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CAUTION: This book is beyond repair 
due to extremely brittle pages. 


PLEASE HANDLE WITH CARE. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


AT CHICAGO. 
801 S. MORGAN STREET 
CHICAGO, IL 60607 
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EASY TO UNDERSTAND” 
Hundreds of Vege and diagrams 
that make any job easier 


PLUMBERS cts °6 
Audels PLUMBERS Guides. 


(4 vols. $6.) A standard Guide 
explaining the theory and prac- 
tice of all plumbing,- heating, 
steamfitting, gasfitting and 
sheet metal work. Ans- 
wers your questions on 
any job. . Clearly explains 
the new. short-cuts and 
modern methods so you 
can understand. A com- 
plete._reference of the 
Trade and home stud 
course. Fully illustrated, 
authentic, up -to- 


MASONS GUIDES 


pa MASONS Guides. 
4 vols. $6.) Every Bricklayer, 
ment Worker, Plasterer, Tile 
Setter and Stone Mason 

will find the answer to his 

af 7 questions and problems in 
this. series::- Inside: Trade in- 
formation on alt the Jatest and 
best practice. A Study Course 
and -complete- reference _i- 


brary ceveri the Mason’s 
tet ow including -. practical 


outline of steel construction. 


a igiding hand for workmen and. contractors. 


ELECTRICITY ‘Wax * 


Audels Handy Book of 


ELECTRICITY. 


(1 vol. $4.) A relLable 
authority and handy 


helper -for every Elec- 
~-trical Worker, covering 
Caleu 


i Motors, Batteries. A_com- 


ence in one 
BE A BOSS! GET THE FACTS! 
= ae a Mail this Cou upon today ——>— 


complete Plumbers’ Gade. 


- +> Warmg, Radio, a= ¢f - 
>. tions, Armatures,; Main-~ 


lete Stud Course and Heady Refer- 
pile udy. ; 


BUILDERS 


Inside Information for Builders! 
Up-to-date, complete Trade Guides 
and Trade References—handy, pock- 


et size; fully illustrated; easy to 
learn. Don’t trail behind! Be a 
boss! Study in spare time. Send 


for Guides covering your trade, on 
free trial. Pay $1 a month if satisfied. 
Mail TRIAL COUPON Today! 


CARPENTERS sctices°6 
CARPENTERS 
Guides. 


(4 vols. $6. Ex- 
plains how to han- 
dle every kind of 
carpentry job—in- 
side or outside work. 
Pictures, plans, cal- 
culations’ and dia- 
grams make any 
job easy. New 
short-cuts, modern 
— methods ex- 
fs A plained. Builders 
and contractors questions answ ered.- Steel Square 
and other problems solved. A practical Guide 
and helping hand for.every carpenter; easy quick 
methods of work that help you to be a leader. 


Learn More and 
You Will Earn More! 


Know your job and you'll never be without one. 
The skilled man is always in demand.. Knowledge 
is power. Learn your trade thoroughly: by. easy 
reading. This coupon-is your opportunity for 
advancemént and: better. Bay: ¥ou risk: nothing 
in sending for pudeleG a for free examination. 
Send this coupon N 
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| THEO. AUDEL & CO., 
| 65 West 23d St., New York, N. Y. 


| Please mail me for free exzamina- 
; tion the books marked (x) below. 
| @ TRIAL itt sna books Satisfactory, T will 
mail you $1 in 7 days on each 
| @ Coupon set ordered and will mail you $1 
& Month on each-set ordered until 

| I have paid purchase price. 
| Carpenters Masons 
| Four Guides Four Guides $6 
| Plumbers. Electricians 
| > Four Guides: $6 - ~Handy Guide $4 
: Name... co cece cece ce cece cece cess cece ccee se 
1 aie 8 feces vena te neneine pees ne de 
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$525 a Week 
“Before enrolling with N.S. T. A. 


I was a cowpuncher. When I com- 
pleted the Course, I started. out 
as a salesman. I made more than 
$3,000 in the next five months which 
is proof enough that N. S. T. A. 
helped me. Since then I have made 
as high as $525 a week.” WM. 
SHORE, Neenach, Calif. 


_ Last Years Pay 
Looks Like Small 
ToThese Men Today! 


HINK what a 500% increase in 

salary actually amounts to—in 
terms of dollars and cents. Take 
your own salary for example. Multi- 
ply it by 5. Figure every hundred 
dollars you make as if it were five 
hundred dollars! Think what you 
could do with it—and you'll realize 
how amazingly these four men have 
prospered in so short a time. 


Ss Every one of them 

The First pictured here has 
Step Up = known the seamy 
the side of life. They 


were not always ‘‘on 
Ladder top”—and have not 

always made $5,000 
—$7,500—and $10,000 salaries. Nor 
have they. always enjoyed the freedom 
and ,independence: theyapossess. today, 
Qne was ‘a cowprncher;--another- a 


_and advantages that go with it.~ 


4 


Former 
Dairyman 
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300% inecGhag 
ee paar. a I enroHed — 


Ss. has increased 0 
ae I not intend to thal 
at that. I was formerly employ: 
in a Creamery, doing poorly paid, 

unhealthy work. ow ve 
charge of 14 men, covering 4 states. 
Anyone ee to Loto a ar 
ous take the N 

F PHOMESON “aoa City, 1a, 


the 
3002s, 


dairy employee; another a factory 
worker, the fourth a stenographer— 
and $40 a week was the biggest salary 
of the lot! They were simply ordinary 
fellows—with ambition and very little. 


more. But that was yesterday! } 
The experiences of 
Easy Mr. Hansen who rose: 


from $160 a month as’ 
a factory man to over 
$1,000 a month after 
N..S. T; A; training— 
and ind experiences of the other men 
shown on this page are typical. To- 
gether with hundreds like them, they 
prove that any man of average intelli 
gence can quickly -become a Masty 
Salesman and enjoy the big earnin~ 


as A.B. 
Cc. 


Reason it out for yourself. % a 
manship: is just like any other 
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Over $10,000 a Year 
“Your splendid course is worth 
thousands of dollars to any man, 
When I started the N. 8. T. A 
course, I was a foreman in a rubber 
curing room at $160 a month. I 
started selling after nine weeks and 
today my salary runs into 5 figures. 
I shall always have a warm ‘place 
in my heart for N. S. T. 
R. B. HANSEN, Akron, Ohio. 


Former 
Stenographer 


6c0% Encrease 
“Six years azo 1 was a stenographer, 
Now I am in the advertising busi- 
ness for myself, and my earnings 


have increased 600%. The sales 
training and cooperation I received 
from the N. 8. T. A. developed the 
self-confidence ay “ability that _I 
needed to make good.” L. H 
LUNDSTEDT, Chicago, Il. 


Raised Their Pay 500% 
When They Discovered Salesmanship 


fession. -It has certain fundamental 


“tules and laws—laws that you can 


master as easily as you learned the 
alphabet. And through the National 
Demonstration Method, an exclusive 
feature -of the N. Ss. T. A: system of 
SALESMANSHIP training—you can 
acquire the equivalent of actual ex- 
perience while studying. Hundreds of 
men who never sold goods in their lives 
before, credit a large portion of their 


sucé¢ess to this remarkable training. 


Right now — we 
are offering to send 
you a copy of a 
remarkable man- 
building volume 


Book 
FREE called ‘‘ Modern 
Salesmanship’’— 


absolutely FREE! ‘It contains hun- 


Remark- 
able 


“dreds of little-known and surprising 
‘facts about salesmanship; blasts dozen 
» :of-old theories; and outlines a. simple~ 
* plan that willsenable ’most any man 
‘to realize his ambition to.earn bigger 


-pay—whatever his: present job: may: 


“be. Clip the coupon: now. Me: Aes 


tion. Mail ittoday!.: 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S 
TRAINING ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A-51 N.S.T.A. Bidg., Chicago, 1. 


| National Salesmen 's Training Association I 
kL Dept. A-51,.N.S.T.A. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Without cost or obligation E ptt may send | 
me your. free book, ‘{Modern Salesmanship” 
—and particulars: of. -your Free Employment 
Service for members. 


Name. suiphe'o) ose iand «, 6:0 ead, 0 we sal0 
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Address seeps 
City a e5 Staten ose 
secon Occupation .sinssse nae | 
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$8 Extra Each Night 
\ for Reikane 
\ OverS1000 Extrvay 


y for Scarbro 


YOU, too, Can Make Many Friends 
and EASY, EXTRA MONEY Quick 
with the HAWAIIAN GUITAR 


Look what Roy Reikane, Muir, Pa., writes: 
“Didn't know a note when I started Hawaiian 
Guitar. But it was easy tolearn your way. Be- 
gan making more friends right away. Now 
going strong; have been making $5 to $6 every 
evening and now have contract with theatre 
at $8.00 per night. Have made over $200 
in 144 months.” Then read this from 
Carlton E. Searbro Fittzpatrick, West Va, 
“Your Course and Service can’t be beat. 
They’re easy, understandable and full 

of help. Have become very popular 
since learning. Have played at opera 
houses and many parties—all told have 
made $1,000 through vour wonderful Course.” 


Learn to Play the Real Hawaiian Way 
--Quick--Right at Home in Only 
1 to 3 Months’ Spare Time 
No previous musical training necessary; no long, tire- 
some hours of practising. The New York Academy 


* . of Music’s amazing Hawaiian Guitar Course can teach you 
Special Demonstration right at home, in 1 to 3 months’ spare-time, to play this 


Phonograph Records rich, melodious, romantic instrument. Every step ismade 


clear and easy: progress is rapid yet training is thorough. 
In clu d ed It’s like play to learn this pleasant, fascinating way. 2 


No Need to Wait for All the Fu 


We supply everything you need. With : 
your very first. lesson you. receive FREE of and eae ney 
extra cost a beautiful rich-tone, genuine 


Learn at once how 
Hawaiian Guitar worth $20 at any store— YOU can quickly get 


Kno-~All Chart—complete Outfit of tuner, ; ° 
picks, ete.—clear, easy instruction—and espe- heres plenty se Get this 
clally made Demonstration Phonograph TRA MONRY. It 
Records in which Robert Yap, the famous costs you nothing to- - FREE 
Native Hawaiian, correctly plays each piece ee eee 
in the Course. No effort is spared—no stone proves everything. 
left unturned—to help YOU become an The coupon below 
expert and accomplished player quick. brings your 

copy. Mail today! 


BIG MONEY FOR YOU 
Full-Time or Spare-Time 


Our students learn to cash in quick. Playing in 
either an amateur or professional way, many make 
anywhere from $15 extra money to $100 full-time pay 
each week. We show you how to turn pleasure into 
profit—turn music notes into bank notes! Our 
»F REE book explains every step. Get it at once. 


A. F. Bloch, President, 

Hawaiian Studio 949 of 

NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
ity. 


Dear Mr..Bloch: Please send me at once 
“your FREE Book, “H Learn: 
Hawaiian Guitar,” sho ne ee to 


have popularity and: Big Pay ‘QUIC 
SS 
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Gam Saves you 


7 \\ MONEY 


A. 
and gives you 


y 


NN 


F you have a home, a barn, a garage or a factory to protect from rain; 

sun and sleet, from wind and lightning, from rust and decay. If you 
need a garage that will last a lifetime; if you want a modern front for 
your store; siding for your warehouse; ceiling for your home, office or 
place of business — 


Edwards will save you Money 


and give you better values because we own our own steel mills, roll our 
own sheets, make them into plain, corrugated, standing seam or V-crimp 
roofing or siding, Reo Shingles, single or in clusters, Spanish Metal Tile, 
etc. We sell direct to you and 
Prepay the Freight and Guarantee the Roof to be Rust-proof, 
Weather-proof, and Lightnins-proof 
It will outlast three ordinary roofs. At slight extra cost we will fill your order in 


Edwards Copper-Bearing Steel 
The steel that stands the acid test, lasts longer than the building on which it is applied. 
Our patented process of galvanizing insures complete protection, Our patent inter- 
locking device makes every joint water-tight, prevents warping, buckling, or 
breaking and seals every nail hole from the air and rain. We supply 
the gutters, valleys, ridges, hangers, down-spouts, nails, cleats, paint, 
everything you need with complete blue-prints, working details and 
instructions for applying. 
We are the world’s largest manufacturers of metal roofing and we 
deal direct with you. No middle-man. No salaries to salesmen. 
No profits for anybody but the manufacturer and yourself. 
Write today for roofing book and samples. Use the coupon. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. [ The Edwards Manufacturing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


45-95 Butler Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
poof 9 : 


Please send me free samples, freight paid prices 
and the World’s Greatest Roofing Book No. 95. 


Earn 
uP TO $100 
a Week 


Say goodbye to low pay. 
Get into the Auto Busi- 
ness, where big pay—ex- 
tra money—raises come 
quick! A brilliant future 
awaits youinthe 
World’s Biggest Busi- 
ness. If you’re earning 
a cent less than $60 a 
week, clip that coupon. 
Learn how $50—$75— 
‘even $100 a week is pos- 
sible for you now! Find 
out about this training 
which boosted Yancy of 
Perla, Ark., from $30 
a week up to $90! 


Open Your Own 


Auto Shop 


My Free Book tells how 
Men make extra money 
while training, and then 
go into business with no 
further Capital. It’s the 
training that counts, and 
it is complete training that 
I give you. 


Common 
Schooling 
All You Need 


Men between 15 and 60, 
with very little education, 
sre becoming Garage Own- 
ers, Superintendents, Fore-~- 
men. Whether you_have 
had years of Auto Expe- 
rience, or never touched a 
car before, send for this 
Free Book Now. I'll show 

ou the, quick way to get: 
n line for real success in 
the Auto Business. 


PE Be a 


Money-Back 
Agreement 
My Money-Back 
Agreement gives 
you absolute 


protection. 
‘You must be 


AVIATION 
COURSE 
and many other 
valuable features 

included free 
of any extra 
charge to 


you now, if ,, Satisfied __or 
you act quick. Job-Way 
Mail coupon Training costs 
below today! you nothing. 


AUTO 


FREE BOOK : 


B. W. COOKE, Directin Engineer, 
Chicago Motor Training Corporatio: 
Dept. 1361, 1916 Sunnysic. Ave., 
Chicago, Hil. 

Send me your Book, “Auto Facts", Free of 
charge. Also full particulars of your Aviation 
Course offer and of “JOB-WAY" Training. 
This obligates me in no way whatever. 


NOME. oer verceneccccaserseccerersrces 
AGGTESS «oo ccc cee eeeeeeneccee meets steers 
TOWN... eee e eee een es eee ee State..... 
AXE ins. -. Occupation ...........00-.- 
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HOME! 


Send coupon for Free 


Auto Book. See how I 
train you right at home, 
in every branch of Auto 
work—Learn how I pre- 
pare you, quickly and 
easily, for the Big jobs, 
paying up to $100 a week, and 
more. ‘‘Job-Way” Trai “ine 
cludes all Mechanical and Elec- 
trical work—-Starting, Lighting, 
Tgnition—also Welding, Brazing. 
. Vuleanizing — everyt you 
need to get in line fora ig pay 
e 


b 
Job as an Electrical and M 
chanical Auto Expert. ‘ 


I'll Help You Get a 


GoodJob 


= My Employment Depart- 


ment will help you get a 
good Job whenever you 
Want one. You don’t have 
to wait until you have 
graduated to use this ser- 
vice. No sir, as soon as 
you have shown that you 
know enough about Autos 
to hold the Job Ili give 
you this help whenever you 
ask for it! What is more, 
you can use it as long as 
you live! 


Get All the 
Facts? 


now! See what ‘“Job-Way"™. 
i has done for hundreds. See 


arn about my legal 
money-back agreement— 
and the many added fea- 
tures. Clip coupon now! 


 B.W. COOKE 


Directing Engineer — 
4361 


1916 Sunnyside Ave., Chicage 


Send for my new Free Book 3 


Chicago Motor Training Corp. Mt 


- 


what it can do for you, 
Ye y 


Le eee se he 


+ Oe 


1519002700. 


_ Of job you don’t get as ale right 
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In a Job You'll Like | 
Ill Help You to Get It 


Railway Postal Clerk 
$1900 to $2700 


R. F. D. Mail Carrier 
$1800 pius $12.24 per mile 


partmental Clerk 
ate - La Iaha ayr. and up to $2700 
Post tae ice! 
$1700 k City Mail Carrier 
Special Cterks 32200 to $2300 $1700 to $2100 a year 
enue Men 
heen gee to "epee or mg Ceeee oon up 


i OW would you like to travel? now as you can se in the Civil Service 


Customs House Positions 
$1140 to $2700 


Arthur R, 
(Patterson 


How would you like to visit doing easier work. What’s more, 

dozens of different towns, there’s no private company that 
covering thousands of miles every gives you one-tenth of the splendid 
week, meeting new people, seeing new Benefits of the Civil Service. Here 
faces, seeing new count learning are some of them. No strikes or lay- 
new things all the time? t’s what offs. Vacations every year with full 
the Railway Postal Clerk does and he pay. Sick leave with full pay. Re- 
collects $1900 to $2700 a year for tirement pensions, 8-hour day or less. 
doing it. That’s a job worth trying Automatic raises in pay every year 
for. - But wait!._Here’s some more. until you get the highest salary.im your 
Don’t decide yet. Look them over. class! Splendid chances for quick 
See- the fine pay they offer you to. advancement to better positions with 
start: -If-you have the ordinary kind: bigger salaries 


Bigger Pay «:- Civil Service 


uit worrying about hard times. Pick out a ‘o' 4 
St cence is Uns Bam's Civil Service TH COVER | y 


Vaid 4 

Show you how to get it. No pull needed. No ‘et 
ous Eeperienios necessary. = ib coach you at post {o , r 4 

ome so you will surely pass the examinations Y 


with such a high Ard that ay ‘ll be eligible for 
one of the first openings in the work you want. 

Ss “S Arthur R. Patterson, 
Ctvtl Service Expert 


FRE This Great Book About’ 
PATTERSON SCHOOL 


Civil Service Positions 
Dept. 174, Wisner Bldg. 


open, Be 50 neck he zone an want, the Le and all ao Rochester, N. Y. 
other big benefits. [teh Sle eR ay pu 7 Send me your FREE BOOK about the 
you in the aoe eh yeu ever had. So mall the ae ip Civil Servi 09, and tell mn i ; owy our guaranteed 
7 : pete coaching can help me land a fine pay Govern- 
pone a se ee nee iO you want. 2394 ut o ment position. This costs me nothing. 
i 4 Name 


Arthur R. Patterson; Civil Service Expert 
PATTERSON SCHOOL 


Dept. 174 Wisner Building A 
Rochester, N. Y; City. 


ee ee ee 
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Have YOU progressed 
during the past 3 years? 


FEW people are really satisfied with the 
honest answer. The question is bluntly 
| asked to induce men and women to undertake 
study at home. Thousands of people realize 
) that they should study at home—but never 
E start. These thousands intend to prepare 
§ themselves better for their work or their enjoy- 
b ment of life—but they delay. They know that 
they would progress faster, and enjoy life more, 
but still they postpone. 


Columbia University, as one of the world’s § 
leading educational institutions, urges you to 
use part of your time to increase by study 
your capacity to do bettes the things that lie 
before you im life. Your days may be so full 
that you have little time for directed study but 
for most geople there are many hours during 
which profitable, enjoyable, and interesting 
knowledge can be acquired. The range of sub- 
jects offered is wide. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of University Grade 
in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting Business Organization 
Algebra Chemistry 

American Government Child Psychology 
American History Classics" 

American Literature Composition 

Applied Grammar Dramatic 
Astronomy English 

Banking Various Languages 
Biblical Literature Lyric Poetry 
Biology Contemporary Novel 
Botany Drafting 

Boy Scoutin 


English"Literature 


Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing : 
Mathematics 

Personnel A 

es ae! 

Photoplay Composition 
Physi 


an 


es 
Psychology ~ 
Psychology in Business 
Public Speaking 
Religion 
Secretarial Studies 


rq Drama 
Business Administration Drawing and Painting allan 
Business English Economics Juvenile Story Writing 
Business Law Economic Gecgraphy Latin 
’ Business Mathematics English Literature 


“aa 


HESE courses have been prepared by our 
instructors to meet the special require- 
ments of study at home. While all basic material 
essential to the full understanding of each 

f subject is fully covered, sufficient elasticity is 
t allowed to permit adaptation to the individual 
needs of the student. Everyone who enrolls 
for a Columbia course is personally taught by 
a member of the University faculty. Special 
arrangements can be made for group study. 
The University will send on request full in- 

| formation about these home study courses. A 
j coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining 
y your educational interests our instructors may 


be able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention 
subjects which are of interest to you, even if 
they are not listed here because additions to 
the courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


OLUMBIA University Home Study De- 

partment has prepared courses covering 
the equivalent’ of four years of High School 
study. This complete High School or College § 
Preparatory training is available to those who § 
can not undertake class room work. We shall § 
be glad to send you our special bulletin on § 


request. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension — Home Study Depart- 


ment, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Columbia 


University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subject: 


Name’)... 5 ¢:+.3 9/0 eerie 


Street and Number.......... 
Citys... . cc 
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The Vegetables and Flowers 

. you would like to see growing: in 

your garden—read all about them 

in Burpee’s Annual. Burpee’s 

Annual is-a fascinating garden 

book much more than merely a 

catalog of seeds and: bulbs. -It 

tells the plain truth about the 
POAT best seeds that grow. 

Neen 7 A copy of Burpee’s: Annual is 

— » yours free for the asking. Mail 

s --us the coupon below and we will 

__send you a copy of Burpee’s 

re = Annual Garden Book 

eae TEAR HERE ameanenneamanmean 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Box 1 Philadelphia 


entirely free. 


£ I ~ Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual for 1929. 


ee eat 


wmemeenan sen nnn= eae enennnenawseresnnan=. 
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BOUT one man 
in ten will be 
appealed to by. this 
page. - The other 
nine will be hard 
workers, earnest, am- 
bitious in their way, 
but to them a coupon 
is a coupon; a book 
is a book; a course 
is a course. The one 
man in ten -has im- 
agination. 


And imagination 
rules the world. 


Let us put it this 
way. An automobile 
is at your door; you 
are invited to pack 
your bag and step in. 
~ You will travel by limited train to 
_ New York. You will go directly to the you know all you ca 
- Office of the president of one of the marketing, selling and ad ertisi 
biggest, banks. ‘You will spend hours Again you will trave 
_ with him, and with other bank presi- visit the principal indu: 
dents. country. The men wh 
Each one will take you personally — their lives to productio 
thru his institution. He will explain guides thru these pla 
clearly the operations of his bank;he | Cleveland, Chicago and 
will answer any question that comes to industrial center, 
your mind. In intimate personal con- Thru other days ine 
versation he will tell you what he has accounting departments wil 
learned from his own experience. He On others, men who have m 


In Canapa, address the Alexander Hamilton \¥saes2/ In Ena 
Tnetitute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto In Eoauan, 0 rn 
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~ mark in office management: on others, 
traffic experts, and authorities in com- 
mercial law and credits. Great econ- 
omists and teachers and business 
leaders will be your companions. 


The whole journey will occupy two 
years. Ht will cost you nothing in 
income, for your salary will go right 
along. Every single day you will be in 
contact with men whose authority is 
proved by incomes of $50,000, $100,000, 
or even more. 


Do you think that any man with 
imagination could spend two years like 
that without being bigger at the end? 
Is it humanly possible for a mind to 
come in contact with the biggest minds 
in business without growing more self- 
reliant, more active, more able? 


Is it worth a few pennies a day to 
have such an experience? Do you 
wonder that the men who have had it— 
who have made this two years’ journey 

- —are holding positions of executive 
responsibility in business everywhere? 


This wonderful two years’ trip is 
what the Alexander Hamilton Institute 

_ offers you. Not merely a set of books 
(tho ‘you do‘ receive a business library 
__ which will be a source of guidance and 


\\. inspiration thruout your business life). 


-- Not. merely a set of lectures: (tho the 
~ lectures parallel what is offered in the 
leading university schools of business). 
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> Send me the new, revised edition of “Forging Ahead Ey gonthe ! 
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you solve, and from. which you gain 
definite practical experience and self- 
confidence, 


All these—books, lectures, problems, 
reports, bulletins—come to you, but 
they are not the real Course. The real 
Course is the experience of the most 
successful business men in the country. 
For two years you live with them. 
In two years you gain what they have 
had to work out for themselves thru a 
lifetime of practical effort. 


Send for “Forging Ahead in | 
Business” 

If you are the one man in ten to 
whom this page is directed, there is a 
book which you will be glad to own. 
It is called “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness.” It costs you nothing, yet it is 
permanently valuable. 


If you have read this far, and if you 
‘are at least 21 years of age, you are one 
of the men who ought to clip the cou- 
pon and receive it with our compli- 
ments. 


Thecar 
is wait- 
ing; 
| step in 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


New York City 


_ - in Business,” which I may keep without: charge. 
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I; Some with Tax Free today looks ahead to an ever-wideni 
|= and Refund Features sphere of usefulness as dependable — 
: Offering Diversity investment counsellors. _ - hh 
: Pius Higher Yield In the future as in the past, Smith } if 
"= * Satisfaction offerings will incorporate safeguards” | 
4 ... which the carefulinvestorregardsasin- 
: USE .THE COUPON dispensable in securities recommended — 
5 It is for your convenience for stability with satisfactory yield. Ys 


World-wide confidence of investor: 
this House has been won by high stan- 
dards of investment service. 


INFORMATION COUPON 


THE F. H.SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 ~ 
Investment Securities 
Smith Bldg.,Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., NewYork City 
Gentlemen: — Send me copy of 

New illustrated book— 
“55 Yearsof InvestmentService”. 


Features of our complete ser-"4 
vice to investors are explained 


in our interesting book, “55 |f_ 
Years of Investment Service’’2 


A copy is yours for the asking ; 


THE F. H.SMiTH Ci 


Investment Securities—Found 


Smith Bidg., Washington, 
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Job is 
a Good Job 
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TO 

°3400 


A YEAR 


Steady Work 


Vacation with full pay 
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Men—-Women 
18 to 55 


Common education 
usually sufficient 


Me GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 

_ Fill out the following coupon: Tear it off and mail it today—now, at: once. 

_, DO IT NOW-—this investment of two cents for a postage stamp may result 
- in your getting a Government Job. 
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FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. N-330, Rochester, N. Y. | 


ea 


-. Rush to me entirely free of charge-(1) a full description of the »osition checked below; 
* (2) Free Copy of 32° page illustrated book, ‘‘How To Get a.U. 8S. Government:Job’!; (3) A 
list of the U. S.. Government Jobs now obtainable; (4) Send particulars telling how I can get 
the position I have checked. 
1 Railway Postal Clerk . ($1,900-$2,700) 1 Rural Mail Carrier... .($2,100-$3,300) | 
 -Postoffice Clerk....... ($1,700-$2,300) 0 Government Clerk... .($1,260-$2,100) | 
O City Mail Carrier..... ($1,700-$2,100) (2 Prohibition Agents __. ($2,300-$3,400) i 
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Alootlisenaets Pee ee Shot Guns. 


4 WEEKS FREE TRIAL 


in your own home ~— 


THE FAMOUS WING PIANO. 7 
$27 No Money Down 


At Factory Price Direct to You 


THE OLD HOUSE OF WING & SON, founded 
1868, wishes you to try one of its rare instru- 
ments in your home for 4 weeks FREE. Hear its 
rich, inspiting tone. 40-year guarentee, 40,000 

in use. Sent direct to you—freight paid by us. Our 
direct-from-factory prices will save you $150 to 
$300; if not satisfied return at our expense. 
Pianos, player-pianos and grands. Easy terms 
arranged. Call or write at once for 


The Book of Complete FE R E E 
Information about Pianos 
Sent FREE with catalog of 38 styles, factory prices, 
P and free trial offer. Write today, or call at factory. 


WING & SON, p.ct?°Wint, 3th St. & och Av. NEW YORK 


“FO LSOM’S” 


Downtown Headquarters for 
HIGH-GRADE 
SPORTSMEN’S SUPPLIES 


Fishing Tackle, Golf, Tennis 
Athletic Goods 

Hunting Equipment 

Zeiss Binoculars j 

Motion Picture Cameras’ + 

Photographic Supplies, etc, I 


a 


Style 12 Piano, $275 


Ask Your “Dealerfor 


CRESCENT GUN S 


12-16-20-410 Gauge 


The most popular line of 
low-priced, hammer and : 
hammerless,Gunsmade inAmerica 


Police Equipment 
Revolvers, Holsters, Clubs, 
Handcuffs, Whistles, Belts, etc. 
Guns and Rifles 
Leather & Canvas Goods 


Single Barrel, -- $8.90 to $10.00 Write for 
Double Barrel, $20.25 to $24.00 Catalog W-3 
Write for Crescent Folder ** Police Goods” 


H.ED.FOLSOM ARMS CO. 
GIA BROADWAY 
New York 


H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS Co. 
314 Broadway New York 
Just Above Duane Street 


Established Over 67% Years 
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GREGG SHORTHAND 


The Quickest and Surest Way 


to a Good Position 


A course in Gregg Shorthand in a good school assures you o ick 
able employment. _ Shorthand will enable you to form RE es pert ey 
cannot be formed in any other way. From childhood you have been familiar 
with the strokes employed in writing Gregg Shorthand. In acquiring it no 
time is wasted in learning a lot of unfamiliar characters. 


Gregg Shorthand is taught in 40 
public schools in New York City, and 
in all but 2 small high schools in the 
State of New York, outside of New 
York City. It is taught in 97% of 
all high schools in the U. S. that 
teach shorthand. 


Because Gregg Shorthand is so 
quickly and easily learned you can 

begin to earn money after a few | 
months. That’s why Gregg Short- 
hand is now taught almost universal- 
ly in American schools and colleges. 


Speedy and Accurate 


The speed and accuracy records 
made by writers of Gregg Shorthand 
are positive proof of the superiority 
¥ of the snel. 3 ee five successive 

= years the speed and accuracy con- 
Po ey tests for the world’s championship 


World’s Champion Shorthand Writer. Reva o is a ae 
Mr. Dupraw learned Gregg Shorthand in N. Y. ave been won by writers o TeEE 
High School of Commerce. Shorthand. 


Important Shorthand Data—FREE 


THESE BOOKLETS SENT FREE. FILL IN 
THE COUPON TODAY—SELECT BY NUMBER 


1. A sample lesson in Gregg Short- 4, Learn Shorthand and Win, by 
hand. Dr. Frank Crane. 

2. Speed Records of Gregg writers. 5. The Romance of Shorthand 

3. Status of shorthand in America. Reporting. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


20 West 47th Street New York 


A few minutes’ investigation of shorthand systems now—before you start your shorthand 
course—will mean a saving of valuable time and money. It costs nothing to investigate. 
Start right-——send now for full information. 


Please send me Free without obligation Bodlclet Nosy sist hoe cccete castor esa ae, ee tenes 


Name...,.... 
_ Address .... 
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S A household inventor} ah ie 
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Te ing task. 


i : | ry Send for your copy Heel” 


~ Commercial Union Assurance Co. Ltd “a 
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A Challenge Made 
~ Me Popular! 


““A box or cigars says you 
don’t DARE dance with her— 
Wallflower!’? That was the 
challenge they flung at me! 
My sporting blood boiled! ‘‘AIl 
right—I accept!’’ I responded. 
And I started across the floor. 


NEVER was much of a dancer. 

But when our club gave this affair I 
couldn’t stay away. Even now I 
should have been sitting safely on the 
“‘sidelines” if only the fellows hadn’t 
made that sarcastic remark. 


“Show them you can dance as well 
as they!” my pride whispered. And I 
would! 


But halfway across the hall my courage died. 
I was nearly paralyzed with fright. There she 
was, waiting expectantly—Marion Blake, 
exquisite dancer. Suppose she should refuse? 
Oh, wouldn’t the fellows chuckle then! 


The Unexpected Happens 
“T’m—I'm sorry ’—I stammered.‘‘I guess—— 
“*Why, of course, I'll be glad to dance!” she 

interrupted. And before I realized it we were 
swallowed up in the dancing throng. 

What a terrible ordeal it was for me! And 
twice as bad for ner. I stumbled through the 
steps.’ I trod on her toes. Yes, my dancing was 
hopelessly out-of-date. 

Suddenly she suggested we sit out the rest of 
the number. I blushed furiously. ‘‘Now it’s 
coming!’’ I thought. 

“Jim,” she began softly, “I'll be frank. You're 
not the best dancer in the world. What you need 
is brushing up on the latest steps. Why don’t 
you get in touch with Arthur Murray?” 

“Arthur Murray!” I exclaimed. ‘‘He teaches 
dancing by mail. You can’t learn that way!” 

“No?” and Marion arched her eyebrows. 
“The truth is, that’s exactly the way I learned.” 

If Marion could become a wonderful dancer 
that way it was certainly worth investigation— 
especially since I didn’t risk a penny. § 

What-a surprise the lessons were! In a few 
evenings I had learned the modern Waltz—the 
modern Fox Trot, and many delightfui variations 
of the very latest steps—without music, partner 
or teacher. ; 


I Turn the Tables 


A week later I attended a dance. The old 
crowd was there. ‘‘Here he is again!” they 
chorused. “‘Give him the cigars!. He. earned 
them!” Imagine how surprised they were when 
‘I asked Marion to dance! They stood open- 


” 


% mouthed as I ‘glided round ‘the floor with 
ease! pees eueser ae F 


ZI was nearly paralyzed with fright. 


should refuse. 
center of the floor 


J CARRS Sain Saieteat tomeca 3 


Suppose she 
Suppose she should leave me in the 


And today, everywhere I go I am welcome 
as an accomplished dancer! 


Will You Accept 
These 5 Free Lessons? 


No matter if you've never been on a dance 
floor in’ your life—Arthur Murray’s. method 
makes you a finished dancer in 10 days or you 
don’t have to pay a penny. To prove it, he ig 
willing to send you five lessons from his remark- 
able course absolutely free! Just mail coupon 
(with 10c. to cover cost of printing and mailing) 
and these valuable lessons will be forwarded at 
once. Also a free copy of his new book, ‘‘The 
Short Cut to Popularity.” 


Mail Coupon Now 


Don’t wait. You owe it to yourself-to clip and 
mail this coupon NOW! Arthur Murray, Studio 
840, 7 East 43d Street, New York City. 
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J Arthur Murray, Studio 840, 
| 7 East 43d St., New York City. z 
To prove that I can learn to dance at home 
| in ten days you may send the FIVE FREE 
| LESSONS. I enclose 10c. (stamps or coin) to 
I pay for the postage, printing, ete. You are to 
inelude free ‘‘The Short Cut to Popularity.” 
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to Colleq €, 


You dont need 
| Wealth to Leave 


7 Investors SYNDICATE PLAN provides an easy, con: 
_ . venient method of assuring a college education for your — 
aa children — the most valuable and lasting inheritance. 


An investment of as little as 2le a day — or $6. 30 a 
month ‘for 120:-months. under this plan, will © give ‘you 
$1,000 with which to start your boy or girl to college: 

An investment of $31.50 monthly for the same period 
_, yields in cash $5,000. These sums are unconditionally 
, guaranteed by our third-of-a-century old house with ~ 
assets in excess of $20,000,000. : 


- Mail. Coupon below for booklet giving rahe facts 
and information. 


STORS SYNDIC! 


3 Established 1894. —=—————— 
100 North 7th St., Minneapolis, Ment 
17 East 42nd St, New York oy 


_ Branches in prinetpal cities | 
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WITHOUT 
EXTRA 
CHARGE 


YOUR 


1929 ATLAS 


Given to the readers of the Almanac who take 
advantage of this offer now made in connection with 


Webster’s 


New International Dictionary 


Universal Question Answerer 


To solve Question Games, Cross Word 
Puzzles, whatever your question, you 


will find the answer in the New Inter- 
national. It is used as the authority 
by puzzle editors. 


Words of Recent Interest 


Audio-frequency, picture bride, eugen= 
ism, Hooverize, broadcast, altimeter, 
kick-back, surtax, behavorism, Arlen, 
hokum. These are but a few from the 
thousands of late words—all clearly defined 
in this gréat work. 


The “Supreme Authority’—The Merriam Webster 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary 


alent to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, all in a single volume. 


Form—with 3,000 pages and type matter equiv- 


India-Paper Edition in Rich, Full 


Red Leather or Government Test Tan Buckram Binding, also Regular Edition in strong Red 
Fabrikoid, can now be secured by World Almanac readers on the 


States and 


- sending the whole family to college.” The 
_ only dictionary with the New Divided Page, 


‘characterized as “A Stroke of Genius.” 


‘Over 408,000 Yoeabulary Terms, and, in 
addition, 12.000 Biographical Names, 
nearly 32,000 Geographical Subjects, be- 


'.' sides thousands of other. References. 3,000 
' Pages. Over 6,000 illustrations. 


THE ATLAS 


Is the 1929 “New Reference Atlas of the 
World,” containing 180 pages. Maps, beauti- 
fully printed in colors and include recent 
changes in boundaries, airway maps, and latest 
census figures, etc., all handsomely bound in 


following remarkably easy terms. i 


THE ENTIRE WORK. (WITH 1929 ATLAS) 
DELIVERED FOR $1.00 with 


easy monthly payments thereafter (on. approved orders in United 


Canada) on SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 


Reduced About ONE-HALF 


in Thickness and Weight as compared with the 


Regular-Paper Edition 
India-Paper EDITION 


Printed on thin, opaqué, strong, superior In- 
dia Paper. It has an excellent printing sur- 
face, resulting in remarkably clear impres- 
sions of type and illustrations. What a satis- 
faction to own the new Merriam Webster in 


a form so light and so convenient to use! 


This edition is only about one-half the thick- 
ness and weight of the regular edition. Size 
12% in. x 9% in. x 2% in. Weight 8% Ibs. 


<—— Regular-Paper EDITION 


Printed on strong book paper of the highest. 


quality. “Size 12% in. x 9% in. x 5% in, 
Weight 17, lbs. : 

Both editions are printed from the same 
plates and indexed. 

Constantly Improved and kept Up to Date. 


To those who mail this coupon at, once! 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Home Office Dept. 5 


Publishers of Genuine Webster Dictionaries 
! for Over 83 Years 


Please send me free of all obligation or expense 
complete information including “125 Interesting 
Questions” with references to their answers, 
striking ‘Facsimile Color-Plate” of the new 
bindings, with terms of your Atlas offer on 
Webster's New International Dictionary. to 
readers of the 1929 World Almanac. 
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LM. Glatt President == gf America, Utica, N. Y. 


ELIGIBLE FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Commercial Travelers, Traveling Buyers, Merchants, Man- a 
Ses tarece. Bankers, Doctors, Lawyers, and others holding — 3 
* clerical or office positions. 8 


or ye ~ 


_ TRAVELING NOT NECESSARY 


ae “SAGE | BENEFITS AND COST | “RovBER 


SS =$. 25.00- | . Total -Loss. of -Time,- 104. weeka. |. $50.00 6 -Time,. 104 weeks. |. $. 

12.50 | Partial-Loss of Time, 26 weeks 

es 5,000.00 — 2 Loss: of: Lies? = 

-. 5,000.00 Loss of Both Arms or Legs. 

> 5,000.00 | Loss’of One ‘Arm and One Leg 

_ 5,000.00 Loss of Both Eyes : 

5 Tepes Loss of One Arm or One Leg 
1,250.00 Loss of One —_1,250.00 | Loss of One Eye | 2,500.00 © 


» $2.00 - Membership Fee Fee, 
~ $11. 00 | Estimated Yearly Cost Yearly Cost. 
% Membership Pore 82. 
¥ ~ over 250,000 1883 
FILL OUT AND MAIL 


Without obligation on my part, please send full information rega 
Bee membership in the C, T. M. A. A. —_ et i ee 
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The Free Booklet Is for Adults 
Only—It Will Not “Be Sent. to 
Children, 


He Will 
Give Youa = 


Real Command of English] 


Your use of English proclaims you to the world. What you 
say tells what you are. Your language largely determines your 
place among successful men. The greater your vocabulary the 
greater your power of expression and influence upon your 
fellow men. 


Commence now—let Grenville Kleiser teach you through his 
Mail Course in Practical English, how to 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 


| Earn Promotion and More Pay— 

Use the Right Word im the Right | Become an Engaging Conversation- 
Place— / alist— 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, | Be a Man of Culture, Power 

Advertisements, Stories, Ser- and Influence in Your Com- 
mons, etc.— munity. 


It will take only some of your spare moments at home; no repellent grammar 
study; each lesson as clear as daylight, and inspiring to the highest degree. 
The average man of fo-day can add largely to his efficiency, influence, and 
income if he will give a few minutes each day to Grenville Kleiser’s fascinat- 
ing Mail Course in Practical English. Many thousands have done so. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON | . 
Distinguished Novelist and Short-Story JOHN BURROUGHS 
Writer, Author of ‘Monsieur Beaucaire,”’ Famous Naturalist and Writer, Said: 


*Seventeen,’’ ‘*Penrod,’’ etc. 
“Your course fs almost painfully needed “I see valuable and helpful hints in. 


by many professional writers and speakers. these lessons. Any young man or woman 


A student who intelligently follows your who has an undeveloped literary talent 


course will know what he is talking about ‘ 
when he talks or when he writes. His au- ought to profit greatly by this course.” 


dience will certainly know, because he will 
talk well, no matter what his subject.” RPP PLP PIP PBPPRPEPPPAPLE LPP DS 


. Z “How to Become a FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, _. 
F REE--ntecre of English.” 


Dept. 1169, New York City 5 
Gentlemen:—Send me free of charge by 

This booklet {s absolutely free. It teems 

with information on English, and Mr. 


mail, ‘‘How to Become a Master of Eng- 
lish,’’ together with full particulars of the 

Kleiser’s new, common-sense method of 

teaching it. You will find it of great in- 


Grenville Kleiser Course in Practical Eng- 
terest and value. Send the coupon and 


lish and Mental Efficiency. - 
get it free. No agent will call upon you. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Publishers of the Famous ‘‘New Standard 


4 Dictionary.”’ ; 
354-360 Fourth Avenué = ' New York City © 
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OLD MONEY Most Amazing 


af {INVENTION 
TLL) in'25 years 


We Paid $200 ans I1y for Ogos 


FOR JUST ONE 


FREE MACHINE 
FOR AGENTS 


*90 


4 OF St Oe ean TUS Viegas WEEKLY {iN 5 } 

Manning. New York, $2300 ferasin: | SPARE TIMEL EME 

e silver dollar. s. GE. 5 ° . 
$740 for some old coins. W-.F. Wilt Men, here is a wonder—the most 


parm, Pennsylvania, $13,500 for his| sensational invention of the age! 


paid hundreds of others handsome | If you’re loons for a See fire ae 
premiums, _ an item that nets you 100% profit—an 
AiedegtentceteyMedate| item that sll tall to 7 out of 10 men 

Rightnow welll pay $50 for 1913 Lib-| on. demonstration—Il’ye _ got. it im 


erty Head nickels (not Buffalo) $100 Ve-Po-Ad. the amazing new vest pocket 
for 1894 dimes ‘S’’ Mint. $8.00for 1853 adding machine! ; 
quarters, no arrows. $200 each for1884 


and 1885 Silver-Trade Dollars. 10c| Sells for $2.95— You Make $1.65 


each for 1912 ‘‘S’? Mint nickels, etc, . *. . | 
vi 
Big Cash Premiums forHund- This most remarkable invention does 


: ll the work of a $300 adding machine 

reds of Coinsnow Circulating 2 ? 
‘We want thousands of old coinsand yet fits the vest pocket and sells for only: 
will pay Big Cash. Premiums to.get| $2.95! It sells on sight: to storekeepers, | ~ 
them. e offer up to $1,000 prem- 
Une fer hindends ofothes| figures—and makes you over 100% 
Send 4 cents for our large, illustrated rofit.on every sale! Ve-Po-Ad does any 
Coin Folder. Its contents will amaze Kind of figuring in a jiffy, yet weights but 
fc. hay eee profe to you,| 4028. Counts up to a billion. Shows 
You have nothing to lose andevery-| total visible at all times. Perfectly ac- 
thingto gain, curate, lightning fast. Never makes a 
Sen ad mistake or gets out of order. Over 
this 100,000 in daily use! 

Get Your Machine FREE 


UA EE s ; Live wire salesmen are dropping every- 
Sealgee e NO thing else and flocking to Ve-Pou Ae 
eral et er eaummewmar/am| Ve-Po-Ad brings them quick money and 
2 lots of it. pee ae in peta made 
$475 in one week! You can “clean up” 

NUMISMATIC COMPANY, DEPT. W. too! Only 10 sales a day in spare time 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS ~ wg YOU over oe a week! 
Please send me your Large Illustrated Coin OU Reed NO. Previous SMCs ape 
Folder, for which I enclose 4 cents for costs and Abadia ma 3 eae g a reed ee ay py 
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Advertisements—Typewriters. 


Own and Enjoy 
this marvelous 


Underwood 


Use It 
10 Days 


FREE! f@ 


Guaranteed § years! 


No home is up-to-date without a good 
typewriter. Type your letters, business 

. forms, etc. See what a wonderful impres- 
sion they make. Earn as high as $2 an hour 
typing in sparetime. You can learn to use 
the Underwood Standard keyboard in a day! 
10 day trial doesn’t cost you a penny! 


Greatest Typewriter Offer Ever Made! 


"We guarantee our famous re-builts for 
five full years. Comes complete with 
cleaning equipment, cover, etc.—ready 
to write. Send coupon for details of free 
trial and free book on touch system. 
Send no money. Mail NOW. 


Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 STAN, 
_WORLD’S LARGEST RE-BUILDERS OF UNDERWOODS +a 


Mail Coupon — Send No Money — Free Offer —-—, 
3121 Shipman Bldg., 
Chicago, | 
Please send details of Wathewer ior... CoC ever vcceoevocssececee oe | 


gree trial and valuable 
on touch 


grtem. No obligation: Address... .s...-.eeecceeiesnecerensnss : 


is not an order. 


Reber my money-making secrete a Rea 
Estate Specialist—Start at Home, in your 
spare time—Use my successful System — 
3 —Free book shows how 
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_. -&T’S a fool idea! of my own as superior to th ; 
ot That’s what my friends said WY as the modern mazda lamp 
e ab out my idea for starting a real superior to the tallow candle 
Rare estate business ‘‘on the side.” With little education— 


~ But with that “fool” idea I 
made more than one hundred 
3 = dollars net profit. + Sift start nueeee 


go No" matter who you are, where If you. want to follow 
a you are, or what your sex or present footsteps—if you want to 
i occupation, if you want: to do amazingly successful syste1 

what I did—if you want to get out for my free book now. Itt 
4 of the $25-a-week crowd and I succeeded—how I. have 
- puild up a high-class money- other men and women 


_. making business of your own—_  success—how you, too, ca 
By | right at home—in your spare time gK Ww on de rful Bus 
ie? send at once for my free book. ie: : 
P tat 
Use My Successful memneire) ucte 
‘System 


When I started in real estate, getting bigger ‘eal bi 
+ I tossed overboard all hit-or-miss, country grows. It. does 
__ Tule-of-thumb methods of the past, years of study to learn 

- and put into operation a system other businesses and pl 


- > 
= fas 


S$ are now on the 
Mri for rent, sale 
e And 


itt tle or no o capital 
~a athome—in 


‘did. So did Where: 
es 

can you. My 

book tells you 


ir system.” 
-s. Evalynn 
_ Chicago. 


SA Tam, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
ar ormer Dry Cleaner.) ‘Sold over 
10 100,000 worth of property my first 
vith your methods.’ — H. D. Van 
eens, \ ee 


eps and so easily. But we 
nat the fact that so many have 
| proof that the average person 
e more money in less time our 
an inany other way we know of. And 
> back up this statement. with an offer 
Theee 

7 of of any Silice, course 

helping as many men 


ears ears of hard work. And the business is 
practically unlimited. Ten million proper- 


(Former Gro- 


edicehivenenté™ Hassthional: 


A well-known Cartoonist’s 
conception of my idea 
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mend your system to anyone wishing 


ae ee ee ee 


cery Clerk.) “Have sold thousands — 
of dollars worth of property you — 
way. Have deals that will go be- — 
yond the $300,000 mark.”"—Carrie Mar- _ 
shall, Ocean Springs, Miss. (Former — 
Housekeeper.) “My first day’s work in — 
real estate netted me $435. I recom- 


to get into a pleas- © 
ant and profitable © by 
business.” — F, B; | 
Bennett, San Diego, 


ing Mill Man.) — 


Get Free Book _ 
Now 


My big, new i 


kind of a ‘teal? es- e, 
tatebusiness—what 
I did—what others - = 
are doing — what “Fe 
~ youcando. Mail — 
coupon right now 
and get this va ie 
uable, money-mak- | 
ing information ~ 
free. Itdoesn’t cost 
you a nickel to find — 
out what this book » F 


never firkivey atlas you tdinyOne eee 3 
on this unusual chance to win big busi- — 
ness success. Address PRESIDENT, 
American Business Builders, Inc., Dept. _ 
65 W. A., 18 East 18 Street, New York. 

gueesennannnsunrazenocevnereeanenenagernensnsscs ms 


‘ PRESIDENT, 

American Huanese Builders, Inc: 
4 (Authorized Capital $500,000.00). 

Dept. 65 W.A., 18 East 18 Street, 
NewYork, N. Y. 


Mail me your free book telling how you 


E made $100,000 in a new kind of real estate 2 
business—how others are making big money— 
4 and how I can do the same. : = 
& s 
= Name ey FEE OC eee Oe a 
-" Print or write plainly 
. Satis 
2 ‘Address. . Se 6 
Boity > Brabiud secaisaan oe 
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Can You Find Out What You Need 


to Know? : 

NOWLEDGE today is king. He whe commands the essential © 
facts when needed, is recognized everywhere as the man of - 
power and influence. This fundamental fact explains why thou-. 
sands of men and women of affairs are relying daily on that_ 
unique source of quick reference— i : 


The Lincoln Library 


OF ESSENTIAL INFORMATION - 


¥ 


‘A Supreme Triumph of Book 
Value Over Book Bulk’ 


9286 pages—yet less than 3 inches 
thick. 


Facts Mobilized for Use 
__ In one authoritative volume it mobil- * 
izes for instant “use the essentials: of ion 
the world’s - knowledge, in . history, ; 


‘Over 20,000 topics—yet less than 6 
_ pounds in weight. 

Over 800 beautiful and instructive 
._ illustrations. 

Natural arrangement—topics scien- 


biography, government, science, eco-. 
nomics, art, literature, and much more * 
—all brought close to the passing hour. - 

It presents a greater amount of use- { 
ful, well-organized, up-to-date in- - 


tifically classified. 

66 dictionaries of topics. 

330 fact-rich tabulations. 

Full index of unerring precision. 

The créam of modern. knowledge 
couched in concise, simple, interest- 
ing language. 

Price in attractive, durable bind- 
ing as low as $15.50. 


formation than can be purchased else- - 
where for several times the price. 

If you wish to increase your effi- > #. 
ciency and: your confidence—if you : 
wish to. obtain an education or make» 
your present education more effective | 
—you cannot afford to put off inquir- - 
ing further into this great work and - 
what it will do for you. ‘ Y 


~ Standard Equipment Throughout 


n ‘USE THIS COUPO 
the Nation N TODAY: 


- } — — one ee ee ee ee 
For sheer usefulness there is noth- The Frontier Press Co., Dept. W9, 

ing like it. It is fast. becoming the pean atin Bigs Bute See 2 
standard reference source in- many - | “Kitidly send niet Without Sbilgauonconet 
% thousands of offices, homes, schools, my part, your free booklet describing The | | 
es --and libraries. It is valued by statis: |. Lincoln'Librery. Sant eR! 
tical services,-school children, college 1° 204 
i. presidents, reference libraries, editors, | “Name... sees seer eee lia ce eee sees | 
9 elub women—in fact, by all students, - | ee 

Byes juvenile or adult, who recognize the. (J . Street.. +. ses. seeeseceseeeceascreeces i” 


value of being well informed, 


j Citys, scss'ss Seaesngeocttntaen eh 
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if you lack High School training. You can 
you ARE BAD LY not attain social or business prominence. 
HANDICAPPE You are barred from a successful business 
career, from the leading professions, from 
well-paid civil service jobs, from teaching and college entrance. Infact, employers 
in practically all worthwhile positions demand High School training. That’s the 


way you are handicapped if you lack this vital training. But you can remove this 
obstacle to your success. The American School Course meets every requirement. 


‘FIT YOURSELF FOR A BIG FUTURE 


b urse will broaden your mind, and make you keen, alert and capable: It is complete, sim- 

pied, and gives you the same training as a resident school will. Lessons are written specially 

or home study and competent instructors guide and coach you from start to finish. It absolutely 
gives you the knowledge that now stands as a barrier between you and desirable positions. 


use IDLE Most people idle away fifty hours a week. Probably 
ou do, too. Use only one-fifth of that time for study= 


HOURS ONLY ing and you can easily remove your present handicap 
within two years. The question of your success hinges 
on whether or not you will devote a part of your spare time to this home study 


course of High Schoo] training. AMERICAN 5S CH OOL 
TRAINING There is only Dept. H-1195, Chicago 


one known Explain how I can qualify 


DECIDES PAY way to im- for (ite. Pong eee 


«High School Grad. wee 


crease your earning power—only one °° 1 Edu. Cou +. cattaman a Deslenes 
way to get the position you want and ‘‘'fnccrical Ensineer, |, Lawyer - 
the pay you want. You must train. : "Bec, it. & Pow. Supt. ... Business Manager 
The difference between ...Hydroclectric Eng. ... Auditor 
$35.00 and $100.00 a ...Telephone Engineer ...Accountant & Auditor 
week is measured only _---Telcgraph Engineer ee . 
oo is . ». ATC! € eae 
Dy ee -+-Building Contractor -+ Sanitary Engineer 
. s Pra 93! ngineer ...Mas umber 
\ you to acquire the ...Structural Engineer -Heating & Vent. Eng. 
| _ ' wot SATISFIED AFTER knowledge you need. ...Mechanical Engineer ...Automobile Engineer 
\ cy COMPLETING THE io) Our training does not ...Shop Superintendent ...Automobile Repairmam 
Rex COURSE iy} interfere with your ---Per. Analysis Service —_,.. Radio Expert 


present work. Check 
and mail the coupon .. 
for full particulars and N@MC.- sss veterssecerseeceeensreernr ads seu ene 
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SuccessinImonth $85 a week Ovér $278inSpare 


Yor Lesher / Yor McCarty/ 


“I was meking $18 weekly 
as a clerk and knew nothing 
about music, but I made my 
first ‘paid’ performance in 
less than eight weeks after 
Starting. Today I owe my 
salary of $85 a week to your 
excellent training.’”” — Ken- 
neth McCarty, South Haven, 


 —_ 


“T did not know a thing 
about the Tenor Banjo 
but within one month 
after I received the first 
lesson, I was playing with 
avery good dance orchestra. 
L.V.Lesher, Braddock, N.D. 


Mich. 


aw, 


Time for McGriff / 


“When I ordered your 
Tenor Banjo course I had 
never had my hands on a 
Banjo. I now have a $278 
Banjo bought with extra 
money made by playing.” 
—J. P. McGriff, Hawkins- 
ville, Ga. 


_ The Book. that started Lesher 
McGriff and McCarty is Now 


ROBABLY you've never really considered the proposition I have 

to offer you. Probably like thousands of others whom I have lof Ly 4) 
2 helped jind themselves, you have thought of the Tenor Banjo as 
just a pastime—just a remarkable, melodious instrument for those 
who have “talent.” ... But then think of earning $15, $20 or $25a 

E week EXTRA SPARE-TIME MONEY for two, three or four nights’ 

fun! Look at the men pictured above. None of them had ever 


touched a string, ever read a single note. 


. Vil train you right at home to play the Tenor Banjo 


in 1 to 3 short months 


roe) Sos 


big EXTRA PAY. 


Phonograph Records 


TODAY. 
A. F. BLOCH, President 
NEW YORK 


Paes ea | rad 


MUSIC 


‘'s Studio 479 : 
i 100 Fifth = § 
a Avenue a 
: : New York City 
4 8 
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If you can whistle a tune, read a printed page, understand a picture and hear 

& phonograph record—then YOU CAN DO what Lesher, McGriff and 
eCarty have done! Many of my students get off their first tune with- 

in half an hour after they receive the big Tenor Banjo you see pictured 

here. It isn’t hard or tedious; instead the Play-Way is interesting all 

° the way through. It’s like learning a game. Not one thin 

: between you and popularity, good times, scores of new friends—and 


stands 


LOOK! My course even includes 


Everything you see here—and MORE—Comes to 
you as a part of the Play-Way course. The outfit 
includes this full professional size Tenor Banjo; 
Phonograph Records demonstrating every 
selection in the course; Banjo Pick, Tuner, 
Extra Strings—copyrighted Gain-Time Chart 
to help you quickly learn notes. Everythi 
you need to learn—everything you ne 
AFTER you learn. Mail the coupon 


Araise of $50 a month for just two evenin, 


y 
/ 


“The Play-Way to Popularit; 
and Big Pay’’—that’s the FRE 
book I want you to have. It 
has been the stepping stone, the 
start, for hundreds who today are 
enjoying more fun, popularity and 
prosperity than they_ ever 
dreamed could be possible. It costs 
nothing. It may count for much. 
Don’t pass this page until the 
coupon’s ready to mail. 


mene Get Your FREE Copy?</f 


A. F. BLOCH, President, 
New York Academy of Musi 


Bane ui veady NOW tr ay Soy of yor 
anjoist. I’m re} ‘or 
FREE book. ! ct 
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Advice to wives 


: . x. whose husbands don’t save pay, 


By a Wife 


Y husband and I used to be careless 
with money. Fred madea good salary 
bawe spent practically every dollar of it. 
+ ‘Then something happened that opened 
our eyes. Fred was taken sick and con- 
“fined to bed for five weeks. By the time 
Eine: was able to go back to work we were 
 penniless—worse than that, we had been 
obliged to borrow money to live. 

+ After that I began to worry about 
money. What would happen to us if Fred 
A severe sick for several months? What would 
_ thappen if he were incapacitated in some 
3 away. and unable to go on with his work? 


oe “a How to end money worries 


~ One day a little book called “How to Get the 
: _ Things You Want’ fell into my hands. It was 
me ofthe most valuable, interesting and unusual 
4% ks I ever read. The "pook made me think of 
4 rey and the hopes I had for him. Here's what it 
M. i 
rt You're interested in having the best possible time 
ce awhile you live—with the least worry and grind and 
~giscomfort. 
You don’t want to pay rent all your life—you hope 
_ 40 own your own home some day. And you don't 
| get any thrill out of the ideal of appearing at an office 
a mill or a store at the same old hour every morn- 
Bs ing until you die. ~- 
= You want to quit work sometime. And awhen 
oF do quit, you want to feel that you're justified in 
“guitiing—that you've earned tt. 
oe j Then the book told how Fred and I and the 
hildren could be sure of a steady income even 
2 pat Fred became totally disabled and unable to go 
%o work again. It told how we could provide 
al money to pay the children’s way through college 
5 <——money to leave our home free of debt. It told 
- how we could provide an income to live on when 
\ ed decided to retire from business. Best of all, 
it explained how we could do these things on the 
- ¢moderate salary Fred was making. 
~ — I showed the book to Fred. He was interested. 
: We dceided to follow the plan outlined. Ina 
short time we-had taken steps to provide for 
every single one of the things we wanted. Soon 
we found ourselves on the road toward a life free 
of money worries. 
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SINGLE WOMEN TOO 


may want to know 


—how to retire with an income 
—how to save money scientifically 
—how to end money worries 


The booklet offered below tells how. 
Mail the coupon. 


Get this Free Book 


This story is typical. The book, “How to Get 
the Things You Want,” tells how you can become 
financially ind dependent—how you can provide an 
income to retire on—how you can end money 
worries—how you can do these things and many 
other things, no matter whether your present 
income is large or small. 

The financial plan outlined in this book is so 
clear and so simple that you will understand it at 
once. It is so reasonable, so sensible, so logical in 
every way that the minute you read about it you 
will realize instantly that it works, 

This plan is backed by one of the oldest, most 
conservative institutions in this country. It is 
completely explained in the free book. There’s no 
obligation. Send for your copy now. 


a) PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. First Policy issued 1851 


4 
PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 376 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. ] 
Send me by matl, without obligation, your new book, ‘‘How to Get the Things You Want.” ] 
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The Springfield Metallic Casket Co. 


Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Quality Caskets and Vaults 


Since 1884—Old Reliable—44 Years > 


SPRINGFIELD, NO. 110 CAST BRONZE 


FINEST OF ALL CAST BRONZE SARCOPHAGI 


Cast in Two Pieces—Weight 1250 Pounds 


Ki CATALOG SHOWS OVER 100 STYLES OF 
CAST BRONZE, WROUGHT BRONZE, SOLID 
COPPER AND ARMCO INGOT IRON CASKETS 


THE SPRINGFIELD LINE IS GUARANTEED 
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NO. 9 AIR SEALED VAULT WATER-TIGHT x2 GAUGE | 


MADE OF ARMCO INGOT IRON: 
THIS VAULT INSURES A DRY BURIAL 
BEST ON THE MARKET—GUARANTEED 50 YEARS 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
BRANCHES 
DETROIT KANSAS CITY OMAHA Los ANGELES. 
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& some one you met 
‘for the first time 
__“ made the mistakes 
in English shown 
‘above, what would 
you think of him? 
Would he inspire 
-_ your--respect?. Would 
-you be inclined to 
make a friend of 
him? Would you care 
‘to introduce him_ to 
‘“S others as a- close 
> 2: friend” of yours? 


srrors are easy for you to see. 
owever, you make other mis- 
ich offend other persons as 
these would. offend you. How 
know that you do not mispro- 
ertain words? Are you always 
t the things you say and write 

matically correct? To you 
may seem correct, but others may 
are wrong. 


unately, people will not correct 
en you make mistakes; ‘all they 
70 make a mental reservation 
“Be is ignorant and uncul- 
y think. So you really have 
f telling when your English 


others. 
Book on 


EE fhstish 


rwin Cody, perhaps the best known 
r of practical English in the 
perfected and patented a 
_ device which will quickly 
orrect mistakes you uncon- 


takes in English: 


_ They May Offend Others as Much as These Offend You - 


? 


sciously make. Correct English soon 
becomes a HABIT.. If you are efficient 
in English, it will-glve you greater con- 


fidence; if you are deficient, you surely 


want to-know it, so that you can cor- 
rect your mistakes. 


Mr. Cody’s remarkable new jinven- 
tion, the 100% Self-Correcting Method, 
has already improved the English of 
more than 50,000 people. No useless 
Tules, no’ tedious copying, no hard 
study. Only 15 minutes a day required. 
You learn by creating the HABIT of 
using correct English. Nothing lMke 


Mr. Cody’s method has ever been used 


before. 


A new book, “How to Speak and 


Write Masterly English,’’ is ready. It 
explains Mr. Cody’s surprisingly easy 
method. Get a copy free and learn how 
to stop making embarrassing errors. 
You do not want others to judge you 
unfairly. Merely mail the coupon or 
& postal card. Surerwin Copy ScHoor oF 


Enauisx, 70 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Sherwin Cody School of English 
70 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y- 
Please send me your free book, 
“How to Speak and Write Masterly 
English.”’ 


Name 


Sheeler aoseeeaeeoeeor reeves sore 


Address 
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ATENT S coviicnts| 
, a ae Bok COPYRIGHTS 
| ‘FOR THE PROTECTION | 
OUR OFFER: oF’ your INVENTION 
YOUR FIRST STEP. The inventor should write for our blan 
form—‘‘RECORD OF INVENTION.”’ This should be signed, 


witnessed, and returned to us, together with model or sketch 
and description of the invention for INSPECTION: and 


ADVICE FREE! e: : 
Our FIVE Books Mailed Free _ 
to Inventors mS 

Our Illustrated Guide Book | geek . 


P > 
HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT 13 
Contains full instructions regarding U.S. Patents, Our Methods, 
Terms, and 100 Mechanical Movements illustrated and deseribed. 


OUR TRADE-MARK BOOK 


Shows value and necessity of Trade-Mark Protection. Informa- 


tion regarding Trade-Marks and unfatr competition tm trade. 
OUR FOREIGN BOOK 


We have Direct Agencies in Foreign Countries and~ oon 
Foreign Patents in shortest time and at lowest cost. 
PROGRESS OF INVENTION | 


Description cf World’s Most Pressing Problems by Leading 
Scientists and Inventors. All Communications and Data 
Strictly Confidential. Interference and Infringement | 

Suits Prosecuted. a 


DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS. 
IN PATENT MATTERS 


IMPORTANT! To Avoid Dela 
YOU SHOULD HAVE YOUR CASE MADE 
SPECIAL IN OUR OFFICE to save correspondence, 
secure protection and early filing date in the Pa 
Office. To secure special preparation of your case si 
$25.00 on account with model or sketch and deser 
tion of invention. ae 
Our Lawyers Practice in all U.S. Courts and defend 
in Suits involving Patents, Trade-Marks and Copyr 
OUR ORGANIZATION OFFERS PERSONAL SERVICE — 
By Experienced Patent Lawyers, Solicitors, and Draftsmen 
We regard a satisfied client as our best advertisement, and furnish, upor 
quest, lists of clients in any state for whom we have secured patents. 


Highest References — Prompt Service — Reasonable T. erie 


CU REECURSCeR ERMAN ARS RRE RR ERE RENE WRITE TODAY **20annannnennsenesseeseensnseenn 
zane 


‘ VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Patent Attor 
a Took i Registered Patent Attorneys Ss Se 
2 MAIN OFFICES; 776 Ninth St., Washington, D.C. 
(' = ‘BRANCH OFFICES: 1007 Woolworth Blds., New York City: 2 
00m Liberty Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., 514 Empire B ti amie 7} 
1110-1112 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; 1010 Hobart Bide. Sant Rane 
Gentlemen: Please send me FREE OF CHARGE your books as described above. 
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o ib tried answering advertisements. 
ou advertised for yourself and got many 
Ss answers. 


e trading in the left-over market 
rkers. 


ez a. at employment agencies. 
stered at the white-collar exchanges. 


able to on plead yourself with any 
ising opening 
EL the ies market for 


11GH CLASS COMMODITY like 
yourself has to be sold. You have 
i on the buyer’ personally. A 
agent, who people always 
had enviable positions thrown 
ays he never got a position with- 
ng and asking for it. 
man you cannct call, saying, 
rospect, I want to sell you some 
He might ask, ‘What kind of 
Will you say, “Oh any kind of 
What do you prefer?” No, you 
; tem You must have 
2 z to se’ 
most pathetic thing in the busi- 
orld is the ‘‘Situation Wanted” 
advertisements by men with 
whereas the “Help Wanted’ 
teem with advertisements for 
s toservein important capacities! 


pro} mi 


to profit: it 
1 get an “executive batten? Because 


a conditions (chain stores, long 
, hand-to-mouth buying, etc.), 


tiedes piper ncete) ~ Suieyes 
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to get a better position 


Sars Saar son “@iease write plainly) 
(REA es ere 


ca Fee 


Poa Steer 
© book 
Bie! Cathedral 6372. 
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New Tork Mf possible; sound healt, “able CR: 
-]end willing to work. D 152, Herald | 57; 


»| Tribune, Downtown 
= BOGKKEEPER, 30. deaf. wide experience, 
« wishes oftice work, references, B 92, 
| Herald Tribune 4 
= | BOOKKEEPER — Beginner; references: 
William Richter, $7 B. 68th, Regent 7840. 
is “TLER, sete chambermaid, experi nced, * 
N._city Ser cornle y= B.7 344 Bast) 
t 


there is now an extraorlinary demand for the _ 
architects of finance, executive accountants. This | 2 
generation will not produce enough acccuntants,» Piss 


Why should that interest you? Because econ 
ancy is one of the highest paid professions in the 
world. Because the demand exceeds the supply.” 
And because Accountancy offers a quick and sure 
road to a better position—and a. better income. a 


Forget the money side for a minute. Accountancy © 
is fascinating. It leads you into the vital problems | 
of business management. Profits and losses depend. — 
on your decisions. Your opinions are sought because 
you are the man who measures profits—the man whose 
decisions are vital to the company’s success. You: | 
are no longer an observer, you have become a decider, 
And your future is unlimited. 


Now you can learn Accountancy easily and quiekiy 
without interfering with your present work. The 
International Accountants Society has made this” 
possible. Through its Course thousands of ambitious 
men and women have risen to positions of greater re-_ 
spensibility and larger opportunity. The same oppor-_ i 
tunity which has enabled them to double or triple 
their incomes is open to you. You at least owe it id 
yourself to investigate tbis thorougbly! , a 

. 
3 


To the man who wants to insure himself against 
the ‘Situations Wanted” columns, who wants to have 
a definite commodity to sell at a high market price, 
we offer an interesting 80-page booklet, “How to 
Learn Acccunting.” It explains everything in a clear 
and helpful way. It tells how Accounting will help ~ 
you in your present work, and enable you to get a- 
better position. Write your name and address beiow. 
Tear off the coupon. Mail it—today! y 


bye 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, Inc. 


Since January 1, 1927, a Division of the 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE y5 


HE INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INC. 
1 South ‘Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

d me, free, “How To LEARN ACCOUNTING,’ 
ee increase my income as your other students have done. 


and tell me how 


Business 
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SPINAL 


DEFORMITIES 


Thousands helped by 
Philo Burt Method 


Over 57,000 cases success- 
fully treated in the last 27 
years.” _ 

Whatever - the: nature’ of 
your spinal affliction there 
is hope for ‘you in the Philo 
Burt Method, It has 
brought relief and happiness 
to many thousands * who 
despaired. What it. has 
done for ‘ethers it should 
do for you. This you can 
prove to your own satis-> 
faction without cost. 


30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


to prove its value to you 


Whether you be young or old, the Philo Burt 
Method, consisting of a supporting appliance 
and corrective exercises offers 3 ou quick re- 
lief, greater comfort and possibly a complete 
cure. The Appliance is light, cool and easily 
adjusted. The price is within reach of all. 


Can You Afford to 
Ignore this Offer? 
Surely not. Especially as our 30 days’ trial 
offer gives you every chance to Bion the 
value of the Method in your own case. 
You cannot buy a Philo Burt Appliance until 
you investigate—for we will not sell you one 
until we know all’ about your case. Each 
Appliance is especially made to meet the 
needs in each particular case. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Please describe your case fully so we can give 
you definite information at once. To. write 
us puts you under no obligation. Doit today! 


PHILO BURT COMPANY 


227 Odd Fellows Bldg., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Thousands of Re- 


markable Cases. 


The true statements of help- 
less men and women suffering 
from deformities of the 
back who found relief, 
benefit and cure with the 
Philo Burt Method would 
fill this book. 
To note just a few cases: 
A young woman bedrid- 
den at 26 after suffering 
206 years is now strong and 
vigorous at 29. 
A soldier suffering great | 
pain from spinal tuber- 
culosis for six years, found 
instant improvement after 
leather jackets and steel 
braces had failed. After 
wearing the Philo Burt 
oy Appliance siz months he 
ES can walk without pain. 
J A man so helpless he could not, eee from. his 
wheel-chair found quick relief in’ the'Philo Burt 
: Method. Within a year he was riding horse- 
At all DRUGGISTS .. $1.25 back-and: playing tennis. 


= Send for free trial’ bottle Write for free book and full information today. 
WwW, F-YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Bear 
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of Small Salary Tells Wife of $50 Increase 


He was putting in long “T've been promoted with 
hours at unskilled work. an increase of $50 a month, 
His small pay scarcely Grace. And the first extra 


lasted from week to week. money is yours. Just a 
He saw other men pro- little reward for urging me 


moted. Then he learned to study at home. The Boss 
the veason. They had spe- says my spare-time training 
cial training. So one day he has made me a more valu- 
made up his mind that he able man to the firm. We're 


was going to t Starting up easy street, 
of training tos. cae wex , to you and the 


1 Ae 


Makes Important Resolution His Employer Praises Him 

“T’ve thought it all out» ‘He's the first man I think 
Grace! I’m as good a man of whenever there’s a _posi- 
as any of them. All I need tion open. And he always 
is special training—and I’m made good because he pre= 
going to get it. If the In- pared himself for the job 
ternational Correspondence ahead. We pay him $100 


Schools can raise other a week now and he will be 
earning even more some 


men’s salaries, they can \ 
raise mine too. I’m going to day. I wish we had more 
mark and mail the coupon men like him.’’ 
= ” 

tonight and find out how. Now Owns Own Home 

In city, town and country, 
thousands of men have goo 
positions and happy, pros- 
erous homes because they 
et the I. C. 8. prepare 
them for promotion. Why 
don’t you find out what this 
great school can do for 
you? It takes only a mo- 
ment to mark and mail the 


a] No matter where you live, 
the I. C. S. will come to 
you. No matter what your 
handicaps, the I. C. 8S. has 
a plan to meet your circum- 
stances. No matter how 
limited your education, the 
mye cent es pcirbars LC. coupon, but that one step 
= x ke i ir , j e 
5. pee make Jt eas; =a i may be the means of chang- 
ing your entire life. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 4391-D, Scranton, Penna. 


_ Without cost or obligation on my part. please send me a copy of your booklet, ““‘Who Wins and 
Why,” and full particulars about the subject before which I have marked an X in the list below: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


O Business Management O spanish O Stenography and Typing 
©) Industrial Management O) French Railway Mai! Clerk 
J Personnel Management O Salesmanship Common School Subjects 
O Traffic Managemen nt 0 English High School Subjects 
© Accounting & C.P.A. Coaching OO Advertising LO) Givil Service 
Oj Cost Accounting C Business Correspondence 0 tliustrating 

Bookkeeping [J Show Card and Sign Lettering _ Cartooning 
meee work TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
U Blectrical Engineering O surveying and Mapping C) Concrete Builder 
© Electric Lighti O Plumbing and Heating C) Structural Engineer 
O Mechanical Engineer DD Architect Chemistry — Pharmacy 
1 Mechanical Draftsman O Architects’ Blueprints @ Automobile Work 
Machine Shop Practice CJ Contractor and Builder [] Agriculture and Poultry 
(Railroad. Positions t Steam Engineering a Radio [4 Airplane Engines 
f Gas Engine Operating G Architectural Draitsman ) Mathematics 
Civil Engineer () Mining 
SEVER Nata LsiaitisiviN olers!s.< Sis\v ialB’ ole s,016 9.0 0,s)e0 swe Se ase POP pO ag SER TTR IN FOO Rene Toe Mas 


AGT CHB tac. cor Foss cose ns este ena Soe es eisa en eetetam neon 
% rig ca 8 


-$21,988,620.96. 
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A Few Facts About the Travelers 


Has been writing accident 
insurance since 1864—pi- 
oneer in what is today one of 
the most common forms of 
protection. 

Has more than double 
the regular accident imsur- | 
ance of any other commercial 
company im the world; 1927 
accident premium volume 
was $11,078,275.32. 

Has been writing guar- 
anteed low-cost life insurance 
since 1865; has total life in- 
surance in force of over 
$4,198,968,680. 

Has 53% more business 
in automobile liability and 
property damage insurance 
than any other company; 
1927 premium volume was 


Leads the world in number 
of employers served by all 
forms of employer-employee 
insurance. 

Had insured January 1, 1928 under group life policies, 915,516 employees for 
$1,198,909,523 under contracts with 23% more employers than are so insured 
by any other company in the world. 

Has over 68% more liability and compensation business than any other 
company ; 1927 premium volume in these lines was $46,871,145.34. 

Has more than 77,000 employers of labor insured. under compensation 
policies. ites 

Has paid for the prevention of accidents by inspection $19,963,923; 740 ac- 
tively employed in the Inspection Division; made 464,662 inspections in 1927. 


The largest multiple-line insurance 
organization in the world 


Is represented by more than 40,000 agents and brokers; has in addition over. 


5,000 Accident Ticket agents. 


Maintains 214 Claim service offices; has paid claims amounting to $650,- : 
187,647; issued over 909,000 bank drafts and checks for poliey heniefita 7 


in'1927 
Total income of The Travelers Companies 1927, $198,596,333.. 


THE TRAVELERS 


The Travelers Insurance Company The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company oi 8! Sea 


HARTFORD, : 


a) 


- - mii ‘CONNECTICUT. |] 
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Advertisemenis—Patents. 


At the right is a view of my draftin spec- 
ification offices where a large rit Pree t 
enced experts are in my constant employ, 


My Patent Law Offices i“ 
Just Across Street 3 

from U.S. Pat.” fee 
Office. Se 


Protect Your Ideas 


- If you have a practical, novel idea for a new 
article or for an improvement on an old one, you 
should communicate with a competent Registered 
Patent Attorney AT ONCE. Every year thousands 
of applications for patents are filed in the U. S. 
_ Patent Office: Frequently two or more applications 
are made for substantially the same idea. In such a 
case, the burden of proof rests upon the last applica- 
tion filed: Delay of even a few days in filing the 
_ application sometimes means the loss of a patent. 
_ So lose no time. Get in touch with me at once by 
_ mailing the coupon below. 


_ Prompt, Careful, Efficient Service 


’ This large, experienced organization devotes its entire time and 
’ attention to patent and trademark cases. Our offices are 
directly across the street from the U. S. Patent Office. We can 
proceed in the quickest, safest and best ways in preparing an 
application for a patent covering your idea. Our success has 
_ been built on the strength of satisfactory service to inventors 
__and trade-mark owners located in every state in the Union. 


a 


- Strict Secrecy Preserved — Write Me 
ad in Confidence 


All communications, sketches, drawings, etc., are held in 
“strictest confidence in steel, fireproof files. Write me fully and 
- frankly. Your case will have my personal attention. It is 
' probable that I can help you. Highest references. But FIRST— 
clip the coupon and get my free book. 


Clarence A. O’Brien 


Registered Patent Attorney 


Member of Bar of: Supreme Court of the 

‘United States; Court of, Appeals, District of 

Columbia; Supreme Court, District of Coium- 
bia; United States Court of Claims. 


” PRACTICE CONFINED EXCLUSIVELY TO PATENTS, 
: TRADEMARKS AND COPYRIGHTS. 


under my personal 
supervision. 


Free Books 


No Charge for information 
On How to Proceed 


The booklet shown here contains valuable 
information that every inventor should have, 
With it, I will send my ‘‘Record of Inven- 
tion’”’ form, on which you can sketch your 
idea and establish its date before a witness. 
Such evidence may later prove valuable, 
Simply mail the coupon. 
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Clarence A. O’Brien, | 
Registered Patent Attorney, 
2421 Security Savings & Commercial | 
Bank Bidg., | 

Washington, D. C, 

Send me your free book, ‘‘How to Ob- | 
tain a Patent,’ and your ‘‘Record of In- 
vention” form. No cost or obligation. | 


INRBIO sa nial oe 500 ciuee se receceerscs | 

I 
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Cth ote ets cele State... cass | 
(Important; Print or Write name 

clearly) J 


Many teachers have had entire classes pass 
with high marks through using Smith’s helps — 


 QMITH’S Regents Review Books For final examinations, College § 
_ J help to keep the pope interested Entrance, Civil Service, Teachers’ § 
_. and working at his best all the term. Examinations, etc., use Smith’s Re- — 
‘Valuable for daily assignment, rapid gents Review Books and other Smith § 
__ drill work, oral or written reviews, tests. helps. Recommended by successful @ 
» Handy fill-in for odd moments. Avalu- candidates for the past 33 years. Kept 9 
able supplement to any text-book. up-to-date by continual addition and @ 
With these carefully planned ques- _ revision. * Rl PS ee 
tions you can not only mensure the A Sain, Rages, Question, Boole and 
progress of the pupu but also analyze ; teresti PIA pe 
and remedy his weak points. Pgs a whet: es ck 
as Kept constantly up-to-date through You’ll be enthusiastic about § 
continual revision each year. them, too! 1 Se 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS , 


© 2 


“[Mrortant points of the subject picked 
+ out and carefully grouped for easy study. 
~ Question Books also contain recent papers com- 
| plete. They save class time, develop confi- 
dence and self-reliance. 

Answer Books give complete explanations 
h charts and diagrams. 

Smith’s Regents Review Books are authentic 
' summaries of the New York State Regents 
 expminations for the past 20 years. Recog- 
aS and used, in thousands of public private 
d_ parochial schools throughout the United 
tates and Canada. 


48 Subjects—Both Elementary 


Arithme etic Physiology 
- Elementary English Zoology 
h: Physics 
Chemistry 


: _~ Spelling ; 
Algebra 
Ny Intermediate Algebra 
: reoakeye nan Algebra 


Physical Geography 
English L., I1., It 
English Grammar. 
Elementary Drawing 
Ancient History 
English History 
Modern History B 
American History 
Civil Government 


“Solid. aeametry 
oy Bac octnetry, 
- Biology 


Report cards tell a happy story when 
Smith’s Regents Review Books are used. 


wiv 


From A High School ~ 
Teacher: 


“With the aid of your Regeatape! 


view Books in Trigonometry I was: .|- 


able to achiéve a remarkable record \ 


in the State Examination held on 
January 24. Every one of my 62 
students who took the examination 
passed. The average was 92.48 +, 


Eleven received 100%; thirty- 
six between 90% and 99%.” 


and High School. 


Economics —° 
Spanish (ist 2 years) 
French I., a3 
German i. TE .,,101, 
Latin I., Tit. 


ana ae Arithmetic 
Commercial Geography 
Commercial Law 
Elementary Bookkeeping 
Advanced Bookkeeping 
History of Education 
Psychology. and. Prins 
ciples of Education 


| Botany 
3 Question Books and Answer Books, Only 40c Each. 
35c Each in Lots of 6 = 30c Each in Lots of 12 or More. 


¢ ) er Smith Helps in Teaching include Palmer's Mental Arithmetic, How toTeach 
rat in SeatWork, Report Cards, etc. Attractive Prices. Write for FREE Cata og 


‘W. HAZLETON SMITH, 509 Walker Blidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


S COUPON TO ORDER BOOKS OR TO ASK FOR FREE CATALOG m4 

lazleton Smith, 509 Walker Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. : 

_ HIGHER STANDINGS ON EXAMINATIONS INTEREST ME! | 

I enclose §.........-.-+- for the following: i 

— No. of Copies Question or Answer Books { Name of Subject I 

i gR ENB ane pees Cee eee ee . ee veescoeen | 

weer eesereces Peewee essere eeteserere CoeeseK er sersaoevesee ee ee ee | Bae easel | 

Send me complete catalog of Smith’s helps, FREE E 

Oa ar ee eed 
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HIGHEST prices paid for old coins. Keep ALL oid Mon 

$2 to $500. EACH paid for hundreds of coins dated before 

1895. Send TEN cents for our New Illustrated Coin Wa 

Book, size 4x6, showing prices we GU. ANTEE to pay 

Get posted at once, it may mean many dollars to you. 

We have a fine line of Gold, Silver and Copper coins fo 
If you wish to Buy or Sell send for our Po Sd 


C. F. CLARKE & CO. 
Dealers in OLD and RARE Coins 
Room 5, Clarke Bldg., Le Roy, Ne ¥ 


DIEGES & ae i 


15 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 


Manufacturing Specialty Jewelers 


Class, Fraternity, Club and Society Pins, ; 
Rings and Keys, Medals, Prize and Lov- 
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ms 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


Meyer Both Company, maintaining the 

# most widely known Commercial Art 
{ Studios in the World, offers you a practical 
training based upon 25 years’ success in produc- 
ing over @ quarter million drawings for leading 
advertisers. This attractive profession equally 
open to men and women. Home study in- 
struction. 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School. 


Send 4c in stamps for illustrated book © 
telling of the-suecess of our students. 


Dépt. 42 
Q oticnicen Ave. at 20th St, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ing Cups, Plaques and Trophies, etc. 


We Invite Correspondence Per- 
taining to Special Order Work 


MUSIC TAUGHT "HOME 


By the Oldest and Most Reliable School 
” Music in America—Established _ 1895 


Beginners or advanced players. One les 

weekly. Illustrations make eves ssneeane pl 

Only expense about 3e per day to | 

of postage and music used. “W: 
BOOKLET which explains ee 


AGENTS cA 


Genuine Gold Sign Lett 


For store fronts, office wi 
glass signs of all kinds. No 
necessary. Anyone can put t 
and make money right fro 


A Comfortable Weekly — 


You can sell to nearby trade 
all over the country, . phere f 
demand for window. lett 

town. Send for 

ticulars. 


Liberal Ofter to: 


University grade. 


it can do for you. 


LE EXTE 


ness Management: Training for Offi- 
anagerial, Sales and Executive posi- 


n Salesmanship: Training for Sales 
Advertising Executives, Solicitors, 
Promotion Managers, Salesmen, Manu- 
ers’ Agents and all those engaged in 
wholesale or specialty selling. 


al Law: Reading, Reference and 
n Service for Business Men. 


Business Correspondence and 
‘Training for Sales and Collection 
espondents; Sales Promotion Managers; 
edit and Office Managers, Correspondence 
sors; Secretaries, etc. 


Hi 


‘anagement—Foreign and Do=- 
‘raining for positions as Railroad 
Traffic Manager, etc. 

anagement: For Executives, 
fice and Shop Employees and 


Jome-Stu 


""G@ COURSES @ 


675,000 Enrolled 


ION UNIVERSITY 


e send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an 
Also a copy of your booklet: “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. — 


LaSalle training means specialized -business education of 


_LaSalle training has directly helped many thousands of am- 
bitious men to worth-while advancement the world over. ; 


Find out about it today. - jars 
Resources $5,000,000 — 


‘Salle Extension University 


“The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


ND MAIL a = eee lUcmellUlUmellmell elle 


Dept. 2316-R | CHICAGO, ILL. 


those desiring practical training in industrial 
management principles and practice. 


O Modern Foremanship and Production 
Methods: Training in the direction and 
handling of industrial forces—for Executives. 
Managers, Superintendents, Contractors, 
Foremen, Sub-Foremen, etc. . 


Railway Station Management. — 
Personnel Management: Training for Em- 


ployers, Employment Managers, Executives, 
Industrial Engineers. 


Credit and Collection Correspondence. 
Banking and Finance. ' 
Expert Bookkeeping. 

Business English. 

Commercial Spanish. ; 
Effective Speaking. P , 


Cc. P. A. Coaching for Advanced Accounte 
ants. 


1 Stenotypy, Stenography 
O Telegraphy 
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ooooood 
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proof of what. 
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LaSalle trained men can be found in responsible positions with te 
every large corporation and business firm in America. ; 


_ The LaSalle “Problem Method” of-home study has proved 

a - itself to be the speediest and most practical plan of business © 
4 training known to educational science. What LaSalle training 
; has done for men in all walks of business life is 


- THE READING OF LAW has brought swift, sure success ta 
thousands of men who without the benefit of this ‘specialize 
_ knowledge would probably never have progressed: beyond ordi 
achievement. A practical working knowledge of LAW i is a sl 

cut to personal power in every walk of life, 


= is of prime importance in every 
oy, eA ’ business. A mass of statutes, 
AS decisions, rulings—changes 
sie from old precedents — new interpretations of 
«commercial law—all make the legal expert a 
os. prnitive necessity in every large business house. 
Be =: ever before Bere. sprcrpects aot bores for anes 
who can answer the puzzling legal questions 
which come up daily. Important executive Casck, eatineaticnl aes oeeparel b 
positions with large salaries are always seeking law professors. You will be directed 


legal experts. step. Graduate with a degree of | 


ae ae . this training at home—in spare 
: training often leads to a big 
I AV executive position, because it eed to leave your present Position, | 
er: enables a man to dictate poli- 


also includes consulting privileges 
_ cies that are legally sound—to make quick, cor- departments of the university—a ser 
‘rect decisions on intricate points. Every large 


experts enti train you re 1 
phase of law. You will get the 
as at leading resident universiti 


offered by any other institution. — 


corporation has a well equipped legal depart- Decide now to be a law-trained 
ment, and smaller concerns have theirretained above the ranks—increase your inco 
legal advisers. The presidents of many corpo- creasing your mental capacity. ; : 
rations (for example: Pullman Company, Ameri- 
ean Sugar Refining Company, National Biscuit 


Company, etc.) are law-trained men, Get Free Descriptive Bookle S 


] A is a stepping-stone to personal Just mail the coupon and we will s 


prestige and social standing. information about the LaSalle hom 

The successful lawyer, or law- course in Law and about our free consi 
equipped business man, has open a prosperous service, We will also 
eareer in a dignified, influential profession. No send you a copy of our 
other profession opens up greater opportunities, famous book, “Ten Years’ 
And never before has it been so easy to acquire Promotion in One." Send 
a thoro law training of university grade. for your copy now. 


Pe ee ee men am ee Fire? Yourself Thru LaSalle! = — am 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept 2316-L Chicago 


**The World’s Largest Business Training Institution’’ 


| Without cost or obligation to me, please send me full in- 

formation about your home study course in Law and your® 

lis consulting service; also free copy of your book, ten 
Years’ Promotion in One.”’ 


Name sssesserrersssssesscsssssssseeseeeePOMELIOD sveseessconocennsnsnnnssecesens 


—\ I ALOR set cyonicnersnisicnceaceesatie ete ieee aa 


men who really know their business—is 
unceasing. Big corporations are in con- 
» . Stant need of expert counsel in matters 
relating to Auditing, Cost Accounting, 
- Business Law, Organization, Manage- 
- ment, Finance. Men whocan prove their 
; lifications in this important branch of 
usiness are rapidly promoted to re- 
from $3,000 to $10,000 a 


isible executive positions 
fiven an opportunity to 
year—even to higher in- 
& 


earn real salaries. The range 


‘Under the LaSalle 

_ * Problem Method 
3 fhy let the other 
ow walk away with 
better job, when 
t in your own 


me you can equip : ticulars, ; 
yourself forasplendid ———"“2 ee The coupon will — 
in this. profit- AUDITS | Pring you an inspir- 
ing story’ Denes 
ect arses in 4 
i PLANS FOR | man,through at Hoimesclaaredene 
s 3 gh study at home,cleared the 
OS Aa ee agri ing of FINANCING | path’ to success: also the’ true facts 


Ss 


pr 
ee 


he direct super- 
n of William B. Castenholz, ‘soe cP A; 


s 


e 
Higher Accountancy: 
le Training Courses: 
g for every important busines: 
[7] Business Management 
| | Modern Salesmanship 
i |Law—Degree of LL.B. 

| | Commercial Law 

| | Traffic Management— 

; ‘and Domestic 


spondence 


Cc. P. A. Co 


Become an Expert Accountant. 


The profession that pays big incomes 


~The demand for skilled accountants— - 


ASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 
es me = Find Yourself Through LaSalle! — — — — — — — 


SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 2316-HR Chicago 
lease nen: book, “* tancy, the Profession that Pays,” and full information regarding 
pep Fitgerrice, eay pacer of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me, 


Training for position as Auditor, Comptroller, 
Certified Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, ete. 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution in the pg It offers 
eres 


s need. If more interested in any of these courses, chec 


Personne! Management 
Modern Business Corre- 


Expert Bookkeeping 
Business English 
Commercial Spanish 
Effective Speaking 


large staff of instructors—legal staff 


; f ,organization — 
and management specialists; business efficiency - 
engineers, and Certified Public Accountants, | 


Preliminary knowledge of bookkeeping is un- 
necessary. You will be given whatever training, 
instruction or review on the subject of bookkeep- _ 
Ing you may personally need—and without any 
extra expense to you. Our big free book on the 
accountancy profession fully explains how we 
train you from the ground up, according to your — 
individual needs, from the simplest bookkeeping 

: principles to the most advanced 
accounting problems. All text 
material supplied in the course has — 
been especially prepared in clear, 
easy - to- understand language, so 
that you can readily master the 

principles by home study. 


If you are dissatis- 
fied with your present — 
equipment—if you 
recognize the oppor- 
tunities that lie ahead 
of you through home- 
study training — you - 
will do well to send 
at once for full par- 


about present-day opportunities in Ac- 
counting, all without obligation. Our conve- — 
nient-payment plan places these opportunities 
within the reach of everyone. 


The man in earnest to get ahead will find the ~ 
coupon just below this text his most profitable 
aid to progress, It takes but a moment to fill it 
out and sign and mail it—and the time to START 
towards greater things is NOW, 


™~ 


aching for 


and Finance Advanced Accountants 
| Mod: Foremanship _ Stenotypy—Stenography , 
- dustrial Manas ement | Telegraphy ye 


eee ee ee 
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SUCCESS— 


IE you are normal, you want the com- 
forts and luxuries which are the by- 
products of success—a home of your 
own—a new car—the leisure to read— 
the means to travel. 


, You want these things very much. 

“ But—you are kéen enough to perceive that 
experience and facility in handling veutine 
work will never get them for you. 

What, then, are you doing to gain that spe- 
cialized experience—that trained ability —for 
which business firms are willing to pay real 
money? 

During the past twenty years more than 
650,000 men have found the answer to that ques- 
tion in home-study training under the alle 
Problem Method. 

Evening after evening, they have seated them- 
selves, to all intents avd purposes, at the desks 
of men in high-salaried positions, and have 
squarely faced the Jvod/ems of those positions. 

Evening after evening, they have been shown 
the Arizcipfles involved in the solution of such 
problems—and how those principles are ap- 
plied by highly successful business houses, 

Evening after evening, they have tackled con- 


Will You Pay the Price? 


- all wit 


$ 

hf 

< 

iy 

2 

x 

Z 

} 

crete problems, lifted bodily from business life, é 
and under the ‘direction of some of the ablest F] 
men in their respective fields Zave worked those 3 
problems out for themselves. : 
That they have been weil rewarded for their i 
foresight and their earnestnessis shown by the 4 
fact that during only six months’ time as many \-: 
as 1,248 LaSalle members reported salary in- t 
creases re aR $1,399,507 —an average. increase H 
per man of H 


Send for Free Book 
Ten Years’ Promotion in One 


If you— knowing these facts—are content to 
drift, you will not profit by reading further. 

If on the other hand you have imagination 
enough to see yourself in a home of your own, 
enjoying the comforts and luxuries of life — the 
coupon below may shorten your journey to 
success by manv years. 

Note, please, that the coupon will bring you 
full particulars of the training which appeals to 
you, together, with. your copy of that most in- a 
spiring book,’ “Ten Years’ Promotion in One” — % 
out obligation. : 

If you want success, and are willing to pay 
the price, ACT} 


—— 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY , 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
= ome oe owe oe — —— — Find Yourself Through LaSalle!- oo = —— 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept.2316-RA CHICAGO 


T shall be glad to have details of your salary-increasing plan, together with complete inform 
regarding the opportunities in the business field I have checked below. Also a ar of * ten ace 
Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 


[| Business Management Personnel Management 
[| Modern Salesmanship Modern Business Correspond- 


‘(-] Higher Accountancy ence y 
. | Law—Degree of LL.B. Expert Bookkeeping se 
[7] Commercial Law: ‘ Business English 


Commercial Spanish 
Effective Speaking 
C.P. A, Coaching for 


“P1 Traffic M (pln 
Ht) ‘earcten and Deeseciied 


Railway Station Management 


Banking and Finance Advanced Accountants 
Modern Foremanship H Stenotypy —Stenography 
Industrial Management Telegraphy 
Name... Present Position.........cc-._---icsseeus.. Address. ; | 
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Ive trained dinitreds of fellows athome 


TE Smith 


Pres. 


in their spare time for Big Pay Radio Jobs. 


Look atThese 
Earnings 


Has Made $10,000 
More in Radio 


“I can safely say 
that I have made 
$10,000 more in 
Radio than I would 
have made if I 
had continued at 
the old job. When 
I enroll with 


ampere. 
tious young men to get into 
Ra Ther is no greater 


Victor i. tee, 
931 Cranf 
Bronx, New York City. 


$S5c0 a Month 


“When I enrolled with N. R. 
I. I was a piece on a 

I have a 
fine, fast growing Radio busi- 
ness. I have $2800 in the 
bank and about $300 worth 
of Radio stock. I made it all 


3535 Sheffleld St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


$3,000 a Year 


“TI cannot give. 
too much cots 
to the N. 
, for what I ae 

been able to do 
in Radio. I have 
. averaged $3000 a 
year for the pat 
4 three years. 

: in the Radio bus- 
iness. -consider ail _ the 
success «have obtained so 
far due | entirely to your 


Fred A. Nichols, 
eae Colo; 


This 3 is Radio's Biggest Year @&igeeeeeees 


Radio’s amazing growth is making hundreds of big-pay jobs 
every year. Trained men are needed in twenty different 
branches. Here’s a field that is growing fast enough to bring 
success in a year or two. I have doubled, tripled, quadrupled 
the salaries of men in one year. My book points out the many 
jobs in Radio. Clip the coupon. Get a copy now. Why be 
satisfied with anything less than $50 to $250 a .— when that’s 
what Radio pays its good men? 


So many opportunities many begin malta $5 to 
$20 a week extra almost at once 


tis don’t have to wait one year, two years, not even six months 
to begin making more money. I’ll show you the plans and ideas 

that are making $5 to $20 a week extra for my students beginning 

almost the day they enroll. G. W. Page, 1807 21st Ave., S., 

ville, Tenn., made $935 in his spare time while taxing the Tone 

No need to worry about money, this is the famous course that pays 


for itself. 
Learn at home in spare time 


Don’t lose a minute from your job. Ail I ask is part of your spare 
time. My erin method of training with six big outfits of 
Radio parts (almost a complete home “experimental laboratory) 
makes learning at home easy, fascinating, a pleasure. Boys 14, men 
Ep to 60 have finished my course successfully. You don’t need a 
gh school education. Many of my most suceessful graduates 
didn’t even finish grades. Furthermore, the day you enroll I'll 
give you a contract agreeing to refund every penny of your money 
you are not satisfied with the lessons and instruction I give you. 


Get this valuable 64-page Book AT ONCE 


“Rich Rewards in Radio” shows where the big Radio jobs are, 
what they pay, what others are making, how you can_ quickly 
become a Radio Expert. It has started hundreds of fellows on 
the road to Wicca money who thought success was not for them. 
Get a opr Not the slightest obiigation. Clip, mail the coupon. 


Do it N 
J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. 9M72 


‘FREE National Radio Institute, Washington,D.C. 


<s | 


Mail Coupon N Ow 


“J. E. Smith, President, 
Dept, 9M72, National Radio Institute, ° 
Washington, D D.C. 


-Dear-Mr: Smith; Send me your book, “Rich Re- 
wards in Radio.” I want to know about the 
money-making opportunities in Radio and me OME 
practical’ method of training men at hom 
their spare time to become Radio Experts. ‘This 
& request does not obligate me. 


“vame © eciidiis dias ver SSG eae ap oe 
BOAGTERS 5.4.0 os es camiescresiencls visu CERO CPs ty: 
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“DON’T SHOUT” 


= r you. can hear now as well as anybody. 
‘our ni With mae MORLEY PHONE. I've a pair in 
my ears ees but they are invisible. I would not know 
J had them in, myself, only that I hear all it? 


The Morley Phone for the 
DEAF 


is #0 the ears what glasses are to the eyes. Invisible, 
: comfortable, weightless and harmless, Anyone 
can adjust it. Over one hundred thousand sold, 


Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 762,10 South 18th SL, Phitadelphia, Pa. ” 


NEW YORK PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
DWIGHT SBHOOL 
72, PARK A 


38th and a Streets 


uae ee 


KE YEARS IN PREPARATION FOR 
COLL E AND REGENTS 
‘WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS | 


Enter at Any Laboratori ay and Evening Sessions 
Inquire for gape and “Success in Recents’ and College Pa oe Examinations. 


A PERFECT LOOKING NOSE 
Can Easily Be Yours 


Trados Model No. 25 
corrects now all ill-shaped noses nuickiy; Dainlessly, perma- 
nently and comfortably at home, It is the only adjustable, safe 
and guaranteed patent device that will actually give you a per- 
fect looking nose. Over 90,000 satisfied users. For yearg 
recommended by physicians. 16 years of experience in mannu- 
facturing Nose Shapers A at your service, 
Model 25 jr. for children 
Prize medal awarded = big Wembley Exposition, London, 
England, on June 8, 1925. 
Write for testimonials and free booklet, which tells you 
how to obtain a portees caleogg Dees Seesiatian 
» Pioneer Nos 
Dept. 3146 Binghamton, N. Y. 


DENT-ZEL- ITE 


(TRADE MARE) 
Pat. Aug. 17th, 1920 


An Instantaneous Pes eR a: 
A Wonderful meothache Remedy 


Relieves Ache, Closes Cavity and Prevents Further Decay 

DENT-ZEL-ITE caretully — in the cavity will remain for weeks and at the game time keep 

tooth from aching, or if aching when applied, relieves it almost immediately. A marvel of 

until permanent filling can me secured. 

j Can be used for Children with Absolute Safety 
Sold by druggists or mailed on rece! Apt ot the price 5e $ 

LENOX MFG. CO., 484 SIXTH AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y3 


Don't Let Electricity Fool You! 


Ané it is not necessary to take an extensive correspondence or college course with our service &t your finger 
$ips. We solve your electrical problems for you regardless of what they may be. Authoritative information 
and advice on any electrica] subject in a clear concise manner. Maximum results at a minimum fee, since 
all our transactions are by mail we have no elaborate offiges to maintain. Write us now—no obligation. 


THE A. H. 8. ELECTRICAL SERVICE AND ENGINEERING BUREAU 
P. 0. Box 132 - Flushing, New York, N. Y. 


B 
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“Don’t make a monkey 


of yourself! 


cried Bob as | sat down 
the piano 


- FT WAS love at first sight when I met 
Helen. Unfortunately, she didn’t feel the 
same way. 

_ “All you need is a little publicity,” Bob 

insisted. “‘Just leave it tome...” The 

very next day he announced, “‘I’ve boosted 

your stock sky high!’ : 
»“How?”’ 

“Well, she’s crazy about music. So I con- 
veniently forgot that you can’t play a note 
and told her you are an accomplished pianist!” 

“But Bob...” 

_ “Not another word! You're sitting 

' pretty, now! If you’re asked to play just say 

_ you’ve sprained your wrist!’”’ 


I Am Asked to Play the Piano 


That evening we were ali gathered about the piano. 
ppvont you pes something for us?” cried Helen. 
ee a smile I bowed low... 
would be a pleasure! oe A oraleang ge 
_ _Calmly ignoring Bob’s frantic signals, I sat down at the 
i aS 3 ae as a flash he was at my side. 
_ .“Don't make a monkey of yourself!” he whispered ex- 
' citedly. “If Helen ever hears you play, she’ ll think every- 
__ hing else I told her is bunk, door Z na 
instead of replying I began the first notes of Irving 
Berlin’s famous “‘Russian Lullaby.” The tantalizing, 
irresistible strains seemed to throw a spell over the guests. 
a on I played—losing myself in my music—until 
» thunderous applause shook the room. I was the lion of 
_ the party! 
» - Bob could hardly restrain his couriosity until we were 
Safely home. ‘‘Why didn’t you tell me you knew how to 
play? When did you learn?” 
a Mmiled. ‘‘Remember that Free Demonstration Lesson 
Music I sent for last summer? Well, when I saw how 
asy it was to learn without a teacher I sent for the com- 
plete course. It’s t! Why, almost before I knew it I 
_ Was playing simple tunes! I can play anything now . - -” 
~ ,.. So you really are an ‘accomplished’ pianist! The 
_ joke’s on me, all right!" 
* 


* * * 


_ The above story is typical. You, too, can learn to pla 
your favorite instrument by this remarkable *‘at home’ 


method. You study 
when you please and 
as much or as little 
as you please. There 
are no tiresome scales 
—no laborious exer- 


Clarinet cises. You play sim- 
Flute ple,familiar melodies 
parechone by note right from the 
arp . 
3 Mandolin etart 
Cello Free Book 
and 
Demonstration 
Lesson 


Our wonderful il- 
lustrated free book 
and our free demon- 
stration lesson ex- 
plain all about this 


5t 


ntro 
Banjo (Plectrum, 5e 
String or Tenor 


9? 


at 


remarkable method. If you really want to learn to 
play, take this opportunity to make your dreams 
come true. Now! Sign the coupon and send it 
before it’s too late. Instruments supplied when 
needed, cash or credit. U.S. School of Music, 1139 
Brunswick Bldg., New York. 

— on ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

1139 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 

Please send me your free book, ‘‘Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home” with introduction by Dr.Frank 
Crane, Demonstration Lesson and particulars of 
your easy payment plan. I am interested in the 
following course: 


Once preeestee Pie Senet ae 
Name 

AGQTOSS. 56 62 cere en ee 

City. eee Btate lone: 


The Most Marvellous Iron Invention 
WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC IRON 


An Electric Iron That | 


Minds Its Own Temperature : 


- How many times have you wanted an electric iron that cou 
itself always at the right temperature for ironing? Here is such |j 
an iron. You turn on the electricity just as you do with an at | 
nary iron. The iron comes up to proper ironing heat and ther ‘a i } 
the electricity is turned off. Then when the iron cools a few 
degrees the electricity is turned on again. The iron is always. 


right for ironing because a little switch inside the iron watches 
the temperature for you. 


This Is the Million Dollar Iron 


Remember the stories in the newspapers and “magazin 
some time ago about the young inventor who was paid a milli n ot 
dollars by the Westinghouse Company for an invention which — 
made an automatic electric iron possible. This is that electric ae | 
iron. When you use it a while you can see why Westinghouse 
was willing to pay that large sum for the invention. Hundreds — 
of thousands of women are now using this iron. You will Be too. ae 


‘ALPHA ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. | ye 
45-51 West 25th Street, New York oo 


Ask for the Westinghouse Automatic 
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OOR OLD JONES. No’one had any 

use for him.— No one respected him. 
Across his face I read one harsh word— 
FAILURE. He just livedon. A poor 
‘Worn out imitation of a man, doing his 
Sorry best to get on in the world. If he 
had realized just one thing,he could have 
made good. He might have been a bril- 
liant success. 

There are thousands and thousands of 
men like Jones. They, too, could be 
happy, successful, respected and loved. 
But they can’t seem to realize the one 
big fact—that practically everything 
worth while living for depends upon 
STRENGTH—upon live, red-blooded, 
the-man muscle. 
| Everything you do depends upon strength. No 
Matter what your occupation, you need. the 
health, vitality and clear thinking only big; 
strong, virile muscles can give you. When you 
are ill the strength in those-big muscles pulls 
you through. At the office, in the farm fields, or 
on the tennis courts, you'll find your success gen- 
erally depends upon your muscular development. 


Here’s 2 Short Cut to Strength 
ie and Success 


\ “But,” you say, “it takes-years to build my body 
up to the point. where it-will equal those of athletic 
ampions.” It does if you go about it without any 
System, but there’s a scientific short cut. And 
that’s where I come in. 


f 30 Days is All I Need 


. In just 30 days I can do things with your body 
you never thought possible. With just afew minutes 
work ev mnorning, I will add one full inch of real, 
live muscie to each of your arms, and two whole 
inches across your chest. Many of my pupils have 
ae) more than that, but IGUARANTEE to do at 

that much for you in one short month. Your 
Meck will grow shapely, your shoulders begin to 


[ 


2 


Phe Man I Pity Most 


EARLE LIEDERMAN—The 

Author of *‘Muscle Building,” ‘Science of W'restling,” 

“Secrets of Strength,"' ** Here’s Health,” “Endurance,” 
etc. 


Muscle Builder 


broaden. Before you know it, you'll find people 
turning around when you pass. Women will want 
to know you. Your boss will treat you with a new 
respect. You'll look ten years younger, and you'll 
feel like it, too. Work will be easy.. As for play, 
why, you'll realize then that you don’t know what 
play really means. 


I Strengthen Those Inner Organs Too 


‘i But I’m not through with you. I want ninety days in alge, do the job right, and then all I ask is that you 


tand in front of oe mirror and look yourself over. 


pages and--- 
IT IS FREE 


“4 
Z It contains forty-eight full-page photographs of 
myself and some of the many prize-winning pupils I 


lave trained. Some of these came to me as pitiful 


eaklings, imploring me to help them. Look them 
now and you will marvel at their present 
ysiques. This will not obligate you at all, but for 
sake of your future health and happiness do not 
it it off. Send today—right now before you turn 
page. 

_ EARLE LIEDERMAN 


305 Broadway, New York City 


an 


EARLE LIEDERMAN, | 
Dept. 500, 305 Broadway, 
New York City 

Dear Sir: Please send me, absolutely 
FREE and without obligation on my part 
Whatever, a copy of your latest book, | 
“Muscular Development.” I 
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Pay Nothing Down. 
Sent on 5 Peptic 


| EREE TRIAL 
| All Makes— All Prices 


Sturdy, rebuilt machines that will 

give you years of service. Deal 

with the largest and oldest con- 

cern of its kind. Save more than 

half the cost of a new typewriter. iste 
Latest models, many makes. Be sure to get our prices a and || 
descriptive catalog before you buy any typewriter. ee 4 
stores in principal cities. Shipments from one nearest you. | 


EMERSON © 


Reno esa : 


FOR 


HEADACHES | 
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“They Snickered When 
I Got Up To Speak” 
— But from the First Word, I Held Them Spellbound 


* Reed banquet hall was crowded. Suddenly 
heard the chairman’s voice say—‘‘We ‘ill 
now have a few words from Mr. Byron Munn.” 
It came like a flash of lightning! He was unex- 
Pectedly calling on me for a 
speech! 

As I started to get up, I heard 
a titter run around the table. 

“Watch him make a fool of 
himself,” I overheard someone 
whieper. ‘‘He’s so bashful he’s 
afraid of his own voice.” 

I knew they were expecting 
me to make myself ridiculous, 
but I only grinned inside. 


“But When I Commenced 
to Speak’’— 

Almost from the first word, the 
smiles of doubt and derision 
faded from their faces. They were 
incredulous—amazed! My voice, 
clear as a bell—strong, forceful, 
unfaltering—rang out through the hall as I 
hammered home each point of my message with 
telling strokes! I let myself go—soaring to a 
smashing finale that almost brought them to 
their feet! 

When I finished, there was an instant of dead 
silence! And then it came—a deafening wave of 
applause rolling. up from one hundred pairs of 
hands—spontaneous, excited, thrilling! 

Was Once a ‘‘Human Clam” 

After it was all.over, Jack Hartray fell into 
step beside me as I left the hall. ‘Gee, that was 
2, great speech!” he said enthusiastically. “You 
certainly raised yourself about 100% in the eyes 
of every person in that place tonight. . And 
yet they used to call you ‘a human clam and 
the quietest man in the office!” 

It was true, too. All my lite I had been handi- 
cap) with a shy, timid and retiring nature. Asa 

it I saw dozens of men with less ability pass me 
by simply because they were good talkers and knew 
how to create the right impression. It was maddening. 


A Lucky Accident 
At last I accidentally ran across a little book en- 
titled How to Work Wonders With Words. Between 


tion. 


What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 

How to talk before your club or lodge. 
How to address board meetings. 
How to propose and respond to toasts. 
How to make a political speech. 
How to tell entertaining stories. 
How to make after-dinner speeches. 
How to converse interestingly. 
How to write letters. 
How to sell more goods. 
How to train your memory. 
How to enlarge your vocabulary, 
How to overcome stage fright. 
How to develop self-confidence. 
How to acquire a winning personality. 
How to be the master of any situa- 
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its covers I discovered certain facts and secrets I had 
hever dreamed of. 

Today I hold the sort of position that I had always 
envied. My salary has been increased! I am not 
only in constant demand as a speaker in public but 
I am asked to more social affairs 
than I have time to attend. To 
sum it all up, [am meeting worth- 
while peop! e, earning more than I 
ever dared expect and enjoying 
life to the fullest possible as 
And furthermore, the sheer power 
of convincing speech has been the 
big secret of my success! 


Get This Amazing Book 
FREE! 


Right now, we offer to send you 
absolutely free, a copy of How to 
Work Wonders With Words. This 
remarkable little book will show 
you how to develop the priceless 

‘hidden knack” of effective speech 
that has brought success, social 
position, power and wealth to so 
many. It will open your eyes to 
a new realization of what life holds 
in store. See for yourself! There is no obligation. You 
can obtain your copy free by just sending the coupon, 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
Dept. 4361 


3601 Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, III. 


Now Sent 


FREE 


INSUE SURE ORR 


North American iasuseure Dept. 4361, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chiesee Ti. 

Please send me FREE, without obligation, 
my copy of your inspiring pooklet How to Work 
Wonders With Words and full information re- 
garding your Course in Effective Speaking. 
INGINCr isis sos ke 
Address.... 


ee 
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‘Runs Uniform and Clean 

Free From Grit 
_Eliminates 
-Washups 


Manufactured 
and Sold by 


|THEL. MARTIN COMP 


45 East 42nd Street 
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Earn $2,500 to $10,000 a Year 


In America’s 3rd Largest Industry. Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, 

itutions, Schools, Colleges, Hospitals, etc., are daily calling 
for Lewis Trained Men and Women. Over 70,000 high-class 
Positions paying $2,500 to $10,000 a year open annually in 
hotels alone. Salaries up to $3.50 to start. 


We Put You in Touch 
With Pesitions 
ae HOSTESS. Without cost let us show you how big 


pay, fascinating work, quick advance- 


ment can be yours in the great hotel 
industry. Age is no obstacle—young 


y and old alike have equal chance for 
success. A common school education is all you 

= need with the amazing Lewis System of Spare Time 7 
Training In Hotel Operation. Sree 3 
= Previous Experience Unnecessary -)}!) 
of Servic Hundreds of Lewis Students are winning success. : 
peon—"Am E Totally unacquainted with hotel work before taking 
@ the Lewis Course, Anna M. Rall is now House- 
= keeper of an Easton, Pa., Hotei. Elwood V. 
Matilack rose from elevator boy to 


seer eet ot sna 
work w ou 
tosecurethis fine 


SeuuaseaaE 

Julive M. Winslou-— Manager of a Hotel in Akron, Ohio, : 
“Now Assistant Manger ae thon kwa veers, fun sete = LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 4 
New York City. 1 knew training he received from the Lewi¢  § Boom BG-7439 Washington. D. C. 
nothing of hotel work £8 Schools. YOUcan do as well: = Send me the Free Book, “Your Big $ 
until f began your course LOW cost—easy terms—money = Opportunity," without obligation. A 
6 the aco. ea back agreement. Write today for ny 3 
lord, Conn. Pree Free Book, ‘‘Your Big Oppor- : BIDGs sree rses te eewene teeter eee ee = 
Housekeeper in the Hos- g@ tunity’’ and complete details, a s 
pital where your Employ- E4 mailed without obligation. = Address..... oosvpevesatesinte sepdetnt - 
s ry 
es oT ene nertctonnr Statirnnapeeieabes 
OPPORTUNITY COUPOT! iam 3 
Beocvscacranqeeqnesanctacancaaen dG 


What Others Are Doing Working in his spare time, J. H. Wade made $200 in 2 weeks. He 
oe eo | eet) on writes: “I find work only waiting for someone capable of doing it, 
did.” ‘Alfred Jacques. and the possibilities are beyond my fondest hopes.” 
“Tt gives me great pleasure re All over the world men and women are earning splendid incomes § 


in the fascinating profession of Photography. There are big { 


eel you for place mé. 4 
xpec great head- es ' : 
sola e ee ree ed é opportunities everywhere for spare hours or full time. Find out 


“1 have made a connection as == how you can quickly qualify to make real ees in Motion Picture 


ee eneneUilversal Photography, Portraiture, Commercial and News Photography. 
ee oO urn your spare hours into profit; or step into a good paying 
is it?” W.B. Holcombe. ' position; or open your own studip. The field is unlimited. 


-PROFESSIONAL CAMERA GIVEN Be a Movie 


You can start making money almost immediately. Your choice of Motion Picture Operator 
or View Camera. See how easily you can get started in this fascinating work. 


Motion Picture 
NO PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE NEEDED Csinnete: aeioae 


Our staff of famous experts will teach you everything. And you can learn in jection taught at 
your own home or in our great New York studios. home. Get a good 


FREE BOOK. Send for handsome, illustrated book explaining the many Movi 
portunities in Professional Bate oe and how you can take advantage of = Yee Theat} 
em. Job chart and details of Free Employment Service included. Write today. tré: .. Projector etven 


| WN. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, Dept. 201 with course. Write] 
¥ 10 West 33rd St., New York, N. Y. for Folder. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 2 1 
FOR MEN OF ALL AGES 


T doesn’t matter whether you 
are under twenty or over fifty, 
you can be trained in.a short time 
to take a guiding hand in the world 
most important industry. 
At the N. Y. E. S. you are taught 
Practical Electricity by a staff of 
electrical experts who are most 
competent instructors. 
No Books are used in this-school. 
You must use Tools and Equip- 
ment. You must “Learn by Doing,’’ 
which is the only way to become 
experienced. The N. Y. E. S, 
Course combines all that is best in 
engineering theory, together with 


- Phone Chelsea 2633 


Booklet Free Highest References Promptness Peat F Best fe ; 


Send ain or model for preliminary examination of Patent Office records, 


“ape eke c4 


THE NEW YORK ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Established 1902 


Listed Patent Lawyer in the latest editions of the Rand-McNally Diseet 
of Bankers and Attorneys, Chicago, Ill.; The Baggott & Ryall Directory 
Attorneys, New York City; Flugel's Law List, published by the Legal Dire 
aM how Onn es af § St. es ues 
evelan io; Bankers Service Legal Directo ublished Dy Bankers Ser- 
. vied, Co., Boston, Mass.; Eyre’s Law List, Bush Tet “a NGF eget 
gl jLezal eaeesy of Guarantees Attorneys henaret in New York City 
Vv orneys an gencies Association; an mow-Church Direct 
Lawyers’ List, ovaehe: in New York City. Hin be cos eat 


WATSON E. COLEMA 


Registered Patent Lawyer 


724 Ninth Street, N. W., Victor Building — Die. 
Washington, D. C. 


=e; * ee ee re: 


a 


electrical trade practice. The course — 
may be finished in a short time at 
low cost. 


Whatever your age or occupation, _ 
be sure to visit the school and talk — 
over matters. Office open every 
day until 9 P.M. We will send on 
request a 68-page illustrated cata-— 
logue Free. 


The N. Y. E. S, has a special ance 
separate course in Automotive Elec-. 
tricity, covering completely all sys- 
tems of ignition, starters, lightin: 
and other electrical equipment on- 
automobiles, mp torkoses air- 

planes, etc. 4 


49 West 7th, Street 


The American Lawyers Annual 
erminal Building, New York — 


x 
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doing better work. 


pocenen nen Old Man Brooks became in- 


pened to know so much about the 
Ned told him he’d been study- 


chools. ‘H’m, said Mr. 


Il remember that. 
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d—wanted to know how Ned~ 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 4392-D, Scranten, Penna. 
_. “The Universal University’’ 


out cost oF obligation: “please send me a copy of your booklet, 
particulars about the subject before which I haye marked X: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Secretarial Work 
Spanish [J French 


(J Business Correspondence 
(Show Card and Sign Lettering 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


(Surveying and Mapping 
(J Plumbing and Heating 


(J Steam Engineering 


OJ Architects’ Blueprints 
J Contractor and Builder 


Pret tete eee eeter tir rere ter ere rer cert eri terri ttre oenee 
saeeaenenebesganereeaeeenesarerenseeeeee A 


“He did too, Put Ned out on the road 
as a salesman for a year or so and then 


brought him into the main office as sales 


matager, 


“He’s getting $6500 a year now and © 


everybody calls him ‘the new Ned 
Tyson.’ I’ve never seen such a change 
in a man in my life.” 


{ 
‘ 
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An International Correspondence 


Schools course will help you just as it 
helped Ned Tyson. It will help you to 


have the happy home—the bigger sal- 
ary—the comforts you’d like*to have. — 


At least find out how before the price- 
less years go by and it is too late. 


“Who Wine and Why,” and 


0 Stenography and Typing 
J English 

J Civil Service 

(J Railway Mail Clerk 

(J Common School Subjects 

UO High School Subjects 

Ci Illustrating [J Cartooning 


O Architectural Draftsman 

J Concrete Builder 

Structural Engineer 

(J Chemistry [)] Pharmacy 
(J Automobile Work’ 

U Airplane Engines 
(Navigation (] Agriculture 
LJ Mathematics 
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Send for This Valuable Book Today Thousands of Satisfied Customers : 
OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO. OGILVIE PUBLISHING co. Ye 
-|37 A ROSE STREET NEW YORK 37B ROSE STREET — NEW YOR 
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LEARN TO DRAW! | HOW TO PAINT SIGNS: 
Commercial Art and Cartooning and SHO’ CARDS 


125 lilustrations No Correspondence - AemOne Can Learn aes 7, 
= —Right at Your 


Finger Tips 


COMMERCIAL, Anillustrated art book 
ay 2G F Aw complete with instruc- 
; ite Pas ates tions and explanations 

CARTOONING as to how to make 

Bae ge illustrations for books, 


advertisements, etc. 
Gives full particulars 
as to how to become a 
CARTOONIST. It 
gives-art instructions 
at a glance, which en- | 
hg ee Show Carty Windos | 
Book bound in flexi- familiar with the nec- Fe pitas aS ieee 
ble imitation leather, essary lines to perfect Book bound in flex- Sy ree. 


struction book, ; 
worth its weight in 
gold. TELLS ALLi 

asimple way. Alpha- 
bets, Colors. H' : 
TO MIX PAIN 


ir art ambitions. ible imitation leath- Process, TRICKS O 
ia ig agen Hear mothods: Fic’ | er “gerdadge rien THE TRADE; 
C.0.D. S plains Elementary ball bearing Show gives 100 Alphabets 
(Fe entay. A . Drawing; Still Life; Card Pens, sent Post- and designs.- 


s 


dence course. ALL IN THE ONE 17c extra). 
BOOR, at the small sum of $2.00 postpaid. 


Pen, Ink, Charcoal paid for g 
and Crayon Work: Cartooning, etc. Not a (C.O.D. 3 OO 
e 


Greatest Book of Its Kind Published 


THE NATURAL BODY 


BRACE ~— 
Costs You Nothing to Try it = 


Overcomes weakness and organic ailments 
of women, men and children. 


Brings health and strength; erect, 
graceful figure; ability to work an 
enjoy life. Itis a delight to wearit. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


The Natural Rody Brace stops 
strain and pain from standing or / 
| walking; lifts fallen internal organs 
and sends them back to their right 
positions; carries and reduces en- 


‘larged abdomen; straightens. and 
strengthens the back and shoulders; ban- 
ishes backache; very fine for curvatures, 
lung troubles, ruptures, constipation, indi- 
gestion, nervousness. 

If you are thus afflicted, write us right now’ 7 
for Free Book and our liberal proposition, 


Address : 
HOWARD C. RAS Pres. The Natural Bo. 


? 339 Rash Bldg., SALIN 


, 
= Jo re 7 


oy 
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% _ If you have tried most everything else, 
come to us. Where others fail is where 
ve have our greatest success. Send at- 


e1g C. E. Brooks, Inventor of the Appli- 
ce. Mi , Brooks Cured Himself of Rupture 
- Over 30 Years Ago by Wearing This 
a6 Co lortable Appliance. 
1ched coupon today and we will send you 
ee our illustrated book on rupture and 
eure, showing our Appliance and 
fF you prices and names of many 
who have tried it. It gives in- 
relief where all others fail. 
We send on trial to prove what we 
. You are the judge. Read 
-ated book and the hundreds 
stic letters from satisfied 
s. Fill out free coupon opposite 
d mail today. 
ever sold in stores nor by agents. 
nce made to special order 
ent direct from Marshall. Get the 
ae a, No obligation. 


dest Work Never Bothers Him 

ell of my rupture through the use of your 
d have not been wearing it for over 
‘could have gone without it, I be- 


_ After 30 Years’ Experience We Have Produced 
= »-an Appliance for Men, Women or Children \ 
_. » That Actually Heals Rupture in a Won- 

; derfully Large Percentage of Cases. 


Bas: WE SEND IT ON TRIAL 


| mrt - ae ep pe ee 
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Rupture Sufferers 


ade Well and Sound 


lieve, at least six months before I did. I might 
say that I can do any work that comes to,hand, 
such as digging rock, shoveling grain or anything 
else and never feel the rupture. 


always advise the use of your appliance to any 
whom I know to be suffering with rupture. ~ 
R. O. Morrow, Sedalia, Alta, Can. 


Ruptured Infant Now Sound - 


Our little boy (now 6 years cld) became rup- 


tured when one year of age. He wore the Brooks — 


Appliance for two years and now seems to be 


completely healed. He hasn't worn the appli- 
ance for over a. year, and romps and jumps as’ 


much as the other children. 
pleased with the results. 
Mrs. Harry Bowman, Galion, Ohio 


Foundry Worker Delighted 

Having worn one of your appliances about five 
months, I thought I would tell you that I have not 
been wearing it lately and I think I am well. I 
feel my same old self again, working hard every 
day at my trade in the foundry, constantly lifting 
heavy material and still feeling fine. There is no 
more pain and my rupture does not show any 
more, as it did before I started to wear your appli- 


ance. Paul G. Fink, 621 Smith Street, York, Pa. 
Ruptured at 63 — Sound at 65 


About two years ago, I received one of your 
appliances and wore it constantly for nearly a 
year. 
the course of a short time I laid it of. Amn 
65 years old, and happy to say I am sound and 
well. W. 8. Dearmond, 916 6th St., 

San Bernardino, Cal. 


_ We are more than 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


Brooks Appliance Company 
1409A State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Please send me by mail, in plain wrapper, 
your illustrated book and full information 
about your Appliance for rupture. — ’ 


SNAG eee «we eid. oa <ginr io as io stertive.cage 


Address....,... 


Cl Ata witees tale 


: \At one time 
had almost despaired of ever being well. I will — 


My rupture stopped bothering me andin 
Am now | 


» 
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that is all its own, never fails to convey. Let your 
letterhead be on Adirondack Bond.. -Adiro ites 


is water-marked in evidence of its quate 
white and eight colors—and in all regular | 


Another Certified Product of . 


Main Sales Office: 100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
Branch Sales Offices: ve 
Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Atlanta Phila 


: (Tub Sized) : 


a) he a ee tC 
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mer —Paper Manufacturers. 


= tS A Adirondack Ledger is, first of all, a good citizen. 
It takes kindly to ruling, handles well on the 
_ press and “comes clean” under the eraser. 
_ Adirondack Ledger White IS white with a 
rightness and snappiness that give it a strong 


_ appeal for the discriminating eye. It is also 


Adirondack Ledger SHOULD represent all these 
qualities. It is made by the largest manufacturers 
‘paper in the world. 

i 

Another Certified Product of 


NTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


in Sales Office: 100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
ie Te Branch Sales Offices: 


“Chicago —‘~Pittsburgh © Atlanta _—PPhiladelphia 
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Once Used, 


MITH’S 
REGENTS 


become an indispensable © 
aid both to teacher and 
Used and endorsed __ pupil, also to those who 
by = are studying at home for 
Publicand Parochial Civil Service, College En- 


Schools throughout trance, Teachers’ Exams, 
U. S. and Canada etc. 


Complete, Concise Reviews 


of Examinations compiled by famous Educators. Topically 
arranged and amply illustrated. Questions in one book. 
Answers in another. Prices ridiculously low. See list of sub- 
jects on page 43. Write for YOUR copy of FREE Catalog 


W. Hazleton Smith, 509 Walker Bldg., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
See also pages 42-43. Complete Catalog of All Smith’s Teaching Helps FREE to Teachers 


Teachers, Principal, 
Supts.of Education— 


Get our prices on Report 
Cards, Seat Work, 
Palmer’s Mental Arith- 
metic, How to Teach 
Drawing, etc. Illustrated 
and Described in FREE 
Catalog. 


The New 
EAR GEM 
A real triumph, 
a miniature re- 
celver, so tiny 
that it can be 
tucked in the 
crevice of the 
outer ear, the 
most advanced 
instrument for the deaf: 

Practically invisible, yet so 
sensitive and perfect as to for- 


BeCOME @ musician so quick- 
ly as to astound everyone. 
Learn by playing real music—in- 
Stead of.tiresome ‘‘exercises.” You'll 
soon become the most popular person 
: in your *‘set.” Nothing else like it for 
ape, thoroughness and rapidity. So simple 
~ that young and. old find it easy to play 
with amazing ‘skill. No ‘trick music’—but actual 
notes, learned: right in your own home. 
FREE BOOK and Demonstration Lesson 


ofter this wonderful musical opportunity. Send for them 
today before copies are ex- 

Learnto Play by Note hausted. You'll be astound- 
i y this easy, ‘rapid way 

he Gana —T to become a veritable mas- 
ano Ho ter of your favorite instru- 


ye 


Organ Ukulele ment. Instruments supplied 6 
Violin Cornet. | when needed, cash or ereait. || ward and magnify the slightest | 
Banjo Trombone | US” SCHOOL of MUSIC os 


sound, it is science’s greatest | 
contribution to the aid of the 
deaf. r 


Call or write for booklet. * 


orany other instrument | 1130 Brunswick Bldg., 
N. Y. City, N.Y. 

Send me your free book, ‘Music Lessons in Your 
Own Home,” with introduction by Pr. Frank Crane. 
Also Demonstration Lesson. This does not. put me 
Under any obligation. 


Rane GEM EAR PHONE CO., Ine. 
RPTGRORSY calehelsys, Soisis> anal s Have pete ¢7 West 34th St., New York. Room 806W:A. 
TOSCrUMOERE | Fie ose cig cle wine SODIS EOBG. os ced sonra ah 
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a source of income that 
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many people neglect 


ANY people who should be writing never even try it 
because they just can’t picture themselves making 

“big money.” They are so awe-struck by the 
fabulous stories about millionaire authors that they overlook 


the fact that $25, $50 and $100 or more can often be earned — 


for material that takes little time to write—stories, articles 
on home or business management, sports, travels, recipes, 


etc.—things that can be easily and naturally written, in — 


spare time. 


You, too, can learn to write! 


How? By WRITING! — 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers an intimate — 


course in practical writing—a course as free from academic 
isms’ and “ologies” as a newspaper office—a course as 
modern as the latest edition of this morning’s paper. 


Week by week, you receive actual assignments—just as 


if you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. 


Your writing is individually corrected and constructively © 


criticized. A group of men with 182 years of newspaper 


experience behind them are responsible for this instruction. | 


Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find that (instead 


be r 
> xa Oe 
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of vainly trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you — 


are rapidly developing your own distinctive, self-flavored 
style. You are learning to write by writing—acquiring the 
same experience to which nearly all well-known writers of 
short-stories, novels, magazine articles, etc., attribute their 
success. 


How you start 


To insure prospective student-members against wasting their time and - 


ey eo) ere eee eee 


money, we have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells — 


you whether you possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy this test. ~ ; 9 ‘ 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York i 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA | 
J 1776 Broadway, New York *. : j | 
] James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. = Rate «age 
Send me, without’ cost. or obligation, your Writing Aptitude | | 
I Test and further information about writing for profit as. 
| promised in The World Almanac—1929. | | 


| Miss ns 
| Address.... 


l 

i 

“(All correspondence confidential ‘No salesman will call on ‘you.) 
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Skin Troubles 


. Cleared Up=Often In 24 Hours 

_ Pimples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the Face 

or Body, Barbers Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 

Oily or Shiny Skin. “Clear-Tone’’ has been tried 

and tested in over 300,000 cases. Used Like 

Toilet Water. It is simply magical in prompt 
results. At All Druggists, with proven direction’, ~_ 
> . 


ASH YOUR DRUGGIST—You Gan Rely On ~ 
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TRADE MARK = TRADE MARK REG. 


FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION 
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Write for free booklet and 
color chart 


|Wheel Chairs 


We Make Over 
‘70 Styles’ 


formation of general eubseps 
daily use. Ry 


Mailed copies are carefully wrap 
2 and promptly forwarded to ey 
mt ; of the universe. The mailin 
Catalog illustrates, 60c per copy postpaid anywher 
describes, . 


G. A. SARGENT CO. 


138 E. 35th Street, New York City 
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| Caod Reokcare 


for the price of a good book! 


5 Per Section 
: With Glass Doors 


nr Approval — Direct to User 


> 


( 0 


Je for and universally used in the 
+ homes and offices throughout the 
try. Made in sections of different 
s, combining utility, economy and 
ractive appearance. Price complete 
shown above, et er enne 
pearing, felt - cushioned glass 
- } beautifully finished in plain 
den oak, $15.75. In quartered oak or 
nitation mahogany or walnut (wil- 
$18.25. In genuine mahogany or 
t, $23.50. Other styles at corre- 
dingly low prices. Shipped direct 
factory or warehouse at a big 
ving TO YOU. Write for new catalog 
_ The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co. 
i = - ~ Little Falls, N. Y. 
_ Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
i _ Branch Warehouse: 


See ae __ Advertisements— nts- Bookcases—Rdiltiitional. 
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Be Law Trained) | 
tt Brings Greater | 
Opportunities! 


A legal training equips you to rise| — 
quickly to the very top in the business| 
world. You will see the proof in your | 

own community! The leaders of big} — 
business are Law trained. That is why] — 
so many successful men say ‘‘ Law train- | 
ing makes success more certain.” aes 


Now... Easy to Learn at Home! | — 
Now under modern methods you can get this| — 
success training right at home, during spare time. 
The man in business who knows law, has facts at | 
his finger tips that make him far more valuable | 
than his associates. That is why a Law training 
often brings bigger opportunities, more money,| 
and even social prominence. Incomes of $5,000} ~— 
to $10,000 @ year in business are only ordinary 
salaries for Law trained men, 3 


More Than §0,000 Have Enrolled: 
Our course and service is endorsed by members 
of the bench and bar. Founded in 1886, More 
than 50,000 have enrolled for our training. 
Thousands of graduates are successfully practic- | 
ing law or filling positions of prominence in the 
business and political world. 


FREE BOOKLET 
We shall be pleased to send you, free and without 
obligation, copy of an interesting booklet recently 
prepared for men who want to get ahead. Your 
name and address on the coupon below brings 
this booklet and full details of our . 


method of law training. Low tuition 
fee and easy terms now in effect. 
Mail the coupon now. 


American Correspondence | 
School of Law 
Dept. 4361, 3601 Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. : 
American Correspondence School of Law, 
Dept. 4361, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

I Without obligation, mail me your Free book- 
let, which tells all about. your Law training, 
and how I can acquire a knowledge of Law, at 

| ‘home, in my spare time. 


Kansas City, Mo. I eee Ea te 
i: Show Room: 130 W. 42nd St. I Town... swe ees State eis Aes 
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227 Fulton Street 


. Tel WALLer aye | 
SAMUEL LEWIS 

Hotel, Hospital @ Institution Supplies -_ fe 5 
73 Barclay Street New York mg 


Est. 1886 


Waldorf Lobby. Dust 
Pan & Brush with 
self-closing cover 


$750 per set 


Nickel Plated or 
Polished Brass Finish 


A Few Specialties 
STAKMORE Folding Chairs it 
TUCKAWAY Folding Ladders - 
WUNDERMOPS (made by the blin. yr. 
UNION MILLS Scrub Cloths, ete. 


Complete Catalogue on Request ; 


When Writing Advertisers Please Mention the World Almanac 


I PATENT YOUR IDEAS 


1 ROUCUUUE TI OCEr errr errr] At Satisfactory Terms 


H COUPON " Mail Coupon for 

2. 2 “INVENTORS 

MONIAEAG iis/9 60 e.a:sleicioss Weyss)s s MECHANICAL ABC" 3 2 Pecan *4> Gf 

a H cpatsining ket Iillustra- . 5 

MI PACOLORS vie isle, eibieais vicats tere = ons and ‘‘Inventors 5 5 = 

: = Recording Blank.” H PO REG. PATENT. 23 
cle an Sent Free! 4 EACHEK carne : 


31834 BROADWAY ConsuLTING 


unenenmunneacenauaneosenns! Phone LONgacre 3088 WwW. YORK = ENGINEER 
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_ Buy Watches Direct-Save Two Profits! © 
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# Brings This 
Wri e@ Watch to You! 


Only $1.00! The balance on credit, payable in small monthly 
installments, buys the magnificent 21-Jewel Studebaker Watch 
—the watch that is insured for your lifetime—at the lowest fac- — 
tory price! You can save from 30% to 50% on the purchase of 

one of these famous timepieces. Remember, we are the only 

watch factory in the world selling direct to customers! You can 
buy a Studebaker Wateh ONLY DIRECT FROM US. You save the 
huge middleman’s profit. The Studebaker Watch is backed by a 
name that has meant square dealing for three-quarters of a century! 

This is your opportunity to own one of America’s highest grade 

watches at a phenomenally low price and on unusual credit terms. 

Mail coupon for FREE BOOK. (a 


21 Jewel—8 Adjustment— = 


STUDEBAKER» 


-the Insured Watch 


We have issued at tremendous cost a splendid catalog and style book, 
illustrating a choice of sixty of the latest thin-model, art beauty cases in 
yellow gold, green gold or white gold effects. This book tells how you can 
buy a 21-Jewel Studebaker Insured Watch direct from the maker—saving 
big money—and paying for it while you are using it! This FREE book 
will be sent to you on request at absolutely no charge. Itewill post you 
on watch styles and watch values! : 


SEND THE COUPON! All-you have todo to obtain this fine style 
* pook of latest Studebaker Watch designs, is 

to mail in the coupon below. Be sure to write for this book. Read why 

the famous Studebaker Watch is fast becoming the favorite timepiece of 

all America! We will tell you, too, how you can obtain for a limited 

time only, the beautiful FREE CHAIN! ; 

a 


solicited testi- STUDEBAKER WATCH CO, 
about the Dept. E1071, South Bend, Indiana - 


watches. Capt. Gentlemen: Please send me your Free 
Indiana, writes: Book of Advance Watch Styles and par- 
ert watchmaker ticulars of your $1.00 down ‘offer. 


fully he said 
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‘ Advertisements—Typographers: 
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McK ellar & Platts, Inc. 
TYPOGRAPHERS 


229 West 28th Street, New York 


TELEPHONE, PENNSYLVANIA 7280-1-2 


ofp® NS 


O OBTAIN QUALITY 

in’ Typography, it 
is absolutely essential 
that we familiarize 
ourselves with the dest 
printers and publish- 
ers, keeping posted re-- 
garding all concerned 
in good composition 
and up-to-date Type 
Construction 


ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION 
Monotype Composition 
MANUFACTURERS of FounDRY Type 
Night and Day Service 


$$$ ——___ 


» 4 


Composition and Make-up on the World Almanac by the above Firm 
. 70 
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| He gambles that a 
“Stucky break” will 
come to him im the 
course of time 


OST men live in the HOPE that 
their “lucky break”’ will come TO- 
MORROW or NEXT WEEK OR 
T YEAR. They risk their whole 
E what may COME to them in 


ambling on what TIME and FATE 
e in store 7 you is more costly than 
al gambling k nown. You lose MORE 
money. You lose your SELF- 
ECT. You lose the self-respect of 
se about you. 

d as each year passes your CHANCE to 
= = eal to anything becomes slimmer and 


ou Peak discouraged. Perhaps you hide your 
ortecomings behind a whole flock of easy 
EXCUSES. 
& eBuat the hard, cold world doesn’t care about 
you. You’ve got te look out, for YOURSELF. 
_ _ There’s ONE SURE WAY—yes, ONLY one— 
t what you want out of life. Make your own 
AIN just a little bit more effective and you 
MULTIPLY your earning power. 
ere is NO LIMIT to what the human brain 
» Seer Scientists and psychologists tell 
use only about TEN PER CENT of our 
power. The mind is like a muscle. It 
power through exercise and use. ~ It 
and deteriorates with idleness. 
can you DO about it? That is the ques- 
ou are asking yourself. Here is a suggestion. 
BA 2c for a postage stamp. Send in the 
ag Deturine below for a free copy of “Scientific Mind 


fittle book will tell you how Pelmanism 
as shown over 650,000 people the secret of self- 
dence, « of a strong will, of a powerful memory, 
un agging concentration; how to acquire 
powers, how to train your imagination 
Teatest force in the world), how to make 
fuick, accurate decisions, how to reason logically 
short, how to make your brain an instru- 

f all-around POWER. It tells you how 
m will help you to banish the negative 
like forgetfulness, brain fag, inertia. 

self-consciousness, lack of ideas, min 
if jack — of: Norms Drocfastination, 


like su 6 Ben:..B Lindsey, .8 Sir 7 
Prince Reeoe of Sweden, Jerome 
, the famous novelist; 
an of the National War Labor Board, and 
ds of others equally famous, praise the 
method of increasing brain power and 
power described in this free 
TWO: TS to lose by writi 
You may GAIN thousands o 


© Advertisements —Edueational., 
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= 


dollars, peace of mind, happiness, independence 
Thousands who read this announcement will 
DO NOTHING about it. The effort and the will _ 
needed to send for this book—which is FREE~ _ 
may be lacking. 


. _ Other thousands will say, “I canlose only TWO 
CEN NTS. I may GAIN a great deal by reading 


“Scientific Mind Training,’’I willsend forit NOW.” 

The thousands who are open minded will ACT 
on their impulse to send the coupon. They will 
be better, stronger minded for having TAKEN 
SOME ACTION about their lives, even if they 
do nothing more than to READ a booklet about 
the inner workings of the mind. For your own 
sake—and for the sake of your beloved ones, 
don’t continue to GAMBLE. Mail this coupon 
today—NOW 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 1141, 71 West 45th St., New York City. 


PPUtiiititit itt iio ri 


= 
= The Pelman Institute of America, z 
= Suite 1141, 71 West 45th St., New York City 


a 

H Please send me without obligation your free 
% booklet, “Scientific Mind Training."’ This does not 
© place me under any obligation and no salesman is 
= to call on me. 

H 

a 

a 
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| Send for Fre ree ior e Campers’ equipment, ete ee 
Krag Rifle SST SSeS SSS = 
e Pictured = 


= @ For the past 50 years we have been_ 
outfitters to leading military and Society 
Organizations, Theatrical and Wild West Shows 

and to individuals all over the world. Write today for 


- our free catalog of money-saving values: in Guns, Ammunition, 
a Cutlery, Sporting Goods. Every article illustrated and priced. 


| W. STOKES KIRK ‘© 3inscihi0bo* 


0. J. BLOSS 


Reliance 


‘Architectural Iron Works 


- Structural Steel and Ornamental 
Iron Work of all Descriptions, —_ 
also Steel and Iron Work for — 
Newspaper and Printing Plants 


Office and Works 
251-261 252-260 


MONITOR STREET NORTH HENRY STREET | _ 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
| Telephone, 0 0271 Greenpoint 


BLATCHFORD TYPE METALS | 


have a background of 70 years of experience and fair dealing. Our laboratory — 
. is at your service for the solving of your metal troubles—free of charge 


ee —_— eee 
LINO — MONO — INTER — LUDLOW 
TYPECASTER AND STEREOTYPE Metals 
also 
THE BLATCHFORD PLATE MOUNTING SYSTEM 
for all Book, Color and close register printing 


W. BLATCHFORD Co. E. W. BLATCHFORD CO, 


World Buildin t 
New York, N. Y- Soe. Fouts eon st. 


How Quickly an 
Easily 
Do So 


Send me your name and address, and 
let me mail you a Test Lesson Chart 
which will teach you how to draw comic 
faces. 

Whether you think you have talent 
or not make this interesting test. 


original cartoon drawing are PICTURED in an 
extensive series of Charts, and the text with each 
lesson shows how to apply the various steps in 

bis 


producing original drawings of your own. 


etc., 
papers and syndicates 
all over the United 


Gettesn . Here are two of the 


famous characters cre- 
FRECKLES . ated by Landonstudents 
na- 


Many newspapers; 
now emp! from two 
to five students of this 
School; one big news- 


paper employs 
Many successful stu- 
dents who prefer to 
work at home are selling 


produced by this school 
is cuulanenh be ts di 
mand for Landon grad- 
uates. i 
Send NOW for com- 


FELLERS 


The Landon School 


_|3000 National: Bldg.,. Cleveland, O. 


| International Correspondence Schools 


Advertisemenis—Educational. 


Earn*20 to 


$4.0 aweek 
at home 


LANNINGcharm- 

ing frocks of soft 
gleaming satin and 
handling exquisite 
bits of cobwebby 
lace — creating all 
the beautiful fem- 
Inine frills you love 
—is delightfully 
simple when you 
know the right way, 
the easy way to take 
every step. Howto 
cut, fit and finish 
with the skill of the 
expert. How to give 
your garments the 
smartness and style 
of the exclusive 
ready-mades. 


Make Smart 
: Becoming Clothes 
Now, by a new and improved method taught 


by the Woman's Institute, you can easily 
learn, in spare time, right in your own home, 
just what you most need to know to be able to 
make the kind of clothes and hats you've 
always longed to have. You will soon become 
so skilful that you ean get a position as a 
dressmaker or milliner or earn $20 to $40 a 
week right at home or in a shop of your own. 


WRITE FOR sae 
FREE BOOKLET sey 


Mail the coupon to- 
day for the interest- 
ing Free Booklet 


courses iy 
gives experiences of 
students, and tells 
how you, too, cap 
have pretty clothes 
and hats at small 
cost and go __into 


business ‘a8 a dress- 
maker and milliner. 


eS ee et a al 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 


Without cost or obligation, please send me 
one of your booklets and tell me how I can 
learn the subject which I have marked below- | 


0) Home Dressmaking O Millinery | 


| Dept. 70-N, Scranton, Penna. : I 
| | 
I i 
| 
| © Professional Dressmaking {© Cooking 
I 
I 
I 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) | 
The Woman's Institute is associated with and | 
under the same.management as the | 
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Advertisements —Literature, ——_ 


Little Blue Books g 


“1,324 Different Books for 5c Each! 


Love Literature 

87 What Is Love? 
131 Love’s Redemption 
197 Frenchwomen’s 


‘Love Stories 

1133 Queen of Navarre 

-909 Tales of Monks 

1285 Strange Amour 
1202 Forbidden Love 


Love-Lore 
1176 A Mad Love - 358 Falling in Love. 
4190 What Price Love? Stevenson 
337 Pippa Passes Love. }] 444 French Epigrams 
4 Browning 707 Love, Life, Laughter 
733 Brazil Loves Tales 929 French Love 
_ 958 Italian Love Tales Maxims 
- 420 Spanish Love Tales | 675 Parisian Actress’ 
‘672 Mlicit Love, Love-Code 
i Boccaccio 1113 Comments on Love 
- 803 Costa Rican Love} 963 French Love-Artists 
= Tales . 296 Lyric Love 
673 Tales of Love & | 791 Love Poems. 

. Life. Boccaccio Swinburne 
746 Daughter of Eve 427 Love Poems. Keats 
283 Miles Standish 766 Cassian: Love pup- 

x nie proc arden pets. Schnitzler 

x irst Love, etc. 

1149 Trish Love Poems Eawerestcte 


84 Nun’s Love Letters 


_ French Love Stories] g9 Famous Love 
- 21 Loves of Carmen Letters 
~178 Cleopatra’s Night 665 Of Parisian Actress: 
230 Blonde Mistress Series 1 
_ 404 Romances of Paris | 676 Of Parisian Actress: 
410 Love Misadventures Series 2 
- 810 Paris Scandals 871 Abelard & Heloise 
817 — agi Secret | 1244 Love Letter Guide 
- 892 Lovers’ Follies 
te tec lor | a™cus Lerers 
_ * 319 Infamous Intrigue 123 King’s Mistress 
540 Passion Stories (1) 434 Lord Nelson & Lady 
Hamilton 


541 Passion Stories (2) 


Guy de Maupassant 438 Royal Mistress’ 


Secret Memoirs 


6 Love, ete, 747 Eleonora Duse 
199 French Prostitute 712 Shelley’s Loves 
292 Mlle. Fifi, etc. 713 Byron's Loves 
886 Piece of String, etc. | 786 Catherine the Great 
887 The Necklace, etc. 355 Aucassin & Nicolete 


915 Artist’s Wife, etc. 
916 Whitechapel Night 
917 Room No. 11, ete. 
918 Blue-eyed Man, etc. 
919 Thé Clown, ete. 


975 Cleopatra’s Loves 
976 Casanova: World’s 

Greatest Lover 
977 Loves of a Pope 
395 Cellini: Lover- 


920 Paris Night, etc. Sinner 
_ 921 Mme.’s House, ete. | 644 Women Who Lived 
922 Wife’s Confession for Love 


730 Today’s Mistresses 


Honore de Balzac 990 Warner'a-Love 


15 Atheist’s Mass, etc. 


657 For Married Women 
689 Woman's Sex-Life 
690 Man’s Sex-Life 


691 Child’s Sex-Life land in the globe. 


692 Homosexual Life | trashy, cheap bookinthe = 
846 Womanhood Facts | lot. Join the throngs of 
645 Chate with Wives | Wovio ite Biue Book : 
864 Chats with . = 
tabaaad pepe ote Nyon 's low: 
648 Sex Rejuvenation postpaid to-any address q 
1089 = ig pna Sense = h a w > dO ee 
726 Vener iseases . : 
Sas Sys Facts" | Somme, euiettee ae 
Sek amd: Lows aceet, Maes” about wore | 
98 How to Love about passion, by eet | 
163 Sex in Greece & Little Blue Books! Take | 
Rome your pick of a oa 
172 Evolution of Sex Lost chi ne “ 
ce a 5 Fg ao 
7 ay Prostitétion iat Pn a 
189 Eugenics Explained 4135 Tet vend ee z re 
208 Is Birth Control 383 Prostitution in ot 
209 Birth Control US eo “oe 
irt o) = Pt Bs. ae) 
picket Health Books = 
213 Ellis’ Sex-Life 167 Rules of Health Ai 
966 Modern Sex Ethics | 688 Mouth & Teeth 
661 America & Sex 1242 CareofSkin& Hair 
ee in Psycho- 1298 How to Choose a ¥ 
nalysis Doctor ee ke 
804 Sleep & Sex-Dreams | 1321 Fasting for Health * 
811 Genetics Facts 703 Physiology Facts = 8 
812 Heredity Facts 761 Foodand Diet 
904 Sex Symbolism 1126 Kating for Health - 
950 Sex Determination | 794‘*Patent” Foihts io 
987 Art of Kissing Medicines ik ae 
988 Art of Courtship 136 Child's Diseases - * 
1148 Sex Crimes 137 Home Nursing bee 
1318 Sex Sterilization _ 81 Care of the Baby 3] 
Human Conduct 278 Healing Cults hes oe 
870 Tuberculosis 2 
144 Was Poe Immoral? Di i we 
s 4 875 Diabetes Facts vc 
575 Essays in Ethics 1091 Cancer Facts ey 
576 Moral Discussions i - 
671 Moral Di 1094 Insanity Facts cay iad 
709 Sociology | a600 Hatin onda 
lum Wonders 
m7 i yaeet 1050 X-Ray, Violet Ray I< 
736 Morals of Seneca te ee 
798 Morals of African | How to Order: Write 
Negroes down the numbers of 


861 Behaviorism Facts 
1123 Puritan Immorality 


mit 5c each (minimum 


! : n order 20 books or $1) 

143 Time of the Terror | 1988 Setcoed 1197 Immoral Divorce, check, money. order, cash, a 
318 Christ in Flanders Loves 1212 Aree Js in Russi (Pos ze. is . 0 
_ + 344 Passion in Desert i 1281 What ae ee C. O. D. orders, so. 

—s-:1042 Crime at Red Inn | Sex Hygiene 1282 G ‘It 8 ae . with order and Save post 
1043 Study of Woman 14 Facts for Girls 1283 res pe ~onscience | age.) No C. 0. D, orders 
—-«:1044 Another Woman 74 Sex Physiology e Petting Parties | can be sent to Canada ‘ 

: 5 . Study 91 Manhood Facts Dangerous? Soren Coun phewe ~ 

‘1045 A Mad Sweetheart | 127 Expectant Mothers | Prostitution oy international ree poet 

1046 Coquette vs. Wife’ | 653 Facts for Boys 286 Prostitution in money order or draft on — “Ce 

1047 Mysterious Exiles 654 For Young Men Ancient World U. 8. bank. Be sure to £3 

1067.A French Courtezan | 655 For Young Women | 1111 Prostitution in Oe ee 20 Dooks a8 

1213 Balzac’s Romance | 656 For Married Men Medieval World | as you likes ee ae 


ah 


Address orders to LITTLE BLUE BOOK CO., Dept. N-100, Girard, K: 
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eee M, of 
sega | ws ae 
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he Live 100 1257 ogy Poewsie 
269 Can Faith Heal? Citizen 
- ristian esntine 629 Legal Forms 
Dictionaries 
a it - *1245 ae Helps 56 Atietnan Blang 
coe Life and Death 25 Rhyming 
i = Dictionary 


_ 524 Problems of Death 


5 ls SFY »| 192 Synonyms 
4 "Fra Tahir Us eo ioaltaes a 499 Classical Dictionary 
+ $96 Dual Personality 902 Foreign Words 
Et Burbank's Funeral | 905 Biblical Allusions 
«47418 Man an Electric 815 Best Quotations 
es, - 816 Shakespeare sLines 
ee 639 Essential Words 
ye Self-Education 1204 Music Terms 
___ 7 Liberal Education | 1258 Geographic Names 
‘ ‘erms 
_ 1223 Working Way Thru | "42> Scientife Words 
435 100 Best Books 754 Famous Authors 
- 463 Art of Reading 
- 109F acts About Classics | Money-Making 
a _ 531 19th Century 1004 HowtoSave Money | 
_ Literature 998 How Wall Street 
. a> 1319 How to Study Works 
775 First Aid for 
Investors 
805 Beekeeping 
430 Poultry Reine 
729 How to Bud, 


"Hid Botany: Plant. Life, 1081 Own Your am 


7 fees kona Business 

: Wealth | 1074 Commercial Law 
1009 T: “4 bikin ge 

1174 Business 

1296 Personal Element i in | 


Business 
1304 How to Go into) 
ee for Your- 


431 Commercial 


Geography 
751 How to Merchandise 
459 How to Write 


Telegrams 
863 Advertising Bunk 
856 Arithmetic (1) 
857 Arithmetic (2) 
801 Rapid Calculator 
1324 Mechanical 
Problems 


pronoun 
How to. osama 


ea ea ‘Advertisemonts— Literature. , 


stag th, 


Manual Arts 


501 Book of Knots 
1108 Woodworking 
1073 Painting Woodwork 
1041 How to Cane Chairs 
1192 Bookbinding 
1232 Practical Masonry 


Personality 


556 Etiquette Hints 
217 Personality Puzzle 
1052 Our Instincts 
475 Sense of Humor 
759 Pane Stupidity 
773 Good Habits 
850 Bad Habits 
488 How Not to Be a 
Wallflower 
777 Human Behavior 
858 How to Lead 
882 Building Character 
891 Developing Talent 
86 How to Read | 
75 Choice of Books 
112 Secret of Self- 
Development 
868 Self-Improvement 
212 Life & Character 
| 364 How to Argue 
| 414 How to Be Happy 
1264 How to Forget 
Unpleasantness 
| 1268 Are You a Babbitt? 
1290 Digesting Ideas 


Mental 
Development 


1003 How to Think 

1097 Memory Helps 

1221 Will Power Facts 

1286 Is Free Will True? 
403 Facts About Music 
387 Facts About 


Painters 
466 Facts About 
Sculptors 
468 ‘Aeenitectine Facts 
859 a to Enjoy 


usie 
897 How to Enjoy 
din; 


eading 
731 Differences Men vs. 
Women 
1069 Conquest of Fear 
1070 Fighting Nervous 
Troubles 


1305 Patents: How to 
Get & Sell Them 


Farming 
407 Up-to-date Farming 
480 Animal Raising 
486 Soil & Fertilizer 
1172 Greenhouse 
Building 
Writing for Profit 


326 Short Stories 
342 News Reporting 
= Movie Scenarios 


Understanding Life 


419 Origin of Life 
778 Life's Environment 
779 Fitness of Life 
233 Comments on J ife 
722 Electricit; fs Life 
72 Color of 
1301 Way of All Flesh 
1302 What Life Means to 


Taught Me 
227 Toshoey: Animal 


728 How Bees Live 
796 How ButterfliesLive 
818 How Dragonflies 


Live 
833 How Ants Live 
827 How Apes Live 
873 Pond 
885 How Spiders Live 


: vordere ¢ to LITTLE BLUE BOOK CO., Dept. N-100, Girard, Tennesse 
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Byrd Antarctic | 
ExpeditionTakes — 
Little BlueBooks | 


A complete set of these 
1,324 Little Blue Books is 
being taken by the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition, un- — 
der Commander Byrd, — 
for the 70 men to read 
| during their stay of some — 
| two years far from civili- 
‘zation. The compact, 
pocket size of these books 
is thus emphasized, to- 
gether with their excel- = 
Tence and variety of con- 
tents. Each book meas- 
ures 33¢x5 inches; aver- 
pages, 15,000 

set in clear, 
easily readable type. Netoa 
the price is only 5c apiece, 
Patt oo to any address = 

the world! “a 


Literature 


63 What Poetry. Is 
519 Rabelais’ Humor 
646 Brazilian Liter- 

ature ae 
732 Yiddish Literature’ 
527 Guide to meecliyieey = 
338 Emerson's : E 

Philosophy ‘ 

11 Guide to  Nietaneh ~< 
413 a for Artin. ~~ 99 


973 What Art Monee 
737 Meaning of Life 
643 Terse Life Truths __ 
171 Has Life Meaning? — 
762 Optimism or = 
essimism? . 
201 Conversations on = 
yw Life A 


Jokebooks 


842 Best 1925 Jokes 
1231 Best 1926 Jokes . 
869 Best 1927 Jokes 
287 Best Doctor Jokes 
768 Best Lawyer Jokes in 
879 eo Preacher ss 


Jokes : 
1246 Best Hote Jokes 
971 Funny Anecdotes 
1014 American Vokes | 
422 Yankee Jokes 
1184 Scotch Jokes 
1013 Irish Jokes — 
1012 Negro Jokes 
1082 Jewish Jokes 
1033. Russian Humor 
1034 Spanish Humor 


How to Order: Write 
down the numbers of 
pooks you want and re- — 
mit 5¢ each (minimum — 
order 20 books or $1) sh 


with order and save I 
age.) No ©. 0. D. orders 
cen be sent to Canada or 
foreign countries; these 
must remit with order 
by international postal 


Ey 


J okebooks—Con. 


eae Your Pick of These EBooks fer 5c 
1035 Italian Humor 


Read “How to Order” Below 935 Cees 


036 German Humor 
972 Popular Jokebook 
658 Book of Toasts 
_ 889 Kissing Jokes 
1214 Best Ford Jokes 


1228 Jokes About Drunks 


1249 Best Lover Jokes 
_ 4220 Best Rube Jokes 
_ 1146 College Humor 
959 American Humor” 
960 American Wit 
1191 Latest Broadway 


oo Jokes 
; 1093 Book of Puns 


930 Comic Excursion 
931 Stolen White 
Elephant 
932 Funny Experience 
Stephen Leacock 
1115 Ridiculous Stories 


1119 Fiction Follies 
1120 Serious Spoofing 
Entertainment 

1064 Radio Manual 


54 Importance of Being}1010 Magic Tricks 


Earnest. Wilde 
20 Let’s Laugh 


_ 669 Funny Epigrams. 
Josh Billings 

_ 670 Comic Dictionary. 
‘Josh: Billings 

™7 Humor of Bill Nye 


1139 Photography 
1023 Recitations 
493 Novel Experiments 
411 Phrenology: Fun 
with Head Shapes 
704 Fun with Palmistry 
767 Fun with Astrology 
845 Fortune-Telling 
92 Hypnotism 
1277 Hindu Magic 


8 Idle Thots of an Idle}1278 Ventriloquism 


6 
1018 Funny Limericks 
1025 Casey at the Bat 
849 One Hoss Shay 
989 Hunting of Snark 
1173 Nonsense Alphabets 
1199 Laughable Lyrics 
716 Mother Goose 
_ _-«‘Rimes 
_ Great Humorists 
_ 617 Mark. Twain's Life 
5 Dr. Sam Johnson 
_ 312 Laurence Sterne 
- 429 Jonathan Swift 
702 peep eeoual Rowdies 
637 P. T. Barnum’s 
: Circus 


Artemus Ward’s Fun 
~ 205 Laugh Book 
368 Comic Journey 
369 Funny Travels 
Mark Twain’s Humor 
166 English As She Is 
 __. Spoke : 
231 Funny Sketches 
291 Jumping Frog 
_ 662 Funny Answers 


- 663 Oldtime Journalism 
668 Funny Fables 


1279 Sideshow Tricks 
1284 Theatrical Art 
1285 Gamblers’ Tricks 
Exposed 
Sports & Games 
440 Baseball 


715 Auction Bridge 
1254 Contract. Bridge 
1006 Child's Games 
1239 Party Games for 

Grown-Ups 
17 Joys of Hiking 
749 Camping Manual 
750 Hiking Hints 
853 Songbird Guide 
1251 What Do You 
Know? 

1253 Questions & 
Answers 

1255 Who, When, Where 
What? 

Puzzles, etc. 

1261 Tongue-Twisters 

1103 Puzzles & Brain- 
teasers 

893 500 Riddles 
1175 Riddles & Answers 

347 Ae Riddle 


Rim 
876 Matheornatios Curios 
1210 Mathematics 
Oddities 
830 Cases wae Puzzles 


831 Crossword Puzzles 
(2) 


Songs & Music 
346 Old Songs 
626 Favorite Negro 
Songs 
743 Christian Hymns 
398 Irish Folk Songs 
301 Sailor Songs 


1049 How to Sing 
995 Play the Piano 
1005 How to Enjoy | 
Orchestra Music 
984 Harmony Self- 
Taught 
470 Jazz Music 
476 Guide to Operas 
Religions 
61 What Is Religion? 
124 Reincarnation 
132 Major Religions 
204 Sun Worship. — 
184 Primitive Beliefs 
207 Olympian Gods 
211 God in Nature 
‘218 Talmud Essence 
428 Koran Essence 
325 Buddhism Essence 
471 Wisdom of 
Confucius 
421 Yoga Philosophy 
684 Judaism Essence 


of — 
‘Atheism. Shelley 
ted. 


140 Life & Destiny — 
30 What LifeMeansto 
Me, Jack London 
Free. > 


460 Rationalist Essays 
599 Haeckel’s Atheism 
191 a vs. . 


ogm 
1187 area of Parables “er 
1188 Sex & Garden of 


Eden ‘ 
611 Mencken, Anti- — 
Christ ~—- : 
564 Ruins of Empires . 
26 eve! tow Church. ~ 


Sha’ 
62 Nemirs ef ‘Religion. 
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sells the entire productof all his time, and there are 


. : ; = = many such. News of this sort comes in continuously. ny 
GF Cono Ve -) ; 
¥ Wrote Us y Congressman -Novelist } 


Some fs tay, Proves Worth of } 


tgs £22 wrt Any 
Tp Eo a eee Dr Esenweinss Co 
5 77 
ire nie ell eT tg senwein's Course 
a - 
the , icy, o ? . . . . . 
u or Stance Sag i SE ae There is no other institution doin { 
2 “Dp, Seine" exp fet Y the @ fechanich | hope i so much for writers, young or old. I 
~/ peht of rz 2wein ney inglere witp belt expeniiich mee The universities recognize this; over [ff 
u way if Me fet. A Practined- returns Wd unget one hundred members of the English fj — 
Co eh in, Gal reauptt Course “acher ” bower faculties of higher institutions are jy 
u th mon, Y « on lore 4 uch @ joy Per Be studying in our Literary Depart- [ff 
u the poatd q 8 @ thing tt was ment. The editors recognize it, for ff 
~! eg £S admis, fe ple, the they are constantly recommending fy 
mh” € our courses. u 
| 


Aaa Courses in _Short-Story 


au Vee, 
a a he Writing, Versification, 
Journalism, Article Writ- 
: ing, Play Writing, etc., 


u taught by our staff of 
literary experts, headed 


um “Brought Returns Before I was a by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, ut 
u ; re famous critic and teacher; e ie 
t Third the way Through Editor of rhe pirtars u 
i] 4 7 5 
Willian N. Vaile,-Representative in Con--  2fonthlv. Dr. Reenwein De. oa] 
u ; : 
\ freee from ae. Pete mee iciem, frank, honest, helpful advice; real yf 
Mi ‘The Mystery of the Golconda.” One of the BOORLET kha ¥ a 
# many favorable reviews aptly calls it “a ET, “29 Stories of Success, yi 
tt 6ghostly tale of adventure.”’ Short stories and reproducing letters from writers of i 
articles by Mr. Vaile have appeared in prominence who have benefited by | 
‘ ‘Collier's, Argosy-All-Story, Adventure, Sunset, td course, 18 pa! in~ u 
i! «Country Gentleman, etc., and his political ee You ae no obli- .) | 
#] and economic writings and speeches have eros a writing for com- aay_- 
# been many. In the midst of his busy life Raat ee ee a 30" 
Mi Mr. Vaile still found time to write, and & As is COU- yi Bathe (99) 
Mi is spoken of as one of our leading mystery ee na ee 
story writers. Me TUNSY petted THE HOME 
77" CORRESPONDENCE 


What others have done, YOU too can do Ws 2- : 
150 page illustrated catalog free. ay SCHOOL, Springfield, Mass. 
“>°° Ilaminterestedinthesubjects checked: 


¥ Please address — ¢ Shart-St Writi 
OSho ory Writing a 
| «© THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL ! DArticle Writing OVerse Writing 
Established 1897 ! Please send me, without obligation, your 
~ Dept. 99 Springfield, Mass. ; 150-page illustrated catalog and “29 Stories 
2 > of Success. 
oe ee ete 
a. Monthly, the Jeading magazine for literary workers; H a ee eg CR 
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Advertisements—Chest 


Giant Chest Expander 


and 
4 Progressive Exerciser 


Be _a muscular mar- 
vel. Have the muscles 
of a superman. Become 
strong for your 
health’s sake or to as- 
tound-your friends with 
extraordinary 
feats. In a few 
short weeks you 
will. easily do 
stunts which now 
seem difficult. If you 
want exercise to just 
keep in good shape 
you can reduce _the : 
strength of the Pro- Be 
gressive Exerciser by 
eliminating as many 
cables as you wish. If 


€ you want great resis- 
" ay tance so as to build up 
eto big, solid muscles, 
). i then use the full 
——————— strength. 


V4 Y HOW IT 1S MADE 
The Giant Chest Ex- 
pander and Progres- 
Sive Exerciser is made 
with new live, spring 
rubber so as to give it 
lone wearing and great 
resisting qualities. - Get 
the best and most dur- 
able. Has 50 strands of 
the finest rubber to 
each Cable. - . 
Free Instructions 

We will.alsd include 
instructions absolytely 


free. 

YOUR GOARANTEE 
The Giant Chest Ex- 
pander is sold with ag 
guarantee that you will & 
say, it is the finest you 
ever saw or your money 


=o 


| tol, 100 Blank Cartri 


back. 
5 Cables for $2; or double 
strength 10 Cables for $4 
The double strength ex- 
erciser has resistance of 
over 200 Ibs. SEND NO 
MONEY. Sign name 
and address to coupon 
and get your Giant 
Exerciser by return 
mail. Act now! 


’ Progressive Bxerciser Co., 
7000 Langdon B’ldg. 
B'way and Duane St., N. Y. 


Please [] Your 10-cable Progressive 
send [1] Your 5-cable Exerciser 


Check Hxerciser you want. Pay Post- 
man price, plus postage on arrival. 


Name ........ 
Street aie 


City ...State 
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Expanders—Novelties. 


We g ee ore fe 
: =) Ine separa’ = 
f ticles in one. Everybody delighted with 
it, Odd, curious and interesting. Lots of pleasure 
ag well as very useful. It is a double Microscope 
for examining the wonders of nature. It-is also 
an Opera Glass, Stereoscope, a Burning Leg 
Reading Glass, a Telescope, a Compass, @ Pocket 
Mirror, and a Laryngoscope—for examining eye, ear, 
nose and throat, It is worth all the cost to locate 
even one painful cinder in the eye. Folds flat and 
fits the pocket.. Something great—you need. one, 
Don’t miss it. Sent by mail with page Novelty, 
Catalog for ONLY 35¢ or 3 for $1.00 postpaid. 
JOHNSON SMITH CO., Dept. 883, RAC INE, Wis 


BLANK CARTRIDGE PISTOL 


Protection against Burglars, Tramps, & Dogs Special Offer 
1 Blan k Cartridge Pistol 
= 100 Blank Cartridge 


SS calee g EQ 
Only “ke : 
THE LOT. 


PoswsQS7 ITAA 


Well made and “Sf F 
effective, made eS ‘ Sbippedbys 
elled on latest * Bal 
type of Reyolvyer; 7 


appearance alone is 
enough to scare a 
burglar. When loaded it 
may be as effective as a 
real revolver without dan- 
ser to life. It takes stand - % 
ard .22 Cal. Blank Cart- 
tidge—obtainable every.wher®- 
order offer: 1 Superior 


Special cash with 
uality Blank Cartridge Pis- 
aes and our new 550 page 
e Luxe Catalog cf latest novelties; all for ONLY 
$1.50. Shipped by Express only. Cannot go by 
parcel post. Extra Blank Cartridges 50¢ per 


100. 
Special Holster (Cowboy Type) for pistol 50c. No OC, O. D. shipments 
Johnson Smith & Cs., Dept. 883, Racine, Wis 
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KU KLUX KLAN EXPOSED 


Sensaticnal Disclosures of the Hood- 
ed Terror, Everything about the Ku 
Klux Klan told in a clear, fearless 
manner. Book tells all-How it 
started and was suppressed in 1871— 
i ‘Be The New Ku Klux Klan—How Or- 
a ganized—How Members Are Enrolled 
: —Oath of the Kilan—Questions for 
Candidates—Creed—Objects of the Order—Obedi- 
ence—Fidelity—Pledge of Loyalty—Ku’ Klux Klan 
and the Masons—The Jews—The Masons—Real K. 
of C_ Oath—The Negro Ku Kiux Klan, -ete,, ete. 
Latest and most complete book on the Klan pub- 
lished. Price. 35c. postpaid. Stamps or coin. 
JOHNSON SMITH CO.,, Dept. 883, RACINE, Wis. 
-__eeerereee—c————————— 


BOYS! Boys! BOYS! 


THROW YOUR VOICE 


Into a trunk, under 
any- 
where. Lots of fun 
fooling the teach- 
policeman. or 


loa friends, 


e 16-page hs 
course on ventriloquism, the entrilo, and 
our 550-page catalog . of novelties, tricks, 


puzzles, ete. All for 10 Cents, Postpaid. 
JOHNSON SMITH GO., Dept. 883, RAGINE. Wis. 
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» tae Portland morning papers mentioned 
fn a short paragraph the honeymoon of 
so David Mason and his beautiful bride. 
_ To the readers this meant nothing. But 
ae - to the groom it was the happy climax to 
. an arduous and heart-breaking struggle 
i? __ he had waged with himself. 

When he left school he accepted an 
obscure position. And it was while doing 
his work that he met Myra Holbrook. 

For a year they saw each other often. 
- “They took long walks across open coun- 
i 3. try. During one of these excursions 
_ Dave asked her to be his wife. The 
words tumbled over one another. They 
became mixed and trailed off to silence. 
“Perhaps, some day,” she said, “if 
u'll do as I say. You know, Dave, 
a? pecmed so helpless when I first met 
yet I liked you. I began 


- - 


“moment would come.” Myra then 
‘allied to her own defense. ‘‘I am like 
very other girl. My happiness means a 
me of my own, a successful husband, 
haps a circle of interesting friends— 
gs that will be endangered by the 
ppointments and failure bound to be 
_ caused by your stammering. .. . But 
_ did you know that it could be cured?” 
ad Only Myra knew why Dave had sud- 
; denly. ‘eft Portland. Would her plan be 
suiccessful? Could Dave be cured of his 
\mering? ... 
_ came the awaited word. Her 
opes were revived by the glowing 
s in which he described the life at 
Bogue Institute—the comfortable dor- 
- mitories, the interesting people, the com- 
confidence-inspiring instructors. 
er week—and his letters spoke 
ress. Gradually enthusiasm at 
he success of his efforts crept into each 
“message ... then, a note of triumph! 
\t the end of the sixth week Dave 
ed to Portland. He was so 
t that she was a little afraid of 
e was the man she dreamec he 
e. Confident. A distinguishable 
note c of s success in his eyes. ‘‘Myra,” he 
appily, sweeping her into his 
Then holding her off, he said 
mock gravity: “ Meet Mr. David 
ason, late of Indianapolis. Now an 
itious man. Tomorrow a success.’ 
year later they married and started 
ch neyt noon. “Leaning over the 


Plein cats Gasre for Stammering. 


Stammering Dave Mason 
it through 


leeward rail of the Organic as she — 
plowed through the Atlantic, Myra — 
sighed and looked at the man at her — 
side. " Stammering Dave Mason sees it 
through,” she said, musingly, * as I knew 
he could and would.” Laughing hap- — 
pily, she moved closer to her prosperous-__ 
looking husband. 


If you stammer or stutter, Benjamin ‘Bogue 
can cure you, just as he has cured hundreds of 
others of all ages. 


of stammering, is beet oi tried, and is run 
on sound business Dracer es 


Bogue Method are guaranteed. The average stu- 


dent has remained at Bogue Inst tute from three. 


to eight weeks. 


Remember that stammering is never outgrown. a 
stammer as an- 
adult—will stammer to his grave, unless scien- 


The child who stammers will 


tifically cured. 

Find out what Bogue Institute can do for you. 
Without obligating yourself, send us the coupon 
below. By return mail you will receive full in- 
formation regarding this certain cure for stam- 
merers and stutterers, and descriptive literature 
of the people and accommodations at Bogue 
ays ng 


Or if you yourself do not stammer, but know 
of someone who does, either see that he reads — 


this advertisement or send us his name and ad- 
dress. 
Bcgue Institute may be the means of ‘opening 
up. ae whole new world of happiness and success 
to 


Gin Ain. = -BOCUE 
10,604 Bogue Building 
1147.N. Llinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Without obligation on my part, please 
send. mé full information regarding the 
Bogue Institute and its scientific cure for 


stammerers and stutterers. 


Bogue Institute, which he ~ 
founded in 1901 after years of research and study 


Results under the © 
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Your name will not be used, and the - 
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Advéfiisements—Miscellaneous. se 7 : 


Elastic Abdominal. Supporters. 
Waist Line and Abdomen Reducing Belts 
Elastic Stockings and. Knee Caps 
Braces for Spine—Legs—Knees—Ankles 
Trusses for Children and Adults 
Artificial Limbs and Crutches 
Supporters: for Fallen Arches 


Surgical or Combination Corset for support of 
fallen stomach; weak back and reducing hips. 


WE manufacture and fit appliances for the relief 
and cure of the Ruptured, Crippled and 
Deformed. 


Through our long experience we are able to give 
the most expert advice and treatment. 


Send for Free Catalog 


A. J. DITMAN, INc. 


Established Over 50 Years 
21-29-W.A. Barclay St, Woolwovth Building, NW York City 


: For Advertis- 
S asy SY ing Rates of 


the 1930 


toLearn |) a | “* 


‘ We train y s quickly at - cio: WORLD 
ome. O experience necessary. Spare time or “ ; 
fulltime. Bigger opportunities now in ws vertising - ALMANAC 


than ever before. Constant demand for men and 
peomen with aes ae Wanere, space Peers mail 
order experts, all make big money. ew plan. S 

Nothing else like it. Write today for details and World 
new free booklet, How to Win Success in Advertis- Bldg. New 
ing. 


Page-Davis School of Advertising —————— York City 
Dept. 4361, 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 4361, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Ill. 


rrect NOSE P) NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


Apply Room 910 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 


I made myself hear, after being deaf for 
25 years, with these Artificial Ear Drums, 
I wear them day and night. They stop 
4 head. noises .and are ears. They 
are perfectly comfort- 
able. No one sees 
them. Write me and 
I will tell you a true 


A shapely nose makes a beautiful face. 
Improve your good looks with the mar- 
velous ANITA. NOSE ADJUSTER. 
Reshapes: any type nose 
perfectly at home. Quick, 
painless, permanent results —& 

guaranteed. Can be worn AFTER is stors, ute ak goeaient : 
night or day. Doctors > and-how I make you one 


praise it. Send no money. Write for hear. Address 
FREE BOOKLET. ae 


ANITA ‘INSTITUTE, W-5, Anita Building, GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co., (Inc.) 
Newark, N. J. 345 Hoffman Bldg. Detroit, Mich, 
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ise $ SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Household Painting Guide 
For Painting, Varnishing, Staining and Enameling - 


DRPORTANT) Eat at te proto @rctied tate teey me wes ond waite ao 


ae 


Ey Suenwin-WiLiams Co 


i 9 e ° e 
Lou cant pick paints blindly ~ 
Every paint job is different. On one there is the weather 
to consider, on another there may be the dampness of a 
fernery or the coolness of a refrigerator or the warm 
dryness of a house to consider. 
Every paint job needs its own paint. Therefore, Sherwin- 
Williams makes a product suitable for every surface. 
Every imaginable paint job can be done successfully 
with the right Sherwin-Williams paint. To use any one 
but the right one is a mistake. 
The Sherwin-Williams Household Painting Guide tells 
‘you at a glance the right paint for any purpose. It stops 
mistakes in painting. It’s as authentic as the World 
Almanac itself. 
Selecting the proper color scheme is as important as 
the correct paint. The Sherwin-Williams 
Decorative Studios offer free Decorative advice. If you 
have a decorative problem write 


Mies asco 


‘There is a Sherwin-Williams Paint Headquarters store 
»_mear you. A store that displays the Household Guide 
- and gives you expert assistance in your painting problem. 
To save money on your painting bills visit your local 
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Advertisentéins—Reducing Belts—Trucking. 


) 19 Free Proof That 
| WAISTLINE 
| FAT 


_|Can Be Quickly Reduced 


UNITED. 
STATES =| 


CORPORATION | 


‘. ieee of wasting your time—|} 
_ | 4 instead of risking your health by 
weakening diets, exhausting exercises 

_ | and pill-taking, in an effort to get rid of 

'}bulging waistline fat—try the popular 

_ | Weil-Reducing Belt for 10 days—at our 

_-_| expense. 

| Made of scientifically treated rubber, it causes 

-| a gentle, unnoticed massage action as it comes in 

| contact with flabby flesh. So that with every 

‘|move you make, unwanted fat is being moulded 


| away—and kept away for good—and at a fraction 
of the price charged by expert masseurs. 


Look Thinner Instantly! 


| Take your waist measurement before ahd after 
‘this Free 10-Day Trial. Note the difference in 
|inches. Feel the improvement in your general 
}condition. According to the terms of our absolute 
guarantee, you must be thoroughly satisfied with 
the results secured—or you pay nothing. 


ae. 
e's 


372 SOUTH STREET | 
NEW YORK 


_ Coupon Brings Free Details 


| Write us at once and you will receive our 

special 10-Day Trial Offer—a detailed descrip- 
tion of this most successful reducing method the 
principles of which are highly endorsed by leading 
physicians and professional athletes everywhere. 
For the sake of your health and appearance, take 
advantage of this offer at once, Send no money. 
4 Write now. The Weil Company, 839 Hill Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 3 
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a ‘The Weil Company, 
‘ 839 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn, 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete description 
of the Weil Scientific Reducing Belt, and also 
your Special 10-Day Trial Offer. 
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HE LAW-TRAINED MAN—that is the 
name of an attractive book the Blackstone 
Institute has just published for complimen- 
- tary distribution among those to whem a knowl- 
edge of law would be a business asset. YOU may 
have a@ copy if you desire, FREE, upon request. 
_ All the questions you ever asked yourself about 
the money-making opportunities for the man 

trained in law are answered in this authoritative 
book. The partial list of chapter headings which 
lows gives some idea of the scope and value of 


50,000—Success at the Bar—Advantages of 
e ‘Home Bor, Now Is the Time. 


for the nole purpose of creating an interest in the 
Institute’s internationally famous home-study 
Taw course. One section of the book, therefore, 
s with a detailed description of the course— 
s authoritative text and case books (delivered 

plete at the tittie of enrollment) and its a 


ice. 
other section’ ‘deals with the successes of the: 
nstitute’s 50,000 students, many of whom have. 
gone on record in the book so that you might read 
aD profit by their experiences. Hundreds of 
hese. have elected to enter the practice of law. 
Thousands of others have secured substantial 
mess benefits. Graduates are awarded the 


Meokntond Law ine offers immediate 
n aay enaking possibilities to. business men by 
ing how to cut costs, facilitate sales and col- 
reduce taxes, collect damages, protect 


n¢ 208 other practical money-saving ideas. 


inst unfair competition, safeguard contracts, , 


a ee ae a ee 


lav Training= 
_ Success’ 


The application of one idea alone will more than 
cover the modest monthly fee the Institute asks 
for its services. 


The Nation’s Best Legal Talent 


The business-building ideas incorporated into 
the Blackstone Law Course were developed by a 
group of 80 of the most prominent law authorities — 
in the country. Among them are two justices of _ 
the United States Supreme Court, and the deans _ 
of eight leading resident law schools. 


These men know law and they present their 
ideas to you through the Blackstone Course in 
understandable and workable form. A _ small 
amount of your spare time for a few months will 
enable you to master these methods. 


Investigation Costs Nothing 


Law training equals success. The book, The Law-_ 
Trained Man, illustrated in miniature above, is the 
key. This book is not for boys or mere curiosity 
seekers, but there is a copy available for every man 
and woman of serious purpose: 

Send for your copy at once while the present edition 
is available for complimentary distribution. Write a 
letter or use the convenient coupon below. Mail your 
request today. It may prove to be the shrewdest 
business move you have ever made. Address 
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Blackstone Institute, — ae 
Department 301, ‘4 ‘f 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, li. ¢ 
r————-—-—- Ay-> 
| Blackstone Institute ig 
Dept. 301, 307 N. Michigan Ave.,. Ls 
nee i. “ 
a me a free copy of the revised: ‘| 
asian he Law-Fratned Man. and | details: | - 
i of eoraer conn ; 
[ ROMO ES ln BD ee hae Ain Tees a hate i 
[- Beceerte Poston 55... s on ee | ] 
1 Bustness Adiress 0.060. cceceeseeveeecenes ] 4 
Oy Go Ot ree BORG Beate ..6 <6 ¢0,axse | 
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in the World 


‘More than thirty million Bibles.or Books of ° 7 
the Bible were sold or distributed in 1925. eee 
Would you not love to have companion vol ae 
umes to help you discover the treasures in : he) 
that Wonderful Book? a 


SWEDENBORG 


[ 1688 - 1772 ] 


. explained the Bible’s practical application to daily life; how it describes the 
life hereafter; what the Bible parables mean when spiritually interpreted. 
His theological works—as issued by himself—have been published by the 
Houghton Mifflin Co. in most modern translation from the original Latin 
in the Rotch Edition of 32 volumes. 
The first twenty give the spiritual sense of Genesis and Exodus as under- 
stood in Heaven; and volumes 26, 27, 28 give likewise the spiritual sense 
of the Book of Revelation. 

Volume 29, Marriage Love, views from the union of the Divine Love and 
the Divine Wisdom the Law of Sex throughout all creation. It shows the 
crown and jewel of the Christian Religion, the union of one with 
one only. Price $2.00. : heed 
Volumes 30, 31, 32, contain a full statement of the True Christian Religion 
as revealed from Heaven. $3.00 the set. 


\ 


The whole 32 volumes in half-morocco at $125; in buckram, $40. 
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The Best 
Introductory Books to 


Large print of 344 to 474 pages each, 
and bound in buckram. 


HEAVEN AND HELL from thin: 
heard and seen .......20. peep | 


Angelic Wisdom Concerning— 


THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE, which 
governs the Universe and the Heavens and the 


og ae and the least as well as the greatest of all 
cert gs-in pehiobs and in the everyday 
pos 7 : life of man. eee ei a $1.25 


- THE DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM, 
the profoundest book and revelation con- 
cerning God and His Creation ever written, 
first published in Latin at Amsterdam in. 
1763; along with this is the ‘Intercourse 
Between the Soul and the Body,’ first 
published in Latin at London 
Ta C7 Soe Se $1.25 

Price of afl three at one time, in- 

cluding postage <. ¢ it2-s 5. $2.75 


Who Was Swedenborg? ? 


_ Emanuel Swedenborg, the son of a bishop, was the great Swedish 
scientist, philosopher and theologian, whose vast range caused 
Emerson*to term him the mastodon of scholars. Dr. Parkes 
Cadman. recently named him the Universal Genius. 

Officially connected, by appointment of the King, with the great 
mining industry of Sweden, he mastered all the sciences of his 
time, and wrote the most useful books on metallurgy, minerals, 
geology, astronomy, and the human brain. 

His life search was for the human soul. How his spiritual senses 
were opened, after he was 50 years of age, that he might reveal 
the human soul, the life after death, and the Bible itself, may be 
read in the above named, uplifting, “useful books. 


Send orders or inquiries to 
B. A. WHITTEMORE, Agent 
131 Bowvorn Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


oa di t postpaid for 10 cents; Heaven and Hell im paper covers 
z or cents alte on Seeorg for 10-cents; or all three for 40 cents. 
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Save Those 


Baby Chicks? 


Give them this famous oatmeal base 


_. . feed, with its good, nourishing cod liver 


oil, cod liver meal, proteins, and mo- 
lassesin dry form. Keeps thechicks lively 
and well and they grow faster. You use 
less feed, make more money. Remem- 


ber the name— 


Quaker 
 FUL-O-PEP 
Chick Starter 


Made by The Quaker Oats Company—the base ~ | | | | 


is oatmeal. Clean, fresh and pure—all ready 


to use—no bother or work. Costs less because 


: it does more. 
Sold. by 


Dealers Everywhere 
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MOLE EZS 


Now is the time to begin— your hens 
will lay regulerly if you put them on 
this wonderful egg-making feed. It 
contains Cod Liver Meal—hens are 
able to work faster and easier. It’s 


fresh, pure and clean and will get you 


more eggs, at a lower cost, than you 


ever have had before. Now is the time 


to adopt it! We have it all ready fo 


your use. meas : 

; ade by 

The Quaker Oats @mpany 
Sold by 


Dealers Everywhere 


with FUL-O-PEP EGG MASH 
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: Automobile 
Business 


_ §N the Automobile business — the 
* 4 most prosperous and fastest growing 
industry of the age, there are prac- 
tically unlimited opportunities for prop- 


mare 


| 


i an et | 
. 


erly trained men. The only require- 
- ments are a thorough, practical knowl- 
edge of automotive construction and a 


desire to advance. 

Ambitious Auto-Mechanics, superin- 
__ tendents, managers, salesmen and even 
executives who know auto mechanics 
_ from A to Z are always in demand. Even 
as auto mechanics, Stewart Trained men, 
- after a little practice, earn $50 a week up. 
_ Others in business for themselves or 
occupying important positions earn 
much more. Young men are doing it! 
Men of 35 are doing it! Men of 50 are 
doing it! You can do it. You can obtain 
a thorough, practical, guaranteed course 
of training. 
3 In 3 Month’s Time 


- For 19 years the Stewart Auto Trade School has 
been training inexperienced men to fill highly paid 


the Stewart School without previous training, 
writes: “I am making $60 a week, thanks to the 


Bey 


wei 2 instruction 


7m = graduate, 


__ , The Stewart Auto Trade School will train you 
for the position in the automotive industry, where 
you will be most successful. The complete Shop 
_ Course includes everything connected with a 
motor vehicle—Engines, Starting, Batteries, Ig- 
nition, Lighting, Rear Axles, Etc. You learn how 
to do the work yourself with tools on passenger 
ears, trucks and tractors. 

__, ‘In the shops of the Stewart Auto Trade School 
s you will find the latest equipment for learning the 


automobile business. Here you will receive tho- 


Ms 


* # 


rough and practical training from skilled instruc- 
A ytore. eX 2 : 22 


gre ns Advertisements—Automobile Schools. 


Can Earn 


Day and Evening Classes 


The men who attend day classes finish in 3. 
months. A longer time, however, is required for 
those who attend the School evenings. 

If you have no trade, if you are not satisfied 


with your present earnings, if you are not in a 

business with a clear road ahead to success and 

prosperity, you should investigate the Stewart 

Auto Trade School. To be a skilled man in the 

Fer tpg Industry is like having money in the A 
ES 


Costs Nothing to Find Ovt BE : 

If you wish to know more about the Stewart 
Auto Trade School send the coupon now for our ¥ 
new catalogue which illustrates and describes the 
school in detail. The catalogue is free to interest- Tig 
ed, ambitious men. Fill in the coupon below or rt 
better still, come right in and let us show you — 
through the sehool. It costs nothing to investi- . 
gate and a few minutes of your time may be worth | b. 
several thousands of dollars a year to you. en. 
<= 

STEWART AUTO TRADE SCHOOL — 
Dept. WA-29 Stewart Building te : 
253-5-7 W. 64th St., N. ¥. C. A 


Est. 1909 for Technical Auto Training 
Mail this Coupon NOW; 


Tear le ear rend are ee ice nee uae 


| Stewart Automotive Trade School, - - 
253 W. 64th St., (WA-29) : ‘ 

| New York City. 

| Please send me without obligation the free 

| catalogue describing the Stewart System of 
Automotive Training. 
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After more than half a century on Fourteenth Street, 

Steinway Hall is now located at 109 West 57th 

Street. The new Steinway Hall is one of the hand- 

somest buildings in New York, on a street noted for ff 

finely designed business structures. As acentre of § 

music, it will extend the Steinway tradition to the  __ 
new generations of music lovers. : 


STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
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FOREWORD 


The World Almanac and Book of Facts was established with the issue for 1886 by 
the late Joseph Pulitzer, and its forty-fourth annual volume is now presented to its readers. 
The Editor strives to maintain Mr. Pulitzer’s standard of “‘accuracy, terseness, accuracy” 
in this handy reference book. 

Official sources have been drawn on constantly for facts and figures, and the Editor 
once again thanks the heads of administrative departments of the United States Govern- 
ment, of the several States, and of the large cities for their unfailing courtesy and assistance 
in preparing and correcting statistical tables of every kind, and description of governmental 
activities. Especial thanks are due to William M. Steuart, Director of the Census; Dr. 
Julius Klein, of the Department of Commerce; William Tyler Page, Clerk of the House of 
Representatives; Dr. L. S. Rowe, of the Pan-American Union; Mgr. Paul Marella, auditor 
of the Apostolic Delegation at Washington; the United States Shipping Board; and the 
United States Geological Survey. 

_ The Scientific Progress of the Year has been a valued feature of the Almanac for many 
years. It is comprehensive, exact and concise and prepared always with painstaking 
accuracy by Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, President of the National Geographic Society. For 
this again he has our appreciative thanks. 


Radio Telegraphy and Telephony have so broadened in scope and capacity that it was 
found wise to have the article entirely rewritten by the Information Department of the 
American Telegraph.and Telephone Company, which was courteously arranged for by 
- officials of that company. . 


All the articles on the foreign countries have been brought up to date with the latest ~ 
available statistics and concise summaries of noteworthy events. Especially full are the 
facts and statistics relating to the British Empire, France, Japan, Italy, Germany, Belgium 
and Russia; and our immediate neighbors, Canada (kindly revised again by R. H. Coats, — 
the Dominion Statistician), and Mexico. The co-operation of members of the several Em- 
bassies, Ministries and Consulates, also of the Russian Information Bureau, the Japanese 
Financial Commissioner, the Australian Commission, and the Irish Free State Trade 
Commissioner is acknowledged with thanks. 


The election returns for the Presidential year are full and as complete as possible. 
Important articles are those directly concerning the political problems of the coming year, 
including the Enforcement of the National Prohibition Law, the McNary-Haugen bill, 
Mississippi Flood Control, the problem of Naval Disarmament, Reparations and the Pact 
of Paris. 


The comprehensive diary of the year, the list of noted dead, the record of generous 
philanthropy, the firancial and economic reviews, banking, transportation, commerce, 
trade and agriculture, vital statistics, the labor review, information and data concerning 
the Empire State and New York City, and the records of a year remarkable in the history 
of aviation and sports, will be found as satisfactory as ever. 


The Editor has received many valuable suggestions from readers during the year, and 
repeats again that he will welcome any that may be made to the future benefit of The 
Almanac. 


R. HL. 


Pulitzer Building, 
58-63 Park Row, ; at 
New York City. +2 
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LATE SPORTS OF 1928. 


- Six-Day Bike Race—Dec. 1-8, 1928, at Madison 
Square Garden. Won by the team composed of 
Fred. Spencer, and Franco Georgetti, who, in the 


144 hours, covered 2,290 miles and 9 laps. The 
peeaordt was; 

Team. Miles. Laps. Pts. 
'Georgetti-Spencer Revaav oa ssettae) aie 2,290 9 396 
Letourner-Brocardo............. 2,290 .8 316 
McNamara-Van Nek....-....++- 2,290 7 690 
Walthour-Deulberg.............. 2,290 7 359 
PnaTIABOUONL 2. wee dec aies ewes 2,290 6 550 
Zucchetti-Negrini.,..........-+.+- 2.290 5 382 
Debaets-Beckman..........-.+-- 2,290 2 565 
Walker-Horder 2,289 , 41 B 
Petri-Croley .. 289 


2,2 323 
Boxing—Dec. 1, 1928—James Braddock defeated 
Tuffy Griffiths, 2 rds. at New York City—Ray 
Miller defeated Jimmy McLarnin, 7 rds. at Detroit— 
SN pad Pladner defeated Izzy Schwartz, 12 rds. at 


+ Bowling—O. Stein and R. Nelson established a 
two-man bowling record at St. Louis, Nov. 28, 1928. 
pinning 1,393 in games in the M id-West tournament 


Horse Racing—Kentucky Jockey Club yee 
Churchill Downs, near Louisville, Dec. 1928, 
won by the horse Clyde Van Dusen, a son of Mane! ° 
War; weight, 122 Ibs.; time (one mile), 1.38 4/5; 
winner’s share of purse, sor 800. 

Football—Dec. §8, 1835 —“Georgia Tech 20, 
Georgia 6; Tennessee 13, Florida 1 Spe 13, 
Louisiana State 0; Creighton 9. Marquette 6; 
27, Haskell Indians 6; North Carolina 14, 
Chattanooga 19, Southern 0; Southwestern 32, 
Lately NS Clark University 26, Alabama State 
Norm: 


Billiards—John Layton of Sedalia, Mo., won the 
world’s three-cushion billiard championship by 
defeating Willie Hoppe of New York at Chicago, 
Dec. 19, 1928, by the score of 50 to 23. It required 
only twenty-four innings, a record performance for 
world’s title play, for Layton to run out required total. 

Ten-mile Run—(A. A. U, National Champion- 
ship; New York City, Dec. 16, 

Titterton, Millrose A. 55 
Franklin 'T. gig ve ¥. Athletic. coih 56 min; 


Buke sy 


OCCURRENCES DURING PRINTING. 


Benefactions—James A. Patten, by will, over 
$7,000,000 to Sa nnae and Hyanston hospitals, 
homes, and Boy Scou 

Julius eehivald: S, 000,000 toward new dormi- 
tories for the University of Chicago. 

John D. Rockefeller, jr., $500, 000 to Northern 
Baptist Convention. 

Cyrus H, K. Curtis, $500,000 to Temple Unt- 
versity, at Philadelphia; $250,000 to Drexel In- 
stitute, Philadelphia. 

Myron G. Taylor, $1,500,000 for new Law School 

aks cia Cornell’ University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
. Edward §. Harkness, $250,000 to the Albany 
(N. ¥) Medical College. 
| William H. Eustis, br will, $250,000 to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 

Bishop, Coadjutor (P. E.), Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania—A special convention at Philadelphia, Dec. 
18, elected Rey. Walter Russell Bowie, rector of 
Grace Church, New York City, to be Bish hop Co- 
adjutor of the Diocese ot Pennsylvania, 

Tariff, Flexible—On Noy. 16, President Coolidge 
Increased the tariff on potassium’ eer araa: from 
4 to 6 cents a pound; effective, Dec. 

Cotton Crop—Dec. 1, estimate, by oe S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—14,373,000 bales, 

Antarctic Exploration—Cap t. Sir Hubert Wilkins 
radioed Dec. 19, that foring a 1,200-mile flight 


lasting 9 hours and 25 Seen made in a land plane 
from qaepe nein Island, he had been able to establish 
that Graham Island is separated from the South 


Polar continent by an ice-filled channel. 
Commander Richard Byrd’s Ship, the City of 

New York, radioed, Dec. 11, from the Antarctic that 

the existence of Scott Island had been confirmed. 
*“Red’? Moran—Thomas (‘Red’) Moran, slayer 


of Brooklyn policeman, was executed at Sing Sing 


ateeres 14, a 
olivia and Paraguay, on Dec. 17-18, agreed to 
arbitrate their border dispute. 

Police Commissioner, N. Y. City—Grover A. 
Whalen was sworn in, on Dec. 18, as successor to 
Joseph A, Warren, resigned. He retired on pensions, 
Chief Inspector W. J. Lahey and Inspector J. D. 
Coughlin, abolished the Personal Investigation 
Bureau, put responsibility for crime on precinct 
Captains, and ordered all epeakean el 


Boulder Dam—President Cooli on Dee. 21, 
signed the bill providing for a zante ation, flood 
control, and power project on the Colorado River. 


Deaths—Bish hop, J. B. (81) journalist; New 
Pare Sea (65) ex-French Ambassa 
aeschner, Emile ex-Frenc) 
United States; ears, Dee. 13. eee 


Dickinson, J. 77 ex-Secretary 
Chicago, Dec. 13. @ ie Of Fees 


Hatzfelt, Princess (66) of San Francisco; Lon- — 


don, Dec 
petits, Silvio (49) Composer; Saranac Lake, N. Y.; 


Manners, J. H. (58) Playwright; Ni 
eis (58) ywright; New York City, 


Morris, yada 60) Pres. M Ii 
New York City, D ‘ 2 ean Tee ae 


Paget, ae Sir Arties hd ars in France, Dee. 9. 
matte J . A. (76) Grain Speculator; Evanston 


niobetia Theodore (67) Actor; Los asst 


Wylie, Elinor (42) Poet; New. 
‘na, Marshal Count ats 


D 


Cador “41 
Italian Armies in World War; Bag ey Comma Dee. tt y 


a a 


Che World. 


JOSEPH PULITZER. 
April 10,1847 October 29, 1911, 


THE WORLD, as established by JOSEPH PULITZER, May 10, 1883:— 
“An institution that should always fight for progress and reform, never tolerate 
injustice or corruption, always fight demagogues of all parties, never belong to any party, 


always oppose privileged classes and public plunderers, never lack sympathy with the 
poor, always remain devoted to the public welfare, never be satisfied with merely printing 
news, always be drastically independent, never be afraid to attack wrong, whether by 


The World, which has never been an organ of any 
Party or any faction of any party, stronzly urged in 


the general good. 
Smith in his advocacy of those principles. It agreed 
with him that we need not lie bound and helpless 


attempted enforcement of the Prohibition law; that 
we need not despair of moderating those evils by 


‘as they write their statutes on other reserved subjects- 
‘The World supported the claim of Democracy to 
Tead in the planning of social and labor legislation in 
sympathy with the general need, and hailed Governor 
Smith, for his conspicuous record in his own State: 
as likely to continue in higher office his intelligent 
advocacy of such legislation. It upheld his attitude 
toward the tion of water power resources, 
agreeing with him that these vast properties of the 
pote should be retained for the public, and should 
developed by the Nation, by treaty between the 
States or by the States severally, as the case might 
ire. Upon the vexed question of tariff revision 
The World strongly seconded the Governor's pro- 


, As always since the war, The World devoted 
anxious attention to our relations with foreign 
ywers. Until near the end of the year there seemed 
ttle chance of the Nation’s entering the World 
Court. When President Coolidge made his post- 
election pro that we adhere to the court with 
reservations The World hailed and seconded his 
ion, and commended and still commends 
every honest effort in that cause. While cautioning 
enthusiasts not to expect too much of the proposed 
Kellogg pact, it upheld the efforts of the Secretary 
of State to secure the adoption of treaties which, 
in form at least, would renounce war as an instru- 
ment of natio: policy. In Mexico, The World has 
recognized the enlightened and humane policy of 
Ambassador Morrow as inspired by such friendship 
_ toward a sister American republic as its people, and 
our own, sincerely desire to see permanently ruling 
in our relations. In Nicaragua it has unceasingly 
urged the retirement of our marines at the earliest 
moment consistent with the safety and the desires of 
the native population; and similarly as to other 
Central American republics it bas denounced Dollar 
gee A as the root of many evils and of much ill 
feeling. Of Mr. Hoover's friendly visit to our Latin 
American neighbors before the Presidency 
it has spoken in high praise. 
* Farm relief presents a State as well as a national 
‘problem. The World, read mainly by city dwellers, 
zy never failed to maintain a spr Cope) attitude 
_ toward agriculture as a basic ry and toward the 
often hard- indivi 


af 


supported | 
pb Ae ion without waiting for inauguration. day; 
and warmly seconded Governor-elect Roosevelt's 


1928 the election of a Democtatic President and 
Congress, believing that the return to democtatic 
principles to which the party stood pledged was for 
It strongly supported Governor 


under the many and manifest evils growing out of the 


intélligent revision of the law and the restoration of 
the right of the States to write their own liquor laws 


predatory plutocracy or predatory poverty.” 


summoning of a committee of farm experts to devise 
means of relieving farm taxation by a tax on gasoline 
and pos3ibly by other changes in a general revision 
of the tax system of the State. 

In New York City, transit needs and the urgency 
of reorganization of the antiquated frame of local 
government continued to be two leading topics of 
discussion and legislation. The World urged unifica- 
tion of the subway lines, if ae by negotiated 
agreement of the city with the two major traction 
companies, using only in case of last-resort nectssity 
its power of recapture of some of the lines. It held 
the retention of the 5-cent fare as desirable if pos- 
sible, while obliged to see that the relief of the 
dangerous and indecent congestion of traffic in rush 
hours was the paramount necessity. Of the lo 
needed and long urged reorganization of the loc: 
government—similar ,to that which Governor 
Smith, with the aid of many progressive Republicans, 
had carried near to completion in the State govern- 
ment—there was some promise as the year closed in 
the unification of the three public hospital systems 
in one body under a single Commissioner, and in the 
proposed appointment of a City Planning Commis: 
sion and a Sanitary Commission to consider problems 
of health upon the broadest basis as to present need 
and with the most intelligent vision of future require- 
ments and safeguards. 

HASTENING JUSTICE. 


The World called attention editorially on May 10, 
1928 to the poets of five women, former sro plouaes 
of the United States Radium Corporation, at Orange, 
N. J., who were hopelessly ill from poisoning inciden 
to their work and who seemed to be as hopelessly 
enmeshed in the tangles of the law. Suits for ages 
they had brought ten months before were certain, it 
appeared, to wait another four months before they 
could be brought to trial, and beyond that there 
stretched an indefinite period in the courts of a t 
Investigation by The World into these s /e in- 
stances of poisoning and into conditions in industries 
using ‘‘radium” paints was followed by a series of 
news articles revealing a surprising situation. Exce 
tional public interest was aroused; within two week 
Vice-Chancellor John H. Backes was reading The 
World's editorial from the bench and declaring there 
was no reason why the cases should not be tried forth- 
with. Within a month the defendant corporation had 
settled with the women, paying each the sum of 
$10,000; defraying all past medical expenses, guaran- 
teeing their future treatment and providing a $600 
pension for each for life. 

Typical of The World's attitude toward such 
matters and fypical of its activities during the year, 
this case was still unusual for the speed with which its 
final results were attained. The achievement was 
widely acclaimed, and the United States Department 
of Labor is now completing an inquiry intended to 
bring about precautions which will prevent new 
tragedies of the same kind. } 

The World's service in public affairs began with 
the first week of the year. On Jan. 8 it published 
the first of a series of astonishing revelations of the 

ces of the ‘‘sewer pipe ring”’ jueens Borough, 
revelations that later proved of vital importance in 
the prosecution and conviction of Boro President 
Maurice E. Connolly. 

‘Four months later, in May, The Worid found an 
opportunity to be of similar service in the, until then, 
desultery official inquiry into conditions in the 


ewes 


30 


Street Cleaning Department. William J. Lougheed, 
& stable foreman in the. Department, whose salary 
was $2,500 a year but whose income ran up to 
$60,000, told The World in vivid detail how this was 
possible. Three days were required for the publica- 
tion of his story, told in affidavit form. Immediately 
the official inquiry took on a wholly different charac- 
ter, there was searching examination, a number of 
the derelict. were brought to trial and convicted, and 
conditions were so changed that graft exceeding 
$3,000,000 a year was stopped. | : 

Along a different, and more picturesque line was 
the relief expedition sent by The World to Greenly 
Island, where the three men of the Bremen who 
had made the first east-to-west non-stop flight 
across the Atlantic were marooned. When The 
World’s plane was started for Greenly there seemed 
to be nothing for the fliers to look forward to but 
actual months of waiting for the ice to break and so 
permit the coming of steam vessels to their succor. 
Their plane, the Bremen, had been so damaged that 
they must remain helpless until spare parts could be 
taken to them. 

It was for this purpose that The World chartered 
its plane, a project in which the North American 
Newspaper Alliance (of which The World is the New 
York member) joined as the expedition got under 
way. With Charles J. V. Murphy, of The World’s 
staff, as a member of the crew and the chronicler of 
its historic flight, the spare parts were. carried to 
Greenly. When conditions proved such that the 
Bremen could not take off, The World's plane took 
Koehl, von Huenefeld and Fitzmaurice out—to an 
international welcome that was surpassed only by 
that which marked Lindbergh's triumph. 

Notable in still another field of wide popular 
‘interest was a series of articles, published at intervals 
during the year, revealing some hitherto unpublished 
chapters in the history of the Christian Science 


church. 
LIGHT ON OIL LEASES. 


With its traditional vigor, The World played its 
part in the Presidential campaign. Chief among its 
contributions was the uncovering of the fact—which 
had quite escaped attention in Washington—that 
the Department of the Interior had renewed with 

, the Sinclair oil interests the Salt Creek leases which 
had. figured extensively in the scandals of three years 
before. Directly and specifically as_ a result of 
The World’s publications, the renewed leases were 
cancelled, as were those covering the Cat Creek field 
in Montana. A dfference of some millions of dollars 
to the United States was entailed. 

Three notable new figures came to the “‘opinion”’ 
columns of The World during the year. St. John 
Ervine, distinguished as a playwright and critic in 
Great Britain, became a ‘‘guest’’ critic for The 
World, following Alexander Woollcott’s retirement. 
With his coming was the innovation of reviews 
eee the second morning after the production. 
nstead of the following morning, a practice, that ha: 
been maintained despite the later and later hours at 
which first night performances, especially, close and 
the steadily decreasing time in which critics may 
compose and write their reviews. 

William Bolitho, one of the great stylists of ‘his 

eneration and a master of description, came to 

ew York for his first visit this side the water. 
Long known to readers of The World, his thrice-a- 
week views of the American scene have made a pro- 
found impression. 

A woman “‘columnist,’” Elsie McCormick, has 
been finding a regular place on the famous “page 
yg seed editorial.” 

-P.A., and his Conning Tower; Harry Hansen 
and his First Reader; Alison Smith, as a theatrical 
reviewer, Quinn Martin, as an assayer of motion 
pictures; Samuel Chotzinoff, with his provocative 
estimates of the world of music, continued in the 
galaxy of The World’s stars. 

Frank Sullivan, Milt Gross and James M. Cain, 
humorists sui generis, widened their audiences. 
Denys Wortman, with his Metropolitan Movies; 
Will B. Johnstone, with his tropical cartoons, H. T. 
Webster and Bud Fisher found their daily places to 
the steadily waxing delight of readers of The World. 


IN THE FIELD OF SPORTS. 


As in other years the field of sports in The World 
was covered thoroughly and in keeping with the 
high plane maintained for its readers. The great 
throngs that witness sport events and which cause 
seats to be sold at a premium, and the even greater 
number of those who are interested but are unable 
to attend, demand stories which are accurate and 
terse and withal entertaining. 

To accomplish this aim The World is indeed for- 
tunate in possessing a veteran staff, which has a keen 
insight and wide knowledge of its sphere and versed 
in presenting the news to the public. The men who 
form this group are as follows: George Daley— 


The World. “ 


} 


one.of the pillars of horse racing In the U. 8. and an 
old football player who has never lost his énthusiasm 
for the game; Monitor—a real expert on baseball, 
one who knows the game, understands its rules, and 
has intimate friendships with players, club owners 
and league presidents, Monitor also is an authority 
on hockey; William Hennigan—writes on baseball 
with an inimitable style; Hype Igoe—with “Pardon 
My Glove,” the daily column, and a close follower 
of boxing since John L. Sullivan was his great idol; 
Benny Leonard—former world’s lightweight cham- 
pion who contributes his expert opinions on boxing 
regularly in The World columns; Ned Brown— 
a close, scrutinizing observer of fistic affairs; James 
S. Collins—dwells each day _on fact and foible of 
sports in a light and facetious manner in his column, 
“A Voice from the Bleachers’; Jack Lippert—a 
brilliant descriptive wmter on football, track and 
crew; and L. de B. Handley—foremost swimming 
authority in the U.S. The entire staff is under the 
direction of James Robbins, sports editor. 
Augmenting this regular staff for its daily contribu- 
tions to The World is a large group of staff corre- 
spondents covering the larger centres of population 
and the various college campuses dotting the coun- 
try. From these points come dispatches as the news 
warrants. In addition there are local correspondents 
whose duties are to supply The World with the news 
of the many minor sports activities always going on 
m New York City. j 
Not only does The World depent on its regular 
and staff correspondents, but to further satisfy the 
reader’s appetite for sports news, offers to him the 


actual thoughts and opinions of combatants and near - 
combatants on the field of play. During the base-- 


ball season Babe Ruth’s articles were followed by a 
host of his admirers and at the end of the season the 
Babe conducted 
contest, the winners of which The World rewarded 
with prizes... Knute Rockne and Glenn Warner, 
respectively coach at Notre Dame and Stanford, 
and Tad Jones, former Yale mentor, discussed the 
gridiron situation throughout the season and then 
at its conclusion went into a huddle and came forth 
with their All-America football team. On the ring 


there were special articles written by Jimmy de: 


Forest, foremost trainer of fighters in the world.’ 


When Tunney fought his final battle of the ring” 


with Tom Heeney at the Yankee Stadium, The Worl 

had its regular group of boxing experts at ringside— 
Igoe, Leonard and Brown. But besides these men 
there were Dudley Nichols, Jimmy de Forest, James 
S. Collins and Elsie McCormick, assuring attention 
to each and every phase of the event. The same 
application to detail was to be noted in the World’s 
Series when the Yankees trounced the Cardinals in 
four straight games. There were articles each day 
by Babe Ruth, Miller Huggins, manager of the 
Yankees; Biull McKechnie, then manager of the 
Cardinals, and Grover Cleveland Alexander, veteran 
St. Louis pitcher. In addition to their regular foot- 
ball stories, Rockne covered the Army-Notre Dame 
game for The World, Warner the Army-Stanford 
battle and Tad Jones wrote on Yale's battles with 
Princeton and Harvard. When United States 


clashed with Argentina for the polo championship of ~ 


the Americas, Peter Vischer portrayed the brilliant 
events with vivid descriptions of play and crowd for 
readers of The World. 

William T. Tilden wrote tennis during the whole 
season, including the play at Wimbledon, Eng., and 
the Davis Cup matches, 


SUNDAY WORLD FEATURES. 


During 1928 the fiction stories and feature articles 
presented weekly in the Sunday World Magazine 
found increasing favor among its readers. Written 
in a terse and sparkling manner, and illustrated by 
such noted artists as Herb Roth, Samuel Cahan and 


Leo Kober, they were of widely diversified content 


and universal appeal. 


The Sunday World's original short fiction stories 
selected from thousands of stories submitted by 
readers, were continued with great success. Among 
the stories which attracted more than generaj 
interest may be mentioned “Fog,” by Guy Gil- 
iranian eee Ja Renda ue ve Bennett ; 

y’s Hands,” by Be ng; and “Bye-By 
Blackbird,” by Samuel Spewack, , “ i o 

Early in the year the Sunday Magazine presente 

the Sixteen Best Short Stories of 1928—the somes 


annual edition of this unique anthology—which were: 


again eminently successful. The stories, careful 
picked from among those selected as their ieee oe 


the editors of sixteen leading fiction magazines, were. 


Some of the 


his annual All-America baseball’ 
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readers of the Sunday World were presented with an 


_ €ftértaining and complete shart story. 


‘The feature articles were of wide popular appeal, 
Géaling not only with current events of interest, but 
with new and interesting developments in history, 

_ archaeology, psychology, chemistry, mechanical 
science, social customs, politics—everything from 
television to the adventures of a cabman. Among 
them are especially recalled the following, which 
were unusually well received: ‘Master Spies,” by 
Joseph Gollomb, well-known authority on the his- 
tory of crime and political intrigue, a series of true 
Stories about history's most famous international 
spies; “One-Eye Comnelly.” by Alan Macdonald, 
humorous articles on the adventures of the famous 
gatecrasher; *“The Sky's the Limit,” by Bert Acosta. 
famous trans-atlantic aviator; “New York's Best 
Detective Stories of 1928,” by Prosper Buranelli, 

vivid accounts of the New York Police Department’s 

most exciting clashes with the underworld; “When 

Television Comes to Every Home,” by William 

M. , 4 layman's exposition of the newest scien- 

tific accomplishment; “The World of the Living 

Dead.”” by Alan Macdonaid, a gripping account of 

the horrors of the drug traffic: “Lights and Shadows 
of New York,” by Robert Hazard, a literary taxi- 
driver; ‘Around the World with a Fiddle,” by 

Jascha Heifetz, world-famous violinist; stories on 

interesting occurrences abroad by Emery Deri, 
noted Huropean journalist; ‘‘Looking at the Stars” 
and “What Not to Do in Europe,” two entertaining 

_ series by the brilliant Elsie McCormick: and many 
other human interest stories, both serious and comic, 
on happenings, science, fads and fancies all over the 
world. 

The regular features of the Sunday World Maga- 
zine were increased in number and augmented in 

The cross word puzzle, started and 


To judge by the number of letters from 
readers which this new fad attracts, the 
cryptogram feature, despite its seeming abstruseness, 
hhas secured the adherence of puzzle ‘‘fans” of all 
ages and occupations. Other notable features were 
*‘Here and Thereabouts,”’ full-page cartoons in color 
by W.. J. Enright, well-known humorist, and songs 
from. popular musical comedies which were printed 
from time to time with words and music, 

‘The absorbing games, puzzles, tricks and other 


- novelties offered weekly in the Red Magic Section 


were of great interest to children and adult readers 
alike, attracting volumes of correspondence from all 
parts of the country. 


COLOR GRAVURE SECTION. 


The World, in its Color Gravure Section, made 
distinct progress during 1928 in the reproduction ol 
direct color photographs. Early in the year scenes 
from current stage productions were successfully 
presented by this process. In September The World 
obtained the use of the first Rene-Gilbert color 
camera to arrive in this country. The apparatus, of 
French invention and manufacture, is considered to 
represent the greatest advance made in color cameras 
in recent years. It was successfully used in the 
reproduction of fashions and theatrical scenes. 

On November 4, direct color portraits of Herbert 


- Hoover and Alfred E.-Smith, the leading Presidential 


candidates, were presented. ; 
* Throughout the year The World offered color 
reproductions of great paintings by artists of promin- 
ence. A head of LincoIn by Douglas Volk and a 
portrait of Washington by Beale were published 
preceding the birthday celebrations in honor of the 
country’s two most famous Presidents. Some of the 
most notable examples of classic Spanish art ever 
shown publicly in America were reproduced during 
the loan exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum 
of 


r. 2 foe 
: ets the news section a succession of important events 
appeared pictorially within a few days of their occur- 
rence. ‘These included the 

rts of the West Indies and Florida, the overseas: 

0 t of the Graf Zeppelin, the sinking of the steamer 
- Vestris and the eruption of Mount Etna. : 
* RELIGIOUS NEWS, 


The Saturday religious columns, edited in The 


‘World ‘by Mary H. Spencer, are a comprehensive 
_ directory of church events of 


the week. In addition 


tornado which devastated 


oe a Ae ee es CRE hi 
to Dews and notices of services, it- features ‘The 
World Pulpit’ which each week contains an inspira- 

tional message contributed by sume eminent divine. 

As 3 clearing house and bureau of information for 

local church and denominational news, the Religious 

Department almost daly releases items pertaining 

to symposiums, announcements and reports of 

gatherings and conferences. The Monday sermon 

page which is widely read by ministers no less than 

laymen throughout the country includes a. special 

message with picture of the preacher, a series con= 

ducted by the Department for seven years. Under 

the heading “Churches in Action,” religious news is 

also edited in The Evening World. 

EVENING WORLD CAMPAIGNS. 

Foremost in the list of achievements of 1928 
accomplished by The Evening World was the success- 
ful campaign against the ambulance-chasing lawyer, 
a fight in which this newspaper was the pioneer. 

In editorials, news articles and cartoons The 
Evening World compelied attention to a most dis- 
graceful condition of affairs. It showed how the 
specialists in negligence cases carried their business 
even to the hospital bedside and to the widows of 
those who had been killed in accidents. 

Finally the three great Bar Associations of New 
York, as well as the American Bar Association, 
spurred to action by the articles, took cognizance of 
the matter. In a proceeding that Charles Hyvans 
Hughes, who appeared for the Bar Associations, 
himself called historic, the organizations called upon 
= eee ate Division of the Supreme Court for an 

quiry. 

Supreme Court Justice Isidor Wasservogel, aided 
by Isidor Kresel as chief counsel, conducted publi¢e 
and private hearings for many months and at their 
conclusion reported in September that the charges of 
The Evening World had been sustained. Seventy- 
four attorneys were cited for discipline, the number 
of negligence cases in the Supreme Court was cut in 
half and the legal profession expressed the opinion 
Pe its ranks had been purged of these unscrupulous 

wyers. 

Of almost equal significance was The Event 
World’s crusade against the receivers of stolen goods, 
the “‘fences,’’ and here the Legislature did its share 
to purify the law when without a dissenting vote in 
either house it passed a law making it competent for 
a jury to consider the uncorroborated testimony of 
a thief against the person charged with receiving 
stolen goods from him, 

Nor did the campaigning ardor of The Evening 
World stop with those signal accomplishments. In 
season and out news and editorial columns were 
thrown open to correct abuses. Noteworthy was an 
investigation of conditions in the Traffic Court in 
Manhattan, long a ae Ho spot of congestion. With 
the co-operation of agistrates, automobile and 
other associations, as well as many individual 
motorists, The Evening World obtained assurance 
that conditions would be improved and that work on 
a new Traffic Court for upper Manhattan would be 
speeded up. 

In the “covering” of extraordinary news staff 
correspondents were sent to distant places in the 
United States and even into Canada and Mexico to 
get first-hand and accurate accounts of outstanding 
events. That was true particularly in reporting the 
arrival of the German filers at Greenly Island, off 
Labrador, and in describing the conditions in Mexico 
immediately after the assassination of President 
Obregon. 

The Presidential campaign in the country and the 
Gubernatorial campaign in New York State offered 
opportunities for unusual news reporting and staff 
correspondents of The Evening World took full ad- 
vantage of them while editorials and cartoons were 
generously employed to fight against the illiberalism 
of Prohibition and the bigotry of demanding a religi- 
ous test for high office. 

In the more local battles against loan sharks and 
perjurers and in favor of better traffic facilities, suck 
as the West Side express highway and the extension 
of Riverside Drive, this newspaper succeeded in 
awakening public Canes sufficiently to assure 
needed improvements. 

Wall Street news began to bulk larger in popular 
interest and to satisfy the increasing demand for 
more news and more statistical information, The 
Evening World devoted more and more space to 
financial articles and tables, with interpretations, 
until at. the end of the year this newspaper was | 
giving more news about the Nation’s Market Place _ 
than any other evening newspaper. : 

Yor readers of other tastes, notably those eager to. 
keep abreast of sports, The Evening World at the 
height of the outdoor season gave over six and 
seven pages to those activities, with widely known 
specialists In each field. A special Saturday Sports 
Section was an added feature much praised. 
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To interest ‘dubs’ in the ancient game The Eve- 
ning Wofld conducted a special golf tournament for 
them alone and more than 400 amateurs took part. 
It was the first of its kind. 

For women readers this newspaper adhered to its 
policy of making its features on the magazine pages 
of e importance to women. In addition to a 
daily column essentially feminine in topics and 
treatment, the magazine pages offered service to the 
woman in the home. Through special leaflets 
women readers received without charge practical 
advice and instruction in the fashioning and making 
of clothing, in wholesome beauty treatments, in 
shopping and in the care of children. That service 
extended and made more useful the daily columus 
on the same subjects, as well as a tri-weekly column. 

Within the year e Evening World’s Fashion 
Service was begun and perfected. Every day in a 
special article and on Saturdays in a full page women 
readers had presented to them the latest styles of 
Paris and New York, each presentation being of a 
mode which had met with acceptance and was on 
sale in New York shops or in preparation. 

In fiction this newspaper presented the best 
stories of the world's better known authors. 

One of the specialized branches of news service 
was (and is) a daily page of educational news. 
Activities and reports of parents, teachers and 
student clubs were given in detail, together with 
reports of the Board of Education and other bodies. 

Closely allied to that department, as well as with 
the Sports Department, was the presentation of 
complete reports on scholastic sports. At the end 
of the football season The Evening World gave gold 
football emblems to the annual all-star, all-scholastic 
team. A full page of scholastic sports, with pictures, 
was introdu in 1928. 

The increased interest in radio led to the creation 
of a special Radio,Section with the Saturday edition, 
in e format, stressing service to the reader. 

Twenty-four thousand children joined The Eve- 
ning World Kiddie Klub, bringing the membership 
to more than 234,000. During the year 114,000 


children and their parents were entertained at Luna , 


Park, Palisades Park, at the World Series, Rodeo in 
Ein der eke ae eee 
at the e entum sw 
land, Cousin Eleanor sent out 60,000 birthday 
greetings. 

ACCURACY AND FAIR PLAY. 

The Bureau of Accuracy and Fair Play was 
established by The World July 7, 1913. Its primary 
purpose is to promote accuracy and fair play in the 
columns of The World. The title was created as a 
perpetual reminder that in the four words “accuracy 


and fair play” is summed up the law of journalism, ~ 


just as the Golden Rule crystallizes the Ten Com- 
mandments. Complaints involving the question 
of accuracy and fair play are investigated by the 
Bureau and if they prove to be weil founded, correc- 
tions are published and sent to the persons concerned. 
Members of The World staff and correspondents 
generally bave worked in hearty accord with the 
director of the Bureau, and many letters expressing 
appreciation and good-will are received. : 

It not infrequently happens that complaints are 
made under a misapprehension of the facts or by per- 
sons acting in bad faith, inspired by dishonest 
motives. The Bureau spares neither time nor money 
in opposing claims that have no merit. It is con- 
stantly on the lookout for unscrupulous attorneys 
of the ‘ambulance chaser’ type who incite libel 
litigation, and who do not hesitate to represent 
disreputable clients or to wink at “their perjured 
testimony. Such suits are never compromised. 

Judges, prosecuting attorneys and other public 
officials have repeatedly commended the Bureau for 
its cooperation in exposing and prosecuting fakers, 
swindlers and others who use or attempt to use The 
World’s advertising columns improperly. The files 
of the Bureau, which contain much valuable first- 
hand information concerning this class of offenders, 
are frequently consulted by police and Post Office 
Department investigators and by representatives of 
better business bureaus. 


HERBERT HOOVER, PRESIDENT-ELECT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Herbert Clark Hoover, of Stanford University, 
Calif., elected;President of the United States Nov. 

6, 1928, for a term of four years beginning March 4. 
1929, was born in West Branch, Iowa, August 10, 
1874. He was the son of Jesse Clark and Hula 
Randall (Minthorn) Hoover, of Quaker origin. 
He worked his way through Stanford University, 
taking his degree in engineering in 1895. In 1899 
he married Lou Henry, of Monterey, Calif., a fellow 
student at Stanford, and they have two sons, Her- 
bert Clark, Jr., who is married and has two children, 
and Allen Henry. 

He is a member of many engineering and scientific 
societies and holds honorary degrees from many 
colleges and universities. 

Professional work in mines, railways, metallur- 
eet works, kept him busy in the United States, 

exico, Canada, Australia, Italy, Great Britain, 
South Africa, India, China, Russia, etc., during 
1895-1913, and brought him profitable returns. 
While he was in London as representative of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition in Europe in 1914 the 
World War broke out. He volunteered his services 
to the American Ambassador and was made Chair- 
TULA, fier Chas of Si Gonsaiaos e 

“15; a ater airman of the Commission for 
Relief tn Belgium, 1914-19. ? 

Reca! e Uniti States in June, 1917, 
President Wilson made him States Food Adminis- 
trator (until July 1, 1919); member of the War 
Council; chairman of the United States Grain 
Corporation, the United States Sugar Equalization 


Board, the Interallied Food Council, the Supreme 
Economie Council, and European Coal Council. He 
was called upon to direct various economic measures 
in Europe during the armistice, ineluding the organ- 
ization of food supplies to Poland, Serbia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany, Austria, Roumania, Armenia, 
Baltic States, ete., 1918-1919, and continued to 
direct the American Relief Administration during 
the Russian Famine and the Buropean Relief 
Gouncil, 1920-1921. He was vice-chairman of the 
President’s Second Industrial Conference, 1920; 
president of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, 1920; of the Engineering Council of 
Federated Engineering Societies, 1921; of the 
American Child Health Association, 1921. 

Mr. Hoover entered Pres. Harding’s Cabinet as 
Secretary of Commerce, March 5, 1921, was con- 
i ses ny pared = resigned July 14, 

28, after nomination for President b; 

Re ied! Pe a Convention. wi 

ring occupance of the Commerce Depart- 
ment he has acted as chairman of the President's 
Conference on Pas RoyIneny, 1921; of the Colo- 
rado River Commission; the St. Lawrence Com- 


mission of the United States; of the National Radio ~ 


Conference; of the Mississippi Flood Relief Com- 
mission, and has been a member of the World War 
Foreign Debt Commission among other important 
duties. He was also President of the International 
Radio Telegraph Conference, 1927. 

Mr. Hoover has a fine estate in Palo Alto, Calif. 
and a Washington residence at 2300 S Street. He 
has been a trustee of Stanford University since 1912. 


CHARLES CURTIS, VICE PRESIDENT ELECT. 


Charles Curtis, of Topeka, was elected V 
President of the United States on Nov. 6, 1928. Hie 
was born in Topeka, Shawnee Co., Kans., Jan. 25, 
1860. His maternal grandmother was half French 
and half Indian of the Kaw tribe and he has always 
been proud of his Indian blood and early upbringing 
with the tribe. Mr. Curtis received his education 
in the common schools of Topeka and studied law 
there. He was admitted to the bar and entered 
ak Layee MhGeee A. Pane in 1881. He was 

; orney 0: Wo 
Oe in 1880." MA AY teks 
. Curtis was elected to Congress in 1892 an 
served until January, 1907, when he was elected to 
the United States Senate to fill out the unexpired 
term of J. R. Burton, resigned, sueceeding Fon. 
A. W. Benson, appointed ad interim, and for the 
full term beginning March 4, 1907. He was Presi- 


dent a tempore of the Senate from Dec. 4 to Dec. 


12, 1 Mr. Curtis received the popular vote 
renomination in 1912, but lost the ooinatia tes 
nS oe The Kansas Legislature in the 


Cabot Lodge. 

President on 

National. Convent ne ballot by the Republican 
i ‘married Annie M. Baird, Nov. 27 

1884. His wit ‘Mrs. 

B Ban e is dead. dren are Mrs. 
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Astronomical Caleulations; Seasons, 
Astronomical Calculations for 1929. 


-. The Astronomical Calculations, beginning on the next 
. page, are given in local 
indicated, and were made expressly for THE WORLD ALMANAC by Henry B. Heiieh be 
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In -temperate zones, these are four in number: ; time, the days In the southern hemisphere aro 
caebe ‘ In December. the North 


gs Pole is tilted 23° 27’ away from the stun and the 
respectively at the vernal equinox, the summer | hisnts in the northern hemisphere are longer than 
solstice, the autumnal equinox and the winter | the days; at the same time the nights In the southern 
4 ice; for which, in the north temperate Zone, | hemisphere are shorter than the days. 


are March 21, June 21, The heating influence of the sun increases with 


und the sun there 


roulc cl of seasons. Day and night 
peeve hE Berar equal length and equable 
ponditions of temperature pric prevail through- 


begin as follows: 


to 

co 

oO 

wo 

= 

& 
Nees 
‘s 


the length of the day and with the sun’s altitude 
at noon. The greatest daily accesslon of heat 
therefore, at the time of the summer soistice; an 
the least is at the time of the winter solstice. In 
June, in the north temperate zone, the heat recelv; 
by day far exceeds the loss through radiation by 
night, and it is not until July or August that tho 
two become equal and the maximum. température 
of the year is experienced. 
received by day fails to make good the loss by 
night, and it is not until January or February thas 
gain and loss become equal and the thermometer 
ceases to show a downward tendency. 

The seasons in 1929 (Eastern Standard Time) 


In December, the heat 


Vernal equinox (Spring) March 


9.35; summer solstice (Summer 
autumnal equinox (Autumn) 
winter solstice (Winter) Decem! 


) June 21 
September 23 
ber 22 2.63, 5 


2.01; 
7.33% 


33 


34 Daily Cdlevidar ° 1929.2 ee ee 
31 Days. 


eof She: BUSSES 


lst Month. JANUARY. 2 
age Mes Nat dls ets Ba Mi 
4 a nen Nee ee ity, Saag for oa bo 
s| New eee Per eectiCut. to, || virginia, Kentucky, || Georgia, Alabama, 
= E Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, uisisna, rkans x 
e| s | Nateakpacle || tgeacNebranke |p Clerade Uigh || Tee oe ade 
€ Ee Oregon. Northern California. || Central California. {| Southern California. 
co? ° * 
iy marr ee LEST | ae a a aes. | are 5 
2) 2 aim | See Pare AS. | Set [RH ee | SS oe et 
ee a. Mie. MH. M\\q. MH. MH. M\|\H. MAB. 1B. aM, 
1/Tu 7 30| 437111 30|| 7 25| 4 42|11 31)) 7 19) 4 48)11 31 5 5111 33 
21W 7 30) 4 38). 7 25) 4 43).. 7 19| 4 49).. 5 ae 
3iTh 7 30| 4 39|12 34]| 7 25| 4 44/12 33]| 7 19| 4 50/12 32 5 12 29 
4iFr 7 30) 4 40] 1 36]| 7 25| 4 45) 1 35)| 719 4 51| 1 32 5 125 
5 7 30| 4 41| 2 38]| 7 25) 4 46] 2 36]| 7 19| 4 52) 2 33 5 2 2g 
6 7 30| 4 42| 3 411] 7 25| 447) 3 37]| 719) 4 53) 3 32 5 3 20 
q ” 30) 4 43| 4 43]| 7 25| 4.47] 4 38i| 7 19] 4 53) 4 32 510) 4.16 
8iTu 7 30| 4.44) 5 44|| 7 25] 4 48) 5 38)) 7 19) 4 54) 5 32 51, 511 
9 7 30} 4 45| 6 42|| 7 25) 4 49) 6 35|)| 7 19 455) 6 28 512; 6 6 
10|Th Y 30) 4 46|sets. || 7 25} 4 50|sets.|| 7 19} 4 56) sets. 5 13} sets. 
V1{Fr 4 99| 4.47| 5 16|| 7 25| 452] 5 24)| 7 19) 4 58) 5 30 514 5 49 
12\Sa 7 29| 4.4816 21]| 7 24) 4.53] 6 27]| 7 19) 459) 6 32 5146 
13/8 Y 28| 449|7 27|| 7 24) 454) 732)| 718) 5 0} 73 515 7 
14|M Y 28) 450! 8 34|| 7 23} 455) 8 37]| 718) 5 1) 83 5 16 8 
15/Tu 7 28| 451| 9 42|| 7 23) 456| 9 43]| 717) 5 2/9 517 9 
16/W 7 27| 4 52110 50||-7 23) 4.57110 50) 7171 5 3/10 4 5 18/10 
17|Th 7 97| 4 54/11 58|| 7 22} 458/11 57) 717; 5 4/115 51911 
18\Fr 726| 455)... ..11 722) 459]... ..1] 716) 5 5i.... | eee 
19/Sa 7 26| 456) 111]| 721) 5 O} 1 8 716)5 6/1 6 5 20/12 
20 7 25| 457| 226) 72115 2| 222) 715) 5 8] 218 521 2 
21|M. 7 25| 459) 3 431] 7 2015 31338) 715)5 9133 ae) 3 
22iTu 72445 O15 O|| 719] 5 4] 454) 714) 510! 448 5 23) 4 
23)/W “7 23} 5 1| 611) 718) 5 5) 6 4) 714) 511] 6 58 5 5 
24\Th 7 22| 5 2irises.|| 718] 5 6lrises.!| 7 13] 5 12Irises. 5 25)ris 
25\Fr 721\5 4|531]| 717| 5 8] 537] 7121513) 5 5 6 
26/\Sa 720| 5 5) 648!) 716] 5 9| 652) 712; 514) 6 5 27). 7 
27)/S 7 20|5 6) 8 2)| 716} 510) 8 5) 711); 515) 8 5 8 
28\|M 719| 5 8) 912]| 715) 511] 9 13)) 711) 516) 9 5 918 
29/Tu 718! 5 9/10 19]| 7 14) 512/10 20)| 7 10] 517/10 ' § 30)10 18 
80|W 717| 5 10/11 24|| 7 13) 5 13)11 23)) 7 9) 5 18)11 5 31)11 16 
31/Th ' 7-16] °5 22052 2 be 121-5151 a a SPS 20t- 5 vane 
SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINCTON. 3 
Day of Day of of F 
M. Sj jMonth.|q. M. SjjMonth.{zq. MM. 8. Aj. M.S, 
6 49|| 14 |12 9 11]] 20 12 11 10}] 26 {12 12 41 
7 14)| 15 ji2 9 33]) Q1 [12 11 27]| 27 2 12 53 
7 39|\| 16 112 9 54]| 22 [12 11 43)) 28 1213 5 
8 3]| 17 |12 10 14)] 23 {12 11 59!) 29 fl2 13 15 
8 26); 18 |12 10 33/| 24 {12 12 14]| 30 (12 13 25 
8 49/| 19 (12 10 52/) 25 |12 12 28)| 31-12 13 35 
TWILIGHT. = 5 
Ends Jan. Begins Ends Jan, 


H. M. H. M. H. M. . 
619 | 11 5 AS 6 27 | 21 5 46 
6 21 il 5 AT 6 30 | 21 
6 23. .| 11 5 43 


Charleston] 1 633° 117-5235 641 121] 5 35 48 
MOON'S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 

Laat Quarter. ........0.005 2D. 1H. 44M. : = 

New Moon... tates eee nes 10 7 28 Pui pelea PS Ty a ati me 

Morning Star—Saturn. Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter. 


Calendar for 
Bos 


chiga A 
N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Washington, and Wyoming, and 
é regon. Northern California; 


Sun | Moon Sun Sun | Moon 


TWILICHT. 


H. M. HM. H. M H. M. 

649 |11| 5 29 y Aen owe Ul er ss 

650 /11| 5 28 2-4] 21 |) 6246 

651 |11] 5 28 TD SOT BF UG 

5 31 656 |11| 5 24 7 5 |21| 5 16- 
MOON'S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). ; 

Sap. -~- 9H. -- 10M. | First Quarter. 1... eevee D. 

a i a SE GAN reaeimere 


Sun Sun 


SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINCTON. 


Day oO! Day of Day of 
Month |Z. M. S.||Month.|H. M. S.|\Month.H. M. S&. 


mM. S. 8. 

13 43) 12 14 16|| 13 |12 14 21 

13 51 12 14 19|} 14 |12 14 19|} 20 |12 
13 57 12 14 21|| 15 |12 1417); 21 {12 
14 3 12 14 22|| 16 /|12 14 13]} 22 |12 
14 8 12 14 23|| 17 [12 14 9/|, 23 |12 
14 13 12 14 22]| 18 |12 14 4|], 24 |12 


“Ends Feb. Begins Ends 


cal Mean Time, A. M., Ught figures; P. M., Dlack.) 
To obtain standard time see directions on page 62— 


Mi oon Sun 


Feb. 


Bvening Stars—Venus, Mars, Jupiter. 


28 Days. 


Calendar for 
Charfeston, — 
Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, _ 
Texas, New Mexico, — 


Arizona, and. 
Southern California, 


Sn on Moy Moy ay oy yy oy oy oy oo) yo oo A 


Day of 
Month,.|H. — 


Begins 


WoW Wo Ww Ww Ww Ww 
OKNFUAWNS 


imu Ph pA Ph dP 
VUGLSSSSA Se eR seas 


1} SSwmanzanwwon: BSe 


Anu 


4 


, s OI 


Sets, |R. & S.|| Rises. | Sets. |R. & S.|| Rises. | Sets. & §.|| Rises. 

|iz. Mj. wi. u\\n. wie. jn. M\lg. win. win. wile. min. wile 
15} 5 13/12 28)| 7 iB 5 16/12 25|| 7 7 5 21/12 2216 55 
514 7 10) Oe bj a ey eg 6) 5 22] 1 23)| 6 55 
7 9) 518) 229]| 7 5) 523) 2 24!| 6 54 
7 8 eee 7 4| 524) 3 23/| 653 
y 518 7 7521 4271 7 3) 525! 4211 659 
Vie 5 20) 5 7 6| 5 22/] 5 20]| 7 2) 527] 5 14|| 652 
7. 5 21) 6 7 5| 524) 6 8] 7 1) 5281 6 1 651 
7 5 22) se 7 4 5 25\sets.|| 7 0; 5 29)sets.|| 6 50 
7 6} 5 23) 5 7 3) 5 26] 5 22/| 6 59| 5 30] 5 25|| 6 49 
7 4| 52416 7 2| 527) 6 28)! 6 58) 5 31) 6 31]| 6 48 
7. 8). 5.261 7 7 1) 529) 7 35)| 6 57) 532] 7 36) 6 47). 
7 2| 527) 8 7 0} 530) 8 42|| 6 56) 533) 8 43] 6 46 
7 | 528) 9 6 58) 5 31) 9 50|| 6 55) 5 34] 9 50]| 6 46 
6 59) 5 30/11 6 57; 532)11 0|| 6 54) 535/10 57/] 6 45 
6 58} 531)... 6 56) 534|.. ..|| 652) 536|.. ..|| 6 44 
6 57| 5 32/12 15)| 6 54 5 35/12 12]] 6 51) 5 38/12 8|| 6 43 
6 55| 534) 1 30)| 6 53) 536] 1 251! 6 50) 539) 1 211! 6 42 
6 53) 535) 2 45|) 6 51) 537] 2 40]) 6 49} 5 40) 2 33]) 64 
6 52! 536) 3 56/| 6 50) 5 38) 3 49]! 6 48) 5 41] 3 43] 6 40 
} 6 50} 5 38) 4 59]| 6 48) 5 39) 4 52|| 6 46) 5 42) 4 46/) 6 38 
‘6 49] 539) 5 51|| 6 47) 5 40] 5 45)| 6 45) 5 43) 5 39)) 6 37 
6 47] 5 40lrises.|| 6 46] 5 42Irises.|| 6 44] 5 44jrises.|| 6 36 
6 46) 5 42 5 38] 6 44) 5 43) 5 41]| 6 42) 5 46) 5 43]! 6 35 
6 45|) 5 43} 6 50|| 6 43) 5 44) 6 52) 6 41) 5 47) 6 54]! 6 34 
6 43] 5 44] 7 59)) 6 41| 546) 8 OO} 639} 548) 8 O]| 6 33 
6 41| 545| 9 6} 6 40; 547| 9 5)| 638! 545; 9 5)| 6 32 
6 40] 5 46/10 12)} 6 38) 5 48/10 10), 6 36; 550/10 8|| 6 31 
6 38} 5 48/11 17 abe 5 4$/11 13|) 6 35) 551/11 10| 6 30 

as ee 
eric: Pa eee 


Ends 
Dita 
713 
TAZ 
7 13 
7 13 


36° Daily Calendar, 1929. : 
3d Month. MARCH, 31 Days. 
el Mean Te eg Sn Sil OS 
Calendar for Calendar for 

a : oston, New York City. Calendar for Calendar for 
| = Ney. Sate Pen necHeMt, io, Hl Wirvinia: Kentacky, | Gears, Alabains, 
a & Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, [liinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
© c N. and 8. Dakota, Towa, N ebraska, Pa acters 2s melee 
= = arse pee Sotto Dautornis: Central California. || Southern California. 
=) o E 
b > Pr oaes Jas = } g 
Be 4) fem | Se, Moon || em | Bae, (eee | weeees. sie la e's Rises. | Sas |e & 8. 

Ss H. MiH. M.\H. M.\\H. M\H. M.|\H. M.\|\H. M.\H. M.\H. M.)E- M.H. M.\H. Hf. 
1|Fr 636) 549)... 6 35| 5 50|..-..|| 6 33} 5 52).. 2.) 628 5 57/11 56 
2\Sa 6 35) 5 50\12 21|| 6 34] 5 51/12 16] 6 32|-5 53/12 11)| 6 27 5 5S) cae 
3S 6 341 551| 1 23|| 6 33| 552} 118]| 6 31) 554) 1 12}| 6 26) 5 59/12 54 
AIM. 6 32| 5 53| 2 23|| 631] 554] 218]| 6 29) 555) 211}| 6 25) 6 0) 150 
5|Tu 6 30) 554) 3-19]| 6 29] 555) 3 12]| 6 27| 556] 3 6] 6 23) 6 0} 243 
6) W 6 28| 555| 4 9i| 6 28| 556) & 2|| 6 26) 557] 3 56\| 6 22) 6 1) 3 34 
7\Th 6 26| 5 56| 4 52|| 6:26] 557| 446] 6 24) 5 58) 4 40 CoS aoe 
8|Fr 6 25| 5 58| 5 29|| 6 25) 558] 5 23]| 6 23) 559) 518] 6 20; 6 3) 5 1 
95a 6 23| 5591 6 O}|- 6 23] 559] 5 56|| 6 22) 6 O} 5 51)| 619) 6 3) 5 37 
10S 6 22| 6 O| sets. || 6 21] 6 O|sets.|| 6 21| 6 1) sets. || 618] 6 4| sets. 
11)M 6 20| 6 1) 6 28|| 619| 6 2) 6 29|| 619) 6 2) 631|| 616) 6 5) 6 34 
12)Tu 618| 6 2) 738|| 618] 6 3] 739|)| 618] 6 3| 738]; 615) 6 5) 7 37 
13) W 617| 6 3| 851|| 616] 6 4| 850]| 616 6 4) 8 48)| 613) 6 6) 8 42 
14|Th 615| 6 4/10 5|| 614) 6 5/10 2)| 614) 6 5/10 612} 6 7] 949 
15|Fr 613] 6 6/11 22|| 613] 6 6/11 17}) 613; 6 6111 611} 6 8/10 58 
16|Sa 61116 7... 4.611] 6. 7... .4) 611) 6 7... 4) 610 6 8a 
17S 6101 6 8112 37|| 610) 6 8|12 32]| 610) 6 8/12 26: 6 8| 6 912 7 
8|M. 16 8| 6 9) 149]| 6 8| 6 9} 143|]| 6 8| 6 9 1 36)| 6 7| 610) 115 
Tu 6 6| 610) 253)| 6 6| 610) 247}| 6 6| 610) 240|| 6 6| 610) 218 

20) W 6 5| 611| 348] 6 5| 611) 3 41|| 6 5) 611) 3 35|| 6 5) 611) 314 

Q1)\Th 6 3| 612| 431|| 6 3) 612) 426]| 6 3) 612) 42111 6 4) 612) 4 $ 

22\Fr 6 1| 613) 5 6|| 6 1; 613) 5 2} 6 1) 613) 458] 6 2) 613) 444 

23\Sa 6 0| 615|) 535|| 6 0} 614! 5 32)| 6 O| 614) 5 29]| 6 1) 613) 519 

QAlS 6 58| 6 1Glrises.|| 5 58] 6 16lrises.|| 5 58] 6 15jrises.}| 6 0} 6 14lrises. 
25) M. | 5 56} 617] 6 48|| 5 57| 6 17| 6 49]! 5 57| 616) 6 48|| 5 59) 6 15] 6 46 

26|Tu 6 541 618] 755|| 5 55} 618] 7 54)| 5 55) 617) 7 52]| 5 57] 6 16) 7 46 

QiIW 5 52| 6 20| 9 1|| 5 53] 6 20] 8 58)| 5 53) 6 18) 8 56)| 5 56) 616) 8 44 

28)\Th | 551] 621110 G6} 5 52} 621/10 2|| 5 52) 619) 9 58!) 5 55| 617] 9 43 

29\Fr § 49} 6 22/11 10|| 5 50} 6 22/11 5)| 5 50) 6 20/10 59}; 5 53) 6 18/10 42 

$0\Sa 547) 6 23)... ..|| 5 48] 6 23).. ..]| 549) 621).. 5 52) 6 1811 39 

$1|S 6 4G) 6 24)12 12|| 5 47) 6 24/12 6]| 5 47) 622)12 Of 550) 61H... .. 

SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON. 

Pel. a. oleae. ar. si [Rieonn'|a. ar. s|iMonth|z. ae. sllMonale, i. os. | 
1) ]12 12. 29 8 |12 10.55/| 14 20 412 26 112.5 46 
2.412 12,17 9 }12Z2 10 40|)| 15 21 412 27 125 28 
» So {12 12,..4]]/ 10 j12 10 25)) 16 22 |12 28 112 5 10 

An (12. 1, 51) -11. 12.10. 9}| 17 @3 112 29 12 '4 51 
pO of 12 a 38]}).12. j12 9 53]|' 18 24 112 30, (12 | 4°33 

+6. ]12 11,24} 13, 12, 9.37}| 19 25 112 31 |12 415 

@~|12 11 10 bs 
TWILICHT. 
Places Mar.) Begins Ends Mar.| Begins Ends Mar.) Begins ads 
| are H. M. iM. 1. || ele 

Boston.. l 5 4 7 23 11 447 7 35 21 4 29 7 48 aA 
New York] 1 6 6 + gine ad Ye 4 49 733 =| 21 4.32 7 46 

‘Wash’ton.|. 1 5 6 7 21 11 4 51 7 31 21} 4 34 7 43 
Charleston} 1 1 5 7 719 {11] 4 55 727 #|21) 442 7 34 

MOON'S PHASES (EASTERN 
Last Quarter. .....--...4+. 3D. 8H. . et EE, Dunreee eae 2H, © 42M, 
Romane oo be cis Rane ene 3 37 BU Moon... Ca. os eee we 46 


5 Stiss 2 gets os opie 
ad - 2 ; eae S <4 i > 2 
a Daily Calendar, 1929. 


ees = ae APRIL. 
_ (acal Mean Time. A. M., light figures; P. M., black.) 
x ‘To obtain Standard time see directions on page 62. 


oes Boston.” New Yor Shey, Calenaar for Calendar for : 
aa N. Y¥. State, Pasitylvente Obi Vinnie Bee etiy, Coste See : 
op pn ae diana, Tilino Missour!, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, — 
Vashi papen dlc weeehine. aha Nevada una) ito -akpinnee eee 
Oreg: Northern California, |} Central California. || Southern California, 
Sun Sun | Afoon Sun Sun | Moon || Sun | Sun o 
s Rises. | Sets. Re Ss. Rises. | Sets. |R. & 8S,|| Rises. | Sets. |R. & 
|. Df. jE. AOI. MAH. M.\)H. MAR. MI. MIA. MA. NR. MM. 
6 25 6251 1 4/| 5 46) 6 23 5 49] 6 20/12 35 | 
62 1 56|| 5 44) 6 24 5 48] 621) 197 © 
62 241)) 5 43) 6 25 5 47| 621; 214 — 
6 29 3 21]| 5 41] 6 26 5 46) 6 221 257 
6 30 3 54!) 5 40) 6 27 5 44 6 23) 3 34_— 
631 4 24/| 5 38] 6 28 5 43} 6 23) 4 8 | 
6 32 4 50|| 5 37) 6 28 5 42|-6 24) 440 — 
6 33 6 32] 5 15|| 5 35) 6 30 5 40} 6 24) 510 
6 34 é 6 33) sets. || 5 33] 6 31) s 5 39} 6 25] sets. 
6 36) 7 48|| 5 30) 6 34) 7 45)! 5 32) 6 32 5 38) 6 26) 7 34 
637; 9 6) 5 28) 635) 9 2)| 5 30) 6 33 5 36] 6 27) 8 43 
6 38/10 24)| 5 27| 6 36/10 19]|.5 29) 6 34 5 35} 627, 955 
6 39/11 39|| 5 25) 6 37/11 33]| 5 27) 6 35 5 84) 6 28/11 6 
6 40|.. ..|| 5 24) 638).. ..|| 5 26] 6 36). 5.83! 6. 29P 2S 
6 41/12 48]) 5 22) 6 39/12 42) 5 24) 6 37 5 82) 6 30/1213 
6 42} 1 47]| 5 21) 6 40] 1 40/| 5 23/ 6 38 5 $1) 630) 112 — 
6 44) 233]| 5 19) 6 41} 2 27|| 5 21) 639 5 29| 631 23> 
645} 3 9]| 517| 642) 3 5}| 5 20) 6 40 5 28) 6 32 45 
5 14| 6 46} 3 38!) 5.16) 6 43) 3 36)| 5 19) 6 41 5 27| 6 32 2s 
5 12} 647| 4 4|| 514) 644) 4 Q/| 5 18) 6 42 5 26} 6 33) 3 53 
5 10} 6 48| 4 26|| 5 12) 6 45) 4 25)| 5 16] 6 43 5 25) 6 34) 4 22 
5 9| 649} 447)) 511) 646) 4 48)| 5 15) 6 44 5 23| 6 34 0 
§ 8| 6 50lrises.|| 5 10) 6 48jrises.|| 5 14) 6 44 5 22) 635 
5 6| 651) 752/| 5 8] 649) 7 49]| 512) 645 5 21) 6 36 
it 5 5| 652) 857|| 5 7| 650) 8 52|| 5 11) 6 46 5 20) 6 36 
5 3| 654/10 O|] 5 5) 651} 955)| 5 9) 647 | 6 19} 6 37 
6 1| 655/11 1]| 5 4) 652/1055)| 5 8) 6 48 5 18) 6 38/16 
5 0| 6 56/11 56|| 5 3) 6 53/11 49|| 5 7 6 49 517) 638 
458] 657]... ..|| 5 1) 654).....]| 5 5) 650].. ..|| 516) 639). 
| 457) 6 58/12 44|| 5 0] 6 55/12 37]| 5 4) 6 51/12 30)| 5 15) 6 40 


MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON. 


Day of Day of 
S.||Month.|H. M. _ S8.||\Month.|z. 


211|| 13 |12 0 34 59 
1 54/| 14 |12 0 19 58 
1 38]| 15 |12 0 4 58 
1 21|| 16 |11 59 49 
1 5|} 17 |11 59 35) 58 
0 49/| 18 [11 59 21 58 


| 4e7 | 743 |i 


, H. 29M: | First 
3-83. = | Full 


see eensee 


Day «o iF 
. §.|\Month.|H., M. 


16D, 


-. MOON’S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). 
alg oaaete ©-6 2 MATTED S. 2s pies A 


56 
45S 


8|| 25° {11 57 


9H. 


38° Daily Calendar, 1929. 
5th Month. MAY. 31 Days. 


nm Time. A. M., light figures; P. M., bdlack.} 
oF tot Standard time see directions on page 62. 


_ CT ob tain Standard time see directions on page G2. —___- 


F| 3 piel ys Pe ies Calendar for Galendar or 
Sic Ss BAG in oro Pens an eceUG nto, || Virginia Kentucky, || Georgia, Alabaina. 
a Ee Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Dlinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
° ° N. and §. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, a Dias forse ee Moxon 
é = ee Orcioane =e Norticn Cebtornis, Central California. || Southern California. 
°o ° eS al ae eer Fae ae 
Bl 2 |i gn] Se (ates | ae | St ee ae | St eu | ee 
ays a Min. win. M\\H. MIH. Miz. Milz. Min. ule. Mi. M\e.°M.\e. OE. 
1W 456) 7 O| 1 24|| 459) 656) 118)| 5 3 5 1 12|) 5 14) 641/12 53 
2\Th 4 55| 7 1| 1 59|| 458] 657) 1 53\| 5 2| 653) 148!) 5 13) 6 42) 1 SE 
3\ Fr A 53|\ 7 2| 2 28|| 456) 658] 224) 5 0] 654) 219)) 512) 642) 2 G 
AlSa 4 52| 7 3) 2 54|| 455! 659] 2 50)) 4 59) 6 55) 2 48)) 5 11 6 43) 2 38 
5/S 450) 7 4| 317|| 4541 7 0} 315)]) 458 6 56) 313 5 10| 6 44, 3 $ 
6|M. 449) 7 5| 339]| 453! 7 1] 339]| 457] 657; 3 39|| 5 -9) 6 45) 3 38 
Tu 448\ 7 6| & 3i| £52) 7 2| & Ail 456) 658) 4 4)) 508) 645) 4 $ 
8) W 446| 7 7j)sets.|| 450) 7 3| sets. || 454) 659) sets.|| 5 7} 6 46) sets. 
9\Th 445) 7 8| 8 O|| 449| 7 4! 755]| 453) 7 O| 751) 5 6) 647) 7 35 
10) Fr 444) 7 9) 920] 448) 7 5| 915)| 452) 7 1) 9 8] 5 G6) 6 48) 8 48 
11/Sa 4 43\ 710/10 35); 4.47] 7 6/10 29|) 451) 7 2)10 22|| 5 5| 64810 O 
12/8 442) 711/11 39|| 446] 7 7/11 32|| 450) 7 3)11 26); 5 4) G49)11 4 
13|M 441) 712 _ || 445] 7 8]... 2.1) 449) 7 410. . 4) 5 St 6 50/17 SS 
14/Tu 4 40| 7 14|12 31]| 4 44) 7 9/12 25]| 448) 7 5|1219]| 5 3) 650)... 
15|W 4 39} 715) 1 12)| 443] 710} 1 6) 4.47) 7 6 1 Ii & 2] 6 51)\12 45 
16|Th 437| 716) 1 44}) 442) 711 1 40) 4 46) 7 7 1 36); & 1} 6 52; 1 24 
17\Fr 4 36] 717| 210)| 441) 712] 2 7|| 445) 7 8] 2 5 & 1) 6 53) 1 56 
A8|Sa 4 35| 718) 2 32/| 4 40| 713) 2 32|| 4441 7 8) 229! & O| 6 53) 2 Bs 
19|S 4 35| 719| 2 53)| 4 39] 714] 2 54)) 444] 7 9} 2 53/| 4 59) 6 54) @ 5S 
20|M 4 34) 7 20| 3 14)| 4 38| 715) 316]| 4 43) 7 10] 3 16/| 459] 6 55) 3 Bi 
21;Tu 4 33) 7 21) 3 36|| 4 37) 716) 3 38)| 4 42) 711) 3 40]) 458} 655) 3 49 - 
22; W 4.32) 7 22) 8 59|| 436) 717) & 3]| 441) 712! 4 6) 4 58) 656) 419 
23\Th 431] 7 22\rises.|| 4 36] 7 18\rises.|| 4 40! 7 12irises.|| 4 57] 6 57}rises. 
24) Fr 4 31] 7 23} 8 52|| 435] 719} 8 46]) 4 40) 7 13) 8 39]| 4 57] 6 58) 8 18 
25)Sa 4 30| 7 24] 9 49]| 4 34! 7 20) 9 42)| 4 39| 714) 935)| 4 56] 6 58; 913 
2615 4 29} 7 25/10 39]| 4 34! 7 20/10 32|| 4 39) 7 15/10 26)! 4 56) 659/10 4 
27|M. 4 28) 7 26/11 23); 4 33) 7 21/11 17|| 4 38) 7 15/11 10)) 4 55) 6 59/10 49 
23)Tu 4 27\ 7 27/11 59|| 4 32) 7 22/11 54|| 4 38) 7 16/11 48); 455) 7 O}11 29 
29) W MOF 28). 25) A) 4 82) 7 23) ea 4) 28H Tid. 454, 7 O11. 5. 
30|Th 4 26) 7 29/12 29]| 4 31] 7 24112 25]| 4 37) 7 18/12 20)) 4 544 7 112 &. 
31 Fr 4261 7 30112 551, 4 31) 7 24112 52|| 4 36] 7 18)12 48|| 4 54| 7 2112 37 
SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINCTON, { 
Day of 


Day 0 Day of Day 0! 
Month.|#. M. §8.|;Month.|H. M. Sj|Month.|H. M. 8.}]/Month.#. 


Il 57.1 8 |11 56 231} 14 Jil 56 12]) 20 11 56 22I] 26 
Il 56 54 9 J11 56 20)} 15 jLL.56 13}) 21 {11 56 2d] 27 7] 
“|11 56 47|| 10 |11 56 17]] 16 [11 56 14]| 22 |11 56 29)| 28 .f 
56 All) 11 [11 56 15)] 17 JIL 56 15)| 23 {11 56 34\| g9 
if 46 36]) 12 J12 56 14)} 18 |1l 56 16}) 24 |11 56 391) 30 


Woo Pee 
— 
i" 


1k 31|/' 13 j11 56 13}] 19 Jil 56 19]} 25 J11 56 44)) 31 
11-56 27] ; 
TWILIGHT. 
Place, May. _ Begins 7, Ends  |May.| . Begins Ends |May.| Begins | Ends 
H. M. H. M. H.M. | 3. M. | oH. M. Hq. M. 
Boston....| 1 | 3 7 849 |1)b} 2 48 9 5 } 21 | 2 32 922. 
New York} 1 3 14 8 42 11 2 57 8 57 | 21 2 Al 9 12 
Wash’ton.| 1 8 22 UR Se ala acre yy 847 |21| 2 53 9 1. 
Charleston} 1 3 45 81k |11] 8 82 8.21 |21] 3 23 8 31 
i a acte “aes PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIMB).. ; 
Sok I OS STN COMERS Ie es 
Morning Stars—Venus, Saturn. — Last, QUAIEEE fics eis ean wale rt Shs, 
ad Evening Stars—Mercury, Mars. ¢ 


Se re te eS ee 
ap Sa peat Peete we ey Aan PY 


ws en ge — SH awe imal 7 3 Nee . 
et hse eet oe = an Ae : ? P Ness a Be 
____ Daily Calendar, 1929. | 30 

Sree es) TSUN ES ra 
— Cocat Mean M., light Aoures: P. M., black.) 30 Days. 


im Time. A. 
To obtain Standard time see directions on page 62 


Calendar for Calendar for 
“ Bo 


ston, New York City, Calendar for Calendar for 
New_Engiand, Connecticut, | yashington, Charleston, 
we N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, |} Virginia, Kentucky, Georgla, Alabama, 
4| Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Dlinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkans: 


3 cy ey 
N. and 3. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, ‘ 
* 


age ey — Worthen Cnlienin Seutent Cobitn nin: Southers Galinonia % 
Sun | Dfoon Sun Sun | MW oon. Sun | Sun | Moon Sun Sun y = 
Sets. |R. & S.|| Rises. | Sets. |R. & S.|| Rises. | Sets. |R. & S.|| Rises. | Sets. |R.& aS 
YR. MeO MI. MIA. MIA. MH. MR. Mla. |B. e 
731; 119}| 4 30) 7 25} 117)] 435 ee a7: 
7 32) 1 41|| 4 30] 7 26) 1 40|| 435 4 53 136. 
732) 2 3}| 429) 7 27} 2 3] 434 4 53 22 6x 
7 33) 2 27|| 4 29) 727) 2 29)| 4 34 4 53) 2ST 
4 24) 7 34| 2 54)| 4 29) 7 28) 2 58)| 4 34) 4 52 312. 
4 23) 7 35] 3 27)| 4 29) 7 29) 3 39/| 434) 7 23 4 52 3.53 
4 23) 7 35) sets. || 4 28] 7 29lsets. || 434!) 7 23 4 52 sets. 
4 23| 7 36; 9 22/| 4 28! 7 30} 9 16)| 4 33! 7 24 4 52 & 
4 23) 7 36/10 22; 4 28) 7 30:10 15|| 4 33) 7 24 4 52 Ss 
| 4 23) 737/11 8)| 4 28) 731)11 3)| 4 33] 7 25/10 57/| 4 52 10 
4 22) 7 37|11 44|| 4 27) 7 31,11 40|| 4 33) 7 25 11: 
| 4 22) 7 38).. 427| 732|.. ..|| 433] 7 26 11 
jj 421) 738 4 27| 7 32/12 10|| 4 33! 7 26 eset 
4 21| 739 427| 7 33\12 36|| 4 33| 7 27 
yf} 421) 739 427) 7 33|12 59|| 4 33) 7 27 
421) 7 40 4 27| 7 34) 1 21]| 4 33) 7 28 
jj 421) 7 40 4 27| 7 34| 1 43/) 4 33] 7 28 
421) 7 40 427| 734! 2 7|| 433] 7 28 
421) 741 4 27) 735 4 33) 7 29 
yi 422) 741 4 28) 735 4 34) 7 29 
4} 422) 741 4 28| 735 4 34} 729 
j] 4 22) 741 4 28) 735 4 34) 7 29 
422) 7 41 4 28) 735 4 34) 7 29 
}) 4 23) 7 42 4 29| 7 36 4 35| 7 30 
4 23) 7 42 4 29| 7 36 4 35| 7 30 
4 23) 7 42 4 29) 7 36 4 35| 7 30 
424) 7 42 430} 7 36 4 36) 7 30 
4 24) 7 42 4 30) 7 36 4 36) 7°30 
425) 742)... 4 30| 7 36 4 36| 7 30 
(425) 742/12 6]| 431) 7 36 4 37| 7 30 


SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINCTON. 


, .||Day of Day of! |;Day of; 
7, mw. &\|\Menth.\z. m. s.||Month.iv. m. s.||Month.|z. mM. 


7-111 58 87|| 18 |11 59 49]) 19 |12 1 
8 |11 58 49]} 14 {12 0 2/| 20 |12 1 
9 {11 59 Oj] 15 {12 O 14) 21 12 A 
10 1/11 59 12/| 16 (12 O 27)) 22 12 1. 
Ji J11 59 24)).17 |12 O 40])) 23 |12 1 
12 |11 59 37|| 18 {12 0 53]} 24 |1Z2 2 
TWILICHT. : : 
- Begins Ends June.| Begins Ends June.| Begins Ends" . a S 


“2 18 938 ;11; 210 S951. 2h |- Qe Tar soa 
2 28 927 {11 2 22 938 /|21} 2 18 9 43 
242 |. 913 | 11 2 36 9.23 -|-21| 2 Sb iw Se27 


fa B4 UB. 8 40 11 3 11 8 47 | 21 3 11 831 Fa 
; i ASTERN STANDARD TIMB®). 
Zea. ore ae MOH WOOL «>, .-.0llv tae v2 6 21D. MH. 15M 


~ 


Lk es a 


oa 


40 Daily Calendar, 1929. 


=a 


%th Month. JULY. 31 Days. 


(Local Mean Time. A. M., light figures; P, M.; black.) 
: To obtain Standard time see directions on page 62 = Ay 


P Calendar for Calendar for 
g 3 New ‘England ee ein Bot cpap Bo Cian en, J 
S . ¥. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, || Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama; 
a E Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
ME ° . and §. Dakota, Iowa, seg ie neta Sipe Sine ryan See 
= iy barat) aod Natkarn California. || Central California, || Southern California. 
io) re) 
bm > — alll eae ci ee ee = 
B) 2 i aun | em [eere || Ae. | See [2S | aises. | Bee, M25) dives. | See |e wes. 
2 az uig. win. milz7. win. Mle. m.||z. M.\H. MJB. Mj\R. MR. M\e. M.- 
1M 4 25| 7 42|12 28|| 4 31] 7 36/12 29)| 4 37 7 30/12 30|| 455] 7 11/12 34 
giTu 4 26] 7 41112 53|| 4 32| 7 36/12 55|| 4 38) 7 30/12 57 4 56| 711; 1 6 
31W 4 97) 741) 1 21|| 4 32| 735| 1 25|} 4 38) 7 29) 1 29 4 56| 711} 1 43 
4\Th 427| 7 41|.157\| 433] 735] 2 3\| 439] 729) 2 7|| 457).7 11) 2 26 
5\Fr 4 28| 7 41) 2 45|| 4 33] 7 35) 2 52|| 439 7 29) 2 58|| 457] 7 11} 319 
6\Sa 4 29| 7 41\ sets. || 4 34] 7 35| sets. || 4 40] 7 29] sets. || 457) 7 11) sets. 
WS 4 29| 7 40] 8 58|| 435] 735) 852] 4 41) 7 29 8 46|| #58] 7 11] 8 27 
81M 4 30| 7 40] 9 40|| 4 35| 7 34) 9 35)| 4 41) 7 28) 3 30 4 58| 7 10} 914 
9\Tu 4 31) 7 39|10 13|| 436] 734/10 9]| 442) 7 28/10: 5] 4 59 71 9 54 
: 4 31|-7 39|10 39|| 4 37| 7 33/10 37|| 4 43) 7 27|10 35); 5 0 7 10|10 18 
A 32) 738|11 3|| 437] 733/11 2|| 443) 727/11 GQ 5 0| 7 10}10 58 
A 33] 7 38/11 24|| 4 38] 7 33/11 25|| 4 44) 7 27|11 25), 5 1 7 10)11 27 
4 34) 7 37/11 46|| 439] 732/11 47|| 445] 7 26/11 48]) 5 1) 7 11 55 
A 34| 737)... ..|| 439] 732).. ..]| 445] 726).. ..1) 5 2 7 Paes 
A 35) 736\12 8|| 440] 731/12 11|| 446] 7 25/12 13]| 5 2 7 12 25 
A 36| 7 36/12 33|| 4 41] 7 31112 37|| 4 47| 725/12 41)) 5 3) 7 12 56 
A 36] 735| 1 @i| 441] 730] 1 8i| 447] 724) 113) 5 41 7 1 SY 
4 37| 7 34) 1 37|| 442] 7 29| 1 43]| 448) 723) .149]/) 5 4) 7 2 10 
4 38| 734] 219|| 4 43] 7 29] 2 96]| 449] 7 23) 232)| 5 5) 7 @ 54 
4 39| 733) 3 8|| 4441 7 28] 3 15]| 450) 7 22) 3 21)| 5 6) 7 3 44 
4 40| 7 32\rises.|| 4 45| 7 27\rises.|| 451) 7 21lrises.|| 5 6] 7 6jrises. 
4 41| 731] 8 34|| 446] 7 26] 8 28]| 452) 7 21] 8 23)| 5 7 7 87 
442] 730| 9 2|| 447] 7 26) 858)! 4 52] 7 20) 8 54|)| 5 8) 7 8 41 
4 43) 7 29| 9 27|| 448] 7 25] 9 24)| 453) 719) 921)) 5 8 7 911. 
4 44| 7 28| 9 49|| 449] 7 24] 9 48]| 454) 719) 945) 5 9) 7 940 
445| 7 27\10 10|| 4 50] 7 23/10 10)| 455) 718/10 9)| 5 10) 7 10 7 
4 46) 7 26|10 32|| 4 51) 7 22/10 33]; 4 56) 7 17/10 33)| 5 10) 7 10 35 
4. 47| 7 25|10 54|| 4 52) 7 20|10 57|| 457] 7 16/10 58)) 511) 7 141 5~ 
448] 7 24/11 20]| 4 53) 7 19/11 24]| 4 57) 7 15/11 27)| 5 12) 7 11 39 
4 49] 7 23/11 52|| 4 54 “spt 57|| 4 58) 714/..-..}] 5 12] 7 ee 
4 50| 7 22|.. ..|| 454] 717).. ..|| 459] 713})12 1] & 13) 6 12 18 


SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON. 
Day of Day of Day 0 ahr 3) a 
M. S./Month.|H. M, S.|)Month.|H. M. S. Month.|H. Mt. s|| Month, Hy) MS. 


12 337] 8 [12 4 51) 14 [12 5 40} 20 |12 6 11 13 


12, 348) 9 [12 5 O}] 15 [12 5 46] 21 |12 6 14 
12, 3.59] 10 |12 5 9/| 16 {12 5 52] 92 112 6 16 
410} 12 12 5 18) 17 12 5 58] 23 (12 6 18 
12; 4 21) 12 |12 5 26)| 18 |12 6 2) 24 112 .6 20 
4°32] 138 12 5 33]} 19 |12 6 7] 25 112 6 21 
12 4 42 
TWILIGHT. Put: 
Place, _[suly. Begins) _ Ends __ (July. Begins Ends___|July.| Begins: ds 
H.M. | 4H. M. H.M. | w|i wee M. 
Boston....| 1 2 18 954 |11 2 QI 948 | 21 2 36 935 
New Yor 1 2 24 9 42 111 | 2 32 936 |21| 246 | 9 25° 
Wash ton.} 1 2 39 9 28 ad 2 AT 2 22 21 2 68 Le Eh 
Charleston! 1 | 3 15 852 |11] 3 22 848 |21| 330°] 8 42. 
Dick a: Moons FHASHS, (GAst=an crenoe 6 
Milly once “Heresy: Vetus, Supiie Evening Stars —Mfais, Satur 8 OB 


F 41 
8th Month. A . 
as (Local Mean Time. a ae tg a P. M., dlack.) St sRase 
To obtain Standard time see directions on page 62 
eee for ig ae <3 
es I 3 New England, ‘Coaeudtas Washington, ys pees 
S| © |i mionisan, wisccnan, || ~fadiane Uting”” || “apenas, Mentucky, || |Geor gia, Alabaina, 
eS c be qi , Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
g g =i ap hae peas = any Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
— Oregon. Northern California. Central Calitoral 8 crs? itor 
Es 3 3 ornia, outhern California, 
Ee ESS eee Se ee 
: el 2 H. MH, M.\H. M.\\x. M.lH. Mju. M\ln,. M\H. M.\H. M.\\q. M.\H, M\H, Mt, 
pf Th 451) 7 21/12 33)| 4 55) 7 16/12 39|| 459] 712/12 45]| 5 14] 658] 1- 5 
2iFr 4 52) 720) 1 26)| 4 56) 715] 133)) 5 O| 711) 1 39]| 514) 658] 2 1 
3\Sa 4 53) 718) 231)| 457| 714) 238]! 5 1| 710) 244)| 515) 6571 3 7 
4S 4 54| 7 17) sets. || 4 58} 7 13} sets.|| 5 2) 7 9) sets.|| 5 16] 6 56] sets. 
5|)M ‘4 55) 716) 8 8|| 459) 712} 8 4/1 5 3) 7 8 8 O|| 5 16) 655] -7 47 
6|Tu 4 56| 715) 837)| 5 O| 711) 835) 5 4] 7 7| 8 32/| 517) 654] 8 23 
TW 457, 714) 9 3|| 5 1] 710/9 2)| 5 5| 7 6) 9 O}| 518) 653) 856 
8|Th 4 58} 712| 926)| 5 2) 7 8| 926) 5 6 7 4] 9 26]| 518] 652) 9 25 
z 9|Fr 5 0} 711) 948! 5 3| 7 7| 948)| 5 7| 7 3) 950]] 519] 651) 9 54 
- 10/Sa 5 1) 710)10 10)| 5 4) 7 6/1012)| 5 8| 7 2/10 14|| 5 20) 650/10 24 
1S 5 2| 7 81035)| 5 5|) 7 5]/10 38)| 5 9} 7 1/10 41]| 5 20) 6 49)10 55 
- 12\M 6 3| 7 711 3)| 5 6) 7 4/11 8] 510) 7 0/11 12|) 5 21) 6 48/11 29 
13|Ta- 5 4| 7 5/11 36)| 5 7| 7 2/11 41]| 5 11) 6 58/11 47|| 5 22) 6 47).. .. 
14, W 6 5 7 4...) 5 8] 7 1].. ..|]| 6 12) 657]... ..]}- 5 22) 6 4612.7 
15|Th 5 6| 7 3)1214)| 5 9| 7 0/12 21)| 5 13) 6 56/12 27|| 5 23) 6 45)12 51 
~ 16)Fr 5 77 1/1 2 510) 658} 1 9}| 514) 654] 1 15/| 5 24) 6 44) 139 
“17/Sa 5 8 7 O} 1 56)| 511) 657) 2 3] 514) 6 53) 2 9] 5 24) 6 43) 231 
- 18\S-. 5 9] 658) 2 56) 5 12) 655) 3 ii 515) 652) 3 8]| 5 25| 6 42).8 28 
19|M 5 10} 6 57jrises.|| 5 12) 6 54/rises.|| 5 16} 6 50jrises.|| 5 26) 6 4i1|rises. 
 20\Tu § 11] 6 55) 7 32|| 5 13) 653) 7 28!| 517) 6 49| 7 25|| 5 26) 6 40) 71 
— «21 W 5 12} 654) 7 54/) 514) 6 51) 7 53]; 5 18] 6 48) 7 50|| 5 27) 6 39) 7 43 
 22\Th § ¥3| 6 52} 815|| 5 15} 6 50} 815/| 5 18} 6 47| 8 13)]| 5 28) 6 37) 811 
e 2siFr 5 14) 6 50) 8 37|| 5 16) 6 48) 8 37]; 5 19) 6 45) 8 37]| 5 28] 636) 839. 
 24'Sa 5 15] 6 49} 8 59]| 5 17) 646) 9 O}| 5 20) 644) 9 21) 5 291 635'9 8 
— - B5IS - 5 16] 6 47| 9 23/| 5 18] 6 45} 9 27]| 5 21) 6 42) 9 29|| 5 30} 6 34) 9 40 
~ 26|M 5 18] 6 46) 9 52/| 5 20! 6 43) 9 56)| 5 22) 6 41/10 O}| 5 31) 633/10 16 
—27'Tu 5 19] 6 44/10 29]) 5 21| 6 41}10 34)| 5 23) 6 38/10 40)| 5 31) 6 32)10 59 
938i Ww. 5 20] 6 43/11 14]| 5 22) 6 40/11 22)| 5 24) 6 38/11 27)|| 5 32) 6 30/11 50 
 29|/Th 5 91)-G 41}. .-1| 6 23} 638)... ..||-5 25] 6.36)... ..||-5 82) 6 29a 
30) Fr 5 22} 6 39/12 13]] 5 24) 6 37/12 21] 5 26) 6.35/12 27)| 5 33) 6 28/12 50 
— 81/Sa 5 23] 6 37] 1 22/| 5 25} 635} 1 30|| 5 27| 6 33] 1 35|| 5 34, 6 26) 1 58 
g SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON. 
Bronte la, ac. s||Montn|z. a. s||Month.|z. af. s. Month 7. af. s||Menth lz, mM. 8. 
Holy [12 6 11 8 |12 5 32]) 14 [12 4 36]/ 20 12 3 19) 26 |12 1 46 
~¢@ 2 6 7] 9 {12 5 24] 15 [12 4 24]/ 21 [12 3 5 27 12 1 29. 
83 2 6 3/| 10 {12 516] 16 [12 412)| 22 |12 2 50) 28 12 1 12 
4 12 5 58i| 11 |12 5 7] 17 fi2 4 O}f 23 [12 2 34) 29 112 O 54 
"5 2 5 52\| 12 |12 457} 18 [l2Z 3 47|| 24 [12 2 19) 30 [12 0°36 
6 2 5 46] 13 |12 4 47] 19 [12 3 33||) 25 fi2 2 3) 31 12 018 - 
. 7 (12 5 40) 
— ; TWILICHT. 
Place. ‘{A ug.| Begins Ends |jAug Begins Ends Aug. __ Begins Ends 
eer ~ M. Toms | at eS Oe uM, =e . M. 
DRoston....|1 | 254 | 917 [11] 310 | 857 [21] 327 | 8°37 
New York} 1] 3 2 9 9 |11| 319 | 851 |21| 333 | 831 
 Wash’ton.| 1 | 3 13 859 |11]| 3 27 8 43 | 21] 3 40 8 25 
Charleston| 1 | 3 40 8 32 |11| 3 49 8 20 |21| 3 59 8 6 
—— = 5 DARD TIME). 
| eae peas scree Coat. [Fatt Moon. CP anche "20D, 4H. aga. 
i A Ere oe Evening Stars—Mercury, Mars, Saturn. 


Daily Calendar, 1929. 


ane 


42 Daily ‘Calendar, 1929... ie eg 
9th Month. SEPTEMBER. 30 Days. 
(Loca? Afean Time. A. M., light figures: P. MM., black.) 
To obtain Standard time see directions on page 62 


Calendar for | | Calendar for | 


Fel : Boston, New York City, i Caiendar for Calendat for 

g) 3 Nor attins. || esc titet Go, || vagina Rentasky, || (Cotman, Aabalng 
a EB Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, IMlinois, Misso' . || Louisiana, Arkansas, 

oO © N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, sgt pet oh bea beery Nos + pe co, 
= = Washington, and 1! 4 smhern California. Central California. || Southern California, 

° o 

b bb a | a ae lh cae a ERED PE a. 

EB] 2 |} Sum | Sum | Moon || Sem | See |e/a's || sises. Sun Pes iasces: | Sets. |e. & 5. 
Se BR Min win. MIIH. M\H. M\H, M||H. M\H. M.\H. M|\H. Mj. MH. M. 
(us § 24] 636) 2 40|| 5 26] 6 34) 2 46|| 5 28 6 32} 2 51|| 5 34, 6 25) 340 
| 21M 5 25| 6 34 3.59|| 5 27) 632) 4 4] 529) 630) 4 7 5 35) 6 24) 4 23 

3\fu _|| 5 96| 6 32) sets. || 5 28] 6 30) sets, ||-5 30] 6 28) sets. || 5 36| 6 23) sets. 

4 W | § o7| 6311 7 26|| 5 29| 6 29) 7 25|| 5 31 6 27) 7 25)| 5 36, 6 22 7 23 
 6|Th § 29| 6 29) 7 49]| 5 30| 6 27) 7 50)) 5 32 6 25 751] 5 37] 6 20 7 52 
 6lFr 5 30| 6 27| 811]; 5 31| 6 25] 8 13|| 5 33} 6 23) 8 15/| 5 33; 6 19) 8 22 

71Sa 5 30| 6 25| 8 34|| 5 32] 6 24] 8 39]} 5 33) 6 22 8 40|| 5°38 6 18} 8 52 

sis. 5 311 6 23| 9 1\| 533] 6 22) 9 6) 5 34) 6 20 $ 10|| 5 39 6 16]. 9 26 

9\M 5 32) 6 22| 9 32|| 5 34) 6 21] 9 38) 5 35) 6 19] 9-43 5 40} 6 15;10 3 
10/Tu 5 34] 6 20110 10]| 5 35| 6 19/10 16)} 5 36} 6 17/10 22) 5 40| 6 14;)10 44 
11} W 5 35| 6 18110 54|| 5 36} 617|11 1]) 5 37] 616/11 7/| 5 41) 6 12/11 30 
12/Th 5 36) 6 16111 45|| 5 37) 6 15}11 53|| 5 38; 6 14/12 58) 5 41 6ilj).. .. 
13\Fr 6 37| 6 15|.. :.\| 6 38] 614].. ..|} 5 39) 613).. ..|) 5 42 6. 10)12 22 
141Sa 5 38| 6 13112 4411 5 39] 6 12|12 51|| 5 40) 6 11/12 56 5 43) 6 118 
15S 5 39| 611] 1 47|| 5 40) 6 10| 1 52\| 5 40) 6 10) 1 58 5 43) 6 216 
361M. 540! 6 9} 251]| 541) 6 8) 256!) 541) 6 8 3 O 544, 6 6 316 
W7Tu 5411 6 8| 358] 542) 6 7] 4 1) 542) 6 74 5 545) 6 4 415 
18) W 5 421 6 Glrises.|| 5 43} 6 Sirises.|| 5 43] 6 Sirises.|| 5 45) 6 3irises. 
19|/Th 5 43| 6 4| 6 411] 5 44) 6 3) 6 41|| 5 44) 6 3! 6 41 5 46; 6 2) 6 41 
20|Fr 645| 6 2| 7 3|| 545) 6 21 7 4] 545) 6 21 7 6 546) 6 0} 7 1t 
21/Sa 5 46| 6 1| 7 26)| 5461 6 O| 7 30)) 546] 6 0; 7 31) 5 47 5 59): 7 42. 
22'S 6 47| 5 59| 754|| 5 47] 559] 758]) 5 47| 559) 8 21) 547) 5 817 
23|M 6 481 557] 8 28|| 5 48] 557) § 34] 5 48) 557] 8 381) 5 48) 5 8 57 
24) Tu 5 49] 555) 9 11]| 5 49] 5 55) 9 18]| 5 49} 555) 9 23)) 5 49) S 9 45 
25) W 5 50} 553/10 5\| 5 50!.5 53/10 12]| 5 50) 5 53/10 18)) 5 50) 5 10. 42 
26|Th 6 61} 552111 9\| 5 51) 552/11 17|| 5 51) 5 52/11 22)| 5 50] 5 11 46 
Q7\Fr 6 521 550].. ..|| 552} 550).. ..]] 5 52) 5 50].. ..]) 551) 5 2. ee 
281Sa 6 53| 5 48112 22] 5 53) 5 48112 29]| 5 53) 5 48112 34/| 5 52) 5 12 55 
Q9\S 6 54) 546] 1 39|| 5 54) 5 47) 1 45]) 5 54) 5 47) 1 49]) 5 52 5 2 6 
30|M 5 55) 5 45) 2 56!) 5 55) 5 45) 3 aes 5 451 3 41 6 53) 5 47) 3 15 
SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINCTOR.. eh 
Pela. ia. slleenela. ac. s|lPenetle. an s\pene' la. ae: s|\nonws-lay ates 
' 1. {11.59 59 7 |11 58 Qi} 13 141,55 57]] 19° |11 53 49}) 25 Tt 51 43 

2 111) 59 40 8 |11 57 41]| 14° 111 55 36]| 20 |11 53 28)) 26 jI1L-51 22 
be Os, 11 59 21 9 j11 57 Q1}} 15 411.55 14) 21 ll 53 7) 27 151 2 
“4/11/59 1/1 10 [12 57 Oj] 16 [11 54 53]) ge |11 52 46] 28 [11/50 42 
“5 \11/58 42] 11 |11 56 39]| 17 |17 54 32]/° 23 |11 52 g5)| 29 [11/50 22 
6 11/58 22]| 12 |11'56 18|| 18 |11 54 10]) 24 [11 52 4] 30 |i1 50 3 
Place, Sept.) Begins | Wnds " |Sept./ Begins Ends | |Sept.) Begins | “Ends 


H. M. H. M. ; H. M. H. M.} Ld: mM. <S 
Boston....| 1 | 3 43 815 |11| 3 57 734 | ay |: 4 10 7 35 
New York| 1] 3 48 811 |i}. 4 0 751 |21| 4 13 7 322 
Wash’ton.| 1 3 53 8 5 |11| 4 5 747.(/21| 416° |° 7 29 
Charleston| 1 | 4 9 751.) tl) a 736 :|21) 4 24 7 20 


MOON’S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD: TIME). 


New Moom...........5065 3D. 6H. 48M. | Full Moon......... . 
First Quarter... 2.020000. 10 5 57 Last Quarters ./.1ie sti ece 2B oh ae 
Morning Stars—Venus, Jupiter. Evening Stars—Mercury, Mars, Saturn. — Z 


OCTOBER. _ 
A. M., light figures; P. M., black.) 
ard time see directions on page 62 


n 
 eaned 


: Calendar for | “2 Calendar for 
_ Boston, e @} 
Fics Grattan w York City, Calendar for 
te, 


Connecticut, Washington, 


nes, 


- ¥. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, a 
rgemaerstincea™ | Talons loge |) is Soa | Sch ace, 
Washington, and Vyoming, and evada, an rizona, eee = 
Oregon. Northern California, Central California. Southern Cal a 
Cig Moon Sun fshe Sun Sun | Moon Sun : : 
S. |B. & Sets, |R. & S.|| Rises. | Sets, |R. & S.|| Rises. os 
vak H. M.|| Hem.) H. of.| x. o.\|H. |e. es 
5 43) 4 12) 4 14]| 5 56) 5 44) 4-15]! 5 53 3 
5 41) sets. || 5 57 sets. || 5 57) 5 42) sets. || 5 54) 5 44] sets. ofa 
5 59} 539 5 58] 5 40] 6 13]! 5 58] 5 40] 614]! 5551 543/620 
6 0} 538 5 59) 5 39) 6 37]|| 5 58] 5 39] 6 39]| 5 56] 5 42 650 
6 1| 536 6 0| 537| 7 4/| 5 59| 537| 7 8] 5 56] 540| 722 
6 2} 534 6 1) 535) 735]| 6 0| 536) 7 40/| 5571 5 39 758 
6 3| 532) 8 4/| 6 2} 534) 8 10/1 6 1! 534] 816/| 5 58] 5 38] 838 
| 6 4 530) 846) 6 3] 532) 853/| 6 2/| 533] 8 59]| 5 59 5 36|.9:22=>5 
6 5) 529; 935]! 6 5! 530! 9 42/| 6 3} 5 32] 9 48] 5 59} 5 35/10 12 
6 6) 5 27/10 31|) 6 6] 5 28/10 38|| 6 4] 5 30/10 44/| 6 O| 5 34/11 Of ee 
6 8) 5 25/11 32)| 6 7| 5 27/11 38]| 6 5] 5 29/11 44]| 6 1 5 33a 
Sevier 2atoe oiteG St & 261-2. |] 6.65271 <6 2; 532/12 4 
6 10) 5 22)12 35)) 6 9] 5 23/12 41|| 6 7} 5 25/12 46/| 6 2] 530 Lez? 
6 11) 5 21) 1 41/} 6 10) 5 22|) 1 45)| 6 8] 5 24] 149] 6 3] 529) 2 1 
6 12) 519) 2 47/| 6 11] 521] 250|| 6 9) 5 23| 2 52/1 6 3| 5281 3.1 
6 13} 517] 3 55} 6 12) 5 19) 3 56]} 6 10] 5 21] 3.57 6 4,527) 4 1 
-| 6 15, 5 16jrises.|| 6 13) 5 17|rises.|| 6 11] 5 19lrises.|| 6 5| 5 26lrises. — 
| 6 16) 5 14) 5 29] 6 14) 5 16) 5 32/| 6 12} 518] 533] 6 6] 5 24 541 
-| 617) 512) 555])/ 6 15) 515] 6 O|] 613} 517] 6 2/1 6 7) 523 615. 
6 18} 511! 6 28]| 6 16) 5 13) 6 33|| 6 14; 515) 6 37]| 6 7| 522) 655 — 
+619) 5 9} 7 8 617) 512) 714)) 6 15) 514) 7 20/| 6 8] 5 21) 741 
| 620} 5 8) 759]) 618) 510) 8 6) 6 16) 512) 812/| 6 9} 5 20|) 836 
| 622| 5 6| 9 O}| 6 20/5 9} 9 8] 617} 511) 914]| 6 10) 519 938 . 
6 23} 5 5/10 11)| 6 21} 5 8/10 18|| 6 18| 5 10/10 24)| 6 10) 5.18/10 47 
| 6 24) 5 4/11 27|| 6 22) 5 6/11 32); 6 20) 5 8/11 38]| 6 11) 517 1157 | 
SGL2b| 5° 2) 26. 1:6 28) Sy Shice 1/6 21/5 Tons ||s6 1205 JOR eee 
1 627| 5 1/12 43]| 6 25) 5 4/12 47]| 6 22| 5 6/12 51]| 613} 515, 1 5 
| 6 28) 459] 157|| 6 26] 5 2} 2 O|] 623) 5 5) 2 2) 614,514 211 
6 29] 458] 3 9/| 627/ 5 1] 3 10/| 6 24) 5 4) 3 12// 615,513} 315 
| 6 30] 457] 419]| 6 28] 459] 419]] 625) 5 2) 418|| 616) 512) 417 
| 6 31| 4.55) 5 27|| 6 25) 4 58) 5 26/| 6 26 5 1| 5 24)| 616} 511) 518 
; SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON. 4 2 ee 
m. s\|Menth'lz. ar. s.[ Month. ar. s|[Monti:|z. ar. s.||Moneh. H, M. & < 
11 49 43 14 {11 46 5]| 20 {11 44 52|] 26 {11 44-8 © 
+ 15 {11 45 52] 21 |11 44 42|| 27 [11 43,57 
16 {11 45 39] 22 /11 44 33}). 928. |11' 43,52 
17 |11 45 26]/ 23 |11 44 24// 29 |11'43.48 
18 |11 45 14) 24 |11 44 ,16)), 30/11) 43,44 
19 |11 45 S|) 25. |11 44. 9} 31. Ht 48,48 wm 
TWILIGHT. hors, ley 
Oct. | Begins Bnds | Oct.| Begins Ende > 
3 Se ee aaa aT a a Ome Tp) pees 
11| 4 33 659 |21| 4 45 6 Aa los 
11 4 34 6 58 21 4 45 6 44 oa 
11 4 36 6 56 21 4 45 6 44 aS 
11| 488 | 654 |@1/ 445 | 644 = 
P "gS PHA! RN STANDARD TIME). 4 
Pena. Bae “gar. | Fol Moon Sede are ee ee 


vis 


aes 
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Daily Calendar, 1929. 
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poe td ee ae 
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30 Days. 


EMBER. 
1th Mouth: (Local Mean aan eee figures: P. M., black.) 
To obtain Standard time see directions on page 62 
Calendar for Calendar for 
* w r ity, Calendar for Calendar for 

€) 2 | ertadlina, [| pConmections ||, Maningeoms. | cotahtlat a iag 

P= = Rilee tan Weenie Dae na Site ‘ Missouri, Kansas, } Louisiana, Arkansas, 

Cr) o N. and 8. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, a aes ae to eres 

3 3 ve mee: 7 N Bite Central California. Southern California. 

6 r) 

B) 2 |i aes.| Se [ees] as | Se laters | Se (aes le | Be 
ay H. M\a. M\q. M\la. Mie. MAR. M||H. MjE. M|E Me: MiB. Mie Me, 
Fr 6 33} 4 54| sets. || 6 30] 4 56) sets. || 6 27| 4 59) sets.) 6 17) 5 10) sets. 

21Sa 6 34) 452) 5 28|| 6 32] 455] 5 34|] 6 28] 458) 5 38) 6 18) 5 9) 554 

31S 6 35 4511 6 1]| 6 33) 454| 6 7]| 6 29) 457) 612) 619] 5 8] 6 32 

4 ME 6 37| 450] 6 39]| 6 34) 453) 6 46/| 6 30) 456) 6 52] 6 20) 5 716 

5|Tu 6 38| 4 49|-7 26|| 6 35) 4 52|.7 34]| 6 31] 455) 739) 621-5 FSB s 

6) W 6 39| 4 481 8 19|| 6 36] 451] 8 27)| 6 32) 454] 8 32) 6 21; 5 6 855 

Th 6 40] 4 47) $ 18]| 6 37| 450) 9 25)| 6 33) 454! 9 30) 6 22) 5 5! 9 52 

8) Fr 6 41| 4 46/10 21|| 6 38] 4 49/10 26); 6 34) 4 53/10 31 23| 5 4110 50 

9Sa 6 43) 4 44/11 24)! 6 40] 4 48/11 29]| 6 36] 4 52/11 33) 6 24) 5 11 48 
10/S 6 4414 43] --..-|| 6 40) 447)... 6 S74 SI 1) 6 25/55 SS 
11)M 6 45) 4 42/12 29|| 6 42) 4 46112 33]) 6 38! 4 50/12 36] 6 26) 5 2/12 46 
12\Tu 6 47) 441} 1 35|| 6 43} 4.45} 1 37/| 6 39|.4 49} 1 39) 627; 5 2 1 45° 
13) W 6 48] 4 40) 2 42! 6 44; 4 44) 2 43/| 6 40] 4 48) 2 43) 6 28) 5 I] 245 
14|Th 1 6 49| 439] 3 51i| 6 45) 443) 3 50|| 6 41) 447) 3 50); 6 29) 5 Ty 3 46 
15| Fr 6 50) 4 38! 5 3]| 646) 442) 5 11) 6 42) 4 46) 459) 6 30} 5 O} 450 
16|Sa 6 52) 437\rises.|; 6 48] 4 42\rises.|| 6 44) 4 46jrises.| 6 30] 4 59}rises. 
17|S 6 533] 436; 5 1)| 649) 441) 5 8!) 6 45} 4 45! 513) 6 31) 459) 532 
18) M | 6 54) 4 35) 5 49/| 6 50) 4 40) 5 57|| 6 46) 444) 6 3) 6 32) 458) 6 25 
19/Tu 6 55| 435! 6 49|| 6 51| 439) 6 57|| 6 47| 444) 7 3) 6 33) 4 58] 7 27 
20) W 6 57| 4 34| 7 59|| 6 53) 438) 8 6)| 6 48) 443] 8 12! 6 34) 457) 8 36 
21\Th 6 58} 4 33! 9 16]| 6 54) 4 38) 9 22)| 6 49) 4 42) 9 27) 6 35) 457) 9 47 
22) Fr 6 59) 4 32/10 34)| 6 55) 4 37/10 38)| 6 50) 4 42/10 42) 6 36) 4 57/10 57 
23/Sa 7 1) 4 32,11 48 6 57) 437/11 51)| 6 51] 4 41/11 53) 6 37) 456).. 2. 
2415 7 2.431 ..|| 6 58} 4 36].. ..1) 652) 4 41).. ..| 6 38) 456/19 4 
25|M. 7 3) 430) 1 O|| 6 59| 435) 1 1]! 6538] 440) 1 3] 6 39) 456) 1 8 
26\Tu 7 4) 430) 2 9]| 7 O| 435) 210]| 6 54) 440) 2 9) 6 40] 455) 2 10 
271 W 7 5| 429! 317) 7 1| 434) 3 16]! 6 55] 439] 3 141 6 411 455] 3 10 
28)Th 7 6) 429) 4 24)) 7 2] 434) 4 22)) 6 56) 439] 419) 6 41] 455) 410 
29|\Fr 7 7 429) 5 36)| 7 3) 434) 5 28)) 6 57] 439) 5 23) 6 49] 454) 5 11 
30|/Sa W 8) 4 28) sets. || 7 4) 4 33) sets. || 6 58) 4 39) sets.| 6 43! 4 54] sets. 


SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINCTON. 


Day of : = — 
Month.|#. 3. s||Month-\a. a, s|{Mouth [z7. ar. s. Month:[az, ar. s|{MSnen'lar. a. a 
Tt jl 43 40 7 |11 43 46], 138 J11 44 21 19 |11l 45 271) 95 il 4% @ 
| 2 \11 43 39 8 j1l 43 50]] 14° 11 44 30}| 20 11 45 41]) 26. (11 47 91 
* $ Jil 43 39 9 |11 43 54]1 15 |11 44 °40]} 91 [11 45 56] 27 rn 4 41 
rm 1} 43° 39}} 10 |11 44 O|] 16 111 44 50 22.111 46 11]; 28, 1148 1 
f b i 4S AO TT [11 44 6) 17 111 45 Ql] 23 N11 46 @7]| g@9 1l 48 92 
6 [tl 48 43]] 12 [11 44° 13]) 18 [11 45 14|] 94 [11 46 45]| 30. li 48 43° 
TWILIGHT. I 
Piac pe Nov,| Begins | Ends Noy.| Begins Ends Noy.| Begins, Ends 
HM. |- HM. HM. | Mt . | mM 
Boston....|1 | 456 | 629 |11| 5 8 | 620 |e1] Si9 | 649 
New York} 1] 456 | 629 /11| 5 7 | 621 |@1| 517 | 614 
Wash’ton.| 1 4 56 6 30 11 Bie 6 22 21 5 15 6 16 
Charleston] 1 | 454 | 633 |11] 5 1 627 |21| 5 9 |.6 23 
MOON'S PHASES (EASTERN STANT ety ab) 
New Moon............... Dz er | Sibaneecis: ee 16D. H. . 14Mz 
Morning Stare. Mercury, Venus, Jupiter. * New Mone 2 nea 30 u eae 
b Evening Stars—Mars, Saturn, “°° *******"* Bits 


"42th Month. 
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Calendar for 
oston, 
New England, 
N. Y. State, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, 
N. and S. Dakota, I 


Washington, and 
Oregon. 


Month. 


, 


Sun 
Sets. 


Moon 
R. & 8S. 


Su 


a eT ae 


Day of the Week. 


'|Day of the 


. MAH. 
37 


20 
10 
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Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Ind 


Northern California, 


Rise 


DECEMBER. 


Daily Calendar, 1929. 


(Local Mean Time. A, M., light figures; P. M., dlack.) 
To obtain Standard time sce directions on page &2 


Calendar for 


New York City, 


Connecticut, 


ndiana, Illinois, 
owa, Nebraska, 
Wyomlng, and 


Moon 


Calendar for 
Washington, 


Virginia, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Kansas, 


Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, and 


vad 
Central California. 


n Sun Sun Sun | Moon 
Sets. |R. & S.| Rises. | Sets. |R. & 8. 
MiH. M|JH. M\H. MJH. MJB. M. 
5} 4 33] 4 43) 6 59] 4 38] 4 4& 
6| 433) 5 27] 7 0) 438 5 33 
7| 432| 618) 7 1| 4 38} 6 24 
8| 432) 714) 7 2) 438) 7 20 
9} 432) 815) 7 3] 438] 8 20 
10) 432} 917) 7 4) 438) 9 21 
11) 432/10 19) 7 5] 4 38)10 22 
12) 4 32/11 22) 7 6) 4 38)11 24 
1SIPe Bal sy Coed. 71. A S8l alas 
13| 4 32)12 24) 7 7| 4 3812 26 
14) 4 32! 130) 7 8| 438} 1 29 
15) 432| 237| 7 9) 438) 2 35 
16| 432! 3 48] 710} 4 38) 3 46 
17) 432| 5 4) 711) 4 38 5 0 
17| 433) 6 23) 711) 43°) 617 
18} 4 33\rises.| 7 12) 4 3Sjrises. 
19) 433) 5 46) 713) 436; 5 51 
19} 434) 7 2) 713) 440; 7 8 
20| 434) 8 22) 7 14) 4 40] 8 26 
21| 434) 9 38) 715) 4 40) 9 42 
21| 435/10 52| 7 15) 4 41/10 53 
COT Solera feet 1G) “4,40 ee, 
92} 436/12 2) 716) 442/12 2 
23| 437) 1 9| 717} 443) 1 8 
23| 437) 214) 717| 4 43) 212 
23| 438) 3 20) 717| 444) 316 
24) 4 38) 425) 718] 444) 421 
24, 43°) 5 30) 718] 445) 5 24 
24| 4 40) 6 31] 7 18) 4 46) 6 24 
25| 4 40] sets.| 7 19] 4 46) sets 
25, 4 41 7| 719] 447) 513 


SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINCTON. 


45 
31 Days. 


Calendar for 
Charleston, 
Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Texas, New Mexico, 


Arizona, an 
Southern California 


Sun Sun | Moon 
Rises. s. [R&S 
H. MH. M.\H. M, 
6 44] 4 54, 5 10 
6 45) 454) 556 
6 46) 4 54) 6 47 
6 46] 4 54!) 7 43 
6 47| 4 54) 8 40 
6 48] 4.54) 9 38 
6 48] 4 54/10 35 
6 49) 4 54/11 32 
6 50) 4 54)... .. 
6 51] 4 55)12 30 
6 52) 4 55) 1 28 
6 52| 455) 229 
6 53| 4 55! 3 35 
6 54) 4 56) 4 44 
6 54) 4 56) 5 57 
6 55| 4 56lrises. 
6 56|.4 57) 615 
6 56] 457| 7 29 
6 57| 457) 8 42 
6 57| 4 58) 9 53 
6 58| 45811 0 
6 58) 4 59]..... 
6 59| 458)12 4 
6691 5 OL 4 
7 015 0] 2-4 
7 O|.5° apse 
7 015 2) 4 4 
TA) 6b 125.58 
7) He5\..3)) Gr 
7 1| 5 4lsets. 
7 25 4) 536 


ar al es. ac. s.|[ Meath ||. ae. -8.||Month-|z. a Month lf -M. 8. 
a9 5i| 8 {11 51 58|| 14 ||11 54 43/| 20 [11 57 39]| 26 [12 0 38, 
9 |11 52 24] 15 |/11 55 12/| 21 |11 58 9]| 27 [12 1 8 
10 {11 52 51]] 16 (|/11 55 41|| 22 {11 58 39]| 28 142 138° 
11 |11 53 19|| 17 ||11 56 10] 23 |11 59 9}|- 29 112 2 7 
11 53 47|| 18 ||11 56 40/] 24 |11 59 39). 30 [12 2 36 
11 54 15|| 19. |[11 57 9]| 25, |122 © 9}, 31, 12 3 5 
TWILIGHT. . 
Ends Dee.| Begins Ends Dee Begins Ends 
H. M. oe HH. M. 7. AM, H. M. 
6.9 |11| 5 38 6 9 |21| 5 44 6.12 
67126) 1141 2B 86 612 |21] 5 41 6 “2 
- Wash’ton.| 1 | 5 25 614 |11| 5 33 614 |21| 5 39 61 
= Charleston| 1 | 516 | 6 21 |11| 5 24 | 623 |21} 5 29 | 6 27 
e MOON'S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). 
: /} Teast Quarter... 026.0004. 9H. 27M: 
ea ee ae oh rr meres wa Hf 


| Bahia bee Ft : 


Evening Stars—Mercury, Jupiter, Saturn, 


146 Za Astronomical —Time Coinversiig 8 a = 


‘Direct: 
from the Calendar for that city and the result is} M or P is found in the table, % small letter fndts 


THE CALENDAR IN STANDARD TIME FOR CITIES IN THE U. &, 


nited States cities from Local Mean Time Calendar on the twelv@, ~ 
sow to sg Naren a ceo 1 ntaiy ealondae pages immediately preceding.) 


dar for Use Calendar for Use Calendar for 1a 
Lis Seon ie New vons Ciry. WASHINGTON, D. C. | CHARLESTON, RLESTON. a 
M. 
; Central) ALABAMA 
IDAHO. 2 eile 3h CALIFORNIA ( obile ea cE 
45 Mb|Bridgeport.. 7 E |San Fran..... add 10 Pe |Mobile....... 
Bogatalion. 89 30 M |Hartiord... ‘sub 9 Eb COLORADO. © |Montgomery..sub 15 Cc 
eee New Haven...sub 8 E Gol. Springs. . 3 = ARIZO “ada 28 M 
JO.cs.ae 0 M-appaenixeseces 
Portland..... sub 19 Eb Cicansh samen 4 9 cb |Pueblo,.. 12°. sub 2M Phoenix. . a 
oat MASSACHUSETTS. x Springfleld...:sub 1 Ce BOLD eile b tae) atta springs. aa! 12 a 
Fall Nhiver,..leub 16 B INDIANA. SIG: OF Coane eee ee Rock. cade i) 
ell. .....-sub 15 EB Evansville. ...sub 10 Cg lwasnington...add 8 E | CaLiroRnia (Southern). 
Beringficla... ‘sub 10 E |Fort Wayne...sub 20 C BS Tos Angeles! 7P 
Woresster....sub 13 B (Gary suis. cub 16 Ge [Topeka <add 28 @ |Monterey....add ® Be 
MICHIGAN. |, Kokomo... .. .Sub 13 C Wichita... 1). add 29 Ce |San Mee es sub ae 
matte Creek. .su erre Haute. .su KENTUCKY. 
etroit....... add 32 E L Frankfort....sub 20 C FLORIDA. . 
Grand Rapids.sub 17 C 1 wer 5 Lexington sub 22 C |Jacksonville,.add 27 Ef 
MINNESOTA. aberen Soa oe oad 7 Cb [Louisville..... sub 17 C Key est. + -add 27 zn 
Minneapolis. .add 13 Ce |Havenport.. oc SLAP Lats, 2)! ¢ ) ay aoe ai 
MONTANA. thee Moines... sada ae Sp altimore....add 6 E Pore ete se aie 
Butte........ add 30 Me|Sioux Ve MissouRt ; At, ‘ 
— 7 Augusta...... add 28 E 
New York. NEBRASKA. efterson City.add 9 C |Migcon... 2... add 34 E- 
Albany....... sub <5°B trincoin. . ... . add 27 @ [Kansas City add 18 C |Savannah. ...add 24 B 
Be on: ad 16 [Omaha....... add 34 © ie Louls.... add 1-C . LOUISIANA. <see 
Poughkeepsie..sub 4 E IO. fe New Orleans., 
Rochester....add 10 E ee ..sud 22 Ce carson Che ab 1 p |Shreveport...add 15 C 
Schenectady..sub 4 E ([Cleveland....add 26 E os MISSISSIPPI. | 
Syracuse. .... add 5 E |Columbus....sub 28 C New JERSEY. a@cksON...... add iC 
Utica..... +..add IE |/Dayton. ‘sub 23 Gé {Atlantic City..sub 2 E Vieksburg....add 3 C 
‘Norra DAKOTA E |Trenton...... sub 1 Eb pe sixtieee 
\ e 34 EB CEW 
See 43 Cd Youngstown. .add 23 E Raleigh Oat ie ie Santa Fé..... add 4 Mc 
Maer; cada ai Cb PENNSYLVANIA. OKLAHOMA. Oe Pee 
Mag Charleston. ..add 20 E 
: Baston....... add 1 E |muskoge....add 21 Cg |& jumbi dd 24 Eb 
OREGON. oo iirie’ Cac sae. add 20 Eb |Oxia. Cit: “add 30 Ge |Columbia. .. .a 
“ed fee one 7 Bu Harrisburg...add 8 E “Una » TENNESSES, : 
OM... eee a c Phiadelphia. -add IE I i fe) 
SeARaianan Pittsburgh. ..add 20 [Salt Lake....-add 28 Mb Noshontg 
Qlympla...... add 12 Pa Serantow. ../.add “3 E te a Vinarsts, ai 
Seattle....5.. orfolk...... e 
RHODE ISLAND. Austin... 
“Cesta :/sub 10 Pd Providence....sub 14 Eb ee ie ‘ti 10 Ee Lig Sap » Suafore 
ISCONSIN. EST VIRGINIA. [El] Paso...... i. 
-Madison...... sub 2C Wyoming. Charleston...add 26 E Galveston: add 19 Ci ~ 
Milwaukee. . uD 8 C 'Cheyenne..... sub 1 M (Wheeling..... add 22 Eb |San Antonio. .add 34 Ct 


METHOD OF USING THE TABLE ABOVE. 
ections:—For New York City, subtract 4m.; Mountain or Pacific, according as the letter E, €, 
in Eastern standard time; for other citics, use the | cates that in case of sunrise and sunset, a correction 
Calendar named at head of column ann add or] for latitude is advisable; which correction is to be 


subtract the given number of minutes; this gives the | found in the table below, in the column headed by 
required standard time, which is Iasteru, Central,| the small letter and on line with the date. 


CORRECTION TO SUNRISE. 


Dats. b c da e. ft. &. 
M M. M. M. M. nde 
Jan, ZL add 4 add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 
ae add 4 add 7 add 14 sub 3 sub 6 sub 8 
Feb. 1. ,add 3 add 6 add 11 sub 3 sub & sub 6 
+3 ae add 2 add 4 add 8 sub 2 sub 4 sub 4 
Mareh 1. add. 1 add 2 add 4 sub. 1 sub 2 sub 2 
rere ee 0, 0 | -add 1 0 sub 1 0 
April Re sub. 1 sub 2 sub. 3 add 1 add 1 add 2 
be. atkins sub, 2 sub. 4 sub 7 add »2 add 3 add 4 
May 1. sub...3 sub.6 sub 11 add. 3 add 4 add 6 | 
f tnhOnr sub...4 sub. 7).) .sub.15. add. 4 add 6 add~ 8° 
June 1, sub 4 sub 8 sub 18 |-add 4 add- 7 add 9 
1b.. sub 4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 9 
July a sub 4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 +} add 9. 
15 sub 3 sub 8 sub 17 add 4 add 6 add 8 
Aug. 1 sub 3 sub 7 | sub 14 add 3> add 6 } add..7- 
15.. sub 2 sub 6 sub 10 add 3 add = add’ 5. 
Sept. 1 sub 1 sub 3 sub 6 add 2 add 3 add 3 
15 sub 1 sub 1 sub 2 add 1 add 1 add 1 
Oct. 1 0 add 1 add 1 0 sub i sub 1 
Mle ayes 6 add 1 add 3 add 5 sub 1 sub 3 sub 3 
NGWS ME iy ang. aioe add 2 add 5 dd 9 sub 2 sub 4. sub. 6. 
, + a Ee add 3 add 8 | add13 | sub 38 | sub 6 sub 7 
Gr rey utwwsi diets eke add 4 add 8 add 16 | sub 4 sub. 6 sub 8 
Leite ew tne tet & add 4 add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 


Notr—The same parocion is applied to sunset as to sunrise, but in the opposi x tree 
instead of added and vice versa ni ta ari, tp ed 


= (. At 
GEAGT AEVERENUE 7 “CALENDAR. pena 


certaining any a of the Week for any given Time within Two Ghande 
Years fume the introduction of the New Style, 1752* to 1952 inclusive. 


coMMON YEARS, 1753 TO 1951. 


July 
Aug. 


i 


Dec. 
PS EVOL a Fuca MING MERE teeth TA Me 


see 


—To ascertain anv 
of the week, first look 
» table for the year 
. and under the 
‘ere figures which 
0 the corresponding 
at the head of the 


Tuesday  2|Wednesday 2|Thursday Satur 2ISUNDAY A Monday 9 
Wednesday 3)Thuraday 3) Friday $ ) 3|Monday 3 /'Tuesduy 8 eg 
Thursday 4/ Friday 4/Saturday NDAY ah Monday — 4/'Tuesday 4) Wednesday 4 
Friday 5|Saturday 5|SUNDAY 5) Monday 5\‘Tuesday —5| Wednesday 5/Thuraday 5 | 
Saturday 6|/SUNDAY 6/Monday 6) Tuesday 6| Wednesday 6/Thuraday 6) Friday 

SUNDAY 1|/Monday 7|'Tunesday 7/Wednesday 7/Thuraday 2} {¢ridayr t)Saturda: 

Monday Tuesday 8{ Wednesday 8/Thivsday — 8}Iriday 8/Saturda: 8ISUND 


of daya below. |/Tuesday 9|/Wednesday 9/Thursday 9} lriday 9 lpi g 9SUNDAY 9|Monday 

: ‘cample:—To Know on |j\Vednesd. 10/Thursday 10/Friday 10|Saturday 10jJSUNDAY 10 Monday 10/Tuesday < 

day of the week July Thursday 11/Friday 1ijSaturday 11/SUNDAY 11]Monday  11!"Tuesday 11)Wednesd. E1] 
friday 12|Saturday 12/SUNDAY 12/Monday 1 iesday 12/Wednead. 12/Thursday 12 | 

: fell, look n /Saturday 13|SUNDAY 13|Monday — 13]'Tuesdny - 1 ednesd, 13/Thursday £3/Friday ~ 18 | 

le of years for ||SUNDAY 14/Monday 14/Tuesday 14)Wednesd, 14/Shursday 14)riday 14/Saturday 14 | 

Monday 15|Tnesday 15) Wednesd. 15/T'hursday 15} I'riduy 15|Saturday 15/SUNDAY 16 

‘tuesday 16|Wednead. 16/Thursday 16/['riday 16jSaturday = 16/SUNDAY 16 Monday 16 

Wednesd, 17/Thursday 17/Friday 17/Saturidsy ¥ 17/Monday Tuewday 17 

‘Thursday 18}¥riday 18/Saturday 18j/SUNDAY 18 Monday ‘Tuesday Weduesd. 18 

Friday 19/Saturday ©19/S Y 19)/Monday =_:19}'T'uesday 9|Wednesd, 19)Thuraday 19 

{Saturday 20/SUNDAY 20/Monday 20 Tuesday 20] Wednesd. 20/'Thursday Friday’ a 

SUNDAY 21/Monday 21/Tuesdey 21 Wednead. 21 Uhursday Vriday Saturday 

Monday 22/‘Tuesday 22)Wednesd, 22/Thursday 22/ friday */Sutorda, YISUNDAY 23 _ 


1) Tuesday 1| Wednesday 1 Th uradliny rida jour aes IJSUNDAY 1 


Tuesday  23|/Wednesd. 23/Thursday 23] Friday 23)Saturday 23/SUND Monday * 
me as 1772 from ||\Wednesd. Oi/Friday 24/Saturday 24|/SUNDAY 24|Monday  24/T'uewday 4 : 
to September 2. [Thursday 25)" 25/Saturday 93|SUNDAY (Monday 25} T'vesday — 25|Wedn a. 8 
n September 14 to |jfriday 5 26|Monday 26) T'uesday Wednesd, 26/Thuraday oe s 
ae 31 : 17g0 Saturday 21\Tuesday  27|Wednesd. 27)Thuraday Friday © ° 97 
same as SUNDAY 28) Monday 92] Wednesd. Thuraday Friday ee oe 


nber 3-13 were |iMonda 29/'Tnesda 29/Thursday 29} !riday Saturday 
oar 5 Al- Tucaday 30 Wednesd. 30/Thuraday 30] Friday Y 30 Saturday” 30 SUNDAY 30/Monday 
“[Wednesd. 31/Thursday 31|Fridav gilSaturday 3t{SONDAY 3t|Monday 31] wast 


t orning Stars in 1929. Evening Stars in 1929, 


ruary ril ; June 9 to Mercury—January 1 to February 7; April 17 to 
hor 8 td le 3 a Greatest | June 9; July 30 to October 8; November 27 to the 
: 3, October 23. end of the year. Greatest elongation January 22; 


a 

nus April 20 to the end of year. Greatest | May 15, September 12. ag 
a 

| 


Venus—January 1 to April 20. Greatest elonga- 
Eyes tone Aeon June 28s tion February 7. Greatest brilliancy March 14, 


Mars—January 1 to December 3. 
Jupiter—January 1 to May 14; December 3 rs 


the end of year. 
hen it ts in 
‘the = ay 18 ieend of sear. | _ Saturn—Juno 18 to December 24, 


ee a the od oF vont 
er ee ae Bene 8 


Chronological Cycles. 


Dominical Letter........++-- F| Lunar Cycle..... 


CHRONOLOGICAL ERAS. 


Name. Began. 
Grecian Mundane Era......... B. c. 6598, Sept. 1 
Civil Era, of Constantinople «* .5508, Sept. 1 
Alexandrian Era ¥ 5502, Aug. 29 
Julian Period... f 13, Jan. 1 
Mundane Era. . ve 8, Oct. 1 
Jewish Mundane Era. oS S761, Oct "Is 
Era of Abraham........++.6+- 4° 2015, “Out,” “Fz 
Era of the Olympiads......... y 776, July 1 
Roman Era (A. U. C.).....6-+- 753, April 24 
Era of Metonic Cycle......... * 432, July 15 


The year 1929 corresponds to the year 7437-38 of 
the Byzantine era; 5689-90 of the Jewish era, the year 
5690 commencing at sunset: October 4; 2682 since 
the foundation of Rome, according to Varro; 2705 
of the Olympiads, or the first year of the 677th 


THE ANCIENT AND MODERN YEAR. 


Tu» Athenians began the year in June, the Mace- 
donians in September, the Romans first in March 
and afterward in January, the Persians on August 
11, the ancient Mexicans on February 23, the Mo- 
hammedans in July. The Chinese year, which 
begins late in January or early in February, is 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY ERA. 


In September, 1793, the convention decreed that 
the common era should be abolished in all civil 
affairs, and that the new French era should begin on 
September 22, 1792, the day of the true Autumnal 
Equinox, and that each succeeding year should begin 
at the midnight of the day on which the true Autum- 
nial Equinox falls. The year was divided into twelve 
months of thirty days each. These months were 
called Vendemiaire, the month of vintage; Brumaire, 
the month of fog; Frimaire, the Jmonth of [frost; 


Nivose, the snowy; Pluviose, the rainy; Ventose, the 


CHURCH 


THe Roman Catholic Days of obligation are: 
Jan. 1 (Circumeision of Christ); Ascension Day 
(forty days after Easter Sunday); Aug. 15 (Assump- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary); Nov. 1 (All Saints’ 
Day); R maculate Conception); Dec. 25 
(Christmas), and all the Sundays of the year. 

THE Roman Catholic Days of farting are the 
forty days of Lent, the Ember Days, the Fridays of 
the four weeks in Advent, and certain vigils or eve- 
nings prior to the greater feasts, while all Fridays of 
the year are days of abstinence from flesh meat. 


In the American Episcopal Church the days of | 


fasting or abstinence to be observed, according to 
the Book of Common Prayer, are the forty days of 
Lent, the Ember Days, the three Rogation Days, 


and all the Fridays of the year except Christmas 


Day. In’ the Greek Church the four principal 
, a i} 


Z - - - 
Date. | Date. | 


Holy Days. Holy Days. Date. 
Jan. 1|Circumcision. May _ 9|Ascension, Sept. ity of ‘Theote 
Jan. 6|Theophany (Epiphany. May 19}Pentecost. i 2 i mitationiad oe “ 
Feb: 11/Great Lent begins." |{Jung 29|Pever and Paul (Chi Bl iret Dae of Factot Tikes 
jk eat Len F une eter and Pau! . 
Mar, 35 MaaGaclnalos, June 30 waive A poet A ees Me ae ee 
ar. nnunciation, . une ‘welve Apostles. Nov. 21) 
Mar. 29|Great Friday Aug. 6|Transfiguration, ‘Dec. 3 Connantion oF Theotokos. 


Mar, 31|Holy Pasch (Easter) 
April 23|St. George. 


*Peculiar to Russia. The dates above are according 
to the Gregorian Calendar which was adopted by 
the Greek Church in 1923; September 30, Old Style, 


48 Astronomical—Cycles, Epochs, Fasts. 


a Sa i 


Solar Cycle ..... 


(8 9 oS @REEK CHURCH CALENDAR 1929, 


‘Aug. 15 |Repose of Theotokos. 
jAug, 30|*St. Alexander Nevsky. 


* 


...ee 11 | Roman Indiction.....0..+-% 
Nie 6 | julian Perlod..... 


Name. 
Grecian or Syro-Macedonian Era B.C. 


Began. 7 
312, te Se 
Era of MaccabeeS.......+.eens » Nov. ; 
Tyrian Bra .. is. Gs Feo. see ae ae 8 >= 325, "Oct: 299 
Sidonian Era... .ccceecenceccs ~ 110, Oct. I 
Julian HEA... ee es Cas ON 45, Jan. 1 
Spanish Era. ....65 Seve TR + greene 38, Jan. 
Augustan Era. .... 2c. oe ee ee bk 27, Feb. 14 
Christian Era. . 05... steer ee AD; 4 “2, Sens Sa 
Destruction of Jerusalem...... “ 69, re ia 
Mohammedan Era.......-..-. a 622, July 16 


Olympiad, commencing July 1; 2589 of the Japanese 
era, and to the eighteenth year of the period en- 
titled Taisho; 1347-48 of the 

year 1348 beginning at sunset June 8. The 154th year 
of the Independence of the U. 8. begins on July 4, 1929. 


> 


similar to the Mohammedan in having 12 month 
of 29 and 30 days alternately; but in every nineteen 
years there are seven years which have 13 months. 
This is not quite correct, and the Chinese have there- 
fore formed a cycle of 60 years, in which period 22 
intercalary months occur. 


windy month; Germinai, the month of buds; Mloreal, 
the month of flowers; Prairial, the month of meadows; 
Messidor, the month of reaping; Thermidor, the 
month of heat; Fructidor, the month of fruit. In 
ordinary years there were five extra days, from the 
17th to the 21st of our September, and at the end of 
every fourth year was a sixth complementary day. 
This reckoning was first used on November 22. 1793. 
and was continued until December 31, 1805, when 
it was see and the Gregorian Calendar was 
resumed. 


FASTS. 


fasts are those in Lent, the week succeeding Whit- 
suntide, the fortnight before the Assumption, and 
forty days before Christmas. 

Ember and Rogation Days are certain periods of 
the year devoted to prayer and fasth Ember 
Days (twelve annually), about the be; ing of the 
four seasons, are the Weduesday, ay, and Sat- 
urday after the first Sunday in Lent, in Spring; 
after the feast of Pentecost (Whits ay), Sum- 
mer; after the festival of the Holy Oross, A in, 
and after the festival of St. Lucia, Winter.— ber 
Weeks are the weeks in which the Ember Days 
appear. The Ember Days in 1929 are Feb. 20, 22 
23 Magy 2s ie 25, Sept. 18, — 21, one 18, 20, 21 
ays occur on Monday, ° nesday and 
Wednestay immediately preceding Ascension Day, 
and in 1929 fall.on May 67 and & Meee” 


4 


Holy Days. 


Dec. 25| Nativity (Christmas). 


14, New St; 


of that year, Deine tollowed immediately by October 


; 


Name of Month 


—| Month Begins 
Dee. 


JEWISH HOLIDAYS, 


eee °°A stronomical —Religious Calendars. 


MONAMMEDAN CALENDAR, 1929. 
Name of Month 
x Se (New Year)... 


FESTIVALS AND FASTS. 


of Martyrs); ou Maundy 
(for he e. celebration) from the First 
Service of Toten Day to the Vigil of Pentecost 
(except on os of Martyrs and Rogation Days); 

on ey, Conversion of St. Paul, Purifi- 
gation, ‘Munaneiat ‘on, St. John Baptist, St. Michael, 
 §t. Like, All Saints, Saints not Martyrs, and Patron 
Saints iP sintizuration and Dedication of Church). 


nexcept on 


First Sunday in Advent. 


Ember Days); 
and Feasts of all Martyrs. 


' Christmas vgn Rg to pike aere of Epiphany, inchisive First “Vespers of Trinity one 
e 


Holy Innocents 


pes AND FAsts. TS, Bebrew Date. 1$25-2A. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29, 1929-350. 
eae eee 9, St. |Sept. 9, Th.|Sept. 27, T. |Sept. 15, St. Joct. 5. = 
Fast of Gedaliah*.°!*: Tishri is ''M. |Sept. 11° St |Sept. 26; Th. Sept. 17, M. look, 9° ME 
Day of Atonementt..../Tishri 8 8, M. |Sept. 18, St. |Oct. , Th.|Sept. 24, M. }Oct,. 14, M, 
F per es, ist Day...|Tishri iO 3, St. |Sept. 23, Th./Oct. 11, T. |Sept. 29, St. |Oct. 19, St. 
‘abernac. 8th Day. .|Tishri Det. 10, St. [Sept. 30, Th:|Oct. 18, T. |Oct. 6, St: |Oct. 26, &t. 
eee 0 ~ eee Law.. .|Tishri 23 jOct. 11,3. |Oct. 1, Fr./Oct. 19, W.|Oct.. 7,8. |Oct. 27, S. 
25 | Dec. 12, St. Dec. 1, W./Dec. 19, M.|Dec. 8, St. |Dec. 27, Fr. 
2 19 (De ai = Dec. 15, W. Jans > a Dec. 23,8. |Jan. 10, Fr 
Purim (Leap Year)‘ *::/Adar Sheni 14|....... "ee far 18, be [Oat gh Pee ene 
Passover, ist Day..... Nisan 15 | Mar 30, T. jApril 17, S. |April 65, Th.!April25, Th./Apr, 13) Ss. 
Passover, 7th Day..... Nisan 21 /April 6, M, |April 23; St. April 11, W.'May 1, W./Apr. 19, St.. 
Passover, Last Day Nisan 22 jApril 6, T. jAprii 24,S. |April 12, Th |May 2,Th.JApr. 20, 8. 
Feast of Weeks........ Sivan 6 |May i9, W. |June 6, M.|May 25, Fe.jJune 14,¥r.|Jine 2, M. 
Fast of Tammuz*..... Tammuz 17 |June 29, T. jJuly 17,8. |July 5, Tn.|July 25, Th.) July 13; § 
Fast of Ab*...........1AbD 9 July 20,T. Aug. 7,3. (July 26, Th.lAug. 15, Th.lAug. 3, 8. 
* If Saturday, substitute Sunday immediately fol-| | _Noie—All Jewish heiidays, ete. In at sunset on 
fowlng. ¢ Yom Kippur. | the day previous to that given in Ba 2 <— 
dens eet MEMORANDA 24 4925. 
‘Gn 2 Ap : 
1 New Year’s Day. 1 Monday. 1 Monday z ‘uendagere 
Circumcision. 7 i. Sun. after Easter. 7 vi. oun, "att. Trinity. 6 xix, sun aft, Triity. 
6 Epiphany. » ih = = 14 vii. 13 xx. 
i3 i Sun. aft. Epiphany. ea = - ~ = 21 i inee . ve 18 St. Lu ke 
St. George. 25 8t. Jam 20 xxi, Sun. af Trini A 
25 Conversion of St. Paul.|2s St, Mane 28 ix. Sun. aft. Trinity. |27 xaii oa 
27 Septuagesima Sunday.|28 iv. epee Easter. 28 St. Simonand St. Jude, 
ay. November. 
February. 1 Wednesday. Aug. t. 
1 Friday. St. Philip & St. James, 1 Thursday tit att. Trinity. 
2 Purification. 5 Rogation Sunday. 4 x, Sun. aft. Trinity. {16 <4 SY : 
3 Sextagesima Sunday. | 9 Ascension Day. 6 Transfiguration. V7. XXV.u. eee = 
10 ge ae Ss 12 i. Sun. aft. Ascension. 177 xi. Sun. aft, Trinity. |24 xxvi, 4 & a 
13 Ash Wednesday. 19 Penticost (Whit. Sun.)./13 xii “ 28 Thanksgiving Day. 
iy eS Sunday in Lent. 26 Trinity Sunday. 24 St. Bartholomew. 30 St. Andrew. 
24 ii 30 Memorial Day. 25 Sun. aft. Trinity. 3 5 
St. Matthias, oh oll io hd 
une, 1 1. Sunday in Advent. 
eae bP Sun etter Trintt 1 xt Seana 3 it — = ‘ 
un, iy. xiv. Sun, aft. Trinity. |15 iii 
3 = Sunday tn Lent. 9 il. od wx. + a fi 21 St. Thom 
10 22 11 St. Barnabas. 16 xvi. * s # 22 iv. sunday. in Advent. 
vies be ial 1€ tii. Sun. aft. Trinity. 21 St. Matthew 25 Christ 
Palm Sunday. $23 iv. 22 xvii. Sun, aft. Trinity | 26 St. Step shen, 
25 Annunciation. 24 St. rhe aad Baptist. 29 xvii 27 St. Sonn Evangelist. 
29 Good Friday. 29 St. Pet St. ‘Michael and all|/28 Innocents, 
31 Eastec Sunday. 30. Vv. Fao “att. Trinity. Angels. 29 1. sun, aft. ee 
PROT. EPIS. RITUALIS TiC CALENDAR WITH ALTAR COLOR 
Whtte—From the First Service (First Vesoer=: of rom First Vespers of pA heb dl to the 


(which ineludes 
on ®& Sunday), 


Vivlel—From Septuagesima to Maundy Thursday 
(Easter Eve); Advent Sunday to Christmas Bve; 


Vigils, 


Ember Days (except in Whitsun_ Week), 


and Rogation Days; Holy Innocents (unless Sunday). 
Black—Good Friday and at funerals, 


Green—All other days. 


» 5) Days, Etc. 1920. | 1921. |_1922. } 1923.) 1924. | 1925. | 1926. ) 1927. 
oe Golden gl 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Pe oundavs att ee iid si? oa (ae aoe a Oe Te er B 
G 3 a cal ae om oe a a voll J oon ah 
Hep ; Feb. | Feb. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Feb Feb, Mar. 
ednesday...... 8 
am us —P Feb. a ba aor Baer sey ESP M = 
First Sunday nt... 2 § J 
' ee mm or. si i Anes DEES wit A Dal. 
wighieeiwioael ove 2 3 
2 olin Mar. | Mar. | April.| Mar. ee April.} Mar. April. 
. Palm Sunday........- 28 20 9_ 25 3 5 28 10 
ee ; April.| Mar. | Aprii.}| Mar. | April.| April.) April. ba yee 
Good Friday.....+\..-+ 2 25 14 30 18 10 2 15 
allie 5 Aprii.| Mar. | April.| April April April,| April.) April. 
_ Easter Day... ceresss 4 27 16 1 ‘0 12 4 | 17 
Py sey iar may pees ne May. | Ree 
pts 2 sis We May. ) May. | May. | May. | May. | May. | May | May. 
_ Ascension Day........ 13 4 25 10 29 21 13 26 
eet May. merit June, | May. | June. | May. | May. | June. 
_ Whitsunday... brandi te 1 4 20 8 31 23 5 
a May | May. | June. | May. | June. | June. | May, | June. 
Seicicity Sunday... | BO. 4} 22 11 2 15 7 | .30 | 12 
‘Sundays after Tee | 25 26 24-\ 26 23 24 25 23 
~ i Noy. | Nov, ec. | Dec. | Nov. | Nov. ov. | Nov. 
23-1 27 3 2 30. 29 28 27 


“1928. )_ 1929] 1960. 
10 11 12 
AG FE 8D) 
4 2 5 
Feb. | Jan.| Feb. 
5 27 wee 16 
Feb. | Feb, | Mar 
22 13 5 
Feb, | Feb. | Mar, 
26 17 9 
Mar. | Mar. | Apr. 

apn. | Mar. | Aps 
i ar, pr. 

A ti Mar ae 
pril. ar. Py 

29° | 18 
ae Mar. | Apr. 
31 20 

May May | May 
13 5 25 | 
May | May | May 
iz 9. 29 
May | May. | June 
27 19 8 
June | May. | June 

3 26 15 
25 26 23 

Dec. | De Nov- 

2 1 39 


7 , aes 
= ~~.” ‘ 


50- - Astronomical—Lenten Calendar; Time Divisions. ——— 
ASH WEDNESDAY AND EASTER SUNDAY. 
aster Ash Easter | Ash Easter 
YAR. Wea. suncay | Yrar.| Wed. (Sunday .|| Yran.| Wed. |Sunday. 
wl Feb. ry eg 5|April 20 |1901...)Feb. 20|April 7| 
1803. Mar % Aen 18 25\Aprii 11/1902... 12|Muar. 30) 
1803.../Feb. 23})April 10 Mar. 27/|1903.. . 25|April 12° 
1804.../Feb: 15/April i LjApril 16)/1904.. . 17jApril 3 
7805.../Feb. 27|April 14 2ijApril 8)1905.. 8] April 23 
1806...|Feb. 19|)April 6 6|Mar. 23/|1906.. 28|April 15 
1807...|Feb. 11)Mar. 29 . 25}April 12)|1907.. 13}Mar. 31 
1808. il 17 17\|April 4)|1908. 4|April 19 
1809. Q|April 24/1909. 24/April 11 
1810. 22|April 8/1910 9|Mar, 27 
1811...\Feb. 27)April 14 13|Mar. 33 1jApril 16 
a p 29 5|April 20 21\April 7 vi 
ES aR ete esl 1S|April 5 5|Mar. 23 Feb. 27|April 14 
10|Mar. 27 25|April 12 Feb. 12|Méar.-29 
1j/April 16 7|April 4 3iApril 18 
; 14\April 1 8jApril 23 23\April 10 
; 6jAprit 21 21|April 8 SiMar. 26 
26/April 12 13|Mar. 31 pril id 
10|Mar. 28 5|.April 20 Aprll 6 
2\|April 17 18|April 4 29 
22/April 9 9|Mar. 27 Aprtl il 
14 Siar. 31) 1jApril 16 April 2 
26/April 13 14/April 1 April 22 
18jApril 5 5} April 20 Apr 14 
10| Mar. 28 25)April 12 12)/Mar. 30 
ijApril 16 17|April 4 3iApril 18 
44/April 1 2)April 17 April 10 
: ssiabet fs Ae a} iui i 
A Dp X z 
: j 3 11)Mar. 28 5}April 20 April 6 
! . 1831...]FPeb. 16/April 3 2|April 17 1sjApril 5 4) April 19 
1832...|Mar. 7 Abril 22 22/April 9 10\Mar. 27 April 11 
1833.../Feb. 20|April 7 7\Mar. 25 1j/April 16 16/April 3 
1834.. 30 27\April 13 14/April 1 T\April 22 
1835... 9}| 18/April 5i1 6|April 21 April 7 
‘1836... ‘ 10j)April 25 26\April 12 12)Mar. 30. 
837. 6 23) April 10 10}Mar. 28 Aprit 19 
1838. 15)Aprii 1 2|April 17 WjAprii. 3 
1839. : 6\April 21 22}April 9 Mar. 26 
1840...)Mar. 4 April 19 19}April 6 7\Mar. 24 28)April 15 
1841.../Feb. 24)April 11 11|Mar. 29 26|Aprii 13 13|Mar. 31 
| 1842 Feb. 9|Mar. 27 2) April 17 18|April 5 April 19 
» 1843 Mar, 1/April 16 15\April 2 10}April 25 b li 
: 1844.,..jFeb. 21/April 7 7\Mar, 25 23/April 9 16jApril _3 
~ 1845 Feb. _5|Mar. 23 27|April 14 April 1 16 
: 1846 19)April 5 6|Aprii 21 April 7 
: 18 3)April 18 19|April 6 ar. 30 
1848 23| April 10° 1 . 28) 25\April 12 
— - 1849 15}April 2 . .2/April 17) Db. ‘April 
; 1850. 28) April 15} . 22!April 91) 2000 Mar. 8 April 23 


* The British Parliament has, by law (signed by the 
King, Aug. 3, 1928), sanctioned for the Church of 
England a fixed Easter—the Sunday after the 
second Saturday in April—but its practical observ- 
ance depends on its acceptance by other denomina- 


w 
¢ the real or astronomical full méon. 


The Golden Number, used in the table below, 
is greater by unity than the remainder obtained 


‘next Sunday. The Paschal Full Moon is the Four- | Sundays. 
ote DATE OF PASCHAL FULL MOON, 1900-2199. FY 
GOLDEN GOLDEN GOLDEN : GOLDEN <F 
t' NUMBER. Date. . NUMBER. | Date. NUMBER. Date. NUMBER. Date. 
. SS en | a —$$$——— —_—__—_—_— 
és a April 14 6 April 18 tl March 25 16 March30 
; yO + April .<3! 7 April, 8 12 April 13 17 April 17° 
3. Mareh 23 $ March28 13 April 18 Aprh’ 7. 
40.cf April. 11 9 | | - Apri. 16 14 March 22 19 March27 
6 00.41 |. Mareh3ais 10 April’ 5 15 April. 10 ¥ 
> EE ae DIVISIONS OF TIME. : 
| The interval between hag consecutive, meridian | celestial’ ca eed completing the circuit in a tropical - 
» transits of a fixed star having no-proper motion or the | year, is called a Mean Solar Day. It is the average 


tions, notably the Church of Rome. 

- Baster Sunday (Easter Day) is the first Sunday 
after Paschal Full Moon, that is, the first Sunday 
after the ,ecclesiastical full moon on or next after 
March 21, and therefore cannot be earlier than 
March 22, or later than April 25. If Paschal Full 
Moon falls on a Sunday, then Easter Day is the 


inverval aay Which the earth makes one absolute 
revolution on its axis, is invariable. Very slightly dif- 
fering from this is a Sidereal Day, which is the inter- 
val between two consecutive transits of the Vernal 
Bouinox over any meridian. The Vernal Equinox is 
that point on the celestial equator from which the 
right ascension of the heavenly bodies are measured. 
Tt is also on the ecliptic, the apparent path of the 
Sun, and when the Sun reaches this point, on or 
within a day of March 21, Spring commences. 
The interval between two consecutive transits of 


the Sun over any meridian is called an se Solar 


Day. Its length varies from day to day by reason of 
the variable motion of the earth in its orbit and the 
inclination of this orbit to the Equator. 

The interval between two consecutive transits of 
a fictitious mean sun that moves uniformly in the 


time each star is on a meridian.: 


upon dividing the given year by 19; for example; 
10 is the Golden Number for the year 1928; from 
the table, the date of Paschal Full Moon is April 
5. am rere Thursday, Easter Sunday is on 

pril 8, ‘ 

Lent begins on Ash Wednesday, which comes 40 
days previous to Baster, Sunday, not counting 


or mean of all the apparent solar days in a*year, and 
nee to one day, three minutes and 56,555 seconds, © 
en measured in units of the Sidercal Day. Mean - 
Solar Time is that shown by a@ well-regulated clock or 
watch, The mean sun cannot, of course, be observed «. 
but when the Sun is on the meridian of any place it 
is local be op noon, and this Almanac gives for 
each day in the year on pages 34 to 45 the local mean 
time of apparent noon under the heading “SUN ON 
MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON”. This may be . 
taken as the local meantime of apparent noon for 


tates within four 


on a meridian, 
and the right ascension of the stars is the local sideraal 


=» > 


The interval during which the earth makes one 
#bsotute revolution round the Sun is called a Sidereal 
Year, and consists of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes 
and 9.6 seconas, 

The Tropical Year, om which the return of the 
- Seasons depends, is the interval between two consecu- 

tive returns of the sun to the Vernal Equinox. 
- __ if this were a fixed point, the Sidereal and Tropical 
Years would be identical; but in consequence of the 
action of the Sun and Moon upen the equatorial 
rotuberance of tne Earth’s mass and, in a much les: 
egree, the disturoing indluence of tae planets upon 
the Earta’s oroit, tae Equinox has a slow, retro- 
grade mean motion of 50”.26 annually, so that the 
Sun returms to the Equinox sooner every year than 
he otherwise would by 20 minutes 23.6 seconds; 
the ‘Froprcal Year, therefore, consists of 365 days 
5 hours 48 minutes and 46 seconds. The Tropical 
Year is not of uniform length; it is now slowl, 
dec: i at the rate of .530 second per century, 
but this variation will not always continue. 

Julius Caesar, in B. C. 45, reformed the Roman 
calendar so that thereafter every fourth year should 
contain 366 days, and all the other years 365 days. 
The intercalary day was intreduced by counting the 


_ Astronomical—Time Differences. 


sixth day before the Kalends of Marca twice, hence 
the name biasextile, from bis, twice, and sex, six. He 
also changed the peginning of the year from the first 
of March to the first of January, and als> changed the 


hame of the ifth month (Quintilis) to July, after 
himself. ‘the average length of the Julian year ig 
therefore 363 _ days, which, however, is too long by 
11 minutes and 14 seconds, and this would accumte 
late in 400 years to about three days. u 
Calendar continued in use until A. D. 1582, when the 
Gregorian Calendar was introduced by Pope Gregory 
XUTI, with the view of keeping the Equmox to the 
same day of the year. Of the centurial years only 
those which are exactly divisible by 400 thencefor- 
ward contained 366 days. The length of the mean 
Gregorian \ ear may therefore be set down at 565 days 
5 hours 49 minutes 12 seconds, and the error will 
amount to one day in 3,000 years. The Gregorian 
Calendar was introduced into England and her 
colonies in 1752, at which time the Equinox had 


retrograded 11 days since the Council of Nice in” 


A. D. 325, when the rule for Easter Day was estab= 


lished and the Equinox occurred on March 21; hence ~ 


September 3, 1752, was called September 14, and at 
the same time the commencement of the legal. year 
was changed from March 25 to January 1, so that the 
year 1751 lost the months of January and February 
and the first 24 days of March. The difference be- 
tween Julian and Gregorian Calendars is 13 days. 

_ The Gregorian Calendar was adopted by. Japan 
in 1873, by the Chinese Republic in 1912, by the 
Turkish Parliament in 1917, by the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Russia in 1918, by Roumania in 1919, and 
by Greece and the Greek Church in 1923. 


STANDARD TIME. 


The United States adepted standard time in 
1883, on the initiative of the American Railway 
Association, and at noon of November 18, 1883, the 
telegraphic time signals sent out daily from the 
Naval Observatory at Washington were changed to 

_ the new system, according to which the meridians 
of 75°, 90°, 105° and 120° west from Greenwich 
became the time meridians of Eastern, Central, 
Mountain, and Pacific standard time iespectively. 

By Act of Congress, approved March 19, 1918, 
Standard time is made the legal time throughout 

the United States; in addition to the four time 
meridians already mentioned, the meridian 150° 

west from Greenwich is established the time meridian 
of standard Alaska time; authority to readjist the 
boundary line between the time zones is lodged 

with the Interstate Commerce Commission. In a 

decision of May 19, 1928, the Commission has made 

A readjustment so as to bring the limits of the zones 


wold permit. a 
United States standard Eastern time is used from 
the Atlantic Ocean to a line through Tcledo, O.; 
Norton, Va.; Johnson City, Tenn.; Asheville, N. C.; 
Atlanta and Macon, Ga., and Apalachicola, Fla. 
U. §. stendard Central time is used from this first 
line to a line through Mandan, N. D.; Pierre, 8, D.; 
McCook, Neb.: Dodge City, Kan., and along west 
line of Oia. and Tex.; standard Mountain time is 
used from the second line to a line that forms the 
western boindary of Mont., thence follows the 
Salmon River westward, the western botndary of 
Idaho southward, the southern boundary of Idaho 
eastward, and thence passes southward through 
Ogden and Salt Laie City, Utah; Parker and Yuma, 
Ariz. U.S. standard Pacific time is used from the 
third line to the Pacific Ocean. : 
Almost all countries throughout the world use 
standard time that differs from Greenwich time 
by a whole number of hours or half hours; a few 


half-way between the Standard meridians | countries, however, use standard time based on 
4 epdunerion and division points of common carrier: |! the longitide of their national observatories. ea 
TIME DIFFERENCE. 
12 O’ciocK Noon U.S. STANDARD EASTERN TIME COMPARED WITH CLOCKS IN FOREIGN CiITIEs: 

8.00 P.M. 4.00 PM. ||Manda..... 1.0L A.M. * 
-| 7.00 P.M. -| 6.00 P.M. Melbourne..... .-|.3.00 A.M. * 

-| 5.20 P.M. 11.31 A.M. ||Mexico City........|10.24 aM. 

7.00 P.M. BVO. .vicicocsvys| 6:00 P.M. || Natal... 6. weciaee ee) MOO Pama 

6.00 P.M. Hongkong. .oe.se0-..) 100 AM * || Paris... ..+.cscccece- | 00 BM. 

6.00 P.M. Honolulu. .........-| 6.30 AM. Rio de Janeiro.......| 2.00 P.M. 

12.03 P.M. ani bo visio oe osep. ¢.O1-P:y ROMS sie’ er3 oo oes | O.00%R Me 

10.30 P.M. Lima. ........++.---|12.00 NOON] | Santiago (Chile)... ../12.17 P.M, 

6.00 P.M. SASUOID. Fos eee oes | 000} PAL Sitka, Alaska........] 7.00 A.M, 

5.00 P.M. || Liverpool.........--| 5.00 PM. ||Stockholm,.........| 6.00 P.M, 

7.00 P.M. London....... Tees 5.00 PM. || Vienna........0005- 6.00 PM. 
6.00 p.m. || Madrid...........-. 5.00 PM. || Yokohama.......... 2.00 A.M, * 


* At 


marked * the time noted is in the morning of the following day. 


places : c 
TWEL os K NOON UNITED STATES STANDARD EASTERN TIME AS COMPARED WITH THE CLOCKS IN 
ag a THE FOLLOWING CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES: 


A yiccs cree] d-00 AM Letruit, Mich. ...,..[12.00 NOON ooops ce} LeU NOON. 
Atlantis City N. J. ..]12.00 Noon|| El Paso, Tex........|10.00 A.M. || Omaha, Neb........ -00 AM. 
Baltimore, Md .|12.00 NOON|| Galveston, Tex......{11.00 a.m. || Philadelphia, Pa.....|12.00 NOON 
2 -{11.00 A.M Indianapolis, Ind... ./11.00 aM. || Pittsburgh, Pa.......{12.00 NOON 
on, .|12.00 NOON|| Kansas City, Mo.....{11.00 a.m. Richmond, Va..,...-|12.00 NOON 
Buffalo, N. Y.. ‘112.00 Noon|| Los Angeles, Cal.....| 9.00 a.m. || Salt Lake City, Utah ./10.00 a.m. 
Charleston, Si 12.00 Noon || Louisville, Ky.......{11.00 a.m. || San Francisco, Cal...| 9.00 A.M. 
Chicago. -}11.00 a.M. Memphis, Tenn......{11-00 Am. || Savannah, Ga...,.+.{12.00 Noon 
- Cincinnati, 1200 Noon |} Milwaukee, Wis... ..|11.00 a.m. || Seattle, Wash. i...;-| 9.00 A.M 
Cleveland, Ohio “112.00 Noon ||-Minneapolis, Minn... .]11-00 am. || St. Louis, Mo......-{11.00°4-m. 
11.00 A.M. Nashville, Tenn......}]11-00 AM. foledo, Ohlo..,....-|12.00 NOON 
Denver, Col. ‘110.00 aim. || New Orleans, La... ../11.00 aM. |} Wastington, D.C... .|12.00 Noon 
: time is time of the meridian 75° west from Greenwich. If Daylight Sav~_ 


eA ORE SIRE Be lah re 

United States Standard Eastern 
ing time be desired one hour must 
LonGitUDs DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 


ublin... 


Mavre.... 


Amano maouoam 
cS) 
fH) 


re 


AMDULE. .. eee eee eee 
TAVAND. we eee e renee 


er 


Hongkong. ...seee%-s 
Honolultt. ..seeee-s- 


eee en wreree 


i.,orfolx, Va, 


ime given in the two tables above. i, 
be aga ae eee ee CiTIns MEASURED FROM N.Y. EAST OR WEST - 


H. M. BM.” 3 
4° 31 E.}| Manila. 62.3.2. hn flO Os 
5 36 Melbourne.,......,..:{14 36 EB, 

33 W.||Menxico City........ 4 1,40 W. 
4 BO Be} Natal? «4. deaessenie te On ee 
I2- °33. 3B.) Paris’. el sap BA caret 5 E. 
5 36 W.||Ric de Janeiro......-/ 2 3 B. 
G. 57...) Reme® . 3s. FP... ere 46 E, 

13 W.||Santiage (Chile)......] 0 13 E. 
4 20 B.||Sitka, Alaska...... aia EO Wee 
A 44 E.]|Stockholm........... 6 & EB. 
Ae 6643-1 Viennad. «5... ees teat 6 712 
4 41 E.||/Yoxohama.........-- 14 wt 
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2. Astronomical—Days Between Dates; Days’ Lengths. 


TABLE OF DAYS BETWEEN TWO DATES. 


The tabulation that appears below will enable amy reader of The Almanac to make interest and other 
calculations with certainty. 


A TABLE OF THE NUMBER OF DAYS BETWEEN ANY TWO DATES WITHIN TWO YEARS. 


Cc. 
Day Mo 


| Day Mo 


4 


BEE Sema oputrn 


SOKA cPonp 


07|4351466|496|527|557/58816191649/680 
497 |528|558|589|620|/650)68 


2|223|254 0 
682 


1 oad 
sta 


7)228|259 |}289/3201350)| 16. 
229)260|290)321 1351) )17 .|: 

. 1384/4115 443 |474/504|535/565 1/596 

:|385]416}444|475]505|536 [566/597 


2.1233] 264 |294)3251355|}21 .|386 
234}265)295 326/356 ||22. 


16. 


+The above table applies to ordinary years only. For leap year, one day must be added to each number 
‘Of days after February 28. 


DAYS’ LENGTHS AT NEW YORK CITY. 


‘The table shows the length of each day—from the ] the basis for similar computations elsewhere. . There 
o,.* rising to the setting of the sun—throughout the year, is, of course, no connection between the days" lengths 
> im the latitude of the metropolis. It serves, also, as | and either standard or daylight time. 


= 
i=] 


March.) April. | May. | June. |. July. | Aug. | Sept- | Oct. 


H. M. H. M. H. M. BR. t. H . BH. M. H. M. H. M. H,. M, M. HM. 
9.17 11.15 | 12.40 | 13.57 | 14.55 | 15 14.21 | 138. 8 |] 21.48 ] 10.26 4 9-28 
9.18 11.17 | 12.42 | 13.59 | 14.56 |] 15. 4 14.19 | 13. 5 | 11.45 ] 10.23 7 9.27 
9,19 11.20 | 12.45 | 14. 2} 14.58] 15. 3 | 14.17 | 13. 2 | 11.42 } 10.21 9 9.25 
9.20 11.23 | 12.48 | 14. 4} 14.59 | 15. 2 14.15 4.13. 0} 11. 10.19 } 9.24 
9.21 11.26 | 12.51 | 14. 6 | 15. O | 15. 2] 14:13 ] 12.57 | 12-37 117 | 9.23 
9.22 11.28 | 12.54 | 14. 8 | 15. 0 | 15. 1 | 14.11.| 12.54 | 12-34 | 10.15 | 9-22 
9.22 11.31 | 12.56 | 14.10 | 15. 1 | 15. 0 - 9 | 12.52 | 11.31 10-38 Her 
9.23 11°33 | 12.59 | 14:13 | 15. 2 | 14159 | 14. 6 | 12.49 |] 11.28 | 10:11 | 9.20. 
9.24 11.36 | 13. 2 | 14.15 | 15. 2] 14.58 | 14. 4 |-12.47 11.25 | 10. 8 4 9.49 
9:25 11.39 | 13. 4 | 14.17-] 15. 3 | 14.57 | 14. 24 12744 | 11:22 |} 10:6 | 9.49" 
9.27 11.42 | 13. 71 14.19 | 15. 4] 14.56 | 14. @ | 12.41 | 11.2 10. ; *, ; 
9.29 11.45 | 18. 9; 14.21 ] 15. 5] 14 13.58 {| 12.38 | 11 9 10. 3 30 
9.30 | 11.48 | 13/12 | 14:23 | 15. 5 | 14.54 | 13:55 | 12 11.14 | 10. 0.4 9.17 
9132 11.51 | 13.14 |-14.25 | 15. 6 | 14:53 | 13.53 | 12:33 | 11:12 | 9.58 4 9.36 
9/83 |) 41°53 }-13.17 | 14.27 | 15. 6 | 14.51.| 13:51 | 12:30 | 11:10 | 9:56 | 9.16 
9.34 41°56")13.19 | 14.29 } 15.7 | 14.50 | 13.48 | 12.27 | 11. 7 5 5° 
9,36 | 41,58} 13.22 | 14.31] 15. 74 14.49 } 13.46} 12.25 | 11 4 eee 3 
9187 12°°1)°13.95 | 14. 15.7 | 14.47 | 13.44 | 12:22 | 11: 2 | 9.50} 9144 
9139 12” 4'| 13127 | 14:35] 15. 7 |. 14.46 | 13.42 | 12. 1.0] 9.48] 9.34 
9.41 12: 6 | 13.30 | 14.37 | 15. 7 } 14:44 |.13.40 |, 12:17 | 10.57 | 9.46} 9.34— 
9.43 12 13.33 | 14.39 | 15. 7 | 14.42 | 13.37 |'12.14 | 10 aa . 
9.45 12.12 | 13.385 | 14.41 | 15: 7 | 14.40 | 18:35 | 12712 | 10.52 35 er 
9147 12.15 | 13.38 | 14 15. 7 | 14.39 | 13.32 | 12. 9} 10:49 | 9:40} 9.34. 
9:49 12.18 | 13:41 | 14:44 | 15. 7 | 14:37 | 13:29 } 12: 10.47 | 9.38} 9724 
9.51 12:20.| 13143 | 14:45 | 15. 7 | 14:35 | 13:27 | 12: 3 | 10.44] 9.36 | 9.34 
9.53 12.23 | 13.46 | 14.47 |] 15. 7 | 14.33 | 13 12. 10.42 ‘ 
9.54 12.26 | 13.48 | 14 is, 6 | 14.31 | is.2i | 11.58 | 10.39 9733 8:83 
98..:| 9.56 12.29 | 13/50 | 14:50 | 15. 6 | 14.28 | 13.18.] 11.55 | 10.36} 9.324 9.16 
af § [cis | ge | BSS | ee | S| ae |e a 3) 38 
31...110. 3 Oe SAMS) save 1A. 58M came’. 14.23 | 13:10 Br 19 39 pbx 316 
; , y De. x ' ‘ 
* . 


- 
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Astronomical—Holidays. 
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HOLIDAYS OF THE WORLD. 
(For full list of fixed, historical, commemorative, and religious holidays, see 1919 ALMANAC.) 


And New Year’s are observed the world 


In Episcopal countries, such as England, the only 
Bee Geek te Saat iat teks ae 
oO. ay, Easter Monday, 
8nd Whit-Monday. This holds good for the British 
colonies, in some of which several Roman Catholle 
Chureh holidays are established. Whit-Sunday. or 
White Sunday, comes seven weeks after Easter. 
It commemorates the descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon the Apostles: the old feast of Pentecost. 
in Catholic countries, such as Spain, the 
ehurch days other than Christmas which are almost 
universally legal holidays are Epiphany, Ascension, 
Assumption, All Saints’, and Immaculate Conception. 
Throughout the Latin-American countries it {s usual 
observe, In addition, Good Friday and Corpus 
risti. Good Friday is tn-many of these countries 
& 3-day holiday season, beginning on Holy Thursday 
snd closing on Holy Saturday. 
In Lutheran countries, such as Sweden and 
8, Epiphany, Annunciation, Good y, 
Monday, Ascension Day, Whit-Monday, 
Ash W , and Corpus Christi are holidays. 


OLD ENGLISH HOLIDAYS. 


JANUARY 6. TWELFTH Day, or Tvwelfth-tide, 
Sometimes called Old Christmas Day, the same a3 
Speman . The previous evening is Tweifth Night, 
with which many social rites have long been con- 


FEBRUARY 2. CANDLEMAS; Festival of the 
Purification of the Virgin. Consecration of the 
lighted le3 to be used in the church dunng the 
year. Also known as “Groundhog Day.” 


een 14. OLD CANDLEMAS: St. Valentine's 


March 25. Lapy Day: Annunolation of 
Virgin. April 6 is old Lady Day. = 

JUNE 24. MIDSUMMER Dar: Feast of the Nati 
of John the Baptist. July 7 is old Midsummer Dane 

Juty 15, St. Swiratn'’s Day. There was an old 
superstition that {If rain fell on this day it would 
continue forty days. 

AvuGcusT 1. Lammas Day. Originally in England 
the festival of the wheat harvest. In the churoh 
the festival of St. Peter's miraculous dellverance 
from prison. Old Lammas Day {ts August 13, : 

SEPTEMBER 29. MICHAELMAS: Feast of St. Michael 
the Archangel. Old Michaelmas is October 11. 

NOVEMBER 1, _ALL-HALLOMAS: All-hallows, or 
All Saints’ Day. The previous evening {gs All-hallow- ~ 
een, observed by home gatherings and old-time 
— rites. = 

NOVEMBER 2. ALL Sovis’ Day: Day of prayer 
for the souls of the dead. v mene 

NOVEMBER 11. MARTINMAS: Feast of St. Martin, 
Old Martinmas fs November 23. 

DECEMBER 28. CHILDERMAS: Holy Innocents’ Day, 

Lady Day, Midsummer Day, Michaelmas. and 
Christmas are quarter (rent) days in England, and 
Whit-Sunday, Martinmas, Candlemas and Lammas 
Day in Scotland. 

Shrove Tuesday, the day before Ash Wednesday, 
and Maundy (Holy) Thursday, the day before Good 
Friday, are observed by the church. Moen 
Sunday is Mid-Lent Sunday, in which the old rura 
custom obtatins of visiting one’s parents and making 
them presents. 


LECAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1929. 


The chief fegal or public holidays are: 
Jan. 1—New Year’s Day (all the States, Terri- 
es and colonial ons) 


Feb. 42—Lincoln’s Birthday (Alaska, Cal., Colo., 
Con . Kan i of 


n., Del. Ind., ey, Ce ch., 
Minn., Mo., Mont., Neb., Nev., N. J.. N. Y., 
M., N. Dak., Ohio, Ore., Pa., S. Dak.,j Tenn., 
Utah,Wash., W. Va., Wyo. and observed by Gov- 


y 
(all States 
@nd possessions, except Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., La., 


Miss., N. Car. and S. Car.) 
July (all the States, Terri- 


Bee eistonend gate Day 

tories and ons). 

Sept. 2—Labor Day (every State and Territory 

nig (od the Phillippines). 

Oct. 12—Columbus Day (Ark., Ariz., Cal., Col., 
Conn., Del., Fla., Idaho, Ill., Ind., Kan., Ky., 


OTHER LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 192) 


Jan. 8—Battle of New Orleans (in La.). 

Jan. 19—R. E. Lee's Birthday (in Ala., Ark.. 
Fla., Ga., Ky., Miss., N. C., 3S. C., Tenn. and Va.)- 

Feb. 12— @ Day (in that State only. Date of 
Oglethorpe's landing in 1733). 

Feb. 12—Shrove Tuesday (observed as Mardi Gras 
in Ala., Fla. and La.), 

Feb. 14—Admission Day (in Arizona). 

Mar. 2—Texas Flag Day ae , a 
ir. ation Day (once every 4 years in 

Aaa Dee or Got only), 2150, Pennsyloania Day, in 
that State, whose charter was granted Mar. 4, 1681. 

Mar. 22—Emancipation Day (in Porto Rico). 

Mar. 25—Maryland Day (in that State only). 

Mar. 28—Holy Thursday (in the Philippines). 

Mar. 30—Seward Day (in Alaska). 

April 12—Date of passage of Halifax Resolutions 
in North Carolina). 

April 13—Birthday of Thomas Jefferson (in Ala.). 

April 16—De Diego's birthday (in Porto Rico). 

April 16—(3d Tuesday) State elections (in La.). 

April 19—Observed as Patriots’ Day (in Me. and 


Mera Aintversary Battle of San Jacinto (in 


©xX.). 

ril de Last Thursday)—Fast Day (in N. H.). 

; Apa 26—Contederats Memorial Day (in Ala., Fla., 
iss.). 

May 1—Labor Day (in Philippines). 


LAW AS TO NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 
ts Law-every , payable on the next succeeding business day. 


negotiable instrument is payable at the time fixed 
rein W t ce. When the day of maturity 
a Son ous So a heliday, the instrument Is 


La., Me., Md., Mass., Mich., Mo., Mont.. Neb.;j 
Nev., N. H:, N. J., . Y., N. Dak., Ohio, Ore., 
Pa., R. I., Tex., Utah, Vt.. Wash., W. Va., also 
in Porto Rico. In Arkansas and Kansas it does 
not affect notes or judicial proceedings). 

Nov. 5—General Election Day (lst Tuesday after 
Ist Monday in Nov.). Every State and Territory 
except Alaska, Dist. of Col., Hawaii, fl., Mass,. 
Miss., Ohio, Philippines and Vt. In Illinois it isa 
legal holiday in Chicago, Springfield, East St. 
Louis, Galesburg, Danville, Cairo and Rockford. 
In Ohio it is a half holiday. In Maine It ts a legal 
holiday only as to the courts, which also close 
= mee State Election Day (biennially, 2d Monday 

Jept.). 3 

Nov. 11—Armistice Day (Ala., Ariz., Ark., Cal. 

.» Fla., Lll., Iowa, La., on., Mo., ont., 
Neb., N. J., N. Car., N. Dak., Pa., R. 1., S. Dak., 
Tenn., Tex., Vt., Va. and Hawall. In other 
States by Governor's proclamation only). F 

Nov. 28——-Thanksgiving Day (last Thursday in Nov.) 

Every State, Territory and possession. 

Dec. 25—Christmas Day (every State, Territory 
and possessien). 

(SEE ALSO ARBOR DAYS). 

May 10—Confederate Memorial Day (observed {np 
Ky. and N. Car.). 

May 20— Anniversary signing of Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence (observed in N. C.). 

May 30—Confederate Memorlai Day (in Va.). 

June 3—Confederate Memorial Day (in Tenn.). 

June 3—Birthday of Jefferson Davis (in Ala., Ark, 
Fla.. Ga., La., Miss., 8.C., Tex. and Va.). 

June 11—Kamehameha Day (in Hawail). 

June 15—Pioneer Day (In Idaho). 

July 13—Birthday of Gen. Bedford Forrest (in Tenn.) 

Juiy 17—Munoz Rivera Day (in Porto Rico). , 

July 24—Ploneer Day (in Utah). | + 

July 25—Occupation Day (In Porto Rico). . | 

July 27—Dr. Barbosa’s Birthday. (in Porto Rico). 

Aug. 1—Colorado Day (in that. State only)... as 

Aug. 13—Occupation Day (in Phil{ppines). 

Aug, 16—Anniv. Battle of Bennington (in Vt.). 

Sept. 6—Latfayette Day (also'the anniversary of the 
First Battle of the Marne) is not a legal holiday, 
but is celebrated in New York and ten other 
States. : 

Sept. 9—Admisslon Day (in Cal.). 

Sept. 12—Defenders’ Day (in Md.). 

Oct. 1—Missourl Day (in that State's schools), 

Oct. 9—Fraternal Day (Alabama on). 

Oct. 18—Alaska Day (in Alaska only). 

Oct. 31—Admission Day (in Nev.). 

Dec, pe yin ee a (in 8. C,) 

Dec. 3 Zi ay ppines), 

Mother’s Day is the second Sunday in May; June 

14, Flag Day, is not a legal holiday, 


In 


the United States legal holldays are fixed by State 
and Territorial legisiation. No national holidaya 


| bave been established by Congressional action. 


_ _ Schoo! 
Mtnois 


Arbor Day in the United States is mostly a spring 
observance. 


Bird Day. 


id. 
Spring, often oD Audubon 
or Bird Day. 
Arizona (1890)—in northern part, first Friday after 
April 1; in gouthern part. first Friday after Febru- 


1. 
eyecucas (1906-1905) —First Saturday in March. 
Palitorla Sa gaa arte 7, Luther Bur- 
ank's ay. 
Colorado (1885-1889)—Third Friday in April. 
Proclamation. 
Connecticut (1886-1886)—In the spring. Procla- 


mation. ‘ 
Delaware (1901)—In April. Prociamation. 
District of Columbia (1920)—Third Friday in April. 
Florida (1886)—First I'riday in February. 
Georgia (1387-1890)—First Friday in December. 
Hawaii (1905)—In November. Proclamation. 
Idaho (1886-1903)—In April. Fixed by County 
| Sunerintendents. 

(1387-1887)—April and October. Procla- 


mation, 
Indiana (1884-1913)—Third Friday in April. 
Jowa (1887)—Proclamation. 
Kansas. {1875)—At option of Governor. 
Kentucky (1886)—In autumn. Proclamation. 
Louisiana (1888)—Second Friday in January. 
Maine (1887)—In spring. Proclamation. 
Maryland (1884-1884)—In April. Proclamation. 
Massachusetts (1886)—Last Saturday in April. 
Prorlamation, 
Michigan (1885)—April or May. Proclamation. 
Minnesota (1876)—Latter part of April. Procla- 


mation. 
Mississippi (1890)—December and February. Set 


ASTRONOMICAL 


MEAN solar parallax, 8.80. Nutation constant, 


Aberration constant, 20.47. Annual precession, 
507’ .2564+ 0.000222 (t—1900). 
“Obliquity of the ecliptic, 23° 27’ 8” .26—0’’ .4684 


{t-—1900). 
Annual diminution of obliquity, 0’ 4684. 
Moon’s equatorial horizontal parallax, 57’ 2.70. 
\Moon’s mean distance from the earth (centre to 


» gentre), 238,857 miles. 


3° 


Sun’s mean distance 
unit), 92,897,416 miles. 

Velocity of light, 186,324 miles per second. 

Light travels unit of distance—viz. 92,897,416 
mailes in 498.580 seconds. 

Length of the Year—Tropical (equinox to equi- 


from the earth (astronomical 


Astronomical— Arbor. Day; -Constants; Zodiac. owe Be SS ee 
DATES ON WHICH ARBOR DAY 


1S OBSERVED. 
by State Board of Education. 
Migsour! A386 Se) Fridey after first 
ureday in April. 
Montana (1888-18387)—Second Tuesday in May. | 
Nebraska (1872-1885)—April 22, J. 3. Morton's 
a ae ee eae So aatpeet Jo 
evada —Procilamat 
rn (1886)—Early in May. Procla- 


New Hampshire 

new dem y (1884-1908)—Second Friday in April 
ew [2 2 

New Mexico (1890)—Second Friday in March. 


Proclamation. 
New York (1889-1889)—First Friday after May 1. 
North Carolina (1893-1915)—Firet Friday after 
March 15. 
North Dakota (1882)-—Proclamation, 
Ohio (1882-1892)—In April. Proc - 
Oklahoma (1898-1901)—Friday after second Mon- 


day in March. - 
Oregon (1889)—Second Friday fn February tn west: 
second Friday in April in east. 
Pennsylvania (1887-1887)--In Spring and Autumn. 
Proclamation. 
Philippines (1906)—September or October. Procla- 
mation. 
Porto Rico—Last Friday in 
Rhode Island (1887-1887)—Second 
Public Holiday. 
South Carolina 


November. 
Friday in May. 


(1898-1898)—Third © Friday ip 


November. 
South Dakota (1896) Usually stecr=a in April. 
Tennessee (1875-1887)—First day in April. Proc- 


lamation. 
Texas (1890-1889)—Washington’s Birthday. 
Utah—aApril 15 
Vermont (1885)—First Friday in May. Prociamation. 
Virginia (1892-1902)—In spring. Proclamation. 
hic (1894)—First Friday in May. Procla- 
mation. 
West Virginia (1883)—Second Friday in April. 
Wisconsin (1892-1889)—First Friday in May. 
Wyoming (1888)—First Friday in May. Proclamation. 


from peri- 


seconds. 
hours 43 minutes 11.5 seconds. 
perigee to perigee), 27 days 
33.1 seconds. 

Dimensions of the Earth—Hquatorial radius, 
3,963.34 miles, Polar radius, 3,949.99 miles, Hooen- 
tricity of the oblate spheroid, 0.0819981. 


2.) The Sun. Conjunction, 
@ The Moon. y Jupiter. oO Quadrature. 
& | Mercury. 5 Saturn. & Opposition 
g . Venus. Uranus. Ascending Node. 
The Earth. Neptune. Descending Node. 


Two heavenly bodies are in “conjunction” (d) 
when they have the same Right Ascension, or are 
on the same meridian, 4. €.. when one is due north 
or south of the other; if the bodies are near each 
ether. as seen from the earth, they will rise and 
get at the same. time; they are in “opposition” (9) 
when in opposite quarters of the heavens, or when 
one rises ag the other is setting. “‘Quadratu’re’ 
(0) 1s half way between conjunction and oppo- 
sition. .By | “greatest elongatl n” is meant the 


bar gs thesis 12 7H 
‘Tan sun's apparent yearly. path among the ee 
49 known as the ecliptic. The zone 16° wide, 8° on 
each side of the ecliptic, is known as the zodiac. 
Beginning at the point on the ecliptic which marks 


tk 


1. Aries. The Ram. 
Spring 2. 8 Taurus. The Bull. 
Signe. 3. I] Gemini. The Twins. 

4, «3 Cancer. The Crab. 
Summer 5. §) Leo. The Lion. 
Signs. 6. I Virgo. The Virgin. 


These signa are named from the twelve constella- 
tlong of the zodinc; with which the signs coincided 
fn the time of the astronomer Hipparchus, about two 
theusand years ago. Owing to the precession of 
the eauinoxes, that is to say, to the retrograde 


ASTRONOMICAL SIGNS AND SYMBOLS. 
é Mars. fe} 


greatest apparent angular distance from the suD; 
the planet is then generally most favorably situ- 
ated for observation. Mercury can be seen with 
the naked eye only at thig time. When a planet 
ig in its “ascending” ({}) or “descending” (f3) 
node it is passing through the plane of the earth’s 
orbit. The term “Perihelion” means nearest to 
the sun, and “Aphelion” furthest from the sun. 
An “occultation” of a planet or star is an eclipse 
of ft by some other body, usually the moon, ; 


ODIAC , 

the position of the sun at the vernal equinox, and 
thence proceeding eastward, the zodiac is divided 
inte twelve signs of 30° each, as follows: 


, = Libra. The Balance. ° 
Autumn 8. I Scorpius. The Scorpion: 
Signs. 9. f Sagittarius. The Archer, 
10. UY Capricornus. The Goat. 
Winter +11. tv. Aquarius. The Water-Bearer. 
Signs. 12. } Pisces. The Fishes. ~~ 


motion of the equinoxes along the ecll) th 
sign in the ghaiao lian, ‘in the Sancho of footme bay 
eS ee ee 30° into the cons n 
x TY e ) oon 
stellation Pisces, and cen Ve 


Im the year 1929 there will be two eclipses, both 


e Sun. 

J. A total eciipse of the sun, May 8-9. Visible as 
@ partial eclipse in Madagascar, Indian Ocean, India, 
South Eastern Asia, aud Northern Australia. The 

th of totality passes through the Phillippine 
sands. 


POLE STAR, 1929. 
MEAN TIME OF UPPER TRANSIT (AT WASHINGTON) AND POLAR DISTANCE OF POLARIS. 
ET a a PoP ETRE SS 


Astronomical—Eclipses, 1929—Pole Siar, 


ECLIPSES IN 1929. 


Polar Polar Polar 
Date Upper Dis- Date Upper Dis- Date Upper Dis 
Transit tance ransit Transit tance 
.M. S. ‘ated AH. M.-8. 

ja. 1. 6 51 41 P.M'j1 4 19]//Mayl1.....|10 58 36 A.M. 
Feb. 1... -. 4 49 12P.M.|1 4 18 ~:| 8:57 3 A.M. 
March1...] 2 58 39 P.M./1 4 22||F 6 59 38 A.M. 
April 1....112 56 30 P.M.|i 4 30! 4 58 21 A.M. 


Upper transit of Polaris, or of any star, occurs 
3m. 56s. earlier each day. The interval between 
jower and upper transit of Polaris is 11h. 58m. 2s. 
In the United States, the greatest Eastern elonga~ 


tion of Polaris occurs 5h. 55m. before upper transit 


and 6h. 3m. after lower transit; while the greatest — 


Western elongation occurs 5b. 55m. affer upper 


transit and 6h. 3m. before loyer tranalt. 


NUMBERS AND EQUIVALENT LIGHT OF THE STARS. 


Equivalent} Totals to Equivalent; Totals to 

MAGNITUDE. Number. No. Magnitude|| MAGNITUDE. Number. oO. Magnitude 
Ist Magn. ™. lst Magn, ™. 

1 a ee en — 
= 1.6.... Sirius. ll = 9.0-10.0.. 174,000 69 380 
- 0.9. «.| @ Carinae. 6 we 10.0-11.0.. 6,000 68 448 
= 0.0. .|a@ Centauri. 2 ne HL O32 105 Sus < 961,000 60 508 
0.G- 1.0. 8 14 33 12.0-13.0. 2,020,000 51 659 
1.Q- 2.0. 27 17 50 13.0-14.0...... 3,960, 40 6oy 
2.0- 3.0. 73 18 68 14.0-15.0. 7,820,000 31 630 
3.0- 4.0. 189 19 87 15.0-16.0.. 14,040, 22 652 
4.0- 5.0.. 650 26 113 16.0-17.0.. 25,400,000 16 668 
5.0- 6.0. 2,200: 35 148 17.0-18.0.. 38,400,000 10 678 
6.0- 7.0 6,600 42 190 18.0-19.0. 54,600,000 6 684 
7.0- 8.0. 22,550 56 246 19.0-20.0. 76,000,000 3 887 
£.0- 9.0.. 5 65, 65 311 AR fainter. gs... cele sei 3 690 

TELESCOPES, 


Astronomical telescopes are of two kinds, re- 
fracting and reflecting. 

In the first, the light falls upon a lens which 
vonverges the rays to a focus, where the image may 
be magnified by a second lens, called the eyepiece, 
oer may be directly photographed. 

The reflector consists of a concave mirror, gen- 
erally of glass coated with silver, which throws the 
rays back toward the upper end of the lescope, 
where they fall on the eyepiece or on the photographic 


Pilate, as In the case of the refractor. 


Since the rays of light do not pass through the 
mirror, far less perfect glass is required and re- 
fiectors can be made much larger than refractors. 

For many kinds of celestial photography reflectors 
are better than refractors, but the latter is the best 
all-around instrument. It is not sensitive to changes 
of temperature and is the only one which can be 


used on the sun. 


The largest and most active telescopes in the 
world are in America. They are, for refractors: 
The 40-inch of the University of Chicago, at the 
Yerkes Observatory (62 feet long); the 36-inch of 
the University of California, at the Lick Observatory, 
Mount Hamilton; the 30-inch photographic re- 
fractor of the University of Pittsburgh; the 26-inch 
instruments at the U. S. Naval Observatory, Wash- 


ington, and at the University of Vi 


rginia, 

There are several excellent instruments of 20-24 
inches at different institutions. 

The largest reflector Te constructed, 100 inches 
im diameter, is at the observatory of the Carnegie 
Tnstitution on Mt. Wilson, California. This observa- 
tory has.also a very fine reflector of 60 inches aperture, 

By using a combination of auxiliary mirrors dif- 
ferent focal lengths, even running as high as 150 
feet, can be obtained with these instruments. 

A splendid reflector of 72fJinches is installed at 
ee oaacn Astrophysical Observatory, Victoria, 


B.C. 
The Perkins Observatory of the Ohio Wesleyan 


University at Delaware, Ohio, is installing a reflector 


of 61 inches. The glass disk for the mirror is 70 inches 
in diameter, 9 inches thick and weighs over a ton. 

It was cast by the United States Bureau of Stan- 
dards, and is the largest single piece of optical glass 
ever made in the United States. 

Harvard Observatory has a 60-inch reflector at 


“ort 


Cambridge, Mass . and is building a new one for its 
station in South Africa. 

Other active reflectors are: The 40-inch of the 
Lowell %b-ervatory, Flagstaff, Arizona; the 37}4- 
inch of the University of Michigan, Anm Arbor; the 
36-inch of the Lick Observatory, at Mt. Hamilton, 
and another of the same size at its southern station 
at Santiago, Chili; a 24-inch at the Yerkes Observa- 
tory, and a 24-inch at the Harvard ratory. 

All of the refractors given above were constructed 
by Alvan Clark & Sons, except the third, that of 
the Allegheny Observatory, Pittsburgh, which was 
Ser he pekicieal anes in uge in Europe 

e prince! large telescopes in use are: 
The 30-inch refractor at the Observatory of Pulkova, 
Russia; the 32-inch at Meudon, Franee; the 28-inch 
at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 

Reflectors of large size are in use ag 
A 30-inch at Hamburg. and at Heidelberg. 

Photographic refractors having a four 


Lens be 
tive are smaller in size and shorter in Jonatha 


i 
‘he 
best known of these are: the 27-inch the 
University of Michigan, at Bloemfontein, South 
Africa; the 26-inch refract or of Yale University, at 
Johannesburg, South Africa ; the 24-inch Har- 
vard Observatory at its station in South 
of 16 inches at Heidelberg and at the 
Observatory; and the 10-inch Bruce 
the. i heen 
e gathering power of a telescope 
nen ‘Yerkes rofraster inepecses the aaaventoot BBE 
es refractor increases the 

forty thousand times that received by the eye. 
The magnifying power of a telescope is propor- 
tional to its length as well. as to the shortness of 

focus of its eyepiece. 


Thus the use of different eyepieces yields various 
magnifying powers, but those exc ing 1,000 are 
seldom used because of the trembling of the earth’s 


atmosphere. 
JUPITER’S MOONS. 

At least three of the moons of Jupiter, like the 

moon of the earth, rotate once on their axis in the 

same time that it takes them 


follows: 


telescope at 


is pro- 
The 40- | 


make one revolution — 


« 


~~ Astronomical—The Sun; Poles; Solar System. 57 


THE SUN’S SEMI-DIAMETER AND HORIZONTAL PARALLAX. 
(Washington—Apparent Noon.) 


Sun's Equatorial Sun's Equatorial Sun's Equatorial 
Semi- Horizontal 1929, Semi- Horizontal 1929. Semi- Horizontal 
meter. Parallax. Diameter. Parallax. Diameter. Parallax. 
, ” or , a a” ’ or ” 

1] 16 17.86 8.95 May 11} 15 51.68 8.71 Sept. 8] 15 54.66 8.74 
17.61 8.05 21 49.77 8 .69 18 57.25 8.76 
16.95 8.94 31 48 13 8 .68 28 59 .89 8.78 
15.75 8.93 June 10 46 .89 8 .67 Oct. 8] 16 2.66 8.81 
14.09 8 .92 20 46 .13 8 .66 18 5.45 8.83 
12.15 8.80 30 45 .72 8.66 28 8 .06 8.86 

9.83 8.88 July 10 45.77 8 .66 Nov. 7 10 .54 8 .88 
7.25 8.85 20 46 .33 8 .66 17 12.80 8 .90 
4.62 8 83 30 47 .23 8 .67 27 14.63 8.92 
1.83 8.80 Aug 9 48 .56 8 .68 Dec. 7 16.14 8.93 
15 59.06 8.78 19 50 .33 8.70 17 17 .22 8.94 
56 .4' 8.76 29 52 .34 8 .72 27 17.72 8.95 

53 .95 8.73 


THE MACNETIC POLES. > 

The geographical poles of the earth are the ex-, of considerable area, and that the present approxi- 
tremities of the imaginary line passing through its | Mate mean position is latitude 70.8° N. and longi- 
centre of gravity and about which it revolves, and | tude 96° W. 


For the south magnetic pole, from a considera- 
&re therefore symmetrically located with regard to} tion of all the results available, according to the 


__ the equator. United States Coast and Geodetle Survey, the 
~ The magnetic poles, however, are not coincident | position latitude 72.7° S. and longitude 156° E. 
with the geographical poles, nor are they diametri-| has been tentatively adopted. 
Cally opposite to each other. Because of the observed change in the direction 
t investigations of the magnetic observa-| of the magnetic needle from year to year it is be- 
' tions made in polar regions lead to tne conclusion | lieved that the magnetic poles are not stationary; 
_ that the north magnetic pole may cover a region' but their motion is undoubtedly slow. 


THE PLANETS AND THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 
DIsTaANCE FROM THE SUN. 


ASTRONOMICAL UNITS. Mean 
Distance 
Mean. Greatest. Least, in Miles. 


- 387099 0.466694 0.307504 35,960,500 
0.728258 0.718404 00 
1.016743 0, 983257 
1.665896 1.381486 
5.454464 4.951142 
F 10.071308 9.006378 886,134,000 
19. 20 .094885 18.287071 1,782,792,000 
30. 30. 327656 29 .813688 2,793,487,000 
Eccenoricity sy uvdical Inclination of Orbital Velocity. 
Revolution— Orbit to Miles 


° 
Orbit.* Ecliptic.* Per Second. 


Me 
Venus...,. 
' Earth 


HOnmme: way o 


Mean Longitude 
at the 
Epoch.* - 


ce , oo 


_ Mercury:.....) 324 38 11.53 
Barth.... 


Mean Longitude | Annual | Mean Longitude | Annual }>———— 
of the ereal of the Sidereal | Perl- 
Perihelion.* Motion. | Ascending Node. | Motion. |helion. 


= 


SoSooKrrS 


poch 1929, January 1, Greenwich mean noon. 
sire SEMI-DIAMETER. | 


Den- ty 
Volume, Sty & flect- , ee 
3 @ = 1.) Power.| ature. 


to 


RPORNOCOROCON 


; Po 331950 
®Sun.......,.] 15 0.04 
Mercury 0/8 


Dwo 


Barta. s002: 


Mob oanbvo 


| - 2108 
43341/1312, 
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16466) 60. : 
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p pe a 
a iy gnother of the same general character at the end 
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ee 


Astronomical— The Moon; 


THE MOON. 


Of all the secondary. planets the earth's satellite 
is by far the most interesting and important. The 
moon completes her circuit around the earth in @ 
period whose mean or average length is 27 days 
7 hours 43.2 minutes; but in consequence of her 
motion in common with the earth around the sun, 
the mean duration of the lunar month—that is, the 
time from new moon to new moon—is 29 days 12 
hours 44.05 minutes, which is called the moon’s 
synodical peried. If the earth were motionless in 
gpace the moon's orbit would be nearly an ellipse, 
having ‘the earth in one of the foci; hence her dis- 
tance from the earth varies during the course of a 
lunar month. Her mean distance from the earth 
is 238,857 miles, Her maximum distance, however, 
may reach 252,715 miles, and the least distance to 
which she can approach the earth is 221,466 miles, 
Her diameter is 2,160 miles. and if we deduct from 
her distance from the earth the sum of the two radil 
of the earth and moon—viz., 3,963 and 1,080 miles, 
respectively—~we shall have for the nearest approach 
of the surfaces of the two bodies 216,423 miles. 
Her orbit is a very intricate one, because the earth 
in moving around the sun carries the moon along 
with it; hence the latter is sometimes within and 
sometimes without the earth's orbit. Its form is 
that of a serpentine curve, always concave toward 
the sun, and its plane 1s inclined to the plane of the 
earth's orbit at an angle of 5° 9’, in consequence of 
which our satellite appears sometimes above apd 
sometimes dDelow the plane of the earth’s orbit, 
through which she passes twice in a revolution. 
These polnts of intersection with the ecliptic are 
@alled nodes, and it is only at or near them that 
eclipses can occur. The nodes have a retrograde 
motion, which causes them to make an entire revolu- 
tion in 18 years 218 days 21 hours 22 minutes and 46 
Both sun and moon return to a node after 
8 years and 11 days, so that an eclipse is followed 


this perlod, which was well known to the ancients, 


who called 1t the Sares, and which was mate use of 
redicting eclipses. cieatee 


by them in roughly p 

The moon always presents the same fa, 
as is evident from the permanency of the various 
markings on ‘her surface. This circumstance proves 
that she revolves on an axis, and the time of rota: 
tion is exactly equal to the time of revolution around 
the-earth—viz., 27.32166 days. The moon’s axis ig 
not perpendicular to the plane of her orbit, but de 
viates therefrom by an angle of about 6° 41’. In 
consequence of this fact the poles of the moon lean 
alternately to and from the earth. When the north 
pole leans toward the earth we see somewhat more 
of the region surrounding it, and somewhat less 
when it leans the contrary way. This displacement 
is known by the name of libration in latitude. ‘By 
reason ‘of irregular motion in her orbit, we see more 
of her eastern or western edge at one time than at 
another. This phenomenon is known as libration 
in longitude. 

The moon's surface contains about 14,657,000 
square miles, or nearly four times the area of Europe. 
Her volume is 1-49 and her mass 1-81 that of the 
earth, and hence her density is about 3-5 that of the 
earth, or about 3 2-5 that of water. At the lunar 
surface gravity is only 1-6 of what it is at the earth: 
and therefore a body which weighs 6 pounds here 
would weigh only 1 pound there. ‘ 

The centre of gravity of the earth and moon, or 
the point about which they both actually revolve 
in their course around thé.sun, lies within the earth: 
it is 1,050 miles below the surface. 

The tides are caused mainly by the moon, the tide 
raising power of moon and sun being as 11 to 5. 

Astronomers cling to the oid idea that the moon 
is a dead world, destitute alike of air and water. 


THE EARTH'S ATMOSPHERE, 


The earth's sensible atmosphere extends more that 
100 miles in height. 
this aerial ocean play a most important part in the 
determination of climate, modifying, by absorbing. 
the otherwise intense heat of the sun, and, when 
laden with clouds, hindering the earth from radiating 
its acquired heat into space. 


THE MOON'S PERIGEE AND APOGEE. 


(Eastern Standard Time. 


A.M, light figures: P. M. black.) 


Sa PERIGEE, 1929. 


: D. H D.- FH. 
January........23 7 | August. . a 4 
February.......20 2 | August.. 3l 6 
March..........17 9 | September 27 8 
1 5 | October. 22 5 

3 | November. . to 1 

es December.......17 7 


APOGEE, 1929. 


D> HB. H. 
January gee fe lt 
February 4 4 10 
March 4 0 2 
March 31 8 10 
April . 28 2 6 
May 26 : 0 


Bach month the moon is sald to be in perigee 
when hearest to the earth and in apogee when 
furthest from the earth. The average time from 

to perigee, or from apogee to apogee, is 


‘igee 
“27d. 13h, 18m. 33s.; and this period is known as 


the anomalistic month. The moon's distance when 
in perigee or apogee is not exactly the same in 


different months but varies-considerably accord- 
ing to the phase and the month of the year. The 
distance is the very least when the full moon nearest 
to January 1 occurs at the time of perigee. And 
the distance is the very greatest *when the new 
ee nearest to January } occurs at the time of 

Bee. ; . if 


HALLEY'S AND CTHER COMETS. 


Of the great number of comets which have tem- 
porarily visited our solar system or haye become 
permanent. members of it. none has surpassed Halley’s 
in historical associations. It has a, record dating 
back to B. ©; 240;/its visitations spread alarm and 
consternation throughout Europe during the Middle 
Ages, it was the first whose return was predicted by 
#n Astronomer Royal of England, and will, therefore, 
for these reasons, be an object of great scientific 
interest for all time. Its periodic time is 76.8 years, 


and in April, 1910, it made the perihelion pas 
for the twenty-ninth time. i oar 


ENCKE'S» COMET. 


‘The second of the periodic comets to be discovered 
was Encke's, as Halley’s was the first. Encke's 
Comet has the shortest period known—namely, 
about 40 months. The observed visitations, from 
January, 1819, to September, 1924, form an uninter- 
rupted series, thirty-three in number. 

Encke's js unique among comets in that its motion 
iis constantly accelerating and ite period is decreas- 


ing in Hroportion, being now 1,203 days as compared 


with 1,205 days in 1819. At first this was ascribed 
to a resisting medium, but it is more probably due 
to repeated passage of the comet through q cloud 
of meteors. : | 86% 
ips i. cS OF 1843 AND 1882. . 
n the last 100 years only two comets have beer 
brilliant enough to be seen. by day with the ee an 
eye. Of these one was in February, 1843, the oth 
in September, 1882. Together with the comet « 
1668. and that of 1887, they form, a comet the 


w 
each member, at perihelion, nearly. brushes 
sun's surface, that of 1843 having B halectey of 36 
miles per second and passing halfway around the 
sun in two hours. These visitors are expected to 
return after six or seven centuries. The four comets — 
were probably a single body until too close an en- 
counter with the sun resulted in disruption. 


DONATI’S COMET. -- bps 
This was the finest comet of the nineteenth cen- 
aor ahicnt he Hosier ea 
the Zenith. Ite period is 2,000 years. ad RE 


The condition and motions of 


a Astronomical—M oon’s Phases. 59 
tare _— THE MOON'S PHASES, 1929. 


. 1929. Eastern Sentral Mountain 
: ; Phase. ee scien TimelStandard Time| Standard TimelStandard Time 
) ° " ver, t |San i i 
<3 York, Ete. uis, Ete. |Lake City, Etc. Perera pane eS 
. H. M, H. M. H. 
Pg ere p42) Be | ee | abe |S ae 
; re 10°15 915 8 is ; is 3 ig 
> 2 9 a4 2 12 9 244 11 9 244 9 9 
Last Quarter. r| 0 
+3 New Moon... 3 58 i 38 rt 58 8 58 7 3g 
8 i aren eal 7 22 6 22 5 22 2 3 3 3 
* — coe fe 1 59 12 59 11 59 10 59 8 59 
Fy Quarter, 
a oad ee 3 g 37 3 37 i 37 2 39 10d 10 37 
: Uarter. . 2 42 1 42 12 42 2 : 
. 17d 11 42 17d 9 
; ull Moon... 2 46 1 46 12 46 24d 11 46 ad 9 46 
SS oa) 38 | 28 eee 
eee er hom oa] 33 | 23°) 3a 
x ull Moon... . 4 47 3 47 2 47 1 47 11 ay 
‘ = — aoe rr. 8 26 7 26 6 26 5 26 3 26- 
4 3 a ee 12° 7 8d il 7 8d 10. 7 &d 8 7 
ee = eae Ae 3 56 2 56 1 56 12 56 10 56 
$ 100n 7 50 6 50 5 50 4 50 2 50 
Last Quarter. 11 13 10 13 9 13 8 13 6 13 
3 New Moon 8 56 7 56 6 56 
First. Quarter. 1 9 id sa 3 ig 
3 Full Moon, ise 4 teas | | 8 3 as. Soak eee 
x 10 54 9 54 8 54 7 54 5 54 
3 47 2 47 1 47 i2 47 
11 5 10 65 oo 8 5 8 4 
2 21 1 21 12 21 1G Tee F 9 21 
7 56 6 56 5 56 4 56 2 56 
10 40 9 40 8 40 7 40 5 40 
} at = ‘e 1lld - Pe lid 16 1 ild 8 1 
2 1 42 19d 11 
32 2° 2 E ea 7 12.2 10 = 
6 48 5 48 44g | 348 4 
5 57 4 57 3 57 2 57 2 ay 
6 16 5 16 4 16 3 16 1 16 
eg wee $y b 6.7 47 
5 19 £119" 2): 2.29 219 12 19 
-- § 12 5 LE <6 10 5 8 5 
ae 6 6 6 5 6 4 6 il 
3 21 2 21 1.21 12 21 24d 10 21 
ee 621 nat! 41 2 4; 
9 10 8 10 7 10 6 10 410 
7 14 614 5 14 414 2 34 
11 4 10 4 9 4 8 4 6 4 
11 48 10 48 9 48 8 48 6 48 
4 42 3 42 2 42 1 42 8d 11 42 
6 38 5 38 4 38 3 38 1 38 
9 27 8 27 7 2 6 27 427 
6 42 5 42 4 42 3 42 1 42 


There is an ancient belief, and one that still is 
‘widespread, that sowing and planting must be 
‘done under a waxing, reaping and cutting under 


® W: . moon. 
_ Presumably the crops are supposed to be in- 
ereased like many other things by the growing 
moon. 


.— The idea lying behind barvesting or felling timber 
beneath the waning moon is more difficult to trace, 
but may. be connected with the drying influence 


THE EARTH’S SHARE 


“It would take more than two billion earths placed 
side od side to form a continuous spherical shell 
_ sround our sun at distance equal to the earth's 
distance, and thus to receive the total output of solar 
heat," Says Director W. W. Campbell of the Lick 
; bservatory. “Therefore, less than one two-bil- 
- fionth part of that output falls upon the earth. 
The earth's shure of solar energy, expressed ia 
horse ewer or other familiar units, is too great to 


set down = 
a “Tf you should ale to own 250 acres of land 
fn one of the tropi deserts of the earth, you will 
be interested to know that your quota of the solar 
~ energy, near the middle of a summer day, is falling 
upon your tract of land at the rate of about 1,000,000 
horse power—more than enough heat and power 
to supply all the needs of this great city (Cleveland) 
—and this is but two-thirds of the sun's good in- 
tentions toward you, for some 40 per cent. of the 
e , is intercepted by the atmosphere overlying 
farm, and returned forthwith to outer space. 


Ss 


2 4 
eA your 


which is ascribed to the declining phases in the 
same way as dew is attributed to the waxing and 
full moon, ? 

The bellef 1s widespread that wood for btn 
purposes is not durable unless cut after the f 
moon, and until the Revolution French law crdained 
that trees should be felled only under a waning moon. 

In Trinidad, where the belief is held, experiments 
were made recently which demonstrated the absence 
of any basis of truth to the superstition, , 


OF SOLAR ENERCY. 

“Your neighbor’s tract of 250 acres 1s also receiy- 
ing solar energy at the rate of 1,000, horse power. 
Figuring backward, if one farm area received:.1,000,- 

horse power, and there are more than a hundred 

million such farm areas on the-earth turned. tow. 
the sun at one time, and the whole earth intercepi 
less than one two-billionth of the sun's energy 
output, is it any wonder that sun worship became 
one of the recognized religions? Accurate knowledge 
Saves us from that, but it is becoming in us to give 
the sun our due respect. 

“A great problem ahead of the scientific world 
is the storage of the sun’s beneficent heat rays for 
release as needed. Astronomers are seeking intently 
for the sources of the sun’s outpouring of energy: 
How can the stn maintain the supply for tens of 
millions of years, as it undoubtedly is doing? 

“One important source has been found—the 
sun’s Own gravitation which tries constantly to pull 

particle of its material to the sun's centre —but 


ev 
suother and greater source seems to await discovery.” . 


60° 2 Astronomical—Planetary Configurations. 


PLANETARY CONFICURATIONS. 1 929. 


(Eastern Standard Ttme. A.M. Uicht figures: P.M. black figures.) 
D. H.M. 


5S 
R 


M > . 
Jan, 1 33 — @ — in perihelion July 4 2 40 3 3 € Fd See 
12 es GBS BON 2 59° 5 431 6 5 © 88. 5° 25". 
Q . 3 
HOSE SE gah eh a g* o3o sen 
18 sea da fo mf ed bs te hee 
21 = . 
22 328 6 3d & AN. 1° 26’ : 30 ed g : sep | 
22 10 — re) greatest elong. E. 18° 35 7 bef ae 
O%e:5.— roe stationary Ang. i. <9 a g 2 eRe a= 
Be ss G6 Poet pay i 1138 6 h € WN. 4 10% 
Feo. 5 456 6. © h N. 3°48 Mit 38 0 1 aa ie 
i ? 6 12 — GO & © inferior. ; i Bot i : 
7 Ae g greatest elong. E. 46° 48’, 28 10 — 3 @ os a > 
3°56 8 6 & & ON. 5° 50’. =» to re) : ripen 
15 240 6 % q. VN. 0° 52’. Sept. 1 3 ak — 
18 320 d o oN. 0° 33’. 5 “ee: ee ee i 
Mer 4 454 Gh €hN.4°7. 5 : 
4 7— 6 greatest elong. W.27° 14’. 8 4— OUAO nQ 
8 732 6 & € §N.4° 14. 9 x 345 oo eee 
14238 6 2 © GN.7 4. 10 as 632 ¢ Ss aeen 
\ 446521 36 Ue YN.0°17. 11 z 1 ee 
o 14 8— se) greatest brilliancy. 12 #12— © er. . B. é 
18 1229 6 & & BS8.0° 50’. 17 9— O 2% tain Ao ee 
.20 9 35 0) enters ‘P, Spring com. 23 +7 53 © > e oes ae 
“ , 2 83-— OhO 23 s— ee ae 
: 2 0o- OO 24 oe Fee 
29 5 — 9 stationary. 30 60 fd 8 & meee 
Apr. (1 257 Oh € hN. 4° 26’. Oct. 4 312 Og eas ; 
® 12 0 h stationary. 56 6¢— y sta’ eer 
; 10 1241 6 Q Q N. 9° 34’. 8 1— 6 3 o ae 
4 41 1123 6 4 4s. 0° 20°. 8 532 ORE R Soak 
z 1 312 dd & 8. 2° 13". 12 il — g perihelion, 
i 17,12 — O& 8 © superior. 21 1127 6 UE YS, 3° 48. 
ts 20 4— od @ © infertor. 22 3— é in %5. wae 
28 1010 od }y @ hy N. 4° 337. 23 2— 6 eT. elong. ' f F 
';May 2 219 6 Q od N. 5° 39. 30 639 g 2 2 8.197. 
” ‘ 9 3— Q stationary. 30 10 56 re) oN. o 11’ 
, 9 752 d UE 2S. 0° 55’ Nov. 2 1655 6 of 3 N. 0° 31 
5 33945 4 3 € JH. 3° 1%. 6 6658 6 hk aa 
i 4 8— Gd YO l1—— h in aphelion. 
16 ae te) er. elong. E. 21° 57°. 1 334 6 & YS. 3° 36 
19 6=( 3 — 2 in 05. 27 9— 6 8 superior. 
25 228 dh & hN. 4° 27. 29 154 4 Q N. 2° 2’. 
26 4— g gr. brilllancy, De. 1 148 GAPE SPN.2Z 2D. 
June 4 668 OG rea via ya - Geb th N. 4° 42", 
6 514 6 ¥ 8. 1° 31’ 3 3— 4¢0O 
9 6— od B © inferior. 3 6— 8 12 ha 
lu 73adqgg fsa. 1 831 6 Y.9. 3° 16”. 
; Se AS Sa i @ 22 2 53 © _ enters Y, Winter com. 
a 21 452 dh h N. 4° 10’. 24 u— d6 ho 
4 21 #5 1 (3) enters +, Summer com. 29 8— Q in 23. 
OK 29 4— g gr. elong. W. 45° 45’. 29 1027 46 9 9 _N. 3° 46’. 
) july 3 2— bo} gr. elong. W. 21° 37’. 30° S01 Gut N. 3° 13° 
: $8 1131 6 2 € ¢ 8.3°5V. 30 747 do h hh N. 4° 49". 


COMETS THAT HAVE MADE AT LEAST TWO PERIHELION PASSACES. | 
Ee 


Peri- Inclina- | Long. of 
Name. Due to Period Year of helion |Aphelion| tion to |A fodeo 


From Asc, 
BC. 
Return, (In Years)| Discovery.|Distance.| Distance.| Ecliptic.| Ecliptic. 


“ Node to- 


; Deg. Deg. Fo 
Boer it... ‘| Gorn 1990 | Baz. | 17s 933) 487 | 2s fat 187 
‘em mae jets (Be wry . * = , 
pont 19 5146 | 1846 0159 |° 5.61 29 102 157% 
; 5.68 | 1869 1.15 5.21 6 290 114) 
5.89 | 1819 0.97 |. 5.55 18 99 172 
6.40 | 1678 1.6 5.22 4 25 , 
6.45 | 18 it 5.76.) 6 242 167) 
6.51 | 1900 98 6 .00 31 196 ye iN 
‘ 6.54 | 1867 2.09 4.90 il 73 
> 6.54 | 1851 1.27 6.73 16 146 174 
at 6.58 | 1906 1.71 5 .32- 9 264 20 
= 6-66 | 1886 1.01 6 .07 3 47 318 
oy 6.69 | 1772 0.88 6 .22 12 246 ee 
Hy 6.80 | 1884 1.59 5.59 25 20' 173. 
Pee 6 .86 892 2.12 5.10 21 332 14 
6.93 | 1904 1.40 5 87 30 G7 352 
7.10 | 1889 1.96 5 43 6 18 344 
7.44 | 1843 1.66 5 97 11 206 199 
7.97 | 1911 1.22 6 .26 15 91 46 
12.15 | 1790 1.03 9.54 | 655 270 207: 
61.73 | 1852 1.25 | 29.98 43 347 ee 
cae 1812 0.78 .70 74 254 199 
te 72.65 | 1815 1.20 62 45 85 65 
' 76 .02 240 B.C.) 0.59 32 162 67 112 


*Biela’s comet seeme to have broken into meteors. 


= 
: ees Astronomical—Star Taoie. 61 
’ STAR TABLE, 1929 
; a ae eens THE PRINCIPAL FIXED STARS. 
be ag-|Par-|Light| Right |Declin- : 
Srar. nit’de/jallax/Years} Ascen. Sian STAR. nitiie allas| Years nn ae ae 
. _—— * . | ation, 
“eel — Hq. M. vee ” 
pherats).......] 2.2/0.05| 65]. 4.7|+28 42/] ACanis wv papk rie SE 
pion... 2.4(0.07 50 | 0 Fa bieaslla Omens: 220 10-01 OOW as Sales 
: A greccs -9/0.01) 300 | O 9.6)+1447}| (Castor).... 
| oe a 2.4/0.06} 55 | 0 22.3|—42 41|/A CanisMin. (Pro- edt nds Menace BE OS 
Cassiopels Cyon)..... 
p (Seedin)..-..-] 2.3/0.02) 150 36.6] j-sa7olle Gemuuirens 240 | aed eee ee 
PDOs a ken 2.2/0.04) 80 | 0 40.0,—1823]} (Pollux).....,. 1.2 10.10) 
PCassiopele.....| 2.2/0.04| 80 | 0 52.4|+60 20||P Argus re ages ees Se 
wr elite si 4/+60 20||P Argus......... 2.9 |0.02/ 150 | 8 4.5|—24 6 
ndromeda ‘ 65 | 1 5.7/+3515)/A Argus.. 2.2 10.03 
ACasstopel.....] 2.8)0.07} 50 | 1 21.1) +59 52||A Hydre 3-10 bs) aon) eae ae 
ec nratele lel sgeadel Siaods [Saat Salbebtta | eas dertre eed 2.2 {0.03} 100 | 9 24.1]— 8 21 
A Leonis(Regulus) | 1.3 |0.06 1 
RRS 0.6/0.05] 65 | 1 35.0/—57 36|\P Leonis Pg hs RS rE 
A Urs Min. (Pole B Urse Maj..... i Oba 1 is at Cee 
hatasrsts.|° 9.1)0:01 Ties Matee iis ae 57-b| +56 46 
SS ot bial aol or 300 | 1 36.4/+88 55|\|A Urse Maj..... 2.0 |0.05} 65 110 59.3/+62 8 
. A 50 | 1 50.7)+20 28|| ALeonis........ 2.6 10.07 1 
PAndromeda....} 2.3/0.02} 150 | i 59.5|+41 59||B Leonis (Dene-| ~ 2 pede bt Pa ane 
A Arietis....... 2 .2)0 05} 65 | 2 3.1/+23 8]| bola).......... 2.2 10.09] 36 |11 45.4 
B bgt Beat 3.1/0:01] 300 | 2 5.3/+34 39}|] [Urse Maj..... 25 0.02 150 {11 a PAY 
O Ceti (Mira)..../ 2.0/0-07| 50 | 2 15.7/— 3 18)/A Crucis,...... : i 5 eee BR 
Ceti..........| 2,810.02 =2] 2:8 0 Oe ee 
TP . 150 | 2 58.5|+ 3 49//B Corvi......... 2.8 0.03] 100 |12 30.6|\—23 
ersel,...... 3.1/0 .01} 300 | 2 59.6|+53 14|| 'Virginis....... 2.9 0.0 ; . 
A Persel.........| 1.9/0 .02 i 9:10:07) 30 a ee 
150 | 3 19.2}+49 37]/B Crucis......... 1.5 |0.01] 300 {12 43 
APersel......... 3.1/0.01| 300 | 3 37.8|+47 34|/E Urse Majoris 5 ; ieee 
H Tauri (Alcyone)} 3 .0/0.01| 300 | 3 43.2|423 53]| (Alioth)....... 1.7 10.06] 55 |12 50,9]4+56 21 
: @ Persel.........] 2.9/0.01| 300 | 3 49.6/4+31 40|/Z Urse Majoris 
3 8.0/0 .00]- 600 | 3 53.0/+39 48]| (Mizar)....... 2.4 10.04] .80 [13 21.0]+655 18 
3.2/0 02} 150 | 3 54.7|/—13 43/|A Virginis (Spica).| 1.2 |0.01] 300 |13 21.4/—10 47 
3.6/9 .03) 100 | 4 24.4;+19 1)|H Urse Maj. (Al- 
RHIC. fs cars as 1.9 |0.01] 300 |13 44, 
r baran)........] 1.1/0.06} 55 | 4 31.8}416 22||H Bootis......... 2.8 0.10] 33 |13 ee tis - 
z WOrionis........| 3.3)0.13} 25 | 4 46.0/+ 6 50||B Centauri...... 0.9 |0.04} 80 |13 58.8\—60 2 
> f Aurige........] 2.9/0.02) 150 | 4 52.3/+33 3]/@Centauri...... 2.3 ]0.05| 65 |14 2.5)/—36 1 
ee aos 800 | 5 1.5|/+41 8|/|A Bootis (Arctur- 
Roeet a 910. Bini Al BAL ts UMS pyre 2 dae o 0.2 10.10} 33 |14 12.4 
_ BOrionis (Rigel) .| 0.3/0.00) 500 | 5 11.1)— 8 17)|A Centauri....... 0.1 |0.76) 4 ji4 34.7|1-60 32 
A Auriga (Ca- E Bootis....,.... 2.7 |0.02} 150 |14 41.9]+27 22 
GUA ccs eves 0.2/0.07| 50 | 5 11.4/4+45 56]|/B Urse Min..... 2.2 10.04] 80 114 50.9)+74 27 
fPOrionis (Bella- A Coronz Borealis] 2.3 |0.05| 65 |15 31.6)4+26 57 
, trix) ..........].°1.7/0.02| 150 | 5 21.3/+ 6 17||A Serpentis...... 2.8 |0.04| 80 |15 40.8/+ 639 
_ BTauri.........| 1.8/0.03| 100 | 5 21.8)+28 33]| AScorpii........ 2.5 |0.00| 500 |15 56.1) —22 25 
~ AOrionis........} 2.5/0.00} 500 | 5 28.4/— 0 21)//B Scorpil........ 2.9 |0.00} 500 ]16 1.3/—19 37 
_ ALeporis........| 2.7|0.02) 150 | 5 29.6|/—17 52)|A Scorpii (An- 
| I Orionis........| 2.9}0.00] 500 | 5.31.9/— 5 57]|_ tares)......... 1.2 |0.02| 150 |16 25.0|—26 16 
f E Orionis........} 1.8/0.01| 300 | 5 32.6|— 1 15||/B Herculis.......] 2.8 |0.02] 150 |16 27.1)+2139 
Z% Tauri.........| 3.010.01] 300 | 5 33.4/+21 6)|A Triangull Au- 
_ @ Orlonis........| _2.0/0.00) 500 | 5 37.1;— 1 59 BHAMS, oye fe 1.9 |0.03] 100 {16 41.1|—68 54 
_ KOrionis........ 2.2/0.01) 300 | 5 44.4|— 9 42|/E Scorpil........ 2.4 |0.04| 80 |16 45.5|—34 10 
- AOrionis (Betel- H Ophiuchi...... 2.6 0.03] 100 |17 6.3|—15 38 
‘, geux)... 1.0/0 .02| 150 | 5 51.3/+ 7 24|| AScorpli........] 1.7 |0.01] 300 |17 28.8|\—37 3 
B Aurige ‘| 2110.04] 80 | 5 54.3/+44 57||A Ophiuchi..,...] 2.1 |0.05) 65 |17 31.6)+12 37 
_ @Aurige.. 2.710 .03| 100 | 5 54.9/+37 13]| (Draconis .....| 2.4 |0.02) 150 |17 54.9}+5130 
 B Canis Maj.. 2.0/0.01| 300 | 6 19.6\—17 55||A Lyre (Vega)...| 0.1 0.12] 27 |18 34.5)+38 43 
A Argus A Aquilz (Altair).] 0.9 |0.20] 16 |19 47.3/+ 841 
pus) .v-++--.++|—-0.9/0 02} 150 | 6 22.4/—-52 39 [PCygni......... 2.3 |0.00} 500 |20 19.6)+40 2 
_ PGeminorum....| 1.9}0.05| 65 | 6 33.6 +16 28||A Pavonis...,... .1 10.01] 300 |20 20.0/—56 58 
- ACanis_ Majoris A Cygni (Deneb).} 1.3 |0.01| 300 |20 39.0)+45 2 
-(Sirlus)..:....-]—1.6/0.37] » 9-| 6 42.0/—16 37||/E Pegasi......... 2.5 |0.02| 150 |21 40.7/+ 933 
-E Canis Maj.....| 1.610 .01| 300 | 6 55.8|—28 52]/A Piscis Australls.} 1.3 0.14] 23 |22 53.7|—30 0 


To find the time when star is on meridian, sub- 
- tract -R. A. M. 8. of the sun table below from the 
_ star’s Right Ascension, first adding 24h. to the 
_ fatter, if necessary; mark this result P. M. if less 
 than° 12h; but if greater than 12h. subtract 12h. 

and mark the remainder A. M. Thus, on January 
4, Sirius is on the meridian at 12.02 A. M., epproxi- 


ont. vat 


Our universe—the space marked out by the 
distance to the outermost star of the Milky Way—— 
is believed to be 350,000 light’ years across.” 

A light year is the distance’ that light: 'travela 
in a year, moving at the rate of 186,324 miles a 
second. It is the yardstick of modern. astronomy, 

A light year is in round numbers alx trillion’ miles, 
and the distance across our universe is taken ag 
350,000 times six trillion miles, i Loe 


> 
= RIGHT ASCENSION OF MEAN SUN, 1929, 
a (At Washington—Mean Noon.) 
; R. A. PcugeR,. A. R, A. R.A. R. A. R. 
e-- Date. | M.S. Date. | M.S. Date. | M.8. Date. | M.S. Date. | M.S. Date. | M.S." 
a iH. M. H. M. H. M. H. M, H. M. H. M. 
Jan. 1/18 43.4]|March 2/22 40.0||May 1] 2 36.6/|June 20] 6 33.1||Aug. 29]10 29.7||\Oct. 28)14 26.2 
5 11]19 22.9 12/23 19.4 11] 3.16.0||July 10) 7 12.5||Sept. 8/11 9.1}|Nov. 7/15 5.6 
‘ 21 2.3 22/23 58.8 21) 3 55.4 20) 7 52.0 18/11 48.5 17/15 45.1 
7 31 41.7||April 1] 0 38.3 31] 434.8 30] 8 31.4 28/12 27.9 27|16 245 
Feb. 10/21 21-1) 11] 1 17.7||June 10) 5 14.3 9} 9 10.8] |Oct. 8|13 .7.4||Dec 717 3.9 
20 6 211 1 57.1 20! 5.53.7: 19} 9 50.2 18'13 46.8 17|17 43.4 
Phe Right Ascension of Mean Sun increases 3.943 minutes daily. 


ange denotes that the declination is increasing, and a minus (—) sign 
the Bad CH nen ity prepared: ee The World Almanac in the office of the United States Coast end Geo- 
detic Survey.) : Tutt 
Tar!’ Ap- "t'D : 
State or Vari't'n State or Ap d 
= Jan., |An.|| Terri- Station, rox. | Jan. |At. 
aay. 4929. [ch:|| tory. Pat | Cong.| 1929. {Ch 
° ’ Barz , ° eto La sg 
2 55E} .0||Mo..... Jefferson City..}38 35| 92 09} 6 68 E|/—2 — 
ae 32) 88 09 2 OE +1 St. Louis......{38 38} 90 16] 443 Hj—2 
4 02 E|—1 Kansas Cit; [39 07 38} 8 S58 E|—2Z | 
Alaska 20/30 22 E|—1||Mont... .|Helena. ....... 46 37/112 02/19 38 E|—3 | 
ss 24/23 44 El—1]|Ne Pe) sre) ts 40 49 9 40 Ei—3 
01/20 34 E}-—-3 Omaha...:... 16| 95 58} 9 10 E]—3 
} 32/16 10 E/—2]||Nev .|Carson City. 39 10)119 46)18 06 E = he 
; 8} 6 45 B}—3 Eureka... 39 31/115 58}17 26 E\— | 
Arts 30|14 40 E}—1]|N. H..../Concord....... 43 12) 71 29/85 O9W/+5 
a 37|14 41 BJ—I1||N. J.....|Trenton....... 40 13] 74 44410 O3W/+6 : 
56/13 43 BE] O}|N. M..../Santa Fe...... 35 41/105 57}13 24 B}—t : 
Ark 7 03 BE} OJIN. ¥....jAlDany........ 42 73 4513 O7Wji+5 : 
Cal... 30|17 14 E}—1 New York..... 40 43) 74 OO}1L OOW|+5 
sake 2518 16 B|—1 thaca........}42 27] 76 29 9 sewi ts | 
15}15 49 E|—1I Buffalo. ... (42 78 54] 8 OOW;+5- 
12/15 06 E|—1||N, C.... .|Raleigh.. . 35 47| 78 38| 3 25Wi+2 
Coe rerttor QOL 22 B21... peemuneto™.-: 1aa aslo a7hua 16 Ele 
2 59W marek, . : 
oe oe nes alia orw| te Pembina... ... 48 58] 97 15|10 09 EIB 
Del... 8 30W}+4}|Ohio Columbus. . 00} 83 00) 2 O2W t } 
D. of C. 6 36Wi+4 Cleveland. ... {42 30] 81 42) 4 55W|+4 
Nass ae 2 29RI+1 Cincinnati... ..{39 08] 84 25! 0 30 E|—3 
1005} 0O|jOkle  |AtoKa, ...66- 24) 96 8 50E| 0. 
2 46 E}|+1 Guthrie. . 35 53} 97 25) 9 63 E/—I 
Gass vss 1 30 Ej—1)/Ore..... Portland... ...,45°31/122 41123 17 E}-—2 
0 16 E}—1)}|Pa.. Harrisburg... 16} 76 53} 8 17Wi+é 
Idaho... 12}19 20 E|—2 Philadetphia...|39 58} 75 10) 9 30Wi+é4 
1) Eee 3 48 E)—3 Allegheny.... ./40 29] 80 01] 6 26Wi+4 — 
2 24 B}/—4/|R. 1 Providence 41 50) 71 24}14 16W : 
Ind..... 0 27 E|—3]|s. C. Columbia. 00} 81 02] 0 87W 
0 b4W/+3 Charleston 82 47) 79 56] L 28W fat | 
Towa... 7 25 El/—3| js. D. Pierre. ... 221100 22]12 30E : 
5 24 B|-3 Yankton 42 §3| 97 23/10 46 Ei—3 
Kansas. « 9 02 E|—2) |Tenn Nashville 36 09| 86 48) 8 22 Ei—! . 
1 11 23 E/—2 Knoxville 35 56) 83 57). 0 40W|+1 
pA 0 15W/+2 Memphis 35 08| 90 03} & 30 E|—I 
4 10 E|—1| |Texas Austin... cere 30 17| 97 44] 8 12 B}4+12 
: 0 32 B|—2 San Antonio 29 98 28] 9 50 Ei+E- 
La... 6 35 Ei4+1 Houston. .. 29 47| 95 20] 8 45 Bi+1 
6 18 B/+1 Galveston 29 18] 94 471 8 24/42 © 
7 37 El+1 El Paso. . 31 46/106 29 aa Le) 
Merc... 19 22Wi+4| |Utah . /Salt Lake. {40 46)111 64]17 08 E)—2 © 
; 16 45W1+5 den... 41 13}112 00}17 62 Bi|—2 
21 26W)|+4! |Vt.. Montpelier 15| 72 32/16 14W te 
Md.... 7 26Wi+4 Burlington 28] 73 12}14 45Ww a 
7 31Wj+4| |Va......{/Richmond 37 32| 77 26} 6 2bW|+ 
Mass... 14 59Wi+5 Norfolk... 36 52) 76 17) 6 O2W 
13 19Wj+5 Lynchburg. {37 25] 79 09) 4 O2W/+3 
Mich. 1 33W}+4| |Wash. lympia......-+ 47 02|122 54/23 42 Bi—2 
2 43W|+4 Walla Walla.../4@ 04/118 21}21 39 B/—2 
0 43 E|—65| |W. Va.. .|Charleston.... .]38 21) 81 38} 3 14w/+é 
Minn... 7 54 B/—4 Wheeling. 40 03) 80 44| 2 43w/+4 
{ 7 30 E|—5| |Wis..... Madison. . 3 04| 89 25) 3 62 Bi|—4 
Mies. . 6 31 B/+1 Milwaukee 43 Q4| 87 53| 2 18 E 
: 6 43 EE} 0 La Crosse. .... 43 60) 91 141 4 37E : 
Wyo Cheyenne,..... 41 08|104 49114 66 Hi—2 
EXTREME VALUES. r 
aine... IN. ©. corner.,.J.....].....5 [22 35W1+ SilAlaska... IN, B.corner....|.....1....,.140 20 Dik 
DEPENDENCIES. aa 
se: 
Cuba... .}Havana.. ..]23. 08) 82 22) 3 39 B\+2 }/H. L....|Honolulu. .. . }21 18,157 52 rey ra 
--... Santiago 20 00| 75 50} 0 45 B|— RT Giese nt ods 19 44155 05 ut 7B po 
P'rtoRicojSan Jua 18 29] 66 07) 4 32W|+7 || Philip- pe > Sa Se 
i. So APonee.. +. 17 591 66 40! 4 15W'+7 pines. .'Manila.:... . 14 351120 58 Ei-0 30 Ei—1 


62° —s Astronomical—Magnetic Declinations ;“Fog* Duration. 
TABLE OF MACNETIC DECLINATION. 


. 1929—With the Annual Change in 1926 tor Selected Places 
OF Variation of Compas for January ee a ee ; 


sary | FOG DURATION AVERACES. Beit 
‘ The following table shows the average hours of fog per year at yarlous U.S. Lighthouse Service Stations. _ 


z m— - 3 
tatton.§ | 5 ofours Statton. Hours| Station. é ws 
Monee Peak, Mo. 2.1... Watt The Cuckold, Maa |Ke-ab-o8 1,297 y. Cal. 10, 25 ame 
‘ i Sec tee Be ae Begin: NEO? .aceces logs aos F Great i ies Sa 
Libby Islands, Me.. 1574 Swiftsure Bank, Wash...... lode Hip Mace ene 1 O8a : 


1,511\Pollock Rip Slue, Mass 
.418|Calumet Harbor, U1 
.404/Blunts Reef, Cal .. 
.1,393;}Nash Island, Me... 


Egg Rock, Me ‘ 
‘1)384|San Franctsco, Cal... 1s... 0. 


Great Duck Island, 


Point, Reyes, bo Peer ts 1 ‘1099 

‘ote! ap, Alaska.......... .378|Cape Hinchinbrook, Alaska. , 

West Quo dy Head, Me..... L374 Bonita Point, Cal RE eae 22 : ‘pel 
OK, NO... . 2... Le anana Island, Me........, 41 Lui oe ae ag 

Little River, Me............ 1,3001Point Cabrillo, Cal... .. 0... 1,087 mppemenmcr es 


The absolute maximum record is that at Seguin, | to about 26 per cent. of the year i 
Me., 2,734 hours in 1907, equivalent to about 30 This and Dilier stations ene ‘large afties are 
per cent. of the entire year, 8,760 hours. affected somewhat by smoke in the ity. *2u 

The maximum observed on the Great Lakes The highest Pacific Coast record was observed — 
was at Calumet Harbor, near Chicago, Il, where | in 1916 on San Francisco Light Vessel, Gal. being — 
2,269 hours of fog occurred in 1913, amounting ' 2,221 hours, or about 26 per cent. of the yoar, rs 


63 
TABLE 
LATITUDE AND Ses hipaa ; 
(LonairupE RECKONE Fonsi dats Gasca Gbadeits, Sutras: 
Specialty prepared for THs WoripD ALMANAC by the Un im = eR 
‘ Lat. Long Long Areas Pa re Cea ae 
_——n ° 7 
ot Wh we, “Ss. 
Constantinople 5| 15604.9] 29 114 
: 10} 6 39 43.3) 99 55 50/|Constantinople Lt) .|41 00.38 Is 
Aol Ancora 29 Op 93) $12 500/028 33 OR aaa Denmny*l5e 41 13] 0 60 18-7) 42 68 2 
Aden, ete 5 3 39 is 4 55 07.1| 73 46 46 ie See ee ../30 18 52] § 12 11.8 78 ve a 
AS ae 20 08-4] 88 1 24||Demerarac Bae ao sot Bee arene 
. <2 2. - 140 28 58] 5 -7| 29 51 40/|Denver, Colo¥....... 3 6 14 30.6] 93 37 39 
Allegheny, Pa.*.... 1 59 26.7) 29 51 40 Ta.* ....141 36 00 5 
t, Lt./3i 11 43 72 31 28||Des Moines, Ia.* . 9 09 21] 5 02 05.7] 75 31 2 
Egyp . 42 21 56} 450 05.9 50! Dover, Dela. (C'th'se). 3 37 59} 5 31 40.9] 82 55 13 
0 ie eg nee eee 42 16 49) 5 34 59.3] 83 43 50/|Dov Tortugas, Ela, Lt.|24 37 59) 5 25 21.1] 62016 
Memtometaeae: -) fet be oc) Cas onel oa a S\{Dublin, Ireland? 33 73 13) 0 2521-1) 6 20 16 
Annapolis, Md.*..... 432 2 42 14.0; 40 33 = Duluth, Minn. (Hi.Sch.) 46 47 21 1 06 20.0/166 35 00 
Archa: *.... {16 22 28] 446 11.7] 71 32 5 Dutch Harbor, Alaska.|53 53 00/1 20.0108 25 00 
Se cc erulicus tasers namie $1048 
BBeoces ce. 35 22 00| $31 00-0| a7 45 90 Pasor "rex (Grthree). oy ae sel Dae eee 106 29 03 
OS UE He eae 
‘Athens, -|33 44 58] 5 37 33.2 Father Point, Que., 8 31 45] 1 54 30.6] 28 37 39 
Ae aad, aii Je3 da hE So Fernandina, Fay CCH [39 40 1a] 9 85 98) 81 SF a8 
BS 3 777] 97 44 26||Fer 'N. ¥., Lt 140 37 57 5 
odes foe... 83 00 37| 234084) 38 32 | Barner ik tas tetigs das 45 14) 0 45 01.3) 11 15 20 
Bahia, Braeil..... ||. ci 6 1 Lt., Madeira |32 = 
Bahia, * 89 17 b2| 5 06 29.1) 76 37 16) |Florencs(Arxetri 18 14| 6 19 09.7] 94 47 26 
timore, Md.*..... 39 45 52) 456 25.6! 74 06 24) Galveston Cathedral [29 55] 447 20.5} 70 50 08 
, egat, N. J., Lt 6 07 40] 7 07 14.5|106 48 38) Gay Head, Mass. Lt, |41 20 59] 0 24 36.61 6 9 9 
Bata’ eva* 5||Geneva, Switzerland* |46 11 35 41.3] 8 55 20 
Baton Rowe sinxaal3e 33 23) $04 457 88 13 00 Geo'vrwn brit. Gulanal'6 2606 & be anise nay 
Belt Brit. Honduras|17 30 "7| 55 22 10||Geo’town, Brit. muiane 
Belle Isle Ld, Lab. (51 53 Sel Sap ae alieeikee Gibraltar’ Europ 36 06 25] 0 2122.81 5 20 42 
in, Clermanis |.” '|32 30 17| 6 $3 $4.8| 13 23 42 Se ey BS oe ala ee a7 
baa (isvinad id 2| 4 19 18.3| 64 49 34/| Grays Harbor alande. (ey se ael & 9 0.0] 0,0. 0 
ee se tae 29 ca) 620 18-3) 64 40 34 “Tt phemparee ta ‘ial 14 40 00] 6 62 8:0] 00 38 66 
pons IR TE Be Guatemais, Guatem'la/14 40 00| 6 02 08.0/ 90 22 00 
imarck, No. Dak.t. 4 35 55) 4 56 83-3] 24 96 87] | Halitax (Dockyard*).. robe 49 08.0| 72 17 0 
; “Fs . rer, 4 4, =F 
| var Point, sho mb 33 38| 51 i3.7| 62 48 56 eacaaee. Famke 5 51| 5 07 31.6| 76 52 54 
Boun, Germany «50 43 45] 038 O33] Oa: a We com te 41 48 bi] 250 43.9) 72 40 58 
. ons 5. ford, Conn}... E 
Borden rag) t.* 42 21 28| 4 44 133 croaee Havana (Morro it, ra ndpees. 08.5 132 02 08 
“J a * 5 o | a, =i a 
pnob? Wo var lee o8 da] oat aot| 2O28 40) Felcingtors, Finland® .}60 09 42 139 49.1) 24 25 38 
Brisbane, Quesnslaad*|27 23 00|10 12 06.2 153 OT 38 Honelilu (iteet, Lt.).. [21 17 56/10 31 35:4 | 86 69 36 
Bris ’ i Wu * cae - 
Brussels (Weelo), Bele -\50 47 96] 9 17 #10 85 26 4,|[indianapolis,ind.¥. 30 40 11 5 03 66.0] 76.28 °0 
Se EE pes Ae cits ew 
Calcutta, +. 7172 08 15] 5 08 59: Jamaica, t /138 34 47| 60 3 
: ‘ 5 40 m City, Mo.t 8.0] 28 04 30 
Cambridge, Mass? . a3 93 48] 299 310 a 243 Jonanesb’g, Transva 26 10 59) 1 52 ir 80 04 56 
lambridge, Mass. 2 7 33 06.0)113 Jupiter , 1.) 139 05 56] 6 18 20. 
Can hina, Lt. . ./23 06 35 70 34 31 . City, Mo. (Pr.Ch.) |3 12.3| 8148 4 
Bape wn Ries Lt.|42 nH <: : rT ipalten on 46 pan West, Fla., Lt. 24 33 02| 5 27 = 
yt 8 50 15) 8 18 15-1 73 84 34 ST logstaff), Jamaica .|17 55 56 301 aa3| fo bo ie 
Bape Charles, Va. Lt. /23 03 23] 2 40 14.5] 40 eae La Plata, Aarne ea ee ail Son eae 118 1503 
Cod,  Lt.. 1| 70 L’ Angeles pate) 
ear, N.C. Lt, (33 80 45] $11 519] 77 97 Sale “rower. 27 30 25| 6 38 04.51 99 31 07 
Ga Fear, N.C., Lt. :/33 Bead 8 18 56.6/124 44 09!) jacs Tower) lands* | |52 09 20] 0 17 56.2 4:29 
Settee Cs Fe ge 1 BOE IF al dca! Ceacaie A290 38 oh U4] 904 of 
C. Hatteras, "T4138 48 5.00 20.7| 7 7 e- Belzium*. ....|50 37. 6| 0 0.0] 77 00 00 
C. Henlopen, "Lt. 136 55 35| 50401.8| 76 0 06||L1eee Par ete ts te 12 03 00] 5080 "7| “$1110 
Cape Henry, Va., ¢_/60 14 9 46 36.4|146 39 06) |Tima, Portugal*.... |38 42 31| 0 36 44. 
C. Hinchinb k, Alas 55.38.41] 4 29 05.0| 67 16 15 Lisbon, Portugal go 1a 
Horn.......... 6 05.9) 76 31 29||Tittle Roe ...|34 44 56] 6 09 05.6 
eRe 2s Sie el 1) ede 4 | aren 84 a gun ab gn 
Se er a ssl § ese esate 
ot Good P 13 57. "Wis.*...... (43 0 : 46 
»Lt (34 21 12] 1 00 00/|Madison, Wis.*.. 5 20 59.1] 80 14 
be Prince of Wales, 83 Oi Os| 5 17 29:7| 79 29 96 Rae, Sete ok 16 24 30/ 6 Apatiolampamen 
ie. Mai fy SMALE 5 oo we D 5 Ol 
tol Head of. Liberty 5 08 02.3] 77 00 34 Managua, wi ote 12 a 303 54.2 120 Ht be 
ue, D.C... 31 00| 4.27 44.0] 66 58 ea ee ok 318 19] 021346). ¢ rgd oh 
Tacas,-Venezuela.. .|/10 31 0 0 33 14.9] 8 18 44!| Marseilles, sys 37 49 53| 9 39 53,9|144 Page 
Benen clint: |g0 98 fa] {gn 037/00 428) Malar. Vita 1) 00) 843 203) 4090-8 
m City, Nev.t... 00 20.7] 1 » Liberia Lt. 1 5 : 127 
Fata jelly. |... 187 30 13] 1 79 53 2|l Monon PE ae Lele Os se] 9 48 Sorat Thee 
eres colt [i] 12284) Hae eee B sg 3434) 9 44 14) G0 12 
ee Ws an: y, Ala.t '6| 73 34.39 
Jeston, W. Va. -8]} 81 37 57||Montgomery, * 145 30 20| 454 18.6 
Seer ut) iia) Bi Mitscehca on eal 1a ie Bae 
lottet =, 02 01) 5 14 05.3 8 8l|Mt. Belknap, Utah... 5 43 41.1] 55 48 31 
$ tesville, Va. .. 38 38 54] 0.06 32.5| 138 1||Mt. Cheenahaw, Ala. ,|33 29 08 7 BF 16-9|110 46 17 
Shoyenne Wi. lat os s4| & oe i6.z|104 40 23] |RAE Coen asm Be eebe 7 BY 16. AsO ody 
ee Gee RC Ri tems, Les a aa 0118 38 
. 1|/Mt. , Sal.* "137 20 26] 80 : 
B01 37.415 75-24 2 Mt. Hamilton, Cal. 05 16.9|106 19 13 
22.7) 79 50 40|)Mt. Gol. .../38 55 38} 7 s 68 
UPR he oacee CR Eee 
. = aa Mt. H wheee 
5 32 02.6] 83 00 39 


oo nAwronomical—Latitude and Longitude. 
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64 | Astronomical—Latitude and Longitude. 


Tongitud between the zenith and tbe equator. | The movement is difficult to detect 


ae ae 
ae = 


Ci se ee eee a eB EE Re 
Mt. Marcy, N. Y. ... {44 06 46} 4 55 41.8} 73 55 27 Saigon, Cochin-China*}10 46 47} 7 06 438.8/106 42 1 
Mt Mekinley, Ajaska!63 03 59/10 04 02.9]151 00 44/|/St. Augustine, Fla. Lt.|29 53 07! 5 25 09.3 8117 20 
Mt. Mitchell, N. C...|35 45 53] 5 29 03.7) 82 15 55 St. Helena Island..... 15 55 00| 0 22 52:2} 543 3 
Mt. Ouray, Col.....- 38 25 22| 7 04 53.8/106 13 27||St. John’s, Newf'dl'd.. 47 34 02) 3 30 43.6} 52 40 54 
Mt. Rainier, Wash...|46 51 11} 8 07 03.1/121 45 47}|St. Louis, 3 a ee 38 38 03) 6 00 49.3] 90 12 20 
Mt. St. Elias, Alaska. .|60 17 29| 9 23 42.9/140 55 43/|St. Simon, Ga. Lt. ...|31 08 02] 5 25 34.5} 81 23 38 
Bae Shame, (24 24/208 403 128 1 $8) SIO SOS, iat [se lo oy an lens 5a a8 
Mt. Tamalpais, Aor 5 -0}12 Ss e ‘5 } 
Mt Washington, N.H |44 16 14| 445 12.9] 71 18 14 (Temple)......... 40 46 15] 7 27 33.9/111 53 28 © 
Nain, Labrador...... 56 32 45| 406 40.9] 61 40 14/|San Diego, Cal.......|32 43 21| 7 48 38.7|117 940 
Naples, Italy*......-. 40 51 46| 0 57 01.7] 14 15 26||San Francisco, Cal.*..|37 47 28 8 09 42.9}122 25 44 
Washville, Tenn.*....|36 08 54) 5 47 12.2} 86 48 6 San Jose, Costa Rica..| 955 00} 5 36 40.0 841000 
Nassau, Bahamas, Lt .|25 05 37| 5 09 27.9] 77 21 58)/Sam Juan, Porto Rico. |18 25 00} 4 24 20.0) 66 05 00 
Natal, So. Africa*....|29 50 47) 200 01.2} 30 0 18 San Luis, Argentina* .|33 17 46| 4 25 22.0) 66 20 30 
Wavesink, N. J. Lt ...|40 23 46| 455 26.6) 73 59 09 San LuisObispo, Cal.Lt.|35 09 38] 8 03 02.5/120 45 37 é 
Neuchatel, Switzerl’d*}46 59 51| 0 27 49.9} 6 57 28|/San Salvador, Saivador/13 42 5 56 52.0] 89 13 00 
New Haven, Conn.*..|41 19 22| 451 40.6 72 55 9||Sand Ysland, Ala. Lt..|30 1115} 5 52 12.1} 38 03 @2 
New Orleans, oe Pat- Sandy Hook, N. J., Lt|40 27 42} 4 56 00.6 7409] 
rick’s Ch.), La..... 29 56 53| 600 16.7} 90 4 10//Santa Domingo,S.Do. |18 28 00 4 39 40.0] 69 55 G0 
New Yors City(Col.U.)|40 48 35| 4 55 50.0} 73 57 30||Santiago, Chile*..... 33 26 42] 442 46.0) 70 41 30 © 
Nice, France*......- 43 4317) 0 29 12.2 18 3/|Savannah (Exc. Spire), 
Norfolk (Navy Yd.) Va}36 49 33) 505 11.1) 76 17 46 (8. Pero: eee 3 53| 5 2421.5) 81 522 — 
North Cape, Norway..|71 11 00; 142 40.0! 2540 0 Seattle (Univ.) Wash. |47 39 42} 8 09 14.1 {22 18 32 
Northfield, Minn.*. .. 7 6 12 35.9] 93 8 58)|Shanghal, China..... 31 14 41} 8 05 55.7;121 28 56 
Northampton, Mass.* |42 19 02) 4 50 33.1) 72 38 16//Ship Shoal, La Li 52| 6 04 17.0) 91 04 15 
, Ukrainia..... AG 28 37| 2 03 02.2} 30 45 33/|Silver Mt., S. Pk., Cal. |38 32 3% 7 50 OL.LL19 45 17 
Qed TREES Gao Al 13 08| 7 27 59.7{111 59 56||Sitka, Alaska. ....... 53} 9 O1 21.5/135 20 22 
Okla. City, Okla.(Ch.).|35 28 34; 6 30 00.4) 97 30 06||Springfield, Tif. .....|39 47 57| 5 58 37.2} 39 39 18 
Oslo, Norway*......- | 0 42 53.5| 10 43 22||Stockholm, Sweden*. .}50 20 33} 1 12 14.0] 18 330 
Olympia, Wash.t..... 47 02 09! 8 11 36.6/122 54 09||Suakin, E. Africa, Lt. .|19 07 00) 2 29 16.6) 3719 9 
Omaha, Neb. (Pr. Ch.) /41 15 43) 6 23 45.0) 95 56 15||Suere, Bollvia........ 19 18 00} 4 18 56.0) 64 44 00 
Ottawa, Canada*..... 5 23 39] 5 02 52.0| 75 43 OljSydney, N.S. W.™.. ./33 51 42/10 04 49.3)161 12 20- 
Oxford (Univ.) Eng.*.|51 45 34) 005 00.4; 115 6 Tacubays, Mex.*..... 24 18| 6 36 46.7| 99 11 40° 
Padua, Itaty*........ 45 24 01| 0 47 29.1] 11 52 16||Tampa, Fla. (C’th’se) .|27 56 53] 5 29 49.9} 82 27 28 
Panama (Cathedral). .| 8 57 06) 518 08.6] 79 32 9)|/Tampico, Mexico..... 22 15 00| 6 31 20.0] 97 50 00 
Paramaribo, Dutch Gui! 5 48 00} 3 40 48.0) 5512 0)|Tanana, Alaska...... 65 10 10}10 08 21.6)/152 5 24 
Paris, France*....... 48 50 11| 609 20.9] 220 14||Tasirkent, Turkestan*.|41 19 31) 4 37 10.8; 69 17 42 
Pensacola, Fla. Li 5 49 13.9| 87 18 28|\Tegucigalpa, Hond'ras|14 04 00| 5 17 35.6) 79 23 54 
Philadelphia, Pa.*.... 5 01 06.8] 75 16 42||TillamookRock, Ore.Lt|45 56.16} 8 16 04.3/124 01 05 
Pike's Peak, Colo.... .|38 50 26| 7 00 10.5/105 02 37||Tokyo, Japan*....... 35 3317) 9 18 58.2}139 44 33 | 
Point Arena, Cal. Lt. .|38 57 19) 8 14 57.6|123 44 24/|Topeka, Ee Eo Were 39 02 54] 6 22 42.8) 95 40 42 
Point Barrowt.....-.- 71 23 30/10 25 48.0\156 27 0||Toronto, Canada*... .|43 40 O1 5 17 35.6| 79 23 54 
Pt. Concep'n, Cal. Lt.|34 26 56) 8 01 52.9)120 28 13 Trinidad Head, Cal.Lt/4i 03 08} 8 16 36.1/124 09 02 — 
Point Loma, Cal..... 32 39 55| 7 48 58.1|117 14 32||Tunis (Goletta, Lt.) . -|36 48 19} 0 41 14.1) 10 18 32 
Point Pinos, Cal. Lt. .|36 38 01| 8 07 43.9/121 55 59||Tybee, Ga. Lt.......|32 QL 19) 5 23 23.0) 80 50 45 
Point Reyes, Cal. Lt. .|37 59 45) § 12 05.4/123 01 21/| Upsala, Sweden* ..|59 51 29| 110 30.8] 17 37 32 
Port au Prince, Haiti..|18 32 449 16.0} 72 19 00||Urbana, Ill,......... 40 06 20) 5 52 53.9] B88 13 28 
Port Louis, Mauritius |20 08 46| 3 49 57.7| 57 29 26||Utrecht, Netherlands*|52 05 10) 0 2031.0] 5:7 45 
Port Said, Egypt, Lt..|31 15 41) 2 09 15.0) 32 18 45||Valdez C. H., Alaska .|61 06 50) 9 45 05.0}146 16 15 
PortStanley, F dIs./51 41 10) 3 51 26.0| 57 51 30||Valparaiso, Chile..... 4 46 34.8] 71 38 42 
Portland, Me..... or 43 39 29} 441 01.3) 70 15 20||Venice, Italy*....... 0 49 22.1) 12 20 32 
Portland, Ore.(C’th'se) |45 31 00) 8 10 42.6)122 40 39|| Vera Cruz, Mex. Lt... 6 24 31.8] 96 757 
Boman cama «fv 27 8) O22 ASS) 25 9} Sel ict i Ogska\ fe dbat 
uN. Mi . i533. Vienna, Austria*.... 5 21. 
Prague,Czechosl ovakia|50 05 16) 0 57 40.3) 14 25 4)/Walla Walla, Wash., eo 
Princeton, N. J.*..... 40 20 58) 4 58 37.6) 74 39 24 (Courthouse) .....- 7 53 23.4}118 20 ot 
Providence, R. I.*....|41 49 46) 4 45 37.6) 71 24 24|| Warsaw, Poland*..... 1 2407.2) 21 148 
oy ete Lone 46 47 59| 5 44 52.7| 71 13 10||Washington, D C.*. 5 08 15.8] 77 3 57 
to, Houador*..... 0 14 00} 5 13 58.2] 78 29 33|| Wellesley, Mass.*.... 445 12.7| 71 18 10 
ed N.C. Wellington, N. Z.*.... 139 04.3/174 46 4 
(Triangulation) . . ..{35 46 47| 5 14 33.3| 78 38 19|| West Point, N. © HP 4 55 50.6| 73 57 39- 
Richmond, Va....... 37 32 16| 5 09 44.3| 77 26 4)||Wheeler Peak, Nev... 7 37 15.2|114 18 48 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil*|22 54 24| 2 52 41.4| 43 10 21||WilliamsBay(Yerkes*) 
-s ae Lsktar eauaerneres Se ae dara 5 54 13.2] 88 33 18 
. CC “ amstown, ass. 452 K f 
Rockland, Me. (C. Ch)|44 06 24| 4 36 26.7| 69 05 37\|Yaquina Head, Ore. Lt|41 40 38] 8 46 38.8 1A oa 3 
Rome (Royal Univ.)* |41 53 34; 0 49 56.3| 12 29 4|| Yokohama, Japan... 9 18 36.0/139 39 0 
Sabine Bank, La. Lt. .|29 28 20) 6 14 53.4| 93 43 21 Zanzibar (&.Consulate) 2 36 44.5| 39 11 8 
Sacramento, Cal.{... .}38 34 37| 8 05 58.3|121 29 34||Zurich, Switzerland* -. 0 3412.38] 833 4 


* Observatories. + Highest latitude in U.S. territory Lt. Wghthouse. + State capitol. 


Latitude of a place is its angular distance from There is a periodic shifting of the 
Toticatas and is measured by an arc of the | poles of the Tora anoaraiag to Bi eh 


itude of # place, is measured by the are of | small area of the pole—the size of ees 
eee, intercepted, between the prime me- Some authorities say the_ poles se Gada 
an and’ the meridian passing through the | changing their positions, and that this alterati 
4 OF by the angle at the pole between these | to the world's axis will in time mean that reg: 
| meridians. i } which are at present ice-bound will become warm. 


| |. PERCENTAGE OF MINERAL ELEMENTS IN FLESH OF ANIMALS. 
te From a bulletin of the United States Bureau of Fisheries. Ga ae 
Iron, Calcium) Magnesium, Phosphorus] Chlorine, 


0.0535 | 0.0273 0.0771 
+0218 .0298 - 1042 
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66 Astronomical—High-Tide Tables; Visibility at Sea. 


TIME OF HIGH WATER AT POINTS ON THE ATLANTIC COAST. 


The standard time of high water at the following | at Governor’s Island, N. Y., the hours and minutes 
places nsay be found approximately for each day by , annexed. 
adding to or subtracting from the time of high water 
got erie SELL a ale Aa Ei eR SS 


ae z H. ML 
9 45 ||New Haven, Conmn.....-... wevtveres 00) 22 Db: 
9 00 |{New London, Conn......... Soy cove ee 0G) ae 
55 ||Newport, R. L.... ced ces cc ccene » Sub, 30 
11 00 '||Norfolk, Va.....--..2..+5-+2+ Prpreerae Celle oy ee ete 
2 30 ||Norwich, Conn.......++:++0. eeeeee BGG} 2 00 
35 ||Old Point Comfort, Va.......-..+..-- add 50 
15 ||Philadelphia, Pa... ...++++++ Sie lets ee addj| 5 55 
00 ||Plymouth, Mass........+++ a ewmae eee add| 3 00 
3 05 ||Point Lookout, Md......... Sak ..add| 4 55 
20 ||Portland, Me........ -add| 2 50 
05 ||Portsmouth, N. H .add} 3 10 ~ 
15 ||PoughkKeepsie, N. -add| 4 45 — 
2 35 ||Providence, R. L. sub. 10 
25 ||Richmond, Va. . - . add} 8 55 
2 50 |{Rockaway Inlet, N. Y¥....0..02+e-++> sub. 30 
2 ‘10 ||Rockland, Me......... én <ree add| 2 40 
2 55 ||Rockport, Mass........- olen esis te tia addj 2 50 
1°30 |fSalem, Masso oo... i.e oe are év e+e ee OOOt ee 
2--20- ||Sandy Hook, NuJ.. occas ccc ee ae enes sub 30 
5 4.25 ||Savannsh, Gs. . 2. i.” Doc's sue vebtce's add 
2 55 ||Southport (Smithville), N. C......... sub 25 
hep ote 2 55 ||Vineyard Haven, Mass..........+ -»..add| 3 30 
Nantucket, Mass....... 4 15 ||Washington, D.C... 0. coe. scene fame sub. 05 
PROT Te NEO Gas ecicle cielo e slb aeld'e an pets. add| -1 05 ||Watch Hill, R, T...........+ . add} , 50 
New Bedford, Mass..........5-...-. sub. 20 ||West Point, N. Y... .add| 3 25 
Newburyport, Mass........0.....--- add! 3 40 |{Wilmington, N. C......,.+.---seeee: 1 55 


Ezomple—To find the approximate standard time] desired date, and then subtract 55 minutes, as in 
of high tide at Atlantic City, N. J., on any day, find | the above table; the result is the time of high water 
first te time of high water at New York under the | required. 


AVERAGE RISE AND FALL OF TIDE. 
Pieces. Feet .;Inch . | Places. Feet .|Inch . Places. Feet.;Inch. — 


Baltimore, Md...... 1 2 |}New London, Conn. . 2 6 ||San Diego, Cal. ..... 3 11 
Boston, Mass....... 9 7 ||New Orleans, La.... ./None|None}|Sandy Hook, N. J.... 4 8 
Charieston, 8. C..... 5 2 |;\Newport, R.I,...... 3 6 ||San Franciseo, Cal... 3 1l 
Colon, Panama,..... 0 11 |; New York, N. ¥..... 4 5 ||Savannah, Ga....... 6 6 
Eastport, Me.......| 18 2 ||Old Pt. Comfort, Va. 2 6 ||Seattle, Wash....... v4 7 
Galveston, Tex...... 1 0 ||;Balboa, Panama 12 6 |) Tampa, Fla. ....2+<+ 2 2 
Key Wi 2 Eee 1 2 ||Philadelphia, Pa 5 5 2 || Washington, D. C.... 2 u 
¢ ‘Mobile, Ala......... 1 6 ''Portland, Me 8 1l 


Spring tide at Eastport, Me., 21 feet; at the head | Channel, England, 42 feet; on the coast of Wales, 36 
of the Bay of Fundy, N. 8., 50 feet; in the Bristol ' feet. i 


VISIBILITY AT SEA 


~ Heighs Distance Height Distance Height Distance Height Distance 
Above of Above of Above of Above of 
3ea Level.} Visibility. Sea Level.| Visibility. Sea Level.| Visibility. Sea Level.| Visibility. 
: Stat, | Naut. Stat. | Naut, Stat. | Naut. Stat. | Naut, 
Feet. Ailes.| Miles, Feet, Miles.| Miles. Feet. Miles.| Miles. Feet, Miles.| Mule: 
B..s...0.) 2.96] 2.55/145....... 8.87) Fi BTISO. we aes 12.20} 10.54//150...... 16.20) 14. 
4.18] 3.61)/50....... 9.3 8081 90'o samen 12.55] 10.84//200.. 18.71] 16.16 
5 5.12) 4,.43//55.. ONS) 8 eGR Soearce 12.89] 11.14'/250.. 20.92] 18.07 
B92) OAV IBD. viva. ss 10.25] 8.85 13.23} 11.43/|300... 22.91) 19 
SxOEp Sav hiiGo. J... 10.67; - 9 .21|}|110 13.87} 11.99)|350...... 24.75) 21.38 
7.25) 6.26)/70....... ll. 9 .56)/120 14.49} 12.52/|400...... 26. 2 
TeSae Ost 10.0 6 a we 11. 9 .90)|130 15.08] 13.03 j250 wus 28. 24 24 
Se38Gh ov SatiBO. 0 Ses 11.831 10 .221)140 15 651 13 .52!'500 29 .58| 25 


a a a a oe 
Under normal atmospheric conditions the visi- | of the light and occasionally the. light itsel 
bility of a ight depends upon its height and intensity, | visible far beyond the comipited. pee Fa ; 
the distance due to the former being known as the Roughly speaking, the. distance of visibility in 
geographic range, and to the latter as the luminous. | nautical miles is equal to eight-sevenths of the 
As @ rule, for the principal Hghts the luminous | square root of the height of th 


tance from which the principal Ughts are visible is A light 130 feet high is seen jus' yn; 
“mited by the horizon only, and under some condi- what sander ordinary atmosphere pOnnit ie 
ions of atmospherio refraction, the glare or loom ! its distance from the observer? 


BOUT + i 


From table, distance ¢orresponding to 130 feot height..,..... nyitan de ose, Haake eka r 
Add distance corresponding to height of eye above sea level, say 15 feet. Ae 


Distance of Ugh... oy seer ee ee ves 5 Ty shys etihe dinahiecat a bacpiiee atta eete vote Sinn at oni ate 
HEIGHT ABOVE SEA LEVEL OF CERTAIN LIGHTHOUSES. 
» Station, Station. 


Station, — 


Point Borinquen, P. R...... 3||Staten Island, N. ¥. 
Seal Rocks, Alaska........ ; Ni es eee 
Pies. ce 2 Chapel Hill, N. J... .... 
Cape San Juan, P. R.. 
Aunuu Island, Samoa. 


ae Bhuth Vitein isi mds - 
s in mds. 

Faralion, Cal 2 

East Chugach, 

Culebrita Island, P. R...... 


Alcatraz, Cal... 


eeeee 


f E Molokai, Hawall 

Judge Bergs Range, V. 1... Orote Point, Guam...) ); 5 G slani iGhieiiecta 

Muertos Island PRs. 297 | Cape Hinchinbrook, Alasica. Hecota Hoan’ One esx 
» AIASKA..... olumbia er, Bes 

Point Reyes, Cal..........1 204 Mona Island, PR... Cane Stepbeass Alike ed 


Cane Stephens, Alaska... of — 
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WEATHER INFORMATION. 


The Weather Bureau, United States Department} B ( 
y repeating each combination a few 
of Agriculture, furnishes, when practicable for the | intervals of ten seconds, Nability to cero eine 
x om Hit of all interests dependent upon weather con- | the signals may be avoided. 
tions, Forecasts” which are prepared daily The forecast messages are telegraphed at the 
at Ad on Office in Washington, D. C., and cer- | expense of the Weather Bureau to Dlaces. where 
(ta designated stations. These forecasts are | they are distributed to nearby and local communi- 
a oe ee to stations of the Weather Bureau, rail- | tles; they are furnished to individuals or firms. at 
Way officials, postmaste and many others, to be | the regular commercial rates and sent “collect.” In 
_ Sommunicated to the public by telegraph, telephone, {| no case are the forecasts sent to a second address {n 
radio, and mail, and, to a limited extent, by steam any place, except at the expense of the applicant. 
Whistles. Smali Craft, Storm and rarricant Warnings. . 
__ Whistie Signails.—A warning blast of from | —The Weather Bureau in its Administrative Report 
_ fifteen to twenty seconds’ duration is sounded to | claims that its A. M. 36-hour forecasts throughout 
pints attention. After this warning the longer | the whole country, averaged (1915-1919) 86.6 per 
BECO: 


of from four to six seconds’ duration) refer | cent. correct for weather, and 90.2 per 
' © weather, and shorter blasts (of from one to three | for temperature. For the Eastern Now York locality, 
mds’ duration) refer to temperature; those for | in the same period, it is claimed, the A. M. 36-hour 
‘Weather are sounded first. forecasts were 85.7 per cent. correct as to weather, 
7 Bl Indleate: and 89.9 per cent. correct as to temperature. The 


highest percentage of accurate weather forecas' 
Pee, =e eeae .Fair weather. (92.6) was for Southern California; the lowest (B16) 
“A i = Sar a tee ~ ee ee “4 ie Eee accuracy in tem- 
hree ‘ : s . rature forecasts 4) Ww . 
, short. res Net a lanpiaon (84.4) in ae ) was 18 FDR 
: : her temperature. All square flags shown here are 
MeNTOO BROTE.. 200s es Col- wave. center when displayed as warnings. pies No 
: Small oraft. Storm. Hurrloane. 
§ 
; REO 
“4 RED 
; il tl 
NE. winds SE. winds. SW. winds. NW. winds. 


al 

Sma Crafi Warning—A red pennant indicates ,; day, or a white lantern below a red lantern displayed 

“that moderately strong winds that will interfere | “5 4 night, indicates the approach of astorm of marked 

With the safe operation of small craft are expected. | violence with winds beginning from the southwest, 

No night eer of small craft warnings is made. Northwest Storm Warning—A white pennant above 
Northeast Storm Warning—A red pennant above a | a square red flag with black centre displayed by day, 

@quare red flsg with black centre displayed by day | or a white lantern above a red lantern displayed by 


or two red lanterns, one above the other, displa ved | night, indicates the approach of a storm of marked 

night, indicates the approach of a storm of marked | violence with winds beginning from the northwest. 
“Violence with winds beginning from the northeast. Hurricane, or Whole Gale Warning—Two square 
_ Southeast Storm Warning—aA red pennant below a | fiags, red with black centres, one above the other, 
square red flag with black centre displayed by day, | displayed by day, or two red lanterns, with a white 
or one red lantern displayed by night. indicates the | lantern between, displayed by night, Indicate the 
“approach of a storm of marked violence with winds | approach of a tropical hurricane, or of one of the 
; ‘inning from the sottheast. extremely severe and dangerous storms which 
* Storm Warning—A white pennant below | occasionally move across the Great Lakes or wp the 
@ aquare red flag with black centre displayed by | Atlantic Coast. 


< HOW EARTHQUAKE VIBRATIONS ARE RECORDED. 
(Data by Prof. Chester R. Longwell, in the Yale Scientific Magazine.) 


r The seismograph in Peabody Museum fs a receiving | ment os pig Daag 20 Pe A vast ba of energy — 
essag. I and the | Was released by the abrupt movement. : 
eg (eles, trom Central Amnerice and Chile, from tron ey Rees gins Chocks ewe Mindat eeeee 
5 le 3 . 
the Aleutians, the floor of the Pacific, and other | into the earth, and the third traveling around the . 
Temote parts of the earth. These messages are trans- | circumference. t 
Mitted through the solid body of the earth in a defin- One of the throughwaves, called the primary or 
ite, rhythmic code. longitudinal wave, travels with a velocity of several - 
_ We may comparc the earth to 4 heavy bell, which | miles a second. Arriving at the position of a distant 
gives forth sound as a result of vibration set up in | selsmograph, it produces the first preliminary tremor, 
: elastic metal by a sharp blow. For an appre- | making a slight vibration on the record. : 
lable time after perceptible sound has ceased, a The other throughwave, called the secondary or 
‘slight trembling still ike felt inthe bell. Similarly | transver;e wave, moves at a distinctly slowér ‘rate, ~ 
e earth respond: to a blow by a ee tee ae — the ee ee than the primary, 
t spreads rapidly in all directions from the point | to set up the second preliminary tremor, .. 
als ‘Comm: only this vibration also gives forth The third impuise, traversing the jones ptr 
sound, the terrifying rumble that accompanies many | along the curvature of the earth, 1s the last to'reach: ~ 
6g 


quakes. the station. This wave is the most vigorous of the ~ 
A violent shock makes the whole Bic ate — and sets the arm of the selsmograph swinging 
vicinity of the or and Ww! e- | widely. pis¥ 
eee plitude ag mere distant Dottie, Hundreds After these long waves are past the recording needle 
} nas of miles from the source sn: 5 is sept in motion for some time by a succession of 
imperceptible to our senses, may be recorded ; complex waves. = 
ograph mounted on The two preliminary tremors do not make & spec- 
TOGE ov essné bled outmcennty nord aa anane| (Sesto ere ane ae YO Abe 
_ Wi Cal rike a blow sufficiently hard to shake } tant, as the e interv: 0 two % 
the eine tiowy voleanic explosions give rise to} impulses gives an accurate measure of the distance |: 
earthquakes, but # far more common cause is the | they have traversed. 
abrupt snapping. of the rocky crust under enormous By determining the distance from three separate . 
Sa gg Fae eae iscgtont tervals in wisny | tue probar distance 48 a radius, common balat at 
0 : went interv man if 5 
edgy ee ‘e as: intersection ig found giving the exact location of — 


fracture, known as the San Andreae Rift, | the shock. 


ke cura 
passes near ; ancisco. 'In 1906 8 Other parts of the record have greac scientific valus. ~ 
pudden sli: ee nee a other features | Persistent study of these recerds is furnishing a.grow-.” 


ofiset roads, fences, and : 
extending poross thig fault, with & Maximum displace- | ing store of information about the earth's interior. 


ee 


NORMAL TEMPERATURE AND RAINFALL. 
(Prepared in the office of the Chief of the Weather Bureau, U. S, Department of Agriculture.) _ 


pad itbenctacias Diese he cmatenrline estes oii ee 
MEAN Mean MEAN M : 
Temper- | Rec- | Rec- | Ann’l|| STATES TEMPER- | Rec- | Reo- | Ann’ 
ATURE. | ord | ord | Pre- AND Stations. ATURE. | ord rd 
——_———__ High-| Low- ae n || TERRI- High-|Low-jcip’n 
Jan.jJuly| est. | est. |(Ins.)|| TORIES. Jan.|July| est. | est. |(Ins.) 
103 | — 1} 61.6||Neb. Omaha...... 22 110 | —32} 27. 
Ft 8 119 12| 7.9||Nev....|/Winnemucca.| 29 | 71 | 104 | —28 28 ; 
41 | 81 | 106 | —12} 49.9)|N.C... pes eI a 4i | 78 | 103 | —_5} 46.0 
50 | 58 | 101 29| 22.0)/N. D... aaa OG -| 8 | 70 | 108 | —45] 16.3 | 
72 | 105 | —29| 14.0||N. H...|Concord..... 22 | 68 | 102 | —35] 37.5 
28 | 72 | 101 |.—14} 47.2)|N. J.... Rflantic Gity. 32°] 72 | 104 | —7 rE 
33 | 77 | 106 | —15| 43.5||N. M...|Santa Fe....| 29 | 69 | 97 | —13] 14.3 ~ 
70 | 84 | 100 41] 38.1}|N. Y...|N. Y¥. City... 31 | 74.| 102 | —13) 44.6 — 
3 | 78 | 102 | — 8| 48.4]/Ohio....|Cincinnati...} 30;] 75 | 105 | —17 eh 
30 | 73 | 121 | —28| 12.7||Okla....|Oklahoma...| 36} 81 | 108 | —17) 32. 
25 | 74 | 103 | —23) 33.3)/Ore..... Portland....| 39 | 67 | 104 | — 2} 43.2 — 
28 | 76 | 106 | —25|] 39.9)|Pa..... Philadelphia.| 33°] 76 |°106-| — 6) 41-25 
19 | 74 | 106 | —32] 32.9]|R.I....}|Block Island.| 31 | 68 92 | — 6] 44.4 
31 | 79 | 107 | —22] 30.6]|S. C....|Charleston...} 50 | 81 | 104 7 52.15 
34 |.-79 | 107 | —20| 44.3]|S. D....|Pierre....... 16 | 75 | 110 | —40| 16.6 ~ 
54 | 82 | 102 57.5 :.|Nashville....| 39°]°79°| 104 | —13| 47.4 = 
22 | 68 | 103 | —21; 42.5 ..|Galveston...| 54 | 83 | 100 8 <i 
34 | 77 1 105 | — 7| 43.2 .|Salt Lake C..] 29 | 76 | 103 | —20) 16.1. 
8 | 72 | 104 | —14) 40.1 Burlington...| 19 | 70'| 100 | —28) 31.6 
24 | 72 | 104 | —24} 32.0 ..|Norfolk.....] 41 | 79 | 105 44.1 
13 | 72 | 104 | —41) 28.7||V ... Seattle... 40 83 98 3). 33.4 
48 | 81 | 104 | — 51.9 .|Parkersburg..| 32 106 | —27| 40.2 
1 |.79 | 107 | —22| 37.2/|Wis. Milwaukee...| 21 | 70 | 102 | —25 33-33 
0 | 66 | 103 | —42! 12'8'lwyo....'Cheyenne....! 26 ' 67 | 100 ' —38! 13.65 
The minus (—) sign indicates temperature below zero. " Fahrenheit thermometer rezistration. 
THERMOMETERS. RULES FOR FORETELLING THE WEATHER. 


ADAPTED FOR USE WITH ANEROID BAROMETERS. 
A RISING BAROMETER, 
A rapld rise indicates unsettled weather. 
A gradual rise indicates settled weather. 
A tise with dry air and cold increasing in Summer indicates wind ~ 
from the northward; and if rain has fallen, better weather May bé 


COMPARATIVE SCALES, 


Centi-| Fabr- 
grade.|enheit. 


30° 212°|WaATER Borzs}|expected. 

16 AT SEA- A rise with moist air and a low temperature indicates wind and 
72 LEVEL. rain from the northward. ¥ 
68 A ris: with southerly winds indicates fine weather, 

63 1 A STEADY BAROMETER 

60 Alcohol Bolls.||with dry air and seasonable temperature indicates a continuance — 
56 of very fine weather. é 
52 A FALLING BAROMETER. 

4o A rapid fall indicates stormy weather. Pp 
44 A rapid fall with westerly wind indicates stormy weather trom, 


42.2) 52.8] 127 |Tallow Melts.||the northward. 
40 A fall with a northerly wind indicates storm, with rain and: ‘hail 
36 in Summer, and snow in Winter. 
33.8] 42.2} 108 A fall with increased moisture in the air, and heat increasing, 
82 40 104 indicates wind and rain from the southward. 
29.3) 36.7 98 |Blood Heat. A fall with dry air and cold increasing in Winter indicates srow. 
-28 4 35 95 A fall after very calm and warm weather indicates rain with squally. 
25.8] 32.2 90 weather. 
24 80 86 The barometer rises for northerly winds, including from northwest 
21.3] 26.7 80 by north to the eastward for dry or less wet weather, for less wind, 
20 or for more than one of these changes, except. on a few occasions, 
16 when rain, hail or snow comes from the northward with strung wind. 
12.4 3 60 |Temperate. The barometer falls for southerly wind, including from southeast © 
10,2 8 55 by south to the westward, for wet weather, for stronger wind or for 
8 50 more than one of these Changes, except on a few occasions, when © 
ee «2 ae moderate wind, with rain or snow, comes from the northward. 
1.3 7 35 44,000 THUNDER STORMS OCCUR DAILY ON EARTH. 
0 32 [WATER At any one moment, statistics show, there are on an average bt 
— 0.9 oe 30 FREEZES. 1,800 thunder storms in progress in the world, giving oe 
— 4 23 flashes an hour, or 100 a second, says the London D. 
— 5.3 ayy f 20 These are among the figures contained in a Sem Ors) Sel i ene 
—8 14 Ministry meteorological office on “The Distribution of .Thuni 
— 9.8 32 10 Storms Over the Globe.” The earth will experience 16, ,000,0 i 
—12 | , 5 thunder storms a rks or 44,000 daily. Yee 
14.2 8 0 |ZmRo Faur, From more than 3,000 stations vapservations are being made’. 
—16 thunder storms. At certain Front stations distant thunder is 
—20 jcommon the observer may not be aware of its occurrence, 
Be e Ure eons is Bicpney ane po eeeaeery be of ehe oe. ore As , 
280 EBZES. | reas where thunder is rarely or never heard unclude the ete nd 
82.0 40» | —440. PORECURE Antarctic regions. F 


WEATHER WISDOM. 


A gray, lowering sunset, or one where the sky is, color of the sky, even when seen through” clouds 
green yellowish-green, indicates rain. A red | indicates fair weather, a growing whiteness an aps 
sunrise, Orwith clouds lowering later in the morning, | proaching. storm. Fogs indicate: ‘settled weather. 
also indicates rain. A halo occurring after fine} A morning fog ysuelly, breaks away before noo an 
weather indicates a storm. A corona growing | Unusual clearness’ of. the atmosphere, -unusiisl 
gmaliler indicates rain; growing larger, fair weather. | brightness or twinkling of the stars, indicates rain, 
A morning rainbow is regarded as a sign of rain; | The first frost and last fro t are usually preceded 
ya evening rainbow of fair weather. A deep-blue by a temperature very much above the mean, ‘ 


ABSOLUTE ZERO—ABSOLUTE TEMPERATURG,. 


The zero points on the Fahrenheit, Centigrade, ) beginning of what is known in dynamic meteosceaal F 
and Reaumur thermometer scales are simply arbi- | as Absolute Temperature, as lpm by obsers 
trary. Absolute zero—the point at which bodies | vations of the contraction of gases when coolen, and 
on the earth are entirely devoid of heat—exists at | from thermo-dynamical considerations. _Thus, wat 
459.4 below the Fahrenheit and 273.1 de-| freezes at 273.1 degrees of Absoluie Temperat 
grees below the Centigrade zero points, This is the | on the Centigrade scale of registration, ~~ 
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throughout tho year. 
hottest place on earth fs the town of Azizia, 


temperature at 


STATIONS. 
CV see eeeee 
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» At Colon, Canal Zone, the rainfall in the wet sea- 


' 80n averages 116.3 inches. 
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MONTHLY MEAN HUMIDITY AT ‘UNITED ST. 


= ee eee 
(Data by the Weather Bureau, Department of Agriculture.) a 
Jan. | Mar.{April.| May.|June. 


ADWONE, “TOK. 5 os cis. 2. 
Albany, N. Y...... 


Charlotte, N. 
Chicago, fil.... 
Cleveland, Ohio. 7 
Denver, Col..... veces 
Des Moines, Iowa....- 


Havre, M r, 

- Helena, Mont... @ere 
ee EEMPO, 0: DAK. ss 5 s.c0s 
_. Indianapolis Ind,..... 


: Louisville, Ky. 
Lynehburg, Va 


: Ns N 
Northfield, Vt. . 
North Platte, Neb 

‘Oklaho 


¢ Parkersburg. W 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Port Huron, M: 
' Portland, Ore......... 

Rapid City, 8. Dak.... 
Red Bluff, Cal. 


St. Louis, Mo......... 
§t. Paul, Minn........ 
Sait Lake City, Utah... 

- San Antonio, Tex...... 

San Francisco, Cal., . 
Santa Fe, N. Mex 

- Sault Ste. Marie, 

Seattle, Wash. 

* Shreveport, La 
Spokane, Wash 
Springfield, I... 
Springfield, Mo 


Tamra, Fla Od 
ee Miss....... 


_  Hiitmidity and rainfall are closely related, and both Figures represent mean of the 8 A. M. 
——s«g@re governed by altitude and by proximity to large | relative humidity, ceventy-fifth meridian 
- bodies of water, -. period 1889 to 1913, inclusive. A few of 
In the Temperate Zone there is more rainfall at | have a shorter record. i 
sea level than in"the mountains. ? 


EXTREMES OF PRECIPITATION AND SNOWFALL AT NEW YORK (INCHES). 


PRE OIPITAT.ON, 


SNO WFALL.* 


PRECIPITATION, SNo WF 


MonrslGreatest Greatest Monts|Greatest _ |Greatest; 
in 24 Hrs] Day.|Year.}in 24 Hrs| Day .| Year. in 24 Hrs| Day. |Year.|in 24 H 


3. 

5. 

6. 

9. 9 
908 3. 15-16 


1 
1917 Sa hoeUseatre 6 


* Records extending to winter of 1884-5 only. 
T,”" trace, less than 0.1 inch. 


2:93 [13-141 19¢ 
t Also in 1903, 26th and 27th, and 
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NEW YORK CITY WEATHER RECORDS FOR 1927. 
(OCompiied under the direction of James H. Scarr, United States Meteorologist.) 
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“T,”" trace, less than .01 inch. 
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“The weather recording instruments at the city | 
New York are located on top of the tall bullding 
6 17 Battery Place, where the bureau has its head- 


t Showers in vicinity. 


The degrees of heat registered therefore often 
are slightly lower than shewn by thermometer. 
in the “canon” streets in lower Manhattan, es- 
pecially around noon. 
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_ DAILY MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURES AT NEW YORK CITY, 1927. 
June. | July. 
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42 33 54 62 
49 35 51 61 
50 36 65 
51 35 53 66 
29 34 56 62 
34 35 49 62 
42 35 56 61 
47 31 54 67 
46 36 60 62 
44 35 66 60 
37 33 60 
46 43 55 
34 41 58) 
37 36 62 
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EXTREMES OF PRESSURE AND TEMPERATURE AT NEW YORK (DEGREES) 
PRESSURE. ‘TEMPHRATURE, 
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SNOWFALL AT NEW YORK CITY (INCHES) 
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First-Class: Letters and written and sealed 
matter, 2 cents for each ounce, 

Government postal cards, 1 cent each. 

Private mailing or post cards, 1 cent each. 

Special delivery rates on first-class matter are— 
10 cents, up to 2 lbs.; 20 cents, 2 Ibs. to 10 Ibs.; 
25 cents on matter weighing over 10 Ibs. 

Second-Class: Newspapers, magazines, and 
Other periodicals containing notice of second-class 
entry. When sent by others than the publishers or 
news agent, 1 cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof. a 

Third-Class (Umit, 8 ounces): 
other miscellaneous printed matter, 
chandise, i4 cents for each 2 ounces. 

Special delivery rates on otner than first-class matter 
—15 cents up to 2 Ibs.; 25 cents, 2 Ibs. to 10 lbs.; 35 
cents on all matter weighing over 10 los. 

Books (including catalogs) of 24 pages or more, 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants, 
1 cent for each 2 ounces. _ 

Bulk lots of identical pieces may be mailed in 
quantities of not less than 20 pounds or 200 pieces at 
pound rates with a minimum charge of one cent a 
piece, such rates being eight cents a pound or fraction 
thereof for books and catalogs having 24 pages or 
more, seeds and plants, and twelve cents a pound or 
fraction thereof for all other third-class matter. 

Fourth-Class (over ounces): Merchandise, 
books, printed matter, and all other mailable matter 
not in first or second class— 


Circulars and 
Oo =mer- 


Zones, Miles. ist Lb, Additional Pounds. 
PONBOCAR acids. eo 7 1 cent each 2 pounds, 

i—up to 60.... "s 1 cent each pound. 
2—50 to 100... Zz 1 cent each pound. 
3—150 to 300,.. 5 2 cents each pound, 
4—300 to 600... 4 cents each pound, 
5—600 to 1, 9 6 cents each pound. 
6—1,000 to 1,400 10 8 cents each pound. 
7—1,400to 1, 12 10 cents each pound. 
8—over 1,800.. 13 12 cents each pound. 


The rate on fourth-class matter between any 
point in the United States and any point in the 
Hawaiian Islands, and any point in Alaska, and 
between any two points in. Alaska, is 13 cents for 
the first pound and 12 cents for each additional 
pound or fraction tinereof. 

These rate3 also apply to parcels mailed in the 
United States for delivery in the Canal Zone, and to 
parcels between the Philippine Islands and the 
United States or its possessions. 

The limit of size is 84 inches in girth and length 
combined, 

A special rate of postage is provided for library 
books, consisting wholly of reading matter and con- 
taining no advertising matter other than incidental 
announcements of books, mailed to readers by public 
libraries, organizations or associations not organized 
for protit and when returned by the readers, such 
rate being 3 cents for the first pound and 1 cent for 
each additional pound to any point within the first, 
nets or third zones, or within the State in which 
maile 

The special handling postage charge on fourth- 
‘class matter is graduated according to the weights 
of the parcels, namely, 10 cents for parcels weighing 
not more than two pounds, 15 cents for parcels 
weighing more than two pounds but not exceeding 
ten pounds, and 20 cents for parcels weighing more 
than ten pounds. 

. Payment of the special handling postage charge 
entitles the parcel to recelve the same expeditious 
handling, transportation and delivery accorded to 
mail matter of the first class but does not include 
special delivery at the office of address. 
|Airplane (air mail) rates—Do-nestic—The rate of 
tage on mall carried by airplane on either 
‘ernment-operated or contract air mail routes, 
oron both, is 5 eontsfor the lirst ounce, or fraction 
thereof, and 10-conts for each additional ounce, or 
fraction thereof, regardless of distance. Such 
Leese includes the transportation of the mail 
O.and from the air mail routes. 

Special airplane stamps issued for the pay- 
ment of postage on air mail or ordinary postage 
stamps may be used. All mail intended to be 
carried by airplane should be plainly marked in 
the space immediately below the stamps and 
above the address “Via air mail.” 

postage on all air mail should be fully pre- 
paid in order to expedite its handling. 

Any mailable matter, except that liable to 
Gamage from freezing, may be sent by mail at. 
the above rate of postage, inclujing sealed par- 
cels not exceeding 50 pounds in weight and not 
sexconties 84 inches in length and girth com- 


United States—Postal Informations = 
Postal Ruformation, 


{As of the act of Congress of May 29, 1928, effective July 1, 1928.) 
DOMESTIC POSTAGE RATES. 


Foreign—Same as domestic air mail rate for - 
those countries having 2-cent postal conven- 
tions with the: United States; for all other™ 
countries, 3 cents in addition to air mail rate. 

Registry, Insurance, and C. O, D. services for air=- 
plane mail—Any matter, domestic or interna- 
tional, acceptable for transmission as registered, 
insured, or C. O. D. mail, may be sent by air 
mail service upon payment of the prescribed — 
registry, insurance, or C. O. D. fee in addition 
to the required air mail postage. 5 

Special Delivery—The use of special delivery 
stamps in addition to the Air Mail post 
will insure prompt delivery at Office of ad ? 
Any information concerning contract air mail” 
routes may be obtained from the postmaster, ’ 

Registered Mail—The registry fees on both 
domestic and foreign mail must be prepaid by 
stamps affixed in addition to the regular postage. 

The registry fees for domestic registered mail are— ~ 
when contents are valued at $1 to $50, 15 cents; over — 
$50, to $100, 20 cts.; over $100 to $200, 30 cts.;_ 
over $200, to $300, 40 cents; over $300, to $400, 
50 cts.; over $400, to $500, 60 cts,; over $500, to $600, ~ 
70 cts.; over $600, to $700, 80 cts.;.over $700, to S800, — 
90 cts.; over $300, to $1,000, 10@cts. Rd 

Hor all articles; of whatever class addressed 
to foreign countries, 15 cts., except registered parcel” 
post packages for certain countries, concerning which 
consult postmaster. International indemnity for the 
total loss (cover and contents) of a Postal Union 
registered article is limited to $9.65 (50 franes), except 
for registered mail exchanged with Canada, New- 
foundiand and Labrador, which is limited to$25. © 

A charge of 5 cents is collected from the sender, ~ 
in addition to the postage and registry fee, for a 
return receipt for a Postal Union registered article 
requested at the time of mailing. Consult postmaster 
as to fees chargeable for return receipts for registered — 
international parcel post packages. ‘ 

A charge of 10 cents is made for an inquiry as — 
to the disposal of any registered article addressed — 
to a foreign country unless the sender has failed” 
to receive a return receipt for which he paid the 
required fee, and the same charge is made for other 
inquiries or complaints in connectlon with such | 
mail, when the inquiries or complaints require — 
written investigation or tracing by the Postal 
Service, unless the sender is able to show that. 
prima facie loss or other irregularity has occurred (> 
through fault of the Postal Service. i 

Any mailable articles, except unsealed fourth- 
class matter (parcel post) for domestic destina- ~ 
tions, may be registered. i. 

Mailable second and third class matter, valued at 
over $100, upon which a registry fee in excess 6: 
20 cents is paid, must be sealed and first class postage 
paid thereon. 

Domestic parcels containing fourth-class matter 
may also be registered if sealed and the required fee, 
and postage at the first class rate, are paid. C 

Return receipts for domestic registered mail, 
showing delivery, may be obtained upon request ~ 
and payment of a fee of 3 cents for each receipt — 

Letters, prints, samples of merchandise and ~ 
commercial papers may be registered to practically ~ 
all_ foreign countries. “ ae 

International parcel post mail may be registered 

n the- 


to some, but not all, foreign countries. 
case of a few foreign countries only indemnity ranging — 
from $9.65 to $100 is paid for the loss, rifling or dam= — 
age of international parcel post articles. See 
Insured Mail—Domestic third and fourth-clasa.. 
matter, mailed at or addressed to any post offica 
in the hited States or its possessions (except ~ 
parcels @fiailed in the Philippine Islands), or on Ee fi 
to United States naval vessels, maybe insured 
against loss, rifling, or damage in an amount equiva 
ent to its value or the cost of repairs, but not: te 
exceed $5, upon payment of a fee of 5 cents, $25. 
for 8 cents, $50 for 10 cents, or.$100 for 25 cents, 
in addition to the postage, both fee and postaga 
to be prepaid. we : 
Retura receipts for domestic insu 
showlag delivery, may be obtained upon requ 1 ay 
and payment of a fee of 3 cents for each r pbs “xe 
Insured International Mail—International in=< 
surance service is provided for Canada, Newfound- 
land, Labrador, Gréat Britain, the Irish Free State _ 
and Northern Ireland, the Netherlands, and Portu — . 
gal, including Madeira and the Azores, ne 
Canada and Newfoundland—Mailable merchandise . - 
and printed matter designated as third and fourth- 
class matter and Postal Union “ prints" adaressed tOc or 
Canada or Newfoundland may be.insured for the 
same fee3 and under the same conditions in so far ast, 
applicable, including payment of indemnity,’ as 


be registered, if 
of- general mer- 
only when sealed and 


indise may be 
postage is paid at letter rate. 
_ Senders’ return i eanints are not obtained for 


to New- 
by payment of a fee of 5 cents, in ad- 
é and insurance fee, when requested 


the time of mailing; when requested subsequent 
the of mailing, a charge of 10 cents is made. 


_A charge of 10 cents is made for an inquiry as 


the osal of an insured article addressed to 
or Newfoundland, 


_ Certain articles of considerable intrinsic value, 
usually of small ry Bg oe as jewelry, coins, precious 
es, etc., cannot insured, but may be registered 


sealed 
im acdition tot 
' Free Slate—International parcel post packages 
for Great Britain and Northern Ireland and 
» the Irish Free State may not be registered but 
-* “ol be insured —— sealed ne prepaid Pe 
a% e ordinary post rates of postage for 
_ the following 
* postage, within the limits of indemnity pre- 
_ &eribed for the fees received. Fees—15 cts. 
> on $10 indemnity; 20 cts. on $25; 30 cts. on 
_ _ $50; 50 ets. on $100. 
_ Return receipts for insured parcels addressed 


surance fees in addition to the 


to foreign countries except Canada will be furnished | 


only upon request therefor b} the sender and upon 
ent of a fee of 5 cents for each receipt. A fee of 
cents is charged for return receipts requested sub- 
fo mailing, and the same charge is made 

an inguiry as to the disposal of an insured 


_ Collect-on-Deltsery International Matl—Registered 
nal parcel post pac , registered Postal 

samples of merchandise, and all matter of the 

¢lass mailed under domestic classification, and 
internation ““ Prints" within the prescribed limits 
welght may be sent. collect on delivery between 
money order post office in the United States (in- 
Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, Guam, Tutuila, 

Islands of the United States, but excluding 

t Canal Zone and Philippine Islands) and any 
money order post office in Mexico. 


Eetter Rates—2 cents an ounce or” fraction 
reof, to mea as tampa Bee ated 

ucemas ndorra, nguilla, Antigua, 
Bahamas, Barbados, Barbuda, 


Bermuda. . aT 
Brazil, British Guiana, British 
Caicos islands, Canada, Canary Islands, 


Cuba, 


" Peru, Redonda, Saba, St. 
St. Kitts, St. Lucia, Dutch p: if. 
tins, St. Vincent, El Salvador, Western (British) 


‘Scotiand, Spain and its colonies, Tangier, Tobago, 
; ad rks Island, Uruguay, British Virgin 
Wales, Windward Islands. 

_ Members of the United States Navy in foreign 
rat when addressed care of postmaster at 
lew York, San Francisco or Seattle. _—_ 

| Phe rate to all other foreign countries and places 

foreign countries for letters is 5 cents forthe 
“ounce or fraction thereof, and 3 cents for 
‘additional ounce or fraction thereof. 


| Weight Umit: 4 pounds 6 ounces, except that | 


» tCanada and: Newfoundland it is 66 pounds 

meluding the weight of the sack. 

 ‘Matimum dimensions: 18 inches in any direction, 

<cept when in the form of a roll they are 30 inches 
ane cameo ‘ ey tor any foreign 

_cards— 2 post car 

: ally named above, 2 cents. Single 


ste a a_singl 

Printed matter 

‘ when Se publishers or tered 
j certain countries)—For all foreign 

, 1 eent-each 2 ounces or fraction: Limit 


——_ f 


United: States—Posal Information: 78% 


Domestic C. O. D. Mail—Domestic third and 
fourth-class matter may be sent C. O. D. between 
money order offices of the United States and itg pos- 
sessions, except the Philippines, and United States 
Dayal vessels on payment of a fee of 12 cents when the 
amount to be remitted does not exceed $10; on pay- 
ment of a fee of 15 cents when the amount to be 
remitted does not exceed $50, or upon payment of a 
fee of 25 cents when the amount to be remitted does 
not exeeed $100. Such parcels are insured against 
loss, rifling or damage in an amount equivatent 
to the actual value or the cost of repairs, but not 
to exceed $10, 350, or $100, according to whether 
a 12, 15, or 25 cent fee was paid. 

Money Orders—The maximum is $100, but 
there is no limit to the number that can be issued 
in one day to the same remitter. The fees for 
domestic orders are: $0.01 to $2.50, 5 cents; $2.51 


! $5, 7 cents; $5.01 to $10, 10 cents; $1001 to 
and prepaid at the letter rate.of postage | — 3 
he registry fee. ; 


$20, 12 cents; $20.01 to $40, 15 cents; $40:01 to 


{ = 4 
| Great Brttetn and Northern Ireland and the Irish | $100, ‘32 cents. °° °° 38% 20 cents; $3001 to 


$100, 22 cents. 

International money orders cost 10 cents for 
$10.00 or less, and 10 cents extra on each addi- 
tional $10 up to $1 for $100. Domestic money 


| orders are payable within 30 days at any United 


States post office (continenta)); after that, only 
at the office designated. 

In the United States insular possessions, colonies 
of Great Britain, ete., the orders are payable only 
at _the office drawn upon. 

Unmailable matter—Incluides not —e all 
legitimate matter not conforming to the rules as 
to legibility of address, size of package or certifi- 
cates of inspection, but also pistols, revolvers, or 


| other firearms that can be concealed on the person; 


and game, etc., killed out of season, poisons, explosive 
or inflammable articles, or bad smelling; all spirituous 


| and malt liquors; all liquor advertisements to or from 


Prohibition localities, indecent matter, written or 
otherwise; dunning postals and lottery, endless chain 
and fraud matter. In addition, sealed mailed to a 
foreign country, except it be obviously letters, cannot 
be sent, Nor can publications in violation of the copy- 
right laws of the country of destination. 

Postal Savings—One dollar will open an interest- 
bearing account. Any person ten years old er over 
may start an account. A married woman may deposit 
in her own name. Any number of dollars may be 
deposited, and at any time, until the balance to the 
credit of a depositor amounts to $2,500. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE RATES, 


of weight; 4 pounds 6 ounces in general and 6 pounds 
9 ounces for single volumes of printed books, except 
in the case of certain countries, as shown i 
Afazimum dimensions; 18 inches in any direction, ex- 
cept when in the form of a roll they are 30 by 4 inches 
for most countries and 40 by 6 inches for certain 
countries, as shown below. 

a of merchandise—For all foreign 
destinations, 1 cent each 2 ounces or fraction, 
with a minimum charge of 2 cents. Limt of weight: 
18 ounces. Mazimum dtmenstons; 18 inches in 
length, 8 inches in width, and 4 inches in thickness, 
ig ae when in the form of a roll they are 18 by 


3. 
_Commercial papers—For all foreign destina- 
tions, 1 cent each 2 ounces or fraction, with a min- 
imum charge of 5 cents. Limit of wetght and mazi- 
mum dimensions; Same as for printed matter, 
Merchandise—Pac es of merchandise, except 
as next below, weighing 8 ounces or less, for Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico, ewfoundland, and Panama, i} 
cents for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof, 


& 
Newfoundland, and Panama, 1 
cent each 2 ounces or fraction thereof’. > & 


rates prescribed in the Postal Laws and bony epeger a 
1924. The certain other countries referred to are— 
Argentina, Balearic Islands, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
Canary Islands, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican ic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti. 
Honduras, Republic of Mexico, Newfoundland, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador Hl, Spain 
and its colonies, and Uruguay. Other second-class 
matter mailed to Canada and Newfoundland by pub- 
lishers or registered news agents is subject to the 
postage rate of 1 cent for each 4 ounces or traction. 


SS 


"6 


Commercial air transport of mail, express and 
passengers has developed so rapidly recently that lt 
bas become an established part of the country’s 
transportation and communication system. 

There are 19 contractors operating 32 lines and 
there are 14,502 miles of mail airways over which tbe 

lanes are flown 30,450 miles daily. The air mail 
fines traverse 37 states, touching at 108 cities which 
®re centers for trade areas having 69 million people. 

The mail planes in addition to mail, carry in most 
cases, express and passengers. 

Considerable of the mileage is flown over lighted 
alrways and cn January 1, 1929 there was approxi- 
mately 8,000 miles of lighted airways. 3 

Planes carry a wide diversity of products, ranging 
from lingerie to machinery; from food products to 
currency, stocks and bonds, and so forth. 

Recently the average weight of mail carried per 
Month by ali mail planes was in excess of 250,000 
pounds. The reduction in air mail rates August 1, 
1928 stimulated the use of air mail. The rate is 5 
cents for the first ounce and 10 cents for each addi- 
Pons ounce to any point in the United States and 
ts possessions, You can send the same weigat for 
6c. air mail to any point in the United States on or 
off the air mail route that you can send for 2 cents oy 
train mail. 

Envelope. The official insignia for air mail is the 
blue, white and red markings, but this marxing isn >t 
essential. Any envelope or wrapping cin v2 usel 
When using plain envelope or wrapping, write 
“AIR MAIL” in bold letters. 

Mail Boxes and Chutes. Air Mail may be posted 
in any mail box or chute. In Chicago they are 
labeled with the Air Mail closing time. All times 
indicated are Standard Time. 

Registered Matl. Air mail can be registered the 
Same as ordinary mail by payment of a registration 
fee of 15 cents for $50.00 and 20 cents for $100.00. 


United States Postal Information : 


COMMERCIAL AIR TRANSPORT IN THIS COUNTRY. 
(Data, by American Air Transport Association, are as of Sept. 8, 1928.) 


International registered mail rate is 15 cents. Ins trad 
and C. O. D. Air Mail can be sept the sade as 
ordinary mail at the regular rates. 

Valuables exceeding postal insurance maximmmm 
may insured by private companies handling 
Marine Insurance, 


rr 


Spectal Delivery. Special delivery air mall can 
sent the same as ordinary special delivery at 
regular rate. When arrival time is after 2.00 p 
add special delivery stamp for delivery on that day, 


Train. 
New York to San Francisco. .83 hrs. 31 hrs. 
Chicago to New York..... .-20 hrs. 9 hrs. 20 min, 
St. Paul to Dallas......... .37 brs. 17 hrs. 45 min, 
New York to Atlanta....... 24 brs. 10 hrs. 17 min. 
Boston to Cleveland........16 hrs 


Airplane mail has been since the middle of 1928 @ 
feature of trans-Atlantic steamship service between 
New York City and European terminals. : 


STEAM NAVIGATION ON WESTERN UNITED STATES WATERS. 
(From an account in the San Francisco Herald, in 1857.) 


The first vessel ever built on the waters of the West, 
Was the brig Dean. She was launched at the present 
gite of Allegheny cljy, near Pittsburg, in 1806. She 
afterwards made a voyage from Pittsburg jto the 
Mediterranean. After the purchase of Louisiana from 
Napolecn, in 1803, some Eastern capitalists sent out 
mechanics, and built several ships on the Ohio.. 

In 1805, Jonas Spoir built the ship Scott, on the 
Kentucky river, 20 miles above Fran.fort. This ves- 
gel was the first that ever made a guccessfiil trip to the 
Falls of the Ohio. She remained there for several 
months before the occurrence of a rise in the river suf- 
ficient to float her over. 

In the meantime, two other vessels from Pittsburg 
had arrived at the Falls, and in the attempt to get 
over, the largest one was sunk, and soon after torn to 
pleces by the violence of the current. This accident 
was so discouraging, that no further attempts at ship- 
building were made on the Ohio, 

In 1811, Fulton and Livingston, having established 
® ship-yard at Pittsburg, for the purpose of introduc- 
ing steam navigation on the Western waters, built an 
experimental boat for the service. 

(oit was furnished with a prcpelling wheel at the 
gtern, and two masts; for Fulton believed at that time, 
that.the occasional use of sails would be indispensable. 

‘This first Western steamboat, was called the Orleans, 
and her carrying \capacity was 100 tons: In thewinter 
of 1812, she made her first trip from Pittsburg to New 
Orloans in 14 days. She continued to make regular 
trips between New Orleans and Natchez until the 
i4th of July, 1814, when she was wrecked by striking 
Med near Baton Rouge, on her upward bound 

gage. 

The average speed of this boat was only about 
8 miles an hour, 

The second steamboat of the West was the Uttle 
Comet, rated at 25 tons. Her machinery was on a 
plan for which a patent was obtained by D. French, 
the builder, in 1809. She went to Louisville in the 
summer of 1813, and descended to New Orleans in the 
Spring of 1814. She made two voyages to Natchez, 
and was then gold, taken to pieces, and the engine was 
put _up in a cotton factory, 

The Vestivius is the next In this record. 


She was 
built at Pittsburg for a company, 


the several mem- 


bers of which resided at New York, Philadelphia a 
New Orleans. In 1815-'16, she made r t 
for several months from New Orleans to Natchez. 

At last she was finally burnt while approac the 
former place with a valuable cargo on board. fter 
being submerged for some time, her hulk was raise 
and refitted, and she was afterwards in the Louisy 

9. 


a aie bec epting tat to brite pe of war, 
€ left New Orleans for Pittsburg on the 6th 
May{I, 815,and reached Louisville in 28 


Wheeling, Va. 
Western waters, 


, = Loy 2, 

The Washington was the first boat made to carry” 
her boilers on deck, and this plan was such an obvioug 
improvement that all the steamboatg on those waters 
retain it to the present day, 

The engines constructed under Fulton's patent had 
upright and stationary cylinders, In French's en- 
gines vibrating cylinders were used. The cylinders of 
the Washington were placed in a horizontal popitionn 
which gave the vibrations to the pitman. ton 
er French used single low-pressure eagines. 

hreve employed a double high-pressure engine, 
with cranks at right angles, and tis 9 : rat ont 
Case erent ee d his 

apt. Shreve ie great invention of the eam 
cutoff with flues to the boilers, by which three-fifths 
of the fuel was saved. P 


United States—Postal Statistics. ki 


a : -UNITED STATES POSTAL STATISTICS. 
Extent [PaidasCom- Gross Gross Ex- Ordinary 


Post pensation of} Revenue of enditure of |Postage 
Offices. Postmasters.| Department . B ioe ‘Stans 


epartment . 
Dollars. 


13; 66,2. p 

19, | 107.749. 3eF 3:998,544,564 
| 19, 115,594,921 |  4,239,278,896 
20 124°785,697 | 4°621.285'723 
21, 138,784,487 | 5,270,549,115 
22's 152,362,116 | 5,330,886,845 

22 167,399,169 |  5,751,017.91 
23; 178,449,778 | 6,284,450,495 
24 190,238,288 | 7,061.036,615 
25 208,351.886 |  7,651,400,405 
26 221,004,102 | 8;731,875,393 
27 229'977,224 | 9,067,164/886 
28": 237:648,926 | 10,046'068,728 
248/525,450 | _9,928/268,748 
262:067.541 | 10,962,358, 748 
283/543,769 | 11,112/254/281 
11,226.386,415 
11,671,842/200 
12°451.522;177 
13,065,784.852 
15,020,470, 168 
13,212,790,033 
13,869,934,907 
14,261,948,813 
15,478,095, 130 


556,893,129 

% t 587,412,755 | 15,954,470,462 
SEED Canis ses 6 o.0.0,0)0 0 50,957 | 464,269 09 1, 639,281, 648 17,386,555,506 

DER Gde ss sBesccv ces) 20,001 y 4. 6 679,704.0 16,333,410,317 

714,577; “top 15,999,701,194 


Te 
1923. 
1924... 132° 655,147 


$677,145)1915... $65,684,708 
12... 20°237,084/1916... 86,019, ee 
473... 33,818,870/1917... 131,954 

14... 43,444271|1918... 148,471, ‘doo 


1919. Sates = y Fd 
1920. 157,276,322 
6/1921... 152/389,903 


ett t Leg 439 ores By eit ee 
1,671,300/1926... 134,178,558 
1927.,. 147,359,254 


POSTAL RECEIPTS AT BIG CITIES. 


Kansas 
St. Louis. City. Detroit. | Brooklyn, 


$6,627,281) $3,396,616; $3,190,658) $1,931,856 pith 139; $765,139) $1,430,788 
82} 3 53) 3,368,864 3 811,190 829,392 »D0D, 
8,598,656) 4,148,703 TT 2,414,403 932,728) 945,370; 1,612,872 


Phila- 
Chicago. delphia. Boston. 


38] 3:266,866|} 1,227 eA poset 
10,550,261) 4,593,110) 4,210,5: 3,266, 2227, 1179,313] 2,026,17 
11.680'177| 4°8761913| 415281611] 3°575.079| 1.319,565| 1.258.985| 2.016.901 
12°907.438| 5,483,707| 4.925,282| 3/569,184| 1,476,202) 1,410,908] 2,299,891 

13'990'835| 5,858/115| 5,244'748| 3/906,498| 1,639, 1,608,669| 2,438/229 

"193| 5.890,892| 5,398;978! 3/887:460| 1,838,666] 1,639,366] 2,397,504 

15.786.548| 6,140,593] 5,785,725| 4,157,285| 2,000; 1,784028| 2/451/210 

18,066.057| 6,746.4 6,203,420| 4/410/414| 2'255,482| 1:992,606| 2,540,453 

19,781.438| 7,230, 6,674,.795| 4.615,774| 2,391.455| 2;248402| 2'682/225 

°805.995| 7,531,425] 7,014,362| 4/909, 2'424° 27545,020| 2°767,149 

23'595.740| 8.031.233| 7/741,066| -5,092'442| 2,643,233} 2'849'867| 2,936,924 

26°289'585|  8.493'179| 8,249,728] 5,311.571| 2,897,066, 3,187,669| 3,535,624 
23495,729| 8. 8091.523|. 5,158,681] 3,076,383; 3,292;229] 3,564,517 
26,069,208] 9.138,977| 8,712,749] 5,533,161| 3,393,127| 3.743,801| 3,913/447 

28'167,088| 9°764,917| 9/113,112| 5,800,689| 3,668,847] 4)141/111) 2,975,439 

31,094'855| 11,622,817] 10,120,388] 6.659,249| 4,139/823|' 4,553,796| -4,780;07 

662,256] 12'871,285| 10:776,713] 7,4221053| 5,025,492) 5,001,240} 5,220,101 

41/241'378| 14/692'104| 11,171,916| 8,234,742) 6,032,429) 5,561,099] 5,461,552 
42°209'744| 15,591,059} 11,560,886} 8.722/430| 6,488'887) ©5,739)977| 5,689,604 

"827.877| 15,361,467| 12/217,364| .9.598,507| °7,014,682| 5,905,089] 7 6,026,895 

"078,720! 17,058,353} 13,585,887) 10,906,971] 8,142,533) '°6,991,901)* 6,716,707 

61,695,600) 52, 18} 16,703.810| 13,973,295| 11,474,434| 8,730.2 7,831,320| 7,156.42 
65,478,107| 56,078,907| 17,757.085| 14,739;734| 12,099,496] 9,425,034) 8.457.228} 7414.01 
60,655,018] 20/144'561| 16,139: 428.962 0,921,774 10,039,635] | 8,282,87! 
61,895,230! 20,432,011) 3 iy 10,782,077 8,987,189 


Ruilways on} Total Yearly 
Annual YEAR _ Annual 
cost: (Fiscal) aie Mail nylon of Tg Cost. 


2 $316 1 586.081 298 or, 134960 

: 7924... 3,02 F 729 

93,950.038 1925,..| 230,470 | 579:256,031 98, 827,442 
1,366,108 1926...] 2291280 | 575:732'158 | 97,608,401 
93,267,142 1927...) 228/992 | 675,119,890 oT 818 3B 
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Record of 
Chrouologn, 


1927—DECEMBER 


Deo. 10—Congress welcomed Col. C. A. Lindbergh. 
and voted the Congressional Medal of Honor to him. 

Deo 11—''Reds”’ seized Cunton, China, but the place 
was recaptured, and 600 were executed. among 
them 14 bobbed hair girls and the Soviet Russian 
Vice Consul. Chinese nationalist troops raided, 
Dee; 16, the Soviet Consulate at Hankow. 

Dee. 12—At.Oxlahoma City, Okla., troops called out 
by Governor H. S. Jobnston held the State Capitol 
‘under arms and barred from its halls the State 
legislators. called to hear impeachment charges 

~ against the Governor. The Assembly meeting out- 
side the Capitol, voted charges against _the Gov- 
ernor. Troops were withdrawn from Senate on 
Dec. 14, and the Senate met and voted to accept 
impeachment charges. On Dec. 29 the Senate. 
pronounced the charges illegal, and adjourned, 


LINDBERGH FLIES TO MEXICO. 


Dec. 15—Col. C. A. Lindbergh: in his Spirit of St. 
Louis, left Washington bound for Mexico City. 
He reached there Dec. 14th Elapsed time of 
flight, 27 hours, 13 minutes. He was a guest at the 
presidential palace on Dec. 15. He attended a bull 
fight on Dec. 18. His mother, Mrs. Evangeline L. 
Lindbergh, left Detroit with several others, Dec. 19, 
in a ord plane, bound for Mexico City, stopping at 
several places on the way, and reaching the Mexican 
Capital on Dec. 22, by way of Tampico. 

=—Col, Lindbergh, on Dec. 20, using a Mexican plane, 
took President Calles for the latter's first air flight, 
then he took up ex-President Obregon, and U. S. 
Ambassador D. W. Morrow. The Colonel and his 
mother left Mexico City_on Dee. 28, the latter 
reaching Detroit on Jan. 2, 1928 by way of Tam- 
pico. San Antonio, Tex., and St. Louis, Her plane 
was forced down twice by snow east of Chicago. 

. For her son’s flight, see Dec, 28. 

=Hx.-Sec. of War Henry L. Stimson, of N. Y. City, 
a lawyer, was named by President Coolidge to suc- 
eced the late Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood as Governor 
General of the Philippines. 

—At Providence, R. L., G. E. Sheldon, 74, Sec.-Treas., 
of the Phenix Trust Co., shot and killed his wife 

. and himself. 

Dec, 144—ihe British House of Lords, at London, 
241 to 88, approved the act. authorizing the new 
Church of England Prayer Book. The House of 
Commons, Dec, 15, by 247 to 205, rejeeted the 
Prayer Book, 2 

—FKire destroyed the older part of the Hospice St. 
Charles Orphanage, Quebec, Canada, Killing 50. 

HEARST’S FORGED MEXICAN 
DOCUMENTS. 


15—W. R. Hearst and his agents testifying 
before a U. S, Senate Committee at Washington, 
submitted alleged stolen Mexican documents 
d $1,215,000 to be paid to 4 senators — 
$500, to Borah of Idaho, $350,000 to Heflin of 
Alabama, $350,000 to Norris of Nebraska, and 
$15,000 to LaFollette of Wisconsin, all four 
senators made sworn denials. The money it was 
Sard in the documents, was to be paid by order of 
President Calles, through A. M. Elias, his Consul 
General at N. Y. City. Elias told the committee 
the documents were spurious and he had never 
made nor been asked to make any payments. 
The Senate Committee, on Jan. 11, 1928 reported 
the documents fraudulent and spurious. 
—Charges against Queens Boro President M. E, 
Connolly, alleged sewer graft by subordinates, were 
filed with Goy. Smith, who, Dec. 16, appointed 


Supreme Court, Justice Townsend Seudder. to. 


Dec. 16--Benjamin Purnell, 66, ‘King of the House 
of David’ died at Benton Harbor, Mich: He Jett 
word to his religious followers that he would rise 
again in 3 days—but he didn't. 

Dec. 17—The body of Marian Parker, 12, ert ie 
Dec, 15 from the Junior High School at Los 
Angeles, Calif., and held for ransom, was delivered 
to her father, Perry M. Parker, banker, by a man 
who took $1,500 ransom from him and yanished 
before the father discovered the child, wrapped in 
a bundle was not asleep but dead, with both legs 
cut off, William Edward Hickman, 19, was cap- 
tured, Dec. 22, at Echo, Oreg., in a stolen auto 
which he had driven from Los Angeles. He said 
the Parker child was strangled on Dee. 16 by 
Cramer, an accomplice. He was jailed at Pendle- 
ton, Oreg., where he twice tried suicide. On the 
way to Los Angeles, by train, he confessed that he 
lone strangled Marlon and eut her legs off while 
She was unconscious, He was jailed at Los Angeles 


Chronology, 1927. 


jaec. 10, 


the Dear. Z 
1927—Dec. 10, 1928, 


on Dec. 27._ His trial opened on Jan. 26, 1928. .- 

He was found sane, Feb. 9, by a jury. : 
—A twitching of her eyelid saved Miss Fannie 

Broyles from being buried alive near Luray, Va, 

She had laid unconscious from a blow on the head 

by a falling limb. She was lifted from the coffin 

and revived, 

SUBMARINE 5-4 DISASTER. 


—Tre U. S. Submarine S-4, with 40 men aboard, 
came in collision, when rising to the surface with 
the U. S. Coast Guard destroyer, and rum chaser, — 
Paulding, and sank in 101 feet of water, just outside 
the harbor of Provincetown, Mass., off’ the tip of 
Cape Cod. The Paulding ‘crushed in’ her Iower 
holds was aided to port. Divers heard tappings on 
the inside of the S-4 hull for 3 days, saying 6 were 
still alive, and asking for air and food. Air was — 
forced into the submarine on Dec. 22: on Jan. 4 the 
first bodieg were taken from the sunken eraft— 
those of Lieut. Commander R. K. Jones, Lieut, 
Joseph McGinley, and Chief Machinist's Mate — 


Hodges. 

Dec, 18S—The Communist Party, at Moscow, expelled — 
Kameneff, Radek, Piatakof, Rakovsky, 5 a 7 
Smirnofi, Yevdokimoff, Sapronoff, Lashevich and — 
Muraloff. ; = SS 

Dec. 20—A jury (0 men and 2 Women) at Cincinnati 
acquitted George Remus, lawyer and ex-"Bootleg — 
King” who killed his wife on Oct. 6 last. He had 
been charged with murder. The jury found he — 
was insane when he shot Mrs. Remus because he~ 
thought she had betrayed him to a Prohibition 
agent. Probate Judge W. H. Lueders, Dec. 30, — 
committed him to the State Hospital for Criminal : 
Insane, at Lima. oe 

—The bodies of the late President Harding and his — 
wife were placed in the Harding Memorial, at — 
Marion, O. $ : 

Dec. 21—Congress adjourned to Jan. 4, 1928. 

Dec. 22—The Daily Telegraph, the first panes 
paper published in London has been sold by Lo 
Burnham to Sir William Berry, James Gower 
Berry and Sir Edward Llifte. Z 


HYDROPLANE DAWN LOST AT SEA, 


Dec. 23—The hydroplane, The Dawn, 
Mrs. Frances W. Grayson, Lieut. Oskar Omdal of — 
Sweden, Brice Goldsborough and Fred Koehl 
left Roosevelt Field, L. L, for Europe via Harpor 
Grace, Newfoundland. The dirigible airship 
Los Angeles, and the destroyers M an : 
Sturtevant searched off the coast, a week later, but 
found no trace of the missing plane, The crew of 
the British Schooner, Rose Anne Belliveau said ~~ 
they heard a plane fall into the sea at 7.30 p.m., 
Dec, 23, in a snow and sleet storm 18 miles off 
Cape Cod, - 
Dec. 24—At Buenos Aires, Argentina, bombs planted 
by Saceo-Vanzetti sympathizers, exploded at the 
branch of the Nat’l City Bank of N. Y., where 
several persons were seriously injured and the 
building partly destroyed; and at the branch of thi 
F.rst Natl. Bank of Boston. ; 
—Fire partly destroyed the Standard Oil plant at — 
Tientsin, China. i one 
Dec. 25—Six died from drinking holiday “booze” at 
N. Y. City. At Brooklyn a wifé-and-child slayer 
awaiting trial celebrated by killing himself in Ray- 
mond St. Jail, and at So. Pittsburgh, Tenn, ina —~ 
brawl between County officers and the local police, 
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Dec. 29—The Mexican senate unanimously adopte 
the amended Oil Law passed already by 
Chamber of Deputies, ‘'s ' 
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29—The U. §. Dist. Court at Cheyenne, Wyo. In Westminster, ten lost thelr lv 
h :. > WYo., él es 
order of the U"S. Supreme Court, entered a were driven from their homes. Sen 
sige cancelling the Teapot Dome oil reserve | Jan. 7—Prince Chichibu brother of the Emperor of 
saseé to the Sinclair interests. Japan announced at Tokio his engagement to 
Miss Setsu Matsudaira, daughter of the Ambas- 
sador to the U. S., who is a commoner, having 
renounced his nobility tities. 
Jen. 8-—The sing ot Atghanisten with bis wite, 
iH : 3 rown prince, aughters, al 2. atte hb 
uty a oa ee an found in her flat on arrived at Naples and Rome on a Boropesnieeeps 
a P oe a. XCits. | Jan. 9—At West Frankfort, Ill, 21 were kdled out- 


= on the waters of the Hudson River ich , 
caused spread of a fire which started on a Hoboken Teas fog ee Sine i Bag ieee Fe 


dock, swept two blocks of waterfront between lith 
® and i3th Sts, and burned for five hours. it de- | J8% 10—At Concord, N. H., Fred H. Thompson, 
| stroyed property valued at 31,000,000, including | B0Ston Post reporter, was acquitted by a jury in 

the steamship Seneca, Spel Coe ot fee poe eee 
—At Tokio, Japan, the first un {Se ed matter belonging to the 4 c Monthly 
_the Far iat was Suesen ae een containing the reply of Governor Alfred EK, Smith 
6 and La halt Builes, Tt is constructed on the pat- | ° 82 Attack on his religion, 

ie N. Y. subway system and is said to be GRAY-SNYDER ELECTROCUTI ‘ 
Droof against earthquakes. It connects the rail- j 12—Mrs. Ruth B carol nee ; 
terminus at Ueno with Asakusa Park, the | “judd Garay 3h - her Jone’, Scie: Seoeeraeee 
"3 J TAY, D5, 2 

Coney Island of Tokio. electneity at Sing Sig Prison, N.Y. at res 
pectively 11.06 p.m. and 11.14p.m. They had been 
convicted, at Long Island City, in May 9, 1927, 
of the murder (by their own senarate confessions) 
of the woman's husband, Albert Snyder, 45, art 
editor of the magazme, Motor Boating, whose body 
was found early on March 20, 1927 in a bed at the 
1928—JANUARY. Snyder Home in Queen’s Village, L. I. e had 


“ a= Sn ke been strangled and clubbed to death. Mrs. Soca 
Feo GA nO ae Sin Seeeee Tae HEG | last words were “Futher fonsive, them, for ey 
‘flight from Belize. The Colonel on Jan. 3 pro-| ‘20w not what they do,” she left a daughter, 

ceeded by air to Tegucigalpa, capital of Honduras: Lorraine, 10. Gray left a daughter, Jane, 10 


- A snapshot of Mrs. Snyder m the electnc chair 
on Jan. 5 Ee 2 Ah Sue eee was taken secretly by a reporter and published. 


& 
Autopsies at the prison by the state’s surgeons 
4 a he ne eh ee showed the executed pair had normal brains. 
bergh; on Jan. 10 he took up the —At Mount Morris, Mich., Dorothy Schneider, 5, 
of Panama, Rodolfo Chiari for a ride in was kidnapped on her way home from school at 

Jan. 11 he motored to the Canal Zone: noon and a Sheriff's posse found her mutilased body 

ae teteo Cao8. On Jen. 2, te Gow'|. StS D-t qeecated nedar the M00 <6 o crack meee ase 

: ae village. olp! ng, 47, marm = 

to Panama and there met Costes and dren, an elder of the Church of Christ, at Owosso, 

confessed and was jailed at Flint, Jan. 16. The 

Nat'l Guard prevented a mob from lynching him, 

Carpenter Hotaling, was sentenced, Jan. 18 to life 
imprisonment in solitary confinement, 

Jan. 13—At Berlin, Karl Boettecher, who last Sum- 
mer kilied Countess Lambsdorf and litth Senta 
Eckert after an atrocious assault, was beheaded. 

—President and Mrs. Coolidge, and the American 
delegates to the Pan-American Conference, at 
Havana, Cuba, headed by Charles E. qr 
left Washington in a special train for Key West, 
Fla., armving there on Jan. 14, and embarking on 
Jan. 15, for Havana, 

—Miss Frances St. John Smith, 18, of N. Y. City, 4 
freshman at Smith College, Northampton, Miasg., 
vanished. 

Jan. 14—A U. S. Marine transport plane left Miami, 
Fila., at 5.31 8.m., and made @ non-stop flight io 
12 hours to Manog Nicaragua, plloted by 
Maj. L. N. Bourne, Lieut, Jacob Platcha, and 
Sergt. B. F. Beicher. 

—Fred Hoyt, a Kansas aviator, on the way from 
Salt Lake to Boise, Idaho, dropped by  ~aracthute 
from his disabled plane into a Mountain canyon, 
where he froze to death. ‘ 

jan. 15—The battlesmp Texas bearing President 

= Dr. F. A. Cook Arctie explorer who in Coolidge and the American detegates ‘to the Pan 
923 was indicted and in 1925 convicted of mail American Conference arrived at Havana, where 

frauds in oi] land promotion and was sentenced to the President and his wife were acclaimed and 
14 yrs., 9 mos. in prison, and a $12,000 fine. Cook lodged by President Machado of Cuba at the 
hag staid in pnson pending the appeal now ended. | Presidential Palace. 
es tedet denen augetslature opened. at | PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. OPENED. 
Janu. 16—Fresident Coolidge, speaking at the opéning 
of the sixth Pan American Conference, at Havana, . 
declared that the sovereignty of small yainens, s Me 
a 
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parents at Ravenswood, Chicago, and got $80,000 
at a local bank. — ° 


5 
g 


sere ee 
plore 


u 


aR David Field and hunted game in the 


a jungles. 

—At Scranton; Pa. a dynamite bomb damaged the 
_ afternoon Times plant and wrecked several 
x It was the eighth explosion there in a 
“year, and was laid to the enemies ‘of the Anti-Vice 


“In the Sierra Leone, Afiaca, protectorate, 250,000 
megro slaves were freed by decree of the 
British Govt. 


The cold wave that has taken a toll of more than 
_ forty lives throughout the country, sent the mercury 

_ below zero in many places and caused three raii- 
_ oad wrecks continued to cause suffering in N. Y. 
_ City. The lowest temperature of the Winter, 
4i degrees at 5 A. M. was recorded and four deaths 
from were 


3 for the first time since 1398 a parish church 
_ 3 miles off Walton, covered with shells and sea 
weed. It had been submerged by erosion of the 

- shore line 


of the sea. 
‘The U. 8. Supreme Court ruled that the U. S. 
District Court m Texas had no power to release on 


respected in this hemisphere, and all, t ge 
and small, are on terms of ‘ahsohite equaity.. e 
da ee for friendship and understanding. 


aries Stans ed e°Texas took the Coolidges back to Key West on’ 
te poon remed or has ‘been offered one | Jas. 17 and the special train started for_Washing- 


penny 0 valuable thing by any ton. ‘Fhe Conference adjourned on Feb. 20. é 

= Siediiter capreccnintive ‘of the Mexican Govern- |—The Russian Soviet Government, headed by 

- ment and we make that statement in as plain terms | Joseph Stalin, has banished its opponents—Leon 

~ gg we are able to make it.” Trotsky to Vierny, on the Chinese-Turkestau 
=z : 2 frontier; Leon Kameneff, to Pensa; Gregory 
‘ Zinovieft, to Tambov; Christian Rakovaky, to 
Astrakhan; Karl Radek, to the Urals, ete. 

Jan. 17—A special U. §.-Senate Committee reported 
senator-elect Frank L. Smith of Ldinois “‘ineligible™ 
because of $452,782 contributed and spent tn his 
primary fight. ne Senate, Jan, 19, declared the 
Smith seat vacant. 

—A confessed incendiary set 12 fires at Washington, 


; gh ikment eS, 
; ; hboring streets, swamped basements D.C., tnchiding the: Woolworth store, on Pennsyl- 
Sy aia the first stories of houses to the ceilings. 


vania Avenue. 


= ger. « . = ill 
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“Jan. 17—The French aviators, 
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Jan. 19—By 30 to 
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Lebrix flew from Colon to Maracay, near Caracas, 
Venezuela. ~= Ada babes alighted at Mexico 
City, from Guatemala City, 

Jan. 18—The Pan American Conference held its 
first business session, at Havana. 

—At London, Wilfred Francis MeCartney, of British 
hirth, and George Hansen, a German, were found 
guilty of espionage on behalf of Russia at the Old 
Bailey and sentenced tc ten years’ penal servitude. 

1, the Democrats of the Senate 
voted confidence in the leadersmp of Senator 
Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas, who on Jan. 13 
rebuxed Senator Heflin of Alabama for the latter's 
attack on the Cathohe Church and Governor Smith 
ot New Yor. 2 

Jan. 20—New York City was host to William Thomas 
Cosgrave, President of the Executive Counell of the 
Irisa Free State. 

—Mrs, Rachel Littleton Vanderbilt who last Novem- 
ber got a divorce from Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., 
was married, at Windsor, Vt., to Jasper Morgan, 


On 
Zan. 26 he flew 400 miles, from-Colon to Cartagena, 
in Columbia; on Jan. 27 he flew to Bogota, Colom~- 
bia, where, on Jan. 28, President Mendez gave him 
the Cross of Boyaca. On Jan. 29 he flew to 
Maracay Field, 50 miles from Caracus, Venezuela. 
and President Gomez gave him the decoration of 
the Order of the Liberator. 


CHARGES AGAINST MRS. KNAPP. 


Jan. 22—At Albany, N. Y., a recommendation that 
prosecuyvion upon cr.minal charges be instituted 
@gainst Mrs. Florence E, 9. Knapp, Dean of tne 
College of Home Economics at Syracuse University 
and former Secretary of State, as a result of 
irregular and wlegal practices of which she is 
accused in her official capacity, in connection with 
the conduct of the 1925 State census, was filed 
with Governor Smith by Randall J. Le Boeut Jr., 
folluwing an investigation conducted by him under 
the Sherinan-Moreland act. She resigned, Jan. 25, 
as Dean of the College of Home Heconomicsa of 
Syracuse University, (See Feb. 1). 

lan. 12—William T. Cosgrave, President of the 
Executive Councll of the Irish Free State, called 
on rresident Coolidge at the White House. He 
dined at tne Winte House the next day, and on 
Jan. 25 was received by both houses of Congress. 
The Cathone University, on Jan. 26, mado him an 
Li.D. He went to Phiadelphia, and, on Jan, 23, 
in a snow storm, to Valley #orge. His train was 
Wrecked and the engineer kilied, near Ottawa 
Can., Jan. 30, but Cosgrave was unharmed an 
arrved there 3 hours late. Returning to N. Y. 
City, he left there on Fep. 4 for ireland. 

Jan. 24—At washington, Mahlon T. Everhart of 
Pueblo, Col., son-in-law of Alvert B. Fall, former 
Secretary of the Interior, testifying before the 
Senate Committes on Pubhe Lands, inquirin; 
further into the Teapot Dome oil leases, declare: 


that in May, 1922, in Washington and in New 
York, Harry F. Sinclar, head of the oil interest3 
that bear his name, delivered to him Liberty bonds 


of a value of $233,000, all of which went to Fall. 


Subsequently, Everhart said, Sinclair let Fall have 


$36,000 more. ‘ 


Jan. 25—TLhe King of Afghanistan arrived at Paris. 
Jan. 26—The French aviators, Costes and Lebrix, few 
900 miles, from Colon, Canal Zone, to Guatemala 


iv. 
—At Chicago, the homes of City Controller C. C. 
Fitzmorrls and ex-smoke Inspector Dr. W. H. Reid, 


were bombed. 


big EN U.S. Navy dirigible balloon, Los 
; eles, alighted on the deck of the naval, aircratt- 


“carrier warship, Saratoga, off Newport, R. I. 


, and 

-arctucling contact by flexible tubing was established, 
=-At Cardiff, Wales, Daniel Driscoll and &dward 
Rowlands were hanged for the murder, Sept. 30, 
1927, of David Lewis; 2,000 outside the prison 


sobbed and prayed, led by clergy. 


—At Nassau, Bahamas, found guilty of receiving 
stolen liquor Charles H, Nestle, former U.S: prohi- 
bition official, was sentenced to one year at hard 


labor by the court. 


Jan. 28—Communists are sald to have massacred 
1,500 Chinese, mecluding women and children, on 


the north border of Kwangtung Province, China. 


—The Mandalay-Rangoon express train plunged 
elt a@ bridge in Burma, and 52 passengers were 


Jan. 29—At Mexico City, French aviators, Dieudonne 
Costes and Joseph Lebrix, landed at Valbuena 


Field. 


Jan. 30—Phantom, a performing show horse was car- 
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~ ried by ae from Paris (Le Bourget) to Lo: 
Croydon). : 

Jon Bt Col. C. A, Lindbergh flew his Spirit of St. 
Louis from Maracay, Venezue 1000. miles to 
St. Thomas (Charlotte Amalie), V: gin Islands and- 
was back on American soil after his Mexico- 
Central and South American trip. On Feb. 2 he 
fiew to San Juan, Porto Rico, where, on Feb. 3, in 
welcoming him the Legislature, in special session, — 
passed and gave to him a resolution pleading for — 
Porto Rico freedom from American control, : 

—The London (Engl) Daily News has bought the 
Westminster Gazette. 


FEBRUARY. 


Feb. 1—The Rev. Claude H. Priddy, 51, ex-M, E. 
Pastor of Stamford, Conn., slew with an axe, at 
Farmingdale, N. ¥., his wife and two sors. He = 
was committed to the State Hospital for Criminal —_ 


8. 


ment, named in the 
= Mrs. Knapp, 
employes. < 

—Suprems Court Justice Townsend Scudder was 
ordered by the Appellate Division in Brooklyn te 
abandon his secret preliminary hearings in the 
removal proceedings against Borough President 
Maurice E. Connolly of Queens. 

Feb. 2—Fire at Fall River, Mass., destroyed business 
buildings, worth $20,000,000, including 6 banks, 
3 theatres, 3 hotels, and the Court House. 

Feb. 3—At Washington, Robert W. Stewart, Chair. 
man of the Board of Directors of the Standard Oi 
Company of Indiana, was arrested following a — 
second refusal to tell the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. what he knows about 
the disposition of about $3,000,000 of the 
profits of the extinct Continental Trading Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Canada. He got a writ of habeas 
Corpus, Feb. 4, and was released on $1,000 ball. 
He had been urged to testify by J. D. Rockefeller, 

r. The writ was quashed in Feb. 23 and he gave 
ail and appealed. 

Feb. 4—On his 26th birthday, Col. C. A. Lindbergh 
flew from Porto Rico to Santo Domingo; on Feb. 6 
he flew to Port Au Prince, Hayti, carrying a sack 
of mail for Port au Prince and Havana, inaugurat- 
ing an air mai! service between the Do 
Republic and Cuba. yi 


COSTES AND LEBRIX REACH U. 8, 


—Costes and Lebrix, French aviators, flew from 
Mexico City to New Orleans, 

—President Coolidge, speaking at the dedication of 
the $10,000,000 Nat'l Press Ciub Building. Wash- 
ington, D. C., urged newspaper to be less critical 
and more constructive. He advised the press to 
support eMicient local government and to cooperate 
= the United States Government in forelgh 
affairs, 

—The first through train on the Vermont Central 
since the New England flood, 90 days ago, was 
acclaimed all along the reconstructed Mne, from 
St. Albans, south to White River Junction, — 
Gov. J. E. Weeks of Vermont was a peseens er a 

Feb. 6—At Washington, the new arbitration treaty — 
with France was signed on the anniversary of the — 
first Franco-American treaty of alliance, Feb. 6, 


1778. 
Feb, 7—At London, King George opened the fourth 
session of the sixth Panlameat 4 
—The House of Bishops, 35 to 5, and the House of 
Clergy, 247 to 35, voted approval of the revised 
prayer book of the Church of England. ¥ 3 
—United States Secretary of State Kellogg visited the 
Canadian Parliament, at Ottawa, and lunched with — 
Premier King. The Canadian Government dined 
him at the Governor-General’s residence, Feb. 8. 
—Deputy Sherifts J. P. Grove and W. McClure were 
slain when taking two young convicted burglars 11 
an auto from Lafayette, Ind. to the State Reforma~ — 


Havana, Cuba, 
where, on Feb. 10, he received the medal of the 
Province and the Key of the City. ig. 

—Costes and Lebrix, French aviators, flew their bi- 
pee Nungesser-Coll, from Aionigomet ys Ala, to 
ashlnugton, where on Feb. 10, they lunched at the 
White House and were received by oa ne 
—tLieut. F. L. Rhea and L, R, Lonnergan, wher. 


y 
~ 
ao 


navy plane fell into the Pacific, off Point Loma, 


Feb. 8—Mme. Anastasia Tschaikovsky, said to be 
the Grand Duchess Anastasia, a daughter of Czar 
Nicholas of Russia who escaped the royal massacre 
in 1918 at Ekaterinberg, arrived at N. Y. City 
from Europe. 

—Gov. Ed. Jackson of Indiana was put on trial at 
Indianapolis accused of having tried in 1923 to 

4) bribe Gov, W. T. MeCray to name J. E. McDonald 

nf as Marion County Prosecutor. He was acquitted, 

- Feb. 16, under the statute of limitations. 

~ ' Feb. 9—A jury at Los — found W. E. Hickman 
pe pass ne an Sa in in 1927, of 

an Parker. e had pleaded insanity when 
arraigned for murder. On Feb. 


of radio-telephone service to Germany. 

Feb. 11—John D. Rockefeller, Jr., testifying to the 
U, S. Senate Public Lands Committee in the 
Teapot Dome Oil inquiry, said he had tried in vain 
to le Col. R. W. Stewart, Chairman of the 
Standard Oil Co., of Indiana, to tell the Committee 
all he, Stewart, knew of the Continental Trading 
Co.'s bonds, 

—Costes and Lebrix, French aviators, flew from 
Washington to New York, (Mitchell Field, L. I.) 

their flight from Paris by way of Africa, 
the South Atlantic, South and Central America. 

“se On Feb. 14 they received the freedom of the city. 

Feb. 12—13 of a party seeking the body of a miner 

: lost in an explosition in December in the Haig Pit 

at Whitehaven, on the Irish Sea were killed follow- 


ing explosions. 

—Robert L. Hastings, collector of precious stones and 
organist at the R. C. Church of St. Aloysius in 
Harlem, was strangled to death in his room 
hotel on Seventh Avenue, near 123d St., N. Y. 
His guest, Willard M. Watkins, who had strangled 
and then med him of $10,000 in gems and $40 in 

, Was con 


ina 
ity. 


in ace! 
—Two men, C. Gay and E. Lucas, of Toronto, 
crossed the ‘‘ice bridge’’ in the Niagara Gorge, from 


A Cc 
¢ 1912 when 3 died in the attempt. 

2 Feb. 14—The N. Y. City Transit Commission denied 
an Interborough plea for a 7-cent subway fare. The 
city and the company then appealed to the courts, 

. BAR ASSOC, ON 18TH AMENDMENT. 


—The Bar Assoc. of the City of N. Y., resolved, 
96 to 33: ““The Eighteenth Amendment is incon- 
sistent with the spirit and purpose of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and in derogation of the 
hberties of the citizens and rights of the States as 
oer = the first ten amendments thereto; 

0) 


re % 
“Resolv That it is the sense of this association 
» that the hteenth Amendment, the Volstead act, 
and all orders and regulations for the enforcement 
* thereof, should be repealed and the subject of 
prohibition be remitted to the sole regulation of the 


15—The Federal dry law as at present enforced 
_.-. ‘was upheld in the U. 8. House of Representatives 
ahaha he Tagine to 61, 


'6—2 coal diggers were shot to death in rival 
unions rows at Pittston and Wilkes- 
bg Two more miners were slain at Pittston, 


haa signed the Geneva convention for aboli- 
Feb. engl in turning a valve 

f “17 m error 

4 gts bow ¢0 dip re 30 passengers on the 

into San Francisco Bay, All but 


were rescued. 
+ Honorio Pueyrreon has ed as Argentine 


, * oie 
— : ibassador to the U. S., and as entine delegate 
mo 4 tot the Pan-American Conference, at Havana. 
Y. City, on a trip 


"aa 


s ) E 
_ ekipped oblie, Ala., where he was to haye talked. 
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He talked at Atlanta on Feb, 2 was 
Ne ¥ on Feb. 25, 3, and back at 
—The “ on-dollar tooth," or Hesperopitheous 
tooth, which was found in an ancient on bed In 
Nebraska in 1922 and put forward by selentists of 
the American Museum of Natural History as proof 
that an ape-man or forerunner of the human species 
lived millions of years ago in America, has been 
singed identified as the tooth of an extinct 


ig. 

—At astiait, Texas, horned toad, seated alive in 
the cornerstone of the court house 31 years ‘0, 3 
was alive when the stone was removed, pooordlig 
to County Judge Edward S. Pritchard. 

—Premature explosion of an aerial bomb in the wing 
of an airplane in the Southeastern Air Derby, at 
Macon, Ga., killed the fiyers, Buck Steele and 
Francis Ashcraft, and, in falling, killed an on- 
looker, F. C. Murphy. 


FASTEST MILE IN AUTOMOBILE. 


Feb. 19—Capt. Malcolm Campbell, British World 
War air ace, drove his 12-cylinder auto on the 
sea beach at Daytona, Fla., one mile, with the win 
in 16.76 seconds (214.79 + hours a mile); one mile, 
against the wind, in 18.03 seconds (199.66 + mules 
an hour); average for the two miles was a mile in 
17.39+ seconds (206.95+ miles an hour), 

Feb. 20—The sixth Pan-American Conference closed 
at Havana, Cuba. 

—Japan’s first manhood suffrage election passed off 
quietly throughout the country. Polling an at 
7 A.M. and continued steadily and slowly day. 
Votes cast numbered 9,711,000; 11,987,000 voters 
had registered. 

—Miuiss Margaret Brown, a governess in N. ¥. City, 
was robbed of $9,000, and was set afire and burned 
to death in a wood near Bernardsville, N. J. 


SINCLAIR GUILTY OF CONTEMPT. 


Feb. 2i—Harry F. Sinclair, oll operator, waa found 
guilty of contempt by Justice Frederick L. Siddons 
in the District of Columbia Supreme Court and 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. Henry 
Mason Day, Sinclair oi! company official, who_ 
admitted he hired Burns detectives to shadow the 
jury in the Fall-Sinclair criminal consplracy— 
Teapot Dome—trial was found in contempt and 
sentenced to four months in prison. ai 
Burns, and his son Sherman Bur! the latter 
active head of the Burns Detective eacy, also 
were judged in contempt of court. 6 father's 
sentence was fifteen days’ imprisonment and the 
son's : $1,000 fine. All gave bail and notice: of 
appeal. 

—The naval court of inquiry into the of the 
submarine S-4 off Provincetown, Mass., on ye 
1927, with the loss of five officers, one elvilian and 
34 enlisted men, has decided that the dead com- 
mander of the submarine, Lieut. Commander Roy _ 
K. Jones, and Lieut. Commander John 8, Bayliss, 
commanding officer of the Coast Guard ship Pauld- 
ing, which rammed the submarine, “are jointly 
responsible for the collision,” and that “serious 
blame was incurred by them."* 

—1,700 Communist Chinese, captured by Canton 
Government troops near that city, were executed. 

—At Lisbon, O., 8. A. Lengel, former Chiet of Police. 
at Canton, Ohio, once convicted of the murder of 
Don R. Mellett, Canton editor, was freed by & 
directed verdict {n his second trial. 

—At New York five city magistrates, a Judge of the 
Municipal Court and three city clerks received 
envelopes containing sufficient silver nitrate toe 
cause death. The envelopes came through 
mails. Letters were sent, also, it is stated, to 
President Coolidge and others at Washington. 

Feb. 22—President Coolidge took part in the Wash- 
ington Birthday celebration at Alexandria, Va. 

—The Ku Klux Klan officially announced ng 
of its masks, beginning Feb, 23, and the suemaine 

of Edgar. snd George 


Harbor, Ind. ‘The. father, George * 
pleaded guilty to killing them and on May 28 was 
sentenced to life imprisonm 


, charging the state police with brutality to 
ween ade families; the committee loose 
morals in the region are due to the state con- 
stabulary and to indifference of mine owners. 
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b, 23—The first girl to fly from New York to San 
gb on Tone air mail schedule, Miss Mar- 
gatet Bartlett, Columbia University student and 
daughter ef Judge George A. Bartlett, Reno, Nev., 
stepped from the cabin of a transcontinental mail 
lane at the Oakland municipal airport; 41 hours 


in the air. 
. 24—Armed robbers got $50,000 at the City 
aig Kansas City, Mo. and $30,000 at Welston, 


Mo. 

—Leib hese born in 1803, died at Gutgwiska, 
heey : had been married a century. His 
widow is 117. 

Feb. 25—Mail robbers blew a Grand Trunk Ry. train 
car Goor open at Evergreen Park, Chicago, and got 

$133,000 tm currency. 

Brooks, of Detroit flying a Ford one-man 
airplane from Titusville, Fla., toward Miami, fell 
into the sea off Melbourne, Fla., and was drowned. 


TRIP OF LOS ANGELES. 


Feb. 26—The U. 8S. Navy dirigible airship, Los 
Angeles, teft Lakehurst, N. J:, at 6.15 a.m., flew 
over N. ¥. City, then headed south; at 1.05 a.m., 
Feb. 27, was over Nassau, Bahamas; she anchored 
at 10:40 p.m., Feb. 27, at France Field, Colon, 
Panama, Canal Zone. She had traveled 2,265 
miles in 39 hours, 45 minutes, carrying 41 officers 
and men. She used 21,000 lbs. of fuel. The Los 
Angeles left France Field on Feb. 28, at 10.15 a.m., 
Rnd moored to the Navy Tender Patoka, in Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba, on Feb. 29, at 1.05 p.m.; was 
back et Lakehurst at 11.30 p.m., March 2. : 

—Near Marquette, Nebr., the trans-continental air 
mail piane from New York to San Francisco, carry- 


ing 29 sacks of mail and one passenger,was 
wrecked at Gaylight. The passenger, S. N. Craig, 

of Beaver, Pa., was killed. 
Feb. 27—The vastness of the crime problem in this 
country is due largely to the inefficiency of the 
lice, and their inefficiency is due largely to ‘the 
ck of average intelligence in the police force, par- 
ticularly in the supervisory branches,” according 
to a report made to the National Crime Commission. 
ommander Theodore G. Ellyson, executive officer 
of the new aircraft carrier Lexington, and two other 
Maval airmen, Lieut. Commander Hugo Schmidt 
and Lieut. Rogers S, Ransehouse, disappeared 
while making a flight from Hampton Roads to 
where Ellyson’s daughter is Ul. His 

was found April 11. 

—A Sandisto rebel band in Nicaragua ambushed 
U. 8S. Marines, killing 5, and wounding 8 others. 
—At Rome the Jesuit scholar, Father Tacchi-Venturi, 

intermediary in the negotiations between the Pope 
aud Premier Mussolini for a solution of the 
“Vatican Question,’ was stabbed in the neck. 
—A bill transferring to the Secretary of the Navy 
Uristiction over oll and gas leases issued by the 
oretary of the Interior on lands in naval petro- 
leum reserves was signed by President Coolidge. 
Feb. 28—Student revolutionaries have been stirring 
trouble at Caracas, Venezuela, where many 
arrests, Feb, 14 to date, have accompanied martial 


law. 

—Francesco Caruso, who came back from the death 
house at Sing Sing for a second trial on the charge 
of murder for stabbing Dr. Casper S. Pendola, a 
physician, when his 6-year-old son died of diph- 

. therla on Feb. 13, 1927, was sentenced at Brooklyn 
to 10 to 20 years in prison. 

—At Brooklyn, Alexander Lubowsky, a painter out 
of work, with a wife and 2 children, found, in a 
ae @ bag containing $52,000 in currency 

elonging to the Bowery and East River Nat'l 
Bank, which had been lost from an armored express 
van. The bank gave him $1,500. 

feb. 29—Col. C, B, Lindbergh and Lieut. Lester J. 
Mattiand appeared before the N. Y. Senate and 
Assembly in joint session, at Albany, and urged 
uniform regilation of aerial traffic. rlier, Gov. 
Smith signed the first aviation bill passed by the 
Legislature and gave the pen to Lindbergh, 

—The ‘Court st MA olin France, on the ground of 
lack of jurisdiction, refused to grant a divorce to 
Bainbri iby, of N. Y., ex-U.S. Sec. of State, 
from his wife, Nathalie Sedgewick Colby. 

—Col. Henry L, Stimson, of N. 
succeed the late Maj, Gen, Leonard 
governor general of the Philippines. 


MARCH, 


March 1—Col. Robert W. Stewart, charged with con- 
tempt of the Senate for refusing to answer questions 
asked by the Teapot Dome investigating com- 
mittee, was re-elected as a director and Chairman 
of the Board of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana at the annual meeting of the Pate gelinla 

en it was 

announced that 6,320,275 shares were represented, 
nm voted for 
and ali for the remaining directors, 


at Whiting, Ind. After the vote was tak 
and of this total 4,980,350 had bee 
Col. Stewart 


Chronology, 1928.. 


Y., reached Manila to 
Wood as 


= 


This would place the Rockefeller strength at 
1,339,295 shares. There are 9,136,618 shares of 
Standard Oil of Indiana stock outstanding. The 
Federal grand jury at Washington indicted Stewart, 
March 2, on the contempt charge. 


HAYS TELLS OF SINCLAIR BONDS. 


—will H. Hays, Chairman of the Rep. Nat'l Com- 
ses 100, lt ai Strada 
Dome in committee . Sin 
turned ater to him $260,000 in Liberty bonds, of 
which amount he 


appointed Ex-Justice Charles J. Ahearn of N. Y. 
City to succeed Scudder, and he at once resumed 
the secret hearings. 

—Col. Charlies A. Lindbergh flew to Boston to see his 
mother, Mrs. Evangeline Lindbergh, receive life 
membership in the National Educational Associa- 
tion. A gold medal, gold chain and a certificate 
were presented to Mrs. Lindbergh ‘“‘for devotion to 
duty both as a mother and as a teacher.” The 
Colonel returned to St. Louis, March 5, and back 
to W on, without sleep. 

—Ruth Elder, Atlantic aviatrix, received in the N.Y. 
State Senate Chamber, at Albany, from Senator 
J. G. Webb, the Spanish Legion of Hronor Medal, 

—In British’ Samoa, 400 members of the Mau 
(League of Samoa) have been sentenced to 
months’ imprisonment for their activities in 
attempting to boycott local Europea stores as a 
means of embarr: the Government. 

~—A nervous autoist afraid of ghosts shot and killed a 
sleep-walker, Mrs. D. A. MeDenald, on a highway 
near York, Ala., and fied. 

March 2—Congress authorized Col. C, A. Lindbergh 
to receive Zoreign decorations, 

—Fearing chat it might contain deadly germs, 
Senator J. Thomas Hedin, Dem. of Ala,, has sent to 
& chemical laboratory, at Washington, a violin he 
received a few days ago. At the same time the 
violin arrived several Senators received letters, 
porporeng to be from Mr, Heflin, asking them to 

present at ‘‘my first public recital’ on the night 
of St. Patrick’s Day, when he would play a violin 
from the top of the Washington Monument, 
Mr, Heilin denounced the letters as forgeries. 

March 4—In France, the Drucat, a small tributary 
of the Somme ver, has suddenly tripled its 
length of three miles by reverting to the long dry 
course it followed during the Tertiary epoch. 
It is supposed that the recent long-continued 
periods of rain revived the ancient springs. 


CROSS-CONTINENT FOOT RACE, 


—274 men started from Los Angeles, Calif., on a foot 
race to N. Y. City; 55 got there, on May 26. The 
winner was Andrew Payne, of Oklahoma; 2nd, 
John Salo, of Passaic, N. J. 

March 5—-The traDsatlantic monoplane, Columbia, 
bearing Charles A, Levine, Wilmer A Stultz, an 
Miss Mabel Boll, left Mitchell Field, Mineola, 
N. Y., at 11.36 p.m, and landed (non-stop) at 
Hayana, Cuba, at 1.32 p.m., on March 6. 

—The Emperor of Japan, his daughter and the 
Premier have influenza; 2,000 have died, 500,000 
cases have been reported. The royal daughter died. 

—Henry Ford’s Wayside Inn Trade School opened, at 
Sudbury, Mass., with 30 boy ae ee 

—Alexander P. Moore, former Ambassador to be ere 
announced his purchase of The New York Daily 
Mirror and The Boston Advertiser from William 
eat Ar and his re-entry into the news- 

aper field. 4 

March 6—District Attorney Charles J, Herrick of 
Albany County notified Governor Smith that he 
had dropped the criminal charges preferred against 
Mrs. Florence E. 8. Knapp, former Secretary of 
State. Inability ‘to find any evidence to sustain 

any of the charges" caused his decision. 

March 7—France and the United States, through an 
exchange of notes, have agreed that the new arbitra- 
tion treaty between the two Governments does not 
affect the force of the Bryan concilliation treaty, 
which was adopted in 1914 and runs in perpetuity. 

reject of the propcven Aigner prism tasty 0 

ction of the proposed Anglo- tian treat: 
pilianon the British Government addressed a grave 
yee “ oe at cae < 

— an Francisco, Capt. Dieudonne Costes and 
Lieut. Joseph Lebrix, the French aviators, ended 
their transcontinental and American flight when 
they arrived at Mills Field from Rock Springs, 

., In the Nungesser-Coli, 4 

March 8—A statement pre 

Tuttle and made pu 


lic says 
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pared LS 8. Attorney 
reports that— 


oy. Peles 


wy 


wd alk ay 


“wot 


women and girls were 
shipment to Panama for immoral purposes ap- 
after a hy Se investigation, to be 

out foundation in fact.’ Printed stories of 

‘ed ic were based on allegations con- 

tained in Part 2 of the League of Nations report on 
in women and children, made 


Dublic last December. 
March 8—The U.S. House 207 to 33, turned downa 
——— to increase terms of representatives from 


: years, to 4. 

=A vulture collided with a U. S. marine piane at 
Esteli, Nicaragua, and the plane crashed, killing 

Pn W. C. Byrd and Sergt. R. A. Frankforter. 

9—At Albany, N. Y., Governor Smith 
Attorney General Albert Ottinger to 
© District Attorney Charles J. Herrick of 
County in the prosecution of criminal 
against Mrs. Florence E. 8. Knapp, former 
tary of State, growing out of her conduct of 

the 1925 census. 

Rodman Wanamaker, 65, merchant and patron of 
art and aviation, died from urasmia at his cottage, 
Atlantic City, . J. He carried $7,500,000 life 
insurance, 

The Robert E. Lee of the Eastern Steamship Co., 
Boston for New York went ashore about 8 p.m., on 
= Mary Ann Rocks, 4 miles off Manomet Point, 

ass., in & show storm; 15@ passengers and a crew 

of 120 were rescued on March 10; 3 of a U.S. Coast 

Guard crew were lost !n the rescuing. The ship was 
Dulled, off the rocks on May 1. 

“LAME DUCK” AMENDMENT DEFEATED. 


The Syed constitutional amendment providing 
that the President and the Vice President shall be 
inaugurated in January instead of March, and 

g the date of the meeting of Congress 


changin; 

porueding!¥, was defeated In the House, 157 to 209. 

A two- vote was necessary. 
March 10—A landslide on Mount Serrat destroyed 
part - 94 city of Santos, in Brazil, and killed 
a @ copper mine near Teziutlan, Mex., killed 
—President Coolidge signed the alien property bill, 
which calls for an expenditure of about $50,000,000 
by the U. S. Treasury to cover the value of alien 
“e y seized when war was declared on Germany. 
luded in this property were many ocean liners 
among them the Leviathan, and wireless stations 
and patents held by German nationals here. 
—At Los eles, William Edward Hickman and his 
former Welby Hunt, were found guilty in 
Superior Court of the slaying of C. Ivy Toms, 4a 
: of Rose &@ suburb, in a hold-up on 
Cc mInas Eve, 1926. Life imprisonment was 
recommended for both. 
March 12—Crashing into the sea at 150 miles an 
hour, Flight Lieut. S. M. Kinkead, the 
38 yr. old runner-up in iast year’s Schneider Cup 
contest, was killed off the Salshot (Southampton) 
Jand, air station when he hit the water. 
_ ly Carbery, wife of an Irish peer, and her flight 
companion, Dudley Cowle, died in plane fall at 
Nairobi, Kenya Colony, E. Africa. 
LOS ANGELES DAM BREAKS. 
March 13—The St. Francis dam of the Los Angeles, 
5 water supply, 40 miles north of that city, 
ave way at 1 am., fl the San Francisquito 
Ganon with 12 billion gallons of water, which 


devastated the valley of the Santa Clara River, 
“killing 450, destroying property and lives at New- 
hali, Ventura, & Santa Paula, Fillmore, 
Moorpack, Camarillo, Piru, Salicov, and Bakers- 
field, At least 400 houses in the upper portion of 
the valley, between Piru and the dam, a distance of 
sixteen miles, have been swept away, not a sign 
of their foundation remaining. At Santa Paula, 
-300 houses in the southern section of the town were 
cwrecked and swept into a tangled mass of debris 
“as the raging waters whirled through there down 
the Santa Clara River bed. The death total at 
. Santa Paula was more than thirty. 

-—Capt, Walter G. R. Hinchliffe, and the Hon. Elsie 
+ Mackay, third daughter of Viscount Inchcape, left 
= Cranwell sears land, in 4 mpneplaias bound 
=z f e U. 8. They never were heard from. 
=the and Queen of Afghanistan and thefr suite, 
welcomed ape pepe by the King and 
een of Eng! at London. 
An 18-ft. 2-yr. old, 2-ton sperm whale was caught 
Erie Basin, Brooklyn, and taken to the American 


oe a 
_ Museum of Natural History. 
= At ‘Nasik, Bovey Presidency, India, metamor- 
ee eta nas files Nene fod to Air 
: : who 
ara alte ae hat ne 
an 
The marriage occurred 


Qu 


————? 
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athered in N. Y. City for | —The Nicar 


$3 


$i rere 
ua House of Deputies, 23 to 27, vot 
against U. S. supervision of the elections, ” 
March 14—At Ni Y. City, the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company continued to discharge employ 
who have joined the Amalgamated gree 
Street and Electric Railway Employes, in deflance 
of Mayor Walker's public appeal for abandonment 
of the policy which nearly resulted in a strike, 
sas BA eth igi ps — euneary took part in 
nveiling of a statue of Louis Kossuth, River- 
ide Drive aid. Pat Be N. ~ City. es 
—Collision of 2 U. S. Marine planes over San Die 
Calif.) Bay killed Lieuts, J. D. Sear ang 
. L, Dewine; Corp.H,C,. Charpell, and private 
H. C. Gailey. 3 


—King Haakon opened, at Oslo, Norway’a Ibsen 
Exposition and celebration of the mary of 
Henrik Ibsen's birth. 

March 16—At Chicago, Irl G. Hipsley, who was 
confidential secretary to the late Fred W. Upham 
Treas, of the Rep. Natl. Committee in the 1926 
campaign, told the Senate committee holding hear- 
ings on the Continenta] Trading Co. angie of the 
Teapot Dome scandal, that in 1923, Upham and 
Wilbur C. Marsh of Waterloo, Iowa, Treas; of the 
Dem. Natl Committee, agreed to keep from 
Publication certain large contributions ¢o the - 
deficits of the two committees. Marsh later tes- ~ 
tified that no Continental bonds or money was 
applied to the use of the Natl. Dem. Committee or 
its deficit. He denied that he and Upham had 
Imade any agreement not to file contributions, ~ 

—The i Ra 600 years old, at South 
Copenhagen, Denmark, tumbled into the sea. 


SUBMARINE 8-4 RAISED. 


March 17—The U. 8S. Submarine, 8-4, sunk Dec. 17, 
1927, off Provincetown, Mass., in collision with the 
Coast Guard destroyer, Paulding, was raised and 
towed to Boston, where, on March, 19, the water 
was pumped out, and the eight remaining bodies ~ 
recovered, The conditions showed that every one _ 
of the forty men in the submarine had found 
temporary safety in locked compartments and had 
died many hours later because of deadly gases or 
the exhaustion of the air. 

March 18—Mayor J.J. Walker of N. Y. City, arrived 
at W. Palm Beach, Fla., for *‘a complete rest.” 

March 19—Col. Charles A. Lindbergh received the 
Woodrow Wilson medal and the Woodrow Wilson . 
LS ea $25,000 peace award at a dinner at” 

ie y. 

—Mrs. Helen C. Kimball, 25, a Brooklyn Public 
School teacher was shot to death at her apartment, . 
Park Place. Martin L. Miller, 23, a negro from | 
ae ex-janitor, was convicted, April 11 of the 
murder. * 

—The consent decree under which the “Big Five” 
Chicago meat packers agreed in 1920 to withdraw 
from all unrelated lines of business was upheld hy 
the U.S. re eciert Court. 

March 20—Col. C. A. Lindbergh embarked on hia i's 
gram of making members of Congress ‘‘air minded" 
by taking up two Senators andjforty Representatives 
and members of their families and friends La & series 
of eight flights over Washington. th 

—The Maryland Racing Commission barred, Harry 
¥. Sinclair's horses from the tracks In tape State. 
The N. Y. Jockey Club refused to follow guilt. 
The ban was lifted on April. 23, after Sinclair had 
been acquitted. ria opal 


—Goy. Smith of N..¥.,. in letters_to Senators Nye. 
of N. Dak., and Rebinson of Ind., denied Sinclair 
contributions to any, of the Smith cam Fea 

March 21—President. Coolidge, through his Secretary 


Everett. Sanders, notified. the Rep, State Central 
Committee of Wyo., that he must deeline.thelr ' 
request of March 10 to “‘waive his personal prefer- 
ence and continue for an additional four years that 
eta which has brought honor and prosperity 
to this country.” : viet 

—The President handed to Col. C. A, Lindbergh 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. The Colonel 
gave more Con men the air, Le plane, He 
spoke before e Military Committees of the 

te aud the House in support of pending bills 
that propose higher pay for men and officers wha 
undergo the hazards of service in the Army Air 


Corps, : 
—The Aighan.King, Amanuliah, flew over London 
qaintag hee oni the “greatest thrill the West 


- 


\ March 22—The N. Y. Legislature adjourned, after a 


ae 
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bas yet given me,” but the addea distinction of 
being the. first royal personage to view the British 
Empire’s capital from the air. 
ate oe ee ee parishes inan Alps snow 
slide, near Salzburg, Austria. 
The: 'N. Y. Senate, 26 to 24—=straight party vote— 
: Gov. 


roposal. 

ne Chicago Board of Education, 3 to 2, “fired” 
William McAndrew. as Supt. of Schools. His 
term had expired, Jan. 3. The charge was in- 
subordination. 

—The Un.ted States was invested with full authority 
to supervise tae Nicaraguan national elections next 
Octooer by an Executive decree signed by Fresident 
Diaz. 


—An earthquake (10.18 p.m.—10.46 p.m.) shook 
Central Me.cico damaging many buildings, including 
the U. 8. Embassy at Mexico City; 3 died at 
Oaxaca, 1 at Pochutla. 

—'Diamond Joe’’ Esposito, rich Republican leader of 
Chicago, was assassinated at his home. 


GOY. SMITH’S BILLS KILLED. 


Smith’s 4-yr. gubernatorial term 


aay marked by slaughter in the Assembly of several 
more measures on Governor Smith's legislative 
program, including the proposed constitutional 
amendments to provide a four-year term for. the 
Governor and other elective State officials and 
biennial sessions of the Legislature. 

—At Washington, the resolution of Senator Couzens, 
Rep. of Mich. declaring for the resignation of 
Secretary Mellon was sidetracked in the Senate by 
removal to the calendar. 

Mareh 23—At Washington, John D. Rockefeiler, Jr., 
@ stockholder in the Consolidation Coal Co., 
appeared before the Senate committee investigat- 
ing the bituminous coal industry denying any 
direct knowledge of violations of the Baitimore 
wage agreement which the United Mine Workers 
previous:y had charged was violated by the com- 
pany. Charles M. Schwab, the steel man, tes- 
tified that his so1ution for problems besetting the 
bituminous industry was to find other employment 
for the surplus of 200,000 miners. ‘ 

—The first private execution in the Province of 
Quebee took place at 5:37 A.M. when George 
MeDonalhd, slayer of Adelaird Bouchard, a Lachine 

, taxi driver, was hanged at the Valleylield Jail. 
His wife’s death sentence had been commuted to 
imprisonment for iife. 

—Harry M. Danziger, alleged ‘‘Czar” of the milk 
grafters in N. Y. City up to his arrest was sentenced 
to Sing Sing for from three and one-half to seven 
years by Judge Adel in the Queens County Court 
but the Court suspended sentence on Danziger’s 
promise that hewould continue to aid the authorities. 

—WU. 8. authorities at N. Y. City seized 5 tons of 
manufactured imported quinine sulphate, alleging 
the Dutch owners are cornering the market in 
violation of the anti-trust provision of the Wilson 

(1894) ‘Yariff Law. 

March 24—Col. C. A, Lindbergh ended his 5-day 
series of air trips for members of Congress with a 
record of 29 trips and 334 passengers. 

—At Geneva, the tifth session of the Preparatory 
Disarmament Commission of the League of 
Nations after meetings covering ten days adjourned. 

— Albert, D. Lasker, of Chicago, told the Senate oil 
Probers, at Washington that in October, 1920 he 
gave $25,000 in cash to the late Fred W. Upham, 
the Treasurer of the National Committee. The 
records given the committee by William V. Hodges, 
who succeeded Upham, failed to note any such gift. 
Those records, however, did credit Lasker with con- 
tributing $5,000 to the 1920 deficit fund in either 
1921, 1922 or 1923. Lasker told the committee 
that he made no subscription in any amount to the 
deficit fund in any of those years. 

—The Radio bill, providing for a new method of 
distributing wave lengths and power and extending 
the life of the Federal Commission as a control 
body for another year, was finally approved by the 
U. S. Senate and went to President Coolidge, who 

slgned it March 28. 

March 25—A flock of 1,000 wild swans that had 
landed in the night were swept over Niagara Horse 
Shoe Falls, and many were killed when they struck 
the Hz flows in the gorge below. 


Lankford, 17, of Atlanta, Ga., stumbled over 


the brink of the north precipice of Stone Mountain 
and plunged 800 feet to death near the carved 
figure of Gen. R. E. Lee. 

—Gen. Antonio Carmona, Acting President and 
Premier, was elected president of the Republic of 
Portugal, by popular vote. 

March 26—Captain Hermann Koehl, the Baron 
Gunther von Huenefeld and Sergeant Arthur 
Spindler, who plan a flight across the Atlantic to 
the United States, arrived at Baldonnel Airdrome, 
Dublin, at 4.30 p.m. on the first leg of their journey, 


—_ 
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having left Berlin at 8.20a.m. They were 9 hours 
35 minutes in the air. 
BOMBS IN CHICAGO WARFARE. 
—Bombs were exploded at the homes of U, 8. Senator, 
Charles 8. Deneen in the Englewood (Chicago) 
district and Circuit Judge John A, Swanson on s 
Judge Swanson is the Deneen ~ 


sea gulls. 

—YThe Charlemagne Tower, at Tours, Franee, 
tumbled down. 

—The international Missionary Council began at 
Jerusalem. 

Mareh z7—President Calles signed new regulations 
governing the Mexican oil law, designed to re- 
move any retroactive or confiscatory-application to 
American oil rights acquired before May 1, 1917. 

March 28—The Aloanian Parliament adopted a new 
civil code, which, among other features, contains 
clauses which abolish polygamy, establish civil 
marriage and make possible marriage between 
adherents of Mohammedanism and of Christianity. 

March 29—Threats of bomping by gangs have put & 
crimp in the political rallies in the primary cam- 
paign at Chicago. 

March 30—At Rome, Premier Mussolini published a 
decree abolishing aH Catholi¢c-youth oe 
such as the Catholic Boy Scouts, that are at al 
educational. The decree abolishes all educational 
organizations for the youth of Italy except the 
Bililla and the Avanguardista, the official Fascist 

. training groups. ’ 

—King George of England revived the title of Duke 
of Gloucester (1385-1834) and conferred it on his 
third son, Prince Henry, who is 28 on March 31. 
This gives him a seat in the House of Lords. 

—The criminal court at Berlin gave a 11-month jail 
sentence to Julius Barmot, and 6 months to his 
brother Henry, for bribing officials of banks, from 
whee they obtained loans running into millions of 
marks. ; 

—While the Republican Glee Club of Columbus was 
singing the chorus of ‘The End of a Perfect Day,” 
and thousands of fellow townsmen were pledging 
him their support in the coming Presidential prim- 
aries, U. S. Senator Frank B. Willis, 56, dropped 
dead, at Delaware, O. 

—Off San Diego, Cal., the submarine S-42, was dam- 
aged when the vessel came near the surface of the 
water under the submarine 5-26. 

March 31—Earthquakes in Turkey killed 38 at 
Smyrna and vicinity and destroyed many buildings 
there, including those at Tourboli, ‘The Inter- 
National College was damaged. 


APRIL. 

April 1—Crown Prince Humberto of Italy headed a 
procession of pilgrims at Jerusalem which wor- 
shipped at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, This 
was the first time since the crusades that Roman 
Catholic royalty had entered that Church, — ~ 

—L. S. Peterson, Dem., retiring postmaster at 

Douglas, Ga., shot and killed one of the clerks and — 
himself. In a letter he accused Republicans of 
driving him to debt by campaign money levies, 

—Bernardo Irigoyen was elected President of 
Argentina, 

April 2—Maurice E. Connolly, Queens Borough 
President since Oct. 1911, sent in his resignation, 
to take effect immediately. The resignation auto- 

. matically ended the Shearn-Buckner inquiry. 


“ALICE-IN-WONDERLAND” MSS, SOLD. 


April 3—A manuscript copy of ‘Alice in Wonder= 
land,” written 66 years ago for Alice Liddell (now 
Mrs. Alice Pleasance Hargreaves, widow), by 
Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, mathematics lecturer 
at Oxford University, under the name of Lewis 
Carroll, was sold by Mrs. Hargreaves, at Sotheby’s — 
auction room, London, for £15,400 eee and | 
was bought by Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, of Phila- 
delphia. The British Museum bid £12, iS 

April 4—The Island of Las Palmas (Mia: 8), lying 
between the Dutch East Indies and the Philippines 
belongs to Holland by a decision handed down 
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today through Professor Max. Huber, a Swiss 
statesman, who has been arbitrati a dispute 
between the United States and the p 
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April 9—The uncompleted 
_- Gen. R. E. Lee on the face of Stone Mountain, near 


~ x. Y, City on the Leviathan. 

_ to this country. 

—A storm at Torreon, Mex., ruined $10,000,000 of 
growing cotton. 


+ 
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DEATH OF CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 


5—Chauncey M. Depew almost 94, Chairman 
Y¥. Central R.R:, and ex-U.S. Senator, died of 
umonia at his home, N. Y. City. He was a 
er and an orator. 

$5,210,000 of gold which was received in 
New York from Soviet Russia on Feb. 21 and 
‘which has been the center of international financial 
and legal turmoil was sent back to Europe on the 
steamship Dresden. It was transferred at night. 
-April 14, in the English Channel to a Bremen-bound 


er. 
—Miss Mercedes Gleitze, of London, swam the 


Strait of Gibraltar from Tarfa, Spain, 

Moreceo, 24 miles, 124§ hours. 
N. Y., indictments were returned 
against Mrs, Florence E. S. Knapp, former Secre- 
tary of State, by the special Grand Jury convened 
to sift.charges growing out of her administration of 


to Punta 


the $1,200,000 fund appropriated by the Legislature 


to defray the cost of the 1925 State census. She 
leaded not guilty, Aprii 6, and was released on 
000 bail. She was indicted, April 10, on two 
other charges, pleading to all of them, not guilty. 
10-inch snow storm isolated Omaha, 
Nebr., and covered Minnesota, and the Dakotas.’ 


—At London, 10,000 watched 1,000 converts to the 


Elim Four-square Gospel Alliance being one by one 
ed into a huge tank of water in Albert Hall 

as é culmination of a revivalist campaign 

throughout Britain by Pastor George Jeffreys. 


' =A live 3-yr. old collie dog that had Iain 55 days ina 


trap in the woods was rescued near Easton, Conn. 


Purchase of The Newport (R. I.) Mercury, said 


to be the oldest newspaper in the United States, by 
The Newport Daily News and Weekly News, was 
announced. The Mercury, a weekly, was estab- 
isned in 1738 by James Franklin, a nephew of 
Benjamin Frankli 


; n. 
—Henry Ford and wife registered on the ship as 


Mr. and Mrs, Robinson, arrived at London for a 
vacation. They danced the old-fashioned polkas, 
etc., on the way over, and the other passengers 
abandoned jazz. 


_ JAPANESE ROUND-THE-WORLD CONTEST. 
" —foichio Araki and Ryvkichi Matsui, the former 


bound East the latter West, left Tokio to circle the 
Araki reached 


but were defeated, many on both sides 
were killed or wounded. 

‘Detectives with machine guns entered a cottage 
at Colby’s Point, Ill., in McHenry Connty, and 
rescued Thomas Gaynor, Chicago, West Side auto- 
Mobile dealer and one of the owners of the new 
McCormick Hotel, who was kidnapped Merch 31 
and held under a demand for ransom in sums 
ranging from $100,000 down to $10,000. 

pril 8S—A row is on in the membership of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. ‘The chief 
cause of complaint is an alleged ‘‘black list’’ of 
speakers, existence of which is denied by the officers. 
equestrian statue of 


Atlan Ga., was unveiled by his grandson and 
pam reeke. and the Lee Memorial was accepted in 
peneit of the nation by Mayor James J, Walker of 


* _N. Y, City. 
25,000 ehdlaien at Washington, D. C., rolled eggs 
- on the White House lawn. . 
—Jeddu Krishnamurti, the young Hindu whe is 


accepted by Theosophist followers of Dr. Annie 
Besant as ‘‘a vehicle for the world teacher,” or 

ual equal of Christ and Buddha, arrived at 
It is his second visit 


. KK. K? TRIAL IN PITTSBURGH. 


Ses es that the Klan had burned men at 

had ee ae own wpe se 
_membership. and arouse antago 

Roman Catholics and tales of atrocities by 


“night riders” featured the hearing of the Ku Klux 
Klan suits in F 


% 


ederal Court at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

‘The Klan’s suit is against five members banished 
from the local Klans by Evans, asking damages for 
their attacks on the order; and the counter suit 
geeks to bar the Klan from the State of Pennsyl- 
and demands an accounting of approximately 
,000 paid in by more than 300,000 members 
1 that state. The soni, April 11, dismissed the 
suit to bar the Klan, holding that was an issue for 
the State Courts; on April 13 the Klan’sewn suit 
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was dismissed. In his finding, Judge Thompson | 
held that the Klan was an unlawful institution and 
that it was ‘directly responsible for the breaking 
down of the fundamental principles upon which our 
Government is founded.” 

—Republic primary elections in Tilinois resulted in 
the defeat of Mayor W. H. (Big Bill) Thompson 
and States Attorney R. BH. \Crowe at Chicazo, 
and the victory in the state, of the Lowden, 
Deneen faction. 

—A bomb was found under the track of the railway 
over which Premier Mussolini was to pass on his 
return from Milan to Rome, and a man ‘ hiding 
near the track was arrested. 

April 11—The Turkish National Assembly at Angora 
unanimously passed a bill amending the Constitu- 
tion by omitting all references to religion in the 
original articles stating that Islam is the religion 
of the Turkish Republic and providing the oath 
to be administered to deputies. Instead of swearing 
before God the deputies hereafter will swear upon 
their honor. 

—A German surgeon at Berlin removed the tonsils 
oi the King of Afghanistan. 

—Lieut. K. W. Boyd and Corp. Ryekoch, died when 
their army plane dived into the Mississippi River, 
at Baton Rouge, La. 

—At Paris, France, 15 passengers were killed in a 
head-on collision of trains at the Gare du Nord. 
—The first member of the British royal family to 
visit Palestine since the British occupation in 1917, 
Princess Mary and her husband, Viscount Lascelles, 
and their suite, were greeted with pomp and cere- 

mony on their arrival in Jerusalem. 


BREMEN'S TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT:® 


April 12—-The German Junker plane Bremen took — 


off from Baldonnel Airdrome, Dublin, at 5:28 a.m. 
(12:28 New York time) on its flight across the 
Atlantic for Mitchel Field, New York. Aboard 
were Captain Herman Koehl and Commandant 
James E. Fitzmaurice of the Irish Free State Air 
Force, co-pilots, and Baron Gunther yon Huene- 
feld, the backer of the flight. : 

They landed, April 13, about 5.30-p.m., on Greenely 
Island, in the straits of Belle Isle, Canada, south of 
Labrador and north of Newfoundiand. 

A Canadian relief plane, with C. A. "Duke" 
Schiller and Dr. Louis Cuisinier, arrived at Greenely 
Isle, April 15, from Seven Islands, Quebec. The 
latter staid at the island to help repair the Bremen, 
but Schiller in his plane took Fitzmaurice 200 miles 
southwest, to Natashquan, April 16; thence, on 
April 17, to Seven Islands, and Clarke City: on 
April 18, with Schiller, to Murray Bay, where he 
met Miss Herta Junkers, daughter of the bulider 
of the Bremen who had flown from N. Y., and 
Quebec. A Ford monoplane with Floyd Bennett. 
and Bernt Balchen aboard, took supplies from 
Detroit to the Bremen, April 23. It was sent by 
the N. Y. World and the North American News- 
paper Alliance. Bennett, seized with pneumonia, 
went only part of the way, and was flown back to & 
hospital at Quebec, where he died on April 25. 


—Tardiness in his program for officially inaugurati 


the annual Milan Sample Fair saved the life 
King Victor Emmanuel III, Ten minutes before 
the Italian sovereign in a procession was due fo pas& 
through the Julius Caesar Square on his way to the 
fair grounds, a time bomb, hidden in a lamppost, 
exploded, causing immediate death to fifteen per- 
sons and wounding forty or fifty others more or le: 
seriously. : 


HENRY FORD IN ENGLAND. 


1 AD 
at N. Y¥. City, where 


Rurenne of 
ward A. 


of those who perished in her, were exonerated by 
Secretary Wilbur in his final review of the tmdings 
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. Provincetown, Mass., Dec, 17, 1927. 
‘pribery indietment against EH. L. 
Doheny, J 


ir. 
= Explosion and fire at a garage-dancing hall at 
Westplains, Mo., killed 38. 


COSTES AND LEBRIX REACH PARIS. 


April 14—Flying from Athens to Le Bourget Field 
with only one stop at Marseilles to recharge their 
vas tansxs, Dieudonne Costes and Joseph Lebrix 
came home from tneir world tour to receive from 
Paris a reception second only to that accorded 
Col. Lindbergh. They left Tokio, April 8. 

.—The Danisn Boy Scout, Fallehcll, an apprentice 

* at the General Motors plant, who was sent around 
the world by the newspaper Pobtisen, returned to 
Copenhagen after forty-four days’ journey through 
Great Britain, Canada, Japan, Manchuria, Siberia, 
Russia, Poland and Germany. 

=—At London, Prince Charles Philippe, Due de 

“Nemours, nephew of the King and Queen of 
Belgium, married Miss Marguerite Carrington 
Watson of Washington, D. C., in the Henretta 
Street Registry Office. 

—Harthquaxes rocked South Bulgaria from the Black 
Sea to Philippopolis, killing z0,. and destroying 
3,000 houses in Cirpan and elsewhere. 

April 15—#resident Coolidge, at Statuary Hall, 
National Capitol, dedicated and accepted for the 

- Nation, a8 a gift from ‘rennessee, the statue of 

33 Cen x Jackson, Seventh Chief Executive fo 
the U. 


WILKINS’ FLIGHT ACROSS ARCTIC. 


Capt. George H. Wilkins and Lieut. Carl B. 
Bielson left Point Barrow, Alaska, in an airplane, 
‘at 10 a.m., and in 20 hours and 20 minutes landed 
on Dead Man’s Island, near Spitzbergen. ‘here 
they had to stay 5 days. 

«-Col, GC, A. Lindbergh touched at Denver, a button 
that lighted two 10,000,000-candle power beacons 
set up by the Standard Oil Co. of Calif., at either 
end of the San Francisco-Los Angeles Airway. 

April 16—Speaking st_the 1928 convention of the 
D. A. R., President Coolidge said, at Washington, 

“Tf the American Revolution had one note that was 
> more dominant than another it was the principle 
that the people were competent to run their own 

. business and manage their own government. That 

: was the paean of emancipation that rang high and 

, lear through the whole period. It was an appeal 

ito the ie to emerge from their weakness and 

; their servitude and. rely on their own strength and 

- courage to conquer for themselves a place of power 

. , and freedom.” 

. =—Dr, Walter F. Seymour, Superintendent of the 

Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mission Hospital at 

. Tsining, Southeastern Shantung, was shot to death 

_, _ by a Chinese soldier. 

. April 17—After a long inquiry, the authorities of the 
' Louvre Art Gallery, Paris, ned identity— 

enuine papers on Leonardo da Vinci's painting, 

1 “Mona Lisa."* 

«'The U. 8. Supreme Court declined to halt the action 
of the court below reversing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission order in the “Lake cargo” coal 
case, prohibited the carriers in the South from 
making voluntary cut in coal freight-rates. 


DEADLY EARTHQUAKE IN BULGARIA. 


‘April 18—EFarthquakes in Bulgaria, at Philippopolis, 
Papazli, and Tchirpan, killed 50 and destroyed 
much property. ‘The quakes. of April 14-28 killed 
103, hurt 672, totally destroyed 13,800 houses and 
partly ruined 18,300 houses, in 142 communities, 

April 19—Charles Birger was hanged at Benton, ti. 
forsthe:murder of Joe Adams, Mayor of West City, 

» YW. It was the last legal hanging in the state, as 

‘ electricity is to succeed the noose, 

-—The' Knights of Malta, girded in armor, marched 
buckinto their fortress City of Rhodes which they | 

~ surrendered to the Turks 406 years ago. 

April 20—A painting by the English artist, Thomas | 

~ ‘Gainsborough’ “The ‘Harvest’ Waggon” owned by 
the late BE, H. Gary, fetched $360,0U0 at auction at 
N.Y. It was bought by Sir Joseph Duveen, 

—ixplosion and fire killed 8 at Alexander Industries 
Co., airplane factory, Englewood (Denver), Colo. 


SINCLAIR ACQUITTED. 


April 21—At Washington, Harry F. Sinclair, head of 
© the oil corporations peering his name and co- 
+ defendant with Albert B. Fall, ex-Secretary of the 
+ Interior, in the criminal and civil court actions 
* growing out of the Teapot Dome scandal, was 
» nequitted by a District of Columbia jury of conspir- 
{ ing with Fall to defraud the Government in the 

Teapot Dome oil lease. This is the second trial 

for Sinclair on the charge of conspiracy, the first 


Ss. Govt. in Dist. of Col. Court 


Chronology, .1928. . ee ane 
> RISE eS ee ee eee 
of the Naval Court.of Inqufiy into the disaster off 


out of charges of jury 
was tried with Sinclair 
was granted because of 


ending in a mistrial gro 
shadowing. In tne first Fa: 
In the last one, severance 
Fall's illness. 

—Capt. Geer H. Wilkins, and Lieut. Carl B. 
Fielson, an Alaska mail flier, landed in Spitzbergen 
(Svalpard) in an airplane in which they had flown 
“over the top of the world, south of the Pole from 
Point Barrow, Alaska,” which they left on April 15, 
at 10 a.m., local time. Taey flew, May 10, to the 
edge of the great ice field, where they landed and 
put their plane and themselves on a vessel bound 
for Oslo. 

—Rome, Italy, celebrated its 2,681st birthday. 2 

—A marble bust of Sabine Houdon, made in 1788 by 
her father, Jean Antome Hudon, French sculptor, 
and owned by the late E. H. Gary, was sold at 
auction at N. ¥., for $245,000. It had cost $90,000 
at a Paris sale, 16 years ago. 

April 22—General elections for the French Chamber 
of Deputies were begun, and ended on April 29. 
They resulted in gains for Premier Poincare. 

—Harthquakes at and near Corinth, Greece, killed 300 
destroyed most all the buildings, and made 15,000- 
homeless. 5 

April 23—The Venezuelan Government closed the 
National Military School, at Caracas, because of 

Student riots. S 


GENE TUNNEY LECTURED AT YALE. 


—Gene Tunney, heavy-weight boxing champion, lec- 
tured on Shakespeare before Prof W,. L, Phelps’ 
class at Yale Univ., New Haven. 

—Miss Eleonora Sears, society sportswoman, walked 
from Newport, R. L., to Boston, 74 miles, in 17 


hours. 

—At N. Y. City sale of the collections made by the 
late Elbert H. Gary was completed when the 
library consisting of specially bound books and 
sporting items was dispersed for a total of $18,945. 
Entire proceeds from tne sales of Judge Gary's 
paintings, porcelains, furniture, objects of art and 
books, reached a grand toal of $2,316,708. Z 

April 24—-At Washington, before the Senate Teapot 

Dome Committee, Col. R. W. Stewart, Chairma: 


was given a fourth share—$759,500—of the bonds 

representing the pronts of the Continental Tradin; 

Co., of Canada, and that he turned them over to 

R. J. Barnet, as trustee for the Standard Oil Co., 

of Ind., whose directors, on April 21, lost after 

Sinclair's acquittal accepted the bonds and gave 

them to its subsidiary, the Sinclair Crude Oil Pur- 

chasing Co. It already has been testitied that the 

other fourths, each, went to J. E. O'Neil; to H. M. 

Blackmer who gave his share to his own company; 

and to H. F. Sinclair. 

On April 26 the order of arrest voted against 

Colonel Stewart, when in February he refused to 

testify before the committee as to his knowledge 

of the disposition made of Continental Tradi 

Company protits and which was halted by & writ 0 

habeas corpus, now pending on appeal to the ~ 

District Court of Appeals, was vacated by the 

Senate. But prosecution on the contempt indict- 

ment was ordered. z 

—Col. C. A. Lindbergh carrying pneumonia serum 
from the Rockefeller Institute, left Curtis Fiel 
L. 1. at 3.08 p.m., in an army pursuit plane an 
reached the City of Quebec, Can,, 470 miles, at 
6.30 p.m., in an effort to save the life of aviator 
Floyd Bennett in a hospital there. Bennett died 
on April 25. Lindbergn flew back, to Mineola, 
L. L., April 25. 5 

April 25—Administration leaders in the U. 8, Senate, 
assisted by Democrats, defeated the Norris-Blaine 
proposal to amend the Naval Appropriation Bill 
by a rider which provided that ‘after Feb, 1, 1929, 
none of the appropriation made shall be, used, 
in Nicaragua to pay expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with acts of hostility against that nation,” 
vote 52 to 22. 

—Frank Lockhart, youthful racing driver, was 
catapulted to his death when a tire blew out while 
his automobile was speeding at 200 miles an hour 
in an attempt to set a new record for land travel - 
over the sands of Daytona Beach. 

April 26—The Ford relief plane, piloted by Bernt 
Balchen carried to Lake St. Agnes, Murray Bay, 
from Greenely Island, Baron von Huenefeld, Capt. 
Koehl, and Maj. Fitzmaurice, The Bremen. was 
left at Greenely Island. ? 

—In the Civil War at Talan, near Tsina) 
sniper killed Mrs. W. T. Hobart, 68, a éthodist 
missionary, of Flushing, N. Y. 

—Bela Kun, ex-Hungarian dictator (1919) was dis- — 
covered and arrested at Vienna, . 

—The Pennsylvania Railroad announced it has” 
acquired, for about $63,000,000, the Delaware & 

Hudson 'Co.’s stock of the’ Wabash and Lehigh 

Valley lines. fi 
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of the Standard Oil Co. of Ind., testified that he — 
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_ April 26—Chancellor Monsignor T. G. Carroll of the 
4 . N. ¥. Roman Catholic Archdiocese gave public 
me Hotice through the press that Cardinal Hayes has 
r promulgated a rule that only priests may appear as 
Advocates in marriage annulment cases before the 

Church tribunals. 


BREMEN'S CREW REACH NEW YORK. 


April 27—The Ford relief plane left Lake St. Agnes 
at 0.55 a.m., with the Bremen’s crew, also Miss 
Herta Junkers and C. J. V. Murphy of The World. 
They landed at Hartford, Conn., at 12.30 p.m., for 
fuel, and arrived at Curtiss Field, L. 1., at 1.51 p.m. 
They went later, by train to Washington. Clarence 
Chamberlin in an escort plane, accompanied them 
to N. Y. City. 

»—The body of Navy Flier Floyd Bennett arrived at 
N. Y¥. from Quebec, thence, was carried by 
train to Washington and buried with military 
honors in the National Cemetery, Arlington, Va. 
The Bremen filers put flowers on the grave on 
April 28 and went by train to New York. 

Walter A. May and wife, of Pittsburgh, gave, at 

' Paris a silver wedding anniversary dinner to 64 of 
their friends whom they had invited free of expense 
across the Atlantic. 
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lepartment’s aeronautics branch he reported h 
hours in the air at 2,520 number of flights at 7,800 
and number of passengers carried at 7,800. 

April 29—Daylight Saving Time went into effect at 
N.Y. City at 2 a.m. 

—In airplane accidents, 3 civilian fliers were Killed at 
Denver, 3 at Eureka, Calif., and 2 at Columbia 
Station, O. 

—650,000 men, held in jail or under police surveiiance 
throughout Brazil as revolutionaries, were liberated 
a age Court decision restoring their normal 

ts. 

=—The Turkish Parliament has voted to supplant the 

habet with the Latin, and 
country 15 hap to get accusto: 

prepared so that the new alphabet 

t in schools. Newspapers will be 

prin in Arabic and partly in Latin 

characters, and the latter will be used for all official 
documents. as citi ; 

A 30—New York exten official welcome— 

an on land and water, and “freedom of the 
=" city”— to the Bremen trans-Atlantic monoplane 

: ¢crew—Baron Gunther von Huenefeld, Capt. Her- 


mann Koehl and Maj. James C. Fitzmaurice. 


Mrs. Koehl, Mrs. Fitzmaurice, and her daughter, 
tricia, 7, arrived by steamship from Europe and 
were included in the tumultuous ting. They 


Sharkey-Delany fight. On May 1 they were dined 
by the tity. Miss Patricia Fitzmaurice, at Central 
Park was crowned Queen of the May, and was 
given a doll and a stuffed elephant, On May 2 the 
ae went to Washington. 

_ U. S. Senate without a record vote adopted a 
resolution by. Robinson, of Ark., Dem. minority 
See eae emo the campaicn expenditures 

of five campaign ex, 

oe candidates. The hear- 

were. begun several weeks later;_Herbert 


»77At Broussa, Turkey, 
_ Berke 
~ Jilso: 


13). 
secret the Egyptian 
Parliament agreed that the Public Assemblies bill 


oe MAY. 
‘May 1—In Warsaw, Poland, ten persons were killed 
re a abe than 100 wounded in May Day rioting 
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SINCLAIR TESTIFIE5S. 

—Harry F, Sinclair told the U.S. Senate Teapot 
* Dome oil committee that since his acquittal of the 
Fall bribery charge he had turned over to the 
Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Company the 
$757,000 in Liberty bonds, ay some $142,000 in 
interest, which represented his quarter interest ip 
the Continental Tradinz Co., deal. He said the 
$233,000 he sent Fail after the Teapot lease was to 
buy a third interest in Fall's Three Rivers cattle 
and land company. He said the $260,000 he gave 
Hays for the Republican deficit in 1923 was 4 
“loan,” save for $75,000 and that Hays returned all 
but $75,000 to him, then took back $85,000 for 
himself because he had dug into his own pocket for 
this amount, so that Sinclair's total gift to the 

Republican Party was $160,000 " 

——The quadrennial general M. E. Ch., Conference 
opened at Kansas City, Mo. During its sessions it 
voted for closer cooperation with other protestant 
denominations. “ 

— Thaddeus C. Sweet, of Phoenix, N. ¥., member of 
Congress from the 32d New York District, war 
Killed when an airplane in which he was riding from 
Washington to Oswego made a forced landing near 
the Whitney Point fair grounds. 

—Prince Carol of Roumania arrived in England with 
Mme. Lupescu, a guest. of ex-Roumanian Premier 
B. Jonescu. He was deported on May 7. i 

May 2—At N. Y. City, the Federal Statutory Court, 
composed of Circuit Judge Martin T. Manton 
and District Judges John C. Knox and William 
Bondy, granted the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company’s application for permission to charge & 
7-cent fare on the subway and elevated lines, pend- 
ing the fixing of a permanent rate of fare, 
order was formally signed on May 10, and John 
Proctor Clarke was appointed to ‘take testimony. 


: 


The U. S. Supreme Court, on May 21, halted the 


fare increase pending litigation. 


—President Coolidge, at the White House, gave the — 


Distinguished Flying Cross te Baronjvon Huenefeld, 

Capt. Koehl, and Maj. Fitzmaurice. They re 

turned to N. Y., by air, May 3. ; 
NOBILE’S FLIGHT TO ARCTIC. 

May 3—The dirigible balloon, Italia, under Ge 


) 
Emberto Nobile, left Stolp, Germany, for Suite. 


bergen. After a stop at Vadsoe, Norway it reached! 
Kings Bay, Spitzbergen, on May 6; and on May 15 


started on a voyage of North Polar exploration. It > 


returned to Kings Bay on May 18. Gen. Nobile 
reported that he had cruised over an unexplored 
area between Franz Josef Land and Nichol Ii 
Land (Lenin Land), contirming the, belief of 
geographers that there was no intervening lands 
The explorer does not believe that there isany such 
territory as Gillis Land. 

—Many Japanese soldiers and civillans have. been 
killed in civil war at Tsinan, China, which the 
South Nationalists have captured. 

—The King and Queen of Afghanistan arrived at 
Moscow, from Warsaw. :. 

May 4—Prince Ludovic Spada Potenzlani, Governor 
of Rome, arrived at New York City. 2 

—The Greenville, S. C., drinking-water rai 
(Table Rock Cove Dam), in the Saluda River 
Valley partly gave way and gradually let out 
5 billion gallons. Hundreds of farmers and other 
residents along 60 miles of valley took to the hills, 

—At Curtiss Field, L. L., N. ¥., Leonard W. Bonney; 
52, veteran aviator was killed in the crash of his 
all-metal experimental plane, “The Gull.” 


death was followed, May 16, by the suicide of — 


Mrs. Jean Le Brun, an actress, at N. Y, City, 
FORD TAX ASSESSMENTS, 


May 5—The U.S. Board of Tax appeals, at; Washe 
ington, decided against the U. 8. Treasury claim of 
$30,821,659 from.the 9 Ford auto stockholders; 
inclu U.S. Senator James Couzens; of Mich, 
who sold-out to Henry Ford im 1919. > be addy 
tional tax nme othe he sr rene in th 
nine cases, as they:# when they were piace 
before the Board of Tax Appeals by the defendants; 
follow: 
Name. 
James Couzens....... er 


4 
é 826, 
ae ee oe 277,079.88 
Philip HL Gray Bstate. TIIIID 2'277\o7e.8s 
Patient tees ce ceveseees +$30,821,659.52 


Board decided that not only should Couzens 
ant the others pay none of the $30,821,659, but 


ts 
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that their original tax om the transfer of stock to 
Ford was too nigh. Including a refund of $2,627,- 
309 te Mrs. Alice G. Cales, of Detroit, the total 
refund oe ys eatin group, plus interest, totals 
about .500,000. 

May 6—‘Fhe U. 8. Coast Guard Board of Inquiry has 
absolved the Coast Guard Cutter, Paulding, and 
Lieut. Commander J. 8. Bayles thereof of blame 
for the collision last December, with the Sub- 
marine, 5-4. 

—Coast guardsmen watching for bootleggers shot, 
at Lewiston, N. Y., Jacob D. Hanson, by mistake. 
He was vLnded by a bullet, which entered the 
prain and died un Aug. 24.. He was motoring home 
from an i).s’ celepration and failed to stop at the 
Coast Guard's orders. 5 

—At Quantico, Va., the Marine Corps buried tts 
bulldog mascot, Private Pagett, the gift of the 
Royal Marines of England and the second canine 
mascot of tue service to die in a year. 

May 7—Hundreds of thousands of peasants were 
reported marcaing on Bucharest. Rumanian 
Cavalry and airplanes were accompanying the 
marcuers to gi:ard against any attempt to arouse 
the countryside. Martial law was declared in 
Transylvania, with travel in and out of the country 
forbidden. 

—At Albany, N. Y., Mrs, Florence E. S. Knapp 
took the witness stand in the Supreme Court 
to tell why her dealings with the census fund 
when she was Secretary of State, "could not pos- 
sibly be -called stealing.”’ The jury, May 9, 
reported a disagreement and. were discharged. 
David R. Main, Knapp trial juror of Delmar, 
N. Y., was found guilty of contempt of court, on 
May 11, by Justice Callaghan for his failure to dis- 
close wien being questioned concerning his quali- 
fications asa juror that he knew District Attorney 
Charles J. Herrick of Albany County. He was cen- 
sured and released. 

—At Yonxers, N. Y., City Judge Boote exonerated a 
blind dog which had bitten a deaf man who 
bumped into it. 


JAPANESE AND CHINESE CLASH. 


May 8—Japan issued an ultimatum to the (Canton) 
Nationalist government demanding, among other 
things, that the Chinese withdraw seven miles from 

; each side of the Shantung railroad. ‘ihe Chinese 
refused to accept the ultimatum, whereupon nght- 
ing commenced along the railroad in the Tsinan 
district, and between that and the rail terminal on 
the Yellow Sea. The Japanese shelled Tsinan and 
split in two the Nationalist forces. They occupied 
the city, May 11, disarmed all Nationalist soldiers 
therein and seized the railroad and air port. The 
total casualties were 2,250. 

May 9—President Coolidge was invited by Russ 
Halley of Rapid City, N. D., to go up in an air plane 
but declined. 

—At Teterboro, N. J., Lieut. Royal V. Thomas, 23, 
champion solo duration flier, and his engineer, 
Vaughn Weatherby, died when their plane, flying 
low in speed tests, fell to the ground. 

—The crew of the Bremen, von Huenefeld, Koehl, 
and Fitzmaurice, few from Curtiss Field, L. 1. 
to Philadelphia, on their Continental Tour. They 
were at Cleveland, and Chicago, on May 10; at 
Milwgukeo, May 13; at St. Louis on May 14; 
Indianapolis, May 16, Detroit, May 17; to Boston 
by train, May 19; Albany, N. Y., May 21; Mon- 

, May 22; Quebec, May 23; N. Y: City, 
‘ May 25. 
—In the U. S. Court at Cleveland a consent decree 
was signed which prohibits ship owners from enter- 
ing into any agreement to fix the opening date for 
Great Lakes navigation and from joining or enter- 
ing into any agreement to fix lake cargo grain rates. 

—Impeachment charges brought against Judges 
George A. Carpenter, James H. Wilserson and 
Adam C. Cliffe, of the Chicago Federal District 
Court, were dismissed by the U. 8. House Judiciary 

Committee at Washington. 


CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. 


‘May 10—G. R. Van Namee, campaign manager for 
Gov. A. S. Smith, told the U. S. Senate Committee, 
at. N. Y. City, that contributions to date were 
$103,310, expenditures $92,090, of which $41,500 
went to Calif. he largest contributor was W. F. 
es, contractor, who gave $20,000 and loaned 

70, 

—The TC-5, a 200-ft. Army non-rigid dirigible bal- 
loon, landed on the afterdeck ot the aineroae 
arader, eibounw, eaene. petty Hook and picked 

passenger, who was taken to the N: 
enon pete N. J, ty pil : 8 evel AF 

—Lieut. J. J. Rooney, navy air pilot, died in attem 
to land a plane on the deck of the airplane pected 
Lexington, off Oceanside, Calif. 

—Lady Desborough, at London, sold for $875,000, 
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Raphael's painting ‘‘The Madonna and Child.” 

—At Berlin, Rembrandt's portrait of 
Stoffels fetched $140,000. 

—After 13 months in the death house at Sing Sing, 
Robert Weiner, convicted of complicity in 
murder: of Warden Peter Mallon in the Tombs out- 
break of November 3, 1926, was discharged by 
Judge Mancuso in General Sessions, following 
reversal of his conviction by the Court of Appeals, 

May 11—The Hoover manager, Ex-U. 8. Congress~ 
man J. W. Good of lowa told the U. S. Senate 
campaign probe committee that about $250,000 
has been so far spent for Hoover's cause, and the 
whole fight may cost $300,000; the N. ¥. contest 
costs $35,000; Ohio, $40,000; Indiana, $40,000; 
Calif., $27,000. Edsel Ford has contributed $5,000, 

—Col. ©. A’ Lindbergh’s plane, Spirit of St. Louis, 
was placed in the museum of the Smithsonian 
Institution, at Washington. Two weeks later the 
Colonel became connected with the Transcon- 
tinental Air Transport. 

May 12—Wenceslas de Krupfell, former Captain of 
the Russian Imperial Guard, who ed the 
divorced wife of Horace Wilford Lord, an ADE 
last October during a lovers’ yrs ia was sentence 
$0. eight years at hard labor by the court at Nice, 

ance. = 

May 13—Two autos, containing 14 persons, and run- 
ning side by side, dashed into the locomotive of & 


moving Pittsburgh-Erie passenger train at Espy- — 


ville, Fa., 8 of the occupants were:killed, 5 injured, 
and the locomotive was damaged. The families 
involved were those of Clare Hays and Ward 
Thomas, 

—10 Brockton, Mass., officials and merchants died 
when their power boat sank in Moosehead Lake, 
Me. The only survivor of the fishing party was 
police Capt. J. E. Lays. 

May 14—The Court of Errors and Appeals, of New 
Jersey, reversed the convictions of Roger N. 
Baldwin, a director of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, and of four others in connection with an 
alleged unlawful assembly during the silk strike 
in Paterson in 1924. 

—At Washington, ex-Gov. rrank O. Lowden of Ill, 
told the Senate Campaign Fund Committee his 
1928 primary presidential Aght cost would not 
exceed $60,000. 

—The U. S. Court at N. Y. City fined 24 theater 
S45 gougers $5,000 each. They pleaded guilty 


—At St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, a Universalist 
clergyman, the Rev. Clarence E. Rice, D.D., was 
ordained to the Episcopal ministry by Bishop 
Charles L. Slattery of the Mass. diocese. 

—The Court at Eastland, Tex., ordered the release 
of a horned toad from the corner stone of the 
new Court House, in which it was sealed on May 12, 
The toad hopped out O.K. 

—Chachapoyas, Peru, capital of the Department of 
Amazonas, was left in ruins with ten dead by the 
earthquake that rocked the whole north-east sec- 


tion of Peru and part of Ecuador. 


MISSISSIPPI FLOOD CONTROL 
BILL SIGNED. 
May 15—The task of curbing the flood menace of the 


Ment with the slauing bY President Goole of a 

Ww e sig resident Cool 

Flood Control Bill. = eek 

—President_and Mrs, Coolidge took part in the 
Colonial Pageant at Annapolis, Md., reenactin 


Washington's resignation, before the Continental- 


Congress, 28 commander of the Army Dec, 23, 1783. 
—The Britisa House of Lords adopted unanimously 
@ motion by the Marquis of Reading recommending 


the acceptance by the government of the American — 


proposal of a multilateral treaty for the renuncia- 
tion of war as an instrument of national policy. 

—U. 5. Secretary of State Kellogg has rejected an 
offer from the British government to renew the 
Root-Bryce arbitration treaty pending further 
pegpeiayions on the Kellogg proposal of a multilat- 
eral treaty for the renunciation of war as an instru- 
eee a ee poliey, . 

— The N. x. Parole Commission freed from the Cit: 
Reformatory David Gordon, 19, of Brookly wine 
ner of a scholarship at the Univ. of Wis, "Por a 
poem, ‘‘America,’’ written when he was 17, and 
published in the Daily Worker last year, Gordon 
was convicted of obscenity in Special Sessions and 
received an indeterminate sentence—anything up 
to three years—in the reformatory. 

—Charles I. Breslau of Brooklyn, a 


902,300 shares on the N. Y. 
the record to date, 
‘Harr 


y F. Sinclair was reelected Chairman of th 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil Go. te _ eo 


he had turned back to the company $7,690,000 in 
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__ Normandie, 
~- ~ off in surt boats by Coast Guards. | 


St0tk and Gish owibe to the cancellation b th 
U. 8S. Courts of the lease of Do Tends 


rest which the Sinclair Con- 
ted had acquired in the Mammoth. 
May 16—M, E. General Conference, at Kansas City, 


the American church the power 
to es their own bisho) govern their own affairs 
gg be part of the “d emoty which is union." 

constitutional amendment of Methodist 
Church law is not effective until ratified by two- 
thirds of she 117 local annual conferences. 

The U. S. Senate adopted the conference reports 
on the MeNary-Haugen Farm Relief, and the Jones 
Merchant Marine bills. The House passed the 
Morin bill for government operation of the $160,- 
000,000 power and nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals, 
Ala., the Senate passed it, to 34, on May 25. 
—Because he wanted to see if a big locomotive would 
Mash a big spike nail laid on the track, in Camden, 
N. J., 10-yr. old school boy wrecked the Atlantic 
City Flier on the Reading Railroad. 

May 17—The Methodist General Conference, at 
Kansas City, found Bishop Anton Bast, of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark guilty of unministerial ‘and impru- 
dent conduct, and he was suspended permanently 
from exercising the functions of a bishop. 

—A bomb damaged the home, at Punton, Queens 
Boro, N. Y. City, of Robert G. Elliott professional 
executioner in N. Y., Pa., N. J., and Mass He it 
was who acted at the Snyder-Gray and Sacco- 
Vanzetti deaths, 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE'’S VETOES. 


May 18—The President vetoed, 8 bills, including one 
giving a 10 per cent ($6,000,000-a-year) rise in 
palaries of night postal workers. He also vetoed a 
measure providing for fuel, light and fixtures for ail 
fourth-class postmasters of the country. The House 
on May 22, repassed both bills over the veto, 319 to 
46 and 319 Pn yoy the Senate followed suit, May 24. 

—The president, on May 22, vetoed 2 bills, one 
raising retired army officers’ pay, the other ee 
the rank of army bandmaster. The House and 
Senate, May 24, overrode the former. 

—The U.S. Senate 27 to19, voted torestore publicity 
to income tax returns but receded on May 25, and 
on May 26, Congress passed the $222,000,000 tax- 
reduction bill without the pte publicity clause. The 
President signed it on May 29, just before Congress 


-adjourned. 

—The New Jersey Supreme Court voided an Atlantic 
City ordinance forbidding the eating of ice cream 
on the Boardwalk. 

May 19—The British Government, through Austen 


g 
a 
® 


berlain announced acceptance of the Amer- | 


fean proposal to outlaw war. 
eerreshiont Coolidge, in sotae and gown, spoke at the 
Phillips Academy -centennial at Andover, 


See naeakes killed over 30 at and near Pimpincos, 
the Pickens coal mine at Mather, Pa., a negro 2 


—Dr. Frank R. 
Detroit. He was acquitted in June, 1927, of the 
murder of his wife, who was found beaten to death 
. on Feb. 22, 1927. 
—The convention of the Southern Baptist Church at 
Chattanoogs, Tenn., adopted a resolution Diedeing 
it’s members not to vote for any wet presidenti 


: date. 
come rater, §. D., the New Era, a weekly news- 
- ‘paper after 22 years and 8 Bac ged has completed 


£ 


pots N. Y. see 
MRS. KNAPP CONVICTED. 
Mrs. Florence E. 8. Kna) t: of State 
of oe again was put on trial at Albany, on 
the of larceny of census funds, She was 
ge iti 26. were Was sentenced, on Sept. 
Bat Ss 
—Parli ntary tion in Germany i oa the 


Laat we 
eon Y., bas ‘abolished 


ini 
on oe oer tank of Phosgene Narrig eeies 
A Smened li to 
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eath and sent 268 to “the —A pom 
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—Ex-president of Nica: Gen. Luis Mena, , 
assassinated at arg ae - pf 
—At Honolulu, Lieut. W m, & naval 
flier attached to the pica rane rele, was 


killed when his plane went into a nose dive after 
taking cif from the deck of the ship, 

May 21—The first anniversary of Col. C. A. Lind- 
bergh’s flight to France was celebrated at St. Louis 
and elsewhere. 

—At Accra, Gold Coast Colony, Africa, Prof. Hideyo 
Noguchi, bacteriologist of the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research, died from yellow fever, —— 
he contracted during a laboratory 
Professor Noguchi arrived at Accra.in November i e 
invest.gate this disease. 

—The Turkish Parliament bas passed the flaw to 
complete the adoption of Arabic numerals, ‘erie 
in use on postage stamps, effective June’ 1 1929, 

—The M. E. Church General Conference, at Kansas 
City, went on record against compulsory military 
training in colleges, and against all military training 
in high schools, Later, it voted to recognize 
divorces granted by the State, to receive divorced 
persons into the Church and to trust the decision 
of their ministers on eligibility of divorced persons 
to be remarried, The Discipline was amended to 
read: “A minister shall not solemnize a marriage 
oz a divorced person whose husband or wife is stil) 
living, pg for the innocent person, when it is 
clearly established in his own mind that the true 
cause of divorce is adultery, or its moraleq ae 

May 22—The British House of Lords passed the = 
tgs] ae the right to vote after reaching th 
age 0! 

—34 children drowned when 4 launch capsized on the 
River Kuban, Russia, and 19 children died when & 
steamer burned on the River Dneiper. 

—7 men died in an explosion in @ coal mine at Kenvin; 
Ky., 4 died in cave-in in copper mine, rly; 

; 17 died in coal mine explosion, Yukon, 


a. 

—Air mail pilot E. J. MLCaTERY. died in plane crash 
in fog at Richmond, Va. 

King Haakon entertained at Beceen Norway, the 

olar fliers, Capt. Wilkins and Lieut. Bielson. 

ey reached 0, May 24; Copenhagen, May 28; 
oe May 30; "Amsterdam, June 4; London, 

une 

The U. 8. Senate Campaign Fund Committee was 
informed that the Anti-Hoover contest in Ohio 
cost over $50,000. 

MC NARY-HAUGEN BILL VETOED, 

Mey 23—President Coolidge vetoed the bpm 2 P 
Haugen Farm Relief bill. Atty. Gen. Sargent ha 
pronounced it unconstitutional. Mr. Coolides 
called it unworkable, with vicious provisions, and 
written to deceive the farmers for political’ pur- 

The Senate on May 25 failed to repass the 
Bint over the veto. The vote was 60 to 31. Of the 
31 nineteen were Republicans. 

—The President signed the Jones-White Merchant 
Marine bill which p rovides for & $250,000,000 ship 
construction loan fund to encourage private ship- 
ping and also for po long-time mail contracts. 

—Robbers killed A. Parrish, president of a bank 
at a Colo., ae stole $: 0,000. The: aos 
nai A. Kessinger the teller, and Dr. 

wheat of Digh ton. They Killed the the pollen 
near Oakley, K 
NOBILE'S S ARCTIC FLIGHT. 

—The Italian dirigible airship, Italia, commanded by 
Gen. Umberto Nobile, left kings Bay, Spitaberzen, 
at 4.35 a.m., reached the North Pole at 12.20 a.m. 
on May 24, cruised around there for an “ and 


started back. At the wee Nobile 
Italian and a Milanese fl a then ae paken 
cross given and blessed by sent 


radiograms to the Italian ee Promine ‘Mus- 
solini, and to Mrs. Nobile. "The cross, which wae 
about six feet high with a metal base, had a reposi- 
tory in which was placed a message > written in 
Latin by ee cnomig tate 
On the way bac! 
noon on May 25 the Sumielble Able font 1, 500 feet in fog 
and crashed on an ice pack which ‘tore away ‘the 
cabin and ene pend it killing the chief mechanic 
Pommela, and inj Nobile, eneinee Cecoion! 
and meteorologist Ma n. The balloon then 
reascended carrying away 6 men, w! - were Dot 
heard from afterward. Malmgren die 
Gen. Nobile was rescued on June 24 ae Swedish 
aviator be eoett eae is others by the Russian ice 
breaker, Krassin, on 
Roald Amundsen, South Pole discoverer, headed 
an airplane rescue party of 6 men whieh left 
Sp aad Norway, June. 18, and was never heard 


yh pomp was exploded at the Italian consulate at 


, Argentina, killing 6 and injuring 34. 
etcblaee at ak to the Chamber of 


lew up a cloakroom 
Deputies, Mexico City; no parity 
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O., attacked, strangied to death, and left on a 


May. 24—The Consdidation Coal Co., controlled by 
7 D, Rockefeller, Jr.-is shutting down 10 mines, 
four in the Somerset coal felds- of Pennsylvania and 
six in the Fairmont feld, West Virginia. “About 
2,500, or 20 per cent., of the men in the two fields 
affected mre being put out of work,’ Chairman 
R. C. Hill said. “But this means that for the 
remain! 80 per cent. far better conditions will 
exist.” er soft coal mines are to follow suit. 
Labor officials are quoted in favor of the plan. 

—At the Canadian Folk Song and Handicraft Fes- 
tival, at Quebec, singers presented “Le jeu de 
Robin et Marion” a thirteenth century comic opera 
written by the Trouvere Adam de la Halle. This 
opera, probably the first ever written, has been 
produced only once before in 300 years, at Arras, 
France, in 1896. 2 - 

—Lightning killed 8 women planting trees in a forest 
near Landsberg, Germany. : 

May 25—The U. S, House passed the bill to build 
Boulder Dam. 

—The House sustained the President’s veto of the bill 

roviding for post roads through Indian lands in 
1 states. 

=+Grait disclosures in the Street Cleaning Depart- 
ment, led Mayor J. J. Walker to summon all 
department and bureau heads to the N. Y. City 
Hali and tell them to root out grafters or quit. 

=—8 died in gas explosion in hard coal mine in No. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 

—H. C. Doyle, 35, aviator and radio manufacturer, 
died tm plane fall, near Mineola, N. Y. 

—The U. §. has collected, to date, over $2,000,000 
in baek revenue taxes revealed by Teapot Dome 
and Continental Trading testimony. 

—Ca) aenltte Carranza flew from San Diego, Calif., 
to 70 City. 

May 26—55 of the 274 who left Los Angeles, Calif., 
March 4, on a foot race across the continent 
arrived at N, Y. City; winner, Andrew Payne, of 
Oklahoma; 2nd, John Salo, Passaic, N. J. 

—The 6th National Oratorical Contest was won at 
Ww. mu, D. C., by James R. Moore, 17, high 
school student at Somerset, Conn.; 2nd, Elliott 
Norquist, 18, high school at Kansas City; 3rd, 
Chatles J. Olson, 16, high school at Worcester, 


ass. 

—Jos. R. Reid, reserve air mail pilot, died in plane 
crash near Richmond, Va. 

—Japan pledged the United States ‘most cordial 
cooperation” in an anti-war treaty. 

May 27—A treaty of alliance between Turkey and 
‘Afghan’ was signed at Angora, 

—The Prince of Wales soared into the air for the 
first time. He flew from Scarborough, Yorkshire, 
where he had attended the opening session of the 
British Legion conference, to Bircham Newton, 
near Sandringham, a distance of about 120 miles, 
in order to dine with the King and Queen. The 
Prince wore flying kit, with a parachute attached 
to his shoulders, He was followed by an equerry 

Sina machine, 

*—Near Saiem, O., the partly clothed body of Beatrice 
Rosenbaum, 10, who disappeared from her home at 
Youngstown two weeks ago, was found in a ravine 
on a farm, 

May 28—Maxim Gorky returned from Italy after an 
absence of many years and was received at Moscow 
by a high official of the Soviet Government, Nicolai 
Bucharin, and thousands of workmen, students, 
writers and actors, Communist youth and units of 
the Red Army, bearing streamers and banners 
instead of arms, 

—The Presbyterian General Assembly, at Tulsa, 
Okla., refused to consider union with the Christian, 
Universalist and Congregational Churches, but 
authorized a committee to meet the Methodists 
and consider union with them. 

May 29—The first: session of the 70th Congress ad- 
jou . having been ‘in action since Dec. 5, 1927. 

Of the 19,770 bills introduced, 923 became laws. 

—The Chryster Perpgratlon, auto makers, announced 

eon of control of Dodge Bros., Inc., a rival 


concern. ; 

—20,000 gathered at ‘the Weymouth, Eng.) sands to 
seo whether the “Great Pyramid’’ prophecy of 
destruction by a tidal wave would come true. It 
didn’t, Twenty minutes before the time set for the 
tidal wave, a stunting machine fell into the sea. 
The » A. G. Cooper, drowned in the cockpit 
before he could be reached. 

—The town of Fismes, France, witnessed the dedica- 
tion of & monumental bridge presented by Penn- 
Sylvania in commemoration of the crossing of that 
river in battle by soldiers of that State. 

—At Lincoln, Neb., Mrs. Alma S. Omstead, 81, whose 
father fought in the Revolutionary War, died. Her 
father was 95 when she was born, in Erie County, 


= Pa Smith, American Superintendent of the 
Don Carlos mine, Pachuca, Mex., was assassinated, 
— Dorothy Sielagowski, 7, was kidnapped at Toledo, 


relative’s porch. 

May 30—President Coolidge, aking at Memorial 
Day exercises on the Civil War battlefield at 
Gettysburg, Pa., said: "The world-wide interests of 
the United States, aside from the dictates of human- 
ity, make us view with peculiar disfavor, not only 
any danger of being involved in war ourselves, but 
any danger of war among other nations. Our in- 
vestments and trade relations are such that it is 
almost impossible to conceive of any conflict any- 
where on earth which would not affect us in- 
juriously. * * * Whether so intended or not, any 
nations engaging in war would thereby nec 
engage in a course prejudicial to us. 
also for a stronger navy. : 

—In the National Elimination Balloon Race, which 
began at Pittsburgh, Pa. there were several 
casualties —Lieut. Paul Evert of Langley Field, Va., 
killed when the Army 3 was struck by lightning; 
Walter Morton, side on the Goodyear V, who was 
found dead near Youngwood, Pa., having made a 
free jump from the balloon when it was believed 
also to have been struck by lightning. 

—At Belgrade, Jugoslavia, one demonstrator was 
killed and students and police were injured when 
mounted guards attempted to break up fresh street 
demonstrations against the Treaty of Nettuno fol- 


lowing those during the week-end there and in~ 


Dalmatia. 

—Princeton (N. J.) University dedicated its new 
$2,000,000 chapel, > 

—The 38-acre water-front Roosevelt Memorial Park 
was dedicated at Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

—Negroes at Slater, Mo., lynched one of their race 
who in a gambling game had slain a black fellow 
worker. On June 2 the slayer’s 2 brothers were 
lynched. 

—At Prague, Czechoslovakia, John Michalko, journal- 
ist and politician was sentenced to death by hang- 
ing, for murdering the naturalized American g! 
Margit Voerdesmart, of New York. 


TRANS-PACIFIC FLIGHT. 
May 31—The monoplane. 


Golden Gate (Oakland), San Francisco, for Hawaii 
at 8.51 a.m,, Pacifie time, commanded by Capt. 


Charles Kingsiord-Smith, also aboard were Capt. - 


Cc. T. P. Ulm, Lieut. Harry Lyon, and Jas. Warner, 
radio operator. The plane landed at Wheeler Field, 
Oaku, at 12.19 a.m., Pacific Time, June 1. On 
June 3 the plane left Kauai for Suva, Fiji, arriving 
on June 5 at 6.23 p.m. (3,138 miles in 34 hours, 
33 minutes). 


—U. 8S. Senator J. T. Helflin, of Alabama, was a wit- 7 


ness before the Senate Campaign Fund Committee. 


He had no first-hand data as_to expenditures in” 


behalf of Gov. A. E. Smith, of New York. 

—The Chicago Daily Journal, founded in 1844, was 
bought by S. E. Thomason and J. S. Bryan, 

—E. M. Fuller and M. F. 


where they had served a year. 
JUNE. 


June 1—The freight steamer Kershaw of the Mer- 


chants and Miners Company was sunk in collision 


with the Dollar liner President Garfield off Oak ~ 


Blufis, Martha's Vineyard; 7 drowned. 
—Gov. A, E. Smith dedicated and loaded at Albany, 


N. Y., the first aerial mail plane on the 
Cleveland, O. 4 beta hee 


June 2—Marshal Chang Tso-lin, ruler for 2 years of — 
Peking and North China began to evacuate the ~ 


capital, leaving a Committee of Elders in charge. 


His special train was dynamited on June 4, near | 


Mukden, and he was fatally hurt. Many were 


Killed. The Nationalists took charge of Peking on — 


June 8. 


—At Kansas City, Walter Cravens, former President 
of the Kansas City Joint Stock’ Land Bank, wae ay 


sentenced to six years in the Federal Penitenti: 
and fined $25,000. Miss Alice B. Todd, fone 
Secrotary of the company, was sentenced to one 
year and a day in prison. 


—At Niagara Falls, Pierre L. Bovard, 22, of Switze *" 
land, shot himself standing on a Gcnnaian aie . 


of the brink of Horseshoe 
fete ean Falls and fell 160 feet to 


MISS EARHART FLIES TO ENGLAND. 


June 3—Miss Amelia Earhart, Wilmer Stutz, and ~ 


Louis E, (‘‘Slim”) Gordon, left Boston harbor in 


the Monoplane, Betondabip, fitted with pontoons, ~ 


pol de ripe ice They mas at Halifax, 
g to fog, le ere on June 
Trepassey, Newfoundland. age Rein 


June 17, at 10.51 a, m., N. Y. daylight time and N 


alighted safely in the harbor of Burry Po! 
June 18, at 7.40 a.m. ve a oe eee 


N. 
June 19 they flew to Southampton, and motored — 


thence to London. They were welcomed by 


N, Y. City on July 6, and by Boston on July 9. 


yan i haetahe eA 


He spoke ~ 


Southern Cross, left 


sahil ac Linia teenie Ai ATP eciPaaiagoaeatet. parent ene os 


*, MeGee, convicted stock — 
bucketeers, were paroled from Sing Sing Prison, 


| June 3—Grace Budd, 10, vanished from her home 
W. 15th St., N. Y. City. e: 
June 4—The U. S. Supreme Court, 5 to 4, in an 
— by Chief Justice Taft, held that evidence 
tained by “wire tapping” is admissible in a 
criminal case arising under the Prohibition law and 
that a conviction obtained by such means is not 
in violation of the constitutional guarantees 
@ Joint suit’ for $1,250,000 
_' suit for +250, against the U. S. 
Radium Corporation of Orange, N. J., brought by 
five women, deciared to be dying of radium poison- 
Contracted as employees of the corporation, 
Was settled out of court by an agreement to pay 
€ach woman $10,000, plus medical and counsel fees 
and a pension of $600 a year. 
_ After a 2-month drive trom Berlin, Gustav Hart- 
. Mann, his ancient cab, 
Gramus, reach: i 
reached 


, 
* 
. 


4 


R, I., the marital knot of Mr. 

and Mrs. William H. Vanderbilt, tied at Grace 

Church, N. Y.. Nov. 1, 1923, was untied by Judge 

in Superior Court when a divorce was 
granted to Mrs. Emily Davies Vanderbilt on the 
ground of neglect to provide. 

June 6—Harry K. Thaw, who in 1906 killed Stanford 
White, at N. Y. City, arrived at London on a 
steamship from the U. S., but the British Home 
Office refused him permission to land; he went to 
France, thence to Vienn2, and back to N. Y. 

—A commercial treaty between the U. S. and Nor- 

Was signed at Washington. 

K. Reading resigned as Atty. Gen. of 

Mass, The House, June 5, recommended, 196 to 
18, his impeachment. He was succeeded, June 13, 
by Joseph E. Warner, of Taunton. 

—_ word “obey” has been eliminated from the 
Marriage service by the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland. The Provincial Synod, which has been 

revising the canons and prayer book in use in 

decided by majority vote of the Up; 
and Lower Houses to substitute the words: “\ 
thou love him and comfort him?” for ‘“Wilt thou 
obey him and serve him?" They also decided that 
instead of the woman promising to “love, cherish 
and obey” she should undertake “to love and to 


Jane 7—President Coolidge killed, by a pocket veto, 
@ailure to sign in 10 days, Congress having ad- 
1), the Muscle Shoals bill calling for United 
‘ tes Government operation of the $150,000,000 
wer it on the Tennessee River in 
—Bito eible killed himse 


If, at Chicago, in a home- 

made electric chair. 
—AD chang. was made at Tokio to stab Japanese 
Premier Tanaka, by a workman, at the railway 
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TRANS-PACIFIC FLIGHT SUCCESSFUL. 
» Jane 8—The monoplane, Southern Cross, arrived at 


Brisbane, A oR Fiji; on June 9 (June 
10, N. Y. time), ued 
their trans-P: 


e plane and crew 

acific hop, at Sydney, Australia, and 
on June 13 (Australia time), they flew to 
Melbourne. 


50th Session of the Council of the 
League of Nations ended at Geneva. 

—At Albany, N. Y., Miss Catherine A. Smith, 
of Gov. Smith, was married to 
. Gen. Francis J. Q |, of 


ee ees 


ene companion, Joseph Farina, were shot and 
c “ in a Chicago suburb. They 


U..S, Senator George 


7; 
Moses, of N. H., was chosen on June 13. On 
June i4 the convention adopted a platform and 
‘a the presidency on the first ballot. 


_—The monoplane, Columbia, with Miss Mabel Boll, 


wees __ Chtonologi), 1928. 
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Le Boutillier, and Arthur Argles, flew from 

he Chines Sedomion tran is Ea 

— e Nation . from the 
= of a , sgiapeng so” 

—Hermann Mueller, leader of the Socialists, suc 
ceeded Herr Marx as German Chancellor. * 

—The body of the regular Spitzbergen radio operator, 
missing since April 15, was found under the snow 
on an ice pack. 4 : 

COOLIDGES AT BRULE LAKE. 

June 13—President and Mrs. Coolidge and party 
left Washington at 11 p.m. for the “Summer 
White House’’ at the Pierce Camp, Brule Lake, 
Wis. The executive offices wiil be at Superior, 
Wis. They arrived at the camp on June 15. On 
Sunday, June 17, the Coolidges listened in the 
Congregational Church at Brule to a sermon by 
John Taylor, a blind lay preacher, who once was 2 
dry goods salesman. ; 

—A laurel wreath brought by 1,200 members of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales, was 
laid on Plymouth (Mass.) Rock, where the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed. The visitors on June 14 were 
welcomed at N. Y. City by the Mayor and visited — 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, where Henry Ward 
Beecher once was pastor. i 

—Capt. Frank T. Courtney of England, flew from 
Pisa, Italy, to Lisbon, Portugal. 

—At Berlin, the newly elected Reichstag, consisting 
of 489 deputies, convened for the first time. Of 
its members, 120 have not served in the Reich 
Parliament before. 

June 14—Robert W. Stewart, Chairman of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, was acquitted by a 
jury in the District of Columbia Supreme Court 
of contempt charges arising from his ref 
answer questions at the Senate committee's oil 
inquiry. The questions concerned proiits of the . 
Continental Trading Co. 

—At Kanas City,Mo., 2 patrolmen and 2 spectators 


Oliver 
Mineol 


were shot and scores suffered from tear gas && 


bandits raided the Home Trust Co. They ob- 
tained between $20,000 and $30,000. A ¢hird | 
spectator fell dead in the excitement. 
PRAYER-BOOK REJECTED IN HOUSE. 

—The British House of Commons, 266 to 220. 
rejected the revision of the Prayer Book of the 
Established Church. 

June 15—Near Belleville, UL, an army dirigible , 
balloon descended over a railway track as.a train — 
came in view. The airship crew, regulating the ~ 
speed to correspond with that of the train, man- 
oeuvred into position over the mail coach. Then 
the dirigible was brought down over the ite} 
low that the control car rested on top of the coach 
for a moment while a member of the crew ed 
a sack of mail to a clerk standing in the doorway 
of the coach. 

June 16—25,000 New Yorkers witnessed, on Gov- 
ernors Island, a military tournament in which the 
Army’s First Division reenacted its capture of 
Fleville, in the Meuse-Argonne offensive in the 
World War. 

—An earthquake at Mexico City killed several and 
nn aes gee buildings there and in the State of 

aXAaca. 3 

—A midnight explosion destroyed the Colombian 
gunboat, Hercules; 51 were Yost. Alligators ate 
them. 

June 17—11 have been killed and 160 hurt since — 
June 16 in tornadoes in Oklahoma and Kansas. 

—At Nashua, N. H., ex-State Senator Marcel 
Therriault and Miss Katbryp Thomas died ip 


airplane crash. 

—Erwin J.. Jerge, ex-convict and alleged drug 
smuggler, was assassinated at 3_p.m. in his aute at. - 
Broadway and 36th St., N. Y, City, by a man who - 


stepped from a car just long enough to Liré,several 


shots into, his victim. it waht 96 

June 18—Bremen, Germany, welcomed back ftom 
America, the trans-Atlantic jers, Capt... Koehh 
Baron von Huenefeld and Maj. Fitzmaurice. Part. 
caer at Doorn, Holland, on 3 epee 
ex-Kaiser at Doorn, Holland, re ; 

—At San. Juan, Porto Rico, Justo M Socialist 
stabbed Antonio Barcelo, pres, of 


to. 


yee 


June 19—Gunmen held up a Canadian Nat'l Ry. mail 
‘train at Toronto, and got $120,000 in cash. 
Arrests were made 3 weeks later and part of the 
money recovered. 

June 20—Sec. of State Kellogg issued to 21 nations 

“the call for a Pan American Conference on con- 
Ciliation and arbitration, to meet at Washington 
on Dec. 10. 

—At Houston, Tex., Robert Powell, a young negro, 
who on June 17 killed Detective A. W. Davis in 
an exchange of shots and was seriously wounded, 
was taken from his cot in Jefferson Davis Hospital 
and lynched. 

MURDER IN JUGO SLAV PARLIAMENT. 


—In a row in the Jugo Slay Skuptchina (Chamber, 
of Deputies) at Belgrade, Servia, Punica Ratenitch 
a Montenegran member from South Servia, shot 
und killed Dr. George Basaritchik, Crotian author 
and Vice President of the Peasant Party; also 
Paul Raditch, nephew of the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion; and he wounded the Leader, Stefan Raditch, 
Josip Grandja, Dr, Jelasitch, and Dr. Pernar, 
Sec. of the Peasant Party, The assassinations 
_were followed, June 21, by fatal ricts at Zagreb, 
in Croatia. Stefan Raditch died. 

—Gén. Chang Hsueh-liang succeeded his father as 
Manchurian dictator and Gov. of Fengtien. 

—George Remus, Cincinnati, who killed his wife 
imogene, last October and was committed to the 
State Hospital for Criminal Insane, obtained his 
{freedom when the Ohio Supreme Court, by a four 
to three vote, affirmed the decision of the Court 
pf Appeals ordering his release. 


MAYOR THOMPSON FOUND GUILTY. 


—At Chicago, Mayor William Hale Thompson and 
six of his political associates were found guilty of 
having entered into a conspiracy to defraud the 

city of $1,732,279.23 in real estate expert fees £0 
finance the Thompson political machine and for 
their private benent. The finding, in the Circuit 
Court, was the culmination of a taxpayer's suit 
instituted seven years ago by “Tae Chicago 
Tribune” and was accompanied by an order to the 
defendants to make complete restitution. 

June 21—The Nationalist Government Political 
Council today decided to change the name of the 
Manchu Capital, Peking, to Peiping, meaning 

, ‘Northern Peace." ‘i 

-—The Court at Bucharest, Roumania, gave Princess 

Helen of Greece an absolute divorce from Carol, 
ex-Crown Prince of Roumania, 

—W. L. wan er, Who on Sept. 7, 1927, killed, at 
Cananea, N. Y., State troopers Robert Ray and 
A. T, Rasmussen, was executed at Sing Sing. 

June 22—William J. Oswald, suspended Superin- 
tendent of the Third street cleaning district in the 
Bronx, was sentenced to Sing Sing for from 3 to 10 
years by-Judge Cohn in the Bronx County Court 
on his conviction of grafting. William J. Lougheed 
former foreman in the Cromwell Ave. garage in 
which, he told the jury, he had defrauded the city 
out of $225,000 through payroll padding in the 
last three years, was sentenced to the same prison 
for from 18 months to 3 years, and Benjamin J, 
Stoeber, assistant foreman under Lougheed, who 
also testified against Oswald, was sentenced to 
from 1 to 2 years. 

—At Washington, Nicholas Lee Eagles, Samuel 
Moreno-and John Cline Proctor were executed for 
the murder of Policeman Leo W. K. Busch in a 
gun fight on Sept, 26, 1926. They died in the 
electric chair at the Dist. of Col. jail. There had 

~ ‘been only one execution by electricity in the Dis- 
trict previously., 

— Wayne Neville of Dallas, Texas, pilot on the Chi- 
cago Dallas air mail route, was killed when his 

lane ran into 4 wind storm and crashed near Lebo, 


—Ripulgion of Mrs. Helen Tufts Bailie, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. from the National Society of the 
D rele 9 of the American Revohition on charges 


92 oth eet yom 


out of the publication of the so-called 

list. on speakers who were to be barred from 
the organization's platform was announced in 
Washington. ‘Fhe action was taken by the 
National Board ot Management. 

—One of the worst accidents in the history of the 
Swedish State Railways occurred near Boilnas, 
where the Stockholm-Norrland night express ran 
into a relief engine coming from the opposite 
direction at a speed of 50 miles an hour; 14 dead 
and 50 injured. Among the dead is M. Johannson, 
A member of the Riksdag and leader of the Swedish 
Agrarian Party. 

June. 23—Gen. Umberto Nobile was rescued from 
floating ice near Spitzbergen by an airplane on 
Skis, piloted by a Swedish aviator, Lieut. EE. 
Lundborg, and was put on board the ship of the 
Nobile expedition, the Citta di Milan. The motor 


FSC 


Pee 


log: 


June 28—Capt, Frank T. Horton flew in a monoplane 


1, 1928, aranerachad 5 Pr eee near’ rs a 

chief, Natale Ceccioni, whose leg was broken when 

the Italia crashed, May 25, was rescued from the 

floe on June 25. Lieut. Lundborg broke his plane 

in a second landing, and was not rescued until 
July 6. - E 

Maj. Charles A. Lutz, Lieut. H. C. Busbey, and 
Corp. D, GC. McChesney were killed in plane crash 
near File, Va., on way from Washington, D. C., to 
Nicaragua. Corp R. Nichols was injured. 

—When the steamer, Leviathan, arrived at London, 
from N. Y. City, séveral of her sacks of registered 
mail were found to have been robbed; total loss, not 
over $10,000. ; 


FRANCE RETURNS TO GOLD STANDARD. 


June 24—At Paris, the French Chamber of Deputies 
by 450 votes to 22, and then the Senate by 256 to 3, 
approved Premier Poincare's bill for the creation. 
of a new standard franc having a value equal to 
25.52 to the dollar, or 3.93 cents, and 124.21 to the 
pound sterling. A new law stipulates that hence- 
ee = a = unit will be a franc 
wort 5.5 milegrams gold. 

—Secretary Kellogg made public the draft of the 
treaty proposed for the outlawing of war, also his 
note inviting 14 nations to join the U. 8. in siening 
the covenant. The text of the draft 1s identica 
with that proposed by the U. S. on April 13, 1923, 
except that the preamble now provides that the 
British dominions, India and all parties to the 
treaties of Locarno are included among the powers _ 
ealled upon to sign the treaty in the first instance. 

June 25—The ship, Jervis Bay, arrived at pte 
Ceylon, where 8 mutinous stowaways were trie! 
and jailed. - 

—Flood waters cover 250,000 acres of crops in the 
St. Francis, Blacs, and White rivers valleys in 
Missouri and Arkansas. 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CON VENTION. 


June 26—The Democratic National Convention be- 
gan, at Houston, Tex. Claude G. Bowers, Evening 
World editorial writer, of N. Y. City, was. elected 
Temporary Chairman and delivered the “keynote 
address."" On June 27, U. S. Senator Joseph T. 
Robinsen, of Ark., was chosen Permanent Chair- 
Inan. At night, presentation of the names of 
candidates for the presidential nomination began 
with that of Gov. A. E. Smith of N. Y., by Fran«lin 
D. Roosevelt, and was continued on June 28, when . 
the platform was adopted, and Smith was nom- 
inated on the first ballot. He got 7243¢ votes, on 
the roll call, then Ohio switched, followed by other 
States, and the vote as announced was 84934 out > 
of 1,100; 48 for Reed, of Mo.; 48 for George of Gaxy- ~ 
32 for Woollen, of Ind.; rest scattering, On June 
29, the Vice Presidential nomination went to the - 
Chairman, Senator Robinson. Gov. Smith tele- 
graphed acceptance of his nomination, saying he is 
personally for a modification of the Volstead Law. 

—Big Tim” Murphy, labor leader and ex-State _ 
Representative was assassinated, at Chicago. hank 

—A prisoner wounded a guard at the Elmira, N. ¥., — 
Reformatory farm, and was shot to death; another 
prisoner was wounded. 

—The Rey. Nitrophan Poplavsky, of Ansonia, Conn., 
leaped into Niagara Falls and lost his life. 

—Navy radio operator, W. Prince, died in plane erash 
near Vallejo, Calif. 

—Bela Kun, ex-Hungarian Dictator, was found 
guilty, at Vienna, of conspiracy against the State, 
and was sentenced to 3 months in prison.) ee 

June 27—At Louvain, Belgium, a. crowd .of. several 
hundred Ate most of them students, pulled 
down and broke to pieces the pillars of the-in- 
scriptionless balustrade of the new library whith 
Mer. Ladeuze, rector of the university, proposed 
to erect in piace of the one designed by Whitney 
Warren, which bears the words: ‘‘Destroyed by” 
German fury, rebuilt by American generosity.” 
‘The balustrade was rebuilt, and the library, :gift of 

_ Americans, was dedicated on July 4. Warren was 
not present, An aviator ore on the thron; 
ee, cee with the banned inscription printed 

—22 passengers, including 12 women, were killed and_ 
47 hurt In’a collison at Darlington, England, be<~ 
tween a freight locomotive and an excursion train 
bound back to Newcastle from Scarborough. 


sie sls senpesp Se oka Be Nei raha ho ale een Dal 


irom Lisbon to Horta, In the Azores, 1,000 miles 
ours, 1 ; ‘ ; 
—Alfred Fronval, who had held the world’s record 
for looping the loop, was burned to death in a 
en eg of airplanes on the field at Villacoublay, 
ance, ; 
June 29—The two new. Arthur Kill bridges connect- 
ing erates Island and New Jersey ee opened to ~ 
—The U, 8. Court of Appeals, at Chic gay ; 
citizenship to Mme, Rosika Schwimmer, pachist, 4 


- June 29—Ray W 22, a St. Louis High School 
fad. dived off the Brooklyn Bridge and was un- 
ng He said he had made the dive, also on June 


+2 Negroes who had wounded 2 white men in a debt 
rohd dispute were-lynched near Breok Haven, Miss. 
i ROUND THE WORLD IN 24 DAYS. 
_ -—Jehn Henry Mears and Captain B. B. Collyer, 
who are going to try to travel around the world by 
ad Steamship and airplane in 23 days, left the Battery 
Pa St 6 a.m. in a seaplane for the Ambrose Channel 
“ Lightship. There they were transferred to a pilot 
“4 boat and boarded the outward bound White Star 
J liner Olynipic for Cherbourg. They got back to 
f the Battery at 8.21.48 p.m., July 22, having circled 
the ~eg in 23 days, 15 hours, 21 minutes, 3 


Secon 
June 30—This fs the last day of the convict lease 
“system in Alabama. © It affects over 700 men 
- i coal mines. 
—48 died in cave-in and fire-damp at a coal mine 
Rear St. Etienne, France. 
—The birth of the American Nation was_com- 
vs memorated by unveiling a bronze tablet at Bruns- 
wick Docks, Blackwall, London, where, on Dec. 
19, 1606, Capt. John Smith and 105 cavaliers set 
sail in 3 ships; they landed at Cape Henry, on 
April 26, 1607, and founded the Colony of Va. 


JULY. 


July i—Gen. Alvaro Obregon was elected President 
of Mexico for 4 six year term commencing Dec. 1. 
—The yolcano, Mayon, Luzon, Philippines, which 
began to spout lava on June, has destroyed the 

! Coast town of Libeg and several villages. 

—Frank Yale, driving his auto, in 44th St., Brooklyn, 
Was assassinated by gangsters in another car who 
had come from Chicago to “get him. They used 
@ machine gun. 

—Benj. Kanowitz, 32, was killed by a time bomb, 
which had been geared to the starter of his car, on 
W. 17ist St., Bronx. . 

a began celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the entry into the publishing field 
of Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of The New York 
Times, and owner and publisher of The Chat- 
tanooga Times. 

July 2—Interest rates on call money were raised at 
N. Y¥. City to 10%, the highest since Nov. 10, 1920. 

—Naval Commander T. N. Alford and Lieut. William 
Butler, Jr., died in seaplane crash at_ Newport. 

—Sweden nominated Charles Evans Hughes, of 

|. WN. Y., to succeed Dr. John Bassett Moore, re- 

_ signed, on the World Court of International 
Justice. Hughes, visi 


6 to Wonien 21 years and over. 
aaa. George Hu Wilkins, the Australian 


July mest Hick ord Senter Santore, a race 
ames (‘“Hickey”” , or . 

track runner. was nated and his body flung 
into a sand pit. 


FLEW FROM ROME TO BRAZIL, 


- 

‘ —Capt: Arturo Ferrarin and Maj. Carlo del Prete 

uf Rome bound for Pernambuco, 

ee ecarenee tana ce 

; ed, July 5, 

. / ceed Brazil cand 10 eee gh zt 
4 ha made a non-sto) t of abou 

; ig alles. After an hour and 20 minutes they 

‘ hopped off. again, but had to return. f 

_ Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., married Mrs. Mary Weir 

- Logan, of Chicago, at Reno, Nev where both had 

wer m thro’ é divor . ; 

; “July 4—The “Glorious Fourth” brought death to 

: amany celebrants in the N. Y. Metropolitan zone— 

_—s«.. 28 by drowning, 6 by fireworks, 20 by auto acci- 
dents. Go Smith spoke at the Tammany 

ay tueeting. In 


E. 
the country at large, the deaths were 
_—by drowning, 106; by autos, Bae by fireworks, 11; 
_. by heat, 12; by other special causes, 22; total 205. 
President Coolidge 6 leaping trout from 
the Brule River, W. in view of reporters and 
= movie cameras. It was his 56th birthday. 
_ —Astatue of Woodrow Wilson was unveiled at 
_ Prague, Bohemia. 
—A monument and sanctuary to the memory of the 
m 


Lafaye ‘who died 
Seer te eat ana liberty’ was dedicated in 
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July 10—Testimony 


" & private park at Villeneuve Letang, near Paris,” 


—E. Venizelos became Greek Premier: mai 
Vukitchevitch of Jugoslavia, resigned, ie 3 

—Jean A. Lussier, 36, of Springheld, Masg., went 
over Niagara (Horse Shoe) Falls in a 500 ip. 
rubber ball, which was safely towed ashore in the 
eddy below the falls, 

LOEWENSTEIN A SUICIDE FROM AIRPLANE. 

—Capt, Alfred Loewenstein, 51, Belgian industrialist 
and financier, vanished from his airplane, going 
from London to Brussels. His body was found 
July 19, off Cape Griz Nez. The autopsy showed 
he was alive when he jumped or fell 4,900 feet 
and when he struck the water. No trace of poison 
Was found in the body. His body was buried at 
Brussels, on July 22. 

—Storms in Germany, from Belgium to Poland; 
killed 14, and did 10,000,000 marks damage. 

—A monument to Capt. George W. DeLong, wha 
lost his life while commanding a polar expedition 
in 1879-81, was unveiled in Woodlawn cemetery, 


N. Y. City, in the presence of Capt. Sir George 


Hubert Wilkins, Vilhjalmur Stefansson and other 
Arctic explorers. 

July 5—The headquarters of the Tammany Society; 
and the N. Y. County Dem. Committee, were 
moved from the sold Tammany Hall, on #. 14th 
St., to temporary quarters on the 18th feor at 
No. 2 Park Ave. The Tammany Hall just aban- 
doned, served as headquarters of the Tammany 
Society for a longer period than any of its prede< 
cessors. The other headquarters were Barden’s 
Tavern, 1789-1790; the Museum of Tammany 
1790-1798; Martling’s Tavern, 1798-1814, and 
Tammany Hall, at the southeast corner of Park 
Row and Frankfort Street, 1812-1863. 

—At Moscow, 11 death sentences were handed down 
by the court which had been hearing the case of 
half a hundred Russians and three Germans 
charged with anti-Government sabotage in the 
Donetz_coal mines. 

July 6—New York City officially welcomed Miss 
Amelia Earhart, Wilmer Stutz, and Louis Gordon, 
who, June 17-18 flew from Trepassey, N. &., to 
eae Port, Wales. They got back to Boston on 

y 9. 

—A jury at London acquitted Mrs. Beatrice Annie 

Pace of the charge of poisoning her husband to 


death. 

July 7—296 were lost when the Chilean Gove. trans- 
port steamer, Angamos, hit rocks at night In @ 
storm in the Bay of Arauco. Most of the pas< 
sengers were rail laborers, 

— Assassins at Sofia, Bulgaria, killed Gen. Protogeroff 
and a companion, both Macedonian revolutionists. 

—Assassins at Beirnt, Syria, slew Kallie Saleeby, an 
artist, and his wife, who was Miss Carrie dord, of 
Lexington, Ky., employed at the American 


consulate. 

July 8—Conditions of vice in N. Y. City are at a 
lower standard than they were twenty years azo, 
according to the annual report of the Committee 


of Fourteen. The report attributes the evils to — 


night clubs and speakeasies, whieh have developed 
a situation worse, it is asserted, than under the old 
Raines law, which the committee was 


to reform. 

July 9—The French Government began prosecu! 
of judges, lawyers, and court clerks, who are said 
to have unlawfully facilitated divorce actions at 
Paris by Americans. 

—aAn egg salesman fried one in 4 mizutes on @ con- 
crete sidewalk on Bank St., Paterson, N. J. The 
temperature at N. ¥. City was 96, and 8 died from 


heat. 
—4 Philadelphia society women played 8 hands of 
bridge whist in an airplane cabin 3,000 ft. above 


that city. aby 

that Republican — officials ip 
Georgia had demanded $500 from a former post- 
master for his wife’s job and revelations that, a 
postmaster had given the party 5% of 
or approximately $600, since he took office jn. 
pecause he didn’t expect - man could hold e 
unless he paid, featured t 


tmaster General H. 8S, New testiti on Jul 12 
tina i was done by Democrats as as 


os 


f 


« 
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July 11—At », U- Ww. 
Norris, Rep. of Nebraska, was nominated for the 
Presidency by the Farmer-Labor Nat'l Conven- 
tion, snd Will Vereen, a cotton mill owner at 
Mouitrie, Ga., was named for the Vice Presidency. 
Norris declined. 

—Tight woney and boosted interest rates on call 
loans, caused in Wall St., an average decline of 
4.4) in z5 rail and 25 industrial stocks—the 
greatest drop since July 30, 1914, when the average 
was 4.65. a 

—M. M. Titterington, of Brooklyn, inventor of air- 
plane instruments, and Miss Bernice G. Andrews, 
of \viiamsport, Pa., died when their plane hit a 

’ mountain side in a storm, near Snyders, Pa. 

—Gen. ‘sheo. Pangalos, ex-dictator of Greece, was 
freed from jail, at Athens, where he had been since 
1926. He was not tried. 


RESCUES. OF NOBILE’S AVIATORS, 


( 
July 12—Exnausted, half frozen and without food 
for thirteen. days, Captains Filippo Zappi and 
Alberto Mariano, of the crew of the wrecked 
Italian Polar dirigible airship Italia, were rescued 
at 6.40 a.m. by the Soviet Russian icebreaker 


Krassin. 
The Krassin then rescued the Italia’s tent party of 
survivors on the ice near Foyn Island—Lieut. 
Alfredo Viglieri, Prof. F. Behounek, Giuseppi 
- Biogi, Natale Ceccione, whose leg was broken; 
_ and Filippo Troiani. 
A Swedish plane rescued from Foyn Island Capt. 
Sora and the Dutch engineer Van Dongen, who 
had been marooned 3 weeks, after their plane was 
forced down when seeking the Italia survivors. 
The Krassin rescued, July 15, the Soviet aviator, 
Chukhnoysky, 4 companions, Noiss, and 3 Italians, 
who had sought Italia survivors. 

—The National Pronivition Party met at Chicago 

_ and nominated, for President, William F. Varney, 
of Rockville Centre, N. Y. (Varney 66, Hoover, 
45); for Vice President, James A. Edgarton, 
Alexandria, Va. 

—At N. Y. City, Matthew F. Dugan, Samuel Cohen 
and J, J. Kelly, who pleaded guilty to mail fraud 
in the operation of the Albany baseball pool, were 
sentenced by Federal Judge Cavanah. Dugan, 

. Who was a letter carrier in Albany for years and 
has a wife and eight children, was sent to the 
Westchester County Penitentiary for ten months 
and fined $750. The others, clerks in Albany 

‘ stores, were each sentenced to the same prison 
for eight months and fined $500. 

—An Aloanian and 2 Bulgarians, Communists, were 

_ hanged in the market place at Tirana, Albania, for 
a bomb plot against Ahmed Zogu, Premier. 

—The recent action of the Executive Committee 
of the Cleveland Boy Scout Council in suggesting 
the creation of a sentiment against smo.ing by 
women by “‘the million Boy Scouts of our country” 
has been repudiated by the Executive Board of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

ES against the Spanish Government has 
Pewene tailitary censorship of the press and many 


Chicago, 8. Senator George 


CAPT. CARRANZA CRASHES IN STORM. 


~—Capt. Emilio Carranza left Roosevelt Field, L. IL, 
at 7.18 p.m., on his return flight to Mexico City. 
His plane crashed near Chatsworth, N. J., in a 
thrnder storm, less than an hour later, and he was 
killed,» His body was taken by train to Mexico 
City, arriving July 23. 

July 13—Chile and Peru agreed, at the invitation 

; of Secretary Kellogg, to re-establish diplomatic 

; eyes Seam healing a breach that has existed 

‘—A Macedonian, at Belgrade, wounded J. Lazitch. 
head of the Jugoslay Political Police, then killed 


hii , 

-—4 white and 3 Negro murderers were electrocuted 

| at the Kentucky State penitentiary, at Eddyville. 

Irving Washburn, a prohibition agent, was shot to 

\ death inia raid on-a speakeasy at Albany, N. Y.; 

| J. W. Hair, a U.S. Secret Service agent was shot 
to death at Morrison,-Cal.; Joseph Faul, a unicn 

'» labor officer, was assassinated at Chicago. 

July 14—Herbert Hoover served his last day as 
Secetary of Commerce, drew his final pay check, 
and left for the West on his presidential campaign. 
4 ened off at Chicago and met Vice President 

— Germany and Poland are releasing each by a 
ees et cen sachs 

_ automobile, 3 Peugeot model 
1889, reached Berlin to return thes ‘ood will rine 

to Paris of Berlin's oldest cabby, Gosthve Hart- 


mann. 
Pe a F. Gilbride, a Brooklyn contractor, was slain 


and robbed at Freeport, L. I., 
end left in a fleld. DO! and his body sacked 
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July 15—Because they had called on the German 


ex-Kaiser, in Holland, Vienna gave a frosty wel- : 


come to Capt. Koeal and Baron von Hueasfeld, 
the trans-Atlaniic fliers. F 

—Tne City of Carcassone, in the South of France, 
began celebration of its 2,000th anniversary. 

July 16—At Louvain, Edmond Morren, Belzian 
workmen’s foreman, smashed 160 small stone - 
pillars on the new University Liorary, given by 
America to Belgium. “It looked tod much ag 
though we had forgotten,” was his explaaiddo. 

—Hot weather has killed 23 in Austria, 11 in dan- 
gary; 19 in Poland, 3 in Czecaoslovasia; 30 
pathers drowned in Germany. Jni3 later was 
increased to 60. 

—Hnerbert Hoover was welcomed at Brule, Wis., by 


President Cooliige. ¥ 
—Miss Virginia Drew, 24, an artist with unsatisfied _ 
literary amvitions, vanished at N. ¥. City, Her 


body was found, July 19, in tae Hudson River. 
PRESIDENT-ELECT OBREGON MURDERED 


July 17—A cartoonist, Jose de Leon Toral, with a_ 
pistol concealed under his hat, waich he held in 
his hand, fired shots and assassinated 
Alvaro Ovoregon, 43, president-elect of .exico 
when President Calles and others were giving a 
luncheon in honor of Obregon at the restaurant, 


La Bomoilla, at San Angel, 12 miles Souta of — 


Mexico City. The slayer gave a religious motive, 
President Calles in a public state.nenot some days 
later, ascribed tne killing to macaination3; of z%.0.nan 
Catholic elerics. ‘Che Vatican organ at Rome 
iszued a denial on July 21. Luis iN. Moroes, - 
Minister of industry, Commerce and  Saodor, 
resigned, as did Gen. Celestmo twasca,j; Director 
of toe Ordnance Departinent, and Bduaardo - 
Moneda, Caief of the Government Printing Sacps, 
Dota, lixe Morones, proninens lavor leaders, “fone 
Labor Party had been hoscile to Ud-ez va. 

—Cnocolate cream pie poisoned zuU lunchers at - 
Somerville, Mass. 

—The N. Y. Socialist State Executive Committes 
sent to Gov. A. E. Smita il cnarges against the - 
administration of Mayor J. J. Walser and jasked 
for an investigation. 

—At Paris, a bew agreement for the intornational 
control of the Tangiers Zone was i by 
representatives of France, Spain, Grsaat sdritain - 
and Italy. This accord relates culeiy to tas re 
organization of ad.oinistcrative details im this zone, - 

July 18—At Indianapolis, the Onited Mine Workers 
of Amevica apandoned the Jacxsoaville scale as a ~ 
basis tor wage negotiations in the vitu.dinous ¢cdal- 
fielus and extended tv each one of its districts the 
rigat to effect settlements witn coal operators 
“upon @ Dasis Mutually sacisfactory." 

July 19—John F. MeCape, 25, a convict thrice o 
ani awaiciog trial for a pay roll ropoery, tried to ; 
snoot nis way out of the Bron< County jailia the 
Tremons budding, ‘fremont and Arcéoar Avenues, 
the sronx. He silled two seepers, wiorris srod= — 
eon Hae Daniel re and Fe i his way 

arred by a door ne could neitner force nor ey? 
killed nimselt. unlogics 

—600 ex-rebels have surrendered to N. Y., 
in Nicaragua since June 15—but few brougueula 


arms. 
—Pledging themselves to vote and work against 
Alfred . Smith, the Southern Dry ‘Ducnabertin 
convention pueaaes, at Asneville, N. CGC. ‘Lhis 
mo ve.nent is under the leadershi; > James 
Cannon, Jr., of the M. B. Ch. Bonen weg es : 
—In Egypt, Dota Houses of Paclia gent are suspended 
for three years, or longer if dee.ned necessary, bya 
royal decreas. ‘foe xing, wita his Ministers, 
tarot ya fan legislative Aceh rity, ‘Lne press 
Bary ad.amis actio: 
Peta fees: inde.initely. ote DA 7 - 
— erlin, the largest. crowd ever massed | 
the old imperial palace in tae Lusteaniehneanes 
maleanerng Coen uined Oue 40 welcome Max 
. cal release. ‘Sonnenburg 
prison under tae amnosty detrie. aed 
Fire wrecked the New Salle Pleyel, a concert / 
and studio: building at Paris; Olives Danton on 
American music teacher, was suffocated to deata, ° 
—Joseph Lefkowitz, 30, was executed at Sing Sing, 
Goldstein’ by drowalag:  Coneaen of eae 
, wning, at Co f . 
$80,000 life insurance. ney sans betsy 
ae peas Sooty Court 
urgh, unanimously set aside the 
Oscar Slater for the murder, Dee. 24, 1008 et nies 


Marion Gilchrist, 80, at Glasgow, # 


Vice Chairman of 
the Rep. National 


—Roy O. West, 60, of Chi 
the Finance Committee ror 


Naptak mn Syacha ai ecdly 


Ni ace Mee tee ty 


5 


ee ee ee ee ee eee eee 


\ 


Sa! ., Vea on ee ee 


of Appeals, at Edin. -~ 


‘can 
Le 


Sa 
— 
- 


J 
‘ 
g 
s 
w* 


~ 


—The French 
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EGG FRIED ON CAPITOL STEPS. 


July 20—Miss Mildred Mercier cracked an egg and 
let it fall on the steps of the National Capitol at 
Washington the thermometer at 95; the egg 
fried in 4 ain. 82 sees., and was put between siices 
a bread and eaten, in view of photegraphers and & 

wa 

—40,060 American Singers chorused in the festival 
at ‘Vienna, Austria. 

—Hungary ordered ali gypsies to settle down and 
dress and live like other people. 

July 21—The Portuguese Government 
bombarded and esptured St. George 
' the Seventh regiment was in revolt. 

July 22—John H. Mears and B. D. Collyer got back 

_- @t the Battery, N. Y. City, from their trip around 
the world, in 23 o. 15 pours, 21 min., 3 seconds. 

seaplane, 


at Lisbon, 
astle, where 


Bird) left 
Horta, 


burma, 21,-and three cronies, got 

at Chicago tor having killed Pearl 

, 2m usher in a movie house at 
Berwyn, a suburb, in an attempted robbery. 

July 2 Bl U. S. Navy sem. ordered the with- 

,350 marines from China. 


—The Rae ~ legislature passed over Gov. 
Moore’s veto a bill authorizing removal of any 
ion bureau without charges or a 
removed 


eee ee of the Rep nety Committee. 
—At Paris, before 118 magistrates of the Civil Court 
of the Seine, a Registrar was tried, and suspended, 
for expediting “for recompense’ papers in —— 
the or ot vo ag “ Unieh nontioars - ys 
he seven ic: 

and one Halli already sae been 
The accused blamed the false rel 
formation as to length of residence, on American 


lawyers in 
oo @ longshoreman, was shot and killed 
by & pro bition agent on a U. S. Govt. pier at 
ken when he refused, as alleged, to be 
searched for liquor. 
July 25—The Rev. Randall T. Davidson, archbishop 
of Canterbury and Primate of England, resigned, 
efi 2. He was succeeded by 


Government of 
te Gist ponaiey ut complete ndtional art 
putonomy. 


TUNNEY KNOCKED OUT HEENEY. 
knocked out Tom Heeney 


'—At Omaha, Neb., Dr. "Henry Hoff 
ously 


ffman, of Omaha, 
was unanim se! et as the candidate of the 
Bull party for President at 
the closing session of the convention. Miss Jane 
“see pae of Chicago, was chosen Vice Presidential 
sgandidate. 
—The Roumanian Peasant Party eg He a& rump 
Parliament at Bucharest; the regular body also 


July 27—Flames are ravaging 450 square miles of 
wheat near Walla Walla, Washington. 
fires destroyed 13 homes near Witenes 
Josion on an oil feo on Buffalo Ri N. Y., 
ee ee drowned 1, hurt 28, and did ‘SL $000, 000 


- Austrian Government exiled ex- 
dictator Bela Kun 


to the German 

frontier Darad Holland, at 
=e official. of the Ninth Olympics. 

The Russian y readmitted Greg- 


‘Zinoviett to membership. and put him on 
4 board of the all-Russian Co-operative 


HOEY ea show room ‘at the Prison Farm, near 
~ ‘Houston, Tex., 6 convicts were burned to death 
—-s movie film was exploded by a carelessly 


Jaly eee Coolidge spoke at Cannon Falls, 
Coolidge 


Minn,, where Mrs. unveiled the statue of 
_ Col. sale Colvill, 
—40 died, 120 were hurt, in m in chemical 


neta at Lodz, Poland; fumes ‘arows: 50,000 from 
homes. 


05 
\ ork, who resigned to become Chairman of the | July 31—Gen. Nobile and 6 other survivers of of the 
National Committee. Italia North Polar expedition were welcomed as 


Rome. 
—Gene Tunney, heavy weight er champion, 


announced his retirement from the ring, at # 
luncheon to William Muldoo: pond a Y. City. 
—The U. S. Minister to S and signed, st} 


Berne, the supplementary Nees ead agreement 
which 27 other nations signed on July 11. 

—14 passengers were killed in a collision bepween & 
moving passenger train and a standing freight 
train, at Dinkelscherben, Germany. 

—Miss Louisa A. de Hostos, 38, author, of Porto 
Rico, burned herself to death’ in a bathtub, at 

Nx. City, saying a man had perseouted her to 


AUGUST, 


Aug 1—8 were killed: 30 hurt by fall of §00-ton 
crane at Welland Ship Canal Works, 
Thorold Ont. Can. i 

—Honduras rejected offer of the United States to 
submit boundary dispute with Guatemala to the 
Central American Tribunal. ‘ 

—Capt. Frank T. Courtney and 3 gompanions — 
hopped off from the Azores bound for Newfounde > 
land but their plane caught fire and they dropped 

into the sea and were rescued by the — en 
Minnewaska. They arrived at N. ¥. City Aug. 6: 

Aug. 2—President Coolidge and wife wlio the 
Teg iron mines ved Hibbing, Minn. and gazed 
into a hole 7 miles long 134 miles wide ee it 
feet deep out of which 10,000,000 tons of ore mii 
— each year—the largest iron mine in the 
wor 

—The bedy of Miss Barbara Mauger, 19, and h 
babe who vanished from Los Angeles 1 ast Fall | 
a found torn by wild beasts in Stone Canyoel | 

oliywood, Calif. 

—Tatwie H. Lee, a Brooklyn janitor who slew and 
cut up Mrs. Selma Bennett and Misa Sareh 
Brownell was executed at Sing Sing prison. 

—lItaly and Abyssinia signed a treaty of arbitration 
and friendship. 

"Rube ge Louls eames = Maj. Casimiy 

ubala, Polish cies le plane ‘went 
bound for N. city. venele oe 
aoa ae the sea off, “Portugal 
rescued by the German steamer 

—Fred. Stone, comedian, was injured when his aire 
plane dived to earth near Groton, Conn, 

—Clifford Thompson and Jim Moss, a Negro, 
executed at the Georgia ane Prcon, “ket 
ville, ae the murder, Aug. 5 1927, of 


Mian 

ee 
Osborn 

—Mrs. S. oO. 


Ashworth shot and killed Miss C 


leaver, were sentenced, at Chicago, 
Es Com plintty in a $183, 000 Evergreen —_ mail 


3 men and injured 1 


sary te PIE EVER BAKED. 
—At Denby Dale, England, 20,000 partook of 
3 Seu piel6 (ob long and 5 feet wide, te Fe 
a ton of et toes and 4 bullocks. The erust was 
made of 1,120 pounds of flour, The dish was steel, 
Aug. 5—An eruption of the volcano, Rokatinda, 
has destroyed es and 1,200 persons on tho 
Island of Paloewch, utch East Indies. 
Mrs. Frank Mellus, @ society woman of Loa 
Angeles, was beaten to death at her home. - Pat 
Kelley, a butcher boy aed loved her was pomranted 
gt the murder, on Sept. 1 
ot apaitan “mnrine = was sunk in 
BE on e oyer, juseppe 
the Adriatic. The crew, of 31 was ‘suffocated: b 
it The, boat was raised to the surface'on Alug. 7. 
were killed, 200 hurt; near Moun 
sewer pipe fell trom a freight 
two passenger eit 9 
Aug. 7—State troopers began, by Gov. Smith's 
order, to put the * kath on. booze nid apres at 
Saratoga, where the races are in progr: ‘ 
—Miss Jennie M. Constance, 42, a eneteen of Peoria, 
Iil., and a student at Northwestern University, 
was attacked and beaten to death near the campus, 


at Evanston, Ill. 

—Maj, Carlo ¥ P. del Prete, rhe. with Capt. Arturo 
Ferrarin flew from Italy to Brazil, was hurt ms & 
crash of a plane; he died Rio Janeiro, Aug. 1 

Aug. 8—Florida, wep swept from 
gale that killed 5 and damaged 

uildings; nn oe $5,000,000. 
4 on Aug. 10 in the C Carolinas, 


This storm 


06 


Aug. 


; . A 

—Maurics vrowin and 2 aids were killed in trying 

out ee eee in preparation for a 
ris to N. x. City. 

—f00 whales wore killed off the Faroe Islands. 
North Sea, by a fleet of whaling vessels. 

Aug. 9—Great Britain laid before the League of 

Nations ee pact roti: up by the United States 

the oufdawry of war. 

—fhe WN. Y. State Public Service Commission, 4to0, 
approved the application for consolidation of the 
Consolida: Gas Co., and the Brooxlyn Edison 
Co., stock of the latter to be acquired by the gas 
Concern at the book value of approximately $137 

Graham, Jr., who while a N. Y. City 

Pratt, 8 


Kalinowski, who killed a guard at 


Auburn State prison. 
Aug. 10—100,000 at Chicago greeted Gov. A. E. 
Sm: of N. Y., in attendance ~~ a“ funeral of 
0 5 
William A. Mac- 


ornmia, 
A hirricans in Haiti, killed 42 and made 70,000 


temporarily destitue. 
The World Esperanto Congress ended, at Brussels, 
Belgium. 
HOOVER'S ACCEPTANCE SPEECH. 
Aug 11—Herbert Hoover, in the visible presence 
and heard by radio by millions, delivered, 


of 70,000, 
- {n the stadium of Stanford University, Calif., his 
speech of acceptance of the Republican presidential 
nn 


nomination. 
=A revolt has occurred in the Brazil state of Matto 


Grosso. 
=—There is a revolt, also, at Cayenne, French Guiana. 
=Maj, Roberto Fierro, made a good-will Aight from 
Mexico City to Havana, Ouba, in 12 hours and 


40 minutes. 

Aug 12—The Louisiana National Guard was used to 
geize, close, and destroy gambling houses at Arabi, 

New Orteans. 

Aug 13—An airplane left the west-bound De de 

rance 450 miles east of N. Y. City, and delivered 
mail there ahead of the steamer, 

—William V. Dwyer, alleg N. Y¥. “bootlegger"’ 
was paroled from the Atlanta Federal prison be- 
cause of his health. 

Aug. 14—John Bowro! a Princeton university 

- athlete, swam the Hellespont from Evrope to 
Asia and back again—54 min. 30 seo, across, and 
58 min. back. 

=—The Jugosiav parliament, by a majority of 1, 
ratified the Nettuno treaty with Italy. 

ae ee States extended de jure recognition to 

. Beuador. 

~—Canadian Mounted Police reported that the bodies 
of John Hornby, explorer, and his two nephews 
had been found in a lonely cabin west of Hudson 
Bay, death having apparently been caused by 
starvation. 

Aug. Sone K. Morris, 45, chairman of the 
N. Y. Rep. State Committee, died of brain hemor- 
rhage, at N. Y. City. 

—In addition to the land already appropriated for 
Jewish colonization, the Presidium of the All 
Russian Executive hag granted 109,000 hectares 
of land (approximately 272,500 acres) in the 
Crimea for 15,000 Jewish families. 

—5xplosion kills 13 in a coal mine at Irvona, Pa. 


‘GREAT GERMAN STEAMER LAUNCHED 


—U, S. Ambassador J, G. Schurman launched and 
named, at’ Hamburg; Germany, the new trans- 
Atlantic’ship, the Europa, 46,000 tons, 938 ft. long. 

Aug. 16—Bert Hassell and Parker Cramer, headed 

for Stockholm, Sweden, flew their monoplane, 

Greater Rockford, from Rockford, Iil., to Cochrane, 

Ont., miles in 7 hours; they left Cochrane on 

Aug. 18, for Mt. Evans, on the west coast of Green- 

land, 1,600 miles, but lost their way, landing on 

Aug. 19 on the Sukkertoppen ice arm, and, after 

two weeks’ travel were discovered and rescued, 


Sept. 2. 

—A monument to Capt. James Cook, whose shi 
arrived there Jan. 7, ca 8, was unveiled at Waimen, 
Kaual, . The U. 8, Sec, of War, D, F 
Davis spoke, on Aug, 17, 

-—Arr'ration and conciliation treaties with Poland, 
Ausasa, and “Czechoslovakia were signed at 
Washingto! 


n, 
Marshall von_ Hindenburg named 
launched, at Bremen, Germany, the Dew ence 
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—The Belgian 


—In Manchuria, Mongolian troops, 1} 


—The storms of the past week have killed 11 in the 


Aug. 1 


—Parliamentary elections 


Aug 20—Gov. A. BE. 5 


—Col. George Brinton McClellan Harvey, 


—The Mayor of Southampton, Eng 


Aug. 21—President Coolidge, at Superior, ‘ 
formally accepted the resignation of Herbert 


Aug 22—In the 


—The Coolidg 
—Gene Tunney, retired bo 


—At Newburyport, Mass. 


Atlantic ship, Bremen, 46,000 tons, 938 feet long. 

King and Queen, in separate airp! 

have ended a tour of the Belgian Congo. 
 17—Atter 4 days of maxe-believe air raids” 
‘ondon is reported vulnerable to real air attacks. 


led by Ri 
with the pretense of 8 move for Manchurian inde- 
pendence from Nationalist China, have captured 
the town of Barim and killed several Chinese 
soldiers. 
Meng aes and Georgia, and have done_ 
$5,000,000 crop damage. 
8—U. S. Senator Charlez Curtis, speaking at 
the State Capitol, Topeka, Kan., accepted the 
Republican nomination for Vice-President. 


Aug. 19—Art Goebel and Harry Tucker left Mines 


Field, Los Angeles, in a monoplane, at 4.06 p. m. 
(N. ¥. daylight time) bound for N. Y., where they 
arrived (Curtiss Field, L. L.) at 11.04a.m. (daylight 
time) on Aug. 20—18 h. 58 min. = 
in Greece gave Premier 
Venizelos 228 out of 250 members of the new 
Chamber of Deputies. He is anti-monarchist. 
mith of N. Y. issued a cate- 
. White’s charge that, as an 
had, by his votes on the 
bills aided thegin mills and 


64, ex- 
Ambassador to England, ex-Managing Editor of 
The World, died at his summer Rome, Dublin, — 


gorical denial of W. A 
Assemblyman, Smith 
Raines Law and other 
the disorderly women. 


—President Coolidge, at Brule River, Wis., made 2 


hits out of 25 shots at clay pigeons, at 48 yards 
range, with a 12-bore repeating shot 

nd, Mrs. Lucia 
Marion Foster-Welch, who ranks as an A in 
the British Navy was officially welcomed at N. Y. 


City. 
oe were killed by a tornado at and near Austin, 
—Ex-Greek Premier Stephanos Skouloudis, said to 


be worth $50,000,000, made as a Constantinople 
banker, died at Athens, ee 
q 


Hoover as Secretary of Comraerce and appoinye 
William F. Whiting, paper maker, of Holyoke, 
Mass., to sueceed Hoover. Whiting was sworn 
into office in the President's office in the Central 
High School. 


—The President and family took part in a parade at 


Duluth, Minn. 
BROADCASTING GOY. SMITH’S SPEECH. 


Assembly Chamber at Albany, N. Y. 
Goy. A. E. Smith was formally notified of, and 
formally accepted his nomination for the Presi< 
dency by the Nat'l Dem. Convention. Rain pre- 
vented an o.tdoor gathering. 
ever assembled in the eight-year history of broad- 
casting was hooxed up for his acceptance speech, 
with 105 transmitters on the air. Im addition six 
short wave stations sent his words around the 
world. He piedged prohibition enforcement and 
favored State Snes of aes a ee : 
es visi y vessel, the postle 
Islands, in Lake Superior. 

champion, arrived 


at London irom N. Y. City. e was greeted Aug. 


23, at Dublin. i ‘ajo ; 

. ayor Andrew J, (Bossy) 
Gillis was sentenced in District Court to 330 days 
in the House of Correction and ordered to Ro 
fines totaling $1,140. He had been found guilty 
in eleven counts on charges of iNegally storing 
gasoline, illegally selling gasoline and violating city 
ordinances by removing sidewalks and changing 
street levels. Hoe appealed. eee 


been delivered in an armored car at the Surface 
‘Transportation Company garage, 180th Street 
and Webster Avenue, the Bronx, at 10 a.m. 
four armed thugs held up the office force an 

seized the money. Through a hail of bullets from 
a riot gun they escaped in a sedan, but only after 
they had wounded n 


one man, nearly run down 
another, 


wrecked their automobile and com- 


mandeered a second one, out of which they shoved — 


a young man and a woman, A 
—At Nice, France, Marquis di Muro, the Italian 

Consul, and a woman servant, were shot and 

wounded by an assassin. : 
—An air plane launched at sea from the east-bound 


The largest network — 


Aug. 23—Five minutes after an $18,000 payroll had 


Tle de France at 7 a, m, delivered mail at Paris a 


day ahead of time. ’ : 
FATAL ACCIDENT IN SUBWAY. - 


Aug. 24—At N.Y. City, 11 passengers were killed — 
outright, 6 died later, and over 150 were erjared at . 
5.13 p. m., when #-Switch derailed the ninth car of A 


os 
a 


: hear teats" h d of th una 
1 ? . je rear end of the car swung around 
“3 and it crashed against a concrete partition and 


Aug. 24—President Coolidge went to Lewis, Wis., 
= ht trout with C, E. Lewis in a brook on 


-—At Baltimore, Md., 16 Brazilians, stowaways in 
. the hold of the American steamship Steel Inventor, 
| were trapped under battened hatches in fumes of 
~ hy yanic gokig used to fumigate the ship at 
~ Quarantine: 7 died, 7 more are in the hospital in 

ous condition. 
v8 Ae ae gtd Richard E. Byrd's ice ship, 
: e City of New York, left Hoboken, N. J., bound 
for Dunedin, New Zealand, with 32 aboard. 
7 died when the passenger plane from Vancouver. 

_._ B. C., bound for Seattle, Wash., fell into Puget 
F Sound. 

Aug. 26—The British Foreign Office denounced as a 

malicious forgery the letter purporting to have 

~ been sent by Sir Austen Chamberlain to Aristide 

= d, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, setting 

forth in detail the terms of an Anglo-French naval 
alliance which, it is asserted, does not exist. 

—Storms in northwest Iowa killed 5 and damaged 

Elliott and Oakland: cloudbursts in the valley of 
Rondout Creek, N. Y., killed 3, at Napanoch and 
Grahamsville. 


OUTLAWRY OF WAR TREATY SIGNED. 


ug. 27—-The Briand-Kellogg treaty for the re- 
* nunciation 0f war was signed at the Foreign Office, 
_ Paris by eee of 15 nations—Germany, 
the United States, Belgium, France, Great Britain, 
India, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
‘Africa, the Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia. 

Threats by French communists to make a demon- 
the signing of the treaty produced 
@ series of s: ic clashes with police scattered 
throughout and forced the mobilization of 
“the uniformed, steel helmeted reserves on all the 
A streets about the ministry where the agreement 
to renounce war — pekee poet osee. a 1a 

‘ Every sovereign lependent nation in the wor! 
- with which the United States has diplomatic rela- 
t tions and which is not an original signatory to the 
Briand-Kelloge anti-war treaty, has been notified 
' that the treaty is open to adherence, the State 
Department announced. Omitted from the list 
are Russia, which has been notified by France; 
San Marino and Monaco, with which the United 
' States has only consular relations, and Andorra, 
- with which this country has no official relations. 
Identical notes containing the notification were 
delivered at forty-eight foreign offices by the 
_ American diplomatic representatives accredited to 

these governments. 4 
Merrill, head of the Curtiss Flying Service 
manager of the Buffalo airport, 
Mineola, N. Y. Their pene see 
nd- 


~~ - searchii 
., Pay Ses Port Jervis, N. 


_ . near by. 
Aug. em 


-. guaranteed so 

Aug, 29—Miss Hulda Schulz, 22, a school teacher, 
poisoned herself to death at Ringoes, N. J. 

Aug. 30—The U. S. Cruiser Detroit landed Sec. of 
“State Kellogg at Eg panna and Dublin ac- 

’ him and his fellow passenger, Pres. Cos- 

ve of the Irish Free State, both of whom had 


gra’ 
Paris. 
ons ise of the League of Nations opened, 


if it aS . 

a 
—, Ark., U. S. Senator Joseph T. 
Es mises accepted the Democratic 


nomination for Vice President. 


_ Australia, flags) of the Royal 
Ausra wane We 3 BO cotited in 

a 4 TO. 7 
¥ n. He had been sentenced for the 


him pene her Brooklyn apart- 
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—Soviet Russia notified the French Envoy at Mos- 
cow that it would adhere to the Kellogg-Briand 
Renunciation of War Pact. 


PHILADELPHIA’S CRIMINAL RING. 


At Philadelphia, the Grand Jury which, for ten 
days, has been investigating the activities of 
gangsters and bootleggers, declared in a pre- 
liminary report that the City is in the grip of a 
wealthy, powerful and highly organized criminal 
cing, which, with the benefit of efficient legal 
advice, has conducted an organized system of 
bribery, robbery, assault and murder, using notori- 
ous criminals, thugs and gunmen “who have been 
put upon the streets of Philadelphia with deadly 
weapons, and in the conduct of their illegal pur- 
poses have not hesitated to indulge in bloodshed 
and wanton brutality.” 

—The National Executive Committee of the Prohi- 
bition Party voted, 4 to 3, to keep their presidential 
ticket in the field. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Sept. 1—At Trana, the National Assembly modified 
the Constitution and proclaimed Ahmed Zogu as 
King of the Albanians. The United States ex- 
tended recognition, Sept. 13. 

—In New South Wales a compulsory referendum vote 
defeated prohibition, 670,178 to 269,162. 

—Philadetphia’s new $100,000,000 Broad Street sub- 
hes bags officially opened. Public travel began 

pt. 2. 

—New Jersey's state-wide uniform highway traffic 
law went into effect. 

—lIllinois coal operators and miners signed a 4-year 
pact, decreasing wages by 16 to 19%. 

Sept. 2—Bert Hassell and Parker Cramer, whose 
plane was forced down, Aug. 19, on the Sukkertop- 
pets, Greenland, ice arm, were discovered and taken 

to Camp Lloyd, near Mt. Evans, Greenland. 


FRENCH MINISTER KILLED. 


—Maurice Bokanowski, French Minister of Com- 
merce and Aviation, and 4 companions, were killed 
when their airplane fell near Toul, France. The 
other victims were connected with the operation 
of the machine. Bokanowski was succeeded as Min- 
ister of Commerce by Senator Henry Cheron and 
Spee Eynac was appointed first Minister of 

e Air. ’ 

—The body of William L. D’Olier, 47, President of 
the Sanitation Corp. regarded as an important 
witness in the forthcoming Queens sewer graft 

rosecutions, was found in a lonely. section of 

aspeth, Queens. There was a bullet wound in 
the right temple and his right hand held a loaded 
pistol, from which one of five bullets had been 
fired. The Queens County Grand Jury on Sept. 
27, reported to the Court that evidence before 
them indicated that D’Olier was murdered. 

Sept. 3—More than 1,000,000 Americans crossed 
the Canadian border for Labor Day. 

—Dengue fever is epidemic in Greece, Jugoslavia, 
and Macedonia. ' 
—A home-made bomb killed Theodore Kucick, 15, 
a Queens school boy, when it exploded in his 
trousers pocket as he was walking through the 

yard of his home, Astoria. 

Sept. 4—Gene Tunney arrived at Paris, and motored 
to the Louvre. He was dined by H. C. Wallace, 
ex-U. 5S. Ambassador to France. 

—Fred. Bretonnel, 23, ex-champion French feather- 
weight boxer, hanged himself at Paris. 

—Seven were killed in an air mail plane when it 
crashed in landing at Pocatello, Idaho, 


MRS. KNAPP SENT TO JAIL. 


—At Albany, N. Y., despite a recommendation for a 
suspended sentence by Attorney General Ot- 
tinger, Supreme Court Justice Stephen Callaghan 
sentenced Mrs. Florence E. 8. Knapp of Syracuse, 
former Secretary of State, to thirty days in jail. 
She was convicted on May 26 of grand larceny in 
the first degree for padding payrolls of the 1925 
State census. Her term ended and she was 
released on Oct. 3. : 

Sept. 5—At Glasgow, Sir William Bragg, making his 
first address as President of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science told his audience 
that man has a soul. 

—The Eucharistic Congress of the Church of Rome 
opened, at Sydney, New South Wales. 

—the ees Cabinet under Premier Liapcheff 

resigned. - 

Dr. Piers Bourgrat, of Marseilles, convicted of 
slaying and robbing a patient, has escaped from 
me Devil's Island” penal colony in French 

uiana. 
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cago and held for $60,000 ransom. 
stored on Sept. 18. 

Sept. 6—The Prince of Wales and his brother, the 

uke of Gloucester, left London by train bound for 
‘Africa on a hunting trip. They debarked at 
Mombasa, Kenya Colony, oD Sept. 28. 

—A municipal mortuary establishment was opened 
by the Moscow Soviet, in response to appeals 
from workers who complained of the prices charged 
by private undertakers. 

—The bound and strangled body of Salvatore Santo 
Mareo, Coney Island, kidnapped on Sept. 5, was 
found under a pile of stones in a yard near his home. 

2,000 feet up, at Agawa. ., 

asg., in an attempt to restore, by fright, speech 

i Briotta, 13, pilot Charles 
Potholm lost control of the plane; it fell and :he 
two, with Abraham Mazer, were killed. 

—Tony Lombardo, friend of “Searface Al.’’ Capone, 
and his body guard, Tony Ferrara, were assas- 
sinated, at Chicago; Capone and 17 truck loads 
of flowers were at the funeral. 

—Decoyed by a phone cali, State Trooper Carl T. 
Wilder was shot to death near Tuxedo, N. Ys 

—At Rome, military tribunal condemned Momolo 
Zamboni and Virginia Tabarroni (father and 
mother-in-law of Anteo Zamboni who, after the 
attempt on Premier Mussolini’s life in Bologna 
in 1926, was lynched by the crowd) to thirty 
years imprisonment. 


HUGHES ON WORLD COURT BENCH. 


Sept. 8—The Council of the League of Nations 
unanimously, and the Assembly of the League by 
41 to 7, elected Charles E. Hughes, ex-U. S. Secre- 
tary of State, a member of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, to fill the unexpired term 
of John Bassett Moore, the American who zesigned. 

—Mrs. Evangeline Lindbergh, of Detroit, mother of 
Cok. Charles A. Lindbergh left N. ¥. City by 
steamship to act as visiting professor of Chemistry 
at Woman’s College, Constantinople. 

Sept. 9—Declaring that “‘no personal attacks have 
been made either with the sanction, or authority, 

,or knowledge of the Republican National Com- 
mittee,” Dr. Hubert Work, its chairman, denounced 
whisperi eampaigns, whe her directed against 
Smith or Hoover. 

—Prince Ludovico Potenziani resigned as Governor 
of Rome and Prince Piombino was named as his 
successor. 

—At Monza, Italy, in the Automobile Grand Prix 
of Europe, 21 were killed and 26 hurt when two 
racing ears collided and one dived among the 
sprenstor, .Materassi, the driver, was fatally 
wo , 

—Thirteen convicts, led by C. F. Owen, escaped 
from the Louis'ana State prison at Angola; in the 
pursuit and recapture, 2 guards and 5 of the 
fugitives, including Owen, were shot to death, and 
5 others were seriously wounded. 

Sept. 10—Earl Rowland’s airplane was the first to 
alight at Long Beach, Calif., in the 5-day air 
derby race from Roosevelt. Field, Mineola, N. Y. 

—Prince George (Lieut. ‘George Windsor’’) arrived 
at Santa Barbara, Calif., from the British war 
ship, Durban, and got an immediate cable from 
King George teliing him not to do any flying. A 
Hollywood film star had invited him to fly with her, 
so, he declined. 

—President Coolidge and family ended their vaca- 
tion at Brule, Wis., and left Superior in a special 
train for Washington, arriving there on Sept. 12, 

—The airplane Southern Cross, piloted by Capt. 
Kingsford-Smith and Charles P. Ulm, who re- 
cently flew from California to Australia, landed at 
Wellington, N. Z., after a flight from Sydney, 
Australia. 

—At Oxford, England, a message from President 
Coolidge was among those read by Bishop J. L. 
Hamilton of Washington, while. formally handing 
over to the Rector of Lincoln College, John Wes- 
ply rooms as restored by the American Method- 


5—Willie Ranieri, 10, was kidnapped at Chi- 
He was re- 


—A Reuter dispatch from. Sydney, New. South 
Wales, says that Premier Bruce in replying to a 
deputation representing the whole Catholic laity of 
Australia declined to agree to the principle that. 
secular education of children in Roman 
schools should be recognized by the granting of a 
Federal subsidy. The Australian Catholics asked 
that their contribution to the cost of national edu- 
cation be returned to Catholic schools in the form 
of a subsidy inasmuch as Catholic children are 
educated in their own schools. 

—Maine elected a Republican, W. T. Gardiner, Gov- 
ernor by about 82,000 majority, an unprecedented 


figure. 
—A switchman’s false signal caused the De Luxe 
Express‘ train from Paris and Berlin to Vienna and 
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| —The steamship, Manasoo, 


Budapest to dash head-on into a freight train, at 
Zajecci; 18 were Killed, 40 injured. 


—tLieut..J. J. Williams, Army stunt flyer, was 
fatally burt in airplane crash at Mines Field, Los 
Angeles. “ 


Sept. 11—John Coolidge, under constant guard of a 
U_S. Secret Service man, begat work as a clerk in 
the general office of the New Haven Railroad, at 


that city. 
_—-Numerous arrests in Madrid and other Spanish 
by the police, of a 


cities have followed discovery 
plot against the State. 

—Outbreaks by the aborigines im the northwest 
corner of South Australia have impelled ranchers 
to take the law into their own hands. Seventeen 
natives were killed as a sequel to the murder of a 

William Broskes. .He was 


urging all bishops 
to bring back to the Roman fold the Greek, Syriap 


and 
Brosman, on duty at the prison w: 
: a egg ny ee On 

Nannery escaj on \y rom ing. 

= PS identified as the actual 
slayer, was assassinated in the Brenx. 

—Paul Jaworski, 
wounded and captured at Cleveland after he had 
killed 2 policemen. 

—The Prince of Wales and his brother, Duke of 
Gloucester, arrived at Cairo, Egypt. ‘They played 
golf at the Pyramids. 


HURRICANE WRECKS FLORIDA AND 
PORTO RICO. 


Sept. 13—A hurricane from the tropical A 

reached the Leeward Islands om Sept. 12, and 
thence swept northwest and north across’ the 
Virgin Isles, and Porto. Rico (Sept. 13); = 
close to Santo Domingo (Sept. 14); the Ba! : 

Sept. 16); Florida Sept. 16-17) ; Georgia and the 
arolinas (Sept. 18-19); reach the New Jersey 
Coast and N. Y. City and Long Island Sept. 19-20. 

—In the Leeward Isles, 60 were kiHed, of whom 40 
were on Montserrat. The erep and property 
damage was $500,000. 

—On the Island of Guadeloupe, French West Indies, _ 
there were 660 deaths, of which 300 were at Pointe- 
a-Pitre, 70 at St. Anne, 58 at Le Gozier, 50 at St. 
Francois, 60 at Les Abymes, 60 at Le Moule. and 
28 at Bourg. Over 100,000 were made homeless; 

roperty loss; $5,000,000. 

—in the Bahamas, on New Providence, the loss was 


eT a eT Te 


were flooded, destroyed 
Cayey the deaths were 66; at. Sam Sebastian, 46. 
The homeless were estimated at 400,000; property 
Joss, $85,000,000, of which $46,000,000 was 
agricultural, 20,000 were stricken by 
sickness. : , 
—In Florida, the wind, rain and floods in the Lake 
Okeechobee and Palm Beach region killed am 
unknown number of persous, estimated at 1,500 
to 2,500 by the Red Cross. were 
never found in the submerged : 
flats, mostly Negroes. There were wholesale and 
unrecorded burials. The property loss was put at 
over $25,001,000, Over 15,000 were made: destitute. 
—The Red Cross was prompt and active in relief 
in Porto Rico, Flurida and the Vir Islands. —- 
Sept. 14—A tornado at Rockford, H., tore down a. 
furniture factory, killing 14 and injuring many; 
other factories and many homes were damaged. — 
—The King of Sweden, at Stockholm, welcomed and 
dined the King of Spain, ' : 


END OF SOFT COAL STEREKE. 


Sept. 15—Illinois coal miners voted to accept the new 
wage scale, effective Sept. 16. RY 4 
—Gov. H. N. Spaulding, formally for New 

Hampshire the 6,000-acre Franconia, Notch Reser 
sores and State Memorial to the Soldiers of All — 

ars. 2 
—The War Dept. awarded a d Service 
Medal to Newton D. Baker for his services ag’ 
Secretary of War during the World War. _ ? 
im Geor- 


sank im stern 
ian Bay, Lake Huron; 16 were drowned. 
—20,000 pesos ransomed E. J. Bumstead, American, — 
silver mine manager, who was kidnapped on Aug, 
25, near Ixtlan, Mex. ‘ “Fy 


Over 


Sept. 16—A bricklayer at N. Y. City earning $16 
“4 a day, with 36,000 in bank, pleaded muilty to 
Sealing 8 19-cent bottie of milk from a doorstep. 

He he was thirsty and couldn't find water. 
—Walk Miller, manager of boxers, was shot to death 

ne his skull i broken, at his health.camp, near 
Sept. 17—Orders to open jto] the public all churches 

that are closed were issued at Mexico City to the 

Governors of all States by the Secretary of the 

- Interior, with the approval of President Calles. 
Herbert Hoover, Republican Presidential Candi- 
date, spoke at Newark, N. J., and toured the 
North half of the State. 
—Richard Pelky was shot to death near Malone, 

N. Y., by two Federal Immigration officers who 
Said he tried to escape when they halted his auto 
in a search for liquor. 


GOV. SMITH’S WESTERN CAMPAIGN 


Sept. 18—Gov. A. E. Smith of N. Y., Dem. Presi- 
dentiat candidate, reached Omaha, Nebr., in his 
jal and made his first campaign address 
ere, y on farm problems; at Oklahoma 
City, Sept. 20, he assailed bigotry and denounced 
the “w campsign.”” At Denver, Sept. 22, 
he denounced the water power trust and its school 
paganda now under exposure by the Federal 
i¢ Commission. He talked on Sept. 24, at 
Heiena, Mont., on the oil scandal; at St. Paul, on 
Sept. 27. he advocated farm relief and waterway 
development: and at Milwaukee on Sept. 29, he 
attacked hibition as it is under the 18th Amend- 
ment the Volstead Act. 
—The first long distance flight of an au yro, an 
entirely new form of air machine approaching the 
of a workable helicopter, was carried out 
when Juan de la Cierva flew his machine from 
London to Paris. On Sept. 20, it crashed in a 
descent at Le Bourget. 
—Gil. Jameson, 10, son of a banker at Honolulu, 
was kidnapped and strangled to death after 
,000 ransom had been paid; body found on 


Sept. 19—Tear gas, which made them unconscious, 
_ Subdued a riot of 250 felons in the Maryland State 
Penitentiary at Baltimore. 

Sept. 20—President and Mrs. Coolidge visited North- 


They 5 
_—The alleged le of the Kina Bureau, to continue 
at 


f quinine 
in this country came to an end when aesecal Judge 
Winslow, at N. Y., signed a consent decree, which 

_ (gives to those handling the drug in this country 
freedom to conduct their business without trust 
- restrictions. The Kina Bureau, which is made up 
.of a number of concerns in Holland, and all its 
allies and agents in six other countries, including 
; sett’ 31: Sfesteing aig In ths OS, Gourt at Alb 
: .21— e U. S. Court a any, 
<a Y., in the baseball 
swore he inserted 1,200 
: pgs with the regular 
Sept. in Sweden the Socialists have lost 16 
- geats in the second chamber of Parliament, while 
- the Communists have gained 4. The Conserva- 
tives gained 8 and the Agrarians 9. The new 
chamber will com of 73 Conservatives, 
- 90 Social Democrats, 4 Liberals, 28 Liberal Pro- 
_ hibitionists, 27 Agrarians and 8 Communists. 
Sept. 23—At Rome a treaty of amity and concilia- 
- tion between Italy and Greece was signed. 
Fire at Madrid destroyed the Novedades Theatre, 
4 _killing over and ng 350. 
 Bept. Rob Roy, favorite white collie dog of 
‘oi President: Coolldce, died of stomach ulcers, at 
Waiter Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


- GIL ELECTED PRESIDENT OF MEXICO. 


Sept. 25—At Mexico City, Emilio Portas Gil was 
Oe inns ly elected Provisional President of the 
Mexican Republic at a joint session of Congress, 
‘composed of the majority of the Senators and 
- Deputies. 


pool case, an employe 
“dummy plays’ a week 
plays of customers in 


A total of 277 votes was cast. The new 
President, who is 37, will serve from Dec. 1 to Feb. 
5, 1930. Extraordinary elections for a constitu- 

tional President will be held at the end of Novem- 
the Executive then elected will 
the full term of six years 


lanes at San Diego, af; ; 
“CONNOLLY CONVICTED. 


—Charged with conspiracy to defraud N. -. Cit 
pon the equine of eonencta involving the expendi- 
tw d 


ire R Te pee aos oe mat) 

mnstruction durin e past few ye = 
Borough ‘President Maurice “BE, Connolly and 
Fred’k Seely, ex-borough engineer, were put on 


> 
— 
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trial at L. I. City. Two of the 3 counts in the 
indictment were dismissed by the Court on Oct. 
10, when the defense began its presentation. 
Connolly went on the stand on Oct. 11, The case 
went to the jury on Oct. 16. On Oct. 17, the jury” 
found Connolly and Seely guilty, and Connolly 
was at once sentenced to a year in prison and $500 
fine. Pending appeal he began, on Oct. 18, to 
Serve the sentence to the City Prison on Welfare 
land, but was bailed out on Oct. 20. Seely, on 
ct. 22, was sentenced to 1 yr, and $500 ‘fine, and 
was bailed pending his appeal. 
Sept. 26—Explosions in an army magazine at Fort 
deca Spanish Morocco, killed 38 and injured 


‘00. 

—Chinese pirates killed the officers of the British 
steamship, An King, near Hong Kong, robbed 
the passengers, looted the boat, and fied at sea, 

_, With $80,000. | 

Sept. 27—At_ Tokio (9 p. m., N. Y. daylight time; 
10 a. m., Sept. 28, Japan time) the sanctuary in 
the Imperial Palace, in which the sun goddess is 
ee as the maternal ancestress of the 
Imperial House of Japan, was the scene of the wed= 
ding of Yasuhito, Prince Chichibu, heir presump- 
tive to the throne, and Miss Setsuko Matsudaira, 
daughter of Japan’s former Ambassador to 
Washington. 

—The U.S. Govt. has extended de jure recognition 
to the Nationalist regime in China, following the 
treaty of July 25 granting China tariff antonomy 
on a most-favored nation basis. 

—At Detroit, Thomas A. Edison turned the_ first 
spade of earth at a site in Dearborfi, near the Ford 
airport, where a museum commemorating the 
inventions he has given to the world will be erected. 

—The new Edwin-Forrest Home for actors was 
dedicated at Philadelphia. 

Sept. 28—The N. Y. Republican State Convention 
opened, at Syracuse. The ‘‘Keynote” speech was 
made by Temporary Chairman B. H. Snell, a 
Congressman, of Potsdam. On Sept. 28, the 
Convention nominated Atty. Gen. Albert Ottinger 
for Governor, Ambassador to England A. 
Houghton for U. S. Senator, and a full ticket. 

—The Franco-British accord on naval limitation, as 
a basis of discussion of limitation, was rejected 
by the United States in identic notes_delivered 
to the Foreign Offices in London and Paris. 

—Stevedore strikes in South Australia, with bomb- 

s, have caused the Government to recruit 
volunteer constables armed with rifles, at Port 
Adelaide and Melbourne. . 

—Gene Tunney, at Rome, inspected the Colosseum. 


BOOTLEGGER CONVICTED. 


—At Philadelphia, Joel D. Kerper, confessed boot- 
legger, with whom bankers, lawyers and socially 
prominent persons of Eastern cities and Summer 
colonies placed their orders for supposed _pre- 
Volstead beverages, was sentenced to a fine of 
$20,000 and fifteen months in the Federal Peni- 
tentiary at Atlanta. Judge Kirkpatrick ordered 
Kerper’s $50,000 stock of liquors destroyed, hia 
new automobile forfeited to the Government and 
his property on Walnut St. temporarily padlocked. 

—The Sacred Synod of Bishops of the Church of — 
England agreed to use the revised prayer boo 
thus setting Parliament at defiance. The offici 
announcement states that “during the present 
emergency and until further order be taken’’ the 
bishops cannot regard the use of the new prayer 
book as inconsistent ‘‘with loyalty to the principles 
of the Church of England.” 

Sept. 29—A man out of work flung himself to death 
from the Williamsburg Bridge, N. Y. City. - 

—Visitors to New Paltz, N. Y., were transported, ag 
it were, to a Schawangunk Mountain village of 
two centuries ago in celebrating the 250th anni- 
versary of its settlement by the Huguenots. 
The oldest street in the village, Huguenot Street, 
was a replica of the street as in the late 16060’s. 
Men, women and children wore the quaint Hugue- 
not costumes. The stone houses were furnished 
with early American furniture, and the village 
residents plied trades forgotten for years, 

Sept. 30—The French police arrested at Paris, a 
Roumanian secret service man who had been 
trailing ex-Crown Prince Carol, the French Govt.. 
forbade further trailing of Carol by foreign spies. ’ 

—At Dwiazzo, Albania, 51 were arrested of whom 11 
were hanged at once, charged with plots to unseat 
Zogu, the new King. 


OCTOBER. 


Oct. 1—The N. Y. State Democratic Convention. 
met at Rochester, adopted a platform, and heard 
an Unofficial official keynote speech by Mr. C. 
Osborne and an wnoficial one by Gov. A. B. Smith, 
on the way back to Albany from his western tour. 
On Oct. 2 Franklin D. Roosevelt was nominated . 
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for Governor, R. S. Copeland was renominated 
for U. §. Senator, and a full ticket. was named. 

Oct. 1—-125,000 families moved at N. Y. City. — 

—Canada and the United States were linked for 
the first time by imternational airplane postal 
service when a plane from Hadley Field, N. F., 
making an intermediate stop at Albany, N. ¥-. 
landed at the St. Hubert Flying Field, Montreal's 
airport, at 21:20 A.M., with mails for Montreai 
and Toronto. Five minutes later another machfme 
dashed off to Toronto with the relayed mails and 
with letters from Montreal. 

—At Reno, Nev:, Mrs. Margaret, Emerson Baker, 
divorced wife of Dr. Smith Hollis McKim of 
Baltimore and widow of Alfred Gwynne_Vander- 
bilt. obtained a divorce from Raymond T. Baker, 
former Director of the U. S. Mint. The action 
Was not contested. 

—Reigh Count and Anita Peabody were saved 
when an incendiary fire near Cary, Tl.. destroyed 
the stable and 11 race horses of John Hertz, 
Pres.; Yellow Cab Co. es 

Oct. 2——The first air mail plane from Mexico City 
to Laredo, Tex., and the first from Laredo to 
Mexico City, reached their destinations. 


GENE TUNNEY MARRIED. 


—Miss Mary J. Lauder of N. Y., arrived by steam- 
ship at Naples where she was met by Gene Tunney, 
and they motored to Rome, where they were 
married, Oct. 3, in civil and religious ceremonies 
at the Hotel de Russie, and motored away on their 
honeymoon, © 

—Field Marshal Viscount Edmund Allenby, who 
4n October, 1917, led a British Army into Jeru- 
salem, placing the eross over the birthplace of 
Christianity for the first time in more than seven 

at N. Y. City with his family, 

on their way to the American Legion Convention 
at San Antonio, Texas. 

—74 members of the New York bar were named 
for disciplinary action in the report on ambulance 
chasing handed to the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court. It was recommended that con- 
tingent fees be limited to one-third of the sum 
recovered. 

Impressions that Costa. Rica was hostile to the 
Monroe Doctrine were dispelled by Senor Don 
Manuel Castro Quesada on presenting his letters 
ef credence to. President Coolidge as Minister in 

_ suecession to Senor Don J. Rafael Oreamuno. 

—Experiments on Mrs. Ruth Hanna. MeCormick’s 
Rock River Farm at Byrn, Ill, have shown that 
by feeding powdered seaweed to cows they can 
be made to produce milk containing iodine. 

—An avalanche on Mt. Arbino, Swiss Alps, slid a 
mile, carrying 3 peaks and overspreading 6.000 
acres of farms in the valley with 30’ million cubic 
meters. of rocks and debris. 

Oct. 3—Secretary of the Treasury A. W. Mellon 
stated in a letter to Senator Caraway, Dem. of 
Ark., that his entire investment, at any time, in 
the whiskey industry was. $25,000; that all of his 
holding had been disposed of years ago, and that 
never at any time had he given personal attention 
to the business. 

—Bostop baked beans did not originate in Boston, 
Mrs. C. B. King has told the National Restaurant 
Assoc., but were first cooked in a monastery in 
Russia. As, for succotash, she said it began in 
New England. The Indians invented Johnny cake; 
the Irish, boile@ dinners; Philadelphians, the 
peop rpot and the cinnamon bun; and Washington, 

. C., is responsible for chocolate pie, Mrs. King 
rev 


centuries, arrived 


ealed. 

—Floods in Belgium have broken dykes at Nieuport, 
and Zeebrugge, with billion-frane loss in livestock 
and crops. 

FRENCH SUBMARINE LOST. 


—The French 600-ton submarine, Ondine, on her 
trial trip, with 3 officers and 40 men, sank off 
Vigo, Portugal, in collision with the Greek steamer, 
Goutandris. ; 

—At Albany, N. Y., responding to a letter from 
Dr, S..S. Wise, Gov. Smith promised investigation 
of & story that a State trooper took part in sum- 
moning a rabbi to a police station at. Massena, 
on the Jewish Day of Atonement to account for 
the disappearance of a child in connection with 
@ rumor of ritual murder. Mayor G. W. Hawes 
and the trooper publicly expressed, in writing, 


regret for what they had done. The _ trooper 
Corp. H. McCann was reprimanded on 
suspended. 


—700 of the 3,800 U. S. Marines in China le 
Shangha! for San Diego, Calif. 3 

—James McGuekin, 24, U. S. customs guard, who 
July 24 fatally shot Leo: Boice, a Hoboken Iong- 
shoreman, during the latter's alleged attempt to 
smuggle two pint bottles of whisky, committed 
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Jersey City. 

—Chieago officially opened its new $32,000,000 
Northside sewage disposal plant. The event was 
celebrated by officials of 57 municipalities, Chi- 
cago sanitary districts officials and prominent 
visitors from many States. 

Oct. 4—The Yankees “beat the Cardinals 4 to 1, — 
at the Stadium, New York City, thereby _winnin 
= opening game of the 1928 Baseball Worl 

eries. : 

—Herbert. Morrison was elected chairman of the 
British Labor Party. x 

—At Salem, Mass., Andrew J. (Bossy) Gillis, the 
“Bad Boy” Mayor of Newburyport, was sentenced 
to serve two months im jail, one at hard labor, 
and to pay fines totaling $545 for co an 1 
iMegal gasoline filling station. A baker, Ed- \ 
Bass, is Acting Mayor while Gillis is im Salem jail. 

—Umberto Obr.gon, 21, son of the recemtiy assassin- 
ated President-Elect ef Mexico, shot himself, at 
Mexieo City. 

—The Albany, N. ¥., “baseball pool” wes put in 
bankruptcy by the U. S. Court. . 

Oct. 5—Iin a 5,000-square-mile area in China 2,500,- 
000 Chinese face starvation as result of crop 
failure eaused by drougbt and grassheppers- 

—The Yankees beat the Cardinals, 9 to 3, at New 
Pere City—2nd game of the 1928 Baseball World 

ries. 

—Governor Smith gave out an affidavit from an 
Indiana resident charging that the pastor of a 
Baptist Church of Albany, had told members of a 
Bible conference at Winona Lake, Ind., that the 
Governor was so intoxicated while speaking over . 
the radio on the first Sunday after he was nom- 
inated for the Presidency that he had to be held 
up by two men. The pastor said he had made 
the charge on hearsay. 

—The Peruvian Embassy in Chile and the Chilean 
Embassy in Peru were re-established, after 17 


years. 

—A dirigible balloon, the Puritan, succeeded after 
3 attempts, in making a brief | on top of @ 
building (warehouse) at Washington, D. C. 

—Several Mexican risings against the Catles Gov- 
ernment. ended before: firing squads; Feaders of the 
San Luis Potosi movement were executed simul- 
taneously. They had risen in arms im the name 
of “Reconstruction,” captured and saeked the 
town of Rayon, and planned further pillage. 

HOOVER CAMPAIGNS IN SOUTH. 


Oct. 6—Herbert Heover, Republicam Presidential - 
nominee, made his first. eampaign speech in the 


suicide by inbaling ittuminating gas m his home, ‘ 


: 
PER PNG ren FOE 


p Mass Holy Ghost, 
historically Known as the Red Mass, marking the 
The Deweek tomile mill. strike, sf Bedford, 
—The 25-week textile e at New 
Mass., ended, the men agreeing to a 5. %. wage 


reduction, 

—Michael (‘‘Sweetheart’) Abbatemarco, alleged 
successor of Frankie Uale (Yale), slain: gang leader _ 
in Brooklyn, was ated. 4 ; 


assassin : 
—At Atlanta, Ga., E. H. Meeks, and Willard Smith, 
Sldsp Ou pwoveolloge youths who wets Woking” 
7 wo college you wi 
odo, THT cece tase te Gooeee naa 
ct. 7—The Yankees beat the Cai 7 to 3, 
Ha? a ae game of the 1928 Baseball World: } 
—Aeroplane crashes killed 5 at Detroit, 3 at Denver; 
oan thoes Ka. 
—Miss Eleanor Hoyt, 16, took Col.. CO. A. Lindberg 
= = a — in her own airplane, at Port: Weenie 
on, N. Y. 7 ; 
—Aimee McPherson of Los Angeles opened a revival 
The Republic of And a5 ae 
—The Republic of Andorra, in the Pyrenees between 
France and Spain, has been acquired for explcita- 
tion purposes by a syndicate of Paris and Stras- 
bourg financiers, who intend to turn it into a 
e cnyros ts pl, Rave: 144) 
Ct.) So leaths from. poison “‘booze’’ (mi 
wood alcohol) since Oct. 6 caused New ‘Your City 
ea to begin wholesale raids om “ Nip 
e Federal Grand Jury also got busy. 
—British Field Marshal Viscount AHenby and Gen. 
J. J. Pershing spoke at the opening of the 
Legion annual convention, at San Antonio, Texas. — 
35,000 were in the Legion parade on Oct. 9. 


the United States daily without an immigration 
visa was sustained when the Supreme Court refused 
® Pedsas comelous of lower pasta in point. The 
ecision is of importance to Buffalo, Detroit and 
- all Northern border cities. 
—Fire killed 20 convicts in the brickmakers dormi- 
tory at the Ohio State Prison, Junction City. 
Harold J. T. Horan of New York, correspondent 
of Universal Service (the Hearst newspapers) was 
arrested by agents of the Secret Service, who have 
been engaged in investigating the diplomati¢“Jeak” 
leading to the publication on Sept. 20 of the text 
of the secret memorandum of instructions sent to 
the French Embassy at Washington in connection 
with the Anglo-French naval accord Horan, 
after examination, was, he says, forced to sign an 
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Oct. 8—The right of Canadian citizens who have 
employment on this side of the border to cross into 


Gor. -Aa EL 
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—She had been 111 hours and 38 minutes in flight 
and had traveled approximately 6,300 miles. 
—Dr. Isidro Ayora, Provisional President of Ecuador 
since 1926, has been continued in office for an 
indefinite period by vote of the new Constitu- 
tional Assembly which was elected on Aug. 30. 
He received all votes cast, although two members 
abstained from voting, The Assembly decided to 
keep in force the Constitution adopted un 1906 
until tiie expiration of the dictatorship upon elec- 
tion by popular vote of a regular President. 
Smith, Dem. pres. candidate, wag 
cheered on his way South by 60,000 at Richmond, 
and by 40,000 at Raleigh; in both places he rode 
in processions. On Oct. 12 he talked at Chatta- 
nooga and Nashville; 13, he spoke at 
Louisville, on the tariff. On Oct. 13 he laid a. 
Wreath against the log cabin where Abraham 


on Oct. 


My _ agreement to leave France, which he did. 

-—At Beaumont, Texas, the Rev. Anthony de Simone, 

=] tor of St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, and John 

4 ose, aged 70, a statuary and candle dealer, were 

* shot to death in the study of the priest’s home. 

Robbers by hold-ups got $300,000 in unset dia- 

- monds from 2 dealers, at New York City 

—At Boston, Norman H. White, a publisher and one- 
time candidate for the Republican nomination for 
Governor, was sentenced to- from three to five 

om years in State’s Prison on one of eight indictments 
: * charging larceny of $469,000 from Boston banks 

“ ' through loans obtained by false representation of 

' his financial condition. 

—An earthquake frightened the Mexican Congress 
into adjournment, killed 3, and rocked 10 States. 


YANKEES WIN WORLD SERIES. 


Oct. 9—The Yankees beat the Cardinals, 7 to 3, at 
* St. Louis—4th and final game of the 1928 Baseball 
- Series, the score of which was Yankees 4 games, 
. St. Louis no games. 
_ Van Sweringen brothers announced purchase of the 
_ .~ Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad. 
_ Details of the merger agreement by which Warner 
“4 Brothers Pictures, Inc.; the Vitaphone Corpora- 
ti the Stanley Company of America and First 
“National Pictures, Inc., are brought into one 
“group. were announced. = 
—The New Jersey Legislature passed over Gov. 
' Moore’s vetoes, 3 bills designed to “bring about 
honest elections in Hudson County.” 
—Gen. C Kai-shek, commander-in-chief of the 
Nanking itary forces in the Nationalist revolu- 
* tion, has been named President of the Chinese Na- 
- tionalist Government. He was inaugurated at 
- Shanghai, Oct. 11. r A 
Reports from the Christian mission in Kansu 
Province, Western China, indicate that more than 
~ 200,000 persons have been slain in an uprising 
. of Mohammedans there. 
An agreement between France and the Nationalist 
_ Government of China has been signed settling the 
- . Nanking anti-foreigm incident of 1927 as far as it 
concerned French citizens. £ 
—100 were buried in ee of a new 7-story 
‘ building at Prague, in Bohemia. 
Oct. 10—At Washington, the 49th General Triennia 
- Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
opened with an address of welcome by President 
Coolidge in which he declared that organized 
_. government and society were inade- 
quate to serve the needs of mankind without the 
_ inspiration of faith and devotion to religion. 
Commander R. E, Byrd, left Los Angeles for New 


Zealand. 
_ —The U. 8. Navy dirigible, Los Angeles, returned to 
Lakehurst, N. J., after a 5-day voyage to San 
Antonio, Tex., and back. .~ 
_=Charles Smith, American engineer, was killed by 
_ Mexican “rebels” in western Jalisco. 
a ZEPPELIN CROSSES oe alee 
irigible, Graf Zeppelin, with pas- 
“ual eR ot 40, lett Friederichshaven, 
M. (N. Y. Standard Time) 


Lincoln was born, near Hadgenville, Ky., on Oct. 
15 he was weleomed by 20,000 at St. Louis and 
rode in procession at Sedalia, Mo.,on Oct. 16, 
he attacked the economy claims of the Republicans, 
He spoke on Oct. 19 at Chicago. 

—At N. Y. City, Patrolman George Denker of the 
Holland Tunnel police was convicted in General 
Sessions of felonious assault after a trial on a charge 
that he blackjacked James Bernard, a stationary 
engineer, of Newark, in the tunnel on the morning 
of Aug. 12. Patrolman Thomas Finnen of the 
same force, who was jointly tried with Denker, was 
acquitted. Denker, on Oct. 23, was sentenced to 
not more than 3 years in prison. 

—A student revolt at Caracas against the Venezuelan 
Government resulted in the killing of a student and 
one other; 60 were arrested and put to work on 
the streets, breaking stone. 

Oct. 12—Hipolito Irigoyen was inaugurated President 
of Argentina, at Buenos Aires. 

—Mrs. Augusta E. Stetson, disciple of and co-worker 
with Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy in Christian Science, 
died at the age of 86, of heart. trouble, at Rochester, 
N. Y., a physician attended her at the last. She 
had proclaimed that she would never die. 


MEDICAL CENTRE DEDICATED. 


—The $25,000,000 Medical Centre, N. Y. City 
(Broadway and West 168th St.) was dedicated. 
—New York observed with other cities, the 436th 
anniversary of the discovery of America by 

Christopher Columbus. , 

—Fred Comer, professional auto racing driver was 
killed when his car blew a tire on the track at 
Salem, N. H.; 6 of the 14 starters in the race were 
injured. ¥ 

Oct. 13-—At Mexico City, the charge of conspiracy 
against Jose de Leon Toral, the Mother Supericr 
Concepcion Acevedo de la Liata, and eleven others 
held in the assassination of Gen. Alvaro Obregon 
was ordered withdrawn by the Superior Court. 
Three minor defendants were released. ‘Toral, 
who killed Gen. Obregon, remains charged with 
murder. The Mother Concepcion faces a charge of 
complicity in the death of the President-elect. 
Other defendants, who are not believed to have 
been connected with the slaying, are held charged 
with damage to property, referring to the explosions 
of dynamite bombs in the Chamber of Deputies 
building and in Obregon’s political headquarters. 

—Speaking over a radio and cable circuit 6,500 miles 
long President Coolidge and King Alphonso of 
Spain inaugurated a telephonic service between 
their two countries. : 

—The original manuscript of Lewis Carroll’s “Alice 
in Wonderland” has been bought by Eldridge R. 
Johnson, phonograph manufacturer, of Moores- 


town, N. J. : 

—1i were killed, 40 hurt, in collision of express and 
freight trains at Charfield, England. 

—Lord Birkenhead (F. FE. Smith), 
(British) Secretary of State for India. 
succeeded by Viscount Peel. 

—At Washington, D. C., Rene Ponthieu of Paris won 
the Third International Oratorical Contest with a 
speech on “French Thought and the Idea of 
Liberty.’’ Second place was awarded to Jose 
de Tomaso of Argentina.on ‘‘The Confraternity cf 
the Americas"; third place to William Fox, Jr. of 
Canada on ‘‘Caneda’s Future’ and fourth place to 
James R. Moore, the American representative, who 
is from Somerset, Ky., and whose subject was 
“The Development of the Constitution of the 

mited States." 

Oct, 14— A revival of the Chinese gang fights between 
the On Leong and Hip Sing orders, 1 death at 
New York City, 1 at Washington, 3 at Chicago and 

t+ Philadelphia. 

the Agherioan ee David C. Reid, with a crew 
of 45, sank near the Azores. 

Oct. 15—Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia and 

New York City poured out in mass to see and 


resigned as 
He was 


. ¥. time). Oct. 12 mail for the German 
P at S ehiceal was dropped on the Island of 
Madeira, at 6.25 A. M., Oct. 13 she was 1,800 miles 
_ > @ue east of Charleston, S.C, On Oct. 14, at 6 P.M. 
Bhe passed over Hamilton, Bermuda, having 
eA ly repaired at sea the torn covering of the port 
ie a enon had been stripped, on Oct. 13, by 4 
squall. On Oct. 15 she reached the anon of the 


Ture, 
by 


BS 
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welcome the German dirigible, Graf Ze ypelin 
which had crossed the Atlantic from. Friedrichs- 
hafen, with passengers, crew, freight and mail, on 
an initial commercial cruise. The airship circled 
the city and was berthed at the Naval Air Station, 
Lakehurst, N. J. The officers, crew, and passengers 
were officially welcomed at New York City, on 
Oct. 16. Dr. Hugo Eckener, the commander, was 
a guest of President Coolidge, at the White House, 


on Oct. 19. 

Oct. 15—At New York, Bert Hassell and Parker 
Kramer, co-pilots of the monoplane Greater Rock- 
ford, which came down on the Sukkertoppen ice 
arm near Mount Evans, Greenland, last Summer 
on the second leg of their attempted flight from 
Rockford, Ill., to Stockholm, arrived from Europe, 
and got gold medals and the freedom of the city. 

—Herbert Hoover spoke at Boston, on the tariff. 

—200,000 are: out ina general strike at Lodz, Poland, 
which ended Oct. 22, in a 5 per cent wage rise. 


32 KILLED BY HUNTERS IN N. Y. STATE. 


Lerraconiig Gov. Smith’s state-power-development 
Ws 
—At Washington, a recommendation that the 


Episcopal Church incorporate in the Book of 
Common Prayer a special serviee for Independence 
Day was adopted in the House of Bishops by one 
vote after debate. The service was accepted with- 
out, debate by the House of Deputies last week. 

—Seventy were drowned in a collision between two 
coasting steamers of the China Merchant Steam 
Navigation Company near Taku. 


AVIATOR MACDONALD FAILS. 


Oct. 17—At Harbor Grace, N. F., Lieut Com- 
mander H. C. MacDonald, retired British naval 
officer, started across the Atlantic in _a Gypsy 
Moth De Haviland biplane at 1:21 P. M. (11.51 
A. Mf. Eastern Standard Time), with London his 
destination and the wind favoring his venture. 
The plane's motors were heard and the plane was 
sig).ted at 7.30 p.m., 700 miles at sea, by the Dutch 
steamer, Hardenherg. That was the last of them. 


_—David Lloyd George saw a horse race for the first 


, —Faintin, 


time in his life when he went to Newmarket, 
England, and watched Sir Mathew Wilson's 
Arctic Star win the famous Cesarewitch Stakes. 

—The first death sentence pronounced by an Italian 
court since the unification of the Kingdom was 
pi } by a special military tribunal for defense of 
the State, sitting at Lucea, on Michele della 
Maggiore, who was convicted of murdering two 
Fascisti on May 16. He was executed by a firing 
squad on Oct. 18. 

Oct. }S—LI workmen were killed when a seven-story 
apartment building in construction at Vineennes, a 
suburb of Paris, collapsed. 

— Plymouth, England corporated 400: years ago as 
a town has just been made a city by the King. 

—William C. Hopson, 38, New York-Cleveland air 
mail carrier was killed when his plane crashed in 
the mountain forest near Franklin, Pa, 

Oct. 19—At Paris, at a meeting of Premier Poincare, 
who is also the French Finance Minister; Winston 
Churchill, the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and 8. Parker Gilbert Agent General for Repara- 
tions. Payments, 1t was decided to turn over to a 
world committee of bankers and economists the 
task of fixing the total of Germany's reparation 
debt. to the Allies. 

—FPresident Coolidge spoke at Fredericksburg, Va. 
at the dedication of the Spottsylvania Battlefield 
Memorial. 

i as the black cap was adjusted, William 

Edward Hickman, 20, was hanged at San Quentin 

Prison, San Francisco, for the murder of Marian 

Parker, a Loz Angeles school-girl, 12 years old, 

last Deeember. Dr. Ralph Blecker, the aptiee 

prison physician, said only an autopsy coul 

determine whether Hickman’s neck had been 
broken or whether he had strangled to death, as his 
collapse at the last moment shortened his drop. 


r 
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—- 
As, relatives bed recested! Chet: Aes ete 
autopsy, there was hone. P 
—Dr. a S Schumaker, Superintendent of the Indiana 
Anti-Saloon League. entered the State Penal Farm 
to serving a sixty-day sentence for contempt 
of the State Supreme Caurt, but a pardon from 
Governor Ed Jackson cut. 


short his stay at. the 
institution. The-comtempt 


eharge was based on 
the allegation that Schumaker had caused the 


publication of statements imp ce: to 
certain Lasagne of the Supreme in their 
decisions on liquer cases.. 

—Two small children of M.S. W: of New 


York and Paris and grandchildren of the Benj. 
Guggenheim, tumbled to death: from: the reof of an 


apartment house at New York City. 
GOLD MEDAE FOR EDISON. | 


Oct. 20—Thomas A. Edison received frem Secretary 
of the Treasury A. W. Mellon, at. West Oz 
N. J., the gold medal which Congress voted to 
Edison for his SS Ee Lay ear The 
sentation was at the famous E 
Coolidge said to Edison, over the radie= “Nobie, 
kindly servant of the United States and benefactor 

be. spared.t@ continue 


—At Little Rock, Ark., 
President of the 
Advancement of Atheism, 2 on & beasts in 


ag: 

evolution amendment and refused te 
fined for distributing, it was: alleged, 
proclaimed ‘the’ Bible is a. lie,“ and “God is a 
ghost."’ The Arkansas Constitution sags: “Ne per- 
son who denies the being ef 2. Ged. shali hold any 
office in: the civil departments of this State, ner be 
eompetent to testify as a witness im any 
He endedea 17-day hunger strike em Nov. 1; 
fine was paid by am admirer. . 

—10,000 persons at, Mrs: Ruth Hanna MeCormicik’s 
Republican barbecue, near Chicage, 106: coaks 
busy and ate 12,000 Ibs. ef meat, bbis. ef 
potatoes, and 5 truck loads of bread. 
Oct. 21—150,000 in. ates, buses, carriages 
and afoot, went te Lakehurst, N. J... te see the 
Graf Zeppelin and 100,000 more: tried to get there 
3 didn't. It was a record traffie jam—25 miles in- 

jameter. 

—At North Hackensack, N. F., the State formalty 
acquired the home once occupied 
Frederick William vem Steuben of Revolutionary 
War fame. The homestead was voted te the 
German soldier for his aid toe the Continental 
troops. 

Oct, 22—'Phe 46-page “white paper on naval disamma-- 


ment,” issued by the British Foreigm . reveals 
that Sir Austen, Chamberlain, im return fer Freneh: — 
concessions at sea, to 
French military hegemeny om land. = 
—The United States Supreme Court. declined to 
review three cases involving of vessels — 


outside the three-mile limit, two of them British 
and one French. The ceurt’s action: was in denial 
writs of certiorari seeking to 

jurisdiction and no opinion was rendered. 

—Speaking to am immediate audience 
22,000, and to a greater number ef radio 
Herbert Hoover, declared at Maxtisom Square 
Garden, New York, that the policies advocated by 
Governor Smith, for prohibitiom, farm relief amd 
electrical power constituted State socialism. 

—8 were killed i 
McAlpin, W. Va. 4 

—At Chicago, Thomas Ryan, veteran of the pro- 
hibition force, was shot in the back and wounded 
as he was. standing in the court rooom of U. §. 
Commissioner Edwin H. Walker, waiting to testify 
In a liquor case. ‘ 


MESSAGE FROM MARS. 


Oct. 23—Dr. Mansfield Robinson, sent. from (St. 
Albans, England, a wireless message to Compararu, 
the big-eared woman of Mars. e call was, sent 
out at 2.15 a.m., and the engineers at St. Albans 
listened on a 30,000-meter wave l for a reply 
net peceirad ey ae ae a . 26, when 

‘ord came that ars is a wie! not 
Heiter atuehes, made a 

_ - Of ate Charl bs 8, made: 
St. Joseph Mo., a 2 oscar 
Hughes spoke at i 


Nov. 1. 


Oct. 26. at Worcester, Mass, Oct. dor as Broke 


Orange, 


court." - 


have it take - 
of about. 


in an explosion in a, enal mine at 


> 


Oct. 23—4 Government order closing four universi- 
ties, a parliamentary debate ending in a challenge to 
a duel, 140 arrests and numerous minor casualties 
- Were the products of renewed Anti-Semitic nots at 
Budapest, a 

Near Tucson, Ariz., 4 men were killed in the crash 
of an ae Sent out above the rugged bills of the 
Oracle District, in search of William Hyatt, i8, 
missing newspaper carrier. 

Oct. 24—Gov. Smith, at Boston, replied to Hoover's 
charge of Socialism by saying that the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, C. E. Hughes, and many other 
Republican leaders in and out of Congress, favored 
public ownership. He attacked the ““Power!Lobby”; 
he spoke at Philadelphia, on Oct. 27: at Baltimore, 
on Oct. 29; at Newark, N. J., on Oct. 31; at 
Brooklyn, on Noy. 2; at New York City, on Nov. 3. 
—President Coolidge received the newiy appointed 
Japanese Ambassador, Katsuji Debuchi, who pre- 
sented his letters of credence. Ambassador De- 
buchi succeeds Ambassador Tsuneo Matsudaira, 
father of the recent bride of the heir apparent of 


Japan. 
—The first synod of the Diocese of London held 
since the Reformation turned down the piea of the 
bishop of London, for sanction of the use of the 
rayer-beok version rejected by Parliament, includ- 

the reservation regarding sacrament for the sick. 
—Cel. C. A. Lindbergh fiew to ranches in Mexico, 
near Eagle Pass, Tex., where he began a bear hunt. 
He shot a deer the first day. 


RECORD TRIP ACROSS CONTINENT. 


—Capt. C. B. D. Collyer, and Harry Tucker, hopped 
off at Roosevelt Field, N. Y., for Los Angeles, 
where they landed at 5:08 p. m., on Oct. 25— 
24 hours, 51 minutes in the air, a record non-stop 
trip across the continent. They were killed on the 
return trip. 
Oct. 25—Unaccustomed activity within the walls of 
Windsor Castle, near London, and mysterious 
lights in the St. George’s Chapel there were 
explained when it was learned that bodies of minor 
members cf the royal family were being removed. 
The dust of these personages will now rest in 
round ially consecrated for them at Frogmore 
Windsor Park, the burial place of Queen 
’ Victoria and-the Prince consort. 
_—Miss Olga Bayes, 20, a stenographer, of Stanford, 
who accepted a ride in an auto on her way to 
church, was fatally beaten and thrown from the 
car, which v; ed. 
Oct. 26—Radio_ messages were exchanged between 
- Schenectady, N. Y., and Sydney, Australia. They 
were heard at Lima, Peru, which also heard radios 
between Australia and Java. 
—Jack rick, 13, a schoolboy, hanged himself 
near Gloversville, N. Y. 
—The Hungarian Supreme Court denied Count 
’ Michael Karolyi’s petition for a rehearing of 
charges which resulted in his perpetual banishment 
and the confiscation by the state of all his property. 
The court held that the condemnation was just. 
- He was exiled 9 years ago. 
—31 are dead and more than 50 injured as the result 
of a head-on collision between the Simplon Ex- 
press, famous international train, and a local ex- 
. press near the Rumanian station of Slatina. 
‘“—With affection for Premier Mussolini and a desire 
_ to aid the economic well-being of Italy, the com- 
~ mon people offered up gilt-edged national securities 
worth $7,000,000 to be publicly burned in Rome. 
_ The bonfire reduced the public debt. 
—The Hutchinson River Parkway, 11 miles, Pelham, 
at Bosten Post Road, to Saxon Woods, above 
; le, was officially opened. 
—The reconstructed High Bridge over the Harlem 
River, New York City, was officially opened. 


; slave girl known as ‘‘Pinkey”’ was, in 1860, 
Ee froodom” by Henry Ward Beccher in the 
pulpit of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, is dead 
Oct: 28—Just after Edouard Herriot, French Minis- 
 ~ ter of Public Instruction, had completed the 
dedication of a monument to Emile Combes, anti- 
Cl ex-Premier, at Pons, in southwestern 
’ France, a riot occurred between Catholic enthu- 
siasts A young 
royalist et’s organization, the 
- Camelots du with a 
hammer. Shots fired by the police killed him. 
_ = At Philadelphia, liberated by explosions, flaming al- 
cohol wreck ‘ise: 


causing two 


; loss estimated at $2,000,000. 
deaths ae property i Se pee 


candidates, Dr. Vicente 
Rafael Diaz Chavez, aD 
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—At Washington, Mrs. Rose Ward Hunt, 77, who as ; 
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engineer, representing the Liberal Party of Hon- 
duras were elected as President and Vice-President 
respectively, for the period from 1929 to 1933. 
Their majority was about 12,000 votes. 


ZEPPELIN’S RETURN VOYAGE. 


Oct. 29—Dodging squalls and rain, the German air- 
ship Graf Zeppelin covered more than a third of 
the distance to Friedrichshafen on her homeward 
flight after taking off from Lakehurst, N. J., at 
1.55 a. m. By dusk she was off Newfoundland. 
A stowaway was found aboard, Clarence Terhune, 
15, golf caddy, of St. Louis. The balloon arrived 
over Friedrichshafen at 10.50 p. m., Oct. 31— 
4,000 miles in 68 hours, 56 minutes. She had 64 
people aboard. 

—Dismissal of 18 captains and three inspectors, 

representing nearly one-half of the commanders 
in the Philadelphia Police Bureau, was recom- 
mipended by the special Grand Jury to investigate 
gangsters and bootieggers and their reported 
alliance with police and polities. 
On Noy. 2 prison terms and fines were imposed 
upon a Republican ward leader, two pelice captains 
and three district detectives who had either been 
convicted of or had pleaded guilty to extortion, 
bribery and conspiracy to extorf money from 
saloon keepers. They were the first sentences grow- 
ing out of the Special Grand Jury’s investigation. 

Oct. 30—Robert Lansing, 64, Secretary of State under 
President Wilson, died of heart trouble at his home, 
Washington, D. C. 

—John Ferguson, Supt. of Elections in Hudson 
County, announced that all persons named in his 
published ‘‘blacklist” of more than 28,000 names 
stricken from the Hudson County voting list would 
have to seek reinstatement in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, if they had not already appeared before 
him. The list was published five days ago. Between 
3,500 and 4,000 names had been replaced on the 
voting list after voters had appeared and estab- 
lished their right to vote. 

—At Cleveland, O., Cuyahoga County’s Board of 
Elections was dismissed summarily for alleged 
nonfeasance in cffice. 

—Miss Elfreda Knaak, saleswoman for a Chicago 
publishing company, was found in the furnace 
room of the Lake Bluff, Ill., police station, appa- 
rently either the victim of an assailant who tried 
to burn her alive in the boiler room of the City Hall 
or the dupe of hallucinations which caused her to 
inflict the injuries on herself. She died on Nov. 2, 
saying ‘‘they did it.’ A coroner’s jury, Nov. 10, 
decided she did it, in religious frenzy. 

Oct. 31—Under a Fascist decree by Mussolini, the 
untilled farm of a lawyer, in Rovigo Province, 
Italy, has been seized and will-be farmed coopera- 
tively in the public interest. This is the first 
seizure under the decree. 

—The signature of Albert E. Snyder, art editor of 

Queens Village, N. Y., who was beaten to death 

with a sashweight at his home on March 20, 1927, 

was traced by an agent of an insurance company 

on an amended form of application for insurance 
policies of $45,000 and $5,000, the former carryin; 
double indemnity provisions in case of accident: 
death. Snyder did not sign the application. This 
was revealed at the trial of the company's suit to 
colt ig the insurance. The court voided the 
Olicies. 
ident Coolidge announced that, Alanson B. 

Houghton, Republican candidate for Senator from 

New York, had tendered his resignation as 

Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s; no date 

is set. He was defeated, his resignation was not 

accepted, and he returned to London. 


NOVEMBER. 


Nov. 1—Gerardo Machado was reelected President 
of Cuba, for 6 years. 

—Herbert Hoover spoke at Cumberland, Md., on 
his way to vote at his home, Palo Alto, Calif.; 
he spoke, on Noy. 2, at Louisville and at St. 
Louis; at Pueblo, Col., Nov. 3. 

—At Washington, President and Mrs. Coolidge at- 
tended the wedding of Princess Zenaida Cantacu- 
zene, daughter of Prince and Princess Cantacuzene 
and great-granddaughter of President Grant, to Mr. 
John Hanbury Williams, son of Major General 
Sir John Hanbury Williams, marshall of the British 
diplomatie corps. The ceremony was perfect. 

—James Henry Lewis, 78, an actor who has been over 
50 years on the stage had played 1600 parts, and 
hed acted ie Edwin Booth, died at his home, 
Pawtucket, R. I. ; 

—The 150th anniversary of the establishment of 
John Wesley’s Chapel in City Road—‘the Cathe- 
dral of Methodism”—was celebrated at special 

services held in the Mansion House with the Lord 

Mayor of London, Sir Kynaston Studd presiding. 

Phe Archbishop of Canterbury declared that' John 

Wesley did more than anyone to uplift the popular 
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CS SS 
religious life of England. Prime Minister Bald- 
eae and the: Rev. J. R. sass president: of the 
Wesleyam Conference, Spoke. 

Nev. I-_After listening te Wagner's Tanuhauser, at 
the Metropolitan Opera. House, N.Y. City, Noek 
Morris, 24, went home and killed himself, leaving 
a.nete saying: ‘““Tannhauser was: not brave enough 

stick it out, but. I am.” 

ttn, and steel workers. throughout the Rhineland 

and Westphalia, estimated to. number 225,000 
found themselves out. of jobs: because industrialists 
declared a. lockout aS an answer to a wage increase 
award by the Ministry of Labor. It ended Dec. 2. 

TORAL SENTENCED TO DIE. 

Nov. 2—At Mexico City, Jose de Leon Toral was 
put om triak for the assassination on July 17, 1928, 
af President-elect Obregon, the other defe t 
was Mother Superior Maria Coneepcion Acevedo 
y de la Liata. Toral assumed full responsibility 
for his aetion in an oral statement to the Court 
after the jury was sworn in. In recounting and 
explaining his actions he said: Z 

“The Catholic rebels in open hostilities against 
Federal troops in the State of Jalisco are heroes 
gnd all of them who perish are martyrs. The 
Wederal troops fight from necessity and not for 
ideals. Althougi: I have not taken part in the 
open rebellion, my ideals are those for which. the 
Catholics are fighting and those ideals are held 
by a major portion of the Mexican population.” 

The Mother Superior testified on Nov. 5, deny- 

_tng she had known that Toral intended to kill 
Q@bregon. They were convicted on Nov.. 8. e 
nun was sentenced to 20 yrs. in prison. Toral 
wasisentenced to die. They appealed on Nov. 12; 
on Dee. f rejected the appeal. 

—Gov. A. Ei Smith was welcomed at N. Y. City 
with a parade which was cheered by 1,500,000; 
he spoke at night to a throng at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. 

—President Coolidge broke his silence in this cam- 
[sega by sending, a message to Herbert Hoover 

which he declared him fitted for the Presidency 
and ended his congratulatory telegram by saying 
that, his success seemed assured, and that he would 
turn over the office knowing that it would be in 
competent, hands. . 

—B. B. Mcintosh, Chief Aviation Pilot of the Navy, 
died in airplane collision at Pensacola, Fla. 

Nov. 3—Capt. .C. B. D.. Collyer and Harry Tueker 

"4m the monoplane, Yankee Doodle, left Los 
Angeles’ on a proposed record-breaker non-stop 
flight to Mineola, N. Y. They were killed at dusk 
when their machine dashed, in rain and fog, against 
the side of Crook Canyon, south of Prescott, Ariz _ 


ARNOLD ROTHSTEIN MURDERED. 


Nov. 4—Arnold Rothstein, insurance broker long in 
the theatrical and sporting world, was shot in the 
abdomen in a room in a hotel at Seventh Avenue 

Y. City. He was taken 

He 

The 

—The Nicaragua 
ehoite of the Li 


Adolfo. Benard. 
board headed by ae Ses. Frank R. MeCoy of} 
the U. 8. Marines. 

and 2,000 American bluejackets. 
000: votes were cast (75,500 for Moncada.) 

— All Italy celebrated the tenth anniversary of her 
Armistice Day and her victory over Austria in 
the battle of Vittorio Veneto. Enthusiasm was 
nowhere greater than in Rome, where 70,000 
veterans and war cripples took part in the parades 
and exercises. ; 

—The Bratianu Cabinet resigned in. Roumania. 
Juliu Maniu formed a new one, Nov. 10, and 
Parliament. was dissolved. . A new one was elected. 
Deo. 12-15, in which the Peasant party won 310 of 
the 368 seats. 

Nov. 5—Hoover and Smith, at Palo Alto and at 
N. ¥. City talked briefly over the radio at night, 
urging everybody to vote on Election Day, In 
the afternoon Smith radioed a talk to the farmers 
Moot hare vied’ of Cholera in T 8 

—2; ave died o olera in Travancora Stai 
South India. a 

—A million-dollar fire swept San Salvador City. 

MT. ETNA IN ERUPTION. 

—Mount Etna Volcano, Sicily, poured lava down 
toward the town of Mascali. The inhabitants 
headed by their priests, formed processions and 

marehed up the sides of the mountain, imploring 

God in His mercy to spare their homes. Hundreds 

ef motor trucks, accompanied by volunteer helpers, 

arrived to help in the evacuation of the village 
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Nov. 7—Gov. 


which was destreyed,, as were Nunziata. 
rabba. The loss was. estimated 
—At Madrid, Gem. Primo de. Rivera became his o 
Foreign Minister-when the officers of the newly 
reorganized Cabinet took the oath. The duties 
of the Foreign Ministry will remain unaltered but 
they will henceforth be directed personally by the 


Premier. Other new took 
were the Minister of War, General Ardanaz, the 
Minister of Marine, Rear Admiral Garcia Reyes, 
and Count de los Andes, who becomes Minister 
of National Economy. 

HOOVER SWEEPS COUNTRY. 


Noy. 6—A landslide carried the National Republicar 


"ticket to victory—Herbert Hoover of California, 


offices Gov. A. E. Smith, of 
Joseph T. Robinson of kansas. The 
publicans earried 40 of 48 states, and got 444 out 
of the 531 Electoral votes. 

Col. C. A. Lindbergh, who had fown from Mexico, 
cast his first vote, at St. Louis. He later flew to 
Mexico City, landing there on Nev. 9. 

—At London, the speech from the threne with which 

final session of this 


—In France, Premier Poincare and his Government 
of National Union were. forced to resisn by the 
extreme section of the Radical-Socialist Party. 
Poincare, on Nov. 11, formed a new Cabinet with 
the radicals left out. 

Smith defeated for the presidency, 

announced, at N. ¥. City, that he never again will 

run for pubiic office. 


—There was a big boom in the stock market. 


—At London, Lord Cushendwn aeting - Foreign 
Secretary, in the House of Lords pronounced & 
funeral oration over the Anglo-French naval 
“compromise.” 

—Marcus Garvey, negro leader, was deported from 
Canada and left Montreal for . ica. 

Nov. 8—19 are dead, including a mother and five 
of her nine children, from explosions and fire which 
wrecked the factory of the Preble Box Toe Co. and 
five near-by houses in Lynn, Mass. Of the dead, 
twelve were killed on the scene, either blown of 
burned to death, while 7 others died at the Hospital 
from injuries. Many injured are in the hospital, 
eight of them in a critical condition. 

Nov. 9—At. N. ¥. City, Everett. (Texas Eddie) 
Rheim, 26, who was convicted by a jury im Generak 
Sessions. of second degree murder for 
Patrolman Joseph F. Dursee in a holdup of a shoe 
store on Third Avenue on Aug. 25, was sentenced 
to State’s prison by Judge for forty-five 
years to life. George Bagleri got. to 40 years, 
and Ignatius Corrado 15. to 30 years. 

—Mail robbers gut $53,000 in a train hold-up near 
Ft. Worth, Tex., all but $2,970 was found hidden 
nearby and the bardits were captured. 

t JAPAN’S EMPEROR ENTHRONED. 


Nov. 10—At Kyoto, Japan, Emperor Hirohito and 
Empress Nagako were enthroned in the Shunyke- 
den, or permanent throne hall, the 
cinets of the Imperial Palace. Premier Tanaka 
led the assemblage in three ‘*‘banzais,”” or 10,000- 
years cheers, which were broadcast by radio 
throughout the nation and taken up by thousands 
of assemblages. be 

Nov. 11—Armistice Day—the tenth anniversary 
of the signing—was observed all over the World. 
At Washington President Coolidge, speaking under 
the auspices of the American Legion, took the 

i to disarm compre 


aments.. 
BRO Paes See at tho Mee opOMnaE ite 
5 SS a e Me ! me 
House defended the Kellogg anti-war .trez 


ay criticism that. it might e 

States in the political or military of Eurepe, 
and he pleaded for united public support to: further 
efforts for world peace. 


|—At. London, with radio for the first time enlsted 
milhons: 


in a nation-wide. broadcast, } 
King George 
Empire’s million dead before the Cenotaph. 


had been passed either 1 
was burned to death in the bedroom of her home 


at Edgewater, N.J., while her pare: 
ing Chureh. 


! —Bombs. were used at Dublin to destroy property. 


: VESTRIS SINKS AT SEA. 


Noy. 12—The British Steamshi) 
gross tonnage 522 feet long, 


listened 
paid tribute to the Britise 


Vestris, Qe 
in 1913) oun: 


; 
2 
: 
: 
* 
F 


a 


ea teen 


a OL A 


ay 


_ —President Coolidge pressed, at the White House, 


from N. Y., for Barbadoes and South America: 
sank 240 miles off the Virginia sepee. Her cap~ 
ae Wi J. Carey was lost, with 67 passengers 
(including 13 children) and 43 of the crew, a total 
of 110; 60 passengers and 155 of the crew were 
rescued by the American battleship Wyoming, 
the Berlin, the French Tanker Myriam, the Ameri_ 
can Shipper. U.S. Coast Guard cutters picked 
up several bodies. Sharks are said to have de- 
youred some of those in the water. Capt. Carey 
is reported to have refused a infe belt. The ship 
Sank at 2.31 p. m. She had been leaking and 
listing, it is_asserted, since she ran into a hurri- 
-cane late on Noy. 10, the day she left N. Y. City. 
The 8. O. S. call was sent out on Nov. 12, before 
10 a. m., four or five hours before the sinking. 
Surylvors reached N. Y. City on Noy. 14. Among 
‘the lost were Maj. Y. Inouye, Japanese Consul at 
Buenos Aires, M. J. O'Loughlin, the chief wireless 
oer and auto racers N. K. Batten and E. F. 


Nov. 12—A ee hint marked the opening at 


Washingto: C. in the District Supreme Court, 
oi the trial of Col. Robert W. Stewart, chairman 
of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, charged by the 
government with a On Novy. 25 the jury 
acquitted him. e had denied perjury and had 
asserted that there was no physical quorum of the 
Senate Committee present when he testified. 
The prosecution so admitted. The Court held that 


@ physical quorum was ne 
—Sec. of 


cessary . 
the Interior R. O. West, advised the Lewis- 
town Oil and Refining Co. of Detroit that the 
‘government contract it holds for the purchase of 
royalty oil from the Cat Creek field in Montana 
had been held invalid by Attorney General 
percent and that delivery of oil would be stopped 


of the Democratic Party, delivered a ‘“‘message to 
the American people” over a nation-wide radio 
hook-up. He assured his party that it has an 
important future and called upon it to develop a 


* constructive program to be kept before the minds 


of the people during the next four years. 

He declared that the President-elect should have 
the support of every citizen in the development 
of a program in the interests of the Nation, and that 
‘the of the election should not blind Demo- 
crats to the fact that they are, first of all, Americans, 


—A cyclo.xe wrecked the town of Villa Maria, Argen- 


tina, killmg 41, hurting 150 and destroying 200,- 
000 acres of crops. 


—U. S. Senator Robert F, Wagner went on the 
-witness stand at N. Y. City, in the prohibition 


conspiracy trial of Luigi Caridi, owner of Luigi's 
‘Restaurant, West Houston St., and other defend- 
ants, and denied the statement attributed to Carl 
Barti, head waiter of the restaurant, that he had 


“provided protection for the operation of the 
‘restaurant. Luigi, on Noy. 15, was acquitted of 


conspiracy but was found guilty of maintaining a 
huisance. He was fined and the place was ordered 


padiocked. 
—At Mexico City, failing in an attempt to kill 


Jose de Leon Toral in revenge for the assassina- 
tion of his uncle, Capt. Jesus Obregon returned 
to his home and committed suicide. 


Noy. 14—Gov. A. E. Smith, with Chairman J. J. 


Raskob of the Dem. Nat'l Committee, left N. Y. 
City with U. S. Senator Pat Harrison for a vaca- 


_ tion in Miss. They arrived at Edgewater Gulf 
‘early on Nov. 17. Their vacation ended on Nov. 
-25, when they started north, stopping at Mobile, 

and He returned to N. 


Atlanta. Y. City on 


Nov. 27. 


PROHIBITION DEFEATED IN NEW ZEALAND. 
—In New Zealand, Prohibition was defeated by a 


majority of around 144,325 and the government 


_forces under J. G. Coates, Prime Minister, suffered 


setback. Prohibition was on the ballot in the 
form of a referendum as to whether if should be 


-eontinued or whether a licensing system should 


be adopted. The vote was overwhelming against 
continuance of prohibition. 


—At San Antonio, Tex., 6 enlisted men were plunged 


to death when an army transport plane went into 
, tail oa and fell 3,000 feet, throwing the men 


a 
to the forward part of the plane, from which they 


were unable to climb and use their parachutes. 


an electric button which formally opened the 
new North Railroad Station at Boston. 


'_  —MDrs. Eleanor Coates Tylden, Lady of the Manor 


f oldsthorpe, in Norfolkshire, England, died 
BE ae age of 106 years. Her estate adjoined the 
royal one of San 


‘andra, Maud of Norway, the Queen of Spain, 


pee Marie of Roumania and the Dowager 


press of Russia, 
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FASCIST GRAND COUNCIL, 


Nov. 15—At Rome, the Itallan Senate, 181 to 19: 
passed a Government bill giving the Grand ‘ 
Council of the National Fascist Party constitu- 
tional status as an integral part of the Italian 
Government. Two Senators abstained from - 
voting. The bill provides that the Grand Council 
shall be consulted on all questions of a constitu- 
tional character, such as laws concerning succes- 
Sion to the throne, relations between Church and 
State, international treaties and changes in the 
territory of the nation. The head of the Govern- 
ment is to be President of the Grand Council. 
Other members are the Presidents of the Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies, Cabinet Ministers, the 
Commander of the Militia and Government funec- 

_tionaries of similar importance. 

Nov. 16—Declaring he did not care to go to Geneva 
as the representative of a government which con- 
tained no parties of the Left, Joseph Paul-Boncour 
announced his resignation as French delegate to 
the League of Nations. 

—On the N. Y. Stock Exchange 6,546,490 shares 
were dealt in. 

Nov. 17—The Board of Bishops of the M. E. Church 
of the World, at Atlantic City, publicly announced 
that under decision of the neral Conference of 
the Church last May, ministers may marry 
couples one or both of whom have been legally 
divorced, but ae when “convinced that the 
grounds upon which the divorce had been granted 
was the full moral equivalent of adultery.’’ 
Drunkenness, abuse, lack of suppoit or similar 
offenses would constitute such a full moral equiva= 
lent, it was explained. The Board declared that 
while the Church recognizes the legality of divorces 
granted by the several States it does not approve 
the grounds upon which divorces are granted by 
many States. 

—A 2-day gale in Western Europe has killed 39 on 
sea and land. 

—Storms along the Kansas,Missouri, border have 
killed 12. This number later was increased to 20. - 
Mississippi River levees broke near Quincy, IL, 
pn Laney Ill, and flooded 15,000 acres of farm 

nds. 

—In Australia the general parliamentary elections 
gave the Coalition Govt., headed by’ Premier 
S. M. Bruce, 4 majority of 9. : 

—Discovery of $50,000 in unset diamonds in a stew- 
ard’s cabin on the steamship Berengarla, at N. Y. 
City, was followed by arrests and revealed, the 
Customs agents said, an extensive smuggling plot. 

Noy. 18—At Mexico City, the police suppressed the 
Sunday edition of daily Excelsior, newspaper, 
2 a.m. to 2 p. m. but President Calles then counter- 
manded the order on the plea of the widowed 
owner, who sold the paper on Nov. 20 


HOOVER OFF FOR SOUTH AMERICA. 


Nov. 19—President-elect Herbert Hoover started 
for Latin-America on the eee age? Maryland, 
ushered out of San Pedro Harbor, Calif., by the 
2l-gun Presidential salute, swarming airplanes 
overbead and clusters of navel craft alongside. 
The special train carrying the two-score members 
of the Good Will Mission, which left Palo Alto 
last night amid a mild insurrection that flaunted 
communism and the Nicaraguan situation in 
Hoover's face, arrived in San Pedro alongside the 
pier at 9:30 a.m. More than 800 sailors from the 
Tennessee and New York kept the thousands of 
persons there back of ropes. Mr. Hoover fished 
when the battleship halted off the Mexican coast. 
A storm on Nov. 23 caused a slow down. _ 

—Because of the wordy briefs filed by counsel for 
both sides, the U. S. Supreme Court ordered the 
Interborough 7-cent fare case back to its docket 
for reargument and instructed counsel to file 
briefs in more compact form. 

—In upholding the Walker law, the N. Y. State 
Anti-Ku Klux Klan Act, the U. 8. Supreme Court 
said there can be no doubt that “‘the State may 

rescribe and apply to associations having an oath- 
tonne membership any reasonable regulation cal- 
culated to confine their purposes and activities 
within limits which are consistent with the rights 
of otbers and the public welfare.” . 

—The same Court held invalid an act of the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature which provides that every drug 
store shall be owned only by a licensed pharmacist 
and, in the case of firms, requires that all the 
members shall be licensed pharmacists. The 
decision is of special interest to chain stores. 

—The N. J. Legislature adopted a resolution citing 
Mayor Frank Hague, of Jersey City, vice-chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, to appear 
before a joint session Nov. 26, to plead to a charge 
of contempt of the Legislature. He was arrested 
on Noy. 22 and released on bail. The case was 
still in the courts, Dec. 2, on Hague’s motions. 
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—pDr. George Tf. Harding, 85, father of the late | —Harry C 


avis, Director of Public Safety dn 


.D I 
President Warren G. Harding, died of paralysis, charge of the police) at P 


at Santiago, in 9 days, 20 hours. 


Puerto ‘OS, oo ‘ 
Nov. 20—Explosion of an Army ammunition plant Nov. 29: on Dee. 1 his plane was damaged when he 


at Vincennes, near Paris, killed and injured 50. 


hips ea 
—Lieut. Benj. Mendez, flew from N. Y. City to 


landed in the bay, at. Colon, 


Zone. 
G = in, t f the Central Statistical 
—< 2' manual conference of the Governors. of At Berlin, the chairman 0 eC 
the Staves opened, at Louisiana. Herbert Hoover's Department of the Soviet eae ie Boog 
plan to create a $3,000,000,000 reserve fund to alleged to be an eae mem = the ‘Third 
reduce unemployment throughout the nation by International, was refuse zi visa, 
using the money for construction work during U.S. by the American Consul. 
slack periods and to help ‘stabilize prosperity,” | Nov. 24—'The Chinese (Nationalist) Government has 
was explained to the Conference by Governor ordered that the calendar be changed from lunar 
Ralph O. Brewster of Maine. Later the confer- (13 months in a year) to Solar (Western, 12 months, 
euce reported after a closed session that it had in a year). 
taken no action on the proposal in accordance | Nov. 25—President Coolidge in a nafton-wide hook- 
with its regulations to avoid the adoption of up, read to the world, from the study im the White 
n fixing 


resolutions. 


—-At Baltimore, Carl Jensen, alias Arthur Persson, Nov. 29 as the day. 


House, 


kKsgiving 


alias Henry Peterson, wanted since November | __sir mail pilots L. H. Garrison, west-bound, and 


13 for the shooting of Patrolman George Wilson Tilden Johnson, South-bound, died 
in Brooklyn, died in Mercy Hospital of seven) crashes in Ohio: 3 civilians died im 


bullet wounds received in a pistol battle there in 


near Seekonk, Mass. 


which Detective Sergeant. Joseph F. Carroll was —250 were killed in a 2-day sea gale (éypheon) on the 


killed and two other detectives wounded. 


—The medals belonging to Roald Amundsen have 


Central Philippine coasts. 


been. b ht by Conrad Langaard for a sum | i 
maltetani 0 wipe out all debt of the Amundsen | HOOVER IN LATIN-AMERECA. 


estate, fulfilling the wish of the explorer that he | woy. 296—Opening bis Latin-Americameved-wilk tour 


might die free from debt. The medals will be 
presented to the King Frederick University at 


Oslo, Norway. 
KING GEORGE ILL. 


Nov. 2i—King George went to bed at Buckingham other but “the relations of good 


Palace, London, with a cold and fever. 


to welcomes from the Governments ef two Central 
American republics—Honduras and Sal 
that the United States desires to maimtain nos. 
the cordial relations of Governments with 


congestion developed. The Cabmet on Nov. 28 in whieh he urged the ereation of mutual 


was informed of his serious condition. The Prince between nations as a means of festering inter- 


neigh bors. 
ang Similar sentiments marked the-speee® a4, a 


of Wales, on Dec. 2. embarked on the war cruiser, national amity. 
Enterprise, at Dar-Hs-Salaam, Tangany:ka, East | He was at Corinto, Nicaragua, om Nov. 27; at 


Afriea, and the same day his brother, Prince Henry, 
started for London, via Capetown,’ from Sakania, 


San Jose, Costa Rica, Nov. 28; af Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, Dee. t. 


Beldan Congo border, The Prince of Wales | —Storms over Western Europe and Hs eeests in the 


reached London on the evening of Dec. } 


last 4 days have killed over 100 and hawe wrecked 


1. i 
—John Early has been released from the Nat'l dikes and ships. Heavy seas broke dikes in the 


Leper Home, at Carville, La., cured. 


vicinity of Antwerp, Belgium, and torrents poured 


(The British’ House of Commons, 258 to 134, into the surrounding area. Broken dikes neat 
adopted the cable merger plan putting telegraph Ostend and Ghent, Belgium, caused fieoeds in that 


and wireless resources into private hands. 


area. Two villages are un water. The death 


—At South Sudbury, Mass., a mutiny of boy students toll from the storm in Holland is 24. Snow and 


at the Wayside Inn Trade School, run by Henry 
Ford for State wards, was revealed when it was rise to Rhine is France, and - 


rains in the Black Forest in South Germany give 


floods. Throughout 
learned that three of the four teachers had resigned in the Rhine Valley, rains and wind caused 
because of the refusal of the Ford resident manager | to farms and cities. 


at later Mr. Ford himself to expel the school | —The Italian Govern ment has restrieted migration 


y. 
Nov. 22—A seven-months-old baby, with a tag 
marked ‘Perishable, Please Rush’’ tied to its arm, 


from farms to cities, and has ordered many need: 
provincials In overcrowded centres to meve 
ta the country. At Bergamo the local Industrial- 


arrived at Guyaquil, Ecuador by air from Buena- ists’ Association, In conjunction with the Work- 


ventura, Colombia. The child was carried as men’s Syndicates, have decided to “exelude without. 
parcel post and was in good health as its father 


ty or false humanitarian concepts, all these who- 
received it through the parcel window of the elong to peasant families,” when considering the 
postoffice. employment of additional workmen in the factories - 
—The U. S. lifted the ban on pig iron imports from there. The Central government kas begun an. 
Germany. extensive press and oratorieal campaign to induce 
—Payne Whitney, who died May 27, 1927, left the a serious “back to the movement. 
largest’ estate on record in the United States or in “Decrowd the crowded cities!’’ Dbecome a 
any foreign country, according to the appraisal national slogan. 


filed at N. Y. Clty by M. A. Stephenson, Dep. 
State Commisstoner of Taxation and Finance. 
The value of the estate, clear of debt, at the time 


of Mr. Whitney’s death was $191,043,582. 


Noy, 27—Representative Fred. A. Britten of HMlinois 
the new chairman of the Committee on_ Na: 


ing a mecting between the Naval Affairs Committee 
and a select committee of members of Parliament 


equality in sea power between and 


the United States on all ships of war not alreas 
handed to the State Tax Collector at Albany a : ay 


eheck for $6,700,000 in settlement of the transfer 


covered by the Washington treaty.” 
Premier Baldwin sent a reply through Sir Esme 


tax. Howard, British ambassador at Washington, bu 
Nov. 23—Thomas Fortune Ryan, 77, capitalist, Secretary of State Kellogg did not ona Or ee 
prominent Democrat, and philanthropist, died at hi ] 


The Premier also. sent a reply direct to Mr. - 
his home, N. Y. City, from gall-bladder trouble. Britten, e ssing’ Inter 
In his will, filed on Nov. 30, he cut off his son, easier Pama ut 
Allan A. Ryan, with a set of white pearl shirt studs, | —Henry M. Blackm 
but left a large sum to Allan’s children. Most, of 


said, non-committal. 


oil witness, was arr: 


ed at. Paris ‘pplica- 
the rest of the estate went to the widow and the tion of the U. S. Gove, ne ped Neat 


other children, John Barry Ryan and Clendennin warrant ch rjury in: 5 
J. oe He left $50,000 to an R. C. Church at Pee i 


N 


. ¥. City. the offense charg t Time: : 
—A total of 6,954,500 shares were dealt in at the i ee ae 


N. ¥. Stock Exchange, 


—To keep the crooks out” : vernment wor = 
—Conduetors and trailnmen of Western railways wu. 8. 3 sels oo ie va 


May 1, 19 


his eta rs on a 
The French advocate general advised the court that 
therefore not extraditable 


accepted a 644% wage increase, retroactive to lanning to i ‘ 
Ba hc as fe See Ser 


railways expired. 


heir former agreement with the 


es. 
—T he new steel and stone Riverside Drive Viaduct, 
pone PLE ieee) coy. A are Erkan. ne valley between 155th and 161st 
ank of New York, treets, N. Y. A ected cost ¥,000 
succeeded the late Benjamin Strong as Governor A ss fale, Sone we: 


_of that institution, 


was dedicated by city officials, 


Walker. e pa 


President-elect Herbert Hoover declared im respons? - 


Affairs, announced that he had cabled to Stanley 


The Baldwin, Prime Minister of Great Britain, est- 
gross estate, before payment of debts of $3,284,932, aoe) 


was $194,328,514. Commissions to executors and 
funeral and administration expenses reduced the 
total by more than $12,000,000, so that the net 


for the purpose of “applying the pane le of - 
Great Brits 
estate is $178,893,655. The estate, on Nov, 24, 


otherwise, it is_ 
ery fugitive Teapot. Dome senate © 


i 


oa BO RS Sei pte 


farm near Shrewsbury, Pa., was killed when he 
_ _ fesisted efforts of a superstition-Crazed man and two 
= ouths to cut a lock of hair from his head to be 
' __ buried eight feet under the ground to break a spell 
_ they thought had been cast over a family. 
- Noy. 28— President and Mrs. Coolidge arrived at 
_ _ Staunton, Va., to spend their Thanksgiving holi- 
ES mm tee mountains and to enjoy the hospitality 


5 : uth. 
—At Farmington, Conn., at the celebration of their 
. 25th wedding anniversary, Gov. and Mrs. John H. 
. Trumbull formally announced the engagement of 
their eldest daughter, Florence, to John Coolidge, 
_ Son of President and Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. 


“LIFE” SENTENCE FOR BOOTLEGGER. 


-—At Flint, Mich., Circuit Judge Brennan sentenced a 
man 37 years of age, to prison for life for a fourth 
offense against the State liquor laws. He is said to | 
~ be the first “simon pure” bootlegger to be sentenced | 
to life imprisonment under the State’s habitual | 
criminal w. Other “Lifers’ throughout the | 
State have had other felonies interspersed with 
3 es bootlecging activities, according to the 


ee O; rd 
_ Novy. 29—At London, Engl., Prime Minister and Mrs. 
c. idwin were guests of the American 
~ Society at a Thanksgiy dinner. A company 
numbering 500, which cluded Alanson B. 
Houghton, Ambassador to the Court of St. James's 
and Mrs. Houghton, ate a real American dinner 
with turkeys from President Coolidge’s farm in 
Vermont, cranberries from Cape Cod and corn 
from South Carolina. 
‘The Grand Duke Alexander of Russia, cousin of 
the late Czar, Nicholas II, and husband of the 
Czar’s , arrived at N. Y. City from Europe, 
_ on a leeture tour. 
—Carl Anderson, 34, of Lewiston, N. Y., reputed 
_. Tum runner, was killed and a companion, Edmond 
- Sahr, 24 years old, of Niagara Falls, N. Y., was 
- wounded in the shoulder when bullets from a 
- machine on the Coast Guard cutter C. G. 2364 
sprayed Anderson’s cabin cruiser, The Bug, 
in Lake Ontario, half a mile out from the mouth 
- of the Niagara River. 
—The Court at Paris sentenced to 2 years in prison 
. the murderer of the Italian Vice Consul, Count 
- Nardini use the punishment was not more 
_., severe, Fascists demonstrated at the French 
- Embassy at Rome, and elsewhere. 
Nov. 30—At Prague, Czechoslovakia, Algiviad Bebl, 
- an Albanian student who in October, 1927, mur- 
dered Zena Bey, the Albanian Minister at Prague 
_ | and brother-in-law to Achmed Zogu the present 
of Albania, was shot dead in the courtroom 
__ where he was standing trial. His murderer was a 
_ - Servant to Gana Bey, a relative of King Zogu, and 
' . brother of the murdered Zena Bey. 
_ —Emilio Portes Gil, former minister of the Interior, 
_ - and ex-Gov. of Tamaulipas, took oath at Mexico 
_ City as provisional President of Mexico, chosen 
_._ by the Chamber of Deputies to serve until Feb. 
_ 1930, following the presidential election of 1929. 
—At Savannah, , Rev. W. F. Larowe was sen- 
_ te to serve three months in jail on conviction 
- of criminal libel in connection with circulation of a 
_ _ false oath of the Knights of Columbus, but on 
. recommendation of the jurv for extreme mercy, 
-_ his sentence was proba‘ 
At Detroit, while U. S. customs officials were 
arresting 11 berder patrol inspectors on charges 
ribes and conspiracy to aid in the 
of liquor into the United States from 
nelal authorities on the opposite side 
ver were issuing orders to close 30 liquor 
docks in border cities. 


DECEMBER, 


Dec. 1—A violent earthquake shook Chile early in 
~ the morning, with disastrous consequences in the 
' — Southern provinces. In addition to Talca, the cities 
i” Of eee Curico, San Fernando and the sea port 
a? C tucion suffered considerable damage. 
At Talca the dead numbered 77; at Constitucion, 
78: at Rancagua and elsewhere, 150, Loss to 
_ property was estimated at $19,000,000. 
Commander Byrd’s South Polar Expedition left 
Dunedin, New Zealand, for the Antarctic ice barrier 
in Ross Sea, 2 360 miles, where they plan to land 
"and establish their main base. 
Estelle Romaine Manville, daughter of Mr. 
‘and Mrs. H. Edward Manville, was married to 
Xing Boe eet Or military caromony 
Gustav V of S en, in a m ere 
: ie Church of St. John in Pleasant- 
, N. ¥. J 
ner D. Ballard of Denver, president Sunbeam 
a tion and 4 others, died in 


Air Co. 
pian crash near Spur, Texas. 
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_ —wNelson D. Rehmeyer, 59, who lived alone on a| Dec. 2—The Ruhr 


Dec. 


industrial conflict resulting from 
the lock-out of 213,000 German metal workers 
virtually ended when the Socialist trade unidng 
followed the example of the Catholic trade unions 
in accepting the government's offer of mediation. 


Dec. 3—The Seyentieth Congress, in recess since 


May, reassembled at Washington for its concluding 
Session. President Coolidge, 
his last annual message, urging 15 new fast war 
cruisers, Tail consolidations, approval of the 
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on Dec. 4, submitted ~ 


Kellogg anti-war pact, and creation of a Federal” 


Farm Board. On Dec. 5, he laid before Congress a 
budget. for the fiseal year 1930 calling for expen- 
ditures of $3,780,719,647, leaving the Treasury 
with an estimated $60,576,182 surplus which he 
declared offered no immediate prospect of further 
tax reduction. 


—Nine prominent Brazilians were drowned, together 


with the five members of the airplane’s crew, when a 
hydroplane in which they were flying out to meet 


Alberto Santos-Dumont, Brazilian aylation pioneer, - 


plunged into the harbor of Rio De Janeiro. 


—The greatest display of sea power ever assembled 


in Eastern waters passed for inspection at Yoko- 
hama, Japan before the newly-enthroned Emperor 
Hirohito in the grand enthronement naval review. 
Approximately 180 fighting ships took part. 

The N. Y. 
adopted by the Board of Aldermen. 


BRITISH COUNCIL OF STATE. 


Dec. 4—King George, from his sick bed in Bucking- 


ham Palace, London, summened the privy council, 
and later signed a writ creating a Council of State 
to rule temporarily. The writ appoints practically 
as Regents the Queen—an unprecedented honor, 
insisted upon by the King himself—the Prince o: 
Wales as heir apparent, the Duke of York as heir 
poeanpave, the new Archbishop of Canterbury, 

rd Chancellor Hailsham and Premier Stanley 
Baldwin. 


—At Canterbury Cathedral, occurred the enthrone- 


ment of Dr. Cosmo Gordon Lang, former Arech- 
bishop of York, as the 97th Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Primate of All England in succession from 
St. Augustine. 


—The French Extradition Court, at Paris, refused 


to yield Henry M. Blackmer, American oil man, 
tothe U.S. attorney general, who charges him with 
perjury in an income tax return. - 


—Mrs. Delina Ecker Filkins, 113, died at Richfield 


Springs, N. Y. She was born at Stark, ‘N. Y., 
May 4, 1815. Her grandparents came from Hol- 
land. Her husband died in 1890. She leaves a son, 
72 years old, 3 grandchildren, 6 great-grandchildren 
and 5 great-great-grandchildren. - 
5—President-elect Herbert Hoover was wel- 
comed at Callao and at Lima, Peru. From the time 
of arrival of the batileship Maryland off Callao 
until the scheduled time for his departure Mr. 
Hoover was given signal honors by the Federal and 
municipal Governments and by the plain people, 
who turned out in thousands to greet him both in 
the principal port and the capital of the republic, 
He urged air mail linking of the Americas. On 
Dec. & delegates from Bolivia boarded the U, 8. 
war ship, anchored off Antofagasta, Chile, and 
exchanged goodwill messages with Mr. Hoover. 


NEW PRESIDENT OF AUSTRIA. 


—Wilhelm Miklas, Christian Socialist and President 


of the National Assembly, was elected President 
of the Austrian Republic by Parliament, succeeding 
Dr. Michael Hainisch. 


--U. S. Senator T. Coleman du Pont, Rep., of 


Delaware, resigned, because of ill health. He was 
succeeded by Municipal Judge Daniel O. Hastings, 
Rep., of Wilmington, by appointment of Gov. 
Robinson. 


—Sigmund Weiss, four times convicted of felonies 


and facing a life term under the Baumes laws, was 
shot to death by Ceurt Attendant J. N. Doyle, ina 
corridor of the Criminal Courts Building, N.Y. 
City, after he had wounded one guard and tried 
to shoot two others who tried to disarm him, 
He was on his way to Judge G. L, Donnellan’s 
court for sentence. 


Dec. 6—Fiood waters spreading miles on each side 


of the Volga River neat its mouth at the Caspian 
Sea have formed into layers of ice, due to the 
intense cold-of the Russian winter, Widespread 
suffering and loss of life have resulted. Thirty fish- 
ing villages have been swept awa; 


y. 
—A severe break in the N. Y. Stock market came 


when interest on call loans was pushed up to 
12 per cent. 


Dec. 7—'Hardship, poverty and want are the best 


incentives and the best foundations for the success 
of a man. I want the little money that I possess 
to help and not hinder the usefulness and self- 


City 1929 budget ($538,928,647) was” 
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reliance of those that receive it.” Thus, William 
Bradford Merrill, former general manager of the 


Hearst publications, who died Nov. 26, wrote in 
his will, Which was filed for probate at Mineola, N. ¥. 


BOLIVIA-PARAGUAY TROUBLE, 


—22 Bolivian guards were killed in a fight. by soldiers 
of Bolivia and Paraguay in a frontier dispute in the 
Gran Chaco territory. 

—The Chinese Council of State approved the new 
tariff, effective Feb. 1, 1929 to Feb. 1 1930. 

—U. S. authorities selzed 2 trunks full of narcotics, 
said to be worth at retail $2,000,000, on a Chicago- 
bound train at the Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. 
City. Later the train was flagged near Buffalo and 
@ passenger arrested. There were other arrests at 

_N. ¥..City and Chicago. The drug seizure, it was 
alleged, was on a tip found in the papers of a con- 
cern owned by Arnold Rothstein the slain gambler. 

Dec. 8—In the two hours of Saturday trading on the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange some shares fell 72 points. 
The decline wiped out fully $2,500,000,000 in 
aggregate market value of all listed securities. In 

* three days of breath-taking reaction approximately 
$6,000,000,000. has been cut from this paper 
valuation. 

—At La Paz, Bolivia, the Paraguayan Charge 
D’ Affaires was given his passport and started under 
guard for Peru while President Hernando Siles sus- 
pended the municipal election because of the situa- 
tion created by the Bolivian-Paraguay frontier 
¢) Congress met in secret session and a com- 
mission was appointed to take charge of the 


- 
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situation. Popular demonstrations took place tn 
thousands of citizens parading 
valry squadrons were 
SE  aeae 6 his pass- 
v £01 D: 
ports. The International Conference of American 
ngton, cabled to Bolivia and 
Paraguay to go slow. Paraguay asked the Council 
of the League of Nations for arbitration. 
—The strike of 300 students of Eureka (Hi), College 
resulted in the resignation of President Bert Wilson. 
Dec. 9—"’The St. Louis Post-Dispatch” in its fiftieth. 
anniversary copyrighted edition published a f,000- 
word article from President Coolidge, in which he 
tells of the many demands on the time of the 
President, and suggests a country White House. 
The retreat. as suggested by the President would 
be a modest house in the hills near 
Washington, to which the Chief Executive might 
go to rest. and escape the summer heat of the capital. 


Ss. S. CELTIC ON THE ROCKS. 


Dec. 10—The White Star 21,000-ten steamship, 
Celtic, from N. Y. and Boston for Liverpool with 
passengers crashed in a, gale on Cow-and-Calfrocks, 
* es te Cork Harbor, pei 
(Qu wh). Her passengers, ameng were 
30 survivors of the Vestric wreck aff the. Virginia 
Capes, were taken off, with the crew. 
President-elect Hoover land t Valparaiso, Chile, 
and went by train to Santiago, the capital, where 
Le tant ang him and the C eraxy marched 

‘ore him. 


THE LEACUE OF NATIONS. 


The League of Nations now has a membership of 
fifty-four states. Germany entered, the League Sept. 
10, 1926. Nations not. in the League are: Brazil, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, Mexico, Soviet Russia (U. S. 
S. R.), Turkey, and the United States of America. 


Albania y Norway 

Australia, Great Britain anama, 

Austria reece Paraguay 
Belgium Guatemala Persia 

Bolivia Haiti eru 

Bulg: Honduras Poland 

Cc Hungary Portugal 

Chile dia, Rumania 

China Trish Free State Salvador 
Colombia, Ttaly Kingd'm of Serbs- 
Cuba apan Croats-Slovenes 
Czechoslovakia, Latvia Siam 

Denmark Liberia South Africa 
Dominican Rep. Lithuania Spain 

Estonia Luxembur Sweden 

Ethiopia Netherlands Switzerland 
Finland New Zealand Uruguay 

France Nicaragua Venezuela 


The five permanent members of the Council are: 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy and Japan. 
The non-permanent members have been increased 
to nine, to have three-year terms by classes. Those 


electéd Sept. 16, 1926, are:, Poland, Chile and 
Rumania; elected Sept. 1927, Cuba, Finland and 


Canada; elected Sept. 10, 1928, Spain, Venezuela 
and Persia. A retiring member may not be re-elected 
unless: the Assembly so decides by two-thirds vote, 
though an exception is made in the case of Poland. 

The election of Germany to the League with 
assurance of*a permanent seat on the Council was 
informally agreed upon at the Locarno Conference. 
At the session March 8-17, 1926, Brazil, Poland and 
Spain claimed permanent. seats also and blocked the 
plan temporarily. Brazil, defeated in her aspira- 
tions, withdrew in June from the Council and after 
the June meeting announced: her resignation from 
the League. Spain also filed her resignation. 
Though requested to withdraw her resignation in 
1928 Brazil on May 8 refused to do so and it became 
effective in June. Spain on a like request recon- 
sidered ber resignation’ on March 22, remains a 
member, and was elected to a non-permanent seat 
on the council. 

Argentina, which withdrew its delegation from 
Geneva during the first Assembly in 1920, took steps 
in its Chamber of Deputies in September, 1926, 
favoring re-entry. However, in 1928 the Chamber 
cut out of the budget the 2 Deepen for her quota 
of the League expenses which had hitherto been 
made annually. 

Costa Rica, when asked to reconsider its resigna- 
tion, requested an opinion on the Monroe Doctrine 
from the League. The request was referred to the 
several states. : 

The Fiftieth session of the Council met at Geneva 
on June 4, 1928. 


' Research, and Marie J. Carroll, 


Troublous problems before the —_ et Nations 
during 1928 were the eight-year olé Lithuanian 
dispute over the Vilma territory. ‘This was referred 
back to the two nations without result, buf on 
December 14 the League Couneil charged the 
Committee with the task of finding ways te 
lish normal communications between the two 
countries and reopen the frontiers whieh have been 
closed by Lithuania. 

The St. Gothard incident whieh cencerned the 
Seizure on Jan. 1 of machine guns, 
2,000 in number, shipped as agricultural machinery, 
at that station while enroute from L's 
was complicated by the destruction ef the guns by 
the Hungarian Government. An admonishing rese- 
lution on June 5 closed the matter. 


The questions at issue between Hungary 


Roumania over the estates of Hungarians 
sylvania sequestered by Roumania brought forth 


vigorous discussion but again settlement was post- 
poned and the matter referred back te the two 
countries for adjustment. : 
Disarmament. diseussion oecupied both Couneil 
and Assembly throughout the year buf no date was 
fixed for the meeting of the Preparatory 
feature was the 


ment Commission. The h 
of the Russian delegate M. Litvinef an M: 19, 
answered by Lord Cushenden, the British delegate, 


on Mareh 20. 


Arrangements were made for 2 Greek recon- 
struction loan and a stabtlization loan of 800,000 
to Bulgaria, and preliminary action was ta) 
cerning stabilization loans desired by Portugal and 
Roumania. ? 

The Secretariat. announced on 28 that 
Canada had deposited her ratification of the Geneva’ 
Opium Convention of 1928 which made the number 
of ratifications sufficient. to . effect this 
convention. It declares that the contracting party 
will enact laws to control the production, distribu- 
tion and Se of raw opium unless: such 
already are existence. The United States was 
Tepeesented. at the a but its delegation 


drew because the proposed treaty did - 
clude the American principle that : Resets 
opium should be limited to medi and scientific 
needs. 


The United States in a note transmitted on Oct. 
4 by Hugh Wilson, American at Berne: 13 
the Secretary General of the League, reiterated its 
dissatisfaction with the Geneva, Convention, and its 
intention to stand on the Hague Convention of 1912. 
27,000,000 Swiss 1ranes ($5,300,000); aul fs prorated 
x " Swiss 300,000) 
among the members. me = 
The American agent for all League of Nations 
ear books and other documentations igs The World 
eace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., y 
Mass., of which the Rev. Dr. W. H. P, 
President of the Board of 
Rich, Secretary, Denys P. Myers, 
ibrartan. 
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ert 27), surgeon, ‘radium expert: 


- Be (703, im charge of U. S. Army 
ent and eo mn World 

uitt, Rass. + Sept. 2 

(87), povorters iy years on N. Y._ 


es, toe — Sees A. W. (55), physlologist: 
Bixby, Brig. Gen. William (79), former Chi. Engineer 
of Army and of Miss, River FI 
svashinutto D. C.. Sept. on ood Control; 
anc, Camilie onte Carlo fo: 
in France, Dec. 4, 1927. nae Sab 
Blinn, eo (56), actor, producer; Croton, 
|| ios “fr 1a Pr a M ; 
oomfiel ro aurice (73), philol - 
entalist; Baltimore, June 1 3 fees eee eS 
+ | Bloomingdale, Ae We 7 3. merchant, Fo ate 
‘ ate Bridge an unne 
e ¥ che “Feb. PS A ommisslon; 
ue, Rear Admiral V 3 62), on” 
to Was a ee (62) train from Fla. 
eardman, _ Mrs. Sheffield (87), yh ilan 
social leader: Washington, D, 2: April 25 clase 
nl pat JR. (50), ex-Pres. Can. Press ‘heeat se Tanah 
une 7. 
Bourassa, Ovila, Deernte Canaan horse jockey; — 
Havre de Grace, Md., April 1 
Bowman, Maj. Gen. W. P. (50), ex-Commander 
Penn. Natl. Guard, lawyer; Merion, Pa., April 8. art 
Bradford, E. A. (77), an editor of 'N. Y. Times; Sy 
Brooklyn, May 4. Me 
Bradford, E. G. (80), ex-U. 8. Dist. Judge at wie . 
mington, Del Clifton, Pa., Mare 30. 
Brady. W. A. (85), clerk over 50 yrs. of 'N. ¥. Supr. Pore 
Ct.; Bronx Bor. April 19. $ 
Braman, C. A. (71), pres. A. D, Juilliard & Co.; 
textile mufr.; N. Y. City, Noy. 29. <q 
Brennan, G. B. (63), Dem. leader of Tl, contractor; a 
Chicago, Aug. 8.* - 
Brewster, H. C. (82), anken ex-Congressman; te 
Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 
Bridgeman, F. A. (80), fipe painter, poet, com-— 
poser, violinist; in France, Jan. 137 
Brightson, G. E. (77), yachtsman, merch.; N. ee 
City, May 11. 


Brockdorff-Rantzau, Count von (0). German 
“J 
4 


E id explorer, fae erer of 
0 Me; lost in the North (Left Tromso, 
. 4 June 18, in airplane, with others in search 
or x 3 never heard from 
* ore Gen. George (88); Washington, D. C., 


Bie ap er. actor: London, May 12. 

1 of sod eee, (75), 
e ae Libera! y leader; in 

id, Feb. 1 


-ioniatov,, Field Marshall M. R. Von 
Vienna, May 18. 

"Prof. Alphonse Maes historian; Paris, Oct. 23. 
th, , rom (70), (Mgr. Count Bickerstaffe- 
prelate, novelist; London, July 3. 
5, editor, ex-Congressman; Johns- 
e.” Mrs. Lucy 8. (a7. Civil War nurse, 
worker; N. City, Nov. 19. 
nesin ambassador to 

s, Aug. 29. 
hoe (63), lawyer, ex-Rep. Natl. 


66), Commander 92nd Diy. and 
- World War; Spokane, Wash., 


N. Y. City, 


A 


os ue ae to Russia; Berlin, Sept. 8. 
Brooks, W. (65), Minn. Rep. Natl. “Committee-— 
man and State Senator; Minneapolis, March 19. 
Brophy, Dr. T. W. (79), Chicago surgeon (10, 000 
cleft palate ie tig Los fngeles, Feb. 
ee at oe Dist. Judge A. (73), Ziiieata 
Brown, Maj. i. 8. 46), former Ed. N. Y. Herald; 
N. Y. City, ee: 


Ind., A Brown, Rev. 'R. 8. (40), Chaplain 7ist Reg., N. ¥. - 
seh G (65), * Jewish civil and labor iG. 9 Seana N.Y, ms 
ae —— e 19. Brae cea ie saat te Pero e paneer (76). " alienist, neurologist; 
-Pres. ar Assoc. ; eago, Apri ; oe 
ee OPA Brown. Sedley (7 ‘(2 actor, stage director; Los — 
& Ww. uN owner, Wall St. Journal, author, ngeles, Sep : + ae 
ttle breeder; i k, Mich: | Brown, W. % (s6), lawyer, N. Y. Clty; Greenwich, | 
psy P Sere re See Conn., Au ; his widow, ike a daughter of the 
Paul (80), sculptor; Tg hy Oct. 31. late Col, Hebert G. Ingersoll, died on Aug, 28. 


Brownell, W. C. (76), author, literary critic; Williams - 
town, Mass., “July "22. . 
racemes Lord (H. S. Berry) (50), coal operator; 


- (7), eur .'S. Ry. Labor 
(65), novelist, 


, Y. Wales, toy 2 23. 
artis Sa newspaper man; Bulkley Dr. a . (83), cancer expert; Englewood, ~ 
nt, Callf., July 1 N. J., July 


Burgess, ee oe. a anne ex-Pres. Hunter College; 
N. Y. City, Feb. 

Burke, Maj. BE. A. "9, ex-State Treas, of La,; in 
Honduras, Sept. 2 

site Prot. John (64), Greek scholar; London, 


26. 

Darshan, c : (49), Vice-Pres. C. B. & Q. R. R 
Kenilworth, Sia June 22. 

Burns, L. H. (50), U. 8. Dist. Judge; New Orleans; 


2 9. 
Busch, Mrs. Lily (83), philanthropist, widow of — 
ha St. Louis’ brewer; Pasadena, Calif., 
2 


Feb 

Butler, T. S. (72), Congressman from Penn., lawyer; 
Washington, D. io May 

Butterworth, ‘Gs (74), lawyer, realty expert; 
N. Y. City, Mareh 13; 

Byrne, Donn (39), story. vars in Ireland, son 0 Fee 

Byrne, is ag £69), ex-Gov. of 8. Dak.; San Fran- 
cisco, Dee . 

Calderon, Manuel > Cuban diplomat; Washing- 
t D. 

Calvert, Rev. z 4 75), te erie Pi sie! te Friend 


ora Goldberg —Mrs, B. F. Friedland) 
Brooklyn, March 19 
“Adm’l] W. B. (82); Wash., D. C., 


. Laura, 100, oldest grad. Mt. Holyoke 
; New Haven, Conn., June 16. 
ore (55), film actor and producer; Los 


aa Is. C. Nee pioneer med. mis- 
1. E.) in China; Clifton Springs, N. Y., 


W. GC. (79), lawyer, of Brooklyn; 

H., Sept. 17. 

. J. (87), ex-Mayor of New Orleans, 
United Confed. Vets.; New 


4, 
may (37), Polar aviator; Quebec, Can.., | 
+ (73), J mnf’r, philanthropist; | 


Ohio, Jan. 2 
nc of pie Ridingait (76), bre.-in- 


iser; erm. Soc., og gat et er; N. 
pits "reas, Pa. 'ex-Col- Cannefax, RL ; gh. a enon Winiard champion; 
este! oen Z., 
Eble, machinery mnf'r.;' Chester, Carlin, WP 161), explorer, naturalist; N. Y. City, 
March 1 


», (73) co operator, philanthropist; 
<n oe State Supr. Ct. Tustice; 


Health Commis 
“Stock Exch. pM Y . 


nock, Baron (Sir Arthur Nicolson) (79), ex-Brit. 

¢ rs aca id Spain and Russia; London, Nov. 5. 

Carranza, Capt. aueao. (23), Mexican aviator; 

near Chatsworth, N. 

Carstairs, C. S. (62), haldean of M. Knoedler & 
Co., art Seater: London, July 9. 
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‘Ghoate, J. we 7 


‘Cook, C 


Carter, O. N. (74), ex-Chf. Justice Di.. Supr. Ct., 


ex-Pres. Amer. Instit. of Criminal Law; _ Glendale, 
Calif., Aug. 17. 
Caskie, Gol. R. A. (97), commander of eee 
(Confed.) praneerse Merion, Pa., Aug. 31. 
Cassidy, Luke (51), Ae track manager; Queens 
Seen N. Y., March 2 
Yj Maral G9), ex-Lord High Chancel- 
art vo. Senator from 


Eira 5 ean 
Conn., ‘Aug Ba.‘ 
Ciseabiptel “prof. T. C. (85), astronomer; Chicago, 


Nov. 15. 

charles, Sir James (62), Commodore of Cunard 
fleet; Cherbourg, July 15.__ 

Chatham, W. M. (82), en Y. State G. A. R. Com- 
mander; ean, May 

Chavasse, Rev. F. Bip, “retired Bishop of Liver- 
pool; in England, sees LY. 

cherry man, Rex (31), Amer. actor; Havre, France, 


Aug 

Childs, Mrs. G. W. (87), social leader, widow of 
Public he owner, Phila., Aug. 12. 

eee, « ALY, pent es reformer, philanthropist; 

Me City. “Nov 

a. a Y. railway man, civil engineer;, 

San Trrancisco, « June 19. ; 

©lark, 60), thread mout’r.; Bernardsville, 
N. J., July 15. 

Clark, ‘prof. 5. + &27}, naturalist, author; Williams- 
ug. 


©larke,. Prof. at oe (88), composer; Bryn Athyn, 
Pa., Dec. 16, 

Clarke: ae 1, newspaper editor; San Jose, 
Oalif., Jan. 25. 


Clement, a imond (60), operatic singer; in Brance 
om cite Cc. eee judge, U. S. Dist. Ct., Sycamore, 
Clifton. nee Pohasten (74), Pres. (1904-1927) Natl. 
Auto Se of Commerce, auto mnfr.; Buffalo, 
: ne 
Clonmel, coi of (51); in England, Nev. 18- 
Coats, W. H. (62) chairman J. & P. Coats, thread 
makers: in Scotland, Aug. 21. 
Cobb, Calvin (75), pioneer Idaho newspaper owner 
and. Peg te Boise, Nov. 7. 
Coco, A. V. he ee a Gen. of La.; 


Site WN: Y., Aug. 2 
70), ie itBe 
¥. Clty, 


Soa Cc. C, eBay Amer. painter; in Ty, Dee. 5. 

Colston, Col. Edward (84), Pres. Cinn. Bar Assoc.. 
Confed. Vet.; Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 20. 

Colvin, George £83), Pres. Univ. of Louisville; 
that elty, July 22. 

Collyer, Capt. C. B., 
Nov. 3. 


Ecinptor: Katherine (Mrs. R. C. Carton), 
London, May 16. 
Conboy, Mrs. Sara A. (57), 
Téxtiie Workers of Amer.; Brooklyn, Jan. 7. 
Congdon, C. H. (71) musician, chorus leader: 
Stroudsburg, Pa., March 24. 
L. (57), Inventor, mnfr.; Louisville, Ky., 


racing authority; 


aviator; Crook Canyon, Ariz., 
actress; 


sec.-treas. United 


A ess, 

, Sir Theodore (61), editor of Field, athlete: 
in. England, Sept. 17. 
Ceolbrith, Miss Ina (85), 


Poet Laureate of Calif.; 
Berkeley pep 
‘of. (61), 


©oo) . A. ge Heese» Har- 
vard Univ. Sasi: Boston, Jan. 
Sony: Brig. Gen. Michael any. " Washington, 


et 
W.G (63), Pres. Frederick Loeser & Co. 
City, Mareh 22. 

Gonzalo, ex-Pres. of Ecuador: in Chile, 
© erie Sylvestria Mrs. Henrietta Griggs) (68), 

opera singer; Brooklyn, Jan. 20. 

Corrigan, J. W. on steel monfr.; Cleveland, Jan. 23. 
Courtney, W. C., newspaper (“Citizen’ ") publisher, 


Goo! 


(2; cope 


Cor ree 
Ap! 


lawyer, Brogktiyn, Oct. 13. 

Courtney, W. ae! former ed. Fortnightly Review; 
London, Nov 

Coward, Ls 28), N. ¥. shoe mnfr. and mereh.; 
Havana Cava, Ni arch 4. 

Cozzens, F. 8 Se). be ea Staten Island, Aug. 29. 

Crane, mites M. B. ws ross 


writer: Nice, iencn 4 Ov. 


Crane, W. H. (82), actor; Loo Angeles, March 7. 
Crapsey, Rev. A. 5. (80), eae AES ex-rector St. 
Andrews P, E. Ch. at Rochester, N. Y.; in that 


City, Dec: 31, 1927. 


eee pe H. Ls N. ¥. ae os ques 
Dahlgren, Mary (88), 
Dale, 


Dalziel, 


Dae t C. (62), Director, Field Museum; Chicago, 
Davis, Sir M. B. (62), Canadian mnfr, and horse 
Dawson, Pee wed. Woy ot Newark, N. J., author; 
Days =e Emily, ore Southern Paérietie ces 
Dass W. A. (77), chairman qu: Life Assur. Soc.; 

Dean, Bashford (61), authority on fishes and armor; 
de Barry, Adolphe (83), pioneer N. Y. wine merchant; 
Dedrick, Dr. oe 


De Friese, L. H. (75), lawyer: ‘San Franetseo, June 17. 
de Lai, Cardinal (75), Sec. Consistorrai Congreg. at 


Delany, 


Delmas, D. M. (84), lawyer (in Thaw trial); Santa 
Baits Aug. 


de Robeck, Sir John (65), Admiral of 
Desticker, Gen. Henri (62),, os of: staff under 
Deutsch, Felix AG chairman Sane Gen. | Blectrie 
Devoy, ae 80. Sua Gaelic Herald; “Atlantie 
Diaz, 


Drennar, i Wa 


Death Roll, 1928. 


Cratty, Miss Mabel Sec. Natl. board, ¥. W. C. Ai 


¥. City, Feb. 27. 


crjtcneit, 8 R. Se (Carton) (75), dramatist; in Eng- 
Curel, ee Francois oe pe k 


rape 26. 


wright, member French A 


widow of Gen. Charles 
anech , Tenn, Aug. 2. 
Alan (Alfred J. J. Cohen), (67 N. ¥. dramatic 
critic; in England, May 21. 


Dahlgren, U. S. A 


Dal Piaz, J. H. (62), Pres. ‘French Line of steam- 


ships, ship builder; Paris, June #8. 


Daly, C. F. (61), auto, rail and bank exec.; BAe 


Jan. 6. 
Davison (Lord), Chairman, Interuath 
Sleeping Car Co., London, April £8. x 


City, 


Darwin, Sir Horace (77), son of Charles, instrument 
England, Sept. 23. 


inventor; in 
iy 1 
owner; in 
Nelson, B. C., Aug. 
Y. City, Feb. 17. 
St. Augustine, Fla., A 
Battle Creek, Mich 
Bernardsville, N. J., 


T. 8. (62), of Peary’s 1898 Polar 
Expedition; in France, Sept. 11. 


Oct. 24. 
B. (70), Negro P. E. Bishop: 
April 14 


Vatican: Rome, 
Rev. H. 
Raleigh, N. C.. 


Calif., a 
hs Archbishop K a ot }, ee 
; San Antonio, T 


‘Yale Univ: on on = on 
. Conn., Sep - 


25. 
(93), ex-U. S. Senator, chairman — 
Railroad; N. Y- City, April 5. 5. . 


London, ‘Tan. 20. 


Marshal Foch; Paris, Nov. 2 


Co.; Berlin, M 

City, Sept. 

arent Sanaa (67), Marshal of Italian 
armies in World War; Rome, Feb. 29. 

Dickey, Rev. ee E. (63), Bishop, M. E. Ch., South; 
Louisvilie, Kxy., April 17. 

sa ue ki i (64), newspaper man; N. Y. City. 


Dicksee, Sir Francis (75), artist, Pres. Royal Acad.; 
London, Oct. 17. 
Sa Charles (67), actor; N. ¥. City, Dec. if 


Dimock, Mrs. Jordan AED; Vice-Pres. Amer. McCall 
Assoe.; Elizabeth, , March 14. . 
Ditrichstein, Leo 163), “actor, + in Austria, — 
une 
ae ex-Gov. J. A. (67), lumber, banker; N. Y. City, 
pr. 
Doane, Gow. (74), ex-Chair. New Amsterdam Gas 
en ee N. J., May 28. 
ay former managing ed., Brooklyn 
ps = City, May 8. 4 
gl Ms gewell (7 (73), Amer, anti-suffragist of 
‘ity; in Fran ‘ 
Bde ae — Dorothy (48), actress, play adapter; — 
Me ie 
Donohue, C. D. TES), State Supr. Ct. Justice; N.Y: 


City, March, Ge Reg 
Donovan, W. J. (‘Pooch’) (62), Harvard track and 
Natick, Mass, 


poses Tn trainer for 20 years; 
Woolas (Dool) — (41), actor, singer; Yonkers, 
bd ak — Amer. Graves er 


Rome, Feb. 1 12, ° y 
Dowse, W. B. H. (76), Pres. Home Market Club; 
lawyer, silverware ‘mutr.; Boston, April 19. 

. (1), ex-Fire Commissioner; Brooklyn, 


Drayton, ‘C. O. (76), founder Cat Pres. 19 922); 
Farmers Equity Union; Green : Ne, Dit., Nov. 14) 


N._¥. City, Sept. 1. 
=e and broker; 


; eg hard = me * 70), Yale Univ. logician, 
Mmetaphysician; Fair Lawn, N. J., July 26. 

James (70), a founder and ex-Vice-Pres. 
J Fed. r, member of Root Mission to 
Russia, granite cutter; Quincy, Mass., Sept. 14. 


owner .and 3 Balto. Orioles 
ee Towson, Md., Oct. 2 
n (“Jack"’) John, (74), eaaametic i ap 
“Dec. 26, 1927. 


. o (49), powder mnfr.; Wilmington, 
ag ag oa powder mnfr.; near Bruns- 


Durham ae Shape: the Earl of, the (J. =  pankey 

. f be “rh horse ayes, London, Sept. 18. 

val, H. G. (35), Pres. Park Ave. bn Ea 
une 29. 


t Wy (68), ex-U. S. Repr., cattle breeder, 
; N. Y. City, Jan. 19. 
3), actor, theater manager; London, 


4), ex-Pres. Kan. City Southern 
Calif., July 30. 

'/ 6D, electric “anginvoer. ex-Pres. 
_Institute; Phila., Feb. 7. 
» M. (68), builder, ‘contractor; N. Y. City, 


toward (67), ex-Pres. New Haven and 
¢ railways: Dennis, Mass., July 8. 
aoe banal (80), aluthor, Southern 
leader; Sewanee, Tenn., Aug. 30. 
roe. gn. 8 Paulist Father Jeader; 
H. (68), me Weather Forecaster at N. Y. 
eveland, March 14. 
R. W. 2nd (56), yachtsman (Resolute 
uzzard’s Bay, Mass., April 18. 
L.,_ Amer. capitalist, psychologist; 


10. 
tor A. S. Hay) (51), British 
and agent on the Rhine; Coblenz, Ger., 


H 63), fin., philanthropist, ex-Mayor of 

=ligred eee ‘efey »), (97), Alab 

nm + shaw- evre ama 

"arbiter; in England, April 

Lincoln (39), Amer. aur i iledinenktentt- 
‘Sept. 10. 


(58), Pittsburgh steel mnfr., philanthro- 
hester, in -» Oct. 20. 
'M. &. (76), marshal of French army; 


S. Sen. from Mich., and ex- 
ee, OS 


iy. U. 
founact der Fertis Institute; Wash., 
Gi; see actress; London, Feb. 
See cancer oy cha Nobel ti927) 


: ro) 
ben oon. Co pentane: Jan. 31. 
Vv. s 0), Sorte educator, author of 
cinnati, 


] Cin 

AI nde, (66), ae Pranilet of Australia; 
OK. “S. (49), a de Y., founder United 
Le Veterans; d., June 17. 

, ten ines Mayor of Mt. Vernon, 
re May 30. 

), founder “Good F 
Til. State Atty. Gens Springfield, 


24. 
. M. (85); Cornish, N. H., 


U. football star; Phila. be 
“editor, balloonist; N. Y. Cit 


“Irish i cae N. ¥.. Zee 


' Gourley, 
‘ellow’’ move- |} 


Ford, C. E. (75), theatre owner; Baltimore, Jan. 10. 
Ford, J. B. (84), Vice-Pres. U.S. CaS Co., ae 


ana philanthropist; N. Y, City, 
a (73), dramatic critic; 5 Faron aN We 


Ford, 
Feb. 2 

Foster, Prof. H. D. (‘‘Eric the Red") (64), historian, 
on Dartmouth Goll. faculty since 1893; Cornwall, 
Eng., Dec. 27, 

Foster, J. C. ie ‘e<-Commander, United Confed. 


Vets.; Houston, Tex., Aug. 

Fox, Mrs. Crozer Fox (67), Vets Champion golfer; 
a} Park, Pa., Aug. 

Foy, Eddie (Edwaid ee hiin (73), comedian, 
dancer, Kansas City, Mo., Feb, 16. F 

Frampton, Sir George (67), sculptor; London, 


May 21. 

Francica~Nava, Cardinal (82), R. C. Arehbishop of 
Catania; Rome, Dec. 7. 

Freas., Prof..T. B. 
City, March 15. 

Friedrich II, (71) 
Germany, "Aug. { 9. 

Frost, Be ips 
June 22. 

Frost, J. F. (83), founder and Pres. Bklyn. Citizen 
newspaper; that city, April 17. 


(59), chemist, inventor; N. ¥ 
ex-Grand Duke of Baden} in 


illustrator; Pasadena, Cali?., 


Frothingham, L. A. (57), ‘ coker ane (14th Mass.), wens 


lawyer; No. Haven, Me 


ug. 
Fuller, G. C., horse jockey: Chicago, May 25. 


Fuller, Miss Loie (57), Amer. dancer; Paris, Jan. 1. 


Fuller, R. H. (63), newspaper man, ‘hovelist; N, Y. 
City, Dec. 23, 1927. 

Gairdner, Canon W. H. (54), missionary, Arabic 

Gallivan, J. A. (62), Congressman; Arlington, Mass., 


scholar; Cairo, May 22. 
Apr. ok 
Gardner, Dr. Washington (83), ex-U. S. Commis- 


sioner of Pensions; ex-Natl. Commander, G. A. R.,  _ 


ex-Congressman; Albion, Mich., March 31. 
on mei tite Gwynn (83), banker; Chicago, 
pri 
Gasaway, Uriah (103), oldest of 6 Pee Mex. 
war — Reelsville, Ind., May 
Gates, L. (55), ex-Pres. Chieago seat of Tiade; 
Battle pee Mich., Oct. 18. 


| Gibbs, Miss Winifred 8. @6), editor, teacher, econo- 


mist; N. Y. City, Feb. 
Giggerich, Leonard £72), o sintd Supr. Ct. Justice; 
we yo, Dec. 20, 1927. 
Gulbart, F. oo. composer of folk music; Cam- 
bridge, hae Mt y 19. : 
beg ak Giovanni (3D), ex-Premier of Italy; Cavour, 
uly 1 
Rn Eg ON (58), curator of ethnology, Amer. | 
. Mus. Nat. Hist.; Newtown, Conn., July 13. 
Godfrey, C. H. (88), retired partner in Drexel, 


Sept. 
’ 69), Ty aaee of Panama 


Wckeat Zone; N, Y. Sur, Y 


Morgan & Co.; wees 
Goethals, Maj. Gen. G. 
Canal, first Civil Gov. 
Jan. 21. 
Goodchild, Rev. F. M. (67), a ghia 5 leader, Pres. 
Amer. & Foreign Habe: Soc.; , Feb. 18. 
Gooding, I’. R. (68), U. S. Sen. from Tasha: Gooding, 
that state, June 24. 
Goodspeed, Rev. 7. W. (85), educator; Chicago, 
Dec. 16, 1927. 
Gordon, Capt. Viotor (44), High Commissioner for 
Newfoundland in London; that city, Oct. 
Gore, A. W. (61), British tennis champion fi901- 
1909) ; London, Dee. 3. 
sir Edmund (78), poet, critic; London, 
Gouray, ore aor Struthers) (83), actress; — 
dia, Pa., March 
H. W. an ” special reads Figen Officer 
59 years at N. Y.; Brooklyn, Jan 
Granger, a Paes (Mrs. Anna beninaed “Follen) (82); 
actress; N, ae ty, Aug. 17, 
Graves, Col. C. (89), aw 8. minister a Sweden 
and Norway; Santa Barbara, Calif., Oct. 7. 
Graves, W. (67), Chf. Justice Mo, Supr. Cty; 


Jefferson cley. June 17. 
Gray, S5.Niae (52), Pres. Yellow Cab Co.; Chicago, 
Dec 


Gray, W 140), theatre owner, of Lewiston, Me.; 7 
Beverly Tailis Calif.,. Dec. 9, 1927. 4 

aera Mrs. Frances W., aviator, at sea, Dec. 23(7) — 

Gnidiey, H. bi (74), N. Y. lawyer, traveler; Daytona, 
Fila. 


A. (62), ae of Barnard College, 


N. Y¥. City, Feb. 2 

Griffis, iS ” (85), ex-Amer. educator in 
Japan; in Fla., 
rofl, L. A 75 “Rather” of Forest. a rere 


px Comuuaseoner U. 

ri) an. 

Gruener, Prof. Gustav (65), Yale ete scholar; 
Providence, R. 1., Dec. 5. - 


ei 


1 ie 


P| ele 7 dis! ile Ae 


dat tain’ 
BE oa i va od 


Nah i Sato © 
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canes ek How H. ens (72), mofr., philanthropist; 
Guilick, Mrs. pacie ¥. (2), _founder, Camp 
Fire Girls; So. Casco, Me., J 


Guyot, Yves (85), economist; poke Feb. 21. 

Haas, J. F. (71), ons Recorder, Rep. boss, 
ag ona viele Marshal Earl (66), in 

Haig, (Douglass), ars) ar] com- 
aes of Britain’s troops on West Front in World 
War; London, Jan. 30. 

Haines, Rev. G. F. (78), ex-Pres. Nati. 
~ Christian Conf.; Everett, Mass., Sept. 27. 

Haldane, Richard B., Viseount ( 72), ex-Lord Chaneel- 
ied gai ex-Sec. of War; in Scotland, 

Hall, iP a (57), dean, Law School Univ. of Chicago; 

: that city, March 13 - 
seen, | Maurice (68). musical critic; N. ¥. City, 

arch 

pees EL. (52), novelist; San Diego, Calif., 
~ Jan. 

Hamilton, Rev. Alexander Oi ee Soc. of 
the Cimn.; Norwalk, Conn 


Hamilton, lard F S. (7D), qiplosiat, Shek 


Advent 


traveler; 


London, 4 1h 

piasailton, familton (80), painter; Norwalk, Conn. 
oH, 

Haney, Maj. §. (44), lawyer, Educ. Sec., Inter- 


nath Gee wtice: YM. €. Au; N.Y. City, April 4. 
agate aes ‘Adm Franklin (83); Scottsville, 


ly (Miss Motley of the U. 8.) (87). 

of Sir W. V. Harcourt, Chancellor of the 
- Exchequer; me et April 1. 

Harding, Dr. G. T. (85), father of the late President, 

Warren G. Harding; ‘Santa er Nov. 19: 

Mardy, Thomas (87), poet, novelist: in England, 


Jan. 11. 

yiare: ve M. (86), first pres. N. Y. B’d Fire Under- 
writers; Tuxedo, N. Y¥., duly 14. 

Harmon, W. EB (Jedediah Tingle”) ba dae 
philanthropist; Southport, Conn., July 

Harriman, J. L. (72), N. ¥. fin. and  ooish leader; 
in Italy, March 6 

a eon (62). St. Louis rabhi and orator; 

ty, S 

Fiart, Max (74), “clothing mnfr.; Chicago, Feb. 22. 

Hartzell, Rev. J. C. (86), ex-M. . Bishop of Africa; 
Cinn., Sept. 6. 

Harvey, Gol. G. B. M. (64), ex-U. S. Ambassador 
to Great ar ary journalist, financier; Dublin, 
N. H., Aug. 2 

Haugan, H. A. 50), cwicages piven os banker; 


on train near B68 ¥ ogee N. ec. 
Pek EOS "Gen ‘Sec. Amer. Bible 
Hawkins, 2 B. (68). 'N. x. Pacer aee in Mo., 
Miss Mary Garrett ited suffrage leader; 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Aug 


ne J. Li eee Dept. Water Supply, Gas & 


Harcourt, Lad 
widow of 


realtor, 


mer. Fefugee in Russia; Moscow, Sie 
Henry, C. (84), banker, father law A’ Herbert 
H , Pigoeritlte, Calif., July 18. 
« (57), Amer. hewspaperman; Paris, 


Herreid, G. N. (70), . Dak.; Aberdeen; 


_ Cant. Sree Plas (48). war correspondent, 
a “Gi ty, 
Dixie ‘GS, tal press agent; N. Y. 


hs 
Hinitt, Rev. F. W._ (64) ee ad Wash. & Jeff. 
College; LS ey Pa., Oct. 2 
ts. Ella W. (78), disse. Bd. Christian 
Selence Sentinel; Boston, Oct. 23. 
fat be, ae oad Jefferys (68), playwright; EB. Hampton, 


18. 
Hogue. shoes ¢ G. D. (65), ex-Pres. St. Charles Gollege, 


6. 

Dees Muir's Assoc. of Brooklyn, 

ay 2 

Holbrook, J. Ne by), silverware moufr., Chair, 
a! 7 date Monk Commission; Providence, 


ex-Gov, of S. 


City, Oct. 


. 26. 

i PORES, (83), ex-Pres. of Columbia; Bogota, 
‘Holland, Stepher (61), athlete; N. Y. City, Sept. 10. 
Hol R. (60), actor; in Ganada, Jan, 12. 
Hopwood, Avery (46), Amer. play wright; in Franee 
Hopwood, B. C. (51), editor the Plain Dealer; Cleve- 

land,, Ohio, March 18. 


ch L 
Horne, De John Be). Ha geologist; in Scotland, May 30. 


Horton, W. H. (86 N.Y. Custom House "57 years, 
White Plains, N. March 6. 

Houghton, A. A. (61), glass mnfr., fin.; se City, 
April 19. 


Death Roll, 1928. 


| Hubbell, S 
Bank © 


. Co A Pres, Natl 
House, eae Mayor of Pelham, N. ¥-; there 
Sept. 5. 


How: Ebenezer (78 ones of town planning 
ward, Si cities; in April 30. 
Howard, G. W~ (55), actor; re == City, Aug. 27. 
W. (92), for 50 yrs. with ees Park 
iN. ¥., N. ¥. Univ. grad. of 1853: New 
Lasaou Conm., 
Bea Th Richard (72), N. *y, perfumer; in France, 


Hughitt, Marvin. (90), chair. Chic. & N. W. R’Y-; 
Lake sheen Tih, Jan. 5. 

Hull, J. T. (87), U.S. Repres. in Congress from 
Towa dsot-19115;  Gibrendon, Va., Sept. 26. 

Humphrey, A. P- (80), ex-Pres. Amer. Bar. Assoe.; 
Glenview, Ky.. “Avg. 19. 

Humphrey, H. M. (81), coffee merchant; N. ¥. 
City, Feb. 21. 

Hunt, Mrs. Rose Ward; slave sit “Pinky’”’ who was 
sola for freedom by Henry Ward Beecher from 
the pulpit in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Feb. 6, 
1860; Washington, Oct. 25. 

Hurley, W. J. (72), seculling champion 1880-1883; 
Port Washington, N. Y., May 12. 

Hurtig, Jules (60), N. Y. theatre owner; at sea, 

= novelist and politician; 

watch maker; Denver, Colo. 


Sept 
Ingles, “Melee a eae (57), actress; Lexington, Ky. 
de 


June 
Janaceky Leos (74), opera compeser; in Austria, 


ug. 1: 
pacar ter “W. oe (79), wallpaper mnfr.; Summit_ 
Aug. 16. 
Jayne, "Rear Adm’l R. L. (65); Newport, R. I. 
Nov.25. 
H. A. (56), baseball player; Scranton, Pa., 


P.M. * Gat 
Johnston, ’ 
Li of Congress; 
S. Senator A. 
De 20, 1927. 
- Jr. (59), ‘steel mnfr.; viene Pa., 
Jones, oe 133 A, OO. ee Standard Oil Co. of 
. 
Nyy 2, owner and pub. of Minneapolis — 
ae art eollector; that elty, May 24. 
Jordan, Ww. G. (64), author, magazine ed.; N. Y. 


Apr. 20. 
(64), owner Jewish ar ares 
fy SNe ewe Oe ; Watains pena Oct. 28. 2 


Katte, E.’ B. (57), Ch ose sear H. 
Central; Irvington 3 a th 

Katzler, Baron W 20). Je. 
_ Freie Zeitung; Newark, April f 

Kelley, H. G. (70), criss Grand Trunk Ry.; 

contractor, Democratic boss; 


ego, Calif., 
hag 
u (81), Pres. Atl. Coast Line Ry. Co.; 
a iuandriart on, N. G., March 
en 2o8 Col. W: L, (63), first chief A. E. F. Air Service; 


ype D. C., Jan. 10. 
ate Me CER » Aimer newspaper correspondent; He 
. Jan. 
Kent, Wilt 63), ex-U. 5S. R land’ ; 
San Rafael, enti Maras ieee ae ih 
Keogh, M. Fe (77) re . Y. State Supr. Ct. Justice; 


New Rochelle, 5. 
wo Bee. Gen. J. B. (80); Washington, D. CG. 
ee neets ts oy pee) eyes the Sentinel, ex- 
Nox: SSOC. ; me, N. Ys 


sent @ 29. 
Kilian, Di Dr. a Prot, 0. 'G.c3:, PENS City (64): 
Kimball, Lieut: Gov. GC. F. 
Se seok Ie! (60), Council Bluffs, 
Roe B.) (68), novelist; Cambridge, 


King, Basil 
Mass., 
Kinsolving, WEN H 79), P. E. Ch.. Bis 4 

Te es (79), h.. Bishop; Austin; — 


sr tt “Haier 67) capitalist, philanthropist; — 
Kinepeertok ohn 89) We ‘ E's 
Kittle, CN: ) i ie Bears, Roebuck & Ges 


Me ice Pred oP “Gentral Ry.; Chieago, Jan. 2. 


Assoc. Cotton — 


q 
3 
{ 
| 
é 
* 


. 


Li Yuan-Hung, ex-Pres. China; 


Death Roll, 192. 


Klabund (Alfred wang. (37), novelist, dramatist; 


in Switzerland, A’ 
-Kraenzlein, Dr. A (51), former — 
athlete; Wilk ornare OB, 15 Jan. eye cublere 
ae eS Adoiph 76), ex-Corp. Carel of Chi - 
=A B'nal B'r th; Chicago, Oct. 2. eer 
ins 8. C. # of Puilagetphia Viee-Pres. Amer. 
Jewish Congress; Atlantic City, July 29. 
Krech, ie i: nie: Chairm. Equitable Trust Co.; 
N. ¥. Gity, May 3. 
CaNusana — V. (70), musician, piani Yonk 
aghmund, 6. V. (70) Dianist; Yonkers, 
Lala Lajpat Rai, India Nationalist leader; Lahore, 


Novy. 17. 
seg ar J. {pn playwright, poet: Providence, 
Lamar, etter. (62), theatrical mer.; Portland, Me., 
April 27. 


Lamar, W. B. (75), ex-Congressman and oxAtty. 
Gen. of Fla.; Ber Ney Ga., Sept. 

La Mothe, Rev. J. (60), E. Nes ‘Bishop 
of Honolulu; Baltimore, . 25. 

Lamport, Nathan . realtor, oa Yeshiva Col- 


lege; Dobb's gy A N. Y., Aug. 

Lamprecht,_ T. H. (69), ex-Pres. Lutheran Laymen’s, 
Le of Amer.; in France, April 30. 

Landon, W. H. (77), Pres. San Francisco Theol. 

\ Sem.; that ce. July 15. 

a ae Ix urnet (86), pioneer Seed grower; Bristol, 
a, 3 

Landsberg, Rev. Max e), Jewish theologian; 
Roch no ¥.- Dec. 9, + 

Lanier, J. (69), bonkees N. Y. City, May 16. 


nsing, Robert (64), ex-U. S. Secretary’ of State: 
C., Oct. 30. 


Washington, D. 
nage O. M. (58), Rep. Natl. Committeeman, 
editor; Helena, Mont., e 20. 
Larkin, T. nee ees of of Yonkers, N. Y. builder; 
Briarcliff, N. 
Lavigne, G. H. “Gud 78), ex-lightweight boxing 
. champion; eae March 9. 
aoe a ee Pa newspaper sports writer: 
y, A 
Lazard, Mietiael 4 “banker; Paris, July 9. 
Leavitt, G0), banker: engineer; Hartsdale, 


awed M. Gy, civil engineer, torpedo inventor; 
ig Pee Gc. D. (62) round and ex-Pres. United Press; 
—_ t: ee tye (75), fin., sportsman; Baltimore, 


areh 31. 
Lelterts, M. C. (79), book and art collector, celluloid 
eA Ae , Apr. 30. 
Leguia, ‘e mier of Peru; Lima, Nov. 21. 
Lewis, J. H. (738), veteran actor; Pawtucket, R. L, 
“Nov. 
Lexow, G_K. ey lee lawyer, Commissioner of Records; 


N.Y. 
xe “Karl von (68), ex-German 
at London: near Breslau, Feb. 27. 
De (65), a adviser to Mexico, 
banker; Mexico City, N' 22. 
Lima, Dr. M. de O. (60), Hoasifian diplomat, lawyer, 
prof. at Catholic Univ.; Wash., D. C., March 24. 
Aptana he Marquess of (85), in England, June 13. 
Tientsin, June 3. 
Locke, Brot ames (68). chemist, novelist; New 
ven, Conn., Feb. 
Lockhart, Frank (26), aero racer; Daytona Beach, 
Fla., April 25. 


Dr. W. F. (75), Dean, Med. School, 


Lockw 
Univ. of Paar pat Dore Oct. 16. 4¢8 
Loeser, C. (64), art collector, critic; N. Y. City, 
h ier 


arc’ 
Loewenstean, Capt. or ane Belgian capitalist; 
Chan 


an Jue, (80); ie seo of the loganberry, 
wy er, ee nge: Oakland, Calif., July 16. 
Logan, T. F. (42), of Lord, Thomas & Logan, 


-adve: 


: rtising> ley, N. Aug. 9. 
_ Lonergan, J. EB. (87), manifr., Anventor, philanthropist; 


Sacramento, Calif., 
Longfellow, Miss Alice an 


peg So of the poet, 
a founder of Radcliffe Coll 


ambridge, Mass., 


eee Prof. Hendrick a winner of 1902 Nobel 


3; a Holland, Feb. 5. 

ee ae s. (72), educator, esperantist; 
A March 1 

Cc. F. (6), 5! author, explorer, historian; 
Angeles, Nov. . 
Eubher, E. 8. (52), newspaper man, fin.; N. Y. City, 


‘ 18. 
f z, Pres. emer. Trinity Coll, 
Lather, Rev. ae 8. (78), Galt, ne 


Jan. 
i 75), fire dept. hero oe Slocum steamboat 
Lynch, ~4 AB), fre ago 2 
“yon, E. P. ie Be at ‘frst N. v ‘State Industri: 


is 
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Commission (1916), lawyer; Brook! yn, 2) 
Macart, Ww. B. ae of pal Plainield, N. 3. Abi a 
ona ainter, ill rh 
ie Ne is D ustrator; Westport, 


Macfarlane, Walince “@), lawyer, ex-U. 8. Atty.; 


City, Jan 
MacKay, 35 Ww. (Marie Be ertONGD (85), 
Y.,. Sept. 4, 


Mrs. 
social leader: Roslyn, N, 


Mae Lean, C, TA; (47), sto: ‘writen, m “ 
Brooklyn, June 17 = ee 
(70), Toronto, 


Macleod, M. railway builder; 
Mae Nider, é Ht. (68), 33rd ie Mason, banker, 


Can., Feb. § 
mnfr.; Mason City, Ta., Oct 
M adden, M. B. (73), Congressman (ist Tll.), chair- 
man Appropriations Committee, quarry owner; 
Wash., Apri 
ee 6D, Big Ba (Typogr. Union) execu- 


tive, Brooklyn, Oct. 
Mallinckrodt, Edward (83); chemical mnfr.; St. 
Louis, Feb. 1. 
Mallon, G. B. (61), vet. N. Y. Sun, newspaper man; 
bank publicity m’gr.; Baltimore, Jan, 13. 
William (63), N.-Y¥>Olty; 
W. H., of Va.; Petersburg, Dec. 12, 
Manning: Mrs. Daniel (2). ex-Pres. Gen’l. D. A, R.; 
Albany, N. Y., July 1 
(74), Atlantic Highlands, 


Mantell, R. B. 

N. J., June 27. 
Marcel, reece ror architect; in France, July 1. 
March, Prof. F. jr. (65), philologist; Easton, Pay 


Manger, 
July 8. 

M ann, ex-Gov. 
1927 


hotel owner; 


Soke 


Feb. 28. 
Matthews, Nathan (73), Mayor of Boston 1891— 
1895, lawyel; Boston, Dec. 11, 1927. 


Mathews, Dr. J.D. (1), ex-Pres. Amer, Med. Assoc.; 


Los Angeles, awee, 

Maunder, Prof. E. W. (76), astronomer, founder, 
Brit. Astron. Assoc.; in England, March 21. 

Maximow, Prof. A. A. (52), anatomist, scientist; 
Chicago, Dec. 4. 

Maxwell, J. D. (64). a pioneer auto maker; Chester- 
town, "Ma., h 8. 

May, c-N (37), banker, ex-Pres. Amer. Rose 
Growers’ Assoc.; Summit, N. J., May 13. 


aw rs ee (72), concert manager; London, 
ug. 
Mayo, Dr. A. (65) editor, ex-Pres. Amer. Phar= 


Eek “Assoe.: Cincinnati, Jan. 13. 
eg en ea ee John (89), “Savior of Richmond,” ~ 
banker; N ae oie March 22. 
McCarthy, ry ey director of Publie S' hook 
Health Edue., City; Mt. Vernon, 


uly 31. 

McCarthy, W. J. (42), ex-Prohibition Director for 
New England; Wash., D. C., Feb. 4 

MeChesney, Miss Clara T. (68), 
writer; London, Aug. 6. 

McClure, A. J. (54), sportsman; 


Amer, painter, 
Y. City, Heb. 
City, 


McCutcheon, G. B. (62), SS eanee Ne Xs 
Oct. 23. 
McCormick, J. P. EAD gr oren Daily Observer; 


Hoboken, N. J., Apri 
McCormick, Prof. gr (69), Chancellor Emeritus 


Univ. of Pittsburgh; that city, April 18. 
MeDougall, R. ae (73), ex-Pres. N. Y. Cotton 
Exchange; N. Y. City, Aug. 28. 


MeGivney, Mer. 5 NE (60), of Bridgeport, Conn., 
Supreme Chaplain K. of C.; Paris May 8. F 
State leader of 


McGraw, - (53), Republican 
Okla., banker; Hot Springs, ig March 3. 
McKay. A. (63), publisher; N. City, Jan. 25. — 


McKee, diver paar journalist, pusher! Randolph, 
N. H., 

MeNab, Gavin cele jours politician; San Fran- 
cisco,’ Dec. 28, 1927 4 

McQuigg, Brig. chs “J. R. (62), lawyer, ex-com- 
mander Amer. Legion; Cleveland, Oct 2 

McSweeney, E. FE. (63), ex- Commissioner Immigr. 


at N. Y. aoa Framingham, Mass., ays 18. 
Meriena, # S . (56), Munic. Ct. Justice; = City, 
Feb. 
MeVea, Miss Emilie (61), ee Sweet Briar 


College; Cincinnati, July 26 

Mead, W. R. (S81), N. Y. architect (McKim, Mead & 
White), Pres. Amer. Acad. in Rome; Paris, June 20. 

Meeker, Ezra (97), ps Goad U5 Trail Memorial 
Assoc.; Seattle, Neca gee 

Meredith, Bc 1), ex- ay os Sec. of Agriculture, 
farm magazine publisher; Des Moines, Iowa, June17. 


Merrill, W. he ay atte 7). newspaper editor and 
manager; N. City, Ni 
Miller, Gen. Gieieies 3a) oil ‘and railway man; 
Franklin, 1 Pa., Dec. 927. B 
Miner, T (61), N a theatre owner, sportsman, 
So. sew a, te 18. 


Miron, 8. D. (73), poet; Vera Cruz, Mex., June 12. 
Molenhauer, Emil, (72), musician, director: Boston; 
Dec. 10, 1927. 
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Montague, C. E. (61) novelist, journalist; Man- 
chester, England, May 28. 
Moore, Corinne, (Mrs. C. M. Lawson) (63), concert. 
singer; Cincinnati, March 9. 
Moore, Brig. Gen. eae (87), vet of 3 wars; San 
Antonio. "Tex. May 1 
Moore, Prof. W. L. (71), ex-head U. S. Weather 
Bureau; Pasadena, Calif.. Dee. 18, 1927. 
Moran, T. J., for 59. yrs. asst. cashier in N. Y. City 
_ Post. Office; that city, June 5. 
qhoreer J. A. (83). lawyer. Shakespearean authority: 
Y. City, Aug. 15. 
Moran, oe (65). newspaper humorist; Rogers, 
Ark - 
Morris, G. K. (45), chairman, N. Y. Rep. State 
Sees Knit as tmonfr.; N. Y. City, Aug. 15. 
Mosely, M (56), Y. banker: in Fla., April 25. 
Mosher, Or ‘Eliza. M. (82), physician, ‘hygienist, 
author; N. Y. City, Oct. 16. 
Mosley, Sir Oswald (54), land owner; in England, 
pt. 21. 
Motoda, Rev. J. S.. Bishop of Holy Catholic Ch. 
of Japan; Tokio, “April 16. 
Moulton, R. K. (52), N. 
Joseph, Mich., Sept. 21. 
Mueller, oe ‘Wilhelm, 
Line: at sea, Aug. 22. 
Mulligan, ¢ Searry") Lawrence, (53), Vet. Tammany 
leader in Bowery dist.; Yonkers, N. Y., Sept. 1. 
Mulline, Sergt. J. J. (65), drum maj. 165th Inftry., 
54 yrs. a Soldier; N. Y. City, May 11. 
Murphree, Prof. A. A. (57), pres. Univ. of Fla.; 
‘ Gainesville, Dec. 20, 1927. 
Murray, Sir John (77), London book publisher; 
in England, Nov. 30. 
paceure Aaron (69), fur Ca ie philanthropist of 
N. City; in Italy, June 2 
Neilson: Mrs. Dated Gebhard, society leader: N. Y. 
City, May 14 
Neufize, Baron Jean oe eels Regent of the Bank of 
France; Paris, Sept. 2 
Newcastle, Duke of, (63): London, May 30. 
Newlean, J. W. (53), Chairman, Wells, Fargo & Co.; 
.°._ Bronxville, N. Y., Nov. 4. 
Newman, Miss Frances, novelist; N. Y>City, Oct. 22, 
etna Louis (68), mnfr., philanthropist; Brooklyn, 


Nomen Prof. Hideyo, (50), bacteriologist of Rocke- 
ler Institute for Med. Research; Accra. Gold 
Coast, Africa, May 21. 


Y. newspaper man; St. 
(63), of Hamburg Amer. 


- Nordenskiold, Prof’ Otto, (59), polar explorer; 
( Stockholm, June 2. 
Norns, Mg. J. W., 


ex-Chancellor Trenton R. C. 
Diocese; “New Brunswick, , May 8. 


Obregon, Gen. Alvaro (48), tyrant -elect of Mexico; 


San Angel, Mex., July 

O'Brien, William, (75), Irish Home Rule leader, 
journalist; pncon, Feb. 25. 

O'Byrne, 4 \(79), pres. Gaelic Soc. of N. Y., 
. insurance; Nn Y: City, June 16. 

O'Conner, E. F. (83), lawyer, 
BwookyD. March 26. 


Ogden, I G. (83), fin., a -pres., Canadian Pacifie 


Ry.; Montreal, "Feb 

O’Grady, J. M. E. (es), lawyer, ex-Congressman: 
ex-speaker of Assembly; Rochester, N. Y.. Nov. 3. 

Okura, Baron K. (91), Japanese C: apitalist, mnfr., 
Tokio, April 22. 

Oldfield, Ww A. (54), Ark. Congressman, Dem. Whip 

in Ui. House: Washington, TD. C., Nov. 19. 

Oliver, ee Admiral, \J. 
Islands; Shirley, Va. ot 6. 

Olyphant, Robert, (75), N. Y¥. Pres. Sons of the 
Revolution; N. Y. City, Nov. 30. 


pe. Baron, (88), judge, M. P.; 

O’Ramey, Georgia, 35 
Haven, Conn., April 2 

aren Edmund, (70), painter; Marianna, Fla., 

O'Toole, Ww. J.y es 8. Minister to Paraguay; 
Gilliam, we Va., A 27. 

Ona ee eh ae. (65), cartoonist, artist: Flushing, 


Owen, “Brot, WwW. B. (62), Pres. Chicago Normal 
College, ex-Pres. Nat'l Educ. Assoc.; Chicago, 


Feb. 17. 
Packard, J. W ya (64), auto manufacturer; Cleveland, 


Pain, Barry, aerate in England, May 5. 
Palmer, Charles (82), Chicago architect; Muskegon, 


Mich., July 22. 
(89), ex-Nat’l. 


ex-state senator; 


in Ireland, Nov. 


comedy actress; New 


ate Col. D. G. 
eA. R.; Washington. Ta., Noy. 19 
Panic. ‘Mrs. Emmeline, (69), suffragist; London, 
Parker, G. F. (80), journalist, ex-Phil t 
e Aid Gleyeland biographer; aN. Wir City, gion 31° 
fy » RR. ng. and ex-Vi Pres. 
Erie Railrcad; Paterson, wd. May 18. . 


Commander 


BRS (7h); ex-Gov, Virgin | 


} Potter, C. 


| eee 


| Richards,’ Prof. T. 


Death Roll, 1928. 


Passmore, B. P. (59), banker: Phila., Jan. 22- 

Patterson, Mrs. Flota Wanbsnee (80), botanist, 
fungi expert; Brooklyn. Feb. 

Paul, Mrs. N. B.. (62). Pe Pres, Susan 
Anthony Foundation; Wash., D. C., April ee + 

Peacock, A. te (66), steel mnir.; N. ¥. City, J 

Pearson, E. J. (65), President New Haven Railroad; 
Baltimore, Fee 

Peck, Mrs. Sargent, (69). founder Peck Memorial 
iar B’klyn; that city, Apru 17. 

Peelle, S: J. (85), ex-Chf. Justice U.S. Ct. of Claims, 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 4 


| Peet, G. J. (83), lawyer; N. ¥. City, Feb. I. 


Pell, Ogden (93), old New Yorker: N. Y. City, 
March 12. 


Perry, Prof. T. S. (82). author, teacher, ex-Ed. No. 
Amer. Review: Boston, May 7. 


Phillips, Miss Harnet (78). painters N. Y. City, 


July 39 
M. (56), N. ¥. City (Queens County) 


Phillips, J. 
Sewer Contractor: Atlantie City, 

Pickford, Mrs. (Charlotte Smith), (55). mother of 
Mary Pickford; Los Angeles, March 22. 

Pine, Max (62), Sec. United Hebrew Trades, N. 
Jewish kibor leader; Maywood, N. J.. March ie 

Rev. Cyprian (83) Angtiean 


egonfan, Vice-pres. 

Amer. Soc. Ooneonies Baituns; Pacis? d, May 3. 

Pitaval, Rev. J. B., former R. C. Avehbishop of 
Santa ose Denver, May 23. 

Pitney, O. H. (68), jawyer, fin.: Morristown, N. J., 


Oct. 

Place, I. A. (73), Senior law Vice-pres. N. Y. Central 

Lines; x. ¥.. City, Jan. 24. 

Poland, Sir Harry (98), ‘oldest lawyer m England; 
London, Mareh 3. 


Pollock, John (53), poe writer, fight mer., referee; 


Brooklyn, May 

Poppovitch, Gen. D : 5. (69): —— March 23. 

Post, L. F. (78), lawyer, single-taxer, ex-Asst. Sec. 
of Labor; Washington, D. C., Jan. 10. 

Pothier, A. J. (73), Governor of Rhode island; 
Woonsocket, Feb. 4. 

N. (77), Ch’f. Justice Wye. Supr. Ct. 

Cheyenne, Dec. 31, 927. 

go ee (65), light opera ‘singer; London, 

c 2 

Pourtales, Count Fredrich es ex-Ger. Ambass. to 
Russia; Nauheim, May 3 

Preston, HH. M. (67), petroleum producer, banker; 
Jamestown, N. Y., April 

Pringle, W. M. (53), 4 onan of the Liberal Council, 

oui eee I Cape, Coit Shanta 

uente i le la, Cay en. Na 
Madnd, Oct. 23. el) 

Purcell, W. EL Dae ex-U. S. Senator, Wahpeton, 


N. D., Nov. 23 
Purnell, Benj. (66), “King of the House ef David,’* 
nelteiges, leader; Benton Harbor, Mich., Dec. 
Putney, Prof. A. H. (56), constitutional law expert; 
WAL mes D. C., Oct. 22. 


7 . R. (7), ‘Congressman, lawyer; Cea 
uly 


agmoee. H. E. (64), rubber mnfr,, chr . 
N. Y. City, Oct. 8. sachtsman? 


| Raymond, Prof, R. M. (72), = Cee Univ., 
Aug. 23. 


Mining Engineer; Preseott, Ari 


Raymond, Thomas (53), Mayor oe Newark, N. J., 
that city, Oct. 


Reamer, nore (60), dramatic critie: New York 


City, 
Reed. br. GC. A. L. we xe Amer. Med. Assoc.; 


vee Ae 
(50), Sree, ¥ Y. Dem. State Com- 


veinitéee: “Albany, N : 3, 
einac' eodore (68) 
eae ( etornad archaeologist: 
te Rear Admiral, G. C. (86; Wash., D. C., 
Rerescn. Tra _M. 

Carmel, Calif., Nov. 29. 
W. (60), ag 1914 Nobel 

April 2. 


Pita es reer hee ers 
ehardson, H. ~ Senai 
Nich. iene 1d 75), €& tor; Dover, 


Richmond and Gordan, Duke of (82); London, 


Richmond, Miss Mary E. (67 Sage ~ 
tion, Social worker: N.¥ en Hegel hte os 


Ridenour, J. HE C70), Tustin, N. eee newspaper 
65), discoverer of alternating electric 
Campaign M’g'’r. for 


Pe hath ot ‘Cleveland, @., Nov: 6. 
can ranch siti playwright, 


Prize Winner; 


Rio, J. 
Berlin, Dec, 7. 


ALG 


(51), painter, poet, playwright; 


ye 


bee Te ied 


A> een atin 


+ = 


ey oe Ad’m’l ‘P, N. 


Rooseveit; in Va., June * 


Rogers, Archibald, railway and ante gh te builder, 
yachtsman; Hyde Park, N. ¥, May. 9. 
Root, eS Ehhu (Clara Wales). 
f State; N. Y. City, June 8. 
© Rothstein, Amotd, ($9), gambler, sportsman, realtor; 
. Nov 


Rule, a og Wuliam (89), 
Kno; Tenn. Journal: that city, July 26. 
ae Ww. as 4065). N. J. Ship builder, banker; 


hila 
Russell, 'str Gharies (64), lawyer; London, March 27. 
Russian ex-Empress, Marie (81) (Marie Dagmar, 
d@'ghter of King Christian IX of Denmark) widow 
. of Ozar Alexander III: Copenhagen, Oct. 13. 
Ry om: E. L. (73), steel mereh., art patron; Chicago, 


‘Sackville, Lord (L. E. 

. ogg in England, Jan. 28. 

Rage. fg = ge C. (64), story writer; Hackensack, 
. Claire, Adah (Mrs. F. Cobb) (74), 
Amity N. Y., Auge. 16. 
vini, Arturo (A. 

Reno, 


actress; 


‘presiding judge U. S. Circuit 


Ww 

Appeals; St. Paul, May 10. 
- C. (58), subway and reservoir engineer- 

der; ‘ood, N. J., April 22. 
Sarwat Pasha (55), ex-Egyptian Premier; Paris, 


: Sept. 
- Sautelle, Sig Geo. Rpttenion) 
‘ Glens Falls, N. June 2 

Bein Russian Foreign Minister 1914- 


73), pres. creat Northern Paper 


; Weston, Mass., Jan. 4. 
gelioer, Admiral Kari (65), German chief at Jutland 
8 cigarette mn?’ oe ee City, 


naval battle; in Bavaria, Nov. 26 

hinasi 

Sept. 10. 
‘Sehlapp, I ‘Dr. ee (58), neurologist, allenist; N. Y. 
sti a E. = (64), ex-Mayor of San Francisco, 
violist; that city, Nov. 20. 

Sehneider, Jacques (50), Seer, ot the Schneider Cup 
_ for seaplanes, aviator, m'nf’r.; in France, May 1. 

_ Schoelikopf, \ Dees ea 5 (65), Buffalo Capitalist, dye 
m’nf’r., power man; N City, Feb. 24. 
 Soholer Dr. Gustav (77), ech —— Soe., and 

 . the Turn” Verein: N. ¥. City, Dee 

= ‘Schunert, J. E. (80), face Natl. *poifeh Alliance; 

> _ Mumeapolis, 22. 

Townsend (7), panker, fin:, Baltimore, Oct. 4. 

, Joseph (89), a pioneer petroleum producer and 

associate; Titusville, Pa., April 1. 

: F, (64), newspaper (Star) ublisher; 

__ Kansas City, Mo., 

_ Semmes, Ma Myra Knox (26), wes Confed. 
A Gen.; New Orleans, La., J 

Semon; 39), film omit, cartoonist; 

__ Victorville, 

Seymour, Rev. W. F. BO). M. E. Ch. Missionary in 

 - hina; 

Shaffer, Dr. N. ae (82), orthopedic surgeon; iN. Ye 
City, Jan. 2. 

_ Shakespear Rev. J. H. fo), founder Bap. World 
Alliance 


ndon, March a Sedans 
A hte 79), any owner, res. Canadia: 
"Sheppard, 0. ©. : tsp ay : Toronto, April 30. 
“Shocker, ie (36), “ex-Amer. League pitcher; 
_ Denyer, 4 
Shumway, Prof. E. _§$., (71), Edueator; Brooklyn 
April 18. 
Silliman, Col Col. J. R. 28) ex-pres. Defendam Assoc. 


Rmtes, nae oo ‘actress; Lisbon, May 21. 
ori, Chailes (54), portrait painter: in England, 
13. 


iha, Lord (64); Bhat India, March 4. 


se ember of N. Y. City, _ Water 
te %; "oands Bros rooklyn, kiya, Sept 10s eet 


(79) circus. owner; 


_ Sazonoft 


Death. Roll, 1928. 


Rivera, 5 Jose (4d), Colompian’ Novelist; N. ¥. City, 


(75), ex-Surgeon Gen., 
ute House Physician under Mehiniey and 


Robertson, Maj. Gen. F. f 
Arny; Waco, Tex., ‘Apr? 20. eee eee 
_- Robinson, Brig. Gen. F. V. (86): Phoenix, Ariz., 
Dee. 12, 1927. 
Robinson,” Gilbert (83), circus owner: Cinn., Aug. 17. 
eee aoe m (64), actor, hotel owner; Rochester, 
ae iba, “Ww. ass 63 » newspaper s ~ 
ey Moles re. 3 pe? paper Man, sports expert; 


wile of ex-U. 8. 


agg ~ (65), lawyer, art-coliector; N. ¥. City, 
Sekt W. A. (63), builder, ex-Grand Master. 
F. & A. M., of N. Y. State: Pelham, N. Y., Jan. 2. 


Editor over 50° yrs. of 


Sackville-West) (60), art 


‘A. Borrows) (70), opera singer; 
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Skinner, Miss Belle (57), Amer. philanthropist wh 
adopted and rebuilt French Village of ations 
mated after World War; Paris, April 9. 


Skinner, C. R. (83), ex-Congressman, ex-State 
Supt. of Educ.; ex-State Libra 
ee Aran 5 Pelhamwood, 
Skinner, Mrs. H. Dana (72), author; N. Y. City 


Jan. 39. 
Skouloudis, Stephanos, banker, ex-premier of Greece; 
Athens, ‘Aug. 20. 
Sloane, Prof. W. M. (78), Pres. Amer, Acad. of A 
12 Letters, historian; Bayhead, N. J., Sept. it 
Slocum, Col. H. J. (72), pursuer of Villa into Me 
in 1916; Wash., D. GC’, March 29. a 
Smart, Rev. G. T, (64), ex-Pres. Wheaton ass. 
College; Noroton, Conn., March 13. oss 
Smathers, E. BE. (65), 
Los Angeles, Jan. 11. 
Smith, C. G. (69), insurance executive; Stamford, 
Conn., Aug. 
Smith, Prof. = = (71), chemist, ex-Proyost Univ. 
of Pa., Phila., May 3. 
Smith, Brig. Gen. G. R. 
Wash., D. C., May 24. 
Smith, Tek (55), 33rd degree Mason, ae, ee 
Co., officer: Schenectady, N. Y., Oct 
Smith, J. x (67), assoc. just. U. 8. Court a Customs 
, ex-Goy. Gen’l Philippines; Wash., D. C., 


Smith, va J. (61), ex-City Magistrate, ex-Dist. 
Atty. of s esi Astoria, N. Y., Aug. 26. 

Smith, W. (71) of N. ¥. City; 37 yrs. on State 
Supr. Ct. ee Al gax to E Bermuda, March 5. 


N. ¥. realtor and horseman; 


(78), ex-Paymaster Gen.: 


Smithers, Charles (54), Y. City banker; White 
Plains, N. ¥., March is, 

Smulski, J. F. (60), banker, Polish-Amer. leader; 
Chicago, March 18. 


Solis-Cohen, Dr. J. (89), surgeon; Phila., Dec. 21, ’27. 

Sonneck, O. G. T. (55), music publisher and editor; 
N. Y. ‘City, Oct. 30. j 

Sorge, K. (73), a Krupp owner, Pres. Fed. Assoc. 
German 1 Industries; Berlin, Sept. 10. 

o> pe (54), Gov. of No. Dak., fin.; Bismarck, 


Speck, “Prot. W. A. (63) of Yale Univ. Library, expert 
on Goethe; New Haven, Conn., Oct. 
poe! Thomas, (78), lawyer, financier; Ogdensburg, 


Oct. 

Sproul, Ww. ce 957), ex-Gov. of Penn., newspaper 
owner, m'nf’r; Chester, Pa., March D1. 

Stadler, 'C. A. (79), ex-N. Y. State Senator of N. Y, 
City, ex-Pres. Amer. Malting Co., ex-Maj. Old 
a in Fla., May 3. 

Sm (64), hotel owner; N. Y. City, April 16. 


Stead, F. H. (70), editor, social worker; in England, 
Jan. 

Site Mfeary $6), bridge builder; Port Chester, 

. ¥., Noy 

Stengel, ‘Hans, critic, caricaturist; N. Y. City, Jan. 28. 

Stetson, Mrs! Augusta E. oor Christian’ Science 
jeader; Rochester, N. Y., Oct. pans 

Stevens, Miss Emily (45), actress; Y. City, Jan. 2. 

Stevens, F. W. (88), banker; N. City, Jan, 20. 


Stevens, F. W. (80), lawyer, ex- ice NN.» Xe 

Public Service ‘Commission; Covina, 
Calif., Nov. &. 

Stevenson, Eugene (78), ex-N. J.-Vice-Chancellor; 
Paterson, May 22. 

Stewart, J. A. (62) m’nf'r, for 26 yrs. Pres, N. 
State league of Repub. Clubs; Brooklyn, Oct. 31, 

ee A. E. (68), railroad builder; N.Y. City, 
ept 

sig oa Bayard (74), lawyer, rail official; Princeton, 


Stokes, Miss Olivia E. P. (80) of N. Y. City; phil- 
anthropist; Wash., D. C., Dee. 14, 1927. 

Stoae, Miss Ellen M. (81), Inisslonary Bey ee 
Macedonia in 1901; Chelsea. Mass., 1927. 

Stout, C. H. (64), banker, Red Cross en! a ‘World 
War; N. Y. City, March 15. 

Storm, Capt. J. I. (90), Vet. Hudson steamboat 
commander; Peekskill, 'N. Y., May 6. 

Strakosch, Mrs. Harriet Avery, opera singer; 

Kai k, N. ¥., Oct. 

Strenahan, N. N. en? Gecoalietter of Customs, 
N. Y. Port; in Fongland, July 6, 

Strathclyde, Baron (Alex. Ure) (75), Lord Justice= 
Gen’l for Scotland, 1913-1920, in Scotland, Oct. 2. 

ess he Prof. F. EB. (80), educator; N. Y. City. 


Jun 

Strong. Benjamin (56), Goy. Fed. Reserve B’k of 
Te Y. City, Oct. 16. 

Stuart, i. Pe (53), author, book critic; N. Y. City, 


Aug. 26. ” 
stint, Leslie (64), music composer (‘Floradora”, 
;in England, March 27. 
BuO, ‘Franz von (65), painter; Munich, Aug. 30. 
Sudermann, Hermann (71), dramatist; Berlin, 
Nov. ¥ 


4 
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Sulloway, A. W. (89), 
rigs gat ee WaT 1806. Danker, m’nf’r;. Franklin; 
N. H., a 22. 
Swayne, es) (78), lawyer, fin; N. Y. City, Sept. 18- 
Sweeney, WwW. P. (67), 
Owners of America; Chicago, July 26. 
Sweet, Brig. Gen. O. J. (8 N. ¥. City, Jan. 4. 
Sweet, T. C. (55), U. Bees , Representative, paper m’nf'r; 


Whitney Point, y i. 
aml we Yop (80); San Diego, 


Swinburne, eek 
Calif., March ee 

Facci, John Cardinal; (64), Rome, June 30. 

Talbot, P. E. Bishop Ethelbert (79), of Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Tuckahoe, N. Y., Feb. 27. 

Talbot, Howard (63), Amer, Composer, conductor: 
in England, Sept. 12. 

Tams, J. (81), Pres. Union Club, (N. Y. City), 
yacht etenan: Tuxedo N. Y., May 27. 

Thos. Mrs. Reardon, ex-Dres. "Ladies of the G. A. 
R.; Portland, Me., March 2 


Taube, Count H. G. (77), Vice-pres. Swedish Cham- 


ber of Commerce of N. Y., that city, March 6. 
a eee reoeies (78), explorer, naturalist; B*klyn, 


Taylor, H. G. (8D, Beraer 


County; Brook] July 8. 
Ciba id oe (60), N Y. banker; Annadale, N. Y., 


wapiey, W. S. (76), ex-Gov. of Ky., implicated in 
ORE of William Goebel, in 1900; Indian- 


apolis, 2. 
Tench, oe 5: W. (81), Hon. Pres. United Daughters 
of the Confederacy; Gainesville, Fla., May 5. 
Tennyson, Hallam Lord (76), author, ex-Gov. So. 
Australia, son of the poet, Alfred; isle of Wight, 


Dec. 2. 
Terry, Ellen (Mrs. James Carew) (80), actress; in 
England, July 21. 


Tetuan, Duke of (Juan EN eis (64), Spanish 
Minister of War; Madrid, Oct 

Thomas, R. V. (26), aviator; eaeingse 2 ; May 9. 

Thompson, E. R. (E. T. Raymond) Nae: Editor 
London standard, biographer; in that city, April 10. 

Thompson, Col. J. De M. (64), civic leader; N.Y. 
City, Jan. 28. 

Thompson, J. W-. (80), advertising ageat; N. Y. 
City, Oct. 16. 


_,Thompson, W. B., ex-Pres. New Orleans Cotton 


Exchange, a breeder; that city, Aug. 11. 
Thompson, WwW. H G0)e ex-judge, ex-U. S. Sen. from 


Kan.; Wash., ae 

Thornycrott, Sir J. sagt rina yacht designer and 
builder; Isle of Wieht e 28. 

Thurber, H. F. (58), ex-chal m N. Y. Telephone Co.; 

Tiffany, Berry, of N. Y. City, fin., mine owner; Paris, 


Timpson, James. (66), Vice-pres. Mutual Life Insur. 
Co.; Saget N. Y., Get. 26. 

Torrey, Rev. A. (72), evangelist (with D. L. 

. Moody, 1389" 1908); Asheville, N. C., Oct. 25. 

‘Towne, ex-U. 8. Senator, (Minn.). C. A. (70) lawyer; 
Tucson, Ariz., Oct. 22. 

Tracy, Lows (65), novelist; in England, Aug. 13. 

Trepoff, Prince Alexander, ex-Premier of Russia; in 
France, Nov. 10. 

Trevelyan, Sir G. O. (90), historian, statesman; in 
England, Aug. 15. 

Trickett, Prof. Willam (86), for 88 years Dean of 
Dickinson College Law School; Carlisle, Pa., Aug. 1. 

Tsurupa, Alexander, Dep. Chairman Couneil of 
(Soviet) People’s Commissaries; Moscow, May 8. 

Turner, Spencer (44), Pres. Cotton Textile Merchants 
Assoc.; N. Y. City, Oct. e 

Twesten, Lieut. and Prof T. H. (76), 17 years proctor 
of Cornell Univ.; Ithaca, N. ¥., Feb. 22. 

Twitchell, Herbert (61) nese Seamen's Bank for 
Savings; Brooklyn, July 11. 

Tyler, R. F. (70), Biecdis son of late President 
John Tyler; Richmond, Va., Dec. 30, 1927. 


Underhill, Harriette, actress, film critic, Herald 
Tribune; N. Y. City, May 18. 
ee George jr. wey bp on power fin., publicist; 
Buffalo, N. ¥., Feb 


Van Bomel, I. A. eh. mane producer; N. Y. City, 
Jan. 25, 


= ort er (Mrs. H. Le Roux) Amer. novelist; 
Vassar, George (70), builder; N. Y. City, Feb- 9. 
Vaughn, Edna (64), actress; N. Y. City, July 21. 

Velie, W. 


mach. “m'nf't: Moline, Ill., Oct. 


Venne, Lottie oo Walter ae “(76), actress; | 


London, July 1 


Villard, Mrs. Henry (83), widow of railwa: Lagi 
qentar, ah ee Lloyd Garrison; Dobba Perry 
uly 


H. member Dem. Nat'l 


Vice-pres. Motion Picture 


ex-Treas. of Kings 


Williams, Dr. S. F. (100), 


Willis, Fr. B. (56), U. 


Wilson, Rev. 


W. L.. (62), automobile and ey igre and agric. | 


| Yule, Sir David (70) 


Death Roll, 1928. 


Vingut, H. K. (58), sportsman, stockbreker; N. W. 

“ City, May 10. 

Von Schoey, Dr. Sabin (45), mventor. of luminous 
radium paint; E. Orange, N. J., Nov. 14 

Walker, T. B. (88), lumberman, philanthropist, art 
collector; Minneapolis, July 28. 

Wall, G. B. (57), Vice-pres. Chesapeake & Ohio R.R.; 
St. Augustine, Fla., Jan. 26. 

Walsh, Thomas (53), critic, poet; Brooklyn, Oct. 29. 

Wanamaker, Rodman (65) merchant, art and 
aviation patron; Atlantic City, N. J.. March 9. 

Warwick, Earl of (Leopold Greville Brooke) (45) 
soldier: in England, Jan. 31. 

Washburn, C. G. (71), 
Mass., May 25. 

Washinger, Rev. W. W 
Ch; Dayton, O., re 18. 

Weaver, John (65), ex-Mayor of Philadelphia, 
lawyer; Overbrook, Pa., Mareh 18. 

Weiss, Andre (70), Vice-Pres. Ct. of Internat’! 
Justice at the Hague; Paris, Sept- 5. 

Wells, F. L. (85), ex-N. Y. State Treas., realtor: 
Bronx, Sept. 

ba eo ee “ Ker (63), U. S. Dist. Judge; Cleve- 
land, O., July 30. 

Weyman, s. J. (72), novelist; in Wales, April 10. 

Wate es Anne H. (83), a Philadelphia, 
July f 

Wharton, Rev. H. M. (79), Baptist a author, 
confed. vet.; Baltimore, Md., June 23 

Wheelock, Prof. C. F. (79), ex-asst. N. Y.) State 
School ‘Commissioner; Canajoharie, Noy. 4. « 

Whelan, C. E., 33rd degree Free mason, editor, ex- 
Mayor of Madison, Wis.; that city, Nov. 30. 

Whipple, C. A. (69), mural painter at Natl. Capitol; 
Wash. D. C., May 2. 

Wainy faiais (88), author, journalist; London, 
une 


ex-Congressman; Lenox, 


Bishop of United Brethren 


Whitman, William (86); textile, m’nf’r, ex-Pres. 
Nat'l. assoc. Wool M’nf’rs.; Brookline, Mass., 
Sept. 


Wickser, ae G. hr: ex-N. Y. State Treas., fin; 


Buffalo, 


Williams, Sir Stents (73), Tegieos British Medical 


Journal; in England, Feb. 


is 2 Ch. leader, oldest 


Amer. College grad.; Cinn., O., Feb. #4. 


Wihiams, Talcott (78), Editor, ex-Director Columbia 


Univ., School of Journalism; N. ¥. Gity, Jan. 24. 


S. Senator; Delaware, O., 
Mareh 30. 


Wills, Sir So Au Pres. Imperial Tobacco Co.; 


in England, 

2 a retired gree E. Ch.; 

ex-Pres. Knth Saloon "League of America; Balti. 
more, June 4. 

Winant, Forrest (39), actor; Alameda, Calif., Feb. 2. 
Wingate, Brig. Gen. G. W. UN. Y. Nat'l Guard), so 
lawyer, founder Public Schools Athletic League 

Brooklyn, March 22. 

Winslow, Brig. Gen. E. (62), designerof U. §. 
fe Honubakd and ‘Pancae Raleigh, N 
une 

Winslow, Rear Adm’l G. F. (86); New Bedford, 
Mass., Sept. 3. 

ba ‘vas (65), actor, stage directer; Boonton, 

Wise, oes A. 
N. City, March 21. 

wou, Rev. ¥ Cie (68), 


pastor Park Ave. 


Bap. : 2 Jan. 6. 
ae wr. a. 6a, actuary: N.Y. City, Dec: 
Wollt, A A. D. (65), banker publicist; Nv Y. City 


Wood, J. J. (72), engineer, electr. inventor 7 
m’uf’r; Asheville, aon oan 


Woodward, Scott (39), merchant, political leader; 


Ft. igo Tex., J a 
. (81), : . 8. Senator from Calif; aes 


tent 


wollen Fe E. (57), musical fabtsutiatle m'nf'r; . 
“Mare 15, Brig. Gen. Sir Henry (65); London, 


March 
Young, C. (84), Sec. Soc. Broo. : 
that city, May. Ya ee isi 
Young, Rev. J 
My Se 


late Czar: New Haven, 
merchant, and “richest 
London, 


Scot in the World”; July 3. 


&. actor, Shepherd ef the. Lambs, - 


a . By a, Jesuit, Musie expert; Monroe, - 
| Yourieff, Gen. ns ‘A. (70), Kin of Peter the Great and 


Ss le ies eed ek ee 


> Mrs. Frederick Adams, of Mexico City, 

Mex., $450-000 to to Y. W. C. A. for work in Mexico. 

: Altman Foundation, $50,000 to the Federation for 
the Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies. 

Dr. Gregorio Amo, of Califorma, 10,000,000 
Desetas (abt. $1,700,000) for establishment of a 
fund to permit foreign students to study at the Cen- 
tral University of Spain. He also presented King 

_—e with $400, for creation of a university. 


, Anonymous, $5,000,000 to Univ. of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Va., half of the income to be used for 
ereation of fellowships and scholarships. 


. Anonymous, $3,000,000 to Harvard Univ., Cam- 
. bridge, Mass. for dormitory. 
‘ Soa pene 31,650,000 to Cornell Univ., Ithaca, 


iN. for erection of four residence halls for women 
beiente. 

Anonymous, ‘e 250,000 to the Episcopalian Na- 
tional Cathedral, Washington, D. C. 
Anonymous, $900,000 (conditional) for one of two 
great western towers of Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, N. Y. City 

Anonymous, $500,000 to Johns Hopkins Univ., 
Baltimore, Lge 
Anonymous, $500,000 for completion and endow- 
ment of an impressive chapel to Washington Cathe- 


. ee 
cyhnonymous, $368,751 to Columbia Uniy., N. Y. 
y. 


ous, $250,000 to the aig ee for 
the Condition of the Poor, 105 E. 22d 


ates 
‘Anonymous, $250,000 to ae oe Univ., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., for new swimming 
Anonymous, $185,000 to | Bone College, Va. 
oo 3 $160,000 a Amherst College, Am- 
pers 1 Mass. for Anson D. Morse Professorship of 


——- $110,180 to Rensselaer Poly. Inst., 
Toy, N. 
Fei ality a $106,000 to Harvard. Uniy., Cam- 


bridge, 
Anonymous, $100, eee for Chapel Bldg., to Yankton 
Yankton, 


So. Dak. 
Anonymous $100,000 to St. Luke's International 
Hospital, Tokio, Japan 
Anonymous, "$100.0 000 to Harvard Univ., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to be used toward construction of a 


a 
us, $100,000 to Wilmer Clinic, Johns 


Missions of the M. 'E. 
Sani Fé ‘0 College, Peaceted by the Board at Santi- 


; Anon: ymous, ious, $100,000 to the University of Penn- 
syivania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
re he ci $98,000 to Rensselaer Poly. Inst., 


2 Sony: rYymous, two gifts of $50,000 each, to Boy 
¢ Scout Foundation of Greater New York. 
‘Anonymous, $50,000 to Harvard Univ., Cam- 
4 bridge, Mass. 

- Anonymous, $50,000 to St. Ignatius College, San 
_ Francisco, Calif. 

. a “$50,000 to Union Unlv., Jackson, 


Sars: Jane Livingston Armour, by will, $50,000 to 
Board | of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Z Senne Fr. a eid a 529 to Harvard Univ. 

Cambridge, fass.;/ $250,000 to New Englan 
_ Deaconess aceoee oston, Mass.; $50,000 to Y. W. 
aos AL; N.Y City. 


bat D. &, “Arthur J. Baldwin, East Orange, 
no SA 0000 Drew Theological Seminary, 
- Madison, ame to be changed to Drew 
; Uaiversity) ; “ $50,000 to Broadway Temple, N. 


Oy oe Mae _ 850: ag tor water 
stem, e, Keu ark, 
eggs Batnbe er Newark, 2 Ne J. $100,090 to 
Israel al, Newar' 
Soe Dana eecpOUr seotate of, $111,133 to 
d Univ ambridge, 
ioineonce Ww. Barron, a 10, aie to the Clark School 
Deaf, Northampton, 
Bare Gatherine Beveridge, $50,000 to Amer. 
“Historical Assoc. for Historical Research, in memory 
her husband. 
Pe uaries Bigelow Fund, $77,301 to Harvard Unrv., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
- Herman M. Biggs Memorial Fund, $55,491 for 
establishment of professorship for preventive medi- 
ane in New York ia eur 
George Nixon Black, Boston, ass.,. by. 
50,000 to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts.” 


y Benefactions of 1928. 
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. Mrs. T. Whitney Blake, $50,000 to Babies’ Hospital 
for an isolation ward and solarium. 

Mr. & Mis. George Blumenthal, $1,000,000 to 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, N. Y. ‘City, to acquire 
art treasures. 

Elizabeth J. Boalt, Estate of, $364, 012 to Univ. of 

Calif., Berkeley, C alif., for fellowship in jurisprudence, 

George G. Booth, ‘Detroit, Mich., $6.500,000 to 
establish Cranbrook Foundation, to complete 
development of an educational and cultural centre. 

Bertram H. Borden, $50,000 to Babies’ Hospital for 
an operating suite. 

Mrs. P. E. Bowles, $50,000 to Univ. of Calif., 
Berkeley, Calif., for fellowships in research. 

Fredenck Brown, $200,000 to the Federation for 
the Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies. 

Paul Brown, St. Louis, Mo., $100,000 Central 
College, Fayette, Mo. 

Charles F. Brush, Cleveland, Ohio, $500,000 to 
control the population of the earth 

Mrs. Lily Busch, fe will, $100, 000 to Children’s 
Hospital, St. Louis, Mo. 

Emily’ O. Butler, estate of, $500,000 to N. Y. 
Univ., for Emily O. Butler Fund. 

Aaron 8. Cades, by will, 350,000 to N. Y. Assoc. 
for the Advancement ot Atheism, on “enlightening 
the public on atheism” 

Mrs. Margaret E. Caflisch, Union City, Pa., $100,- 
000 for Freshman Dormitory, Allegheny’ Coll., 
Meadville, Pa. 

Mrs. Henry M. Cannon, Richmond, a $125,000 
to Univ. of Richmond, Va., for a chapel. 

Carnegie Corporation, $373,066 to Columbia Univ., 
N. Y. City; $200,000 to the Calif. Inst. of Technology: 
$150,000 to the Carnegie Endowment for . Int'l. 
Peace; $72,000 to Leland Stanford Junior Univ., 
Stanford, Univ., Calif.; $50,000 each to Univ. of 
Rochester, N. Y., Vassar College, Wesleyan College 
and Milwaukee-Downer. 

Frank P. Carpenter, Manchester, N. H., $300,000 
to Dartmouth eee Hanover, N. H., for a new 
Fine Arts buidin, 

Mr. & Mrs, rank M. Cary, Lafayette, Ind., $50,- 
900 to Purdue Univ., Lafayette, In 

Miss Ellen Gray ‘Cary, by will, $50, 000 Perkins 
Ser ae and Mass. Sch. for the Blind, Watertown, 


Mr. Earle P. Charlton, $110,000 we the Clark 
School for the Deaf, N orthampton Mas 

Eversley Childs, N. Y. Clty, $180, (000 to the Leon- 
ard Wood Memorial for the Eradication of of ee 

William Hamlin Childs, Brooklyn, N will 
$50,000 each to Brooklyn Bureau of snartgiene peck 
os a Hospital; the Bowling Green Neighbor- 


ssoc. 

T. N. Coe, estate of, $100,000 to Univ. of Maine, 
Orono, Me. 

Dr. Archibald C. Coolidge, Boston, Mass., by will, 
$180,000 to Harvard Univ., to be held in trust; 
$50,000 t to Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Albert Cowles, Mr. & Mrs, Wm. Cowles and Mr. & 
Mrs. Philip B. Stewart, $350,000 to Yale Univ., to 
establish the Alfred Cowles Foundation, in memory 
of father of Mrs. Stewart, Albert and William Cowles. 

William N. Cromwell, N. Y. City, $160,000 to 
French or Franco-American charities 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 350,000 to the Clark School 
aon the Deaf, Northampton, Mass 

James G. Cutler, Estate of, $2, 650,000 to Univ. of 
Rochester, N. 

Sir Mtonnion & Davis, Montreal, Canada, by will, 
$100,000 each to Montreal General Hospital; ‘Notre 
Dame Hospital; Federation of Jewish, the Y. M. B.A. 
an athletic organization 

Miss Isabel Davis, by will, $585,774 to Presbyterian 


Hospital, N. Y. City. 
H. Déitnison, (in memory of), $75,000 to 
1,000,000 to 


Chas. 

Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn 

Chauncey M. Depew, by will, $1 
Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn.; $100,000" to the 
Village of Peekskill, N.’ Y., for educational and 
other public uses. 

Dr. Charles A. Dewey, by will, que 000 Rochester 
General Hospital, Rochester, N. 

Mrs. James . Donahue ana Mrs. Charles 
(daughters of the late £. W. Woolworth) $100,000 
to the Museum of the City of New York, Gracie. 
Mansion, East River & 88tn St., N. Y. City. 

. M. Duke, $150,000, for buliding, to Lincoln 
Memorial Uniy., Harrogate, Ten 

C. C. Dula, N. Y. Clty, $200, 060 to Duke Univ., 
Durham, N. Car, - 

Theodore P. Ellis, Worcester, Mass., $100,000 to 
the Widows and Orphans’ Home of the Int'l. Printing 
Pressmen’s Union, of Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. 

Charles C. Ely, Boston, Mass., by. will, $100,000, 
income to be used for advancing 2 reform "movement 
in politics, $50,000 each to Board of Home Missfons 
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sbyterian Church, 
Bitten aide Ne Y¥-. City; ana the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, N. Y. City. 

Amos F. Eno, ee of, $333,584 to Columbia 
Oniv., N. ¥. City. 

Abe. Erlanger, NK. Y¥. City, $50,000 to National 
Farm School, Doylestown, Pa. 

B. F. Fackenthal, Jr., Riegelsville, Pa., $200, 600 
to and Marshall Coll., Laneaster, Pa., for 
“Packenthal Laboratories”. 

Mrs. Charles Stebbins Fairchild, $249,908 to 
Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

OE ae G. Farlow, estate of, $100,000 to Harvard 

miv., Cambridge, Mass. 

Fred = Pht eae or $1, 008, Rey 

he Poor, ‘or erection of new bui a 
wee Fitkin, N. We City, $1,000,000 to Yale 
University, New Haven Conn. 

Mrs. Mary Ann Fitzgerald, by. will, $5,000,000. to 
St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City 

Bernard Flexner, N. Y- City, $50, 000 to Bryn 
Mawr, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


¥. City; New York 


Rube Robert Fogel, by will, about $1,500,000 to } Miss 


the Pacific Hebrew tan a Asylum and Home 
Society, Sam Francisco, Calif 

James B. !ford, by will, $200,000 to N. Y. Inst. for 
Deaf & Dumb; $100,000 each to Amer. Geographical 
ae and the Lincoln Hospital & Home; $50,000 each 
‘to Museum. of Amer. Indian-Heye Foundation and 
ee Explorers’ Club, N. ¥- 


City. 
William Fox, N. Y. City. $250,000 to United 
Jewish Cam 


paign. 

Felix Fuld, Newark, N. J., $250,000 to Beth Israel 

Hospital, Newark, N. J. 

Elbert. H. Gory estate of, $50,000 to New York 
University; $50,000 . Lincoln’ Memorial Univ., 
Cumberland Gap, T 

Frank L. Day, $165. 000 to Brown Uniy., Provi- 
dence, R. L 

General Education Board, promised toward 
Institute of Biology, $3,000,000 to Harvard Univ., 
E Mass. ; Solio 666. ~~ Cornell Univ., 


Eee 
aes 
#85 
ES. 
433 
te 
g 
F 
EOE 
ag 
ba 
SE 
Bc 
Mad 
Zane. 
eee 


ee Ala.; $78, au to toward Univ., 
000 to Livingston cots Salisbury, N.C. 
AP. 'G jam Jose, Galif., $1,500,000 to 
Univ. of. California, Berkeley, "Calif. 
Josep! Gill, Melbourne, Australia, £350,000 
(abt, 31, 750,000) to the Salvation Army for the 
Paplincurae, Sydney and Goulburn branches of the 


Arm 

Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics, $290,000 to Univ. of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash.; $120,000 to Leland Stanford Junior 
Univ., Stanford University, Calif. 

Augustus Coe Gurnee, estate of, $400,000 to Har- 
vard Univ., Cambridge, Mass 

Charles M. Hall, estate of, “Niagara Falls, N. Y., 

* $2,000,000 for inauguration of Harvard Yencheng 
Institute of Chinese Studies,—Harvard Univ., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. and Yeneheng Univ., Peking, ‘China, 
joint beneficiaries. 

Edward 8. Harkness, $500,000. to Taft “School, 
Watertown, Comn.; $100,000 to the Boys’ Club of 
New York towards erection of club; $50,000 to Boy 
Scout Foundation of Greater New York: $50,000 to 
the Clark School for the Deaf, N orthampton, Mass. 

William E. Harmon, by will, $500,000 to the 
Harmon Foundation. 

Wm. W. Harrison, | egupeiny end Pa., $60,000 to 
Uniy. of Penn., Phila., 

Mr. & Mrs. Harvey *S: ar ami Akron, Ohio, 
$60,000 to Princeton Univ., N. 

Charles Hayden, $100,000 , “the Boys’ Club of 
New York, towards erection of club 

Miss Alice W. Hayes, by will, $890, 728 to City of 
Newark, N. J., for establishment of municipal parks. 

Louis Heineman, by will, $280, , to vided 
equally between. Hebrew Union Coll. of Cincinnati, 
nl and Jewish Consumptive Sanitarium, Denver, 
‘Colo 

Hekman Bros., Grand Rapids, Mich., $65,000 to 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Mic ichigan. 

“Mrs. Mary F. Henderson, $200,000 and a 4,000 
acre farm In Missouri to Battle Creck College, Mieh., 
In the interest of race betterment. 

Harmon W. Hendricks, — of, $250,000 to 
Museum of the American Indian, N. Y. City. 

Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn, $50, 000 to St. Lawrence 
ba a Canton, N. Y¥., for additions to the new 

rmitor 

T. ‘Allon aa Glen Mills, Pa., $125,0€0 to Haver- 
ford Coll., Pa. 

Michael THollander, 
Beth Israel Hospital, Newark, 

Uri T. Hungerford, by will, bo 638, 365 to the Char- 
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Sata N. J., $60,000 to 


ital, To! 


rford: Hi rrington, Conn 
lotte Hungerford Hospital, 1 0e 50,000 to be used as 


1 Peis a ont er aiaee rei; Athens, Ga. 
oan Tune V--0: ‘0 Fat 
‘Archer M. Huntington, $100,000, to the National 


Sculpture Soc. 
Ww. R. Irby, $736,000 to Tulane Univ., New Orleans, 


La. 3 
Benjamin M. Jackson, $50,000 to Brown Univ. 


MS Sh = 

Fred M.: Jackson, see to Woman’s Coll. of 
Alabama, Montgomery, 

Mr. & Mrs. George C. Jenkins, Baltimore, Md.. 
$200, Silage 7 Ree ter 7 Memorial Library, Loyola - 
College, Baltimore. 

Mrs. Oliver Gould Jennings, 3140,000 to the 
Babies’ Hospital Building Fund, to equip a ward 
floor. 

Eldridge R. Johnson, Mooretown, N. J., $266,666 
to Univ. of Penn.. Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

Nathan 8. & ‘Ralph Jonas, Brooklyn, N. ¥., 
$250,000 to Brooklyn Jewish "Hospital: Name of 
Hospital changed to The Nathan S. Jonas Hospital. 

B. B. Jones, $122,000 to Blue Mountain College, — 


EE. A. Jones. by will, $50,000 to House of Mercy _ 
Hospital, Pittsfield, Mass- 

Herschel V. Jones, Minneapolis, Minn. $700,000 
eolleetion of prints to the Minneapolis Institute of 

rts. 

Mrs. Annie C. Kane, N. Bee City, by will, beat 
000 each to Home for curabiea: snd. _Cohimbia 

-; $200,000 to Old Ther and ieod Couples; 

$100,000 each to N. Y. Assoe. for Fm; Condi- 
tions of the Poor: N. ¥- City 
Society; Church of the Incarnation, and the —- 
and Diocese of Colorado, $200,000; $50,000 ta 
General Episcopal Theological E 

Mrs. John Innes Kane, by will, $1,006,000 toN.¥. 
Orthopaedia Dispensary & Hosp. N. ¥. City, 
$350,000 to the Sarah Sehermerhorm Convalescent 
and Eresh-Air Home, operated at Milford, Comm. by - 
the N. Y¥. Protestant Episcopal Missiem Society; — 
$50,000 to Leonard Wood Memorial for the Eradiea- 
tion of Leprosy; $50,000 for the tera be 2 pr 
American Foundation for Mental Hygiene; $100, 
to Hope Farm, Verbank, Dutchess Co, N.Y. 

John P. Kane, estate: of, SNetalong to Boy Scout. 


Louis G. Kaufman, N. Y. City, $100,000 to Gra- 
ie High School, el eaten Mich.y for seholar- 


Henry Ki Kaufman, Pittsburgh, Pa., $200,000 to the 


¥ 

Dr. Howard A. Kelly, Balto. ees Nycologteal 

Library valued at £106,000 to Univ. ef Michigan, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

ae Kennedy, $50,000 to Broadway Temple, 
E. W. King, Bristol, Tenn., $80,000 to King 

Coieee: Bristol, Tenn. 

Fred M. Kirby. $110,000. to the Clark School 
| for Pattie Deaf, Northampton, > Se te 
fe ette College, Easton, Pa. : 

astiamn S. Kresge, $725,000 to the ex 
Featdation for an orphanage where children. wilh 
eared for in individual houses and reaved in the at- 
mosphere of a private home. 

Mrs. Jessie S. Landon, Indianapolis, Ind., $50,000 
to Univ. of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. : 
Mr. & Mrs. Albert D. Lasker, Chicago, iL. $1,000,- 
900 to Univ. of Chicago, HI, for creation’ of “The 

Lasker Foundation for Medical Researeh.’* 
Nina Lea, estate of, $160,000 to Univ, of Penn.,- 
Mena. Pa.; $150,000 to Harvard Univ., Cambridge, 


ass. 

aoe Leblang, $50,000 to United Jewish Cam- 
paign. 

George W. Le fot by will, $258,000 to Cornell 


Univ., Ithaca, N 
Lehman, $50,000 to United Jewish 


pio a poppers eal 


whe vorbaoe’ 


sapien pia pamesatccps pete MESO NE 


Herbert a: 
| Campaign. 
Charles Lennig, by will, ee to University 
- Aisiph J tichetorn Chea “AL, by will, about 
olph chstern, Chicago, bout 
$400,000 to the Untv. of C nieago, ) “) 
Lucius N. Littauer, $156,121 to “‘Harvare ‘Univ., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
James T. Luptom, oe Tenn., $250,000 
to Oglethorpe Univ., Atlanta, Ga, 
am hee an@ Anna, Mahnken, $100,000 to 
. W.C. Bayonne, N. J. 
Ne syeavtin Sabeeen Spring Lake, N. a $50,000 te 
ee a ps Meer or Pa, 
ir Ts omas Malone. Waildwic! J. 
eae 000 My be sore cious Univ. ; Washing an D = c. 
rst B.S 50,000 to 
Baer jue. Baldwin “On me EN xe in 
John Markle, N. Y. G Ye $500,000 to Salvation : 
Army for erection of residence for business w. “4 
$500,000 to Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa.; $2: "000 
to Reformed Church for the Ministers’ Pension Fund, 


x e ; 2 
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Louis Marshall, $100,000 to Agro-Joint, age : 
' Amer. Jewish sore Distribution Combulttes for 
a eee activities in Russia.; $50,000 to United 


Ida Means Mason, y will, $50,000 each, to Tuske- 
ee Normal icant aites Pathous School, Ala.; 
mpton Agricultural fostitats 
Scottish Rite Masons of the Southern Jurisdiction, 
Supreme Council, $1,000, “gh to George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 

John ather, by will, $900, 000 for establishment of 
2 hospital in or near Port Jefferson, L. L., to be non- 
er 


Edward B. Robinette, Phila., Pa., $250, Le to the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia,’ P: 

Miss Ella A. Rogers, by will, abt. $300, 000 to 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, N. Y. City 

Mrs. Isaac Lothrop egy estate of, $175, 616 to 
Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Julius Rosenwald, Chicago, ITll., $5,000,000 (df 
$5,000,000 more is raised) to Amer, Jewish Joint 
Agricultural Corporation, to settle Jewish farms in the 
Crimea and the Ukraine; $2,000,0000 to the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund; $500,000 to Hebrew Union Coll. 
Rabbinical Training Sch., Braye oO. 

By ockefeller Foundation, $3,500,000 to Cambri 
S. & We. A. Saiiy. Kings Mt., No. Car.,} Univ., England, on conditions; $1,451,013 for Toke 
$70,000 to Lenoir-Rhyne Coil., Hickory, No. Car. | and control of hookworm disease, yellow fever and 

“Bruce MeDonald, Logan, Ww. Va., $100,000 to | malaria; $1,432,000 to Univ. of Brussels, Belgium 
Morms Harvey Coll., Barboursville, W. Va... for the | $1,004,000 to Univ. of Lyon, France; $622,500 to N. 
erection of a men’s dormitory Y. Academy of Medicine; $603,000 in Fellowships in 

John H. McFadden, Phila., Pa., by will, 43 fine | medical education and public health; $529,000 to 
Portraits and iandscapes valued at over $2,000,000 | Schools of hygiene and public health; $490, 000 to 
to the ag Pra e Museum of Art, Pa. Biology, Physics and Chemistry; $400, 000 to endow 

Salina B. Mcilhenny, Philadelphia, Pa. $50,000, projected College of Nursing at St. Luke’s Int'l. 
to Univ. of Penn., Philadelphia, Pa. Hospital at Tokio, Japan; $400,000 for the Faculty 

Mr. & Mrs. George A. MeKinlock, $91,087 of Medicine, Sao Paulo, Brazil; $387, 034 for County 
Harvard Unty., Cambridge, ag Health W ork: $349,750 for Nurse Training and dis- 

Dr. Milton Ash . N. ¥.,| pensary service: $390,000 to the Amer. Univ. in 

SS, i Beirut: $200,000 to Paris Natural History Museum; 

managed. free orphanage), 7 Re $131,850 to Health Section of League of Nations; 
Samuel Mektoberts, $50, 000" to etesiwan $100:000 to Keio Univ., Japan. 

Baeinie. Ne ys Ct John D. Rockefeller, Jr., $4, 000,006 for restoring 

Andrew. W. Melon, $100,000 to the Clark School | historic town of W illiamsburg, Va.; $2,000,000 to 

for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. University City, Paris, France, for construction and 

Charles E. Merrill, $100,000 to Amherst College. | development of a central building in the new students 
Sad Mass., for Charles Morton Merrill Scholar- | city; $2,000,000 for building of a museum in Jeru- 
ship Fund. salem; 60 acres of land (valued at 3500.000) to West- 

C. O. G. Miller, $52,937 to Leland Stanford Junior chester County for the Saw Mill River Parkway 
Uni ye Stanford Uni versity, Calif. under construction by Westchester Co. Park Sree 

Mrs. Nathan J. Miller, N. mission, White Plains, N. Y.; $298,000 to the Y. 

C. A.; $500, 000 to the Amer. Jewish Joint peter ey 
tural ‘Corp.: $280,259 to Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, 
Calif., for site of Int’l. House; $250,000 to Northern 
Baptist Church; $250,000 to Northern Baptist Con- 
vention; $200,000 to building fund of Museum of the 
City of New York; $100,000 to Boys’ Club of New 
York towards erection of club; $100,000 to Leonard 
Wood Memorial for the Eradication of Leprosy in 
the Philippines; $100,000 to United Jewish Cam- 
paign; $72,000 to Welfare Council of N. Y. City; 
$60,000 to Town of Mt. Pleasant, N. Y. toward 
building the Lake Road. 

Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, $5,000,000 
to the Great Smoky Mountains National Park fund; 
$152,930 to Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass.; 
$50,000 to Univ. of Penn., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edwin Webster Sanborn, by will, $1,500,000 to 
Nartmouth College, $400,000 of which be ‘for erection 

of building to be called Sanborn Hous 

¥. Augustus Pcie et estate = °31, 158,519.53 
to Columbia Uniy., N. Y. City. 

Mortimer L. Sanit, $50, 000 to United Jewish 
Campaign; $50,000 to Taft Preparatory School, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Walter Schmidt, $325,000 to St. Xavier College, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Schumann-Heink, Madame Ernestine, $250,000 
estate at Grossmont, Calif, as “rest camp” for dis- 
abled veterans of the world war. 

Edward F. Searles, rt of, $324,815 to Univ, 
of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Charles F. T. Seaverns, Hartford, Conn., $51,000 
to Colby Coll., Waterville, 

Gen. Charles H. Sherrill, We Y. City, $55,000 to 
Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Louis get eae or will, $467,580 to Presbyterlan 
Hospital, N. 

Lee Shubert, ry 000 to United Jewish Campaign. 

John R. Slattery, $1,300,000 principal of estate left 
in trust for widow, to New York Public Library. 

Lenox Smith, Estate of, $55,349 to Columbia Untv.; 
N. Y. City. 

James Speyer, $200,000 to the building fund of 
Museum of the City of New York. 

Mrs. Thomas J. Stearns, estate of, $50,000 to 
Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass, 

Benjamin Stern, N. Y. City, phe aad to Yale Uni- 
versity, for Louis ‘Stern Memorial 

Eugene Stevenson, by will, $100, 008 Pr New York 
University. 

Nathan Straus, $100,000 for reconstruction work in 
Palestine. ~ 

Mr. & Mrs. S. W. Straus, $50,000 to United Jewish 
Campaign. 

Olivia Eggleston Phelps Stokes, by will, $125,000 
to Tuskegee Normal and Indust! ‘trial Institute, Ala.; 7 
$100,000 each to Berea College, Ky.; Hampton 
Normal & Agricultural Inst., Va.; Young Women’s 
Christian Assoc., N. Y¥. city; $50,000 Union Theo- 
Jogical Seminary, N. Y. City. 


to 


Ogden Mills, $60,000 to Univ. of Callf., Berkeley, 
Calif., for chair of philosophy. 

Mrs. Wm. Henry Moore, N. Y. City, $400,600 to 
Amherst Coll., Amherst, Mass., for new chemistry 
en, bidz., to be known as ‘Moore Memorial’’; 
375,000 to Boys’ Club of N. Y. towards erection of 


~ Club. 

Andrew B. Murray, Charleston, So. Car., $100,000 

to College of Sieariaston, Charleston, So. Car. 

Aaron Naumburg, by Will, $250,000 to Federation 
_ for Goto Catholie Jewish Philanthropic Societies; $150,- 

olic Charities; $50,000 to Charity Chest 

- of Fur Indust 
Mr. & Mrs. Francis Neilson, Chicago, Ill., $50,000 
to building scheme of ave Cathedral, England. 

Michael FE. O’ Donovan, Y. City, by will, $468,- 
470 to Cardinal Hayes, a be used for Catholic 
charities, and particularly for erection of Catholic 
high schools. 
Mrs. Emeline H. Olin, $100,000 to Wesleyan Univ., 
“teal Conn. 

Mrs. Moihe Ottenberg, by will, $500,000 to 
Federation for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic 
Societies. 

James Ward Packard, roe Ohio, $1,200,000 
to eaties wack Bethlehem, P 
illiam A. Paine, pet 900 i the Clark School for 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Ellis L. Phillips, $500,000 to Broadway Temple, 


ae =: Cit: 
- ras nk, tips, $50, Se be the Clark School for 
d es @ Beat orthampton,- 
y fiipps N. ¥. City, $831,000 


fiaiy ue Senn. Phils. 
Vv. 0 3 
eae Whitne "Phony, Estate of, $728,000 to 
um Univ. 
John O. H. Pitney, ation, N. J., by will, $100,000 
atd Home for Aged’ and Respectable 


oT te Amel N. Y- feet $100,000 to Jewish 

minary of 

fa Theotopice C. Procter, Gincinnati, Gat $2,500,000 
Oy John J. Raake D, Wilmingto hee $1, area 


ainpton, Brooks ais, estate of, $136,066 to Univ. of 


eee Lingolnton, No. Car, $200,000 to 


Lee 
: - l., Hickory, No. 
Lenoir aaa nye Co Ss, New Haven, Coe ., $50,000 to 


agnus Both New Haven, | Conde 
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John G. gy ae Dk, $50,000 to Ohio 
Nortbern Univ., Ada, oO. 

Roland L. Taylor, Philadelphia, Pa., $50,000 to 
Washington @. C) Cathedral for a Children’s 
Chapel on the main floor. 

William Boyce Thompson, N. Y. City, $150,000 
to Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H.; $135,000 
to Clark School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 

J. C. Tise, $100,000 and 1,900 acres of land to build 
and endow home, hospital, ete. at Winston-Salem, 
No. Car. for indigent traveling salesmen. . 

Fred’k. Vanderbilt, $233,333 to Columbia 
Univ., N. Y. C., for Vanderbilt Clinic. : 

Harold 8. Vanderbilt, $100,000 to Columbia Univ., 
N.Y. C., for Vanderbilt Clinic. 

Royal Victor, estate of, $117,054 to Leland Stan- 
ford Junior Univ., Stanford University, Calf. 

Frederick G. Voss, by will, $500,000 to the Ameri- 
ean Museum of Natural History, N. Y. City. 

Felix M. Warburg, $1,000,000 to the American 
Jewish Joint Agricultural Association to make 
farmers out of Jews in southern Russia; $50,000 to 
Federation for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic 
Societies. 

: us Ward, estate of, $350,000 to Harvard 
Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

F. R. Welles, $50,000 to Univ. of Rochester, N. Y- 

for Alumni Scholarships om Rhodes Scholarship 
_ principles. i 
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James G. Wentz, N. ¥. City, by will, $180,250 
each to the Waltham School for Girls, Mass.> New 
Church Theological School, Cambridge, a4 
Board of Missions of the New Jerusalem Chureh; 
$160,250 to the Amer. Swendenborg Printing and 
Publishing Society; $100,000 to Urbana Univ., Ohio. 

Ww. J. Wharton, Brooklyn,N. Y., by will, $116,500 
to charitable mstituticns. 

Mrs. William A. White and children,Mrs. White's 
collection of Shakespeare quartos, valued at $417,125 
to Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Payne Whitney, N. Y.»City, by will, to aid in oe 
port of educational amd scientific progress, $25,972,- 
124 as trust fund to be operated by his executors and 
U. S. Trust Co.; N. Y. Publie Library, $6,210,729; 
Medical College of Cornell Univ. and Yale Unity, 
each, $2,823,057; Preparatory School at Groton, 
$1,129,222; Nassau Hospital, $564,611. 

Mrs. Gertrude (Clark) Whittall, of Shrewsbury, 
Mass., $200,000 to Grand Lodge of Masons of Mass. 

James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt., $100,000 to 
Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 

hope Winter, $50,000 to United Jewish Cam- 
paign. 

Mrs. Ann Woggoner, Fort Worth, Tex., $94,000 
to Texas Woman's College, Ft. Worth, Fexas. 

William Ziegler, Jr., $50,000 te Harvard Univy., 


+ Cambridge, Mass. 


NN 


NEAR EAST RELIEF IN 1928. 


Near East Relief is an organization chartered by 
Act of Congress of August 6, 1929. The present field 
of operation embraces three areas: Greece and her 
islands including stations in Constantinople, Bul- 
garia and Egypt; the Caucasus area including the 
Georgian republic, Russian Armenia and Persia; 
Syria and Palestine. Administrative centres are 
Athens, Leninakan (formerly Alexandropol), Ar- 
menia, Tabriz (Persia) and Beirut (Syria). Annual 
geport is made to Congress. The central head- 
uarters of Near East Relief are at No. 151 Fifth 

venue, New York City. The field Administration 
is centered in six regional offices in different parts of 
the country. In addition to these main field offices 
there are a few offices in the larger states. ‘ 

The officers of Near East Relief are: Chairman, 
James L. Barton; vice-chairman, John H. Finley; 
eneral secretary, Charles V. Vickrey; treasurer, 
Neveland E. Dodge; assistant-treasurer, E. C. 
Miller; general counsel, Frank L. Polk. The execu- 
tive committee consists of Edwin M. Bulkley, chair- 
man, James L. Barton, Cleveland E. Dodge, John 
H. Finley, James G. Harbord, Harold A. Hatch, 
William B. Millar, Henry Morgenthau, George A. 
Plimpton, Albert Shaw and Charles V. Vickrey. 

Near East Relief succeeded the Armenian and 
Syrian Relief Committee, originally established in 
1915, following an appeal for American relief to 
victims of massacres which came from Henry 
Morgenthau, then United States Ambassador to 
Turkey. The organization has saved from _ starva- 
tlon more than a million children and adults. Its 
activities now are principally the care of children 
orph: by the war, but during 1928 it also aided 
medically and by giving work, aproximately 15,000 
adults, mostly women and children. The total 
number of hospitals and clinics maintained or sub- 
sidized by Near East Relief is 34 giving 1,483,341 
treatments in the course of the year. Used clothing 
and shoes to the amount of 382,867 pounds, net, were 
contributed through the year from every part of the 
United States. ¢ 

The overseas staff of Near Hast Relief comprises 
39 American men and women ‘and several thousand 
native helpers. During 1928 76,348 children were 
cared for in one way or another by Near East Relief. 
Of this total 5,863 were in the organization’s institu- 
tions, 6,036 in subsidized native institutions, 495 in 
working boys’ homes. In f: lies and industry 1,152 
were supported and 17,222 more were supervised in 
homes in which they have been outplaced from the 
Near East Relief orphanages. The anti-malaria 
rogram at Mosul aided 800 per month. Emergency 
eeding, made possible by special donations, was 
given in Beirut to 535, in Greece during the dengue 
fever period to 2,100, during the Corinth earthquake 
to, 14,300 and during the Bulgarian earthquake to 
950. The health wagon in the Caucasus ministered 
to 8,000 boys and girls and medical service was 
given to 8,800 wherever clinics were established in all 
areas. Partially maintained were 83 in the refugee 
schools at Oropos, Greece, and dependent children 
of employees in Beirut, Athens and the Caucasus 


numbered 673. ‘Children dependent en workers in 
Near East Relief industrial rooms in Ath 


thens, Con- _ 


stantinople and Beirut counted up to 2,365. Aided 
in miscellaneous ways connected with outplacement, 
travel, personal service and so on have been 3.974 in 
Athens and Beirut. Im connection with the Russian 
Cross industries in Bulgaria 6,000 children have 
been helped. % 
The auditor’s report covering the peried ending 
June 30, 1928, shows that up to that date the net 
cash contributions to Near Bast Relief amounted to 
$88,951,567.86, and that its disbursements amouni 
to $88,566,606.15. In addition, Near East ef 
received through the United States Relief Adminis- 
tration, prior to 1921, flour valued at $12,800,000 
and it. values the buildings, land rtation, 
equipment, service, food and other supplies contri- 
buted in the Near East at $5,000,000. This bie 
the total amount administered up to $106,366,606.15. 
Near East Relief orphans haye been outplaced 
in homes and in industry in Macedonia, Greece, 
Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Armenia, Georgia, Persia, 
Bulgaria, Rumania’ and the tine and their 
business success has been extraordinary. The girls 
go out well trained in hygiene, sanitation, good 
cooking and skilful baby tending. Im the Caucasus 
a as well as boys study agriculture. Every child, 
y or girl, is equipped with a trade, craft or knowl- 
edge of agriculture bie goes out Mm the world to 


maintain himself. ninakan in the Caucasus 


? 


and on the Island of Syra are suecessful vocational — 


sch 


as it 


iS} ining 
School in Greece is Dow operating on the Island. of 
Syra. The Armenian government is eager to secure 
from the nursing school at all possible 
graduates to serve as community nurses. pee 
The League of Nations commission engaged im 
placing men on farms in Macedonia, a plan recom- 
mended by Near Hast Relief, has been in charge of an 
international, committee headed by Charles 
of New York. This im) 


portant work was aug 


by Henry Morgenthau of the’ executive committee - 


of Near East Relief. Another Near East Relief man 
served as liaison on the commission of the Le: 
of Nations which has transferred to date more 
15,000 prisoners of war from Turkey to i 
Another Near East Relief executive was appointed 
on the commission to investigate means of settling 
on land in Syria the 80,000 refugee Armenians from 
Turkey who are in Aleppo and Beirut and Near Bast 
Relief funds provided from volunteer sources has 
pointed the way for action by the French Mandate 
Government. Ten 
For the sixth time International ¢ “Rule 
des re ies oueeaven on the ae 4 SUR in 
r, f ie day was aj Be y the 
tional Near | ‘Aeyohatthe 4 
Vickrey is president. 


Interna- 
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Aviation 


in 1928. 


NOTASLE FEATS IN AVIATION IN 1928, 


The year 1928 was marked by notable feats in | 
aviation. The account of the flight of Sir George 
Hubert Wilkins and Lieut. Carl Ben Eielson 
across the Arctic Ocean from Alaska to Spitzbergen 
and the tragedy of the “Italia” after the Italian 
dirigible had made a successful voyage to the Pole 
and back to Spitzbergen only to meet destruction 
on an exploring trip northeast of the islands will be 
* a gee a “Polar Explorations’’ on page 740 of 


manac. 

One of the most remarkable flights of all times 
was that across the Pacific Ocean from San Francisco 
to Honolulu to Suva and the Fiji Islands and to Mel- 
bourne, Australia his was made by_ Capt. 
Charles E. 


Sy Y 

Kingsford-Smith, Commander-and- 
chief pilot, and Capt. Charlies T. P. Uim, his assist- 
ant, both Aust: ns, and Lieut. Com. H. W. 
Lyon, Jr., navigator, and James W. Warner, radio 
4 operator, Americans. All served as awators in the 
z. World War. The machine that they used, the 
“Southern Cross’, was built up from two Fokkers 
which Capt. Sir rge H. Wilkins Bad during his 
first disastrous year in Alaska. One was a three- 
motored plane and the other was a single-motored 
-. transport with a Liberty engine, and both were 
eracked up. The planes were shipped back to the 
a Boeing factory in Seattle and there rebuilt. The 
a. 72-foot wing of the three-motored ship was placed 
a on the fuselage of the transport and three Wright 
5 Whirlwind motors installed. It had a gasoline 
capacity of more than 1,100 gallons. 

G. Allen Hancock of Los Angeles, furnished the 
money for the airship which he gave to Capt. Kings- 
ford-Smith and Ulm on their arrival in Australia. 

The four aviators took off from Oakland May 31 
at 8:51 A. M. Pacific time, and landed at Wheeler 
. Field, Honolulu, at 12:19 P. M. Pacific time June 1, 

making the 3,400-mile ocean hop in 27 hours 28 
_- minutes. They flew their ship to the Island of 
Kauai 90 miles, on the afternoon of June 2 and the 
mext day took off from Barking Sands for Suva, 
Fiji Islands, the longest flight in the trip 3,138 
miles over water, which they reached on Monday, 
haying made the distance in 3414 hours. 

The monoplane left Suva on Thursday morning 
and wert to Naselai Beach where they took off on 
a Friday, and reached Brisbane in Australia at 10 

" A. M. Saturday, June 9, completing the first air 
Ss of the Pacific. The last hop of 1,762 miles 
took 21 hours 28 minutes and much of the time 
ep BA fought gales. They received an enormous 
acclaim there and at Sydney where they arrived on 
the 10th, completing their 7,500 miles flight from 
Oakland. Parliament voted them £5,000. 

. The aviators later flew to Melbourne, then took a 


radio, with the mainland. 
- COSTES AND LEBRIX. ,. 
_An aviation performance of the first order in 1928 
Was the t of tes and LeBrix, Capt. 
Dieudonne is a war ace with thirteen enemy 
lanes to his credit; he twice won the world’s long 
Lt. Commander Joseph LeBrix 
filer and navigator with a record 
They left Paris in their huge two- 
lace all metal Breguet with a 600-horsepower 
ano-Suiza engine, on Oct. 10, 1927, and flew to 
‘St. Louls in Senegal, mae 2,700 miles away in 
25 hours and 20 minutes. ‘hey left there on Oct. 
14 and in 19 hours and 50 minutes had crossed the 
South Atlantic and landed in a field at Port Natal, 
Brazil. Notwithstanding clouds and fog they hit 
the coast within 25 miles of the objective. 
On Oct. 16 they started for Rio de Janeiro and 
made 900 miles in thick weather, landing at Cara- 
yellas, and the next day went on to Rio, 465 miles 
away. On Oct. 19 they took off for Buenos Aires, 
fogs and storms making it a most dangerous trip. 
They came down at Pelotas, and the next day went 
on to Buenos Aires. They made several side trips, 
one to Assuncion and back to Buenos Aires, the same 
‘day, a flight of 1,430 miles. On Dec. 3 they made a 
non-stop trip to Rio again in terrible weather. Again 
- on . 12 they flew to Buenos Aires, rested six 
-hours, and went on over the Andes at an altitude o1 
20,000 feet in the night to Santiago, Chile, a distance 
of 2,180 miles, which they made in 20 hours, 38 


ance 
isa French navy 
equal to Costes’. 


f “fle 
Tipe on Jan. 16 flew to .Carracas, Venezuela; 


on Jan. 21 they flew to Baranquilla, Colombia, and 
three days later returned to Colon. On Jan. 26 
they fiew to Guatemala City and on Jan. 29 they flew 
to Mexico City. Their next hop was to New Orleans 
on Feb. 4, 1,000 miles, in 10 hours and 8 minutes. 
Phe next stop was Montgomery; 2 days later, on 
Feb. 8, they took off for Washington through heavy 
clouds, rain and fog all the way, there making a 
perfect landing at Bowling Field after a flight of 
¢ hours. They had then been in the air 212 hours 
and 57 minutes actual flying time; had covered 2z,- 
843 miles at 107.5 miles an hour. Their reception 
Was most cordial. 

They flew on Feb. 11 to Mitchel Field, Long Island, 
completing their 23,000 Paris to New York flight. 
The Breguet had flown 40,000 miles before the start 
of the trip, but had a new motor put in before 
leaving Paris. The plane is 27 feet long, has a 
wing spread of 42 feet and weight 9,600 pounds, 
loaded, when it took off. 

The French aviators put in a new motor in New 
York and on Mar. 2 started for Detroit. The 
motor froze and they were obliged to descend at 
Sharon, Pa., but after that it behaved well. They 


stopped at Detroit and were guests of Henry Ford | 


on Mar. 4, and at Chicago they were warmly greeted 
on Mar. 5. They made San Francisco in two hops, 
stopping at Rock Springs, Wyo., and reached Mills 
Field Mar. 7. 

They sailed with their airplane Korea Maru for 
Tokio on Mar. 15, arriving there on Mar. 31. ‘They 
took off from Tokio Sunday April 8, and reached 
Hanoi, Indo-China, on Monday, flying more than 
4,000 kilometers in 28 hours 40 minutes, being 
delayed by fog several hours in China where they 
stopped for gasoline. They flew to Calcutta on 
Tuesday, to Karachi (2,300 Kilometers) on Wednes- 
day, Aleppo, Syria, (3,400 kilometers) with a stop 
for fuel at Basra, on Thursday; stopped at Athens 
and Marseilles, reached Paris on Saturday the 14th. 

They had a remarkable reception, the President 
decorating each with the cross of the Officer of the 
Tegion of Honor. They also received the $500 
prize awarded by the French Academy of Sports 
for the annual outstanding event in aviation. 

Later at the American Embassy they received the 
Distinguished Flying Crosses voted them by 
Congress. 


BREMEN CROSSES THE ATLANTIC. 


The pioneer flight from Europe to America was 
accomplished on April 13, when the Junkers mono- 
plane Bremen, Captain Herman Koehl and Com- 
mandant James Fitzmaurice, Chief of the _ Irish 
Free State Air Force, as co-pilots, and with Baron 
Gunther von Huenefeid. financial backer of the 
enterprise as passenger, made a forced landing on 
Greenely Island, just off the southern coast of 
Labrador in the Straits of Belle Isle. Since the 
builder of the Junkers machines believed that the 
trip to America could not be accomplished, and his 
opposition promised to receive official sanction 
Baron von Huenfeld, who had risked his entire for- 
tune on the venture, left Germany quietly on March 
26, at 8:20 A. M., and arrived at the Baldonnel air- 
drome, Dublin, at 4:30 P. M. on the same day, 
making a total flying time of 9 hours and 35 minutes 
(allowing for a difference of one hour and 25 minutes 
between Berlin and Dublin time). 

Unfavorable weather, however, Perens the 
Bremen from taking the air untii the mor ng of 
April 12. After being sighted over Costello, Gal- 
way, at 7:05 A. M., during the rest of the journey 
nothing was heard from the filers until they were 
forced to land on account of fuel shortage, 400 miles 
off thelr course, on Greenely Island, the fiying time 
being 3614 hours. A Canadian relief airplane, 
carrying two pilots, landed at Greenely Island on 
the evening of April 15, thus establishing direct 
contact with the marooned aviators. They were 
brought to New York and recelved marked honors 
there and in Washington including the Distinguished 
Flying Cross for each. 


LINDBERGH'S GOODWILL FLIGHT. 


Col. Charles A. Lindbergh began his notable 
flight to Mexico, Central America, the West Indies, 
Dec. 13, 1927, when he left Bolling Field, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at 12:26 P. M. He flew the ‘‘Spirit of 
St. Louis’? with the same 200 H. P. Wright Whuirl- 
wind motor which had carried him to Paris. He 
reached Mexico City on the following day after a 
non-stop flight of 27 hours, having covered approxi- 
mately 2,000 miles. He received an overwhelming 
reception. = spent the Christmas as guest 0 
Ambassador Morrow, 

Col. Lindbergh left Mexico on Dec. 28 for his trip 
to the capitals of Central America, Colombia and 
Venezuela, and the West Indies Islands. Although 
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the country was absolutely unknown to him, and a 
country where it would have been impossible for bim 
to land without erashing his plane, he made the 
trip without tecident, arriving.at his destination in 
every case exactly on time as announced. 


The record of his flight follows: ope 
Date. Place. in Mi. H. M. 
Dec. 14—Mexieo City........-.0 eee 2,000 27 .. 
28—Guatemala City........5+++ G75- T- % 
30—Belize, British Honduras.... 280 3 40 
Fan: 1—San Salvador......-.....-- 260 2 50 
2—Tegucigalpa, Honduras.....- 180 2 05 
6—Managua, Nicaragua....... 160 2 30 
7J—San Jose, Costa Rica......- 280 3 
9—Panama City, Panama...... 400 4 


Fed. 2—San Juan, Porto Rico. 
4—Santo Domingo.... 


12—France Field, Panama...... 40 .. 

26—Cartagena, Colombia,....... 400 4 
27—Bogota, Colombia.....-. . 425 4 20 
29—Maracay, Venezuela... .. 650 10 50 
31—St. Thomas, Virgin Islan 1,000 . 
& =: 5 
6—Port au Prince, Hait 180 3 30 
8—Havana, Cuba..... 600 9 15 
13—St. Louis, Mo... 1,200 15 30 


30 


ter voted him a $1,500 gold medal. The Woodrow 
Wilson Peace award—a medal and $25,000—was 
conferred on him, and he was also given the Inter- 
national Aeronautical Federation’s Gold Medal for 
the greatest achievement in aviation in 1927. 


ITALIANS REACHED BRAZIL. 


The distance non-stop record of 3,911 mules, held 
for a year by the Americans Chamberhn and Levine 
was broken on July 5, when the Italian fliers, Cap- 
tain Arturi Ferrarin and’ Major Carlo Del- 
prete, completed their non-stop flight from Rome 
to Brazil. These fliers on June 2 had sent the 
world’s duration record for sustained flying, at 5844 
hours,’ taking the record from Germany. ‘Their 
filght to South America was made in the same plane, 
the Savoia-64. 

On July 4 the Itahan aviators started from 
Montecelio Field, near Rome, with Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, as their destination. They flew south over 
the Mediterranean and along the African coast line 
until they reached Villa Cisneros, Rio de Oro, where 
they turned abruptly seaward to cross the South 
Atlantic. Near the coast of Brazil the plane ran into 
a@ storm and were set off their course, so that they 
came down at Point Genipabu, ten miles north of 
Natal, Brazil, establishing a new non-stop distance 
record at 4,448.82 miles. After a short delay the 
Italians went on to the reception awaiting them at 
Rio de Janeiro. 

On August 7, while the aviators were testing their 
plane, it crashed. Major Belprete suffered a 
fracture of both legs and died on August 16. Capt. 
Ferrarin escaped with painful bruises. 

Bert Hinkler, an Australian aviator, flying atone 
in a tiny open cockpit plane an Auro-Avian with a 
motor of less than §0 H. P., made a flight of 12,000 
miles tn 15 and a half days from London, England 
to Port Darwin, Australia. No flight ever showed 
al sustained courage over a long distance. 

t was the longest solo flight, the longest flight in a 
light plane, the first non-stop flight from London 
to Rome, the fastest ‘trip from England to India, 
and it clipped 12 days from the previous flight 
record between England and Australia. He started 


Ran- 
goon, ; Burmah, 450; Singapore, 750; Bandoeng, 
600; Bima, 850; Port Darwin, 970. His flying time, 
was 134 hours. He then went on to his home at 

Bundaberg 1,770 miles further. 
Amelia Earhart hopped off from Boston Harbor 
on June 3 for Newfoundland bier es Stultz 
EB. 


iendship, on the first leg of their trans- 
atlantic flight. Commander Richard E. Byrd for 
his intended flight to the Antarctive regions had had 
this monoplane constructed and he offered it to 
Miss Bathart 


After the flight to Trepassey came a fourteen-day 


Aviation in 1928, 


during a thunderstorm. He was 
His reception m Washington and New York was most 
enthusiastic. 
border under military escort. ; 


Stinson-Detroiter monoplane, took 
16, 1928, for a hop to Stockholm, 8 
first stop was Cochrane, Ontario, 2 
miles 7 hours, and on August 18 they took off across 
the North Atlantic to Mt. Evans, 
miles away. 
had been under way for many weeks, as Prof. Bs 
leader of the University of Micmgan Gree: 

Expedition had a base there supplied with fuel. _The 
aviators were blown off their 
their gasoline and were forced to land en the ice of 
the interior. Finally, on; Sept. 2, they were rescued 
by Eskimoes and taken to the Mount Evans base 
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the crew was guided by 
its magnetic compass and the turn-and-bank indt- 


times at a height of 500 feet, 
feet, at an average speed of 
Friendship, after 20 hours and 40 minutes, reached 
the coast of Wales. In the fog Stuitz had flown far 
beyond the original destination and now brought the 
plane down, after 2,000 miles of flying, just off 
Burry Port, Carmarthenshire, Wales. 
CAPT. CARRANZA’'S DEATH. 

Capt. Emilio Carranza, Mexican flier, made @ 
non-stop flight (May 25) from San Diego to Mexico. - 
in 18 hours 36 minutes. Capt. Carranza on June 
11-12 flew from Mexico ete to Washington, about 
2,175 miles. in 20 hours flying time. to return Col. 
Lindbergh’s goodwill flight. He was forced by 
tog to descend at Mooresville, Ne. Car. m the dead 
of night. When beginning his return flight home 
Capt. Carranza was killed in a bag Sc New Jersey 

20 years old. 
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The Government sent his body to the 
Bert Hassell and Parker Crasser, flying @ 
eff on August 

» Their 
fight of 800 


» 1,600 
Preparations for their reception there 


course, had used up 


CROSS COUNTRY RECORD. 

Flying the Yankee Doodle, a white Lockheed- 
Vega monoplane, Arthur Goebel, winner of the 
Dole race to Hawaii in 1927, left Mimes Field, Los 
Angeles, on August 19, at 4:06 P. M., Eastern Day- 
ight Time, with Harry Tucker, baeker of the fight. 
Taking the southern route over Arizona and New. 
Mexico he had perfect weather for the greater part 
of the flight, but struck a fifty-mile stde wind over 
Ohio. He brought his plane down at Curtiss 
Field, L. I., af 11:04 A. M. on Aug. 20, establishinga 
new record for a non-stop cross-continent flight of 
18 hours and 58 minutes, and breakiag the record of 
26 hours 50 minutes and 38 seconds for a non-stop 
cross-continent flight held by the my fliers Kelly 
and Macready for a flight made from, east to west 
in May, 1928. 


ZEPPELIN’S TRIP ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 


An outstanding feature of 1928 of aviation was the 
rotush Of the new elant cittelble, the Graf Zeppelifns 
return of the new gian’ le, the pelin. 
The Graf Zeppelin left Friedrickshafen, Germany, at 
2 A. M. on Thursday Oct. 11, passed -over Lyons, — 
France, at ‘7:25 A. M., over Barcelona, Spain, at ~~‘ 
1:50 P. M., and at midnight passed Gibraltar. It© 
was over Funchal, Madeira, at 8:30 A. M.onFriday 
and at 2:30 A. M. on Saturday was 1,@00 miles west of © — 
the island, heading for Bermuda. ‘Storms damaged 
one of the horizontal fins and the big airship was | 
slowed up while temporary repairs were made. The 
ship was much deflected from its course by the storm, 
and at 6 P. M. on Sunday passed over Bermuda. 
On Monday, Oct. 15, the Zeppelin was sighted over + 
Cape Charles at 10 A. M. It reached Washington ~ 
at 12:21 P. M., Baltimore at 1 P. M., Philadelphia —- 
City Hall at 2:40 P. M., Sandy Hook at 3:44 P.M. 
The Zeppelin then proceeded over New York to about — 
90th Street, where it turned at 4:18 P. M. and headed ~ 
for Lakehurst, making its landing there at'5:38 P. M.,° 
ending its voyage of 111 hours and 46 minutes. © 
distance covered was approximately 6,630 miles. — 
The ship was in command of Dr. Hugo Eckener, - 
with 18 officers, 15 machinists and 2'stewards. In 
the gondola cabin were 20 passengers who paid 
about $3,000 each for their passage and there were 
Le epe g of freight on which $2,500 duty was 
The reception everywhere was magnificent. 
The Graf Zeppelin started on its return trip to’ 
Germany on Monday, Oct. 29, leavin Lakehurst 
at 1.54 A. M., and passed Chatham, Mass.,; heading 


- OUT to sea at 6:15 A. M.; passed over Naates, 1:43 
_P. M. Wednesday Oct. 31; passed Basle, Switzer- 
ae M., and reached Friedriekshafen 


' Voyage was made in 68 hours 46 minutes, and the 
distance was approximate 4,450 miles. 
Eastward the Zeppelin carried 101,683 pieces of 
considerable freight and several passengers. 
- George N. Kraus of Syracuse, a passenger, re- 
turned at once, making the round trip in 11 days 
12 hours and 42 minutes. 
_ ~ The Graf Zeppelin is 776 feet in length, and 98 
_ feet in diameter, 114 feet longet than the Los Angeles. 
It is driven by five reversible engines of 550 horse- 
pone each, fueled by “blue gas”. Its cruising radius 
6,000 miles at 65 to 70 miles an hour, and its 


maximum dis more than 80 miles an hour. It 
~ cost about $1,000,000 and is owned by the German 
7 people, the money being raised largely through 


a subscription. 
‘ uring 1928 the dirigible Los Angeles, made a 
_. Ron-stop trip from Lakehurst, N. J. (leaving at 6:55 
| A. M. Feb. 26) to New York City and thence to 
_ Panama Canai Zone (arriving 10:50 P. M. Feb. 27) 
_ @ distance of 2,265 miles in 39 hours 45 minutes. 
- On Feb, 28 the Los Angeles flew to Cuba and from 
there returned to Lakehurst on Mar. 2. 
- . On January 27 the Los Angeles also created a new 
_ record in landing upon a carrier ship at sea. This 
, feat_was accomplished on the Atlantic Ocean south 
of Newport when the Los Angeles came to rest on 
the naval carrier Saratoga. 


_ AUTO-GYRO, LOOPING LOOPS AND GLIDING - 


Senor Juan de la Clerva, a former member of 
the S: 18 flew from 


It ha 


P In a flight at Le Bourget two days later 
' & eable broke at an altitude of 1,000 feet throwing 


The ent of Commerce in a report on 
_ “Scheduled Flying on Civil Airways for the year 
3 “ali covers 29 routes of which 20 are mail routes. 
a number of miles flown on scheduled trips for 
‘the year was 5,870,480. There were 8,679 passehgers 


F 32,263,480 po of express carried and 
38 1654. 65 pounds of mail carried, for which the air 
: routes received $2,643,454. -- 


: In 1927 nine transport operators conducted air 
_ gervice operations and flew 36,918 passengers 500,000 
eee miles. In ferry and test flights, 297,560 
y tional miles were flown and 657 more passengers. 
t Satine ee fare per passenger of the 14 lines was 
.6C a fs 
_ The Los Angeles-Salt Lake City Route led all 
' others in the use of air mail. 
- AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION. 


7, 
a at’ $1,422,348. The 
f heavier-than- 

and amphibians) 
1,027, in 1926 

7, the rates of 


land, and 


Sang 
: uri eale ar 1927 the United States 
-e Toned sirrett Ree, and parts valued at $1 903,- 
60, 85 per cent greater than in 1926, and 143 
er than in 1925. The sspork of engines 
number 84, valued at $484,875, and 63 airplanes 
- yalued at 568. 
5 OIVILIAN OWNED AIRCRAFT. _ 


gore mmerce on Aug. 15. an- 
\ aes 4,134 civilian. owned 


> . Aviation in 1928, 
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practically destroyed. Clerva and h asse 
[practice with minor bruises. ae ee 

Fronval, a daring French aviator, held for seven 
years the record for looping the loop with a record 
of 962 turns in 3 hours and 52 minutes. On Feb. 
12, 1928, Chatles (Speed) Homan of Minneapolis 
established a new record of 1,093 loops at the Wold- 
Chamberlain airport. Fronyal promptly recap- 
tured the record on Feb. 6, 25 at the Morane air- 
drome, Velizy, near Paris, with 1,111 turns in 4 
hours and 56 minutes. He used a Morane plane with 
180-horsepower Hispano-Suiza motor. 

_ Clardon, a Swiss pilot on Sept. 29, 1928 flew up- 
side down 18 minutes 56 seconds. The blood 
pressure in his head became so severe and his legs 
So cramped that it was only a last desperate effort 
= he was able to right his machine and glide to 
earth. 

Giiding was introduced to America in the sum- 
mer of 1928 at Corn Hill near Wellfieet on Cape 
Cod by three Germans under the auspices of the 
American Motorless Aviation Club of New York. 


Peter Hesseibach in the Darmstadt, a glider with 
60-feet wing spread, on July 29 made a flight of over 
four hours to and fro over a course about three 
miles long and covering approximately 120 miles 
and reaching an altitude of about 1,500 feet. 


WRIGHT'S 25th ANNIVERSARY. 

Orville Wright on Feb. 1, 1928, shipped to the 
South Kensington Museum, London, the original 
Wright airplane in which ne and his brother Wilbur 
on Dec. 17, 1903 made Kitty Hawk, N. C. the 
first successful flight. It had been offered to the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1910 but the offer was 
withdrawn when it was intimated that a plane of 
1908 would be preferred. Mr. Wright -aid both 
he and his’ brother ‘‘wanted to see it placed in a 
national museum where it would have proper recog- 
nition. In England the plane will have its proper 
place and credit, I am assured.” 

The 25th Anniversary of the Wright Brothers 
first flights in Kitty Hawk, N. C., was the feature 
of the International Civil Aeronautic Conference 


the machine out of balance. It crashed and was! at Washington Dec. 12-13. 
< CIVIL AVIATION IN THE UNITED STATES. ‘32 


aircraft including balloons, airplanes and airships. 
California led with more than 600, New York second 
with 387; Illinvis, 350; Michigan, 291; Texas, 261; 
Pennsylvania, 212; Ohio, 231; Missouri; 216. 

California now has 633 avidtors, New York 347, 
Illinois 226, Michigan 194, Pennsylvania 180, Ohio 
180, Texas 176, District of Columbia 162, Missouri 
150 and Virginia 105. 

Sixteen women have been licensed as pilots in 


wd ate 
he number of ait ports, July 15, 1928, were: 
Municipal, 352; private and commercial, 325; 
intermediate (Department. of Commerce), 256; 
Army, 62; Navy,e7; and market auxiliary fields, 
326. There were 665 proposed air ports. The 
City of New York appropriated. $500,000 to develop 
an airport on Barren Island, and appointed Clarence 
Chamberlin as Aeronautic Engineer and Consultant 
on Construction. Airport regulations were issued 
by William P. MacCracken, Jr., Assistant Secretory 
ot Commerce, during 1928, and a uniform pilot 
licensing law was drafted for recommendation to 
the several states. ‘ 
The State of New York has passed a Jaw requiring 
Federal licenses for operation of aircraft_in that 
state. The State of Virginia has passed @ law 
requiring a State or Federal license. 


FATALITIES IN FLYING. 


The Air Commerce Act required the Department 
of Commerce to A ig hs report and make publie 
the causes of accidents in civil alr navigation. No 
figures have been compiled previous to Jan. 1928. 
A tabulation for civil accidents for Jan.-June, 1928 
shows that there were 390 in which 153 persens 
lost their lives 2nd 276 were injured, including both 
pilots and pissengers; and 
pletely wrecked. Of these accidents 165 occurred 
with licensed, 160 carried temporary numbers and 
65 were unlicensed. In scheduled flying over air 
routes there wete 6 fatalities, 4 pilots and 2 pas- 
sengers, Error in pilotage was the cause of 17% 
of the fatalities. . 

Of the 390 accidents, errors of pilot were responsi- 
ble for 43.29%. Power plant and structural to 
22.35%; weather and darkness to iad 

In the ealendar year 1927 there were reported 
accidents in which 164 persons lost their lives and 
149 were injured, including both pilots and pas- 
sengers. These figures, however, are not entirely 
reliable. Up to June 30, 1928, 5,300 pilot applica- 
tions had been seule and 5,545 applications fer 
aireraft licenses, and 1,619 for identification. 


172 airplanes com-. 
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GORDON BENNETT INTERNATIONAL BALLOON RACE. 
Race was started from the Ford Airport, Detroit, Mich. on 


The Gordon Bennett International Balloon 
June 30, 1928. 
the German Balloon ‘‘Munster”’ for utat: 
at the point of landing supplementing, or confirming, 


The Contest Committee, recognizing a request filed by Ferdinand Eimermacher, 
for a recomputation of his distance, has obtained reports from observers 
the data “urnishea in the logs of flight by each con- 


Gordon Bennett International Balloon Race. 


pilot of 


testant finishing in the first six places. The distances were scaled by the U.S. Geological Survey and for ; 
balloons “U. §. Army”, “Barmen”, ‘‘Blancbard”, “Denmark” and ‘Munster’, were also computed. i= 

The Victory of the United States gave this country permanent possession of the second Gordon Bennett ~ 
Trophy. ‘The United States have won the international race in 1926, 1927 and 1928. 

The official standing of the Contestants was: 

4 Distance. £ 

Balloon. Country. Pilot & Aide. Landing Near. Kilom. Miles. 
U.S. Army.....United States.Capt. W. E. Kepner: Wm. 0. Esareckson.Kenbridge, Va.....--- 740.3 460. ‘ 
Barmen. . y Sane termany..... ugo Kaulen, Sr.; Hugo Kaulen, Jr... ..Chase Clty Viaber oe nase hoes 459 4° 
Blanchard...... France.....<. Charles Dollfus; Georges Cormier... .. Walnut Cove, N. ©..-720.8 447.9 
Lafayette...... REANCE |.» (tein +s Georges Blanchet; Dr. G. A. LeGallee. .Bula, Va.......-. anes eC 416. 7 
Denmark....... Denmark..... S. A. U. Rasmussen; T. W. Southworth.. Roanoke, Va........624.6 388.1. « 
Munster....... Germany.....# f. Himermacher; Carl Zech.........-- Big Island, Vaews over Ol 9-8 385.1 
‘Amer. Bus. Club.United States .C. A. Palmer; Lt. F..M. McKee..-.... Lipscomhe, 594. 369. 
Argentine...... Argentine...., Edward Bradley; H. H. Eliff......... Millboro, Va. 4 3 353. a 
Detroit.) 06k. United States. W. C. Naylor; Russell Wherritt....... Marlinton, 325, 2 
Wallonie....... Belgium.....- Lt. Jos. Thonnard; Maurice Boel...... Beverly, 8 297. 4 
Brandeaburg..:Germany..... Otto Bertram; Geo. Froebel.....-..... Davis, W. Va 5 295. 
Blelvetia. 35... Switzerland .. 2. Maas... eee ea ee etme Worthington, W. Va. 404. 251. 


The Nattonal United States elimination race 
started at Pittsburgh May 31. The race brought 
death to Lieut. Paul Evert, pilot of Army No. 3, 
of Langley Field, Va., and Walter Morton of Akron, 
Ohio, aid to Ward -T. Van Orman, also of Akron, 


the Goodyear V., fell victims, along with eleven 
other bags, of hghtning bolts and a eyclone. 

The race was won by Army Baloon No. 1, piloted 
by Capt. W. E. Kepner who thus gained the right ~ 
to represent the United States in the Internacional 
race at Detroit. Zé 


when the Army No. 3 and Van Orman’s balloon, 


NEW AVIATION RECORDS CF 1928. 


The record for duration flights for airplanes was broken three times in 1928. A new record was made 
for duration flight for 2 seaplane and a distance flight for an airplane, also for the maximum speed of a sea- 
plane. The chief aviation records as they now are certified by the Federation Aeronautique nternational 
of Paris, are.as follows: 


AVIATION RECORDS AS THEY NOW STAND IN 1928. 


CLASS C—AIRPLANES. D:/RATION. 
Record. Holder. Country. Date. Place. Record. 
H. M.°8:; 
Stinson & Haldeman.... .United States. . Mar. 28, 29, 30, 1928........... Jacksonville, Fla......53..36..30 
Werrarin. & Del “rete......2saly.......... May 31—June 1, 2, 1928....-. Casale detPrati....... Sin aes ore 
Risztios-Zimmerman,.... ‘Germany>”.... / ub 5, G47, L928 cae ie ne Dessan. 25>. Gesoese as ie eae 
CLASS C2—SEAPLANES. DURATION. 

Gavin & Soucek...... ... United States. .May 3, 4, 5, 1928........... _..Philadelphia......... 36 Soe 

CLASS C—AIRPLANE. DIS1 ANCE. 

(Returning to Point of Departure.) 

i uel toiles. 
Ferrarin & DeiPrete.....Italy.......... May 31—Jume 1, 2, 1928...... Casale det Pratl...76666. 4763-7 
CLASS C2—SEAPLANE, DISTANCE. 

Connell & Rodd.........United States. .Aug. 15, 16, 1927............- San Diego........ 2525.. 1569: 
CLASS C—AIRPLANE. ALTITUDE. by ep a 
Champion,.....2....2. United States. . July 25, 1927........2.....-- Washington....... “i Fi0° 38418 
CLASS C2—SEAPLANE. ALTITUDE. : 
GHAMDION. cus wisi 3 United States. . duly 4, 1927). 0... adie ee cus Washington... .....11,581 37,995 
CLASS €—AFRPLANE, MAXIMUM SPEED. ; 
‘Adj bonnet.. eo. eo. France... ....- DOES PRS yi idw Wade keh werd Tstres <0 icaets aan 70 Miss 
CLASS €2—SEAPLANE, MAXIMUM SPEED: i 
Maj. deBernardl........ Palys. Cater ns Magy. 81,1028 ines ts tee. Vailte . ese 512.776 318.624 
EUROPE’S AIRWAY STATISTICS FOR 1927. 
Baggage and Mail 
Miles Passengers |Goods Carried Cartiea 
is es Flown. Carried. (Pounds). (Pounds). 
OAT ee Ee eo 245,045 4,274 134,11 
Denmark Satie ate Sainned De" 116,798 1,630 (a) a4 145 13,181 
rance Beret erosacterntetsy 3,755,369 1058 1,311,567 @ 
Great Britata. 10.22.20} eapteog | GSS pa laren 
Fo eee ee ate 24,474. PST BOR Bey arr aaa 
Neti erlands Bee topabew 813,510 12/816 
MENU Ss Goes sa cs 16 
CLIC oer See 206,766 14) 
Switzeriand’...........-.... 459'720 jogo 
Czechoslovakia... 02.2, ‘ 257,888 4,333 
14,129,034 199,346 


(a) 1926, later res not av. by 
table is subject -to caneoaal ee 


Radio Telegraphy and Telephony. 


\ RADIO FELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 


(Prepared for The World Almanac by the Information D 
ant Teleernch ie of the American Telephone 


-. Radio traces its descent directly to the the 
‘work of James Clerk Maxwell, who in 1865, . taken with tae peor me at Op aig tine gots 
result of his profound researches in mathematical | telephony. SS eae ee ee 
Dhysics, made the declaration that visible light con- | ,,,.UPeS capable of producing 25 watts of high 
sists of electric waves in the ether and that electro- i py Reap Mit oP lee te Ee OR Pa 
magnetic waves of other wave lengths not visible as experiments of Peale Rg es Fo a ge 
light also existed. In 1887 Heinrich Hertz of Ger-| a8 modulators for 30 modifying the high frequence 
many gave an experimental proof of the existence of | Clrent that it embodied the characteristic of speech. 
a" these electrical waves. thus making radio telephony practical. 


' In ree ears 
i ’ EARLY WORK OF MARCONI. ent y: there have been important. further 


increases in the power of vacuum tubes, brought 

z ~-Between the years 1894 and 1896 Guglielmo about by water cooling. Tubes of this type of 10 

_ Marconi of Italy initiated his experiments on the and 20 kilowatt ratings are standard equipment and 

Ro pete device invented by Branly. At about the bette Sha a have been used successfully 
@; Marco : x sal tests. . 

, ee eonaratx of Hi ee eee one carillator Even earlier than its use in transmitting, the 

the spark gap to the earth and the other to a large yacuum tube had proved of the greatest importance 

| aerial conductor. This was the first use of an elevated in the reception of radio signals. For this purpose 

conductor for transmitting and receiving as a radio it may be used as amplifier, detector or oscillator. 

4 aitentia. oe ne LD atep i — signals so faint that 

e fleld experiments in a tale: hy | he. ing factor erfering noise, due to at- 

tn Englon ain 1896, and by 1898, = ee ‘it re a4 mospherie and other electrical disturbances, and 

In this year 


‘ben i telegrapi has led to important developments in directive 
a 1961 he had 
in sending signals across the 


antennas for reducing the effects of such disturbances. 
There have been important improvemei'ts in. recent 
Ager eee ona of small and moderate size 
Atlantic Ocean, 3: vacuum tubes, resulting in a reduction of amount of 
~ About 1001 gS ge De ge rer power required for heating the filament and also 
@mansformer by means of which the coherer was | /™ icreased Ife of the tube. 
Inductively coupled to the receiving antenna. The ANTENNA DEVELOPMENT. 
fe Oe toe ‘aes inductive coupling, however, was 5 ane ee Were War the loop or frame antenna 
p! . aving the rectional properties of transmittin 
ag re ig self-restoring coherer was per-| and receiving most efiviently in its, own oer 
. : ws vile an officer in the Italian Navy, | came into use. This antenna is the basis’ of the 
SNES aetna. “Tires. Lowever: cla toe [seeps Dow amidoly, used in cnawieatiantas 
a Metal ce ona ronal 4 Scaiior letermining the position of ships at sea. It is also 
_ introduced in 1906 as a result of the work of Dun- 
_ woody and Pickard in America, proved far more 
satisfactory 


used in recently developed systems of directing air 
planes so as to enable them to fly directly toward 
gre eipaten: 

aos < nother antenna development, suitable for trans- 
* In 1903 Poulsen of Denmark developed a form of | mission, is the Diieinia, tuned antenna having 
electric arc rating in a hydrogen atmosphere and | several parallel paths to ground, thereby lowering 

_ in a@ magnetic field in such a way that sustained | the resistance offered to the ground currents and 

ead ea See ye Bl pe spicing the radiating efficiency of the antenna. 

800 vide is type of antenna has 

& source of continuous waves, in contrast+ with coh age piped eA 
damped waves, with various resulting advantages. 

_ The Poulsen are subsequently played an important 

part in the development of long distance radio 


telegraph transmitting stations. 
7 telegraphy. 
= $08 an unprovement in damped wave trans- 
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Another antenna of special interest is the so-called 
“wave antennae’. used for reception, which is a long 
wire on poles like a telephone line, of a length about 
In 1 
mission was effected by Wien in the invention of 


equal to the wave length of the signals to be received. 
This antenna has the desirable property of great di-. 
the quenched rk which materially narrowed the 
band of wave lengths radiated and made it worth 


rectional discrimination, being sensitive for signals 
_ while to utilize sharper tuning in the receiver and 
thus increase the total number of channels which 


might operate simultaneously In one section. 
> About 1910 another form of continuous wave 
generator, supplementing the Poulsen arc, was 


<) ected, namely, the high frequency alternator. 
, names. known in this connection are those 
of Fessenden, Alexanderson and Goldschmidt. 
‘This device was extensively used in the subsequent 
dieyelopment of high power radio telegraphy. 


VACUUM TUBE, 


- One of the outstanding inventions In the entire 
_ history of the radio art is the thermionic vacuum 
tube. In the most common form this contains a 
heated filament which gives off electrons. These 
- are attracted to a plate in the tube, passing through 
 aegrid rposed between the filament and the plate. 
As amount of electrical energy employed to 
vary the potential of the grid has a marked effect 
onthe current flowing between the plate and filament; 
_ whence the tube has large Sepa vine properties. 
The vacuum tube as we now know it was invented 
'y Lee De Forest an American, who intro- 
d into the previously used two-element 
leming, an Englishman. The vacuum 
of this period contained an appre- 


ve 
lephy 
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coming head-on, and greatly attenuating signels 
from all other directions including that opposite 
to the head-on direction. By using this antenna, 
and especially by suitably combining two or more 
such antennas to form an array, substantial progress 
been made in overcoming the effects of static. 
Important antenna developments have ar- 
companied the study and use of very high frequencies, 
often called “short waves”, for radio transmission. 
Antennas for this purpose have been designed in 
entirely different types from those above. These 
antennas have excellent directional properties and 
have been called “‘beam’’ antennas since the pur- 
pose in using them at the transm.tting station is to 
send out electrical waves in more or less of a beam, 
as in the case of a beam of hght from a searchlight. 
An antenna of this tb ee consists of an array of wires, 
arranged to be excited m some definite phase relation 
and usually including a second set of wires acting 93 
a reflector. Such antennas are also used for recely- 
ing, a function in which their directional properties 
are of great value in mcreasing the strength of the 
signals and excluding interfering disturbances. 


RADIO TELEPHONY. 


The development of radio telephony was largely 
due to a new art built up around the vacuum: tube. 
This made available a means of modulating high 
frequency currents, so that they might embody the 
vanations of the voice, as well as a more satisfactory 
means of generating such oscillations. 

By 1915 the development of the vacuum tube had 
progressed to such a point that engineers of the 
Bell System transmitted speech successfully. from 
Arlington, Va:, to Paris, the Canal Zone, California 
and Hawaii, the last distance being nearly 5,000 


miles. 

During the war, radio telephony was successfully 
developed between airplanes and stations on the 
ground and between airplanes in flight. Within 
the last two years the remarkable growth of interest 
in aviation has brought aircraft radio again into 
the foreground and further developments are now 
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in Leatdrareh ae telephone, 
directson-finding aspects. 

Between the years 1920 and 1922, following earlier 
sporadic radio telephone broadcasts, radto became 
definitely established as a regular means of public 
entertamment in the United States. The increase 
of the power of broadcast transmitters brought 
about by the employment of water-cooled tubes, 
has substantially extended the reliable service area 
of bioadeasting stations, and the use of quartz 
crystals to give accurate control of frequency has 
reduced .nterference between stations and improved 
“the stability of operation with a resulting increase 
in the fidelity of transmission, 

Improvements in the fidelity of receiving apparatus 
have steadily taken place. There has been within 
the last year or two a marked trend toward sets 
deriving their entire power supply from the lighting 
circuit in the home. There has also been a simplifi- 
cation in the controls of the set, these having. now 
been reduced usually to the absolute minimum of a 
station selector, a volume control and a switch 
for turning the set on and off. The “‘dynamic 
type of loud speaker, giving faithful reproduction 
for the very low pitches, came to the forefront 
during 1928. The use of larger tubes in the last 
stages of.amplification of receivers during the last 
two or three years has increased the available out- 
put and improved the quality so that hizh-grade 
loud kers may be adequately operated. F 

An important development in radio broadcasting 
began in 1922 with the effective extension of radio 
studios to outside points such as concert halls, the 
scenes of athletic events, etc., by means of suitable 
connecting telephone lines. By a more elaborate 
use of this method, several stations were enabled to 
transmit the same program. Special engineering 
attention has been given to the telephone lines used 
to supply program material to radio stations. These 
provide for the faithful transmission of a wide range 
of low, medium, and high pitches, the present limits 
being, roughly, 100 to 5,000 eycles per second. 
These circuits have mostly been furnished by open 
wire lines, but increased use of circuits in cable, 
with their greater reliability, 1s in prospect. 

During 1921 to 1924 announcements were made of 
successful experiments in extending the land tele- 
phone system by radio to ships at sea so that two- 
way telephone conversations could be carried on 
between any person on land and any passenger on 
a ship, This has not yet come into commercial use. 
' The development of water-cooled vacuum tubes, 
in conjunction with some of the improved antennas 
which have been described, and also an improved 
‘method of modulation known as “single sideband 
transmission’, and the discovery that at 60 kilo- 
cycles atmospheric electric disturbances are much 
less for receiving stations located in northern Iati- 
tudes, made possible the opening of commercial 
transatlantic radio telephony in 1927. The 60- 
kilocycle facilities as now employed consist of an 
eastbound channel from Rocky Point, Long Island, 
to Cupar, Seotiland, and a westbound channel from 
Rugby; England, to Houlton, Maine. The location 
of the receiving stations at moderately high latitudes 
in Maine and Scotland made practical use of the 
discovery that the effect. of static was much less at 
northerly locations. A high frequency (short wave) 
eastbound channel provided in 27, was es 
mented during 1928 by a westbound channel, thus 
providing for the transmission of two conversations 
at the same time, one at the 60 kilocycles and the 
other at the° much higher frequency. 


USE OF “SHORT WAVES.” 


Experiments on: high frequenc transmission, 
recorded in previous issues of The World Almanac, 
have continued to go forward. In general, it may 
be said that high frequencies have the advantages 
of oes peed only moderate sized transmitting and 
receiving antennas and moderate power, and of hav- 
Ing greater freedom from atmospheric’ electric dis- 
turbances. However, they have the disadvantage 
of great variability, the recerved intensity often 
fluctuating at a rapid rate. The studies of high 
frequencies have brought out an interesting phenom- 
enon known as the “skip distance” effect. Instead 
of the signal strength decreasing steadily with dis- 
tanee from the transmitting station, signals at great 
distances may under same conditions be strong, 
while at Intermediate distances they are faint or even 
inaudible. Another mteresting characteristic of 
high frequencies is that their properties vary marked- 
ly with the time of day, it being generally necessary 
to change the frequency at certain times of the day 
in order to maintain uninterrupted communication. 
Sometimes. however, all high frequencies are useless 
‘so that high frequencies, in common with other 
Panes = et ae rgpecem cannot, it appears, 
’ xpecte Oo give as continuous service Ss 
afforded by wire communication. = 


telegraph and 


Radio Telephony and Telegraphy. 


High frequencies have been used chiefly for long 


distance radio telegra) 


= and awe is Faun 
able. For telegraph use the variable character 

high frequencies «s not as much of a drawback as 
for radio telephony. The accurate control of hig! 
frequencies has necessitated the use of quartz E 
These crystals have the piezo-electric property of 
slightly altering their shape upon the application of 
an electric field, and of producing an electric poten- 
tial difference when a mechanical strain is applied. 
As a result of these characteristics, one of the mech- 
anical natural frequencies of the erystal can be 


reproduced electrically by proper asseeiation with a- 


vacuum tube, This current furnishes an accurate 
means for maintaining the frequency of transmission, 


PICTURE TRANSMISSION AND TBEEVISION. 


Since signals for the transmussion of pictures or 
of television may be sent by either radio or wire, 
these matters are not restricted to the radio field. 
In this account of the development of the radio art, it 
therefore seems appropriate to describe chiefly those 
systems which have been demo: ed or are Dow 
in use, employing radio channels. 

The “Photoradio” used by the 


TOeess Radice 
Corporation of America for the facsimile transmission ~ 


of material employs at the t Station 2 
seanning process which effecti 

picture from a half-tone into a black and white 
dotted picture. In this way signals are transmitted 
at frequent intervals instead of contmuously and 
the effects of the variable ether path are partly 
obviated. At the receiving end. che: 
paper is darkened by the action of 
under the control of the incoming signals. : 
process requires about one hour for the transmission 
ofa picture and during 1928 continued m opera- 
tion across the Atlantic between New York and 
London, and across the Pacifie between San Fran- 
cisco and Honotulu. 


The transmission of weather maps by the U: S._ 


Navy has continued, using the appatatus developed 
by C. Francis Jenkins. This fs a system by which 
weather maps are sent from Washingten to some of 
the ye of the Navy at considerable distances. 

The Sst geen of pictures by a few regular radia 
broadcasting stations, using frequeneies in the 
broadcast band, has continued during the year 1928. 
Considerable interest in the reception of these 
pictures has been manifested by technically-minded 

ners. N\ 

The most striking development in electrical com- 
munication within the last two years has undoubtedly 
been television. This was accomplished both by 


wire and by radio at the initial demonstration by — 


the Bell System on April 7, 1927. The radio demon-- 


stration at that time consisted of the transmission 


transforms thé — 


mically treated — 
# jet of hot air 
is. This 
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RADIO BROADCASTING. 


_. The outstanding pular development in radio 
_ is the broadcasting of music, news and other material 
_ from radio telephone stations. The fact that radio 
waves normally —— out in all directions from a 
transmitting ion makes radio a peculiarly ap- 
propriate means for the conduct of a one-way com- 
munication service intended to reach large numbers of 
listeners. Radio telephone broadcasting in the way 
in which we now know it began in 1920 when station 
KDKA of the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., began the trans- 
mission of on regularly published schedules. 
It was not long aiter that time before large numbers 
of broad ng stations came into operation, ac- 
me oie - jg et Ava Si ea number of 
hg se rough whic service is made 

- available to the listeners. 

* The interconnection of broadcasting stations puts 
a given program before an audience which is much 
_ greater than any otherwise available. In con- 
_ Bequence, it is economically feasible to expend a 

much greater effort in the preparation of material 

and programs of high excellence and to employ 
artists of the greatest ability. Two large broad- 
casting systems, each u one or more net- 
ea of stations, have been developed during the 


fee. 


ig 


public in a favorable way. 
a The outstanding broadcasting events during the 
year 1928 were associated chiefly with the political 
campaign. which both major parties used 
broadcasting facilities in a way never attempted 
before, to bring the personalities of their candidates 
and eir views on important national questions 
before the people of the entire country. The result 
has been an unprecedented interest in national 
affairs and a ly increased vote. At one time 
duting the political campaign of 1928 a network of 
106 broadcasting stations was employed with about 
25,000 miles of telephone circuits, together with 
about 48,000 miles of telegraph circuits for program 
' coordination and auxiliary communication. 
' __ Extensive connections are operated on a regular 
- @aily basis covering large portions of the country. 
_ ‘These are used by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, haying three networks with permanent con- 
nections te about 50 stations, and the United In- 
dependent Broadcasters, Inc. (Columbia System,) 
haying permanent connections to about 25 broad- 
pee atone. Additional connections are fre- 
quently made to both systems. The length of 
permanent program circuits used by both systems 
totals about 18,000 miles. 
' It has been estimated that approximately ten 
_ million radio receivers are now in use in the United 
‘States, giving service to something between thirty 
million and sixty million listeners. It is estimated 
that the radio receiving equipment sold in the 
_ United States during the year 1928 had a market 
_. value of approximately one-half billion dollars. 


, FINANCIAL SUPPORT. 


: The organization of programs supported or 
_ “sponsored” by national advertisers now appears 
- auite definitely to be the major element in the answer 

the “Who will pay for broadcasting? 
ed in this-service recognize, 


- must always be maintained at a high standard and 
__ that either the sponsored programs or the normal 
¥ s—known as “sustaining’’ programs— 
Be famnished by the stations must be of such a 
' nature as to maintain fhe interest and good- 
' will of the listeners. Otherwise, the value of the 
station’s service to those employing its facilities 
_ would largely be lost. 
In addition to the stations which either regularly 
or from time to time form part of a general dis- 
tribution system for broadcast pregame, there are 
 Jarge numbers of stations which are engaged in a 
purely local broadcasting service, These stations 
ere for the most. of lower power than the former, 
a from 100 to 500 or 1000 watts. The pro- 
grams which they provide are ordinarily of interest 
_ primarily to the residents of their own communities, 
and gen of support of such stations seldom war- 
‘rants the investment of large amounts of money, 
either in high power equipment or in a permanent, 
nsive program 3 


BROADCASTING ABROAD. 


__-‘*‘Broadeasting service in other countries has, in 
ES ios, Followed the technical lead of the United 
Rates, The basis of organization, however, is in 
ite different. In the United 
restriction is placed upon 


D instances ; 
States, no governmental 
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the use of radio receiving apparatus by broadcast 
listeners. many other countries, however, a 
listener's fee is required, this being ordinarily payable 
at any post office. Part or all of the money collected 
from these fees is then used to support the broad- 
casting service. In some countries the organiza~ 
tions preparing the radio programs are under more 
or less government control. 

The total number of broadcasting stations in the 
world outside the United States is about 450, com- 
pared with 691 in the United States on June 30, 1928. 

In the United States the Radlo Corporation of 
America now has transmitting stations in the Bast 
at Rocky Point, Long Island, Marion, Mass., New 
Brunswick, N. J., and Tuckerton, N. J., and receiv- 
ing stations at Riverhead, Long Island, and Belfast, 
Me., for the exchange of radio telegraph messages 
with twenty-one countries in Europe, Africa, North 
and South America. In addition to these, Australia 
is reached via Montreal, and Chile yia Buenos Aires. 
These transmitting and receiving stations are con- 
nected to ‘‘Radio Central” in New York City where 
the keying of all transmitters is done by machine 
and where the received signals from ali receiving 
Stations are read. This affords accurate and fast 
transmission to and-from the business center of 
New York without relaying. 

For Pacific business the Radio Corporation has 
transmitting stations at Bolinas, Cal., Kahuku, 
Hawaii, and Manila, and receiving stations at 
Marshall, Cal., Koko Head, Hawaii, and Manila. 
These stations transact business with Hawaii and 
seven points in Asia. 

Both very high and very low frequencies beyond 
the broadcast band on either side have continued 
to be used for long distance telegraph transmission. 
With the high frequencies, very rapid rates of trans- 
mission have been realized. The low-frequency 
radio-telegraph transmission continues to furnish 
a somewhat more dependable medium. 

During the year 1928 the merging of the British 
radio and cable interests has gone well on toward 
completion. This supplementing of radio and cable 
services, rather than competition, has also been de- 
sired by the corresponding interests in the United 
States, but has been prevented by the White law. 

The amateurs of the United States, organized 
into the American Radio Relay League, have been 
of public service in a number of catastrophes in- 
cluding the devastating storm which struck Porto 
Rico and Florida during 1928. At such times, 
regular communication facilities may be seriously 
disrupted, and the services of amateurs prove to 
be of considerable value for the transmission of 
emergency messages. 


RADIOTELEPHONY. 


In the realm of telephony, the outstanding develop- 
ment of recent years is the transatlantic telephone 
service, the technical aspects of which have already 
been described. During 1928 this was extended 
until it- included all of England, Scotland, Wales, 
Germany, France, Spain and other European coun- 
tries and cities. The addition of Ceuta in Morocco, 
south of the Straits of Gibraltar, extended the 
service to one point in the continent of Africa. 
With these extensions and a reduction of rates in 
the spring of 1928, the use of the service increased 
rapidly. During the fall of 1928, both low and 
high-frequency channels were operating. The total 
traffic for the year. 1928 was far in excess of that for 
1927 which amounted to about 2400 calls. 

An extensive marine service is operated by the 
Radiomarine Corporation of America, a subsidiary 
of the Radio Corporation of America, formed in 1928 
by which telegraph messages are transmitted to and 
from persons on board ship. This service is fur- 
nished by seven transmitting stations along the At- 
Jantic and Gulf Coasts, including the station at 
Chatham, Mass., the must powerful marine station 
in the world, capable of communicating with vessels 
all the way across the Atlantic. There are also two 
stations on the Pacific Coast and four on the Great 
Lakes. The Radiomarine Corporation operates the 
radio installations en about 1300 ships. en 

During 1928 continued progress has taken place 
toward the complete elimination of spark trans- 
mitters. The substitution of tube transmitters 


“removes interference with broadcast. reception, and 


also gives greater range and allows more simultane- 
ous “ste Met for the transaction of ship business. 

Radio systems, based on the directional properties 
of the loop antenna, whereby ships within a few 
hundred miles of shore may obtain their location in 
fog or at other times, have continued to prove their 
The U. 8. system, with compass 


requested, but can handle only one vessel at a time 


along a 
Bureau system 


~ 
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land, and requiring radio compasses aboard sbips 
has unlimited traffic capacity, and the amount of 
equipment ashore and on board ships has increased 
greatly. The number of beacons on the Atlantic, 
Pacific and Great Lakes Coasts of the United States 
had increased to 53 on June 30, 1928. Throughout 
the world there were 113 such beacons, according to 
the latest information of the Radio Division of the 
Department of Commerce. The number of American 
vessels equipped with radio compasses was 541 on 
June 30, 1927, and continued to increase during the 
following year. Since the installation of a radio 
compass is not required ‘by law, this large employ- 
ment indicates its value. Such radio compasses 
are also.useful for locating a vessel in distress and 
some notable rescues have been effected in this way. 


AIRCRAFT RADIO. 

The growth of aviation leading to the establishment 
of regular commercial services will more and more 
require operation of aircraft on schedule time under 
various weather conditions. For overcoming fog 
and other conditions of poor visibility, radio is of 
invaluable assistance. The problems of the noise 
of the airplane motor and shielding against electrical 
Interference from the ignition system have received 
attention and considerable progress has been made. 

Under a recent law the Department of Commerce 
is charged with the development of aids to aerial 
navigation. Under. this, radio communication is 
included as an important subdivision. The Depart- 
ment, whose experimental work is carried out by the 
Bureau of Standards, has especially devoted itself 
to the perfection of a directive type of radio beacon 
originated by the United States Army, and to the 
development of radiotelephone transmitters to be 
located at fiying fields for the broadcasting of 
weather reports and other information of general 
benefit. to aircraft. 

The directive type of radio beacon employs two 
loop antennas set at an angle with each other in 
such a way that along certain directions the signals 
transmitted by the two antennas are of equal 
Strength. With this system a pilot can fiy an 
approximately straight course to his destination, 
regardiess of visibility conditions. The equipment 
has been imprcved, with the addition of a slight 
amount of apparatus on the plane, so that a visible 
indication is given on the instrument board and the 
necessity. of the pilot listening with head receivers 
is eliminated. 

The radiotelephone developments of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce have resulted in the design of 
transmitters suitable for installation at the various 
Janding fields for brdadcasting information of general 
Interest to flyers, and in the development of radio 
equipment suitable for installation on airplanes. 

An investigation of aircraft radiotelephony has 

ni by the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
This ineludes a study of the transmission of radio 
Signals to and from airplanes at various positions 
and times and under various weather conditions. 
Development work has been begun on a system of 
high-frequency (short wave) radiotelephone com- 
munieation to permit of two-way operation for dis- 
patching purposes. 

The imcrease in the number of American radio 


eee Stations is shown by this table. The 
figures’are for June 30th of the year indicated. 
1912 1927 1928 
Commercial ships equipped 
NG SRO eld ae wld ee vs 485 2,092 2,166 
Government ship stations... .. sear DT, 203 1,216 
Radiotelephone broadcasting . . 0 694 691 
Amateur stations. ........... 1,224 15,926 16,928 
Commerdial, special, and 
government land stations... 899 976 


GOVERNMENTAL REGULATION OF RADIO. 


A law passed by Congress in 1910 and amended in 
1912, requires suitable radio equipment on certain 
classes of steamers clearing ports of the United 
States when these ships carry 50 or more persons, 
ingluding passengers and crew. 

The first law covering in a general way the regula- 
tion of wave lengths used and interference produced 
by radio transmitting stations, was enacted by 
Congress m 1912. Under the provisions of this law, 
the Secretary of Commerce was authorized to issue 
licenses to radio stations and operators and to make 
the necessary inspections and give appropriate 
examinations. The expression of the uses of radio 
for broadcasting and other purposes made it neces- 
paly for the Secretary of Commerce to place certain 
Imitations on the operation of certain stations in 
order to avold undue interference. This resulted 
in the pot Bo of a number of cases to the courts 
for determination of the authority of the Secretary 
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By 1926 it 
rendered 


REE Sy Geer ar ore — 
became evident that, fer { : 
the Secretary of Commerce did not have authority 
to refuse tu grant a Hcense or to specify the frequency 
or wave length to be used by the applicant. Asa 
result. many additional breadeasting stations began 
operation, some of them on frequencies which re- 
sulted in serious interference with the service pre- 
viously rendered by other stations. 


FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION. 

In order to remedy this situation, Congress passed 
what is known as the “Radio Act ef 1927”. This 
Act called for the establishment of a Federal Radio 
Commission, one member to be chesén frem each of 
the five zones into which the country was divided. 

The Commission was given bread regulatory 
powers over all elasses of radio stations 
and was authorized to specify the frequency, power, 
location and other conditions of their operation. 

The law authorized the Commission to grant or 
revoke any leense when it deemed that “public 
convenience, interest or necessity’’ would be served 
thereby. It is under the authority ef this Iaw that 
the Commission has been making eertam changes 
in the frequencies which b: and other 
classes of stations are authorized te use. 

In the spring of 1928, an amendment to the Radio 
Act of 1927 was passed by Congress wader the terms 
of which the Federal Radio Com m was directed 
to apportion broadcasting asst ents equally to 
the five zones, into which the country is divided, and 
in each zone to allot these assignments for use ip the 
several states m proportion to their population. 
Under the terms of this amendment, the Commission 
has put into effect as of November 11, 1988, a realloca- 
tion of the broadcasting stations of the country. 

In effect, the Commission in-this reatlecation recog- 
nized three principal classes of = stations, 
and has specified the channels which are to be used 
for stations of each class. The existing broadcasting 
stations were then assigned to channels in ac 
cordance with this plan, time divisions being re- 
quired where necessary m order to minimize inter- 
ference and to make the apportionment of full time 
assignments as required by the law. The classes of 
full time assignments are: 


1. Stations to which full use of 2 clear channel 
is granted (5 kw. or more in pewer). 

2. Stations which are assigned te a channel for 
simultaneous operation with from _one to four 
etree ss (power ordinartly 250 te 1,000 
watts) . 

3. Stations which are assigned to a channel 
jointly with about 25 other stations distributed - 
hd ms the country (up to 100 watts in 
power). x 


In addition, a number of other stations are 
authorized to operate during the daytime or at 
such other times (as early evening or iate at night) 
as will not cause interference with the eperation of 
the station or stations whieh are assigned for the 
primary use of these channels. 

The Commission has announced certain regulations 
Which must be met by broadeasting stahons. Some 
of these are aimed at the reduction of interference and 
mch.de, among others, the provision that no station 
shall deviate more than 44 kileeyele (500 cycles) 
from its assigned frequencies. Others are 
more directly to the interest shown by the listeners 


in the various types of program material.and include, — 


for example, a requirement 


material. * nee 
“SHORT WAVE" STATIONS. 

In addition to broadcasting, one ef the regulatory 

problems which is assummg inereasing importance 

is that of assignment to high frequemeies or short 


@ quasi-judicial body functioning as am ia 
for the review of decisions made by the tary. of 
Commerce. Simultaneously, € administrative 


functions ineludmg the 


ents of 
the licensing of stations, eres 


Department of Comm 
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etc., exereised b: ‘ 
Commission during the past two years revert to ihe. 
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= Ba ncmucition became so small in England and France 
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BULL MARKETS FEATURES OF THE PAST YEAR. 
By S. S. Fontaine, Financial Editor ef The World. 


If Wall Street continues to be able to cast 
the horeseope of business accurately, the outlook for 
general commercial and industrial prosperity may be 
considered encouraging. The country has been in a 
cyele of business grewth ever since the post-war 

‘on Was completed in 1921, for it was then 
that the 6 buil market or series of bull markets 
cr) asa eatin! cy eles. go 6 best ‘a = 

5 ave be creases 
from time to time in business activities pallotead by 


a slowing up that represented merely minor reactions 


Within a major tendency towards expansion. The 
Stock Market has been gathering its impulses from 
both the inspiring and the depressing influences and 
its advances and dechnes have as a rule forecast the 
various trends that lay immediately ahead. The 
volume, however, of stock market activity has been 
cont increasing until it reached during 1928 
unprecedented totals ered not only in the 
turnover en the stock exc es and the commodity 
markets but also in the great increase in the volume 
of loans necessary to condict this expanding volume 
of business, and as well in the steady rise in the 
price of seats on the several exchanges. 

The entire character of the trading on the in- 
vestment and speculative markets as well as in 
the method of wholesale and retail distribution of 
commodities and products has undergone a complete 
change since the war. The attitude of the public 
towards investments has reflected a corresponding 
revision of opinion that has more or less affected the 
credit structure; it has caused the transference of 
funds ordinarily employed in business enterprise 
to the financing of investments, even of speculative 
adventures that have alarmed the more conservative 
bankers. Many experienced economists have declared 
that the present epoch represents merely the expres- 
sion and release of energies built up during the 
necessitous demands of war and now legitimately 
expended in industrial and business development and 
in building up forces that make for greaver prosperity. 
_ But there are many factors, economic as well as 
Moral, that have contributed to the great expan- 
sion in investment and speculative activity. Only a 
superficial view would overlook precedents for 
the great post-war activity taking place although it is 
true that the volume is unprecedented, 

A most interesting-and instructive study of the 
Influences that have brought about the market as it 
exists to-day has been prepared by Thomas C. 
Shotwell, Wall Street analyst, for this review: 


SOME POST-WAR PRECEDENTS. ; 


“If we look back into history,” he says, ‘‘the whole 
of the present rise in stocks disappears. 


the: rospered amazingly. Security 
rel Nese heights and commodity 


t years. 
‘The French 6% rentes that sold at 45 francs just 
aterloo began to advance {m- 
after and continued strong until 1844, 
when they reached the high price of 106 francs 30 
centimes. Circumstances attending the establish- 
ment of the Second Empire broke them to 50 francs, 


iustrated b: jock Company stock, 
which sold Hf 149.2 in 1815 and rose steadily after the 
vel of 218 in 1928. The income yield 


that investment trusts were organized In order that 


capital might go abroad in large units in search of 


better pro: t was the origin of the investment 
mira situation existe in America. 


analogous : 
ca ae: out of the World War enriched in 


Ameri 
every factor that goes to make a nation strong. We 


“had the gold of the world. We lost practically no man 
power. We vig the rd Pe ae ne. nee | 
oO any extent. The health of the ved 
by wartime attention to nares nae food. Wartime 


| generally spe: 
| surplus 


scrutiny had revealed features of strength and wealt 
that the public had never known BbOuE. There was Fi 
general feeling ef supremacy and exaltation. 

We paid high wages, and in spite of these higt@ 
wages our exports continued to increase. Why< 
Because we were competing with a world that was 
broken in spirit and resources; with a world that was 
floundering from one economic experiment tq 
another in the hope of making a quick recovery: 
Socialism in some countries, despotism in others, the 
dole system in England and revolution tn Ireland 
kept Europe out of its natural markets which it 
practically surrendered to the United States. 

“The market is following natural laws of economics 
and there is no reason why both prosperity and thé 
market should not continue for years at this high 
level or even higher. The World War was many times 
greater than all the Napoleonic wars combined, and 
the destruction to other nations was vastly greater. 
It would seem, therefore, that the extent of prosperity 
in America and the period of its endurance should be 
that much greater.” 


DURATION OF BULL MOVEMENTS, 


The progress that has been made since the com- 

pletion of post_war deflation in the expression of the 
energies stored up as a surplus above the actual 
demands for prosecuting our share in the great con- 
flict can be traced very accurately the charts 
as well as through the Dow-Jones a . Old 
rules as to the duration of bull movements so recently 
cited by Col Leonard P. Ayres the C and 
economist, do not seem to hold goed. He ha 
suggested that experience shows the average limit 
of bull movements to be two years, when, as a matter 
of fact, the present bull market has been in 
progress since 1921; at least that was when the up- 
ward curve in both industrials and ratiroads started 
according to the Dow-Jones averages. 
_ Take the industrials, for instance. There was an 
irregular upward movement until late In 1923, when 
there was a substantial break which established points 
of resistance that held until the early part ef 1923; 
the upward movement was resumed during the first 
three months only to reach a peak in Mareh, 1923. 
Then followed what was regarded. at the tinre as the 
beginning of a bear movement speed a lost 
about one-third of the rise that they sustained 
since the beginning of the movement in August two 
years before. 

In the latter part of 1923 the upward movement 
was resumed but it did not reach the of 1923 
as far as the industilals were concerned. Then there 
was a downward swing followed by an irregular up- 
ward movement that continued all through 1925 
to the early part of 1926, when there was a sharp 
decline reducing by almost a quarter the gain of the 
two yeafs. In the early part of 1926 this upward 
movement continued and lasted until m the fall of 
the year, when there was another minor downward 
movement and a sharp rebound. 

Since then there have been many irregularities, yet 
what Col. Ayres regarded as the last great Dull 
movement has been in progress until the present time 
with, of course, many minor movements of an arrest- 
ing character. This has been really a series of bull 
movements. ; 


GROWTH OF BROKERS’ LOANS. 


One of the most interesting and important phases 
of the present stock market expansions the enormous 
growth -of brokers’ loans ne to finance ‘ft 
Concern is growing as to how far withdrawal of 
capital from the golng enterprises of the country 
eventually affect the credit structure and the supply 
of funds essential to the conservation of general 
business. It is only within the last year however 
that stock exchange loans have reached a point to 
force our money mentors to adopt a poKey of restraint 
to the employment of the only legitimate force at their 
command and that 1s the money rate. The foilowing 
table shows at a glance the growth of these loan 
totals during 1928. They were within comparatively 
moderate Itmits until mid-summer when began 
to arouse the apprehension of the Federal rve 
Bank which has been reflected in an increase in the 
rate of rediscount and by the exaction of the banks of 
high rates for their accommodation both for time and 
demand credit. These figures are furnished by the 
Federal Reserve Board. They include loans by New 
York banks, out-of- town banks and others which are 
aking corporations that have available 
funds to employ at the attractive rate of 
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interest that has prevailed since the middle of the 
year and which has made them competitors with the 
banks in the call loan market. 

The following table compares the three classes of 
lenders since January 4 (000 omitted) : 


For Own Out-of-town 


1928. Account. Banks. Others. Total. 
Dec, 6 $1,271,405 $1,837,905 $2,285,280 $5,394,590 
Nov. 28 1,234,660 1, »230 2, ,004 5,289,900 
Nov. 21 1,125,922 1,750,794 2,280,416 5,157,132 
Noy. 1 94,3 1,751,460 2,234,990 4,980,817 
Nov. 7 1,064,398 1,726,406 2,188,164 4,978,968 
Oct. 31 1,020,710 1,732,177 2,154,277 4,907,1 
Oct. 24 57,397 1,736,811 2,078,035 4,772,293 
Oct. 17 890,251 1,733,9: 2,040,899 4,664,390 
Oct. 10 866,919 1,715,086 2,007,878 4,589,833 
Oct. 3 929,901 1,682,057 1,958,020 4,569,978 
Sept. 26 849,506 1,673,943 2,001,259 4,524,708 
Sept. 19 925,153 1,634,219 1,911,104 4,470,476 
Sept. 12 64,8 1,599,3' 1,921,084 4,385,191 
Sept. 5 906,779 1,521,723 1,860,707 4,289,209 
Aug. 29 792,766 1,535,163 1,907,219 4,235,148 
Aug. 22 08, 1,535,448 - 1,856,810 4,201,131 
Aug. 15 783,437 1,579,742 1,860,051 4,223,23 
Aug. 8 860,487 1,549,423 1,863,974 4,273,884 
Aug. i 928,466 1,498,299 1,832,631 4,259,39 
July 25 823,516 1,551,758 1,808,645 4,183,919 
July 18 820,201 1,602,482 1,771,732 4,194,415 
July 12 941,795 1,569,327 1,731,577 4,242,699 
July 3 1,131,568 1,511,506 1,664,002 4,307,076 
June 27 41,346 1,488,890 1,729,028 4,159,264 
June 20 1,004,059 1,533,759 1,731,772 4,269,590 
June 13 1,078,613 1,621,058 1,728,020 4,427,691 
June 6 1,166,619 1,641,701 1,754,920 4,563,240 
May 29 1,219,192 1,608,106 1,642,168 4,469,466 
May 1,247,360 1,607,186 1,601,545 4,456,091 
May 16 1,311,820 1,655,587 1,534,637 4,502,044 
May 98 1,252,127 1,684,225 1,424,756 4,361,108 
May 2 1,329,247 1,586,152 1,366,258 4,281,657 
Apr. 25 1,200,217 1,613,640 1,330,529 4,144,386 
Apr. 18 1,163,530 1,702,908 1,262,563 4,129,001 
Apr. 11 1,144,144 1,649,408 1,200,918 3,994,470 
Apr. 4 1,264,718 1,499,806 1,214,784 3,979,308 
Mar. 28 1,120,864 1,426,739 1,277,776 3,825,379 
Mar. 24 1,027,394 1,466,586 1,284,734 3,778,714 
‘Mar, 14 1,090,173 1,446,270 1,209,621 3,746,064 
Mar. 7 1,019, 1,461,437 1,214,869 3,695,709 
Feb. 29 1,149,295 1,423,782 1,148,757 3,721,834 
Feb. 22 1,093,565 495,218 1,139,533 3,728,316 

‘Feb. 25 1,151,812 1,531,357 1,136,216 3,819,385 
Feb. 8 1,171,480 1,553,792 1,109,748 3,835,020 
Feb. i 1,267,004 1,496,999 1,051,817 3,815,820 
Jan. 25 1,275,055 1,472,135 1,041,495 3,788,685 
Jan. 18 1,260,255 1,534,519 993,150 3,787,924 
Jan. 11 1,321,088 1,502,580 995,905 3,819,573 
Jan. 4 1,511,177 1,371,213 927,633 3,810,023 


A BROKER'S ANALYSIS. 


Perhaps the best analysis of the loan situation dur- 
ing 1928 up to Dec. 3 and the corresponding advance 
in call money rates with the comparison of volume 
of trading on the Stock Exchange has been made by 
Albert n thus briefly: 

*During 1928 brokers’ loans have increased 50.7% 
the average renewal rate for call money has risen 
90.1 2 and the volume of trading on the New York 
Btoc Exchange during November as compared with 
November of last year, has increased 102.3%. 

“Of the $5,289,000,000 brokers’ loans now out- 
standing, New York banks are lending 23.3% on 
their own account, and 43.3% for the account of 
individuals and corporations. A year ago these 
Dercentage figures were 36.5 % and 27.3% respectively. 

“In this same last twelve months the participation 
of the out-of-town banks in New York market 
decreased pueuely in proportion to the total, from 
2027 to 33.4%. 

“It {8 quite evident that large corporations, wealthy 
individuals, and foreign interests, are more and more 
being attracted by the prevailing high rates of interest 
available parougs the call money market on brokers’ 
loans, Haspecially is this so since these loans are made 
of the soundest sible. collateral, the stocks and 
bonds of leading American corporations.”’ 

And there are 8 great many economists who 
thoroughly endorse Mr. Ulmann’s view that the loans 
outstanding are based on the soundest possible 
collateral and many of them go even further and 
point out that in view of the tremendous growth in 
the evidences of wealth which form the basis of these 
loans which give only a moderate or at least an 
extremely conservative expression of the country’s 
increase in wealth, the total has not reached propor- 
tions that should cause concern. It is recalled that 
before the war, according to a very careful analysis 
made by Lenor F. Loree, securities held in Great 
Britain and other parts of Europe had reached a total 
of $6,000,000,000, a figure that very closely measures 
up._to the total amount of loans now being employed 
in this country in the financing of investments and 
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speculative enterprises on the Stock Exchange. 
Prsiitenlls, every dollar's worth of these investments 
held in Europe was returned to us during the progress 
of the war so that at the beginning of the upward 
turn in the tide of market currents in 1921 Europe 
was bare of our securities. It is only within the last 
year or two that foreign investors have to 
replace the American stocks and bonds which were 
mobilized by foreign governments during the war 
as a basis for war eredits. Indeed it is only within 
the year that the last of the important foreign coun- 
tries have returned to a gold basis removing 
restrictions against foreign investments so that this 
replacement process could develop. Undoubtedly as 
prosperity increases abroad this movement will con- 
tinue; as Europe replaces her original inves.ments 
here, and aggregate is very likely to again measure 
up to the total loans that are now being extended for 
the investment readjustment processes in progress in 
Wall Street. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD POLICIES, 


And here naturally arises a question as to how 
far the Federal Reserve Board policies have been 
responsible for the building up of Europe’s buying 
power as well as for the restraint of speculative 
activities here. There was much criticism of the 
policy adopted by the Federal Reserve Board in July 
1927 of reducing the rediscount rate to a point that 
encouraged the credit inflation which subsequently 
made itself manifest in the great Speculative move- 
ment in Wall Street. There is no doubt whatever 
that the motives behind the discount policies of the 
Board were of the highest character. They were 
designed to and have effected to a very great extent 
the financial rehabilitation of Europe and the 
resultant reward has been the increased purchasing 
power of these foreign countries and the establish- 
ment of the world financial balance on a more whole- 
some basis. On the other hand had the Board been 
somewhat more conservative in its discount rate 
reductions and somewhat more modest in its pur- 
chases of government securities and of bills bought in 
the open market, an action which resulted in the 
freeing of so much banking credit, it 1s believed that 
it would not have been necessary to impose the high 
money rates that Wall Street has witnessed in 
November and December as a measure of discipline, 
We have no less an authority than that of Secretary 
Mellon that these banks have been responsible for the 
very high cost of credit at the present time which has 
been embarrassing to Treasury financial operations. 
Perhaps the feature of the Federal Reserve Board 
policy that has aroused even more criticism has been 
the maintaining of a rediscount rate at a figure 
which generally ranges from one-half to one per cent 
below the open market rate for prime commercial 
paper rediscountable by the member banks at the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

In other words, assuming a Federal Reserve 
rediscount rate of 444%, a member bank may lend 
money to a customer at 5% or more. If the member 
bank has loaned all the money that it can and has a 
demand for additional funds, it can then go to the 
Federal Reserve and rediscount approved commer- 
cial paper, on which it receives 5% or more, at @ 
rate of 449%. The maintenance of this margin in 
favor of the member bank has a tendency to en- 
courage the banks to borrow at the Federal Reserve 
Bank. As a consequence, when the Reserve Board 
desire to reduce the amount of outstanding bank 
credit, they found it extremely difficult to do 50. 
Normally, credit is released by the Federal Reserve 
Banks through the money market by the purchase of 
government securities, by the purchase of bills bought 
in the open market or by loans made to the mem 


banks. Credit is also automatically released by the ~ 


importation of gold and is reduced by the exportation 
of gold. Such of these operations as represent the 
voluntary action of the Federal Reserve Banks in 
reducing the amount of bank credit outstanding, 
such as the sale of government securities, may read 


be offset by involuntary releases of credit through an 


increase in borrowings of the member banks from the 
Federal Reserve Banks. : 

To what extent high money rates that have pre- 
vailed at the end of the year will eventually iafaenee 
business is a matter of very grave concern. The 
conservative view, however, is that the development 
in the stock market itself of corrective measures 
through the processes of liquidation will result. in the 
release of sufficient credit to meet all commercial 
necessities and that the tendency after the turn of the 
year should be towards not only a reduction of stock 
market loans but in a reduction of bank rates. With 
this possibility in view the commercial outlook for the 
coming year should be one of continued expansion. 

With the passing of the election there has been a 
return to sober business thought and to a basis of 
complete confidence as to the future. : 
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BOND MARKET REVIEW FOR 1922. 
By John A. Crone. 


Advancing money rates, Partially brought about 
by huge gold exports and a world-wide scramble for 
stocks, an upward trend in commodities, and the 
sale, instead of purchase, of bonds by banks and life 
insurance companies, slowed bond sales and new 
offerings and contributed to declining quotations. 
Bonds reached their post-war high level around 
Jan. 13, 1928. By Aug. 11, 1928 the average price 
of bonds had declined 4%, causing the commercial 

of this country a market loss of $200,000,000 
on their bond portfolios. 

Between these two dates the monthly rate for 
call money had advanced from 4.258% to 6.166% 
while time money prices were up from 4.37% to 
5.78%. Call money had reached as high as 12% 
in December for a few days and time money that 

month hung around 8%. These last two mentioned 

tates were the highest in this market since 1921. 

Bond prices in 1928, comparatively, held fairly well 

because tight money 1917 eaused couponed 

securities-to break 14.6% while in 1920 and 1923 

a fell 18.76% and 6.89% respectively. 

ithin a fortnight after bonds had reached their 
highest peak in 15 years prime issues faltered. The 
list was relatively steady, however, until the first of 

April, when it hesitated. A wide downswing set in 

at the nning of May and’ continued until the 

middie of June when a slight upturn took place, 
which was followed by another recession lasting 
until mid-August. The advance was resumed in 

September and by the middle of November losses 
_ were mently a 

m which 


transactions rocketed and 
to the turn of events taken in 
the seven-cent fare situation. 

Some of the unusual features of new financing 
during the year included: the $3,000,000 Vermont’s 
344 % rehabilitation loan sold at no expense to the 
State; $55,000,000 Denmark 4'¢s, the first foreign 

bearing so low a rate since the war; $100,000,000 
. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 4142s, the biggest 
single piece of railroad financing since the Bur- 
lington issue of 1925; $12,000,000 Copenhagen 414s 
the lowest foreign city loan sold since the war; 
4 E Argentine 514s, the lowest interest 
rate on a South American issue since the war; the 
$10,750,000 Paris Orleans Railway 514s, first French 
ig since the 1923 French ban on borrowing 
here; $20,000,000 Union Pacific 40-year 4% de- 
bentures, the lowest rate rail debentures since the 
war and $9,500,000 Henry E. Huntington Estate 
5-year 6s, first issue of its kind in that proceeds were 
used to meet tax and other estate claims. 

“Listing of the $10,440,888,190 United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 5% war loan 
-1929-1947 and improvement of bond trading facilities 
were two notable achievements of the New York 
Stock Exchange. The British issue, which the 
Exchange listed of its own volition, was the largest 
loan ever listed. It was not charged a listing fee. 

_ Listing of the big British War Loan was easily 
the greatest step taken towards bringing about an 

-internationalization of the New York market. 

Incidentally bonds issued in London the first ten 

months of the year totaled $596,980,000_ against 
y in the same period of 1927, Domestic 

exceeded foreign until August when high 
money rates in New York turned some prospective 
porrowers, especially Germany, to London. Great 
’s record year for foreign Joans was estab- 
‘lished in 1913 with flotations of $987,635,000. 
~ Of the $1,224,047,000 of foreign bonds (this total 
excludes Canadian issues, many of which now 
represent subsidiaries oe pad Yoaee baer 
because a large centage of Canadian 
are financing EE sold in New York in the 
‘months ended Dec. i, 1928, Europe issued 
650,000, or 50%; South America $446,947,000, 
or 36%; Far East $97,550,000, or 8%: miscellaneous 
“Fnich Include Australia, $57,500,000, or 4%; an 
Cuba 400,000, or 1%. 2 
_ Canada, sold. only iy, $19,420,000 of bonds and notes 
<a (a n e@ same 7 ‘ 
Mr aed S_marketec 56,150.00, of 


a ¢ ss C1 3456, a 
_ which $342,200,000 or 75% originated in europe and 


$3,000,000 or less than 1% in South America. 
Foreign government loans were $453,912,000 of 
which $258,912,000 or 59% went to South America 
and 3145,000,000 or 30% went to Eurepe. Cities, 
States and Provinces borrowed $313,985,000, of 
which $185,035,000 or 59% went to South Ametica 
and $121,450,000 or 38% to Europe. 

Foreign loans of the United States, publicly 
oifered, at present outstanding approximate $15,- 
000,000,000. Future capital loans from this country 
probably will be less and less proporti ly to 
Europe and a big increase, proportionately, to 
South America, Canada and Australia. 

An active bond and stock market as weH as huge 
sales of new securities was made possible parti 
by the greatest gains in savings in a single year ever 
recorded in the United States. Total savings sits 
were 328,412,961,000 and individual savings depos- 
itors numbered 53,188,348, which compare with 
326,085,902,000 and 50,692,278 in 1927. 

New bond offerings in the first eleven months of 
1928 totaled $4,603, 169,000, a decline of $1,442,764,- 
682 or 25% from the same period in 1927 bub a gain 
of $285,930,238 over the same months of 1926, so 
1928 will be the second largest year to date, in new 
bond financing. 

Two groups crossed the billion mark. They were 
public utilites with $1,165,869,000 or 25.3% of the 
total and foreign loans with $1,088,720,000 or 23.6%. 
These groups represent declines of $ 967,200 or ° 
28% and $57,053,000 or 5% 1espectively from the 
same 1927 period. Industrials, because co! ons 
found it easier to sell, and hence finance with, stocks 
rather than bonds, amounted to $597,573,000, a 
drop of $483,255,000 or 45% from the first eleven 
months of 1927. Rails with $397,901,000 showed o 
drop of $179,226,500, but real estate with $337,- 
780,000 registered a jump of $51,915,006. 

State and municipal flotations for the eleven 
months ended Nov. 30, 1928 were $1,268,164,536, 
a drop of $85,478,066 from 1927, but a gain of 
$56,340,892, according to The Dally Bond Buyer. 
A tremendous increase in state road building in 
the next few years is indicated by voters’ approval in 
Noy., 1928 of $240,000,000 state highway bonds. 
Total tax exempt securities outstanding Aug. 31, 
1928, according to Secretary Mellon, amounted to 
$16,839,000,000 of which $12,720,000,060 have been 
issued by States and their political subdrvisions, 
$155,000,000 by territories and imsular ms, 
$2,167,000,000 by the United States ernment 
and $1,797,000,000 by the Federal Farm Toan 
System. Total tax exempt securities outstanding 
Sept. 20, 1927 were $15,946,000. 

Bonds listed on the New York Stock Exchange as 
of Sept. 1, 1928 numbered 1,506 issues with # par of 
$48,695, 112,695 and market value of $47,509,290, 150 
which compares with 1,491 issues with a par of 
$36,881,320,122 and market worth of $36,874,717,458 
as of Jan. 1, 1928. 

Foreign Government bonds as of Sept. 1, 1928, 
numbered 188 issues with a par of $16,191,391,387. 
and market value of $15,856,752,265. There were ~ 
167 issues with a par of $3,877,541,520 and market 
value of $3,783,110,408 at the beginning of the year. 

Foreign corporation bonds consisted of 43 railroad 
issues with a face value of $868,119,897 and market 
worth of $572,014,412 and 86 non-rallway issues 
with a par of $1,121,527,041 and market value of 
$1,072,398,591 on Sept. 1, 28. compares 
with 42 rails with a par of $858,058,043 and market 
value of $568,792,686 and 74 non-railway issues 
with a par of Fe eyleaatae = a market value of 
$907,042,789 eight months earlier. 

Domestic rallway bonds numbered 688 issues 
with a face value of $10,033,597,770 and market 
worth of $9,444,263,654 while the 428 non-railwa; 
issues had a par of $6,430,072,988 and market wort! 
of $6,330,249,094 on Sept. 1, 1928. This contrasts 
with 698 ralis whose par was $9,911,549,912 and 
face value $9,724,974,631 and 437 non-railway — 
issues with a par of $6,463,660,344 and market value 
of $6,403,082,073 on Jan. 1, 1928. 

Bo in default at the close of 1928 totaled 
$527,770,305 (par value) against $693,405,465 at 
the end of 1927. The $165,635,160 decline, largely 
occasioned by lifting of Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul receivership, (the road defauited on $185,- 
523,115) compares with a gain of $146,942,745 


in 1927. 

Rail defaults of $94,163,050 compare with $321,- 
037,670 an 1927. ea defaults totaling $279,408,- 
475—readjustment 0: e 
would lift $150,638,275—contrast with eae gt 175 
in the previous year. Industrial defaults 0! 
198.780 compare with $104,996,620 a year before. 
This jump came about largely through real estate 
defaults in Florida and Georgia. 
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Bonds called for payment in advance of maturity, 
miiroring the prosperity of corporations—and easy 
money early in the year—reached the record breaking 
total of $1,835,787,230, which compares with 
$1,501,261,700 in 1927 and $816,886,600 in 1926. 

Corporate maturities in 1929 total $953,597,961 
consisting of — $460,465,120 rails, $239,371,891 
industrials, and $253,760,950 in utilities. Maturities 
in 1928 totaled $915,876,865, including $305,419,620 
rails, $274,818,123 industrials and $185,639,122 
utilities. _Record amount, $1,562,142,000, fell due 
in\1919. A 
~ Total bond sales-on the New York Stock Exchange 
for the ten months ended Oct. 1, 1928 were $24,533,- 
363,000 which compares with $30,110,200,000 for 
the same peiiod of 1927. Liberty and Treasury sales 
of $150,709,000 contrast with $216,920,000 while 
foreign government sales of $490,730,000 compare 
with $535,207,000 in the same 1927 period. Foreign 
and domestic corporation bond sales of $1,891,834,000 
compare with $2,325,897,000 in the first ten months 
of 1927. Exchange bond sales totaling $183,549,000 
in August were at their lowest ebb since Sept., 1923. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT LOANS. 


’ Following isa compilation of Foreign Government 
loans assumed by American bankers in order of their 
presentation. from Dec. 1, 1927 to Dec. 1, 1928 in 
thousands of dollars: 


Description Amount 
Government: (000 omitted) 
Erish Free ‘State'5s "60. /....... 50. ce eee 315,000 
POMNGS OU e ee a fy st av lean ble'cle bee eee 50,01 
, Kepublic.of Chile 68 "61..........0.20% 45,912 
Dominican Republic 544s ’40........... 5,000 
Greek Government 68.’68.............. 17,000 
. Argentine Government 5148 ’62........ 20,000 
Republic of Finland 5s ’58............. 15,000 
Kingdom of Norway 58 ’63............ 30,000 
OlOMBRGR OT ee ees wee : 35,000 
Kingdom of Denmark 414s '62......... 55,000 
- Agric. Mtge Bank of Colombia 6s 48... 5,000 
Mtge. Bank of Chile 6s '61............ 20,000 
Australia’ 4345 '56.. 2.2... cece cee es . ,000 
Republic of Panama 5s '63.......... ara 12,000 
Bank of Colombia 7s '48... . 00! 


Republic of Chile 6s ’61 


Bolivia 7s ‘69. . 23,000 
Peru 6s 61... 25,000 
, Bulgaria 7348 '68 13/000 


BROCE acter es hay cee A UT. Te sw Meant $453,912 
Similar data on foreign cities, states and provinces 
offered in this country in thousands of dollars follows: 


Description. Ameunt 
Foreign cities, ete.: (000 omitted). 
Chey of Vienna G59 °52. 20. i.e ce es + $30,000 
Mtge. Bk. Bogota (Colombia) 7s ’47.... 3,000 
City of Cordoba (Argentina) 7s '37 2,54 
City of Buenos Aires. 6s '60......... ey: 3,396 
Dept. Tolima (Colombia) 7s °47...... se 2,51 
City of Santiago, (Chile) 7s '49....... = 4,000 
Danish Cons. Mun. Loan 5s '53........4 2,000 
City of Rio de Janeiro 6148 '53...... wet ,0! 
City of Brisbane 5s '58........... a avahe ,o 
Dept. Antioquia (Colombia) 7s '45...... 3,750 
Prov. Buenos Aires 6s "61........... is 1,101 
City of Warsaw (Poland) 7s '58........ 10,000 
Porto Alegr? (Brazil) 7s '68....... qs 2,250 
Minas Geraes (Brazil) 6148 '58.......... 8,500 
Prov. Bk. Westphalia (Germany) 68 '33.. 3,000 
Roman Catholic Ch. Wel. Inst. 7s '46... 3,001 
City of Copennagen 4148'53........... 12,000 
Parana (Brazil) 78'58...........45 “ee 4,86 
Prov. Upper Austria 68 '30............ . 3,500 
City of Rio de Janeiro 6s ’33.......... : 3,51 
Dept. Akershus (Norway) 5s '63....... 8,000 


Description. A 
City - eae rarer a6 ea ida 6,250 
Municipality orm! eas 
German Cons. Municipal Loan 6s ’47,.. 17,508 
City of Berlin 6s '58..... Sonor 5,000 
Dept. Cundimarea (Colombia) 6448 '59.. 12,000 
Prov. Silesia (Poland) 7s '58... sggcceee 11,200 
Dept. Antioquia (Colombla) 7s ’57...... 4,350 
Medellin (Colombis) 6348 °54.... wey? 9,000 
City_of Tucuman (Argentina) 7s ‘51... . 3,396 
San Paulo (Brazil) 65 68....+.-.++- aS 15,000 
Rio Giande de Sul (Brazil) 63 ween 3,000. 
Dept. Cauca Valley (Colombia)’ 7s '48.. 4,500. 
Maranhao (Brazil) 78 ’58..........0+ me 1,750. 
Dept. Santander (Colombia) 7s ’48.... 2,000 
SPORAH 2 > s10 tka scope ey $313,985 
Similar data on foreign corporations in thousands 
of dollars follows: 
Description. Amount, 
Foreign. Corporations: (000 omitted). 
Vama Water Power Co. 68 '52......... 5 $5,000 


Shinyetsu Elec. Power Co. 6448 °52..... 7,650 


European Mtge. & Inv. Corp. 7s ’67.... 7,000 
Guatanamo & Western R.R. Co. 6858... 3,000 
British & Hungarian Bk: Ltd. 74s’62 1,500 
Italian Superpower Corp. 6s 63.... 20,250 
Westphalia United Elec. Pr. 6s ’53 20,000 
Terni Hydro-electric 614s "53... 12,000 
Mtge. Bk. of Venetia Prov. 7s ’ 5,000 
Francisco Sugar Co. 6s ’31..... Fa 2,000 
German Bldg. & Land Bk. 6144s’48$ 5,250 
Patis Orleans Ry. 5348’68........ 10,750 
Nippon Elec. P. Co. 6348 ’5s.. 9,000 
Prov. Bank Westphalia 54s '29 1,000 
Rhine-Ruhr Wat. Serv. Union 6s 10,000 
Oslo Gas & Elec. Works 58 "63....%.... 6,000 
Vesten Elec. Ry. Co. 78 47. .....: eee 1,750 
Gelsenkirchen Mining Corp. 6s '34...... 15,000 
Isotta Fraschial “7s "420. 7.227 osc ee ee 1,750 
BK. Silesian Landowners Aas’n 6s 47.... 6,000 
Mun. Gas & Elec. Recklinghausen 7s ’47 1,500 
Nassau Land Bk. (Germany) 61448’38.... 3,000. 
City Savings Bk. Budapest 7s '53....... 1,750 | 
lec. Pr. Corp. Germany 614s '53...... 5,000° 
Hungarian Land Mtge. Inst. 74s’61... 3,000 
German Central Bk. Agric. 6s *38....... 30,000 
Ruhr Chemical Corp. 63’48.......2-+- A 4,000 
Pomerania Elec. Co, 68 °53......., +50: 3,500 
Brown Coal Ind. Corp. ‘‘Zukunft” 614853 2,000 
Allgemeine Elee. Gesellschaft 63°48... .. 10,000 
Unteretbe P, & .°00: 68°53. 5) oe ves bee 5,000 
Belen College 5148 34.00. ccsccs cede cus 1,400 — 
German Prov. Comm. Bk. 6148 ’58..... 25,000. 
Tokyo Blet. Lt..Co- 63 "53.7.0. .5 de cee 70,000 
Hamburg El. Underground 534s ’38..... 8,000 
6 5,000 
4,000 - 
5,000 
4,000° 
2,000 
3,500 
1,100 
3,400 
20,000 
10,000 
10,000 
2,700 
19,900 
10,000 
2,500 
12,000 
15,000 
2, 
$455,150: 


THE NEW YORK COMMUNITY TRUST. 


The New York Community Trust, 149 Broadway, 
New York City, was established in 1923 for the 
administration or trust funds dedicated to public 
charitable ‘uses. By the adoption of a common 
Resolution and. Declaration of Trust twenty-three 
banks and trust companies in New York City and 
Westchester County act as trustees of such funds and 
disburse the income from them under the authoriza- 
tion of a central distribution committee. This 
Committee of eleven members 1s appointed in part 
by the trustee banking institutions, and in part by 
such public sources as the Senior Judge of the U. S, 
Circuit Court of Appeais, the Mayor of New York, 
and the Presidents of the Academy of Medicine, the 
Chamber.of Commerce. the Association of the Bar 
‘Md the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
This Committee 1s empowered to amend the purposes 
for which funds are gtven. in the event that it becomes 
impossible to Garry out lteraily a donor's wishes. 

During 1928 the capital funds of the Community 
Trust reached $1,305,219. Distributions totaled 


$61,399. 


Kelsey, Morgan J. 


community trusts actively at work or in process of 
organization with an accumulation of funds exceed- 
ing im the aggregate $14,750,000. The most im- 
ortant were: Permanent Charity Fund (Boston, 
ass.) : The Buffalo Foundation; Cambridge Founda- 
tion; The Cleveland Foundation; The Dayton Foun- 
dation: The Denver Foundation; Detroit Community 
: The Indianapolis Foundation; Williamsport 


Foundation; and Winston-Salem Foundation, 


The Westchester Welfare Foundation’. 
affiliated with the New York Community Trust, has 
principal funds of $150,000. . ‘ 
J Members of the Distribution Committee are: John 
G. Agar. Mrs. August Belmont, Homer Folks, Ernest . 
Iselin, Clarence H. O’Brien, « 
James H. Post. Dr. George David Stewart, Felix M.- 
Warburg and Thomas Williams, Chairman. mi 
Clarence H. Kelsey is Chairman of the Trustees 
Committee. V. Everit_Macy is Chairman. of the. 
Westchester Advisory Committee and Ralph Hayes . 
is Execttive Director of the Trust 


Throughout the country in 1928 there were 61. 
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wy 
; I a = » Qo 
a Name a fan tion. 1, 128 ane eee dan. 1—Dec, 1 1928 
; <a = Price. High. Low. Close Price. High. Eow. Close. 
* i Power & Paper(4) +145 yu vi KES 
Abitibi Power & P pf a Es. 103% 76 6 < | Annour etl Gi Osis 91s g2i ges 
te am & Straus....... OM 117 11 Arn. s ‘Co..2 50 5 
"4 Abraham & Straus pf (7) iits i14ig 109 lis pe hy weeps es ; PY 33 33” 33° 
eto Express (6) 195 390 | Art Metal (145).00001 121. 26 3434 2534 291% 
dams Express pf (5) 96 9936 93 9414 | Asso Dry Gds (213)./°11) 477% 653e 4044 6245 
(f pena ay “ yan ee = 32% Ansa Dry Gds I pf (6)....111° 113% ai 164% 
4 S s2 pf (7)....114 11944 106% 107 ~ 
yi Ahumada Lead 316553 2 4 3 33 ‘Accniacs Cds. 2 pt ¢ OR e 0 
; Air Reduction (3a) fisaie sp* ga * goes | Aichison ie ee 10354 10836 1 toa" 
Ajax Rubber....._. Ee Pt ASE TLS — tse FA ie Coast Ln (10a) _ ae ot 
~ Alaska Jun t 10 nf ase | Adante Gore Wy ans ae” eee 
7 wares sees eeeee 34 antic Gu EV i % 4 
Alabama & Vicksburg (6).125 12514 1183¢ 118% | Atlantic Gulf & W ipea): 30% és 33° 503 
? Albany Perf Wpg Pr (2)... 2534 311% 23 265, | Atlantic Refining (1) ....+10714 6314 50 50% 
7 Pap pf...... 9944 1113g 9814 10874 | Atlas Powder (4)....... 63° 101 93 
Alb & Susq (f11)......-. 220% 233 21732 220 Atlas Teck... 3 2 ee 8 17% Bu 12% 
Chem & Dye (6)..-153'3 25234 146°. 2413¢ | Austin Nichois||_1//111: 43¢° 9% a” 13% 
Allied Chem & Dye pf (7).122%4 125% 12034 123 Austin Nichols pf........ 24° 39 25 33 
Allis-Chalmers (7) ...... . 117 115% 147 Austin C A (4.49)........ 72% 75 Bane 
2 Amalgamated Leather.... 12 1634 936 115¢] Auto Sales.............. 8144 34% 6% 27% 
| Amalgamated Leather pf. 73. 90 69 78°" | Auto Sales pf (3).1./1.1 36% 41 25° 40- 
; Amerada Corporation (2).. 3034 44 2734 4014 | Auto Sfy Raz Class A (3). 4414 52%, 43) 5% 
“n Am Agri Chem... Sage 1554 22% | Baldwin Locomotive (7)..259° 285 235 24634 
Acri Chem pf 5554 7444 | Baltimore & Ohio (6).....1174%% 1197%§ 108% 11934 
Am Bank Note (3a. 7434 130 Baltimore & Ohio pf (4)... 82% 85 ryi 78 
Am Beet Sugar... . . 4% «18 Bangor & Aroostook (334). 69 84% G64 71 
Beet Sugar pf 36 50 Barker 3r0b (2). oo. ses - ie ee 26% 35 
Am Bosch Magneto 15%, 41% | Barnet Leather.......... 49 52% 23% 241% 
Am BE Sh & Fdy (160d)... 444% 4936 39% 45 Barnet Leather pf (7) ....104 105 914% 96% 
Am Bk Sh & Fdy pf (7)...123 128 12234 125% | Barnsdall Cor A (2)...... 25% 53 20 46. 
Am Brown Bove oe 26% 10% 15 Barnsdall Cor B......... 24% 51 2e 5014 
om Gan (44) .-. 52... 5. 75 117% 70% 108% | Bayuk Cigars............10514 140 98 109° 
7 CWT Ac) eee 14034 147 13634 14234 } Beacon Oll............+. 16 23 po 21% 
Am Car & Fdy (6)......- 110% 111% 88% 94 Beech-Nut Packing (3a).. 72% 885% One 855 
A Cini Seta Go t60is 165 TH BB [Rome EN as: 8 Eke deg 
D 1g 105 44 elgian Nat_R pr pf (6a). .... 92 82% 
Am Chiele 3)........-.. 4914 45 49°" | Beat & Co (3)...-....- ae br! 
Am Drug Synd (S0c)..... 13% 15% i1 111% | Bethlehem Steel... .. 5a 80 
Am Encaustic Tiling (3).. 5344 86 53 831% | Bethlehem Steel pf (7 H6% 122% 
Am Express (6).........- 169 309 169 309 Bloomingdale Bros... 45 ke 
Fe ? 53g | Booth Fisheries.......... 5 105% 
Bor Aw? Ch) $2055 0 pee 67 7844 


0 
Borden’ Go(6). 72... > Sam 167% 187 


- Boston & Maine......... 2 1s Sree? 
Briggs Manufacturing.... 23 54 
British Em-Stl.........-: 1 9 
British Em Stl 2d pf..... 45 12 
Brockway Mot Tr (3)...._.... 75% 
BklIn Edison (8)........ 215 325 
Bkin-Man Trans (4)..... 56 77 
Bkln-Man Trans pf (6)... 84144 95 
BklIn Union Gas (5). 150% 203 
Brown Shoe (214)... 4934 «55} 
Brunswick Balke-Co (3).. 32% 62% 
Brunswick Ter Ry....... 17 ATK 
mer ). 246 WV TUS, GAGs so. te ns oe aa 
Am Metals Co (3)........ 46144 63% Bucyrus:conv pf (214).... .... 654 
Am Metals Co pf (7)...-. Buffalo & Susquehanna... 45 64} 
ano 20 Burns Bros A (8)........ 9914 127 
Burroughs Add Mach (4a)1434 200 
Bush Terminal (2b)...... 62% 


Butte Cop & GAGS hs yw 12 
Butte & Superior Cop (2). 9% 16 
Bubteriek Ss sho ash oe: 46 

Byers, A M Co 
By-Products (2 3a) .. 
California Packing (4) 


California Zine 5 
Calumet & Arizona. (7a) ..119%4 133 
Calumet & Hecla (4)..... 224% 47 
Can Dry Gin Ale (44%a).. 57 86 


Canadian Pacific (10). ..,.208% 263 
Case bi KG)... A tue 26814 515 
Central Alloy Steel (2)... 30% 45% 
C RR of N J (f12)...00%.. 310 375 
Century Ribbon Mills.... 1344 24 
Cerro de Pasco (5)....... 6944 119 
Certain-Teed (4).. 5 63} 
Certo Corp (4a).. 75 79% 
Chand-Cleve Moto 5% 24 
Chand-Cleve Mot pf 6 


fe hell 37 
Chesapeake Corp (3)..... 79% 814 
Chesapeake & Ohio (10) . /202 8 
Chicago & Alton......... 7} 4, 
Chicago:-& Alton pf...... 12 

Chic & Eastern Illinois... 41% 48 
Chie & Eastern Iinois pf. en 7654 


2 
, M & St Pr... cece ee 193% 40% 
CMG sre ptt sien: 8714 599% 
Chi & Northwestern (4144) 86 9414 
Chic Pneu Tool (6)....+. 131 154% 


WETRork 


87 
ig hy 
“sae 753 
oe 385° 
Be” ose 
a7) Bast 
1434 43 
243% 391¢ 
323% 4876 
32 61 
934% 125 
439° 190 
aoe Tg 
8 
49. 43% 
9034 182 
65 108 * 
6344.77 
ey 6) 
39" et 
20 % 
ee 79 

195 

247 “ibe 
29734 331} 

“I 207 
6134 11745. 
2934 2914 
8 She 
14° 35%! 
6234 7634 
175% 205 

ae 
37 4214 
58 «6835 
9% 21% 
2014 4015 
225; 3514 
a7. «57% 
73. °«93 

14%. 149° 
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Stock Market Prices, Jan. 
1927 Jan 1—Dec 1, 1928 
m Clos. ——————__ Name 
nae Pr.ce. High. _Low. Close. 
eiesareae 13954 “106 136% | Fed Mtr Tk £800) pane? 
& in I Pd Pac Shi (6) 105 100 10434 | Fid-Phonex Fire Ins (2). ni 
C, RI & Pac 7 pt (3 11134 10624 110" | First Nat Stores (124)... 29% 
Chicago Yellow Cab (3) 43.29%, 34 | Fisk Rubber.......;. 
Chickasha Cot Oil ( 5624 45}4 50% | Fisk Rubber Ist pf G 
Childs Co (2.40)........- 62% 37 6234 | Fleischmann Co (3). 
Chile Copper (3)........+ 74% 37% 73% | Foundation Co...-....<. 
Christie Brown (1. 20% 131 9 80 Fox Film A (4)........+% 5: 
Chrysier Motor (3).. 14014 5434 129% | Freeport-Texas (6144) ....103 
Chrysler Corp pt (8) . 17 113% 115 | Gabriel Snubber......... 26 % 
City Stores A (314) ...-+- 54 54% 51% 53/6 | Gardner Motor.......... 14 
City Stores B (3b) veneers 2% 114% 62 107%¢ | Gen Am Tank (4). nave 64 
Cluett, Peabody (5)....-- 79%4 109% 6514 72 Gen Am Tank pf (7)..... 110 
Cluett, Peabody pt (7) :.:123°° 124% 11454 116 | General Asphalt... 1... 8134 
Coca-Cola (8) % 1804 127 — 167% | General Asphalt pf (5)... .12414 
Collins & Aikman 4 111% 90, 59 | General Cable .......... see 
Colorado Fuel & Iron. % 841% 52% 176 General Cable A (4)...... 58% 
Columba Gas & Elec Oe 91% 138% 89% 13554 | General Cigar (4)........ 7144 
Col Gas & Elec pf (6)... 11075 110% 106 107, | General Electric (5a). .: 135% 
Columbian Carbon (4).... 9134 109%, 79 103%4 | General Blec Spec (60c).. 11 
Com Credit (1).....+.-++ 233% 71 21 61 | Gen Gas & EIA (114)... . 3634 
Com Credit Ist pf (634) -.. 88 107% 85 100 14 Gen Gas & El pf A (7)...10744 
Com Invest (4d).....---- 59 140% 5534 137%4 | Gen Gas & El pf B (7).. nie 
Com Invest pf (6%) ..-.- 6 9843 92% _9515 | General Ice Cream (3).... ... 
Com Solvent (8)........- 6934 25014 137% 238%4 | General Motors (314a)...138 
Commonwealth Power (3). 65 4 100% 62% 9954 | General Motors New... +138 
Conde Nast (2)......+++- 49 84 48 79 _ | General Motors 7% @.. ieee 
Congoleum-Nairn 29 31% 22 2714 | Gen Outdoor Ady A (4) 8 
Congress Cigar (5) 81% 81% 67 81 Gen Outdoor v t ctfs..... 483% 
Consol Cigar (7). 83% 99 7934 9314 | General Ry Signal (5)... 421% 
Con Film pf (ie we. ss 29% 23 2714 | General Refractories (3) ..81 
Consol Gas (3 2) 125. 113 74 10956 | Gillette Safety Razor (5d) .101 
Consol Gas pf (5)....-- 10134 105 9744 9934 | Gimbel Brothers......... 37 34 
Consol RRs of Cuba pf (6). nO ig 875% 69 7414 | Gimbel Brothers pf @ - 9334 
Consol Textile.....-...+> 33% 5 214 4% | Glidden Go (15a) . 2044 
Container “A” (1.20).. Pear pOO 0 2216 | Gold & Stock Tel (6). 125 
Container “B” (60¢) ...-- socs 1934 9%. 1034 | Gold Dust (5), . <u 2ecue oe 72% 
Cont! Baking A......--- 4914 5314 26% 38% | Goodrich (B. F.) @..... 9314 
Cont! Baking B.......-- 54% 8% 334. _7'4 | Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 67% 
Contl Baking pf (8)....-- 925% 9644 73 Bt ie | Goodvese Tire sky ley vies 
Cont) Cans. woo. 6 ees 841g 6416 61% 61% | Gotham Hose (2'sd)..... 955 
Conti Insurance (2)... 80 94% 75 89} | Gotham Sk Hos me 14a) 73% 
Conti Motors (80c) . 1% 20% 10 19 Graham Paige. .......3.. . 
Corn Prod (34a) . - 64 94° =664%% 925% | Graham Paige ctfs....... = 
(Coty Inc (2%a) . 7123 89% 75% 83 | Granby Consol (4)....... 43 
Crucible Steel C. 90 93 69 +4 8534 | Grand Stores (1)......... seen 
Cuban Am Sugar (1)...-- 22% 2414 1634 1814 | Grand Union:....... rake = 
Cuba Cane Sugar.......+ 7 134, 4 34 5%4 | Grand Union pf (3). f earee 
Cuba Cane Sugar pf:.... 31% 32%4 1334 19% | Great Northern pf (5) . 97% 
Cuba Company....;..-- 274% 28% 20 255% | Great Northern pf ctfs (). 9514 
Cuban Dominican Rueae 12% 12 5 8 Great North Ore. (1%). - 34 
Cuba Railroad pf (6)..... 90 94 80 81 | Great West Sugar (2.80)... 37 
Cudahy Packing........- 5444 784% 54 6734 | Great West Sugar pf (7). .119% 
Curtiss Airplane (G5 ee oes 61% 192% 53% 152 Greene C-Cop (4)... sa 151% 
Cutler Ham (344) Bors - OO Guantanamo Sugar. . 9% 
Cuyamel Fruit ......-.-. 63 9 Gulf, Mobile & Northern.. 5514 
Davison Goamteh: Gulf, Mobile & North pf(6) 106 KR 
Debenham (2. Puy Gulf States Steel... ...... 52 34 
Deere & Co 1a Hartman Class A (2)..... 235% 
Delaware & he {9)).5 Hartman Class B (1.20)... 1954 
D,L & (Vt ee PROISNGG cr, 5 sky alee . 35% 
& RG Westn p Hershey pf.(4)...... 4 
Detroit Edison ay (a). Hershey Brie pf (6) yy 
De Voe & Rayn A (t3). Hoe. R & CoA iv acie « 29 
Dodge Bros Class A Moulandan ic & Son (2¥4).. ne 
Dodge Bros pf (7) Household Products (4a). 6654 
Dome Mera Cie. ethan « 1 Houston OF. 5. o05 32.8 oe 156 '4 
MPS INCA) biseiiacs, «ysis sie Howe Sound (4)......... 
Dulath, ae Sh'& Ati). 1s: 3 Hudson & Man (244)..... ary: 
Dunhill Internatl CET Fo teres 5 4 Huds on & Man pf (5) . 89 
Du Pont de Nem (18% a). 0 Hudson Motor Car (5).. 834 
Dupont de Nem deb (6). 4 Hupp Motor (2d) ........ 4 
Eastman Kodak (8a) . 2 3 Ithnois Central (7) ....... 214 
Eaton Axle & Spring @), 26 Independent Oil & Gas (2), 2514 
Misenionr sce 12 Indian Motoreycle (114) . 
Eitington-Schild (2'4).. 3 Indian Refining 914 
Kitington-Schild pf §p? M6). 1 Indian Refining etfs 814 
Electric Auto-Lite (4) 60 Ingersoll Rand (5a) . . 938% 
Electric Auto-Lite pt (7). . 8k *4 | Inland Steel (2'%).. ; 60% 
FBleetric Boat..........55 834 34 | Inspiration Copper (3): 20% 
Elec Power & Light (1)... 30 454 2834 13 | Interboro Rapid Transit... 31 Kw 
Elee Power & ari te pt (7). re 110% 105% 107 Intercontinental Rubber. . ries 
Elec Stor Batt (5)....... 9934 .69 964 | International Agricultural. 16% 
Elk Horn Coal....5..... a g 6 7 Int. Agricultural pr pf(1 34) 60 
Em Brant A..........5s 7 15'%§ 5% 7% | Int Business Machines(5d) a8 
Endicott-Johnson (5)..... 77 86 754. 77 International Cement oe 554 
wore LL Cee ane ae 51 33 50 34 | Int Combustion (2) . 55 
1 Int Combustion pf (7). 5104 
9 Int Harvester Co (6¢) . 112444 
8 Int Match pf (3.20)...... 93 
50 Int Mer Marine. edins, ESR 
2 914 58 Int Mer Marine pf.:..... 40 34 
L4 9 55 5614 | Int Nickel (3). .......0.. 110 
Exchange Buffet (144)... 213% 245% 193% 24 Int Paper (2.40) 0 12% 
Fairbanks Morse (3) . : 32 My 54 324 45% | Int Paper pf (7).:....... 7% 
Fed Lt & gee a 40). - 4340 62% 42 6214 | Int Rys of a8 Ametleass 39 
Fed Min & Smg......... 50 220°" 120 = 220°" | Int Silver (6)........., +1192 
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Name 
Bales. H.gh. Low. Close. 
Int Tel & Tel (6)...... ---148 197% i 19214 
Intertype Corp (i3ga)!21! 3234 gai 2 33 1974 
Island Creek Coal (4) 53 j 52 
Jewel Tea (4 85 $9 7 rid 3% 16634 
Jewel Tea pf (7) 120 12514 12014 12514 
Jobns-Manville (3)....... .... 943g 9614 18834 
Jordan Motor Car.. 14 19% 8% 12% 
aang Sd Southern - ne 16 95 43 93 
aE See 216 2 62% 71 
Keith Albee 6 oe a 51s 15% 794 | 2 
eith-Albee Orp pf (7) . Jz.) 360 75% 143 
elly Sprinefield Tire.. 26 25% 19% 24% 
_ Kelly Springfield Tire 6 pf. 78 101 58 98% 
_ Kelly Springfield Tire 8 a 78 95 5514 9434 
_ Kelsey Hayes Wheel (2) .. 2234 22%4 4636 
Kelvinatar eae 7% «18% 
_ Kennecott (8) . 801g 14534 
37 7% 
514% 92 
5544 57% 
133 20% 
65 8744 
87 119% 
73% 124 
27% 35 
79% 132 
17% 21% 
4416 53% 
84% 100 
38 61 
28% 37 
8314 QL 
134 135 % 
8044 91% 
38 48 
63% 119% 
49% 62% 
99% 102 
5% 10 
3534 26% 32 
88% 444 73 
46% 23% 28% 
19% 9% 17% 
41 25°° 39% 
159% 139% 145% 
89% 253%; 88% 
57% 45 52% 
7ALID 106 110 
< 1S 56 72% 
119% 80% 108 
78% 62% 78 
110 83 104% 
86 68% 86 
183% 134 18014 
34 19 20% 
75 43% 69% 
3844 16 3414 
6634 28% 35% 
64 40 50% 
25% 12% 18% 
ae er 54% 39 Al 
: ‘Matlana 00) Ces ee . 35 49% 33 46% 
Marlin-Rockwell (34a)... 48 3 454% 81% 
Be MMartin-Parry......... 155% 255% 12% 19% 
Mathieson Alkali W (6)...124% 173 117% 8 
May Dept Stores (4)..... 85 113% 5 105% 
Maytag Co (14)........ $33% 30% 17% 6 
Miaytae pt (8)... 6-2 eee tees 52 40% 45% 
PSR FE a) ee 101 90 
engel Co (214)......... cree 415 254 331% 
etro Gold Pie pf (1.89). 2514 2744 24% 254 
as Petroleum ey: -320% 360. 250° ‘3 
Mexican eetoary rd Oil... 5 723% «AS 


Montana cad (ts pees 103 
ee emery ward (5a)... a 
Ree eee Coln (30).. 4144 2% 3% 
Pict 14% «25 14 
2434 14 19 
218% 94 180 
514% 25% 38% 
fe cya 95% ore 81% 
Ninsingwear (3). gis ut 56 
Murray Corporation . 12414 BY Sti 


Stock Market Prices, Jan. 1—Dec. 1, 1928. 


1927 Jan. l—Dec. 1, 1928 
03, ——____—_—_____ 
Price. High. Low. Close. 


112 80 
7% re 7H 12 29 


Name 


bh 

19534 159345188 
137 i 143 
101 47% 94 
12934 6434 126 
8 B83 don 

Nat Distillers Prod nf’... 3 Fase ee # Gai 
Nat Enam & Stamp...... 27 57 23% 53 
National Lead (5)........ Se 136 Hs «129 
Nat Power & Light (1).... 23 46 21% 45 
Nat Radiator. 8 
Nat Rys of Mex 2d pf.. 4 
Nat Supply (6a) 426 
Nat Surety (10) 299 
Nat Tea (4) 160 351 
Nev Consol Cop (1} 38 
N Y Air Brake (3) 42 
N Y Central (8) 194 


156 
N Y, Chi & St L (6 146 122 137 
N Y, Chi & St L pf (@).. 10414 106 
N Y Do az 
N Y Dock pf re 9. . 8 
NY,NH O14 % TT 
NY,NH ©) 114 
NY,O & W 29% 
Norfolk & Western Supe 192 
Nor & Western pf (4).. 84 
North Am (10b) 96 
orth Am pf (3). 5 54 
North Am Baison’ pi (6). .10434 105 99% 11 
Northern Pacific (5)...... 97% 118 92%% il 
Northern Pac ctfs (5)..... 96 a 169 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber... 314 7 2. 6% 
Oil Well Supply.......... 35% 41 2B 31% 
Omnibus Corporation..... 13 15 § 
Oppenheim Collins (4c).... 81% 88% 67 79 
Orpheum Circuit......... 78 18 70 
Orpheum Circuit pf (8)...104 104 76 ¥01 
Otis Eleyator (7a).. ..... 148% 252 44734 260 
Oia Steck. oes can 2a: 11 40% 38% 
Otis Steel prior pt (7). 101% 
Owens Bottle (3d)... 95% 88 
Pacific Gas & Ele (2) 56 43 554% 
Pacific Lighting (3).. B vis 
Pacifie Oil Stubs. . 2 i 1% 
Pacific Tel & Tel (D.. 14> (166 
Packard Moto. (5248).. : 62% 145 = 144% 
Pan-Am Pet m: Trans..... 435% 585} J o 
Par-Am P & T CIB...... - 43% 58% 37 
Pan-Am Western C1B.... 195% 28 i 8 
Panhandle Prod. & Ref. 16 21 # 14 
Paramt Fam Lasky (3). F 114% 54 53 
Park & Tilford (3c)....... 34% 98 A 93% 
Park Utah eens (80)... 9% 14% 9 12 
Pathe Exchange.. 15 2 11 
Pathe Exch Cl A.. 34 28 
Patino M & E (2.92) 23% 42 3568 
Peerless Motor Car - 22 25% 22 
Penick & Ford é 4l 22 36 
Penn Coal & Coke 13 14 8 12 
Penn Dixie Cement (2). 24 31 4% 20 
Penn Dixie Cement pf (7). 95 9654 75 83 
Penn Railroad (314)...... 64% 73 61% 73 
People’s Gas, re ee (8).163 217 36F 216 
Peoria & Eastern........- 373% 37 25 33° 
Pere Marquette (8a)...... eas: 154 424% 151 
Pere pies mates = (B)..2 9744 100% 92 4 
Pere Mar pri bo 299 01 96 99% 
Philadelphia Co a Y a) 153% 174% 145 165 
Phil Co 6% pf (3) 52 57 ass Bae 
Phila & Rdg Coal & Tron.. 394%. 3934 27 33% 
Philip Morris & Co (1)..... 184% 25 15 20 
Phillips Petroleum (2a)... 40144 63% 35% 50% 
Phoenix Hosiery........« 35% 38 1 34 
Pierce-AITOW... 2.240405 15144 27 % 18 22 
PISCEGE OLR yas ol ote oneperoras® 4 5 3 
Pierce Petroleum ..1.1 7°. 3 6% 3% bie 
Pulls Ft i Mills. i05). 38%4 OF 82M 804 
Pr 8 D! S : 
i ‘oal 51% 65 86% 61% 
6 340 CO 
152 
85 
334 
103 
, 33 3 
Pressed Steel Car. = 
Pressed Steel Car pf Ls 93 82 
Producers a re ont 297 6 27 
Public Service N 4134 8038 79 
Pub Bice. NJ OF Be 6) oe 115. 103% 105 
Pub Ser - Sas vt 8 4 4% 107 4 
Pullman Corporation (4). 
Punta Alegre Sugar.......« 34% 19 21 


Name 


Purity Bakeries (3)....... 9534 139% 75 
ler Cor a aoe Gs ae he ne) A. 
oO r 0: m 2. 8 : 
poadion = 04°” 119% 94% 
Bis Be 
5 
57 24% 
13%. 5% 
Bsc fiw 
- Remington Rand......... % J 
Remingt'’n R’d 2 pf (8)...102 100 8844 
Reo Motor (1.70a)....... 25% 354% 22% 
Republic Iron & Steel (4). 6044 $444 493% 
.. Republic Iron & Stl pt (7) .104. 112s: 102 
Reynolds Spring......... 9% 14% 8 
Reynolds Tobacco A (5). .200 195 1654 
Reynolds Tobacco B (5)..160% 165% 128 
) Rich eld Oll (2)... .2..... 27 56 2344 
- Russia Ins Co of Am (6)..184% 278 145 
Ryl Dh N Y Shs (3.22),.. 475% 64 4456 
ze pe esau Lead (3a)....... 41% 52% 37 
_8t Louls-San Fran (8a)...10934 122 109 
St Louls-S Fran Ist pf (6).101 101 94% 
St Louis-S'western....... 7834 124% 67% 
St Louts-S’western pf (5).. 944% 95 89 


~ Savage Arms (2)......... 


~. Beneca:Cop......5.,... 
- Shattuck (Frank G) (2)... 
Shell Union Oil (1.40)..... 
Shubert Theatre (5)...... 
Simms Petroleum (160). 


: Simmons Company (3).... 6414 10134 55% 
S§tinelair Consol Oil....... 20% 46% 17% 
- ‘Sinclair Consol Oil pf (8)..102'4 110 10214 
abe Skelly Oil (2).....5...... 2744 425% .25 
~  §Sloss-Sheff Stl & Ir Co (6).126 134 02 
Snider Packing........... ae % a 11% 


(Le) 
Stand Gas & Elec (314)... 


are not included, 


(a) Part extra. (b) In stock, 


ee | 


Stock Market Pri 
SE 1927 Jan. 1—Dee. 1, 1928 

Oh pee ee 
Price. High. Low. Close. 


at 


130% 
3824 


59% 80 80 
Stand Gas & Elec pf (4)... 65 71% 65 66% 
_ Stand Milling (5) Se eat 101% 127 100 = §©122 
Standard Oil of Cal (3a),. 551 80 53 75% 
ndard Oil of N J (1a) 3934 5936 3734 59% 
Stand Oil of N Y (1.6 31% 4139 2834 41 
St San Mfg (1.68)........ TA Saye 84 46 34 
Stewart Warner Spdr (6).., 8214 11974 77 \@ 117% 
Stromberg Carburetor (2). 437% 96 44 “937 
Studebaker Co (5)........ 60% 87% 57 763 
_ Submarine Boat 4 6% 3 4 
POV EUEL ON Tole ies «tele 3114 77 31 76 
Piuperior Ose. ae 3% 144% 2% 12% 
Superior Steel,........... 21 56% 18 50% 
- Sweets Co. of America.... 14 233g 115% 21% 
RIVISIERS CON. oo esses kine 5 7 4 5 
_ Pelautograph Corp (.80).. 161% 2234 15 215% 
enn Cop & Chem (1).,.. 10% 185 10! 17% 
Texas eperation Eh) een tas 7434 «50 68 4% 
Texas Gulf Sulphur A 3 8214 62 76% 
5 9914 180 
1 Sg 12% 23 
4 52 S61 
4 
49 34 47 
1% 56% 64 
tne vee a Me ~-39 195g 38% 
- Tide Water Oil pt ‘bes .. 86 96 8634 96 
Tide Water Asso Oll...... 171% 25 14 233% 
de Water Asso O pf (6), 86% 91 81% 91 
‘Timken Roller Bg (6),....133% 154 11254 150 
Tobacco Products (8).,...1127 118% 93 105 % 
Tobacco Prod Cl A (7),...12044 128° 109% 115 
_ Transcontinental Oil....., 4% 14% 63, 123% 
Transue & Wms St Fg (1), 4614 59446 45 504 
Trico Prod (234)...0..... .... 44% 32% 42% 
Truscon Steel.....0...... 62344 55% 61% 


Dividend rates as given (in parentheses) in the 
above table are the annual cash payments based on 
; _ the latest quarterly or half yearly declarations, 
; Unless otherwise noted, extra or special dividends 


ces, J an. 


Die or 
an of \ 
4 4 
FE =A a o 
ap 


Tran (4)... 48. 


Twin City Rap 
Und-Elliott (4).. 
Und-Elliott pf (7) 

nion Bag & Pape 


Pers --suieis 49 % 
Union Carb & Carbn 
if (2) 


(6) (145° 209° «21: 
485% BS 
..191% 224% 186% 
12 34% 87% 8 
1112644 12834 11 

% 57 


% 


1% 


U S Distributing pf (7)... 904 
S Hoffman Machy (4)... 49% 


vir-Car Chem pf() .... 90 
Vir-Car Chem 6% pf (6)... 47 
Vivaudou..... Rites hoe eran P 


4% 3 
884. - 
96% 106% 8 
c) Plus extras. ~ d) Excludin; 
8 Previous to Stock potyisioas ’ ae 
On Noy. 1 1928 there were listed 1,1 
stock issues py Oe a 727,792,206 
total market value of all listed shares 
813,465—an increase of $1,743,689 
figure of $59,332,123,511 for Octobe: 


Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
im bis annual report, dated Nov. 20, 1928, and 
presented to Congress Dec. 5 in reviewing business 
and financial conditions during the fiscal year July 
i, 1927-June 30, 1928, said in part: 

“¢ _ According to recognized indexes the physical 
_ Volume of industriel production at the beginning 
> of the fiscal year (July 1, 1927) was nearly on a 
Per with a year earlier, but soon fell off, reaching 
a low point in Nevember and December, 1927. 
Recovery took place in January, and the monthly 


the same months of the preceding year. The total 
for the year was 3% below the prior year. Measured 
~ by carloa of freight there was a 5% decline, 
but nearly four-fifths of the loss was in the com- 
bined leadings of coal and ore 
4 Automobile production experienced a major turn 
for the better; the general decline which began in 
November, 1925, reached its lowest point in Noy- 
ember and December, i927. The year ended with 
June-July production nearly 35° above June-July, 
1927, although the total fer the 12 months was 
12% below the prior year. Steel ingots production 
followed much the same course as automobile produc- 
oes the total for the year was only 5% below 
Building contracts awarded totaled 2.4% more 
im value, increases being shown for the contracts 
d as residential public works and utilities, 
and educational. 


2 
: 


: 


reflected in the of manufacturing and 
_“ mining companies, the net income shown in the 
Dublished reports of 150 identical corporations 
(exclusive of General Motors and United States 
Steel) declining about 7%. The reduction in earn- 
ings of manufacturmg and mining companies was 
due primarily to the oroduction and price situation 
in two important industries, steel and oil. Profits 
of the steel companies declined about one-fourth, 


railway equipment, 


shown by those produ 
and miscellaneous 


various types of machinery, 
metal products. 

Prices at wholesale for all commodities were 
‘over 4° higher at the end of the fiscal year than 
at the beginning. “; 

Domestic trade statistics revealed no evidence 
-of a general decline in consumers’ buying power, 
but a trend toward more direct marketing. 

Export trade had an aggregate value of $4,877,- 
600,000, which was 1.8% less than in the preceding 
é year but was larger than in any other year since 
1920-21. Imports reached a total value of $4,146,- 
900,000, 2 decrease of 2.5%. The value of imports 


g 
e 
e 

a) 

g 

4 

B 


ufactured tin. 

Agriculture a8 a whole made substantial gains. 
There was a net increase both in prices and in total 
__ gash returns for the crops and products as compared 

with those of the year 1926-27. The averagé prices 
received by farmers increased ahout 7% while 
there was 2 slight decrease in the prices paid by 
. farmers for their purchases, according to the price 
- data compiled by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. , Sete values of Hvestock and 
‘farm equipment also increased but land values 
jeclined elie: 80 that the net inventory increase 
3 was estimated at $132,000,000. Improvement was 
confined p to cotton and grain, particularly 
4 corm. 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS. 
gold stock of the United States 
was near its est point of over $4,600,000,000 at 
‘the beginning of this fiscal year, but declined nearly 
$500,000,000, or more than one-tenth of our total 
 gtock. Since the close of the year the changes have 
been small. This gold movement has contributed 
to the restoration and fortification of the gold basis 
- for the currencies of the various countries. 
 - The gold d for currencies is firmly estab- 
_ Hished to-day. Such a eoreuls Pe nes eres 
abroad contributes e recovery 
‘ : = ste general world trade. In 


oy 


_ The mo 


vohime thereafter was sustaine ; : 
‘ Rens Sb0Rs | edeal~ te }in the summer and early fall 


Secretary Mellon on Business and Finance. 
SECRETARY MELLON’S REVIEW OF BUSINESS AND FINANCE. 
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was an increase of more than $500,000,000 in the 
tetal amount of credit the Federal reserve banks 
were called upon to provide, due largely to the un- 
precedented gold exports. The increase in Federal 
reserve credit took the form of an inerease in borrow- 
ing by member banks. Owing to the traditional 
reluctance of American banks to remain in debt 
and the policy of the Federal reserve banks to 
discourage continuous indebtedness, the banks 
found themselves at the close of the year in a 
position to lend much less freely than a year previous. 
This was reflected in increased money rates. 
It was the policy of the Federal reserve system 

1 of 1927 to favor 
easier money couditions. The principal reasons 
were: First, the European exchanges were weak, 
and unless money rates were eased in the United 
States there might be a movement of funds into 
this country and a consequent necessity of raising 
Tates abroad, to the disadvantage of world trade 
and particularly to the disadvantage of American 
agriculture; and, second, business in the United 
States was in a period of deciine and it was possible 
to foresee at that time that industrial unemploy- 
ment might occur in the winter months. It was 
believed that easier money would amehorate such 
conditions. Thereupon the Federal reserve banks 
purchased, securities in the open market. Money 
rates reached a low point in August. Gold exports 
began in the following month and the Federal 


| reserve banks continued to purchase securities to 


; offset the unfavorable effects of such exports upop 


The decline of business during the fiscal year is | 
earnings 


our money market. 

As it became apparent, first, that the objects 
of the policy originally adopted were being accom- 
plished, and, second, that speculation was growing, 
the policy was reversed. From the middle of Dec- 
ember onward the reserve banks stopped offsetting 
gold exports by the purchase of securities, and 
allowed gold exports to work their usual eifects on 
the credit situation. In January the system went 
further. More than $100,000,000 of securities were 
sold. Between the latter part of the month and 
March 1 the discount rates of all of the Federal 
reserve banks were raised from 34% to 4%. The 
loss of gold by export and the sale of securities forced 
the banks to increase their borrowings. However, 
the action taken early in the year unquestionably 
was not effective with reference to speculation, 
partly due to the activities of powerful groups of 
sveculators, and partly due to the fact that the 
public in general believed and aeted as if the price 
of securities would indefinitely advance. 

When it became apparent in March that repeated 
increases in eredit were — ta place for 


Yr 
were still further increased in April, May, June, 
July, and August. The discount rate at all Federal 
reserve banks was 4% on June 30, 1927. One year 
later the rate at all Federal reserve banks was 434%. 
There were increases to 5%, be g effective 
from July 11 to August 1, corti tae ae 


Federal 

eS ae ee at in - a= 
lis, Dallas, an an Francisco. 

Lar investments of all banks in the 

the fiscal year 


Total loans and 
United States increased 

nearly $3,500,000,000, or about 634%. There has’ 
been no dearth of funds at reasonable rates for 
regular banking customers. 
rates for call money 


the average of customers’ rates on CO 
loans in New York City moved upward only about 


hths of 1%, and prime com: paper 
was quoted at small increases varying from one- 
half to three-fourths of 1% 


lo» 

The new security issues (excluding refundings) of 
domestic borrowers totaled $5,969,198,000 in the 
fiscal year or 8% above the preceding year, and 
those of foreign borrowers totaled $1,498,464,000, 
or 12% above. These domestic and foreign security 
issu = Ee ted $605,000,000 greater than in 
1926-27. 


| FEDERAL RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


$110,956,914 in receipts from taxation were slightly 
offset by incr 

Receipts from customs, which had 
high levels during the fiscal years 1926 and th 
amounting the latter year to $605,000,00 
declined to $569,000,000 in 1928, or by about 
$36,000,000. This reduction resulted primarily from 
smaller im of a few important commodities, 
chiefly cane sugar and unmanufactured tobacco. 


(138 Secretary Mellon on Finance; Foreign Exchange. 
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Duties collected on sugar usually produce about 
- one-fourth of the customs receipts. Imports of sugar 
declined from 8,841,000,000 to 8,089,000,000 pounds, 
or 8.5% Imports of unmanufactured tobacco declined 
sharply, the quantity being 12.8% and value 23.3% 
less than in 1927. The decrease was in imports 
| of tobacco for cigarettes. 
Income tax receipts yielded $2,174,000,000 as 
compared with $2.225,000,000 in 1927. 

The most noteworthy feature of the miscellaneous 
internal revenue taxes is the steadily mounting 
volume of collections on tobacco, which in recent 
years have been increasing at a rate varying from 
about 5 to 7% each year. These collections yielded 
64% of these revenues in 1928. 

Total expenditures chargeable against ordinary 
receipts during the fiscal year 1928 were $3,643,- 
519,875, or $149,935,356 more than in 1927. Total 
ordinary expenditures (i. e., excluding the public 
debt retirements chargeable against ordinary re- 
ceipts) were $3,103,264,854, or $129,235,180 more 
than in 1927. Public debt retirements chargeable 
against ordinary receipts totaled $540,255,020, or 
$20,700,176 more than in 1927. : 

The increases of general interest were: 

Treasury Department C 
Refunds of receipts... 
War Department . 
War Finance Corporation (decrease in 
VERT, fe aisias f etiney sie saclecerae en's} 
Shipping Board..............- hare, Lgtereapee 
Investment of Government life insurance 


23,252,741 
15,870,316 


PEMESE PNUD ete. we tits ainy s,s wisi alejeeiave« 14,385,596 
Navy Department. .........5eeecveeee 12,426,395 
United States Veterans’ Bureau......... 9,854,420 
Postal enelemnGys 4 tic cycles > basen sora say 4,817,011 
Department of Agriculture... .. .. ... 3,627,392 
Department of Commerce ............. 3,443,416 


Department of Justice 
Panama Canal... ..5..... 
DAIStrict-ofColumbiary. 0. ost ke ele 


The increase shown for the Treasury Department 
1s accounted for by $50,000,000, appropriated under 
the settlement of war claims ‘act of 1928, all of 
which was charged to this department this year. 
Of the increase shown for the War Department 
about $12,500,000 was due to river and harbor 
ework, about $3,000,000 each to the Air Service and 
the Militia Bureau, and about $5,000,000 on account 

_ of construction, improvement, and repair of build- 


ings, hospitals, and Army camps, and for the 


| Navy Department about $7,000,000 was for the 


Bureau of Aeronautics, about $4,500,000 for general 
expenditures of the Marine Corps, and about 
$2,000,000 for the Bureau of Construction and 
Repair. 

The more important decreases were: 


Interest on the public debt............ $55,255,102 
State Departments ta, < e-s\clena sien tore . 4,890,597 
Interior Department... .. 66... 2.6 cs cms 3,707,211 
Adjusted service certificate fund....... . 3,401,51 


Legislative establishment..............+. 

The decrease shown for the State Department is 
accounted for primarily by the fact that the last 
annual payment of $5,000,000 was made in Septem=< 
ber, 1926, under the Colombian treaty. The legis 
lative establishment decrease is due to the eypendi- 
ture of over $3,000,000 for land for the enlargement 
of the Capitol grounds. - 

Each fiscal year since 1919 has resulted in a 
surplus, which has been applied to debt reduction; 
as shown in this table: 


Expenditures 
Fiscal Total chargeable _ 
year. ordinary ag: t Surplus. 
receipts ordin’y recpts. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1920... 6,694,565,388  6,482,090,191 212,475,197 
1921... 5,624,932,960 5,538,209,189 86,723,771 
1922... 4,109,104,150  3,795,302,499 313,801,651 
1923... 4,007,135,480  3,697,4789020 309,657,460 
1924... 4,012,044, 3,506,677,715 505,366,986 
1925. 3,780,148,684 3,529,643, 250,505,238 
1926. 3,962,755,690  3,584,987,873 377,767,817 
1927 4,129,394,441 . 3,493,584,519 635,809,922 


The estimates for the fiscal year 1928 were re- 


markably accurate. Estimated total ordinary re- 
ceipts were $4,075,600,000, compared with $4,042,- — 
300,000 actual receipts. The difference of $33,300,000 
is extremely small and amounts to only 0.8 of 1%, 
Estimated expenditures were $3,621,300,000, com- 
pared with actual expenditures of $3,643,500,000: 
The difference of $22,200,000 is only 0.6 of 1%. 


COURSE OF CABLE QUOTATIONS OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE FOR 1928. 


Month, Britain France | Belgium ; Holland | Denmark| Sweden | Norway Italy Poland 
1928. (£ St’l’g).| (Frane). | (Belga). | (Guld’r). | (Krone). | (Krone). | (Krone). | (Lira). | (Zloty). 
PON... diss $4.8665 |$0.0392 |$0.1319 |$0.4020 |380.2680 /|$0.2680 /|$0.2680 |$0.0526 |$0.1122 
4.881519} .039362) .139868} .403776 268117} .269571 266144) .052828 112159 
4.871426 039279} .139230 403140 267605] .268268 265838 052957 112487 
4.878650 039337] .139315 402380 267948 268402 266353 05290: 112450 
4.881321 039358 139561 402761 268010 268453 266992 052819) 112035 
4.878406) .039337 139610} .401314|- .268144) .268290} .267620] .05267 111832 
4.883607] .039375 139570] .403788| .268462 268443 67991 052698 112088 
4.876676} .039265 139625] .403063] .267960| .268286 267705| .052568 2080 
4.855773) .039141 139125] .401882 266987} .267530| .266928) .052507 112081 
4.852784 039040 139055 400883 266815 267652 266796 052368 112070 
4.849226) .039088] - 138948) .401052| .266596] .267482 266564) .052273 112070 
4.848777) .039061) .138967 400994) .266577| .267264| .266513| .052376| .111980 
4.851008} .039085] .139003} .401644) .266618| .267263| .266609| .052387) .111995 
Aver., 1927|$4.861 $0.0392 |$0.1392 |$0.4011 |$0.2673 |$0.2681 |$0.2605 |$0.0516 -112: 
Aver., 1926, 4.858 0324 -1391(a)}| .4010 2623 .2676 +2233 -389 ukiri 
Aver., 1925] 4.829 0477 .0476 .4016 2113 .2685 -1788 -0398 A774° 
Germany Czecho- Argentina, 
Spain (Reichs- Austria slovakia, } Canada | Japan) "Gold Brazil oe 
(Peseta). | mark). (Schill). | (Krone). } (Dollar). | (Yen). Peso). | (Milreis).| Paper), 
$0.1930 {$0.2382 |$0.1407 |$0.2026 {$1.00 $0.4985 |$0.9648. |$0.3244 |$0.1217 
-171640] .238651 140900] .029627) .99822 467975) .972430). .119981 12 
170843] .236300 140807} .029626) .9181S1| .468962]} .971322] .120050 132030 
168916} .238822 140744] .029622 998177} . .46831 -972348] .120200 122089 
168172) .239146 140690] .029624| 1.000772 479111 972607] .120291 122142 
-166596| .239135 140608) .029623]  .999131 472485] .971823] .120300) .121991 
167173) .239400 140655} .029626 998025| .466863 971239] ..120290 1 
-164885| .238925 140771) .028625| .997482} .464394| .966785| .119375 121987 
-164442) .238690} .141002) .026626] .999163 451794} .360084| .119463) .121004 
-166119] .238259 140796} .029624| 1.000512} . .457208 957931 gae0 120743 
163859 238340) 140750) .029627 997: 457263 955794] .119440) .121166 
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@) On October 26, 1926 


Belgian Government adopted the ‘‘belga” (= 
Yearly average was $0.0326, based on rate of franc, pat value 30.1930". : 
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AMERICAN RAILROADS IN 1928. 
By John A. Crone. 


American railroads in 1928 again were compelled 
to battle against costs and taxes while passenger 
and freight receipts, owing to increased competition 
from b trucks, inland waterways and airplanes, 
declined. é railroads, through further increased 
Operating efficiency, were able to report a gain in net 
income despite a drop in grass revenues. “ 

Active discussion of mergers and consolidations 
continued, but the tangible results reached were 
almost negligible. Seven years have passed since the 
Transportation Act committed the Interstate Com- 
merce Commyssion to @ policy of railroad consohda- 
tion, and yet no consolidation under the terms of the 

been made effective, while the public mind 

been confused by a series of consolidation 
proposals and.counter-proposals, most of which have 
been rejected wholly or partially by the Commission. 

The Commission granted the application of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Company to acquire 
control of the Pere Marquette Railway Company 
by purchase of capital stock. It denied, however, 
that part of the application which sought to acquire 
control of the Erie Rai Company by purchase 
of capital stock. Tlie Commission denied the appli- 
eation of ware & Hudson Co. to acquire 
central of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Rail- 
way Company. by lease, on the ground that it would 
not be In the interest of the public. Late in the year 
the Van Sweringen brothers privately purchased 
control of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. 

The on granted authority to the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company to acquire 
control of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway 
Company by purchase of capital stock. plication 
ef the Missouri-Kansas 


pany hase of capital stock, was withdrawn. 
The Paltronats prior to the war had been undergoing 
a but sure of consolidation for 40 


The Pennsylvama Company, for instance, 1s 

outgrowth of 3 combination of more than 600 

% companies. New York Central, Baltimore 

& Ohio, and the Van Sweringens interests, to a lesser 

extent, have been engaged in purchasing connecting 
railroad lines. 

The Transportation Act of 1920—which was based 
on @ plan worked out by Professor William 7. Ripley 
of ard, iy reed the establishment of 21 
systems with 22,899 miles of trackage in the Jongest 
and 764 in the shortest—gave the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission charge of consolidation. The plan 
embraced 220,000 mules of railroad and disregarded 
some 39,000. 

The Commission concluded it would be impossible 
to work out such a comprehensive consolidation plan 
and asked Congress to be relieved of the task. Rail- 
foads also were not very enthusiastic about com- 
pulsory consolidation. 

The Parker Bill, presented to the last and to the 

session ef Congress, relieves the Commission 

m carrying out nation-wide consolidation under 
The Transportation Act, grants carriers adequate 

wer to consohdate with their consent and the 
‘Commussion’s approval, protects dissenting stock- 

its each carrier to bring about 
ulitfications, b: 


practical tions confronting it. 5 
_ Present prospects are that chances for railroad 
Mergers in 1929 are bright. It is a curious comment 
on officialdom 1m this country that while railroads and 
most public utilities are held to the letter of the law, 
_ other industries are legally permitted to fix prices or 
become monopolies. This has been the subject of 
much foreign comment in 1928. 

Ratlroad credit and- railroad securities, from a rela- 
tive point of view, registered a loss during 1928. 
The movement of the price of railroad securities was 

} dewise, if not slightly downward, while 

industrial and public utility securities generally 

new high levels. The crash in security 

ces in early December, however, affected rails less 
an other securities. 

“The net operating income of the Class I railroads 
‘(the 175 carriers and 13 switching and terminal com- 
: les whose annual gross revenues exceed $1,000,000) 

Se gb OT Los rte Saino 1st 

44,837 ,O17,1 n e 
; od, Rent tne annual sate i ie of 4.73% and 
d % on their property investment. 

ne increase ss ch operating income for November, 


aceording available, was proportionately 
Geter shane the gain 1 October. The year ended 
with a rising 


trend in earnings. 
iers applied to the Commission for 
he issuance 


The 
Saye of the of $1,873,200,314 of securt- 
Soya nieh $640.605,464 was stock. Part ef the rise 


in stock sales was due to the fact that suoh securities 
were offered through “rights” to present shareholders. 
Competitive bidding, as insisted upon by the Com- 
mission, for railway equipment obligations proved far 
from profitable for investors. During the year the 
roads repaid the Government $60,022,124 on loans 
granted after the lifting of war-time control. 

Wage leveis continued upwards, but the number of 
employees decreased. Average earnings per hour 
for all classes of employees in the first 8 months of 
1928 were 67.8 cents per hour, a gain ef 1.3 cents 
over the same 1927 period. This amounts to an 
approximate wage increase of $60,000,000 a year. 

Taxes were slightly lower, but the reduction was 
relatively smaller than the imerease In revenues. 
In the first nine months of 1928, 6.39 cents out of” 
every dollar of revenue was absorbed by taxes, con- 
trasting with 6.17 cents in the same: period of 1927. 
The ratio of taxes, according to the Bureau of Rail- 
Way Economics, to revenues during the 10-year period 
from 1917 to 1927 ranged between a mimmum of 
44 cents per dollar and a maximum of 6.1 eents a 
dollar, the trend being almost constantly upward. 7 

_Car loadings of revenue freight aggregated 47,162,- 
953 cars from Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, 1928 as compared with 
47,460,529 and 48,608,428 during the same periods 
for 1937 and 1926 respectively. Until the first week 
of September with only five exceptions, the weekly 
loadings for 1928 ran consistently behind those of 
Ae Then they began to run consistently ahead 
° 27 

Traffic in October was 235,000 carloads heavier 
than in October 1927. Traffic in November was 
412,000 carloads higher than November 1927 traffic. 

Passenger receipts may prove to be the lowest of 
any year since 1909. Some of the more progressive 
carriers, in an attempt to meet increasing passenger 
competition, added fleets of motor busses and such 
roads as Pennsylvania and New York Central, 
cooperated with airplane companies. od 

Revenue passenger-miles for the first nine months 
of 1928 declined 6.6°; under 1927. If the passenger- 
mile loss sustained im the first nine months continued 
to the end of the year—and prospects ef such were 
excellent—passenger-miles were 33% below the 
record year of 1920 and the lowest of any year 
since 1909. 

Lower freight and passenger revenues are retiected 
n the actual gross operating revenues for the first 
nine months of 1928 of $4,534,000,000 a drop of 
$124,006,000 or 2.7°> under the corresponding period 
of 1927. This decline in revenue mirrors the decrease 
of more than 2 in freight traffic and more than 67 
in passenger traffic. 

‘apital expenditures of $500,167,000 in the first 
nine months compare with $570,215,000 in the same 
three quarters of 1927. The $70,048,000 decline 
was brought about largely through a $39,025,000 
decrease in equipment purchases, were only 
$165,967 000 and a $31,023,000 drop in roadway work. 

The huge capital expenditures since 1923 enabled 
the railroads to set up the following new records 
in operating efficiencies: 

A most striking gain was in gross ton miles per 
train hour, which increased from 21,876 for the first 
nine months of 1927 to 23,537. This was a gain’of 
7.6% over 1927 and 42% over 1923. 

Car-miles per freight car-day show an almost, 
continuous inerease, from 27.6 miles in 1923 to 
30.7 miles in 1928. 3 

Net tons per freight train have increased from 718 
tons in 1923 to 787 tons in 1928. 

Freight train speed has risen constantly, from 10.8 
miles per hour in 1923 to 12.9 miles in 1928. 

Proportion of freight locomotives in serviceable 
condition steadily rose each year from 77.3% in 
1923 to 83.7% in 1928. 

Fuel consumed per thousand gross ton-miles in 
freight service has shown progressive improvement, 
from 161 pounds in 1923 down to 126 pounds in 
1928 for performing the same service. Fuel con- 
sumption in the passenger car service has also 
shown progressive improvement from 18.2 Reo 
per ogg train car-mile in 1923 down to 14.9 
ounds in 1928. 
2 Two rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion during 1928 may prove beneficial to the carriers. 
A general re-examination of mail pay rates was made 
and a decision rendered July 10, 1928 found the then 
present rates to be unfair and unreasonable and 
established higher rates. Increased compensation 
was bed for services rendered from the dates 

plications were filed by the carriers, or where not» 
led, from July 24, 1925, the date of the Commis- 
sion’s order of re-examination, to the date the in- 
creased rates became effective. 
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The Commission on Nov. 28, 1928, announced 
that it would not order the railroads to make further 
~ Installations of automatic train-control devices or 
of block signals. The Commission concluded that 
it would be best for the roads to, concentrate their 
efforts on the removal of grade crossings, track and 
bridge repair, and abandonment of wooden cars, all 
‘of which would accomplish more to reduce deaths 
attributable to railroad operation than other steps 


motives. ‘This work virtually was completed by the 
carriers. Installations required under the two 
orders, as of May 1, 1928, have been made on 8,308 
miles of road, 15,002 miles of track and 7,345 loco- 
motives. 

Large expenditures also were made for roadway 
and. structures and equipment. Makers of railroad 
equipment again had occasion to complain about the 
number of orders placed by the roads. The Class I 
roads in the first ten months installed 50,622 freight 
ears or 15,742 less than the same period of 1927. 

_ Freight cars’ on order Nov. 1, 1928 were 6,081 
against 11,136 on the same date a year before. Loco- 
motives placed in service by the Class I roads in 
the first ten months of 1928 aggregated 1,190 a de- 
crease of 481 from the same period of 1927. This 
reduction not only caused several engine shops 

close down for most of the year, but likewise 
caused them to omit dividends. Locomotives on 
order Nov. 1, 1928 were 121 against 80 on the same 
date in 1927. Although equipment orders in the 
last month were registering slight gains that particu- 
lar trade conceded it could not consider 1928 a 
profitable year and added that it only hoped 1929 
would not prove as lean. 

Railroads continued to extend the length of their 
present lines and build into new territory. According 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission's report 
it approved projects for the construction of 717 miles 
of new lines. At the same time, it allowed the 
abandonment of 587 miles of line which operating 
corporations no longer found profitable. 

One large branch of enterprise under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—valuation—reached virtual 
completion in 1928, but the findings and methods 
are awaiting Supreme Court approval in the pending 
test litigation, Known as the O'Fallon Case. 

The O’Falion case, termed by a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, as ‘‘Tre Greatest 
Law-Suit_in History” concerns itself with the St. 
Louis & O’Fallon Railroad, located in Illinois. The 
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road is about nine miles of main track and 12 miles 
of yard and siding. It runs from the coal fields to a 
connection with the Terminal Railroad Association 
of St. Louis at East St. Louis. 1t is owned by the 
estate of Adolphus Busch. > 
The claimed value of the O’Fallon road, which 
because of the principals involved effects nearly every 
carrier in the United States, is $1,350,000. Value as 
found by the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
recapture of excess earnings was: In 1920 $856,065; 
in 1921 $875,300; 1922 $978,874 and in 1923 $978,246. 
Amount of alleged excess earnings demanded to 
be pald by the Government totaled $226,880.66. 
These earnings were divided as follows: $53,377.98 
for 1920; $65,102.56 for 1921; $53,195.51 for 1922; 
and $53,204.61 for 1923. The ease was decided by 
the Commission Feb. 15, 1927. United States 
Statutory Court at Kansas City declined to interfere 
on the ground that no confiscation was apparent, 
Dec. 19, 1927. The case is to be argued on ap 
before the United States Supreme Court Jan. 2, 1929. 
Hearings on protests of tentative valuations were 
concluded in 742 cases, representing 211,168 miles 
of road or 86.77% of the total mileage of the country: 
Protests in 24 cases, representing 23,691 miles of 
road, or 9.72% of the total mileage, partially were 
heard by the Commission in 1928. & ; 
Final value reports were issued in 715 cases, 
covering 79,314 miles of road of which 423, covering 
70,847 miles, were decided by the Com 
beatin: on protests of the tentative valuations: 
The 292 remaining cases, representing 8, 
were concluded and reported in default of protest 
within the statutory period of 30 days. Reports of 
13 cases, with 4, 516 miles, now are in the process of 
settlement. Final valuations therefore have been 
reached in 735 cases covering 83,830 miles or 34-45ths 
of the total mileage. ‘ 
Once the valuation findings are accepted and put 
into use, the Commission will use the totals to direct 
rate making, and also to recapture from any railroad 
one half the amount of earnings in excess of 6% upon 
its valuation. ’ 
Although virtually the entire recapture situation is 
involved in the O'Fallon case the Commission re- 
ported that it held $9,184,000 paid over to the 
Government by railroads which did not care to contest 
the recapture clause. During 1928 nine carners paid 
to the Commission $866,277.44 as one half of their 
excess income preliminarily computed by them for 
the several recapture periods. The excess incomes 
reported were not computed on values fixed by the 
Commission. No estimate has been made by the 
Commission as to the amount of recapture funds the 
government may collect when valuation is completely 
established 


PUBLIC UTILITIES IN 1928. 


By John 


Huge mergers, record productions, earnings and 
expenditures marked the year in public utilities. 
Approximately 2,000,000 shareholders now own the 
000 of utility securities of the nation. 
t power and gas industries have an 
investment of $12,500,000,000, electric railways 
$6,000,000,000, telephone and telegraph over $3,800,- 
900,000 and water supply companies more than 
$3,500,000,000. 

Radio proved the feature of the communication 
fields as @ series of important mergers, such as the 
International Telephone and ‘Telegraph, Postal 
Telegraph and Cable and Kolster Radio agreement 
and the British Cable,Wireless deal, combined with 
further technical improvements made radio more 
efficient for short and long distance communication. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT INDUSTRY. 


Expansion of facilities by the electric light and 
power industry and a greater diffusion of its service 
to all classes of consumers was a feature of public 
utility development in 1928, An outstanding charac- 
teristic was the continued extension of 24-hour service 
to smaller towns and villages, many of which pre- 
viously had no service, or only part-time service. 
During the last five years more than 4,000 new com- 
munities. were reached with electric service for the 
first time. 

Interconnection of hydro and steam generating 
facilities, concentration of base load in large plants, 
and the inclusion of wide areas continued. Mass pro- 
a he and distribution of power thus was accom- 
plished. 

Production of electricity for public use in 1928 was 
estimated by the United States Geological Survey 
at 88,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours This electrical out- 

ut equals that of the rest of the world combined. 

uring the last seven ‘As the industry added 
13,500,000 kilowatts to its generating capacity; it 
constructed nearly 50,000 miles of transmission lines 
above 22,000 volts; doubled the output of energy and 


A. Crone 


increased its customers by more than ten million.” 
At the close of 1928 total 


generating capacity was 
39.000,000 horsepower. 5 


Electrical develooment has far exceeded population 
growth. Between 1912.and 1927 the population of the 
United States increased 24%; electricity generated. 
‘nereased 626%, number of customers 465%, and~ 
population living in electrically-wired homes, 520%. 

Approximately 1,400,000 new consumers were 
added during 1928, making a total of 23,000,000 now 
served. Of these, nearly 19,000,000 are household 
users, indicating the rapid increase in the use of elec- 
tric service to homes of the nation. Twenty-five years 
ago consumers totaled 650,000. A steady increase 
in the use of power equipment and appliances in the 
home continued. Use of electricity in homes is 
increasing at a more rapid rate than in factories. 
During 1927, while use tn factories increased 11%,. 
household consumption increased 15%. Some 62 VA 
of our people now live in electricaily-wired homes. 
in seven years, 9,000,000 households have been con- 
nected up to receive electric service for the first time. 

Electric service now has been extended to eve 
city with a populatio. of 5,000 and over; to 97 
of all communities with populations between 1, F 


and 5,000, to 50% of all communities between 250 
and | 3000; and more than 25% of all hamlets of less 
than 250 population. . : 
Farms connected with the electric power Ines in’ 
the last three years have increased more than 125,000, 
making a total of nearly 250,000 farms now enjoying 
electric service. . 
in mining and manufacture, electricity has become 
the power medium of the nation and the central 
Station power plaut the point of conversion of fuel 
and water into energy. Local installation of boilers 
and engines in factories has come nearly to a stand- 
still. Between 1919 and 1925 total net increase of 
6,500,000 horsepower in factory prime-movers hag - 
peen in electrical motors purchasing power from inter- 
connected systems. Three-quarters of all the power 
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ever, was greater, amounting to $180,009 
comp: 


d oaitomin and Pennsylvania. 


Public Utilities in 1928. 


in industry is now electrical and, of this electri 
. : cal 
power, two-thirds is being purchased from the lines 
of the light and power enterprises. On the average 
each factory wage-earner today has nearly five horse- 
Dower at his command, or more than twice that of 
. Degree of electrification varies with specific 
industries. In Some, it has already reached nearly 
100%. Considering all factories» in the nation, 
approximately 75% of the prime-movers are electric 
motors. This is the largest degree of factory electri- 
fication of any country—German factories are 66% 
electrified, English factories only 48 %. 

Railroads are giving increased attention to elec- 
ification not only of terminals but of main line 
tracks. Electrification programs have been recently 
announced by the Pennsylvania, Lackawanna and 
the Reading Railroads. Electrification of the Dlinois 
»Central Terminal at Chicago has been completed and 
is in operation. - 

Value of plant and equipment at the end of 1928 
was approximately $10,000,000,000, being exceeded 
in amount only by agriculture, steam railroads and 
the oil-producing and refining industry. Gross 
Tevenues from the sale of electricity during 1928 
approximated $1,900,000.000, out of which the light 
and power industry paid $175,000,000 in taxes. 

Although continued progress in the interconnection 
of adjacent electric systems has been shown during 
the year, increasing availability and reliability of 
Dower supply, the greatest amount of electricity 
generated is used within the States where it is made. 
Te amount of electric power crossing state lines 
in sa ie eae ae a kideargree 10% of all 

e altho’ e percentage er for 
individual states. $ * 

Electric power costs to the public, including indus- 
trial, commercial and domestic uses, remains at pre- 
war levels despite the fact that living costs are 65% 
above war levels. Average price for household 

electricity throughout the nation is 18% below pre- 
war levels, a drop of 3% taking place during the past 


: eee Boconiing to Paul S. Clapp, of the National 


Light Association. Based on the changed 
purchasing power of the dollar, household rates are 
only 48% of those in 1913. Advances in efficiencies 
_of steam turbines and high-pressure boilers, following 
concentration of generation in large plants, have 
-Feduced the average consumption of coal from 3.2 

pounds per kilowatt-hour in 1919 to 1.7 pounds in 
1928. Lowered cost of electricity generated by fuels 
brings such power into increasingly sharp competition 
with waterpower, which forms but 36% of all power 
generated by the electrie light and power enterprise 
of this country. 

Information from the National Electric Light 
Association shows that each year 250,000 customers 
buy the stocks of the light and power companies. 
The total number of individual security holders 
(excluding sueh indirect ownership as is represented 
by imsurance companies, banks and similar institu- 
tions) is estimated to be in excess of 1,500,000. 


THE GAS INDUSTRY. 


Establishment. of new high records for gas sales 

output, and adoption of scientific research marked 
the year of 1928 in the manufactured and natural gas 
industries of North America. 
' Preliminary estimates of manufactured gas sales 
for 1928 show a 4% increase over 1927, putting the 
sales at 2 record high figure, according to the American 
Gas Association Inc., of 495,000 million cubic feet. 
Although gas sales for domestic purposes showed a 
normal increase of slightly more than 3%, the trade 
registered nearly a 10% growth in the utilization of 
its product in industry. 

“Sales for the year were as follows: 340,000 million 
cubie feet for domestic uses; 150,000 million cubic 
feet for industrial and commercial uses, and 5,000 
million cubic feet for miscellaneous uses. 

Gas service was extended to 400,000 new customers 
during 1928, bringing the total number of customers 
to 11,800,000 and the population served to 75,000,000. 
More ola eae O00 now is invested in the 
manufactu gas. 

‘Steady growth of the natural gas industry is 
reflected in the 10% gain in sales during 1927, the 
latest year for which adequate figures are av: ble. 
: industry increased its revenues by 6% 
approximately 


to 


$318,000,000. Again, as in the case of 
manufactured gas, the largest gains were registered 
in the sale of gas for industrial and commercial uses. 
Total revenue from domestic Sone oo 
ared with a return of $138,000,000 from indus- 
trial and all other users of natural gas. Domestic 
consumers of natural gas also increased materially, 
aggregating 3,984,000 at the close of 1927. 
represents a. gain of 253,000 domestic consumers dur- 
ing the year. Ohio continued to Iead the states with 
f Jargest number of domestic customers, followed by 


| 


The year 1927 
pile se me m 

portant changes in the order of the large natural gas 
producing states. Although Giishown sobsined rst 
Place, Texas moved from fourth to second place and 
Louisiana irom fifth to fourth, displacmg West 
Virginia. Production in Oklahoma increased by 14%, 
chiefly as the result of gas produced incidental to the 
intensive drilling for oil at Seminole. The best show- 
ing of any of the major natural Dead gle ie states 
was made by Texas, which registered a 45% inerease 
in output. 

Combined data on the natural and manufactured 
branches of the gas industry for 1927 reveal the 
record breaking total sales of 1,854,000 million eubie 
feet, representing an 8% gain over 1926, Revenue 
from manufactured and natural gas sales aggregated 
$819,000,000 for 1927, a jump of $34,000, over the 
preceding year. During 1927 serviee was extended 
to 700,000 new customers, so that at the close of that 
year customers of the combined industry numbered 
15,434,000, investment totaled $4,350,000,000 and 
population served aggregated 73,€00,000. 

_ The gas industry now is pushing researeh. _ It 
has made marked progress in refrigerating and heat- 
ing, but believes the surface hardly has been scratched 
in other fields. Some of the revolutionary ¢hanges 
of an engineering character scheduled te come 
the industry include the combining of gas, steam and 
electrical production in single plants where coal will 
be completely processed, the development of a gas- 
fired turbine for the generation of clectricity which 
may make possible the locating of future combina- 
thon utility plants at the coal source or mine mouth, 
thereby eliminating heavy investment. 

Revolutionary developments in the ehemistry of 


, (Statistics for 1928 will not be avail- 
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iddle of 1929), also was marked by ' 


gas may make it possible for the gas eempanies to © 


produce a harmless form of illuminating gas whieh 
can be breathed in quantity without danger or dis- 
comfort. By products from the mamufaeture of 
such a non-asphyxiating gas would include exygen 
and solid earbon dioxide or dry ice. The oxygen 
could be used for cutting and welding metais and for 
various chemical industries while the solid carbon- 
dioxide could replace ice in the refrigerator. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 


Electric Railway traffic, which, according to 
Lucius Storrs, Managing Director of the American 
Electric Railway Association, no lenger means 
merely that of electric cars, because such com: les” 
have been extended to cover the entire local trans- 
portation service, is now carrying at the rate of 
16,000,000,000 passengers a year. ‘This compares 
with 15,500,000,000 two years ago. 

Commenting on the change that has taken place 
in the industry Mr. Storrs said: 
that term, local transportation field. We who are 
designated as ‘electric railway men’ no lenger con- 
sider ourselves mere operators of electrie cars. We 
are operating cars, motor coaches, and, in some cities, 
taxicabs also. Our national intention is to eperate 
every kind of a vehicle required by local tramsporta- 
tion service, hence it is a misnomer longer te call us 
‘street car men.’ "” 


“Let mre emphasize | 


The electric railway industry now is eperating | 


75,000 electric cars, 10,000 buses and several thou- 


sand taxicabs in this country. Three out of every ' 


four passengers, according to the assocation, who 
are using any 


kind of transportation im the street . 


are riding vehicles operated by electric railway 


managements. : \ 

The industry. believes that the rail car will remain 
the backbone of the industry and for that reason 
has greatly modernized all of its equipment. Progress 
in this direction is quite startling outside of New 
York City, whose dilapidated equipment is much 
commented on, where a five cent fare is not enforced. 
The industry believes that bus line frequently can 
be made to economically replace. car lines and often 
prove valuable in new territory, where traffie is not 
sufficiently heavy to justify the expense of laying 
Tails. It would not be surprising if 1919 sees many 
more electric railway managements acquiring sizeable 
taxicab companies operating in their ries. 

The Association is paying particular attention to: 
the small town and interurban service problems, for 
traffic losses on such lines have been greater than all 
others as a result of the private motor amd the bus. 
Business is increasing in most urban centers. — 

The average fare for the nation now is 8% cents, 
the highest in history. Traffic decreased early 
part of 1928, but recovered in the last few months. 
At no time was it ever off more than 3% from the 
beginning of the year. In Chicago the surface lines 


| are in receivership because politicians cannot, agree 


These lines, however, are more 


thise. 
Sty Geouetine Wages changed little 


prosperous than ever before. 
during the year. 


142 The United States Shipping Board. 
THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD. . <—s 
ATION. The number, type, kind and deadweight tonnage 
Sencar ee ie TL MAL OED of the vessels controlled by the United States : 
Chatrman—T. V. O'Connor; Vice Chatrman— | Shipping Board, Merchant Fleet Corporation on 
&. GC, Plummer; Commissioners—Jefferson Myers, | October 1, 1928 were: a Seon 
R. K. Smith, H. I. Cone, S. S. Sandberg, AS s oO. Ais dy 
Denton. Steel Vessels 13. 498-480 
“Assistant to the Chatrman—M. G. Irvine; Secretary Passenger and Cars0..-...+++++-- aes Sas tor 
—Samuel Goodacre; General_Counsel—Chauncey G. Care ccc. . 2 cep gers ornate Bo eseaae 
Parker; Disbursing Officer—Heber M. Wells; Chief Tankers PO AT 0s be ees 
Clerk—M. J. Pierce. momigenyers gC ee oS % ‘ 
'D STATES SHIPPING BOARD : Ree aa te Re 
MeERCHAN uh te eo A TION. Unimished Cargo... ....-++.-ece-ss 1 9,400 
pe eM 5 : 
a rae (as of, ae Sa Be. C, Plummer:} , Total Steel ie eee es 6 738 5,856,809 
Jefferson Myers; R. K. Smith; H. I. Cone; S. S. Camas ar 1 7.500 
- AC mton. 3 COPS. ee eer e eee eset e reese 
eee ” poe W,-OrConnor: Vice President. C.1W ae essels e 
; Vice President @ neral Manager— BS eon oe nine wo Bin v4 or ene Sg ee = Oy RR 
exems ar iton: Vice President, Administration—J. C. Total Vessels. .. . ...+4e0- ess : 746 5,864,309 
Jenkins; Vice President, Operations—E. A. Kelly; As of October 1, 1928, the following number of 
‘Secretary—Samuel Goodacre; Treasurer—Heber M.| additional vessels were active: if 
Wells; General Comptroller—D. S. Morrison: Director No. D.W.T. 
of Traffic—F. G. Frieser; Director of Supplies—H. Y.| Passenger Vessels... ...+.+++-+++++- 11 115,330 
Saint: Director of Insurance—B. K. Ogden. TAMKEES . oo ets oS lava ond ple = sone ee 2 19,298 
The cost of the United States Government owned | Tugs......... Nie Chenein oo nen ee IL 3/22 
merchant marine, created by Act of Congress of | Cargo ships with Other Government - 
September 7, 1926, ee Ca by other Departments....% =... savele~ soa ee 1 7,840 
acts, is shown in the following table. e appropria- = eee 
tions given are net, that is less money ($69,634,852) POHAE GS sac. he yl ate oe ee 25 142,468 


returned to United States Treasury 
reappropriated. 


surplus or 498 vessels of 3,754,705 deadweight tons were 


tied up as of that date. 3 

During the fiscal year 1928, 67 ships have been sold. 
65 were cargo ships of which 17 were sold for un~ 
restricted operation, while 47 ships were sold for 
restricted operation and one ship for unrestricted 
service in connection with the sale of five line services. 


Net appropriations. 
$4,456,185 


U.S. Shipping Board............... 290,000 | 45 of the 47 ships sold for restricted operation were 
U.S. S.B. Merchant Fleet Corporation —_ 17,000,000 | included in the sale of four lines. In addition one 
For Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1929: refrigerator ship and one ex-enemy combined ~ 
U.S. Shipping Board...... ere 288,750 | passenger and cargo ship were sold. 2 
U.S. S. B. Merchant Fleet Corporation 18,400,000 102 ships, of approximately 80,000 deadweight tons 
———._ | have been sold from July 1, 1927; to November 1, 
RPSL OBL ony pce walt ownreiersl ss .$3,597,440,941 | 1998. Included in the sales were five line services 


VESSELS OF THE FLEET 
The Hst of United States Shipping Board vessels 
im hand of Operators as of October 1, 1928 was as 


which were sold with provisions for restricted q 
operation. Ve 
From June 1921 to November 1928, 1277 ships of — 
d. Sixteen 


follows: 


Northern Europe; 


United Kingdom 


and Treland Noo. Day. EE 
American Merchant Lines........ 5 39,170 
American Palmetto Line.... . 4 31,33 
pixiorG: Ko Lines... 5.5. 13. «114,893 
Mobile Oceanic Line 7 $1,765 
Oriole Lines 15 124,415 
Texas Ukay Line........... 10 94,647 
BREAN Sh kl greles enc cltyeimete Niet. Jide 54>. 466,220 
Bordeauzx- Hamburg Range 
American France Line........... 9 78,141 
American Diamond Lines. 16 140,427 
American Palmetto Line.......... 6 46.980 
F ae reap oon Valley European Line. 4 35,189 
Mobile Oceanic Line............. 7 838 
Southern States Line............. 21 191,037 
PRONE DAL FabIO saw we ws Cas ss vols 10 6.826 
PVEEOO FANG c.65 Caistewkiwh oc ge Sac e 7 59,001 
‘Sa Se eee 80 698,439 
Southern Europe; Spanish Atlantic and s 
Portuguese Ports 
Gulf West Mediterranean Line. .... 31,913 
Spantsh Mediterranean Ports 
ulf West Mediterranean Line. ... 23,475 
French Mediterranean, West Coast of 
Italy and Adriatic Sea Ports 
Dixie Mediterranean Line........ 7 55,346 
Texas Mediterranean Line........ 3 25,826 
PROTA Seth ayy vtas eke via's se oe oe ts 10 81,172 
British Indta 
American India Line:............ 5 45,562 
Australia and New Zealand 
Oo ene Australian Line.......... 14. 127,888 
rien 
American Pioneer Line, Atlantic Div.» 8 86,474 
American Pioneer Line, Gulf Div.... 10 116,675 
EDR e Wiel ieAvittests Gas w es Ree et 18 205,149 
Africa; West Coast 
American West African Line....... 3 25,897 
Bast Coast South America 
American Republics Line,........ 14 117,042 
American Brazil Line............ 4 30,638 
Gulf Brazil River Plate Line,...... 14 115,741 


Grand Total 


32 263,421 
223 2,092,306 


The above Includes C'argo vessels with Operators 


and excludes Passengers, Tankers, Tugs an 
vessels with Government Departments. 


Cargo 


securities covering deferred payments on _ sales. 


available balance of $72,617,255.67, loans advanced 


5,238,000 deadweight tons have been sol 
ines with provisions for restricted operation have 
been sold during the same period. ‘ 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1928 increases the 
construstion loan fund from $125,000,000 to an 
amount not to exceed $250,000,000. The Board may ~ 
set aside revenues from sales, and proceeds from - 


* 


" 


Appropriations are authorized in addition to amounts 
credited to the fund by the Board. The fund con- 
tinues to be a revolving fund so that payments shall 
be credited to the fund but interest on loans shall 
be she rad S into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 

On June 30, 1928, the construction and dieseliza- 
tion fund totalled $91,037,349. This includes an ~ 


amounting to $14,055,769.99 and a dieselization fund 


of $4,364,323.80. 

The operati losses of the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation during the fiscal year 1928 amounted, — 
approximately to $16,279,000. This compares with a 
loss of less than $16,000,000 for 1927; $19,000,000 in 
1926; $30,000,000 in 1925 and $41,000,000 in 1924. — 

The United States Shipping Board controls also 
the Hoboken Terminal, the Boston Army Base, the 
Brooklyn Army Base, the Philadelphia Army Base, 
the Norfolk Army Base, the Charleston Army Base 
and some of these are operated by the Board, while 
others are under lease to private corporations. The 
Board owns six oil bunker stations, i 


THE JONES-WHITE ACT. 


The Jones-White merchant-marine act which 
President Coolidge approved May 22 is intended 
to put American shipping on the same footing with 
the shipping of other nations. It contemplates - 
primarily the financing by government loans of © 
ship construction for private ownership and ras 
tion. For this loan service it creates a $250,000,000 — 
fund from which private ship-builders may borrow ~~ 
on long terms and at low interest rates up to three- = 
quarters of the cost of the ships Bea id.for the ~~ 
foreign trade and one half the cost of vessels for the 
coasting trade. More liberal mail subsidies and 
long-term contracts are also provided, and the 
creation of a government shipping-insurance fund 
is authorized. The affirmative vote of at least. five — 
members of the Shipping Board are required before 
government ships may be sold, and the Board is 
authorized to remodel and improve vessels for 
competition in the foreign trade. .For the next 
four years, 50% of the crew in all American vessels 
must be citizens of this country. zi 


pn ae 


— 


e128, 1917. 
tified it on Jan. 8, 1918, and on Jan. 16, 1919. 
thirty-sixth State (Nebraska) ratified it, where- 
m, by proclamation of the Secretary of State, 
29, 1919, it became effective one year from 
date, Jan. 16, 1920. By Feb. 25, 1919, the 
Slatures of forty-five States had ratified it; 
forty-sixth State, New Jersey, ratified in on 
eh 9, 1922. It was not ratified by Connecticut 
thode Island. In nearly al! the ratifying 
the vote was decisive and in the majority 
whelming. New York, Maryland, Montana 

Nevada have no State enforcement acts. 
he Wartime Prohibition Law, designed as a 
L Act oe irr ein the _— was 
4 ovember, , an ecame effective 

me 30, 1919. 
Volstead act (the National Prohibition Act) 
Wn up to enforce the Eighteenth Amendment 
| it came into effect, Jan. 17, 1920, and was 
sd by Congress early in October, 1919. It was 
by President Wilson, and was immediately 
y his veto on Oct. 28—the vote in the 
176 to 55, and in the Senate 65 to 20. 
: pbell act strengthening the Prohibi- 
a law on Nov. 23, 1921. 

Eighteenth Amendment was de- 
were six States that were “bone 


qity 


le restrictions but affording some 
Tesidents to obtain alcoholic beverages 


O 
and West Virginia, with 32.5 per cent. of the 
a The remaining eighteen States— 


+ ied 7 
MARY OF THE VOLSTEAD ACT. 


andy, ey, rum, gin, beer. ale, porter, 
ine, or other beverages. containing one half 
e per cent. or more of alcohol. All persons 
bidden to manufacture, sell, barter, trans- 
‘port, expert, deliver, furnish or possess 
Beaune quor except under the provisions 
act. The law permits under regulation 
ed alcohol and- denatured rum; medicinal 
tions made according to regular formulas, 
t medicines, toilet articles, antiseptic prepara- 
flavoring extracts and syrups, provided these 
fit for beverage uses; vinegar and sweet cider. 
r acture of cereal beverages, the 

n of high-proof beer is permitted as a part 
ocess but it must be de-alcoholized before 


except as ingredients of the articles 
d No more alcohol may be used in 
+ may be used as beverages than the 
nount for solution of certain elements 


may 
es 


under certaia regulations purchase 


for the treatment of patients under | 


EE cites 
a permit to manufacture, &c., 
purposes may sell it only to a 
est, or officer authorized by 


mforcement of the National Prohibition Act. 
Big Provlems of 1928-1929, 


= ENFORCEMENT OF THE NATIONAL PROHIBITION ACT. 


acd “liquor” as used in the law includes } 
% whisk 


| vote on the referendum approving a ‘ 


ti 
of 


— 
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that the use of liquor as medicin 
. rin e by the person is 
Under the 1921 amendment physicians may 
preseribe only spirituous and vinous liquors but 
may not prescribe more than a pint of spirituous 
liquors or a quart of wine within ten days, 
Various types of records are prescribed for manu- 
facturers, wholesale and retail druggists, and com- 
mon carriers. 


It is unlawful for a person to ship liquor without — 


notifying the earrier of the contents of the package; 
for the ¢arrier to accept for shipment a package 
of liquoi unless certain oe appears on the 
label; to receive, ship or transport a package of 
liquor bearing false statements; to give carrier an 
order for delivery of liquor to a person who has no 
right to receive it; to advertise in any way liquor, 
its manufacture or sale or where it may be secured 
except that manufacturers or wholesale druggists 


holding permits may furnish price lists and ad- — 


vertise in trade journals and foreign mewspapers 


mailed to this country; to advertise, manufacture, 


sell or possess any utensil, recipe, etce., for the un- 
lawful manufacture of liquor; to solicit or permit 
one’s employees to solicit orders for liquor or in< 
formation how it may be secured. . f 

Any one injured by an intoxicated person snall 
have right of action for damages against the person 
ac sold the liquor unlawfully to the intoxicated 

1. 

Possession of liquor in one’s private dwelling only 
for the personal consumption of the owner, his family 
and bona fide guests is legal if obtained lawfully prior 
to the effective date of the 18th Amendment to the 
Censtitution. 

A good deal of misunderstanding has arisen over 
the exemptions madé in the interest of home manu- 
facture and consumption. of liquor. ‘‘Non-intoxi- 
cating cider and fruit juices’’ may be manufactured, 
exclusively for use in the home; and here the Bureau 
of Prohibition interprets the word ‘‘non-intexicating™. 
to mean non-intoxicating in fact without reference 
to an exact percentage of alcoholic content, Fruit 
juices, except cider, thus manufactured are subject’ 
to tax if they exceed one-half of 1 per in alco- 
holic content under the revenue laws. < 


STATE REFERENDUMS. 


~ 
Eight States on Nov. 2, 1926, voted on the ‘‘wet- 

dry’’ question. The question submit on refer- 

endum to the people of New York by the State 

Legislature was: , 

Should the Congress of the United States 
modify the Federal act to enforce the Bighteenth 

Amendment so that the same shall not prohibit 

the manufacture, sale, transportation, Importa- 

* tion of beverages which are not in fact intoxi- 
eating as determined in accordance with the 
laws of the respective States? 

The vote was “Yes” 1,760,070, to 598,484 “No.” 

In Illinois the question submitted was identical 
and was carried by a vote of 840,631 to 556,592. 
Hiinois in 1922 voted 1,065,242 to 512,111 im favor 
of modification permitting 4% beer and light wines 
for home consumption. . 

In Wisconsin the question submitted was modi- 
fication permitting the manufacture and sale of 
2.75% beer under governmental supervision pro- 
viding it is not consumed on the ogres, where sold. 
It was carried by a vote of 349,443 to 177,602. ___ 

Montana voted 83,231 toa 72,982 to repeal the 
State prohibition law except that forbidding sale to 
minors. On a referendum in 1916, the pre ap- 
proved a ‘‘bone-dry” State law by 102,776 to 73,890. 
Montana on Nov. 6, 1928 on a referendum refused 
to enact the Volstead Act as a state law to replace 
the repealed state prohibition law. The jority, 
was about 10,000. 

Nevada voted “yes,” 18,131 to ‘no,”* 5,352.0n two 
questions: Is Prohibition a failure and should Con- 
gress call a Constitutional Convention to amend the 
Elghteenth Amendment? In 1918 the people 
adopted an initiative measure forbidding the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors by a vote of 
13,248 to 9,060. ae 

California voted against the repeal of the Wright 
State Enforcement Act—565,875 to 502 ue The 

Te) | 

state law in 1922 was, for, 445,076; against, 411,133. 

Colorado voted 154,674 to 107,749 against a 

proposition to provide for the manu and sale 

of liquor whenever it does. not conflict with the Fed- 
autinet Colorado had in 1914 adopted a prohibi- 
on amendment to the State Constitution by a vote 

129,589 to 118,017; and on initiative in 1918 had 
adopted a statute which prohibits  Heongen for per- 

gonal use by a vote of 113,636 to 64,740. 


Om ee 


~ forcement Act by 481,880 to 420,581. 
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‘election in the first congressional district of Colo- 


a °4 
backed 
The 


Teed 


State En- 
In 1926 it 
voted on an initiative bill to repeal not only the 
State Enforcement Act but also practically all the 
other State liquor laws, leaving the State without 
any control over liquor. 
a vote of 569,931 to 294,388. 


The ‘“‘Wet-dry” issue was 


Missouri, in 1920, voted to sustain its 


* 
fought out in the by- 


rado on Nov. 15, 1927, to fill the seat of the late 
William N. Vaile, Rep., who was elected in 1926 by 
a vote of 46,916 to 40,009. S. Harrison White, Dem., 
former Justice of the State Supreme Court, and an 
‘advocate of modification of the Volstead Act de- 
feated Francis J. Krauss, Rep., a dry, by 32,185 to 
27.435 (unofficial returns). 

“The Illinois House voted 79 to 64 on May 18, 1927, 
to submit repeal of the State Prohibition Act, and 
the State Search and Seizure Act to a referendum of 
the people. . 
17 for to 33 against on June 15, on Chicago-Down | 
State battle. 

The Massachusetts Legislature received on Feb. 
16, 1927, a petition calling for a referendum on the 
18th Amendment and the Volstead Act. It bore 
1,000,333 names. The question on referendum was 
whether the State Senators should be instructed to 
ask Congress to repeal the Highteenth Amendment. 
It was voted on Nov. 6, 1928, (Election Day), and 
called out 78% of the total ballots cast. The result 
was: Yes. 697,735; no, 414,512. 

Ohio voters on Nov. 8,1927, defeated a referendum 
proposal of a, State law to revive the right of Justices 


; of the Peace to get a percentage of the fines they im- 


osed on violators of the prohibition laws. It was 
by the Anti-Saloon League. 

Wisconsin Assembly on Feb. 10, 1927, by a 
-vote of 63 to 28 passed a resolution to memorialize 
Congress to conduct a nation-wide referendum on 
the repeal of the Volstead Act. Also on May 19 
passed by a vote of 56 to 34 a bill to legalize the 
ae nuiacenre of 2.75% beer by persons in their own 

ome, : 

North Dakota voted June 27, 1928 (Primary 
Election Day) on a proposal to repeal the prohibition 
clause in the original State Consitution of 1889. 
The vote was: For repeal, 96,837 (or 48.3%); against 
repeal, 103,696 (or 51.7%). 


“ : COST OF PROHIBITION. 


The New York Times, Washington Correspondent, 
reported on Jan. 14, 1928, that the financial outlay 


‘by the Federal government for enforcement of 
Prohibition for the eight year it had then been in 


force -was: 

Prohibition unit, actual..............5 $ 75,716,860 
Coast Guard, approximate..,......... 70,000,000 
Department of Justice, estimated...... 32,000,000 


PE NNGENR a cfs ots fos ice ach icles ied sila = wisrel atti sis $177,716,860 
This does not include capital charges for Coast 
Guard destroyers which was about 337,500,000. 

Fines and penalties collected by the Prohibition. 
unit through Federal courts aggregates $38,390,889.36 


to June 30, 1927, as follows: 

OOD Wi eic cd tash teaclse cov ee vey an Sd bao beds 
Gee irate Ohara teats db ess vie) s BATS wee . 4,570,505.00 
7 Se ees . 4,855,892.14 
1923, 5,095,300.23 
1924, 6,538,115.24 
1925. 873,226.45 
1926. 5,647,328.53 
1927. CRs . 5,162,009.73 


. There has been a definite ascertainable loss in 
revenues from distilled spirits and fermented liquors. 
These: amounted to $483,050,854.47 in 1919, and 
$443,839,544.98 in 1918, but the drys say they were 
abnormal years. In the elght years before 1918 the 


_ internal revenue receipts from these sources were: 


TD ONLUD ved COR RCS en ea 201,008,670.88 
Tee dicted 0:05 suena ndein.> «a, oiensie 211,804,579.55 
1912... es Rees ke Se aes 212,042,339.92 
Bore R Oe Sma wreve cic ache os, hin, k = 223,314,452.21 
pT See aes US Sac a. es Pee a 226,179,689.76 
DOUG, evias 6 Ce eee Ie 223,948,646.09 
1916.06. a: EES OE ek. oer 247,453,543.52 
Ure Mieviets the atstste.ohs fe oir teuicts Pun tush 284,008,512.62 


Forty-seven prohibition officers were killed from 
Jan. 16, 1920, to Oct. 31, 1927, and 126 ciyilians 
during the same period. 


PROHIBITION BUREAU, 


In the interest of more effective administration 
and enforcement of the National Prohibition Act, 
the Congress, on March 3, 1927, by statute created 
a Bureau of Prohibition in the Department of the 
Treasury, the effective date of the Act being April 1, 
1927. The most important provision of the Act is 
to make the entire personnel of the Bureau, both in 
Washington and in the field, subject to the Civil 
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Enforcement of the N ational | 


i organization of 
Revenue Bureau was transferr 


The bill was defeated by | 


The Senate killed the bill by a vote of | 


5 


ervice Laws. - Pursu to. 
the Prohibitio1 


Prohibition. Dr. James M. Do 


of Prohibitio 


- f 
ay Gt 


quarters and territory embraced in each | 

as of Dec. 1, 1928, is here given: $3. 

1.— Boston, 261 Franklin St.: Maine, New Ham! 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode islan 

Connectict.—Jonathan 5S. Lewis. = RO 
2.—New York, 1 Park Ave.: Southern and East 
Judicial Districts of New York—Maj._ 
Campbell. <i> ee 
3.—Buffalo, 268 Main St.: Western and Norther 
Judicial Districts of New York—Andrew Me. 
Campbell. pm 
4.—Newark, 1060 Broad St.: New Jersey 

Edwin S. Ross. r = 
5.—Philadeiphia, Earle Theatre Bids. Eas 

and Middle Judicial Districts of Pennsy. 

Col. Samuel O. Wynne. eS 
6.—Pittsburgh: Plaza Bids. Western Ju 
District of Pennsylvania and West Vir 
Commander J. D. Pennington. Pee: 
7.—Baltimore, Ft. Henry. trict of Colum! 
Maryland and Delaware—Col. John F. J. ne r 
8.—Richmond, Federal Bldg: Virginia, No 

Carolina and South Carolina—Capt. | . 

Herrick. 
9.—Savannah, American Bank Bidg. 

Judicial District of Florida and Georgia— 

E. Tuttle. a roan 
10.—New Orleans, Custom House: Louis’ 
* Mississippi, Alabama and Northern Judicial D 

of Florida—A. H. Hoch (Acting). -_ 
11.— Louisville, Post Office Bids. 

Tennessee—Wilham O. Mays. ‘ x 
12.—Columbus, Columbian Bldg, Oh 

Indiana—W. N. Woodruff, (Acting).  _ 
13.—Chicago, Transportation Bids. | 

Towa and Eastern. Judicial Dist. of Wisco 

E. C. Yellowley. ‘ oe a ee 
14.—St. Paul. Post Office Bids. 

North Dakota, South Dakota, and We 

Judiciai District of Wisconsin—Sigurdt B. Qva 
15.—Topeka, Aetna Bidé. Nebraska, Oklaho 

and Kansas—-George H. Wark. pee 
16.—St. Louis, Title Guaranty Bldgs. | 

and Arkansas—Sam 8S. Haley. - ; 
17.—Fort Worth, Ft. Worth Nat’l. B 

Texas—Wm. D. Smith. - : 
18.—Denver, Mercantile Bldg. Color: 

ing and New_Mexico—John F. Vivian. 
19.—Hetena, Montana Bidg. J ; 

and Utah—Carl Jackson. Be - 
20.—Seattie, Thompson Bids. W: 

Oregon, Alaska—Roy_C. Lyle. 
21.—San Francisco, Custom House. — 

Judicial District of Calhfornia and 

Eedward R. Bohner. seekh RAS 
22.—Los Angeles, Transportation Bldg. | 

ern Judicial District California and Ari 
. Maj. Frank R. McReynolds. sum 
23.—Honolulu, Federal Bids. Territory of 
24 Sue Juan, Pont Office Bldg, ‘Parte 

—San Juan ‘ost fice 2 

Col. A. J. Hanlen. ss ae 
25.—Detroit, 1010 Barlum Tower. Michig 

Thomas E. Stone. ee 

Dr. J. M. Doran, Commissioner of Prohi 
in his annual report said: “During the 
ended June 30, 1928, there were produced _ 
904 proof gallons of alcohol, a decrease of 15, 
proof gallons, from 1927 largely as a result o 
policy initiated Jan. 1, 1928, of limiting the 
tion of industrial alcohel to. the act 
legitimate industry. f , 
“The modification of the formulas for s 
denatured alcohol which are of greatest im} 
to both neice and enforcement has occt 
substantial portion of the time of t! 
the Washington laboratory. ~ ; : 

“Substantial and important results ha: 
been secured and the entire complete 
alcohol production has been placed 
stronger | basis. 


A list of the Administrators together wit 


There are at 


asoline as. 
denaturant for kerosene for complete 
- 3 » 


3, 


_ toward its solution is being made. 
num 


| Enforcement of the National Prohibition Act. 
a ee z Ee or Seren to 


the varnish and shellac trad ’ 

Operating with 4,396 permanent and ninety-two 
temporary employees, the Prohibition bureau made 
75,307 arrests and seized 1,048,636 ons of spirit, 
4,254,029 gallons of malt liquors, 399.603 gallons o: 
wine, 16,220 distilleries, 18,980 stills, 217.278, 
fermenters, 6,934 automobiles, valued at $3,057,132 
and eighty-one boats, valued st $144,240. 

loner Doran said 77,799 violation cases 
were terminated in 1928, and of the 58,813 convictions, 
15,793 persons received jail sentences equaling 5,631 
years and fines aggregating $7,031,109. In addition 
to the Federal cases, agents of the bureau aided in 
15,077 cases in State courts in which 9,025 convie- 


; tions were obtained. 


Dr. Doran said there was steady improvement 
in the character of the prohibition personnel since 
the law was enacted putting the prohibition unit 
under the Civil Service. 

The figures for eleven years giving the amount of 


whiskey, and alcohol and spirits released and 
denatured produced, follow: 
Tax Paid 
Alcohol and 

Tax Paid Spirits other Denatured 
Fiseal Whiske; than Whiskey Alcohol 
¥r, Re ' Released. Produced. 

Tax-Galions. W ine Gallons 

1918. ..56,222,477.3  33,865,231.7 50,163,016.09 
1919. . .62,142,459.6 21,538,508.0 38,270,939.59 
1920... 5, 125.2 22,846,270.4 28,836,350.17 
1921... 8,671,860.4 26,413,243.0 22,388,824.92 
3922... 2,654,506.7 16,433,158.5 33,345,747 .91 
1923... 1,754,893.9 10,806,800.2 57,565, 142.68 
1924... 1,813,178.2 9,423,113.8 87,687 295.76 
1925... 1,923,537.1 8,594,925.3 81,808,273.16 
1926... 1,889,386.5 8,860,216.1 105,375,885.00 
1927... 1,646,142.9 8,320,270.-3 95,448.676.64 
1928. 1,542,204 8,746,311.0 92,418,025.56 


ENFORCEMENT IN THE FEDERAL COURTS. 

Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of cases arising under the 
National Prohibition Act, in her report to the Attor- 
ney General of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928 said: 

“In the D: ion of the Department of Justice 
haying charge of legal work in connection with the 
enforcement of the Federal Prohibition law it is 
shown that in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928, 
there were 55,729 criminal prohibition prosecutions 
instituted. This was an increase over the preceding 
year of 15,020. The number of cases terminated 
during the year was 58,429, leaving 18,259 cases 
pending. In the record of the cases terminated the 
results were as follows: Convictions, 48,820, acquit- 
tals, ee nolle prossed or discontmued, 6,114, and 


‘eent, the highest aggregate of sentences since the 
prohibition law went into effect. There were 4,857 
trials by jury, an increase of 1,100. Pleas of guilty 
numbered 45,295, an increase of 16,414 over the 


ear. 
“The poeper of civil cases terminated was 8,617, 
decrease of 1,802 compared with the previous year. 


« e ee amount of judgments in favor of the 
a) States 2 


was $382,853, an increase of $30,756. 
LIQUOR SMUGGLING BY WATER CRAFT. 
“The prevention of liquor smuggling from contigu- 


boats for the year shows that some progress 
Domestic seizures 
bered 370 of which 174, or 47%, were in Florida 
waters or in that vicinity. 

“The foreign vessel hovering with supplies of 


Hquor off the coast of the United States continues 


to be a source of trouble. However, the operators 
of eaaks ships have become more wary and there are 
yroups of liquor-laden vessels anchored 


- mo longer grou 
_ off the coast of the United States on the high seas 
awaiting an opportune tim 


e to unload. Sé. Pierre- 
- Miquelon continues to be the main source of supply 

and oper base for the high-seas smugglers of 
the Atlantic coast. There were 22 such seizures of 
uor-running 


ships and 28 forfeitures, 

jhe year. 
lems of the liquor smuggling traffic 
into the United States across 


ous or near-by foreign countries continues to be a’ 
' major problem, although it is believed that available 


data covering the seizure and forfeiture of liquor- 


“There is set out below the quantity and val 
the whiskey exportations repuiar Y Geer: rons 
Canada to the United States covering the calendar 
years of 1925 and 1926 and the two years ending 
June 30, 1927, and June 30, 1928, respectively, as 
indicated in these official Canadian records: 
Gallons ef Whiskey. Canadian Vatve. 


1925 5,896 10,7 3 
1926 3152 : eather 
1927 1,053,213 17,171,484 
1928 1,169,002 18,883,541 


“The total value of all alcoholic beverages exported 
to the United States from Canada durin Fragen 
ending June 30, 1928, amounted to $24,397,968." 

CIVIL CASES IN THE COURTS. 

Mrs. Willebrandt gave the following summary of 
the civil suits under the National Prohibition Act to 
which the United States was a party for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1928. 


Civil eases pending June 30, 1927....,.. 6,110 
Cevil cases commenced dunng fiscal year 9,928 
C.vil cases terminated during fiscal year. 8,617 
Judgments for United States.......... a 6,613 
Judgments against United States........ 366 
Dismissed after payment or compromise 295 
Dismissed for other reasons. ....:....... 1,343 
Appealed to Cireuit Court of Appeals... 33 
Appealed to Supreme Court......... oe 1 
‘Trials by fury «.. «0. L...°4 «sn ee 485 
Civil eases pending June 30, 1928....... #21 
Amount of judgments obtained......... $382,853.25 


50,590.06 

During the year 370 American vessels with cargoes 
of liquor were seized as rum runners, as compared 
with 320 the previous year. 


A table showing the criminal prosecutions under ~ 


the National Prohibition act in Federal Courts for 
the past seven years is printed herewith. 


ENFORCEMENT IN NEW YORK CITY. 

Detailed figures of the Federal enforcement of 
thelaw in the Southern District of New York State, 
Charles H. Tuttle. United States Attorney, and 
the Eastern District, William A. De Groot, United 
States Attorney, which together covered the City 
of New York with its environs, for the last four 
fiscal years, are as follows: ‘ 

Southern Dtstrict, covering the Boroughs of Man- 


hattan and the Bronz, tn New York City and the counties 


up the river to.and including Columbia. 


1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 

Prosecutions 

commenced... 3,137 2,517 5,076 8,607 
Prosecutions 

terminated.... 2,769 3,566 4,243 8,73) 
Pleas of guilty. . 2,423 1,845 3,992 7,84) 
Trials by jury .. 50 44 * 66 32; 
Convictions. ... 2,435 1,854 4,030 7,862 
Acquittals or dis- 

continued. ...- 21 23 28 9 
Nolied......... 85 1,323 354 317, 
Quashed....... 228 366 156 556 


Eastern District of New York State, covering Queens 
Kings and Richmond Counttes of Greater New York 
and Nassau and Suffolk Counties. 


a ‘ 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
osecutions 
commenced. . 2,492 2,490 2,208 2,074 
Progecutions 

terminated... 2,022 2,246 2,214 2,714 
Pleas of guilty... 1,785 1,996 1,881 2,208 
Trials by jury.. 175 99 99 
Convictions... . 1,809 2,051 1,932 2,238 
Acquittals..... 103 44 48 5k 
Nolled or discon- s 

tinued...... 110 0 0 3% 


151 234 


uashed 
ending June 30 1, 


0 
618 1,541 1,532 2 
Total of fines... $318,479 $230,092 $189,696 $182.42 


Outstanding prosecutions during this penod in 


the Southern District of New York included the 


conviction of Alfred Handel and seven others for 4 
widespread and. highly orgamzed conspiracy te 
distribute Hquors throughout New York City ané 
other parts of the country Many ofthe men con 
victed in this case had long criminal records a® 
“gangsters” for crimes of violence and the entire 

represented one of the most desperate and 
tuthless organizations which has operated in this 
District in recent years. Successful prosecutics 
Was also had of Max Gordon and two other principal 
who were convicted of an international liquor smuge 
gling conspiracy operating by means of vessels 
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from St. Pierre. Dan Harris and thirteen others 
were convicted for the opcration of a huge mail order 
liquor selling business: while Daniel Murphy and 
one other were convicted of operating large commer- 
cial stills. A substantial number of criminal con- 
tempt cases were carried through to conviction after 
violation of personal injunctions. A large alcohol 
diversion system was ended with the successful 
prosecution of the Lion Alcohol Company and others; 
while a huge combination for the illicit distribution 
of sacramental wine was broken up with the convic- 
tion of one Dumbra and a number of his associates. 
In all of these cases substantial penitentiary terms 
were imposed. 
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UNDER THE NATIONAL PROHIBITION ACT IN : 

GRIMINAL PROSECUTIONS UNDER THE Nation 

oF TAT AE ee ee ad yi 1 = quan ee oar 2 

1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928 3 

959 ' 

472 16,761 23,052 23,818 20,749 21,689 20, : 

Gommsneed-c2s--::| gaged] ARGH) geaz] gras] Hage) aN 

ints 5 eee 39'749 34,067 37,558 38,498 37,018 31717 8,820 i= 

Acquittals. .......... 1,195 1,77 12 1/80 173 63 14g 

Nol. Pros, or discon’d, 31549 4'857 4746 55 7,380 6,37 rd - 

Quashed or dismissed . 1,250 2,036 4,191 2,122 2,6 a Ro by 

ae esi) steel] seas] EN) Shea | 

Trials by jury........ ‘ 1838 a 5 ae orasn 1g'eee s 
f se 16,713 23/052 23.818 24°68 20,7 : : 

te iee er: $4,041,456| $5,832:389| $7,577,014| $7,681,947| $7,494,357| $5,646,709 $7,303,568  . 

Rte gn en e| 2.9705] BUGLE) Sigg) Secs] haar ue] Marna aoa 

Gia on .| 1,552 yrs.|_ 2,241 yrs.|_ 3,187 yrs.|_ 4,569 yrs.| 5,666 yrs. 5,202 yrs.| 7,700 yrs. i 


COVERNMENT LIQUOR 


Under the Canadian Constitution the sale of 
liquor is regulated by provincial, not Federal, au- 
thority. 

. Under the Quebec law any adult can buy a 
single bottle of any liquor, or a gallon of wine, 
government guaranteed, at a fixed price, from a 
government commission store between 9 aa. 
and 6 P. M. any week day. In any licensed tavern 
he may buy and consume on the premises beer 
by jhe glass until 10 P. M. There are no bars. 
He may buy, from a grocer, beer by the half-dozen 
bottles or have it delivered by the case. A hotel 
may serve wines and beers with meals under per- 
mit... There are ninety government stores In the 
province but none in a town that does not wish 
one. In rural communities an individual may 
order by mail from the nearest vender and receive 
his purchase by mail. All transactions with the 
commission stores are for cash, no loitering is all 
lowed, and the authorities will refuse to sell to 
any one obviously intoxicated or boisterous. 
*.The revenue derived for the province under the 
“Alcoholic Liquor Act for the fiscal year ending 
ane 30, 1926 was $1,839,395; and for 1925, $1,797,- 


Ontario In 1924 gave a majority of 30,000 against 
government control of the sale of liquor. In 1925 
the provincial parliament passed a law permitting 
on and after May 21 the sale of beer with an alco- 
holic content of 4.4 per cent. which; under. the 
Canadian system of reckoning alcoholic strength, 
was much nearer the American 2.75 per cent. beer, 
Tt also allowed native wines and permitted the 
manufacture of home brew on filing of \.otific tion, 
17,000 being filed. Whiskey could be had only on 
physicians’ prescriptions from government venders; 
$5,000,000 annually was paid for liquor under 
presetiptions (which cost from $2 to $3 each). 
Premier G. Howard Ferguson, Conservative, with 
a following of two-thirds of the last legislature 
which had eighteen months to run, went to the 

ple in a general election, Dec. 1, 1926, on the 
iquor question as the main issue, announcing his 
intention of enacting, if returned to power, a Dill 
authorizing the sale of liquor in government stores, 
subject to local option; every person over twenty- 
one years of age to be entitled under certain re- 
strictions to a permit by which he or she can pro- 
cure liquor or beer at reasonable cost from gov- 
ernment venders. His victory was overwhelming: 
the Conservatives carried seventy-five seats out of 
112 with some members of the minomty parties 
also pledged to the government control plan. All 
the fifteen Toronto seats went to the government 
by large majorities. 


Premier Ferguson introduced in the Provincia] 
Legislature on March 9, 1927, the Liquor Control Act 
which was p: and went into effect on June 1, 
1927. It provided that liquors, wines and beer 
would be sold only in stores operated by the Govern- 
ment and sales made only by permits; (1) individual 


During the period covered by this report prison 
terms for violations of the National Prohibition Act 
ageregating thirty-six years and eleven days were 
imposed. 

Between December 1, 1927 and December 1, 1928 
there were begun in the Southern District of New 
York 692 padlock actions. 451 decrees were taken 
by the Government. 162 actions were pending on 
December 1, 1928. e 

U. S. Attorney Philip Forman, District of New 
Jersey, in his report for the fiscal yeax ending June 
30, 1928, said that 486 criminal cases were begun 
for the violation of the National Prohibition Act. 
251 convictions obtained and $32,629 collected 
in fines. 


CONTROL IN CANADA. 


permit (a) for residents of Ontario, and (b) for tour- 
ists and temporary residents not exceeding one 
month; (2) special permit (a) for physicians, etc., 
and those engagd in mechanical and scientific pur- 
suits; (b) for mimisters for sacramental purposes nnd 
(c) for any special purpose named in the permit, 
Druggists are not allowed to sell liquors. Distil- 
leries and breweries may sell only to the Government, 

A commission headed by_D. B, Hanna, formerly 
general manager of the old Canadian Northern Rail- 
way administers the law. The penalties for viola- 
tions are severe. : 

In the fiscal year ending Oct. 31, 1928, from profit 
on the actual sale of liquor, revenue was derived to 
ches of $7,225,000; and from liquor permits, 


The New Brunswick legislature on April 19, 1927, 
put the sale of liquor under Government control by 
an_act modeled after the Ontario act. 

Manitoba went dry in 1916 after a referendum, 
but the act did not prohibit the importation of liquor 
for personal use. Four years later another refer= 
endum made the law invalid. In the summer of 
1923 there was a double referendum, the first pro- 
viding for the Government sale of liquor under the 
Moderation League’s bill was carried by a vote of 
107,609 to 68, 879; the second to allow sale in hotels 
and restaurants was defeated by a majority of 36,907 
That law has been in force since Aug. 7, 1923. The 
gross revenues in the fiscal year ending April 30, 
1928 were $1,493,707; net revenues, $1,345,117; 
sales totaled $3,985,006. 


Saskatchewan abolished bars in 1915, went 
“pone-dry"’ in 191 and turned to government 
control in 1924. 


Alberta voted dry in 1915, and for government 
control in 1923. 


British Columbia went dry in 1916, but wet 
and for government control in 1920. 


Prince Edward Island, the smallest Canadian 
Province, on June 25 voted by an overwhelming 
majority against the substitution of Government 
per ef of the sale of liquor for the rpesent prohi- 
ition law. 


Nova Scotia retains a prohibition system similar 
to the one just discarded by Ontario, 


IN NEW ZEALAND AND AUSTRALIA. 


New Zealand, which votes on a referendum at 
general election every three years, voted on Nov. 
14, 1928: For continuing the ‘licensing system, 
lee” for Prohibition 294,453; for state control, 


New South Wales, Australia, on Sept. 1, 1928; 
in a compulsory referendum defeated prohibition 
by a vote of 670,178 to 269,162, Gamberra, the 
Federal Territory, voted about 20 to 1 against pro- 
hibition. Previous- polls in Victoria and 
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land had rejected Prohibition by large m: nities; 
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. President Coolidge sent his sixth and last annual | will save about $75,000,000 & year in interest. The 


message to Congress on December 4,'1928. The main 


z unpaid balance has 7 = 
“2S pnp ag ce has been arranged in maturities con. 


venient for carrying out our permanent debt-paying 


“No Congress of the United States ever assembled, 
08 surveying the state of the Union, las met with a 
more pleasing prospect than that which appears at 
the present time. In the domestic field there is 
tranquillity and contentment, harmonious relations 
between management and wage earner, freedom from 
industrial Strife, and the highest record of years of 
Prosperity. In the foreign field there is peace, the 
good will which comes from mutual understanding, 
and the knewledge that the problems which a short 

© ago appeared so ominous are yielding to the 
touch of manifest friendship. The great wealth 
created by our enterprise and industry, and saved by 
our economy, has had the widest distribution among 


our Own people, and has gone out in a steady stream | 


to serve the charity and the business of the world. 
The requirements of existence have passed beyond 
the standard of necessity into the region of luxury. 


Enlarging production is consumed by an increasing 


demand at home and an expanding commerce abroad. 
The country can regard the present with satisfaction 
and anticipate the future with optimism. 4 

“The main source of these unexampled blessings 
Hes in thé integrity and character of the American 
people. They have had great faith, which they have 
supplemented with mighty works. They have been 


program. 

“The enormous savings made have not been at the 
expense of any legitimate public need. The Govern- 
ment plant has been kept up and many improvements 
are under way, while its service is fully manned and 
the general efficieney of operation has increased. We 
haye been enabled to undertake many new enter- 
prises. Among these are the adjusted tompensation 
of the veterans of the World War, which is costing us 
$112,000,000 a year; amortizing our liability to the 
civil-service retirement funds, $20,000,000; increase 
of expenditures for rivers and harbors inefuding flood 
control, $43,000,000; public buildings, $47,000,000. 


|; In 1928 we spent $50,000,000 in the adjustment of 


war claims and alien 
of a large list of items. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


“When we turn from our domestic affairs to our 
foreign relations, we likewise perceive peace and 
progress. The Sixth International Conference of~ 
American States was held at Habana last winter. It 
contributed to a better understanding and ecoopera- | 
tion among the natious. Eleven important conyen- 
tions were signed and 71 resolutions passed. Pursuant 


property. These are examples 


to the plan then adopted, this Government has 
invited the other 20 nations of this hemisphere to a 
conference on conciliation and arbitration, which 
meets in Washington on December 10. Alf the nations 


able to put trust in each other and trust in their 
Government. Their candor in dealing with foreign 
governments has commanded respect and confidence. 
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‘Yet these remarkable powers would have been exerted 
almost in vain without the constant cooperation and 
careful administration of the Federal Government. 

“We have been coming into a period which may be 
fairiy characterized as a conservation of our national 
resources. Wastefulness in public business and 
Private enterprise has been displaced by constructive 
economy. This has been accomplished by bringing 
our domestic and foreign relations more and more 
under a reign of Jaw. A rule of force has been giving 
Way to a rule of reason. We have substituted for the 
vicious circle of increasing expenditures, increasing 
tax rates, and diminishing profits the charmed circle 
ef diminishing expenditures, diminishing tax rates, 
and incteasing profits. s. 

“Four times we have made a drastic revisien of our 
internal revenue system, abolishing many taxes and 
substantially reducing almost all others. Each time 
the resulting stimulation to business has so increased 
taxable incomes and profits that a surplus has been 
preduced. One-third of the national debt has been 
paid, while much of the other two thirds has been 

ded at lower rates, and these savings of interest 

id constant economies have enabled us to repeat the 
8a ing process of more tax reductions. Under this 
80 and healthful encouragement the national in- 
eome has increased neatly 50°, until it is estimated 
to stand well over $90,000,000,000. It has been a 
method whieh bas performed the seeming miracle of 
leaving a much greater percentage of earnings in the 
hands of the taxpayers with scarcely any diminution 
of the Government revenue. s ( 
economy in the highest degree. It is the corner stone 
of prosperity. It shouid not fail to be continued. 


ECONOMY EN EXPENDITURES. 


“This action began by the application of economy 
If it is to be permanent, it 


That is constructive | 


have accepted and the expectation is justified that 
important progress will be made in methods for 
resolving international differences by means of 
arbitration. 

“During the year we have signed 11 new arbitra- 
tion treaties, and 22 more are under negotiation. 

“When a destructive and bloody revolution lately 
broke out in Nicaragua, at the earnest. and repeated 
entreaties of its Government I dispatched our Marine 
forces there to protect the lives and interests of our 
citizens. To compose the contending parties, I sent 
there Col. Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary of . 
War and now Governor General of the Philippine 
Islands, who secured an agreement that warfare 
should cease, x national election should be held and 
peace should be restored. Both parties conscientiously 
carried out this agreement, with the exception of 4 
few bandits who later mostly surrendered or left the 
country. President Diaz appointed Brig. Gen. Frank 
R. McCoy, U.S. A., president of the election board, 
which included also one member of each political 
Darty. 

“A free and fair election has been held and has 
worked out so successfully that both parties havé 
joined in requesting like cooperation from this 
country at the election four yeurs hence, to which 1 


' have reframed from making any commitments, 
' although our country must be gratified at such an 


exhibition of success and appreciation, Nicaragua is 


| regaining its prosperity and has taken a long step in 


the direction of peaceful self-government.” 


TACNA-ARICA. 


The president, after noting that Chile and Perw 
have resumed diplomatic relations and may soon 
make final adjustment of the Tacna-Arica matter 
and expressing satisfaction with Ambassador Morrow's 
wor in Mexico continues: “The Nationalist 
Government. of China. has established itself and 
promulgated a new organic law. We have recognized 
this Government, encouraged its progress, and have 
negotiated a treaty restoring to China complete 
tariff autonomy and guaranteeing our citizens against 
discriminations.” 

The president. calls the Pact of Paris which the 
15 nations signed and to which 44 other nations have 
declared their intention to adhere, renouncing war 
aS a national policy and agreeing to resort only to 
peaceful means for the adjustment of international 


[ rgin of less % our expenditures | differences, ‘‘the most solemn declaration against 
as it soe that the freasury is in no cou- | war, the most positive adherence to peace, that it is 
dition to undertake increases in expenditures to be | possible for sovereign nations to make. It does not 
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might decide to be wise if ever the treaty should be 
broken. The observance of this covenant, so simple 
and so straightforward, promises more for the peace 
of the world than any other agreement ever negotiated 
among the nations. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE, 


“The first duty of our Government to its own 
citizens and foreigners within its borders is the pre- 
servation of order. To insure our eitizens against. the 
{ofringement of their legal rights at home and abroad, 


’ 
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to preserve order, liberty, and peace by making the 
law supreme, we have an Army, and a Navy. 

“Both of these are organized for defensive purposes, 
Our Army could not be much reduced, but does not 
need to be increased. Such new housing and repairs 
as are necessary are under way and the 5-year 
program in aviation is being put into effect in both 
ranches of our service. 

“Our Navy, according to generally accepted 
standards, is deficient in cruisers. We have 10 com- 
paratively new vessels, 22 that are old, and 8 to be 

_built. It is evident that renewals and replacements 
must be provided. This matter was thoroughly can- 
vassed at the last session of the Congress and does not 
need restatement. The bill before the Senate with the 
elimination of the time clause should be passed. We 
have no intention of competing with any other 
country. This building program is for necessary 

‘replacements and to meet our needs for defense. 

“The cost of national defense is stupendous. It has 
increased $118,000,000 in the past four years. The 

' estimated expenditure for 1930 is $668,000,000. Our 
defensive needs do not call for any increase in the 

-number.of men in the Army or the Navy. We have 
reached the limit of what we ought to expend for that 


purpose. 

“T wish to repeat again for the benefit of the timid 
and the suspicious that this country is neither 
militaristic nor imperialistic. Many people at home 
and abroad, who constantly make this charge, are the 
Same ones who are even more solicitous to have us 
extend assistance to foreign countries. When such 

is granted, the inevitable result is that we 
have foreign interests. For us to refuse the customary 
support and protection of such interests would be in 
derogation of the sovereignty of this Nation. Our 
largest foreign interests are in the British Empire, 
France, and Italy. Because we are constantly 
solicitous for those interests, I doubt if anyone would 
‘suppose that those countries feel we harbor toward 
them any militaristic or imperialistic design. As for 
smaller, countries, we certainly do not want any of 
them. We are more anxious than they are to have 
their sovereignty respected. Our entire influence 1s in 
‘behalf of their independence. Cuba stands as a 
witness to our adherence to this principle. 


VETERANS. 


“It is the conception of our Government that the 
msion roll is an honor roll. It should include all 
those who are justly entitled to its benefits, but 
exclude all others. Annual expenditures for all forms 
‘of veterans’ relief now approximate $765,000,000 
and are increasing from year to year. It is doubtful 
dif the peak of expenditures will be reached even under 
‘present legislation for some time yet to come. Further 
amendments to the existing law will be suggested by 
the American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, the Disabled American Veterans 
of the World War, and other like organizations, and it 
. May be necessary for administrative purposes, or in 
order to remove some existing inequalities in the 
present law, to make further changes. I am sure that 
such recommendations as may be submitted to the 
Congress will receive your careful consideration. 
But because of the vast expenditure now being made 
each year, with every assurance that it will increase, 
and because of the great liberality of the existing law, 
the proposal of any additional legislation dealing with 
this subject should recelve most searching scrutiny 
from the Congress. 


AGRICULTURE. 


“The past year has been marked by notable though 
not uniform improvement in agriculture. The general 
purchasing power of farm products and the volume 
of production have advanced. This means not only 
further progress in overcoming the pmce disparity 
into which agriculture was plunged in 1920-21, but 
also increased efficiency on the part of farmers and a 
well-grounded confidence in the future of agriculture. 

“The livestock industry has attained the best 
balance’ for many years and is prospering conspicu- 
ously. Dairymen, beef producers, and poultrymen 
are recelving substantially larger returns than last 
year. Cotton, although lower in price than at this 
time last year, was produced in greater volume, and 
the prospect for cotton incomes is favorable. But 
progress is never uniform in a vast and highly diver- 
sified agriculture or industry. Cash grains, hay, 
tobacco, and potatoes will bring somewhat smaller 
returns this year than last. Present indications are, 
however, that the gross farm income will be somewhat 
larger than in the crop year 1927-28, when the total 
was $12,253,000,000. The corresponding figure for 
1926-27 was $12,127,000,000, and in 1925-26, 
$12,670,000,000. Still better results would have been 
secured this year had there not been undue increase 
in the production of certain crops. This is par- 
‘ticularly true of potatoes, which have sold at an un- 
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remunerative price, or at a loss, as a direct result 
of overexpansion of acreage. 

“The present status of agriculture, although greatly 
improved over that of a few years ago, bespeaks the 
need of further improvement, which calls for deter- 
mined effort of farmers themselves, encouraged and 
assisted by wise public policy. The Government hag 
been, and must continue to be alive to the needs of 
agriculture. ¢ ‘ 

“In the past eight years more constructive legisla~ 
tion of direct benefit to agriculture has been adopted 
than during any other period. The Department of 
Agriculture has been broadened and reorganized to 
insure greater efficiency. The department is laying 
greater stress on the economic and business phases of 
agriculture. It is lending every possible assistance to 
cooperative marketing associations. Regulatory and 
research work have been segregated in order that 
each field may be served more effectively. 

“TI can not too strongly commend, in the field of 
fact finding, the research work of the Department of 
Agniculture and the State experiment stations. The 
department now receives annually $4,000,000 more 
for research than in 1921. In addition, the funds 
paid to the States for experimentation pw es under 
the Purnell Act constitute an annual increase in 
Federal payments to State agricultural experiment 
stations of $2,400,000 over the amount appropmated 
in 1921. The program of support for research may 
wisely be continued and expanded. Since 1921 we 
have appropriated nearly an additional $2,000,000 
for extension work, and this sum is to-be increased 
next year under authorization by the Capper- 
Ketcham Act. 


THE SURPLUS PROBLEM. 


“While these developments in fundamental re- 
search, regulation, and dissemination of agricultural 
information are of distinct help to agriculture, addi- 
tional effort is needed. The surplus problem demands 
attention. As emphasized in my last m' e, the 
Government should assume no responsibility 10 
normal times for crop surplus clearly due to over 
extended acreage. The Government should, however, 
provide reliable information as a guide to private 
effort; and in this connection fundamental research 
on prospective supply and demand, as a guide to pro- 
duction and marketing, should be encouraged. 
Expenditure of public funds to bring in more new 
land should have most searching scrutiny, so long as 
our farmers face unsatisfactory prices for crops and 
livestock produced on land already under cultivation. 

“Every proper effort should be made to put land to 
uses for which it is adapted. The reforestation of land 
best suited for timber production is progressing and 
should be encouraged, and to this end the forest taxa- 
tion inquiry was instituted to afford a practical guide 
for public policy. Improvement has been made in 
grazing regulation in the forest reserves, not only to 
protect the ranges, but to preserve the from 
erosion. Similar action is urgently needed to protect 
other public lands which are now overgrazed and 
rapidly eroding. 

“Temporary expedients, though sometimes capable 
of appeasing the demands of the moment, can not 
permanently solve the surplus problem and might 
seriously aggravate it. Hence putting the Govern- 
ment directly into business, subsidies, and price 
fixing, and the alluring promises of political action as a 
substitute for private initiative, should be avoided. 

“The Government should aid in promoting orderly 
marketing and in handling surpluses clearly due to 
weather and seasonal conditions. As a beginning 
there should be created a Federal farm board consist- 
ing of able and experienced men empowered to advise 
producers’ associations in establishing central agen- 
cies or stabilization corporations to handle surpluses, 
to seek more economical means of merchandising, 
and to aid the producer in securing returns accor 
to the quality of his product. A revolving loan fun 
should be provided for the necessary financing until 


these agencies shall have developed means of finan- - 


cing their operations through regularly constituted 
eredit institutions. Such a bill should carry authority 
for raising the money, by loans or otherwise, necessary 
to meet the expense, as the Treasury has no surplus. 

‘“While successive reductions in Federal taxes have 
relieved most farmers of direct taxes to the National 
Government, State and local levies have become a 
serious burden. .This problem needs immediate and 
thorough study with a view to correction at the 
earliest possible moment. It will have to be made 
largely by the States themselves. 

“It is desirable that the Government continue its 
helpful attitude toward American business. ‘The 
activities of the Department of Commerce have 


contributed largely to the present satisfactory posi- — 


tion in our international trade, which has reached 
about $9,000,000,000. annually. There should 
slackening of effort in that direction, Let 
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" of the act of 1920 have not been found fully 
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COMMERCIAL AERONAUTICS. 


“Continued progress fn civil aviation is most 
- Demands for airplanes and motors have 
both the industry and the licensing and 
inspection service of the Department of Commerce 
to their capacity. While the compulsory licensing 
provisions of the air commerce act apply only to 
equipment and personnel engaged in interstate and 
foreign commerce, a Federal 
by anyone the necessary qualifications. 
State legislation, lecal airport regulations, and in- 
surance requirements make such a license practically 
indispensable. This results in uniformity of regula- 
tion and increased safety in operation, which are 
essential to aeronautical development. Over 17,000 
young men and women have now applied for Federal 
air-pilot’s licenses or permits. More than 80% of 
them applied during the past year. 

“Our national airway system exceeds 14,000 miles 
in length and has 7,500 miles lighted for night opera- 
dons. Provision has been made for lighting 4,000 
miles more during the current fiscal year and 
ppoooing an equal mileage with radio facilities. 

-quarters of our people are now served by these 
routes. With the rapid growth of air mail, express, 
and passenger service, this new transportation 
medium is daily becoming a more important factor in 
commerce. It is noteworthy that this development 
has taken place without governmental subsidies. 
Commercial passenger flights operating on schedule 
have reached 13,000 miles per day. 

“During the next fortnight this Nation will enter- 
tain the nations of the world in a celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the first successful air- 

flight. The credit for this epoch-making 
achievement belongs to a citizen of our own country, 


le Wright 
RAILROADS. 

“In previous annual messages I have suggested 
the enactment of laws to promote railroad consolida- 
tion with the view of increasing the efficiency of 
transportation and lessening its cost to the public. 
While consolidations can and should be made under 
the present law until it is changed, yet the provisions 
adequate 
to meet the n of other methods of consolidation. 
Amendments design 


mittees of Congress and a bill was reported out late 
in the dast session which I understand has the 
sporoval in principle of the Interstate Commerce 

mission. It is to be ho that this legislation 
may be enacted at an early date. 


MERCHANT MARINE. 


of maintaining the United States 
Government merchant fleet has been steadily reduced, 
We have established American fiag lines in foreign 
trade where they had never before existed as a means 
of promoting commerce and as a naval auxiliary. 
‘There have been sold to private American capital for 
ry tion within the past few years i4 of these lines, 
whith, under the encouragement of the recent legisla- 
tion passed by the Congress, give promise of con- 
tinued successful operation. 
ae ugh the cooperation of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the Shipping Board long-term contracts 
are being made with American steamship lines for 
g mail, which already promise the construction 
of 15 to 20 new vessels and the gradual reestablish- 
ment of the American merchant marine as a private 
enterprise. 
WATERWAYS AND IRRIGATION. 
“Our river and harbor improvements are proceed- 
few years we have in- 
s regular work 


cense may be procured 


“The cost 


bills. Cc , not. y 

leted, will cost about $243,000,000, besides the 

hundreds of millions to be spent on the Mississippi 

Fy ve ac and harbor Ieigiation should 
urther river and harbor } 

be passed, Bobnenal tures, to put it into effect would 


“For many pears'the Pederal Government has been 
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committed to the wise policy of reclamation 
irrigation. While it has met with some failures ae 
to unwise selection of projects and lack of thorough 
soil surveys, so that they could not be placed on a 
sound business basis, on the whole the service has 
been of such incalculable benefit in co many States 
that no one would advocate its abandonment. The 
program to which we are already commtted, provid- 
ing for the construction of new projects authorized 
by Congress and the completion ef old projects, will 
tax the resources of the reclamation fund over 9 
period of years.” 
Further study to secure conservation was urged. 


COLORADO RIVER. 


“For several years the Congress has considered 
the erection of a dam on the Colorado River for flood- 
control. irrigation, and domestic water purposes, all 
of which may properly be considered as Government 
functions. There would be an incidental creation of 
water power which could be used for generating 
electricity. As private enterprise can very well fill 
this field, there is no need for the Gevernment to go 
into it. It is unfortunate that the States interested 
in this water have been unable to agree among them- 
selves. Nevertheless, any legislation shoulé give 
every possible safeguard to the present and prespec- 
tive nghts of each of them. 

“The Congress will have before it the detailed 
report of a special board appointed to consider the 
engineering and economic feasibility of this project. 
From the short summary which I have seen of it, I 
judge they consider the engineering problems can be 
met aft somewhat increased cost over previous 
estimates. They prefer the Black Canyon site. On 
the economic features they are not so clear and appear 
to base their conclusions on many conditions which 
ean not be established with certainty. So faras I can 
judge, however, from the summary, their conclusions 
appear sufficiently favorable, so that I feel warranted 
in recommending a measure which will protect the 
rights of the States, discharge the n Govern- 
ment functions, and leave the electri field toa 
private enterprise. 


MUSCLE SHOALS. 


“The development of other methods of preci’ 
nitrates will probably render this plant less important 
for that purpose than formerly. But we have it, and 
IT am told it still provides a practical method of mak- 


ing nitrates for national defense and farm fertilizers. | 


By dividing the property into its two component 
parts of power and nitrate plans 1t would be possible 
to dispose of the power, reserving the right to any 
concern that wished to make nitrates to use any 
power that might be needed for that purpose. Such a 
disposition of the power plant can be made that will 
return in rental about $2,000,000 per year. If the 
Congress would grant the Secretary of War authority 
to lease the nitrate plant on such as would 
insure the largest production of nitrates, the entire 
property could begin to function. Such a division, 
I am aware, has never seemed to appeal to the 


Congress. I should also gladly approve a@ bill granting | 


authority to lease the entire property for the produc- 
tion of nitrates. 

“T wish to avoid building another dam at public 
expense. Future operators should provide for that 
themselves. But if they were to be req to repay 
the cost of such dam with the prevailing commercial 
rates for interest, this difficulty will be considerably 
lessened. Nor do I think this property should be 
made a vehicle for putting the United States Govern- 
ment indiscriminately into the private and retail 
field of power distribution and nitrate sales. 


IMMIGRATION AND LABOR, 


“The policy of restrictive immigration should ‘be 
Sinaatnioed Y xatpertiy should be granted the 
Secretary of Labor to give immediate preference to 
learned professions and experts essential to new 
industries. The reuniting of families should be 
expedited. Our immigration and naturalization laws 
rien well be codified. 

“In its economic life our country has rejected the 
long accepted law of a limitation of the wage fund, 
which led to pessimism and despair because it was the 
doctrine of perpetual poverty, and has substituted 
for it the American conception that the only limit to 
profits and wages is production, which is the doetrine 
of optimism and hope because it leads to prosperity. 
Here and there the councils of labor are still darkened 
by the theory that only by Umiting individual pro- 
duction ean there be any assurance of permanent em~ 
ployment for increasing numbers, but in general, 
Inanagement and wage earner alike have become 
emancipated from this doom and have entered a new 
era in industrial thought which has unleashed the 

roductive capacity oi the individual worker with ee 
fnoréasing scale of wages and profits, the end © 


{ 


‘of Washington. 
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which -is not yet. The application of this theory 
accounts for our widening distribution of wealth. 
No discovery ever did ety to increase the happiness 
and prosperity of the people. ; 

Schnee, 1932 increasing production has increased 
wages in general 12.9%, while in certain selected 
trades they have run as high as 34.9% and 38%. 
Even in the boot and shoe shops the increase is over 
5% and in woolen mills §.4% although these indus- 
tries have not prospered like others. As the rise in 
living costs in this period is negligible, these figures 
represent real wage increases. 

“The cause of constructive economy requires that 
the Government should cooperate with private 
interests to eliminate the waste arising from industrial 
accidents. 


CIVIL SERVICE. 


“The most marked change made in the civil service 
of the Government in the. past eight years relates to 
the increase in salaries. The Board of Actuaries on 
the retirement act shows by its report that July 1, 
1921, the average salary of the 330,047 employees 
subject to the act was $1,307, while on June 30, 1927, 
the average salary of the corresponding 405,263 was 
$1,969. This was an increase in six years of nearly 
53%. On top of this was the generous increase made 
at the last session of the Congress generally applicable 
to Wederal employees and another bill increasing the 
pay in certain branches of the Postal Service beyond 
the large increase which was made three years ago. 
‘This raised the average level from $1,969 to $2,092, 
making an increase in seven years of over 63 %- While 
it is well known that in the upper brackets the pay 
in the Federal service is much smaller than in private 

_ employment, in the lower brackets, ranging well up 
over $3,000, it is much higher. It is higher not only 


in actual money paid, but in privileges granted, a | 


vacation of 30 actual working days, or 5 weeks each 
year, with additional time running in some depart- 
ments as high as 30 days for sick leave and the 
generous provisions of the retirement act. No other 
pody of public servants ever occupied such a fortunate 


position. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


“We have laid out a public building program for 
the District of Columbia and the country at large 
running into hundreds of millions of dollars. Three 
important structures and one annex are aeeey under 
way and one addition has been completed in the City 
In the country sites have been 
acquired, many buildings are in course of construc- 
tion, and some are already completed. Plans for all 
this work are being prepared in order that it may be 
carried forward as rapidly as possible. This is the 
greatest building program ever assumed by _ this 
Nation. It contemplates structures of utility and of 
pewuty. When it reaches completion the people 
will be well served and the Federal city will be sup- 

lied with the most beautiful and stately public 
uildings which adorn any capital in the world. 


THE INDIAN AND THE NEGRO. 


“The administration of Indian. affairs has been 
receiving intensive study for several years. The 
Department.of the Interior has been able to provide 
better supervision of health, education, and industrial 
advancement of this native race through additional 
funds provided by the Congress. 

“Kor 65 years now our Negro popwation has been 
under the peculiar care and solicitude of the National 
Government. The progress which they have made in 
education and the professions, in wealth and in the 


arts of civilization, affords one of the most remarkable | 


incidents in this period of world history. They have 
demonstrated their ability to partake of the advan- 
tages of our institutions and to benefit by a free and 
more and more independent existence. Whatever 
doubt there may have been of their capacity to 
assume the status granted to them by the Constitu- 
tion of this Union is being rapidly dissipated. Their 
cooperation in the life of the Nation constantly 
enlarging. 

“Bxploiting the Negro problem for political ends 
is being abandoned and their protection is being 
increased by those States in which their percentage 
of population is largest. Every encouragement should 
be extended for the development of the race. The 
colored peaple have been the victims of the crime of 
lynching, which has in late years Somewhat decreased. 

me parts of the South already have wholesome 
laws for its restraint and punishment. Their example 
might well be followed by other States, and by such 
immediate remedial legislation as the Federal 
Government can extend under the Constitution. 
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PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AND PORTO RICO. 


“Under the guidance of Governor General Stimson 
the economic and political conditions of the Philippine 
Islands have been raised to a standard never before 
surpassed. The cooperation between his administra- 
tion and the people of the islands is complete and 
harmonious. It would be an advantage if relief from 
double taxation could be granted by the Congress to 
our citizens doing business in the islands. 

“Due to the terrific storm that swept Porto Rico 
last September, the people of that island suffered 
large losses. The Red Cross and the War Department 
went to their rescue. The property loss is_ being 
retrieved. Sugar, tobacco, citrus fruit, and coffee, alk 
suffered damage. The first three can largely look after 
themselves. The coffee growers will need some assist- 
ance, which should be extended strictly on a business 
pasis, and only after most careful investigation. The 
people of Porto Rico are not asking for charity. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 


“Tt is desirable that all the legal activities of the 
Government be consolidated under the supervision 
of the Attorney General. In 1870 it was felt necessary 
to create the Department of Justice for this purpose. 
During the intervening period, either through legisla- 
tion creating law officers or departmental action, 
additional legal positions not under the supervision 
of the Attorney General have been provided until 
there are now over 900. Such a condition.is as harm- 
ful to the interest of the Government néw as it was in 
1870, and should be corrected by appropriate 
legislation. 

“In order to prosecute the oil cases, I suggested 
and the Congress enacted a law providing for the 
appointment of two special counsel. They have pur- 
sued their work with signal ability, recovering all the 
leased lands besides nearly $30,000,000 in money, 
and nearly $17,000,000 in other property. They find 
themselves hampered by a statute, which the 
Attorney General construes as applying to them, 
prohibiting their appearing for private clients before 
any department. For this reason, one has been com- 
pelled to resign. No good result is secured by the 
application of this rule to these coun el, and as 
Mr. Roberts has consented to take reappointment 
if the rule is abrogated I recommend the passage of an 
amendment to the law creating their office exempting 
them from the rule against taking other cases 
involving the vernment. ? 


PROHIBITION. 


“The country has duly adopted the eighteenth 
amendment. Those who object to it have the right to 
advocate its modification or repeal. Meantime, it Is 
binding upon the National and State Governments 
and all our inhabitants. The Federal enforcement 
bureau is making every effort to prevent violations, 
especially through smuggling, manufacture, and 
transportation, and to prosecute generally all viola- 
tions for which it can secure evidence. It is bound to 
continue this policy. Under the terms of the Constitu- 
tion, however, the obligation is equally on the States 
to exercise the power which they have through the 
executive, legislative, judicial, and police branches of 
their governments in behalf of enforcement. The 
Federal Government is doing and will continue to do 
allit can in this direction and is entitled to the active 
cooperation of the States. 

“The country is in the midst of an era of prosperity 
more extensive and of peace more permanent than it 
has ever before experienced. But, having reached 
this position, we should not fail to comprehend that 
it can easily be lost. It needs more effort for its © 
support than the less exalted places of the world. 
We shall not be permitted to take our ease, but shall 
continue to be required to spend our days. in un- 
remitting toil. The actions of the Government must 
command the confidence of the country. Without 
this, our prosperity would be lost. We must extend 
to other countries the largest measure of generosity, 
moderation, and patience. In addition to dealing 
justly, we can well afford to walk humbly. f 

“The end of government is to keep. open the 
opportunity for a more abundant life. Peace and 
prosperity are not finalities; they are only methods. 
It is too easy under their influence for a nation to 
become selfish and open e his test has come 
to the United States, Our country has been provided 
with the resources with which it can en its 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual life. The issue is in 
the hands of the people. Our faith in man and God is 
ns aes for the belief in our continuing 
su! i : 


PROFESSIONAL WEICHT LIFTING. 


Carry—2,250 Ibs. carried on back, eight steps, side- 
stepping, P. J. McCarthy, St. Louis, Aug. 4, 1898. 
Back Lift—6,370 Ibs. raised by using arms, legs 


and back, under platform loaded with stone, until is art, 


was clear of contact with trusses, P. J. McC: 
St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 17, 1898. — 
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will be $36,990,192. While this margin of receipts 
over expenditures is small, it is most gratifying, as on 
July 1, last, the best estimate that could be made 
indicated a deficit of about $94,000,000. The surplus 
now estimated is based on receipts amounting to 
$3,831,735,661 and expenditures of $3,794,745,469. 
The difference between the estimate of & year ago 
and this estimate is primarily reflected in the expen- 
diture figures which have increased $238,000,000. 
The postal deficit accounts for $68,000,000 of this 
estimated increase. Included in that amount is 
approximately $9,000,000 for overtime pay_of postal 
rsonnel, $9,000,000 for carrying ocean and air mail, 
14,000,000 for increase in rail transportation rates, 
and. $36,000,000 reduction im postal revenues. 
Expenditures for flood control account for $16,000,000. 
Public buildings account for $26,000,000. Increases 
in the amount of pensions account for $11,000,000 
and increases In pay of Federal personnel for $21,- 
000,000: Tax refunds show an estimated Increase of 
$18,000,000 and interest $5,000,000, while the Navy 
.and Shipping Board. expenditures account for 
$26,000,000. These are the major items which enter 
into the increase. 

For the coming fiscal year, 1930, the estimate is 
that the receipts will amount to $3,841,295,829 and 
the expenditures $3,780,719,647, indicating a surplus 
of $60,576,182. The surplus margin for both this 

ear, 1929, and next year, 1930, is small It is, 

owever, satisfactory, as it points to a balanced 
Budget. It is clear that we can not assume any great 
additional expenditures without jeopardizing this 
favorable outlook. We are committed irrevocably 
to a balanced Budget and that carries the assurance 
that the only revision of our tax laws which will be 
considered is a revision downward. We have no 
immediate prospect of any further reduction in tax 
rates; but we have no thought of curtailing in any 
way the benefits which have gone to the people by 
the four reductions already made in taxes. 


FOR BUILDINGS, $433,000,000. 

We are engaged upon one of the most ambitious 
and extensive building programs of peace-time his- 
tory. When war was declared there had been 
Sppnoorated by the Congress approximately$60,000,- 
0 for projects widely scattered throughout the 
country, of which $30,000,000 remained unexpended. 
pulding sites, some 150 in number, had been bought 

d construction thereon of needed public buildings 
was soon to begin. Imperative war demands post- 
poned all activities of the sort, and when the war 
ended we faced serious lack of suitable office and 
housing space to meet the demands of materially en- 
larged governmental activities—not only. enlarged 
but rapidly increasing. Postwar reconstruction 
demands, an extraordinary debt and crushing taxes 
further deferred remedial action in the matter of 
governmental building requirements. Reduction in 
expenditures and resulting reduction in taxes war- 
ranted in the year 1926 enactment of a national public 
puilding act which launched a building program of 
$50,000,000 in the District of Columbia, where need 
of new and suitable accommodations was most urgent, 
and construction programs for the rest of the country 
totaling $115,000,000. In 1928 the Congress in- 
creased the total uN $100,000,000 making a grand 
total of $265,000,000 for public buildings for the civil 
purposes of the Government. In 1928 a subsequent 
act authorized an expenditure of $25,000,000 for the 
procurement of additional land within the so-called 
triangle in the District of Columbia, needed for 
building purposes, thereby increasing the total pro- 

‘vision for these general building purposes to $290,- 
000,000, There has already been appropriated under 
these acts $68,617,084, and $28,040,000 is carried in 
the estimates for 1930. Contracts have been let for 
71 projects totaling $19,881,152, of which 35 have 
been completed and 36 are under construction, to 
cost $14,635,952. The foregoing figures are exclusive 
of $8,000,000 for the appraisers stores building in 
New York City, the full amount of which has been 
appropriated. 

e Army has well under way a building program, 
Seouaiye of alr service hangars and like structures, 
of $118,000,000. There has already been. appro- 
‘ poe for this purpose $20,751,409 and $15,041,950 

8 carried in the estimates for 1930, with $3,000,0000 

additional authorized for obligation by contract. The 
estimates for 1930 also carry for technical and other 
Dulldings for the air services of the Army and Navy 
® total in round numbers of $4,500,000. 

Additional hospital facilities for the Veterans’ 

Bureau to the extent of $15,000,000 have also been 
authorized by Congress, of which $7,000,000 has been 
appropriated. The Budget estimates for 1930 provide 
36,000,000 and in addition an authorization for 
obligation by contract of $2,000,000. 

The act of May 7, 1926, authorized an expenditure 
of $10,000,000 for houses and offices for our foreign 
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representatives. The 


progam is a 5-year project, 
appropriations being limi & year. 


ted to $2,000,000 


There has been appropriated for these p 

se Aso wae =e estimates for 1930 for 
,000,000 additional. : 

ne figures show 8 program, exclusive of tech- 


nical buildings for air activities, which involves forits - 


completion some $433,000,000. 
FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE, 

Ample provision is made in these estimates for 
national defense, the estimates for 1930-calling for 
$648,511,300 for the Army and Navy. This amount 
18 reached after excluding from Army and Navy esti- 
mates all nonmilitary items so that the figure given 18 
the amount provided for purely military purposes. 
The actual expenditure for 1927 was $558,004,447; 
jor 1928 it was $596,500,896; the estimated .expen- 
diture for 1929 is $672,844,288; while the estimated 
expenditure, as distinguished from appropriation 
estimates, is $668,277,712 for 1930. In submitting 
the annual Budget for 1926 the Chief Executive 
stated that the amount carried in that Budget for 
national defense was $549,000,000 and that in his 
opinion we could have adequate national defense 
with a more modest outlay of the taxpayers brome 
Nevertheless our defense estimates have steadily 
climbed until the cash requirements have advanced 


for 1930 by approximately $100,000,000 more than — 


was estimated for 1926. This increase, however, is 
more apparent than real, for in these prior years the 
defense establishments have had the use of surplus 
supplies left over from the war. As these reserves 
have become depleted it has become necessary to 
increase the cash provision to take their place. 


FOR AIR SERVICES. 


The air interests of the Government are developing 
in a most satisfactory manner. The demands of this 
service while large have been adequately met. The 
5-year program for the Army and Navy 1s approach- 
ing completion. Provision is made in these estimates 
for the third year increment of the Army and the 
fourth year increment of the Navy, and 1t is a fair 
assumption that at the end of 1931 the Navy will 
have a well-balanced fleet of 1,000 airplanes, while 
at the end of 1932 the Army will be in possession of 
1,800 planes in proper proportion as to types. The 
necessary housing and other construction for the 
Army and Navy air forces are also provided for. - 

The Department of Commerce, the Coast Guard, 
and the Department of Agriculture are playing their 
parts.in the developing air program as is the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. While the 
Post Office Department definitely retired from the 
business of carrying mails in 1928, there is provided 
for 1930 for contract air mail service in the United 
States the sum of $14,300,000 and $4,000,000 addi- 
tional for foreign air mail. While this is not Govern- 
ment-operated service it is Government supported 


and can properly be cited as contributing materially ~ 


to air service development. These estimates carry 
$6,427,260 for the Department of Commerce to carry 
on its important task in connection with commercial 
Aviation. Ths estimate contemplates, among other 
items, the construction of 4,000 additional miles of 
lighted airways. There is provision in these estimates 
of $582,500 for the Department of Agriculture for 
obtaining wheather predictions, fighting the boll 
weevil, and for forest patrol. The total contemplated 
for all these purposes, direct and indirect, in.1930 is 
$140,631,824. 

The rapid and legitimate expansion of our air 
service, military and commercial, is an achievement 
in which we can all take pride. Without artificial 
stimulation this extraordinary new factor in national 
defense and commerce has grown from modest. and 
discouraging beginnings into a _ strong, healthy, 
promising national activity. To-day we have more 
airplane manufactories than we have automobile 
factories. To-day air mail lines cross the heavens in a 
rapidly increasing network of speedy communication, 

The first seven Budgets (fiscal years 1923 to 1929) 
carried. estimates totaling $27,000,475,970, which 
supplemental estimates increased to $29,800,233,790. 
On these estimates Congress appropriated $29,478,- 
282,294, a reduction below Budget requests of 
$321,951,495. Of this reduction $135,468,732 per- 
tains to the Budget for 1923, a reduction made 
possible by the Naval Disarmament Conference and 
the resulting curtailment of naval building projects 
as well as modifications in the Veterans’ Bureau 
and Shipping Board pee The total reduction 
in the six Budgets fo 
percentage of difference of only one-fifth of 1%. 

To the Chief Executive nothing could be more 
gratifying than the hearty cooperation of the Con- 
eee with the President on Budget matters evidenced 

Yon be mis Presid C 
n Dec. e lent sent Congress a supple- 
mental estimate of $75,000,000 for tax refunds 


lowing 1923 is $55,971,630, a — 
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o a Eesheg : THE PUBLIC DEST OF THE UNITED STATES. 
; © total gross debt of the United States on Nov. poets Cr eine 190,331. These fi; 
é 30, 1928, om the basis of daily Treasury statements $905, 883, 703 in the Bulle gabe "north 
pl (from 
iaexied ents omitted) ae 18,510.17 5101742 266, June 30, 1927), and am increase in 
Z hap a net, balance (cash) of the Treasury ef $27,592, 12310 
autos 1936... os 
wet eee eee eee Of this reduction im the debt $540,246,020. was: dic 
Panam:’ a ve 1811898. eharged from ordinary receipts. in a with 
Panama's of 1961. the established debt payment program, and $368,- 
) Sy 637,683 was discharged from the surplus of receipts 
“2 oe he Bonds. - pd ever expenditures chargeable against those oe 
wines Bonds.............. There was a net increase of $30,624,425. im the 
“3 matured debt. The debt bearing no frterest was 
| Secs oF the iene bree ae eens aaa 
S Pirst Liberty Loan of 1932-1947... . . 50 | beginning ‘aed - the gas of. the year ie ham 
the annual 
, Fourth Liberty Loan of 1933-1938... interest charge was reduced from $722,675,000: to 
‘Ss TSy 295-495 B50 $671,353,000, or some $51,000,000. 
“ _$8,223,193,650 nooks refunding or retirement of the seaond and third 
,  ‘reasury Bonds of 1947-1952... 758,984,300-| 1927. pncwes doors onisondtie a heres ss 
‘ Treasury of 19441954. 1,036,834,500 | 1927, $5,264,526,950 aggregate amount ef secon 
‘Treasury Bonds of 1946-1956 483,087,100 | herds. ail beauties : 
| -*Freasury Bonds of 1943-1947...) ||| sox087 too | aad uhind Liberty loam bonds. all wen 
Saregouse Troms ct WEE Soe caine 493,037,750 | 414 except $20,848,350 bearing i est at poo 
; is of 1940-1943.... 359,042,950 | OF this amount outstanding, sinee Mareh, 1927, 
== == | there has been refunded through direet exchanges for 
$3,136,986 ,600 — — $2,794, aes 200; oe a 
i ore eee ae ee ‘om oO nary receipts for account 0: e cumulative” 
Total Bonds. -.$12,129,375,940 sinking fund, “$700,067, -100, — for, ‘miscellaneous 
a 1 TC 900, and there has Te re mee 
, Treasury Notes....... 2.913,977,050 | from surplus money, $567,401,750.. Fer the dic- 
. Treasury Certificates. . 2,001,375,200 | charge of the balance of $1,196,425,480 the preceeds 
- Treasury Savings Certificates (net) 118,029,725 be other — = en Seam been utthized except. for 
A é€ smali amount outstan ayable on resenta~ 
% Total tuterest-bearing debt. ... .$17.162,757,915 | thon, for which no special provision fen cary. 
* debt m the S of the actual exehanges: ro 
"y ee fey = Aeterest has 94,257,160 | issues a reduction in interest charges of $20, 373, 676 
5 Debt hearing no tterest : annually is shown. On the basis of the retirements 
a United States notes. 346,681,016 ae account e ee cumulative pari ge ie 
0 Pe cellaneous, and surpius money, 2 redus nm im interes 
iece gold reaceve 1 See charges of $54,115,726 annually is shown. Accord- 
: $190,641,928 ingty. a. total reduction in interest: charges of $74 »489),~ 
Deposits for retirement of national- 2 annually appears as directly attributab! to the 
‘ bank = Federal reserve bank se ore of the second and third Liberty loans. 
. notes. . 40,196,232 Maturities have largely been rearranged to nieet 
rn ola demand notes and fractional the requirements of the established debt-payment 
‘ program, 
nse and Rrssy caving os | gu, apace aking Sand wae Scab nee ae 
2 is) ng ws the eperations. by 
b. stamps, unclassified cles, ¢ ete... 3,510,216 fiscal y ea thieves of 1928; cents nftted: ead 
xpen r 
: __ $236,393,862 i al get ee eee Cane pe Debt Retired 
; ~ Year. ailable- a (Par Amoury 
. Total gross debt - -$17,493,408,878 | ro5T.. $256,230,010  $254,844.576 1,250,250 
4 Net balance in general fund....... 91,026,729 | 1922-.  27%-516,963 rena ee eeene 
Si7 due 20a rd | 1924.. 294,997,023 "927,019 295,987,350 
ine om mar deve atte pons Aug, 31,1010, wae [iiae.: Se terens §« WEUGtage bana 
ig \. , bbs! 
$26,596,701,648; there being then $1,118,109,535 net | 1927.. 336,890, 916 336,890,832. saad 
7 rood a te general fund, the net war debt was | 1928), 355,081,401 355, 1080; 563 TAL, 
: Se 
og ed Tot. $2,428,226,690 $2,428,225,852 $2,428,822,250 
: REDUCTION OF THE fi ¢ "ican 
ye Mellon in his annual re~ The Dotemehar Lik Sain eee irate, 
a Secretary of the Treasury Me the sale of two series of short term certificates 
' Port dated Nov. 18, 1928, said: ite debt of the | £200:000,000, for nine months and_$380,000,000, fer 
; On June 30, 1928, the gross public debt of the | twelve months, at whic! ‘th mroney from 
B United States Government amounted to $17,604,- | taxes met, the Taaturity about $570, 000 of three | 
290,563, and the net balance (cash) in the general short term jissues. These were oversiily - 
7 fund of the Treasury on the basts of daily Treasury }| scribed. 
4 FOREICN DEBT FUNDING AGREEMENTS. 
| Date of Original . 
3 Country. Agreement. Principal (Net). Funded Interest. Funded Debt. 
. Aug. 18, 1925 377.090,510.06 1 750.439.94 
_ £Belglum....... edeecene ee es «Ug. 2 ‘| ; 4 429. 
, Caeshoslowakia -« {Oct 13; 1925 91 879,671.03 23,120,328.97 
ft I ae 2 2 4 1, $3,(72 28 
4 684,483:956.28 
Francetiinratiniedy 526, tH .641.56 
3 253,164.39 
ey yiaty: a6 394,130, “802. 04 
Latvia ak 32,2 % 
; ‘ Maer need ee ) gerne. ODis 22y 1924 ,981,628.03 Lose ayer 
© Poland. 82 s0200 SILI |News a raza] asploeuie7z.so | 1g.g0g\027-9) 
0 Paes ciie's Selege eie< «| WEG, 494. 
Beek ii May a,-deoe} ° 81'037,886.39 11,812,113.61 


segura of indebtedness of fore! goverum 

we oe States, the sum of $2 sic 
$47,941,166.70 represented principal an 

$161 84.778, 7.09 Bago’ terest. Total pay- 


} concluded. 
either the French 


4,711,259,905.97 
enous to $152,552,048; om account, of interest | 


to. $764,903,974.85, 
The es ment with pry roviding for the | 
aot i e United States, 


of its indebtedness to 
April 29, 1926, has. not. been ratified by 
Soe Government or the United Stater } 
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Limitation of Naval Armament. 


SS an EET EPR SETI Ce Le Le ne Se eee 
LIMITATION OF NAVAL ARMAMENT. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain, the British Foreign 
Secretary, announced in the House of Commons 
July 30, 1928 that an agreement had been reach 
between Great Britain and France in the matter of 
naval armament. No further information was made 
public by esther the British or the French foreign 
office until the publication of a ‘white paper’’ by the 
British Government in October, Speciation was 
busy until Sept. 28 when the United States State 
Department gave out the identic note it had that 
day sent to both Governments in which it declined to 
accept the compromise offered, whereupon the plan 
was abandoned, 3 

It will be remembered that the Washington Arma- 
ment Conference of 1921-22 (see The World Almanac 
for 1923, pages 675-685) reached an agreement for 
4 limitation of naval armament on battleships to 
525,000 tons for Great Britain and for the United 
States; to 315,000 tons for Japan; and to 175,000 tons 
for France and for Italy; also a proportionate limita- 
tion of aircraft carriers. No agreement was reached 
on the limitation of either cruisers or submarines. 

President Coolidge on Feb. 10, 1927, called a oot 
June 20, 
attended by Great Britain, Japan and the United 
States, France and Italy declining to attend, which 
was to reach an agreement if possible on these two 
classes as a preliminary to the League of Nations 
Prepara’ tommission for the Disarmament Gen- 
ference. he three-power conference reached a 
deadlock and adjourned Aug. 3, 1927. (See The 
World Almanac for 1928, pages 34, 35.) 


THE UNITED STATES NOTE, 


The State Department note of rejection of the 
British and French compromise reads: 

The Government of the United States has recelved 
from his Majesty's Government a communication 
summarizing the understanding reached between the 
British and French Governments as to a basis of 
naval limitation, which agreement, it is stated, will 
be submitted to the next meeting of the Preparatory 
Commission for the Disarmament Conference. 

The Government of the United States is willin 
tf submit certain suggestions as to the basis of nava 
limitations as summarized in the British note. From 
the communication of the British Government it 
appears that: 

he limitations which the Disarmament Con- 
ference will have to determine will deal with four 
classes of men-of-war: 

(1) Capital ships, i. e., ships of over 10,000 tons 
or with guns of more than elght-ineh calibre, 

es Air-craft-carriers of over 10,000 tons. 

8) Surface vessels of or below 10,000 tons, armed 
with guns of more than six-inch and up to eight- 
inch calibre. 

4) Ocean-going submarines over 600 tons, 

s the Washington Treaty regulates the first two 
classes, that is, capital ships and aireraft-carriers, 
the Preparatory Commission will have to consider 
only the last two categories, so far as the signatories 
of that treaty are concerned. 

From the foregoing summary of the agreement it 
appears that the only classes of naval vessels which it 
is proposed to mit under the Franco-British draft 
agreement are cruisers of or below 10,000 tons, 
armed with guns of more than six-inch and up to 
eight-inch calibre, and submarines of over 600. tons. 

he position of the Government of the United 
States has been and now is that any _ limita tion of 
naval armament to be effective should apply to all 
classes of combatant. vessels. The Franco- British 
agreement provides no lHmitation whatsoever’ on slx- 
inch gun cruisers, or destroyers, or submarines of 600 
tons or less. It could not be claimed that the ty pes of 
vessels thus left without limitation are not highly 
efficient fighting ships. No one would deny that 
modern cruisers armed with six-inch guns, or des- 
troyers similarly armed, have a very high offe nsive 
value, especially to any nation possessin well- 
distributed bases in various parts of the world. . In 
fact, such cruisers constitute the largest number of 
fighting ships now existing tn the world. 


TYPES NEEDED BY AMERICA. 


The limitation of only such surface vessels as are 
restricted in Class 3 of the draft agreement, that is 
cruisers of or below 10,000 tons, armed with guns of 
more than six-inch and up to eight-inch calibre, 
would be the imposition of restrictions only on types 
peculiarly sut to the needs of the United States. 
The United States cannot accept as a distinct class 
surface combatant vessels of or below 10,000 tons, 
armed with guns of more than six-inch and up to 
eight-inch bre. It is further clearly apparent that 


limitation of this type only would add enormously to 
the comparative offensive power of a nation possess- 
ing a large merchant tonnage on which pre) tion 
may be made in times of peace for mounting six- 
inch guns. 5 

At the Three-Power Conference in Geneva in 1927 
the British delegation proposed that cruisers be thus 
divided into two classes: Those carrying eight-inch 
guns and those carrying guns of six inches or less in 
calibre. They proposed further that eight-inch guns 
be limited to a small number or to a Small total ton- 
nage limitation and that the smaller classes of cruisers 
carrying six-inch guns or less be permitted a much 
larger total tonnage, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, to a very large number of cruisers of this class. 

The limitation proposed by the British delegation 
on this smaller class of cruisers was so high that the 
American delegation considered it, in effect, no limita- 
tion at all. This same po is now presented in'a 
new and even more objectionable form, which still 
limits large cruisers which are suitable to American 
needs, but frankly places no limitation whatever on 
cruisers carrying guns of six inches or less in calibre. 
This proposal is obviously incompatible with the 
American position at the three-power conference. It 
is even more unacceptable than the proposal put 
forward by the British delegation at the conference, 
not only because it puts the United States at a 
decided disadvantage but also be@ause it discards 
altogether the principle of limitation as applied to 
important combatant types of vessels. ’ 

Much of what has been said above as to vessels in 
Class 3 of the Franco-British agreement applies with 
equal or greater force to Class 4. The American 
Government cannot accept as a distinct class of 
submarines those of over 600 tons, leaving unlimited 
all submarines of 600 tons or under. Six-hundred-ton 
submarines are formidable combatant vessels. They 
carry the same torpedoes as carried by larger sub-> 
marines and of equal destructive force within the 
radius of their operation. They can also be armed 
with guns of five-inch calibre. 

The United States would gladly, tn conjunction 
with all the nations of the world, abolish the sub- 
marine altogether. If, however, submarines must be 
continued as instruments of naval warfare, it is the 
belief of the American Government that they should 
be limited to a reasonable tonnage or number. 


FOR “REAL LIMITATION,” 


If there is to be further limitation upon the con- 
struction of war vessels so that competition in this 
regard between nations may be stopped, it is the 
belief of the United States that it should Include all 
classes of combatant vessels—submarines as well as 
surface vessels. 

The Government of the United States has earnestl 
and consistently advocated real reduction ani 
limitation of naval armament. It has given its best . 
efforts toward finding oo methods of attain- 
ing this most desirable end, It would be happy to 
continue such efforts, but it cannot consent to pro- 
ere which would leave the door wide. open to un- 

imited building of certain types of ships of a highly 
efficient combatant value and would impose restric- 


bere only on types peculiarly suitable to American 
needs. 
The American Government seeks no special — 


advantage on these, but clearly cannot permit itself 
to be placed in a position of manifest disadvantage: 
The American Government feels, furthermore, that 
the terms of the Franco-British draft agreement, in 
leaving unlimited so large a tonnage and so many - 
types of vessels, would actually tend to defeat the 
primary objective of any disarmament conference for 
the reduction or the limitation of armament in that it 
would not eliminate competition in naval armament | 
and would not effect economy. For all these reasons 
the Government of the United States feels that no 
useful Pye would be served by accepting as a 
basis of discussion the Franco-British proposal. ‘ 
The American Government has no objection to an 
agreement between France and Great Britain whic 
those countries think will be to their advantage and 
- ee saeereee . Pages of armament, but naturally 
ent that such an agreement shoul 
ad eae <i bs beg Seat +. ack. 
n order to make quite clear that, in deelining to 
adopt the Franco-British agreement as a pasis fl 
discussion of naval limitation, lt seems appropriate 
briefly to review the attitude of the United States 
regarding the methods of limitation in order to show 
that the American Government has consistently 
favored a drastic proportional limitation, The 
Success of the Washington conference is known to all, 
It strictly limited all combatant ships and alreraft 
carriers of over 10,000 tons. In order to bring about. — 
such limitation the American Government made 


great sacrifi 
and im the actual destruction of ships alread 


BS, of combatant vessel be prescribed. 


(2) That the maximum tonnage of a unit and the 
mum calibre of gun allowed for each class be 


fj prescribed. 
3 (3) That, so long as the total tonnage allowed to 
each class is net exceeded, the actual number of units 
may be left to the discretion of each power concerned. 


THE AMERICAN PROPOSAL. 


Within this general plan the American proposal at 
: the Geneva conference was, for the United States 
’ the tis Empire, a total tonnage limitation in 

the cruiser class of from 250,000 to 300,000 tons and 
for Japan from 150,000 to 180.000; for the destroyer 
class. for the United States and the British Empire. 
from 200,000 to 250,000, and for Japan from 120,000 
te 150,000 tons; for the submarine class, fer the 
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oan stadia represented, felt justified in proposing 

wer tonnage levels for auxihary craft, the 
American Government would weleome such proposal. 
© purpose of these proposals was that there 
might be ne competition between the three powers 
in the buildme of naval armament. that their respec- 
Ravies should be maintained at the lowest level 
compatible with national security and should not be 
of the size and character to warrant the suspicion of 
aggressive intent, and, fmally. that a wise economy 
@ietates that further naval construction be kept to 
a minimum. 

The Government of the [nited States remains 
willing to use its best efforts to obtain a basis of 
further naval limitation satisfactory to all the naval 
powers, including those not represented at the three- 

wer conference in Geneva. and is willing to take 

consideration. in any conference the special needs 
of France, Italy or any other naval power for the 
part class of vessels deemed by them most 
Suitable for their defense. This could be accom- 
plished by permitting any of the powers to vary the 
tage of tonnage in classes within the total 
€; a certain percentage to be agreed upon. If 
Was an increase In one class of vessels It should 
be deducted from the tonnage te be used in other 
elasses. A proposal along these lines made by France 
and discussed by the American and French repre 
sentatives would be sympathetically considered by 
the United States. It expects on the part of others, 
however, similar consideration for its own needs. 
Unfortunately the Franco-British agreement appears 
to fulfill none of the conditions which, te the American 
Gevernment, seem vital. It leaves unlimited a very 
Targe class of effective fighting ships, and this very 
faet would inevitably lead toe a reerudescence of 
Raval competition disastrous to national economy. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE STATES THE 
AMERICAN POLICY. 
The policy of the United States Government in 
the matter was set forth by President Coolidge in 
his Armistice Day speech at Washington, Nov. 11, 
4928. He said in ss nefther sought nor took 
any of the former possessions in the War. 
Yet our own outlay had beeu and was to continue 
to be a perfectly enormous sum. It is sometimes 
that this country made «4 profit out of the 
war. Nothivg could be further from the truth. Up 
to present. time our own net war costs, after 
allowing for our forein-debt espertitnnk are about 
3 006,060. To retire the balance of our public 
require about $7.000,000,090 in interest. 
_ Our Veterans’ Bureau and allied expenses are already 
_ renning at, over $500,000,000 a year in meeting the 
_ golemn duty to the disabled and Le core tee With 
what has been paid out and what is already apparent 
it is probable that our final cost will run well toward 
_ $106,000,000,000, or half the entire wealth of the 
_- eountry when we entered the conflict. 
5 No eitizen a the United States needs to. make 
_  @my apology | body anywhere for n aving 
4 Gone cur duty in defense of the catise of world liberty. 
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defenses, 1t is probable that war would have come 


sooner. - . 
We do not B lneae Tad fore The present 
size of our Army pm Sigg 
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Limitation of Naval Armament. 


ices In the curtailment of plans of he 
ly built. 
Xt the first. session of the preparatory conference, the 

ment submitted proposals which 
. were consistently adhered to at subsequent meetings: 
a (1) That the total tonnage allowed in each class 


“If the European countries had neglected their | 


supplies. When we turn to the sea the situation ie 
different. We have not oo a long coast line, distant 
outlying possessions, a.foreign commerce unsurpassed 
in importance, and foreign investments unsurpassed 


treasure to be protected, but we are also bound b 
international treaty to defend the Panama Canal. 
Having few fueling stations, we require ships of large 
tonnage, and having scarcely any merchant vesa 
capable of mounting 5 or 6 Inch guns, it Is obvious 
that, based on needs, we are entitled to a larger 
Bumber of warships than a nation having these 
Se : 

‘e have most urgently and to some d. BU 
fully advocated the principle of the imitation of 
armament. We think this should apply both to land 
and sea. forces, but as the limitation of armies is very 
largely a European question we have wished the 
countries most interested to take the lead in decidin; 
this among themselves. For the purpose of nav: 
limitation we called the Washington Conferenee and 
secured an agreement as to capital ships and airplane 
carriers, and also as to the maximum unit e and 
maximum ealiber of gums and cruisers. But the 
ss of cruisers, lesser craft, and submarines have 
no limit. 

We made altogether the heaviest sacrifice in 
scrapping work which was already in existence. That 
should forever remain not only a satisfaction to our- 
selves, but a demonstration to others ef our good 
faith in advocating the principle of limitations. At’ 
that time we had 23 cruisers and 10 more nearly com- 
pleted. One of these has since been Jost, and 22 are” 
nearly obsolete. To replace these, we have started. 
building 8. The British have since begum and com- 
pleted 7, are building 8, and have 5 more authorized. 
When their present legislation is carried out they 
would have 68 cruisers. When ours is carried out. 
we would have 40. It is obvious that, eliminating 
all competition world standards of defense require 
us to have more eruisers. 

This was the situation when I requested another 
conference, which the British and Japanese attended, 
but to which Italy and France did not come. The 
United States there proposed a limitation of cruiser 
tonnage of 250.000 to 300,000 tons. As near as we 
eould figure out thelr proposal, the British asked for 
from 425,000 to 600,000 tons As it appeared to us 
that to agree to so large a tonnage constituted not a 
limitation. but an extension ef war fleets, no agree 
ment was made. 

Since that time no progress seems to have been 
made. 

Recent developments have brought to us not only 
a new economic but a new political relationship te 
the rest of the world. We have been constantly 
debating what our attitude ought to be toward the 
European nations. Much of our position is already 
revealed by the record. It can truthfully be charae- 
terized as one of patience, consideration, restraint, 
and assistance. We have accepted settlement of 
obligations, not in accordance with what was due, but 
in accordance with the merciful principle of what our 
debtors could pay. We have given of our counsel 
when asked, and of our resources for constructive 

Ss, but ‘we have earefully refrained from sa 
tervention which was unsought er which we 
believed would be ineffeetive, and we have not 
wished to contribute to the support of armaments: 
Whatever assistance we may have given to finishing 
the war, we fee} free from any responsibility for 
beginning it. We de not wish to fmance preparation 
for a future war. 

Immediately following the war we went to the 
rescue of friend and foe alfke in Europe on thie 
grounds of humanity. Later our experts joined with 
their experts in making a temporary adjustment ef 
German reparations and securing the evacuation of 
the Ruhr. Our people lent $110,000,000 to Germany 
to put that plan into immediate effect. Since 1924 
Germany has paid on reparations about $1,300,- 
006,000, and our people have lent to national, State, 
and municipal governments and to co) tions in 
Germany a little over $1,100,000,000. 
be claimed that this money is the entire source from 
which reparations have been directly paid, but it 
must have been a large factor in rendering Germany 
able to pay. We also lent large sums to govern-~ 
ments and corporations in 
their financial rehabilitation. 

Europe on the whole has arrived at a state of 
financial stability and prosperity where it can not be 
said we are called on to help or act much beyond 4 
strict. business basis. 

If we could séeure a more complete reciprocity ta 
‘ood will, the final liquidation of the balance of ow 
oreign debts, and such further limitation of arma- 

ments as would be commensurate with the treaty 

I war, our confidence in the effectiveness. of 
any addi 


nal efforts on our Pe to assist in the 
further progress of Europe would be greatly Increased 
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in amount, the number of our people and value of our » 


t could not” 


other countries to aid im - 
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The Pact of Paris renouncing war as an instrument 
of national policy was signed in Paris Aug. 27, 1928, 
by the plenivotentiaries of 15 nations. Notes were 
sent on the same day through the American mussions 
abroad to 48 nations inviting their adherence to the 
Pact, and through the French government to the 
Soviet government of the U. S. S. R; (Russia). 

The preamble of the treaty reads: 

“The President. of the German Reich, the Presi- 


* dent of the United States of America, his Majesty the 


King of the Belgians, the President of the French 
Republic, his Majesty the King of Great Britain, 
Ireland, the British Dominions Beyond the Seas, 
emperor of India, his Majesty the King of Italy, his 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan, the President_of the 
Republic of Poland, the President of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic; 

"Deeply sensible of their solemn duty to promote 
the welfare of mankind: 

“Persuaded that the time bas come when a frank 
renunciation of war as an instrument of national 
policy should be made to the end that the peaceful 
and friendly relations now existing between their 
peoples may be perpetuated; 

“Convinced that all changes in their relations with 
ope another should. be sought only by pacific means 
and be the-result of a peaceful and orderly process; 
and that any signatory power which shall hereafter 
seek to promote its national interests. by resort to 
mat spout be denied the benefits furmshed by this 

reaty;: 

“Hopeful that, encouraged by their example, all 
the other nations of the world will join in this humane 
endeavor and by adhering to the present treaty as 
soon as 14 comes into force bring their peoples within 
the scope of its beneficent provisions, thus uniting the 
clvilized nations of the world in a common renuncia- 
tion of war as aninstrument of their national policy; 

“Have decided to conclude a treaty, and for that 
purpose have appointed as their respective plenipoten- 
ftlaries: (Names follow) 

Article 1 reads: ‘“‘The High Contracting Parties 
solemnly declarein the names of their respective 
peoples that they condemn recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies, and renounce 
it as an instrument of national policy in their relations 


“with one another.” 


- 


Africa In Great Britain; 


‘Article 2 reads: ‘‘The High Contracting Parties 
agree that the settlement or solution of all disputes 
or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin 
they may be, which, may arise among them, shall 
never be sought except by vacific means.” 

Article 3 prescribes methods of ratification and 
that the treaty shall take effect as soon as all their 
several instruments of ratification shall have been 
deposited at Washington. y 

Che plenipotentiaries signing the treaty were: 

For Germany, Dr. Gustav Stresemann, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs; 

ryt es United States, Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary 
of State: 

Ae oe Belgium, Paul Hymans, Minister for Foreign 
rs; 

eee France, Aristide Briand, Minister for Foreign 
airs: 

For Great Britain and Northern Ireland and all 
parts of the British Empire which are not separate 
members of the League of Nations, Lord Cushendun, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and Acting 
Secretarv of State for Foreign Affairs; 

For Canada, the Right Hon, Willlam Lyon 
Mackenzie-King, Prime Minister: 

Yor Australia, Alexander John McLachlan, mem- 
per of the Executive Federal Council; 

For New Zealand, Sir Christopher James Parr, High 
Commussioner for New Zealand in Great Britain; 

For the Union of South Africa, Jacobus Stephanus 
Smit, High Commiss.oner for the Union of South 


Yor the Irish Free State, Wiliam Thomas Cosgrave, 
ieee of the Executive Council of the Irish Free 

fate; 

For India, Lord Cushendun; 

For Italy, Count Gaetano Manzoni, Ambassador 
to France; : 

For Japan, Count Uchida; 

For Poland, August Zaleski, Minister for Foreign 
Affaira: and 

For Czechoslovakia, Dr. Eduard Benes, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs; 

Russia (U.S. 8. R.) promptly announced to the 


EDISON COLD MEDAL ‘WINNERS. 
{Awarded by a committee of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers.) 


1909, to Elihu Thomson; 1910, to Frank J. Sprague; 
1911, to George Westinghouse; 1912, to William 
Stanley; 1913 to Charles F. Brush; 1914, togAlex- 
ander Graham, Bell; 1916, to Nikola Tesla; 1917, to 
Jobin J. Carty; 1918, to Benjamin G. Lamme; 1919, 


The Pact of Paris; Edison Medalists. - 


THE PACT OF PARIS. 


French Government. her adherence to the Pact of 
Paris. The 48 nations to which notes inviting ad- 


herence were sent by the United States Government sa 
were: a 
Albania: ~ Estonia Norway ; - 
Afghanistan Ethiopia Panama . } 
Argentina Finland Paraguay 4 
Austria Greece Persia im 
Bolivia, Guatemala Peru ' 
Brazil Haiti Portugal rf 
Bulgaria Honduras Roumania ; 
Chile Hungary Salvador ‘ 
China Iceland Serbs, Croats, Slovenes 
Colombia Latvia Siam % 
Costa Rica Liberia Spain q 
Cuba Lithuania Sweden 
Denmark Luxemburg Switzerland d 
Dominican Rep. Mexico Turkey % 
Ecuador Netherlands Uruguay 3 
Egypt Nicaragua Venzuela > 
In sending the treaty to the Senate on Dee. 4, z 
President. Coolidge in his. message announced that- 
forty-four nations (including Russia) had formally @ 
communicated to the United States Government that ; 
they had taken the necessary steps to adhere to the : 
treaty or that they intended to do so. Argentina, x 


Brazil, Chie, Colombia and Meuador had not then 
been heard from. The President said there was 
“no reason to believe that any of them will refuse in 
due course to become a party to thestreaty.” 


The President iv his message said: 

“The fact that I approve of the treaty is well 
known. I hope that it may come into force with the 
least possible delay and I should be pleased if the 
Senate should take such action durmg the present 
session as to enable the United States to. ratify the - 
treaty before the expiration of my term of office.” 

lt was on April 6, 1927, that Aristide - Briand, 
French Foreign Minister, speaking in connection 
with the tenth anniversary of the entrance of the = 
United States into the World War said: ‘France is 
willing publicly to subscribe with the United States- 
to an engagement tending to outlaw war, to use an 
American expression, between these two nations.” 
On June 20 M. Briand sent through Ambassador - 
Herrick a draft of a pact of perpetual friendship be- 
tween France and the United States. On Dee. 29- 
Frank B. Kellogg, American Secretary of State, sug- 
crept that the two nations, instead of making a 

ilateral declaration, should try to bring the chief 
nations of the world into a multilateral pact renounc- 
ing war as an instrument of national Dolicy. “ 

An exchange of notes brought an agreement on - 
April 7, 1928, to invite Great Britain, Germany, ~ 
Italy and Javan into the negotiation of the pronosed 
treaty. On the suggestion of Great Britain the Dom- 
inions were asked to join and on June 23 Belgium, - 
Czechoslovakia and Poland were brought in. By 
July 20 all the nations had announced their readiness 
to sign the revised draft sent out by the United States. 

In the covering note Secretary Kellogg set forth 
that there was nothing in the treaty which restricts 
or impairs the nght of self-defense, 4 right inhereot in 
every sovereign state and implicit in every treaty. 
Every nation is free at all times and regardless of 
tresty provisions to defend its territory frorn attack 
and invasion and it alone is competent to decide 
whether circumstances require recourse to war in 
self-defense. If it has a good case the world will — 
applaud and not condemn its, action. He further 
pointed out that the League of Nations Covenant im- 
poses no vrimary. obligation to go te war; that. if — 
the parties to the Treaty of Locarno are under any 
positive obligation to go to war, such obligation cer- 
tainly would not attach until one of the parties 
bas resorted to war in violation of its solemn pledges 
thereunder; that ia violation of a multilateral anti- 
war treaty through resort to war by one party thereto 
would automatically release the other parties from 
their obiigations to the treaty-breaking state. 

The British note of May 19 said: ‘There are cers { 
tain regions of the world, the welfare and integrity of 
which constitute a special and vital interest for our 
peace and safety. Majesty’s Government has ; 
been at pains to make it clear m the past that inter=- 1 
ference with these regions cannot be suffered.” : 


It may be noted that in the treaty there is no et‘ 
ulation to disarm; there is no direct reference to rite 
bere os there are no reservations as to the nature ‘a 
of disputes. 


‘to W. L. R. Emmet; 1920, to Michael I. Pupin; 1 : 
to Cummings C. Chesney: 1922 ewe rake 
kan; 1923, to John W. Lieb; 1924, to John W. Howell: 


1925, to Harris J. Ryan; 1926, to William D, Coolidge. 


World Court; Woodrow Wilson Foundation. 


= PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. 


The project drafted by the Advisory Committee 
f£ Jurists at The Hague in the summer of 1920 
_ for a Permanent Court of International Justice 
Was adopted by the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, modified in some important parts, notably 
Sin the matter of obligatory jurisdiction, ‘on Dee. 
. 13, 1920. The eleven regular or titular Judges, 
» a3 they are called, and the four Deputy Judges 
were elected on Sept. 14 and 15, 1921. The election 
Was made by the independent, separate and con- 
current votes of the Council of the League, in which 
body the great powers form a majority, anc the 
> Assembly of the League, in which the small powers 
_ have an overwhelming preponderance. At the 
Suggestion of Elihu Root of the Advisory Com- 
mnittee, upon failure of the Council and Assembly 
_ to agree, a committee of three was appointed from 
' each body, which produced an agreement. 
The Judges of the court which sits at The Hague 
; are: Rafael Altamira y Crevea of Spain, Dionisio 
Anzilotti of Italy, Antonio Sanchez de Bustamente 
y, Sirven of Cuba, Robert Bannatyne, Viscount 
‘inlay of Great Britain, Bernard C. J. Loder of 
the Netherlands, Yorozu Oda of Japan, Charles 
Andre Weiss of France (Vice-President), Didrik 
Galtrup Gjedde Nyholm of Denmark, Max Huber of 
Switzerland (President), and Epitacio da Silva 
Pessoa of Brazil (former President of the Republic, 
wate of the Federal Tribunal of Brazil), and Charles 
E. Hughes of the United States. The former 
Supreme Court Justice and Secretary of State was 
ut in nomination by 26 nations and elected by the 
[pte of Nations Sept. 8, 1928, to fill the unexpired 
_ term of John Bassett Moore, resigned. He received 
_ the unanimous vote of the Council and 41 out of 48 
_ Yotes in the Assembly. Mr. Hughes accepted the 
_ election on Sept. 10. 
\ The Deputy Judges are: Dumitriu Negulescu of 
Roumapia, Wang Chung Hui of China, Mikhailo 
_ Javanovitch of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, and 
_ Frederick Valdemar Nikolai Beichmann of Norway. 
_. Bach Judge is to serve nine years and may be re 
elected. The ordinary Judges receive a salary 
varymg from $6,030 to $14,070, in accordance 
with the length of session. 
x These forty-seven states have signed the protocol 
and the optional clause: 


Albania. France Paraguay 
Australia Great Britain Persia 
" ore aca a 
elgium ayti ortug 
Bolivia Hungary Roumania 
Bulgaria India Serbs, Croats, 
Canada Italy and Slovenes 
Ghile Japan Salvador 
_ China Latvia Siam 
Colombia Liberia. Spain 
Costa Rica Lithuania Sweden 
Cuba auxemburg Switzerland 
Czechoslovakia Netherlands Union of South 
Denmark New Zealand Africa. 
’ ia Norway Uruguay 
Finland Panama Venezuela 


Aeeording to the League Covenant, all disputes 
m members of the Ieague must be sub- 
mitted either to arbitration or to inquiry of the 
League Couneil. According to the statute of the 
court (Art. 36), the jurisdiction of the court “com- 
rises all cases: which the parties refer to it." The 
Following s 
suited for arbitration: 


uest that the 
can adhesion 


ea Tf tin America, 
on March 19, 1928 
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to the Court on the basis of four “conditions and 
understandings’’ set forth in a letter trom Seeretary 
of State Hughes. Acceptance of the proposal was 
further recommended by President Coolidge in his 
annual messages of 1923 and 1924, in his inaugural 
address of March 4, 1925, and in his anmual message 
on Dec. 8 following. It was not until Jan. 24, 
1926, however, that the Senate, after prolonged 
consideration of various resolutions and amendments, 
adopted the Swanson resolution embedyine the 
eonditions under which the United States deelared 
its adherence to the Court and its appreval of the 
protocol and statute. 

On March 2, 1926, copies of the Senate resolution 
were transmitted by Secretary of State Kelloge to 
the League of Nations and each of the sigmatories 
of the protocol, the signatories being mvited to in- 


formed him in writing “whether they will accept. 


the conditions, reservations and 
set forth in the invitation from the Council to the. 
United States to participate in @ comferenee at 
Geneva, on Sept. I, 1926, at. which the ion of 
the United States should be discussed. invita- 
tion was declined. The conference was held, but 
its outcome was inconclusive.. The Ameri 
reservations were accepted ‘in principle’, put the 
changes and explanations proposed, in 
regard to the reservation relating te advisory 
opinions, made it reasonably clear that they could 
not be accepted by the United States without sub- 
stantial modification of the Senate resotution. On 
Noy. II, 1926, President Coolidge stated that ‘“‘while 
no final decision can be made by our Government 
until final answers are received, the situation has 
been sufficiently developed so that. I feet warranted 
in saying that I do not intend to ask the Senate to 
modify its position. I do not believe the Senate 
eould take favorable action on any suck preposal, 
and unless the ents of the Senate reselution 
are met by the other interested nati i ean see 
no prospect. of this country adhering te Court.” 
The first Senate reservation repudiated any legal 
relation on the part of the United States to the League 
of Nations, or the assumption of any responsibilities 
under the Treaty of Versailles. © second stipu- 


1st 


lated that the United States should participate, | 


upon an equality with other States, in any preceed- 
ings of the Council or Assembly of the for 
the selection of judges of the Court. By the third, 
reservation the United States underteok to pay 
such fair share of the expenses of the Court as Con- 
gress should determine. - 

The fourth reservation declared that the United 
States might at any time withdraw its adherence 
to the protocol, and that the statute of the Court 
should not be amended without. its censent; while 
by the fifth reservation it was stipulated “that. the 
Court shall not render any advisory opinfon except 
publicly after due notice to all States adhering to 
the Court and to all interested States and after 
public hearing or opportunity for hearing given te 
any State ccncerned; nor shall it, without the con- 
sent of the United States, entertain any request for 
an advisory opinion touching any dispute or ques- 
tion in which the United States has or claims an 
interest.” 

To these five numbered reservations the 


resolution added the further “und 
recourse to the World Court ‘‘for the decticment of 
differences between the United 
State or States can be had only by agreement thereto 
through general. or special treaties ¢omeluded be- 
tween the parties in dispute; together with 
stipulation that, adherence to the 
statute “shall not. be so construed as to require thi 
United States to depart from its traditional policy 
of not intruding Baers interfering with, or entang- 
ling itself in the political questions of policy. or in- 
ternal administration of any’ foreign State,” nor be 
construed ‘‘to imply a relinquishment by the United 
States of its traditional attitude toward purely 
American questions." 

The fifth reservation, added by the Senate, was the 
ehief stumbling block. : { 


Se ee ee 3 
WOODROW WILSON FOUNDATION. ; 


The awarding of the Nobel Peace Prize in 1920 
to Woodrow Wilson gave Mrs. Charles E. Simonson 
and Mrs. Charles L. Tiffany, both of New York, 
the idea that. a similar foundation should be estab- 
lished in this country in recognition of the national 
and international ces of r. Wilson. 

The Foundation was established Dec.23, 1920. 

The first appeal for funds was made Jan. ao 


/1922, when the permanent organization of 


dation was accomplished; it was announced 
fat the contributions to the proposed ae 
fund at that time amounted to over $800,000. 


the . 
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THE DAWES PLAN FINISHES ITS FOURTH YEAR. 


g. Parker Gilbert, formerly Under Secretary of 
the Treasury and Agent General for Reparations since 
October 31, 1924, announced in Berlin on September 
1, 1928, that in the fourth year of the Dawes Plan 
which ended Aug. 31, 1928, Germany has made all 
payments fully and punctually as they became due, 
and that transfers have been made during the year 
to an amount substantially equivalent to the year’s 
receipts. He said: 

The reparation payments actually received from 
Germany within the fourth annuity year have 
amounted to about 1,746 million gold marks, includ- 
ing two payments in completion of the third annuity, 
to the amount of 75 millions, which were not received 
until September, 1927. The fourth annuity itself 
amounts to 1,756 million gold marks, and the two 
payments necessary to complete it, aggregating 
about 79 million gold marks, fall due in September, 
1928. The first representing the final installment of 
* the service of the German railway bonds, has 
actually been made on September 1, 1928, in the 
amount of 55 million gold marks. The final install- 
ment of the year's contribution from the transport tax, 
amounting to about 24 millions, does not become due 
until Sept. 21, 1928. 


At the close of business 
balance in the Agent General's account amounted to 
about 189.5 million gold marks, as compared with 
oh ro Sa 9 met of about 185.5 millions at the 
peginning of the year. 

The funds available for transfer during the fourth 
annuity year, and the transfers actually made within 
the year, are summarized in the following table 

fennig omitted) : 


‘Available Funds. 
Balance as at Aug. 31, 1927.........- 
Recpts. in completion of 3rd Annuity: 
Transport tax......2..--.++s+-s-55 
Tnterest on German Railway bonds. . 
Recpts. on account of 4th Annuity: 
Budgetary contribution..........-- 
Transport tax........-.. sss eee ees 


Gold. Marks- 
185,487,192 


,000,000 
55,000,000 


,000,000 
265,826,000 


Tnterest on Railway bonds, ete......- 605,000,000 
Interest on industrial debentures, ete. 300,000,000 
Interest received on cash balances... . - .315,456 
Gain in exchange.........+s++e-e+++: 250,429 
TOON sescleab's <inis whew rele ese 208. 1,935,879,078 


Deduct: 
Discount on advance pay- 
* ments Railway bonds. .6,764,264 
Industrial debentures .... 328,674 
7,092,938 
Total available for transfer....... 1,928,786, 140 


Transfers— , 
In foreign currencies: 


Serv. of Germ. External Loan, 1924... _ 90,491,098 
British Reparation Recovery Act.... 297,498,001 
. French Reparation Recovery Act.... 488,61 
Del, under agreement to the U.S.... 30,163,566 
Settlement of old balances.......... 7,511,586 
Transferred in cash.:.........+++++ 460,405,257 
Costs of Inter-Allied Commissions.. . 3,624,095, 
Costs of arbitral bodies.........- wet 53,933 


943,236,140 
By reichsmark payments for: 


Deliveries in kind....,...+-eeeeeeee 724,536,051 
Armies of occupation. .......++ee00s 65,678,554 
Costs of Inter-Allied Commissions. .. 4,607,725 
Miscellaneous objects.......++ Gasaipty 1,238,724 

; 796,061,054 

Total transfers. ........+.see0008 1,739,297,195 
Cash balance as at Aug. 31, 1928...... 189,488,944 


The distribution of the amounts transferred to the 
Powers in the fourth was as follows: 


~ Distribution to the Powers. Gold Marks 

France: Army of Occupation.......... 50,648,770 
Reparation Recovery Act......... ee 3,488,600 
Deliveries of coal, coke and lignite.... 176,618,098 
Other deliveries in kind............ 301,121,435 
Miscellaneous payments.......6++++ 00,0 
Cash tramsfers......... Talsjais! Seip el eleien. Se Oe ULO SLO 


~~ 862,497,719 


Dawes Plan Successful in Fourth Year. 


12,877,217 


British Empire: Army of Occupation... 
SepeenGs eperies 7.0 Mea eg 5 297,298/00% 
ettlement of 0 alaNCe@S....+s++6 5 ,909, it 

Cash tramsfers ......e.-+2s-seere rs 49,164,868 

367,049,483 

Italy: Deliveries of coai and coke 69,636,826 

Ome: Te in a = 10,529,008 
scellaneous payments... 3 

Cash tramsfers.....-..+.%-+-++ 39,335,705 
119,502,918 ~ 

Belgium: Army of Occupation:... --.- 2,152,566 

Picliveries of coal and coke......-.-- 25,254,471 

Other deliveries in kind.....-...-+- 63,371,108 


Cash tramsfers........----+++2++-+: 
108,560,329 


Yugo-Slavia: Deliveries in kind......-. 43,398,469 
Miscellaneous payments......-.---- 297,453 
Cash transfers... ..... 5. +--+ = eres 14,844,058 

58,539,981 -. 

U. S. A.: Deliveries under a:reement... 30,163,566 ~ 

Cash transfers in liquidation ....-... 55,000,000 
85,163,566 

Roumania; Deliveries in kind.......-.- 15,225,825 
Miscellaneous payments.........--- 34,070 
Cash transfers. .......++++++0+4-- on _ 130,488 

~ 15,390,384 

Japan: Deliveries in kind..........-.- 5,758,406 

Cash transfers........2--+-++++++-+5 3,336,748 
9,095,154 

Portugal: Deliveriessin kind.........-- 9,282,010 

Cash transfers........5-- ee es 8s os 778,265 
10,060,275 

Greece: Deliveries in kind..........-- 4,069,111 

Cash ttasistersi.. oc. Snes e ee ee 287,301 - 
4,356,412 

Poland: Deliveries in kind..........-. 270,897 
‘Miscellaneous payments.. ......... 202 

. Settlement of old balances. ......... 2,192 
Clash:transfers:., 3.0.2. <s2 a Be 24,827 - 

304,118 © 
Total transfers to Powers.......- .1,640,520,343 - 


For Prior Charges. 
Serv. of the German External Loan 1924 90,491,098 — - 
Costs of Inter-Allied Commissions . 8,231,820 — 

See pH 53,933 
Total transfers... .. 1,739,297,195 

Germany’s payments from the several sources 
under the Dawes Plan for the first five fiscal years 
(the last year, 1928-1929, being the first of ~the" 
“standard years’) are scheduled as follows; : 


Source, "24-25 °25-'26 ’26-'27 '28-'29 129-30 
In millions of gold marks. 
Int.onR.R.bonds 200 595 550 660 — 


Germ. ext. loan . 800 bess Sic: Sore incor 
Budgetiz..2 seve sain 250 110 500 1,250 
Supplemental.... 108 300 ae bee 
Transport tax... 250 290 290 290 
Int. on German ‘ 
Indust. debent he Seo 250 300 300 — 
"Fotal: gan: oa 1,000 1,220 1,500° 1,750 2,500 


(For the installation of the Dawes Plan see The: 
World Almanac for 1925, pages 173-5; for its opera- 
tion during the first year see The World Almanac 


for 1926, pages 169-70, for the second year see The: « — 


World Almanae for 1927, page 181 and for the third 
year see The World Almanac for 1928, page 183.) 


An agreement was reached between Chancellor ~ 
Mueiler of Germany and M. Paul-Boncour, head of 
the French delegation at the League of Nations, in 
Geneva in September 1928, to name an expert com- 
mittee of bankers and economists to study the final 
settlement of reparations and fix the total of Ger- 
many’s reparation debt to the allies. Conferences _ 
were held during October in London, between 
S. Parker Gilbert, Winston Churchill, British Chan- 


and in Paris between Mr. Gilbert; Mr. Churchill 
Premier Poincaire and later with J. P. Morgan an 

M. Moreau Governor of the Bank of France; and 
finally in Berlin between Mr. Gilbert and Chancellor 
Mueller, Ministers Hilferding, and Curtius, and Dr. 
Schacht, President of the Reichsbank. America will 
be asked to send representatives as to the commission 
that formulated the Dawes Plan in 1923 with the 
likelihood that Owen D. Young will be requested to ~ 
head the American delegation. The matter was 
discussed by the foreign ministers gathered at Lugano 
ee ee put no decision had been reached by 


, 
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cellor of the Exchequer, and other Treasury Officials, eS. 


_ _ The McNary-Haugen Farm Relief bill was vetoed 
_ by President Coolidge May 23, 1928. While the 
ze Tepassed the bill over the veto the Senate 

failed to do so, the vote standing 50 to 31, only 19 


Republicans voting to sustain the President. The 
bill was pomet b 
204 to 121. (For 
Soelalist, 


_ Senate April 12 by a 
-licans, 24; Democrats, 28; Farmer Labor, 1: 
against, Republicans, 14; Democrats, 9: against and 
Not voting, 3 Republicans and 3 Democrats}. The 
_ conference reports on the bill was adopted by the 
_ House on May 14 and by the Senate on May 16. 
The MeNary-Haugen Dill as passed and vetoed 
_ Creates a Federal Farm Board consisting of the 
; of Agriculture, ex-officio, and twelve 
Members, one from each of the twelve Federal Land 
_ Bank districts, to be appointed by the President 
_ with the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
_ board is directed to create an advisory couneil for 
each cemmodity. 

For the 3600,000,000 revolving fund the board 
is authorized to make-loans to co-operative associa- 
tions for the purpose of assisting in controlling 

_ surpluses of agricultural commodities. Loans shall 
bear interest at 4%. 

Ié is provided that the Farm Board, when it finds 

existence of 


2 
f 


. hi 
" time as, in the judgment of the board, the arrange- 


) eting agreements may provide for the 
withholding of the surplus of a commodity or for 
- its disposal. are to be met from the eqnaliza- 
tion fund, which would be established by collecting 
_ a fee apportioned ratably over the entire production 
of a commodity. 
m It specifically directs that the Farm Board is not 
_ to bave more than $250,000,000 in loans outstanding 
and unpaid at any one time, nor to lend more than 
cig aad fer stabilization of any one commodity 
at_once. 
; President Coolidge’s veto message summarized 
“the major weaknesses and perils’’ of the bill under 
these six headings: 
_“t. Its attempted price-fixing fallacy. 
_ 2. The tax characteristics of the equalization fee. 
a 2a The wide-spread bureaucracy which it would 
: up. 
_ “4. Its eneouragement to profiteering and waste- 
distribution by middlemen. 
“5. Its stimulation of overproduction. 
“6. Its aid to our foreign agricultural competitors.” 
“Prejudicial to public policy and to agriculture,” 
“a formidable array of perils,”” ‘‘a. maze of ponderous- 


ly futile bureaucratic paraphernalia,” ‘‘a fantastic 
‘promise of unworkable Governmental price regula- 
“tion,” ‘‘crueliy deceptive,” ‘‘bureaucratic tyranny 
of unprecedented proportions,” ‘‘wholesale profiteer- 
ing,” “a. flagrant case of direct, insidious attack 
upon our whole agricultural and industrial strength,” 
its le sophistries,’"” are some of the expressions 
which the President applied to the bill or its par- 
tieular provisions. 
_ While the bill carefully avoids any direct. allusion 
‘to price-fixing, there can be no doubt, Mr. Coolidge 
dec , of the intention of the bill “to impose upon 
the farmer and upon the consumers of farm produce 
‘a regime of futile, delusive experiments with price- 
E , with indirect Governmental buying and sell- 
ing, and with a nation-wide system of regulatory 
policing, intolerable espionage, and tax collection on 
‘avast seale.”” In this respect, he continued, the bill 
He. worse than the farm relief bill of the preceding 
Congress, which was also vetoed. In the second 
the equalization fee, ‘‘the kernel of this legis- 
Baas? is ‘ta. sales tax upon the entire community,” 
and “in no sense a mere contribution to be made by 
the producers themselves.”’ To admit such a pro- 
cedure “would certainly involve an extraordinary 
relinquishment of the taxing power on the part of 


= SETTLEMENT OF WAR 


The settlement. of War Claims Act of 1928, 
approved by the President on March 10, 1928, dis- 
| of the last of the major post-war problems. It 
‘ med the alien property seized during the war 
and the claims of the United States and its nationals 
et the omen ee. pepe oe oes rena 
during the war for whic e respective govern- 
ments were responsible. Under it up to October 31, 


The McNary-Haugen Farm Relief Bill. 
4 THE McNARY-HAUGEN 
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FARM RELIEF BILL. 


Congress, because the tax would not only be J 

without recourse to legislative authority, bub te 
proceeds would be expended entirely without the 
usual Safeguards of Congressional eontrol of appro- 


ON thie bj 

third objection was the “‘bureaucratie tyranny" 
which would be fastened upon the farm taoee 
and its distributors by a system under which ‘thou- 
sands of contracts, involying scores of different 
grades, quantities and varieties of products would 
have to be signed’ by the proposed Federal Farm 
Board “with the 4,400 millers, the 1,200 meat-pack- 
ing plants, the 3,000 or more cotton and woolen 
mills, and the 2,700 canners.” ‘Tis is bureaucracy 
gone mad. The swarms of inspectors, auditors, dis- 
bursers, accountants and regulatory offieers would 
be let loose throughout the land to enforee the terms 
of these contracts and to curb the inevitable. attempts 
at evasion of the equalization fee.” The “arbitrary 
powers’? which the bill proposes to eonfer upon the 
Board were characterized by Mr. Coolidge ag 
“almost incredible,” but, even so, less extraordinary 
than the veto power enjoyed by the Advisory 
Councils, who, with the Board, “could throw the 
entire machinery of the Government into an. attempt. 
to raise or lower domestic prices at will... disrupt 
the settled channels of trade and commerce . . . alter 
at will the cost of living, influence wage levels in alk 
lines of industry, and affect conditfons of business im 
every part of the country.” 

Fourth, the bill offered direct encouragement to 
profiteering and wasteful distribution by middtemen 
at the expense of the farmers. As was peinted out! 
in Mr. Coolidge’s veto. of the farm relief bt last year, 
“‘the only persons who are guaranteed to benefit. are 
the exporters, packers, -millers, eamners, spinners, 
and other processers,’’ who, with profms “definitely 
assured,’’ would hold contracts under which losses 
would be fully reimbursed. ‘no matter how un- 
scrupulous, wasteful or inefficient’ their operations 
might have been. A fifth objection to the bill was 
its embodiment of the economic fallacy that there 
ean be an increase of prices without an inerease of. 
production. ‘‘No farmer will be safe in directing 
his planting upon his individual judgment, for should 
the result be a stimulation of an inereased yield, the 
Board will be likely to withdraw the suppert which 
encouraged the surpluses, and allow the prices to 
collapse under the weight of that artificially created 
excess.” Finally, the present bill, lke its pre- 
décessor, ‘‘continues the amazing proposal to supply 
foreign workers with cheaper food tham those of the 
United States, and this at. the expense of the American, 
farm industry,’ since ‘‘by the inevitable stimulation, 
of production the bill can only mean ar inerease of 
exportable surplus to dumped in the world 
market.” 

Accompanying the veto message ts an elaborate 
opinion by Attorney General Sargent, who advised 
the President, ‘‘that the act in question, # approved, 
would violate the Constitution of the United States, 
fn that legislation having for its maim purpose the 
control of the price of food in the interest of the pro~ 
ducer is not authorized by the Conststutton; in that. 
if Congress possessed the power to do things attempt- 
ed by this act it eould not delegate it, as it is legis— 
lative in character; in thut it vests im these not 
officers or agents of the United States (the reference 
is to the Advisory Councils of seven mem , to be 
selected annually by the Board from hsts submitted 
by the co-operative associations and other represen- 
tative organizations and the Governers and heads 
of agricultural departments of States where the 
commodity is produced) the power and duty. of 
participating in appointments to fil places in the 
service of the United. States; in that tt contravenes 
the provisions of the Constitution agatnst the taking 
of property without due process of law- 

Senator MeNary, nothing daunted, introduced 
his fourth bill in the Senate on Dee. 4, 1928. In 
this bill the equalization fee has been stricken out; 
it provides a $300,000,000 revolving fund for loans 
to stabilization corporations for handiing surplus 
crops. The first bill was defeated in the House in 
1926; the second was passed by both House and 
Senate and vetoed in 1927, and the third vetoed 


in 1928. 


CLAIMS ACT OF 1928. 


1928 the Mixed Claims Commisston has certified 
4,403 awards to a total amount due dlaimants of 
$167,019,069.71 principal and interest. Of these 
payments had been made of 3,686 awards to a total 
of ER AE ot iota gt ae ee Sn bp 
balance due on awards 0: F, re f 

and interest with a balance of $2 6 086 0 In the. 
T 
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Mississippi River Flood Control. 


MISSISSIPPI] RIVER FLOOD CONTROL. 


The Army Engineers Plan (known as the Jadwin 
plan) for the control of floods in the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries, estimating the cost at $325,000,000 
and the Mississippi River Commission bill calling for 
an expenditure of $775,0C0,CCO were laid befcre 
Congress early in 1928. On March 28 the Senate 
without a dissenting vote adopted the Jadwin plan 
and voted an appropriation of $325,000,000 to carry 
if out. On March 31 the House Committee gave its 
approval to the Senate bill which became a law on 
May 15. President Coclidge’s suggestion that 20% 
df the cost be borne by the states and local commu- 
nities immediately benefited was ignored, and the 
whole cost was placed on the nation. On June 2 
Secretary of War Davis allotted $21,228,000 of the 
$24,000,000 available in the year 1928-29 under the 
Flood, Control Act for immediate use and work pro- 


zeeded rapidly. % 

The budget for 1929-30 calls for $31,000,000 for 
flood control. This is the additional amount which 
the War Department states will be required to meet 
expenditures in 1930. 

The Mississippi River Commission, headquarters 
St. Lows, Mo., is composed of Col. Charles L. 
Potter, President, Charles H. West, Robert L. Faris, 
John W. Stipes, Edward Flad, Col. Charles W. Kutz 
and Cot. Edward H. Schulz; Secretary and disbursing 
epee Capt. Willis E. Teale, and Chief clerk, R. N. 
Duffey. 

Maj. Paul S. Reinecke who since 1925 has been 
assistant Chief Engineer of the Federal Power 
Commission was on Noy. 5, 1928, appointed execu- 
five officer of the Mississippi River Commission, 
pnd will be Director of the Flood Control project. 

The Flood Control Project has been summarized 
for The World Almanac by the Corps of Engineers, 
U.S. A. as follows: 

“The Army Engineer (Jadwin) plan for flood con- 


trol of the Mississippi River contempletes at this | 


time flood control of the waters of the Mississippi in 
she Alluvial Valley only. Outside the Alluvial Valley 
control of flood waters is net so important and can 
wait future developments. The Alluvial Valley is 
that portion of the Mississippi Valley below Cape 


Girardeau, Mo. ‘Lhe principal subdivisions of this | 


valley are the four great basins; the St. Francis 
Basin, in Missouri and Arkansas; the Yazoo Basin in 
Mississippi; the Tensas Besin in Arkansas and 
Louisiana, and the Atchafalaya Basin in Louisiana. 
The Alluvial Valley in its original state was all 
subject to overflow from the Mississippi River. It 
comprises some 20,000,000 acres of land of which 
about 13,000,000 acres are good usable land and the 
remaining 7,000,000 acres are mostly swamp and 
timber lands. 7 

“From Cape Girardeau South to Cairo, Ill., where 
the Ohio enters the Mississippi, the Mississippi 
waters do not constitute a serious problem. The 
narrow strip of land on the east side of the river is not 
of sufficient width to warrant the expense involved 
in its complete protection. On the West side is the 
upper St. Francis Basin and this is to be given com- 
plete protection by raising the levees about two feet 
and enlarging their cross sections. 

“From Birds Point, Mo., opposite Cairo, Tll., to 
New Madrid, Mo., the channel of the main river is 
too narrow to carry the volume of water that may 
flow through this reach, without causing excessive 
stages. Therefore a new levee is to be built on the 
West side of the river about five miles back, so as to 
about double the width of the river here for super- 
flood use. This will permit the maximum flood to pass 


without raising stages above the present levee grades | 
Around Cairo the existing levees are | 


at Cairo, DL. 
to be enlarged in cross section. The existing riverside 


levee from Birds Point to New Madrid, Mo., is tc be | 


lowered about 3 feet, so that if a superflood ever 
occurs water will flow over this levee, breach it and 
bring into operation the wider flood channel back to 
fhe new levee, 5 miles to the westward. This will 
permit the lands between the river side levee and the 
new levee to be used in the same manner they are 
now used for about 9 out of 10 years on the average. 
“South of New Madrid to the mouth of the 
Arkansas River the natural channel of the Mississippi 
is sufficiently wide to permit the superflood to be 
confined within it without excessive levee raising. So 
existing levees in this reach of the river, where they 
occur, on both sides, are to be raised and strengthened 
sufficiently to protect against the maximum flood. 
“South of the Arkansas to the mouth of the Red 
River, the levees on both sides of the main channel 
of the Mississippi are to be raised about 3 feet and 
strengthened except for a section about 35 miles long 
on the west side of the river just below the mouth 
of the Arkansas. With this improvement the main 
channel can carry about 1,950,000 second feet of 
water and if the superfiood ever occurs, 900,000 


second feet will leave the river just-below the mouth 
of the Arkansas, and flow down the swamp basin 
on the west side through which flood waters have 
always passed in every great flood. In order to pro- 
tect the good lands in the Tensas Basin from this 
900;000 second feet of water, if it ever comes, guide 
levees are to be Zonstructed on each side of the 
Boeuf River basin about 13 miles apart. u 
flood waters will be confined to the swamp and timber 
lands of the Boeuf where they have always gone, 


and the cultivated inhabited sections on each side ~ 


will be protected against a contingency which may 
occur on the average, about once in 12 years. 

“South of the Red River the scheme is similar to 
that just below the Arkansas. At the mouth of the 
Red all the floodwaters come together again. The 
main channel of the Mississippi below the Red, if the 
levees on both sides are strengthened and raised 
about 3 feet, can carry about 1,500,000 second feet of 
water. If a superflood ever occurs there may be 
1,500,000 second feet in addition. Excess water in 
great floods has always left the main channel near 
the mouth of the Red and flowed down through the ~ 
swamps and lakes of the Atchafalaya Basin. The. 
good lands in the Atchafalaya Basin are to be pro- 
tected against 1,500,000 second feet. of water by~ 
guide levees placed on the east and west sides of the 
swamp lands from 10 to 25 miles in width. It is 
estimated that flood waters may overtop the levees 
at the head of the Atchafalaya 


Basi, on the ave 4 
about once in 15 years. So such Tands as are usable 


within the limiting guide levees (about 10% of the 
area): can be used the same as now about 14 out of 
years. : 

“in order that flood waters passing down the main 
channel of the Mississippi may pass by the great city 
of New Orleans without raising the gauge there above | 
what is considered safe, viz. 20 feet on the gauge, 
there is tc be constructed just above New Orleans, at _ 
Bonnet Carre, a controlled spillway capable of 
relieving the river of 250,000 second feet. This water 
will flow through a leveed channel about 5 miles 
long and 2 miles wide into Lake Pontchatrain. With 
this amount of water taken out there will be left in ~ 
the main channel about 1,250,000 second feet, which © 
can pass New Orleans with the gauge below 30 feet. 

“In addition to the levee work described above; 
the flood control plan includes bank revetment work, 
dredging, and regulaticn works. Bank 
for the purpose of preventing erving cf banks and the . 
undermining of levees by this Made 2 D ing is 
done in low water season to make deeper channels ~ 
through shallow stretches of the river fer navigation. 

“The cost_of the project is to be $325,000,000.”_, 

The Board authorized by Congress in May to make _ 
surveys, etc., consisted of Maj. Gen. Edgar B. 
Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, U. S. A.; T. H. Jackson, ~ 
president of the Mississippi River Commission and 
Carlton W. Sturtevant, a civil engineer, rejected the 
$775,000,000 plen and estimated the costs. and 
districts affected under the Jadwin plan substantially . 
as above in thousends of dollars as follows: * 
Cape Girardeau to Arkansas River 000 Omitted. 

Mississippi levees, including levee work 

around Cairo and certain levees necés- 

sary to keep water out of St. Francis 

Lo en ne! GS oS 
Rights of way floodway levees 
Flowage floodway 


Thus the | 


revetment. is — 


en pariteac nn tatapel eaayt <4. akin oats, |S Sale digi 


+S 


i 


South ban«’ Arkansas. 2.0.02... 01. .0... : 000 
Rights of way on Arkensas............. 350 
Boeuf Basin levees. ..5 |. 0.5 02 Se eee - 10,000 
Rights of way in Foeuf Basin..-........ . 700 
- Ring levee and right of way; Arkansas City 350 
otal. 04 MDS oe ee . 400 - 
Below Red River psi > 
South bank Red River.....0..02.-..... $3,000 - 
South bank Red River rights of way..... 150° 
Bayou des Glaize setback rights. cf way.. 1,000 
face be Tevees.: 02400 Wiha eee ee 8,700 
Atchafalaya River levees, revetment, 
rights ‘of way. chsh nee een 000 Re 
East Atchafalaya Basin protecticn levee.. 12,600 — 
West Atchafalaya Basin protection levee.. 17,300 — 
Rights of way, protection levees......... 750 
Ring levees and rights of way, Simmes- 
port, Melville and Morgen Gity....... - 1,000 
Construction Bonnet Garre....... - cae Oe OE 
Rights of way, flowage and damages. : 
Bonnet. Carre: ics sone ae oe eS. 3,300 
Revetments........ i 
Contraction works. 
Dredging......... 


Mapping. . 
Grand Total 


eRe ears 
suiewed as a whole the year 1928 was a good one for 


_ Save in the textile industry there has been no 
‘ ike of more than local importance, wages have 
d upward and employment despite attempts for 
itical purposes to make it appear otherwise has 
A up to, if not in excess of, the ten year average. 
‘Theo one strike of importance was in New Bedford 
. ‘where for more than six months, 28,000 mill hands 
ere idie in resistance to a 10 per cent reduction in 
ages. The struggle ended with the strikers accept- 
a 5 per cent cut with the understanding that the 
fe anufacturers would in the future give 30 days 
notice of any intention to cut. 
pe Custly ae it was to those involved, the New Bedford 
» checked the wave of wage cutting in the textile 
mills oon and south and by calling attention to 
mentally unsound conditions in the cotton 
ADUSETY laid the foundation for studies that it is 
handing Saree Nah on ep and a better 
. gen of wage problems. 
i In the coal industry, the United Mine Workers 
mally acknowledged the failure of its efforts to 
ntain the Jacksonville agreement in the bituminous 
ds “which sought to maintain an economically 
ound wage structure, and abandoned the scheme 
national wage base that had obtained for 30 
_ years. The four year struggle left the organization, 
4 the most powerful in the American labor move- 
ke but a skeleton save in the hard coal region. 
Bad _ immediate effects were upon the organiz- 
e effect of the acknowledgment of defeat 
Deen: to place the unionized districts of the north 
position to compete with the non-union 
of the south, to oe employment to men long 
die or at the best working broken time and to clear 
the way for reorganization in fields lost to the union. 
ene. brighter side of the picture is seen in the 
8 on industry. There wages have tended 
prone of the crafts receiving wage increases 
; e year with, (Dec. 1928), other increases 
pen ding. | The building trades have also done well. 


n the industry strikes have been few and wage levels 

@ practically stationary have tended upward, 

d rs ess has been made in the effort to 
ve day week generally effective. 

i The Fatorhing trades, which like coal and textiles 

‘been over developed, have not enjoyed real 


+ es as 
4 ybor bank movement in so far as the opening 
tutions is concerned, marked time during 
year, labor generally taking the advice of the 
utive council of the American Federation of Labor 
uslowly in the matter of new commitments 


- Yoeation and Name of Bank. 


nmgineers National Bank of Boston. 
aalgamated Trust.and Savings Bank. 
therhood Railwy. Clerks Nat’ oe 
; EB eers Nat’l Bank of Cleveland. 
Not Savings and Banking Company...... 
Gari, sp Mant PRUETT id clio oes, ot 
reat alls ee por Nat'l Bank of Great iFraila. 
—Peoples Co-operative State Bank. 
Ne Labor Bank and Trust Company.. 
EF —United Labor Bk. and Trust Co. 
%ch.—Farmers’ & Workingmen’s.Say. Bk. 


C ty, N.J.—Labor Nat'l Bk.of Jersey City, Ln 

ea oe ‘Minn—Transport.Brotherhds’ Nat'l Bk 

_N.J.—Labor National Bank of Newark.. 

Et Hleerated ® nm of New York. 

‘Labor Co-op. Nat’ q Bk. of Paterson. 

x rotherhood cone ee Nat’l Bk. 

cedien Tenn,— Hawkins Coun ank. 5.6. : 

, if0:—Telegraphers’ Nat’ Bk of St. Louis. 

:co, Cal.—Brotherhd. Nat’1 Bk. of San Fran. 

Uh a ema Bank and Trust Co.... 

rash.—Brotherhd.Co-op. Nat'l Bk.,Spok 

oon Sr eoneee oe ae itive Nat'l Bk. 
_—Brotherho Jo-opera' 

oa mt.—Labor Nat’l Bank of Montana. . 


Labor ee tae 1928. 


POSITION OF LABOR BANKS IN 1928. 


. $7,437,500 
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Havor Review for 1928. 


' By John J. Leary, Jr. 


Prosperity. Here a more rational attitude on the 
Dart of the manufacturers who to a great extent have 
abandoned the intense individualism that has been 
characteristic and more style in garments have made 
for better working conditions and given promise of 
realignments that will restore lost standards. 

The return of the more conservative elements to 
control of the needle trade unions likewise gives hope 
of the abatement of the chaos that in recent years. 
cost every element in the industry money beyond 
calculation. In the distinct swing to conser- 
vatism is to be seen a set-back for the Communist 
element. 

This leement, however, has been Sees busy 
in other industries, notably in mining and to a lesser 
extent in railroading and building, so much so that 
the latter organizations, hitherto inelined to ignore 

“borers from within” have taken offensive Measures © 
calculated to make impossible the condition that 
developed in the needle trades. 

During the year the organized movement suffered 
heavily through death. On the roll appear the 
names of James Duncan, one of the real founders of — 


the American Federation of Labor and unquestion- — 


ably one of its best minds, Mrs. Sara A. Conboy, the 
grand old woman of the movement, Bernard A. 
Larger, almost the last of the old time organizers 


(agitators was the term then) who rode freight trains — 


in their work and the well loved Jere L. Sullivan, who 
despite Volsteadism, increased the membership of the 
peewee ae organization of hotel and restaurant 
employes 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, 


In the early part of 1928, there was much dis- 
cussion of unemployment, Senator Robert F. Wagner 
charging on the floor of the Senate on March 5 that 
he had been informed that a conservative estimate 
placed the total number of unemployed as not less 
than 4,000,000. 

Replying to this Secretary of Labor James J. Davis 
made public a report of Ethelbert Pere of his 
department, placing the number at 1,874,050 and 
declaring that “‘the present slump in employment 
while not so extensive as the estimates which have 
been circulated, is nevertheless serious.” 

The accuracy of the department's figures was 
challenged by Senator Wagner and others. Tee 
tangible however came of the discussion. ; 


4 


in the group, its total resources as of June 30, ue 
$21,168,585 with the Engineers National Bank o 
Cleveland, long the leader, holding second piaee with 
total resources of $20,154, 680. 

The latter institution, hard hit in 1927 by the 
Keene of many of the enterprises of the late Warren 

. Stone, gained ground during the year. 

ak summary of statements of condition of the labo: 
banks as of June 30, 1928, compiled by the Industri: 
Relations Section of Princeton University follows: 


Total 
Deposits. | Resources. 


$2,833,020 af 132,132 
5,274,641 


| Undiy. 

Capital. | Surplus.| Profits. 

$500,000) $50,000; $22,095 
200,000 | 


42,175 
43,794 


00,000 
50,000 


20, 154,680 — 


te 
3'730.431 
$98, 165,8341$114,717,673 


$3,606,614 


- Washington St., Chicago, Hl.; Filth Vice-President, 


See. ; 
 D.G.; Metal Trades, John P. Frey, Sec.-Treas. Rms- 


names of the several Presidents, (or Secretary- 
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_‘Treas., Rm. 202, A. F. of L. Bldg., Wash., D 


of Sept. 1, 1928, are as follows: 


_ _ 2922 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Hl. 
_ Boilermakers. “Charles F. Scott, Sec.-Treas., Suite 


Bridge 
agi 


The America 
quarters in the A. F 
D. C. The national officers, re-elected, Nov. 28, 
1928, at New Orleans, La., are: 

\ Executtve Council—President William Green, A. F. of 
L. Bidg., Washington ,D.C., Secretary,Frank Morrison, 
A. F. of L. Bidg., Washington, D. C., Treasurer, 
Martin F. Ryan, Carmen's Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; 
First Vice-President, Frank Duffy, Carpenters’ 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind.; Second Vice-President, 
T. A. Rickert, Room 506, 175 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill.; Third Vice-President, Jacob Fischer, 


222 East Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind.; Fourth 
Vice-President, Matthew Woll, Room 701, 166 W. 


James Wilson, Second Nat. Bk. Bldg., Cincinnatl, 
Ohio; Sixth Vice-President! James P. Noonan, 
J. A. of M. Bidg., Washington, D. C.; Seventh 


8t., Chieago, Ill.; Eighth Vice-President, Arthur 
©. Wharton, Machinist Bidg., Washington, B..e: 

- In the federation there are 107 national and imter- 
national unions representing 29,128 local unions, 
4 departments, 49 State branches, 792 city centrals 


-Treas., Rms. 500-505 A. F. of L. Bldg., Wash.. 


400-403\A. F. of L. Bidg.; Railroad Employees, J. M. 
Burns, Sec.-Treas., Rm. 402, 844 Rush St., Chicago, 
Tll.; Union Label Trades, John J. Manning, er 


The national and international unions aftiliated 


with the American Federation of Labor, with the 
Treasurers) and the addresses of the headquarters as 


are ook. ‘said Paul D. Dullzell, 45 W. 47th 
Asbestos Workers. Thomas J. McNamara, Sec.- 
Treas., 803. United Home Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers. Charles F. 
Hohmann, 2719 Best Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Barbers’ International. Jacob Fischer, Sec.-Treas., 
922 . Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bill Posters. William McCarthy, Rm. 821, Long- 
acre Bldg., 42d St. and Broadway, New York. 
Blacksmiths. William F. Kramer, Sec.-Treas., 


604, Brotherhood Block, Kansas City, Kan. 
Bookbinders. Felix J. Belair, Sec.-Treas., Rm. 
— 308, A. F. of L. Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Boot and Shoe Workers. C. L. Baine, Sec.-Treas., 
~ 246 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

Reve John Rader, 2347-51 Vine St., Cincinnati, 


oO. 

Bricklayers, Masons and_ Plasterers. John a 
Gleeson, 1417 K St., N.W., Washington, D. Cc. 
Brick and Clay Workers. William Tracy, Sec.- 
eee Rm, 440, 323-331 So. La Salle St., Chicago, 

f ; 


and Structural Iron Workers. _W.J. MeCain, 
15-20 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Broom and Whisk Makers. Will R. Boyer, Sec.- 

“Treas., 853 King Place, Chicago, Ill. 

Building Service Employees, Paul David, Sec.- 
~ 'Treas., 130 N. Wells St., Chicago, Il. 

Carmen. J. M. Ellis, Sec.-Treas., 408 Carmen's 
. paltanal W. Linwood Blvd.. Kansas City, Mo. 

- Garpenters and Joiners.. Frank Duffy, Carpenters’ 

“Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. si arte 

Say ee ae Detlef, 8605 85th St., Woodhaven, 
fib SNL. > 

Cigarmakers. I. M. Ornburn, Rm, 604, Carpenters’ 

Building, 10th and K Sts., Washington, D. C. 
Clerks, Post Office. Thomas F. Flaherty, 300 

A. F. of L. Bldg., Washington, D. C. ( 

Clerks, Railway... George S. Levi, :Sec.-Treas., 

Seventh. Floor,: Brotherhood of Railway) Clerks 
_ Bidg:, Court and Vine Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Clerks, Retail. C, C, Coulter, Sec.-Treas., Lock 

Drawer 248, Lafayette, Ind. 5 ; 
Cloth Hat Workers. Jacobs Roberts, Actg. Sec\- 

Treas., 621 Broadway, New_York, N.Y. : 
Conductors, Sleeping Car. W. O. Murphy, Sec.- 
Treas., 107 W. Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
Coopers. Forrest M. Krepps, Sec.-Treas.,’ Meri- 
pimenther Bl s Kansas ¢ City, ‘Kan, : 
amon orkers. ndries Meyer, 132 Jor: 

_ §t., Brooklyn, N. Y. ; ‘f ie 
Draftsmen. C. L. Rosemund, 200 A. F. of L, 
Pi eee om D. see 
Electr orkers. . M. Bugniazet, I. A. of M. 

Bldg., Ninth and Mt. Veron Pisce, Wash., D. C. 


~ 


abor 


Engravers, Metal. 
Middlesex Road, Rochester, N. 
Engravers, Phote.. Henry F. 
3136 So. Grand Blvd., St. Leuis, 
Federal Employees. Gertrude si 
‘Preas., 10 B St., S.W., Washington D. Cc. 
J. Riehardson, See.- 
.. Washington, D. C.. 
Firemen. jiers. C. L. Shamp, Sec.-Treas. 
3611 North — St., Cmale, So ae 
Foun Employees. Leonar 
treat. 2185 North Tremont St,, Kewanee, = : 
Fur Workers. Harry Begoon, Sece.-Treas., a 
Ave:, Long Island City, N. ¥. — Ser 
Garment Workers, United. J. L. Wines, Sec.- 
Treas., 619 Bible House, New York, N.Y. 
Garment Worker, 16rC Abe Baroff, See.-Treas.. 
ers. Harry Jenkins, Rm. 1007, 
Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. a & er 
Glass Cutters and Flatteners. Joseph L. Fortune, 
aap re 215 eee Bldg., Smithfield and Water 
Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 5 
Window. Hargy “D. Nixon, 512 © 


-* 


Glass Workers, Flint. 

Treas., Rms. 200-10 Amer. 

St. and Jefferson Ave., Toledo, 
Glove Workers. 

311 So. Ashland Blyd., Chicago, 
Granite Cutters. Sam Squibb, ; 

Quincey, oe > 


r Treas., 25 School 

. Quiney, 69, Mass. b at 
Horse Shoers. Hubert. S. Marshall, Bre 
Rm. 605, Second National Bank Bildz., 

oyees. Jere L. alti 


Si i %, 
t St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
David J. Dav 


aml. B. 
—18 W. 44th St., 2 
., Lathers’ Bid 

Cleveland, Ob 

Laundry Workers. Harry L. Morrison, Sec.-Tr 
799 2d Ave., Troy, N. Y. 

Leather Workers. J. J. Pfeiffer, SeeTreas., Rms. — 
608-610 Walsix Bldg., 6th and Walnut Sts. 
Kansas City, Mo. . ; 

Letter Carriers. M TT. Finnan, 405 A. F.. 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. ¢ ae 

Letter Carriers, Rural. George F, Klink 
Lafayette, Ind. ae 

Lithographers. James M. O’Connor, Sec.-Tr 
205 W. 14th St., New York City, = - 

Longshoremen. ohn J. Joyce, Sec.-Treas. 
Gerrans Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y- « 

Machinists. E. C. Davison, Sec.-Treas., I. A. 
Bldg., 9th and Mt. Vernon Place, Wash., D 

Maintenance of Way Employees. 5. BE. Milli 
Sec.-Treas., 61 Putnam Ave, Detroit, Mich 

Marble Polishers, Sawyers, Tile and Marble S« 
Helpers. Stephen C. Hogan, 406 HK. 149 

yee Lee City. wate A ee Tee 
asters, Mates an ots. John H... Pruett, 2 
Moore St., New York, N. ¥.. = i. 4 of 

Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen... ni: 

Sec.-Treas., Rm. 604, 160 No. La SalleSt.,. 


Ill. ee 
be cr Workers. W. M. O’Brien, Sec.-Tri 


35-642 Transportation Bldg., Wash., D. 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. _Ei 
Sweeney, Rm. 531, Judge Bldg., Salt Lake, 1 

Mine Workers of America, United. Th 
Kennedy, Sec.-Treas, 1101 Merchants Bank 


Walnut St., Cincinnati, 
Musicians. William Kerng 
oil Feld” ie ‘y. rs. L 

eld and_Refin Workers.. J. - 
Sec-Treas, Box 177% Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers. || 
CE Painters and Decorators’ Bldg., 


nd, — 
Paper Makers. Arthur Hugg Haw! 
Albany, N. Y. MeEInS ¢ 2 Ee Wg 


; We 
Second National Bank g., Oth 
Cincinnati, Ohio. an ae M aes 


Pavers. Edward I. Hann: ‘ Third 
York, N. ¥. ab, 529 i. 


"> a © e “ * 
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2 Teamsters. Thomas L. Hughes, Sec.-Treas., 222 

: , ; ) Kast Michigan Se Indianapolis, Ind. ~ 
1 Workers. Jacob Fischer, 260 | Telegraphers, Commercial. Frank B. Powers, Sec.- 
St., New York, N. ¥. Treas., 113 So. Ashland Blvd., Chicago, I. 

A. Scully, Sec.-Treas., 301 Castell | Telegraphers, Railroad, Leonard Jackson’ Ross, 
dg iddl Ohio. Sec.-Treas.; 3673 West Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 

$s and Steamfitters. Thomas E. Burke, | Textile Workers. James Starr, Sec,-Treas;; Rms, 
es 1138 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 603-609 Bible House, New-York, N. Y. 
, Metal. W. W. Britton, 601 Second Natl. | Tobacco Workers. E. Lewis Evans, Rims, 50-53, 
-, Cincinnati, Ohio. 3 Our Home Life Insurance Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
ae McGillvray, Sec.-Treas., Box 6, | Tunnel and Subway Constructors. John J. Collins, 
iverpool, Ohio. 2 ; Sec.-Treas., 246 E. 116th St., New York City. ¢ 
and High Explosive Workers. Geo. W. bap a ae nao J. W. Hays, Sec.-Treas., Meridian - 

Sec- and 28th Sts., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mf oe sae William Kohn, 230 E. 58th St.,: 


Wall Paper Crafts. Edwin Gentzler, 727 West 

King St., York, Pa. ; 
S Weavers’ Protective. Charles C. Bradley, Sec.- 
N- ¥ Treas., 9122 89th St., Woodhaven, New York. - 


See ed Ww. Suitor, Sec.-Treas., at 

.. Barr ’ way shop craft unions, which with “Bi, 
joy ees: ve, D. Mahon, 260 Vernor} Four’ brotherhoods make up so-called ‘stan 

¥y E, Detroit, Mich. railroad unions." > . —- 


MD of 1 Blda., Washnckiand. Rms. 506-8) “UNAFFILIATED LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


ers. James E. G 
dson ive. New York, N. ¥. ae 
en and Assistan 


ee - = The Railway Brotherhoods. = 
oofers. Joseph M. Gavlak, Sec-Treas., 3091 Brotherhood of Locomotive En oie Te 
‘oleri ‘Ra., Cl gineers, President, 
et at ne, Obtio. A. Johnston, B. of L. E. Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
r . > “' .000 members. 3 eos. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- — 
ei hag me tS ai Cer ae 901 Shy ian 
q . C = Ree uilding, Cleveland, io. 3 members. ~ 
2 pear lege Maia tee 4750 No. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, President. 
‘pone ee “ieee! Sec A. W. Whitney, Trainmens Bldg., American Trust — 
Sa Sager ro Grd Green, Sec-Treas., | Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 200,000 members. 
aise se en ae Gh bt ho ae Order of Railway Conductors of America, Presi- — 
es pers an ectrotypers. Charles A. Sumner, | dent, L. E. Sheppard, O. R. C. Building, Cedar 
mee Sec oe, P2110 Olive St., Kansas City, Mo. | Rapids, Iowa. 60,000 members. t 
Rae Bites nae ae lasey, Sec-Treas., Box 767, Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 


: id 2 Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 31 Union Square, 
Cease eee Sean ation: ‘Treas., New York, N. Y. President, Sidney Hillman, 
M. R. Welch, Sec,-Treas., 3 Linwood | 2Dout 100,000 members. ; 


ie Industrial Workers of the World. ey 
Gust Soderberg, 6753 Stony Island Ave., The Industrial Workers of the World (1915) with 
1 headquarters in Chicago, Ill., have a membership 
_Florence C. Hanson, Sec.-Treas., Rm.| of about 35,000. Ch. Gen. Exec. Bd., R. EB. Daly; 
South Wabash Ave, Chicago, Il Gen. Sec.-Treas., J. Grady. 


f AMES AND CIVEN NAMES MOST NUMEROUS IN UNITED STATES. 

‘Howard F. Baker in his book ‘American | analysis of some 400,000 entries under very common 

ch” estimates the numbers bearing the ten | surnames in comparison with the relative numbers 

f family names in this country’s population of | found by Newton irrespective of surnames: - 
00,000. Here are the first ten: Menof  Menof 


mith......1,304,300 - 6. Miller...... 625,800 Common. Whatever 
--1,024,200 7. Davis...... 537,900 | Given-Names. Surnames. Surname.. — 
-. 730,500 8. Anderson... 477,300 Per Cent. Per Cent. 
--- 684,700 9. Wilson... 422/300 5.48 8.28 
aac" 658,300 10. Moore... . 363,400 398 7 '61~ 
figures were worked out from the enrol- 3.59 4.26 
records in the Army and Navy during the 3.23 4.17 
under the assumption that the distribution 2.83 4.25 
es would be the same throughout the United ee Ze . 
ew York City the family name of Cohen is 1.74 £11 
cond to ith, with the German name Schwartz 1.56 2.37 
nking fifth. In Cincinnati Meyer gets third 1.56 2.27 
and in Boston the first five are Smith, Sullivan, 1.51 97 
n, Johnson, ae SeLOey. ox et rae 2.71 
ne it groups 0: ople popular given-names are y 4 
a with a Tautattey Prhicn offers little reminder 1.35 2.00 
e deliberation of parents in naming children, 1.04 43 


er writes The World Almanac. In the 

jac for 1921 there was published the 

an | ysis by Newton indicating the 

Be eerred lek ocady: oF 100.000 airectory 

as observed in a study oO r rectory 3 4 he present time by © 
‘Boys born in 1929 will probably be christened | 324%, Sulth. whieh. ts porne ted Stat y 

y the various popular names in about the same 

| as ‘shown by Newton’s study, for choice of 

when great numbers are considered, is a 

aa national ae or custom and subject to but 

‘ - It 


Smith and William Smith are almost half againias 


and William Jones. The estimate is based on the 
population of the United States, July 1, 1927.7 «° 


Name.’ Number; Name.’ | ‘Number. 


John Smith,...... 35,000 Wilham Davis. ...17,700 
William Smith... .34,600 John Brown. 16,500 
John Johnson... ...25,400 . Frank Smith......16,400 
William Johnson...24,000 James Johnson,....16,000 
James Smith......23,400 John Davis... . 15,600 
William Jones. .23,400 James Brown. .14,700 , 
George Smith. 22, George Jobnsoi . 14,500 
Charles Smith. . Robert Smit! 13,800 
John Williams, 19,900 George Miller 13,800 
Wilham Brown 19,900 John Ms, 2+ 213,400 
John Jones.... 9000 John Anderson... .13,20 
John Milier.. 200 Charles Johnson. ,.13,100 


8, 
William Mille - 18,200 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION. ~ ° 
(Prepared for The World Almanac by Leifur Magnusson.) 


As a result of pleas from organized labor in the for pational spate bebaat ATG ae Suey 
various billigerent. nations there was included in men’s compensation 10r js & 2 
the treaty of peace with Germany, signed at Ver- bakeries; workmen's, Comper Giscaces:, simpill 
sailles, June 28, 1919, a separate section, quite 


Cation of inspecticn of emigrants on board ship: 
apart from the Covenant of the League of Nations, seamen’s articles .of agreement; rights of re- 
establishing the International Labor Organization. patriation of seamen; creation of minimum wage- 
The purpose of the organization is to improve an 


fixing machinery. _ 
harmonize labor legislation so far as differences of The recommendations frequently supplement by 
race and ¢limate maxe that possible. Equally im- 


detail the draft. conventions, as in the case of work- 
portant are its endeavors to maintain good industrial | men’s compensation and social insurance conven- 
relations, prevent strikes and promote efficient man- tions. Among other more important recommenda- 
agement. Stated negatively its aim is to abolish bad | tions are those relating to emigrants, factory inspec- 
working conditions, holding that these are illegitimate tion, white phosphorus, codification of seamen’s 
costs of production. g laws, conditions of work im agriculture, communica 

At the peace conference of Versailles in 1919 a } tion of statistics of migration, workers’ spare time; 
commission eomposed of representatives of em- and aecident prevention. : 
ployers, of workers and of the publie of the bellig- An examination of the list of conventions and 
erent countries met and drew up the consticution } recommendations shows how estremely broad is 
of the organization. Similar constitutional artieles | the competence of the International. Labor Or- 
were included in the treaties with Austria, Bul- | ganization, dealing as it does with questions af- 
garia and Hungary. fecting practically all classes of workers, industrial, 

‘According to the treaty, alk members of the agricultural, maritime, professional, and emigrants- 
League of Nations automatically became members | The competency has, of course, been questioned 
of the International Labor Organization. A special but. has been upheld both by the conference and, in 
clause was included giving Germany and Austria | some instances, by reference to the Permanent 
full membership im the organization until they Court of International Justice. A decision of the 
could become members of the League. The annuat | Court handed down in June, 1926," established the 
iabor eonference itself admitted Finland to tempo- competency of the organization’ to include self- 
rary and limited membership prior to its becoming | employers (home work, etc.), in the restrictions 
a member of the }.eague and limitations established by the draft conven- 

Fifty-five pations now constitute the member- tions. : 
ship; among the non-members are the United The governing body consists of twenty-four 
States, Russia, Ecuador, Egypt and Mexico. The | persons, twelve of whom represent the governments, 
population of member countries is 1,490,320,988; | six the workers, and six the empioyers. Of the 
that of the others is 315,405,444. twelve government representatives, eight are nom- 

The permanent organization consists of an annual | inated by the members of chief industrial import 
conference of representatives of the member nations | ance, namely, Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, 
and an international labor office controlled by 2| Great. Britain, India, Itaiy and ie The other 
governing body. four elected by the conference in 1925 are Argentina, 

The organization is financed by contributions | Norway, Poland and Spain. 
from the member states, made through the As- Employers’ representatives were elected from the 
sembly of the League of Nations The budget for | following countries: Great Britain, France, Italy, 
the organization for 1929 amounts to 8,487,280 Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia and South Africa. Workers’ 
gold francs. representatives represent France, Great Britain,. 

‘he annual conferences are composed of four Canada, Germany, Netherlands and Sweden. 
representatives of each member state, one repre- The members of the governing body are elected 
senting employers, one the workers, and two the | for three years. The governing body meets at least 
government, These conferences discuss an agenda | four times each year. It directs the work of the 
prepared by the governing body, and draw up International Labor Office and prepares for the 
draft conventions and recommendations affecting | annual conferences. : 
industrial conditions, which are presented to the | The International Labor Offiee is established at 
competent authorities in each member nation for | Geneva and is independent of the League Secretariat ~ 
ratification or adoption. as respects policy and administration. 

The conference is the legislative body of the The office acts as a secretariat for the annual 
organization aad represents what may be termed | conference, preparing material for the use of the: 
the legislative method aS against the diplomatie | conference and following up the work of the con- 
procedure of formulating treaties. ference, endeavoring to secure the early considera~ 

Part XIII. of the treaty imposes no obligation } tion by member states of the conventions and 

the members to adopt legislation. in accordance recommendations adopted at the conferences. 

with draft conventions or recommendations, but The office reported on Oct. 5, #928, that there 
merely the obligation to present them for considera-~ }had been 327 ratifications of draft conventions 
tion by the appropriate and competent authority. | registered; 28 instances of approval by proper 

en a convention has been ratified by two or } authorities but ratification not yet registered; and 
more members it becomes an international treaty 148 eases of ratification having been recommended. 
between the members so ratifying and remains in It also acts as a bureau for the collection and 
force for ten years. " dissemination of information bearing on the prob~ 

Phe following conventions have been adopted at | lems of labor and industry. It edits and publishes 
the eleven sessions of the conference held annually | several periodicals and numerous reports and studies 
since 1919; two sessions having been held in 1926. dealing with problems of industry and employment 
Conventions concerning: Limiting the hours of | of international interest. ‘ 

work in industrial undertakings to eight. in the It occupies at Geneva, Switzerland, a large new 
day and forty-eight in the week; unemployment; building, built especially for it from funds donated by 
the employment. of women before and after | its member States. Various countries contributed 
childbirth; and the employment of women at furniture and decorative works of art, The Samuel 
night; the minimum e for admission of ¢hil- | Gompers’ Room was completely furnished by the 
dren to industrial employment and at sea; the | American Federation of Labor in memory of its de- 
night work of young persons employed in in- ceased leader. ; oo 
dustry; unemployment indemnity in case of loss The International Labor Office has branches 
or foundering of the ship; employment for sea- } in London, Paris, Rome, Berlin, Tokio, Delhi, ‘and 
men; the age of admission of children to employ- Washington. The Washington branch is directed 
ment in agriculture; the rights of association and by Leifur Magnusson, with offices at 701 ‘Lenox 
combination of agricultural workers; workmen's | Building, Washington, D. C., from whom informa~ 
compensation in agriculture; the use ‘of white tion and the publications of the Office may be 
lead in painting;. the application of the weekly | secured. The World Peace Foundation, 40 Mount 
rest in industrial undertakings; the compulsory | Vernon Street, Boston 9, ass.,is also an agent 
medical examination of children and’ young} in the United States for the distribution of pubhens 
persons employed at sea; equality of treatment tions of the office. ? . “See 
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HARRIMAN MEMORIAL (RAIL SAFETY) MEDAL WINNERS. | a 
, 


The E. H. Harriman Memorial Medal is awarded | Railway Company; silver replica to the Scio Es 
to the American steam railroad which during the year | sion of the Norfolk & Wexere Railway Co, oe 


has been the most successful in protecting the lives A ee ta eg York Central Railroad Company. , 
and health of its employees and of the public. 1924" The sore eg se omneees 

The winners, selected under the auspices of the| 1925, The Union ‘Pacific yeteth. 7 
American Museum of Safety, have been— 1927, Union Pacific system; the silver medal went 


1916, Alabama Great Southern Railway Company. | to the Duluth & Ir ‘ 
1915, Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific | medal to the Texas Mexican Raliwage : Me eae 


| 
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_-THE AMERICAN RED CROSS. a 


na ; F : : . 
The American Redirpes opereies under its charter | and other affected areas for months, and hoped to 
y Act of Congress anuary 5, 1905, ‘to furnish | conclude the rehabilitation work by Devensber 15, 
teer aid to the sick and wounded of armies | 1928. In Porto Rico, the Red Cross fed 510,161 
ime war in accordance with the convention | persons, clothed 179,049 and gave seed for quick 
' Ge ; to act in matters of voluntary relief | crops to 20,000 families. Employment bureaus were 
d in accord with the military and naval authorities | opened, 2,000 sets of pruning knives distributed in an 
Medium of communication between the Ameri- | effort to save some portion of the coffee plants. 
an people and their army and navy: to continue Seedlings for coffee plants to cover 15,000 acres were 
nd Carry on a system of national and international | distributed, and $1,000,000 worth of. building ma- 
elief in time of peace and to apply the same in | terials were furnished by the Red Cross in rebuilding 
ing the suffering caused by pestilence, famine, | homes. : 
: loods and other great national calamities, and In Florida, where 1,805 were known dead as result 
to. levise | and carry on measures for preventing | of the hurricane and flood from Okeechobee Lake, and 
_ the same. E 1,834 were injured, the Red Cross had applications 
Calvin Coolidge, as President of the United | for assistance up to November 3 from 11,395 families. 
tes, is president of the American Red Cross and The report shows that 2,730 chapters carried on 
John Barton Payne is chairman of the Central 
Committee, the governing body composed of eighteen 
nS, six of whom represent the Federal Govern- 
ent. National headquarters is located at Wash- 
, D. C., with branch offices in St. Lovis and 
ancisco, and from these centers the activities 
2 chapters are directed. 
| accounts of the American Red Cross are 
ited by the War Department through which 


families, expending $2,700,337 of which sum the 
national organization expended $862,337: é 

The enrollment of Red Cross nurses is 47,252, 
who by law form a reserve of the Army Nurse Corps, 
and by request also serve the navy, Veterans Bureau 
and the United States Public Health Service. — 
_ In 1928, 39,286 persons received certificates after 
instruction in-home hygiene and care of the sick. 
At the close of the fiscal year there were 745 public 
health nurses supported entirely or in part by the 
Red Cross. They made 1,099,730 home visits, 


Service conducted 3,982 classes and reached 122,386 
school children with nutrition instruction. — 


passed the Life Saying tests. The Red Cross first 
aid instruction car was in continuous operation 
over the nation, and with it 734 meetings and 
demonstrations were held, with a total attendance 
of 115,236. Certificates were issued to 43,445 who 
took systematic courses in first aid instruction. 
Volunteer workers in chapters made 253,040 gar- 
ments, 2,276,621 surgical dressings and completed 

and in the Spring of 1928 floods in the tribu- | More than 150,000 pages of Braille. Welfare service 
ies of the Mississippi again made 250,000 persons | WS provided for families in communities where no 


ters occurred. Floods in New 
fall of 1927 caused the Red Cross 


omeiess. Other floods and tornadoes swept through | Other agency existed for such service, an average 


liddle western states causing great damage and | Of 10,049 families being aided each month. 
considerabie loss of life. A dam break in California Expenditures for fiscal year 1927-28 were: 
; many lives and much loss of property. Domestic National 
oes numbered 29, floods 14, fires 24, hail- 
4, mine explosions 3 and earthquakes 4, in 
to other causes of disaster. Monetary 
‘as given following earthquakes which hit 
ma (Turkey), Corinth (Greece), and in Bul- 


Operations. Organization. Chapters. Total. 
Service to dis- 
abled veterans.. $862,337 $1,838,000 $2,700,337 
Service to men of 
the regul’r army 3) 
and navy...... 207,458 200,000 507,458 


a. Relief was also extended for disasters in 
co, Jerusalem, Switzerland, Austria, Albanig | Enrolled nurses’ aa 
Rie hniee Ono om Mines HS tL reserve. cr../.= 2) 0 46, 3040een ee " 


reserve..... = 
Disaster relief... 
First aid and life 
saving ,.7o. 25, 
Public health 
nursing... -. .- 160,637 618,000 778,637 
Home hygiene & . 
ms there will be included in later issues. care of the sick . $5,989 124,000 209,989 
: e devastated St. Croix of the Virgin | Nutrition....... 64,020 76,000 140,020 
the island of Porto Rico and battered its | Junior Red Cross 236,564 266,000 502,564 
to Florida. before its fury was diminished. | All other chapter : 
erican 


46,364 > 46,364 
16,691,608 | 495,000 17,186,608 


e insular possessions, relief was extended 
| times in disaster in the Philippine Islands 
nce each in Porto Rico and Alaska. The 
Indies hurricane, which caused such great 
in September, 1928, occurred after the close 
riseaged ‘Cross fiscal year and report of relief 


Other National 


Insular and For- 

f* ae ayo seios 7k 
elief in foreign 
disasters.... 213,359oR is<eaee 213,339 


Junior Red Cross 
foreign projects. SL-S89 3 i taccia ae 31,389: 


League of Red 
Cross societies . ZLOLGOOE ieee cea 210,500 
Assistance to in- : 


emerge! P pete dn li GBa7e <0. Se eee _ 63,873 
°M han 20,000 refugees were ill follow- | Other Insular an Se 
iaeieane, the great thajority in Porto | foreign work... 28,653 «2... 1.06 es 28,653 
Approximately 20,000 buildings were de- | Swpervis'n of ser, : 0 itera 
eo Cae “ supported by a Presidential| gen'l managem't 267,859 ...... Soe 267,859 
Se aa whch was Totel......:. $19,866,291 $5,100,000 $24,966,291 


bed. ) - peal for disaster | _ Revenues of. the national organization . during 
made in ‘the. ok cans, Tending June 30, | the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928 were $6,875,393. 
i] ugh an appeal limited to New England The unobligated, funds Pipe gore in the ti vy 
‘was made in the case of the New England | on. June 30, 1928 totalled $3,535,992 after $4.7! 


oe ptisyy at = T L2 Brow 
lef of Indies hurri- ‘ Pee: 
Raptocuree ie hee wea ce Sentauiben, The. membership in the American Red Cross at 
ublie contributi the end of the last fiscal year was 4,058,949 ee 
. The Red C and 6,529,252 juniors in the American Junior Re 
Cross. 


. AN ARABIAN Be Ee chen ae 
who and knows not that he knows is asleep. 2 
Wee, auone not and knows that he knows not is simple. ag aly 
yho knows not and knows not that he knows not. is a fool. Shun its 
who knows and knows that he knows is wise. Follow htm unto the end, 


for specified activities. 


home service work for disabled veterans and their 


inspected 874,218 school children. The Nutrition 


During the year 16,108 adults and 22,816 juniors — 


297,201 218,000 515,201 © 


es Fp 11 ae A re es Pan 1,265,000 1,265,000 : 
operations..... 298,500 ........ » 298,500 


S4i had been budgeted. and” $8,547,435 set ‘aside 


ae 


POLITICAL "AND. FINANCIAL. 

“STATE. | Znt'd Union, }Ar’aSa.M. 

Ca RE, cet he 
TDD siavorextfe 1819, Dec. 14 
Aigpane 1912, Feb. 14 

Arkansas 1836, sure 15 


_ California 
Colorado. . 


Oreos 


het 


Baton Rouge. 
235 205 jAugusta...... 
200 120. |Annapoli: 
Boston... 


ett ROO Ne 
HOCH AMDUNOCHODHWWNWAN 


415 205 |Lincoln........ 
Carson City.... 


360 Bismarck... ..-- 
230 205 |Columbus...... 
QEIAHON. City... 


eee ee eens 


Harrisburg:....- 
Providence. .... 
Columbia 
Pierre... 

Nashvil 
Austin..... 

Salt Lake City 
Montpetier. .. 
Richmond... 


ay % 
1390, July 11 97,914 1834 
Gov.T’ mBeg .| Legis. Begins.| D. Meet. Budget. Net Debt. 
Dollars. 


Jan., 1931 Jan., 1931 Q, 50 


5,000,000 
os, 387,114 
5,942,641 
36. 515, 877 
4,60: ts 


Jan,, 1932 
May, 1932 May, 1930 | B, 60 
~ Maine.. Jan., 1931 Jan., 1931 B, none 
4 ery: pole ee a Jan., 1931 Jan., 1931 B, 90 
Massachusetts. . Jan., 1930 Jan., 1930 A, none 
Ri) der Vaiavavo os" Jan., 1931 Jan., 1931 B, none 
Petits kets. Jan., 1931 Jan., 1931 B, 
ie arent woh ae Jan., 1932 Jan., 1930 | B, none 
Jan., 1933 Jan., 1931 B, 70 
Sclyo Sa aeeeg an., 1933 Jan., 1931 B, 60 
hE IO oar Jan., 1931 Jan., 1931 B, 90 
North Carolina. i 
North Dakota : 
gon... ss ; 
Pennsylvania. Jan., 1931 Jan., 1931 | B, 
Rhode Island. Jan, 1931 Jan, A, 60 
i Feb., 1931 |‘ Jan., 1930 | A, 40 
Jan., 1931 Jan., 1931 B, 60 
Jan., 1931 Jan., 1931 | B, 75 
BI ee NES rk Jan., 1931 Jan., 1931 B, 60 
Paes nay aos Seti Jan., 1933 Jan., 1931 B, 60 
CU Arpe cece ot Lee, Last Jan., B, none 
SUTIN. avtetayatara sys. « Feb., 1930 Jan., 1930 | B, 90 
Washington..........] Jan., 1933 Jan., 1931 B, 60 
West Virginia ca Jan., 1933 Jan., 1931 B, 60 
Wisconsin............| Jan., 1931 Jan., 1931 | B, none 
SWYONKHDE...0...5...65 Jan., 1931 Jan., 1931 B, 40 
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cover the death-registration area in cont } ’ 
States and are exclusive of stillbirths. aes 


Searlet | Whoop. | Diphth- 
Fever. Gough: ais Influenza. eels 


= 


All |Typhoid 


: f Smali- 
Causes. |€Paraty.) Malaria 


pox. | Measles. 


1,418.1 | 21.0 3.0 0.2 10.0 8.9 
1,388.8 | 16.5 3.1 0:3 7.0 6.7 ‘3 3 10:3 33 
1,409.6 | 17.9 2.5 0.2 1218 8.7 ‘0 9 123 4:0 
(6 | 15.5 22 0.3 6.8 6.6 ‘4 9 9.1 3.8 
5.0 | 12.4 2:3 0.3 5.4 3.6 a 7, 16.0 3.5 
28 7138.3 3.0 0:2 1g 313 2 5 26.5 3.8 
> | 13.5 si 0:3 14.3 4.2 5 ‘6 17.3 Dee 
‘t} 1276 Sei 014 10/8 3.0 ‘9 9 300.8 3.2 
4 9.2 3.8 0.4 3.9 2.8 5.5 ve 98.8 2:6 
°0 (eS 3.6 0.6 8.8 4:6 12.5 13 71.0 3.1 
:9 9:0 3.6 0.7. 4.3 5.3 9:1 Ay. 11.5 2:8 
17 75 3.6 0.7 4.3 315 5.6 6 31:4 | 215 
Si 6.8 2.8 0.1 10.8 3.5 9.7 ae 44:7 | 2:7 
3.5 6.7 275 0.9 8.6 3.2 8.3 9.4 19-5 2:5 
3 8.0 28 0:7 2/3 ROT 6.7 7.8 29:6 2.4 
i 6.5 29. | ot $2 2°5 8/9 7.5 40-7 2.50 
Rheu- | Cancer,| Apopl, | Heart 2 
bere. | Tubere,| Other | ma- | Malig. |Diabetes| Men- | Brain Dis., Bron- | Pneu- 
Meng. |Tuberc.| tism. |Tumor.| Mellit. | ingitis. | Soft’g. | Organic.| chitis, | monia, 
| | _— - 
8.4 ee i ete i ay ta 15.0 11.5 | 77.5| 142.8] 19.3] 132.4 
8.7 Liege 700 | 15.8 10.4 | 76:5] 138:9| 18:0} 132.6" 
Se 10:8]. 6.6 | 79:6 | 16.2 8.8} 79.6 | 142.2} 37:4) 429708 
8.1 10-1} 6.2 | 81-4} 17:5 741 (81.1 | +44276.| -17-4el gee 
8.0 9.8} 5.8 B2°9..| a7 k 7.4. |. 82.9] - 150.6 | 16nd tee Lee seer 
aT 9.5| 5.9 82:0 | 17:0 9:2 | 844] 15318] 16.4] 150.5 
7.3 9.5} 5.1 80.3 | 15:9 9:9 | 81.2 | 153:3] 15:7 | -286:2- 
6.1 8:3 | 4.6 80.5 | 14.9 6.5 | 78:6 |. 131.0 | 12:8}. 123.5 
5.6 7.8| 4:9 83.4 | 16.1 6.0} 81.9] 141:9] 13:3] 137.3 
4:8 8.6] 4.8 86.0] 16.8 4:2] 83.6] 140.9 9.0 88.2 — 
4:4 7.8| 4.4 86.8 | 18:4 3.6} 86.0.| 148.4 9.4] 102:1 
4.1 7.5 4.2 89.4} 17.9 3:8 | 90:5] 157.3 9:1 | 109.0 
4.0 7.7 | 4.6 91.9 | 16.6 3.4] 92:7] 1591 7.3 98.2 
3.6 7.3) 4.0 92.6 | 16.9 3:3 | 84:4] 163.6 6.5 93-5 
36 TL) 4:0 94:9 | 18/0 3:1 | 86.3 | 175.8 6.6 | 1062/5 


Infant} Ap- Her- Liver, Acute Puer- | Other | Congen.| Viol. 
‘h.,| pendi- nia, Cir- | Kidney, | peral | Puer- | Debility,| Except] Suicide. 


Ent. citis, rhosis. | Bright’s.| Septic. | peral. Etc. |Suicide 


70.4 6 9 13.5 103 .2 6.5 8.5 80.5 89.0 16.0 
: 75.3 mf 6 13.4 103 .0 7.2 8.7 83 .2 92.7 1535 
13. 66.1 3 7 13.0 102 .6 7.1 8.9 79.5 86.0 16°67 
i . 59.8 +o 3 12.6 105.1 6.3 9.0 76.2 83.6 16.7 
11.9 65.8 8 3 12.3 105.6 6.7 9.6 77.8 91.3 14.2 
12.3 64.3 6 6 11.4 107.9 6.9 9.8 76.0 95.9 13,4 
12.8 58.7 BY. 5 9.6 97.6 6.5 15.9 77.9 89.0} - 12.2 
10.4 | 44.2 / 8 4 7.9 88.1 5.8 11.2 66.6 _ 79.4 11.4 
11.6 44.0 13.4 6 ae 89.4 6.6 12.5 8 3) 10.2 
tA 41.9 14.4 af 7.4 85.4 6.8 10.1 0 1 12.6". 
9.9 32.5 14.2 6 7.5 88.5 5.7 10.0 63 .2 3} 11.9 
Pe 2.8 32.4 14.8 oO 7.2 90.1 5.8 9.8 9 6 11.6 
9.0 Dy ae} 14.9 6 7.4 89.6 5.8 9.7 4 8 12.2 
8.6 31.5 15.1 8 7.3 96.4 5.5 9.4 .8 0 12.1 
8.8 27.0 15.0 2 7.2 98.3 5:2 9.1 4 .4 12.8 
MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES in 1927. : ul" 
(Data Compiled by The Bureau of the Census, Washington.) 4 
Mar- | Divor- Mar- |Divor- 
. riages. ces. States. 
29,296] 3,734 Oklahoma...... 
5 8 Bessie TEGOW:. Wont 
Massachusetts. . Pennsylvania. .. 
OAs 5-0 36, Rhode Island... 
evoke 2 2,822||South Carolina.. 
: South Dakota... 


New Hampshire. 
New Jersey....: 


5,000]| Wisconsin... 
i f Bt “ee Wyoming... . 
a eaat 925 59,296| 14,646|| United States.|1,200,694/192,037 
— (1926) 10.27;| | Annulments in 1927, not included in above table, 

000 population (1946) 10.27;'| Vumbered 4,252, a against 3,825 In 1926, 
Be ae Goad ae Pa te ee ee 

z]) tion— q -p<; | in New Je i a vania, 56; in Calijornia, 

. = es sesame : 1,626; In Tihinols, 216; in Oklahoma, 12.7; in Texas, 115. 


: OE iy on 
FEDERAL TERRITORIAL JUDGES. 
Lomen, Nome; } lulu; Edward K. Massee, Honolulu; Albert M. Cristy 


vages per I 


a 


Dist. Judge—G y 
Hill, V: Honolulu; Edw. M. Watson, Honolulu. Second cir.: 
Akt dudee-—G H. Daniel H. Case, Walluku, Maui. Third cir.: J. 
yurt—Ch. Ji ; Wesley Thompson, Kailus. Fourth cir.: Homer 


L. Ross, Hilo. Fifth cir.: Wm. C. Achi jr., Lihue. 
U. S. District Judges (term 6 years) William B. 
Lymer, Honolulu; William T. Rawlins, Honolulu, 


i 


. 
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United States—Freemasons:and Odd Fellows. 


MASONIC MEMBERSHIP BY STATES... 


(Official 1927 figures; 

Ala. (581) 54,266; Ariz. (36) 6,083; Ark,, (550) 
36,264; Calif., (552) 129,309; Colo., (147) 32, 729; 
Conn., (120) 45,109; Del., (22) 6,010; D. of Col., (43) 
23, 264; Fla., (254) 30,404; Ga., (644) 66, 843; Id., (80) 


10,118; UL, @,006) 290,618; Ind., oo 172,918: | ¢ 
8) 86,541; Kan., (449) 82,165; Ky. 
ienahe La, (269) 35,151; Me., (207) 43,749; Md., 
(183) 33,235; Mass.” 319) 123,760; Mich.’ (497 
OC initia So te, ioe 60 Robe ean} 

on 20,469; , 
Ae : Nev. ; N. Wee (80) 15,440; 


78. 
(442) 41,643; 
"Ohio, (609) 202, oy Okla. 


4 854 reas ; (563); 
‘ :R. # % 6) ; 8. Car., 

eee: 19 683; ‘Tenn., (468) 50, 
Gy 248) eaoand 720; tan, ‘(@5) 4,937: Vt., (103) 19,263; 


GRAND LODGE F, AND A. 

Grand Master—John A. Dutton, New York. 

Deputy Grand ‘Master—Charles H, Johnson, Albany. 

Senior Grand Warden—R. Elliott Owens, Cortland. 

Junior Grand Warden—Dana B. Hellings, Buffalo. 
THE DEGREES 


number of lodges in parenthesis.) 


116 
325, Pall ) 


tee 354 47, 0303 Wash., (264) 47, on Wow 
aS Ris. 302- 58, 836; Wyo., ade 
(40) ieo0d— 
16,747 3,271,3 
tie eT a etta, 13,035; 
Shige 11,747; 
989; N. Scot., R g ae Tal, Jy 97; Queb., 
re 
is 689; Sask., 13, 60 otal Gost. ie 
Chile, 4,500; Bausd. 431; uatem., 598; 
Venez., 1,600; San | ae 141; Peru, 630. 
England, 32 000; Treland, 50, 
000; “Austria, 1.652; Bulgaria, 900; Czeeh., me 
Sweden, 31,805; Switz., 4.960. 
Estimated world total—4,400,060. 
England is the Duke of Connaught. 
M., STATE OF NEW YORK. 


ae (102)’ é Be Porto Rico, 
Br. ae oe 
Ontario, 110,549; Brunds., 
9,820; P. 
144, 
Jex., 893; Pan., Cuba, 13, seit 
285; 
ae I 

Australia, 179,7 ots Shorlancts 
Germany, 78, oot, Holland, 7,475; Norway, 9,: 

The Grand Master of the United Grand Lodge of 
Grand Treasurer—Frederick G. Lemmermann, Brook- 


lyn. Grand_ Secretar: eee Judson Kenworthy, 


Masonic Hall, New York City 


IN MASONRY. 


Lodge—1. Entered Apprentice. 2. Fellow Crafts. 3. Master Mason. 


York Rite, 


Chapter. Lodge of Perfection. . 


aste 4, Secret Master. 
= Baer a PA Page R ap nie ey 
¥ i ntima retary. 
6. pore Excellent Mas- z Prov cae ‘and Jud “38 
val ntendant o 
7. Royal Arch Mason. Buil ding. 
te Haina baa of Nine. 
net . Elect o een. 
ee 11. Sublime Master 
8. Royal SE Elected. 
9. Select Mas 12. Grand Master Archi- 
10. Super excellent Mas- tect. 
ter. 13. Master of the Ninth 
Commandery. 14, Grand Elect Mason. 
ihe Eg Fp coat Order of the| Counctls of Princes of 
Red C Jerusalem. 
12. Knight of ¥ Malta. 15. Seenk of the East, 
13, Knight Templar. or Swo 


SCOTTISH RITE, NORTHERN MASONIC JURISDICTION. 


Consistortes of Sublime 
Princes of the Royat 
= (Continued). 


Councils of Princes of 
Jerusalem (Continued). 
6. Prince of Jerusalem, : t of the B 

Chapters of Rose Crott. jog = Serpent sreveee 


17. = of fs East |27, Commander of the 
d West. Temple. 


Consistortes of Sublime K- or Knight of 

Princes of the Royal the and Black 
Secret. Bagle. 

19. Grand Pontiff. 31. Grand Inspector In- 


20. Master ad vitam, quisitor Com- 

21. Patriarch Noachite, mander. 

22. Prince of Libanus. 32. Sublime Prince of the 

23. Chief of Tabernacle. Royal Secret. 

24. Prince of the Taber-} 33. Raveraien Grand In- 
nacle. spector-General 


ANCIENT ACCEPTED SCOTTISH RITE MASONS. 


Siaprene Councils of Sovereign Grand Inspectors- 
General of the Thirty-third and Last Degree. 

Officers of the Northern Masonic Jurisdiction— 
M.P. Sovereign Grand Commander, Leon M. Abbott: 
Mass,; P. Gr. Lieut. Commander, Frederic B, Stevens, 
Mich.: Gr. Minister of State, Harry C. Walker, N. Y.; 
Gr. Treasurer-General, Leroy A. Goddard, TL; 


ee g Geocey nerey Charles H. Spilman, Boston, 


MOfticers of the Southern Masonie Jurisdiction— 
M.P. Sovereign Grand Commander, John H. Cowles, 
Ky.; Lt. Grand Commaner, Charles E. Rosenbaum, 
Ark.; Gr. Minister of State, Edward C. Day, Mont.; 
Gr. Treasurer-General, Garnett N. Morgan, ‘Tenn.; 
Gr. Secretary-General, Hyman W. Witcover, D. C. 


ROYAL ARCH MASONS. 


Officers of the General Grand Chapter, 1927-1930. 

Charles Clark Davis, General Grand High Priest, 
Centralia, Il.; John William Neilson, Deputy General 
Grand High Priest, Concordia, Kan.; William 
Tecumseh Sherman O’Hara, General Grand King, 
Nicholas Building, Toledo, O.; Mattison Boyd Jones, 
General Grand Scribe, 1227' Citizens Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Los ,Angeles; Gustav Adol . Hitel, General Grand 
Treasurer, Masonic Tem Baltimore; Charles 
Arthur Conover, General ee Secretary, 95 West 
Chicago St., Coldwater, Michigan; John Huske 


Anderson, General Grand Captain of Host, Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina; George Allison Holland, General 
Grand. Principal Sojourner, Lexington, Ky.; William 
Edward Goff, General Grand Royal Arch Capiain, 


State or Territory (except Pennsylvania 
is 3,370, exclusive of 15 subordinate™ 
chapters 


Battle Creek, “Mich. 
The number of grand chapters, each rep resenting’ 
a 
Virginia), is 46, and the number of enrolled subordi- 
nate chapters 
The total membership of the enrolled subordinate 
chapters is 806,546. 


KNIGHTS TEMPLAR, 


‘Officers of the Grand Encampment of the United 
ae of America: Grand Master, Wm. L. ehert. Il. 

eputy Master, Met t WwW. Weidner, Callf.; General 
Harry C. Walker, N. Y.; Captain General, 

vii i. Hettinger, MO ; ‘Sentor Wi varden, Andrew D. 
Agnew, Wis.; ie gl Warden, Mark Norris, Mich.: 

Treasurer, Bernard G . Witt, Ky.; Rangers Adrian 

Hamersly, Ind. 


The office of the Grand Master is at Chieago: 
Illinois, and of the Grand Beco ae Bhs Cham! cr 
of Commerce Bldg., Indianapolis, In 

The number of Grand Ganecuatieies ‘in ¢ the United 
States is 47. 

The number of Commanderies under. the jurts- 
Sy ot ae. Grand Encampment is 1702, Rigeece ee 


ODD FELLOWS, INDEPENDENT ORDER OF. 


Sovereign Grand Lodge—Grand Sire, Frank 
Martin, Bolse, Idaho; Grand Secretary, J. Edward 
Kroh, 12 W. Chase 8t., Baltimore. Total member- 
ship in the world, 2,542,157, of which 1,780,705 are 
males; lodges, 15,808; subordinate encampments 


ee eee 
women), retie' a: ow 
$7,392,482, » > 


N. Y. State Grand Redes ae wales Arthur 
raat Ithaca; Grand eae Jayton W. Boye 
31 Union Sq. W., N. Y. City; Grand Treasurer, on 
F. Daullencant, rockly je "membership, Bahl 
not including 84,285 in Rebeka lodges viper) « 
Manchester Unity— Grand Master, John Bro 
Miciein’ avin Mn rnd earn Se 
, Bever ie ass. ‘retar * 
P. Clarke,’ Fall River, Mass. ebro 


ae ore © AEA ALATA IO IIE NOS OO ae ee eet ore 


aie Sa emo ne 


— 


Si 
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(Covering pertod from Oct. 1, 1927, to Oct. 1, 1928.) 


mpiled by the National Geographic Society, Washington, D.C. Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D., Litt.D., 
President. 


self. This secret tomb was under construction by: 
Senmut, the superintendent of the Queen's househokt 
at the same time hers was being built. The downfall 
of the Queen put an end to the work, and resulted in 
_ ee of Senmut’s presumptuous under- 
‘Dr. H. E. Winlock, Metropolitan Museum of 
th Diy fos beagerens of the eal 
: P xty soldiers, found in a tomb at Thebes, indicated 
this coordination it is hoped eventually to be | that they had been killed in battle, probably while 
e date of such civi Storming a castle, about 2000 B. C. This dis- 
x covery gives a clue to the manner of men who 
descended on Egypt from Thebes, conquered Mem- 
a ae started the second period of Egyptian 
Excavations near the famous pyramids of Gizeh 


m4 


= ~ D 
; ng 
ae 
< E ARCHAEOLOGY. 
‘The National Geographic Society's Beam expedi- 
m, under the leadership of Dr. A. E. Dougless, 
wersity of Arizona, continued its search for ancient 
+ nbers, the rings of whose wood might give new light 
on the chronology of the past. Through these re- 
hes the three-ring natural calendar is being 
nated with our own time reckonings, and 


eC un 

md 1927. ‘ 
. Attaches_ of the Grand Canyon Natio’ Park 
“Yeported the discovery of new cliff dwelltr ruins, 
neluding at least eight dwellings and possibly one or | reported by Prof. Herman Junker, University oi 
o Kivas, in the Clear Creek Canyon. Vienna, disclose the life history of Seneb, and reveal. 
Gale E. Wilson, Harvard Medical School, | 2 tomb with a true dome antedating by more than a 
Basket Maker Indian mummies dating | thousand years those resulting from foreign influence 

along the Nile. 

The Harvard-Boston expedition in the Sudan 
excavated the ancient Egyptian forts at Semna, 
above the Second Cataract, one of a line cf 17 
fortresses built in the Middle Kingdom to secure the 
river traffic between the Sudan and Egypt. Marks on 
the granite rocks under the fort walls show that the 


Prof. Fay-Cooper Misses G. Caton-Thompson and E. Gardner, 


ip. 
University of Chicago, states that so far as he is | excavating in the Fayum district of the Egyptian 
‘this is the first wholly post-European mound | desert, discovered an ancient irrigation system with 


ered in this country. a stone-lined reservoir of 86,000 gallon capacity, — 


dating from the reign of Ptolemy II. 
The Italian Government made studies of the ruins 
Sylvanus G. Morley, Carnegie Institution, | of five ancient cities of Cyrenaica in northern Africa, 
need the restoration at Chichen Itza, Yucatan, | including Cyrene, whence came Simon, the cross- 
‘the “Temple of the Two Lintels."” Carvings on the | bearer. : 
oor slabs place its date at 1014 A. D. Earl Morris, C. Leonard Woolley, director of the joint expedition 
arnegie Institution of Washington, announced the | of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania 
svation at Chichen Itza of a mosaic turquoise | and the British Museum, announced the discovery 
e, containing abcut 3,500 pieces >f turquoise. of the burial chamber of one of the queens of Ur. 
e Carnegie Institution e3 ition to Mexico | The qucen, decked in her royal robes, had the servants 
Central America, Dr. Sylvanus G. Morley, }| Who attended her in life placed with her in death. 
ir , reported that in the excavation of the oid | Those who buried her raided her husband’s tomb 
mpire city of Uaxactun, in northwestern Guatemala, | by breaking through the vault of the king’s chamber, 
huge sundial of which temples and a pyramid were | taking out the treasures, and hiding the hole with a 
he pa was unearthed. clothes chest. 
rof. and Mrs. George Grant MacCurdy, Yale The Oxford-Field Museum expedition at Kish 
ersity, found in the rock shelter at Merville, | unearthed a temple of the Sargonic period, dating 
,. two rare scraper knives sha from rock | from about 2700 B. C., below which was a sterile 
by Neand men of the Mousterian Age. | stratum seven feet thick. Beneath this, in turn, was 


Ss of topaz of unusual beauty. both in workman- 


UaAlicy. 
ish scientists examining clay beds at Hoxne, 
reached the conclusion that Neanderthal men 
_in Britain before the glacial period. A thick 
] lacial boulder clay was feund above the 
ratum — which the most primitive man-made 
ments were found. 
marble slabs in bas-relief were found on the 
polis hill at Athens, one showing a fight between 
and a cat, and the other revealing two young 
anding, hockey stick in hand, with the ball on 
e ground between. them, and the referee about to 


the Sumerian platform on which the stage tower and 
three great tempies of Kish were placed. In the red 
earth were found temple records and seals which date 
it before 2900 B. C. There were also found the 
remains of a woman with solid-gold fillet around her 
head, a quantity of gold, silver, and copper ornaments 
and a beautiful lapis lazuli seal. Still further down a 
number of tombs were discovered, in two of which 
were found complete four-wheeled and two-wheeled 
charicts, with the bodies of the four oxen which drew 
them. The wheels and platform of one were of 
on Edward Chiera feld director of the Ameriean 
r for the game to begin. r. Edward Chiera, field director of the Amer' 
Lega Shear, ES nieoton Pniveruity, reported | School of Oriental Research, discovered an enormous 
ca vation of the Main Street of Corinth. The| temple, of which 84 rooms thus far have been 
‘hfare was provided with 12-foot sidewalks, | excavated, near Kirkuk, Iraq. 
1ches above the level of the roadway. joint University of Michigan and Toledo 
re se years of work the markets of Trajan, in | Museum of Art expedition*reported the discovery of 
ome, were successfully unearthed by Italian govern- | the ancient city cf Opis near the Tigris River in Iraq. 
ent excavators. “ Among the many finds was a tablet containing a list 
tech’ excavators at Argos unearthed a limestone of dynastic kings, pad enghhpr dealing with the kings 
wh ngTa he text of an arbitration | 0! shak, ancient Opis. 
Speecon inomos. one "Tylissos, dating from The American School of Archaeology uncovered the 
e middle of the 5th century B. C. isite of what is believed to be the ancient city referred 
xeavating a group of 1500-year-old graves at | to in the Book of Joshua as “Kirjathsannah, which is 
», Sweden, Dr. T. J. Arne found in one the | Debir.”’ A well built fortress covering eight acres was 


of a man i oat. His | unearthed. ai ; 

ie hanced, on ee oe neg laced The discovery of the famous stables ot 4 King 

tm of the boat, and plenty of food had been | Solomon at Megiddo, was announced by P. L. O. 

‘or the journey. Iron arrowheads, a small | Guy, field director, University of Chicago. Megiddo 

‘and earthenware pots were included ante later eae st deni eure ae Were 

the g : ; i arranged in fi orses - : 
of the grave. Other tombs showed similar a eabec aa ouble.royn 37 2 horses 10-8 ts 


. Sanford and W. J. Arkell, Oxford Univer- | the mangers massive stone hitching posts which still 
O Botatine axes and hammers along the Nile, | contain the original tie holes. 
to those of tie Chellean period of the Stone | | Te tons at the site of Biblical Bethshan Tevealed 

Euro ‘ L i excay: 2 ; 

s <e anes Sa eal several ag meee har is Bo i Pt ae 
Ne rk i Museum's Egyptian | statement in Exodus’that meses the Great gathere 
om oe eae hactes a secret tomb below | certain Jews to build the city of Tamases in the 
vic een Hatshepsut had intended for her- 


Nile delta. 


high Nile level was 18 feet higher than at present. 4 


a red earth stratum five feet thick, which represents | 


£ 


f 


; 
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Remains of prehistoric cities, which flourished in 
the valley of the Indus more than 5000 years ago, 
were unearthed after six years of work at Harappa 


and Mohenjo-daro, India. 
ASTRONOMY. 


The Smithsonian Institution continued its work of 
solar radiation study at the National Geographic 
Society observatory at Mount Brukkaros, Southwest 
Africa, and at its other stations in Chile and Cali- 
fornia. The accumulating evidence still points to 4 
final disclosure of the relationship between fluctuaticns 
of solar radiation and weather changes, and increases 
the hope that long-range weather-forecasting, with 
all the great benefits that it would bring to mankind, 
may be the result of these studies. 

The California Institute of Technology announced 
that the International Education Bosrd had made an 
svpropriation to build a 200-inch reflector telescope. 
The Carnegie Institution of Washington and the Mt. 
Wilson Observatory will cooperate in the under- 
taking. It is expected that the new instrument will 
render possible the study of the 50,000 island uni- 
verses now known to exist beyond the Milky Way, 
reveal much new knowledge concerning the stars of 
our own galactic system, and aid in the solution of 
many of the problems of physics and chemistry 
dependant upon the enormous masses or temperatures 
or upon immense density or extreme tenuity such 
as are exhibited in celestial bodies. It is also expected 
that it will throw new light upon the Millikan cosmic 
rays and on the behavior and relationships of the 
binary stars. 

Dr. Robert A. Millikan described the evidence 
sipperting the hypothesis that the more abundant 
elements, like oxygen, silicon, and iron, are being 
formed at the present time out of the primordial 
ae and negative electrons, the former of whith 
3 the nucleus of the hydrogen atom. Through bal- 
loons carrying recording electroscopes 92% of the 
way to the top of the earth's atmosphere, it was found 
that the absorption coefficient of the cosmic rays 
discovered by Dr. Millikan was of the same order of 
magnitude there as at sea level. Other electroscopes, 
ten times more sensitive, were submerged in deep, 
high-altitude California lakes. By varying the depth 
it was found that the cosmic rays possess wave lengths 
23 much as three octaves apart. The highest 
frequency band among them showed such an enor- 
mous penetrating power that it passes through 200 
feet of water, the equivalent of 18 feet of lead, 
before becoming completely absorbed. This dis- 
covery of a banded structure in the cosmic rays shows 
that they are not produced like X-rays by the impact 
of electrons upon the atoms of matter—the fields 
needed to produce frequencies of the order of the 
cosmic rays would be 3,000 times as great as those in 
X-ray tubes. Computations of the wave lengths of 
rays resulting from atomic transformations reveal 
that there are no possible atomic transformations 
capable of yielding these enormously short waves 
except those correspond to the building up or 
creation of elements like helium, oxygen, silicon and 
icon out of hydrogen, or, in the case of the last two 
clements, out of hellum. Furthermore, it has been 
found that the penetrating power of the three bands 
of cosmic rays as tested in the atmosphere and the 
lakes agrees closely with the theoretical penetrating 
power of rays given off in the formation of helium, 
oxygen, and silicon out of hydrogen. 

Dr. Walter 5. Adams, Mt. Wilson Observatory, 
and Prof. Henry Norris Russell, Princeton University, 
succeeded, through a powerful new spectrograph, in 
securing stellar spectra photographs almost as 
detailed as those of the standard spectra of the sun, 
Antares and Betelgeuse, the giant red stars, were 
shown to have atmospheres perhaps a hundred times 
as dense as that of the sun, while Procyon, a dwarf 
star, has an atmosphere comparable to that of the sun, 

Prof. A. A. Michelson repeated his experiments in 
the field of ether drift and announced that the results 
obtained indicated that those obtained in the 
Michelson-Morley experiment were correct. Two 
years ago Dr. Dayton C, Miller, Case School of 
encies Science, made similar experiments which 
ylelded contrary results. 

Astronomers at Harvard Observatory announce 
the location of the center of our universe in the 

eneral direction of the constellation of the Scorpion, 

2,000 light years distant from the earth, and the 
conclusion that the sun and his family are revolving 
sxround the center of the galaxy at a rate of between 
200 and 300 miles a second. 

Dr. Harlow Shapley, Harvard College Observatory, 
announced his belief that Nova Pictoris’ flare-up in 
May, 1925, was caused by the collision of two stars— 
an event which occurs, on the average, only once in 
10,000,000,000 years. In 1928 a companion star was 
found beside it. Three rings have also been dis- 
covered encircling {t, which are believed to consist 
of material thrown out by three outbursts incident 
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to the collicion. Tbe expelled. material 1 traveling 
outward at a speed of about 60 miles second. 
Although the apparent collision occurred in 1390, the 
light announcing it reached the earth only in 1925. 

Prof. William Pickering and others studying the 
behavior of Neptune have concluded that there is an 
undiscovered planet outside of Neptune's orbit. 
They figure that it has a diameter of 6,300 miles, a 
mass half that of the. earth, and a very eccentric orbit 
which crosses that of Neptune. 

The Bureau of Standards announced the discovery 
of the presence of ionized cobalt in the sun. 

Dr. Seth B. Nicholson, Mt. Wilson Observatory, 
announced the discovery of the element, boron, in the 
sun 


Dr. Ira M. Freeman, University of Chicago, 
announced the discovery of evidence that coronium, 
found in the sun's corona in times of total eclipse 
is due to argon. ; 

Dr. Harlow Shapley announced.evidence that the 
stars are continually fed by vast showers of meteors. 

The Smithsonian Institution furnished the Aus- 
tralian government observatory at Canberra witb a 
set of two silver-disk pyrheliometers and a pyrano- 
meter for the establishment of solar radiation inves- 
tigations there es a check against the investigations 
of the Smithsonian-National Geographic Society 
Observatory at Mornt Brvkkaros, Southwest Africa, 
and those in Chile and Califognia. 

The U. S. Borean of Standards made a new mirror 
for the Perkins Observatory Ohio Wesleyan 
University. It ts 70 inches in diafneter and 11 inches 
thick. 

The Carnegie Institution of Washington issued an 
atlas of selected regions of the Milky Way. It 
embraces 35,700 prints of the galaxy made by Prof. 
Edward E. Barnard, Yerkes Observatory, and was 
edited by Dr. Edwin B. Frost, Director of that 
Observatory. 

Prof. I. S. Bowen, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, announced that the gaseous nebulae in the 
Milky Way are composed of oxygen and nitrogen in 
highly excitable state, due to the absence of a few 
electrons in the atoms of each gas. This was revealed 
by the absence of certain lines in the spectroscope. 

Dr. Edison Pettit, Mt. Wilson ~ Observatory, 
announced a close aoe between the amount of 
vltra-violet rays in the sun's light and the number of 
spots on the face of the sun. 

Dr. Harlow Shapley, Harvard College Observatory, 
announced evidence that many, if not all, stars are 
surrounded by meteors and comets. Those he 
examined with a spectroscope show & band indicating 
the presence of cyanogen, which forms when nitrogen 
and carbon unite. 

Prof. Arturo Posnansky and Dr. Rolf Muller an- 
nounced that studies of the Temple of the Sun in the 
ruins on Lake Titicaca, Peru, showed that it was 
signee As 13,000 years ago with solar observations 

M. Giacobini, Paris Observatory, discovered a new 
comet moving south in the constellation of Orion. 

Dr. K. Reinmuth, Heidelberg University, repo. 
the discovery of a new comet on February 22. : 


BIOLOGY. 


Ernest G. Holt_headed the National Geographic 
Society-Carnegie Museum expedition to Venezuela 
for the purpose of studying the migratory birds which 
spend their winters on the north coast of South 
America and their summers in the United States. 


The expedition will study their distribution among the . 


forest, grass, and other belts, attempt to throw new 
light on the development of the migratory instinct, 
and seek to gather new data on the origin of the many 
species which inhabit alike the coastal plain and the 
Orinoco Valley. The expedition will also concern 
itself with the study of other forms of animal fife 
and with the gathering of new data concerning the 
flora of the country. nee es 

Prof. Charles B. Lip: University of California, 
discovered living bacteria in rocks of the Algonkian 
Age estimated to be at least a quarter of a 
years old. The bacteria were found to 
different from forms now known, peche 
a strong family resemblance to ead like 
ePiae —_ ia found — beth Sgt 

uper-sonic, or sound waves too rapidl: 
to be heard, were weneace by_ Prof. BE. Newto =m 
Harvey, Prt niversity, and Alfred L. 
of Tuxedo Park, New York, by the use of a 
electrically driven crystal which created them at the 
rate of 406,000 per second. Under their impact blood 
corpuscles were warped, ‘twi an 
and living protoplasm in plant ceils was whirle 
until it separated into spinn! 
bi ermal WE 
erman scient reported the confirmation of th 

eee made ts ; ps by Prof. Alexander Gane 
witch, Moscow, tna e@ apex of certain rapidl: 
growing vegetable and animal tissues emit an ine 


bits, broken and dis-. 
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radliption. which has “power to stimulate the 
“growrh R Baoee with Which it is not in con- 
tact. bacteriologists demonstratea that 
this radiation also accelerates growth of the anthrax 
baciilus and other bacteria. The Siemens Flectrical 
Company found the same rays emanating from 
a) re animal tissue, such as cancer. 

The U. S. Biological Survey announced the banding 

- “A gg birds and the return of more than 10,000 
. Prof. Johannes Schmidt set out on a two-year 

Scientific cruise in the Pacific to locate the spawning 

grounds and migration routes of the Pacitic eels. 

In 1897 Dr, Alfred S. Warthin, University of 
Michigan, predicted that the fish tapeworm would 
within a few decades, become habitually present in 
Michigan. That condition now prevails. The Finns 
“who were coming to the upper peninsula at the time 
of the ion were infested with these tapeworms. 

The U. Biological Survey announced that an 
Arctic tern banded in Labrador, July 22, 1927, was 
found in France, October 1. A common tern banded 

_ on the coast of Maine in 1913 was found four years 
later in the delta of the Niger River, Africa. 

Dr. R..W. Lieby, North Carolina Department of 


Agricultura, announced that the study of a number 
of species of tiny wasplike insects which parasitize 
cater! snd other insect larvae reveals the fact 
that in one les twin insects always result, in 
another from 10 to 20 hatch from one egg, and in a 
othe Sr each egg yields as many as 150 in- 
divid' in the fourth species observed he found 
2,000 young coming from a single egg. 

A. H. Groth, Texas A. and M. College, reported 
the strange case of “Old Beck,” a mare mule that has 
aon birth to a daughter and a son; the son, in turn, 

sired & y colt now over a year old. An- 
other case was reported by Erasmus Haworth, 
Lawrence, Kansas, of a mare mule producing a foal, 
sired by a jack. 

Bobcats, mountain lions, and lynxes in the western 

_ States are being lured to poison bait with catnip oil. 
Dr. A. K, Fisher, walking through the Washington 
Zoo with a of catnip in his pocket, discovered 
that the mountain lion woke up as he p: . and a 
f reputed to be dangercus became friendly. 

Dr. A. Pailiot, France, reported the discovery of 
two new protozoa which are parasites of the Eu- 
ropean corn borer. 

Dr, Krederick Tilney, Columbia University, an- 

nounced a series of experiments which tend to indicate 
that. the homing sense in animals may be netic. 
he that the retina of the eye may be the 
organ of the bedy in which the sense resides. 
- Insects ¢hat are neither male nor female but vom- 
bine certain characteristics of both sexes were pro- 
duced by Prof. James W. Mavor, Union College, 
Schenectady, New York, through the exposure of 
fruit flies to the action of X-rays. These changes 
were brought about by the shift of the positions of 
chromcsomes. 

Dr. C. H. Danforth, Stanford University, found 
that in grafting a bit of skin from a chick of cne 

breed to that cf another the feathers of the grafted 


area would be like those of the chick that furnished 


the graft rather than like those of the one receiving it. 
Dr. N. N. Nassenow, of Russia, succeeded in grow- 
ing a new fcot on an unmutilated leg of a triton. 
_. Dr. Charles Sheard, Mayo Clinic, following a 
series of experiments with chicxens, announced that 
_ the yellow light rays of long wave lengths 
were just as important as the shorter violet and ultra- 
violet rays fcr normal growth and development. 
Prot. Robert Metheson and E. H. Hinman, Cornell 


_ University, discovered that a concentration of one 


and one-half parts borax to one thousand parts water 
is quickly fatal to the larvae of mosquitoes. They 
also. fo Chara. fragilis, an aquatic plant 
_somew. related to the seaweed family, is destructive 
to the life of mosquito larvae. 

_ Dr. BE. W. Brandes, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, headed an expedition which collected 167 
varieties of sugar cane in the tropical. districts of 
iapus and New Guinea, in the East Indies. 

t r. John K, Small, New York Botanical Garden, 
made a collection of seedlings of a tree resembling in 
some ways the yew, which represents the vegetation 


_of Florida a hundred thousand years ago, during the 
giacial epoch. The tree is locally Known as the 

ern, longing to the genus Tumion, and occurs 
nowhere in the world. 


_ Julian O. Miller, Cornell University, in studies of 
the relationship between temperature amd plant 
rarity produced six cabbage heads from one plant. 

_ W. F. Gericke, University ot California, produced 

water-grown flowers, including roses, that were more 

fragrant than those grown in the soil. 
Dr. W. A, Hamor, Mellon Institute of Industrial 

Research, Pittsburgh, demonstrated that the dittany, 
‘a plant growing in southern Europe and central Asia, 
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secretes a volatile oil, which in hot weather mak 
the air about the plant inflammable. eae 

Dr. Charles F.8wingle, National Research Council 
habs in See ae the growing of healthy 

pple trees from seeds produced in apples devel 
ary a ee blossoms. ap Me 
ur C. sbury developed a new X-ray movi 
camera by which he has been able to penetrate the 
inner secrets of the growth of a rosebud, and to study 
the processes of generation in plants. 

Compressed air has been found to assist a tree in 
overcoming the disturbance due to transplantation 
when forced in among the roots. It has also been 
found to stimulate trees in lawns where the densely 
matted grass prevents the terminal roots of the tree 
frem getting their needed suppiy of oxygen. 

Mr. Herbert C. Beeskow, University of Chicago, 
found that soy beans inereased their. caleium and 
ee content when treated with ultra-voilet 
Prof. N. Maximow, Russian plant physiologist, an- 
nounced that oats thrive best and riven curliee when 
sprouted at a low temperature. E 

The Missouri Botanical Garden announced the 
successful grafting of a tomate vine on a pctato 
stalk, on which tomatoes were produced’ above 
and potatoes below the ground. 

Dr. George D. Karpechenko, Botanical Institute, 
Detskoe Selo, Russia, succeeded in making a cross 
between a radish and a cabbage, the most distant 
cousins of the plant. world whose hybridization has 
yet been achieved. 

Dr. C, West and Dr. and Mrs. F. Kidd, working in 
the Low Temperature Research Station at Cambridge, 
England, found that by storing apples in chambers 
containing about 11% of oxygen and 10% carbon 
dioxide, the apple disease known as brown heart 
is checked in storage. : 

Miss A. L. Sommer and Prof. Charles B. Lipman, 
University of California, demonstrated that. zinc” 
and boron, in minute quantities are as essentivl to 
plant growth as are the vitamines to animal growtn. 


CHEMISTRY. 


The United States War Department announced 
methods of curing rubber which extend its life 
to 35 years. 

P of. Ht. Plausen, Hamburg, Germany, announced 
the development of a new cathode ray tube by which 
the rays ae bo. ght into the open and made ap- 
plicable to industrial progress on a large scale, and 
stated that with it the waste preducts of petroleum 
stius and coke ovens may be transformed quickly 
into rubber, a:cohol, acetic acid, and valuable drugs 
and perfumes; moist air into nitric acid; a mixture 
of nitrogen and hydrogen into ammonia; and 
isoprene into synthetic rubber. With it the milk 
from the rubber tree is quickly converted into a 
solid and inscluble state without the use of sulphur, 
the liquid forms of bakelite into the solid shape 
without heating, and coal, water, and air into al- 
cohol, menthol, acetic acid, and ether. 

Many new uses of furfural, a chemical derived 
from oat hulls, were in process of development. 
It is being used extensively in the manufacture of 
synthetic resins and moulding compeunds, in light- 
sensitive printing plates, as a preventive of fermenta- 
tion in glues and dextrin pastes, and in the prepara- 
tion of disinfectants and deodorizers. 

George Eastman, founder of the Lastman Kodak 
Company, announced and demonstrated a new 
method of making naturai-color motion pictures 
available for amateur use. 

George B. Welch, Cornell University, announced 
that it is possible, with modern dyes, to make more 
than two million separately distinguishable colors. 

Radium atomite, a new explosive more powerful 
than LNT, was tested at the California Institute 
of Technology and at the Government proving 
grounds near Washington with favorable results. | 

Dr. Jacob Papish, Cornell University, found that 
germanium is concentrated in smelter wastes: which 
remain after copper has been extracted irom enar- 
gite, a common copper-bearing ore. 

Methods of storing ether so that if may be pre- 
served for eight months without deterioration were 
announced by S. Palkin and H. k. Watkins; Pyra- 
gallol and permanganate are the preservatives. 

German chemists announced the development of 
a serum against hoof and mouth disease in. cattle. 

Prof. W. Lash Miller, University .of Toronto, 
demonstrated that bios, a substance that promotes 
growth in yeast, is really two substances, the crys- 
talline form of one of them being a form of inosite. 

By exposing potted plants to ethylene dichloride 
or ethylene chlornydrin in a tightly closed room, 
Dr. F. E. Denny, Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research, was able to arouse to activity many 
species that usually demand several months of 
dormancy before restiming growth. 

Casaba and honeydew nielons were added to the 
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list of fruits susceptible to artificial ripening under 
ethylene gas treatment, though this treatment does 
not increase their sugar content. 

Miss Adelia MeCrea discevered that. foxglove 
plants treated with ultra-violet rays produce 35% 
more digitalis than untreated plants. : 

Hafnium, a chemical element discovered in Den- 
mark, was found in the sun through spectroscopic 
studies made by Dr. eee F. Meggers, United 
States Bureau of Standards. By 

Drs. Gunter Cario and Joseph Kaplan, Princeton 
University, found that in a definite mixture of oxygen 
and nitrogen an electric discharge greatly excited 
the recently discovered aurora green, and red line 
of the spectrum. This discovery led to their repro- 
duction of the northern lights in the laboratory. 

Dr. Aristid Grosse, Russian chemist, announced 
the production of the missing element number 91 
and pamed it protactinium. It was _ discover 
simultaneously by Prof. Otto Hahn and associates 
in Berlin and by Prof. Frederick Soddy and associates 
in England in 13917. 

EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES. 

Dr. Thomas A Jaggar, America’s leading volcan- 
ologist, headed the National Geographic Society's 
expedition to the Pavlof Istand voleanoes off the 
Alaskan Peninsula, for the primary purpose of 
ascertaining the relationship between the Alaskan 
volcanoes and those of Hawaii and other parts of 
the world. The expedition discovered Many new 
veleanic cones, studied numerous strange types of 
ice formations, and gathered much data tending to 
confirm the theory of the drift of continents. 

Dr. Frank Wenner, United States Bureau of 
Standards, developed a new seismometer. A pen- 
dulumlike device supports a coil while magnets are 
fixed on the ground. The movement of the magnets 
while the coil remains stacionary generates a minute 
electrie current which passes through a delicate 
galvanometer, where it causes a tiny mirror to turn 
and to reflect a spot of light on a moving strip of 
photographic paper. 

Many cottages were destroyed and others damaged 
a = earthquake at Schwadorf, Austria, Oct. 10, 


OlJagtie volcano, Chile, was in eruption, Oct. 10, 

Falcon Island in the South Seas was reported as 
hay reappeared above the surface of the sea with 
its voleano in.eruption, Oct. 11. 

The United States Military cables between Juneau, 
Haines, and Skagway, Alaska, and from Ketchikan 
to Wrangell were broken Oct, 24, probably due to 
the earthquake of that date. 

Considerable damage was wrought by ‘an earth- 
quake in northern Chile, Nov. 14. 

An earthquake at Johannesburg, South Africa, 
Novy. 17, caused a fall of rock in the Crown mine, 
entomb. four Europeans and 27 natives. 

The voleano Liaima, southern Chile, was in full 
eruption Nov. 28. 

landslide near Gleichenberg, Austria, Nov. 29, 
killed eight workmen and injured five. 

Central Italy sustained a series of earth shocks 
Ree ot Piztralunga did considerable damage on 

ov. 


On Dee. 7, many square miles of land were re- 
Was ys be slowly rising out of the sea in the Cook 
et region. 


An earthquake shook the Semipalatinsk district, 
Russia, and caused the collapse of a number 0: 
houses on Dec. 12. 

On Dec. 18, Burma suffered a severe earthquake. 
Large buildings were damaged. Ragoon's central 

agoda was badly cracked, and many small Indian 

wellings were destroyed. 

On Dec. 26, an earthquake opened a fissure in the 
populous quarter of Rome. 

The volcano Krakatua, noted for one of the great- 
est eruptions of history, became intensely active 
on Jan. 4, 1927. 

An earthquake in the vicinity of Lake Baringo, 
East Africa, produced a great fissure in the side o 
the mountain on Jan. 9. 

Kilauea, Hawaii's great volcano, became intensely 
active Jan. 10. 

Several towns were badly damaged in Oaxaca, 
Mexico, Jan. 26. 

Walls were cracked and bridges damaged in a 
series of earth shocks that struck Jerusalem, Jericho, 
Tel-Aviv, and other cities in Palestine, Feb. 22. 

The side of the mountain Tranciio, ten miles 
from Lisbon, Portugal, developed a great landslide 
on March 6. 

A_ disastrous earthquake in the region of Rome 


resulted in the killing of several persong and the 
destruction of a eee of buildings on Narch 7. 
Four persons were killed and 1,000 houses des- 


troyed in two severe earthquakes in the Nemhan 
and Sistan districts, Persia, March 9 and 12." ra 
A landslide on Mount Serrat, Santos, Brazil, 
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anes as destroyed 16 houses, and | 

opie. ~ : 

Mexico City and its environs were visited by a 
Mareh 21. 

A quake in the province of Udine, mune fi March 

27, resi lted in ten deaths and the injury of pepe 

i on Mareh 


Smyrna was visited by an e 
31, resulting in 25 or more deaths and ury of 
fourscore other persons. Every factory ¢ imney 


collapsed and a number of in 
buildings at Tepekeui col- 
ain on April 2, with 
adjacent. Forty ki 
and 136 injured, with a loss of 1,970 buildings, was 


some 20 feet wide 
sides of the foothilis 


April 6. 
Southern 


Bulgaria, from the Black Sea to 
city of Philippopolis, 


was heavily shaken by an- 
earthquake on April 14, in which Borisovgrad 
suffered heaviest. Stara Zagora was also damaged. 
There were 20 deaths and 100 4 

Ninety per cent of the houses at Oaxaca, Mexico. 
were damaged by an earthquake which occurred 


on April 16. 

The town of Ituata, Peru, was laid in ruins and 
the districts of Ayapata and Ollaechea suffered 
severely from earthquake shocks,. April 17. 

Eleven were killed and. much damage 
was done at Corinth, by an earthquake which 


rocked Greece April 22. 
was done at Smyrna by 4 


Considerable damage 
quake on April 24. 
Tt was estimated that earthquakes in Bulgar 
24 to April 28, brought death to 103 
jury to 672 people. Nearly 275,000 were 
rendered homeless; 13,800 houses were completely 
destroyed, with 18,300 others rendered uninhabitablh 

‘An earth shock at Kalamaki on April 25 practically 
destroyed that Grecian watering ce. 

The eruption of the voleano at Depart- 
ment of Bukovina, R on April 28 caused 
day to change to night and a black rain to fall. 

A quake on April 30 destroyed 100 houses at 
Kiato and several at Nemea, near th. 

One person was killed and many injured by a quake 
which shook Desa Sinbar and neighbering towns 
Java, May 13. The quake was followed by a vol- 
canic eruption in the town of Timbang. 

Several buildings were damaged by a quake at 


was 
Standing at Jaen. 


A series of shocks drove people from their homes 


eir 
in panic at 1:30 o'clock in the morning in Tokyo, — 


Japan, May 21 

A quake damaged many towns in the State of 
Oaxaca, Mexico, on June 16. At Acapulco a tidal 
wave accompanied the quake. 

Vesuvius began to babe again on June 25. 

The voleano Mayon, Albay Province, Philippine 
Islands, became active on July 28 while the entire 
pa ao was being rocked by a series ef earth- 
quakes. 

On August 4, Pinotepa, Oaxaca, Mexico, was 
partly destroyed by the most violent earthquake 
ever recorded there. 

A voleanice eruption and tidal wave occ' along 
the coast of Paleower in the Dutch East Indies on 
Aug. 7, in which native boats were lost and many 
Fir = ie or : ured. f 

e€ province 0: orasan, Persia, was. visited by 
a severe earthquake Aug. 22, which killed 10 people 
at Nishapur and destroyed many buildings. mae 

(For recent eruptions of Mt. Etna, and earth- 
quake in Chile, since this record, see Chronology.) 


ENGINEERING. 


‘ » 
F. W. Peek, Jr., General Electrie Com , an 
nounced the successful storage of 3,600, volts of 
electricity in artificial clouds and its discharge in one 
ten-milhonth of a second. ‘ 
Members of the staff of the University of Berlin, 
at Mount Generoso, Switzerl were able, by 
suspending a wide-meshed wire net with an area of 
several hundred hee yards on a cable between 
two peaks to obtain nearly 2,000,600 volts of elec- 
tricity from a storm. ‘The sparks jumped across a 
15-foot gap _at the rate of about 1 per second for 30 
anferia, about 300 feck above the enrth, voltages es) 
x ve the v as 
eon O: Vs Boys noted Brite 
rof. C. V. Boys, n r using a 
specially designed two-lens Sarees See at the 
Alfred L. Loomis laboratory to get direct data on the 
duration and behavior of a lightning flash. 
General Electric Company engineers su 


at 


eceeded in’ 


} 


ee a ae a ee ae a ee lee. soo tn es Geel allan re eal 


aid 


ra picture of lightning striking a 220,000-volt 
petting 8 ple line“near Lake Wallenpaupack, Penn., 
_ With a cathode ray pe ae ae 
_-, The Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion 
_ of Aeronautics, in conjunction with the Army Air 
’ eat the Navy Air Service, and the Acronautics 
_ Branch of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
= ee 4p investigation of the lightning hazard 
- Frederick E. Terman, Stanford University, de- 
# velo) an inverted vacuum tube by which it is 
iz ole to reduce voltage and increase power. 
Bell Telephone engineers announced the develop- 
- ment of a radio-dialing device for the linking of radio 
and land-wire telephone systems, by which it may 
_ become possible to dial ships at sea, airplanes, and 
_ imaccessiple places, by radio. 
; The Army Air Corps developed an serial camera 
_ With& range of more than five miles. Areas of four 
peeauare miles may be photographed at a single cx- 


posure 

* John L. Baird sueceeded in transmitting radio 
_ vision pictures from his Londcn laboratory to Harts- 

dale, New Yor. 

_ +» The Bell Telephone Cc mpany transmitted motion 
1 picture scenes by wire from Chicago to New York. 
_. Jean Pajnieve succeeded in making a motion pic- 
_ture of the activities of certain ty of microbes. 

. Dr. Dayton C. Miller, Case School of Applied 
_ Science, Cleveland, annonnced the development of 
_ the “phoncdeik” by which he is able to make photo- 
7 pois records of both the original sound wave and 
_ the joud-speaker reproduction thereof, thus providing 
' ® basis for eta | distortion. 

_ | A new battery of boilers installed at the Siemens- 
Schuchert Works, Chariottenburg, Germany, de- 
_ velops steam st a pressure of 3,375 pounds per square 
- inch. Each boiler consists of a high, relatively 
4 slender, octagonal tower, with an open interior space 
_ surrounded by water tubes. The cos! dust, air, and 
_ water supplies are regulated electrically. 
Gesrge Claude, Paris, announced the development 
_ of a machine for utilizing the power derived from 
bringing water from the cold depths of the tropical 
1 seas im contact with that of the warm surface. He 
_ was able to develop 40 kilowatts in addition to the 
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| power necessary for the operation of the machine. 
_ . The U.S. Department of Agricultvre has perfected 
7 8 float made of a fiber known as pochote which carried 


15 times its: own weight in lead in water 189 days 
without sinking. 
_. The U.S. Navy developed a device which enables 
- men imprisoned in sunken submarines to escape. 
Cane this one may swim to the surface from a depth 
Of 225 feet. 
a By passing a direct electric current through steam 
_ condensation water, Fritz Hoyer, German scientist, 
_ was able to collect the cil into small foam flakes, thus 
_ Making filtration possible. 
‘. G. St. J. Perrott, U.S. Bureau of Mines, develo 
_ & method of shooting a photograph into the hardest 
-of ‘ated steel with the aid of high explosive nitro- 
ge \< 
i The Research Laboratory of the General Electric 
. Company announced the perfection of a red are ene 
_ employing neon gas which can shine through a thick 


¥ r. W. R. Whitney, General Electric Company, 
S demonstrated a 15,000 watt vacuum tube. With it 
he lit electric lamps without wires or socket, warmed 
- nearby ge haeug and cooked sausage without fire. 
_ The Moffat tunnel, with a bore 6.11 miles long, 
- and costing $18,000,000 was formally opened in Colo- 


~. 


3 The televox or mechanical man invented by R. J. 
> Wensley was further perfected during the year and 
many new fields for his activities demonstrated. 
Alfred V. del’crest developed a galvanometer with 
_ which a flaw no bigger than a pinhead can be detected 
" in the center of a steel wheel, without cutting, scratch- 
_ ing or marring the surface of the metal. 
Prof. Paul M. Nikiforov, Russian Academy of 
Science, perfected a er weighing only a 
few pounds which is being used by Russian engineers 
in locating the proposed Turkestan-Siberia railroad. 
__A new torsion balance was developed in England 
_ with which it is possible to locate gold in the ground 
_ and to indicate the position of mineral lodes. 
_. It was announced that Hungarian investigators 
had succeeded in developing a printing fae which 
@liminates the use of metal type. t reproduces 
letters on reels by photography as its keys are 


struck. 
Great Britain developed a tiny Sept yd fight- 
2 airplane capable of climbing 5 miles vertically in 
bt) poeta ts special prey in war would be big 
m * . 
ay ‘ GEOGRAPHY. 
General—Dr. Alex L. duToit, South African 
announced that the similarities between 
field formations in South Africa and Brazil 


* 


geclogist, 
‘diamond 
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tended to confirm the “continental drift theory” 
and to point to the union of South America and 
South Africa in the diamond-forming age. 

Arturo Ferrarin, in his nonstop flight from Rome 
to Brazil, broke the record by logging 4,736.7 miles. 
This also surpasses any flight recorded among birds. 
The greatest nonstop bird flight was from the 
Crozet Islands to Rottnest Island, off the coast of 
Australia, made by a giant albatross which flew 

miles carrying about its neck a message from 
13 shipwrecked sailors from the French vessel 
Tamarais. 

The President of the National Geographic Society 
made an around-the-world survey of conditions a 
deeade after the World War. He crossed Siberia, 
visited Korea and Japan, and returned to Washing- 
ton via Vancouver. 

North America—Dr. Thomas A. Jaggar, director 
of the National Geographic Society's expedition to 
the Paviof Volcano group, along the Alaskan penin- 
sula, reported a strange near-glacier of mammoth 
proportions, which he termed an “ice-jumble,” 
and which, he announced, was unlike anything ‘he 
ever had seen before. The material in it consists 
of ice, gravel boulders, pumice, ash, and sand, in a 
hummocky sea. Dr. Jaggar also studied a great 
group -of pinnacle-formed peaks on the peninsula 

nown as the Aquileen Pinnacles, averaging 4,800 
feet high, and resembling a vast number of symmetri- 
eally formed church spires. 

The United States Geological Survey mapped 
more than 1,000 square miles of Alaskan wilderness 
by means of the airplane-packhorse method. 

Army Air men, cooperating with the United States 
Geological Survey, New over many States and 
photographically mapped over 10,000 square miles 
of territory. 

Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, Smithsonian Institution, 
announced the conclusion that the early peoples of 
pn eg came by way of the Siberia-Alaska Penin- 
sula. 
The Stoll-McCracken expedition of the American 
Museum of Natural History returned from the 
Aleutian Islands with a large amount of scientific 
material, among which were four human mummies. 
The careful study of these, it is hoped, will throw 
new light upon the dispersion of races in North - 
America. 

Prof. C. O. Sauer, University of California, an- 
nounced that he had found a shift of about 250 
miles in the southern limit of the Sonora desert in 
Mexico. He believes that the northward movement 
took place since the latter part of the Ice rae and 
probably was due more to the displacement ©: clima- 
tic belts than to geologic change. : 

Jobn H. Cornyn announced evidence of an Indian 
culture in Mexico older than the civilizations of 
both the Toltecs and the Aztecs. These people 
were the Chichimecs who had a ritual and ceremonial 
of their own. Both the poet-king, Nezabualcoyotl, 
and his distinguished successor, Nezahualpillp, of 
the Aztecs, prided themselves on their Chichimec 


origin. 

South America—Commander George M. Dyott 
returned safely from his expedition in search of 
Col. P. H. Fawcett. After making his way down the 
Xingu River to the Amazon, he announced that 
Col. Fawcett had undoubtedly been killed by hostile 
Indians. cto ie; 

Dr. and Mrs. Herbert Spencer Dickey returned 
from an expedition to the tributaries of the Orinoco 
River in search of White Indians, supposed to live 
there. Forty thousand feet of film showing life 
among the Indians were made under the joint 
auspices of Harvard University and Pathe. 

J. Tozzi Calyao headed a Brazilian government 
expedition to trace out the course of a tributary of 
the Madeira and to study the rubber resources of 
the region. k 

Africa—Dr. Ralph Linton, Field Museum of 
Natural History, announced that he had found the 
basis of Madagascar culture to be Asiatie rather 
than. African and that the Indonesians probably 
reached there 2000 years ago. 

Dr. Ernest Cadle led a Chicago expedition into 
the Kalahari desert of Southwest Africa, believing 
that there might be found the cradle of mankind. 

Capt. G. Shortridge, director of the Kaffrarian 
Museum at King William’s Town, Southwest Africa, 
reported that five year’s work had resulted in the 
c oe of 50 new species and subspecies of mam- 
mals. i 
Asia—The Roerich expedition, which has been in 
the heart of Asia since 1924, reached Darjeeling with 
what it held to be evidence of prehistoric religious 
unity under Nature worshiping Druids. 

An Italian expedition headed by Prince Aimone 
of Savoia-Aosta spent the season in the Karakorum 


jon. 
‘apt. W. R. Hay returned to England from a 
successful. endeavor to climb: Mount Preghal, India. 


We reported that the once hostile Mahsud tribesmen 
who formerly did everything to prevent the purdal 
or veil.of their country being lifted gave him ready 
assistance in climbing the mountain. 

‘Announcement was made of the completion of 
the survey of the territory of Nepal, under the 
auspices of the Survey of India Department. The 
territory is nominally an independent State about 
a3 large as England and Wales and within its borders 
igs located ‘Mount Everest, the world’s highest 
Taountain. 

urope-—Prot. Zommerfeld, of the Oslo, Norway 
Institute for the Comparative Study of Cultures, 
was engaged in the preparation of a joint Norwegian- 
Russian expedition to Daghestan and neighboring 
territory, which will undertake a five-year program 
of study of the languages and dialects of the region. 
Prof. Zommerfeld hopes to trace many new philologi- 
eal relationships through these studies. In the western 
Caucasus he already has found a Cherkesso-Abkha-~- 
sian tongue strongly resembling the speech of the 
American Indians. 

In 1905 it was predicted that Monte Arbino would 
ultimately crash into the Arbedo Valley, Switzerland. 
In 1927 the Swiss Federal ope ee Survey issued 
warnings that the villages in this region should be 
evacuated. This was done, hence the small loss of 
life when the mountain finally crashed. It had been 
moving since 1888. 4 

Oceanographic—The non-magnetic laboratory 
yacht. Carnegie set sail in May for a 3-year terrestial 
magnetism survey for the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. Oceanographic and radio transmission 
investigation will constitute by-products of the 
expedition. ; 

The United States Coast Guard Oceanographic 
expedition reported the average width of the Labra- 
dor current to be 110 miles. 4 

An expedition of the University of California, 
headed by Prof. J. Edward Hoffmeister and Prof. 
Harry S. Ladd, visited the South Sea Island of 
Falcon of the Tonga group. It was found to be 
land in the making, due to the presence of a volcano 
which continually belches forth great. amounts of 
ash. In 1926 there was a barely visible short reef. 
To-day it is an island of considerable elevation and 
several miles long. 

Through the development of an entirely new type 
of pendulum for gravity measurement, it has become 
possible to use a submarine as a floating varey 
observatory. This new pendulum, invented by Dr. 
FP, A. Venning Meinesz, of the Geodetic Commission 
ot Holland, consists of 3 pendulums arranged as 
2 pairs, all. having the same period, but swinging 
gomewhat out of step. Tiny mirrors attached to 
them reflect beams of light back and fo to one 
another, and thence to a strip of photographic 
paper. In this way a stable platform ceases to be 
essential, and it is expected that gravity observations 
beneath the surface of the sea will give a more accu- 
rate figure for the weight and shape of the earth 
than hitherto has been possible. The Dutch and 
American Governments are cooperating in gravity 
determinations with this pendulum. 

Dr. I. N. Nielsen, Danish hydrographic authority, 
ennorneed the confirmation of the theory that the 
heavily saline waters beneath the surface of the 
Mediterranean circulate at a depth of from to 
3 miles in the nearby Atlantic as far north as Ireland 
and as far south as the Cape Verde islands. 

Polar—Three expeditions were headed for the 
South Polar regions to lay siege upon the secrets of 
the Anta~ctic continent. The first of these was that 
led by Commander Richard E. Byrd, which sailed 
in a, fleet of four ships—the City of New York, the 
Eleanor Bolling, the Sir James Clark Ross. and the 

}. A. Larsen—and was the most elaborately equipped 
expedition that ever has undertaken polar research. 
More than a million dollars were spent in outfitting 
it. Besides the ships' crews it carried a complement 
of 82 scientists, engineers, aviators, radio experts, 
etc. ‘The larder contained 1,200 different items, 
including 30 tons of poultry and beef, 5 tons of ham 
and bacon, 60 tons of groceries, and other things in 
proportion. Four planes—a big Ford trimotored 
plane for the polar dash, and three smaller ones for 
scout_work—snow motors and caterpillar tractors, 
as well as 79 dogs, were taken along. It was the plan 
of the expedition to spend two years on the Antarctic 
continent, using the old Amundsen camp on the Bay 
of Wheles, Ross Sea, as the main base, and to lay 
its route to the Pole midway between those of 
Amundsen and Scott: The expedition’s main 
studies will inchide the origin of Antarctic storms, 
the nature of the polar ice eap, the relationship 
between the Andes Mountains and the ranges of the 
Polar continent, unity or division by straits of the 


Antarctic and mass, and the problem of how the 


oy ae electric charge of the earth is replenished. 
a 
to the Antarctic on a whaling vessel from Montevideo. 


Sir George Hubert Wilkins expedition went 


tions. 

The third expedition was that of Commander 
Douglas G. Jeffrey, R. N., of Canada. He planned 
to land at Graham Land and to explore the coast 
of the Wedell Sea as far as Coats Land, which lies 
across the Polar continent from Ress Sea. If his 
flight along the Weddell Sea coast proves successful 
he may thereafter decide to attempt to fly across the 
continent via the South Pole to Ross Sea. 

(For a description of the Nobile expedition to the 
North Pole and of the Wilkins flight from Alaska to 
Spitsbergen, see page 740. 

The Coast Guard eutter Marion returned in Sep- 
tember from exploration of the sea area between 
Labrador and Greenland. The primary purpose of 
the expedition was to trace the origin and movements 
of icebergs that in spring infest the waters off the 
Grand Banks. At Jacobs Haven, Greenland, was 
found a 4-mile entrance to @ great basin completely 
filled with giant bergs, all mo toward the sea. 
It was described as resembling # giant freight yard 
almost completely filled with huge moving white 
masses of ice. The Marion expediticn reported the 
discovery of a vast under-the-surface ocean eurreDt 
which appears to sweep from the Antarctic into the 
Aretic. It also was discovered that waters off the 
western coast of the Island are becoming warmer 
and that the continental shelf of Greenland is a half 
mile narrower and with bolder slopes than shown 
on the ocean charts. : 

The University of Michigan weather observatory 
at Mount Evans, Greenland, continued its work 
begun in 1927. On January_16 it reported a storm 
with a 120-mile-an-hour wind, a barometric pressure 
of only 28.29 inches. The observatory hopes to be 
able to gather data that will be of major value in 
forecasting North Atlantic storms. ; 

Maj. L. T. Burwash, of the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s geodetic staff, left for the Arctic to locate the 
north msgnetie pole again and to ascertain how much 
it has shifted since it was visiteé by Amundsen 
twenty _yeers ago. 

The Rawson-MacMillan-Field Museum ex’ 
to northern Labrador returned after a 14-moenth 
stay in the Arctie. The expedition discovered vast 
mineral deposits, including mica, iron, asbestos, 
graphite, a soda lime, and feldspar. Dr. Strong, 
anthropologist of the party, lived for six weeks with 
the Nascapee Indians who never had been studied 
and Alfred CG. Weed, its ichthyologist, found numbers 
of species of fish of amazingly brilliant colors. 

Riis Carstensen, of Denmark, Ied an expedition 
to the waters between Greenland and Baffin Island 
for a study of the possibilities of eammercial fisheries 
there, and at the same time for the study of iceberg 
formaticn in the fjords of west Greenland. 

The Russian viet Government supported 2 
flying expedition to Nicholas Il. Land and other 
Arctic outposts, and it was while engag in that 
work that the Russians rendered such important. aid 
in the reseue of members of the ill-fated Nobile 
expedition. 


on: 


GEOLOGY. 


Dr. William Bowie, U. S. Coast and Geadetic 
Survey, announced that the earth is cooling at the 
rate of 1° F. every 9,000,000 years; that the radium 
lead determination of the age of sedimentary rocks 
shows a span of 1,500,000,000 years; that this era 
began when the temperature fell below 212° F.; 
that the present average temperature of the earth is 
approximately 50° F.; that the waters of the oce: 
have fallen as rain 250,000 times since the beginni 
of the sedimentary processes and that, the leachings 
they have brought down to the sea om each return 
through the rivers account for the ocean’s salinity. 

Rev. F. A. Tondorf, S. J., seismologist of George- 
town University, Washington, announced that ob- 
servation of the peculiarities of planetary orbits, studies 
of the rate at which the moon is from the 
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Archipelago, and of which the East Indies constitute 
Geologists 
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Dr. Edwin T. Hodge, University of Ore on 
Geologist, announced the discovery at Clarno, in 5 
ohn Day Gorge, of 30 strata of lava, between many 
of which are the remains of great forests of trees of 
now extinct species. 
we Dr. Marland P. Billings described before the 
ks Big Society of America a collapse of a con- 
Siderable sector of the earth’s crust in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, through an under- 
Mining invasion of liquid granite geological ages ago. 
Great masses of the crust dropped into the sea of 
liquid granite, to a depth of at least 3,500 feet. As 
the granite cooled and solidified it ‘encased this 
‘ material, which may now be studied in the 
_ formations of that region where erosion has laid it 
_ bare. At Oslo, Norway, and at Ilimausauk, Green- 
| znd. similar phenomena occurred about the same 
e. 


y: MEDICINE. 


The U. S. Public Health Service reported an in- 
increase of 250 cases of smallpox a week over the 
Previous year in the United States. In St.. Louis, 
which has systematic school-child vaccination, there 
‘had not been a single case of the disease in the 
Schools for 33 years. 

Records of 5,749 infants vaccinated at birth 
against tuberculosis and living amid tuberculous 
_ Surroundings show a mortality of only 3.1% against 

| & mortality of 8.5% for unvaccinated children. 

_ Among the children who had reached the age of 

_ three years the death rate dropped to zero. 

_ __Dr. Jean V. Cooke, Washington University School 

“ of Medicine, St. Louis, announced successful vac- 

_ ination of children against both chicken pox and 

~ measles. 

‘a Drs. W. Loyd Aycock and Eliot H. Luther, Har- 

_ vard Medical School and the Vermont Department 

_ of Health, announced that the serum treatment 
_ administered in the early stages of infantile paral- 
d eo . meres the percentage of total paralysis from 
y 6% to fo 
de Dr. Konrad E. Birkhaug, University of Rocnester 
_ Sehool of Medicine, announced the development, after 
_ four years of research, of an erysipelas antitoxin. 
>; Dr. Russel L. Cecil, Belleyue Hospital, reported 
_ excellent results in the treatment of pneumonia of 
_ types one and two with a serum developed by Dr. L. 
_ D. Felton, Harvard University. 
__ Bight lepers were released from the National 
Leper Home at Carville, La., apparently cured. 

? r. J. H. Musser, New Orleans, announced that 
_ Most types of heart pain, particularly that in angina 

net can be relieved by the administration of 

_ euphyliin. 

. Frederick Hoeizel, University of Chieago, announced 
that a diet low in sugar and starch reduces sus- 
ceptibility to colds. “ 

-. Warner S. Bump and S. M. Crower, Univerity of 
Tilinois Medical School, reported a method of repair- 

ing accidental breaks of the kidney duct in opera- 

tions. 

- Dr. Max Ludin, Basel, Switzerland, developed a 

hod of pumping air into the cavities of the brain 

) before X-ray diagnosis for tumors. In the case of 

e medulla, he uses a specially prepared oil, and thus 

j is able the better to detect tumor. 

_ Dr. Oliver Kamm announced that the control of 

water supply in the tissues of the body is exercised 

py the beta hormone, a secretion of the post-pituitary 


ors re a & 


: Ee 


re 


_ gland at the base of the brain. 

__Dr. Helen R. Hosmer studied the effect on animals 

of short radio waves of from 12 to 30 meters length. 

Considerable and rapid increases, of temperature 
were noted. She points out that it may be possible 

to kill the germs of many diseases by electrically 


; fevers. 
Bet itiam L. Robinson, Toronto, announced 


yidence tending to prove that the spleen is a sort 
Bor electro-magnetic filter, that removes from the 
-plood such waste particles as broken-down red blood 
cells, certain colloidal toxins, and negatively charged 
eria. — 
‘ ge injecting a harmless dye into a vein and. taking 
samples of blood from an artery every second, using 
@ specially designed apparatus for the purpose, the 
staff of the Louisville (Kentucky) School of Medicine 
_ was able to determine that the time it takes for blood 
to flow fromthe vein. through: the heart and back 
¢hrough the artery is 23 seconds, and that the heart 
uumps blood at the rate of 5.2 liters per minute. 
~ Prof. Otto Warburg, Berlin, reported the discovery 
‘of a catalyst in the blood which controls the con- 
-yeyance of the oxygen of the air from the lungs to 
the muscles. 
2 h S. Lillie, University of Chicago, dis- 
a similarity between nervous action, 
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Syn 2 e rine was developed by Dr. K. K, 
Chen, Johns Hopkins University. This drug is used 
extensively to relieve hay fever and asthma, to dilate 
the pupils of the eyes before examination, and to 
contract congested membranes of the nose, 

_Proft. Ernst A. Pohle and Walter S. Huxford, 
University of Michigan, developed a practicable 
device for measuring the dosage in ultra-violet ray 
treatment. It consists of a photo-electric cell con- 
taining a radio amplifier capable cf magnifying ex- 
tremely small electrical current to the point that it 
will register on an ordinary switchboard galvano- 
meter. Through the introduction of cadmium the cell 
* foucetaty. Sensitive to those waves which effect the 
_ A method of micro-analysis has been worked out 
in Austria and America for the determination of the 
quality of gland extract drugs, in some cases valued 
at $100,000 an ounce. 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Metropolitan Life Insurance 

Company, estimeted that the cost of cancer in the 
United States amounts to $800,000,000 annually. 
__ Dr. James B. Murphy, 0. M. Helmer, and Ernest 
Sturm, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
announced that the substance that causes chicken 
tumor closely resembles the enzymes which de- 
compose sugar in alcoholic fermentation, and digest 
food in the alimentary tract. 

Dr, Ellice McDonald, University of Pennsylvania, 
announced that cancer cells are ordinary body cells 
which are compelled to live in the wrong liquid 
environment. People suffering from acidosis, he 
reported, are practically immune from cancer. 

The U. S. Children's Bureau reported cnly one case . 
of rickets among 600 Porto Rican babies studied and 
this was that of an infant who had spent five of its 
six months in a cellar lighted only by electricity. 

Irradiated ergosterol, the new rickets remedy 
which is so powerful that one ounce will do the work 
of six tons of cod liver oil, came into wide use, = 

European laboratories demonstrated the avyail- 
ability of the Rosenheim color test for vitamin A in 
cod liver oil. 

The Kansas State Agricultural College, after pro- 
longed tests with students suffering from nutritional 
anaemia, announced that a dosage of a teaspoonful of 
cod liver oil daily resulted in every case in an increase 
of red cells in the blood and a corresponding improve- 
ment in the physical condition. 

Drs. David Macht and Isaac Pels, Baltimore, an- 
nounced the discovery that the blood of pemphigus 
patients contains toxins which are capable of check- 
ing the growth of young plant seediings.. A similar 
test was devised by which pernicious anaemia can b 
distinguished from other types of that disease. 

Dr. William Rowan, University of Alberta 
Canada, found that hawks and owls on a diet o' 
sparrows and chicken heads with feathers were cured 
of artificially induced rickets. The preen gland of 
the domestic fowl is a rich source of cholesterol, one 
of the parent substances of vitamin D. 

Dr. Herbert M. Evans, University of California, 
announced the discovery of a new vitamin known as 
vitamin F. He has also to his credit the discovery 
ef vitamin E. 

Dr. Edward B. Vedder, U. 8. Army Medical Corps, 
and R. T. Feliciano, chemist of the Manila Bureau 
of Science, found that through the staining of rice 
grains with an iodine solution those external layers 
which contain the beri-beri preventing factor may, 
by simple inspection, be determined with reasonable 
accuracy. 

U. S. Public Heaith Service experts, testing the 
atmosphere of Manhattan, found that the city’s 
smoke screen cuts out 42% of the morning sunlight 
and 18% o the ae ag this percentage being even 
higher in y weather. 

Saior oe Wood, U. 8S. Army Medical School, an- 
nounced that succinchlorimide has proved a positive 
disinfectant for germ-laden water without boiling. . 

Dr. H. CGC. Benedict, Northwestern Universlt: 
Dental School, found that human teeth give o 
various types of fluorescence under ultra-violet 
radiation. The white aren that marks the beginning 
of cavity-forming troubles does not fluoresce, . — 


PALEONTOLOGY. ; 


Dr. Oliver P. Hay, U.S. National Museum 
presented evidence that human beings lved in 
America during the first interglacial peried, about 
400,000 years ago. Human bones and man-made 
implements were found in Florida in association 
with remains of an extinct elephant, a giant beaver, 
an enormous armadillolike creature, and several 
species of horses and camels. 

Dr. Harold Cook, Colorado Museum of Natural 
History, unearthed in the fossil beds of western 
Nebraska the skeleton of a man in strata of the inter-~ 
glacial period, together with fossilized bone weapons | 
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that heles pahee to mote belonged to him, including [| Heaton 
; nD i ea fife. : See oe vient oe in S 5 
i * or Ales Hrdlicka, Smithsonian Inet teaston. an- . Lofty and Flinders mountains 
nounced that a study of Neanderthal skeletal ma- | southern Australia. ; 
terial, particularly of the skulls, tends to the con- ; PHYSICS. 
clusion that Neanderthal man belonged to the same Through the development of a 
species of which modern man is a member. He foe with five times the resolvi 
pointed out that the gap between the highest. type of i 
Neanderthaler and the lowest type modern is no 
greater than the gap between the highest and the 
lowest of either the Neanderthaler or the modern. 
pr. J. W. Gidley, Smithsonian Institution, an- 
nounced that the human bones exeavated in deposits | whole number. - : 3 
‘at Melbourne and Vero, Florida, were clearly Using an instrament known as the sonic inter- 
Pleistocene in their origin. ferometer, which was developed by Prof. J. C. — 
Dr. Kenneth Sanford, University of Chicago | Hubbard, Johns Hopkins, and Alfred L. rts, 
ptian expedition, announced the unearthing of | at the latter’s private laboratory in Tuxedo rk, 
relics in the Sahara, indicating the existence of a | New York, Egbert B. Freyer, in collaboration w 3 
barbaric civilization 100,000 years old in that | Prof. Hubbard and Donald H. Andrews developed a — 
= i method of measuring the physieal properties of 
liquids by determining how fast sound travels in 
them. ‘ Fas << 
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finding of fossit creatures of ‘sandw 
-and crayfish type in what be co D 
rocks in the Mt. 


tin. 


on. 3 
_ Excavating Kent's Cavern at the English seaside 
resort of Torquay, a committee of paleontolcegists j 
- discovered a collection of 22 flint tools which belong The Heckscher Foundation awarded $34, 
to the Cro-Magnon successors of the Mousterian | twelve professors and their assistants at ‘ 
_ branch of the low-browed Neanderthalers. University to enable them to take up nine me 
Three skeletons of Cro-Magnon times were dis- | projects. Each one will coneern itself with radiant 
covered in the Vallee du Roe, Charente, France— | energy of a particular wave length. ies 
“a they were of a man about fifty, a woman, and a X-rays of unprecedentedly short -wave lengths 
youth just cutting his first wisdom tooth. were produced in a million-volt tube by ‘co 

Dr. Charles W. Gilmore, U. S. National Museum, | Lauritsen and R. D. Bennett, California Instit 

- excavated remains of a number of dinosaurs in north- 
ern Montana, representing the armored, flesh-eating, 
and duck-billed species. One appears to be a species 
new to science and another the second of its kind 
ever discovered. 

Prof. Alfred S. Romer, University of Chicago, de- 
scribed the unfossilized skull of an extinct camel of 
the genus Camelops with a bit of dry flesh still 
clinging to the bone, which was found by two high 
school boys of Fillmore, Utah. The discovery ap- c Prof. 

__ parently shortens the period of extinction by hun- | University, declare: 

= dreds of thousands of years. wholly new field in the study of molecular struc 

A fossilized wing-bone of a pterosaur was received | and constitutes a convincing proof of the quant) 

se from Oregon by the U. S. National Museum. It is | theory of light. ‘ howl 
‘the first flying lizard bone that has been found in a According to researches at the Physico-Techni 
non-crushed state, and shows how these creatures | Institute of Germany the demolition of a single atc 
lightened their bones to combine a maximum of | of aluminum or magnesium requires on an ave! 
strength with a minimum of weight. The fossil } one million alpha particles, or free electrons. __ in 
represents the farthest west of all flying reptiles dis- Prf. William D. Harkins, University of Chicago, 

covered to date. announced the taking of about 100,000 m a 
‘Studying the fossil bones of the Pleistocene mam- | ture photographs in the study of the collisions 

_ mals in the Rancho la. Brea collection at the Los } atoms, in which the tracks of approximately 
Angeles Museum, Prof. Roy L. Moodie found sug- | atoms have been follows. In the p e 0! 
gestion of the presence of rickets in the thigh-bone |] atoms through 100,000,000,000 air m 
_. of a giant wolf, Aenocyon dirus. about 30 sharp collisions were noted._ ae 
Dr. David White of the U. S. Geological Suryey } Prof. George P. Thomson, University of Aberdee 

‘reported numerous fossil remains of algae in the rocks | reported evidence that electrons may be waves | 

near the bottom of the Grand Canyon of Arizona. sembling light or radio waves, or that they are at 

‘Five different species in the Proterozoic rocks were | least accompanied by such waves. Using a thin film — 

identified. of pure gold, far thinner than the thinnest gold leaf, — 

= Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews, American Museum of | he was able to pass electrons through the gol 
> Natural History, announced the discovery of many | molecular iattice and to detect waves much sh 

_ fossils of hitherto unknown species of extinct animals z 

in Mongolia. Many of these were found in Eocene 
. deposits and clearly date back to the dawn of the 

Age of Mammals. 
an Lieut. Col. Sir Edgeworth David, emeritus pro- 
_ fessor University of Sydney, Australia, reported the 
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FRANKLIN INSTITUTE MEDAL WINNERS. 
(15 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


_. The Franklin Institute awards eight medals for Hale, Dr. George Eli J027).— = 
accomplishment: in different fields. Lorentz, Hen errno ¢iorF): 2PAyt 
The Franklin Médal, the highest award, is made | Marconi, Guglielmo (1918). : 
or an outstanding career in physical sciences; the | . Mendenhall, Thomas Corwin (1918). 
Elliott Cresson Medal, for discovery and original | Michelson, Albert A. (1923). 
r h; the Howard N. Potts Medal for important Modjeski, Ralph (1922). 
inventions; the Louis Edward Levy Medal for the Nernst, Prof. Walter. (1928). 
f paper of highest merit, published in the Journal of | Onnes, Heike Kamerlingh (1915). 
The Franklin Institute during the preceding year; Parsons, Sir Charles Algernon (1920). 
- the George R. Henderson Medal for inventions or | Planck, Prof. Dr. Max (1927). 
_ discoveries in railway engineering; the Walton Clark Rea, Samuel (1926). : 
, Medal for advances in the gas industry; the John | Richards, Theodore William (1916). — 
_. Price’ Wetherill Medal for discoveries, inventions, Rutherford, Sir Ernest (1924). 
_ and utilization of facts already known, and the Sprague, Frank J. (1921). : 
Edward Longstreth Medal for elementary inventions Squier, George Owen (1919). 
Pa taal oy in. physical science. ag apenas vice (une. 
_ Franklin Medals have been awar a | omson, Prof. Ribu ee Te 
-» ing scientists: ee 16 beter w Thomson, Sir J eae John (i929). vt 
Arrhenius, Svante August (1920). ten. Ee ae Bare, 
Bohr, Prot. Niels (1926 Zeeman, Prof. Pieter (1925). i 
’ » Niels (192 ) The Cresson Medal of the Institute w: 
Brush, Charles F. (1928). in 1928 to Henry Ford, ‘in consideration 
; : inventive ability and power of organiz: 
means of. which he was able to eflect. 


it behaved in the same way as X-rays and 
waves. 
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m, Thomas Alva (1915). roduction of automobiles, revolutioni: 
Fabry, Charles (1921). dust: ding éxecutive pe 
Ferrie, Auguste Gustave, General (1923). industriat ieaente = a a 
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ine 1928, just ended, has witnessed a com- 
‘plete revolution of the motion pieture industry. 
ae ich started from what seemed to be a temporary 
eal elty twenty years ago and has grown into an 
industry which has invested in it $1,500,000,000. 
The importance and the far-reaching effects of 
_ this upheaval can scarcely be measured by this brief 


_ Statement. 

_ . At Hollywood, chief studio center of the entire film 
industry, motion picture stars, directors and pro- 
ducers of yesterday are running about trying to grasp 
the principles of the newest art in movies, so as not to 
be dislodged from the niches they have been occupy- 
g at high salaries until now. 

_ By “sound” is meant musical accompaniment to 
~ motion pictures, mechanically recorded to play in 
_ synchrony with motion pictures, also “sound effects,” 

such as hiul reproductions of gunfire, splashing 

; *, Sirens, locomotives, noises, bells, ete. 

_ __ By “talkies” is meant exactly what the name im- 
_ plies—conyersations between any number of char- 
cters in a motion picture production wherein the 
ost gripping scenes of the picture are made even 
more vivid to the public by enabling them to hear 

rs Say the vital lines, exactly as they would be 

en on the dramatic stage. 
There are two methods of recording sound effects 
d talking in motion pictures. One is by means 
of ph hing either the sound or conversation, 
or both, directly on a narrow strip of film running 
Parallel with the small ‘‘frames,”” or scenes which go 

Oo make up the photoplay itself. 

_ When the film is finished by this method, and pro- 
jected through a motion picture projection machine, 
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m™m for this purpose, the same rays of 
'¢ whioh shine through the transparent film throw- 
the picture itself upon the screen, simultaneously 
reproduce the sound waves on the film originally 
ecorded therein with realistic effect. 
. This is accomplished by hooking up the projection 
machine with amplifiers which make the sounds both 
audibie and realistic to any number of people gath- 
l in a theatre, of any size whatever. 
_ In theory, this is the ideal method of recording 
sound; but so far the method has not been completely 


In the meantime, the second and most widely used 
method of recording sound and talking in synchroni- 
lon with motion pictures is by means of disc records 
si to the home type of records, except 

for this purpose the size is doubled. 


Because the acoustic engineers of the leading 
onograph recerding companies have had many 
s advantage in the way of research in recording 
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The American Philosophical Society, 
ifth Street, Philadelphia, took its rise in 1727 in 
he famous Junto of Franklin. He was the first 
resident. Fhe present name was adopted in 
. It is, therefore, by far the oldest and most 
tinguished iearned society in the United States 
nd exchanges publications with all universities 
and other learned societies throughout the world. 

ete times the Nation has elected a President of 
- the United States from its membership, beginning 
with Washington and ending thus far with Hoover, 
d one; Thomas Jefferson, was its president for 
ght years. The membership of 470 includes not 
y men notable in science, but in the humanities, 
ology, law, medicine, geography, statesman- 

ee. Every American recipient of the Nobel 
*» 


The National Education Association of the United 
e3 is a voluntary organization of teachers whose 
jose, aS expressed in its charter, is to elevate 
character of the teaching’ profession, advance 


_ of education in the United States. 
nized in 1857 at Philadelphia, Pa. 
the largest teachers’ organization in the world, 
D of 181,000, 
oe ee ee St., 
Washington, D. C. The business and pro- 
a oom of the association are transacted 
. representative assembly composed of 
from affiliated State and local associations, 
xecutive Committee, a Board of Directors com- 
ed “past Presidents and one representative 
‘State and Territory, a Board of Trustees, 


lepartments, standing and special com- 


a staff at headquarters. 


. Philosophical Society; Nat'l Educ. 


IES” AND “SOUND” ENTER THE MOVIES. 
(Prepared for the Almanac by Harmon Yaffa, New York City and Cleveland, O.) 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. .¢ 
104 South | Prize has been a member of the Philosophical 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


’ which provides for a Department of Education. 


. 


Ass'n, 177 3 


on records, the tonal qualities of such reproduction is 
as realistic as if the words were ae by. human 
beings, and the music fully the equivalent of a large 
and very actual symphony orchestra. 

By this method a turn table for holding the disc | 
Tecord is attached to the regular motion picture pro- 
jection machine, and ts driven, by means of chains or 
gears, at the same speed as the film, thus causing the 
words, sounds or music from the dise records to be 
reproduced in perfect synchronization with the 
picture itself. 

The entry of “talkies’’ and “sound” in the motion 
picture Industry has created an entirely new interest 
on the part of the public, and is vastly re-creating 
the entire industry itself. 

Motion picture stars are going in for voice culture 
in order that their voices may effectively register 
through this new medium. 3 : 

Directors are studying dramatic plays on the stage 
to learn all they can about their technique. 

More important yet is the fact that since the spoken __ 
lines are recorded at the same time that the motion — 
picture scenes themselves are being photographed, — 
the actual time required to photograph talking mo- 
tion pictures is one-half to three-quarters Jess than 
the time required to take silent motion pictures. x 
In other words, in most instances, it takes only — 
one-quarter of the time heretofore required for a 
production, to make it with talking sequences and | 
sound effects. = 

This accomplishes at once two vital things, which ~ 
must inevitably place motion pictures on a much ~ 
higher standard of entertainment. y 

First, the short time required to produce thistype — 
of picture automatically compels the € ation of 
much of the movie ‘‘thokum,’’ which has made so 
many silent pictures similar to one another and 
heretofore removed novelty as far as story interest 
is concerned from the field. 

_ Second, the talking sequences are so forceful and — 
vivid in their reproduction that this, too, auto- 
matically compel producers to cast about continually 
for novel plots and new methods in presenting them 
to the motion picture audiences every where. 

In the year 1928 some of the foremost corporations © 
in the industrial world, heretofore never connected 
with motion pictures have entered this field and have 
brought with their entry, not merely millions of 
dollars of additional capital, but more important, the — 
best brains and engineering skill their money and 
laboratories can produce. . : 

So that the year 1929 promises startling changes — 
in motion pictures, the greatest source of entertaln- | 
ment in the world. . 
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Society. Every American upon whom the Unt 
versity of Paris (founded in 1215) has conferred 
the degree of “Doctor, Honoris Causa,’’ with one 
exception, has been a member of the society. David 
Rittenhouse, the astronomer of Revolutionary 
times, in 1769 observed the transit of Venus from 
an observatory built in the rear both of Independence 
Hall and the Hall of the Society. This hall was 
erected in 1787 on a plot of ground in Independence 
Square given the society by the State. 

The library is particularly rich in serial publica- 
tions of learned societies of the eighteenth century. 
The annual meeting in April is always a most dis- 
tinguished gathering of learned men from all over 
the country and not seldom from abroad. Francia 
X. Dercum, of Philadelphia, is the President, = 


The most outstanding achievement of the past 
two years is the unification of the educational forces 
of the country into one great professional organization 
and the interpretation of the schools to the public 
through the observance of American Education Week. 

The association is carrying on an active legislative 
campaign for the passage of the Education Bill, — 


The research division keeps available the latest 
information on the financing of public education, 
the curriculum, teachers’ salaries, tenure, retire- 
ment systems. and other school problems. 

The following divisions have been established at 
headquarters under the general direction of the 
Secretary; Accounts, business, classroom service, 
membership and legislative records, publications, 
research and superintendence. The officers for 
1928-29 are: President, Uel W. Lamkin, president, 
State Teachers’ College, Maryville, Mo:; Secretary, 
J. W. Crabtree, Washington, D. C 
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” PROMINENT SOCIAL CLUBS IN BIC CITIES 


Atlanta—Athletic, 37 Auburn Ave.; Capital City, 
Peachtree and Harris Sts. Piedmont Driving. , 
Baltimore—Arundel, 1000 N. Charles St.; Balti- 
more, No. 2 W. Madison St.; Country, Roland Park; 


- Gibson Island, Standard Oil Bidg.; Johns Hopkins, 


* 
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Fourth $ 


University Parkway; Maryland, 1 East Eager St.; 
Merchants, 206 E. Redwood St.; University, Charles 
& Madison Sts. 

Boston—Algonguin, 217 Commonwealth Ave.; 
Automobile, 100 Stuart St.; Boston Art, 150 New- 
bury | Boston Athletic, Exeter and Blagden 
Sts.; Chilion, 152 Commonwealth Ave.,; Country; 
Brookline; Exchange, Milk and Batterymarch Sts.; 
Harvard, 374 Commonwealth Ave.; Mayflower, 6 
‘Park St.; New Riding, 52 Hemenway St.; St. Be tolph, 
4 Newbury St.; Somerset, 42 Beacon St.; Tavern, 
4 Boylston Pl; Tennis and Racquet, 939 Boylston 
St.; Union, 8 Park St.; Universtiy, 4) Tri-ity Ph; 
Union Boai, foot Chestnut St. 


- Buff2lo—Buffalo, 388 Delaware Ave.; Canoe, 


; 508 Erie Co. Bank Bldg.; Country, Main S8t.; Garret, 


91 Cleveland Ave.; Park, Nottingham Terrace and 
N. Lincoln Bivd.; Saturn, 97/ Delaware Ave.; 
Twentieth Century, 595 Delaware Ave.; University, 


. 546 Delaware Ave. 


Charleston—Carolina Yacht; Charleston, 7 Meet- 
ing St.; Country, Wappeo Links. 

- Chicago—Arts, 410. N. Michigan Blvd.; Castno, 
- 167 E. Delaware Pl.; Carton, 410 S. Michigan Ave.; 
Chicago, 400 S. Michigan Ave.; Chicago Athletic 
Assoc., 12 S. Michigan Blvd.; Friday, 120 Bellevue 
Pl.; Fortnightly, 120 Bellevue Pi.; Literary, 410 S. 
Michigan Ave.; Racquet, Schiller and Dearborn Sts.; 
Union League, 60 West Jackson Blvd.; University, 
76 B. Monroe St.; Woman's, 410 S. Michigan Ave. 

- Cincinnati—Commercial; Country, Grandin Rd.; 
Queen City, Seventh and Elm Sts.; Riding, Lege | 
Rd. and Asmann Ave.; University, Broadway ani 


t. 
‘Cleveland—Country, Lake Shore Blvd.; May- 
field Country, S. Euclid, Ohio; Tavern, 3522 Prospect 
University, 3813 


New Orleans—Audubon Golf, 473 Walnut St.; 
- Boston, 824 Canal St.; Chess, Checkers and Whist, 120 
Bourbon St.; Lowisiana, Canal and Carondelet Sts.; 


43 THE AMERICAN LAW INSTITUTE. 


The American Law Institute was organized at a 


- meeting of about 350 judges, lawyers and law teach- 


es at Washington, Feb. 23, 1923. The officers 
e: P 
Honorary President, Elihu Root; President, George 
W. Wickersham; Vice Presidents, James Byrne and 
Judge Benjamin N. Cardozo; Treasurer, George Wel- 
wood Murray; Director, Dr. William Draper Lewis, 
8400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Adviser on 
Professional and Public Relations, Herbert F. Good- 
rich, Ann Arbor, Michigan. There is a Council of 
thirty-three members, of Nation-wide prominence, 
and about. 675 life members, and 203 official members. 
The Institute received from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration a gift of $1,075,000, payable over a period 
of ten years, thus giving an income in excess of $100,- 
000 a year In 1926, the yearly payments were in- 
creased to $140,000 a year at the request of the Coun~ 
cil of the Institute. The work has thus been accel- 
_ erated and the Institute will have accomplished in 
about seven years what it expected to accomplish in 
ten: years. | 
The primary purpose of the Institute is to make 
a Restatement of the Law—that is, the setting 
forth of the fundamental principles primarily of 
the common law. It is not desired that the Re- 
a ag shall be adopted by the Legislatures as 
It is realized that the multiplication of jurisdic- 
tions, courts and decisions makes it necessary to pre- 
serve the common law system. 
The work was begun on June 1, 1923. Four 
persons, called reporters, who are primarily re- 
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i Ave. and Metairie Rid 
Country, Napoleon Ave. ani etairie “if 6330 
Lal oe 
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wick. Canal near Rampart St.; Hound Tai 
St. Charles Ave.; Southern Yacht, West End 
Pontchartrain. ’ 3 Fe GONE og 
Philadelphia—A corn, 1618 Walnut St.; A 
S. Broad St.; Art Aliunce, 251 So. 18th St., Frank 
Tnn, Camac and St. James Sts.; Germantown Cricket, 
Manheim and Morristown Sts.; Penn, 1300 Locust 
St.; Philadelphia, 1301 Walnut St.; . Philadelphia © + 
Country, Bala; Philadelphia Cricket, Chestnut - z 
Princeton, 1223 Locust St.; Rabbit, Belmont Ave., — 
West Park; Racquet, 215 S. 16th St.; Rittenhouse, — 
1811 Walnut St.; St. Anthony, 32 S. 22d St.; Sedgele 
Fairmount Park; Union League, Broad and Walnut 
Sts.; University, 1510 Walnut St.; Yale, 1221 
Spruce St. - 
Pittsburgh—Duquesne, 325 Sixth - Ave. 
burgh, 425 Penn Ave.; Pittsburgh Athletic, Bigelo 
Blvd. and Fifth Ave.; Pittsburgh Golf, Northumber 
land Ave.: Union, 1st Nat. Bank Bldg.; University, 
4439 Bigelow Blvd. , “ae 
Portland, Ore.—<Arlington, Park and Salmon 
Sts.; Irvington, E. 2ist and Thompson Sts.; Amateur — 
Athletic, Chapman and Salmon Sts.; University, 
275 Sixth St. SRS 
Providence—Agawam Hunt, East Providence; — 
Art, 11 Thomas St.; Hope, 6 Benevolent St.; Pst 
Upsilon, 4 Manning St.; Squantum Assoc., E. Prov 
dence; University; 219 Benefit St.; Wannamotsett 
Country, 21 So. Main St. 4 
Richmond ——Canunt sack 401 W. Franklin | 
Country; Westmoreland, 601 E. Grace St.; Woman's, 
211 E. Franklin St. 4 se 
St. Louis—Commerctal; Log C Clayton 
Noonday, Security Bldg.; Racquet, 476 N, Ki 
highway; Round table; University, 607 N. Grand Ave 
Wednesday, Taylor and Westminster Sts.; Woman’ 
4600 Lindell Blvd. ¢< 
St. Paul —Automodile, 4th and Cedar Sts 
Minnesota, Fourth and Washington Sts.; Somerset 
Country, Dodd Rd.; Town and Country, Desnoyer PK. 
University, Summit and Ramsey Sts. Pe -: 
San Francisco—Bohemian, Post and Taylor Sts.; 
Century, Franklin and Sutter Sts.; Family, 545 
Powell St.; Francisca, 595 Sutter St.; Pacific Un 
1000 California St.; Golf and Country, Ingleside: 
Town and Country, 218 Stockton St.; University, 
Powell and California Sts. e 
Savannah—Cotillion; Savannah Golf. aang 
Seattle—College, 605 Spring St.; Country, Bain- 
bridge Island; Rainier, Fourth Ave. and Marion 
St.; Seatile Golf, the Highlands; University, Madi 
and Boren Aves. ‘ a es 
Washington— Alibi, 1806 I St.; Army and Naoy, — 
Farragut Sq.; Chery Chase, Chevy Chase, Md.; 
Cosmos, 1520 H St.; Country, Grasslands; Metro- — 
politan, 1700 H St.; Racquet, 1135 Sixteenth St.; 
Riding and Hunt, 2200 P St.; University, Fiftee 
and I Sts.; Washtneets 1701 K St.; Washington Gol, 
and Country, Jewell Sta., Va. ae 
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sponsible for the production of drafts of 1 
statement on different topics, were appo 
Samuel Williston, of Harvard, 


The restatement of the Law of Business - 3 
tions has sinee been undertaken with the Director 
William Draper Lewis, as Reporter; the restat 
of the law of Property, with Harry A. Bigelow, 
University of Chicago as Reporter; the restate 
of the law of Trusts, with Austin W. Scott, of Har 
Law School as Reporter. Each has a body of ex: 
for advisory legal assistance. : ie 
Preliminary drafts are distributed to, mem 
for tentative consideration, suggestion and criticis 
This process is continued until each group is satisfiec 
that a correct statement of the law has been reac 
If approved by the Council and iby the Institute. 
such statement will be published officially thi 
Institute. &) Sang 
A model code of criminal procedure for r 
mendation to State Legislatures has been undertak 
also. iam E. Mikell, Dean of the University. 
Pennsylvania Law School, and Edwin R. Keedy 
also of the University of Pennsylvania Law School, 
‘0 


are ing this code with the assistance of a gr up 
of experts. i me 


The work will take about five : 
will be met by the Laura Bpolmait cars, and r 
orial, which has appropriated $117,000 for the 
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and 

y Fe G » in the 
“Fen et Smokes, which the President of the 
_ United States has since proclaimed a National 
' Monument, and which throws great light on the 
_ processes of vulcanism and how they affeeted the 
+ geography of bygone geological ages; studied the 
y processes of glaciation in Alaska, and through these 

. studies breught to light new data on the work of ice 
in the Stes earth sculpture in geologic times; 


_ opened uj mous Carlsbad Caverns in New 
‘ Mexico, world’s greatest known underground 


Furthermore, in this work it has accomplished 
mueh in the field of ethnographic and economic 
eography, unearthing the ancient city of the Incas of 
eru—Machu Picchu, and their marvelous stair- 
Case farms that far eclipse the Hanging Gardens of 
_ Babylon; studying the remnants of long-forgotten 
chapters of human history in different parts of west 
and north China, includi devil worship, pre- 
Buddhist religions, and ancient manuscripts, with 
_ the discovery of a blight-resistant chestnut tree as a 
Major by-preduct of these researches; uncovering 
a New World Pompeii in the Valley of Mexico 

_ where tangible evidence of a civilization 7.000 years 
old has been found beneath the lava flow of the 
al; And unearthing the city of Pueblo Bonito 
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: NATIO AL CEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, WASHINCTON, D. c. 
(Prepared for The Almanac by the President, Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D., Litt.D.) 


Stories of.a past that goes back many centuries before | 
Christopher Columbus and Leif Ericson were bork: 
Pag Cea by hes plesed is headed 
. Jos - Rock, explorer-biologist, i 

e. Le fro ne age for two Tears gone bas 

ne Society has made a grant of $55,000 to the 
United States. Astrophysical Observatory, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, for the pursuit of its 
studies on the determination of the Jaws of solar 
radiation and the relation thereof to terrestrial 
weather changes. A grant of $25,000 was. made 
toward the 1928 Byrd Antarctic Expedition. 

In_its work. of diffusing geographic knowledge 
the Society relies principally on its leading publica- 
tion, the National raphic Magazine. That 
periodical goes into 1,200,000 homes, and also. 1g 
made wide use of in the schools. 

Through the columns of more than 500 leading 
American daily newspapers and the large plate- 
a car the Page | ome 

are reaching into more than half th 
of the United States. gees 

A further educational. activity undertaken by the 
Society is its Pictorial Geography. It has recently 
published. new maps of Iurope, | Africa, South 
America, Asia, the United States, and of the world. 

In its recognition of the services te mankind 
of those who labor to push back the horizons of 
geography, the Society has awarded the Hubbard 

old Medal to Peary, Amundsen, Gilbert, Shackle- 
ton, Stefansson, Bartlett, Byrd, and Lindbergh. It 
also awarded special gold medals to Peary, Amund- 
sen, and Goethals, and a gold medal to Floyd 
Bennett. 

For a review of the Society’s scientific work in 
the past year reference is made to the article on 
“Scientific Progress in 1928,"’ in this Almanac. 

The officers and editorial staff are: President and 
Editor, Gilbert Grosvenor; Vice President and Asso- 
ciate Editor, John Oliver La Gorce; Secretary, O. P. 
Austin; Associate Secretary, George W. Hutchison; 
Treasurer, John Joy Edson; Assistant Editors, William 
J. Showalter and Ralph A. Graves; Chief of Iltustra- 
tions Division, Franklin L, Fisher; Chtef of School 
Service, J. R. Hildebrand. 


 Pedreg: 
j in Chaco Canyon, New Mexico, with its buried 


The American Geographical Society was estab- 

' lished in 1852 ior the advancement of geographical 

, science. It maintains a large geographical library, 

_ an extensivé collection of maps and a yearly program 
of lectures, 

In recognition of special distinction in the fleld 

of exploration and geographicai research the Society 

awards four gold medals: the Cullum Geographical 

Medal and the Charles P. Daly Meda! for dis- 

tinguished geographical service in any field, the 

David Livingstone Centenary Medal, founded by 
_ the Society of America, for scientific 
' achievement in the geography of the southern 

euieP on? and the Samuel Finley Breese Morse 

M for exceptionally distinguished work in 
geographical research. 

A program of research in the geography of 

Aispanie America, inaugurated by the Society in 
1920, is being advanced satisfactorily. Its pub- 
lished results include monographs, articles, hand 
‘books, and maps, the principal feature being a map 
ee eepenie America on the millionth scale, drawn 
and printed in close conformity with the standards 
of the International Map-of the World on the scale 

of 171,000,000. When completed this map will com- 

Bee Perortuately 100 sheets, thirty of which have 

already a 2 Z 
A School of Surveying was inaugurated in 1921 
under the Society’s auspices. 

“The Society's publications consist of books and 
maps and a quarterly journal, the Geographical 
Réview, a scientific periodical devoted to the publi- 
cation of articles, notes, and book reviews. 

In connection with the compilation of its Millionth 
Map of Hispanic America the Society sent two 
expeditions into the field in 1927-1928 to make 

r Isuryeys of selected areas in Ecuador and Peru. 
- Colonization and climatological studies have been 
_ undertaken in Hispanic America; and at Trujillo, 

Peru, the Society has established its own meteor- 
ological station in order to secure regular reports on 
the special conditions that mark the coast of Peru. 
‘In 1928 the Society’s support was extended to a 
number of field expeditions engaged in important 
scientific investigations, and unofficial aid was aiso 
rendered to a large number of expeditions in various 

parts of the world, The scientific work in the Arctic 
i of Captain George H. (now Sir Hubert) Wilkins was 
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AMERICAN CEOCRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
(Headquarters, Broadway and 156th St., N. Y City.) 


carried out under the auspices of the American 
Geographical Society, which also sponsored his great 
flight from Pt. Barrow (Alaska) to Spitzbergen. 
The Officers of the Society for 1928 were: 
President, 


W. Henry, Alexander 
Corresponding Secretary, Frederic C. Walcott; Record- 
ing Secretary, Hamilton Fish Kean; Treasurer, Henry 
Parish; Director and Editor, Isaiah Bowman, Ph.D. 
CULLUM GEOGRAPHICAL MEDAL, 

1896, Robert E. Peary: 1897, Fridtjof Nansen; 
1899, Sir John Murray; 1901, T. C. Mendenhall, 
1902, A. Donaldson Smith; 1903, Luigi_ Amedeo; 
Duke of the Abruzzi; 1904, G. von Neumayer; 
1904, Sven Hedin; 1906, Robert F. Scott; 1906, 
Robert Bell; 1908, Wm. Morris Davis; 1909, IF. P. 
Moreno; 1909, Sir E. H. Shackleton; 1910, Hermann 
Wagner; 1911, J. B._B. A. Charcot; 1914, Ellen 
C. Semple; 1914, Sir John S._Keltie; 1217, Geo, W. 
Goethals; 1918, Frederick H. Newell; 1919. E. 
de Margerie; 1919 Henry F, Osborn; 1921, Albert 
I., Prince of Monaco; 1922, Edward A. Reeves; 
1924, Jovan Cyijic; 1925, Pedro C, Sanchez, Harvey 
C. Hayes, Lucien Gallois. 

CHARLES P. DALY: MEDAL, 

1902, Robert E. Peary; 1906, Thor. Thoroddsen; 
1908, George Davidson; 1909, William W., Rockhill; 
1 Chas. Chaille-Long; 1910, Grove Karl Gilbert; 
Roald Amundsen; 1913, Alfred H. Brooks; 
' Albrecht Penck; 1915, Paul V. de la Blache; 
, Geo. G. Chisholm; 1918, Vilhjaimur Stefansson, 
1920, George Otis Smith; 1922, Sir F. Younghus- 
band;-.1922, H. de K. Leffingwell; 1922, Adolphus 
W. Greely; 1924, Claude H. Birdseye; 1925, Knud 
Rasmussen; 1925, Robert A. Bartlett, David L. 
Brainard; 1928, Alois Musil. _ 

DAVID LIVINGSTONE CENTENARY MEDAL, 

1916, Sir Douglas Mawson; 1917, Theodore 
Roosevelt; 1917, Manuel Vicente Ballivian; 1918; 
Candido Mariano da Silva Rondon; 1920, Wm; 
Speirs Bruce; 1920, Alexander H. Rice; 1923, Griffith. 
Taylor; 1924, Frank Wild; 1925, Louis Riso Patron; 
1926, Eric von Drygalski. 

SAMUEL FINLEY BREESE MORSE MEDAL 


1928, George Hubert, Wilkins, 


BS. 


The annual report for 1928 contains the following 


data. 

The National Council of the United States. 
General Offices, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. President, David W. Teachout, Cleveland, 
Ohio: General Secretary, Dr. John R. Mott. A 
National Council meets annually, consists of 357 
prominent Christian leaders. two-thirds of whom 
must be laymen. It has four major divisions: 
Domestic or Home. which includes service for men 
and boys in cities, transportation centers, army and 
navy, in all industries, among colored men; Foreign, 
which conducts work among men and boys in 30 
other countreis; Student, which serves young men 
in colleges and universities, and Personnel, which 
supervises the training, placement and retirement 
of secretaries. ‘ : 

This United States organization is also linked with 
Associations in other nations and countries through a 
World’s. Alliance with headquarters in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 2t 

The Ys of the United States have 1500 Associations 


180 United States—Y. M. C.A., and Y.W.C. As Salvation Army. 
THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION OF NORTH AMERICA.” 


on the Official Roster; 5,222 employed officers 
957,827 members of which 522,774 are boys 12-17; 
$220,605,900 net property, and funds; with $57,069,- 
600 operating expenditures. 

Its Mactivities include 454,688 men and boys in 
gymnasium classes; 77,574 men and boys in 


regular 
| Gducational courses; end 201,684 men and boys in 


Bible study groups. 

The National Councit of Canada. General 
Offices, 40 College St., Toronto, Ont.; President, 
R. F..McWilliams, Winnipeg, Man.; General Secre- 
tary, Harry Ballantyne. There are 76 Associations 
on the Official Roster in Canada with 253 employed 
officers; 49,292 members of which 18,965 are boys 
12-17; $6,274,000 net property and funds; and 
$2,207,200 operating expenditures. 

The State Executive Committee of New York. 
General Offices, 2 West 45th St.. New York City; 
Chairman, James H. Post; State Secretary, F-. A 


Eldridge. The report shows 141 Associations on the 
Official Roster; 652 employed officers; 120,717 
members: $30,422,400 net property and funds; 


$8,114,900 operating expenditures. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION: 


A world organization for women and girls. Tt has 
for its purpose to advance the physical, social, intel- 
ectual, mioral and spiritual interests of young women. 
It has developed a specialized service for girls and 
women for which the Blue Triangle is now the insignia 
the world over. ae: 


The work in the United States had its beatoning in 
es 


It was not until 1906 that the national body under 
the name “National Board, W. C. A.” was 
founded. Its purpose was to “unite in one body 
lofvelop and unify such associations” as well ds to 
participate in the work of the World’s Y. W. C. A.s 
and to advance the physical, social, intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual interests of young women. 

Its headquarters are at 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, New York. Its policy, program, and budget 
is largely controlled and supplied by the local asso- 
elations through its bi-ennial conventions. 

In 1927 membership of the associations in the 
United States was nearly 600,000. 


There are more than 1,100 associations in addition 
to more than 900 branches and centers and more than 
400 Girl Reserve Clubs of the Y. W.C. A. in the 
United States. 

Officers of ,the National Board ‘are: Mrs. Robert 
E. Speer, New York, President; Mrs. John Freneh, 
Greenwich, Conn., chairman Executive Committee; 
Mrs. John H. Finley, New York, Ist vice president; 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 2nd vice president; 
Mrs. Howard G. Myers, New York, 3rd vice presi- 
dent; Miss Katharine Lambert, New York, Te- 
tary: Mrs. Samuel Murtland, N. Y., treasurer; Mrs. 
George W. Davison, Greenwich, Connecticut, Ass't - 
treasurer; Miss Anna V. Rice, Gen. 

On the World’s Committee of the ¥. W. C. A. are: 
the Hon. Mrs. Montagu Waldegrave, 
Miss Charlotte T. Niven, General Secretary; 
Cues Crescent, Hyde Park Corner, London, 


The gross budget of the local associations for 1927 
was estimated at approximately $25,000,000 about 
75 per cent. of which was met by earnings from 
cafeterias, boarding homes, etc. 

The National Board budget for the year 1928 is 
$2,244,390, of which $361,172 is for promoting 
work in China, Japan, India, South America, Mexico, 
Efren Russia, the Near East, and the Baltic 

ates. 

The National Board has endowments yielding 
approximately $133,000 annually, and income pro- 
ducing and business features which in 1927 repre= 
sented a gross income of about $932,800, Contribu- 
tions in 1927 totaled $1,119,600. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


(INCORPORATED IN 1899) 


(Data and Sketch Contributed by that Organization.) 


A religious and charitable organization founded by 
William Booth in London, England, in 1865 under the 
name of East London Mission, later changed to the 
Christian Mission. 

In 1878 the title of The Salvation Army was 
ae and a world wide mission commenced. ‘The 
work in the United States was commenced in 1880 
by one man and seven women. 

The government is on military lines, the head of 
the movement being known as General. The present 
(Oct. 1928) occupant of that office is Bramwell 
Booth, eldest son of the Founder, William Booth. 

The National Leader in the United States is Com- 
= Evangeline Booth, daughter of William 

oth. 

America is divided for closer supervision into four 


ban responsible to Commander 
ooth, 
From its modest beginnings the Salvation Army in 


MUSEUM OF HISTORIC ART 

The Museum of Historic Art was founded in the 
year 1889. It contains the notable Trumbull-Prime 
collection of pottery and porcelain, a few Assyrian 
Greek and Roman sculptures, Cypriote and later 
Greek pottery, and a quantity of Syrian glass from 
the Princeton expeditions. n the medisval and 
Renaissance field there are sculptures and paint- 
ings, few but of good quality, and a large stained 
glass panel from Chartres. There its a collection of 
about fifty pages or books wlustrating the art of 
Mss, illumination from the 12th century to the 16th. 


America has grown in numbers and influence until — 


today it covers the land, with a network of religious 
and benovolent institutions as will be seen from the 
following fi for the last available year. 

Corps and outposts 1,704, officers wholly employed 
in the service 4,670. Total issues of the ‘War Cry’ 
13,954,165. 544,462 indoor services held resulting 
in 110,135 converts. 70 men’s hotels and 13 women’s 
hotels and boarding houses with accommodation for 
9,002. 106 Men’s Social Service Centers through 
which 25,411 men passed. 9 Children’s Homes with 
a capacity of 840. 34 Women's Home and Hospitals 
sheltering 2,293, 13 Settlements and Day Nurseries. 
19,212 prisoners assisted on discharge and situations 

d. 591,684 Christmas dinners and toys given 
to the poor and destitute. 33,507 Thanksgiving 
dinners. 42,541 mothers and children given sumimer 
holidays. 2,335,292 needy persons given temporary 
relief. 100,414 men and women found employment. 


15 general hospitals treated 47,642 patients. rs 


Further statistics and information will be gladly 


given if desired. Appl mman Hy 
Booth, Nati Hee y to Co! der Evangeline 


122 West 14th Street, New York City. 


AT PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


A small gallery is devoted to far Eastern art: A new 
hall of architectural casts is in preparai t 
care of the School of Architecture: pipe ae 


A distinctive and probably unique exhibition is 
ctural 


the series of full size archite casts taken fro 
Syrian buildings of late classical and early Christian 
periods by the late Prof. Howard Crosby Butler. 
The,Museum, which for a year will be in process 
of rearrangement, open to the public. 


» is y 
from 2 to 5 P. M. daily, and in vacation on applica- ~ 


tion to the custodian 


lew gee age ae OAR 


ee ee ae ee a 


be rg es The Salvation Army, « 


~ 


RS ee et hee ae 


aw 
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: American Bible Society was organized by 
‘action of a group of local and State Bible Societies 

on May 8, 1816, its first public meeting being held 

In the City Hall in New York and its Centennial 

ogy celebrated in the same room of that City Hall 

A May 9, 1916, 

ge was inporporated under the laws of New York 


a North, and Rey. George William ‘Brown, General 


= Its pur] is to accomplish a wider circulation 
vot the ky Scriptures without note or comment. 

, andies only Bibles, Testaments and Portions, 
them without profit and donating to those in 


prs = a 

is unsectarian and interdenominational. 

gether with other Bible Societies, it has helped 
oe! Seriptures in over eight hundred languages 

“It also publishes the Seriptures in six systems for 


the blind. 

It cooperates with missionary societies, its opera- 

being strictly benevolent and its sale of Scrip- 

ures yielding no profit. 

p< enty-nine denominations, including practically 
3 e larger ones, have through their official bodies 
en action recognizing this Society as their channel 

Scripture circulation, including it in their church 

ets or otherwise. 

hrough ten Home Agencies, it supplies Scriptures 

‘oughout the United States, and abroad it does 
Service through twelve Foreign Agencies: West 

3; Mexico; Caribbean or Central America with 
bia and Venezuela; Upper Andes, covering 

ador, Peru and Bolivia; La Plata, covering 


~~ 


i 


ri  States—American Bible Society; Ancestor Worship. 181 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. ~ 


Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, Chile. Brazil: 
Levant, covering the republic of Turkey and adjacent 
States in Europe and Asia, including Bulgaria, 
Greece and the republics of the Caucasus; Arabic. 
Levant, which serves Syria, Palestine, Arabia, 
Mesopotamia or Iraq, pice and the Soudan; 
ee acnip eemge rea and Japan; and 
t correspondents in other countries in Asia, 
reas Africa, and islands of the seas. i 

uring 1927 there were issued by it 10,034,797 
volumes of Scriptures; 4,275,546 in its foreign fields 
and 5,755, 251 in the United States. 

In China, for the third year in succession, over three 
million copies of the Scriptures have been circulated 
by the Society. . 

A new Bible House is being constructed on one of the 
leading streets in Peking. > ope 

The first complete Bible In the Luba Lula language 
Spoken by some 2,500,000 natives of the Bantu race in © 
the Belgian Congo, was published by the Society. / 


It is the 169th language in the world into which the 


whole Bible has been translated threugh the efforts 
of Bible Societies. A second edition of 10,000 Bulu 
New Testaments was also printed for West African 
Missions. 4-78 

In the Philippine Islands the task of replacing 
14,000 linotype pages of Scriptures in dialect, de- 
stroyed by the Japanese earthquake, and the equally 
important task of reducing these pages to permanent — 
plates for storage, were completed, In all, there are 
seven dialect Bibles in plates. ec" 

Its total of issues during its 112 years of activity, 
has been 194,063,757 volumes of Bibles, Testaments 
and Portions. . 

The receipts for 1927, including legacies, etc., were — 
$1,060,809, its disbursements were $1,084,662, not 
including moneys received and spent in foreign fields. 

The headquarters are at the Bible House, Astor 
Place, New York City. ‘ 


WASHINGTON 


Washington Cathedral, Washington, D. C.., is bei 
eted in the nation’s capital to symbolize an 
nulate the religious life of the American people. 
S 14th century English Gothic in design, and will 

than any English cathedral of similar 
ctural style. 
use of its location on Mt. St: Alban, 400 feet 
Ove the city proper, its great central tower, when 
mpleted, will rise 107 feet higher above the Potomac 
Deepa the Washington Monument, The foun- 
jions, erypt chapels, and apse are structurally 

mp 

oi 

The 


8, ¢ 
eted, and work is nearing completion on the 
walls and crossing. 

‘pt contains the tombs of Woodrow Wilson, 
enry Satterlee, Admiral George 
ishop Alfred Harding, and other distin- 
Americans. 
jhington Cathedral is visited annually by more 
ao ae be and pilgrims. 

¢ built by the Protestant Episcopal 
edral Foundation of the District of Columbia, 
was granted a charter by Congress in 1893. 
nensions of Washington Cathedral, as planned, 


lal 


worship, as applied to the religion of the 

is 2 misnomer, according to a paper on 
in Szechuan Province, China, by David 
Graham, receatiy published by the Smith- 
nian Institution. What the Chinese really do, 
according to Graham, is, reverence their ancestors; 
not consider them as Cieties to be worshipped. 
Tho deceased ancestors are considered a part cf the 
ly group. They are the most honored members. 

z ‘a state of interdependence between the dead 

ving. The living descendants provide food, 
money, and other necessities, and in return 
he help and the protection of the departed 


ed ancestors become demonds, and demonds 
a of all diseases and calamities. Dan- 
for instance, are supposed to be tho 
monds who try to drown other people and 
escape the demonic state. c 

China is not an effort to apprehend the 


CATHEDRAL. 


are: length, 534 ft.; span of nave, 40 ft.; helght ot : 


nave, 95 ft.; area, 71,000 sq. ft. 

Although ‘‘Washington Cathedral” is the approved 
nomenclature, it has been formally designated as the 
Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul. " 

Washington Cathedral Close, in which Washington 
Cathedral is situated, is a 674% acre tract on the 
summit of Mt. St. Alban and ‘contains, in addition _ 
to the Cathedral, the National Cathedral School for 
Girls, founded by Mrs, Phoebe Hearst in 1900; St. 
Albans, the National Cathedral School for Boys, 
founded in 1904 through the bequest of Mrs. Harriet — 
Lane Johnston, a niece of President James Buchan- 
an; the memorial wing of Washington Cathedral 
library, the gift of Mrs. Violet Blair Janin in memory 
of her mother, Mary Jesup Blair; the Bishop's House, 
containing the Chapel of the Annunciation, the 
Peace Cross, commemorating the ending of the war 
between Spain and the United States; and St. 
Alban’s Parish Church, ‘ 

A building for the College of Preachers is under 
construction in the Cathedral Close, adjacent to 
the central edifice. 


ANCESTOR WORSHIP IN CHINA. 


Infinite; it seeks. rather to yoke what the Chinese 
believe to be the superhuman element to the needs of | 
mankind. It is wholly a practical matter, } 

The essence of it is illustrated by Graham's account 
of the man who ran an oil factory. He had some 
sarge fine bulls to run the stone rollers. He prospered, 
and the value of the bulls increased. Finally he ~ 
burned incense to his largest. bull and worshipped 
it as a god. His action was, in his own mind and in- 
those of his Chinese friends, the natural resu.t of his: 
growing sense of gratitude and awe towards the bulis” 
that contributed so much to his prosperity. : 

The key. to the Chinese attitude toward women is — 
found in the religious concept called “yinyang’— - 
properiy two words,. “yang and. yin,” the male and 
femeie principles respectively. This is the concept 
of an all prevading dualism, the negative and positive 
principles of universal life. | _ : 

According to Chinese philosophy, death and. evil 
have their origin in the yin, or female principle of 
Chinese dualism, while life and prosperity come from 
the subjection of it to the yang, or male principle; 
hence it is regarded as a law of nature to keep woman 
compuetely under the power of man, and to allow her 
no will of her own. 

Tn general yang means Heaven, light, vigor, male, 
penetration, the Monad, and is symbolized by the 
dragon. ‘ 

vin stands for earth, darkness, quiescence, female, 
absorption, the Duad, and is symbolized by the tiger. 
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os SUMMARY OF MORE IMPORTANT ST! ATISTICS, BY DENO! 


; = ~_Churehes * 
Denomination ees — 
sclera "1926 | 1916 | 


All denominations 231,983 | 226,718 | 54,624,9' 6 4}, 26,85 
Adventist Bodies > iis 
Advent ' Christian Church 
Seventh-day Adventist Denomination . 
Church of God (Adventist) 
Life and Advent Union 
Churches of God in Christ Jesus (adven st 
frican Orthodox Church 
African Orthodox Church of bigets York 
_ American Ethical Union..... 
American Reseue Workers . 
_ Apostolic Over-Coming Holy 
_ Assemblies of God, General Council 
Assyrian Jacobite Apostolic Chureh 


Baptist B: Sos : 
Northern Baptist Convention 1,289,966. AY, 244,71 oe 
“ Ronshern Baptist Convention 23,: P 3,524,378 |} 2:708 3870 


= aera Baptists 
_ Separate Baptists 
Regular Baptists 
United Baptists . 
nck River and Kindred Associations of Baptists Lonel geo 
_ Church of Christ) : 
Primitive Baptists 
Colored Primitive Baptis' 
‘Two-Seed- in-the-Spirit Predestinar 
Independent Baptist Church of America 
American Baptist Association . 
i ee German Baptists (Dunkers) : 
hurch of the Brethren (C onservative Dunkers) 
id German Baptist Brethren 
; = Brethren Church (Pr eet Dunkers) 
Seventh Day Baptists (German, 1728) 
Church of God, oo PEXUID RG Bi ok ty ous eathre, mcs Segl ode eye eee td 


Catholic Apostolic Church 

Christadelphians 

Christian and Missionary Alliance 

Christian Church (General Convention of the Christian Church) 
Christian. Science Parent Church 


derson In ana) 


ure! 
tee ‘hurches of a age 
_ Oburehes of God, Holiness 
Churches of God in more America (General Eldership) 
.¢€ ehhureh of the Living God: 
urch of the Living God, “The Pillar and Ground of Truth” 
_. Church of the Living God, Christian Workers for Fellowship 
oe whe of the New Jerusalem: 
General Convention of the New Jerusalem in U.S 
General Church of the New Jerusalem 
Communictic Societies: 
ana Society 
- United Society of Believers (ep akor) 
_ Gonsrewational Churches 
pies of Chirk pene | Churen: 


Russian ‘Orthodox Church 
Serbian Orthodox Church 
_ Syrian Orthodox Church 30. 
‘ Evangelical Church | 2,054 
___ Evangelical Congregational Church. . “15: 
__* Byangelical Synod of Worth America...............ee8 eee ong 1,287 


: Se “Wy Ea ; ay 
ited ane SClenetis of Religious Bodies. 183. 


eae OF MORE IMPORTANT STATISTICS, 1926—Continued, 


x Church 
Dansahiation We Jed Siac 
1926 | 1916 


(Membershi p 


gelistic Associations: 
lic Christian Church 54 4,766 | 


ononee Church Association......... Pees Si eerare ch Se 704 | 
. onary Church Association... 20... .....c cc ece ewer eres 1,554 | 


shristian oe ESET eae eee area "6 205 
eGigurch of one 3 B74 ae 


Orthodox ee. Friends (Wilbu: 5 50 2, 3,373 
Fi ends —. . ae 2 Bi 3 


ps 2 : 1 
Seeials biniele = Nag emp eine’ o 6 SE gs ree Krw.s & «0,5 1 56,757 
Pin aRWiels eve Pei Mele es wwe ces cies we whe 3 3357, 135 Be 


ureh ok Jesus ‘Christ of Latter Day — aie nn See Be 403,388 
zed Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. . 58,941 


pies aap i SE SES Ss Se ae ere ib Riess 1 he ett ahh 6 a 
ee enn CRERONG. 2 one cece eee tne e eee. 7,343 
U nited Etthoran pS OS EE Ts ea ee ee eee 5 763,596 
evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod of North America. . 204,417 j 
2 Evyaneelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of America. . 777,701 
. peveeicat Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio and Other | 3,917]|........ 1,040,275. [2.areae oad 
= Lutheran Joint Synod of W i a — Ue a edie’ 6) Pree te: 229,242 |. ws eee wee a 
3i8, 650 
164/968 
6,128 
1 
130,793 
O44 
1,830 
18,881 
Church a2 46,366 28,180 
Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church in America. . é 17,324 
Evangelical Lutheran National Church of America... : 70 1933 
sh Apostolic Lutheran Church............--2eeeeeeee 6,664 
hurch of the Lutheran Brethren in America.............++ 2 1,700 892 
_Byangelical Lutheran Jehovah Conference.............6055 6 851 831 
_Ind eee oe MCT TORORIAUEE ede Midna tee Waticdic.e of mn” SOONG aie eels LE 8048 aera wen 
pie 34,965 
982 
1,066 
: - 7,665 
of God in Christ (Mennonite) - : 1,125 
oes Order Mennonite Church (Wisler) 3 1,608 
‘ormed Mennonite Chureh ’ 1,281 
al 4 15,407 
854 
4,737 
5,127 
894 
171 
Conference of Mennonites ce 


erence of the Defenseless Mennonites of North America. 
uuffer Mennonite Church 
naff are ene Church 


31,699 
5,241 
» 303 | 


26,373 
1,714 
320 
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SUMMARY OF MORE IMPORTANT STATISTICS, “1926—Conti' 


7 are hk Churches. Membership: 
ameana sce 1926. | 1916. 1926. 1916 
Tee POene enreh Pig Ore gpa aoa ee 2 25 20 2,938 3,828 
atholie Churches in 4 rica: : 
Old Catholic Church in America... ....-++eee++-- errr etees 9 12 z oer ass 
American Catholic Church. ... 2.2. +2. sees sere seer cst i 3 ees 
Worth American Old Roman Catholic Church......-++-+-+- 27 | eee ees Na Dog f 
The (Original) Church of God...... (aging gcse 30 ope haaeteae pa ete é 
The Pentecostal Assemblies of the World. . 126 oe ohae hone ci 
Se Oe eer C eee ° ante an ie ieee 738 
ilgrim Holiness Church......- 5 s 
Polish National oe a Church 89 3 60,974 28,245 
ian Bodies: o9 ile 
eran Church in the United States of America....... 8,947 °9,773 1,894,030 nee aes 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. ..... 2+ ..eseer eee ce rece 1,097 1,313 67,938 oe 
Colored Cumberland Presbyterian Chureh........------+-- 178 136 10,868 13, ie 
/ United Presbyterian Church of North America.....-.-.---- 901 991 171,571 160,72! 
Presbyterian Church in the United States.........-....-.-- 3,469 3,365 451,043 let 
Associate Synod of North America (Assoc. Presby. Church) . ll 12 32 vf 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church.............--.-- 143 133 20,410 15,12 
Synod of the Reformed et ees an a ee S a i, ae ene 
Reformed Presbyterian Church in Noi mer. Gen. Synod.. tes es _1,92 2,38 
et 2 ao Pipi oe) ee ee Seater er May aca. 7,299 7,345 | 1,859,086 | 1,092,821 
eformed Bodies: re 2 7 
Reformed Church ip America... - 60-0. -+ 2+ seer eet eee 717 715 153,739 144.929 
Reformed Chureh in the United States....-..-.---+-.+++-+- 1 709 1,7 58 361,286 344,374 
Christian Reformed Church........-.- Ji ata Sent ae 245 226 goes 38,668 
Free py had Bee pened Ce in -Ameried.) 0. ee «os ee ws bs psa ate: 
i SiGie, bg) OO Deora error & ¢ j i 
Pee Cathoue Church Rs Sway «nl agce tone, ee oe 18,940 17,375 | 18,605,003 | 15,721,815 
epeiion. es Nero REE Sea eet Sung we 1,052 74, 35.9: 
Scandinavian Evangelical Bodies: 
Swedish eam elpdl Mission Covenant of America. 357 324 36,838 29,164 
Swedish Evangelical Free Church of the U. S. A.......... 107 102 8,166 6,208 
Norwegian and Danish Evang. Free Ch., Assoc. of N. Amer.. 41 32 3,781 A444 
Schwenk felders 6 6 1,596 1,127 
Social ete 22 19 1,214 950 
Spiritualists: i 
National Spiritualists’ Association... ........-+--+-++eeess 543 343 41,233 23,197 
Progressive Spiritual Church.......-..-.- Basta ®, = span ETO 9 il a 5,83 
National Spiritual Alliance of the United States of America | GO ace eer. 2.018 |). 0 ane elena 
Memple Society o.s.. ccc. s cece eee teeter ttt reece 2 164 260— 
emote sree) ot Naot | a] gs a 
eosophist Society of Indiana...-......-.-----++5++ssee5s 
ek eceo ules ea dee i ee = 157 En 5,097 
nite rethren eosephist Society... 2... .2.--. s-seb es see OOO 3 Fs: etanet 
MUPNGHPIAMS sy es wes 4 creat dete! tear Bata = Peis eee Pees 353 411 60,152 82,515 
Unitarian Brethren: 
Unitarian Brethren in Christ...... OP oe Sie es ee eee iad 2,988 3,481 377,436 348,828 
Unitarian Brethren in Christ (Old Consolidated) .....-.-..- 372 408 17,872 106 
Unitarian Christian Church ........-.-8s---+- 4 ee-ebee ee PEN ane Sree iy aM ees cot + ple 
PURAVOVESNGEA 20 ee kc cer eee See ee eee ee eee: mene 498 643 54,957 58,566 
Wedanta SOcety. 6... cee eee te eee eee eee seen ee nes 3 3 190 
Volunteers of America ....... cee eee ce teeth eee eee e | 133 97 28,756 10,204 
CPMOMCCNOMARATIONS ». 6. a5 ke 2 0 sie ees Se eee ey oie nies Re Aes cate 144) | glee 30,492, 


7. Includes Free Baptists. 2. Includes Evan 

ewe Protestant Church of North America. 3. Seat- 
olders and contributors only. . Returns incom- 

plete to date. 5. Includes Welsh Calvinistic Metho- 
dist Chureh. 6. Figures included in “Other denom- 
inations,’ not comparable with 1926. 7. Not 
reported in 1926. ’ 

Note by the Bureau of the Census—As the term 
“members” has a variety of uses, each church was 
reguested to report the number of members according 
to the definition of membership in that chureh or 
organization. In some religious bodies the term 
member ‘is limited to communicants; in others it 
imclude all baptized persons; and in still others it 
covers all enrolled persons. 

The report for 1916 included statistics for 200 
denominations, 19 of which are not shown at. this 
censiis. Some have joined other denominations and 
their statistics are included with them, others are out 

| of existence, ete 


; ever, 


not reported in 1916. All of them are not new, how- 
as a number were created by divisions in 
denominations which were shown as units in 1916. 

At the census of 1926 the total expenditures were 
$814,371,529, as compared with $328, 09,999 in 1916. 
Under this item are included the amount expended 
for salaries, repairs, ete., for payments on chureh 
debt: for benevolences, including home and f 
missions, for denominational support, and for all 
other purposes. 

The value of church edifices in 1926 was $3,842,577,- 
133 as compared with $1,676,600,582 in 1916. 
item includes any building used mainly for religious 
services, together with the land on which it stands 
and all furniture and furnishings owned by the church 
and actually used in connection with church services. 
It does not include buildings hired for religious 
services or those used for social or organization work 
in connection with the church. Vy 


correction. 


figures for 1926 are preliminary and subject to . 


There are 32 denominations shown at this census 


THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA. 


A Christian, philanthropic, benevolent organiza- 
tion, under the presidency of Gen. Ballington Booth, 
incorporated, in 1896. While its government is 
modeled on the United States Army, yet its rules 
and regulations are made by the Grand Field Council 
Stn oeeek of officers of and above the rank of Major. 
. The Volunteers of America is established in up- 
ward vf 100 of the principal centres of America, 
and has the indorsement of leading Cabinet and 
State officials. 

Its homes and institutions provide food and lodging 
for the destitute. It gives poor mothers and children 
summer outings. 

During the last year the Volunteer Homes and 
Institutions provided 454,267 lodgings of which 
220,017 were given free and 234,250 paid for in cash 
and by work. During this term 924,377 free meals 
were given out and 467,837 were paid for. Employ- 


ment was given 45,824. There were 156,073 families 
assisted. To eany, persons, 202,523 garments and 
shoes were given. In all 80,840 families were visited. 
Tens of thousands were assisted during the Christma: 
note Volunteer Pit : : 

e Volunteer Prison League has enrolled over 
100,000 and has enabled many thousands of dis- 
charged men to secure work. The attendance at 
indoor servitey was 1,148,076 and at outdoor meetings 


“During the holiday and Christmas season in the 
work among the destitute, special dinners and 
ey a ape ot: families who with- 

is aid an ou; wol v : 
SU ane Sans NOUS oN ae 
e Volunteers’ Gazette is the offi 
cee ee 
uilding 0. est 
York City, N.Y. ict dei, 
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Ee United States—Church Data, by States; Christian Endeavor Soc. 185° 
| CHURCH MEMBERSHIP AND PROPERTY, BY STATES. | 
___(The figures, compiled by the United States Census Bureau, are for 1926). ' 
S. 8. Ch h ; 
Scholars. Baifices. Value. sae Debt. 


Dollars. 5 Dollars. 
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mecoolnin® 72" F d } 
ath Dakota...... 1.17, er! . ‘ "300 1308419 


210,876] 2,905,161,026| 814,414,745] 432,407,602 


OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


pitals, aboard ship, in army camps, in public institu- 

tions, in prisons, in schoolhouses, and in homes where 
no church building is available. w 

este The purpose of the society is, as expressed in its 

Rey. William ‘Hiram Foulkes, D.D.;' constitution, ‘‘to promote an earnest Christian life 

‘Secretary, Edward P. Gates; Treasurer and | among its members, to increase their mutual acquaint- 

ld Secretary, Alvin J. Shartle; Superintendent of | ance, to train them for work in the church, and in 

Christian Vocations, Stanley B. Vandersall; Publica- | every way to make them useful in the service of God 


2 Manager, C. C. Hamilton; Editorial Secretary, | and their fellow men.” It is the church training the 
young, and its motto is “For Christ and the Church.” 


Its cardinal principles are stated thus: (1) Open con- 
fession of Christ, (2) active service for Christ, (3) 
ahi to Christ’s church, (4) fellowship with Christ’s 
people. 

Its activities are built around a weekly prayer 
meeting for young people and detailed committee 
service in which all the members have a part, the 
principal committees being the Lookout, Prayer- — 
meeting, Social, Missionary, with others optional. 
The Christian Endeavor pledge and the consecration 
meeting occupy important places in the society’s 


> 
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Christian Endeavor Building, Mount Vernon | 
nd Joy Streets, Boston, Massachusetts...This build- | 
as erected in 1918 by the contributions of one | program. 
ndred thousand young people throughout the world. | — The International Society of Christian Endeavor . 
: first society of Christian Endeavor was formed | is the clearing-house for all forms of Christian 
ruary 2, 1881, in the Williston Congregational | Endeavor activity. It. publishes and circulates y 
nN various literature, including the Christian Endeavor ae 
World, the official organ of the movement.’ —~ 4 
The International Society is supported by volun- 
tary gifts, bequests, and annuities from ‘individuals 
and the sale of literature, badges, etc., although the 
latter feature is largely a service rendered to the 
societies and unions. . i a 
The International Society is managed by a board 
of trustees representing evangelical denominations. 
to all ages, beg It holds biennial conventions. The World’s Chris- 
ng adults and tian Endeavor Union comprises all the national 
ia eae = Bae oe a be iad es é of we ats art 
f the societi formed in local churches aniel A. Po s the president, Edward P. Gates P 
epee of ‘the activity of the church. | is secretary, and Stanley B. Vandersall is treasurer. 
er, exist in unusual places, as in hos-| Its conventions are held quadrennially. 


i ta ee ~~ ae St Sa ee ee ee 
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= Se —FHE GENERAL PRESBYTERIAN ALLIANCES 


esident—Rev. Ch. Rerle D’Aubigne, Paris; | Rev. Ww. H. Hamilton, R.A., 46 _Q 
erie Oe R. J. Drummond, ‘Edinburgh. | burgh; American SE Eh a 
Rev. J. Sprole Lyons, Alabama: General Secretary— | Pui adelphia. 


1 WORLD WIDE PRESBYTERIANISM, 


“gts, - 

= 

‘ 186. United Statee—Presbytorians, and Methodists H 
> 


r: (From the General Presbyterian Alliance, Edinburgh.) ae 
e is ee Comnmuuni- hes | , 
Cc rega- | Ministers. ers. -cant Schoo 
? “elDaE Members. | Pupils. 
ustria . 6 7 100 
é 170 130 1,980 
2.142 2.223 20,000 
50 52 252 
1 3 Te ee AEN) (ae Sai. - 
745 654 3.700 
8 7 29 
112 74 240 
2,773 2,200 12 000 
10 8 
~ 32 26. 
i 1.386 2.080 : 
Germany 21% 2 . 
Seve ee 9 5 17,527 
; Kaa Britain and Ireland. ....... 5,832 5,391 1,698,668 $59,419 
iby. RAR: Geno eee : th 3,574 1,790 409,233 108,264 
Se dehy Uy oan ea 58 : 
By Re America . : 
- South EA igh a ; 
ee Indies . 
‘Australasia 1 2y 3303 114.758 |. 


prox. Totals (1925)... ..0.--.. 2243 | 35,485 | . 183,620 | 8,670,500 | 4,792,476 


he next Census Returns will be PUREE at the 
mnial Council to be held at Boston, Mass., 


20-27, 1929. The figures for North ‘America oe 
en \de—part of United Church of Canada; Pres- States teen stasis al A 
Sere Church in Canada; Presbyterian Church in The Higaeed for South America include — B 
a OB 903 congregations); Presbyterian Chureh | Church Scotland in South America; 

555 congregations); Cumberland Presby- | Presby ett Mission (Colombia, Guatemala, 
fon Pantre (4,210 congregations) ; Cumberland Stciay Chili; Waldinsians Church in U: 
yterian (Colored) ; United Presbyterian Church | Church of Scotland Mission in Peru; Wels 


rth America (924 congregations); Assoe. Ref, ment in Patagonia. 


WORLD-WIDE METHODISM. 
i (From the Methodist (U. S.) Year Book, 1928.) 
— : Sunday Schools. 
Denomination. ——_-— 


Officers, Scholars “ 
Teach. |Scholars.[ 


a aes 
"Wesleyan Methodists: 
Great Britain 


‘Pren¢ 

South ‘African Conference. 

Primitive Methodists 

United Methedist Church. 

“Wesleyan Reform Union... é . 
Independent Methodist Ch OB.) eure + ae GOO ee oe 
Australasian. Methodist Church r 

New Zealand Methodist Chure! 


mited States: 
— Methodist EIERODOL Oa vgras vee sine Waa 


Methodist Bpiscapal SOW. 4.0. casawy 
Ss ethodist Protestant. ........... - 
_ African Methodist aad a 'G) . on). F000) 
Ne African Meth. Epis. Zion (Col’d)...... +) eer 
». Golored id Methodist Hpiseopai........... 2 GSSl. ud 
i edaven VEER ORISS © fagere « v aisyeie wissen ge 
_ Primitive Methodist... 
5 ~ Congregational INPEUHORISE. , < area grew ite |e, DUO} sk ves ere 
New Congregational Methodist ...... abc. scauee 
‘Union Amer, Meth, Epis. (Col'd)..... } 
areas Union Meth. Prot. (Col’d)....|  260]....... 
. f. Zion Union Apostolic rola) 7 i appa 
opeitet. Meth, Union Epis, (Col'd).. BRE 5 dinate 
‘British Methodist Epis, (Col’d) . 
_ African Methodist Protestant.......-| 675].......J 26,100J......-]. 0... = 
.. Afriean American Meth, Epis. ....... BI. evapo 5,811 (A Rel jee 
United Church of Canada........ dts" 6121 1.856]  692°348} 6,926] "74.146 
, Japan Methodist Chureh.......... sts 15: 140 29,420) 7 


New Zealand figures include the Solomon Islands "Rhee ers 53 mea 
Mission with 64 lay preachers, 4,791 members, 41 | above. The latest returns Tr 
Sunday schools, 1,384 scholars and 122 churches and | 1,042 members; ee ; 
preaching places. Eintand, h ae oe agi 
_ Methodism is also represented in several European | Ttaly. “ye 860. aaa as : 
countries by Conferences and Missions affiliated to | Russia (and B altic Mission), 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of America, and | Switzerland, 11,938. 3 


e 


om Dr 2107 Fite 3 Avenue; 


on 


an _L. Nuelsen, 82 Hinterberg Str., Zurich, 
ae He Hughes, 1609 Chicago Temple Building, 


a heodore S. Henderson, 420 Plum Street, Cin- 
ein nati Ohio. 
_ William 0. Shepard, Paris, France 
J. McConnell, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Leete, 330 Aquila Ct., Omaha, Neb. 
Welch. Hittsburgh, Pa. 
cholson, 34 FEizabeth Street, E. 


Ss Locke, 1000 Portland Ave., Saint Paul, 
- Ernest G. Richardsop, 1761 Arch Street, Phila- 


Cai. Burns, 3 City Hall Avenue, San 
: dga Higke, Indianapolis, Ind. 
eee T- Keeney, Atlanta, Ga. 


: Residence. 
Varren A. oe -Atlanta, Ga.. 
s Denny.. 


: urry. ...Fayette, Mo... 
Vv: W. Darlington. Huntington, W. Va. 
-M. Du Bose... .. Nashville, Tenn.. 


~ Methodist Bishops; Redefed Councit of Churches. 187 
Steen “BISHOPS OF “THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


BISHOPS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH SOUTH. 


_ H. Lester Smith, Chattanooga, Ten. 
-Charies L. Mead, Denver, Cold. 
Robert EB. Jones, ‘New Orleans, La. 
Matthew W. Clair, Covington, Ky. 
A gs A. Miller, ‘Buenos Aires, Argentine, 
Titus Lowe, Portland, Ore. 
George R. Grose, Peking, China. 
Brenton T. Badley, Bombay, India. 
Wallace E, Brown, Helena, Mont. 
Raymond J. Wade, Stockholm, Sweden. 
James C. Baker, Seoul, Korea. : 
Edwin F. Lee, Singapore, Straits Settlements; 


Malaysia. 
RETIRED BISHOPS, 


Earl Cranston, New Richmond, O. 
John W. Hamilton, Washington, D. Cy 
Wiliam Burt, Clifton Springs, N. ¥. 
Frank M. Bristol, Washington, D.C. 
Richard J. Cooke, Athens, Tenn. 


_ Joseph F. Berry, 16 Crestmont Road, Binghamton, eg 


: Wilbur P. Thirkield, National Arts Club, 15— 

Gramercy Park, New York City. ; 
William F. Oldham, 66 Sherman. Avenue, Colum- 

| bus, Ohio. 

-F — W. Warne, 428 East 22nd Street, Brooklyn, — 


‘Charles B. Mitchell, 865 North Marengo. St 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Isaiah B. Seott, 125 Fourteenth Avenue North, a 
Nashville, Tenn. 


N 


Residence. Ke 

W. N. Ainsworth.. ..Macon, Ga...... 18 

| James Cannon jr. Washington, D. 1918 

| H. M. Dobbs... Birmingham, Ala 1922 

J. E. Dickey.. Louisville, Ky... 1922 

_P. . a, Ga... .1922 

S. R. Hay. .. Houston, Texas. .1922 
H. A. Boaz..... 1... Little Rock, Ark,........; 


vi. E. CH. BOARD OF TEMPERANCE, 


eadquarters, 100 Maryland Avenue, N.E., Wash- 
m, D. C.; President—Bishop William F aser 
Dowell; Vice-President—Rev. Stephen J. Herben; 
cording Secretary—Rev. Harry W. Burgan; 
‘William T. Galliher. 
eneral Secretary—Rev. Clarence True Wilson 
search Secretary—Deets Pickett; Extension Secre- 

ev. George Mecklenburg; "Field Secretary— 
Raymond V. Johnson; Secretary of Negro Work 

R. Howard; Secretary Young People’s Work— 
ewart ‘Patterson; Office Secretary—Miss Ina L 


eT 


Sie y Members—Bishop James Cannon, Jr., 

liss Building, Washington, D. C.: Simeon D: 

illis ‘©. Hawley, Oregon; Homer Hoch, 

Lewis, 2844 Wisconsin 

ji, Tudee Chas. A. Pollock, 

0 Piano Bldg. Fargo, J. B, Robinson; 

Iowa: een ae Smith, ade John W. Summers, 
Vashington (State). 


i Churches, North; National Baptist Cou 
tion, Free Baptist Churches; Christian Church 

d of God in North America (General Elder- 
longregational churches; Disciples of Christ; 
“ier Evangelical Synod. of North America; 
elical Church; Methodist Episcopal Church; 

t+ Episcopal Church South; African Metho- 

Disco al C: M. E. Zion Church; 
© Church in America; Methodist 

it Church; a Ue ae Chureh; Presby- 


hurch; African 


nt time 


01 Deas 


eee: 


; _ ‘THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. 


PROHIBITION, AND PUBLIC MORALS. sp 


Active Members—Robert I. Ballirger, Cor. 12th ~ 
Chestnut, Philadelphia; Howard D. Brewer, Whole 
sale Druggist, Worcester, Mass.; Rev. Har 
Burgan, 2508 Maryland Ave., Baltimore; Dr. Arthur + 
C. Christie, 4525 Cathedral AVE. veg Foe D.C. 
M..E. Church, Falls Chur ‘Va,; Rev. John H. 
Daugherty, 457 Pine Street, Wiltiamsport, “Pa.: 
pec T. Galliher, Fed. Amer. Bank, Washington, 
D. Rev. Stephen J. Herben, 150 Tit Ave., New 
York City: William Newton Jackson, Salisbury. : 
Maurice Otterback, Anacostia Bank, Washin on, 
DO.; . Penney, Penn Terminal Bldg., New cork 
City; Harry L. Price, 500 Nn Bank 
Baltimore; a Raine, Rainelle, W. Va.; Arthur x. 
Sapp, 326 N. . Jefferson St., Huntington, Ind.; Rev. 
Frederick H. * Spence, 432 W. Main Street, Jackson, 
Mich.; Rev. Morris E. Swartz, 148 Arch Street, Sun- 
bury, ‘Pa.; John W. Vickerman, 16 Hawley Ave., 
Bellevue, Pa.; Rev. Edward sg. Weaver, Trinity 
M. E. Church, Lima, Ohio: Rev, Ernest S. EN ash 
1119 W. Lanvale St., Baltimore. 


ae in the Woodward Building, Washington, 

D. C., and at 77 W. Wasbington Street, es, ‘0, Ill. 
The officers of the Council are: Presidént, arkes 
Cadman; Treasurer, Frank H. Mann; emer 
Secretaries, Charles 8. Macfarland, Samuel McCrea 
Cavert and Rey. John M. Mocre. 

Evangelism and. Life oe a William 
Horace Day, Chairman; Rey. Charles L, 7 aoodell, 
Executive Secretary. 

Christian Education—Professcr Luther’ “a, “weigle, 
Chairman; Rev. Benjamin 8. Winchester, Secretary. 

Church and Social Service—Bishop Francis rf 
MeConnell, Chairman; Rev. Worth : ‘Tipp: 
Exeeutive Secretary; Rev. James Myers, oid 
Secretary. 

Church and Race Pale aa orge Cc. 
Clement, Chairman; Dr. George E aynes and 
Rev. W. W. Alexander, Executive Secretaries. — 

International Justice and Goodwili—Hon. George 
W. Wickersham, Chairman; Rev. Sidney L, Gullick, - 
Secretary: Walter W. Van Kirk and Mrs. Jeannette 
W. Emrich, Associate Secretaries. 

Relations with Religious Bodies in Europe— 
D. Miller, Secretary; Rev. Adolf Keller, Secretary 
in Isurope. 

Department cf Research and bi gd PO 
William Adams Brown, Chairman; Rev. F. Ernest 
Johnson, Executive Secretary; Benson Y. Landis, 
Associate Secretary. 


> 
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Alabama—William G. McDowell, jr., Birmingham. 

Alaska—Peter Trimble Rowe (miss.), ‘Seattle, Wash. 

_ Arizona—Walter Mitchell (miss.), Phoenix. 

- Arkansas—James R. Winchester, Little Rock; 

_ E. W. Saphore, Suffragan, Little Rock; E. (sig 
Demby, Suffragan, Little Rock. 

California—E. L. Parsons, San Francisco, 

~ mento: W. H. Moreland. San Joaquin, 
Sanford (miss.), Fresno. Los Angeles: 
Stevens, Los Angeles. 

Colorado—1. P. Johnson, Denver; Fred Ingley, Co- 
adjutor, Denver. 

. Connecticut—E. C. Acheson, Middletown. 

Dakota, North—J. Poyntz Tyler (miss.). Fargo. 

Dakota, South—H. L. Burleson, Sioux Falls. 

B. Roberts, Suffragan, Sioux alls. 
Delaware—Philip Cook, Wilmington. 
District of Columbia——James E. Freeman, Wash- 


Sacra- 
L. C. 
Ww. B. 


Plodda_F. A. Juhan, Jacksonville, South Florida; 
Cameron Mann, Winter Park; John D. Wing, Co- 
adjutor, Winter Park. 

Georgia—_Frederick F. Reese, Savannah. Atlanta. 
Henry J. Mikell, Atlanta. 

_ Idaho— Middleton S. Barnwell (miss.), Boise. 

_IiMinois—Charles Palmer Anderson; S. M. Griswold, 
Suffragan, Chicago. Quincy: Edward Fawcett, 
1 ee Springfield: John C. White, Springfield, 


Indiana—Joseph M. Francis, Indianapolis. North- 
ern Indiana. Campbell Gray, Mishawaka. 

- Fowa—Theodore N. Morrison, Davenport. Harry 
$8. Longley, Coadjutor, Des Moines. 

eee Wise, Topeka. Salina: Robert 
_H. Mize, Salin: 

Kentucky—Charies Edward Woodcock, Louisville. 
Lexington: Vacant. 

- Louisiana—Davis Sessums, New Orlcans. 

. Maine—Bonjamin Brewster, Portland. 

- Maryland—John G. aaureay 281 Fourth Avenue, 
‘New York City. . Edw. ayilelfenstein, Coadjutor, 
hee Baltimore. Easton: Ceo. Davenport, Easton. 
« Massachusetts—Charles L. Milattery, Boston. S. G. 

‘ oO Babcock Suffragan, Boston. Western: Thomas F. 

" Shia pringfield. 

ity Mich igan—Herman Page, Detroit. Marquette: 

Harris, | ga etna Western: J. N. 
Minneapolis. 


_ Minnesota= Frank 
Duhith: Granville G. Bennett, Duluth. 

-Mississippi—Theodore D. Bratton, Jackson. Wm. 

Py Moreer Green, Coadjutor, Meridian. 

~ Migsourl —F Johnson, St. Louis. Western; 
loner C. Partridge, Kansas City. 

Mont ana—William I. Faber, Helena; H. H. H. 
-__ Fox, Coadjutor, Billings. 

Nebraska—Ecrnest Vincent Shayler, Omaha. West- 

ern: George A. Beecher (miss.), Hastings. 

0, Geena eciine (miss.). 

. : Hampshire—John Thomson Dallas, Concord. 
New -Mexico—F. B. Howden (miss.), Sp SS 
New Jersey—-Paul Matthews; Albion W. Knight 

Art Coadjutor, Trenton. Newark: Wilson R. Stearly, 

/ _ Newark, N. 

New York—Wm. T. Manning, New, York City. 
Arthur S. Lioyd and Herbert Shipman, Suffragans. 
_ Central: Charles Fiske, Utica; Edward H. Coley, 


“ham, Coadjutor, Albany, Long Island: ‘pitt 
M. Stres, Garden City. 
f Roce .Carolina—Joseph Blount Cheshire, Raleigh. 
Ff Edwin A. Penick, Coadjutor, Charlotte. East 
Carolina: T. C._ Darst, Wilmington. Western 
North Carolina: J. M. Horner, Asheville. 
neve Dakota—(See Dakota, Nor 
Ohio—Willlam Andrew Leonard, *Glavalands 
Rogers, Coadjutor, Cleveland. Southern: ronti 
Vincent, Cincinnati; Theo. I. Reese, Coadjutor, 


Columbus. 
eee Thome Casady Oklahoma 
~ Oregon—Walter Taylor Sumner, Portland. Eastern: 
mE Remington (miss.), Pendleton. 


(miss.), 


THE HASKELL ORIENTAL MUSEUM 


The Haskell Oriental Museum was_ erected 
through the generosity of Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell. 
Its collections, now exceeding 20,000 original objects, 
are intended to exhibit as systematically as pos- 
sible the early civilizations of the Near East. Egypt 


" (Most: Rev. John G. Murray, ‘presiding Bishop, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Suffragan, Utica. Western: Charles H. Brent.- 
Buffalo; . L, Ferris, Coadjutor, see 
_ Albany: Richerd H. Nelson, Albany; G Old- 


Pennsylyania—Thos. “Ue Gar land, ila 
Pittsburgh: Alexander Mann, Pittsburgh. 
helem: Frank W. Steet South Bei x 
Harrisburg: James H. Darlington, Har 
Erie: John C, Ward, Erie. 

Rhode Isiand—J. De W. Perry, Providence. — 

South Carolina —Albert S._ Thomas. 
South Carolina: Kirkman G. Finlay, Columb 

South Dakota— (See Dakota, South.) : 

Tennessee—Thomas F. Gailor, Memphis. J. 
Maxon, Coadjutor, Nashville. 

Texas—Clinton S. Quin, Houston. Dallas: eae 

Moore, Dallas. hes ae: William T. Capers, San 

Antonio. Northern: Cecil Re er ‘Amarillo, a q 


Utah—Arthur W. Moulton (miss.), Salt Lake 

Vermont—Arthur C. A. Hall, Burlington; Samu 
B. Booth, Coadjutor, Srlingtant 

Virginia—H. St. George Tucker, mere South 

ern: B. D. Tucker, ‘Lynehburg; A. C. Thomeso:! 

Coadjutor, Portsmouth. Southwestern: Robert 

Jett, Roanoke. Oca? WS 

West Virginia—W. L. Gravatt, Charleston; mone - 

E. L. Strider, Coadjutor, Wheeling. > , 

Wisconsin—William Walter ‘Webb, Milwauk 
Benjamin F. P. Ivins, Coadjutor, Milwaukee. 
Fond du Lae: Reginald H. Weller, Fond du La‘ y 

Washington—Olympia: 8. Arthur Huston, “seat 
Edward M. Cross, (.a:ss.) Spokane. A 

Wyoming—Vacant. Z 

Africa — Liberia: Robert E. Campbell Gals 
Monrovia; Theo. M. Gardiner (imniss.), Sunetee 
Cape Palmas. : 

Brazil—Southern: William M. M. Thomas (miss 
Rio Grande do Sul. : 

China—Frederick R.- Graves (miss.), 

Logan H. Roots (miss.), Hankow; Alfred 
Gilman (miss.), Suffragan, Hankow; Dd. 
bull Huntmgion (miss.), Anking. ¢ 

Haiti—H. R. Carson (muss.), Port au prince. 

Panama Canal Zone—James C. Morris ( 
Ancon. ‘ 

Cuba—Hiram R. Hulse (miss.), Havana. — 

Virgin Islands—C. B. Colmore, in charge. 

Dominica—H. R. Carson in charge. 

Japon oe MeKim (miss.), Tokio. North T. 
Cc, Reifsnider (miss.), Suffragan, Tokio. Shi 
H. Nichols (miss.), Kioto. Norman S. B 
(miss.), Tohoku. 


Hawaiian Isiands—Vacant 

Mexico—Frank W. Creighton (miss.), Mext 

Philippines — Gouverneur F, Mosher 

Manila. ¥ 

Porto Rico—Chas. B. Colmore (miss.), San 
M. Ferrando, Suffragan, Ponce. - R 


RETIRED BISHOPS. 


A. R. Graves, late Bishop of Kearney, Sonora, erie 

foe H. Wells, late Bishop of Spokane, “ oa 
as! 

Paul Jones, late Bishop of Utah, Orange, N.. 

Henry B. Restarick, late Bishop of Hawail, | 


lulu, 
R. L. Paddock, late Bishop of Fast Oregon, ‘Willtas 
town, Mass 
—— Dd. >. Morrison, late Bishop of Duhith, Ogde 
urg, 
ae D. Aves, late Bishop of Mexico, ie | Ok, 


.P. M. Rhinelander, late Bishop of Pennsy! 
Washington, D. CG 
Frank du Moulin, late Bishop Coadjutor 0 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frank H. Touret, late Missionary Bishop- 
Julus WeAtwond, late Missi oe 
us Atwood, late onary Bishop of 
New York, N. Y. 5: P 
Walter H. Overs, late Misstonary Bishop of Li 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
William Lawrence, late Bishop of Massachuse 


eh PER Thurston, late Bishop of Mis. ie t 
Nathaniel 1s. Thomas, late Bishop of Wyom 


Philadelphia, Pa, 
a B. Brewster, late Bishop of Connecti: 
Lewis W. Burton, late Bishop of Lexington. 
Teens Ay Kinsolwing, late Bishop of 
Taz 


binges 


of the aes pee Church Is 

“XI., Achille Ratti, 

at — Italy, has” 31, 1857, made Arch- 

of Milan, April, 1921;’Cardinal, June 13, 

elected Pope, as successor of Benedict XV.. 

1922; crowned, Feb. 12, 1922. The Pontiff 

orders, a Bishop. His écclesiastical title is: 

ness, the Pope; Bishop of Rome and Vicar 
Christ; Successor of St. Peter, 

Bape, Supreme Pontiff of the Universal 


THE COLLEGE 


College of Cardinals, when complete, is made 
70 members, of whom 6 are Cardinal-Bishops, 

pdinal Priests, and 14 are Cardinal-Deacons. 
eG tS the Senate of the Roman Church. 
als advise the Pope and elect his suc- 


diaal-Bishops— 


the 8. C. 


: of the Vatican Basilica.................- Spanish... 
verde de Albu- 

Cavaleanti....... Archbishop of Sa AE SARENG | 5105s se aioe oe 6 Brazilian .. 

ney Se eee Archbishop of ee a tie eet ote ep eeeale. rg 


ai Henri J siege fo Lucon. . 
ai eee nd. 
ndes Beltc 


.{Arehbishop of Boston 


the Chure 


.|Prefeet Congreg. De “i as sao Fide 


EL Archbishop of Vienna. 


Prince of | 


Office or Dignity. 


neenzo- “Vannutelll. Sie ops Bishop of Ostia and Palestrina, Dean of the 
m oe Sacred College, Datary of the Pope....... Italian. .,. 

ita 0-Vico. eee scale Bishop of Porto and Santa Rufina, Prefect of 
ass of Rites.... Italian. ... 


Sec. of the Congr. the Holy Office, Archpriest 
Pontifical eoreanes of State, Camerlengo of 


bon 
Archbishop of Westminster 
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eS 


ay Seitin CATHOLIC HIERARCHY. 


Church; Patriarch of the West; Primate of Italy; - 
Archbishop and Metropolitan of the Roman 
Province; Sovereign of the Temporal Dominions of 
the Holy Roman Church. The American Cardinals 
reached Rome too late to cast their ballots for a 
successor to Benedict XV. In consequence, the 
new Pope, Pius XI., has made a change in the 
regulations, extending the interval. between the 
death of a Pope and the election of his successor, so 


‘ as to give the foreign Cardinals a chance to take part. 


OF CARDINALS. 
| cessor. 


The ae Soe take their titles from 
the Suburban Sees of Rome: Ostia and Palestrina, 


Porto and Santa Rufina, Albano, Sabina, Frascati, : 
and Velletri. Where no office or dignity is shown 
bone is held. 


Year of | Year of ° 


Nationality} Birth. Creation, - 


..}Librarian of the Church 
.}Chancellor of the Chure! 
Archbishop of Florence 
Patriarch of Venice... 
.| Prefect Congreg. of the Council 
.{Archbishop of Paris.............. 

esi ae? Archbishop of Naples. . 22202202202 D00I000. 
yh Maurin Ss Aréhbishop Ol GOS. . 5... sees oes et ee 
er Kakowski........ cllece pe Ol WATSAW 35. Os se acwe st 50's oe 
EESOWEFAI. Sp sae os. Archbishop of Breslau..........3.......+5- 
> z Prefect of the Tribunal of the Apostolic 

: PisOGSEREs a8 5 09st WA 5 Oe 0s PSS tae 
Fauthaber Roa eeRend.2 Arobbishop OF RACE Sis ap 43 Siw 2 ge 


ougherty........ Archbishop of Philadelphia.....:.:..6...-. 
> Vidal y Barraquer .}Archbishop of Tarragona.........:. aa ota 
Schulte... ...... Archbishop of Cologne.........s+sesee0-0: 


ATCHDIGNOD OL MEHHES HF os crates etre ss 
Mme piston Of MUNA... 0 .'s 20 o0 5 ¢ oe te owe e os 


A Dp 

Grand Penitentiary. 0. cece weeccgeres- 
Arehbishonp of MalinesS.......--++--+-+++55- 
Archbishop Of Posen. .........-sceceeceees 
Archbishop of Quebec. 
Archbishop of Toledo... . 56. .e0--eeeseeenes 
Archbishop Of Besan¢gon. ....-+.-.0+ seen ee 


ndatory Grand Prior gue Order of 
Calta — Bone. hee) of S. C. of Semi- 


1911 

naries and Universities......--+++--+++-: eye me ett] 

Oat es Prefect of the 8. C C. of Religious bien? ie Gas Soe ie 
EN A d'. osteo eo ee wae pel Se we 
nah too eae tron ase 1028 
2G 975 | OS Se a rr ee Eo Spe Ro Ig 1866 1923 

Pee pee Rieke a 3 aon 0 eRe heer opens oe ee 
GEE ORES Re ee Mar a 1865 1925 
1868 1925 


- 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


- Corpus Christi, Tex .Emanuel B. Ledvin 


\ Indianapolis, Ind. 
P oan City, Mo 


—Umited States 


ROMAN: CATHOLIC SHERARCHX, OF THE UADED Ss ATES: 
Apowats Delegate to the United States Archbishop Pietro Fumasoni-B 


_ Audito! 
. D. The office of the VA Dostalic Delega : 


Mar Ds Roceary or. ence Leech, 
1811 ptitmore 8t., Washington, D. pep an SESE, ain 
See. Archbishops. Cons. See. rehbts S. 

pasos Md..... Michael J. Curley... ..... 1914 | New York, N.Y... 

O. B. Corrigan Ngee ie 1909 3 

John McNamara (Aux.)...1928 } Portland City, oD: Edward D. Howard.. 
Boston, Mass.....-. W. O'Connell, Cardinal. 1901 Philadelphia, Pa....D. J. Dougherty, Cardin 
John B. Peterson (Aux.).. .1927 Michael J. Crane (Aux.). 
Chicago, Ill.......-- G.W. Mundelein, ardinal.1909 | St- Louis, Mo....... John Josepk Glennon 


Bernard J. Shell (Aux.).. . .1928 


Cincinnati, Ohio... .John T. MeNicholas, O. P. 1808 


..Emmet M. Walsh. . 
.-P. A. McGovern. . 
9 Ske Schrembs 
. J. J. Hartley. 
“Francis J. Tief . 


Charleston, 'S. C.. 
Cheyenie, Wyo.. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Concordia, Kan 


Covington, Ky.....- Francis W. Howard. . 


Crookston, Minn. ..Timotby Corbett...:..... 1910 
Dallas, Tex..... .. Joseph P. Lynch. ....>5.. 1911 
‘Davenport, lowa...Henry P. Rohlman....... 1927 
pene: Ole. sa aetes. J. Henry -Tihet). <0. 5...5. 1911 
es Moines, aoa: . Thomas W. Drumm...... 1919 
Detroit Mich......M.J. Gallagher. ....:.... 1915 
Joseph C. meeeene (Aux.)..1924 

Duluth, Minn...... Thomas A. Welch........ 1926 
El Paso, DEX Sagas Ae d, Sahuien & Sie ee 1915 
Ppleweal ads eee... Mi Ge@nnon....... ka. s 1918 
Fall noe ‘Mass..) . Daniel F. Feehan......... 1907 
Farg 16 A ee : ‘James O'Reilly...... 20... 1910 
Fort, wayne: Tad.. capon BSINOn. 2.00. 0 See 1925 
_ Galveston, Tex . Eh AEDES 0 85. ets te 1918 
Grand a a Nob 22 A. Dative satis oss oe 1913 
Grand Rapids, Mich . “Fosejoh GS. ePinveny as . 4. ¢ 1922 
Great Fails, Mont. CERIN... oc ede Ow 1904 
Green Bay, Wis.... Pout PURNedG..7 0 es oe ee 1908 
Harrisburg, Pa..... P, R. McDevitt. ......0... 1916 
Hartford, Conn.. . dot Pe INBIAB a se ek 1910 
F. MeAuliffe (Aux.)...1926 

Helena, Mont.. iGeore J. Finnigan....... 1927 


Honolutu, Hawail,. .Stephen Alancastre. 


Crosse, ‘A. J. McGavick . 1899 
Lafayette, re .J. B. Jeanmard. 1918 
Lead City, 8 .John J. Lawler. 1910 


CATHOLIC BOYS’ BRICADE 
Founded in 1916, with the approval of the late 
Cardinal Parley, New York City—a national official 
organization for Catholic boys. National office: 
National Catholic Welfare Council, 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. General 
Executive Headquarters, 260 West 34th Street, 
New York, ‘This movement aims to Improve, it {8 
announced, the religious and civic character of boys. 
It has a program of athletics, sports, military exer- 


OVER 33,000,000 IN WORLD’S SUNDAY SCHOOLS. pepe 
at Petal fauren from the 1928 World’s Sunday School Association Convention, Los Angeles.) _ 


i Officers 
GRAND |Sunday|_ and adi ae 
Divisions. |Schools/Teachers hip. 


No. America] 195, 34 2, aon 799) 17,510,830}19,970, eaee 
1,832 19,098 20,930 


Total 
Pupils. 


Cent. Amer. 
So. America. 
West Indies. 
90,621) 854,90. 
te. ef 87,427 96,5 470, »967,382 
Africa. 2.1 135148) 63/477 726,181 789,658 


The total reported in 1913 was 30,015,037; and in 1920, 30,296,531. 


St. Paul, Minn... .. . 
San Antonio, Tex... 


Dubuque, Iowa..... James J. Keane.........- 
. B ‘Sebastian G. Messmer.....1892 ; San Francisco, ae E. J. Han 5 
Ree baie dona W. Shaw. 0. <f0i02 1a | Santa Poh MA. -2lAlbert Dagger Os SoBe 
Pap J. M. Laval (ied Miaevice . 1911 
DIOCESES. 

Spa cs t Mimont, S. J..1917 | Le orthi-eah..\Jonh Wad ae 
Jlaska weg agro tes = Fone h R: oaerats As avenwor r...John Ward. .......- 
Rear INAS: <2 Bamuna F, Gibbons...... 1919 ss Johannes (Co- 

Alexandria, La. Sp te Van de Ven.....1904 | Lincoln. Neb....... F. a 
Altoona, Pa........ Qe CC orth acai disram see's 1912 | Little Rock, Ark.. 
ees Tex.... Ruwiotph Gerken.......5- 1926 | Los Angeles, Cal... John J. ” Cantwell 
Baker City, Ore.. ...J. F. McGrath..........- 1903 | Louisville, Ky...... Floersh . 
Belleville, Eure teehee Henry Althoff... ......... 1914 Manchestac: N. “ao Guertin. . 
Belmont Abbey, Marquette, ‘Mich... | /Paul J. Nussbaut i 
Nullius, N, C..... Vincent Taylor, Abbot. ...1925 | Monterey-Fresno . . .John B. McGinley. .. 
Bismarck, N. D.. ...Vincent Wehrle. O. S: B.. .1910 | Mobile, Ala........ Thomas Toolen.... 
Boise, Idaho........ Edward Kelly... ...-...4. 1928 | Nashville, Tenn..... Alphonse J. Smith 
Brooklyn, N. Y.....Thos. E. Molloy.......... 1920 | Natchez, Miss Richard O. Gerew 
Buffalo, N. X......- William Turner..........1919 | Newark, N. alsh 
Burlington, Vt......Joseph J. Rice........... 1910 | Ogdensburg, N. ¥ 


Oklahoma, Okla 
Omaha, Neb.. 
Peoria, Ill... 


Providence, R. 5 


Raleigh, N..C....... illiam J. pee GS 
Richmond, Va...... Andrew D. Brennan. 
Rochester, N. Y.... .(See vacant) 

Rockford, ll....... Edward F. open. 


St. Augustine, aad -Patrick Barry..... 
St. Cloud, Minn... .3., F.. Busch. 2.280 
St. Joseph, Mo . Francis Gilfillan, 
Sacramento, Cal. ; «(See vacant:) 
Salt Lake C., Utah. . John J. Mitty. . 


San Juan, P. R..... (See vac 

Savannah, Ga...... Mich = 
Scranton, Pa....... Thomas C. SE ee 
Seattle, Wash...... Edward J. O'Dea... 
Sioux City, Lowa... .Edmond Heelan..... 


Sioux Falls, 8. D..//B. J 
Spokane, Wash. . 


sotine ier. on prolate a Ay Guilin: “tn eae Bt ti 
pringfie ASS... "Leary 2 ose a 
Superior, Wis....... Theodor’ Reverman......1926 
Syracuse, N. Y...... Daniel J, eee? Pie i 
Toledo, Ohio....... Samu a rate 
Trenton, Waetaks 
Tucson, Ariz....... 
eeling, W. Va....John J. Swint....... 
Wichita, Kan... 
Wilmingten, Del 
Winona, Mimn...... Francis M. Kelly. . 
Ruthenian diocese . .Basil Takach . 


Constantine Bohai 


OF THE UNITED Sie oe 
cises, a 
ments, h 


over the country 

has its own uniform. Executive. officers. 

General headquarters, 217 West 30th.St., New York 7 
> Rev. Fr. an,O . M. Cap., Chief Commis- 

sioner; Michael F. jee Executive Se 


Officers 
GRAND {Sunda; and 
DIVISIONS. okae Teachers| - 2 
Malaysia . 422 8,161 
Oceania... . 2 2,898 89, 720), 


1928 Totals 356,146 146 3, 603,517}29,41 
1924 Totals |347,001|3,520,192 30h 


9,145} 83,3251 


1924-28 Inc. 


* 


ran, Catholic Statrstics; Welfare Conference. 191 
ROMAN CATHOLIC STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES. ; 
figures are from the Official Catholic Directory for 1928, copyrighted by P. J. Kenedy & Sons.) 


rehdioceses, i Children! Catholic Archdioceses, i ‘ 
pees, Vicari-| Cler- Chur-| Attend-| Popula- || Dioceses, Vicari- Chur- ‘Attends Popul: 


Cler- 


Olic. | gy. hy * tion. ates-A postolie. ing. tion. 
301,659 |} La Crosse. ..... y 14,64 2 
999,000 |] Lafayette. 2.11. ate iss250 
1,250,000 || Lead... 22.02: ~ 39,435 
Leavenworth .. . §2/432 
Sse 91396 3,540 || Lincoln. ....... 41/332 
Little Rock .... 26,319 
Los Ang.,S. Diego 298,000 
Siamese Louisville... ... 114,964 
Manchester .... 149,257 
wee 85 || Marquette. ... . ,703 
Bi chor 8} 44,042 Mobile. . ». 2... 48,430 
see 2 Monterey-Fresno 8 
Nashville. ...... 56 52 i 25,725 
Natchez... ... 72 108 6,899 31,968, 
DROWSFK. < oon, - 710 276 90,501 - 
Ogdensburg .... 165 162 7,443} 107,504 — 
Oklahoma. .....| 134 165 6,944 54,990 
Omaha........ 254 302} 17,047|. 90,335. 
REDORMA. ah aos <r 261 236 17,302 117,123 
Pittsburgh... .. 733 798} 87,992) 548,712 
Portland. ...... 186 190 22,598 172,863. 
Providence . 318 128} 29,912 R 
Raleigh... | 67 1,534 6,978 
Richmond. | 106 113 9,262: : 
Rochester . 257 156] 33,578) 207,943 
Rockford . 3 143 101 7,950 /; 
Sacramento 89 127 2,795 59,740 - 
St. Augustine. . .| 78 79 4,532 51,014 
St. Cloud...... | 187 143 8,585 65,900 - 
St. Joseph...... 97 102 4,851 45,393 
it Lake...... 30 29 1,384 14,699 
Savannah...... 60 4, 18,700 . 
Scranton....... 323 262} 29,499] 276,213 
Seattle........ 193 156 ay, 1 7 
Sioux City..... 173 146 11,125 67,499 . 
Sioux Falls..... 145 190 6,362 60,437 
Spokane....... 90 99 4,363 29,967 
Springfield, Ml . . 223 162 11,963 93,384 
Springfield, Mass 438 229 44,711 443,309 
Superior....... 97 154 5,132 57,185 
Syracuse.....:. 212 154} 20,103) 205,380 
Poled@. i265. 233 146 27,235; 165,502 
‘Trenton ,/..-... 246 219] 36, 230,242 
pt): Pe 67 lil 3, 7881 
Wa a 6 Wheeling ...... 119 156 7,543 , 
lveston..... 114 Wiehita. +. 654: 143 155]. 8, 58,468 
d Island... 477 Wilmington.... 67 53 6,446 35,000. 
ind Rapids.. 974 Winona........ 130 125} 11,199 68,800 | 
aligs..... 342 Belmont Abbey .| 17 7 265 387 -— 
521 Ukrainian Greek | 102 142 vat 237,495 | 
1 Pittsburgh-Gr’k. 139 173 ae 309,046 
437 V-A of Alaska... 23 44 607 9, 
? V-A of Haw. Isl. 47 105 4,437] 104,587 _ 
TOtHs . tas 25,773] 18,293/2,281,837]19,639,049 


es denote archdioceses. There are Cardinals at | naries with 14,432 students; 225 colleges for boys and. 

‘ork City, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston. | 729 academies for girls. There are 7,061 parish 

hbishops number 17; bishops, 99; secular clergy, | schools; 351 orphan asylums with 51,961 inmate 

religious clergy, 7,403. Of the churches | orphans; 147 homes for the aged; 615 hospitals. 
ve resident priests. There are 136 semi- Converts in the last year numbered 33,991. 


ry 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE. ‘ 
(Headquarters, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C.) ‘ : 
he Conference is incorporated under the laws | Registration Section, Health Education, Research , 


sf 3 A : Catholic Education, Library. Thies 
let of Columbia and bas for its objects | "press and Publiclly—Rt. Rev, Philip %. McDevitt, 


unifying of the Catholic people of the United, D. D., Bishop of Harrisburg, Chairman. 5 
in works of education, social welfare, immi- The. N. ro Ww. C. Roe Service ‘serves ninety . 
aid, Americanization and other activities. ~ pa x oy — ap yee A new spans published, in 
inistered by a committee of seven Archbishops e Un es and elsewhere, sf 16 } - 
Bishops, eleotod by te Bishops in pans eee | eT OLioned at che principal” Armecicag gine 
epart: =, =s ; war 0) en a0 i ae 
Soa De eon basliod al Reals. The service enjoys 


fe i Francisco, | and leading foreign cap 
ea De aE D., | the peietege of the Press Galleries of Congress. 


_ Legal—Right Rev. John G..Murray, D.D., Bishop 
of Portland, Chairman. pide a 
It maintains a Nation-wide ‘scrutiny ‘offegislation 
affecting public moral and religious welfare. ~ ~*hiaths 
Soctal Action—Right Rev. Thomas F, Lillis, D. D., 
Bishop of Kansas City, Chairman. int el Oo 
Lay Organizations—Right Rev. Joseph Schrembs, 
D. D., Bishop of Cleveland, Chairman. ; ‘ 
This department consists of two co-ordinate 
branches—the National Council of Catholic Men 
and the National Council of Catholic Women. 
These co-ordinate branches have local units in 
every one of the 104 dioceses and have affiliated 
with them the leading national, State, diocesan and 
lozal organizations of Catholic men and women — 
throughout the United States, 


1; Rev. John J. Burke, C. S. P., 8. T. D., 


= 
: 
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a 
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THE - ALFRED B. NOBEL PRIZES. — ; 

¥ The Swedish sctoxitist Alfred B. Nobel, inventor ; those who had mostly contributed the 
‘ of dynamite, died in 1896, bequeathing $9,000,00u, | mankind during the year pepeeaioe -» 
e the iuterest of which should yearly be distributed to 

§ ¢ Yuan. Physics. Chemistry. Medicine. Sica 

% «4901... W. C. Réntgen (G)|J. H. van’t Hoff/E. A. von Behring ee 

- 1902...)8. A. Lorentz (D.)|E. Fischer (G.) 

ses ; P. Zeeman (D.) 


1903... 


Hf. A. BecquereljS. A. Arrhentus|N. R. F i nse n{B. Bjornson (N.) 
+(F. we.) (Dane.) ; 
Pe “and Marie Curie 
S I, P. Pawlow (R. |F. Mistral (F.) 
os Lord Rayleigh (E.) Pie Ramsay ( ee 
at 1905... pn. Lenard (G.) A. von Baeyer (G.)|R. Koch (G.) H. Sienkiewicz (P.) 
ot 1906,..|J. J. Thomson (B.)|H. Moissan (F.) Cc. cow Shes G. Carducci (L.) 
n y Cajal 
1907...|A. A. Michelson|E. Buchner (G.) C. Bt A. Laveran|R. Kipling (E.) 


or G. LU E. Rutherford (E. Ue Ehrlich (G.) R. Eucken (G.) 
Hee Ag ie see E, Metchnikoff (R.) 


Th. Kocher (Swi) |Selma Lagerlof 
(Swe.) 


1904. 


G. Marconi (I.) W. Ostwald (G.) 


F. Braun (G.) 


A. Kossel (G.) 'P. Heyse (G.) 
A. Guilstrand ig ee eee be 


(D.) 
..|W. Wien (G.) Marie Curie (F.) 


we. 
Dalén = Grignard (F.) A. Carrel (A.) 
- Sabatier (F.) 
HL. kK “Onnes @ A ng 8 (Swi.) jC. Richet (F.) 
M. ooh Laue W. Richards(A.)}R. Barany (Aus.) |Not awarded. Not awarded. — ‘ 
wigs pares este R Willstatter (G.)|Not awarded. broom RollandjNot ee 
) rag 7 
{Not iets dae : Not awarded. Not awarded. Verner art Not awarded. — 
, Swe. 

Prof. Charles G. |Not awarded. Not awarded. K.Gjellerup(Dane.) 

Barkla (E.) H. wie 


..{M. Planck (G.) Prof. F. Haber (G.)|Not awarded. Not awarded. 


. Stark (G.) Not awarded. Jules Bordet (B). |CarlSpitteler (Swi.) 
C.F, Guillaume] WaltherNernst(G.)/A. Krogh (Dane.) |Knut Hamsun (N.) 
Anatole France (F.)|K.H. Re 


1 Swi.) 
{Albert Hinstein(G.)|Fred'k Soddy (E.).|/Not awarded. are 
é rg Lang 
.|/Niels Bohr (Dh.)..|/F. W. Aston (E.)../A. V. Hill (B.) and|J. Benavente (Sp.).|F.. N: 
oO. Mevernurs (G.) 
.;.|R. A. Millikan (A.)|Fritz Pregl (Aus.) JF, G. Banting, |W. B. Yeats (Irish) |Not. awarded. 
ae and Dr. J 
; ‘o ay McLeod 
1924... .}K. en G. Siegbahn|Not awarded. W. Etnthoven (D) 
1926. Jas. Franck (G.) Richard Zsigmondy| Not awarded. 
Gust. Hertz iS) < 
.|Jean B. Perrin (F.) 


... |Arth. emai . ) Heinrich 
and (G 


G. Hauptmann . 
R. Tagore (Beng.)|H- LaFontaine ( 3 


eS, Rey- 
G. B. Shaw (E.) 


Wieland|J. Wagner Jauregg|Henri Bergson 
a (Aus.) ; 


45 Wilson (. Ae 
ll RP Seno eee Adolf. Windaus (G.)|Dr. Ch. Nicolle (F.){Mrs. S. Undset (N.) 
ae Ae Aus., Austrian; B., Belgian; Reng. Bengalese; oe Ganadlen: D., Dutch; Dh., 
x piish: F ., French; G., German; Tt Italian; N , Norwegian; P ae Polish; , Russian; Sp., Spanisi 


|’ Swiss. 


THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 
Born. ELECTED Names of Members. 


Paul Bourget....... Amiens, 1852. ....|Louis: Chevrillon. . > 
Gabriel Hanotaux., .|Beaurevolr, 1853. bs 
... {Henri Emile Lavedan|Orleans, 1859. ....|Pierre de Nothac.. .. 

. /Rene Bazin. ....... A 1 b 922.... {Georges Goyau..... Ortk 

./Maurice Donnay.. 859. 1923....|/Henri Bremond..... Aix. 
Raymond Poincaré. . w'60e 
Eugene Brieux. , ...|Paris, 1858. wu. Riche. oss iter hi 
Rene Doumic..... ; 
Marcel Prevost.: 


Rivesaltes, 1852. 
fs Pao at tae | Marie, 


62. 
.|Alfred Baudrillart... Paris 1859. 
..«}|Marshal Foch...... ‘Tarbes, 1851. 
-.|Jules Cambon...... Paris, 1845. 
Setar ares Role, neo. uis Madelin..,.. 
ta ordeaux onon, yeue|, 
‘Joseph Bedier.....: Paris, 1864 ! 1038. See stein Sas ian phe ee 
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- manufacturers, 
A ri t 
prescribers (doctors, etc.), $3 a year; opium, ete., 


United. States—Income Tax Chart. 
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FEDERAL INCOME TAX CHART. 


(Compiled by the Guaranty Trust Co., of N. Y., and based on 7 
tate Coottdze an hee A 51 Revenue Act of 1928 signed by 


Chart shows tax payable by a married person 


does not take cognizance of any exemption for dependents. 


is deemed to be earned 


orThead of a family, personal exemption $3,500, but 
The first $5,000 of net income in’all cases 


I ee eee 
| 


Normal Tax. Total Tax, 


Net <7 ore Amount Subject to Earned Amount perry U 
Income. |Nor-/ Sur- Surtax Between Income of | Unearned | of $30,000 or taoene 
— tax. Change of Rates. $30,000 Income. Surtax. |Over—Total Total 
a or Over. Columns Columns 
r, a3 5 and 7. 6 and 7. 
Pa. Pa Dollars. Dollars Dotiars Dollars wes Ss. 
4,000....] 134 |... £63 ne aa |b res 
G'000 - be) 16.88 16.88 16.83 
7000 4 31.88 28.13! 31.88 
3,000 1% 46.88 39.38 46.88 
Heist 1% 54.38 45.00 54.38 
on : 69.38 56.25 69.38 
ol a Me 84.38 67.50 84.38 
go | 3 99.38 78.75 99.38 
Se 114.38 90.00 114.38 
000... . 129.38 101.25 129.38 
10,500. . 3 144.38 5 116.25 49.38 
11,000: rh 159.38 10 131.25 169.3 
4 ' 3 174.38 15 146.25 189.38 
Poe 5 199.38 20 168.75 219.38 
14,000....| 5 299.38 40 258.75 339.38 
75-000. Z : ee “in 363.75 479.38 
— 483.75 699,48 
5 599.38 220 618.75 819.38 
22.000....| 5 699.38 320 768.75 1,019.38 
24,000....| 5 799.38 440 33.75 1.239.38 
28,000....| 5 999.38 720 1,293.75 1,719. 
32,000....) 5 1,199.38 1,040 1,748.75 2,239.38 
36,000....| 5 1,399.38 1,400 2,308.75 2,799.88 
40,006....| 5 1,599.38 1,800 2,908.75 3,399.38 
44,000... .| 5 1,799.38 2,240 3,548, 4,039.38 
48,000....| 5 1,999.38 2,720 4,228.75 4,719.38 
52,000....| 5 2,199.3. 3,240 4,948.75 5,439.38 
56,000. . 5 2,399.38 3,800 5,708.75 6,199.39 
60,000. . 5 2,599.38 4,400 6,508.75 6,999.38 
64,000....) 5 2,799.38 5,040. 7,348.75 7,839.38 
70,000....| 5 3,099 .:38 6,060 8,663.75 9,159.38 
80,000.. 5 3,599. 7,860 10,968.7. 11,459.38 
100,000....) 5 4,599.38 11,660 15,768.75 16,259.38, 
Over 
= A ih COO SE EEE CP ere eee See Ae 


No allowance is made in net income column for 
credit for dividends or interest on U. 8. obligations, 
if any, included in net income. 

Amount of surtax is the total of the instalments 
for the income considered. 

The new law for the year 1928, and thereafter, re- 

, as fixed by the Revenue Act of 1926, the 
norma! tax rates for individuals at 14% %,3% and5%, 
and the surtax rates, with a maximum of 20% on 
amounts in excess of $100,000. 

PERSONAL EXEMPTIONS. 


The personal exemption of a single person remains 
at $1,500 and a married person or head of a family at 


The maximum amount of income which may be 
considered as earned was increased to $30,000. 


‘4 CORPORATION TAX REDUCED. 


'._. The corporation income tax was reduced to 12%. 


eredit allowed corporations having a net income 
of $25,000 or less was increased to $3,000. 


| The estate tax was retained, the maximum rate 
being 20% with an exemption of $100,000. 


AUTO TAX REPEALED. 


The excise tax on automobiles was repealed. 
The tax on the use of foreign built boats was repealed, 
to take effect July 1, 1928. 


DUE DATES FOR RETURNS. 


Returns, except those of non-resident aliens and 
foreign corporations not having an office or place 
of business in the United States, must be made on 
or before the fifteenth day of the third month follow- 
ing the end of the taxable year. Returns of non- 
resident alien individuals and of the foreign cor- 
porations above referred to, if made on the basis 
of the calendar year, must be made,.on or before 
the fifteenth day of June and, if made on a fiscal 
year basis, must be made on or before the fifteenth 
day of the sixth month following the close of the 
fiscal year. (Secs. 63 and 217.). = : 


OTHER TAXES NAMED IN THE 1928 ACT. ; n 


Cigars, $0.75 to $13.50 per 1,000, according to 
size and retail selling price; the five-cent cigar is 
taxed at $2 a thousand; cigarettes, $3 to $7.20 per 
1,000; tobacco and snuff, 18 cents a pound. 

Admissions, 10 per cent. on tickets costing over 
$3; 5 to 506 per cent. on those sold. by speculators 
at excess prices; boxes or seats at performances, 10 
per cent.; cabaret admissions costing over 50 cents, 15 
percent. Prize fight tickets in excess of $5, 25 per cent. 

Dues, 10 per cent. 

On sales of pistols and revolvers by private per- 


sons or concerns, 10 per cent. 
illers, liquor dealers, still makers, 


a year. 

" Opium (including its derivatives) importers, 
roducers or compounders, $24 a 
@ year; wholesalers, $12 a year; 


leaves sold or removed, 1 cent an ounce. 

Bonds, debentures, certificates “of indebtedness, 
5 cents per $100 of face valve issued or reissued; 
capital stock, 5 cents .per $100 of par or actual 
value issued; 2 cents per $100 value on each’ sale 
or transfer after issue. _ pay 

Passage tickets (outside U. S.,Canada, Cuba and 
Mexico), $1 on tickets costing $30 or less; $3 for 
tickets at over $30 and not over $60; $5 on tickets 
costing over $60. Tickets costing not over $i0 are 
exempt. : 

Playing cards, 10 cents a pack. 

Insurance policies, 3 cents per $1 premium, 

Produce sales or exchanges for future delivery, 


i od $100. . 

D led spirits produced or imported, $2.20 per 
gallon until Jan. 19 1,27; thence, to Jan, 1, 1928, 
$1.65 per gallon; thence, $1.10 per gallon. 


- YEAR 
(Fiseal). 


Customs. 
Doliars. 


1900. ; . 233,164,871 


. » |238,585,456 
11254/444,708 


Internal 
Revenue. «| 


Dollars. 


184,302,828 
123,981,916 
142'594,696 
295,316,107 
306,871,669 
271,867,990 


YEAR 
(Fiscal). 


UNITED STATES INTERNAL- 


—— ee 


Dollars. 


- |284,479,582 


REVENUE RECEIPTS, YEAR. ENDED JUNE 30, 1928. 


Customs. 


re . 5 he ace *J 


= : YEAR ; 
Revenue. Fiscal) .| 


Dollars. 


289,957,220 
322,526,300 
321,615,895 
344,424,454 
380,008,894 
415,681,024 


i 4 States. Income tax. | Miscel. taxes. Total. States. Income tax. 
* Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
; Alabama, 8,177,753 469,909 8,647,663 || Nebraska . 5,332,712 
. aska, 148,614 ,493 150,108|| Nevada... 690,109 
Arizona 1,737,389 182,772 1,920,161] N’w Ham 3,245,709 
Arkansas 4,223,761 108,260 4,332,021 || N’w Jersey 82) ose 633 
California .| 114,436,673) 22,781, 137,218,113|| N’w Mex ee 
Colorado. 1,452,569 6,73 11,879,300|]| New York. 646, cars 
Con'ectic’t| 34,381,187 1,732,952 36,114,139|| No. Caro 20, oon “dor 
Delaware . 20,011,261 1,006,382 21,017,6 No, Dak 748,381 
-Dist.of Col 16,360,745 824,708 17,185,454 || Ohio. 113,764,003 
Florida. . 17,180,799 6,303,569 23,484,36' Oklahoma. 20,188,067 
_ Georgia. . 13,549,945) 33,402 14,183,347|| Oregon 5,815,361 
- Hawaii. . 6,112,482 131,899 6,244,382]| Pen’sylv’a} 216,937,912 
Idaho... . 1,071,449 72,982 1,144,431|} Rhode Isl 13,571,998 
_ Minois.... ech aceaie 20,884,986] 222,019.661|| So. Caro 736,74 
Indiana. . . 27,245,618 449,16. 34,694,786 || So. Dak 678,658 
Iowa... 11,310,290 72,018 11, 982,309 Tennessee 13,350,618 
Kansas... 18,685,704 620,577 19,396,282 || Texas 45,659,115 
_ Kentucky. 15,000,549 9,009,885 24,010,435 || Utah..... 3,663,069 
i Oo sade 12,180,548 2,033,885 14,214,433 Vermont. . 2,220,69: 
Maine. 8,086,129 383,467 8,469,596 |} Virginia... ,890,6 
“i Maryland. 28,253,996 3,057,208 31 311,205|| Wash’gton 12,156,274 
Mas’chu'ts 8,529,722 6.887.664] 105, 417,386 || W. Virg’ia. 13,352,481 
Michigan .| 128,483,571) 45.494,655) 173,978, 227 || Wisconsin 43,492,214 
Minnesota}. 26,105,278 1,739,594 27,844,872 aig a 2,057,041 
Mississippi .673,803 86,630 2,760.433 {| Philip. Isl.| ......+.+.-. 
_ Missouri. . 61,978,795) 13,106,184 65,084,979 ——_—_—— 
- Montana.. 2'824'762 153,677 2.978.439 Total...! 2,174,573,102 


5 States: 


California... 
Colorado . 
Con'ecticut : 
_ Delaware... 
Dist. of cor 
Florida,.... 


-Milinois. ... . 
Indiana.... 
TOWS i he. 
Kansas..... 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
_ Maine. 
Marylan 
Mass. . 
Michiga: 


Missou 


c 


Stam 


Minnesota, . 
Mississi ippl.. 


Montana... 


Doltiars. Dollars. 
5,125,403} 3,052,350. 
75,279 78,33. 
1,032,727 704,66 
2,445,685] 1,778,076 
58,798,134] 55,638,538 
7,923,577 928,992 
17,487,721) 16,893,465 
12,949,518] 7,061,743 
8,371,684] 7,989,061 
6,654,036} 10,526,762 
9,851,655] 4,198,289 
4,741,276] 1,371,206 
811,618 259,830 
124,237,634] 76,897,040 
17,014,269] 10,231,348 
459,293 850, 
14,622,025] 4,063,679 
10,345,884| 4,654,665 
8,392,941 787,607 
4,383,810} — 3,702,318 
15,125,728} 13,128; pe 
53,689,172] 44, 840,54 
114,684. 37, 368, 387 
18,247,602 "857,675 
650,263] 1,023,539 
35,380,870] 16, 97, 925 
1,912,015 912,746 


dues 


OTHER SOURCES OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 


Total. 


Dollars. 
fp 77,753 


2,824,762 |! 


Sources. 


ates . : 
‘ars, tobacco, and manufactures thereof. ib 44 AIRE eteliie Ave a oles ajeaisieets 
Admissions and ec: 
Excise taxes, manufacturers’, ete 
Special taxes, including corporation eaaien stock fax: i 
taxes, including playing cards. 
Distilled spirits and cereal beverages. 


Other and total : 
Expenditures (1928) were $32,813,854, or $1.18 for each $100 eae 


eee eeee 


pperaunis’ of $142,293,567 reduced the net total receipts to $2,648,141,970. 
@ UNITED STATES INCOME TAX RECEIPTS, YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1928. 
Corporation. | Individual. : 


Miscel. taxes. 


842 
387,953 


ee ee ry 


ry 


States. Corporation. 
Dollars. 
Nebraska... 3,494,755 
Nevada. ... 72,666 
N’w Hamp.. 1,517,818 
New Jersey . 44,295,632 
New Mexico "442,778 
New York..| 347,297,517 
No, Carolina 15,707,250 
No. peed 516,263 
ODIO ore 055 544,700 
Oklahoma: 9,732,965. 
oa actos .400,3) 
Penna...... 126,880,473 
Rhode IslI'd. 6,549,353 
So.Carolina. 3,017,297 
So. Dakota. 7,1 
Tennessee. . 8,846,869 
ORAS obs 29,770,430 
Utah... 2,859, 123 
Vermont 1,326,292) 
Virginia 17,669,824 
Washington. 8,779,392 
W't Virginia 10,108,636 
Wisconsin. . 32, a 943 
Wyoming... 1,687,971 
Totas.... 


1 


1,291,845,989 | 882,727,113] 2,174,57. “iog 


Customs. 
Dollars. | 
213,185,846] 51 P3193, 288 


“! 11 1225;962,393] 809,393,640 — 


~_ Total 


748,740 
22,646,228 
16,81 ie 
106,580,69: 
204, 963.8 
25,932°994 


Individual. 


Dollars. 
mer 


069 


927, 
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- CORPORATION RETURNS, 1927, (CAL. YR.) BY INDUSTRIES. 
Corporations Reporting Net Income. C'p'tions Report'g No Net Income 
ee 


No. Net Income No. 
Industria] Group. | Ret’rns} Gross Income. Income. Tax Ret'‘tns Gross Income Deficit: 
Agric. industries 4,220| $583,586,371 $74,526,941} $7,336,339} 5,165) $165,959,789} $56,415,201 


257,427,336 
83,863,774 


32,125,055] 12/872 
44, 275,067| 4, 
51 


5,127) 1,996,973,426 1,793,608,049 


pet toe 


SID 
ors 


on 


7,457 2 73 
tob..| 1/339] 1'462'896; Li? 6 

Fexisles Ge. tur): :| 7'873| Sisgs\sora37 biz’ saresoess| sagan 
HEIbDSE pits L381} 1,297,278/382 846 6.356,528} 16,114,196 
s.| 316] 993, 0 _ 292] 186,580,168] 13,927,898 
Lumb'r, wood prod.} 4.077 3,478] 806,116,741} 79,781,976 
Paper and produc 1.324 652| 149/696,460| 13,021,306 
Printing, publish 21; 187,270,755 3,709] 346;712'514} 30,392/283 
re products.| 254 96,395,931 351| 1,150,845,702| 61,916,915 

Chemteals,al dsubs| 3.442 2,695 "372,195 33, 6, 
Stone, clay, glass ef 25 11992]. 231°104/274]. _26,739/855 
Metal ,e "978 : S458| 2,504'594°015] ZIG AID TEE 
llaneous 3.855 18,558,942| 3°753| '376:453'739| 46,937,990 
Total manuf'g...| 51.256 437,215,584| 37,326| 9,763,232,120} 743,156,998 
Construction......] 9,741 18,085,386] 7.065]  605,744.885, 4 666, "Bes 
781 106.841,618| 5:127| 1,452/426, 125801221 
420 68,639/035| 3'177| '149/669,479]  16124/070 
175,480,653! 8,304] 1,602,095,485! 141,925,291 
131/823'271| 447728] 51931/238°704| 328/338/121 
8,003,335] 4,737] 532,171,823] 46,343,521 
8.555,724| 3.548] 210:325/015}  32/329/105 
3'409'726| 2/802] 230;191:037} . 11/985/299 
51863103] 1.964 116/2 8'944'180 
1'018,752| 1/837| 233'804'746| _5,722'477 
26,850,640] 14,888] 1,281,698,855} 105,324,582 
122'726,841| 49'882| 2'540'414°112] 491/808,601 
29'314'377| _'770|  '330'309,169} 59,941,744 


62,503,561 
ee 966 


26,674,773] 5,682 
178,715,991] 56,334 


236,389] 97,158,996,6 39 3a 683 90913 
Grand total for 1923|233,339| 97,457:479, 446|8,321, 529,134 
Grand total for 1922}212,535 80,331,679.917|6,963,811,143 F 
Grand total for 1921)171,239) 60,051,123,329 4,336,047,813 701,575, 432 185: 158(31,1 
203,233' 93,824 234" 704 7,902,654,813!1,625,234,643! 142, 362'24'381,337,54512, 1029423, 744 


STATEMENT OF INCOME TAX COLLECTIONS. 
(Under the Act of October 3, 1913 and Subsequent Acts.) 
income and Excess- 


Fiscal Year Corporation. Individual. Profits Taxes. Total. 
Dollars. Dotlars. Dollars. Doliar. 

BRIAR, ata fics so o!e[n. 015 «(<< 32,456.662.67 29 250, DOGO Le. Vidi da ste a oi ipte ee 60. (710,497. 52 
1906.2... eee neetahs oa "155,596.77 RUB IG2 OO: tea gis oo Lkeaee eke 80,201,758.86° 
Ree ctieaee ys fonda t .~.. 56,993,657 .98 a. Fe ES _ at Oe Rk ek 2: 124/937/252.61 
Ll Cae as ac 179,610,064.23 |  180,108,340.10 |../............... 359, ; 33 
aes oF. Deca bale wietereidl aim ob Pew 6 od OMe © te tree 2,839,027,938.57 2,839,027,938.57 
Ts US See rae Grae 2'600,783,902.70 ,600,783, 70 
1920 3,956,936,003.60 3,956,936,00: 
1921 3,228,137,673.75 3,228,137,673.75 
1922 2,086,918,464.85 2,086,918,464.8: 
1923 ...] 1,691,089,534.56 1,691,089,5: 
1924 -| 1,841,759,316.80 1,841,759,316.80 
1925 3 B15,A26, 552,491 hi ..\ta na aatae ol eae 1,761,659,049.51 
TSB RGG ose 's 60% locate 5 1,094°979,734.17 SIVALS, 407 AGt-chs. wtnd det ieee 1,974, 104,141.33 
1927... Eyer ea 1,308,012,532.90 Qdi950/910.82 NE. «tiv cee ee ee 2,219,952,443.72 
1928,.... 1,291,845,989.25 BERIT EVSOSIAMS « Chala Ae aces Soe 21174.573,102.89 

MECEIR tne o> fe. i: 5 4,919,286,934.99 3,836,569 ,415.78 18,244,652,834.83 | 27,000,509,185.60 


Note— 
provided for in the Revenue Acts of March 3, 1917 They were repealed wy the Revenue Act of 1921 
and October 3, 1917, and the Revenue Act of 1918. effective January 1, 1 

These taxes are included in the income tax receipts 


FEDERAL RESERVE nino 


(As of Nov. 13,, 1928. 

W. Mellon, of Secretary — dy; Asststant- Secretartes— 

nz peceeenan. J W. Siciieen Cop 1a. C. Noell, E. cgltgy a Bd: Fiscal Agent—Wm. M. 
trofler of the Currency. tiatay General Counsel—W alter Wyatt; Chief fear 
vie? ‘Members—Governor—Roy A. Young:;| Reserve Examiners—S. F. Herson, Director, 7 
isla apg 2 Paste: other members— |Research and Statistics—B, A, Goldenweiser; Chih 

kaotph C Miller, Charies S. Hamlin, George R. | Div. Bank Overations—E. L. Smead. 
James, Edward H. Cunningham. 
or MINTS pag Merarh OFFICES. « Yorks DWiled Be oneoken 
Mints—Philadelphia, Freas Styer, Supt.; ay charge; New Yor : 
Francisco, Miehazel J. Kelly, .; Denver, Frank ; Seattle, Thos. ‘Hathoway; Helena, Mont., Wm. = 
i A cata Boise, Idaho, Chas. pcitangley: Balt Lak 


-d, Supt. Hill; 
Bo te Ghee Casson City, Elbert vc Clyde, Utah, John L. pee 


‘War profits and excess profits taxes were | for the taxable year 1917. 


- Assayer in charge; New Dien: Leonard Magruder, 


196 a) acti 8. srdinopane Lax Rees cia ool ie’ 


: = 
- The number of individuals in the United “States opiate rie = the recat oe Devartment on 
resorting Incomes, the net incomes by classes sed | aaa in the calendar year 1927.- 
the tax returns by classes are thus presented in the - 


: : No. of Net Net No. of Neto. 


Net 
‘i é Income Class. Returns.| Income. Tax: Ineome Class. { Returns.| Income. — Tax. 
Ee ; 000 000 Me noon (000, Fg: 
; : : omitted. | omtd. 
_ -Under $5,000 (estd.).....}3, 234,557 |$38,708, 353}$13,2301/$70,000 to $80,000... .. 3,831 S286, sect 330, ts, 
$5,000 to $6,000......- '168.161| 922/441} 3,465]|$80,000 to $3C,000..... 2,764| 234,191 053 
o 6,000 to $7,000....... 123,124 797.163] 4,021||390,000 to $100,000... . 2,100} 199,272 61 _ 
. 7,000 to $8.080....... 90,976] 695,045} 4,155 $100,000 to $150,000... 5,240} 633,510) 24 a0 i= 
$8,000 9,000......- 67,448 572.380! 4,109]/$156,000 to $200,000. . . 2,114 362,710) 55,366. 
$9,000 to $10,000 53,164 504.959]. 4,282]/$200,000 to $250,000. . - 1,099 244,676) 38,772 
. 319,000 to $11,000 43,357 454.411] 4,356|/$250,000 to $300,000... 641 175,798] 29,037. 
“at ,000 to $12,600. 4,6: 398,161] 4,495 3300; 900 to $400,000... 752) 258,455) 44,086_ 
_ $12,000 to $13,000 28,372 354.296]  4,589||3400,000 to $500,000. . . 383 170,265} 29,192> 
By $13,000 to $14 23,999 318.455! 4,700}|3500,000 to $750,000. 383 228,523) 38,456 
«$14,000 to 4 20,059 290,869} 4,829 seg ‘000 to $1,000, 000. - 172} > 149,396] 25,569. 
$15,000 to $2 “|. 65,132] 1,122,639] 24,892}/$1,000,000 to $1,500,006 134]. 160,184] 27,831. 
$20,000 to $25,000. = 35,2382 787,265) 25,986] j31, 508. "000 to S2 /000; ‘000 54 93,675] 15,578 
$25,000 to $30,000 21,797 595,840] 26,313 . ,000,000 to $3, ‘000, a8 55]. 132,044) 21,271 
$30,000 to $40,000 24,671 $50,113} 49,015 3,000 ,000 to $4,000,00 22| 74,835) 12,341 > 
$40,000 to $56,000 13,406 597,495| 43,737 $4! ‘000,000 to $5,000, 000 8 36,523] 4,852° 
y palin to $60 fot iia 8,152 445,041] 38,2751|$5,000,000 and over. 10) 88, 995} 14,588 — 
$60,000 to $70,000... .< 3,613 362,585] 35,420 —=3 
CHIEF SOURCES OF INTERNAL REVENUE, OTHER THAN INCOME“ PAX. : 


Aamis- 
sions. 


Ferm’ed| — Oleo- | Habit | Mant. Corp. | Occup. et pf Prohib. 
pirits.} Liquors.|Tobacco.| marg. Drugs. & Prod.| Estates. Cap. St. St. mation ’ Dues. Enfor't. ~ 


“$1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 “$1,000 $1,000: het °$1,000 $1,000 ~ 


798| 66,630] 100, 8 
Rica q 6901 51,797| 60,087 Glas 


ESTATES AND FEDERAL ESTATE TAXES, BY CALENDAR YEARS. 
Returns Field. Net Taxable Estate. Tax, 


Gross Estate. 


Non: 
Resident ties 
Res. 


Total. | Resident 


Deced'ts 


Br No.| $1,000 | $1,000 |81,000| 81, | $1,000 000 
1916-211 45.16/42, 250] 2,896] 8, 893,23¢ $00 2 li a0 F000 had ore ack analene 
1922... [13.878 12,563 1,31313.0 (914.07 


Total. Total. 


— 
es. Res. 
Dee... Dec. 


9 F 
7 113,142) 1,425) 3,407, 3,386,267] 2 ,972, 
9135311134713, 173,23513,146,2891 26,9451 1,761,617 11,735,840 


1916-1921, covers Sept. 9, 1916 to | effect on Dec. 15, 1928) exem 
’ jens ig pen 1922, inclusive. The period, 1923-1927, | $100,000. The tax is 1% ® emg eras ie 
covers ‘Jan. 16-Dec. 31, inclusive. The figures | $100,000, and rises to 4% on $200,000 in. excess ‘of 
thus offer a historicat comparison. the exemption, and: so on up to. $10,000,000:-on  _ 
- The Federal Estate Tax, under the 1926 act (stillin | which the tax is 19%; on over $10, 000, 000. it: 8: 20 aes 


CIGAR, CIGARETTE, TOBACCO MANUFACTURES IN THE UNITED STAT Ce 


_ Cigars. Cigarettes. Total 
(Cal, 8 ‘Ordinary Very — Very Ordinal Tobppe Toba a 
to Tax, Sizes, Small. Large. Sites is snuff. Ceca 


Number. Pounds. unds. 
Bor 359 ao: 855,626, 104|440,935,721 sea °350, 499 
‘816,210|17,964'348'272|442'359,219|551,687,780 79,764,071) | 
"192 700 25,290,293,911/466,165,728|601,604,839 $8,063,947]. 


Total. 


3 
1, 
8 
4, 
7 


’ 
’ 
, 
4 


8, 
6 


669, 103,29: 2, 38,931). 
8,807| 82,247, 100,347 |413,872,969|692,099, 1761345, Bay" 211) 
239,765) 92,096,973,926|410 596, | 
"875|92.973,506,907 309" 849 490 ie 33 af if Rees 378 Rl 202 
‘743| 100,581,773, 100|390, 1497 392 sete ee eee e s{396,450,04 


Ws H 7,089,170 
~ 1926... ,16,408,641,233) . 412,314,795 
1927... .16,576,710,857] 469,159,880 


2 
3 
2 
1 
5\ 1 
01 
1 
1 
I ae 
1928... .{6,843,079,639| 401,135,S60l1 


wow i 
vt 
epee 


7 
3, 
2, 
0, 


Z 


U. S—Income Tax Returns; Net Incomes; Millionaires. 19% 
INDIVIDUAL NET INCOMES IN 1926, (CAL. YR.). 
Returns | Net Income Tax Returns.| Net Incom 
States. Number. Amount. Amount. States. Number. Amount. : Amount, 
Alabama...... 28,540] $136,523,003] $2,449,196 || Nebraska... 33,532} $134,153,838} $1,381,307 
aska... we af iene sees acc lsccns-s.+., || NOVAdA.. ; 4,797 16,795,822) 195,497 
Arizona a ats 10,509 41,716,578 N. Hampshire. 15,276 66,743,817} 1,201,298 
Arkansas...... 19,363 _ 84,661,070 i 6 2 || New Jersev...| 176,320 Laey earioue 32) 858, 092 
California... .. 315,344! 1,571,673,688] 46,23. New Mexico... 6,513 4,631,50 227° 471 
Colorado... . 35,110 154,804,655] 2, New York....| 753,044 4,984" 920, 281 247, 164, 324 
Connecticut. . 1,449 433,776,846| 13, N. Carolina. 35,332 aoe 1/981 3/398,2 45 
Delaware. : 9,301 70,544,423] 5, North Dakota. 9,881 e168, 117 80,012 
Dist. of Col... 40,024 198,055,768} 5, Ontio.. JSS ee 231,196| 1, 148 1495; "871 32,839,052 
rida : 1 322,601,033] 10, Oklahoma 37.497 "223'036/205 8,134,654 
44 171,146,482 2y Orezon ee 30,955 135,030,196 ,175,322 
146 42,950,279 ay Pennsylwania..} 397,575] 2,138,168,594{ 76,887,315 
39,887,951 Rhode Island.. 26,362 155,050,974 5,545,787 
1,995,011,009; 64, S. Carolina... . 13,809 53,060,331 420,1 
358,624,820 9,934, S. Dakota..... 12,414 38,153,263 208,823 
203,015,362 2,917, Tennessee. -. . 35,495 175,714,293} 3,651,457 
153,673,206} 2,756, Texas.... 111,438 547,562,501} 12,681,529 
169,100-987] 3,226,5 Utah... 13,568 +832,1 628,77. 
185,478,850| 3,311,5: Vermont. 8,646 42,209,083 821,206 
107,979,178] 3,419, Virginia. . x 37,797 176,024,673} 3,495, 
374.758, 859] 11,517,168 || Washington... 61,950 245,592,050} 2,800,548 
1,147,576,498| 37,115,976 W. Virginia. . 32,5: 141,396,917} 2,304,313 
905,814,790] 32,408,357 || Wisconsin... . 99,251 407,642,742} 8,418,047 
296,414,294) 6,475,311 || Wyoming.... 8,930 31, 750, 581 263,3 
64,859,892 643,744 ————_—- 
512,801,163] 13,496,872 Total......./4,138,092 21,958,505,649) 32,470,790 
< 59,289,994 561,83. 
In the details contained in the compilation of | $1,500,000. 


tax statistics for 1926 New York State, with ninety- 
two, easily led all other States in the number of 
taxpayers who reported personal incomes of $1,000,- 
000 or more. Figures ae States for the “‘millionarre”’ 
Class for 1926 follow:— 
ae ann ae of $5,000,000 or more, one from 
000, dae to $4,000,000. 
‘olorado—One from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 
Bracetcd Two from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 
are—One from $2,000,000 to $3; 000,000, 
two from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000, two from $1,000, 
000 $1,500,000. 


te 
District, of Columbia—Two from $1,000,000 f%o 


Florida—Four from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 

Illinois—One of $5,000,000 or more, two from 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000, fve from $1,500,000 to 
000,000, twelve from $1,000,000 to $1,560,000. 

t 000 to $5,000,000, 


by 


Maryland—One from’ 


000 three from 
$1,500,000 | to” $2,000,000, two from $1,000,000 to 


M i ea of $5,000,000 or more, two from 
$3, ae 000 to $4,000,000, one from $2;000,000 to 
$3,000,000, two from $1, — 000 to $2,000,000, 
five from $1,000,000 te $1,5 10,000. 

Missouri—One from $2, 000. ,000 to to $3,000,000. 

New Jersey—One from $2, 000, 000 ta $3, 000,06 nt 
four from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000, five from $1,00 
006 to $1 500, 000. 

New VYork—Four of $5,000,000 or more, three 
from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000, ‘nine from $3,000,000 
to $4,000,000, seventeen from $2,000,060 to $3,000,- 
000, ‘fifteen from $1,500,000 to Pe 090, 000, forty- 
four from $1,000,000 to $1,500,0 


Olio—One’ from $4,000,000 to 35, 008, ' three, 
from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000, five from’ $1,600,000 
to $1,500,000. 

Oklahoma—One ot $5,000,000 or mere, one from 


$2.00 ,000, 9,000 to $3,000,060, one from $1,500,600 to 

jo 4 ea Oe of $5,000,000 or more, three 
from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000, one from $3,000,000 
to $4,000,000, five from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000, 
six from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000, nineteem from 


Wisconsin—One from 000, 000 "a $3,000,000, 


"$2 
three from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 


INDIVIDUAL RETURNS, NET INCOME REPORTED CALENDAR YEARS BY INCOME CLASSES 


ai 
4 
t 
ye 
a Income Classes. ; 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
era REE Re GEE) ated ss. ahs c Pel aise odio con « wlase Wo, aia baw o Budo be, fir sisteelalt Peleratee 
DEES Sas oe. ae. 2,461. 137, 900 | 2 ,232,354,577 | 2,829.113,151 | 4,050,066,618 
$2'000 ts $3'000 een ae, 977) 3'626,824/833 | 3.807,286,365 | 6,184,543,368 
$3/000 to $5,000... - | 2'115,864, bol 3'535,219,007 | 4.513.264.0830 | 5,039,607,239 
$5,000 to : 10,000 "827'508,088 | 2,145.690.016 | 2,954'137,253 | 3,068,330,963 
$10,000 to $25,000 1.687.165.619 | 1,736,.548,050 | 2\412.275.757 | 2:547,904,786 
ss 000 to $50,000 1,042/320,083 | '978,042'710 | 1,277,364, 1,307,785, 113 
" 0/000 to $100,000 846,894,335 | 679,720,737 | 896,497,209 | '810,386,3 
“4 $100,000 to $150,000 492,040 | 284,106.740| 358,392'923 | 265,511,505 
| Bso'b00 to Ss00:000 see Sokioce | itaoasass | isaloro'eas | -Bo'aiarese 
4 $200'000 to fi 37 O00 One 1°} 9147631.270| 119'075:548 | 128/290,396 962, 
$1,000,000 mane VERE. ts. o5->3 306,835,914 | 137,486,892 | 152,650,245 77,078,139 
2 0 Re 13,652, 383,207| 15, 924,639,355] 19,859,491,448 | 23,735,629,183} 19,577,212,528 © 
f Income Classes. | 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. ia 
Fe $ ollars Dollars. tars. Doliars. regen . 
4 ; 2,513,019 235,451,546 58,305,538 | 37,548 
Sate to see 3,630°370,923 3 38abAt 3,564.474,084 | 1,774,601,508 azar OIF, 122 
| plmatrans | Suretaee | Beers | SOG ee | Seer 
re 2:65;3028.198 2.991.187.0905 3,468,852,012 3,838, 953.360 
,538,079, ,855,396, 1544,898, 2, 
Toon T3952 733 "680,468 | 1,599°848.363 | 2/032:2391284| 1,954,653, 
805,223,854 833/898.237 | 1,066,783,643 | 1,418,948, 2/389'339, 134 
260,203,553 280,656,213 7,644:950 572,859,982 570,189,915 
266,814,381 260,584,012 374,609,374 "300, 861,411,049 
116,672,075 124/569. 194 171,248,552 339,773.65 340 62 
107,670,678 95,107,209 158,462,179 397, 1367, 523 317,881,202 
141/386,993 152,071,881 155,974,475 422'456,852 494/303,917 7 


21,336,212,53C |24,777,465,658 | 25,656,153,454 


21,894,576,403 21,958,505,649 


ee ple Pee Tas ae re rn dame “nt 
a ; INCOME TAX ‘RETURNS FOR 1926 (CALENDAR YEAR) OF COR: 
- . WITH NET INCOME. ; 


Coryorations Saree net income. : 
Dividends. 


“States and 
~ ‘Territories. 


Corps. Gross income. Net income. Income tax.- Stock. — 


Number. 
ae Si 2,618 $547,389,104 | . $40,662,234 $4,860,556 
Sede = 73 7282,963 673,66) 66,149 
19 119,900,143 8,813,276 1,011,325 
1,701 302,331,830 18,597,044 2,122,827 
10,901 5,217,404, 101 426,838,778 54,319,333 
Colorado. 3,071 853,411,805 62,872,037 7,811,708 
Connecticut, . 3,771 1,683,366,517 124,029,378 15,645,630 
“Sil 263,324 82,896,307 10,815,415 
~ 1,077 596,908,983 65,987,475 8,671,069 
4,702 818,159,113 82'638,298 24,929 
3,234 871,829,236 61,823,773 7,564,471 
~_ 429 190,085,080 25,849,463 3,396,249 
991 46,791,172 7,707,149 837,110 


16,986 14,390,967,335 901,781,956 116,558,602 
6,889 1,806,530,051 129,343,772 15,747,699 


5,060 1,054,993,782 56,751,215 6,585,785 
3,253 1,109,431,594 131,458,924 17,017,077 
3,403 933,657,612 77,202,970 9,612,262 
3,277 930,187,030 62,497,081 7,554,101 
1,972 461,038,812 32,528,974 3,908,753 


. Maine... 5 
Maryland......- 
a Sein ar A eral = 
Michigan. . 
Minnesota. ._. . 


3,188 1,446, 204,964 118,165,800 14,934,207 
9,752 5,288,582,559 382,931,611 48,500,010 
8,282 6,847,081,149 672,422,283 88,183,330 
5,870 2/245,522,310 ett 16,155,550 


__. Mississippi. . 1,413 "253,964,041 13, 1,435,100 
; FISSOUTE oY: iS 9,160 3,783, 125,956 267,510,006 33,947,811 
| Ped Serle 1,686 162,014,998 13,936,917 1,519, 

- Nebraska... .\-. 2,815 607,507,826 27,497,556 3,122,134 

evada.. s 32 67,878,962 2,881,101 315,794 

_- New Hampshire. 147,800,379 9,293,314 1,064,656 

~ New Jersey 10,413 4 ere he 342,090,109 42,830,414 
New Mexico... 7 07,62 3,707,875 Ll 

ruN'ew) Worries. i). 51,424 295 722, 072,617 | 2,770, 885, 150 356,408,976 

poe Carolina. . 3,686 1,2123142. 062 102,878,778 13,016,769 

ee soe ge tae 1,552 131,654,209 6,574, 165 421,660 

HOMO: 392 2 14,266 7,211,098,411 530,119,098 66,541,324 

3,299 915,819,579 84,300,599 ee 327,122 

SY OPGBOR WS. «5x0 3,003 503,667,032 26,867,008 21994/717 

Pennsylvania. . 13,520 10,157,118,224 941,818,944 122, 361,366 

cas Rhode Island... 1,368 2 


South Carolina... 


South neg 1,354 87,879,119 3,436,814 256,921 

- Tennessee. . 3,047 1,005,290,028 66,926,646 8,176,829 N12 135 405 
7,253 2,728,745,224 ieee 527 24,863,040 8,308,987 ” s 
1,537 264, 982/816 18,565,796 2,182,905 “ee 

145,613,879 10,429,322 1,230,13 

3,795 1,112,614,207 135,858,624 17,283,674 
5,305 1,024,088,618 63,300,51 7285,81 
3,000 814,965,626 76,151,591 9,415,061 


xe 8,253 2,268,270,409 187, 043,641 23,192,758 
yoming:,..... 776 60,932,474 5,232,669 533,681 


_ / Grand total.. 258,134 | 118,022,117,287 | 9,673,402,889 | 1,229,797,243 | 5,530,210,586 


2s Corporations aie no net income in 1926 ] deductions, $26,276,445,872; dividends, cash, 
_ bumbered 197,816; gross income, $24,107,735,570; | 082,071; dividends, stock, $41,430,159. : 


Wisconsin.. . . 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX RETURNS, BY YEARS. 


F Individual Corporation 
Returns Returns 
uf Total No. Net Total Total No. et 
No. Taxable Tneome Tax No. Taxable Income 


ob q 1,000 Dol. gre 
edie xs |, ost00,000 316, 909 
cles tate tate 4,000,000 
i 4,600,900 
6,300,000 
13,700,000 
16 8.000. 000 
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7 900,000 aes 7. 9,584,000 
21,950,000 70,7 3 9,673,000 
A, 122,242 > 464, (68 22,570,000 £38" 245,497 433" 853 | 249,84 8,068,000 


~The 1926 returns cover tbe complete returns for] ing 203,006 corpor. z 
- that year; those for 1927 cover returns for that | income, but whose Soe Lee was #L2 PbO, 8, 
year Hled up to Aug. 31, 1928; 5 4 i eon goer Individuals, in 1927, held $4,282, 028,44 fy 
= u - ax exempt sec! 
485,961; corporation, $102,816,264,031 (not includ- | tax exempt. seaities, antl SEs fe of 


1925.2 2212.21] 55189'474,507 
1926... 


- United States—Income Tax Returns. 199 


— 
Oe Se 
UNITED STATES INCOME TAX RECEIPTS, YEARS ENDED JUNE 30. 


State. 925. 
| - 1928 (1921. f (1920. 
Dollars. Detlars. Doliars 
: lars. Dollars. Do 
igre: G Samgagy) egeaiae] Matpaug] tO bua 
1,591,667 "518 27, 2,784/941] 2,685,849 2° 
5/431,632 ,517.829} _5,336,3 3, 228,52 a928'798) _ 6:3s0l6s3 
92/401,441 ,526,238] 92/251,113 .170,961| 129/858,256] 742671539 
11,543,61 10,920,856| 14,545,632 085,242] 28,116,321 1650;46 
26,901,779} 25,131,076] 27,245,128 -208,464| 75,958,692] 61,3671388 
9:127.30 3,411,768} 3/986,808] —9,8481464] 181606,049] 20,262'707 
| 241164,32 7,783,800] 30,521,286] _81054:914] —-8'928'755] —-77323'728 
|, ,8,005,44 6,338,119] — 8,433,602] 10,108,053] 8,027,614] _4'465.886 
113,869,531} 12,075,270] 14,270,049] 28'792/002] 33,731,763] 25,062°149 
9,021.42 #206113] 14.632,990/ 18,859,082] 10,737,113] “5,148,047 
271, 1,526,39 ,372,658 3,495,317 3,730, 3 
& 161,072,008} 163,626,874] 179:633:973| 260/944'632] 310:793'183| 201'a7sOG4 
26,384,368) 25,042,436] 30,715,323]  49/809'541| 49,691/162] 34°572'093 
16, 12,854,337} 11,807,867] 17,046,762] 2818937632 1352,715) 22/414'995 
n140,741) 17,323,184) 19,915,327] 22/242'152| 26.873,549| 29:147,067] 21/667,746 
»324,935) 14,284,640} 11,935,824] 16,285,993] 25,091}391| 27,003,568] 2211017296 
,396,172| 13.400,178| 10,473,771] 15,477,826] _ 29,242/438] 31'973\161] 19°079"461 
»682,797) 8,978,879} 9.369.688] 10,982,939] 14/459'568| 16,091,951} 10,067,350 
410,611) 25,062,203} 27,872,540] 29,070,268] _ 44,948,063] 49,905,750) _ 30,930,214 
,444,237| 109,857,344) 112,112'785] 130,180,292] 214,058/413| 302,205,596] 207,680,626 
)868,402} 104,378,390] 88,678,933] 112,258,181] 184,494,520] 187,521,362] | 90,670,964 
1426,721| 23,855,584] 21,553;185| — 30,29778: 53,886,224] 53,405,882} 30,651,657 
Hes] AMERY BIEL 3 sistet! wobdekasel onesese 
» 467,57: 6. 151,45) 86,121,595 ,963,0% 67; 
1,885,190! —_2,06¢,34¢ 2;182/064 3935063]  4'830;980| S481 204 
5,681,386] 7,458,788] 7,275,308 15,828,609] 16,293,174] 13,058,788 
451,905 581,492 500,672 718,13 849,75 189, 
N. H 3,221,556| 4,038,467) _ 6,604,043 8,304,563] | 12,579,024} 8,180,113 
2S... 66,137,027| 69,620,079] 65,316,777 27| 97,391,062] 109,908,678}  6%,886,787 
N.M:: 733,076| ‘890,83. 760,225 811,595] 1,306.24 3,672, :107,40 
N.¥....| 496,709,727! 506,593,933] 456,952,558] 527,695,268] 814,736,708]1,109,802,448] 712,425,702 
N.C....} 15,877,646] "18,173, 18,183,734] 23,179,559] 38,664,722] " 44,962,859] 30,161,143 
NLD... 667,994) "771, 86, 1,163,686] _ 2,072,432]  2/418,932|  27563/333 
Ohio. ...| 95,526,111] 95,412, $8,033,261] 128,898,272] 203,847,472] 279,754,263] 184,420,127 
Okla. 9,820,419} 11,028, 10,455,830] 14,276,549} 21,637,304] 20,039,573} 14,764,148 
Ore. . 6,784,101} 8.242, :260,9 14,934,997, _21'973/313] 21,994,587] 12,750,223 
Paes 89,164,203] 198,270, 181/444,848] 254/798,087| 351,737,751] 429,930,354 302:011;410 
RT. 14,234,137| 16,241, 17,355,117| — 19,992,123 :086,774 ; 7,598,438 
ashes 5.787.515} 7,544.04 5,337,290 '699,041| 26,032,367] 23,943,51 7,200,6 
5. D.. 858,943} 1,169.7 1,188,439] 16431613] 3,648,484] 4829/05 5,028, 265 
Tenn 11,770,261! 11,943,033] 11/970,882] 14,174,092] 25,606,805] 26,295,058! — 17,220,136 
Tex 2R'885,747) 28,295,285] 26,380,605; 34 59] 52,190,451] 76,216,882} 47 800,575 
U 3,385,994] 2,937,172} 2,865,695} 2,971,391] —7,116,197| 5.545.632} 6,348,347 
DABS oo 3,001,689| _2:935,562, _2'525,632 (9974 4'803,370| _ 5,431,701] 3,363,459 
Wee: ss 15,303,807} 16,048,299] 13,706,232] 18,577,380| 31,594,403) 37,447, 23,851,930 
Wash.. 12,334,154] 14,723/370] 10,742:417| 18,733,630] 29,224,005| 34,755,730 1996,295 
W. Va. 12,044,165| 14,386,962} 13,314,012] 27/961,834| 35,819,846] 27,671,888} 21,357,100 
is... 26,697,560} 27,219,717) 24,976,851] 36,879,538) 57,131,042) 69,522,622) 46,904,967 
2 21iz , . 


Wyo...: ¥.450,159 1,595,540 1580.21 1,547,897 2)537,062 3,207,279 gz 
- Total. .|1,761,659,049 Fuaieesi7 1,691,089, 534 2.086, 918,465 !3,228, 137,673 |3,956, 936,003 |2,600, 783,902 


INCOME TAX RECEIPTS BY STATES, 1926, 1927, YEARS ENDED JUNE 30. 


State. 1926. 1927. State. 1926. 1927. 
Alabama....... $8,276,196 $10,458,447 || Nebreska...... $6,172,516 $5,807,695 
Alaska......._: 50,823 143/351 || Nevada........ ; 501,137 
‘Arizona......._| 1,573,910 1,673,191 || N. Hampshire.. 3,012/765 3,007, 
Arkansas. |... 4°391,724 5,053,439 || New Jersey.... 72'251,938 81,300,585 
California... |_| 101,712°719 112'308,807 || New Mexico... 635,119 658.044 
Colorado... .._- 11/975,701 12'656,644 || New York..... 569,505,487 649,299,444 
Connecticut... . 29,001,346 33,799,750 || North Carolina. 17,677,936 19,204,557 
Delaware...... 9,539,634 14,319,246 || North Dakota.. 088 40,217 
D. of Columbia 15,190.626 16,019,922 || Ohio.......... 109,070,914 117,649,359 

orid 33/989,492 35,589,829 || Oklahoma ; 15,788,615 23,256,879 

12'436,864 13,698,661 || Oregon... '399,176 6,197,7 
6,060,722 5,143,509 || Pennsylvania... 195,395,832 222,915,621 

1/128/838 1,428'429 || Rhode Island... 14,460,565 12:9 

176.861,.248| —- 194'970/988 || South Carolina. 4/176,144 3/825,735 
24°922'712 28)405,715 || South Dakota... 858,476 737,327 
11,111,594 11,725,742 || Tennessee... . 11,398,292 13,723,260 
15,562,895 19'626,805 || Texas......... 36,878,727 964,080 
14'638,764 16,257,681 || Utah....2.2.:: 3,462,747 3,768,779 

12'582'610 15,396,335 || Vermont......- 2;661,312 "656. 1 
8/591.328 8,564,062 || Virginia....... 17,827,023 20,780,575 
25,646,453 29'626,632 || Washington... 12) 156,713 13,192,297 
100,017,316 105,269,384 || West Virginia. . 11,653,718 15,750,409 

1227570,115 141,638,551 || Wisconsin:..... 28:650,351 35,682, 
287384:381 26'219,220 || Wyoming...... 1,364,591 1,830,105 
ey eer es Philippines; ./ vile so. sie dela oor OME Sat tae eae 
49,603,446 202, Se 
es 1967,948 2/376,244 Total frei ves 1,974,104.141 1  2,219,952,444 

: CORPORATION CASH AND STOCK DIVIDENDS, DISTRIBUTED BY YEARS. 
eee eS CRE AE Pn ara i 

: Aggregate With net Income Without net income 
Year (Calendar) Cash. Stock. Cash. Stock. Cash. Stock, 

tee ,715, 3,348,049,865 | 3,182,869,985 | 3,166,915,547 | 253,845,119 | 181,134,291 
1923 Ratt: <5 « Pee 117678 891,285,583 3,820,019,642 787,167,402 345,498,036 194,118,481 

10,525 994,990, 820, 832,104 705, 
ogee 1a ee aoe Tote 31367 | £:817,301,320 | 502,489,520 | 372,173,187 | 41,041,847 


5,530,210,586 | 716,219,451 | 415,082,071 } 41,430,159_ 


cee 5,945, 757,649,610 


292,657 


- 


LS ey alee ns eee ae 


\ y ? = . goto CE ae Ras peer. 
es —_ ~ 4 Fey? a 
200 Value: of Chief Manufactures; Trust Companies. 
: WALUES OF CHIEF MANUFACTURES IN 1927. 3 
(rigures, compiled by United States Const: area Steg) 
Items. Value. items. 
Aluminum manufactures Felt ene es $123,557,112 || Iron ‘castings, malleable.......2++++ 


Ammunition, ete..:...-.-.-.----5 43,463,673 || Lace goods....-..- 
‘Asbestos products, not for steam or Leather, tanned, etc 


. 
Pe ee a 


boiler packing... .....---5-55-++5- 44,156,388 || Lighting equipment... 
Baking powders... .....8 6.60 -++-005 29,519,375 || Lime......-.-se+++¥s 
Baskets and rattan ware...../....-.> 20,959, 764 


Batteries, dry cell, wet, flash, and parts. 
Beverages, carbonated.........------ 
Beverages, cereal... . 2... 60-652 eee 


Beverages, miscellaneous.......-.-.-- 1 E 
Boots and shoes (rubber)......------ 115,785,941 || Organs, and parts. 
Brick, common. .........-.--+5--+ é 74,624,752 || Pencils, lead......-. a 
y ye Cl ig 0: 7 a 46,179, Perfumes, cosmetics, 
MpiNIe DTGL Sein eect ves + eee 40,621,083 || Phonographs, and parts 
Brick, vitrified Begins. “Pak Gr cele 11,049,086 SELB. iS sie 
WTUSRCH. css esis. we eee 47, wack 
Carpets and rugs (rag).......--- ¥ 5, Y 
Carpets and rugs (wool)........-- 164.709.290 || Pulp goods.......--.++.+++ 
- hildren’s carriages, toys, ete......-. 91.963.619 || Radio apparatus, and tubes........ 
Chocolate and cocoa. .......-.6.-5-- 122°723.229 || Rice cleaning and polishing....-.+++- 
Cigar boxes, wood. .........---.---- 11,949,376 |} Sand paper, €tC.....w.- +s se eeeeeeees 
@oles. roasted... 5. . 2.0.2.2... ee 346'706,043 |} Sewing machines, and parts, etc.....- 
@offins, caskets, ete... ...-+.--- in 74. 1850 |] SOAD.. . eee weet ee eee reer pecs 
Earth and stone ware (non-clay) ... 22. ‘802 || Spices, ground. ...-- +. see eee eens 
Earthenware, red "291 || Stencils, hand stamps, etc..... AGte ae 
Earthenware, white 757 || Terra Cotta (architectural) ......«4 
, Earthenware, yellow, ete 929,430 || Textile Machinety.........-+++ 
* Engraving and plate print 657,854 || Tile, draim... 2... eee eee eee 
Envelopes. .... 903.895 || Tile, floor and wall .......... Bo tle ayes 
~- Fh TAs 3s - 452,372 || Tile, hollow building.........-+++-+- 
Foundry supplt 635,060 || Tile, roofing...... 2... 06-65 ee sees ee 
Furniture, etc "919,050 |} Trunks, suitcases, etC......-.+.++--. 
Furs, e 27,357,261 || Typewriters, and parts.........+-..-- 
Co) oD Ome gees 279,708,063 || Wall paper. . 2... 2... - eee eee denne ee 
Hats (wool felt) 10,574,708 ood, preserved... 1... .5 06-6 Peres 
ink, printing +s: 37,733,793 || Wool, shoddy ..... .-scceeeeeeeenee 
“EQ [oe iN See eo 5,342,027 FASE ccs odes sick She Suet Shal= Ole et nia eRe 


CONDITION OF TRUST COMPANIES IN THE JU. S. AS OF JUNE 30. _ 
Compiled by the Untrep States MorTGAGE AND TRUST Company of New York and published in th 
twenty-sixth annual edition. of their volume, “Trust Companies of the United States.’" + 


RESOURCES. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 


24 Dollars. Doltars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Douars. 
Stocks & Bonds | 3,294,704, 3,510, 133,953| 3,877,248,744| 4,049,839,457| 4,551,553,602 4,909,916,759 
eee §,241,539,292] 8,920,780,514| 10,240,804,286 11,196,103,280|11,640,475,629] 12,728,312,568 


ash on hand & 7 
in banks.... “| 2,103,763,761| 2,636,048 227 2,930,880,806| 2,988,428,779| 3,158,705,432| 2,944,395,6' 
Realestate.....) © 429,354,303) 487,599,7 531,938,301 563,314,248} 612,992,936 667,927,9) 
Other resources. 372,098,741 470,939. 564,801,362 537,584,368 517,485,137) - 2 My 
. SE 


| | | 
aoe 5 5118,145,673,500!19,335,270, 133!20,481,182,738!21,946,819,035 
1923, 24. 1925. 1926. 1927. 


3 ¢ Dollars. Dollars. 
S Gapital........ 910,971,214 974,197 
Burp., und. prof.| 984,413,231 


eattrnd 14 441,460, 649116 


Cents omitted to all figures. : 
, ROOSEVELT MEDAL WINNERS. + 
The Roosevelt Memorial Association, in 1928, | for his work in promoting outdoor life. % 
by Sheweiery: of ot te Charles E Hugh it “Geo tage cay ein be ¢ 0 
Ban 5 8 ary of Sta ‘charles Evans Hughes | In Georgia, for the promotion of the welf 
r distinguished service in the administration of | women and children. ne wir a 
public office. The Association, in 1924, awarded gold m 
‘Dr. Frank M. Chapman, for the promotion of the Elihu. Root, Secretary of _ State in Pr 
study of natural history. Roosevelt’s Cabinet, for distinguished serv! 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, for the leadership | the administration of publie office. : 
of youth and the development of American character. Associate Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes,- f 
The Association in 1927, awarded gold medals to: | his_service in the development of public law. 
Gen. John J. Pershing, for promotion of national Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvari 
defense.” for service in the leadership of youth and develo 
Secretary of Commerce, Herbert C. Hoover, for | ment of American character. - : 
distinguished service in the administration of public The Association, in 1923, awarded gold m 
eiprot, John. Bassett M for hi kK on th oh tae Puitpotneie tone a ontnede erriee aro 
F s oore, for his work on the e ppines, for distinguis! servi the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at. The Hague and ioe ee 
on the Permanent Court of International Justice 
of the Leagne of: Nations. 
_ The Association's medal winners in 1926 were: 


Rear Admiral William S. Sims, U. S. N., retired, Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, founder an ‘ 

_ for service in behalf of national defense. of the New York State « Charities Aid Acsocistlo 

Former U. S. Senator Albert J, Beveridge of for promotion of the welfare of women and chik on, 
India for an eminent contribution to literature The ten fields in which the medals may be awai 


in the field of biography. are: Administration of public office; devel 
Daniel Carter Beard of New York, National Boy | of public and international law; promotion. of indu 
Scout Commissioner, for leadership of youth and |-trial peace; conservation of natural reso 
development of American character, promotion of social justice, the study of natural his- 
The Association, in 1925, awarded gold medals to: | tory; the promotion of outdoor life; the promoti: D 
Goy. Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania, for ser- | the national defense; the leadership of youth and 
yices in behalf of conservation of the Natlon’s natural | development of American character, an emine 
resources. tribution to literature in the field of bi 
George Bird Grinnell, author and naturalist, | history or the science of government. 


United States—Railway Commissioners. 
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RAIL COMMISSIONERS, 


Interstate Commerce Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Johnston B. Campbell, of Washington 
(Chairman); Balthasar H. Meyer, of Wis.; Clyde B. 
Atchison, of Ore.; Joseph B. Eastman, of Mass.; 
Patrick J. Farrell, of Vt.; Ernest I. Lewis, of Ind.; 
— MeManamy, of D. C.; Thomas F. Woodlock, 

¥.; Richard V. Taylor, of Ala.; Ezra Brainerd, 
= at O&la.; Claude R. Porter, of Lowa; 

Geo. B. McGinty, Secretary; T. A. Gillis, Assistant 
Secretary. 


STATE RAJLROAD COMMISSIONERS. 


Ala bama—Publie Service Commission—Hugh 
White, Pres., Montgomery; H. F. Lee, Asso. Comr.; 
me 'P. Morgan, Asso. Comr.; Lamar Wiley, Sec.: 
J. H. Alidredge, Rate Expert: I. F. McDonnell, Ch: 


Arizona—Corporation Commission—W. 
Clay pool, ESTE Phoenix; A. . Betts, 
Vaughn, F. J. K. MeBride, Sec.; L. G. Reif, x 
Expert; C, F. King, Asst. Sec. 

Arkansas R. R. yg ee Harper, 
Chairman, ge Rock.; C. S. Henderson, H. Earhart, 
G. Hays, Sec 

Whitesell, 


“California_—R. R. Commiss.—L. O. 


Colorado— Publ. Utilities Commiss.—O. Bock, 
Chairman, State Office Bldg., Denver; D. S. Jones, 
Ww. Allen, J. W. Flintham, Sec. 

Connecticut—Pub. Util. Commiss.—R. T. 
Higgins, Chairman, West. Hartford: C. C. yin 
New Haven; J. W. “Alsop, Avon; H. F. Billings, Sec 

Delaware—No reports required. 

Florida—R. R. Commiss.—A. Wells, Chair- 
eal E. S. Matthews, Mamie G, Eaton, 
L. ., T. T. Turnbull, Coun.; F 
Pettijohn, Acct.; J. H. Tench, Rate Expert: hee: 
Georgia—Pub. Serv. Commiss.—J. A. Perry, 
Atlanta; A. J. Woodruff, Vice-Chairman, 
Decatur; | e3 McDonald, Augusta; C. W. Parker, 
aa ht, Valdosta; R. N. Springfield; 

ce, Rate Expert; S. J. Smith, 
Jr., spe otis, Sapna, J. H. Johnston, Conslt. 
t 


x ta. 
* Idaho—Pub. Util. Commiss.—W. H. Gibson, 
ig ; J. M. Thompson, F. E. Smith, 
M. A. Kiger, Sec. 


Ilinois—Commerce Commiss.—P. H. Moyni- 
han, Chairman, Chicago; H. W. Trovillion, Herrin; 
M J. Johnson, ‘Chicago; 

via; Clark, Bloomington: 

“4 “hea Chicago; J. Johnson, Séc., Spi field; 


ot ea a Posegate, Ch. Eng.; H. M. 


pe’ 
Indiana—Pub. Serv. ge iss.—F. T. Single- 
ton, Chairman, Indianapolis; Ellis, H. Harmon, 
J. W. McCardle, ©. F ne Totniosh, J. R. McCain, Sec. 
lowa—Bd. of a R. Commiss.—C. Webster, 
Ch Waucoma; B. M._ Richardson, Des 
. P. Woodruff, Knoxville; G. L. MceCaug- 
Sec., Des Moines; J. H. Henderson, Com. Coun.; 
g. Eng.; G. Charlesworth, Elec. 
Eng.; L. C, Donohoe, Supt. Motor Carrier Dept.; 
W.F. Parsons, Chief Rate Clerk. 
Kansas—Pub. Serv. Commiss.—R. M. Pickler, 
an, Topeka; C. Smith, J. H. Crawford, W. B 
Dalton, W. C. Millar, C. H. Benson, Sec.? A. of 
& Stat.: J. M. Kinkel, Atty.; 
J. W. Scott, Ch. Acct.; Tt Fletcher, Ch. En 
Commiss. —M. R. Ylenn, 
> O. Vest, Carrollton; T. 
H. Lanhon, Gatslestsb re rH fel ds Sec., Frankfort; 


Chairman, New Orleans; D. J. LeBlanc, Lafayette: 
HR. G. oo Farmerville; H. Jastremski, Sec., 
j Roug 


Baton 
Raine Pub: Util. Commiss.—C. E. Gurney, 
Augusta; H. W. Trafton, Fort Fairfield; 
aw, Eastport; G. F. Giddings, Clerk, 
Goodwin, Ch. Eng.; F. J. MeA rdle; 
+ A. BE, Lamb, Ch. Acct.; E. E. 


Chair 1721 Munsey Bldg., Baltimore; J. Frank 
Harper, Purcell, F. Harper, Exe. Sec.; T. J. 
Tingley, Beondes Coun. 

Massachusetts—Dept. of Pub. bp oe Cc. 


ttwill, Chairm. Lynn; E. E. Stone eld; 
f F. Hardy, = Huntington: Léwis Shabers Took- 
line; H. a evelia Haverhill: A. A. ‘A. Highlands, Sec., 
167 Beate” House, Asst. 


reese 


. F. Davi eek ree 
i Ww. Beverd’ Ch. Insp. ‘Divi Ta Ke ee hg |B 


NATIONAL AND STATE. 
— Tel. & Tel. Div.; C. Peter Clark, Ch. Rate & Tarift 


Michigan—Pub. Util. Commiss.—S. E. bk 
Chairman, Lansing; J. Bice, R. H. Dunn, B. 
Hicks, S$. Odell, J. C. Shell, Sec; J. Thompson, iden 
Sec.: F. M. Wintermute, Ch. Rate Insp. 
Minnesota—R. R. and Warehouse Commiss. 
—O. P. B. Jacobson, St. Paul; F. W. Matson, C. J. 
Latrisch, T. Yapp, Sec.; G. G. Grant, Dir. of Per- 
— D. F. Jurgensen, Eng.; A. L: Flinn, Rate 


ississippi—R. R. Commiss.—C. M. Morgan, 
Pres., Hattiesburg; S. B. rns Rolling Fork: 
W. R. Scott, Mathiston; Paul D. P. Spearman, Sec., 
Jackson; M. C. Moore, Rate leports 
Missouri—Pub. Serv. Commiss.—T. J. Brown, 


Chairman, Jefferson City: A. Ing, bes F. Calfee, 
S. M. Hutchison, J. H. Porter, J. oe 
Sec.; D. D. McDonald, Gen. Coun.: P. Painter, 


Asst. Coun.; V. E. Smart, Ch. Dept. Tr 
Montana—Bd. of R: R. Commiss. angen Pub. 
Serv. Commiss.—Dan Boyle, Chairman, Helena; 
L. C, Young, L. Dennis, A. Silver, Sec. & Coun.; 
R. F. McLaren, Asst. Sec.; H. B. Schaefer, Traf. Exp.; 
F. E. Buck, Chief Engineer. 
Nebraska— State Ry. Commiss.—C. A. Randall, 
Chairman, Lincoln; J. E. C 
J. H. Miller, L. D. Densmore, Sec.; U. G. 
Rate bai pa I, J. Devoe, Ch. yes Hugh La Master, 
Coun.; B. E. Forbes, Ch. Eng.; V. L. Taylor, Asst. 


Eng. 

Pia dadia = Winks: Serv. Commiss.—J. F. Shaugh- 
nessy, Chairman, Carson City; G. W. Malone, Reno; 
Frank B. Warren, Sec., Carson City; F, O. Broili, 
Eng., Reno. 

New Hampshire—Pub. Serv. Commiss.—J. W. 
Storrs, Chairman, Concord; F. H. Brown, M. H. 
Morse, W. W. Tirrell, Clerk-Accountant. 

New Jersey—Bd. of Pub. Util. Commiss.— 
Jos. F. Autenrieth, Pres., Jersey City; Frederick W. 
Gnichtel, Trenton; C. Browne, Princeton; A. N. 
Barber, Sec., Trenton. 

New Mexico—State Corp. Commiss.—Max 
Fernandez, Chairman, Santa Fe’ Hugh A. Williams, 
Comr.; Bonifacio Montoya, J. D. Fernandez, Clerk; 
C. Lamb, Rate Clerk. 


Albany; W. R. 
eg Neal Brewster, 
G. Blakeslee, Counsel; . 


(Transit Commiss.)— 

Ave., New 
wis, 
lel L. 


Prendergast, Chairman, 
G. R. Van Namee, G. R. 
Ingram, Executive Officer; 
F. E. Roberts, Secretary. 
Metropolitan Div. 
Leon G. Godley, Chai 
York; James B. Walker, 
Counsel; William C. Lancaster, Ch. Eng,; 
Turner, ‘Consult. Eng. 
North Carolina—Corp. Commiss.—W. T. 
Lee, Chairman, Raleigh; aa a Maxwell, Geo. P. 
Pell, I. M. Bailey, Coun; Self, Clerk; E. G. 
Riddick, Asst. Clerk; W -G. Womble Rate Clerk, 


North Dakota—Bd. of R. R. feDounell, B.C. 
Harding, De, ——_s C. W. MeDonnell 
Larkin, T. adden, M. bh, Par- 
sons, Sec.; f etphge Oe Clerk; E. M, Hendricks, . 
Traffic Expert; E. H. Morris, Ch. Eng.; GC. F. Martin, 
Statistician. 

Ohio—Pub. Util. Commiss.—J. W. Huffman, 
State Office Bie ak Mh inger, F. B. 


A.M. Calland, ateaetiats EB. OH 
J. W. Herrold, Supt. Bureau Hates ce; H. 8: 
B. T. Van Vorhis, 
, Supt. Bur. of 


Oklahoma—Corp. Commiss.—F. Capshaw, 
Oklahoma City; Frank Carter, C. 
D. ee Jr., Act. Sec. 

Oregon—Pub. Com miss.—E. a 
Chairman, Salem; Heylen H. Corey; L. E. Bean; 
Herbert H. Hauser, Sec. 

Pennsylvania—Pub. Serv. a gaa att 
D. B. Ainey, pte Rat ool) Sheiby, 
Uniontown; J. S Philadetph as W. Brown, 
Lancaster; 8. Walker, r, ‘Butler: PGollins, Williams: 

C. H. Young, New Castle: J. G. me » HEC 
Pee bury J. F. Weiss, Coun.,; John Dotioney, 
Ch. Bureau of Accidents; F, H. Snow, Ch. Bureau 
Eng.; P. EF. oe Ch. Bureau Rates & Tarte 
B. e Morgal, Ch. of Acets. & Statisties; B, M. 
Vale, Ch. Bureau of Public Convenience. 

Rhode Island—Pub, Util, Commies.—Wm. Gs 
oie Petter Providence; Saml. E. Hudson, Robt. 

F. Rodman, George A. Carmichael, Sec. 

‘South Carolina—R. R. Commiss.—Sam C. 


emg 
Rater rr, dama, J.B Clerk: H. Barre, Gas. & Flee 
er )W. W. Goodman, jupt. Motor Transportation, 


902 Rail. Comm’s’ 
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of R. R. Commiss.—D. E. 
Sig pee Big J. J. 
Murphy, Vice Chairman, J. W.- aish, E. F. Norman, 
See.) BL. Dillman, Coun.; D. lu. Kelley, Rate Exp.; 

A. Hanson, Statistician. 
5 Pub. Util. Commiss.— 
Hl. H. Hannah, Chairman, Nashville; L. D, Hill, 
_ Porter Dunlap, D. B. Thomas, Sec.; J. O. Hendley, 
‘Rate Expert; F. G. Proutt, Eng.; M. Williams, Eng.; 
R. H. Beeler, Atty. 


 T. G. Ray, Aud.; x 
: ip een R. Commiss.—Clarence E. Gilmore, 
A. Smith, C. F. 


Chairman, Austin; C. V. Terrell, L. 

Petet, Sec.; W. A. Weeks, Aud.; O. D. 
Rate Expert, Interstate Matters; C. R. McNamee, 
Chief Expert Rate Clerk; L. A, Gueringer, Ch. Eng. 
R. R. Div.; R. D. Parker, Ch. Supvr. Oil & Gas Div.; 
C. L. Stone, Ch. Eng. Gas Utilities Div.; M. Mar- 
shall, Dir. Motor Bus Div. 

~Utah—Pub. Util. Commiss.—E. E. Corfman, 
President, Salt Lake; T. E. McKay, G. F. MceGon- 
agle, Frank L. Ostler, Sec. 


South Dakota—Bd. 
Brisbine, Chairman, 


Ross Miller, Engineer; H. 
Tennessee—R. R. & 


=e 


ae 


OARDS—Continued. © E 
Chairman, Burlington; E.:H. Porter, Wilk 
E. H. West, Dorset; Kathryn M. Lev 

Montpelier. i 


Works Jalen > 


Denney, Director, Olympia; J. Neal, Supvr. 
Transportation; Ri ea Moore, Supyr. Public 
Utilities; C. R. Lonergan, Ch. Traf. Div.; Cc. E 


Van Etten, Sec.; H. C. Bro 


dock, Ch. Eng. 
W. Virginia—Pub. Sery. Commiss.—I. Wade © 


Coffman, Chairman, Capitol Bldg., Charleston; 
James J. Divine, C. E. Nethken, A. B. Moore, Sec. 

Wisconsin—R. R. Commiss.—Lewis E. Gettle 
Chairman, Madison; Adolph Kanneberg, F, 
McDonald, W. M. Dinneen, Sec. é 

Wyoming—Bd. 
Serv. Commiss.—C. L. 
enne: F. Chatterton, C. 
Carleton, Sec. 


~Vermont—Pub. Serv. Commiss.—H. B. Shaw, 


va Se Poe ee ae 


Capital—$5,000,000—S10,000,000 additional auth- 
orized; total authorization, $15,000,000—paid in by 

Federal Government. 

: Principal Officers: The Secretary of War, holder of 
capital stock, Stockholder and Executive Head; T. Q, 
Ashburn, Major General, U.S. A., Chairman, Board 

of Advisers and Executive; Clark C. Wren, Assistant 

to the Chairman of the Board: Guy Bartley, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

Board of Advisers: James E. Smith, 602 Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.; Wilmer M. 
Jacoby 1915 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. A. 

_ Brown, c-o R. A. Brown & Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 

M. J. Sanders, 1420 Hibernia Bank Building, New 

Orleans, La.; gs. S. Thorpe, Thorpe Building, Minne- 

apolis, Minn.; Harry E. Halliday, c-o Halliday 


Pe FEDERAL POWE 
(Headquarters, Interior Departm: 
fee oe Dwie F. Davis, Secretary of 
‘ar; ‘chairman, Roy _O. West, Secretary of the 
- Interior; William M. Jardine, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture.  Haecutive Secretary—O, ©. Merrill. Chief 


4 
4 


m 


} 


INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION. 
(Headquarters, 1016 Munitions Building, Washington, D. C.) 


pee ee Gos AE i a ag M9 . 
ine cials: J. P. ggins, ra anager, 
Mississippi Division, 1210 Federal Commerce Trust 
Building; St. Louis, and Traffic Manager for Solicita- 
tion, 1210 Federal Commerce Trust Building, St. 
Louis: W. M. Hough, Traffic Manager, 320 Maga- 
zine St., New Orleans. —. 
E. V. Pickley, Operating Manager, Warrior Divi- 
sion, 320 Meaher Building, Mobile, é "a 
W. W. Morse, Operating Manager, Upper Missis- 
sippi Division. 523 Marquette Avenue, Minneapolis. — 
A. R. Wurtele, Chief Engineer, 320 Magazine St., — 
New Orleans. a 
¥. H. Lawton, General Purchasing Agent, 320 — 
Magazine St., New Orleans. ay™ 
* - S. Poweil, Comptroller, 320 Magazine St.. New 
rleans. nest 


R COMMISSION. 
ent Building, Washington, 
Engineer—Maj._Glen_E. 
Chief Counsel—Maj. Lewis W. 
Chief Accountant—William V. King. 
F, W. Griffith. 


D. C.) "ig 

Edgerton, U. S. Army, — 

Call, U. S. Army. 
Chitef Clerk— 


’ 


 ‘Bdwin B. Parker, Umpire; Chandler P. Anderson, 

American Gommissioner; Wilhelm Kiesselbach, Ger- 
ig man Commissioner; Robert E. Newby, Joint Secre- 
tary on behalf of the United States; Max Martin, 


MIXED CLAIMS COMMISSION. 
United States and Germany—American Agency, 1511 K Street, Washington, D. C. 


PES ee 
ee 
American Agency—Robert W. Bonynge, Agent; 
Harold H. Martin, Counsel and Assistant Agente 
E. Russell Lutz, Attorney and Secretary. . 
German Agency—Karl von Lewinski, Agent; Mel- 
chior von der Decken. Counsel and Assistant Agent. — 


Joint Secretary on behalf of Germany. 
; } 


TRIPARTITE CLAI 

Rs Fy United States, Austria, and Hungary; 
Commissioner, Edwin B. Parker, 2001 24th Street, 

N. W.; Secretary, E. P. Bowyer; 

__ American Agent, Robert W. Bonynge, 2400 16th 

Street, N. W.; Assistant American Agent, John J. 

Edwards, Argonne Apartments; 


=~ 


(Investment Building, 15th an 


_ Presiding Commtsstoner—Kristian Sindballe, of 
Denmark; Commissioner appointed by the United 
States: Fred K. Nielsen, Nebraska; commissioner ap- 

_ pointed, by Mexico, G. Fernandez MacGregor, 
Mexico; secretary appointed by the United States, 


- Commissioner Appointed by the United States, 
Ernest B. Perry, Nebraska; commissioner appointed 
by. Mexico, F. Gonzalez Roa, Mexico; secretary ap- 


pointed by the United States, Noble Warrum, Utah; 


: 184 PAN-AMERI 
The Pan-Amerlcan Union is’ the international 
organization and office maintained in Washington, 
. ©., by the twenty-one American replublics, as 
follows; Argentina, Bolivia, Brazi), Chili, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Hayti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, United States, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. It is devoted to the 
development of commerce, friendly intercourse, 
- good understanding, and the preservation of peace 
Bong, these countries. It is supported by quotas 
contributed by each country. 
Its affairs are administered by a Director-General 


f 


Dees he ee 


Austrian Agent, Ernst Prossinagg, 2716 36th Street, | ington. 
CENERAL CLAIMS COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 


SPECIAL CLAIMS COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 


MS COMMISSION. 

U.S. Agency, 1511 K St., Washington. 
N. W.; Assistant Austrian Agent, Ern: rer. 
918 16th Street, N. W = os 

Hungarian Agent, A 


" 
> $y; 


jexis de Boer, 1230 17th Street, — 


A 


0 Ws 
All of the above addresses are in the City of Wash- — 
Led 


as Er 
d K Sts., Washington, D. C.) 1 aes 
Benedict M. English, Nebraska; secretar, ap} inte 
by. Mexico, Dr. Jose Romero, Mosicot Be a ee 
pointed by the United States, Clement L., Bouve, — 
aryland; agent appointed by Mexico, Dr. rte 
lome Carbajal y Rosas, Mexico. Pore 


secretary appointed by Mexico, J. Aspe Suinai 

Mexico; agent appointed by the United States, 
Clement L. Bouve, Maryland; agent appointed by 
Mexico, Sr. Lic. Don Aquiles Elorduy, Mexico, 


CAN UNION. 
bl 


matic representatives in Washi 
a as ee egrm Lene 
e on publishes monthly bulletins in Englis! 
Spanish, and Portuguese, whi of . 
Atmeri¢dn aid ress. which are records of Pan- 
- The Union is housed in a beautiful buil q 
through the munificence of Andrew Canons aie 
contnbutions of the American Republics. __ 
Dtrector-General—-Dr. 8. Rowe; 
Director—E. Gil Borges. y é 


(Questionnaires were sent by The World Almanac 
to the mayors and financial officers of all the cities in 
the United States having over 30,000 inhabitants, 
asking for certain facts. These are printed below. 
When no answer was received, the figures of the 
Bureau of the Census covering the financial trans- 


United States—Statistics of American Cities. 
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actions for the year 1925 were used, and these are 
given in fics. so printed in the column 
headed, “‘Budget,"’ the Census italic figures are for 
“Governmental cost payments,” and include outlays 
that may ir some instances have been financed in Dart 
by bond issues.) 


Pooulation 


Realty Ass’d 


Est. 1928. Area. Net Debt. Valuation. Tax Levy.| Budget. 
j Dotlars: 
Akron, Obio............ (a) 240,000 366,725,750] 9,168,143} 12,803,366 
Alameda, Cal... 2/2122" (e) —32'400 34,491,967] _"617°757] | 843592 
Albany, N. Y........ 22. 120-400 5,83 201,830,845 7,035,305 5,938,829 
: aioone Ba ; 1,171'401|  70,044'305| _'525;3321 — 621°669 
Amsterdam, N 1,783,483]  301978'288| 1,133,272 75,000 
Asheville, N. CG 7,254,598] 104/000.000} 1/640;000] 3,063:051 
Atlante City, N 362| 22'A26,000| 300gIe Ser] -SsTE Tort 1OnON EOL 
z A i > as +362 2940, , . ; was! 
a rece nN: ee ot i 1,264,703] 50,506,295 Sr argst 1/278'379 
; ‘Augusta, Ga ‘01: 2'621,000]. 32596, 930/908} 11644'204 
aS Sa) ii rin 4446] —11101/883| 37,608,850] 1,703;164] 2'187'901 
Austin, Tex........2227! 10,560] _2'872'000] __56/879/912 59,519 _ 1,806,898 
Baltimore, Md." _. 50/560] 98,005,675] 1,109.045,366| 25,940,763} 81,912\657 
Battle Creek, Mich... 6,840} 111681475} ” 68,174,050 81.740] °681°740 
Bay Clty, Mich......... 7,680 204;734| 471761432] _ 669:369} _ 6697369 
Bayonne, N.J.......... 2044) 12,7791273| 121,822,525 6,087,356 4,595,140 
Beai iad Pie as so he 6,474 6,943,713 2,045, 848, 
Ritetlay Cals... 51494 872/050|  70'000/000| $1.59 per G} _ 1/235; 
’ Bethlehem, Pa... 11,172} 3,508'000] _72'697.634| _ 890,3741 "890,374 
Binzhamton, N.Y 5:991| _ 6.749.847 546,160] 3,8427233} 4,956/920 
Birmingham, Ala.. 32,166] 15,606,500] 222 741,815] 3,994.00 "586,000 
: 3,201 247, 2: 4 5 A 
dim, Kiosk. 27,634| 55,562,586] 1,779,663,200| 56,446,106] 64,691,833 _ 
Bridgeport, Conn 91370] 14’828’000] _ '210,683,897/$29:70perM} 7,283,379 
“kton, Mass. 13,677] 3.030.141 EfO18.875) 2,761,780 S71 
Brookline, Mass 4,240 2,084,945 x : 4 fat 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 26/880] 81,824/886] 1,059/913,105| 27,875,714] 45,595,269 
i 3/319 1/350,000 80,000 464, 426.8 
Gemaridee Ktass 4'160| _6.578.937| 183/385,700| 5,793,792 6,299'574 
me) Gamden, N.J........... 4915] 11,1127630]  1611570,020} 2'201'983] 14;229/803 
anton, Ohio... 8,756 3,401,579 230,291,390 4,951,164 i 78, 3 
eS Jedar Iowa... .. 16, 1,786,500 3,646, 2, 99: 
a Cuore a. ts Seas 3'327°163 17,136,469| $5.80 per C 1,339.97 
Charleston, W. Va. 2,964 2,771 362) 105,000,000 ¥ toute Pesto 
Cnarlotte, N.C... 8,167 6,700,642 68,246,866 ; 4 = 
a Chattanooga, Tenn 10,624 9.059, 400 197,080,000 81,74 perc 3.413.000 
Ee Saat 370 SPA log SU etek 
Chicago, T.. 77,376, 247/359, 818, (947.1 
; copee 1841850] " 50,326,740] 1,514,157] 1,91777 
S Store Tit. own 1/343'879 728:897.307 2,109,265 1o537-200 
: Cineinpati, Ohio... c 37°687.000| __ 253,000] __ '349°408 
; ee Ww 1,448'797.450| 13,327,230] 17,880,272 
Chiton, SF ie-opp.oas| rata} “LOraaay 
41/405, i 831, 
19°151.525| 1.522'547| 21321" 
57/000.000} 5,134,200} 7,808°097 
o . a . ’ a 
27,936,28)| 612.376| ‘913, 
36'895,285| 1,201,979] 1,765,464 
44'565.4 '134,188] 1,309, 
41/000, 5, 465, 
270,000; 6,615,000] 7,392°872 
31,298,311]  '467,762| 467.762 
ae 66,670,020}  892'527] _ 855,000 
vieeee *Teiseiol Teirerol #eieees 
Pee Seok ee ee gas 
Bg ties awe 7* 308'118°00 14'479,397 Seirees 
Sia See 5 160'682°980| 2'818'866} 3,336,860 
Besley oan sil “Catan eae 
MGEB.. ona. . +s 40 eek ; 
Dubuque, Iowa......... etter 2514866 2,662, 
Buriat. N EB i Seo 
East Gene weg : 198, 492:082 1,912,073 2,262,078 
POEs 32'921,515, 681, 
Easton, Po Ree ese oe 
Elgin, il. Pe rctts 286, 4,709'286| | 5,324,691 
Elana x ¥ 3'201,000|  48/224/311| 769.6 7e9, 
aes 6,071,974] 102,116.970| 2,052,618] 1,149,682 
mere 3,844,166 137,376,906 $15 operhe 1.80, 774 
Evanston, Hi... 2202212 Leri700} | 132/856°740| ” 1.338.719] 1/448/000 
Sk aa 1'837,704| 58,298,775], 2,101,089) . 2:353,826 
verett, Mass...-....- 91812,944 O54, 6,726,112|. 8,76 pe 
Pall River, Mass....+.-. 3'905, 46,222°975| 1,790,393 2266.8 8 
Fitchburg, Mass........ 18,850,047 000, 6,970,878] 6,970,! 71 
Funt, Mich.. eek seeps 694.500 2238007 % per C 1,578, 00 
Fort Wayne, Ind........ 11,596,860| 129/920.615| 2,156.6 poaseo 
Fort mors Tex.. 654,000 50,132. 82 1,029,923 i. 28,528 
BENE Ss ante Rrra 38°980" 139) 096, 
Galveston, ‘Fex #854'000| 167,000,000 $3, 670,000 
Gary, Ind. - 18,113,302] 265,690.240| 6,928,823) 6,028,823 
Grand Rapids, Mic! 693,000 47,293,784 18, Saar 
on eae Wien 2,492,000 Bi, 823 1,699,516 16 pats 
z a 5 , . be 
Greensboro, N. C. 5,351,1 “” 
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: 
| Re aioe sak ; vf he Sette ; , Realty” Ass'd 
Inc. | Est. 1928. | Area. Valuation. 


Be ey Dollars. 
Fy Hagerstown, eee fessor 
+» Hamilton, Ohio. : 
e-: -Hammond, Ind...,'.-..- 
* -Hamiramek, Mich... 
Harrisburg, Pees est 
Hartford, Conn.. 5 
> Haverhill, Mass. .. ‘ 
~ Hazleton, Pa... ve... +. 
Highland Park, Mich.. 
~ Hoboken, \N. J.. 
' Holyoke, Mass 
- Houston, Tex..... 
; Huntington, W. V. 
Indianapolis, Ind.. Mac, 
drvington, Nid: 20... 
Jackson,-Mich..:....... 
Jacksonville, Hats Soe] 
. Jamestown, NOY! ek. 
~ Jersey ‘City, N i a 


M e 
" Kansas City, Kan. 
Kansas. City, Mo 
‘Kearny, N. J.. 
~ Kenosha, Wis. 
‘Knoxville, Te 


oe 


He O9 Se INOS OO THAIS 


ry 


my Crosse, Wis........... 

Lakewood, ORs. Seyret ac 

“Lancaster, Pa.. cae ate 
. Lansing, Mich... ss ost. 
Lawrence, Mass........ : 
Lewiston, Me........... 
e ROxmetOn, Ky’. io: 2: 


[} 
bet SIO IO CO 
DRS He eT ie 


hes "Mass... 0. ate 

Manchester, N. H....... 

_ Mansfield, Ohio. 
_ Marion, Ohio. . 

- McKeesport, Pa, 
Medford, Mass 
Mem»his, Tenn. 
_ Meriden, ‘Conn.. 

129 ee 3) Foe 

a8 Milwaukee, Wis......... 
- Minneapolis, Minn... .: : 
peeoul e, Ala tne <a 


3) 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y....... 
Munele, Ind.. < : 
- Muskegon, Mich 
Muskogee, Okla. 
eerie. Tenn 


New Bedford, Mass.,. 
New Britain, Conn.. 
New ma Na is Oo 


a 
PRN Roo oto 09 Got Oo 


New Orie Cig Shap 
Newport News, Va . 
New Rochelle, N. ya ae 
Newton, Mass.. 
‘New York, N, 
Niagara Falls, 
Norfolk, Va...) 
Norristown, Pa. 
N eval Conn, 


"155 pig ts Oe 


"541120 
Fz 331 19) : 
9.38) "99 Bet 
308] 
99 


Norwoo Fea 
+ Oakland, Galois cnece. 
Oak Park, Ti, (Village). | 
- Siti’ Ut ah. an ae ce 8 
oma City, Okla.... 
Omaha, Neb............ - 
Ofange; Ni Joo... css 


2,002 66, 
ean, BU deedNes os 144,900 14,888,756 


; 


a — Year } Population 
Est. 1928. 


a . — Inc. 


(a RS Se ee Fn 
Pontiac, Mich.......:.. 8 
Port Arth 


__ Poughkeepsie, N. Y...._| 1854 39,100 
Oe Providence, HOE... 22... 1832 286,300 
_ Pueblo, Col. . z.| 1873 44.200 
” Suites. il.. 1839 38,900 
- cy, Mass 1889 67,600 
_ Racine, W 1848 74,400 
Raleigu, N. C 1792 |(b) 1,000 
~s Bes dan soso | 1847 115,400 
me Revere, Mass........... 1915 6,000 
i RSS CED i) 31,000 
194,400 
64,600 
56 328,2 
: 82,800 
f| 42,700 
Py 75,700 
fi 75,600 
y 78,500 
” 8,00 
a>, (a) 358,162 
», 53,3) 
fi 43, 
$ ‘ity. 138,000 
X nio, T 213,100 
ma, Ban Diego, Cal.......... 1850 119,700 
_ San Franelsco, Cal. : >. 1854 5,300 
me Gan Jose, Gal........... 1850 45,500 
~ Savannah, Ga.. 1789 99,900 
a Waterbury (a) 107,000 
Waterloo, at 
‘Watertown, 33,700 
a aon (e) oe 
si chit * 
— Wichi (a) _ 60,000 
91,900 
,000 
: 128,500 
, 39,100 
‘ |,000 
53,400. 
197,600 
33 
1868 174,200 
1914 |(b) 30,450) 


(a) Local official estimates July 1, 1928. 


population, 1923. (e) Population, 1920. 


United States—Statistics of American Cities. 
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Realty Ass'd 
Area. Net Debt. Valuation, Tax Levy.}| Budget. 
Delars. Dowars. 
9,631,22 135,231,540] 2,474,342} 4,184,320 
2,340,839 18,555,195 25 mills 702,000 
254,000 88,722,802} 1,129,209} 1,686,331 
5,721,375 47,494,300} 2,400,273] 2,747,257 
3,299,791 26,567,500) 751,888} 976,954 
514,059,100} 3,416,888,000 $2.85) 87,264,575 
4,746,500 29,740,561 910,488 »580,250 
87,588,291) 1,014,116,820| 36,722,409| 48,561,728 
2,174,400 50,524,510 1,872,952| 1,720,036 
4,095,246 49,298,577 2,120,993] 2,375,991 
3,155,000 60,504,095] 2,207,707} 1,336,640 
2,606,000 80,199,500 549,000 9,000 
4,511,218 8 ,768,525) 3,801,553] 4,032,610 
32,682,273 372,812,955} 5,228,817 050, 5 
7,708,955 34,115,479 998,7 1,353,473 
2,500 3,113,298 44,879,040] 1,723,850} 1,303,425 
11,410 29,474,902 630,340,520} 11,994,950! 13,718,003 
7,232 600,000 25,985,155] [2414 mills 162,860 
4,480 200,000 38,504,682 496,701 504,401 
10,240 5,305,000 120,316,000} 3,643,286] 4,438,024 
5,503 3,806,000 108,327,955) $21 per M 2,163,584 
4,480 2,578,965 52,000,000} $1.15 per C 930,000 
6,080 2,549,923 164,182,177 1,641,82 ,776,000 
3,750 2,024,105 37,743,250] 1,589,509} 1,756,143 
3,840 222,137 ,940,071 383,326 381,751 
15,360 27,715,432 24,250,000] 6,354,000} 10,104,000 
6,900 6,773,687 55,017,241 1,544,4 2,198,570 
22,995 52,310,082 634,665,209] 16,330,232) 24,621,545 
7,570 2,395,900 66,246,190] 2,388,313} 3,052,978 
5,947 730,939 24,105,768 53,5 1,214,348 
8,905 8,459,530 105,706,990] 1,753,600) 2,636,865 
10,368 4,848,734 93,191,115} 1,527,098} 3,387,340 
9,006 4,407,850 81,258,732] 1,015,732} 1,052,310 
39,040] 38,020,657| 998,930,210) 31,492,704} 29,528,057 
35,481 19,982,438 147,117,60.| 8,437,697{ 11,210,389 
35,200 6,260,299} 129,849,081] 1,892,368) 337,226 
5,100 2,305,500 46,515,150} 1,823,011} 2,045,185 
33,514 5,586,500 191,083,238} 2,061,915 993,319 
23,040} 12,912,852 162,160,680] 4,022,553) 759, 
58,505 13,254,626 206,082,906] 2,970,085} _4,266/320 
29,760| 87,463,600} 806,933,099] 28,587,618} 34,314,742 
7,040 1,193,475 37,146,625| $5.65 per C 90, 
4,951 4,948,750 55,971,6891323 00perM 225, 
5,018 7,581,850 186,614,614] 4,453,013} 6,273,802 
12,361 2,430,005 126,151,235] 2,403,808 3,653,604 
43,840 15,576,900 271,458,767| 8,520,077| 22,822,026 
2,998 799, 48,486,126) 1,521,456) 41,717,961 
15,000 250, 22,000,000 11 mills} 1,167,000 
28,800 1,777,357 84,844,212} 1,194,000] 1,675,500 
10,240 1,3 30,903,415|$38.47perM 35, 
2,517 2,265,000 105,658,700} 3,450,356| 3,949,920 
9,838 2,060, st i 1,164,168 
25,836 2,979,805 64,585,563| 1,734,723) 2,708,164 
6,662 894,000 164,100 95 2,627,535 
20,286 11,460,868] 312,389,829} 8,670,589} 10,184,099 
8,709 1,472,520 43,412,072) 1,489,034} 1,539,093 
7,297 2,941,629 119,472,220} 2,054,922 16, 
4,465 ,829, 142 91,721,868| 1,367,763) 1,367,763 
3,392 122,582 77,410,480 mills 27, 
5,856 3,079,425 949,902 $2.00} 1,655,106 
23,400 2,053,408 48,604,988] 1,671,028) 2,036,603 
16,179] 28,708,927} 313,945,831] 9,205,400} 9,114,258 
22,400 3,291,874 67,380,840] 1,570,457 »201,6' 
16, 11,166,671 123,211,500] 2,518,672} 3,955,203 
30,266 2,654,406 41,460,370] 1,060,760 1,909,337 
5,377 608,000 88,740,400 $1.12341) 1,011,640 
23,535 19,011,193 584,523,250] 6,710,326} 6,880,666 
8,010 4,127,523 87,828,205|$14.064p.Mft 1,203,878 
4,90: 13,987,513 181,420,788] 7,926,838} 7,926,8. 
6,630 6,364,355 68,368,144| 2,368,9611 3,320,7 
16,060 18,000,000 129,600,000] $15 per 43,000, 
69. 4,372,666 66,485,862] 2,731,058} 3,476,8' 
13,40: »845,140} 128,669,862| 3,589,6: 5,286,789 
,040 2,974,280 &8,485,090| 1,326,747 658, 
7,940 2,408,065 46,439,050| 1,778,8 1,928,885 
5,493 , 819,804 55,998, 481,386 ‘581, 
39,680 one 1,138,057,905| 19,346,984] 37,625,208 
17,981 14,794,08' 164,828, 5,384,013t 7,653.2 
8,7! 1,175,372 29,405,920 520,914 810, 
5,568 3,622,337 941,575} 1,567,610, 2,116,462 
6,50; 4,065,051 121,540,963 ,073,046} 2,888,813 
8,320 7,292,288] 130,717,481 Gy Ab, 
6,886 3,432,091 59,192,595 02,3 ‘700, 
4,656 3,068,100} 112,926,819} 1,384,3: 1,531,46e 
099 347,067 36,532,010 522,980. 441,825 
7,290] 10,084,656 136,050,650] 2,620,40° 3,140,843 
31534 471,54 45,736,070} 1,097,666{ 1,430,378 
7,680}. 11,042,041 145,000,000} 1,458,000} 3,995,936 
5,632 7,211,475 83,640,200} 2,059,913} 2,811,929 
23,781 8,944,672} 300,893,950} 11,055,1 12,971,852 
12,880| 20,154,827} 280,219,938] 8,413,585} 12,743,194 
2,220 1,092,362 55,500, 944 504,855 
16,600 4,069, 276,875,780] 2,143,523: 4,076,745 
OP Oe A 3 26,755,356 57,687, 42,3. 
(b) Census July 1, 1927. (c) Estimate, 1926. (d) Estimate 
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206. Mayors of © American: Citiensneots 


MAYORS. OF ‘AMERICAN, cities. 


” City. _. Mayor. Term Exp. “City. 


; ....|1929, April Jersey City, N. J. .|Frank Hague, D... 1929, May 
Rian a Sees ee +4 reo oa. 1o38" De Johnstown, N. Y..}P. A. Ripton, =: 1929, Dee. 
ANentowns Pa. ‘IM. W. Gross, D... Johnstown, Pa... BS cea pga ee 
a ecottiann iy. ‘Y/|{Catl Salmon, &. - || Joliet, Mich. |Booe kennedy 
ae N, C re ests, Eh y || Kansas City, Kan .{D.McCombs,N. 

a byte 


Atianta,. ‘Gan, <5 re Kansas City, Mo. . 


Kearhy, N.S. 2 .* J 
ee a ‘Kenosha, Wis... .. 


Kingston, N. Y. . 
Knoxville, Tenn... gS ge sue 
Kokomo, Ind..... 

La Crosse, Wis... .|J.J.Verchota, N.-P. A 
Lakewood, Ohio.. .}& 1929, D 
Lancaster, Pa... .- 


° Boutin, Ba Pas... 
ee ee Brstteesp 3 a **-lSnlis B. Jones, R_. 
& Birmingham, Ala, .{J. M. 3 < ain : Verne Hedge, 5 1929 
: = a 5 oyer, 
Bgomingion, 1. EES ’ Dee. - > | Moyer, Jt. R.. 
Bridgeport, Conn. . ; se 2 ; , Cal...}Oscar Hauge, Ree 
_ Buffalo, N Wer ai . X. Schwab, i .- |} Lorain, Ohio...... J. C, Standen, - 
ine . Kerr Beadle, D.|192 ...|Geo. E. Cryer, 
. W. Dyas 0, 3 W.B. Harrison, R: 
2 8. ....1(1931, May || Lynn, Mass....... {Ralph S. Bauer>. .. {19 
. C.. Curtis. ....- 3 Macon, Ga.......}L. Williams, D. 
a Rall, Sse 93 y Madison, Wis.....|A. Schmedeman, D 
hos. P. Stoney, D.} 1932 a Manchester, N. H.|A. E. Moreau, R.. 
Mansfield, Ohio . : 
MeKeesport, Pa.. 
RS Ss 5 Memphis, Tenn... 
eatnier N.-P. Q Meriden, Conn 
Turner, R. . .|1932, i Miami, Fla. 
V.H. Thompson, R. Z - Middletown, JA 
: Seasongood, R.|{ 1‘ < Middletown, Ohio . 
it} Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
: 3 Mobile, Al 
Fone ea 29,- . Moline, Il........ 
. Owens, BD ed S Montgomery, Ala.. j 
omer Dimon. ‘ Mt. Vernon, N. Y. . BOLE, per eks 
Fema N eee Se Cis 3 
onnelly, D. \ : ves \. son... .}1930, Apr. 
D. Nashville, Tenn. . .|H. E. wse, D... 1931; ADE 
930, Jan. 


Canton, Ohi 
Cedar Rapids, Towa 
Charleston, S.C... 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte; N.C... 
Ch sieanoes, thee 


2P Orig! 
“SO 


gararsghen dressage tase 
Ane 


Nashua, N. H..... 
‘ : . rs » Newark, N. J..... 
Davenport, Harold Metcalf, | ; Newark, Ohio.... 
Dayton, Ghio.,:. |A.C. McDonald, R. | : New Bedford, Mass. -1193 
- Denver, Col, + B.F: Stapleton, D. New Britain, Conn. ree BD: 
Detroit, Mich, 4 y os re i NewBrunswick, N.J 3. eee bs 
Dubuaue; Towa. ite shes y Newburgh, N. Y.. 
. Duluth, Minn... RO aly, *. , New Castle, Pa. . 
- Durham, N, C. E -P. .| 1929, New Haven, Conn. 
_ East Chicago, Ind.|R. P. Hale, R..... t New Orleans, La. . 
E. Cleveland, aah .M. Be i Newport News, Va.|T. B. Jones, D. 
‘Bast oe N. J 5 Ae . (193 : New Rochelle, N.Y. ope B. Badeau, R. 
Bast St. Eouls, I : New York, N.Y. lJ. J. Walker, D. 
Paston, Pa...s...|S. S. Horn, R.... 2, ; Niagara Falls, N. Y¥. 
MMs, seve... |BO R. Kelley, None Norfolk, Va....... 
elmira, N. Y¥...+..|/David N. Heller. . ; z Norristown, Pa... . 
El econ POX vasis <5] Re. H. Thomason, D.| 19% ‘ Norwalk, Conn.... 
so a ae Williams, R. .|1932, Jan. Norwich, N. mote 
iyanston, EM Ags AC: H. Bartlett, R. p Norwood, Ohio. . . 
0 epee Males, R. {195 - |} Oakland, Cal...... 
W. McKeighan, R : e OakPk., in. (viliage) 
mith, Ark,,. i. Parker, D. 3 Ogden, Utah...... 
Fort Wayne, Ind .C, Geake, R.. i " re) Srenitchas N.Y... 
Fort Worth, ‘Tex, .|Wm. Bryce, None. 1929, Apr. Okla. City, Okla... ae 
Fresno, Cal A.E.Sunderland, R.|1929; April || Olean, N. ¥...... aoe _H. Pierce, R. . 
Galveston, > . BE. Pearce, N.-P. 1929, June Omaha, alls oP tea C. Dahiman, D. 
Gary, 4 Ey Williams, Ris x 8 Oneida, N. Y.:..:. 
Gr. . Swarthout, N.-P ¢ : Orange, INesdi Moke 
1 2 Oshkosh, Wis..... 
.H. MceGillan, p s Oswe; 0, 'N. Cosh vae 
_B. Jeffress, D p Pass: N.J 
B. Bowman, D. r i PAtaesoni N. 
adrian Tinkham,R 
. G..Tenerowicz. . 
. A. Hoverter, R. 2 ee 
.E. Batterson, BR.}1929, é Perth Amboy, N 


SOnSneSS) 
Bagg 
eee 
oo 
a 
<3 
ic) 
ey 
Ze 


err 


Hartford; ¢ 
Haverhill, Mass, 


:|Forrest V. Smith. . : Philadelphia, P: H, 
Hazleton, Peasy. . (Jas. in. Phoenix, Ariz. F. 
Highland Pk, Mich.jJ. C. =P.)19% c Pittsburgh, Pa Cc. 
Hoboken, N. J.... ‘ a Ett M Pittsfield, Mass J. 
| Holyoke, Mass,... é R Plainfield, N. J. J 
Houston, Tex. . i Plattsburg, Lah Seen 1S 
‘Huntington, W. Va.lJ. * te be ae Pontiac, Mich.... .|C. L. 
‘Indianapolis, Sa ct .. «+ 41929 Port Arthur, Tex. .|J. P. 
Port Huron, Mich .| John J. 
Port Jervis, N. Be ESAT 
, N.-P. 4 Portland, Me. |S. E. 
c John T. Alsop, D. .|1929, Jan. Portland, Ore. G. L. 


Jamestown, N. aa Lars A. Larson, R.{1930, Jan. || Portsmouth, Sigs 


! 


0! 


bake x ° 


~ 


ae i “Mayor. 
yee a eB 
jlo, Sol » 4...)/J3. K. Dunn 


‘Yerm Exp. 


1932, Jan. 
1929, Jan. 


-|1931, Dec. 
11929, May 


Ser Salis W. H. Armstrong. . 
.|E, E. Culbreth, D./1 


i, Pe . H,. Stump, Soc.. 
.|J. W. Adams, R.. 


rville, Mass. . 
th Bend, Ind. 


L. M. Conwell, R..|1930; Jan. 
C. Montgomery, D.|1929, Dec. 


- _ The Institute, incorporated in 1879, is in Grant 
Park at Adams Street, facing Michigan Avenue. The 
F ling of Bedford limestone in Italian Renaissance 
» covers approximately eight acres. 
boo Institute has about 200 galleries, schoolrooms 
0 students), restaurant, offices and studios, 
vorkshops and storerooms; also Fullerton (lecture) 
‘With a seating capacity of 500; the Kenneth 
wyer Goodman Memorial Theatre (750 seats) in 
Department of Dramatic Art; the Burnham 
iy of 5,000 volumes on architectural subjects, 
the Ryerson Library, 22,250 volumes on art, one 
e few libraries in the world devoted exclusively 


to art. 
___ The new wing is named after the late Charles L. 
Hutchinson and contains the Oriental collections and 
: of period rooms, among which the Bucking- 
m ‘Gothle, Chinese and Jacobean Rooms, the 
2 ; 


The John Fritz Medal Board of Award—Socleties 
ted: American Society of Civil Engineers, 
merican Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
s, Ameriean Society of Mechanical En- 
. American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
e, 29 West 39th Street, New York. 
‘The first award of the medal was made to John 
itz at a er given to him on his eightieth 
The other awards have 


o Charles T. Porter, for advancing knowl- 
steam engineering and improvements in 
mstruction. 

o Alfred Noble, for notable achievements 


vil engineer. 
911, to Sir William H. White, for notable achieve- 
‘ts in naval architecture. 

2, to Robert W. Hunt, for contributions to 
"development of Bessemer steel process. 


no award. 
‘to yf. John E. Sweet, for achievements 


Prof. 
e design, and pioneer work in construction 
eI steam engine. 


ment of high-speed 
opr. James Douglas, for achievement in 


Mayors of American Cities; Medallists. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICACO. 


JOHN FRITZ MEDAL WINNERS. 


City. : 


Springiield, Ohio .. 
Steubenville, Ohio. 
Stockton, Cal... .. 
Superior, W < 
Syracuse, N. 
Tacoma, Was = 
Tampa, Fla....... ' 
Taunton, Mass... .}A. 


LBS Bes as Se 
W.B. Kilpatrick, D. 
Board of Comm. . 
F. P. Guilfoile, D.. 
G. A. Tibbitts, R.. 
J. B. Harris, R-. . 
W. J. Steen, N.-P. 
Cc in, R 


Warren, Ohio ... 
Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Waterloo, Iowa... . 
Watertown, N.Y. 
Wheeling, W. Va 
White Plains, } 
Wichita, Kan.... 
Wichita Falls, Te 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Williamsport, Pa. . 
Wilmington, Del. 
Wilmington, N. C. Pie . nie 
W’ston-Salem,N.C.|Thos. Barber, D.... 
Worcester, Mass...}M. J. O'Hara, R. 
Wirt .c tt erkin =D 
J. E. Weaver, D... 
J.L.Heffernan,N.-P 
W.H. Webster, R. .}1929, D 


Youngstown 5 Ohio. 
Zanesville, Ohio... 


Dangler a Room, the Hibbard Dutch-Frisian — 
Room, the Waller Georgian Room, and the English 
cag century paneled room are especially note- 
worthy. , ‘ 
The Allerton Gallery of Textiles, a Decorative Arts 
wing and new schoolrooms have recently been opened. — 
The museum contains more than 800 paintings, 500 
casts of sculpture, 100 marble and bronze pieces of 
sculpture and fragments of all periods, 15,000 prints _ 
and drawings, 2,500 textiles of ancient and modern ~ 
times, Peruvian and Egyptian to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and extensive collections of potteries, porcelains, 
chintzes, wallpaper, china, etc., a great ear of the 
last named being assembled in Gunsaulus Hall, amo a" 
them the Blanxius Collection of English potteries an: a 
porcelains. ; t.% 
The membership exceeds 17,000 and visitors 
average a million a year. te 


bee eS 


mining metallurgy, education, and industrial welfare. 
1916, to Dr. Elihu Thomson, for achievement in | 
electrical invention in electrical engineering ana 
industrial development and in selentific research. 
1917, to Dr. Henry M. Howe, for his irvestiga- — 
tions in metallurgy. ; 
1918, to J. Waldo Smith, for engineering work in ~ 
providing New York with water. as 
1919, to Gen. George W. Goethals, as builder of 
the Panama Canal. ae 
1920, to Orville Wright, for development of the © 


plane. ; ; 

1921, to Sir Robert Hadfield, for invention of © 
manganese steel. . oy, 

1922, to Charle: Prosper Eugene: Schneider, for — 

development of ordnance (75-m. gun). a 

for the Invention of 

i Ply aS rer 


1923, to Guglielmo Marcom, 
wireless telegraphy. 

1924, to Ambrose Swasey, for achievement a8 a 
designer and manufacturer of instruments and ~ 
machines of precision, a builder of great telescopes, — 
a benefactor cf education, and the founder of En- — 
gineering Foundation. at se eee 

1925, to John F. Stevens, who took part in plan- — 
ning and builaing the Panama Canal.) 

1926, to Edward D, Adams, who aided as. a civil - 
engineer, in developing hydro-electric power at — 
Niagara Falls. ; es ri 

1927, to Elmer A. Sperry, for his development 
of the gyro-compass, and for applying the gyroscope 
to stabilization of ships and airpianes, 

1928, to Gen. John J. Carty, vice president Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Co., for his work in 
telephone engineering in the World War. 

1029, to Herbert Hoover, Engineer, Scholar, 
Organizer of Relief to War-Stricken Peoples, Public 
Servant. E 


Rulers: of the World.” ~ 
‘ E Pee SS aes 2 ToS o Fea ct 
RULERS OR HEADS OF COVERN WORL 


The date of birth. when known. is given in parentheses. Z 


Country. Name of Ruler, Ete. 


Ls Basins’ Matic cles A eaneyi te stk Waizeru Zauditu (1876), Empress; Ras Tatfari, King and Regent.... 
Afghanistan...) . 2)... +s Amanullah Khan hgeae FING.» once gisele seine ne cir + tintin rote 
SAND al tias iticns.e. 0.8 tivin ecete ein vie Ahmed Zogu (1894), King of the Albanians .......~+-++++-++6---- > 
PVE oF Et: yee eee eee Dr. Hivolito Irigoyen (1852), President; term, six years........-.- 
AUStralas cee ccisessssaess Lord Stonehaven (1874), Governor General; S. M. Bruce. Premter. ... 
AUSUTIA. cece eee cee ee eee ers Wilhelm Mikias (1872), President: Mer. Ignatz Seipel, 
s TERULEP SG 2 Gerd we Belgian ae bat we ESS + as OE © eee eee 
Be STUER cint ce ege es viele airs Albert (1875), King........ Ben SRR Ree en: oa Rg] 
Bhutan (Br Protectorate) ...|Jix-me Wangchuck, Maharajah.....- 2... - 1 eevee cece eee eee 
SEVIS nisvhgrs 016 bs5 a cese: dio ol oye Hernando Siles, President; term, four years...........-+.-.++-+.+- 
SERA AL ce gehts Wied ois ticie tie = sos Dr. Washington Luis Pereixa de Sousa (1870), President; term four 
ce Di 5 ea ee en rg er Par ee Ce oe 
eee uly atlas ge Giese Gc teeiei< ciate «> Baris Tie (Ses) Ceda. 1. sci cea, ae eae ee 
CAMA DOU gene «710% an lorena Monivong, King (French protectorate) 


: ets gy eee ale ate sistaie Seaeieeinta a Lord Willingdon (1866), Governor General; Mackenzie 
eee soup OU C ei :5-0 95 #5 
<= Ching. .*. 2 


WD Bivcrs ae, « ; 
Czechosloval Thomas G. Masaryk (1850), President; for life...... 
Danziz.....- .|Heinrich Sahm (1877), Senate President........ 
3 _ Denmark. . . {Christian X. (1870), Kime... 3 fais cca esse 
-- Dominiean ../Gen. Horacio Vasquez, President; term, four years........ = 
ee. t; Neuador. sc... Sue POF. Lstdro AVoras 2 7eStdert oF pte nh Sip ens ah eee 
DEV ENO cse (el orys 2 alv did Gis eee) sims Fuad I. (1868), King; Sarwat Pasha, Premter........2.+-.+0e: C 
Be RUSEOM Ss lps Wire 2 ofan exgiene oe Joan: Tontsson: (1868), State Bread 5 335 ie oss, - es 
_- Finland.........- we teens L. K. Relander (1883), President; term, Six years........-.-+.++++- 
SST RS ee Gaston eee (1863), President; term, seven years...... wareteot 
Bee AGRON AI 6% savers oi aiece et e.ecs 0-6 F. M. Paul von Hindenburg (1847), President, seven years........| 
BOREGOCO satniplele tine sis, c)0-0 0 ies» Admiral Koundouriotis (1854), Governor of the State (temporary).....] 
2) GUBtOM BA, 622 cele os ole epee Dr. Lazaro Chacin (1873), President; term, six years.............. 
AG vcck ¢ Waele ig wsisiains «sale Louis Borno, President (under American quasi protectorate)........ 
Hejaz and ‘Heid, PERG tar -w soot Abd-el-Aziz es Saud ibn Saud (1882), King. ..............-..040- ; 
PELGUGUIAS s 6 cps ete ces ese oe Dr. Miguel Paz Barahona (1863), President; term, four years ...... we 
= Seeder atase re! ayia isirre sah qs) < Dr. Vincente Mejia Colindris, President-elect; term, four years,..... 
Be ALY os cia. ol viereioies «a isis. Admiral Nicholas von Horthy (1868), Regent.........-s2e2eeeeee ; 
ae! Iceland. DI eR aici re Vim aleve Christian. K.-CiR7O) 5 Kos sx « <cfas sian antes aeteie gS sspevdia enelete 
_ India (British)............ Lord Erwin! (1881). Vaeroy inion we, 5.0 «54.00 ie Ce ee SEE ania eee 5 
itaned ne (nresopotamia), .....)Fetsal J.: (1887): Kaveg.s sects boosseues Sev Oo om ue ape t dual ape eee eae 
moe Atish Mire Staten. vce sje. oe. William T. Cosgrave (1880), President of the Dail Eireann......... 
$39 peas ee Sniehal¥ (Sie sidinve en 'y nia Fie Victor Emmanuel III. (1869), King; Benito Mussolini, Premter..... 
Latvia. . AGRE ocr, Seton ees eco ake ee 


titseeses.. {Wilhelmina (1880), Queen : 
(0 ECAR Sir John Middleton (1871),Governor: Sir Richard S 


come er eeeee 


? General... 0 
. M 


ox 


Baldwin, Premier. ... 
our years from March 
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_—Alexan' iro, Port Said. Estonia—Tallinn, | mala—Guatemiala, C. 
Shibe pe G. Finland—Helsingfors. | Tegucigalpa. Hungary—Budapest; C. G, Iraq— 
Bord dad. 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN AMBASSADORS AND MINISTERS. — 
Envoys From United States to— |. Envoys to United States From 


_{H. H. Prince Albert de Ligne, ah: 
.|Senor Don Eduardo Diez de Medina, M. 
Mr. 8. Gurgel do Amaral, A. 

Mr. Simeon Radeff, M. 

.| Vincent Massey, M. 


Edwin Vv. ores GN. ¥.), 
H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld (D. c: 
William Phillips (Mass.), M.* 
William S. Culbertson (Kan.) Senor Don Carlos G. Davila, A. 

John Van A. oneal WN. J.), ..-|Mr. Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, M. 
Jefferson Caffrey (La.), M.*...65...-.---- Dr. Enrique Olaya, M. 
Roy T. Davis (Mo.), Xi aia. « Kile x asker ee Senor Don Manuel Castro Quesada, M. 
Beene 29-(SUESEP (STE Be ees be. Senor Don Orestes he A. 
Lewis Eimstein (N. Y i M.* +eeeeeee---{ Mr. Ferdinand Veverka, M 
H. Percival Dodge (Mass.), wees. FS ee Mr. Constantin Brun, = 
yan E. Young (S. D.), M*............. Senor Angel Morales, 
Gerhard A. Bading (Wis.), ees aA Senor Don Gonzalo” Zaidumbtae, M. 
..|Franklin Mott Gunther (Va.), M.*........} Mahmoud Samy Pasha, M. 
.} Frederick W. B. Coleman ere M.....'Col. Vietor Mutt, C. & (in charge). 
Addison E. Southaid (Ky.}, M. and C. G.I... 2... eon css «a ae 
Alfred J. Pearson (Iowa), } 4M Rte at «Sp ee Mr. Axel L. Astrom, M. 
Myron T. Herrick (Ohio}, dita recd «a nhrocs <= Mr. Paul Claudel, A. 
..|Jacob Gould Sehurman (N. Y.), A......../Mr. F. W. von Prittwitz-und Gaftron, A- 

-|Alanson B. Houghton (N. Y.), A.........-.|Sir Esme Howard, A. 

Robert P. Skinner (Ohio), M.*........... Mr. Charalambos Simopoulos, M. 
Arthur H. Geissler (Okla.), M...........: Senor Dr. Don Adrian Reeinos. M.” 
iS een Se id cn Ms me ce meSad ae Mr. Raoul Lizaire (Charge @’ Affaires). 
George T. a (La.), M. *......,.../Senor Don Luis Bogran, M. 

c Count Laszlo Szechenyl} M. 
Prof. Timothy A. Smiddy, M. 
Nobile Giacomo de Martino, A. 
.-| Mr. Katsuji Debuchi, A. 
-{Mr. Arthur B. Lule (in charge). 


.| Mr. Bronius Kasimir Balutis, M 
-|Baron Raymond de Waha (Charge d’Af. ps 
. }|Senor pon Manuel C. Tellez, A. 
-|Mr. J. H. van Royen, M. 
‘}Senor Dr. Don Alejandro Cesar, M. 
Mr. Halvard H. Bachke, M. 
Senor Dr. oe Ricardo J. Alfaro, M. 
-|Dr. Juan V. Ramirez a @ Af). 
Mirza Davoud Kahn M eftah, M. 
Dr. Hernan Velarde, A. 
Mr. Jan Cinch aeoanie, M. 

rris 3 -*,....+.....| Viscount d’ Alte, M. 
Charles S. Wilson (Me.), M.*............ Mr. George Cretziano, M. 
Warren D. Robbins (N. Y.), M.*......... Senor Dr. Don Francisco A. Lima, M. 
./Dr. John Dyneley Prince (N. J.), M.*..... ag Bojidar Pouritch (Charge d "At. ie 


Harold O. Mackenzie (N. J.), M.......... Gen. Phya Vijitavongs, M. 
Ogden H. Hammond (N. J.), A....... yp oiate seuss Don Alejandro Padilla y" Bell, A. 
Leland Harrison (Ill.), M*...............-|Mr, Wollmar Bostroem, M. 
igh it. Wilson. (01); MF 56. Scie ess ne Mr. Mare Peter, M. 
— C. Grew PES cs |S mae >atiie Ahmed Mouehtar Bey, A 
sses Grant-Smith ar ), Be de a ey Dr. Jacobo Varela, 
Wins (a ee ee Pe ere Senor Dr. Don Carlos F. Grisantl, M. 


*Career Diplomats. 


UNITED STATES CONSULATES ABROAD. 


partment of the United States as- h, Gibraltar, Glasgow, Hull, Liverpool, 

see ne See delay and insure prompt attention ore Malta, Manchester, Now atti aa -Tyne, Ply- 

correspondence upon consular business should be mouth, Sheffield, Southampton, Stoke-on-Trent- 
address 


—To the American Consul at .. Swansea. € ‘anada—Calgary, Campbellton, Char- 
The ‘ist of United States Consuls abroad is given | lottetown gers Fort William and Port Arthur, - 
herewi Consulates whgeers of each, being in-| Halifax, , Hamilton, Kingston, London, Monc- 
dicated by the initials C. G. ton, qaciierenk” CG, Niagara Falls, Ottawa, C. G., 
Argentina—Buenos Ayres, GC. G., Rosario. Austria Prescott, Prince Rupert, na, Riviere du 
— Vienna. gium—AntwerpD. . G.,_ Brussels, | Loup, St. John, St. eeytiean: ‘Gants, uit Ste. Marie, 


1 
ray isu a Paz. Brazi—Bahia, Para, Per- | Sherbrooke. Sydney, Toronto, Vancouver, C. G., 


. Rro de Janeiro, C. G.,| Victoria, Windsor, Winnipeg, Yarmouth.  New- 
Santos, S ag Paulo. *eulgarta—Sofia. foundiand—Sst. John’s. Irish’ Free State—Dublin, 
Chile— Antofagasta, Arica, Concepcion, Iquique, = G., Cobh (Queenstown). Australia: a eae 


Oe Hank Valparaiso, C. G. Ehina— Canton, e C. Adelaide, ee Bytes i Bark 4 


. G., Shi hai, Tientsin, | Zé aland—Auckland, 
— Diack chamsena, Chetoo,  Guidnekine? cutta, GC. G., Bombay, Karachi; See Rangoon, 


ebechow, coogt eewely Kalgan, Mukden, Nanking, Swa- Aden; Colombo (Ceylon). West bi re del 


Tsingtao ‘d Yunnanfu. Colombia— | Kingston (Jamaica), Nassau (N. P.), 
Hart ae piety Cartagena, Cali, Santa | ize (British Honduras), Georgetown (rita errors 


Rica—Port Limon, San Jose. Cuba— | Hamilton (Bermuda). South propre A 
Havana. oe! a ills Cl peor erste Nueva Row Town, C.G , Durban, put eitsapetn. Johann ite 


“Neuvitas, Santiago. Czechoslovakia—Pragu Kenya Nairopt. Nigeria—Lagos.. Others—Sing: 


Danzig, Free City of —Danzig. . ‘Denmark —Copen- pe ee , Penang, Hongkong, C. G., Suva Cail 
G. Domi nds 

mini = . G.. Egupt | Greece—Athens, ©. G., Patras, Salonika. Guate- 

Santo Domingo. Hcuador—Guayaquil, C. G.. Egvp Tee i. Haltt Cape wattien, 


ala: abe: 
Niee, it ere Cc. nat iin poe Oy ae aa ee 
Be ny Leghorn, ice Palermo, Rome, Trieste, 


G., 
Nagasaki, N: oya, * Taihoku (wormcba), Yokohama. 
Lattla--Riga. Liberta—Montovia, ©. G. Latha: 
he Keaton. 


extco— Acapulco, Prie- 
be aisegieates arent Gnthushas, Poi pee igs freed 


Chicago, DL; 


‘ 


Ce 


» 
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~ Monterey}. 
_ Pro; 
reon,. Vera Cruz. 


- Norway- 
Pi 


zs Colon. Paraguay—Asuncion. Persia—Bushire, Tab- 
- riz, 


-'Tex.; Green Bay, Wis. 
: s Seattle, Wash, ; Sloux ia Ghee 
-Md.; B 


New York, C 


Sy Rica—Milwaukee, Wis., 


Pensacola, Fla.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 


tas 


Ey 


Durango Re Frontera, Gusaata oe “oun 
Manzanillo, atamoros a 

aeomlonsy ies, Nuevo- Laredo, Piedras Negras 

io, San Luis Potosi, Tampico, Tor- 


Cc. G., Casablanca. — Nether- 

G., Rotterdam, Batavia, 
Medan (Sumatra), 
Corinto. 


G., 


er, 


Gs, 2, Oi wa), Soetabaya (Java), 
eae L). Nicaragua—Bluefields, 
lo; QO. G., Bergen, Stavanger. 
alestine—Jerusalem. Panama—Panama, C. 
Poland—War- 


‘Teheran. Peru—Callao-Lima. 


: oe “Michaels, Loanda, Loureno Reais 


we 
Salvador—San Salvador. Serbs, Croats, 
Slovenes—Belgrade, Zagreb. Stam—Bangkok 
—Barcelona, C. G., Bilbao, Madrid, Malaga, Se’ 
Valencia, Vigo, Teneriffe. Sweden: eden_-Stockholin, ©. G., 
Goteberg, Malmo. Switzerland—Zurich, C. G., Basel, 
Berne, Geneva, Lauzanne, Lucerne. Syria ‘Beirut, 
C. G. Turkey—Constantinople, C. Smyrna. 
Cruguay—Montevideo, C. G. S nail C nee 
Maracaibo, Puerto Cabello. 


CHIEF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN THE UNITED STATES. . 


Albanta—Boston. ene Nee Orleans, La., 
C. G.; New York, C. G.; San Francisco, Cal., C. G.; 
Baltimore; Boston; Chicken, Til.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ausiria—New York, C. G.; Chicago, Ill. 

- Belgtum—Portiand, Ore., C. G.; San Francisco, 
Cal., ‘C. SG. ;Atlanta, "Ga.; Baltimore, Md.; Birming- 
ham, Boston, Mass.; Charleston, S$. C.: Chi- 


2 - cago, UL; “bincinnati, Oh‘o: Cleveland, Ohio; Denver, 


etroit; Mich.; Dubuque, Iowa; Galveston, 
; Kansas City, Mo.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; Minneapolis, "Minn.; Mobile, Ala.: New 
Orleans, La; Newport News and Norfolk, Va-; New 
York; Omaha, Neb. Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Richmond, Va.; St. Louis, Mo.; Savannah, Ga.; 


Col.; D 


Bolivia—New Yi . G.; Boston, Mass.; New 
Orleans, La.; St. Gita Mo.: San Diego, Cal.; San 
Francisco, Cal, C. G.; Seattle, tees ‘Brazil— New 
Orleans, La., CG. G.; New York, G.; Baltimore, 
oston, Mass.; Chicago, ited “Newport News, 
Va.; Norfolk, Va.; Palm Beach, Fla.; Philadelphia, 
Pa? Richmond, Va.; San Francisco, Cal. Bulgaria— 


Chile—New York, C. G.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, 
Mass.; Los Angeles, Cal!; Newark, . J.;. New 
Orleans, La.; Seattle, Wash. China—New York, 
Cc. » San Francisco, Cal., G_; Portland, Ore.; 


Seattle, Wash. Dainmhio. New Orleans, La., 'C. G.: 


G.; San Francisco, CalGa G: Costa 
C. New Orleans, La., 
C. G.; New York, C. G’; San Francisco, Cal., r 


New York, C. 


Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mas: Los 
Angeles, Gai’; Meriden,’ Conn. - pocmas haee ‘York, 
3. G.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; Charleston, 


. C.; Chicago, ill.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Fernandina, 
Pla.; Galveston, Tex.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Kansas 


ea Mo.; Key West, Fla.; Miami, Fla.; Mobile, Ala.; 


ew Orleans, La.; Newport News, Va.: Norfolk, Va.: 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
. San Francisco, Cal.; Tampa, Fla.; Washington, DC 
Czechoslovakia —Chieago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; New 

ork, C. G.; Omaha, Neb.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Denmark—New York, CG. G.; Chicago, Il.; New 
Orleans, La.; San Francisco, Cal.; Seattle, Wash. 
- Dominican Republic—New York, €.G. iNew Orleans, 
 La.; Philadelphia, Pa.; ey Francisco, Cal. Ecuador 
“_New Orleans, oS . C. G.; New York, Cc. G.; San 
- Francisco, Cal., C. G.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Seattle, 
Wash. Egupt—New York. Estonia—New York, 
G.; San Francisco, Cal.; New Orleans, La.; 
Charleston, 8. G.; Norfolk, Va. Finland—New York, 
; Astoria, Ore.; ; Chicago, Til.; Duluth, Minn,; 


France New York, C. G.; San Francisco, Cal., 
; Chicago, Ill.; New Orleans, La.; Philadelphia, 
"Seattle, Wash. (Note—France maintains 
Consuiar Agents in thirty cities.) 
emanates CHORE, M, C. G.; New York, C. G.; 
‘San Francisco, Cal., C. eeente. Ga.; Baltimore, 
d.; Boston, Buffalo, N. Y.; Cin- 
-einnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Sine. Charleston, 8. C.; 
Denver, Col.; Galveston, Tex.; Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Mobile, Ala.: New Orleans, La.} 
Pensacola, Fila.; Portland, Ore. ; St. Louis, Mo., C. G.; 
Savannah, Ga.; San Antonio, Tex.; Seattle, Wash. 
een? Britain—Boston, . Mass., ; Chicago, IL, 
New Orleans, La., C.G: New York; C. G.: : 
ei ‘alladelpna. Pa., C. G.; San Francisco, Cal., C. G.: 
tlanta, Ga.;' Baltimore, Md.: Detroit, 'Mich.: 
Galveston, Tex.; Jacksonville, Pla.; Los Angeles, 
‘Cal.;" Norfolk, ya ; Pe Sb ATER Pa.; Portland, Me.; 
Portland, Oté.; Louis, Mo.; Sayannah, Ga.: 
Seattle, Wash. PUN Gia thane ‘are British Vice 
Consulates in thirty-one Aes cities.) . 
Greece—Chicago, havens ..G.; New York, C. G.; 
San Francisco, Cal. C ; Boston, Mass.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Seattle, Washe ‘ Ghieau one Baldnore Ma.; 
Boston Mash. C. G.; Chicago, TIl., C. G.; Jersey 
City, N. J mer New Orleans, La., C. G.; New 
York, N. G. St. Louis, Mo., C. G.; San 
Francisco, ke CG. G.} Los Angeles, Cal.; Providence, 
R. 1, Haiti—New Orleans, La., C. G.; New York, 
‘C. G: Boston, Mass. Honduras—Chicago, Iil., 
G..G.; New Orleans, La., C New York, C, G: 
Mobile Ala.; Washingto: on, > C. Hungary—New 
York, C. G.; Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio. 


ey ‘Seattie, Wash. 


eate’ 


Italy—Chicago, Ill., C. G.; New York, C. G.; San — 
Francisco, Cal., C. G.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, 
Mass.; Cleveland, Ohio; "Denver, Col.; New Orleans, 
La.; Philadelphia, Pa., C. G.; Seattle, Wash.; 
Louis, Mo. {Note—ltaly maintains Vice Consulates - 
in four cities and Consular Agents in sixty-four cities.) _ 

Japan—New York, Cc. G.; San Francisco, Cal, 
C. G.; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; Galveston, Tex.; 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Mobile, Ala.s New Orleans, La.;_ 
Philadelphia, Pas Portiand, Ore.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Seattle, Wash. Latvia—Boston, Mass.; Chicago, TL: 
Cleveland, Ohio; New Orleans, La.; New York; C.G 5 
Philadelphix, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; ; San Francisco, — 
Cal; Seattle, Wash. ~ ; 


Merico—El Paso, Tex., C. G.; New Orleans, La; 
C. G.; New York, C. G.; San Antonio, Tex., GC. G.; 
San Francisco, Cal., GC.’ G.; iba decane N. M. 
Baltimore, Md.; Beaumont, Tex.; ;- Boston, Mass.; 
Brownsville, Tex.: Chicago, Til: Corpus Christi, Tex.; 
Dallas, Tex.: Del Rio, Tex.; Denver, Col.; Det Toit, 
Mich.; Douglas, Ariz.; Eagle Pass, Tex.; Galvesto: 
"Tex; “Houston, Tex.; Hidalgo, Tex.: Kansas City, 
Mo.; Laredo, Tex.; Los Angeles, Cal.; McAllen, Tex.; 
Mobile, Ala.; Naco, Ariz.; Nogales, Ariz.; Norfolk, 
Va.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Philadelphia, Pa.}- 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; ;. Portland, Ore.; — 
Piesidio, Tex.; Port Arthur, Tex.; Rio Grande, Tex.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Salt Lake City, Utah; San Diego, 
Cal; Seattle, Wash.; Tucson, ‘Ariz. Monaco—New and 
York, C. Gs hicago; Boston. a, Aman 

_ Netherlands—Chicago, re Cc. G.; New York, 

G.; San Francisco, Cal., G.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Bore Mass.; Chatleston, os. om Denver, Col: 
Galveston, Tex.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; New “Orleans, La.; Novfolk, vag Phila- 
delpbia, Pa.; Port Arthur, Tex.; . Louis, Mo. 
Nicaragua—Chieago, Ill., C. G.; Kansas City, Kan., 
Kan. -C. G.; New Orleans, La., C. G.; New York, 
Ne Ya Cc. ; St. Mo., C. ~ Philadelphia, 
Pa., C. G. “Norway—New York, C G.; Chicago, 
Ill; St. Paul, Minn.; San Francisco, Cal. (Note ie at 
Norway has Vice Consulates in thirty-nine cities.) uy “al 

Panama—New DeeaD, La., C. G.; New York, i 


Lous, 


C. G.; Chicago, Tl, G. Paraguay—New York, : 
ea Gs Philadel hia, es LORE 6 Persia—Boston, 
Mass.; Chicago, Ill; Philadelphia, Pa.; San Foan- 
cisco, Cal. Peru—New York, N. Y., C. G; San 


Franeiseo, Cal., C. G.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, — 
Mass.; Buffalo, N. ¥.; New Orleans, La.; Phila: 
delphia, Pa.; Seattle, Wash. Poland—Chicago, HL, 
C. G.; New_York, C. G.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Detroit, 
Mick: Pittsburgh, Pa. Portugal—New York, C. G. 
Boston, Mass.; Bristol, R. I.; Chicago, Ill; pail 
River, Mass.; Hartford, 'Conn.; New Bedford, Mass. 
New Orleans, Las Oakland, Cal. ; Providence, Rs 
Roumania—-Chicago, Il, C. G.; New York, 
C. G.; Philadelphia, Pa. Russia—New York, C. G. 
Chicago, Ill., C. G.; Seattle, Wash., C..G.; Boston, 
Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa. n= 
Salwador— New York, C. G.; Baltimore, \Ma; ~ 
Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Il.; New Orleans, La.;;San 
Francisco, Cal. Serbs, Croats and Slovenes—New — 
York, C. G.; Chicago, Iil., C. G.; San Francisco, Cal. 
Stane—Chicngo, il., C. Gs New York; San Fran-_ 
‘Philadelphia, Pa. 


ciseo, Cal., Gea Spain—Neyw | 
York, CG. Ge CGnickeo. Ill.; New Orleans, La.; Phila-~ 
delphia, Pa.; St. Loui 8, Mo.; San Francisco, Cals * 
Tampa, Fla. (Note—Spain maintains Vice 


Consulates in twenty-two cities.) Sweden—-New — 
York, 'C. G.; Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, Cal. (Note 
—Sweden maintains also Vice Consulates in tren mend - 
five cities.) np 4 Abs ce 
Switzerland—Chicago, Til.; Cineinnati,. Ono, : 
Denver, Col.; Los Angeles, Cal.; New Orleans; La -— 
New York, CG. G.; Philadelphia, Pas Portland, Ores 
St. Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal.; Seattle, Wash aa y 
Washington, D. C. Turkey—New York, C. G 
Uruguay—New_ York, C. G.; Baltimore, 
Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Til.; New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Portland, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Savannah, Ga. Venezuela 
New York, C: G.; New Orleans, La., C.. Si 
Francisco, Cal., C.’G.; Mobile, Ala.; St. Louis, Mc 
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eg oF Me see 


PEMSEO EINE, = toes. cs ce CALVIN COOLIDGE of Massachusetts,... 

VICE PRESIDENT aS eae eal MERBERY G. DAW WES of Hina rr ee ; ere ve toe 
Be: of California (tak ffice, M 

VICE PRESIDENT Elect... CHARLES CURTIS. of Kansas, Galen binceihanaks 4 1929 ‘: 1539), 


THE CABINET (Salary, 


Secretary of State—Frank B. Kellogg, Minnesota. 

Secretary of the Treasury—Andrew W. Mellon, 
Pennsylvania. 

Secretary of War—Dwight F. Davis, Missouri. 

Attorney Generali—Jobn G. Sargent, Vermont. 

Postmaster General—Harry 8. New, Indiana. 


$15,060 each). 

| Secretary of the Nary—Curtis D. Wilbur, Cotitorniis- 

Secretary of the Interior—ixoy O. \. est, IHivois. 

Secretary of Agriculture—William M. Jardine, Kansas. 

Secretary of Comuerce—v iliia ¥. Whiting, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Secretary of Labor—James John Davis, Pennsylvania. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION. 


: In the above list, the Cabinet offices are arranged 
in the order in which they succeed to the Presidency 


in case of the removal, death, resignation, or inability 
of both the Fresident and Vice President. 
emergency has arisen. 


No such 


The order of succession was established by an 
act of Congress, approved Jan. 19, 1886, and no 
mention was made of the Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor, whose dope eteate had not 
been organized at that time. 


THE WHITE HOUSE. 
SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT........ EVERETT SANDERS, Indiana.......... Salary, $10,000 
EXECUTIVE CLERKS, Edward T. Clark, Mass. ($6,000); Rudolph Forster, D. C. ($6,000), and Maurice C. 


Latta, Okla. ($5, 200). 


The Physician to the President was appointed in July, 1924, in the person of Major James F. Coupal, 


Medical Corps of the Army, who sue 


Gen. C. E. Sawyer, resigned. 
The Cabinet meeis on Tuesdays and wae at ten-thirty o'clock. 


The White House is open to visitors 


daily except Sundays and holidays from ten to two o'clock. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


Under Secretari/—J. R. Clark, Jr. Utah... . 
Asststant eo ($9,000 each) —Wilbur es 
N._Y.; William R. Castle, Jr., Cc; 
Francis White, Md.; Nelson T. Raion" 


Peete chen Ee Hackworth, Kyo.) 02.56: 8,500 
Chtef Clerk men Administrative Asststant—E. J. 
ers, 


-$8,500 


Ch. Div. Latin American Affairs — Stokeley 

a TS a ey ee 
Ch. Dir. Merican A sfairs—A. B. Lane a= ed AOE 
m4 ear Eastern Affairs—G. 


7,000 


Economic Adviser—Arthur N. Young, a3 oe 000, 
Ch. Dio. Publications—Tyler Dennett, N. ». 5,600 
Chi. Passport Div—Ruth B. Shipley. ........ : 4/600 
Ch. Div. Current Information—Michael J. 
MeDermott, Conn...) ..s.-S+- sate 600 
Ch. Div. Foreign Service ‘Administratton —Her- 
bert C. Hengstler, Ohio. .......5. ,000 


Ch. Off. Executive Committee, Foreign “Service 
Personnel Board—W orthington E. Stewart, 


Bureau of Accounts—William MeNeir, D. C... 3,900 


Bureau of Indexes and Archives—David A. 
Salmon, .Cenn ...i). Siseeeee eek ede dtr Oe 
CM: Visa: Of MB Davisc4 a. 3-12, Ssip aol 5,000. 
Ch. Off. hn and Review —Margaret 
M. Hanna, Kana.:. 2 i vcuc bce Ss Soe Sees ,800 
Chief, Consular Conumercta Ojfice—Frederick 
RY. Dument.. Pat. : .it.... siege cule pee 8,000 
Chief, Foreion Service Buildings Office—Keith 
Merrill, Minn. .-.2ics au cee aes ae Pex . 7,000 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


Under Secretary—Ogden L. Mills, N. Y... $10,000 
eesiiant Secretary—Carl T. Schuneman, 
Assistant ‘Secretary —Seymovr Lowman, N. Y. 
Assistant ea one H. Bond, Mass... . 9, 
peed ret the U. SH. Theodore Tate, 


Director, xBurean a the Budget—Herbert M. 


OPES 3 a lea ih han ae ire ae ara 0,000 
Farm sour Commissioner—Eugene Meyer, ano 
Directs, ex ce Engraving and Printing— 

rei Ws EPaIL Pa eso ce te ete Sess ae 8,000 
Chief Clerk and "Superintendent —Frank JA: 

Birgfeld, Md., 00... ceive owen ee eed 6,200 
Chief, Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants— 

eerie. RIAEVONG, FANS Le 68. Sites lk ow oie 6,000 


ed! Division of Supply—Dan C. Nba ten 

Disbursing Clerk—J. L. Summers, Tenn.. 2 

Comptr. +f the Currency—John W. Pole, 3 
and $7.000 ear ee as a member of Fed- 
eral Reserve Board 

SPp ee General, Eublte Health ie 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 


Ass’t Secretary—Charles Burton Robbins, Ia . $10,000 
Ass't Secretary for Aeronautics—F. Trubee 


PP AUIRO DOIN Mivv see = <x oles lyre oe hes 60. 9,000 
Asst and Chief Clerk—John C. Scofield, Ga. 5,600 
Chief of ab Gen. Charles P. ‘Sum- 

PMOL MP Nas. sso ten Eerie pee 2 Parone 
Chie. Crk Adol h Semar Aah & 72 
Pre sai Gen.—Major Gen. Lutz Wail, Wis. 8,600 


Insp: Gen.—Major Gen. William C. Rivers, 
nn. : 


OUI RS cect? Nh oo. -ceckiss Js Siem ha's «sib doce 
Judge Adv. Gen—Maj. Gen. Edward A 

PROC OWA we tcc). cc Aeteiars thes wieie se ces 25 
ae. oe and Aa aa Pitts, N. ¥. 


B. Frank Cheatham, 
Ten bea ep en eer aa er Ae ee Se Ba ee er 
Marpet. Gen.—Major Gen. M. W. Ireland,Ind. 8,000 
—Major Gen. Edgar Jadwin, Pa. 8,000 
gegen ajor Gen. eh Cc. pa 


Cumming, V 7,500 
Diicor of the "ht int_—Robert J. Grant, Col... 6,500 
7 ig of the Treasury—Walter O. Woods, eters 
cnet. re Diotston “of  Appotntments—James Bi, om 

Harp er, Cho an a a Pe ole eee 5,000 
Comntsienes of Customs—Ernest. W. Camp, 
BHO eI i Feset Pee ews 9,000 
Chief, as 0; cret ce—W. - 
Mies Ose aabure Saget PB eh ee 7,500 
Solictior ‘of “the Treasury—Robert J. Maw- 
himney; "Pa. foc Tot fa 5 oe ete 8,500 
Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits — 
Robert G. Hand, Miss.:.....5. 2055 +.3.5. 8,000 
Commisstoner of the Pisblic Debt —Wittiam a 
Brovighton, Ws. be 3 CP eS eae 8,000 
Civilian Assistant—Herbert 8. Flynn, D.C... $3,200 
Chief Bur. Ins. Affairs—Major Gen. F. 
MeIntyre, Adac. 2c ni <c.cie pn suasleieemaneennne 8,000 
Eyes Art.—Major Gen. Andrew Hero ir. * 8 oad 
ontef ‘HMititia” Bur. Major Gen.’ Creed°C. 
Tdmmpnd. Ole:,:..- ews oad eee ae 8,000. 
Chief Air Corpe wiles Gen. James i , 
He . Fechet, Texas s. o's iam -pemins ee 8,000 
Chtes oe Waren Bersice., Rigdon Gen. 3s 660 
8,000 
=e < 7 8,000 
Chief 1 ? Field. Artillery—Major éneral Fred 
T. Austin, Mass 8,000 
Chief Pinaece = Male "General “Roderick L. 
Fy Weare ca nee poration “Major: ‘Gen- * ses 
nia Taterways Cor A. 
eral Thomas Q. Ashburn, Ohio..........- 8,000 


. - i = 


DEPARTMENT oF JUSTICE. 


_ Solicitor General—William D. Mitchell, Minn..310,000 ae Dept. State—Green H. ing Erna 


2 Ky. 
500); Dept. of Com.—Epbraim F. a oigea® 
x Yasst, to the Alty.Gen.—Wm. J, Donovan, N.¥. 9,000. eg eee Se, ee Ride, 


Asst. Attys. Gen.—Chas D. Lawrence, N. Y: Win ee tiin. Treas’ Dept,—Robert J. Mawhinney.- 
 “"(89,000); Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Pa. (88.500); Bur. Int. Rev.—Under Section 1201 
~— Cal. ($9,000); Herman J. Galleunys 9 pads | (a) ef the Revenue Act of 1926, this office ceased — 
ze - ($9,000); . George R. pa Ly to exist. There is now a General Counsel for 
838 9/000) ; John Warahall! Va. (g9,000)3 the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

4 _ Bertice M. Parmenter, One ($9,000) ; Chief Clerk—James W. Baldwin, Ind. . 

- Oscar R. Luhbring, Ind. ($9,000). Dir., Bur. Invest.—J. Edgar Hoover, D. C..: 

‘ POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. . 

sf and Bldgs —Audus T. Solicttor—Horace J. Donnelly, D. C......... 
: ‘Ores Clee pictus ve d s ais Wises desire a oeaaes $5,600 es re ape ie pegnan. ee antes aes DOM 

: Force ppotnimen —Alice anger, 600. 

_ First Asst. Post. Gen.—Jobn H. Bartlett, N. H. 9,000 Sunt Int’! Postal Service R. te. NLC. oe 00 


is nwo kes ie Post. Gen.—W. Irving Glover, 9.000 | Suzt., Money Orders < SE. Matthews, Onda. 
: te ey RE rete eee Ee i Gen. Supt Gi Serie er, 

Third ‘Asst. Post. Gen—Robert 8. Regar, Pa... 9,000 Supt., Dib. of Dead Letters and Dead ‘Parcel 
. Fourth Asst. Post.Gen.—Harry H. Billany, Del. 9,000 Pos Oda cree voeee SOO! 
che Div. Posta Sav.—W. T. S. Rollins, Md... 5,800 | Chief I nspector—Grant B. Miller, Ohio....... 


pe = NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
Asst. Sec.—T. Douglas Robinson...........- Per sn Ch. Bu. Med. and Sur-—Edward R. Stitt, Sur- . 
' Asst. Sec. for Acronautics—Edw. P. Warner. . 9,000 geon General (Rear Adm.), M. C.......... $8,000. 
_ Chief Clerk—Frank S. Curtis. .............4- 6,000 Ch. Bu. of Aero.—W. A. Moffett (Rear Adm.) . 8.000 — 
Ch. Navat Oper.—Adm. Chas. F. Hughes..... 10,200 Judge Adv. Gen.—E. H. Campbell (Rear Adm.) 8, 000- 
“Ch, Bureau pares vse Docks—L, E. Gregory Pres. Nav. Ex. Bd. and Nav. Ret. Bb. GC. A. 
(Rear Adm.), C Crit one tates ce os 8,000 Abele (Gapt.) 6,000 : 
: Ch. Bu. Nav.—R. H. iti (Rear Adm.).. . 8,000 oe ie BDC). - 50,2 e010 «8 21010,580 Sie-'e6 0 Riele iene lat 
oh. Bu. Ord.—W. D. Leahy (Rear Adm.)...... 8,000 | Diz. Naval Intell—A. W. Johnson.. < ool 
Ch. Bu. -Constr..and Rep.—John D. Beuret, (S050) Fernie re tio, he st 
. Ghief Constr. (Rear Adm.).........50.05% 8,000 | Supt. Nav. Obser.—C. 8. Freeman (Capt.).. . 
hs Bu. Eng’r’g-—H. E. Yarnell (Rear Adm.).. 8,000 | Dir. Naut. Almanac—W. 8. Eichelberger, Prot : 
Ch. Bu. Sup: and Accts.—C, Morris, Paymaster DES Roos wasn tteeita ee Re econo erare ey Oe 
Sues GeaPyAGM) Wn ccivele ce eteedraeccs 8,000 ! Hydrographer—C. S, Kempff (Capt.)..-... ; 6,000" 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. - 


> First Asst. Secretary—Edward C. Finney, Kan.. sa Nee Deputy Comm’r—Edward W. Morgan, Vt... é $5,800 f 
_ Asst. Secretary—John H. Edwards, Ind....... Dir., Geo. Survey—George Otis Smith, Me.. 4 


_ Solicttor—Ernest O. Patterson, S. Pet ee 7900 Avan Geologist—Julian D. Sears, Md: nS? 5.600. 
5 ies Crew “Bortrand Asued, NY" Pa Dogo | Comm'r of Reclamation—Elwood Mead, Calif..10,000 
5 er of Classtjication—Jobn Harvey, Texas.. 4,600 | Asst. Comm'r—Porter W. Dent, Tenn........ 6,500 

m., General Land Ofice—Wm. Spry, Utah.. 8,000 | Dir. of Reclm. Econs.—Geo. C. Kreuszer, Colo. 6,400. 
Bi = Asst,! ‘Comm'r—Thomas C. Havell, Tenn...... 6,500 | Chief Engineer—Raymond F. Walter, Colo.... 7, 
: Comm’ tT, Of. Indian Ajrairs—Chas. H. Burke, Dir., Nat'l Park Servt.—Stephen T. Mather, | Ti. 7 500 
ct ne te epee onde) See Caste SCRE A 8,000 Asst. Dir— Arno B. ‘Cammoerer,. Vat .cn nen 
Assi. ‘Comm'r—agar Bi Maritt.cArk. 6202 cist. 6,500 | Gen .Mor., Alaska Rdé.—Otto F. Ohlson... 


= Comin’: of Penstons—Wintield Scott, Okla..:: 7/000 | Gen. Agt.—_George C. Dickens, D. C......... 


ei" DEPARTMENT OF ACRICULTURE. 


- Asststant cca W. Dunlap, Ohio..... $9,000 | Ariz., $8,000; Public Roads—T. H. MacDonali - . 
_ Dir. of Sctentiyic Work—Albert F. Woods, Md. 9,000 | Iowa, $8,500; Agricultural Economtcs—Nils A. Olsen, 
Dir. of Regulatory Work—wW. G. Campbell, Ky. 9,000 | Ul. $8,000; Home Economics—Louise Stanley, Mo., — 


$7, 
» Dit. of Extension Work—C. W. Warburton, Ia. 9,000 | Grief, ‘Plant Quarantine and Control Adminis-. 


Dir. of Personnel and Business Administration— tratton—C. L. Marlatt, Kans: y 
W. W. Stockberger, Ohio 7,000 | Chief, Grain Futures ‘Administration —J. W. T 
Dir. of Information—N. A. ASA Kansas. & 500 Duvel, 3) 1) Re ieee ee ee 6, 
_ Solicttor—R. W. Williams, 8,000 In charge, Food, Drug, and Insecticide Adminis- 
_ Chiefs of Bureaus: Weather Bureau—C, F tration —W. G. Campbell, Ky., Dir. of Regu- 
: tO Mae wane oe Ind.—J.R. Mohler, Pa., MS 300; latory Woke ete. ca, terete 4 
~ Dat Reed, Mich.,$8,000; Plant Ind.— Cre: Office of Experiment Stations 


2 ‘Seaath, Tagion, Mich. 3 cn ee cae es, G. Chiteh, Office of 6 Ez 
| Stua mat emistry an — a rr) ene ete ztension Work— 

‘Knight, W.'Va., $8,000; Hntomolooy—C. L. Marlatt, Smith, Mich ie 

_ Kans., $8, 8,000; Biological Survey—Paul G. Redington, 


z s =a DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
; no (Salaries fluctuate under the Classification Act.) 


: Raneeiaty of Commerce, William F. Whiting, Mass. Dir, of the Census—Wm. M. Steuart, Mich. 

Asststant Secretary—Walter F. Brown, Ohio. Dir. Bur. of Standards—Geo. K. Burgess, Cal. 

Assistant Secretary for Aeronautics—William P, Mac- Dir. Bur. sh Foreign and Domestic “Commerce-—Suli 
Cracken jr., Tl. Klein, M ae 


- = : Comm. 0; Fishertes—Hen O'Malley, : 
Adm. Asst, to bs Secretary—Harold N. Graves, Il. Comm. 2 Lighthouses—Georg e R. Pieces Towa. 


Cites Clerk and Supt award W. Libbey, D. C. Dir. Coast a ; 
Sei in pete tien PS, | Stamens re mi 
( w Gardne upervising Inspector G 
oni. ‘bin: of Publications—Thom, F, McKeon, N. ¥. Seigice Dick ooon Ne Hogter ataee 5 pin! 
ctf. Died Fees Willen S. Erwin, Miss. Comm. of Patents—Thomas FE. Robertson, Bors eos 
illiam D. Terrell, Nay, Dir. Bur. of Mines—Scott Turner, 3 ich, ‘ 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. f 
Asst, Secretary—Robe Carl White, Ind.. . $9,000 epee ae $s Bur.—Grace Abbott, Neb.. 
Second Asst. Sec-—W. W. Husband, Vt.. . 9000 | Dir. SE = 
Chief de J. Gompers, N. Y¥....... 5,600 ome sah Si Faia oe ripe . et ~ 
Disbursing Clerk—R. P. Brown, Va......... . 3,300 | Dir. Conciliation—Hugh L. Kerwin, Pa. 
Samm Gen Inia lary Crist iwi * 000 | Dir: Indusiriad Housing and’ yee 
cgere Rae Tr ust = 
_ Comm. Labor Statistics— Ethelbert Stewart, Wl. 8000 ' ‘Reed N.Y, oo eed and Transp. — ae = 
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SUPREME COURT .OF THE UNITED STATES. 


(Dates in parentheses show wh 

Chtef Justice ($20,5000)—William Howard Taft, 
of Connecticut (1857—June 30, 1921). Associate 
Justices ($20,000)—Oliver Wendell Holmes, | of 
Massachusetts (1841—Dec. 4, 1902); Willis Van 
Devanter, of Wyoming (1859—Dec. 16, 1910); James 


Clark McReynolds, of Tennessee (1862—A 29, 
1914); Louis D. Brandeis, of Massachusetts (1856— 


en born and when appointed.) 


June 1, 1916); George Sutherland, of Utah (1862— 
Sept. 18, 1922); Pierce Butler, ot Rianeenen {iseo— 
Dec. 21, 1922); Edward Terry Sanford, of Tennessee 


(1865—J an. 29, 1923); Harlan Fiske Stone, of 
New York (1873—Feb. 5, ey. Clerk . Elmore 
Cropley, of Washington, D. ($6, wg SE Marshal— 
Frank Key Green, of W sehr GC. ($4,500). 


Reporter—Ernest Knaebel, of Saas ($8, 000), 


FEDERAL CIRCUIT JUDGES ($12,500), AND THEIR HEADQUARTERS. 


First (Me., Mass., N. H., R. I., Porto Rico)— 
George H. Bingham, "Manchester, N. H:; Charles F. 
ae Portland, Me.; George W. Anderson. 


Second (Conn., N. Y., Vt.)—Learned Hand, 
LN. ¥. City: Thomas W. Swan, New Haven; Augus- | 
tus N. Hand, N. Y. City; Martin T. Manton, N. Y. 


City. 

Third (Del., N. J., P3.)—Joseph Buffington, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Victor 'B. Woolley, Wilmington, Del.; 
J. Warren Davis, Trenton, N. J. 

Fourth (Md., N. C., S. C., Va., W. Va.)—Edmunad 
Waddill jr., Richmond: John J’ Parker. Charlotte, 
N. Car.; Elliott Northcott, Huntington, W. Va. 

Fifih (Ala. Fla., Ga., La., Miss., Tex., Canal Zone. 
—Richard W. Walker, Huntsville, Ala’; Nathan P. 
Bryan, Jacksonville; Rufus E. Foster, New Orleans. 


Chief Justice ($12,500)—Fenton W. Booth, of Ill. 
Judges ($12,500)—William R. Green, of Iowa; 


Sitth (Ky., Mich., Ohio, Tenn.)—Arthur C.' 
Denison, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Zenophon Hicks,. 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Chas. H. Moorman, Louisville, Ky. 

Seventh (Til, Ind., Wis. )—Julian W. Mack, 
cinnati, Ohio: Samuel Alschuler, Chicago; Evan A. 
Eyans, Madison, Wis.; Geo. T. Page, Chicago; Albert 
B. Anderson, Indianapolis, Ind. 

__ Highth (Ark., Col., Lowa, Kan., Minn., Mo., Neb. 


N. M., N. DD) Okla, S. D., Utah, Wyo.)—W. S.- 
Kenyon, Fort Dodge, Ya.; Kimbrough Stone, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Robert E. Lewis, Denver, Col.; 5. 


Valkenburgh, Kansas City, Mo.; Wilbur F. Booth, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; John H. Cotteral, Guthrie, O 
Ninth (Ariz., Cal., Idaho, Mont., Nev., 
Wash., Alaska, Hawail)—William B. Gilbert, Port. 
land, 'Ore.: Frank. H. Rudkin, Seattle, Wash.; 
Frank 8. Dietrich, Boise. 


FEDERAL COURT OF CLAIMS. 


Nicholas J. Sinnot, of Oreg.; Samuel J. Graham, of 
Pa.; McKenzie Moss, of Ky. 


DISTRICT COURTS OF THE UNITED STATES—(Judges, $10,000 Each). 


District. Judges. Addresses. App. 
a Ala.: N.&M. “Henry D. Clayton... Montgomery. .1914 | 
Sarre I. Grubb..... Birmingham. .1909 | 

= S...D * obert {T. Ervin. | /Mobile....... 1917 | 

2 1 ee Wm. H. Sawtelle... Tucson....... 1913 | 

Reersarhe <<. . C. Jacobs. . Lo aye 1923 | 
a Ark.: E. D John E. Martineau... Little Rock. || 1928 
: oe Wad). a. ALY ...Fort Smith. . 1911 
4 Cal.; N. D... Frank H. Kerrigan..San Francisco. 1924 
“« WN. D...A. F. St. Sure. ....San Francisco .1925 

Ke “_ N_ D... Harold Louderback..San Francisco. 1928 | 
a “ $. D...William P. James. .Los Angeles...1915 
+. “ 8. D.. :E. J. Henning... .. Los Angeles...1925 
r we. 2);. Paul J. at a ad Angeles. . .1924 
at Coforado....John F. Symes... . 
pe cut. Jedwin 8. Thomas. 13 


2 see Chas. C. Cavanah.. 

iil.: N. D...J. H. Wilkerson.... 

“« N. D...Geo. A. Carpenter. . 

“ 5. D...Louis Fitz Henry... 
« E. D...Fred. L. Wham.. 

‘ oer: = ee Mink 


New Orleans. . 


‘ .. Monroe. .....1924 
‘ Portland. .... 1921 
x . Baltimore. ...1923 
se o°....W.C..Coleman..... een pee ry 
mee MASS... 5. . New Bedford. .1912 
ee J et Lowell....... ROOM 32 922 
Brae ai . H. Brewster. Springfield 1922 
oi D.Arthur J. Tuttle. ..Detroit....... 1912 
| E. D.Charles C. Simons. . Detroit....... 1923 
. “ °F.D. Edw. J. Moinet..... Detroit....... 927 
rr “ W. D.C. W. ons... Grand Rapids.1911 
mn eels. «aie F, M. Raymond... .Grand Rapids.1925 
Minnesota. = a as Molyneaux.. . Minneapolis.. .1925 
Sanborn.:.... Sty Paul... 2. 925 
a Wits A. Cant... Duluth. .;.... Re 
Mississi pi. .E. R. Holmes...... Jackson. ..... § 
Mo.: ae aie .Charles B. Faris. . .St. Louis..... 1919 
Os a anes. B. Davis....St Louis....- 924 
Roar I). (ML Ei. Otis... «0% <% Kansas City. .1925 
2 Ww. D. -Albert E. Reeves... Kansas Gity . .1923 
5 ...G. M. Bourquin. ...Butte........ 
4 cei ‘Chas. N. Praga ¢ Great Palls...1924 
| Nebraska... Jas. W. Woodrough.Omaha.....-- 191 
A see Sh oA ra 2 Lincoln...... bb 
_ -Nevada.....F.H. Norcross. Carson City. 192 
_ N. Hamp. ...George F. Morris... Littleton. . ~ 1921 


District. Judges. Addresses. App- 
New Jersey. . William Clark..... Newark. ..... 1926 
a J. W. McCarthy. Trenton..,.. .1928 
= Smee L. Bodine... Trenton. .....1920 

: Wm. N, Runyon...Newark......1923 

NewMexico.. Colin Neblett waawere Sante Fe.....192 

-Orie L. ee *l Albuquerque. . 1923 

N. ¥.: N. D..Frank Cooper.. . Albany. ....«. 19: 
“NUD (Fred H. Bryant... .. Utica. 2.0... 

35 W.D.John R. Hazel..... Buffalo... 
*« —W.D .Simon L. Adler..... Rochester 
5 S. D..John C. Knox..... N. Y. City.... 
es 8. D..T. D. Thacher. -N. Y. City 
Ps 8. D. ae Winslow.N. Y. City. 
en S. D..Henry W. Goddard.N. Y. City. 
= 8S. D..William Bondy....N. Y. City. 
op Beat *k J. Coleman . .N. ¥. City 
e E. D. phe B.Cam pbel!Brooklyn, 
z! E. D..G. Moskowitz. .Brooklyn.. 
= E.D. aber A. Inch yn.. 

N. C.; E. D..I. M. Meekins. Elizabeth City.1925 
«""" B. D..Johnson J. Hayes. ..Greensboro...1927 
“Ss W. D.Edwin Y. ea .-Chartotte..... 1919 

W. D.James E. foals . Greensboro. . . 1900 
ta... Andrew Miller......Fargo ....... 1922 
DD. Paul Jones... o..8 Youngstown. .1923 
. D...Smith Hickenlooper.Cincinnat!....1923 

Eee a We Ruoughiocae as Cinctnnat} |. 1925 

.. EB. D.R. L. Williams fapeewre San .1919 
* WD... 8. Vag oc sess kla City... .1928 
N. D...F. E. Kennamer...Tulpa....,... 924 

..... John H. MeNary...Portland......1927 

ee Robert S. Bean.... Portland... ..1909 
AD, coda, Ws Thompson. . ‘| Philadelphia. .1912 
E. D...O. B. Dickinson. ...Philadeiphia. .1914 

_D..W.H. Kirkpatrick. ‘philadelphia . .1927 
D..A. W. Johnson..... Lewisb 
D...Nelson Mc Vicar Pittsburgh. 
we Gibson...... Pittsburgh... 

De Schoonmaker.Erie....... 


Ww. pws 
Rhodelsland Ira L. Letts........ 
S. C.; E. D..E. F. Cochran. 


S. Dakota... James D. Elliot Sioux Falls 
Tenn.:E.....Geo. C: Taylor.. Knoxville 
«"""M....John J. Gores. . poised es 
“ W.D.Harry B. And Memph 
Tex.: E. D..W. Lee EBstes...... Texarkana: 
“<_W..D..Du Val West ....../- San Antonio. 1916 
“ W.D..C. A. Boynton....,. El Pago. ....- 
“ N/D_ James C. Wilson. |. Fort Worth: ry 1919 
“ N. D..Edward R. Meek... Dailag. ...... ge 
“Nl D_) William H. Atweill.: Dallas. ! } rae 
“8. D...J..C. Hutcheson jr..Housto. Bon 918 . 
TPA tn oe ae Till. D. Johnson. . .Salt Lake Gib 
‘Vermont. |. / Harland B. Howe. haar, m.... 1915 
Va.: BE. D.:.D. L. Groner......Norfolk..... 5192 
“ W. D...H. C. McDowell, BB geet) . 1901 
Wash.:W. D.Ed. E. Cushman,..Tacoma.....,1912 
“« _W.D.Jere Neterer.. .Seattle. . ~etGle 
Oe rege 5 I —, Webster. ‘Spokane... a» 1923 
W.Va.:N. D.W. E. Baker....... Elking.......1921 
+= 8.D.«.G. W. Meclintie. ; . Charl +s T1921 
Wis.: BE. D. .F. A. Geiger. .. Milwaukee. ..1912 
wo CNV. ag: Claude Z. Luse....Superior......1921 
Wyoming. ..T. B. Kennedy... .Cheyenne.....1921 
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UNITED STATES cincurr. 


The U. 8. Circuit Courts of Appeal. consist of the 


. District and Cireuit Judges in the respective Circuits, 


together with a Justice of the Supreme Court as- 
signed. to to that Circuit. The Justices so assigned 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 


District. Name. Address. 
‘Alabama, north.Charles B. KennamerBirmingham, 
Alabama, mid..Grady Reynolds.... . Montgomery. 

Alabama, south. .Alex C. Birch...... Mobile. 
Alaska— 

- Div. No. a . Just. W. Harding... .Juneau. 

Div. No. 2... Wm. Fred. Ly eee Nome. 

Div. No. ane . Warren N. Cuddy... . Valdez. 

Div. No. 4...Julian A. ea --Eelruanks 
Arizona... d..B. Wright... 0... ucson. 

Arkansas, east..Charles EF. Cole. ..-.. Little Rock. 
Arkansas, west..Samuel 'S. Langley. ..Fort Smith. 

California, nor..G. J. Hatfield....... San. Francisco. 
California, sou..S. W. McNabb...... Los Angeles. 
CSA AN ZOD cuits 5 oo nbes ol ate one tyej0 on Ancon. 

. Colorado... .. George Stephan... .. Denver. 

' Connecticut... .John Buckley....... Hartford. 
Delaware......L. E. Wales......... Wilmington 

Dist. of. Col....Leo A. Rover.. . Washington. 

- Florida, north. .Fred C. Cubberly. .. .Pensacola. 
Florida, south. . William M. Gober. ..Tampa. 

. Georgia, north. .Clint W. ae: SRA Atlanta. 
Georgia, 1nid.. . Scott Russell... . . Macon. 
Georgia, south. .C. L. Redding....... Savannah. 
oe one) fet ESS WVOGGs «cna “= Honolulu. 

- Idah Pree OVG AY . cee. oe Boise. 
Tllinols,. north...G. E. Q. Joutson. .... Chicago. j 
Tilinois, eastern. . G, Baker........; East St. Louis. 
Illinois, south. . M. Provine......-.Springfield. 
Indiana, south. -Albert Ward........ Indianapolis. 
Indiana, nor....O. M. Loomis....... South Bend. 
Iowa, northern..B. E. Rhinehart. ....Cedar Rapids. 
Iowa, southern..Ross W. Mow aps Newton. 
Kansas....... Williams...... Topeka. 

_ Kentucky, east. Sawyer A. Smith. . Covington. 
Kentucky, west. Nees J.Sparks...... Louisville. 
Louisiana, east . EK. Talbot... clos. New Orleans. 
Louisiana, west, Philip Ere Se at ek >. Shreveport. 
Maine.........Frederick R. Dy . Portland. 
Maryland...... AmosW.W.W podcotkPalinora: 

-. Massachusetts..fred. H.Tarr........ Boston. 
Michigan, east..John R. Watkins. .. . Detroit. 


Michigan, west. Edward J. Bowman..Grand Rapids. 


Minnésota.....Lewis L. Drill-...... St. Paul. 
_ Mississippi, nor. John H. Cook....... Clarksdale. 
' Mississippi, sou.E. E. Hindman..... Jackson. 
Missouri, east... H. Breuer. ....... St. Louis. 


RTS Ol APPEAL. > 

Circuits—ist, Holm 
Brandeis; 4th, Chief Justice Taft, 5 
MeReynolds;| 7th, Butler; 8th, 
9th, Sutherland. 


sth 2a, Stone ee ¢ 
Van “Bovdatet 


District. 


New Mexico... 
New York, nor..Oliver D. Burden. 
New York, sou..Chas. H. Tuttle. 
New York, east. William A. De Groot ‘Brookly: ; 
New York, west.R. H. Nees ... Buffalo. 

No. Car., east. . Irvin B. Tucker Raleigh: 
No.Car.,mid.... i Greensboro. — 
No.Car.west...T. J. Har Asheville.  ~ 
North Dakota. .Seth W. Mi chacdsdd: Fares Ws 

Ohio, northern. . Cleveland. - 
Ohio, southern, _H. E. Mau... Cincinnati. - 
Okiahoma, east. Frank Lee. . : 
Oklahoma, nor.. J. N. Goldesberry.. 
Oklahoma, west Roy St. Lewis... 
Oregon. hf ss0 George Neuner. 
Pennsylv’a,east. George W. Coles. 


Priadelbnia 


P'nnsylv’a, west.John D. Meyer. s: 


Porto Rieo,....John L. aes ..San Juan. - 
Rhode Island.. .J. S. Murdoc -Providence., ~ 
So. Car., east...J. D. Ernest aber Charleston, 

So. Car., west. ‘Jos. A. Tolbert. ..... Greenville. =v 
South Dakota. .Olaf Hidem.......... Brookings. 
Tennessee, east. Everett_Greer...... . Knoxville. ~ 
Tennessee, mid. A. V. McLane. .... ee n 
Tennessee, west. L. B. Phillips... a z 
Texas, northern.N. A. Sgt Post Vorth, rd 
Texas, southern.Henr, olden. ./ Houston. _ ; 
Texas, eastern.. Randolph Bryant... Sherman. = 
Texas, western.. John D. Hartman. ..San Antonio. 
USER ik sens Charles M. Morris. . Salt. Lake 
Vermont....... Harry B. Amey... ..Burlingto 
Virginia, easternPaul W. Kear...... “Norfolk. ~ 
Virginia. west...J. C. Shaffer....... . Roanoke. | 
Woash’gton, east. Roy C. Fox....- . Spokane. 
Wash'gton,west.Anthony Savage-. "Seattle. 


West Va.,north Arthur Arnold...... Parkersburg. 
West Va., south.James Damron...... Huntington, ~ 


Wisconsin, east. L. H. Bancroft... .. - Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin; west.S. M. Ryan... ....° .Madison. — 
Wyoming...... A.D, Walton..,....Cheyenne. 


SPINGARN MEDAL WINNERS. 


“The Spingarn Medal was instituted in 1914 by 
J. E. Spingarn, then Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, who gives annually 
a gold medal to be awarded for the highest or 


noblest achievement by an American Negro during 


the preceding year or years. 

The purpose of the medal is twofold—First, to 
call the attention of the American people to ‘the 
existence of distinguished merit and achievement 
among American Negroes, and secondly, to serve 
as & reward for such achievement, and as a stimulus 


Just, 


to the ambition of colored youth. 


The winners have been—1915, Prof. E. 


head of the Department of Physiology, ove 


cereal Medical School, for research in biology; 
1916, Major Charles Young, U. 8. Army, for de- 
velopment, of constabulary and good roads in 
Liberia; 1917, Harry T. Burleigh, composer, pianist, 
singer, for creative music; 1918, William S. Braith: 


waite, poet, critic, editor, for achievement. in 
literature; 1919, Archibald H..Grimke, ex-U. 3. 
Consul in Santo, Domingo, President’ American 


Negro Academy, for seventy years of service to 
his race; 1920, William E, B. DuBois, editor of 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS’: 


Gold Medal—Established in 1906; conferred on 
Sir Aston Webb, Charles Follen McKim, George 
B. Post,! Jean Louis Pascal, Victor Laloux, Henry 
Bacon, Sit Hdwin L. Lutyens, Bertram G:. Goodhue 
and Howard Van Doren Shaw. 

Craftsmanship Medal—Established in 1915; 
couferred on Henry C. Mercer in ceramics, on 


_ Samuel Yellin in iron work, on Frederick W. Goudy 


i typography, on Charles J. Connick in_ design 
and production of stained glass; on V. F. Von 


Lossberg in metal work; on Frank Holmes in ceramics; 


and on William D. Gates in terra cotta. 

' Fine Arts Medal—BFstablished in 1919; awarded 
to Paul Manship in sculpture, to Arthur F. Mathews 
in painting, to John S. Sargent in mural painting, 


The Crisis, for founding the Pan-African Congress 
1921, Charles S. Gilpin, actor, for success in eugene ne 
O'Neill’s play, “Emperor Jones’; 1922, Mary B. om 
Talbert, ex-President National’ Association — of 
Colored W omen, for services to race and for restora- 
tion of home of Frederick Douglass; 1923, — 
George W. Carver of Tuskegee (Ala.) Institute a 
for discovering by-products of peanuts and evest 3 
pocstons and or potash research; 1924, Roland 
es, singer; 1925, James Weldon Johnson poet, 
a RoR public servant, Sec. Natl. Assoc. for 
ine Advancement of Colored People; 1926, Dr. 
Carter Godwin Woodson of Washington, D. C 
author, editor, Dean of Howard University; 192 
Anthony Overton, of Chicago, banker and business 
man, “because of his success in business, and for 
securing the admission of The Victory Life Insuran ange 
Company as the first Negro organization permitted — 
to do business under the requirements of the State 
of New York."’ 1928, Charles W. Chesnutt, novelist, 
of Cleveland, for his “‘pioneer work as a literary artist. 
depicting the life and struggle of Americans of Nero" 
descent, and for his long and useful career as schol 
worker and freeman of one of America’s. great 
cities.” 5 “Kgs 
OR. 5. 


Perea 


MEDALS. 


to Dr. Leopold Stokowski in Music; to Lee Lawr' ie in 
sculpture, and to H. Siddons Mowbray (post! im 
ously) in mural painting. ig 
Exhibition Medal izstablished in’ 1921; awarded 4 
to Bertram Goodhue and Lee Lawrie in ecclesias-— 
tical building, to Resiuald “joheson © in domestic 
building. to Charles Z.Klauder in institutional 
building, to Howard D. Smith in Dub! 
to Goes C.. Nimmons in industrial Paige iO 
Charles D, Maginnis and Timothy Walsh in. ecclesi- 
astical building, to Edward L. Tilton and Alfred. 
Morton Githens in public building, to Sproatt. 
ey of Toronto, Canada, in institutional build 
to A. Stewart and Leon N. Gillette in dom 
building, and to Arthur Loomis mrges uN 
mercial building. 


Sak : ad 
ayes sit pane 
ey me: of ie end on Merch 4 of 5d 
: _ Presiding Officer, the Vice President, 
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Senator John Potion 
Sonat Arthur H. ee 
a M., w 


- Vare, R, ba. 


was appointed. to succeed T 


are SEVEWTIETH CONGRESS. 
THE SENATE. 


preceding name. 
arles G. Dawes, R. 
pro tem., Senator George H. Moses, R., of New ‘Hampshire; Secretary, Edwin P, Thayer, bios 


H 
een of Senators is 96. eee 50: Democrats. 45; Farmer-Labor, 1, Not sworn in, . 


Salary of a Senator is $10,000 a year. 
of Illinois, salary, $15,000. < 


Senators. | Ze Senators. 
Alabama. P. O. Address. Expire. Nebraska. P. O. Address. 
s - J. Thos. Jes he eee Lafayette. 1929. . Robert B. Howell, R......... Omaha. 
1933. ‘Hugo Vi vo 0 ne ae Birmingham, 1931. . George W. Norris, R..... e McCook 
ee Pree j nant Nevada. 
1929. . Henry F. Ashurst, D......... Prescott. 929: .Key Pittman, Div... 0... Ji58 Tonopah. 
_ 1933. rGait Hayden, De... 65 cc. cee Phoenix. 1933..Tasker L. Oddie, R.......... 0. : 
Arkansas. New Hampshire. : 
1933. . Thaddeus H. Caraway, D.....Jonesboro. 1931..Henry W. Keyes, R.......... Haverhill. 
_-1931..Joseph T. Robinson, D....... Little Rock. 1933. .George H. Moses, R.......... joncord.)* Aims 
California. New Jersey. Fe 
Ec RODMEGIE, Boe 5e sx.0. San Francisco. | 1929. . Edward I. bgp Pe are Trenton, = 
1833. “Samuel M. Shortridge, R.. . Menlo Park. 1931. . Walter BE. Bdge, Ro} >. .c20: : Atlantic City. 
y Colorado. New Mexico. 
1931. . Lawrence C. Phipps, R. .. .Denver. 1929...0.A. Larrazola, Rise. eee Albuquerque. | 
4 33..Charles W. Waterman, R..... Denver. 1931..Sam G. Bratton, D.......... Santa Fe. ue 
Connecticut. New York. e: 
1929 George P. McLean, R.:....-: Simsbury. 1929. . Royal S. Copeland, D........ N. y. City. : 
1933. ‘Hiram Bingham, R.........! New Haven. 1933..Robert F. Wagner, D........ N. ¥. City. re Ms 
De aware. North Carolina. 
1929. . Thomas F, Bayard, D........ Wilmington. 1933. .Lee S Overman, D........... Salisbury : 
1931. /Damel O. Hastings, R_ . .Wihnington. 1931..Furnifold McL. ‘Simmons, D... New Bern. ae 
Floriaa. "North Dakota. 
- 1929. fans Tramm SL, 0 le 1929. Lynn J. Frasier, R....2. 20255 
1933..Gerald P. Nye, R........ 
Ohio. 
19 9..Simeon D. Fess, R........... Vole spines 
1933.,Theodore E. Burton, R........ Cleveland. _ % 
4 Oklahoma. “A 
4 33. -John Thomas, R.............. ¢ 2931.)..W..B) Pine, Re. teres eee Okmulgee, _ 
31.. William B. Borah, R......... Boise. 1933. .Elmer Thomas, D............ Medicine Park 
IUinois. Oregon. ' « 
Charles S. Deneen, R........ Chicago. 1931. .Charles L. McNary, R....... 
; AE Sp: DR ere 1933.. Frederick Stelwer, R......... 
: Indiana. Spits latter 
a 1939. -Arthur R. Robinson. KR 1929... David A Reed Res 220-5 none 
James E. pe bins P 1933. . William 8. Vare, R.*......... 
" a. / Rhode Island, 
: Smith wi igauhert R....... Washington. 1929. . Peter G. et oc eee Warwick. et 
.-Daniel F. Steck, D........... Ottumwa. 1931. . Jesse H. Metcalf, R...-. 22... bhi th ae 
Ki Raneas. South Carolina, ath ee 
33. .Charles Curtis, R,............ Topeka 1933. .Bllison D, Smith, D.......... ei 
1931, -Arthur Capper; R........ 0.05 Topeka 1931..Coleman L. Blease, D........ ‘ 
Kentucky. 4 South ipae 
Fred M. Sackett, oa Sethe: Aaa ie 1. Louisville. 1933. .Peter Norbeck, R. 
‘Talben W. Barkley, D......... Paducah. 1931..W. H. se ee st 
— 
3. Edwin 8S. Broussard, D....... New Iberia. 1929. . Kenneth I. Metolan B Pleas 
Joseph E. Ransdell, D........ L. Providence. 1931.. Lawrence D. Tyson, D....... 
of - Maine. gti 
=) 929. . Frederick Hale, R...... owt Portland. 1929. .Earle B. Mayfield, D.........Austin.- 4 
] Be. .Arthur R. Gould, R.......... Presque Isle. 1931. . Morris Sheppard, D.......... Texarkana, LS 
nd. Utah fe i 
mee Baltimore. 1929... Wm. Bu King, Del; ..2 seen ‘Sais Lake City. “a 
Duis see. Havre de Grace | 1933. .Reed Smoot, R...........++- PTOVO, Oey 
ee w Gti Be. . springtiela 30 ..Afraike ei lesen tetas /St. Albans. 
‘= 3 erick ooh ...... Springfield. 1929.. n . Greene, R.. fie bee 
= 931. David I. Walsh, D..... . .Fitchburg. 1933..Porter H. Dale, R..... . Island Pond. af 
: Michigan. Virginia. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, .-Grand Rapids. | 1929..Claude A. Swanson, D.......Chatham, 
mes Couzens, R.......++--- Detroit. 1931. - Carter Ginss, Dis. 272.400nesen ..Lynebburg. ire 
Lab. .Minneapolis erG DE, De 
ik Shipstead, cn Ey eapolis. 1029-2 CF CADE, Dy. Sees ches 
O31. Fear D. Sch hall, R.....-.+- Excelsior. 1933. . Wesley L. Jones, R.........-- 
, Mississippt. West Virginia. 
Hubert D. ap sci 5 oR New Albany. 1929.. M. Neely, D...... FE. 
Pabst Harrison, Des. fess aes Gulfport. 1931. Onis 7s Goth: Toes sree 
M iA thle - Wisconsin. 
ames A. Reed, D. : “Kansas ene 1929..Robert M. LaFollette jr., Sas “Raat oh 
3..Harry B. Hawes, DY <8 St. L 1933. -John J, Blaine, coins A oseob 
Montana. P y : * 
ere tte. 1929. .John 3. Kendrick, Ot eigen 
Thomas J: a a ae wan “Butte, 1931. .Francis E. Warren, R......./Cheyenne,, ~ 


ee elected to 
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“oe oe : pt > eee ae eS 
=F é " . < ~~. at y 
es . ¢ z ; “ ‘ Z re 
& 216 United. States The Benen ite 
; (HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE es oa i 
a “Elected Nov. 2 1926; ‘terms from March 4, 1927, to March 4, 1929. Sal members, $1( 
Speaker—Nicholas Longworth, Rep., of f Ohio. A Kaas oe 
Clerk of the House of Representatives William Tyler Page, Rep., of Maryland. ae 
Alabama. Illinots—Continued. ee 
Dist. Politics. P.O. Address. | Dist. Politics. P.O. Address 
—  1-John MeDuffie*.......Dem..Monroeville. 24 Thomas 8S. Williams*.. .Rep. .Louisville, 
2 Lister Hill¥...........Dem.. Montgomery. 25 Edward HB. Denison*...Rep. .Marion. ee. 
8 Henry B. Steagall*,.... Dem. . Ozark. > 
4 Lamar Jeffers*. .Dem.. Anniston. : At Large. 
5 Lafayette L. Paterson... Dem.. Dadeville. Richard Yates*...... Rep, .Springfield. 
6 William B. Oliver*,....Dem. . Tuscaloosa. Vacant 
: mane oe na eee ee chiee conte ee = Indiana “ 
war mon* em. . Tuscumbia. J svill > 
9 George Huddleston*.... Dem. . Birmingham. x FEE gested mt pS ve PEt we: 
* . . oe iS 
10 William B. Banihead*..Dem. . Jasper. 3 Frank Gardner*....... Dem. . Scottsburg. 
Artzona. 4 Harry C. Canfield*..... Dem.. Batesville. _ : 
Lewis W. Douglas. ..,. ..Dem.. Phoenix. 5 Noble J. Johnson*.....Rep..Terre Haute. 3 
Arka hee 6 Richard N. Flliott*. |. Rep. .Conrersville. = 
ay William i. Diver*2 ... Dem: . Osceola, 7 Ralph E. Updike sr.*... Rep: .Indianapolls. _ 
3 ; - eg tS eset s ort ae . .Anderson. 
: red S. Purnell*....... . Attica. — 
; = nat teh Seki 10 William R. Wood*..... Rep. La Fayette. 
5 Dem. Clarkesville 11 Albert R. Hall* dn ieturas Rep. .Marion. 
BI ” Dem. Lonoke. . 12 David’ Hogg*........+% Rep. .Fort Wayne, 
“7 Dem... Hope. 13 Andrew J. Hickey*..... Rep. .La Porte. 
California. Towa. 
“Esh Cihranite F. Lea*...... Dem, .Santa Rosa. 1 fee ze ones esl Rep. ,Mount Pleasants 
_ 2 Harry L. Bnglebright*. een Nevada City. 2 F. D. Letts*........-- Rep . . Davenport, 
8 Charles F. Curry* .....Rep. .Sacramento. 3 T. J. B “Robinson* Sei Rep . . Hampton. y 
~ 4 Mrs. Florence P. Kahn*Rep . .San Francisco. 4 Gilbert N. Haugen*....Rep..Northwood, 
by ‘h "San Francisco. 5 Cyrenus Cole*......... Rep . .Cedar Rapids. ek 
BG: os . Oakland. 6 C. William Ramseyer*. Seer ‘Bloomfield. = 
7 Henry B. Barbour*.... : Fresno. Z Cassius C. Dowell*.... . Rep . .Des Moines. 
8 Arthur M. Free* .. Rep. .San Jose. © Lloyd Thurston*....... Rep . . Osceola. ’ 
- Ow. 5 ay vans . . .Glendale. 9 Earl W. Vincent........Rep..Guthrie Center. 
10 Joe Crail..... ‘ ‘Los Angeles, 10 L. J. Dickinson*....... Rep. . Algona. . ae 
il Philip ae Swing* - “1 Centro. 11 William D. Boies*..... Rep . .Sheldon. ¥ 
Ss Colorado. Kansas. 
1 §. Harrison White..... Dem ..Denver. 1 Daniel R. Anthony jr* vale 
2 Charles B. Tumperiake*. Rep, (Sterling. 1 2 U.S. Guyert,.. pil te Kanes lee ‘ 
3 Guy U.. Hardy*........ Rep. .Ganon City. 3° Wo. Sproul*e tock Re . .Sedan. 7 
é Wdward i. Taylor | |Dem. Glenwood Springs | 4 Homer Hoen*. 7.001... Rep >. Marion. + ascueus 
ra ran aTteite 5 James G. Strong*...... Rep..Blue Rapids. 
1 E. Hart Fenn*........ Rep . . Wethersfield. 6 Hays B. White*....... Rep..Mankato, 
2 Richard P. lreeman*...Rep . .New London. f OR HorO et ePe aaa Rep . .Garden City. 
3 John Q. Tilson*....... Rep. .New Haven, S) Willianitess RAPES Beret Dem. . Wichita. as 
4 Schuyler Merritt*...... Rep. .Stamford. ene 
_ & James P, Glynn*,....,.Rep. . Winsted. 1 W. Y. Gregory. .. Sat! Martial 
: . yidcenarst 2 David H. piiucheloe* < “Bem: Madisonville, 
en 
Robert G. Houston*...Rep. .Georgetown. 4 Henry D. Moorman. erie escannes 
Florida. 5 Maurice H. Thatcher*.. Rep . . Louisville. 
‘1 Herbert J. Drane* ae Dem, . Lakeland. 6 Orie S. Ware. ......... Dem. . Covington. 
Meer eAT Greenery 25 id... Dem. . Starke. 7 Virgil Chapman*...... Dem. . Paris. 
BeMTOM As WOM. ss 6. seu. Dem. . Tallahassee, 8 Ralph Gilbert*. ....... Dem. . Shelbyville. 
_ & William J, Sears*. +. Dem. . Kissimmee. 9 Fred M. Vinson*. .... . Dem. . Louisa. 
= Georgia. 10 Mrs. Katherine Langley Rep... Pikeville 7 alam 
1 Charles G. Edwards*,. .Dem..Savannah ee > Rep: Barbour ae 
02 B.B. Cox*,........... Dem. Camilla. — Loutstana. te, 
3 Charles 2 Crisp*.. i... Dem... Americus. 1 James O’Connor*...... Dem. .New Orleans 
4 William CG, Wright*....Dem., Newnan. 2 J. Zach Spearing*...... Dem. . New Orleans. 
5 Leslie J. Steele. ....... Dem. . Decatur. 3 Whitmell P. Martin*. . Dem. : Thibodeaux. 
6 Samuel Rutherford*....Dem.. Forsyth. 4 John N. Sandlin*...... .. Minden. 
7 Malcolm ©. Tarver.....Dem.. Dalton. 5 Riley J. Wilson*.. Ruston. 
8 Charles H. Brand*..... Dem. . Athens. 6 Bolivar E. Kemp* . . Amite. 
+48 Thomas M. Bell*. ..... Dem. . Gainesville, 4 stone Tee FOIE ie / [vine Platte 
; J DIRS sive tise yee m.. es B, Aswell*...... 
IL William ©, Lankford*: Darmowe oe bs Se 
12 William W. ae eae . Dublin. : ue rte ly*. -Rep. . Portland. 
ano. allace H. W a i } 
1 Burton L. French*..... Rep. -Moscow. 3 John b. aes it .. eye Prete, 
2 Addison T. Smith*.. Rep. . Twin Falls. \4 Tra G. Hersey*........ Rep. .Houlton.. — 
Titinots. : Maryland. ae 
‘1 avacant ‘ een 1 T. Alan Goldsb * ee 
_ 3 Morton, D. Hull... !. Rep. Chicago. 2 Witham PoCole rough “Dem: Poweonc aaa 
3 Plliott W. Sprout. +s..Rep. .Chicago, 3 Vincent L. Palmisano . :Dem.. Baltimore. 
4 Thomas A. Doyle*.....Dem.. Chicago. 4 J. Charles Linthicum*. ‘Dem. | Baltimore. 
. (ee on ae ates ee peeaao. 4 Stephen W. Gambrill*, -Dem. . Laurel ee 
we eet em. . Chicago, rederick N. = 2 Kg 
7 M. Alfred Michaelson* . Rep . ‘Chicago, copa gap or 
8 Stanley He Kunz*..) o.. Dem. | Chicago 1 Allen T Fee pred ee 
9 Fred A. Britten*®, 2100, Rep . .Chicago. A pilen a. Erend way? oe «Fre eyicloeaas 
10 Carl R. Chindblom*. . .Rep . ‘Chicago. 3 Frank te sien ae Rebs, Spun eho 
: ran. Shc 1.) oh BAe ’,.Aurora... ..—s'|s '4 George R. Stonobs*.... Le : % 
| 12 Tone Heaibes 72 Ree AMR a 4 George K. Stopbia. “Rep | Worcester 
1 Lhe ts Peal upneon .. Rep... Freeport. 6 A Piatt Anthea ec ‘Rep : Reh ; 
He eee pass ee. Mama «| | Wiliam ietben aren, ad 
16 William B. Hull. | 1.1 /Rep | ‘Peoria, . \ 8 Frederick W. Dallinger*Rep . .Cambridge.  » 
1 Homer W, Hall. * 2. Rep | ‘Bloomington, 10 Sohn J. Hoe ee ‘Somerville “7 
| ath: ia . : ..Boston. 
be eae Karey ERE ye ae ER aca serge ga “Boston. 
20 Henry T. Rainey* ...)! Dem. . Carrollton te RGeer aie ee -Dem.. Boston. 
BLS, Bart Majorf.. 0.2: Dem. . Hillsboro. lait, Be Wiketocworth “aye: bea th spec 
a Ka M. 1 “4.1... .Rep . . Belleville. 16 dodeph We Mastin in esac oe eee 
am W. sere: ...Dem.. Robinson. 16 Charles L. Gifford*. . . ct f rapes S la tas 


United States—The Seventieth Congress. 


Q17 
Michigan. New York—Conttnued. 
Politics. P.O. Address. |} Dist. Politics. P. O. Address, 
1 Robert H. Clancyt Rep . . Detroit. 13 Christopher D, an ee . New York City. 
p 2 Earl C. Michenes* aera 2 Rep. .Adrian. 14 William I. Siro em..New York City, 
3 Joseph L. Hooper*..... Rep. .Battle Creek. 15 John J. sugar E .. New York City. 
4 John C. Ketcham*..... Rep . . Hastings. 16 John J. O’Connor*, Dem..New York City 
c 5 Carl E. Mapes*........ Rep. .Grand Rapids. 17 William W. Cohen. Dem New York City 
6 Grant M. Hudson*.... . Rep . .East Lansing. 18 John F. Carew*... es New York City 
7 Louis C. Cramton*..... pep . . Lapeer. TO SOR Rae ont kee oe ..New York City, | 
8 Bird J. Vincent*....... . .Saginaw. 20 Fiorello H. LaGuardia*. Rev, New York City. 
'9 James C. Tin en gat Rep . . Muskegon. 21 Royal H. Weller*...... em,. New York City 
10 Roy O. Woodruff*.....Rep. .Bay City. 22 Anthony J. Griffin*. ...Dem..New York City 
; Ht gd — woctee Hee: Sadat 4 bie ag A err gin $ ies 
Fran! IER. weiss « . Jaancock, 2 mes zpatric 
13 Clarence J. McLeod*.. ‘Rep. ‘Detroit. 25 ¥ Mayhew Wainwright*Rep . .Rye: 
V Mi 2 ce peer Han Stree aes oa 
mnesota. p arcourt att¥.. 6. ep. .Highland, 
. 1 Allen J. Furlow*....... Rep . . Rochester. 28 Parker Corning*....... Dom. . Albany, 
- 2 Fra -++.+..-Rep. .Redwood Falls. 29 James S. Parker*....., Rep. .Salem, 
3 ; . .Red Wing. 30 Frank Crowther* ......Rep. .Schenectady. 
4 -St. Paul. 31 Bertrand H. Snell*. walees Rep. .Potsdam, 
2 5 . .Minneapolis. 32 Frank B. Culkin........ Rep . .Oswego. 
iG 6 . -St. Cloud. 33 Fred’k M. Davenport: -Rep . .Clinton. 
7 . L. .Bensen. 34 John D. Clarket....... Rep . . Fraser. 
: Ete K ae to aa > = ieee E. Hancock. “pep - oes 
ep . .Crookston. onn Taber*® ....4.¢ ep,. . 
7 10 Goafrey e. Goodwin. -Rep . .Cambridge. 37 Gale H. Stalker*.. Rep . .Elmira. 
; 38 Meyer Jacobstein*.....Dem,, Rochester. 
4 1 John #, Rankin* Mesisigyt. Tupelo So Be aint ecg ne ee 
% 2 BGI) G. Lowrey*. .....Dem.. Blue Mountain. a Glarenea MacGinece®s Hens ‘Bune. 
e: 4 ane. oe: oo 2 James M. Mead* ae -Dem. -Butfalo: 
Se ye ee ee fF eee ted . anlel A. Reed*™...... -Kep.. unkirk. 
* 
8 Webber Wilbon 7: “Dem: -Teurel. ee 
ercy FE. Quin*........ em. . ‘ommb. : 
8 James W. Collier* . ...:Dem.. Vicksburg. 4 ages ee Psat 2 pee 
i sourt. z cere a Abernethy*..D -Dem, Babble 
: =a cg Oe Dem. .M: 5 war ri)! Gerretsen Dem.. 5 
‘ 3 Real a ig es eres Dan. Giaccone 5 Charles M. Stedman*...Dem..Greensboro, 
+ 3 Jacob L. Milligan*..... Dem. . Richmond 6 Homer L. Lyon*. won .Dem.. Whiteville. 
a 4 Charles L. Faust*...... Rep . .St. Joseph 7 William C. Hammer se .Dem. . Asheboro. 
. 5 George H. Combs jr Dem.. Kansas City 8 Robert _L. Doughton* ..Dem., Laureisprings. 
. 6 C. C. Dickinson*...... em. , Clinton. 9 Alfred L. Bulwinkle*..,Dem. ,Gastonia. 
| 7 Samuel C. Major*..... Dem. . Fayette. 10 Zebulon Weaver*...... Dem. , Asheville. 
7. = i 
_ 8 ee a Sete! 2 ee siya j fe a North Dakota. 
.0 Henry F. Niedringhaus. Ree -St. Louis, 1 Oiger B, Burtness*..... Rep. .Grand Forks. 
y, 41 John J. Cochran*...... . .St. Louis. 2 Thomas Hall*..... ...-Rep, .Bismarck. 
~ ‘12 Leonidas CG. pers ore 5 St. Louis 3 James H. Sinclair*..... Rep. .Kenmare. 
= : eene eh aed ae — ——— Ohio. : 
4 fe Se ane Dem. .Donephan Nicholas Longworth*...Rep. .Cincinnatt. 
a {8 or lade sr eceee Dp . Joplin. 3 Chas. Tatgenhorst, J Jr.. “Rep. E “Gin olanatt 
: 3 Roy G. Fitzgeral D ay: 
a onta: 4 W. T. Fitzgerald*......Rep. ‘Greenville, 
; 1 John M. dee Tee teeter Raioniuts 5 Eat re Thompson*. eee tee ee 
x, i tharles a r 
; a ai Ee see SES | 7 Charles Brand*........ Rep . ,Urbana. 
a MEAs? erowchiend Bere. Falls City 8 Brooks Ficcchere SP < pee 
> n ore’ fa poe . wiers™, <.5. 573 « o- E 
2: 2 Willis lis G. Sears*....... ep . .Omaha. 10 Thomas A. Jenkins*...Rep. .Ironton. 
“a 3 Edgar Howard*....... Dem. . Columbus. 11 Mell G. Underwood*...Dem..New Lexington. - 
7 4 Jobn N. Norton....... Dem. . Polk. 12 Jobn C, Speaks*....... Rep. .Columbus. 
6 A. O, Shallenberger*. . .Dem.. Alma. 113 James T. a Rep . .Sandusky, 
4% Robert G. Simmons*...Rep. .Scottsblutff. 14 Martin L. Davey*. Dem, . Kent. 
- -° 15 C. Ellis Moore* Rep. .Cambridge. 
., Samuel S. Arentz* a feed . .Simpson. | Sona Mtcgweeney pen ee ey peas 
4 New Ham, shire. 18 Frank Murphy*....... Rep. “Breubenville, 
4 1 Fletcher Hale*. en Laconia. 19 John G. Cooper*.......Rep,. . Youngstown. 
: 2 Edward H. Wason*. | , , JNashua. tise Charles re Mooney eedaye “Cleveland. 
: 2 New Jersey. Theodore ©. Burton* ...Rep . |Cleveland. 
ts 1 Charles‘A. Wolverton...Rep . .Camden 22 Theo 
4 2 Isaac Bacharach*...... Rep. /Atlantie City. Oklahoma. 
> 3 Harold G. Hoffman. ...Rep. .South Amboy. 1 Everette B. Howard}... Dem. .Tulsa, 
4 @ Charles A. Eaton*.. .. Rep . North vay eld. 2 William W. Hastings*..Dem.. Tahlequah. 
F 6 Ernest R. Ackerman*.. .Rep . : Plainfiel 3 Wilburn Cartwright. ..Dem..McAlester. 
pi 6 Randolph Perkins*..... Rep. “Woodeltt Lake. 4 Tom D. McKeown*.../Dem.. Ada. 
7 George N. Seger*...... Rep . . Passaic. 5 F.B. Swank*,.....7- 2. Dem..Norman, 
8 Paul J. Moore........: .. Newark. 6 Jed Johnson:......,.-% Dem. , Anadarko. 
5 9 Franklin W. Fort*..... Rep. . East Orange. 7 James V. McClintic*.. .Dem.. Snyder. 
‘10 Frederick R. Lehlbach*.Rep . . Newark. 8 M. C. Garber*.......: he ‘Enid. 
P 11 Oscar I.. Auf der era apo . West New York. Bee 
42 Mary T. Norton*......Dem.. Jersey City. 1 Willis C, Hawley*. «. Rep . fe es 
John Morrow* . gine Raton: 3 Franklin F. Korell......Rep. 
= Pennsytoanta. ’ 
Wes York. “Philaaelp hia. 
pore ee .. Westbury 1 James M. Beck........Rep 
3 Raver eae Dent , Astoria. 2 George 8. Crone. ay “Rep ‘Philadelphia. 
Bete Cane Bem Bory Fe eee sort [Reb “Bhadetomia: 
ees 5 oa ‘ J, Connolly* . “Rep: “Philadelplla, 
5 Loring M. Black jr.*...Dem..Brooklyn. 5 Leta Pega! ep: “Philadelphia, 
6 Andrew L. Somers*....Dem.. Brooklyn. 6 Pee SEES * *Dhifaael bia, 
uay. r eorge P. Darrow*....Rep.. aaelp) 
Z gone ey (o) had Ma Wont : ‘a Broonty a 3 james Wolfenden.. ”..-. Rep .. Upper Darby. 
49 David J. o’Connell* . , Dem. : Brooklyn s AE 08 ee Be rp epenorne, 
BY aR Cater. ate Dent Wok New t Brighton. | 11 Laurence H. Watres*... Rep. ‘Scranton. 
12 Samuel Dickstein*.....Dem..New York City. | 12 John J. Caseyt.....-.. Dem. . Wilkes-Barre. 


oe 


oa 
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mt ; Pennsylwanta— Continued. : ( ae . 
a= — Dist "| Politics.’ P. O! Address. | Dist. 
13 Cyrus M. Palmer . . - Pottsville. 12 Fritz G. Lanham® 
Ee 14 Robert G. Bushong. . .Sinking Spring. 13 Guinn Williams*. | 
15 Louis T. McFadden 5 . Canton. 14 Harry M. Wurzbach 
_ . 16 Edgar R. Kiess*..... .Rep . . Williamsport. 15 John N. Garner*... 
3 17 Frederick W.. ear Rep . .Mount Carmel. 16 C. B. Hudspeth*.... 
18 Edward M. Beers*..... Rep. .Mount Union. 17 Thomas L. Biantont : 
VE see | oe Hee 5 0 Doutrion Fe Ps or Rep . .~Harrisburg. 18 Marvin Jones*....... Dem. . Amarillo, 
> 20 J. Russell Leech....... Rep . .Ebensburg. * 
21 J. Banks Kurtz*....... Rep. . Altoona. Don B. Colton*.......Rep. .Vernal. oe 
_ 22 Franklin Menges*..... Rep. . York. Elmer O. Leatherwood*. Ray . Salt Lake City. 
- 23 J. Mitchell Chase...... Rep . .Clearfield. Vermont. ‘ 
24 Samuel A. Kendall*. ...Rep .’. Meyersdale. Elbert S. Brigham*.... . .St. Albans. 
25 Henry W. Temple*....Rep. . Washington. Ernest W. Gibson*..... ep . .Brattleboro. 


Virginia. 
Schuyler Otis Bland*. .. .- Newport News. 
Joseph T, Deal*....... .. Norfolk. 
Andrew J. Montague*. . .. Richmond. 


_ 26 J. Howard Swick...... Rep. . Beaver Falls, 
_. 27 Nathan L, Strong*.....Rep ..Brookville. 
- 28 Thomas C. Cochran.,..Rep. .Mercer. 

29 Milton W. Shreve*..... Rep. . Erie. 


30 Everett Kent}......... Dem. . Bangor. Patrick Henry Drewry*.Dem..Petersburg. _ . 
Adam M. Wyant*.....Rep. .Greensburg. Joseph Whitehead*....Dem.,Chatham, =~ 
=32¥ ota G. Porter*.’...Rep. . Pittsburgh. Clifton A. Woodrum*... .. Roanoke. : J 
. 83° M. Clyde Kelly * Riats Wels Rep . . Edgewood. Thomas W. Harrison*. . " . Winchester. 
-34' John M. Morin*!) 222)! Rep . . Pittsburgh. R. Walton Moore*..... 3 

35 Harry A. Estep........ Rep. . Pittsburgh. George C. Peery* 3 


_ 


ROOCDNIOOBRWNH OORWNE CURWNR, OOONOUPRWNE Ne Die 0 


36 Guy E “ Campbeli* syiuel se Rep. .Crafton. H. St. George Tucker 
Rhode Isl 


W ashtigton. 
‘1 Clark Burdick*. .. . Newport. John l.,. Miller® >. 5.4 lo. R 
2 Richard 8S. Aldrich .» Warwick. Linaley H. Hadley*. . 
3 Louis Monast,... - Pawtucket, Albert Johnson*... 


.Rep 
South Carolina. 
1 Thomas S. MeMillan*. .Dem. . Charleston. 

- 2 Butler B. Hare*....... Dem. . Saluda, 
-'3 Fred H. Dominick*. ...Dem.. Newberry. 


John W. Summers* 
Sam.B: Bur oie 


Carl G. Bachmann*. 


_ 4 John J. McSwain*.....Dem..Greenville, Frank L. Bowman*. < ‘Morgantown. : 
5 William ¥. Stevenson*..Dem. .Cheraw. William 8. O’Brien . .. Buckhannon, : 
_ 6 Allard H. Gasque*..... Dem. . Florence. James A. Hughest. . ._Huntingtony & .- 
‘7 Hampton P, Fulmer*...Dem. .Orangeburg. James Becton Strother*. Rep . . Welch. Aa 
South Dakota, E. T. England... Rep. .Charleston. ~ 


1 C. A. Christopherson*. .Rep. ,Sioux Falls. Spridconsine 
2 Royal C. Johnson*..... Rep . .Aberdeen. Henry Allen A Rs eS = . -Racine. 
2: William Williamson*...Rep. .Custer. Charles A. ear p .-Rep. .Sheboygan. 
3) Tennessee. John M. Nelson*. s . -Madison. — 
eels Carroll Reece*....; Rep . .Butler. John C. Schafer* . . .Milwaukee. 
23. Will Faylor*® <2... Rep. .La Follette. Victor L. Berger* ... Milwaukee. 4 
3 8. D. McReynolds. ...: Dem. . Chattanooga, Florian Lampert* . .Oshkosh. 7 
“4 ondelt 62030) | Sera Dem. . Carthage. Joseph D. Beck*....... . . Viroqua. 1 
5 E Wa, Wavis® <2. Dem. .Tullahoma, Edward E. Browne*... . .Waupaca. < 
6 Gsteat W. Byrns*.....: Dem. . Nashville. George J. Schneider*.. . . Appleton. , 
7 amend EK. — . Dem. . Pulaski. 10 James A. Frear*....... Rep . .Hudson. Fe. 
8 Gordon Browning*..... .. Huntingdon. 11 Hubert H. Peavey* . p..Washburn. 
x Finis J. Garrett*. . Dresden. Wyoming. p 
Hubert F. Visher* 7 em, . Memphis, Charles E. Winter*....Rep. .Casper. ae 
ALASKA—Delegate. F 
1 Eugene Black*,....... . .Clarksville. * 
2 John O. Boxt 221: Dem: Jacksonville, pen A. Sutherisnd | | ep. sake 
~} Morgan G. Sanders on pp JARTOR. Victor S. K. Houston, .Rep... Honolulu. | a 
8 Hatton W. Sumners*. Ne ‘- Dallas. PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—Resident ON ae 
Luther A. Johnson*.., ..Corsicana. Vacant 
Clay Stone Briggs* :; Galveston. Pedro Guevara. ....... Natl. .Santa Cruz. 
Daniel E. Garrett* .. Houston, Elected for a term of three years, from March 4, 1926. 
Joseph J. Manstfield*.. .. Columbus. PORTO RICO—Resident Commissioner. : 
if rane P, Buchanan*... .. Brenham, Felix Cordova Dayila. .. Union.Manati. 
eon Connally * : ais Et for a term of four years, from March 4, 19: 


R.—Republican. 


D.—Democrat. I,— independent, 


aay 


. 


United. States—Congressional Committees. 


‘CHIEF COMMITTEES OF THE SEVENTIETH CONGRESS. 


SE NATE. 


_. Appropriations.—Warren (chairman), Smoot, Jones, 
of Washington, Curtis, Hale, Phipps, Keyes, Bingham, 
McKellar, 


Oddie, Nye, Overman, Harris, Glass, 
Broussard, Kendrick, Copeland, Hayden and Bratton, 
Banking and Currency.— Norbeck (chairman), Edge, 


Phipps, Sackett, Frazier, Pine, Brookhart, Steiwer, 


Fletcher, Glass, Edwards, Mayfield, Wagner, 
Barkley and Tydings. 
Commerce.—Jones of Washington (chairman), 


MeNary, Johnson, Dale, Gould, Sackett, La Follette, 
Nye, Vandenberg, Fletcher, Ransdell, Sheppard, 
Simmons, Stephens, Harris, Copeland, Hawes, and 
Tyson. 

District of Columbia.—Capper (chairman), Jones, 
Sackett, Gould, Blaine, Vandenberg, King, Glass, 
Copeland, Edwards, Neely, and Bruce. 

Education and Labor.—Couzens (chairman), Borab, 
Phipps, Metcalf, Bingham, Gillett, Copeland, Tyson, 
Walsh of Massachusetts, and Sheppard. 

Finance—Smoot (chairman), McLean, Curtis, 
Watson, Reed of Pennsylvania, Shortridge, Edge, 
Couzens, Greene, Deneen, Keyes, Simmons, Gerry, 
Harrison, King, Bayard, George, Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts, Barkley, and Thomas. 

Foreign Relations—Borah (chairman), Johnson, 
Moses, McLean, Edge, Capper, Gillett, Reed of 
Pennsylvania, Fess, Swanson, Pittman, Robinson of 
Arkansas, Walsh of Montana, Reed of Missouri, 
Harrison, Bayard, George, and Shipstead. 


Immigratton.—Johnson (chairman), Keyes, Reed 


of Pennsylvania, Nye, Gould, Watson, King, Harris, 
Copeland, Blease, and Stephens. 

Interstate Commerce.—W atson (chairman), Couzens, 
Fess, Howell, Goff, Pine, Sackett, Metcalf, Smith, 
Pittman, Bruce, Dill, Wheeler, Mayfield, Hawes, 
Black, and Wagner. 

The Fudiciary.— Norris (chairman), Borah, Deneen, 
Gillett, Goff, Robinson of Indiana, Blaine, Steiwer, 


Waterman, Overman, Reed of Missouri, Ashurst, 
Walsh of Montana, Caraway, King, Neely, and 
Stephens. 


Military Affairs —Reed of Pennsylvania (chair- 
man), Warren, Greene, Bingham, McMaster, Pine, 
Robinson of Indiana, Brookhart, Blaine, Fletcher, 
Sheppard, Tyson, Blease, Steck, Wagner, and Black. 


Naval Affairs.—Hale (chairman), Oddie, Norbeck, 
Shortridge, Metcalf, Schall, Howell, Steiwer, Water- 
man, Swanson, Gerry, Trammell, Broussard, Ed- 
wards, Dill, Walsh of Massachusetts, and Tydings. 


Privileges and Elections.—Shortridge (chairman), 
Watson, Greene, Deneen, Edge, Stelwer, Water- 
man, Moses, King, George, Neely, Smith of South 
Carolina, Caraway, Reed of Missouri, and Bratton 


The Chairmen (all Republicans) of other Senate 
Committees are—Cieil Serrice—Porter H. Dale; 
Claims—Robert B. Howell; Expenditures in Execu- 
tive Depts.—Frederic M. Sackett; Indian Affairs— 
Lynn J. Frazier; Interoceanic Canals—W alter E. Edge; 
Irrigation and Reclamation—Lawrence C. Phipps; 
Mines and Mining—Tasker L. Oddie; Patents—Jesse 
H. Metcalf; Pensions—Arthur R. Robinson; Post 
Offices and_Post Roads—George H. Moses; Printing— 
Hendrick Shipstead; Public Buildings and Grounds— 
Henry W. Keyes; Public Lands and Surveys—Gerald 
P. Nye; Rules—Charles Curtis; Territories and 
Insular Possessions—Hiram Bingham. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Ways and Means—Hawley (chairman), Treadway, 

Macharach, Hadley, Timberlake, Watson, McLaugh- 


lin, Kearns, Chindblom, Crowther, Faust, Aldrich, 
p, Garner of Texas, Collier, Crisp, Carew, Martin 


Wright, Garrett of Texas, McSwain, Boylan, 
of Alabama, and Chapman. 


dick, Andrew, Miller, 
vee of California, Tatgenhorst, Wolverton, Han- 
cock, 
Georgia, ewry, 

Texas, Quayle, Gambri.], and Williams of Missouri. 


Robsion of Kentucky, Fenn, Kahn, Kiess, 
Golder, Bowles, Monast, ——————, 


of New York, Douglass of Massachusetts, Fletcher, 
Palmisano, Tarver, De Rouen, and Kyale. 


Chaimers, Carter, 
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| Campbell, Lett, Leatherwood, Beedy, Hooper. 
Allen, Goodwin, Wingo,  Steagall; 


. Ngo, 
Brand of Georgia, Stevenson, Black of T 
borough, Prall, and Canfield. ee ee 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce.—Parker (chair- 
man), Cooper of Oho, Denison, Merritt, Mapes, 
Newton, Hoch, Wyant, Burtness, Nelson of Maine, 
Robinson of Iowa, Garber, Johnson of Indiana, Beck 
of Pennsylvania, Reyburn, Huddleston, Lea, Parks. 
Crosser, Shallenberger, Corning, Milligan, and Perry, 


_ District of Columbia.—ZibIman (chairman), Under- 
hill, McLeod, Gibson, Beers, talker, Reid of 
Tilinois, Bowles, Bowman, Lampert, Hall of Indiana, 
Jenkins, —W—.,,_ Sullivan, Blanton, Gilbert, 
Hammer, Norton of New Jersey, Whitehead, Cole 
of Maryland, and Coombs, 


Judiciary. Graham 


Texas, Montague, 
Missouri, Weller 


Foreign A ffairs.—Porter (chairman), Temple, Begg, 


Burton, Fish, Cole of lowa, Morton D. Hull, Martin — 


of Massachusetts, Eaton, Cooper of Wisconsin, 
Browne, Korell, Maas, Linthicum, Stedman, Con- 
nally of Texas, Moore of Virginia, Davey, O’Connell, 
McReynolds and Bloom. 


Miltary Affairs —Morin (chairman), James, Rans- 
ley, Wurzbach, Reece, Speaks, Wainwright, Glynn, 
Furlow, Johnson of Illinois, Hughes, Hoffman, 

Housson of Hawaii, Quin, thee 

1 


Naval Affairs.—Britten (chairman), Darrow, Bur- 
Woodruff, Updike, Hale, 


Vinson of 
Sanders of 


Houston of awaii, 


MeClintic, Drane, Dri 


(chairman) 


Education.—Reed of New York 
Lehibach, 


White of Maine, Leatherwood, Sears of Nebraska, | 


Lowrey, Black 


Labor—Kopp. (chairman), Zihlman, Manlove, 


Rowbottom, Welch of California, Beek of Wisconsin, 
Smith, Vestal, Campbell, Strong of Kansas, Taylor 


of Tennessee, Fenn, Palmer, Connery, Jacobstein, 


Carss, Norton of New Jersey, Kent, Combs, Igoe, 
and Steele. 


Immigration 


Free, Vincent of Michigan, Jenkins, 


Rivers and Harbors.—Dempsey (chairmgn), Free- 


man, Strong of Pennsylvania, Connolly of Pennsyl- 
vania, Michaelson, Morgan, Wiliam E. H ; 
Hudson, Houston .of Delaware, ~ 
Niedringhaus, Mansfield, McDuffie, Kindred, Lyon, 
Deal, O'Connor of Louisiana, Kunz, and Monney. 


ull, Seger 


Chairmen (all Republicans) of other Committees— 


king 
‘King, Strong of Kansas, Luce, MacGregor, Fenn, 


of Louisiana, Rainey, Hull of Tennessee, Dickinson 
of Missouri, and Doughton. 

Rules.—Snall (chairman), Burton, Williams of 
Illinois, Purnell, Michener, Ransley, Ramseyer, Pou, 
Garrett of Tennessee. Bankhead, and O’Connor of. 
New York. 


Cramton, Wason, Tinkham, French, Shreve, meses 
é on, Bar- 

bour, Ackerman, Hardy, Taber, Thatcher, Clague, 
Simmons, Holaday, Bacon, Welsh of Pennsy 
Buchanan, Taylor of Colorado, Oliver of 

2. , Harrison, Sandlin, Ayres, C’ 
Collins, Hastings, Vinson of Kentucky, Casey, and 


Ban: and Currency.— McFadden *chairman), 


Pres., and *.—Hays B. 
pc anetah-ahadionn T. Smith; Ezpend. in Exzec.. 
Depts.—Willlam Williamson; Accounts—Clarence 
MacGregor; .Census—E. Hart Fenn; World War 
Vets Legis.—Royal C. Johnson; Printing—Edward 


M. Beers. 


and Naturalizatton—Johnson of 
Washington (chairman), Taylor of Tennessee, White 
of Kansas, 
Golder, MacGregor, Schneider, Brigham, Bachmann, 
Langiey, Chase, Sabath, Box, Dickstein, “Rutherford, 
Moore of Kentucky, Warren, Evans of Montana, 
and Green of Florida. 


tole 


OS ARTE 


of Indlana. 
“Terms ~ Senators 
arene 5 Alabama. P. O. Address 


(1931. .J. Thos. Heflin, D. 


. Lafayette. 
1933. “Hugo Black, D.. 


: Birmingham. 


sata, 
a 1935. -Henry F. Ashurst, D.........Prescott. 
-. 1933..Carl Hayden, D.:.... ++ee+- Phoenix. 
4 Arkansas. 
3 1933. . Thaddeus H. Caraway, D.....Jonesboro. 
: eS Joseph T. Robinson, D,...... Little Rock. 
* -... » California. 
1935... . Hiram W: Johnson, R........San Francisco. 
jes Samuel M. Shortridge, R...) i Menlo Park. 
E Colorado. 
x 108%? . Lawrence C. Phipps, R....... Denver. 
1933. C harles W. Waterman, R..... Denver. 
a ak Connecticut, 
3 1935.. . Frederick ©. Walcott, R.s.... Norfolk. 
_ 1933..Hiram Bingham, R......:... New Haven. 
=> Delaware, 
1935. . John G. Townsend, Jr., R..... Selby ville 
1981. -Daniel O. Hastings, RON een ys Wilmington 
Florida. 
1935. .Park Trammell, D..........; Lakeland 
1933, -Duncan U. Fletcher, D...._.. Jacksonville. 
Te on Georgia. 
1933. CWalter m. George, Di... is oa Vienna. 
193 al - William | JeMareis Ds os... s- Cedartown. 
Idaho. 


| 1988. .John Thomas, R. 
-1931.. William E. Borah, R. 


Itlinois. : 
; 1931. -Charies S. Deneen, R.........€hicago. 
1933. ROUsBS Glenna: s/s cece. Murphysboro. 
& Indiana. 


5 5. Arthur R. Robinson, R........ Indianapolis. 
‘Fe 33. .James E. Watson, He . Rushville, 
; ee %, Towa. 
ay 933..Smith W. Brookhart, R....... Washington. 
a ae -Daniel F. Steck, D........... Ottumwa. 
; {a Kansas. 
; - 1933. . Vacant. 
= 1931. -Arthur Capper, R...... .».. Topeka. 
Kentucky. 
oe: -Fred M. Sackett, R.......... Louisville. 
(933. .Alben W. Barkley, D... 22221! Paducah. 
Louisiana. 


- 1933. “Joseph Broussard, a, 


New Iberia. 
cabs & yh Bi Ransdell, D. 


.L. Providence. 


Maine. ' 
ee. Frederick LCS es ea Portland. 
hur R. Goulds Be sn 66a Presque Isle. 
Maryland. 
“4935. ‘phillips L. Goldsborough, R. .Baltimore. 
1933. .Millard E. Tydings, D...... . Havre de Grace. 
o Massachusetts, 
1931. . Frederick H. Gilet, iehet a A ppeeh - -Springfeld. 
- 1935. .,David I. Walsh, D......... tehburg 
2 atcha 
 1935..A. H. Vandenburg, R........ -Grand Rapids. 
- -:1931.,James Couzens, R....... eves Detroit; 


e. > be lot Minnesota, 
1935. , Henrik Bhlostead: wore sat Shaiaacewtds 
1931. : Thomas D. Schall, R..... ‘+ +..Excelsior, + 


ic ra hie 44 
1935. . Hubert a: Stephens, D.......New Albany. 
1931. Pat lattison, Di... 2... vee )Gultport. 
ee % i: . Missourt, ; 
. 1935. “Roscoe: C. ‘Patterson, R..:..., Kansas City. 
_ 1933. . Harry B..Hawes, D.’.........-St.. Louls. 
rs : Montana: 5 é 
1935..Burton K. Wheeler, D...... . Butte. 
-1931..Thomas J. Walsh, ib ae ,.Helena. 


; “THE. ‘SEVENTY- -FIR - CONG ESS. ; 
sac THE SENATE. es ; : 
“Terms of Senators end on March 4 of year preceding name. Salary. ore a Senator is $10,000 


Presiding Officer, the Vice President, Charles Curtis, R., of Kansas, salary $15,000. 
President pro tem., Senator George "H. Moses, R., 


Number of Senators, 96; Republicans. 54; Democrats, 39; Farmer Labor, 1; *not sworn,1. 


ot New Hampshire; Secretary, Edwin P. me 


Terms Senators. 
Expire. Nebraska. 
1935. .Robert B, Howell, R. 
1931. .George W. Norrts, R 
. Nevada. 
1935. . Key Pittman, D ....5. 00.0. 
1933... Tasker L, Oddlo, Rit vina ese R 
New Hampshire. 
1931. .Henry W. Keyes, R..... Pate aS 
1933..George H. Moses, R.......... -Concord. 
New Jersey. ?-' 
1935.. Hamilton F. Kean, R.......2. . 
1931. . Walter B. Edge, R..... 24 a : “Atlantic eCity. 


1935>.02 A. Larrazola, Rea. nae Aibugiergon.; : 
1931..Sam G. Bratton, D........... Santa Fe. 

New York. < Z 
1935. .Royal S. Copeland, D........ N.Y. = 
1933.. Robert F. Wagner, D........N. Y. City. 

North Carolina. . 
1933..Lee S. Overman, D........ > Salisbury. 
1931..Furnifold MeL. Simmons, D. .New Bern. 


North Dakota. 


1935). LiynnJ. Frazier, Ry os oc. sass 
1933. .Gerald P. Nye, R 
Ohio. 
1935. .Simeon D. Fess, R....... ,. Yellow Springs 
1933..Theo. E. Burton, R.........- Cleveland. 
Oklahoma. : Bis, Xe 
1931.8 WoBs Pine, Reo vowsieee .- Okmulgee. | “i 
1933. .Elmer Thomas, D.......0222 Medicine phate 
Oregon. 
i931. .Charles L. McNary, R.....2. Salem. a~ 2 
1933. . Frederick Steiwer, R......... Pendleton. 
Pennsylvania. Pag ee 
1935... David.A. Reed, R........0.. Pittsbui urgh. 
1933. . William S. Vare, R.*:......-. Philadelphia, 
Rhode Island. ve 
1935. . Felix Hebert, Ruy ou. ..cee wae West Warwi 
1931. . Jesse H. Metcalf, R.. 2.22: +++Providence. . 
South Carolina wife 
1933. . Ellison D. Smith, D.......... Florences.c6% ~~ 
1931. .Coleman L. Blease, eS St ele Columbia. | a 
South Dakota “ib, gaa 
1933. .Peter Norbeck, R....... ....Redfield. 
1931..W. H. MeMaster, R..... - +.» Pierre. Ns 
Tennessee. 


1935. . Kenneth I. McKellar, D,... - Reus 
1931.. Lawrence D. Tyson, D...... : Knoxville, 


Teas. 
1935. .Tom Connally, D............ Marlin. 
1931. . Morris Sheppard, Dewees Texarkana, 
Utah. Ae 
1936....Wim. EE ine. a eee Sd a ech 
1933. |Reed Smoot, R... 711. Hi yoProwe, ty 
c Vermont. 4 oi 
1935..Frank L. Greene, R,......... St. Albans. 
1933. . Porter H. Dale, Run... . 0.055, Island,Pond, ._ 
\. Virginia. Sree, 
1935..Claude A. Swanson, D........ Chatham. - a 
1931. .Carter Glass, D.............. eae 
Washington, a 
Sf 1035. OPC DH. - 8.6 sons . .Spokane. 
| 1933. . Wesley L. Jones, R........... poate. mH 
(angie, West ee 
1935. Peat Se te Hatfield, or eS Huntingt 
1931. .Guy Et EU toc vath~’ «castor ae Crartep a = 
. Whedonstn, 
1935. . Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., Re “Maadtso . 
1933..John J. Blaine, R......... ‘Boscobel. -- 
eae 7 
1935. .John B. Kendrick, D. . .Sheridan. 


1931. . Francis BE. Warren, R.. 


-Nicholas Lo orth, Rep., of Ohio. 


me the House of resentatives—W ilham Tyler Page, Rep., of Maryland. 


Alabama. 


.. Monroeville. 24 
.. Montgomery. 25 

. Ozark. 

. Anniston. 

. .Dadeville. 


George Huddleston*.’’Dem. ‘Birmingham. 
shan B. Bankhead*. “Dime . Jasper. 
Arizona. 


lad 

5 
bot pat at pet 
WNHEODOMUNSU RON 


Q 
3 
5 
3 
2] 
5 
th 


-Dem..Santa Rosa. 
L. Englebright*. ‘ane ‘Nevada City. 
F. Curry*. . .Sacramento. 
florence P. Kahn* Rep. .San Francisco. 
J. Welch . .San Francisco. 


a 


=] 
Pm ODOON QO ON 


5 
zg 
o, 
3 


3 Gur G Bards ae ae ‘Rep. “Canon n City. 
Edward T. Taylor*..... .. Glenwood Springs. 


CONTR Cr OOO 


Con: - 
a3 &; .Rep. . Wethersfield. 
F . .New London. 
. -.New Haven. 
. . Stamford. 
. . Winsted. 


bet DLO.00 SI Ct HR CO LO 


lend 


i Charies R. Grisp*| is .. Americus. 
5 ree GC. Wright*. ||: "Newnan. 
e f 


2] 
d E 
4 

WO~AIA SRO ROM 


- 40 Carl Vinson*....-2...- _/Milledgeville. 
2 William C. Lankford*. . .. Douglas. 
12 tcl W. Larsen*..;. . Dublin. 


HAN 


Idaho. 
Biirton L. French*..... 
Addison T. Smith* 


‘W. Sproul*.//!:: : [Chicago. 
3 Bitoaw, Dee Hee ke . Chicago, 
Ado ies saath hese {Be .. Chicago. 


COT CO DD et 


fas 
A 
RENARR GR 


Set ce a 
. . Belleville. ; 15 
.. Robinson.” | 16 


, —The Seventy-first | acerca. 
| PHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES es 
Nov. 61928: terms from March 4, 1929, to March 4, 1931. Salary of members, $10, 000. a. year. 


Polities. P.O. Address. | Dist. Politics. P.O. Address. 


Itlinois—Continued. 


Thomas 8. Williams*...Rep. . Louisville. 
Edward E. agai .-Rep. . Marion. 


At Large. 
Richard Yates*....... Rep. . Springfield. 
Ruth H. MeCormick . Rep . .Byron. 
Fadiana: 


Harry E. Rowbottom* .Rep..Eyansville. 
Arthur H. Greenwood* .Dem.. Washington. — 
James W. a ene .Rep. .New Albany. awe 
Harry C. Canfield * Dem. |Batesville. raat 
Noble J. Johnson*. 
Richard N. Eltiott* 
Louis Ludlow . 


. Rep . . Terre Haute. 
. -Cor 


Albert H. Vestal*. - .Re 

Fred S. Purnell*,...... Rep. . Attica 
William R. Wood*...!! Rep. .La Fayette. « 
Albert R. Halt®... 22... — - Marion. 
David Hogg*.......... Rep. . Fort Wayne. 
Andrew J. Hickey*.....Rep...La Poi Porte. 


William F. Fen ake 
F. D. Letts’ st 


Gilbert N. Haugen*,,.. f Pea la 
Cyrenus Cole*....... .Rep . .Cedar Rapids. 

C. William Ramseyer*. Regs -Bloomfield. 
Cassius C. Dowell*.... ‘Rep. -Des Moines. 


a dy 

. H. Campbell 
BP 

Ss. 


Rep r 

Ren. Marion. 

. Rep . “Blue Rapids. - 
oodlang. 


J. Zaeh a e3 .Dem..New Orleans, fe 
Whitmell P. Martin®., .Dem., Fnibodeatr. ha 
John N. Sandlin* Dem, . Minden, “ 


otter E. Rompe: 


Rene L. De Rouen.... 
James B. Aswell*.. 


Mi assachusetsé. . F ih if 
Allen 'T, Treadway*.... eee .Stoekbrid Os 
W. K. Kaynor.........ReD, « field. 
Frank H. Foss* ...- Rep, .Fitehb: b 
ae R. creates wae ee 2Woreester. 5 
- th Nourse opens oo 7 ‘ 
A. Platt Andrew*......Rep. .Gloucester. 


Frederick W. Dallinger*. Rep. ‘Cambridge. < 
Shen L. Sea: .Rep. .Someryille. 


Rovere Nace ge Maise cata en: Ww: 

R. B. Wigglesworth . : Milton, 
Joseph W. Martin, Jet hey: “North Attleboro. 
Charles L. Gifford*.....Rep. . Cotuit. 


E> 029 United States —Th he eS 
AE: Michigan. RE Pees ra eos 
ao Dist. . 3 Polities. P.O. Address. 
Bes 1 Robert H. Clanc BS Rep . . Detroit. uF Samuel ates -...Dem.. 
ae 2 Earl C. Michener*..... Rep. . Adrian. Christopher D. Paige oe 
3. Joseph LL. Hooper*..... Rep. . Battle Creek. William I. Sirovich.. 
eis 4 Tone Cc, Ketcham*. ...-Rep . . Hastings. Jobn J, Boylan*. me 
ES: 5) Carl ®. Mapes*.......-. Rep. .Grand Rapids. John J. OQ’ ‘Connor* eae 
2 .6 Grant M. Eetison®, ... Rep. .fast Lansing Ruth Baker Pratt..... 
 ‘°¥ Louis C. Cramton*.,.. pep Lapeer. John P. Carew*..:..... ‘Dem. .New York City. 
pis 8 Bird J. Vincent*¥....... . . Saginaw. Same <1. Dera: 
z 9 James C. McLaughlin*. aoe . Muskegon. 
-.. 10 Roy O. Woodruff*....~ .Rep..Bay City. 
aes 11 Frank P; Bohn... .....+ Rep .. Newberry. Anthony J. Griffin*® . . 
412 W. Frank James*......Rep.. Hancock. Frank Oliver* . ‘Dem... Bronx. 
13 _Clarenos:#: McLeod*. . .Rep -. Detroit. James M. Fitzpatrick... Dem. -Bronx. 
Minnesota. = Mayhew Walnwright*Rep.. Rye See 
_ Austin. Hawee a er “a “High ae 7 
. Redwood Falls. Parker Corning* rte cee Alb ae 
ed Wane James 6 Parker® Rinks ie 
; “Minneapolis. Frank a : 
D. oe Chong es ce HA 20. Beenie Fy Cane 
. .Benson. a 
_ Fred’k M. Davenport’ 
pete ie John D. Glarket.... 
...-Crookston. Clare 
. .Cambridge. 
.. Tupelo. James L. Whitley 
.. Holly Springs. Archie D. Sanders*. . 
. Greenwood. 
Meridian 
x - . Me an. - 
8 B ia 4 -- Hattiesburg. Daniel A. Reed*.... ~ 
i erey n --MeComb, North Carolina. 
8 James W. Collier* . -Dem. . Vicksburg. 1 Lindsay Warren*...... Dem. . Washington. 
Missourt. 2 Jobn H. Kerr*,......-.: em .. Warrenton. 
AL M.A Romijue*,:....5: Dem.. Macon. 3 Charles L. Abernethy*. .Dem..New Bern. L. 
- 2 Ralph FP. Lozier*.... |. . Dem. . Carrollton. 4 Edward W. Pou*...... em. .Smithfield. ¢ 
_- 8 Jacob L. Milligan* Dem.. Richmond. 5 Charles M. Stedman*...Dem..Greensboro. 
“Hy - Charlies L. Faust*:..... Rep. . St. Joseph. 6 J. Bayard Clark....... Dem. . Fayetteville. 
5 Edgar WBS tos. Rep . . Kansas City. 7 William C. Hammer*...Dem.. Asheboro. 
6 Thos, J. Halsey Rep. . Holden. 8 Robert L. Doughton*...Dem 
7 John W. Palmer.:..... Rep. .§ a. > 9 Deeg A. JOBES: oo. .c64 Rep. . Lim 
- § William L. Nelson* Dem. . Columbia. 10 Geo. M. Pritchard.....Rep. 
: aa oe. crate cr Ses oon cpeg & North Dakota oa 
3 enry iedringhaus. Rep . . St. 3. fs 1 se : 
Wy John 5. Gochran®,---. "Dem. St. Louls. 2 Thomad Hale) pone Siena 
2 é yer*. ‘ : i ee = Week 
13 Charles Kicluer Peres vile: 3 James H. Sinclair*...., Rep. .Kenmare.._ 
14 Dewey J. Short... : . Galena, Ohio. 
~~ 15 Joe J. Manlove*......: Rep. | Joplin, 1 Wee ROME OL ER™ 
16 Rowland L. Johnston... Rep. | Rolla. 2. WB Hess. so. somites 
: - Montana. : Roy 6.3 Fitagerala. Ri ei 
maa John M. Bvans*,......Dem.. Missoula. FES GT nal ee ae St 
nae, Scott Leavitt*......... Rep . . Great Falls. 6 Charles ©. Tene nop 2 ‘ane 
Nebraska. 7 Charles Brand*........ Rep. . Urbana. 
1 John H, Morehead*,. ..Dem.. Falls City. 8 Grant I. Mouser....... Rep . . Marion. 
2 Willis G. Sears®... 2.2. : Omaha. 3 W. W. Chalmers*...... Dp. . Toledo. 
_ 3 Edgar Howard*. .. Columbus 0 Thomas A. Jenkins*....Rep. . Ironton. ‘ “ee 
~ 4 Charles H. Stoan.. Geneva 11 Mell-G. Underwood*...Dem..New Lexington. s 
5 Fred G Johnson... ep. . Hastings. 12 John C, Speaks*....... Rep. .Columbus. 
6 Robert G. Simmons*. ..Rep . ‘Scottsbiutf, 13 Jos. BE. Beard... ....... Rep . . Bowling Green. 
xO a ec i. oe Selberling. Sages Rep. . Akron. 7 
. 8 Soup e 4 ! 
Samuel.§. Arentz*...... Rep. .Simpson. , 16 C.B. McClintock. ae Bees Cone eg te 
ts New Hamoshire. is Wem apart ner : He oe 
1 Fletcher Hale*.. Rep cy, Lnoonla.-. |) el 1G: tone ier ae ee ep | Steubenville, 
2 Edward H. Wason*. . Rep. . Nashua. us poate py pean Id pose Boece ty 
i New Jersey. 21 Robert Crosser* . af ef Demis Cleveland. ae 
i Charles A. Wolverton...Rep..Camden. 22 Chester C. Bolton.....: Rep. ae 
2 Isaae Bacharach*...... Rep. . Atlantic City. ’ Oklahoma. * xv bows 
3 Harold G. Hoffman. +... Rep. .South Amboy 1 Chatlés O'Connor Rep. . Tul a 
4 Charles A. Eaton*..... Rep. . North Plaindeld. 2 William W. Hastings*. Dem Tulsa. hie ae oe 
5 Ernest R. Ackerman*...Rep. . Plainfield. 3 Wilbur Cartwright Dem..M Spel se p 
g anaes vorking*... Rep. Woodcliff Lake. 4 Tom D. McKeown*,. | oe ate Ue 
ge N, Beger*. ....: ep. . Passaic. F Ss.s bas . . 
8 Paul J. Moore... 62... Dem. . Newark. 8 Jed foitnes ant eee Reece 
9 Franklin W. Fort*..... Rep. . Hast Orange. 7 Jamés Vv. MeGiintie® | ae "g ey ye 
10 Frederick R. Lehibach*, Rep . . Newark. 8 M. C. Garber* "Rep. ‘Enid. 
li ‘Osear L. Auf der _filelde*. en: West Now ¥ork.: poo 0. oo ave Rade th Sy Spel 
= sa Ae Norton*,..... . Jersey City. a 
nites eee eee 3 Suet varey® The P aifas: 
; e 
pa Albert G. Sims. ee oe -Albuqueraue.. 3 Franklin F.Koreli “Portland. 
. “2 Robért b: Bacon*.... . Rep. . Westbury fest LOT 
“2 W.F, Brunner...) 527! em; Rockaway Park. 2 James M. Greham®. Aes ‘Bblladetpnia. ce 
“3 George W. Lindsay*... .Dem.. Brooklyn. 3 Harry C. Ransley* : :Philndelphia: © <= 
4 Thomas H, Cullen*.,... Dem. .Brooklyn. 4 Benjamin M. Goider*. } ; 
5 Loring M. Black, ae Dem. . Brooklyn. 5 James J. Connolly*. . 
6 Andrew L. Somers*. ..-Dem.. Brooklyn. 6 George A. Welsh*...... 
7 John F. Quayle*,...... Dem. .Brooklyn. 7 George P. Darrow*..... 
8 Patrick J. Carley....... Dem. .Brooklyn. 8 James Wolfenden.... |. 
~_9 David J. O’Connell*.. ..Dem, . Brooklyn, 9 Henry W. Watson*. 
ay Emanuel Sona Rr ibaLseh pc Dem. . Brooklyn. 10 William W. Griest*....Rep 
1 Anning 8. Prall¥....... Dem,.W. New Brighton. | 11 Laurence H. Watres*.. Rep 


Continued. 2 ‘ Sect aronteva: 
Politics. P.O. Sataceas reas Politics. P.O. Address. 
Guinn Williams*...... Dem, . Decatur. 
14 August : ty r 
Aun Furnace | 15 Jala N' Gunes"? Bem.-puaiget™® 
rt 8 = . Hudspeth*...... free ee 
: FDR Ome em CO. 
F > 18 M 
<i ; ‘Mount © oy arvin Jones*..... ea .Amarillo. 
SS . -Harri ; 
ae sp | -Ebensburg. ee poeta Rep. . Vernal. 
see Es Rep _ Altoona. mer O. Leatherwood*. Rep. Sate Lake Cit: 
Sera gt ae 3 tow sa Vermont. 
Ke ae 7 eld. 1 Elbert 8S. Brigham*....Rep. .St. Albans. 
st pe Wanton 2 Ernest W. Gibson*.. oot Brattleboro. ; 
....Rep. . Beaver Falls. ca Verotnta. seal 
Aa . Brookville. 1 Schuyler Otis Bland*. ..Dem..Newport News, ; 
z ” "Mercer. 2 Menaleus Lankford..... Rep. sons folk. 
.....Rep. | Erie. 3 Andrew J. Montague*..Dem.. Richmond. 
Rae ’ “Bethlehem. 4 Patrick Henry Drewry*. Dem..Petersburg. 
ra ‘Greensburg. 5 Joseph Whitehead*.. ..Dem..Chatham. me 
Pittsburgh 6 Clifton A. Woodrum*. .Dem. . Roanoke. 
Edgewood ¢ J. A. Garber. ......... Rep. . Harrisonburg. 
Pittsburgh 8 R. Walton Moore*..... Dem. . Fairfax. PN Re 
Pittsburgh 9 Joseph C. Shaffer...... Rep. Roanoke. 
Bagh oS 2 Crafton. 10 H. St. George Tucker*..Dem.,Lexington. 
Washington. eee oe, 
= 1 John F. Miller*........ Rep. .Seattie. me. 
. - Newport. 2 Lindley H. Hadley*... a ‘Bellingham. 
Prov is 3 Albert Jobnson*....... Rep..Hoquiam. 
- -Providence. 4 John W. Summers*....Rep. . Walla Walla. x 
& Sem B: FF, in oes Dem.. Waterville. 
. Charleston. West Virginia. oo. 
- Saluda. 1 Carl G. Bachmann*....Rep..Wheeling. 
.. Newberry. 2 Frank L. Bowman*....Rep..Morgantown. ~ 
.. Greenville. 3 John M. Wolverton....Rep..Richwood. — 
“Floren & Huch i Schott '. "2 nep) Bieta. 
i ine . ugh I. Schoff. . ? ent. 8 
Hampton P. Fulmer*.. Dem. Orangeburg. 6 Joe L, Smith... 21/7!: Dem. Beckley. ! 
4 South Dakota. Wisconsin. 
. A. Christopherson*..Rep. . Sioux Fails. 1 Henry Allen Cooper*...Rep. . Racine. 
-C. Johnson*..... Rep . . Aberdeen. 2 Charles A. Kading..... Rep. .Sheboygan. © 
am Williamson*...Rep..C ster. 3 John M. Nelson*...... Rep. ‘Madison. 
Tennessee. 4 John C. Shafer*....... Rope Milwaukee. = 
5 William H. Stafford... .Rep. ae 
<a Te Rep. . Butler. 6 Floriant Lampert*..... Rep. .Oshk ¥ Sie, 
te See Rep. .La Follette. 7 Merlin Hull...........Rep. .Black  ravek Falls. 
oS McReynolds “are yA Dem. .Chattanooga. 8 Edward E. Browne*... ‘Rep. “Waupaca. 
4 Cordell 13 ee Sega Dem. . Carthage. 9 George J. Schneider*...Rep ., Appieton. "s hi 
: ‘Ewin L. -;+----Dem..Tullahoma. 10 James A. Frear®....... Rep. “Huston : > 
Dem. . Nashville. il Hubert H. Peapey*...-Rep.. Washburn. ae a 
qr Sowa on Wyoming. : 
.Den. ting pra~ 
Denn. rae Vincent Carter........ Rep. Kemmerer. — ee 


ALASKA—Delegate. 
Dan A. Sutherland*....Rep. .Juneau. 


her*..... .. Memphis. 


ey ai 


cael are S99 Texarkana. HAWAII—Delegate. 
3% ee ‘Sfp a aihgie Victor 8S. K. Houston...Rep. Honolulu. Paes 
‘* ‘Rayburn* separa | . Bonham. PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—Restdent Commtsstoner Ae 
mit faitor W. Sumners*. . . . Dallas. Pedro Guevara........ Natl. .Santa Cruz. a 
6 Luther A. Johnson* ee Corsicana. Vacant. ‘ 
ee ane. + ~ vese Elected for a term of three years, from March a 


Daniel E. Garrett*..... -Houston. 
Joseph J. Mansfield* .. . Columbus. 
James P. Buchanan*.. . Brenham. 
BRERMOCOKB S210 7% Saulv's Waco. 
< -Fort Worth. 


ODI 


1929. 
PORTO RICO— Restdent Commisstoner. 


Felix Cordova Davilla..Union-Manati, 
Elected for a term of four years, from _—_ 4, 1020. 


nS 


i "#8erved in the 70th Congress. Served in a previous Congress. 
“a enn oH Representatives of the 71st Congress coneiats of 435 members. The compontions of the Bouse a 


ian epubit oe 268; Democrats, 185; Farmer-Labor, 1. tee 


ig a 
t et og “le 
‘ = a a. ee 
~ ‘AMERICAN RED CROSS MEDALS. ee ar iy 
. 1915—First Aid—Willis F. Ream, Windber, Pa.; 1923—First Aid—Myron Q. Raidline, Bethlehi iH 
T4fe Saving—Mr. Charles T. Snedeker, Tampa, Fla. see aaa Pa ae Swanhild, Brynhi ldsen 
peta no-ewards, KD pst Atd—Clarence “K. Hicks, Wiley G. 
917-—First Aid—Miss Lulu Andrews, Faribault, | wi?24- aha Roy B. Garlin, Carlito, care aes ea 
Life Saving—Wm. J.. McIntosh, Galveston, | —J, P. Miller, St. Louis, 


J H Balti wie Ee wanes © Yaines G. Tate gree 
918—Férst Atd— ‘ose h W. Hodges, Baltimore, rn Electric Co., Vancouver, H ‘e Saving 
> wae 4 e Savtng—Floyd C. Harper and Ernest Por- —Mr. George B. Dimitroff, 35 St, J John St., Jamaica 


a Ki Fila. Plain, Mass. 
‘ 2 bes me West Se Pa. A9ze— First OEE poet Amr inet Vir- 
avin a. e Lore: 1B) €) mere 
ee ne ees fean Tel. & Tel. Co.; LAfe Saving Giles Caldwell, 
Pittston, Pa.; | 1911 Fruitvale Ave., Oakland, Ca‘ 
int, Idaho, and 1927—First. Atd—-Hugh G. Sherlock, Missoula, 
Montana. Se aon Mountain States Telephone 


Connellsville, Pa.; | and Telegra; Life 
be voter ~ and ner Aid West 45rd St New York Clty. 


: 27 ames He Sherman. . 


224 U, 8.—Vice Prasidedbes Governor 


VICE PRESIDENTS OF 


Birthplace. 


.|Quiney, Mass. - 
.| Shadwell, Va... 
.| Newark, N. J. 
Ulster Co 
.| Marblehe 
| Scarsdale, N. 
.| Abbeville, Cc. 
.| Kinderhouk, N.Y... 
.} Louisville, Ky.......: 
Greenway, Va 
.| Philadelphia, Pa 
.}Summerhbill, N. Y 
.|Sampsorn Co. 
Lexington, K 
2D ef) 4 SB Ce gene eee 
.| Raleigh, N.C 
New York City, ae we 
ike he N. 


1/John Adams..... 


10} John Tyler 
11| George NI. eae 
_ 12|)Millard Fillmore. 


19 i 
20) Chester A. Arthur... 
; Fnes. A. Hendricks. . Mustingiine Go., Ohio. 
2) Shoreham, Vt 


.| Christian Co., TOS yous 
.| Long Branch, N. J.... 
‘|New York City, N.Y. 
‘| Unionville Centre, Ohio} 
Utica, N.Y F 
at No. Manche: 
.-|Plymouth, Vt. 
‘| Marietta, Ohio. 


Term 


Governor. 4 Expires. 


1823|Ind... 
.| 1812] Mass. | 


THE. 


.|Quiney, Mass. . 
Monticello, Va. 


: cep hei: "Bas 
.| Buffalo, N. 
.| Dallas Co., Mia 
.| Lexington, K 
..| Bangor,y, Me. ...... 
...| Carter Co., Tenn 
...|Mankato, Minn..-. 
..| Washington, D. C.... 
..| Malone, N. 
...|New York City, N. Y.] 1838: 
.| Indianapolis, Ind.....} 
...| Rhinebeck, N. Y¥ 
.| Chicago, HL... 5 
.| Paterson, N. J 
Oyster Bay, N.. 
Indisnapolis, Ind 
Utiea, NY. 
Washington DBE 


State: Governor, 


. [Bibb Graves, 39 
‘ {John GC. Phillips, Re. 
.|Harvey Parnell, D.. 
G. GC. Young, RB. . 
‘}Wm. H. Adams, D- 
‘JJohn H: Trumbull, R.. 
... JC. Douglass Buck, Be 
“= ....|Doyle E. Carlton, D 
.JL. G, Hardman, D 


Jan., 1931 


May,1932 
Jan., 1931 
Jan., 1931 
Jan., 1931 


.|Huey P. Long, D. 
.{Wm. T. Gardiner, R : 
Albert E. Petes ik he 
. Frank G, en ee 
Fred 


oe Thsuoere Christianson, R. 
.|Theo. G. Bilbo, 
*,|Henry C. Gaahetd, R.. 
Moat «.|J. E. Erickson, D.. 
:/Arthur J. Weaver, R.. 
. [Frederick B. Balzar, Be 


Jan., 1931 
Jan., 1932 
Jan., 1933 
Jan., 1933 
Jan., 
Jan., 1931 


r 
rs. 
4 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4+ 
2 
2 
4 
4 
2 
2 
A 
4 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 


Jan., 1931]}|W 


1931]/P. I 


..{Chas. W. Tobey, R 
...|/Morgan F. Larson, R.. 
...}]R. GC. Dillon, R. sa 
Y.._.|Franklin D. Roosevelt . 
:. .JC. Max Gardner, D. 

~ |Geo. F. Shafer, R.. 

.|Myers Y. Cooper, 


LALLAZ 


Rowaer: & 
John §. Fisher, 
Norman 8. cae 
John G. Richards, 
_/|}Wm. J. Bulow, D’ 
; Henry H. Horton, DR 
..|Dan Moody, 
.|George H. hers 
John E. Weeks, R 
. .|Harry Flood Byrd; D.... 
..|Roland H. Hartley, R... 
*.|Howard M. Gore, R..... 
Walter J. Kohler, R..... 
..|Frank C. Emerson, R.. 

- Geo. Alexander Parks, R. 
. |W. R. Farrington, R.... 
Col. Henry L. Stimson. 

H. M. Towner, R.: 


* Win. G. Conley (R), after tars 4, 1929. 
THE STARS AND STRIPES. 


Four: different names for the flag of the United 
States, also known as the Stars and Stripes, are in use 
In the military service, viz.: flag, color, standard, and 


nsign. 

en general, the term ‘‘flag’’ is applicable regardless 
of size, relative proportions, or manner of display, 
but the other three terms have certain well-defined 
usages of long standing, as follows: 
Ch) + Color is a vad carried by unmounted units. 

Q) A es Sd 
motorized, unt 
beg @ An Breiore is a flag flown on ships and small 


a flag carried by mounted or 


(From the United States Army Almanac.) 


The United States national flag has 13. horizonta’ 
stripes, 7 red and 6 white stripes alternating, 
union of white stars of 5 points on a blue field | ie 
in the upper quarter next the staff and extending t 
lower edge of the fourth red stripe from the top, 

The number of stars is the same as the number © oft: 
States in the Union. 

The canton or union now contains 48 stars arra: 
in 6 horizo tal and 8 vertical rows, each star with 
point upward. 

On admission of a state into the Union a star will | 
added to the union of the flag to take effect on, 
4th day of July next succeeding. 


THE PRESIDENT’S FLAG. 


ee The flag consists of the President's seal in bronze, , - 
- upon‘a blue background, with a large white star in 


each corner. The design of this seal may be seen in 

the floor of the entrance corridor of the White House. 

P When the President visits a vessel of the United 
States, the President’s flag is broken at the main 
the moment he reaches the deck and is kept flying 
as long as he is on board. 

When the President is embarked on a boat he 
usually directs aa his flag be displayed from the 
staff in. the bow of his barge. When he passes in 
a boat flying his flag, vessels of the navy parade 

the full guard, four ruffles are given on the drum, 
four flourishes are sounded on the bugle, the Na- 
tional Anthem is played by the band, and officers 
and men salute. 


Acting on the recommendation of a agora tee 
whose names are still unknown, it is believed | a 
John Adams proposed in the Continental Congress .% 
Philadelphia: 
“That the flag of the thirteen United States be 
anton be thinicch stato waite or ah et epee 
nion be thirteen stars, w on a blue field, rey 
ag gr constellations - luth ee er : 
his congressional resolution passed o: 1 J o 
14, 1777, the authentic history of the ‘Stars 
Stripes as the official flag of aaa ven begings ies 
For two years prior to June 14, 1777, on sea an 
land, many different flags were ey Each state bi 
its own flag, that of New York being a whi 
with a black beaver in phe center. 


me gle we ae 


Grant’s baptismal Christian hame was Hiram 
_ Ulysses; Cleveland's was Stephen Grover; Wilson's 
_ was Thomas Woodrow; Coolidge’s was John Calvin. 


. - RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS. 

_ Eptscopalians—Washington, Madison, Monroe, 
een W. H. Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Pierce, Arthur. 
_,, Presbutertans— Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, Cleve- 

and, Benj. Harrison, Wilson. 

" Methodists—Johnso Grant, Hayes, McKinley. 

Unizarian—John Adams, J. Q. Adams, Fillmore, 


‘Reformed Sa Pa Buren, Roosevel 
i -Hardi Congrepasionalist-Coolidge. 
Dis 


les—Gartiel 
Jefferson and Lincoln did not claim membership in 
any denomination. © 


ANCESTRY. 


a 
d + English Washington, J. Adams, Madison, J. Q. 
BS a H. Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, 
eet arses Joute Hasdine’ C Sane. Cleve- 
‘B. Harrison, Taft, ding. Coolidge. 
V elsh—Jefferson. 
4ch—Monroe, Hayes. sig Ere apg 
ee Arthur, McKinley, Wilso’ 
Buren, Roosevelt. 
‘The following Presidents were lawyers—J. Adams, 


THE WIVES OF T 


. Martha (Dandridge) Custis 
Abigail Smith........ 
Martha (Wayles) Skelto: 
‘Doroth 
Eliza Kortright 


EA IOR ices sis sve) oye 
BULEROVO sts i» lara e' soo: 


nley . . 


velt Se 


Coe? (Payne) Todd. 


Age ati 
Tnaug. aac 


Time of 
Death. 


1799, Dec. 
1826, July’ | 4 
1826, July 
1836, June 


; March 29 
Nov. 
Noy. 
Jan. 
Nov. 
April 

‘eb. 
Dec. 

, April 
Oct. 
Noy. 

, Oct. 5 

7, March 18 


833, Aug. 
837, March 18 


2 15 
24 1850, July 9 
1874, March 8 
1869, Oct. 8 
1868, June 
1865, April 
1875, July 
Hecee July 


4 
1901, March 13} 
1908, June 24| 
1901, Sept. 
1919, Jan, 


Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, J. Q. Adams, Jackson, 
Van Buren, Tyler, Polk, Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln, 
Hayes, Garfield, Cleveland, B. Harrison, Men 
Taft, Wilson, Coolid ge. 
Washington was a farmer and surveyor; Fillmore 
and Johnson were tailors. 

PRESIDENTS Gai ORESE eg 

The Continental Congress was in 
intervals from Sept. 5, 1774, to Oct. 21 Weta at 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Lancaster, Pa., York ‘k, Pa 
Princeton, N. J., Annapolis, Md., Trenton, N 
and New York City. 

The Presidents of that. Congress, with the datow 
of 3 election, were—(1) Phra BaPeryy ay, 

1774; (2) Henry Midd pa: gous , 
: %3) Peyton Randolph, Va., 
(4) John pee bei May 24, ik ros 
Laurens, S. C., 1777; (6) John Jay, Ny 
Dec. 10, 1778; (7) ee) Huntington, -Conn., Sept 
a 1779; @ Thomas McKean, Del., uly i jeien, 
John acta Md., Nov. 5, 

Sodio: Nov. 4) 1783: (11) Tho; 
Noy. 3, i783; 7013) °K HH. Lee, 
(13) John Hancock, Mass., Noy. "i 
did not serve); (14) Nathaniel See Mass., J 
6, 1786; (15) Arthur St. Clair, eb, 2, 17873. re 
(i6) Cyrus Griffin, Va., Jan. 22, 17 chy 


HE PRESIDENTS. 
Native 


738. 


ee eo re 


ser eeeee 


. 


+ COPA bat Rt 9 tee at eb 


. 


vewereee 


retweee 


' 


) 


_ got smallpox. 
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BICGRAPHIES OF THE PRESIDENTS AND THEIR WIVES. : 


The following brief biographical notes of the 
Presidents and their wives are supplemental to the 
convenient tables which precede them and of which 
ney form a part. 

: Georse Washington, Federalist, born on 4 
Friday, was the-great-grandson of John Washington, 
who came from Yorkshire, England, with his brother, 
Andrew, and settied in 1657 ona large tract he bought 
in Westmoreland, County, Virginia, bordering the 
west shore of the Potomac River near its mouth. 
John Washington, the pioneer settler, led troops 
against the Seneca Indians. He had a son, Law- 
rence Washington, whose second son was Augus- 
tine Washington, born in 1694. Augustine was 
twice married. By his first wife, who died in 1728, 
he had four children. His second wife, Mary Ball. 
whom he married March 6, 1730, bore, as_her first 
child, George Washington, born, as was his father, 
at Wakefield, on the Potomac, fifty miles below 
Mount Vernon. The Washingtons by that time 
owned much of the land in the fertile peninsula 
between the Potomac and Rappahannock Rivers. 

Tt has been the opinion of some historians that the 
Washingtons settled first in the Barbados, after leav- 
ing England, and came from the Barbados to Virginia. 

George’s parents moved about 1735 to Mount 
Vernon, then called Hunting Creek. The mansion 
was burned in 1739, and the present one erected 
on the site., Augustine died April 28, 1743. There 
George Washington studied mathematies and be- 
came a surveyor in tne employ of William Fairfax, 
father of Lawrence's wife and manager of the great 
Virginia estate of his cousin, Lord Fairfax. George 
accompanied Lawrence to Barbados, West Indies and 
After his return, he entered the 
military service of Virginia. He later served under 
Gen. Braddock in the war between the English 
and the French. 

Washington took command of the Continental 
Army, at Cambridge, Mass., July 3, 1775, under 
@ commission issued by Congress on June 17, that 
‘he after winning the Revolutionary War, he 

ok leave of the officers of his force, Dec. 4, 1783, 
at Fraunces’s Tavern, New York City, and formaily 
resigned to Congress, Dec. 20. that year, at Annapolis, 
Lae his commission as General and Commander in 

ef. 


He was President of the Convention that drafted 
thé Constitution in 1787. 

“The estate at Mt. Vernon, which George Wash- 
fngton inherited from his half-brother Lawrence, 
had been named by Lawrence in honor of the British 
Admiral, Lord Vernon, under whom Lawrence 
had served at the siege of Carthagena. 

Congress, on July 3, 1798. when war with France 

was imminent, again commissioned Washington as 
Lieutenant General and Commander in Chief, but 
hostilities were averted. 
' Washington's death was due to exposure in a 
storm while riding over his estate with his managers. 
He went to bed with a sore throat, followed by an 
ague, and made his will. The end came between 
10 and 11 o’clock on a Saturday night. A vault 
was made for Washington’s body under the dome 
of the Capitol at Washington, but the remains 
were interred at Mt. Vernon. 

He was one of the wealthiest men In the country, 
owning 70,000 acres of land in Virginia and 40,000 
acres the near-west, which latter Congress gave 
bim for his military service. His estate, at death, 
was valued at $5,300,000. 


Washington was a slave owner. He was 4a man 


- of powerful physique, 6 feet, 2 inches, in height, with 


sandy hair, blue eyes, big hands and feet. He weighed 
210 pounds when 40 years of age. He was not 
a prohibitionist, and was a horseback rider, hunter 
and fisherman. He and all his family were members 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Washington's first inauguration. was at New 
York, his second, at Philadetphia. 

A’ granite monument, bearing the inscription 
“George Washington's Birthplace,” marks the site 
of the house where Washington was. born. The 
spot remained unmarked for many years’ after the 
first stone on the site had been chipped into fragments 
and carried off by relic hunters. ~ 

“The last fragment disappeared during the Civil 
War and it was not until 1896 that the Government 
erected the present monument. 

The farm extends to the west bank of the Potomac 
River, below the little settlement of Oak Grove, 
about 97 miles from the City of Washington by 
automobile and perhaps 75 miles by boat. 

The Douglass House, at Trenton, N. J., im which 
Gen. Washington conferred with his staff on the 
night of Jan. 2, 1777, has become the property of 
that state as a historic place. The building has been 
completely restored. he conference held in the 
Douglass house by General Washington and his fel- 
Jow-oiticers resulted in flanking the British army on 


the opposite side of Agssunpink Creek in Trenton and 
the subsequent 
troops. 

Mrs. Washington was a daughter of Col. John 
Dandridge, planter, of New Kent County, Va., 
aud widow of Danial Parke Custis, also a rich 
farmer of that country. She was an Episcopalian. 

Her marriage to Washington was on Jan. 6, 1759. 

Gen. Washington had no children of his own. 
His wife, who was small and plump, with dark 
hair and hazel eyes, had become the mother of 
four children, Martha Parke Custis, and Col. John 
Parke Custis, and two who died in infancy. Col. 
John Parke Custis, who inherited from his father 
an estate of 1,000 acres at Arlington, Va., near 
Washington, where now the National Cemetery is 
located. had two children—George Washington 
Parke Custis, who married Mary Lee Fitzhugh 


of Va., and whose daughter became the wife of | 


Gen. Robert E. Lee, Confederate General; and 
Eleanor Parke Custis, who became the wife of 
Major son of Fielding Lewis, 


House, at Washington. 

Enraged at his failure of re-election in 1800 he 
started in his couch for Massachusetts early on March 
4, 1801, refusing to attend the inauguration of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

John Adams was a Unitarian and was a cousin 
of Samuel Adams of Massachusetts, who also was 
a signer of the Declaration. He was an orator 
and a pamphieteer; a man of medium height, active, 
florid, and corpulent. He died of debility, due to 
old age, on the same day as Jefferson. 

The papers of John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams are in the possession of the family and in 
the custody of the Massachusetts Histori Society, 
These papers are being printed largely under the 
editorship of Worthington C. Ford. The Library 
of Congress has many letters of both Presidents. 
Mrs. Adams was a daughter of the Rev. William 
Smith, a Congregational minister of Weymouth, 
Mass. Her mother, Elizabeth Quincy, was a 
great-great-granddaughter of the Puritan’ divine, 
Thomas Shepard of Cambridge, Mass., and great- 
Pe leadip = _ ~ meee Morton of Boone, 

i ams's er ary, was the fe Ol 
Judge Richard Cranch of Boston. 3 
aati Breaeent, fo'iQbg" 2 'Gduphtee,” Abigail 

e in rf augh 

married Col. William & Sinith.° "7 ithe se 
Thomas Jefferson was of Welsh descent and 
was a Republican, that is, an anti-Federatist, and 
is called the founder of what is now known as the 
Democratic, Party. He was born at Shadwell, 
in Albemarle County, Va., the third of ten children: 
His mother was a daughter of Isham Randolph, a 
rich Virginian. His father, Peter Jefferson, with 
the aid of thirty slaves, tilled a 1,900-acre tobaceo 
and wheat plantation: The President died of old 
age and chronic diarrhea, in Albemarle County, 
aK Frye gens either had tenad from his own 

a which cr rs would have taken bu 
for the financial aid of friends. : er 

Jefferson was a lawyer. 
an orator. He served in the Virginia House of 
Burgesses with Washington, and in the Continental 


of Independence; succeeded Patrick He in 177! 

as Governor of Virginia; served in chee Virginia 
militia in the Revolution; negotiated, in Europe. 
treaties with various countries; Secretary of State 
under Washington; elected Vice President under 


John Adams; elected President in 1800, with Aaron 
Vice President; : 


Burr, his rival for the Presi : 
re-elécted in 1804, <mgth 


taking of Princeton by the Colonial ~ 


He was a writer, not 


Congress; helped draft and signed the Dectaration - 


Selig Wig tetapbens Dab Mars ated sntge™ 


es 


in 


 Tutio1 


= Presiden: 
; eee which declares against 
_ dizement in the three Americas. 
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Jefferson was tai, raw-boned, freckled and sandy. 
He i the violin, and was a voluminous writer. 
He had no religious affiliations. 

_ Jefferson was the first of the Presidents inaugu- 

rated at Washington. 

Mrs. Jefferson, who was tall, slim, vivacious, 
with brown eyes, was a daughter of John Wayles, 
@ wealthy lawyer of Charles City County, Va. 
Her first husband was Bathwest Skeiton, who 
died before she was twenty years old. 

Two of the children of the Jeffersons died in 
infancy. Of those who grew up, Martha, 1772- 
1836, became, in 1789, the wife of her cousin, Thomas 
M. Randolph, afterward Governor of Virginia, 
left a large family of sons and daughters and was 
the companion of her father in his declining years; 
Mary, 1778-1804, married her cousin, John Wayles 
Eppes, and had two children, one of whom, Mrs. 
8. R. Meikleham, died at Washington in 1897. 
Mrs. Jefferson’s daughters were educated at Roman 
Catholic convent schools. 

Mrs. Jefferson died nineteen years before her 
husband became President, and Mrs. Madison for 
@ time acted as mistress of the White House. Later 
he abolished levees. 

Jefferson inherited through his wife from her 
father 40,000 acres of land and 135 slaves. 

James Madison, Republican, was born at 
Port Conway, King George County, Va., and died 
of old age at Montpelier, Orange County, Va. He 
was a son of James Madison, descendant of John 
Madison, of England, who in 1653 took out a patent 
for land on Chesapeake Bay between the York 
and North Rivers. James Madison’s paternal 
grandmother, Frances Taylor, of Orange County, 
had four brothers, one of whom was grandfather of 
President Zachary Taylor. Madison’s mother was 
Nelly Conway, and he was the first of twelve children. 

- Madison graduated at Princeton; helped draft the 

Virginia State Constitution, and was a member 

of the first State Legislature; a delegate to the Con- 

tinental Congress: again a member of the Virginia 

< ure; once more a delegate to the Conti- 
nental Congress; served in the Federal Convention 
helped draw up and signed the Federal Con- 
“stitution; drew up the Virginia Resolution against 
the alien and sedition laws; Secretary of State under 

Jefferson; President for two terms. 

. Madison was small in stature, neat in attire, 

quiet, polite, and scholarly. He spent the latter 
of his life on his estate at Montpelier. There 

was buried. He was an Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Madison, who was raised as a Quaker, 
was & daughter of John Payne of North Carolina. 
Her mother, Mary Coles, was a cousin of Patrick 
Henry. Her grandfather, John Payne, an English 
gentleman, settled in Virginia early in the elghteenth 
century. Her first husband, whom she married 
nineteen, was John Todd, a_ Pennsylvania 

and Quaker, who died in 1793 at Phila- 
in a yellow fever epidemic. He left her 


when 


Madison married Mrs. Dorothy or Dolly Payne 
Todd at Harewood, Jefferson County, Va., the home 
of her younger sister, Mrs. Phillip Steptoe Washing- 
ton. Mrs. dison and her husband fied from Wash- 
ington to Virginia by night in 1814, when British 
troops set fire to the Capitol and other buildings. 

The first marriage in the White House was on 
March 11, 1811, and united Justice Thomas Todd, of 


the United States peed Court, and Lucy? Payne 
eet ineie. widow of Phillip Steptoe Washington 
(nephew of rge Washington) and sister of Dorothy 


or Dolly Payne, who married John Todd, and, after 
his death, became the wife of President Madison. 

The second marriage in the White House occurred 

1812, and united Anna Todd, a cousin of the Payne 
sisters, and Edward Brake Jackson, of Virginia, after- 
wards a member of Congress. 

James Monroe, Republican, was born on a 
Friday in Westmoreland County, Va., and died 
of old age-at New York City. His ancestry was 
Scotch. The first Monroe in Virginia settled there 
prior to 1650. James was a son of Spence Monroe 


and Eliza Jones, sister of Judge Joseph Jones, a 
inia de! 


v legate to the Continental Congress. 
He attended William and Mary College, but_soon, 
with teachers and students, left and joined the Revo- 

mary Army under Gen. Washington and was 
_ wounded in action. 
He served in the Virginia Legislature and in the 
draw up the Federal 
t States Senator; 


also 
AS. 
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He died of old age. His body was buried i 
eg Pere, Eocoba Street, New York Clie 
58 was interr y 
Richmond, a e in Hollywood Cemetery, 
xcept when in New York City, M 
on his estate at Oak Hill, tention Gountoe wa. mga 
was a lawyer but seldom had practiced. He wag 


pe egy pave 

rs. Monroe, Eliza or Elizabeth, was born at 

New York City and was a daughter of former 

Capt. Lawrence Kortright of the British Army. 
Mr. Monroe, then being the Amer- 


While in France 
ican Minister, secured the release from the prison, 
La Force, of Mme. de Lafayette, who hourly ex- 
pected to be executed One of Mrs. Monroe's 
sisters was the wife of M. Heyliger, Grand Cham- 
berlain to the King of Denmark; another sister 
married Nicholas Gouverneur of New York City. 

One of the daughters of the Monroes married 
Judge George Hay of Richmond, Va.; the younger, 
Maria, became in 1820 the wife of a cousin, Samue! 
L. Gouverneur of New York City. The marriage 
took place at the White House. She died in 1850. 
Mrs. Hay died at Paris and was buried there in 
Pere la Chaise. 

John Quincy Adams, a son of President John 
Adams, and likewise a Unitarian, was born at Quincy, 
Mass., and died following a stroke of paralysis 
while in Congress at Washington. His mother's 
grandfather was John Quincy. é 

J. Q. Adams was educated in Europe, graduated 
at Harvard, and practiced law; was Minister to 
Holland, and to Portugal, under Washington; in 
his father’s Administration was Minister to Prussia; 
served in the Massachusetts Senate; in 1803 entered 
the United States Senate, where he quit the Feder- 
ane Party and became a Republican and later a 

ig. 

Resigning from the Senate, he taught rhetoric 
at Harvard; Minister to Russia under Madison; 
took part in the peace treaty at Ghent; Minister 
to England; Secretary of State under Monroe and 
negotiated the Florida Purchase, and took part in. 
formulating the Monroe Doctrine; chosen Presi- 
dent by the House of Representatives, though Gen. 
Jackson had. got the highest number of electoral - 

yotes at the election—Jackson, 99; Adams, 84; Craw- 
ford, 41; Clay, 37. : 

Soon after his Presidential term ended he was 
elected to the House of Representatives from Massa- 
chusetts and fought the slave power aggressively. _ 
He was a skilful and fiery debater, insensible to 
fear. He was buried at Quincy, Mass, 

Mrs. John Quincy Adams was born at London 
and was a niece of Thomas Johnson of Maryland. 
Her father had lived abroad for years and by direc- 
tion of Congress acted as American fiscal agent in 
France and Jater in England. Johnson be- 
came the wife of Adams at London and. was his 
companion during his long diplomatic career in 
Europe. 4 

Their children were: George Washington Adams, 
born at Berlin in 1801; John Q. Adams jr,, born 
at Boston, July 4, 1803; Charles Francis Adams, 
born at Boston in 1807; and Louisa Catherine 
Adams, born at St. Petersburg_in 1811 and died 
there in 1812. Their son, C. F. Adams, lawyer, 
served in the Massachusetts Legislature; was Free 
Soil candidate for Vice-President 1848; served 
in Congress; was Minister to England during the 
Civil War; was President of the Geneva Board 
of Arbitration. His four sons were all prominent. 

Cake and wine were passed to guests at White 
House receptions in Adams’s time, \ 

J. Q. Adams jr. married his cousin, Miss John- 
son, in 1826, af the White House. 

Andrew Jackson, Democrat, was born in the 
Waxhaw settlement on or close to the North Caro- 
lina-fouth Carolina border. 

According to John T. ‘Moore, Tennessee State 
Historian, Jackson was born in the George McKemey 
(spelled also McCamie, and MeKamie) log cabin, 
which cabin is now situated about 407 yards on the | 
North Carolina side of the North Carolina-Tennesses 
State line, and about 10 or 12 miles from the town of 
Monroe, N. C. He died of tuberculosis at his home, 
the Hermitage, near NashviJle, Tenn. He was 
a son of Andrew Jackson, who came over from 
North Ireland in 1765, and his mother was Eliza- 
beth Hutchinson, also from Ireland. He _ studied 
law at Salisbury, N. C.,. practiced at Nashville; 
he helped draw, in 1796, the Constitution of 
Tennessee; served in Congress, and in the U. 8, 
Senate; resigned in 1798 to become a Tennessee 
Supreme Court Judge; fought several duels, in one 
of which ses ee Dickinson and was him- 

self severely woun 5 

In 1812 Jackson, “Old Hickory,'’ headed 2,0u0 
troops sgainst the British; in 1813 he defeated the 
‘reek Indians on the Tallapoosa River; in 1814 ho 
became a Major Gtneral in the army, and he de- 
feated the British al Mobile, at Pensacola, and 9% 
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Harrison was an Episcopalian. : 

Mrs. Harrison was a daughter of Col. John 
Cleves Symmes, a delegate to the Continental 
Co. . & soldier in the Revolutionary Army, 
and Chief Justice of the New Jersey Supreme Court. 
She was born in Morristown, N. J. 

Of President Harrison’s sons, the third, John 
Scott Harrison of Indiana, 1804-1878. was _& Whig 
in Congress and was the father of Benjamin Harrison, 
the twenty-third President. His daughter, Py 
1798-1826, born at Richmond, Va., became the wife o 
D. K. Este, a lawyer and judge of Cincinnati. 

Gen. Harrison died a month after his imaugura- 


New Orleans; he seized Florida temporarily from 
the Spanish, and quelled Negro and Indian dis- 
orders there. In 1821, after the purehase of Florida, 
he was appointed Governor; in 1823 he entered the 
U. S. Senate. In 1824 he got more electoral votes 
for President than J. Q. Adams, but election was 
thrown into the House of Representatives, where 
Adams was elected President by the vote of 13 
States, 7 voting for Jackson and 4 for Crawford. 
In 1828 Jackson was elected President, and re- 


He was shot at, in the Capitol at Washington, 
Jan. 29, 1835, by Richard Lawrence, 4 house painter. 
The weapon missed fire. He was a Presbyterian. 

Mrs. Jackson, born in North Carolina, was the 

. daughter of Col. John Donelson, a surveyor who, 
in 1779, sold his ironworks in Pittsylvania County, 
Va., and, after a 2000-mile journey by rivers, 
settled near Nashville, Tenn. His daughter was 
the best horsewoman and dancer in that part of 
the country. Her first husband. Capt. Lewis 
Robards. divorced her, arter accusing Jackson. 
who married her, first, at Natchez in 1791, before 
the divorce actually was granted, and again in 1794, 
after the decree. 

Mrs. Jackson died before her husband went into 
the White House. She had no children, but Gen. 
Jackson adopted one of her sister's children, & boy 
who was named Andrew Jackson jr. and who in- 
herited the General's large estate 

‘The mistress of the White House in the Jackson 
Administration was his wife's sister, Emily, & 
glender brunette, who had married her cousin, 
Major A. J. Donelson, The latter served as pri- 

» vate secretary to President Jackson. Emily's four 
ehildren were born at the White House. She was 
assisted as mistress by Mrs. Sarah Yorke Jackson 

of Philadelphia, wife of the President's adopted 


son. 

Gen. Jackson passed cheese to guests at White 
House levees. 

Phere were two White House weddings in Jack- 
son’s Administration, that of M. Pageot of Marti- 
nique, later French Minister to the U. S., and Miss 
Lewis, daughter of Major Lewis of Nashville; and 
that of a niece of Jackson and Mr. Polk of Tennessee. 

Martin Van Buren, Democrat, was born at 
(Kinderhook, N. Y., and died there of asthma. He 
was the son of Abraham Varn Buren and Mary 
Hoes (originally spelled Goes), widow of a man 
named Van Alen. James J. Van Alen was his half- 
brother. The whole family was of Duteh origin. 

Van Buren practiced law; was Surrogate of Co- 
lumbia County; a State Senator; Attorney General 
of the State; re-entered the State Senate; became 
U. S. Senator in 1821, and resigned to become 
Governor of New York; was Secretary of State under 
President Jackson; resigned in 1831 to be Minister 
to England but was not confirmed; was elected Vice 
Presideut in 1832; In 1836 was elected President; 
was Free Soil candidate for President in 1848, but 
was defeated. 

He was 2 member of the Dutch Reformed Church. 

Mrs. Van Buren, like her husband, was of 
Dutch descent and was a blood relative of his 
mother, Mary Hoes, and was his classmate at the 
public school at Kinderhook, N.Y. 

e Wan Buren children, Abraham, 1807- 
1873, was a West Point graduate,-an 4 officer 
on the western frontier, secretary to his father as 
President, an army officer in the Mexican War, 
and. in his later years a man of leisure at New York 
City. Another son ‘Prince’ John, 1810-1866, a 
‘Jawyer, was elected Attorney General of New York 
State in 1845. He died at sea. 

‘Abraham’s wife, Atgelica Singleton, born in 
‘South Carolina in 1820, daughter of a planter, 
was a cousin of William ©. Preston and of Presi- 
dent Madison's wife. She was mistress of the 
White House during most of Van Buren’s term. 
Mrs. Van Buren was a member of the Dutch Re- 


Seott Harrison. 

John Tyler, a Democrat, second son of Judge 
John Tyler and Mary Armistead, both of English 
ancestry, was born at Greenway, Chartes City 
County, Va., and died Jan. 17, 1862, of liver trouble 
at Richmond, Va. He graduated at William and 
Mary College; practiced law; served in the Vir- 
ginia. Legislature; fought in 1813 im the defense 
of Richmond against the British; re-elected to the 
Legislature; entered the House of Representatives 
in 1816, retiring in 1821 because of his health; en- 
tered the Legislature; became rector and chancellor 
of William and Mary College; in 1825 was elected 
Governor of Virginia, and was re-elected; in 1826 
was elected to the U. S. Senate; was defeated, in 
1836, for Vice President on the State-Rights Whig 
ticket; resigned from the Senate after refusing to 
obey ‘a resolution of the Virginia ture de- 
matding he vote for the Benton resolution; in 1838 
re-entered the Virginia Legislature; in 1840 was 
chosen Vice President, and became President on 
Gen. Harrison’s death. 


the Peace Convention of 13 northern and 7 bor- 
der States, at Washington, called after the seces- 
sion of South Carolina, to adopt a place for settling 
the controversy between the North and the South. 
He was President of the eacnpee The U. 8. 
Senate rejected the convention's proposals. Tyler 
was elected by Virginia to the Confederate Congress, 
but died before it assembled. 


shaven, with a Roman nose and a h 

forehead. His eyes were blue, his voice shrill. He 
was playing “knuckles” with his children at Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., when notified, by & messenger who 
had come from Washington by sail boat, of President 
Harrison's sudden death, and he had to_borrow 
money to get to the national capital. He was 


a violin vie yer. ous Lotitic., = canine 5 

e s. Tyler was Let & ter of 
Robert Christian, s planter of New Kent County, Va. 
She was delicate and died in the White House. 
She was an Episcopalian. 

Of her children, Robert ler, 1818-1877. lawyer 
editor, poet, married Priscilla, a daughter of T. A, 
Coopes the tragedian, and she and her daughter, 

0 


Hams Va. One daughter, Eliza’ marri 
Ha TN ne Ree nee ot Meira 
burg, Va.; another, Alice, married the Rev. H. M 
Denison of- Wyoming, Pa. 
The second Mrs. "Tyler was Julia Gardiner, daugh- 
ter of David Gardiner, whom he married on June 26, 
ose es erat tet ey, a eee: on Gardiner’s 
5 ampto: : +, GN 
of the family that held. =! ee Oe nd 


manorial rights on that island. 
formed Chureh. Of her children, Lyon Gardiner st . : 
W. H. Harrison, a Whig, of English descent, | lator, became, in’ 1888, President of erie end 


was born at Berkeley, Charles City County, V&., 
and died of pneumonia at Washington. He was 
the third son of Benjamin Harrison, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. He: graduated 
at Hampden Sidney College and studied medicine. 
‘Against the advice of his guardian, Robert Morris, 
he james the army and went west and fought the 
Indians. 

Harrison was Secretary of the Northwest Terri- 
tory; a delegate in Congress; Governor of the Indian 
Territory; defeated the Indians at Tippecanoe, on 
the Wabash River; in 1812 took command of all 
United States troops in the northwest; in 1813 de- 
feated the British in Canada. In 1816 he entered 
Congress; in 1819 he was in the Ohio Senate; in 1824 
he entered the United States Senate, resigning to 
be Minister to Colombia: in 1836 he was defeated 
for President; in 1840 he was elected, and a month 
after his inauguration he died of pneumonia. 


Mary Coliege, Williamsburg, Va. Another son of 
President Tyler, State Judge David Gardiner Tyl 


died aged 81. Sept. 5, 1927, at the ancestral home 
stead, ‘ood Forest, in Charles City County, 
Virginia. Her youngest son, Robert  Fitzwalter 
Tyler, died, aged 70, at Richmond, Va., Dec. 30, 1927. 
Mrs. Tyler was a Roman Catholic. Her father 
was killed by a cannon explosion on 4 Dp 
the Potomac, and his body and that of other vic- 
tims—the whole party having been the President's 
CE oe eet eT Gackinens mara te 
. ere ar met 
President and aroused his affection. ee! 


lenburg County, N. C., 
Nasbville, Tenn. The name ori 


. 


In 1861 ‘Tyler was a delegate from Virginia to — 


Tyler was an_ Episcopalian, tall, thin, clean- — 
receding 


er, . 
a Confederate veteran and a former member of 
Congress and a classmate of General Robert E.Lee, — 


James K. Polk, a Democrat, was born in Meck- 
and died of diarrhea at 


lock, and the family came from Ireland. - His father : 


ar hae a aetiey Cb Nr fs CeO EGE AE AO Soe RA Schelde Ae 


Was Samuel Polk, a farmer and surveyor, and his 
mother, Jane Knox, of Iredell County, N.C. a 

He graduated at the University of North Caro- 
lina; practiced law; served in the islature and in 
Congress; was elected Governor of Tennessee in 
1839. He was called the “Napoleon of the 
He was, 1835-1839, Speaker of the U. 

- Repose ak 2 ane In 1844. He was 
terian, wore r long, and ry 
cratic and affable. ad sig iis 

Mrs. Polk was a daughter of Joel Childress. a 
wealthy planter near Murfreesboro, Tenn. She was 
educated a Moravian school. She abolished 
drink and dancing from White House receptions. 
oval Asia a ee roman ot the Spanish type. 

ho ¢ ren, Mrs. Polk, after her husband’s 
death adopted ‘let : 
eo gislature has appropriated $15,000 
for a statue to David R. Atchison, tr. g Senator from 
that state, 1843-1855, and who, it is claimed in 
Misso' was actually President from midnight, 
Mar. 3, when}Polk’s term expired, to noon of Mar. 5, 
1849, when Zachary Taylor was sworn in an 
ina . Atchison, it is asserted, served as 

dent because there was no Vice President and 
he, Atchison, was President pro tem of the Senate. 
Atchison never took the oath as President. 

Zachary Taylor, a Whig, fifth in descent from 
an English immigrant of 1658, was born in Orange 
County, Va., and died of indigestion at the White 
House. His father, Col. Richard Taylor, was an 
American officer in the Revolution. 

Zachary Taylor at 23 entered the army, fought 
the Indians along the Wabash and in Florida. in 
the Black Hawk and Seminole Wars; he defeated 
the Mexicans at the Rio Grande border of Texas, 
and, with Gen. Winfield Scott, was a hero of the 
Mexican War; was elected President in 1848. He 
was 2 cotton planter and had a large landed estate 
in Louisiana. He was buried at Springfield, near 
Louisville, Ky. He was an Episcopalian. 

Taylor was a daughter of Walter Smith, 
ter of Calvert County, Md. Her younger 
Elizabeth (‘Betty’) Taylor, wife of 
Major W. W. 8. Bliss, was mistress of the White 
House. ‘Betty,’”’” when a widow, married P. P. 
Sandridge of Winchester, Pa. 

The Taylors’ older daughter, Ann, became the 
wife of Dr. Robert Wood, Assistant Surgeon General 
of the Ee Another, Sarah Knox Taylor, be- 
came the wife of Jefferson Davis. 

. Taylor's son, Richard, 1826-1879, born in Ken- 
tucky, served in the Confederate Army under 
“Stonewall” Jackson, and rose to be a Lieutenant 
General. He died at New York City. 

Millard Fillmore, a Whig, was of English descent, 
the first of the name in the United States having 
been John, a mariner, of Ipswich, Mass. Millard’s 
father, Nathaniel, was a pioneer log-cabin settler 
in ga County, N. Y. Millard served appren- 
ticeship as a wool carder, and then became a lawyer, 
at Buffalo. He served in the Legislature and in 
Congress, was State Comptroller, and in 1848 was 
elected Vice President and succeeded to the Presi- 
dency on Gen. Taylor's death, July 9, 1850. 

The letters to President Fillmore were found 
in 1914 in an attic of his lawyer's in Buffalo. -These 
papers are now in the Buffalo Historical Society; 
there are seventy volumes, and a list of the letters 
in these volumes is now being prepared for the 
Library of Congress with the view to photostat 
such of the letters as have historical importance. 
A collection of letters from Yillmore has been pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Buffalo Historical 
Society. Ex-President Fillmore passed his last 

ears at Buffalo, ing there of old age, and was 
ed in Forest Lawn Cemetery, Buffalo. He 

was a Unitarian. 

' The first Mrs. Fillmore was the daughter of a 

_ Baptist clergyman, the Rev. Lemuel Powers of 

Stillwater, Saratoga County, N. Y. She taught 

school in Cayuga County, N. Y., in a backwoods 

district, and continued to teach after Fillmore 

married her. Owing to Mrs. Fillmore’s health, her 

eee Miss Mary Abigail, was the White House 
‘tress, 


- The second Mrs. Fillmore, whom he married 
at Albany, N. Y., at the Schuyler mansion, was 
Caroline Carmichael, a daughter of Charles Car- 
michael and Temperance Blachley_of -Morristown, 
N. J., and widow of Ezekiel C. McIntosh, a promi- 
nent. merchant of Albany. 
Franklin Pierce, 2 Democrat, born on Friday, 
inaugurated on Friday, died on Friday, first saw the 
- light at Hillsborough, N. H., and died of stomach 
“trouble at Concord, N. H.. He was a son of Ben- 
jamin Pierce, farmer and officer in the Revolution- 
ary Army. He graduated at Bowdoin College in 
1824; practiced law; served in the New Hampshire 
Leeisiiture, in’ ee ued eon eee of a AS 
sentatives, and e U. 8. Senate, res 
x $ his profession; was au ‘oicer, in 1847, 
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in the war in Mexico; was elected President in 
After his term he made a tour of Europe. aah 

Pierce was handsome, graceful, well-dressed; and 
was a notable’ orator. He was an Episcopalian, 
He left an estate valued at $72,000. 

Mrs. Pierce was born at Hampton, N. H., was 
3% daughter of the Rey. Jesse Appleton, President 
of Bowdoin College. Of the children of the Pierces, 
two sons died in early youth and the youngest,. 
Benjamin, thirteen years old, was killed) Jan. 6, 
1853, in a railroad accident near Lawrence, Mass., ° 
in the presence of his parents. This was two months 
before Mr. Pierce's inauguration. 

James Buchanan, a Federalist, later a Demo- 
crat, of Scotch descent, was born near Mercers- 
burg, Pa., and died of rheumatic gout, at’ Lancaster, 
Pa. He served as _a volunteer in the defense of 
Baltimore, in the War of 1812; graduated at Dick- 
inson College; practiced law; served in the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature; was elected in 1820 to the 

ouse of Representatives, from which he resigned 
in 1831, when President Jackson appointed him 
Minister to Russia; was elected in 1824 to the U. 8. 
Senate, where he stayed till 1845, when he’ became 
Secretary of State under President Polk. In 1849. 
he retired to Wheatland, his 22-acre estate near 
Lancaster; in 1853 was Minister to England; in- 
= he was elected President. He was a Presby- 

lan. 

The Buchanan papers are mainly with the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society, but the Library of 
v= th has important. sections, such as his letters 
to Harriet Lane Johnston. 4 

President Buchanan was a bachelor. The mis- 
tress of the White House in his Administration was 
his sister Jane’s daughter, Harriet Lane, whose 
father, Elliott T. Lane, came from an old Virginia 
family and had grown wealthy as a transcontinental 
trader. He lived at Mercersburg, Pa. 

Miss Lane, tall and blonde with violet eyes, had 
been educated at a Roman Catholic school at 
Georgetown; luter in life she beeame an Episcopalian. 
Her mother died when she was seven, her ee 
when she was nine. Thereafter she made her home 
with her uncle. She was with him in his diplo- 
matic career abroad. 

The Prince of Wales (later King Edward) was a 
guest at the White House in the Buchanan Ad- 


ministration. 

In January, 1866, Miss Lane married Henry 
Elliott Johnston of Baltimore. Her son, James 
Buchanan Johnston, died in 1881. 

Abraham Lincoln, a Whig, later a Republican, 
6 ft. 4 in. in height, was born in Hardin County, 
Ky., and was a descendant of Samuel Lincoln, 
who came over from Norwich, England, and settled 
at Hingham, Mass. The Lincolns in successive 
generations lived in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and Kentucky. Abraham's father, Thomas, 
was a carpenter, his mother, Nancy Hanks, was the 
niece of a carpenter. Abrabam had a sister and a 
brother. The sister married but had no children. 
The brother died in infancy. In 1816 Abraham's 
parents moved across the Ohio River into Indiana, 
where his mother died in 1818, His father then 
married a widow, Sarah Bush Johnston. In 1830 
the family moved to Macon County, III. 

Abraham cleared the forest and helped build 
their cabin home; with Denton Offutt he carried 
farm produce by water to New Orleans and sold it; 
he kept a general store at New Salem, Ill., he serv 
as an officer of volunteers in the Black Hawk Indian 
War; was Postmaster at New Salem; he served in 
the Illinois Legislature 1834-1840; practiced law at 
Springfield, Ill; in 1846 was elected to House of 
Representatives and served one term; in 1858 debated 
slavery with Stephen A. Douglas in the latrer's 
successful campaign for re-election to the U. 8. 
Senate; in 1860 was elected President; re-elected 
In 1864; was shot Friday, April 14, 1865, at Ford's 
Theatre, Washington, by Jobn Wilkes Booth, an 
actor, and died the next day. The assassin was 
shot to death April 26, by Sergt. Boston Curbett, 
U. §. Army, near Fredericksburg, Va. Lincoln was 
buried at Springfield, Ill. 

Lincoln's estate, as administered by U. 8. Supreme 
Court Justice David Davis, amounted to $110,295. 
mostly saved from his salary of $25,000 a year and 
invested in Government securities. The property 
was equally divided among the widow and the two 
sons, Robert T., and Thomas (‘‘Tad"’). 

There were coincidences in the lives of Abraham 
Lincoln and Jefferson Davis. Both were born in 
Kentucky; Lincoln in 1809, Davis in 1808, Both 
removed from their native State in childhood, Lin- 
coln to the Northwest, Davis to the Southwest. 
Lincoln was a Captain of Volunteers and Davis 
a Second Lieutenant of Regulars in the Black Hawk 
War of 1832. They began their political careers 
the same year, 1844, Lincoln being a Presidential 
Elector for Clay, and Davis for Polk. They were 
elected to Congréss about the same time, 1845 


and 1846. 
respective Governments the same year and 


Mrs. Lincoln was born at Lexington, Ky., was 
@ daughter of Robert 8. Todd, a pioneer settler, 
and a sister of the son of Gov. Ninian Edwards of 


is. ‘ 

f the Lincoln children, William Wallace died 
(“Tad”) in 1871. Another 
orn at Springfield, 
Aug. 1, 1843, studied law at Harvard, served in 
‘the Civil War, was Secretary of War in the Garfield 
Cabinet, then Minister to Great Britain, and later 
counsel to and President of the Pullman Palace 
Car Co. r 

Robert T. Lincoln was found dead in bed, July 
26, 1926, at his home, Manchester, Vt. 

He had turned over to the U. 8. Government 
‘more than 10,000 letters to and from Abraham 
Lincoln, also drafts of state papers, pamphle 
and newspaper clippings—all to be kept 
at the Library of Congress until twenty-one years 
after the donor’s death. 

It is said of Mrs. Lincoln that she had from girl- 
hood the ambition to be a President’s wife. She 
refused an offer of marriage from Senator Stephen 
A. Douglas. As mistress of the White House there 
was little opportunity for formal receptions or for 
indulgence in her fondness of society, owing to the 
Civil War. The: Executive Mansion was almost 
constantly the scene of war councils. 

Andrew Johnson, a Democrat, whose father 
persned in rescuing a man from drowning, was 

Tn at Raleigh, N. C., and died of paralysis near 
Carter’s Station, Tenn., and was buried at Green- 
ville, Tenn. He was apprenticed, at 10 years, to 
g@ tailor and worked as a journeyman tailor. He 
married Eliza McCardle, who taught him to write; 
was elected an Alderman and in 1830 Mayor of 
Greenville, Tenn.; in 1855 entered the Legislature; 
in 1843 was elected to the House of Representatives 
as an anti-U. 8. Bank Democrat, and seryed till 
1853, when he was-elected Governor of Tennessee; 
in 1857 he was elected. to the U. S. Senate, where 
he was a Union man; was appointed by President 
Lincoin in 1862 Military Governor of Tennessee; 
in 1864 was elected Vice President when Lincoln 
waa re-elected; was impeached by the House of 
Representatives for having removed without. the 
Senate’s consent E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 
and on other charges. Johnson was tried by the 
U; S. Senate, which voted 35 for conviction, 19 for 
acquittal; but as two-thirds vote was necessary for 
conviction the impeachment failed. 

In 1875 he was again elected to the U. S. Senate 
from Tennessee. Johnson, bitter at his failure 
of renomination, refused to ride with Gen. Grant 
to the latter’s inauguration and remained at the 
White House. He was a stocky man of medium 
sheight. 
~~ Mrs. Johnson, born at Leesburg, Tenn., died 

at Home, Tenn., was the only daughter of a widow 

in a mountain hamlet when Johnson married her. 

Their daughter, Martha, born in_ 1828, was 
educated at Georgetown, D. C., was often a guest 
at the White House in Polk’s Administration. In 
1857 she married Judge D. T. Patterson and was 
mistress of the White House in place of her invalid 
mother. Another daughter, Mary, 1832-1883, was 
the wife, first of Daniel Stover of Carter County, 
Tenn., and, after his death, of W. R. Bacon of 
Greeneville. Tenn. By Stover she had three children. 

Ulysses S. Grant, of Scotch descent, the pioneer 
in America being Matthew Grant, who settled in 
1630 at Dorehester, Mass., was born at Point Pleas- 
ant, ©., and died of cancer on Mt. McGregor, near 
Saratoga, N. Y. Grant's Tomb overlooks the 
Hudson at New York City. 

He was the oldest of the six children of Jesse R. 
Grant, « tanner, and Hannah Simpson, and was 
baptized as Hiram Ulysses Grant. He worked as a 

y_on his father’s farm; graduated in 1843 at the 

U. 8. Military Academy; served as an officer under 

Gen: Zachary Taylor. 1845-48 in the war with 

Mexico; resigned in 1854, after service in the West, 

from the army, and was a farmer and real estate 

dealer at St. Louis; in 1860 clerked in his father's 

hardware and leather store at Galena, Ill. 

At the otitbreak of the Civil War he drilled volun- 
teers, ald was commissioned Colonel of the 21st 
Illinois Regiment by Gov. Yates. In 1862, after 
his capture of Ft. Donelson, he was made a Major 
General; captured Vicksburg July 4, 1863; won the 
battle of Chattanooga Nov. 24-25, 1863; in 1864 
he’ was made Liecutenant-General; forced Lee’s 
surrender at Appomattox. Va., April 9, 1865; in 

1866 Congress commissioned him General of the 


Army. 

Gen.’ Grant was elected President in 1868, by the 
Republican party. Early in life he was a 7 
but in 1856 he voted for Buchanan. In 1872 he was 
te-elected President on the Republican ticket; in 


led to preside over’ their 
They were called D within 


afew days. Davis, Feb.8,1861; Lincoln, March 4,1861. 


1877-1879 made a tour of the world and in 1880 
visited 1880 his 


Republican friends fail 
Presidency, after 36 ballots; in 1884 he lost his for- 
tune in the failure of Grant & Ward, New York, 
bankers, but recouped it by writing his memoirs. 
He was a Methodist. ; F 
Mrs. Grant was a daughter of Judge Frederick 
Dent of St. Louis, a son-of a Revolutionary officer. 
The Grants had four children—Frederick Dent, 
Ulysses. jr., Jesse and Nellie. The last named 
became the wife of Algernon Sartoris of London. 
Gen. Frederick Dent Grant, West Point staduate 
and soldier, was Minister to Austria in the Beni. 
Harrison Administration, a New York City Police 
Commissioner. a general officer in the war -with 


Spain. : : 

Nellie Grant and Capt. Sartoris were married 
at the White House in 1874. Sartoris’s mother 
was a sister of the actress Fannie Kemble. In 
1912 Mrs. Sartoris, then a widow, became the wife. 
of Frank H. Jones, a lawyer. who was First Assistant 
Postmaster General in Cleveland’s Administration. 

Rutherford B. Hayes, a Whig and then a Repub- 
lican, was born, a posthumous child, on a Friday at 
Delaware, O., and died of heart disease at Fremont, 
©. His mother was Sophia Birchard, of Suffield, 
Conn. He graduated at Kenyon College, studied 
law at Harvard, and began to practice at Fremont, 
was City Solicitor of Cincinnati; served as_a Union 
General in the Civil War; served inthe House of 
Representatives, 1865-1867; was elected Governor of 
Ohio, in 1867 and was re-elected; defeated for Con- 
gress in 1872; re-elected Governor in 1875; in 1876 
was the Republican candidate for President. The 
votes of Louisiana, South Carolina and Florida being 
in dispute, Congress appointed an Hlectoral Com- 
mission of 5 Senators, 5 Representatives and 5 
Justices of the United States Supreme Court, who, 
by vote of 8 to 7, decided the votes of these States 
in favor of Gen. Hayes and he was seated. 

He was a Methodist, and was a descendant of 
George Hayes, 2 Scotchman, who settled in 1680 at 
Windsor, Conn. 

The Hayes papers are at Fremont, O. 

Mrs. Hayes was a daughter of Dr. James Webb 
of Chillicothe, O., and a granddaughter of, Dr. 
Isaac Cook. The Webbs had come from North 
Carolina. She refused to let_wine be served in the 
White House. She was a Methodist and was a 
college graduate. 

President. Hayes and his wife had eight, children: 
Birchard A. (1853); Webb C. (1856); Rutherford 
P. (1858); Joseph T. (1861-1863); George C. (1864- 
1866); Fanny (1867); Scott R. (1871); Manning F. 
(1873-1874). 

In June, 1878, a White House wedding united 
Gen. Russell Hastings to his second wife, Emily 
Platt, niece of President Hayes and daughter of 
William A. Platt of Columbus, O. Gen. Ren 
was a Civil War soldier born in Massachusetts ip 
1835. His first wife was Adele Humphreys of Michi- 
gan, by whom he had a son, Clive Hastings. By 
the White House bride he had three children, Russell 
Platt. Hastings, Lucy Webb Hastings, and Fannie 
Hastings. 

James A. Garfield, a Republican, born at 
Orange, O., died at Elberon, N. J assassin 


‘ dee} 
Guiteau's bullet. was a descendant of Edwin Gar- - 


field, an English Puritan, who, in 1630, was one 
of the founders of Watertown, Mass. His mother 
was Eliza Ballou, a New England descendant of a 
French Huguenot. His father, Abraham _Garfield, 
was @ native of New York who pioneered in 1830 
to the Ohio wilderness. 

Garfield worked on a boat on the Ohio canals; 
did carpentry; was baptized in youth a Campbeilite 
into the fold of *“‘The Disciples;’ graduated at 
Williams College; taught school at Hiram, O,; was 
admi to the bar; in 1859 was elected to the 
State Senate; served as a Union General in the 
Civil War; resigned from the army in 1863 to take a 
seat in the United States House of Representatives, 
United States Senate. . While in the House he was 
Mobilier, 2 dummy scheme to aid the Union Pacific 
Railroad in Congress. This he denied. 


inaugurated on a Friday; on July 2, 1881, he was 
fatally shot at the Baltimore and Potomac way 
depot, Washington, by Charles Jules Guiteau. 


convicted of murder and was hanged 

Washington, June 30, 1882. E i i 
Garfield was burly and strong. He was remarked 

green ‘gander’ eyes. : 


Garfield’s father was. Zeb - 
farmer at Garrettsville, O. She and oorielt 
were schoolmates, and , 


when she beca: 
he wag President of the Eclectic Tnstitute at Hiram — 


and served until 1880, when he was, elected to the - 
charged with having owned stock in the Credit te 


In 1880 Garfield was elected President, and was” 


Me 
Garfield was buried at Cleveland, O. Guiteau 5 
at the fail at 


- 
| 
t 


Nathaniel Gree 


came 
lawy 


dent of Williams College; 


Mary married J. Stanley Brown. 

Chester A. Arthur, a Whig, then a Republican, 
who became President when Garfield died 
at Fairfield, Vt., and died at New York City. 


Stone, of an old New Hampshire family. 


5 Pownall, Vt.; studied law in New York City, helped 
Organize in 1861 the New York State Militia, and 
when the Civil War began he was appointed Quarter- 
Master General and equipped State troops for 

" Service at the front; in 1871 was appointed Collector 
of the Port of New York and served until 1878, 
when President Hayes removed him for political 
easons. In 1880 as delegate at large from New 
York State he was a leader in the fight at the Repub- 
lican National Convention to name Gen. Grant for a 

term, and in the interests of mony was 
put on the ticket for Vice President. 

Arthur was tall,-portly, dark, handsome, courtly. 
His death was due to apoplexy. He was buried at 
Albany, N. Y. He was an Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Arthur, who died before her husband be- 
came President, was a Virginian from Fredericks- 
burg, and was a daughter of Commander William 
Lewis Herndon of the Navy, who, in 1851, explored 
the Amazon River. The Arthurs had three children, 
W. L. H. Arthur, who died in infancy, Chester 
Alan Arthur Jr., born 1865, and Ellen Herndon 
Arthur, born 1871, who became the wife of Charles 
Pinkerton. 

The mistress of the White House in Arthur’s 
Administration was his sister Mary, wife of John 
E. McElroy of Albany, N. Y. 

Grover Cleveland, a Democrat, born at Cald- 
well, N. J., died of debility at Princeton, N. J., was 

_ descended from Moses Cleveland, of England, who 

_ §gettled near Woburn, Mass., in 1635. Grover’s 

- father, Richard Falley Cleveland, was a son of a 
atechmaker, and was pastor of the Presbyterian 
hurch at Caldwell. His mother was Anne Nealy, 

of Baltimore, daughter of a merchant, of Irish birth, 

and was tall, kK and slim. Grover was named 
after the Rev. Stephen Grover, his father’s predeces- 

sor at Caldwell. He stopped the “Stephen” while a 

lad at Fayetteville, N. Y., whither his family had 

moved. 

When he was 16 his father died and the son left 
school to clerk In a store at Clinton, N. Y.; he taught, 
with an older brother, at the New York City Institu- 
tion for the Blind; he made up a herd book for his 
uncle, Lewis F. Allen, a stock breeder at Black Rock, 
Near Buffalo; studied law at Buffalo and was ad- 
mitted to the bar In 1859; in 1863 became Assistant 
4 District Attorney of Erie County; defeated for Dis- 
_ trict Attorney in 1865, but was elected Sheriff in 

1870; in 1881 was elected Mayor of Buffalo; in 1882 
was elected Governor of New York; in 1884 he was 
elected President; defeated in 1888; re-elected Pres- 

ident in 1892. 

7 After leaving the White House he settled at 

4 Princeton, N. J. On the change of control of the 

Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York he 

was made a trustee. He was fond of hunting and 


ig. 
“a Mrs. Cleveland's father, Oscar Folsom, was a 
- law partner of Cleveland at Buffalo. Her mother 
was Pmma C. Harmon. She married the President 
at the White House and their second daughter 
was born there in 1893. Before the marriage, the 
mistress of the Executive Mansion was the Presi- 
dent’s youngest sister, Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. 
President Cleveland had five children, Ruth, 
Esther, Marion, Richard Folsom, and Francis 
Grover. Cleveland’s widow married, Feb. 10, 1913, 
Thomas Jex Preston jr., Professor of Archaeology 

at Princeton University. 
Benjamin Harrison, a Republican, was born at 
North Bend, O., and died of pneumonia, at Indian- 
AS 7 from Virginia 


‘iso! 

aes the Harrison lineage is 
some, the 

hontas. ‘Benjamin’s mother was Elizabeth F. 


Rive! 
the Uni 


for Gover! 
petlestectppt 
in 1892 was renozin: 


Tn 
‘Indiana ents 
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ne. 
Of the Garfield children, Harry A., lawyer, be- 
er, was Secretary of the Interi ders ae 

é ° e Interior under Roose- 

yelt; Abram became an architect; Irvin McDowell: 


, was ge 
e 
was a son of the Rev. William Arthur and Malvina 


He graduated at Union College; taught school at 
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Harrison was an eider in the Presbyterian Church 
it eee tl foe ‘a Sandy, astute, un- 
~ small, brig! Sharp eyes, H 
was cstimated at $375,000. phe 

The first Mrs. Harrison, who was born at Ox- 
ford, O., and died in the White House, was a 
daughter of Prof. John W. Scott of Miami Uni- 
versity, later President of Oxford Seminary. She 
was a musician and painter, a Presbyterian Sunday 
school teacher, and was the first President-General 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Mrs. Harrison’s son, Russell B., mining engineer 
and journalist, is a Lafayette graduate, Her 
daughter, Mary, married James R, McKee, an 
Indianapolis merchant. 

The second Mrs. Harrison was Mrs. Mary 
Scott Lord Dimmick, niece of the first_Mrs. Har- 
rison, and widow of Walter Erskine Dimmick, a 
lawyer, Who died at sea. She had spent two years 
at the White House during her aunt's life. The 
ex-President married her at New York Clty. By 
the second wife Mr. Harrison had one child, Eliza- 
beth Harrison, born in 1897. In 1921, when she 
was a lawyer, she married James Blaine Walker 
Jr., @ great-nephew of James G, Blaine. The 
children of the first wife fought the second wife in 
court over a division of the Harrison estate. 
_William McKinley, a Republican, was born at 
Niles. O. and died at Buffalo, N. Y. .He was of 
Highland Scotch descent, his ancestors having lived 
long in Ireland though before settling in York 
County, Pa. His father was William McKinley, 
operator of charcoal furnaces at Niles, O., his mother 


was Nancy Allison, of Scotch lineage, whose family 
He 


had settled in Westmoreland County, Pa. 

McKinley was the seventh of nine children. 
quit Allegheny College to make a living, and taught 
school; enlisted as a private and served In the Civil 
War, and came out a Major; studied law and prac- 
ticed at Canton, O.; elected, 1869, Prosecuting Attor- 
ney of Stark County; in 1876 was elected to the 
House of Representatives and served until 1891, 
except for a short time in 1884 when a contest un- 
seated him; elected Governor, 1891 and re-elected 
in 1893; elected President in 1896 and re-elected in 
1 ; assassinated by an anarchist, Leon Czolgosz, 
who shot him twice. with a pistol hidden in a hand- 
kerchief, Sept. 6, 1901, at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. The President died Sept. 14, 
at the home of John G, Milburn, at Buffalo... Czol- 
gosz was convicted and was electrocuted Oct. 29, 
1901, at Auburn State Prison. 

McKinley was a Methodist. He was buried at 
Canton, O. 


The McKinley papers are in the possession of 


George B. Cortelyou at New York City. 

Mrs. McKinley was a daughter of James Asbury 
Saxton and Catherine DeWalt. She was educated 
in private schools, spent some time in Europe and 
was cashier in her father’s bank at Canton, Obio, 
when she married. Their two children, Katie and 
Ida, died in early childhood. A nervous ailment 
then made her an invalid for the rest of her life. 
She was, nevertheless, the mistress of the White 
House, accompanied her husband everywhere, and 
was with him at Buffalo when he was assassinated. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Republican, of Holland 
descent, was born at New York City_and died in 
sleep of heart trouble at Oyster Bay, N. Y. He wasa 
son of Theodore Roosevelt. His grandfather ex- 
plored the Ohio and Mississippi on the first steam- 
boat that navigated them. Theodore’s mother, 
Martha Bullock, of Roswell, Ga., was descended 
from Georgia’s first Governor, Archibald Bullock, 

Roosevelt graduated at Harvard, traveled in 
Europe; served 1882-1884 in the New York State 
Assembly; lived 1884-1886 on a North Dakota ranch; 
was an unsuccessful candidate for Mayor of New 
York City in 1886; was Police Commissioner; was & 
member of the National Civil Service Commission; 
1897-1898 Assistant Secretary of the Nauee Tealsmane 
to organize, with Surgeon Leonard Woo st U. 8. 
Cavalry (Roosevelt's Rough Riders), which served 
in Cuba in the Spanish-American War, and of which 
he became Colonel; elected Governor of New York 
1898; elected Vice President in 1990 and became 
President 
elected President in 1904; hunted in East Africa in 
1909-1910; defeated for President on the Progressive 
Bull Moose) ticket in 1912; visited and explored 

outh America, 1913-1914. 

Roosevelt. was a voluminous author, and fond of 
athletics. He was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize 
in 1906. 


1906. 

He was shot and wounded at Milwaukee, Oct. 14, 
1912, by a crank He belonged to the Reformed 
Duteh Church. He was buried at Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

The first Mrs. Roosevelt was Alice Hathaway 
Lee, daughter of George Cabot Lee of Boston; 
she died in 1884. Her only child was Alice Lee 
Roosevelt, who, in 1905, at the White House, mar- 


in ae on McKinley's assassination; 
t 


Rev. S. B. Axson and Margaret Hoyt. She, was. 
aided as mistress of the White House, by her three 
children, Margaret W., Eleanor R., o there © 
became the second wife of William G. McAdoo, 
Secretary of the Treasury under Wilson; and Jessie 
W., who also there married Francis B. Sayre, pro- 
fessor of law, Harvard. He is a member of the 
Pennsylvania family- that has large coal and rail- 
— BB ye es. ‘The first Mrs. Wilson died at 

e te House. 

The second Mrs. Wilson was Edith Bolling 
of Wytheville, Va., widow of Norman Galt, a Wash- 
ington jeweler. She is one of three sisters, in- 
herited a fortune from her first husband and was 
mistress of the White House during the last of the. 
first and all of the second Wilson Administration, 
accompanied him to the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference and was his companion in all of his travels 
in Europe and the United States. She was with 
him when he was stricken in the West. 

Warren G. Harding was born at Corsiea, O., and 
died of heart trouble, following pneumonia, at San ~ 
Francisco. He was the son of Dr. George Tryon 
Harding and Phoebe Elizabeth Dickerson, 6 
studied, 1879-1882, at Ohio Central College; in 1884 
became connected with the eyes Star, at Marion, 
O., ana later owned and edited the paper, selling it 
shortly before his death. 7 

He served in the State Senate, 1900-1904; ‘was 
Lieutenant Governor of Ohio, 1904-1906; defeated for 
Governor in 1910; entered the United States Senaite 
in 1915; elected United States President in 1920. 

The Limitation of Armament Conference was held 
under his iavitation, at Washington, beginning on 
Nov. 11, 1921. 

Harding was tall and leisurely in movement, genial, 
and a pacifier. He was a Baptist. He was buried 
at Marion, O. iF 

His estate, exclusive of his newspaper, was officially 
appraised at $486,566. Personal property and chat- 
tels were appraised at $4,154.83, money $34,895.90, 
securities $400,794.91, and real estate at $46,720. _ 

Securities listed in the report were three blocks of 
United States gold bonds of $64,000, $30,000 and 
$6,000. United States Liberty bonds, two blocks of 
$42,000 and $40,250; Federal Land Bank bonds to 
the value of $10,000; United States Treasury cers 
tificates of $92,250, and United States Treasury 
notes. three blocks, $15,000. $52,0C0 and $5,000. 
iil. = carried by the late President totaled 

Mrs. Harding, Florence Kling, was 3, daughter of 
Amos O. Kling, a Marioa, Ohio, hardware merchant, 
and later @ banker, Her family were Mennonites. 
Mrs. Harding’s first hasband was Henry De Wolfe, 
by whom she had a son, Marshall Eugene De Wolfe. 
The couple were separated by a divorce decree 
and the Onio Court restored her ‘maiden name. 
De Wolfe died in Colorado of tuberculosis after 
having been aided by Harding in establishing him- 
self in the newspaper business. De Wolfe’s children 
were given legacies in the Harding will. 

Mrs. Harding died at Marion, Nov. 31, 1924 
Almost all of her estate, estimated at over $500,000, 
was left in trust to the De Wolfe children, Jeanne 
and George N. 

The cornerstone of the Harding memorial tomb, 
at Marion, was laid May 30, 1926. ~ 

Calvin Coolidge, a Republican, was born in 
Plymouth, Vt., son of Col. John Calvin Coolidge, 
farmer and storekeeper (who died, aged 80, at 
Plymouth, Vt., March 18, 1926), and Victoria J. 
Moor. His ancestor, John Coolidge, came with his 
wife, Mary, from England and settled at Cambridge 
(then Watertown), in the Puritan Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, in 1630. 


ried Nicholas Longworth, a Cincinnati lawyer and 
landowner and 2 Republican Representative in 
Congress. A child, Paulina, was born Feb. 14, 1925. 

The second Mrs. Rooseveit, whom he married 
in 1886 at London, was Edith Kermit Carow, daugh- 
ter of Charles Carow of New York City. By this 
union there were five children—Theodore _ ir., 
Kermit, Ethel Carow (Mrs. Richard Deroy), Archi- 
pald Bullock, and Quentin. The last, an aviator 
in Europe in the World War, was killed in action 
and was buried where he fell. Theodore, who 
served as Lieutenant Colonel in the World War, 
was Assistant Secretary of the Navy under Harding 
and under Coolidge, and ran unsuccessfully for Gov- 
ernor of New York State in 1924. Kermit and Archie 
also served in the war. , : 

William H. Taft was born at Cincinnati, the 
son of Alphonso Taft and the latter’s second wile, 
Louisa, Maria Torrey, and he is a brother of Henty 
W. and Horace D. Taft, and a half-brother of Charles 
P. Taft, the latter's mother being Fannie Phelps, of 
Vermont. Alphonso Taft was Attorney General in 
Hayes Cabinet. 

W. H. Taft graduated in 1878 at Yale, and in 
1880 at the Cincinnati Law School; admitted to the 
Bar in 1880; was a law reporter on Cincinnati dailies; 
Assistant Prosecuting Attorney. 1881-1883; Assistant 
City Solicitor, 1887; Judge Cincinnati Superior 
Court, 1887-1890; United States Solicitor General, 
1890-1892; United States Circuit Judge, 1892-1900; 
professor at the University of Cincinnati, 1896-1900; 
President of the United States Philippine Com- 
mission, 1900-1901; Civil Governor of the Philippines, 
1901-1904; in 1902 arranged at Rome with Pope 
Leo XIII. thequestion of purchase of Roman Catholic 
lands in the Philippines; Secretary of War under 
Roosevelt, 1904-1908; Provisional Governor of Cuba 
for a while in 1907; on Government mission in 1907 
to Cuba, Panama, and the Philippines. 

He was elected President in 1903; defeated for 
re-election in 1912; professor of law at Yale Univer- 
ality, 1913-1921; appointed Chief Justice United 
States Supreme Court, June 30, 1921. 

Taft is a Unitarian. He is tall, portly and suave. 

Mrs. Taft was Helen Herron of Cincinnati, a 

_ daughter of Judge John W. Herron and Harriet 

’ Collins. She is one of eight children, a musician 
and a founder of the Cincinnati Orchestra. Her 
‘father was a law partner of Rutherford _B. Hayes 
before the latter became President. She comes 
from an old New England family. Her only daughter 
is Helen Herron Tait, wife of Frederick J. Manning, 
an instructor in history at Yale University; her 
sons are Robert Alphonso Taft and Charles Phelps 
Taft 2d, both of whom are married. 

Mrs. Taft had a nervous breakdown in 1909 
and the mistress of the White House for a time was 
her sister, Mrs. Louis More, wife of a professor at 
the University of Cincinnati. She is an Bpisco- 
ao She instituted 5 o'clock teas at the White 

ouse. She has blue-gray eyes and a contralto 
voice, a broad forehead and brown hair, 

Woodrow Wilson, a Democrat, was born at 
Staunton, Va., and died of heart disease, at Wash- 
ington. He was a son of a Presbyterian minister, 
the Rev. Joseph Ruggles Wilson, and Janet Woodrow, 
daughter of a Scotch Presbyterian Minister; and & 

Tandson of James Wilson, a Presbyterian, of Ulster, 
reland, who settled at Philadelphia in’ 1807 and 
became a printer, marrying, in 1808, a girl, also an 
Ulster Presbyterian, who had come across the 
Atlantic in the same ship with him. The Wilson 
ancestry was Scotch-Irish on both sides. 

Wilson graduated at Princeton University, 1879; 
graduated in law at the University of Virginia in 1881; 
and took his Ph.D. degree at Jonns Hopkins in 1886. 
He practiced law at Atlanta, Ga., 1882-1883; taught 
history and political economy at Bryn Mawr College, 
1885-1888 and at Wesleyan University, 1888-1890; 

rofessor of jurisprudence and_ political economy at 

rinceton University, 1890-1902. 

In 1902 he was chosen Pre ident of Princeton 
University and served until Oct. 1910; Governor o 
New Jersey, 1911-1913; elected President in 1912f 
re-clected in 1916. He helped draft a treaty of peace 
with Germany, at Paris, in 1919, welding in it the 
covenant of the League of Nations. The treaty 
was accepted by: Japan and the Allies in Europe, but 
Was rejected by the United States Senate. In cam- 
palzping in the West to arouse public sentiment for 

e ‘treaty, the President became partly paralyzed 
by apoplexy and thereafter was an invalid. He was 
ae. eet aon Prize in 1919. Wilson 
was a Pres an. e was entombed at the P. E. 
Cathedral, Washington, 

By hts will, his daughter, Miss Margaret, inherited 
ve eat Me rp eatery rest of oe estate went 

W. value was estimated 
Tne ree Mi Wil El vx 
@ ilirs rs. son, Ellen Louise Axson 
of Rome, Ga., was 8 sister of Prof. Stockton Axson 
of Princeton University and a daughter of the 


ton, Mass.; City Councilman, 1899; City Soticitor, 
bes a : clerk at = ye ede! os nenbers the 

er ouse 0 e assachusetts Legislatur: 
1907-1908; Mayor of Northampton, TO10-19122 
member of the State Senate, 1912-1915, and President 
of that body, 1914-1915; Lieutenant Governor of 
Massachusetts, 1916-1918; Governor, 1919-1920. 
elected Vice President in 1920, and became President 
on Harding’s death, Aug. 2, 1923. 

oe is a Congregationalist. ‘ 

cs. Coolidge is the daughter of Capt. Andrew 
I. Goodhue and ira Barret, and was born on 
Jan. 3, 1879, at Burlington, Vt. The Captain was 2 
Democrat and was a steamboat inspector while 
Grover Cleveland was President. The President’s 
wife graduated at the University of Vermont in 1902 


gationalist. 
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a JUSTICES OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME GOURT. 


: (Chief Justices are in italics.) 
= ; SERVICE. “ ; SERV 7 
-_ Name, —/3 NAME. MeaiscpiadiosNe gas 
¥, Term. ;Y¥rs} 3 fa) Term. /Y¥rs re a 
*ohn Jay, N. Y.. 1789-1795} 6}1745)1829||David Davis, Ill “15 
co a eee 7 z 7: 2 Geib WoW ose 6p See 
John Rutledge, 8. C. - {1789-1791} 2 1739|1800 Stephen J. Field, Cal sece iseg_in0y Ba iste 1800 
William ee ae Mass : 1789-1810 21/1733)|1810||Salmon P. Chase, Ohio... .. 1864-1873] _9/1808/1873 
James Wilson, Pa. 1789-1798} 9}1742|1798]| William Strong, Pa...) )_: 1870-1880} 10/1808] 1895 
soba Blair, Va... 1789-1796} 7 1732/1800) Joseph P. Bradiey, N. J. ..|1870-1892| 22/1813]1892 
bert H. Harrison 1789-1790 1)1745)1790)| Ward Hunt, N. Y........ 1872-1882] \10}1811}1886 
James Iredell, N. C 1790-1799 9/1751/1799)| Morrison R. Watte, Ohio. ..|1874-1888] 14/1816]1888 
Thomas Johnson, Md..... 1791-1793] 2/1732/1819||John M. Harlan, Ky Me, ae ey 1877-1911] 34/1833)1911 
William Paterson. hes Be 1793-1806] 13)1745)1806|| William B. Woods, Ga....{1880-1887} 7/1824)1887 
John Rutledye, S.C... 227. 1795-1795]. . .|1739/1800||Stanley Matthews, Ohio 1881-1889] 8/1824)1889 
4 Samuel Chase, 1 he 796-1811} 15)1741)1811||Horace Gray, Mass. - }1881-1902} 21/1828]1902 
Oliver Ellsworth, Corin... 1796-1800] 4/1745}1807||Samuel Blatchford, . .| 1882-1893) 11]1820}1893 
Bushrod w ashington, Va.. {1798-1829} 31/1762 1829) Lucius Q. C. Lamar, = 1888-1893} 5)1825)1893 
Alfred Moore, N. C....... 1804} 5/1755/1810)| Melville W. Fuller, Til. . {1888-1910} 22/1833)1910 
John Marshaii, bert tae 1801-1835] 34]1755|1835||David J. Brewer, Kan..... 1889-1910} 21}1837]1910 
William Johnson, C....|1804—1834] 30)1771|1834||Henry B. Brown, Mich.... {1890-1906} 16}1836/1913 
Brock. Livingston, “x. es 1806-1823} 17}1757/1823||George Shiras jr., Pa.. -|1892-1903] 11}1832]1924 
; Thomas Todd, Ky........ }1807-1826] 19]1765]1826||Howell E. Jackson, jena. - }1893-1895] _2)1832}1895 
: Joseph Story, ‘Mass Rie eon ane 1811-1845} 34/1779/1845||Edward D. White, La..... Rea enn 16)1845/1921 
s Gabriel Duval, Md.-...... 1811-1836] 25])1752!1844/||Rufus W. Peckham, N. Y..|1896-1909] 14/1838 1909 
. Smith Thompson, N. ¥... Baa 20]1767|1843||Joseph McKenna, Cal.:... es -1925 oe 
Robert Trimble, Ky 2]1777|1828]|Oliver W. Holmes, Maas. .. |1902—.... |... 1841 
John McLean, Ohio... 1. : 32/1785|1861|}William R. Day, Ohio... . .|1903-1922 184) 1023 
Henry Baldwin, Pa....... 14/1779/1844|| William H. Moody, Mass.. }1906-1910 1853 
James M. Wayne, Ga 32)1790!1867||Horace H. Lurton, Tenn.,,|1910-1914 1844 1314 
Roger B. Taney, gS i sablsaw om 28) 1777}1864||/Charles E. Hughes, N. Y..|1910-1916] 6/1862].... 
Philip P. bour, V 5/1783/1841|/ Willis Van Devanter, Wyo.|1911-....]... 1859]... 
John Catron, Tenn. 28/1786/1865||Joseph R. Lamar, CHurnes 1911-1916} 6/1857/1916 
John MeKiniey, Ala. 15]1780|1852}|Fdward D. White, ts 1910-1921] 11/1845}1921 
Peter V. Daniel, Va. 19}1785|1860}|Mahlon Pitney, N. J.. .}1912-1922| 12/1858/1924 
Samuel Nelson, 'N. Y. 27|1792/1873||Jas. C. McReynolds, Tenn. |1914-....|... 1862}... . 


6}1789]1851||Louis D. Brandeis, Maas. . |1916- 
| ‘Haat-tas7|“allapalteral Puan Stren, Cota: 
e ass. 3 m H. t, Conn.... 
~ John A. Campbell, Ala.... 8/}1811/1889)]|George Sutherland, Utah.. 
wy 5 23 es ae Pierce Butler, Minn...... J 
J H. Swayne, “Onto. - | 1861-1881] 20/1804) 1884/|Edward T. Sanford, apes 
. Samuel I. Miller, Iowa... .!1862-1890| 28 isié 1890||Harlan F. Stone, N. Y,. 


ae SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


NAME. State.{ Time. NAME. State.; Time. NAME, State. Time, 
F.A.Muhienburg!/Pa. ..|1789-1791!|| And. Stephenson.!Va.. .|1827-1834/|Schuyler Colfax..|Ind., .|1863-1869 
_ J. Trumbell..... Ct...}1791-1793)||John Bell....... Tenn.|1834-1835||James G. Blaine..|Me. .|1869-1875 


\  ¥F.A.Muhienburg}Pa.. .|1793-1795 eal: 5 Polk. . .|Tenn.|1835-1839) | Michael C. Kerr. !Ind., }187551876 
- Jonathan Dayton! N.- J..|1795-1799||R. M. Hunter.|Va. ..|1839-1841]|Samuel J “Randall Pa...|1876-1881 
Theo. Sedgwick. .|Mass.}1799-1801||John White bk Ky... 1841-1843) | Joseph W. Keifer. Ohio. |1881-1883 
ae Nathaniel Macon|N. C .|1801-1807||John W. Jones...|Va...|/1843-1845||John G. Carlisle..|/Ky.-+.{ 1883-1889 
» Joseph B.Varnum| Mass./1807-1811||Jobn W. Davis...|Ind; .|1845-1847||Thomas B. Reed .|Me, . {1889-1891 
Henry Clay..... Ky.. .|1811-1814]/R. C. WanroR Mass. |1847-1849||Charles F. Crisp. |Ga...|1891-1895 


y.. 
Langdon Cheves./S. C. .|1814-1815||Howell Cobb. .../Ga.../1849-1851||Thomas B. Reed .|/Me, .|1895-1899 
1 1815-1820)|/Linn Boyd...... Ky...|1851-1855||D. B. Henderson. eae > . {1899-1903 


- Henry = ee Ky: .|1815-1820||Linn Boyd = 
Pillip W. Paylor..|N. Y.|1820-1821)|N. P. Banks..... Mass.}1856-1857)|Joseph G .Cannon a . |1903-1910 
P. Barbour ee 1821-1823||James L. Orr... .|S. C. .|1857-1859)|Champ Clark. . 1941-1919 


Clay. i... 1823-1825||Wm. Pennington.|N. J..|1860-1861 Fred'k. H. Gillett. Mase: 1919-1925 
an EAPIOT § <a 1825-1827!'|Galusha A. Grow!Pa.. .!1861-1863!/Nich. Longworth!Ohlo;!1925-.... 
~Dayton of New Jersey presided over the 4th and Virginia; 20th-23d; Polk of Tennessee, 24th and 

5th Congresses, Macon of North Carolina, the 7th, | 25th; Reed of Maine, 51st. 54th and 55th: Henderson 
3th and 9th; Varnum of Massachusetts, 10th and | of Iowa, 56th and 57th; Cannon of Mlinois, 58th, 
lith: Henry Clay of Kentucky, 12th-16th and 18th; | 59th, 60th and 61st, Clark of Missourl, 62d, 634, 64th 
Taylor of New York, 16th and 19th; Stephenson of | and 65th; Gillett, 66th, 67th, 68th. 


SECRETARIES OF STATE. 
PRESIDENTS.| Cabinet Officers. eee eonsa, Ipresipeyts.| Cabinet Officers. Fie pone: 


ashi) John Ja: .|Jeremiah S. Black 
We? ern PFhomas Jefferson os .| William H. Seward... .|N 
Edmund Randolph... Baie our es Ae 
a Elihu B. Washburne.. . 
oe ee =b 4797, 7 Hamilton. Fish 


+. 2\John Marshall Bers eck Hayes. William M. Evarts.... 
.|James Madison. ss tac goa | ..|James G. Blatne 
lence itonta Lis el F. T. Frelinghuysen 


./Thomas F. Bayard 
.|James G. Blaine 


ate Martin Van Buren... Be aaa | ee ‘ i 
aa war nmgston.. ee L > & 
ee Richard Olney.. 
Bees ee 1B +o John Sherman. 
; Sf Wvittam R. Day.. 
= John Hi 


“{iEithu Root... 
:.! Robert Bacon.. ie 
.|Philander C. Knox. Ps 
William J. Bryan.,.... 
Robert Lansing...,...{N. ¥ 
Ghatles i Hu at Par: 


| prank B. Kellogg. |: 
gn Affairs inder the Confederation, and continued to act, 


ote—John Jay was Secretary for! reign 


request of Washington, until Jefferson’s arrival, March ‘21, 1790. 


‘Washington. Alexander Hamilton... 


Resi- D- 
dences. pointed. 


Oliver Wolcott jr 


Lincoln.. Arn 
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Johnson... . 
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-|George S. Boutw 
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.| William BE. Crawford. . 
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Timothy Pick 
James MeHenry. 


Samuel Dexter 
Henry Dearborn 
William Bustis 


..|Joseph Holt. 
. (Simon Came 


Cleveland. 
B, Harrison. 


Cleveland. . . 


MeKinley. . 
Roosevelt... - 


Coolidge... - 


John Sherman. 
William | Windom 


Charles J. Folger. : 
Walter Q. Gresham. 
Hugh McCGuljoch.... - 
Daniel Manning . ne 
Charles 8. Fairchild - 
bnew Windom 


John G. Carlisle. 
Lyman J. Gage 


‘lLeslie M. Shaw... 


Andrew W. Mellon. 


SECRETARIES OF WAR. 


Mass..| 1789 {} Lincoin.... 


nee M, Stanton.. 
S. Grant (ad. tn). 


3 sohn M. Schofield.. 
ins... 


George W. McCrary. rs 
Alexander Ramsey... 


-|Robert T, Lincoln. . 


Cleveland. . 
B, Harr 


Cleveland. = 


.) William C. Endicott. 


McKinley. . 
# ..) 


‘canton continued also in Johnson's Cabinet. 
ATTORNE YS-CENERAL. 


ya" wana Tadmund Randolph. . -|¥a- = 


, Lincoln... aie 


‘William Bradford 


: Levi Lincoln.. 
. {John Breckenridg 
-|Caesar A, Rodney 


. {| William Pinkney... 
. Richard Rush... 


2; | William Wirt. 
.|John McP. Berrie 


Roger B. Taney. 
Benjamin | F. Butler 


Felix Grundy.... 
Henry D. G iat om 


John J. Crittenden. . = 


Hugh 8. Legare 
.|John Nelson 
ohn Y. 


Edward Bates.... 


Lincoln... .. 
Johnson... . sae 
by ....|/Henry Stanbery.. - 


William H. Taft 
Luke E. Wright 
Jacob M. Dickinson... 


James Speed. at 


. William M, Evarts 
.|Ebenezer R. Hoar 


Amos T. Akerma' 


.|Alphonso Taft. . 
‘!|Gharles Devens. 
..| Wayne MADE BROS. 


Cleveland. 
B, Harriso: 
Cleveland. 


MeKinley. . 


Bre Philander Cc. Knox: 
Roosevelt... a 
aS ‘) | Winliam H. Moody. - 
.|Charles J. ‘Bonaparte. .|M 


Geo. W. Wickersham 


Slates Cabinet fips, 1 739- 1928. 
_POSTMASTERS-CENERAL. 


PRESIDENTS. Cabinet Officers. Res!- 


SAS CS seak SR «a 
John A. J. Creswell... 
we he James W. ae 
..|Marshe x ads 
Garfield. :.! 
Arthur Monae 


et eee ‘on 
Cleveland... Willlam YP. Vilas ses 
< © 2s | Don M. et ved 
B. Harrison.|John Wanamaker, 
Cleveland. .. -.| Wilson S. Bissel 


Bo eh s sie.0 Johnson......... S q 
peer... So eee WES. ss ..|Henry C. Payne. 
ore. . N. : ..|Bobert J. Wynne. . 


Olts...s..0.. Ky... Vilson..... Albert S. Burleson... . 
ERE. Seely ee aoe eee ack} Wil EL. Finvar-s reser 
a0 x :...|Hubert Work........ : 

ee io. . a « SAIEY Be NCW. oc woken 


SECRETARIES OF THE NAVY. _ 


Puts Benjamin Stoddert. . 
Robert Smith. 


Paul Hamilton 5 Adolph E. Borie...... 
ra eke M. Robeson. Ne 
Richard W. Thompson Ind 
a = = Nathan Goff jr........ W. 
...{Smith Thompson. bition William H. Hun 
.-/Samuel L, Southard. ot ox Arthur..... = a 
2 “ William E. Chandler... 


aa wigs ~ Oe ¢ Cleveland. ..|William C. Whitney.. . 
Ay 5 B. Harrison. |Benjamin F. Tracy.... 
Cleveland...|Hilary A. Herbert..... 
dn dee te MeKinley..{John D. Long......... 
. eee aa ae Hs eh a Roosevelt... .- ar PO 
E, George E. ). Badger. . Ls Di 1841 rd ...| Wiliam H. Moody.... 
Pete “el ; oie ft BU Morten...5 son ate 
Abel P. Dbahee Witeduke's oe ...| Charles J§ Bonaparte. . 
avid Henshaw.......|Mass.. ...| Victor H. Metcalf..... Cal 
.-| - 1844 ...| Truman H. Newberry... 
seg mate MLA 1844 || Taft.......|George von L. Meyer. .|M: 
..-. |Mass..| 1845 |} Wilson..... Josephus Daniels. 
.. |Edw | Denby 


SECRETARIES OF THE INTERIOR. 
Thomas Ewing es ¢ Cleveland Lucius Q. C. Lamar. 
ee William F. Vilas oi bi 
ohn W. Noble 
Cleveland. 
McKinley ee 


Ethan A. Hitcheoek. ave at : 4 


...|James R. ‘Garneld. eat 
eh a Richard A. Ballinger... : 4 
SPELO SKILL. ol oi oe Tele sig aneee aes ty Pe ee a ea | 
.--.,/Columbus Delano.....| ** ..| 1870 ||. Wilson..... Frank ~ LANe2ss oss ye a 
Elev OF emt te Pio wl | ee, ee eee John B. Payne........ Va. o st 1920 
ante Mo... pias iow: ae Mibert BS 8 | ee 1921 


-...|Hubert Work oe «inayske ates re | 
Eagnage: ciple street PPS ra)’ 


PI > TROY OS Wests oo. tanks 


SECRETARIES OF AGRICULTURE. 
1889 Wilson pom ees F. Houston. 


Roosevelt... 


ine 1889 
AE ...| 1893 |}/Harding... 
Ison. ica i Fie aril ene va 


Gor B. telyou.. .|N. ot 1903 |{ Roosevelt., ./ Oscar S. Straus.. WN. ¥ 1906 — 
| eee, ote te ..1Cal. 1904 | Tait. Charles Nagel. Be 1909 


lacpartiient divided in 1913 into Devries of Commerce and Department of Labor as B sorowss 
ECRETARIES OF LABO 


s 
owing aie B. Heads. Oe bt nec aa 
j }|James J. Davis a aves] 192 
Weg i ate aies, 2 1923 


‘}Mass..| 1928 | 


#2 


he Bo SG AE ap ae ee Rie Bes 
—-936——ist~*«*« inter Startees—Envoys: To and From. | | 
a oS ee <a 
UNITED STATES ENVOYS TO GREAT BRITAIN. ‘ 

: 


7 ——$—_$_$__— -. = 
i ‘PRESIDENT. Representative. State.) Yr. || PRESWWENT. Representa’ 
‘Washington.|Thomas Pinckney....----- S. C..11792||Lincoin 
Ee SP. utes Kind ps yo-se2 sees N. ¥.|1796||Johnson. - 
John Adams; “ SEMAN ES, 3 a eto te ica ae _.,.)Reverdy Johnson.....- 
| Jefferson... |James Monroe........---- Va..- 
sy ,.,|William Pinckney...-...-- Md.. 
- -Madison,,..|Jcnathan Russell, ch. d’aff.. BR, £.. 
eet *’**|John Quincy Adams.......| Mass. 5 Ly AE's dpa = ete 
Monroe... .\J. Adams Smith, ch. d’aff ent Wm. J. \ 
ae Richard Rush.....-.--. STP WESET Se c=. OBIE, SOUSSEE Se ae 
ae von? ies: = =e eS 
ert Gallatin... . .|Pa... 11826) | 2 4 Lh St coe his ron 
W. B. Lawrence, ch. N. Y.}18: : ad...|Edward J. Phelps. ....- 
James Barbour.....-. Va...{1828|}B. Harrison.}Robert_T. DAnCOIN. yj... 2-2 ses 
Del 39||Clieveland ...|Thos. F. Bayard, amb..... 


_.|Louis McLane......-. a Sr 
-|Wash’gton Irving, ch. d’aff.|.N. Y- 
Martin Van Buren......-- ‘ 


MeKinley. .|John Hay, amb 
ee ’'|Henry White, ch. d’aff... 
: Joseph H. Choate, amb. 


‘Aaron Vail, ch. d’aff....... - 
.|Andrew Stevenson......-- Va... Roosevelt... > ‘ 
.|\Edward Everett.....-..-- Mass. Bf 3 Whitelaw Reid, amb 


Louis McLane. ....-.--++- I 
. (George Bancroft. .......-- 
jd: C. B. Davis, ch. d’aff....|1 

Abbott Lawrence.....-.-- 


Walter H. Page, amb 
John W. Davis, amb. 
xeorge B.M. Harvey, 


Harding.... 


Joseph R. Ingersoll........ Pa... Coolidge... . : a 3 
James Buchanan.....-.--- “8 “ ‘"" ‘Frank B. Kellogg, ainb. ...|Minn 
’ ad Alanson B. Houghton, amb.|N. Y.}1 


Poot ek ek kd ed 


a 
5 
Sc 
a) 


George M E Dailas 


n 1803, and then jointly with, Pinckney in 1806. 
BRITISH ENVOYS TO THE UNITED STATES. 
Representative. 


Monroe was appointed alone i 


SOVEREIGN. 


2. Sena 
SOVEREIGN. Representative. 


«George IIT... .|George Pam mone oh dou See ee 
‘ amass _...|Phineas Bond, ch. d’aff........ 
; te ....|Robert Listom......-...+,+-+: 
Soy se ..1.]Edward Thornton, ch. d’aff... .|1800 Pier... .. 
2 eae --.-|Anthony Merry. ....-++.+00- 4 ees 
ean ° ...+|David M. Erskine. ..-....+.+- 18) scale ok i 
J re ee ....|Francis James Jackson. ....... 9} - Sir Frederick W. 
& hese -_ |. John Philip Morier, ch. d’aff. . . 7 Francis Clark Ford, ch. 
KS ....|Augustus John Foster......... eye tke oe Sir Edward Thornton. 
.|Anthony St. J. Baker, ch. d’aff . : si ; Lionel S. Sackville West 


bas iChatles Bagot, .\. si-dai- 02+ ase Sir Julian Pauncefote. . 


.. |Gibbs C. Antrobus, ch. d'aff.... “The: pee ee amb, 
.. |Sir Stratford Canning. .... +... 20/;Edward VII. .{ ‘* oe *s ee ; 
: * _|..]Henry U. Addington, ch. d'aff.. ad . .|Hon. Sir Mich’! H. Her amb. 
Bac “ ‘\” .|Charies Richard Vaughan. . 2 « _.|Sir Henry M. Dnrand, amb.... 
William IV... t sy a Me o ..jJames Bryce, amb : 
Gig c . ..|Charies Bankhead, ch. d'aff 5||\George V...-. aE “* << . See 
, : Victoria: ...../Henry Stephen Fox. f ade eT Sir Cecil A. Spring-Rice, amb 
= Richard Pakenham..... ‘ PS Pine, Earl Reading (spec. miss,), amb. 
in a sa John F. T. Crampton, ch d'aff.|/1847|; - “  ...-. Earl Grey (spec. miss.), amb. .. 


Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer...... TREN | ee LPN Sir Auckland Geddes, : 
John F. T. Crampton, ch, d’aff, eet Bet ee Sir Esme Howard, eae 


& . - Sackville West’s career as the British envoy at Washington was ended by his letter of Sept. 
_ from Beverly, Mass., to Charles F. Murchison, Pomona, Cal., advising Murchison, who was an 
aT ized Briton, to vote against Grover Cleveland in the oncoming Presidential election. 


. 
rad 


~* ’ 


“ UNITED STATES ENVOYS TO FRANCE- 


4 “ a 4. 
‘PRESIDENT. | Representative. .) Yr. j) PRESIDENT. Representative: — 


—__—, 
onfed’at’n .|'"Thomas Jefferson, ........ Sebel A Payiors 2.2 | NVl 4 Hee 
Vashington.| William Short, ch, d’aff....| “* ... ilimore. cc.“ -) etl Ce mes 
' Gouverneur Morris........|N- 

Feats 


; enry 
James Monroe............ Ee ies A 
Charles C. Pinckney...... . bye W.R. aroun ii aiatee 
Charles GC. Pinckhey..... Xt : ’ Joes 
John Marshall.......... ..|1797||Lineoin. . : || William L. Dayton... ..- 
Blbridge Gerry... ...... j iss i Five 
Oliver Ellsworth. ....... Gteti : : Wait 
William Vans Murray... 
William R. Davie....... 
.] Robert R. Livingston...... 
,../John Armstrong... . 
... |Jonathan Russell, , 
.|Joel Barlow. ....... ie: roret M. a 
‘ 3 aw Rei 
...|Benry Jackson, ch. d’ es Cool 
‘|Albert Gallatin : fig acne pete 
Horace Porter, amb. . : 
e N ‘ :.||Robert S. McCormick, amb. |. 
: Thos. P. B ch. Gaff. :|Pa...|1835||Taft...... es pepe is ci ge 


ate S AOWAS) COBBG =v, oc ersis ath aa,dsib 6 I } 
Vamsiren we: +21 LESSEN | a A weowre ore 
Ty. eat oA a3 


Henry Ledyard, ch. d’aff,.. 
William R. King... ..s.3h5 
...1J. L. Martin, ch. d’aff..... 

‘i"Richard Rush.........s0- 


William G, Sharp, 
.-|Hugh C, Wallace, — 
fe Myron T. Herrick, 


United alah Knnoss To aa From. 


FRENCH ENVOYS TO THE UNITED STATES. 
Representative. Yr. |) GOVERN: MENT. Representative. 


: Napoleon II1../Louis de Geofroy, ch. d’aff..... 
SIL § Me ..|Marquis de Montholon 
net See = aA rs ules Bei at See Cee 
EE Ty i te, »+..j{Count de Faverney, ch. aff. 
Joseph Sauchet fn Shy 1794 “ ..{Prevost Paradol A 
Pierre Auguste Ad Se TRE: bs .|Jules Berthemy 


Nat. Defense..|Viscount Jules Treilhard 
1;|Pres, Thiers...|Henry de Bellonet, ch. d’aft. .. . 
vy ...|Marquis de Noailles...... Ete ae 
Pr. MacMahon = Barthold}.. eer oe 
ty de Vaugelas, ch. d’aff. 


.|G. Hyde de Neuvill 


© =~ Seni Outreys.. tase © oy eneee 
-|Count de Menou, ch. . {182% KA Theodore J. D. Roustan, 
Baron de Mareuil......... .|1824]/Pres. Grevy ...|/J. Patenotre.. 
“ 


aa, : 27|| Pres. ign : 


=. eee Meno Tea] Pres: 


Faure.. 
ot, ch. daff..... 5 ules Cambon, amb 
Lo ar ae 1 . Loubet. 


byez ag .|Jean J. J usserani m 
L. A. A. Fourier de Bacourt.. s . Fallieres, eae 


-..|Alphonse Joseph Yver Pageot. : .Poineare.| “ * “ ” 
.|Guillaume T. L. Poussin... ... {1 Pr. Deschanel.| “ pe bs 
.|E. A. O. Sain de Boislecomte. . Pr. Millerand.| ‘ “* = os 


I: ag a at a A ea i ie :/1851||Pr:Doumergue| “ “ st vee ae * 
59 Emile Daeschner, “™ ,... 
Be a ste eee ' 11860 : Henri Berenger, heey 


-|Vise’t J. Teethard, ch. d'aff. Paul Claudel, 
UNITED STATES ENVOYS TO CGERMARNY. 
Representative. jState.) Yr. ;; PRESIDENT. Representative. 


-|George Bancroft.......... oS: Cleveland.. .|{Theodore Runyon, amb.... 
.|Nicholas Fish, ch. d’aff. “11874 = .../Edwin F. Uhl, amb 


..|J. C. Bancroft Davis... ._: McKinley. .|Andrew D. White, amb.... 
++.,-|H. Sidney Everett, ch. d’aff. Mass. ie ue yy pd 
Steen fORVaArds PAVIOF.. 2... os. e- Pa 1 - .-.|Charlemagne Tower, amb, . 
..+--{|H. Sidney Everett, ch. d’aff.|Mass. <..|David J. Hill, amb. 2... 22. N 
,--|Andrew D. White eas, RES Ree ga Se weenie 
.|H. Sidney Everett, ch. d’aff./Mass. 2 John G. A. Leishman, amb. 
Cb Se Cal.. vils :..|James W. Gerard, amb. 
iterteha a, wits 1 i --|Alanson B. Houghton, amb. 
.|George H. Pendleton...... 5 i 
ro } William Walter Phelps..... Bidig i .|\Jacob G. Schurman, amb.. 


CERMAN ENVOYS THE UNITED STATES. 7 q . 
Representative. Yr EMPEROR. Representative. a os ee 


-|Kurd von Schlozer............ 1871 William if....|Baron M. von Thielmann, amb. 1895 | 
Count von Beust, ch. d'aff..... .|Herr von Holleben, amb....... 1898 — 
Karl von Eisen Decher........ 1 “4 |Baron §. von Sternburg, amb...|1904 


AYE ts ea BS Nc 


.-/H. von Alvensleben........... 1884 re .... {Johann H. von Bernstorff, amb . 1908.7 = 
-- {Count Arco Valley............ 18; Republic..... Dr. Otto Wiedfeldt, amb...... J 1922 — : 
-J{A. von Mumm, ch. d’aff....... Eo cote) stage Baron Ago v. Maltzan, amb. 
. {Theodore von Hoileben........ dees “pee Dr. W. V. Prittwitz- -Gattron, " 


. {Baron von Saurma-Jeltseh, amb. 1893 UDAD 5.5 59 ote felen es teeepeat rete ee 
UNITED STATES ENVOYS TO AUSTRIA-HUNCARY. ’ 
Representative. State.| Yr. || PRESIDENT. | Representative. 


Buren. .|/Henry A. Muhlenberg.... . .. |1838}|Garfield....|William Walter Phelps..... ‘ J 81 
é R, Clay, ch d’aff....... -“* ...1{1840)|/Arthur..:.. Alphonso Taft............ 0) 

.....|Daniel Jenifer... .. Pe es Pi ie John: M. Francis: 2 tes oe N. Y.}1884 
..|Wm. H. en he ai i. : es Cleveland . re M. sth ree dai, Vi 

Watson Webb, ch. d’a Z "2 3 ames Fenner Lee, ¢' E; 

We is .../Alexander R. Lawton...... Ga 

B. Harrison.|Frederick D. Grant........ N 

Cleveland ...|Bartlett Tripp........... fe 

McKinley. .|Charlemagne Tower,. . 

“I ..|Addison C. Harris......,.. T 

be : - |Robert 8. McCormick oar oe 

Roosevelt...) oh oe eS epee 

=f ,-.|Bellamy Storer, amb.. 2 

: Charles 8. Franels, amb. 


ee 


“ 


nt SOULS aietrls aicccay aie ET a vere aernel Richard C. Kerens, amb. . .|M 
(OE favard 8 ei eeteituec.s..0 Dre FAWON <4 == Frederic C. Penfield, amb. . 
‘i i|John A. Kasson........0.. + 11877 
AUSTRO-HUNCARIAN ENVOYS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Representative. i EMPEROR. Representative. 


Die ieaton de haarchel. o>. Ac Franz Joseph..|Baron Ernest von Mayr....... 9 
“Se .|Baron de Mareschal..... ee .1C’t Lippe-Weissenfeld, ch. daft: 11881 


qj Chevaller Bele ata, eu pea ..|Baron Ignatz von Schaeffer... .|1882 


is min. res. “lC't Lippe-Weissenfeld, ch, d’ aft 8 Bhar 


> ..|Chevalier E. 3. von Tavera. 
c |Gount ee ae oe oom ee r¢ L. Hengelmuller von Hengervar. 1895. 


amb.|1902 
Baron de sa pancpenels. ch. d’aff. “shir Gea ipedok Diawibar ames 


‘|Gount Adam yon Tarnow Tar- 
Count aratieus HOy0s.0.5 Fe a 1875} NOWSEI BMD ss 62 se oe 
‘Chev. BE. 8. von avers: ch. d’aff. 


recalled i 1915. After the Treaty of 


A, cee ihe Tomo | aie the las ads Sat 
envoys iter to the ‘ount Laszlo Szecheny. 

hee Se ae ha resi E ey ashburn The .Austrian Minister to the United | States, 

_-Minister to. ‘Austria, and Theo, Bren-! Edgar L. G, Prochnik, was appointed in 1925. 


“ 


238 United States—Envoys To and From. 


UNITED STATES ENVOYS TO ITALY. 
Yr. }) PRESIDENT. Representative. State.) Yr. 
Pace aS et aS | 


PRESIDENT. Representative. jState. 
daar salts ee 


../Vt...|1861 ||MeKinley. . William F. Draper, amb. 1897 
af et SB6E - - George von L. Meyer, amb. 
 ... {1861 Roosevelt... 
ots d On % .../Henry White, ambD.......- 
ae ~f * 22. [1862 “* ..-|Ldoyd C. he amb. . 
Arthur..... | ... (2861 [|Taft......- John G. A. Leishman, amb. 
BYirs Wins o 9 William Waldorf Astor. .... IN. ¥.}2882 |f “ ..----- Thomas J. O’Brien, amb. . 
Cieveland...|John B. Stallo...c..see--- Ohio. |1885 |}Wilson..... Thomas Nelson Page, amb. Va... {1913 
hs. Harrison. ‘Albert G. Porter. .......-- Ind. , |1889 peices s Robert U. Johnson, amb... /N. ¥./1920 
William ep ater 2 aie tes Goold. Richard Ww. Child, amb.... Mass. ee 
Cleveland. lg. J. Van Alen, amb....... ee ooli ge. one a 
.../ Wayne MacVeagh, amb....!Pa...'1894 _ .|Henry P. Fletcher, amb... .!/Penn.!1924 


Mr. Van Alen was confirmed by the Senate but declined, and Mr. MaeVeagh was appatuial 


ITALIAN ENVOYS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


KING. Representative. b's & KING. Representative.> } ES 
MOE ei eiadal dre ee Sas | Sea Se 

¥. Emmanuel.|Chevalier Joseph Bertinatti. . ..|1861 Humbert. .... Baron de Fava. ..>....+-s2e5- 1892 
* ‘|Romeo Cantagalli, ch. d’aff. . Tene gaat ) @MID.oo te... ees 1893 

rs |Chevalier Marcello Cerruti... - V. Em" an’t pede Ohh, oye Rees pakis mar .|1893 

a .(C’t Luigi Colobiano, va d’aff. .. E. Mayor des Planches, amb. - . | 2901 

oy .|Count Luigi Corti. = Marguis C. Confalonieri, amb. .}1910 

= .|Count Litta, ch. d* aft. - Count v Macchi di Cellere, amb.|1913 

os .|Baron Alberto Blanc. rate oa Senator V. R. Rieci, amb...... 1921 
Humbert..... Prince Seeenronestcs ch. d’aff.... ent < Don Gelasio Caetani, amb... .. 1922 
i obs Baron de Fava: ...-.:.--..+:- 1881 a Nobile Giacomo de Martino....}1925 


Gere Marquis imperisli, ch. d’aff....}1891 


UNITED STATES ENVOYS TO SPAIN. 
Representative. State.) Yr. |} PRESIDENT. Representative. 


ee SS a a poe os ee 
Washington. W. Carmichset, ch. es Ma.. ..|Alvey A. Adee, ch. d’aff.. 
_/William Short, min. res. .../Va...}1 ..|Caleb Gushinig. ¢: <5 paaes Wy 
.|Thomas Pinckney.....---- £.c.. _.|James Russell Lowell. ..-.- © See 
.|David Humphreys. ....--. Ct... . |Lucius Fairchild. ......--- is..}1 


PRESIDENT. 


“ 


ee 


880 
Jefferson. . . |Charies Pinckney 18. C.. 11801} Gasiield.....j0 SS > ne. So asviwnien 880 
nD ‘IG. W. Erving, eb. d's Hannibal Hamlin. ......-. 1881 
Official relations wit: h Spain} John. W. Foster... Sse cee 883 
were broken off from 1808 ..{sabez L. M. Curry. wal 1885 
to 1814. ...|Petrry Belmont....... eaves 1889 
Ga We Brving... 22... t .. . Fass. .|Thomas W. Palmer.. == 1889 
sikfohn Forsyth... .. 2.55... Ga...f i jE. Burd Grubb. ...... op ea 1890 
ieragh Nelson... ...... +. Va. .|A. Loudon Snowden. .... 1892 
J. Q. Adams Alexander H. Everett. ~| Mass. |1825 Cleveland ...)/Hannis Taylor... ......+.. 1893 
Jaekson. ...|Cornelius P. Van Ness. My 4... |1829]|MeKinley ..|Stewart L. Woodford...... 897 
Sos AL Micdigton, Aes eh. a aff. G..11836 Official relations with Spain 
Van Buren. . Fein H. Eato Fenn 1837 were broken off, April, 
“ ..|Aaron Vail, ch. diait.. -|N. ¥./1840 1898, to April, 1899. 
NETIOR. vie! o.s « Washington Irving... «+ “11842 5 ree Bellamy Storer ET ys. ..-|Ohio. 
Polk.......|Romulus M, Saunders..... N. C.}1846||Roosevelt...[| “eee e eee 
Taylor..... Daniel M. Barringer....... “es J1849 * ...|Arthur S. Hardy.........-. 
Pierce. GIPACLTE SOULS go cs wow cetins La...}1853 ed ..-| William M, Salter: 5 
Ooty ots Augustus C. Dodge........[Ia...}1855}|Taft....... Henry Clay Ide......+...- 
Buchanan. .|William Preston...........|/Ky. .}1858}}Wilson..... Joseph. E. Willard, amb. . 
1c .|Carl Schura....-....-++-- \Wis.. 1861|| Harding... .|Cyrus E. Woods, amb... 
P Need Koerner... ... : | os ~ [4862 by Sate Alexander P. Moore, amb, 
A Mei ae eet oe @att. eae as ae Coolidge... . oo fS 
. 4), obn IGE f Wcatuli ote + ole os LNs 1865 “ Sy den H. Hamm 5 . |N. J.. 
Grant.....: Daniel B, Sickles... a ¥./1869 ie ond, ante 
SPANISH ENVOYS TO THE UNITED STATES. 
SovERHIEN. at ag Dicks .}| SOVEREIGN. Representative. Yr. 
Carlos TV... .11789})Pr. peers? 5 Adm. Don Jose Polo de ) de Bernabe 1872 
3 ae = > Seni 1872 


.|Valentin de Foronda, ch. d’aft.. ae de ¥ Osorio. [1879 
Official relations with Spain were : 
broken off from 1808 to oes 
..{Luis de Onis * 
.-|Mateo de la Serna, ch. d’aff 
.-|Francisco Dionisio Vive 


i 23 “g . {1891 
fr - {Fran 27 ..|Emilio de Muruaga, “FSS 

M. Christina... ACISC con... {arrose ee IE coc Du ae ii AAP Co on mr 
Isabella IT... .|Angel Calderon de la Barea +183! + “ We ees Uo -|1896 
.... {Pedro Alcantara Argaiz. ..|Louis ‘be. 1898 


is ss jeda. os. sro 1803 
sc - ‘||/Bernardo J. de Gologan....-... , 
; ISO: Escalante... ey. er0es ..,Ramon Pina... .. hevgeare ees i 
Teen sareis a OSE beaten tieg 909 
oe ee DN Stet nse -. -/1913 
_ Amadeo I... :'Adm. eee eee skeen > Pee An Te ee 


: 
. 
. 


“Representative. 


.|John Quiney Adams....... 
.|Levett Harris, ch. d’aff.... 
.} William Pinkney....¢..... N 
.|George W. Sp nant wate dene 
‘Henry Middleton, : S. 


John. Randolph. .......... 
..|James gage Cee P 
..|John aks eS Coe ae 
“|John R. Clay, Ch; Cals. 35. 
.|George M. Dagger s.22; 
4...) W. W. Chew, ch. d’aff..... 

-|Churehill C. ‘Campreleng. - 

Chaves §. Todd: ss: 5.0... 

.-|Ralph I. Ingersoll... .. 

-|Colin M.8ingersoll, ch. d’aif. 
Arthur P. Bagby.......... 

Neil S. Brown. .... e 
. Se 


Francis W. ke) 
John Appleton 
Cassius M. Cla 
Simon Camero 


Andrew G. Curtin........ 


RUSSIAN ENVOYS TO 
Representative. are 


"UNITED STATES ENVOYS TO RUSSIA. 
State.) Yr. 


PRESIDENT. Representative. State.) Yr. 
SOMOS OLDS hs ee dative » Ss. ee 
Marshall Jewell. 


Eugene Schuyler, 


William H. Hunt C oe ei 
fe oes PEALE. <i Poets : « 


B. Harrison | q 
ss | Charles Emory Smith, ..... 
ae Andrew D. White........,. N. 
Cleveland ...| Clifton R. Breckinridge, ... 
McKinley . Ethan A. Hitcheock....... M 
= - amb., 
- -| Charlemagne Tower, amb. . 
Roosevelt... 


..| Robt. S. McCormick, amb.. 
-.-| George von L. Meyer, amb. 
-|John W. Riddle, nee 


Taft 


Curtis Guild, amb.......7. 
George T. Marye... oe 
David R. Francis, amb... .|M 


THE UNITED STATES. 
EMPEROR. Representative. 


Wilson. 


NZ 2S 


ander I...jAndre de Daschkoff, ch. d’aff... 
Count Theodore de Pahlen..... 
Andre de Daschkoff 


.--|George Ellisen, ch. d’aff 
..-|Baron de Tuyli 


-...|George Krehmer, ch. d’aff..... 
.|Alexander de Bodisco......... 18. 
lexander Ii. ||/Edward de Stoeckl.....013212! 1 
--|Waldemar Bodisco, ch. d'aff.. 
-|Constantine Catacazy......... +118 
.'Alexander Gorloff, ch. d’aff.... 


Inder the Constitution, the President, 
ent, and all civil officers of the United States 
| Hable to impeachment for “treason, bribery, or 
high crimes and misdemeanors,” and, on con- 
viction, shall be removed from office. 
The } House of Representatives has the sole power 


Vice 


‘he Senate has the sole power to try all impeach- 
When sitting for that purpose they shall 


Shiet Justice of the Supreme Court shall pre- 


ro conviction is had except by the concurrence 
thirds of the members present. 
ment in cases of impeachment shall not ex- 
further than to removal from office, and dis- 
fication to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
or profit under the United States; but the 
convicted ‘‘shall nevertheless be liable and 
) ject ta. indictment, trial, judgment, and pun- 
nent, according to law.” 
each to date have been as follows: 
lJount, one of the first two Senators 


pes 


mnessee, 
blotted to aid Great Britain in wresting 
and the Louisiana territory from Spain. 


nt 
“and Senate for an The Senate, 25 
ees Blount, ae bee, 1797. The House, 
A 7, impeached him, and the impeachment 


7 
id the Senate had lost jurisdiction 
expelled Blount. The Senate, Jan. 10, 
vote of 14 to 11, agreed to that view of the 
lissed the impeachment. 
Blount had been elected to the State 
had been chosen (Dec. 3, 
s dent of that_body. 
n ee Judes ‘of the rit Court of 
‘States f (ore District of New Ham 
ched - drunkenness 


mot guilty; 


e and. 
1 Sot ; trial. March 3 |. 
f ) terms oO ie gel pen trial Mi Dist. 


'804; vote, 


nish: re removal ee office, 


oe 


tae i 
.--|}Chevalier Pierra de Poletica.... : 19 


1871)/U. 


IMPEACHMENTS IN UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


accused of treason and sedition, | 


e Be ecrober Indians was a part of the’ 
ep Adams, pi 3, 1797, asked the} 


= 
a 
nw» 
OTe. re 8), SE ey 


Alexander II..|Baron Henri d'Oftenberg.. 1872 
Br ..|Nicholas de Voigt, ch. daft... 1/1874 
3 .-|Nicholas Shishkin,.,........ « 1875. 
a .-|Michel Bartholomei........... 11880 . 
Alexander III.|Charles de Struve............. 882 
pete -|Baron G. Schilling, ch. d’aff....|1892 
* -|Prince arene sans esheets gee eee 1893. 
7||Nicholas IT... ofa ale aces pace 
8 re ...|E. de Kotzebue....... Tice 1896 2 
ee Count. Cassini, amb... .....+68 1898: ag 
= ...|Baron Rosen, amb.......+...+ 905 =" 
“ .|George Bakhmeteff, amb... ... 1911 a 
Post-Revol. Boris Bukhmetell, amb........ 11917 3 
. 8. R....!No diplomatic relations. 7 ee 
<t 
(3) Samuel Chase, Associate Justice of the 7 
Supreme Court of the United States; impeached . 
1804 for misconduct at trials of persons SRATEedS = 
with eeenee of the Sedition Law; trial Nov. 30, 180: ; 
Mareh 1, 1805; vote, 9 guilty, 30 not guilty, an a 
15 euilty, 19 not guilty, on different counts; verdict, Me 
acquitta. 
(4) James Peck, Judge of the District Court. — 
of the United States for the District of Missouri: ¥e 
impeached for tyrannous treatment of counsel, 1830; hel 


trial May 11 to May 30, 1830, and from Dec. 13, 
1830, to Jan. 31, 1831; vote, 22 guilty, 21 not guilty, - 5 
verdict, acquittal. ar 
5) West H. Humphreys, Judge of the District - 
Court of the United States for the District of Ten- 
nessee, impeached 1862 for supporting the secession 
movement and unlawfully acting as Judge of the ~~ 
Confederate District Court; trial May 22 to June 26, y 
1862; vote, 32 guilty, 4 not guilty; verdict, guilty; x 
punishment, removal from_office, s 
(6) Andrew Johnson, President of the United — , 
States, impeached for usurpation of the law, corrupt - 
use of the veto power, interference at elections and 
high crimes and misdemeanors; trial, March 30 to 
May 26, 1868; vote, guilty, 35, not guilty, 19; verdict, 


acquittal. 
cit William W. Belknap, Secretary of War of 
the United States, impeached for accepting bribes 
trial, April 5 to Aug. 1, 1876; vote, gulity 5, not 
guilty, 25; verdict, acquittal. ¥ 
(8) Charles Swayne, Judge of the District Court S. 
of the United States for the District of Florida, 
impeached 1905 for misconduct in office; trial Feb; _ 
6 to Feb. 27, 1905; vote, 55 guilty, 37 not guilty. i 


verdict, acquittal. 

(9) Robert W. Archibald, Associate Judge of 
United States Commerce Court, was impeached . 
July 11, 1912, -on thirteen articles charging him ab bide 
corrupt collusion with coal mine owners and rail- 


road officials while in office. The Senate began — 


ea 


his trial Dec, 3, 1912, and ended Jan, 13, 1913; 
verdict, guilty; removal from. office. ; 
10) Uni States District Judge, Alston G. 


Dayton, Northern District of West Virginia, was 
ae ere big ¢ ane 12, 1914; proceedings abandoned 
are! 
(11) George W English, U.S. District Judge, Lee a 
The House, April 1, 1926, voted his im 
penchant. He resigned. 
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The secretary of State of the United States, 
Charles E. Hughes, in an address delivered before 
the American Bar Association at Minneapolis, Minn., 
Aug. 30, 1923, restated the genesis and scope of the 
Monroe Doctrine asit stands to-day. The Secretary's 
spain points were: : 

The people of the United States had watched with 
deep, sympathy the long struggle of our Southern 
neighbors for independence. The Republic of 
Colombia. was recoghized in 1822, the. Government 
of Buenos Aires and the States of Mexico and Chile, 
early in 1823. Deeply interested as we were in the 
development of republican institutions, the United 
States did not hesitate because of the political form 
ef government and was the first to recognize the 
independent Empire of Brazil in May, 1824, and this 
was followed by the recognition of the Federation of 
Central American States in August of that year. 

The Holy Alliance formed by the sovereigns of 
Austria. Russia, and Prussia had sought to enforce 
the divine right of kings against the progress of 
likeral principles. Joined by France, they undertook 
“to put an end to the system of representative govern- 
ment” and after Ferdinand VII had been restored to 
Spain, the overthrowing of the new governments 
erected out of the old colonies of Spain in the 
‘Americas was proposed. In August, 1823, George 
Canning. British Foreign Secretary, wrote Richard 
Rh American Minister in London, suggesting @ 
joint declaration, in substance, that the recovery of 
ihe colonies by Spain was hopeless; that neither Great 
Britain nor the United States was aiming at the 

ession of any portion of these colonies; and that 
they could not see with indifference any portion of 
them transferred to any other power. Correspond- 
ence followed between President Monroe and 
Jefferson and Madison, whose advice he sought. It 
was after mature deliberation by the President and 
nis Cabinet, which contained not only John Quiney 
Adams, Secretary of State, but John C. Calhoun and 
iiiiam Wirt, that the American pesition was formu- 
Jated imPresident Monroe’s message of December 2, 


The Russian Emperor had issued a ukase in 1821 
prohibiting citizens of other nations from navigating 
and fishing within 100 Italian miles of the northwest 
coast of North America from Bering Straits to the 
fifty-first parallel of north latitude. Protests had fol- 
Jowed. In July, 1823, Secretary Adams informed 
the Russian Minister that the United States “should 
contest the right of Russia to any territorial estab- 
Hshment on this continent, and that we should 
assume distinctly the principle that the American 
continents are no longer subjects for any new Buro- 
pean colonial establishments.” It was in connection 
with this pretension of Russia that President Monroe, 
declared in his message: 

“In the discussions to which this interest has 
given rise, and in the arrangements by which they 
may terminate, the occasion has been judged proper 
for asserting as a principle, in which the rights and 
piterests of the United States are involved, that_the 
American continents, by the free and independent 
condition which they have assumed and maintained 
wre henceforth not to be considered as subjects for 
future colonization by any European powers.” 

The other paragraph of President Monroe’s mes- 
sage concerned our neighbors to the south, as follows: 

“In the wars of the European powers in matters 
relating to. themselves we have never taken any 

yart, Nor does it comport with our policy so to do. 


t is only when our rights are involved or seriously |} 


menaced that we resent injuries or make preparation 
for our defense. With the movements in hemi- 
sphere we are, of necessity, more intimately con- 
nected, and by causes which 
enlightened and impartial observers. The political 
eystem of the allied powers is essentially different in 
this respect from that of America. = 

“We owe it, therefore, 
amicable relations existing between the United 
States and those powers to declare that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as danger- 
ous to our peace and safety. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European power we 
have not interfered and shall not interfere. But with 
the governments who have declared their indepen- 
gence and have maintained it and whose inde- 
pendence we have, on great consideration and on 
just. principles, acknowledged, we could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing thent 
or controlling in any other manner their destiny, by 
any European power, in any other light than as the 


manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward 


the United States.”’ 

Properly understood, it is opposed (1) to any non- 
/Admerican action encroaching upon the political 
independence of American States under any guise 
and (2) to the acquisition in any manner of the con- 


United States—Monroe Doctrine. _ 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


must. be obvious to all | 


to candor and to the 


trol of cee territory 
any non-. can power. 
"whe Monroe Doctrine is not @ legislative pro- 
eer eee Pig teem BP eae eee by —— Ra 
Congress. but it does no upoR & { 
sanction. It has had the implied indo: of the 
treaty-making power 


Hague conventions of 1899 and 1907, but it is not 
defined by treaty and does not draw its ferce from 
any international agreement. It is not like @ con- 
stitutional provision deriving its authority from the 
fact that it is a part of the organic law transcending 
and limiting executive and legislative power. 
not a part of international law, maintained by 
consent of the civilized powers and alterable only at 
their will. It is a policy declared by the Executive 
of the United States and repeated in one form or 
another by Presidents and Secretaries of State in 
the conduct of our foreign relations. Its significance 
lies in the fact that in its essentials, as set forth by 
President Monroe and as forcibly and ly, 
asserted by our responsible statesmen, it has been 
for 100 years, and continues to be, an integral part 
of our national thought 
profound conviction which 
by the Great War, and our 
struggle upon European soil, 
fundamentally changed. 
The Monroe Doctrine i 
it is a policy of self-defense. It was t at a time 
when the danger of foreign aggression in this hemi- 
sphere was very real, when the new American States 
had not yet established a firm basis of independent 
national life, and we were menaced by threats of old 
world powers directed against republican institutions. 
It = remains an assertion of the principle of national 
security. 
‘As the policy embodied in the Monroe Doctrine 
is Gistinctively the policy of the United States. the 
Government of the United States reserves to itself 
its definition. interpretation and application. This 
Government has not been dis to enter into 
engagements which would have the effect 
mitting to any other power or to any co 
powers the determination either of the occasions upon 
which the principles of the Monroe Doctrine shall be 
invoked or of the measures that shall be taken in 
giving it effect. As President Wilson observed: ‘‘The 
Monroe Doctrine was pr med by the United 
States on her own authority. It always has been 
maintained and always be maintained upon her 
own responsibility.” 


in this hemisphere by. 


even the upheaval caused 
peeeeeee. in that 

. hot uprooted or _ 
> 


does not in- 
fringe upon the independence and sovereignty of 


pose; they belie our sincere friendship; they are false 
to the fundamental principles of yor: 


nol reeog- 
nition of that doctrine and the independent sover- 
eignty of the Latin-American republics. at 

‘We have grown rich and powerful. but we have 
not outgrown the necessity, justice to ourselves 
and without injustice to others, of safeguarding our 
future peace and 

So far as the region 


cerned it may be said that if we had no Monroe Doc- 
* * * The 


bean it. has been n 
obligations as well as the 
Monroe Doctrine. * * * 
The disturbed conditions and revolu 


dencies in some of the Central American republics 


‘have given great solicitude to the Government of 


the United States, and its efforts have 
to the promotion of tranquillity and. 
is in the interest of the maintenance 
paired integrity and sovereignty of these republics. 


is not a policy of aggression; 
asserted 


ty. i i 
of the Caribbean Sea is con- | 


in the reservations to the two - 


and purpose, expressing & 


to assert 
limited principles of the - 


stability. This 
of the unim- 


Sie - U. §.—Duties of Secretary of State; Decluration Segners. 
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DUTIES QF THE SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


to various commissions, and to warrants for the 
extradition of fugitives from justice. 

He is regarded as the first in rank among the mem. 
bers of the Cabinet. : 

He is also the custodian of the treaties made with 
foreign States, and of the laws of the United States, 

He grants and issues passports, and exequaturs to 
foreign consuls in the United States sre issued through 
his office. 

He publishes the laws and resolutions of Congress, 
amendments to the Constitution, and proclamations 


z 
 - 
nt 
~ The Secretary of State is charged, under the 
‘<n direction of the President, with the duties appertain- 
~~ ing to correspondence with the public ministers and 
y the consuis of the United States and with the repre- 
“i sentatives of foreign powers accredited to the United 
a States, and to negotiations of whatever character 
4 relating to the foreign affairs of the United States. 
Ay He is also the medium of correspondence between 
h. the President and the chief executives of the several 
[ States of the United States; he has the custody of the 
a Breat seal of the United States, and countersigns 


and affixes such seal to all Executives proclamations, | declaring the admission of new States into the Union, 


SICNERS OF THE DECLARATION OCF INDEPENDENCE. 
(Compiled by Simon Newton, Detroit.) 
The Signers and their families were proscribed by the British Government. 


The oldest signer when the signatures were af- 
fixed was Benjamin Franklin, the next oldest was 
Stephen Hopkins. 12 
The first of the signers to die was John Morton; 
the second was Button Gwinnett. 
- The earliest known attempt in the American 
colonies of a declaration of independence was at a 
town meeting at Mendon, Mass., in 1773. 
There was also the Mecklenburg, N. C., declaration 
Bee cstain the ate stig n as that of the 
The date in the above le given as. r 
birth of Button Gwinnett is the date of his baptism, 
ag recorded in the parish register at Down Hatherly, 
Y Gloucestershire, England, where the Georgia signer 
__-was born. It was customary in those days to baptize 
within ten days of birth. gE 
A signature of Button Gwinnett, attached to a 


ve 


. |{Kingston, N. J.. 
St. Luke's Parish 
Boston, Mass. 
Scituate, R. I. 
Philadelphia, P 


wyer. Near St. Andrews, Scotland... 
Minister...|Gifford, Scotland............ 


Do ii z 
erspoon, Jo re f 
: ¢ ‘ .|Physician..|Windsor, Conn............ 

“ Wethe: Georwe.. Lawyer... (Blizabeth City, Va... 11.11: 


Delegate} Occupa- Date of Date of 
NAME. From. tion. Birthplace. Birth. Death. 

-|Lawyer....|Braintree (now Quincy). Mass.|Oct. 30, 1735|/July 4, 1826 

- Oshon, MAAS oS eee Sept. 27, 1722/Oct. 2, 1803 

Amesbury, Mass..........-. Nov. 21, 1729|May 19, 1795 

BISwEhOM,, VA~, wl wes, cols box Sept. 10, 1736;Oct. 10, 1767 

CEA 5120 IR Os CR a ee Sept. 20, 1737] Nov. 14, 1832 

. |\Somerset County, Md........ April 17, 1741}June 19, 1811 

...|Elizabethtown, N. J......... Feb. 15, 1726|Sept. 15, 1794 

apf nadeiphin, Pa... 0. es os. 5 Jan. 24, 1739|Jan. 23, 1813 . 

DEEWOTS, TESE be: ee ctewtiena Dec. 22, 1727/Feb. 15, 1820 

-|Brookhaven, N. Y...0.:....+ Dec. 17, 1734|Aug. 4, 1821 

AA SORUON. IMRAN OS so eine 2 Jan. 17, 1706|April 17, 1790 

..| Marblehead, Mass........... July 17, 1744\Nov. 23, 1814 

. |Down Hatherly, Glo’shire, Eng.|Apr. 10, 1735|May 27, 1777 

-|Wallingford, Conn........... April 12, 1724/Oct, 19, 1790 

slonincy ss Maar ur, . 2 eskleoue. Jan. 12, 1737/Oct. 8, 1793 

SEEK PIOU. OE eR oo sete eae, (About) 1740/April.., 1791 
PAMIO WON, ON o Dora. nlite «0, esx meee TU03 iE Gone 17, 


Windham, Conn. ef 96 
...|/Shadwell, Va.... , 1743\July 4, 1826 
5 caer Wars. Coes ane cr ie yey ef ee 
Lee, Francis Ligh’ ae FaACtOrd, Via. Si. Foe aseis et. 4 pr: Z R 
Lewis, mrandis 5 vere Zo Tiandatt;. Wales... . csi. stevels March ., 1713|Dec. 19, 1803 
Livingston, Philip...... PAE PIS AN ws) Kita ve spche ole oad5 0 an. 15, 1716|June 12, 1778 
Lynch, Thomas, jr...... Prince George Parish, S.C....|Aug. _5, 1749]. ....... 1779 
McKean, Thomas...... New.bondoen, Pa. >. 2.5 fo. Mar. 19, 1734|June 24, 1817 
Middleton, Arthur...... 3.-C Middleton Place, S. C........ June 26, 1742|Jan. 1, 1787. 
Morris, Lewis. ......... Ee SopVbOrTIBanin,INo. X55". s%s custo atic reise ieee 1726|Jan. 22, 1798 
Morris, Robert......... .. }Liverpool, England.......... Jan. 20, 1734|May 8, 1806 
WMIOrCON, JOHN, <)5-00 500s = AGUS EEE whois oa oiepe tach a, 0, 4.0% Loan 1724| April .., 1777 
Nelson, Thomas, jr... ea cg | ah od: a a Dec. 26, 1738\Jan. 4, 1789 
‘aca, William.......... PERL VORAMSOEMH OLS Me. ec ace eee Oct. .31,:8 7402 eee se 1799 
Paine, Robert Treat. . ;|Boston,.Mass 2.0. eli. Mar. 11, 1731/May 11, 1814 
Penn, JonM. .........-.- ..-|/Caroline County, Va......... May 17, 1741|Sept. .., 1788 
’ George. iy, ‘!]Gecil County, Md. ...11220! Sept. 17) 1733|Sept. 21, 179 
ney, Caesar. 1.62): SRP ONS DIELS on oot ase ss un chore Oct. 7, 1728|June 29, 178: 
a ae f+ ciNewcsstle, Del. 0k 8S eles saaee 730| July.“ .) 1779 
ush Benjamin...... .|Byberry Township, Pa , 1745|April 19, 1813 
Rutledge, Edward... .: ‘|Charleston, S. C. | 1749|Jan. 23; 1800 
erman, Roger......., Newton, Mass.. 9, 1721|July 23, 1793 
Smith, James..........|Pa.....|Lawyer....|........ , Ireland. 1720|July 11) 1806 
Stockton, Richard!!! :: Near Princeton, N. _1730|Feb. 28, 1781 
Stone, Thomas..... Charles County, Md 1743|Oct. 5, 1787 
"Taylor, George.........|Pa.....|Physician..]/....... , Ireland . 1716|Feb. 23, 1781 
Thornton, Matthew.....|N. H...|Physician..|........ , Ireland, . . 1714|June 24, 1803 
- Walton, George Frederick County, Va........Jecee0e- 1740|/Feb. 2, 1804 
pple, William. KAEV AMG oto s sc. s ssles aee Jan. 14, 1730|Nov. 28, 1785 
wane William Lebanon, Conn..........%... April 18, 1731/Aug. 2, pit 


Sept. 14, 1742/Aug. 28, 1 
Feb. 5, 1722'Sept. 15, 1794 
.|Nov. 26, 1726|Dee. 1, 1797 

-.e,++-. 1726'June 8, 1806 


ll as a witness, the document having been filed 
Ni Georgia, was sold at auction at New York City 
in April, 1926, for $22,500. The state of Georgia 
sued, in 1927, for possession of the will, with the 
signatures, but the supreme court, of Albany. .N. Y.,~ 
ruled that the document was private property. 5 

A letter of the Marine Committee, at Philadelphia; 
July 12, 1776, containing the signatures of Robert 
Morris, Button Gwinnett, Francis Lewis, George 
Read, and Arthur Middleton, was sold for $51,000 
on March 15, 1927. Another Gwinnett signature sold 
for $28,500, in Nov., 1926 and still another for 
$18,600 on Nov,, 4, 1927, at N. Y. City. 

In May another of his signatures was discovered 
in Georgia by Miss Ruth Blair, State Historian. It 
was appended to a confirmation of a land grant. 
Evidently the actual grantee was unable to write, 
for the signature reads ‘‘Button Gwinnett for John 
Barber.” The {tem 19 dated June 30, 1767. 


~ 
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The Declaration of Independence. 


Meclaration of Kivependete. 


(Unanimously snopes 
c 


“WHEN, in the Course of human events, it becomes 
Recessary for one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them with another, and 
to assume among the powers of the earth, the separate 
and equal station to which the Laws of Nature and of 
Nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind requires that they should declare 
the causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. 
That to secure these rights, Governments are insti- 
tuted among Men, deriving their just powers from the 


* eonsent of the governed, That whenever any Form of 


if 


Th, 


Government becomes destructive of these ends, it 
is the Right of the People to alter or to abolish it, and 
to institute new Government, laying its foundation 
on such principles and organizing its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
‘Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate 
that. Governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and accord- 
ingly all experience hath shewn, that mankind are 
more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than 
to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which 
they are accustomed. But whena long train of abuses 
aud usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
object evinces a design to reduce them under abso- 
lute Despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to 
throw off such Government, and to provide new 
Guards for their future security. Such has been 
the patient sufferance of these Colonies; and such is 
now the necessity which constrains them to alter 
their former Systems of Government. The history 
of the present King of Great Britain is a history of 
repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in 
direct object the establishment of an absolute 
Tyranny over these States. To prove this, let 
Facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most whole- 
gome and necessary for the public good. 
* He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of 
immediate and pressing importance, unless suspended 
in their operation till his Assent should be obtained, 
and when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to 
attend to them, 

He hasrefused to pass other Laws for the accommo- 
dation of large districts of people, unless those people 
would relinquish the right of Representation in the 
Legislature, a right inestimable to them and formid- 
able to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places 
unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the deposi- 
tory of their public Records, for the sole purpose of 
fatiguing them into compliance with his measures- 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeat- 
edly, for opposing with manly firmness his invasions 
on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dissolu- 
tions, to cause others to be elected; whereby the 
Legislative powers, incapable of Annihilation, have 
returned to the People at large for their exercise; the 
State remaining in the meantime exposed to all the 
dangers of invasion from without, and convulsions 
within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of 
‘these States; fot that purpose obstructing the Laws 
for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to pass 
others to encourage their migration hither, and 
raising the conditions of new Appropriations of 
Lands. é 

He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, 
by refusing his Assent t. Laws for establishing 
Judiciary powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on his Will alone, 


for the tenure of their offices, and the amount and 


payment of their salaries. 


He bas erected a multitude of New Offices, and 


., and by Matthew Thornton, N. 


July 4, 1776; signed by 54 delegates, Aug. 2, 1776; by Thos. McKean, Del, in 


Hamp., in Nov. of that year.) 
sent hither swarms of Officers to 
and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, Standing 
Armies, without the Consent of our legislature. 

He has affected to render the Military independent 
of and superior to the Civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to & 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitution and unac- 
knowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their 
‘Acts. of pretended Legislation: For quartering 
large bodies of armed troops among us: For pro- 
tecting them by a mock Trial from punishment for 
any Murders which they should commit on the 
Inhabitants of these States: For cutting off our 
Trade with all parts of the world: For imposing 
Taxes on us without our Consent: For depriving 
us in many cases of the benefits of Trial by Jury: 
For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for 
pretended offences: For abolishing the free System 
of English Laws in a neighbouring Province, estab- 
lishing therein an Arbitrary government, and en- 
larging its Boundaries so as to render it at once an- 
example and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these Colonies: For taking 
away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable 
Laws and altering fundamentally the Forms of our 
Governments: For suspending our own Legisla- 
tures, and declaring themselves invested with power 
to legislate for us im all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated Government here by declaring 
us out of his Protection and waging War against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our Coasts, 
burnt our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 
people. : 

He is at this time transporting large Armies of 
foreign Mercenaries to complete the works of death, 
desolation and tyranny, already begun with circum- 
stances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in 
the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the 
Head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms against their 
Country, to become the executioners of their friends 
and Brethren, or to fall themselves by their Hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, 
and has endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of 
our frontiers, the merciless Indian Savages, whose 
known rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruc- 
tion of all ages, sexes and conditions. In every 
stage of these Oppressions We have Petitioned for 
Redress in the most humble terms. Our repeated 
Petitions have been answered by repeated injury. 
A Prince, whose character is thus marked by every 
act which may define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the 
ruler of a‘free people. Nor have We been wanting 
in attentions to our British brethren. We have 
warned them from time to time of attempts by their 
legislature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction 
over us. We have reminded them of the circum- 
stances of our emigration and settlement here. -We 
have appealed to their native justice and magna- 
nimity, and we have conjured them by the ties of our~ 
common kindred to disavow these usurpations, 
which would inevitably interrupt our connections 
and correspondence. They too have been deaf to 
the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, 
therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which ~de- 
nounces our Separation, and hold them, as we hold: 
the rest- of mankind, Enemies in War, in Peace 
Friends. é $ 

WE THEREFORE, the REPRESENTATIVES 0} 
the Unirep STATES OF AMBRICA, IN GENERAL’ 
Cona@ress, Assembled, appeali to the Supreme — 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions. 
do, in the Name, and by authority of the go 
People of these Colonies, solemnly PUBLISH and 
DECLARH, That these United Colonies are, and of 
Right ought to be FREE AND INDEPENDENT STATES; 
that they are Absolved from all Allegiance to the 
British Crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the State of Great Britain is 
and ought to be totally dissolved; and that as FREE 
AND INDEPENDENT STATES, they have full Power 
to levy War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances, 
establish Commerce, and to do all other Acts ai 
Things which INDEPENDENT STATES may of right 
do. And for the support of this Declaration, with ~ 
a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, — 
we mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our 
Fortunes, and our sacred Honor. 


harass our people, 


. 
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eS SSDS saa nt ee ela al 
Coustitution of the Guitey States. 


The Constitution originally consisted of a Preamble 
nd seven Articles, and in that form was ratified 
by a convention of the States, Sept. 17, 1787. The 
Government under the Constitution was declared in 
effect on the first Wednesday in March, 1789. The 
signers of the original Constitution, by virtue of 
their membership in Congress, were: 

GEO. WASHINGTON, President and deputy from 
Virginia. NEW HAMPSHIRE — John Langdon, 
Nicholas _ Gilman. MASSACHUSETTS—Nathaniel 
Gorham, Rufus King. CoNNnecricur—Wm. Saml. 
Johnson, Roger Sherman. NEw YoRK—Alexander 
Hamilton. New JERSEY—Wil. Livingston, David 

, Brearley, Wm. Patterson, Jona. Dayton. PENNSYL- 
VANIA—B. Franklin, Robt. Morris, Thos. Fitz 
simons, James Wilson, Thomas Mifflin, Geo. Clymer, 
Jared Ingersoll, Gouv. Morris. DELAWARE—Geo. 
Read, John Dickinson. Jaco. Broom, Gunning 
Bedford jun, Richard Basset. MARYLAND—James 
MeHenry, Dani. Carroll, Dan. of St. Thos. Jenifer. 
VIRGINIA—John Biair, James Madison, Jr. NortTH 
CAROLINA—Wm. Blount, Hu. Williamson, Richd. 
Dobbs Spaight. SourH CaroLtiwa—J. Rutledge, 


Charles Pinckney, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
Pierce Rutler. GeoORGIA—William Few, Abr, 
Baldwin. Attest: WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 
The Constitution was ratified by the thirteen 
original States in the following order: 
Delaware, December 7, 1787 (yeas, 30), unani- 
mous. 
Pennsylvania, December 12, 1787, vote 43 to 23. 
= New Jersey, December 18, 1787 (yeas, 38), unani- 
ous. 
Georgia, Janiary 2, 1788 (yeas, 26), unanimous. 
Connecticut, January 9, 1788, vote 128 to 40. 
io February 6, 1788, vote 187 
Maryland, April 28, 1788, vote 63 to 71. 
South Carolina, May 23, 1788, vote 149 to 73. 
New Hampshire, June 21, 1788, vote 57 to 46. 
Virginia, June 26, 1788, vote 89 to 79. 
New York, July 26, 1788, vote 30 to 27. 
North Carolina, November 21, 1789,’ vote 194 


0 77. 
Rhode Island, May 29, 1790, vote 34 to 32. 
(Vermont, by convention, ratified Jan. 10, 1791; 

and Congress, Feb. 18, 1791, admitted that State 

into the Union.) 


to 
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THE CONSTITUTION. 


PREAMBLE. 

We, the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide tor the com- 
mon defence, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
Dosterity, do ordain and establish this CoNsTITU- 
TION for the United States of America. 


ARTICLE I. 

Section 1—(Legislative powers; 
vested:) 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested 
in a Congress of the United States, which shall con- 

sist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 
Section 2—(House of Representatives, how 

and by whom chosen. Qualifications of a 

Representative. Representatives and direct 

taxes, how apportioned. Enumeration. Vacan- 

cies to be filled. Power of choosing officers, 
and of impeachment.) 

1. The House of Representatives shall be composed 
of members chosen every second year by the people 
of the several States, and the electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State Legislature. 

2. No person shall be a Representative who shall 
not have attained to the age of twenty-five years 
and been seven years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States which may be 
included within this Union according to their re- 
spective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, including 
those bound to service for a term of years, and 
excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other 
persons. The actual enumeration shall be made 
within three years after the first meeting of the 
Congress of the United States, and within every 
subsequent term of ten years, in such manner 4s 

+ they shall by law direct. The number of Representa- 
tives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, 
but each State shall have at least one Representative; 
and until such enumeration shall be made, the State 
otf New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose 3; 
Massachusetts, 8; Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, 1; Connecticut, 5; New York, 6; New 

4; Pennsylvania, 8; Delaware, 1; Maryland, 
6; Virginia, 10; North Carolina, 5, South Carolina, 

5, and Georgia, 3.* 

4. When vacancies happen in the representation 
from any State, the Executive Authority thereof 
Shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

5. The House of Representatives shall choose their 
Speaker and other officers, and shall have the sole 
power of impeachment. 

Section 3—(Senators, how and by whom 
chosen. How classified. State Executive, when 
to make temporary appointments, in case, etc. 
Qualifications of a Senator. President of the 

te, his right to vote. President pro tem., 
and other officers of the Senate, how chosen. 

Power to try impeachments. When President 

‘is tried, Chief Justice to preside. Sentence.) 

1. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 


in whom 


~~ posed of two Senators from each State, chosen by the 


—F *See Article XIV., Amendments. — 3 


Legislature thereof, for six years; and each Senator 
shall have one vote. =: 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in 
consequence of the first election, they shalt be divided 
as equally as may be into three classes. The seats of 
the Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the 
expiration of the second year, of the second class at 
the expiration of the fourth year, and of the third 
class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one- 
third may be chosen every second year; and if 
vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, 
during the recess of the Legislature of any State, 
the Executive thereof may make temporary appoint- 
ment until the next meeting of the Legislature, 
which shall then fill such vacancies, 

3. No person shall be a Senator who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty years, and been nine 
years a citizen of the United States, and who shall 
not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State 
for which he shall be chosen. 

A. The Vice President of the United States shall 
be President of the Senate, but shall have no vote 
unless they be equally divided. 

5. The Senate shall choose their other officers 
and also a President pro tempore, in the absence of 
the Vice President, or when he shall exercise the 
office of President of the United States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, they 
shall be on oath or affirmation. When the President 
of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall 
preside; and no person shall be convicted without the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 

7. Judgment of cases of impeachment shall not 
extend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the United States; but the 
party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punish- 
ment, according to law. 

Section 4—(Times, etc., of holding elections, 
how prescribed. One session in each year.) 

1. The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives shall be 
prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
but the Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations, except as to places of choosing 
Senators. 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in 
every year, and such meeting shall be on the first 
Monday in December, unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day. 

Section 5—(Membership, Quorum, Adjourn- 
ments. Rules. Power to punish orexpel. Journal. 
Time of-adjournments, how limited, etc.) 

1, Each House shall be the judge of the elections 
returns, and qualifications of its own membefs, an 
a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 


business; but a smaller number may adjourn from~ 


day to day, and may be authorized to compel the 
atfendance of absent members in such manner and 
under such penalties as each House may provide. 

2. Each House may determine the rules of its 
proceedings, punish its members for disorderly 
behavior, and with the concurrence of two-thirds 
expel a member. 

83. Each House shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the same, except- 
ing such parts as may in their judgment require 
secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the members of 


Qed 


either House on any question shall, at the desire of 
one-fifth of those present, be entered on the journal. 

4. Neither House. during the sessian of Congress 
ghall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to an. other place than 
that in which the two Houses shal! be sitting. 

Section 6—(Compensation. Privileges. Dis- 

ualification in certain cases.) 

¢ The Senators and Representatives shall receive 
@ compensation for their services to be ascertained 
by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States. They shall in a'l cases, except treason, felony, 
and breach of the peace. be privileged from arrest 
during their attendance at the session of their respect- 
tive Houses, and in going to and returning from the 
game; and for any speech or debate in either House 
“they shall not be questioned in any other place 

3. No Senator or Representative shall. during the 
time for which he was elected, be appointed to any 
Civil office under the authority of the United States 
which shall have been created, or the emoluments 
whereof shall have been increased during such time; 
and no person holding any office under the United 
States shall be a member oi either House during his 
continuance in office. 

Section 7—(House to originate all revenue 
pills. Veto. Bill may be passed by two-thirds 
of each House, notwithstanding, etc. Bill, not 
returned in ten days, to become a@ law. Pro- 
visions as to orders, concurrent resolutions, etc.) 

1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
House of Representatives, but the Senate may pro- 
pose or concur with amendments, as on other bills. 

2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of 
Representatives and the Senate shall, before it 
becomes @ law, be presented to the President of the 
United States; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if 
not, he shall return it, with his objections, to that 
House in which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter the objections at large on their journal, and 
proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration 
two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass the bill, 
it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the 
other House, by which it shall likewise be recon- 
sidered; and if approved by two-thirds of that House 
{t shall become a law. But in all such cases the votes 
of both Houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, 
and the names of the persons voting for and against 
the bill shall be entered on the journal of each House 
respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the 
President within ten days (Sundays excepted) after 
it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be 
a law in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the 
Congress by their adjournment prevent its return; 
in which case it shall not be a law, 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the 
concurrence of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives may be necessary (except on a question of 
adjournment) shall be presented to the President of 
the United States; and before the same shall take 
effect shall be approved by him, or being disapproved 
by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, according to the 
tules and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 


Section 8—(Powers of Congress.) 

1. The Congress shall have power: 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defence and general welfare of the United States; but 
all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United 


tates, 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
aay the several States, and with the Indian tribes. 

4, To establish an uniform rule of naturalization 
and uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States. 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
measures. 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting 
the securities and current coin of the United States, 
7. To establish post-offices and post-roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful 
arts by securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors the exclusive rights to their respective 
eas and discoveries. 

9, To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 


Court. 

10, To define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas, and offences against the 
law of nations. 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on land 


and water. 

12. To raise and support armies, but no appropri- 
ation of money to that use shall be for a longer term 
than two years. 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 

14. To make rules for the government and regula- 
tion of the land and naval forces, 
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scribed by Congress. 


whatsoever over such district ¢ 
miles square) as may, by eession of particular States 
and the acceptance of Congress, S ‘ 
Government of the United States, and to exercise like 
authority over all places purchased py the consent of 
the Legislature of the State in which the same shall be, 
for the erection of forts, 
docks, and other needful 


proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers and all other powers vested by this Consti- 
tution in the Government of the United States, or ib 
any department or officer thereof. 


ag any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit shall not be 
prior to the year one thousand by oe hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be 

importation, not 
person. 


of commerce or revenue 
over those of another, 


gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 


15. To provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, 
and a invasions. . 

16. fo provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the militia, and for governing such part of 
them as may be employed in the service of the United 
States, reserving to the States respectively the 
appointment of the officers, and the authority of } 
the discipline pre- | 


17. To exercise exclusive legislation im all cases 
(not exceeding ten 


training the militia according to 


become the seat of 


magazines, arsenals, dry- 
buildings. * 
18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and 


Section 9—(Provision as to_migration or 
importation of certain persons. Habeas Corpus. 
Bilis of attainder, ete. Taxes, how apportioned. 
No export duty. No commercial preference. 
Money, how drawn from Treasury, ete. No 
titular nobility. Officers not to receive presents, 


etc.) 
1. The migration or importation of such persons 


rohibited by the Congress 


i 
q 
} 
{ 
: 


posed- on such 
exceeding ten dollars for eaca 


2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 


not be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or 
invasion the public safety may require it. 


3. No bill of attainder or ex post facto jaw shall be 


passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, 
unless in proportion to the census or enumeration 
hereinbefore directed to 


be taken. 
5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 


from any State. 


6. No preference shall be given by any regulation 
to the ports of one State 
nor sball vessels bound to or 
from one State be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties 


in another. 


7. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury 
but in consequence of appropriations made by law; 
and a regular statement and account of the receipts 
and gas ate of all public money shall be pub- 
lished from time to time. 

8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States. And no person holding any office of 
profit or trust under them shall, without the consent 
of the Congress, accept of any present, emolument, 


office, or title of any kind whatever from any king, 


prince, or foreign state. 
Section 10—(States prohibited from the 
exercise of certain powers.) 

1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
confederation, grant letters of marque and reprisal, 
coin money, emit bills of credit, make anythi tg 
ebts, 

ass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law 
mpairing the obligation of contracts, or grant any 
title of nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the Con- ~ 
gress, lay any impost or duties on tmports or exports, 
potas | what may be absolutely necessary for execut- 

ts inspection laws, and the net produce of all 
duties and imposts, laid by any State on imports or 
exports, shall be for the use of the Treas of the 
United States; and all such laws shall be subject to 
the revision and control of the Congress. aig: 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Congress, 4 
lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war | 
in time of peace, enter into agreement or compact 
with another State, or with a foreign power, or engage 
in war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent 


a — 


danger 4s will not admit of delay. ‘ 


ARTICLE I. : 


Section 1—(President; his term of office. 
Electors of President; number and how 4) 
pointed. Electors to vote on same day. i- 
cation of President. On whom his duties de- 
volve in case of his removal, death, etc. Pres- 
ident’s compensation. His oath of office.) 
1. The Executive power shall be vested in a Pres- 
ident of the United States of America. He shall hold 
his office during the term of four years, and, together : 
with the Vice-President, chosen for the same term, 
Pe eich Sate ail appotnt, in such m 
. ic ate shall appoint, in such manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors 
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equal to the whole number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to which the State may be entitled in-the 
. Congress; but no Senator or Representative or person 
holding an office of trust or profit under the United 
States shall be appointed an elector. 
3. The electors shall meet in their respective States 
and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom one at 
not be an inhabitant of the same State with 
_ themselves. And they shall make a list of all the 
. bersons yoted for, and of the number of votes for 
age which list they shall sign and certify and trans- 


t, Sealed, to the seat of the Government of the 
United States, directed to the President of the 
Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in the 


. But in choosing the Presi- 
dent, the vote shall be taken by States, the repre- 
sentation from each State having one vote. A 
quorum, for this purpose, shall consist of a member 
or members from two-thirds of the States, and a 
majority of all the States shall be necessary to a 
choice. In every case, after the choice of the Presi- 
dent, the person having the greatest number of 
votes of the electors shall be the Vice President. 
But if there should remain two or more who have 
€qual votes, the Senate shall choose from them 
by ballot the Vice President.* 

4. The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors and the day on which they 

Shall give their votes, which day shall be the same 
throughout the Unifed States. 

- 5. NO person except a natural born citizen, or a 
citizen of the United States at the time of the adop- 
tion of this Constitution, shall be eligible to the 
office of President; neither shall any person be eligible 
to that office who shall not have attained to the age 
of thirty-five years and been fourteen years a resident 
“within the United States. 

In case of the removal of the President from 


charge the powers and duties of the said office, the 
Same shall devolve on the Vice President, and the 
Congress may by law provide for the case of removal, 
death, resignation, or inability, both of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, declaring what officer shall 
then act as President, and such officer shall act 
accordingly until the disability be removed or a 
President shall be elected. 

7. The President shall, at stated times, receive 


be increased nor diminished during the period for 
which he shall have been elected, and he shall not 
receive within that period any other emolument 
from the United States, or any of them. 

-_ 8. Before he enter on the execution of his office 
he shall take the following oath or affirmation: 

"I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 
oben and defend the Constitution of the United 

tates.” 

Section 2—(President to be Commander-in- 

Chief. He may require opinions of Cabinet 
etc., may pardon. Treaty-making 
poner. Nomination of certain officers. When 

esident may fill vacancies.) 

1. The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, and 
of the militia of the several States when called into 
the actual service of the United States; he may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the_ principal 
officer in each of the executive departments upoa 
any subject relating to the duties of their respective 
offices, and he shall have power to grant reprieves 
and pardons for offences against the United States 
except in cases of impeachment. . 

2. He shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; 
and he shall nominate and by and with the advice 


6. 
office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to dis- 


‘for his services a compensation which shall neither 
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vacancies they may happen during the recess of the 
Senate by granting commissions, which shall expire 
at the end of their next session. 

Section 3-—(President shall communicate to 
Congress. He may conyene and adjourn Con- 
gress, in case of disagreement, etc. Shall receive 
Ambassadors, execute laws, and commission 
officers.) 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he 
Shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or 
either of them, and in case of disagreement between 
them with respect to the time of adjournment, he 
may adjourn them to such time as he shall think 
proper; he shall receive ambassadors and other 
public ministers; he shall take care that the laws 
be faithfully -executed, and shall commission all 
the officers of the United States. 

Section 4—(All civil offices forfeited for 
certain crimes.) 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers 
of the United States shall be removed from office 
on impeachment for and conviction of treason, 
bribery or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 


ARTICLE Ill. 
Section 1—(Judicial powers. Tenure. 
pensation.) 

The judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish. The judges, both of the Supreme 
and inferior courts, shall hold their offices during 
good behavior, and shall at stated times receive for 
their services a compensation which shall not be 
diminished during their continuance in office, 

Section 2—(Judicial power; to what_cases it 


Com- 


extends, Original jurisdiction of Supreme 
Court. Appellate. Trial by jury, etc. Trial, 
where.) : 


1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in 
law and equity arising under this Constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their authority; to all 
eases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United 
States shall be a party; to controversies. between 
two or more States, between a State and citizens 
of another State, between citizens. of different 
States, between citizens of the same State claiming 
lands under grants of different States, and between 
a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, 
citizens, or subjects. ee 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers, and consuls, and those in which a State 
shall be party, the Supreme Court shall have original 
jurisdiction. In all the other cases before mentioned 
the Supreme Court sbhali have appellate jurisdiction 
both as to law and fact, with such exceptions and 
under such regulations as the Congress shall make. 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 
peachment, shall be by jury, and such trial shall be 
held in the State where the said crimes shall have 
been committed; but when not committed within 
any State the trial shall be at such place or places 
as the Congress may by law have directed. i 

Section 3—(Treason defined. Proof of. 

Punishment of.) " 

1. Treason against the United States shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adhering 
to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 
No person shall be convicted of treason unless on 
the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt 
act, or on confession in open court. 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the 
punishment of treason. but no attainder of treason 
shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture except 
during the life of the person attained. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Section 1—(Each State to give credit to the 
publie acts, etc., of every other State.) 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each State 
to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings 
of every other State. And the Congress may by 
general laws prescribe the manner in which such 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and 
the effect thereof. 

Section 2—(Privileges of citizens of each 

State. Fugitives from justice to be delivered 
Persons held to service having escaped, 

to be delivered up.) 

1, The citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States. : 

2. A person charged in any State with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, and 
pe found in another State, shall, on demand of the 
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Executive authority of the State from which he fled, 
be delivered up, to be removed to the State having 
jurisdiction of the crime. 

"No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into another 
shall in consequence of any law or regulation therein, 
be discharged from such service or labor, but shall 
be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due. 

Section 3—(Admission of new States. Power 
of Congress over territory and other property.) 

lL. New States may be admitted by the Congress 
into this Union; but no new State shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other State, 
nor any State be formed by the “junction of two 

‘or. more States, or parts of States, without the 
consent of the Legislatures of the States eoncerned, 
as well as of the Congress. 

2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States; and nothing in this Constitution 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
the United States, or of any particular State. 

Section 4—(Republican form of government 
guaranteed Each State to be protected.) 

The United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a Republican form of government, 
and shall protect each of them against invasion, and, 
on application of the Legislature, or of the Execu- 
tive (when the Legislature cannot be convened), 
against domestic violence. 


ARTICLE V. 
(Constitution; how amended. Proviso.) 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses 
shall deem it necessary, shali propose amendments 
to this Constitution, or, on the application. of the 
Legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 
eall a convention for proposing amendments, which, 
in either case, shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
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poses, as part of this Constitution, when ratified by 
the Legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, 
or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one 
or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by 
the Congress; provided that no amendment which 
may be made prior to the year one eight- 
hundred and eight skall in any manner atfect the 
first and fourth clauses in_the Ninth Section of the 
First Artiele; and that no State, without its consent, 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 


ARTICLE VI. 

(Certain debts, etc., declared valid. Suprem- 
acy of Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 
United States. Oath to support. Constitution, 
by whom taken. No religious test.) 

L. All debts contracted and engagements entered 
into before the adoption of this Constitution shall 
be as-valid against the United States under this 
Constitution as under the Confederation. 

2. This Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance f and 
all treaties made, or which shall be made, under the 
authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land, and the judges in every State shall 
be-bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

3. The Senators and Representatives before men- 
tioned, and the members of the several State Legis- 
latures, and all executive and judieial officers, both 
of the United States and of the several States, shall 
be bound by oath or affirmation to support this 
Constitution; but no religious test shall ever be 
required as 2 qualification to any office or public 
trust under the United States. 


ARTICLE VII. 
(What ratification shall establish Constitution.) 
The ratification of the Conventions of nine States 
shall be sufficient for the establishment of this Con- 
stitution between the States so ratifying the same. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Opposition in and out of Congress to the Con- 
stitution, in that it was not sufficiently explicit 
fis to individual and State rights, led to an agree 
ment to submit to the people immediately after 
the adoption of the Constitution a number of safe- 
guarding amendments. 

‘And so it was that the First Congress, at its 
first session, at the City of New York, Sept, 25, 
41789, adopted and submitted to the States’ twelve 

roposed amendments—A Bilt of Rights. as it was 

len and ever since has been popularly called. 
Ten of these amendments (now commonly known 
fig one to ten inclusive, but in reality three to twelve 
inclusive) were ratified by the States as follows— 
New Jersey, Nov. 20, 1789; Maryland, Dec. 19, 1789; 
North Carolina, Dec. 22, 1789; South Carolina, Jan. 
19, 1790; New Hampshire, Jan. 25, 1790; Delaware, 
Jan. 28, 1790; Pennsylvania, March 10, 1790; 
New York, March 27, 1790; Rhode Island, June 
15, 1790; Vermont, Nov. 3, 1791; Virginia, Dee. 
15, 1791. No ratification by Connecticut, Georgia 
or Massachusetts is on record, These original 
ten ratified amendments appear in order below as 
Articles I, to X. inclusive, 

The two of the original proposed amendments 
which were not ratified by the necessary number 
of States related, the first to apportionment of 
Representatives; the second, to compensation of 
members of Congress. 


TITLES OF NOBILITY. 


Congress, May 1, 1810, proposed to the States 
the following Amendment to the Constitution: 


“Tf any citizen of the United States shall accept, 
claim, receive, or retain any title of nobility or 
honor, or shall, without the consent of Congress, 
accept and retain any present, pension, office, or 
emolument of any kind whatever, from any emperor, 
king, prince or foreign power, such person shall 
cease to be a citizen of the United States and shall 
be incapable of holding any office of trust or profit 
under them or either of them.” 7 


It was ratified by Maryland, Dee, 25, 
Kentucky, Jan. 31, 1811; Ohio, Jan. 31, 
Delaware, Feb. 2, 1811; Pennsylvania, Feb. 6, 
1811; New Jersey, Feb. 13, 1811; Oct. 
24, 1811; Tennessee, Nov. 21, 1811; Georgia, Dec. 
13, 1811; North Carolina, Dec. 23, 1811; Massachu- 
setts, Feb. 27, 1812; New Hampshire. Dec. 10, 1812. 


Rejected by New York (Senate), Mareh 12, 1811; 


1810; 
1811; 


Connecticut, May session, 1813; South Carolina, 
approved by Senate Nov. 28, 1811, un- 
favorably in House and not further considered 


Dec. 7. 1813; Rhode Island, Sept. 15, 1814. 


The amendment failed, not having sufficient 
ratifications, 


AMENDMENT TO PROHIBIT THE CONSTITUTION FROM ABOLISHING GR 
INTERFERING WITH SLAVERY. 
(The Corwin Amendment.) 


Congress, March 2, 1861, proposed to the States 
the following Amendment to the Constitution: 

“No amendment shall be made to the Constitu- 
tlon which will authorize or give to Congress the 
rt Sad to abolish or interfere, within any State, 
with the domestic institutions thereof, including 
that of ons held to labor or service by the laws 
of said State.” 

Ratified by Ohio, March 13, 1861; Maryland, 
Jan. 10, 1862; Illinois (convention), Feb. 14, - 
The amendment failed, for lack of a sufficient 
number of ratifications. 


THE TEN ORIGINAL AMENDMENTS. 
(They were declared in force December 15, 1791.) 
ARTICLE I. 

Religious Establishment Prohibited 
Freedom of Speech, of the Press, and 

Right to Petition. 
Congress shall make no law respecting an esta 
Ushment of religion, or prohibiting the tee rere 


thereof; or abridging the freedom of sneech or of. 


the press; or the right of the people peaceably to 


assemble and to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances. 


ARTICLE II. 
— to Keep and Bear Armas. : 
A well-regulated militia being necessary to the. 
security of a free State, the right of. the people to 
keep and bear arms shall not be infringed.  - i 

ARTICLE Ill. 
No Soldier to Be Quartered im Any 

" House, Unless, Etc. E : 
No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in 
any house without the consent of the owner, nor in 
time of war but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 


ARTICLE IV. 5 
Right of Search and Seizure Regulated. 
The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses; papers, and effects, against unreason- 
able searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
ae Pap Pile iss aa ee m probable 
y oath or af ation, 
ticularly describing the place to 1 Sed 
the persons or things to’ be seized. 
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ARTICLE V. 
Provisions Concerning Prosecution, 
Trial and Punishment.—Private Prop- 
erty Not to Be Taken for Public Use, 
Without Compensation. 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital o: 
other infamous crime unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising 
in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in 
actual service, in time of war or public danger; nor 
shall any person be subject for the same oifense to be 
twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be com- 

lied in any criminal case to be a witness against 

mself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law; nor shall private property 
taken for public use without just compensation. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Right to Speedy Trial, Witnesses, Etc. 

Tn all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed, which districts shall have been 
Z previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of 
the nature and cause of the accusation; to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him; to have com- 
Dulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, 
and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 

ARTICLE VII. 
Right of Trial by Jury. 
e In suits at common law, where the value in contro- 

6 versy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by 

; jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury 
. Shall be otherwise re-examined in any court of the 
United States than according to the rules of the 


common law. 
: ARTICLE VIII. 
Excessive Bail or Fines and Cruel Pun- 
hment Prohibited. . 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 


inflicted. 
ARTICLE Ix. 
Rule of Construction of Constitution. 
The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rid shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X. 
Rights of States Under Constitution. 
The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are oma to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 


ARTICLE XI. 
s Judicial Powers Construed. 
The following amendment was de ate to the Legis- 
» Watures of the several States by the Third Congress on 
3 the 5th of March, 1794, and was declared to have been 
| ratified in a message from the President to Congress, 
dated Jan. 8, 1798, 

The judicial power of the United States shall not 
‘be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, 
commenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
: States, by citizens of another State, or by citizens or 
; subjects of any foreign state. 


ARTICLE XIi. 
Manner of Choosing President and 
Vice-President. 

The following amendment wus proposed to the Legis- 
tatures of the several States by the Eighth Congress on 
the 12th of December, 1803, and was declared to have 

- been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 


State, dated September 25, 1804. It was ratified by 
all the States except Connecticut, Delaware, Massa- 
chusetts, and New Hampshire. 


The Electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
shall not be an inhabitant of the 


sentatives 
| President, 
_ shail be taken by States, 


ic - < 
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State having one vote; a quorum for this purpose 

consist of a member or members from bworthinas of 
the States. and a majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a choice. And if the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall not choose a President, whenever the 
right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in the case of the 
death or other constitutional disability of the Pres- 
ident. The person having the greatest number of 
yotes as Vice-President shall be the Vice-President 
if such number be a majority of the whole number of 
Electors appointed, and if no person have a majority, 
then from the two highest numbers on the list the 
Senate shall choose the Vice-President; a quorum for 
the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole 
number of Senators, and a majority of the whole 
number shall be necessary to a choice. But no person 
constitutionally ineligible to the office of President 
eens eligible to that of Vice-President of the United 


ARTICLE XIIl. 
Slayery Abolished. 

The following amendment was proposed to the Legts- 
tatures of the several States by the Thirty-eighth Congress 
on the 1st of February, 1865, and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of State 
dated December 18, 1865. It was rejected by Delaware 
and Kentucky: was conditionally ratified by Alabama 
and Mississippi: and Texas took no. action. 

1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the 
multe States, or any place subject to their jurisdic- 
ion, 

2. Congress shall haye power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XIV. j 
Citizenship Rights Not to Be Abridged. 

The following, popularly known as the Reconstruction 
Antendment, was proposed to the Legislatures of the 
several States by the T'hirty-ninth Congress on the 16th 
of June, 1866, and was declared to have been ratified in 
a proclamation by the Secretary of State, dated July 28, 
1868. The amendment got the support of 23 Northern 
States: tt was rejected by Delaware, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, and 10 Southern States. California took no action. 
Subsequently it was ratified by the 10 Southern States, 

1. All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are’ 
citizens of the United States and of the State wherein 
they reside. No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States; nor shall any State 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 


Apportionment of Representatives in Congress. 
2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the 
several States according to their respective numbers, 
counting the whole number of persons in each State 
excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to 
vote at any election for the choice of Electors for, 
President and Vice-President of the United States,” 
Representatives in Congress, the executive and 
judicial officers of a State, or the members of the 
Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhab- 
itantsofsuch State, being of twenty-one years of age, 
and citizens of the United States, or in apy way’ 
abridged, except for participation in rebellion or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein shall be 
reduced in the proportion which the number of such 
male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male 
citizens twenty-one years of age in such State. 


Power of Congress to Remove Disabilities.; 

of United States Officials for Rebellion... 

3. No person shall be a Senator or Representative; 
in Congress, or Elector of President and Vice-Presl-, 
dent or holding any office, civil or military, under the: 
United States, or under any State, who, having: 
previously taken an oath, as a member of Congress, 
or as an Officer of the United States, or as a member 
of any State Legislature or as an executive or judiciah. 
officer of any State, to support the Constitution of the 
United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or 
rebellion against the same, or given aid and comfort 
to the enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a vote 
of two-thirds of each House, remove such disability. 

What Public Debts Are Valid. 

4, The validity of the public debt of the United 
States, authorized by law, including debts incurred 
for payment of pensions and bounties for services in 
ressing insurrection and rebellion, shall not be 
uestioned. But neither the United States nor any 
tate shall assume or pay any debt or obligation 


incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against 


the United States, or any claim for the loss or emsn~- 
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Enforcement of the National Prohibition Act was in 
effet at 12 P. M., January 16, 1920, except as to 
certain sections of Title Il. wherein other dates were 


specified. 2 
Early in 1920, the validity of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was upheld by the Supreme Court of the a 
States. in suits 10 void, brought by the States of Rhode 
Island and New Jersey, and by various brewers and 
distillers. 5 

1. Aiter one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, Or transportation of 
intoxicating liquors within, the importation thereof 
into, or the exportation thereof from the United 
States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof for beverage Purposes is hereby prohibited. 

2. The Congress and the several States shall have 
concutrent power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation. 

3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by the Legislatures of the several States, a3 
provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the States 
by the Congress. 


ARTICLE XIX. 


Giving Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women. 

The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
latures of the several States by the Sixty-Sifih Congress, 
having been adopted by the House of Representatives, 
May 21, 1919, and by the Senate, June 4, 1919. _€n 
August 26, 1920, the United States Secretary of Staie 
proclaimed tt in effect, having been adopied (June 10, 
1919-August 18, 1920) by three-quarters of the Siaies. 
The Tennessee House, August 31, rescinded tis ratifi- 
cation, 47 to 24. 

1. The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. 

2. Congress shall have power, by. appropriate 
legislation, to enforce the provisions of this article. 


cipation of any slave; but all such debts, obligations, 
and elaims shall be held Wlegal and void. 

5. The Congress shall have power to enforce by 
appropriate legislation the provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XV. 
Equal Rights for White and Colored Citizens. 

The folowing amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
latures of the several States by the Fortieth Congress on 
the 27th of February, 1869, and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State. dated March 30, 1870. It was not acted on by 
Tennessee: tt was rejected by California, Delaware, 
Kentucky, Maryland, and Oregon. ratified by the 
remaining $0 States. New_York rescinded ts Tatifi- 
cation January &, 1870. New Jersey rejected tt in 
1870, but ratified tt in 1871. 

1. The right of the citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of race, eolor, OF 
previous condition of servitude. 

2. The Congress shall have power to enforce the 
provisions of this article by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
Income Taxes Authorized. 

The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
jotures of the several States by the Sizty-first Congress 
6n the 12th day of July, 1909, and was declared to have 
been ratified tn a proclamation by the Secretary of State, 
dated February 26, 1918. The income tar amendment 
mas ratified by ali the States except Connecticut, Flor- 
ida, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, and Virginia, 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes on incomes, from whatever sources derived, 
without apportionment among the several States, 
and without regard to amy census Or enumeration. 


ARTICLE XVII. 
United States Senators to Be Elected by 
; Direct Popular Vote. 

The following amendment was proposed to the Legts- 
tatures of the several States by the Sizty-second Congress 
on the 16th day of May, 1912, and was declared to have 
been $A ted in @ proclamation by the Secretary of State, 
dated May 31, 1913. It got the vote of all the States 
except Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippt, Rhode Island, 
South Carotina, Utah, and Virginia. 

1. The Senate of ihe United States shall be com~- 
posed of two Senators from each State, elected by 
the people thereof, for six years; and each Senator 
shall have one vote. The electors in each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most Dumerous branch of the State Legislatures. 

Wacancies in Senatorships, When Gov- 
ernor May Fill by Appointment. 

2. When vacancies happen in the representation 
of any State in the Senate, the executive authority 
of such State shall issue writs of election to fill such 

‘vacancies: Provided, That the Legislature of any 
State may empower the Executive thereof to make 
temporary appointment until the people fill the 
vacancies by election as the Legislature may direct. 

3, This amendment shall not be so construed as to 
affect the election or term of any Senator chosen 
before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution. 


THE PROPOSED ARTICLE XX. 
Federal Regulation of Child Labor, 


The following amendment was proposed to the Legts- 
latures of the several States by the Sitty-eighth Congress, 
having been adopted as a_ joint resolution by the 
House of Representatives (297 to 69) on April 26, 1924, 
and by the Senate (61 to 23) on June 2, 1924. 

Section 1—The Congress shall have power to 
timit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons 
under eighteen years of age. 

Section 2—The powe. of the several States 
is unimpaired by this article except that the 
operation of State laws shall be musyeuda’ to 
the extent necessary to give effect to legislation 
enacted by the Congress. 

Five states have adopted | the Amendment— 
Sa Arkansas, California, Montana, and Wis- 
consin. 

Six states have taken no definite action—Alabama 
Illinois, Mississippi, New Jersey. New York, and 
es zs been ratitled b H Leg 

t has been ratifled by one House of the islature 
in New Mexico, and Nevada. 

It has been rejected by both Houses, in Connecti- 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
; Liquor Prohibition Amendment. 
The following amendment was proposed to the Legis~ 
latures of the several States by the Sixiy-fifth Congress, 
December 18, 1917: and on January 29, 1919. the 
United States Secretary of State prociaimed tis adoption 
by 36 States, and declared tt in effect on January 16, 


by ali the 


Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachuset Minne- 
sota, Missouri, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
oan Hie ort ae eee nt, ‘Vireinia, Wash 
, Texas, 4 ermont, - 
Se dante Wi jected "by. ia n 
e@ amendment was re) one ouss 
Idaho, Louisiana, Michigan, Noprase Sort 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, and Wy . 
A vote was indefinitely postponed by one House, 


i 


The amendment ultimately was adopted 
States except Connecticut and Rhode Island. 


+A LAW AGAINST THREATENING THE PRESIDENT. 
‘The following federal law, inspired by the assassina- | the President, shall upon conviction fined , 
tion of President McKinley, makes it specifically a | exceeding $1,000 or imprisoned not exceeding tive 


‘erime to threaten to kill or harm the Chief Executive | 74%. 08 both. ee 
Approved, February 14, 1917. (39 Stat. 919. 
of the Nation. Sec. 140.” Wh en euinae and wilt 


Chap. 64—U. 8. Statutes—An act to pu ish By 


ni 
persons who make threats against the President | States, or any other person duly authorized, in serv- : 


a ae Senate and House of Repre- or wegen) or any rul 

neato ihe Ustad States of Ameren ia Congres | East gr Judicial welt progsa of an enue of the 
Greece ive eee cy Sok | ee cea aoe a 
bilce of by aay letter carrir any Tete paper, wri | fficer, or dtner person, so duly autnoriza, n 


threat to take the Hfe or to inflict bodily harm u arrant, writ or esa 
ae aunt of tke ciation States, or wo Knowiugig: | onell Da Se ee ean cheeanaieanen meet 


or willfully otherwise makes any such threat against | and imprisoned not more than one year. 
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4  States—The Tariff Act of 1922. 
—  VHe Savile Act of 1922. 


‘he Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act was signed 
Sept. 21, er and it went 


passed the House (210 to 90) on Sept. 
a3 adopted by the Senate (43 to 28) on | $308,025,125.17. 


ms receipts for the fiscal year 1922-23 
FLEXIBLE TARIFF CHANGES IN DUTIES BY PROCLAMATION OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Were $561,928,867; 1923-24, $545,637,504; ; 
“ESE geta20; 1925-26; $579,430,093, 1936-27, 608 


The Underwood-Simmons law ylelded in 1921-22 
$318,891,395.86 int : the vara in broughe 
* 3 A Teas . 
last year of its operation. = Aoi ees ~ 


Commodity. Date of Effective abi E ES 
: Proclamation. Date. Par. Tariff act of 1922. Proclaime d rate. 
MUR eis fe of5'0->- 0.9.07 Mar. 7, 1924 | Apr. 6, 1924 729 | 30c bu. of 60 Ibs. 42c¢ bn, Y +s 
; Mar. 7, 1924 | Apr. 6, 1924 729 | 78c per 100 Ibs. $1.04 ber 100 Ibs. “ 
Mar. 7, 1924 | Apr. 6, 1924 730 | 15% ad valorem 74% ad valorem  — 
.+---| May 6, 1924 | June 5, 1924 83 | 3 cents per Ib. 414 cents per Ib, =a 
- te May 19, 1924 | June 18, 1924 12 | 4 cents per lb. 6 cents per Ib. “ & 
of . y 3 <j 
z 2 | Noy. 14, 1924! Noy. 29, 1924) 1&5 | 25% ad valorem ei ad valorem. Om 
_ Oxalic acid.............| Dec. 29, 1924 | Jan. 28, 1925 1 | 4 cents per pound 6 aoe oor pounds 
_ Potassium chlorate.’ ||‘) Apr. 11; 1925 | May 11.1925 | _ 80 | 134 cents per pound | 254 cents per pound 
Live bob-white quail Oct. 3, 1925 | Nov. 2, 1925 711 | 50 cents each 25 cents each 4 
ce <3: valued at $5! or | : 
_ Taximeters. . ..| Dee. 12, 1925 | Dec. 27, 1925] 368 | $3 each plus Be pte 
: ‘| ad valorem ‘ 5 
'3 sewed straw hats. | Feb. 12, 1926 | Mar. 14, 1926 | 1406 | 60% ad valorem % ad valorem — = 
: ee = 39.50 or 
| ess per dozen. =~ 
CE eee | Mar. 6, 1926 | Apr. 5, 1926 709 | 8 cents per pound | 12 cents per Ib. - 
.| June 21, 1926 | July 21, 1926 396 | 60% ad valorem 72% ad valorem > Se 
Ri } Oct. 14, 1926 | Nov. 13, 1926| 410 | 33 1-3% ad valor. 16 2-3% advalor, 
Of J......<......} NOV. 27, 1926°| Dec. 27, 1926 4 | 12¢ per gallon 18c per gallon a> aye 
_ Iron in pigs and tron kent.) Feb. 23, 1927 | Mar. 25, 1927] 301 | _75¢ per ton $1.1234 per ton <9 
G pd leaf,.:............] Feb. 23, 1927 | Mar. 25, 1927 383 | 55¢e per 100 leaves |8244c per 100 leaves. 
ae ditional duties H eo mee poe. 6n-=5 
i jJeaves exceeding -8” X 3 3-8”. i He: 
-| June 8, 1927 | July 8, 1927 710 5¢ per Ib. ee poe 7 4o pe ante n 
. ess than : ess than ‘Tie ® 
pate July 20, 1927 | Aug. 19, 1927 27 | 40% ad valororn and| 20% ad me bes EN = 
7 cents Ib. on % cents Ib. on 
American selling} American selling 
= ° price. price. ‘ ¢ 3 
i eae Oct. 31, 1927 | Nov. 30, 1927 27 |40% ad valorem and |20% ad valorem and 
7 “cents Ib. on| 3% cents Ib. on a 
American selling srnericas selling 
é ce. ce, . 
St Prk Nov. 10, 1927 | Dec. 10, 1927 204 5-t6e. per Ib, 5-d20. per ibs 944 
Oe Noy. 10, 1927 | Dec. 10, 1927 204 | 5-8c. per Ib, 15-16c, perlb, 
ed or pitted] Dec. 3, 1927 ; Jan. 2, 1928 737 | 2 cents Ib. 3 cents Ib. Ade os 
Pere oad Feb. 13, 1928 | Feb. 28, 1928 | 1022 | 35% ad valorem on| 35% ad valorem on ‘¢ 
oreign value. Ae selling 
ce. tia 
12 132 conta Wi ere a 


» 
BAS 2 
The power of the President to alter rates of 
ae LA Soae for under Title III. Section 315 
es : 

(a) Whenever the President, upon investigation 
of e differences In costs of production of articles 
_ the growth or product of the United States, and 

of like or similar articles the growth or product 


m0 
own that the duties fixed in the act do not equalize 
differences, he shull ascertain the differences 


peeualize the same. 
Such changed rate or rates of duty- become ef- 
ive thirty days after the date of the President's 
td lamation. 
The right to change any rate of duty is restricted 
to a total increase or decrease of 50 per centum 
of the rate specified in the act. These rates of 
_ duty are to be based upon foreign valuation. 


‘b) Whenever the president upon investigation | 


it thereby shown that the cost differences 
be equalized by proceeding under sub- 
m (a) he is empowered to proclaim a change 
. American selling price as the basis of the 
orem duty fixed in the act. - 
action is taken by the President to base 
of duty upon the American selling price 
Bae ere be raed a pepso Be 50 per 
nor shail any such ra ic. “ 
ch ate. or tates of duty become effective fifteen 
lamation of the President. 


ch 


ining the differences tn’ costs of | 


under subdivisions (a) snd (b) the 


ting- foreign countries, finds it thereby | 


and determine and proclaim a rate of duty which | 


| section are required to be made by the Unitet — 


1 cent Ib 


- —_ 
_ On Aug. 31, 1928, the President by proclamation, raised the duty on sodium silico fluoride trom 25 per a 
cent on the foreign value to 25 per cent on the selling value in the United States. Sed 


FLEXIBLE TARIFF PROVISIONS. “a 


b- 
: 
President, in so far as he finds It practicable, shall — 
‘take into consideration: - 
(1) The differences in conditions {n production, — 
including wages, costs of material, and other items 
in costs of production of such or similiar articles 
in the United States and in competing foreign — 
countries. t ~ 
(2) The differences in the wholesale selling prices — BL 
ot domestic and foreign articles In the principal 
markets of the United States. - 
(3) Advantages granted to a foreign producer by 
a foreign Government, or by a person, partnership, 
corporation, or association In a forelgn country. 
(4) Any other advantages or disadvantages in 
competition. Die i 
Investigations to assist the President under this 


and no proclamation _ 
shall haya - 


States Tariff Commission, 
shall be issued until such investigation 
been made. ‘ 


PUBLIC HEARINGS REQUIRED ~ 


The commission is required to give reasonable 
public notice of its hearings and to give reasonable 
opportunity to parties interested to be present, to 
produce evidence. and to be heard. The commis- 
sion is authorized to adopt such reasonable pro- 
cedure and rules, as it may deem necessary 

Whenever the President determines that the 
differences in costs of production which led to a 
[ie esi have changed or no longer exist, he 

empowered to modify or terminate the same. 

The President cannot transfer a dutiable article 


Mh ae a 


see 


‘ 
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he free list, or an article on the free list to the 
Ritlable list, or substitute an ad valorem rate for 
a specifie rate, or a specific rate for an ad valorem 
rate. Nor can he increase a rate beyond the maxi- 
mum ad valorem rate in the Tariff of 1922. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION 


Section 316 makes unlawful unfair methods of 
competition and unfair acts of importation which 
have the effect or tendency to injure or destroy 
an industry in the United States efficiently and 
economically operated, or to prevent the establish- 
ment of such industry. The Tariff Commission 1s 
authorized to investigate and report upon such 
methods and acts, and its findings are to be con- 
clusive if supported by evidence; the offending 
parties may be given a rehearing by the commission; 
appeal may be taken to the United States Court of 
Customs Appeals and its decision shall be final, 
except that the subject may be reviewed by the 
United States Supreme Court. In such cases the 
President shail increase the duties upon the article 
or articles in question by not less than 10 per centum 
ad valorem or more than 50 per centum ad valorem; 
or the articles may be excluded from entry into 
the United States. The President's decision is 
conclusive, but he can modify it thereafter as the 
facts may warrant. 


RETALIATORY PROVISIONS. 


Section 317 provides that when any forelgn 
country discriminates against articles wholly or in part 
the product or products of this country, by imposing, 
directly or indirectly, any charge, fee, duty, exaction, 
Classification, regulation or Mmitation, which places 
the commerce of the United States at a disadvant 
age compared with the commerce of any foreign- 
country and the President finds in fact that said 
foreign country has done and continues so to do, 
and that the American public interest will be served 
thereby, he shal) by proclamation declare such new 
and additional rates of duty as will offset the bur- 
dens placed upon our commerce, not exceeding 50 per 
centum ad valorem on the commodities from the 
offending country or countries named in his procla- 
mation; or he may by proclamation exclude the 
‘articles named. ‘The provisions of a proclamation 
become effective thirty days after its date. It is the 
duty of the Tariff Commission to continually make 
investigation concerning the welfare of our com- 
merce abroad and to bring to the attention of the 
President any discrimination. 

In. order to we prompt effect to the flexible 
tariff and retaliatory provisions of the act, the 
Tariff Commission, under Section 318, is among 
other things directed to obtain and compile and 
have ready for prompt use the conversion costs, 
costs of production, Import costs, growers’, man- 
ufacturers’ or producers’ selling prices at home and 
in the manufacturing, producing and growing 
centres of forelgn countries which export to the 
United States competitive articles. 


TWELVE-MILE LIMIT. 


The act continues the zone of search and seizure 
at sea,at twelve miles. The chief application of 
this provision, now, is in prohibition enforcement. 

The more important rates in the tariff law are 

Iven below, with the corresponding rates in the 

‘ayne-Aldrich (Republican) tariff law of 1911, 
and in the Underwood (Democratic) law of 1914: 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


Cattle, 144 or 2 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
tat $2 a head to 2744" ad valorem; Underwood, 
ree, 

Sheep and goats, $2 a head; Payne-Aldrich, 
75 cents or $1.50; Underwood, free. 

Fresh lamb, 4 cents a pound: Payne-Aldrich, 
1 psoateemnats free. ra 

logs, 4% cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, $1.50 a 
heads maslereaed, free. 3 . be 

Bacon an ams, cents a pound; Payne- 
Aldrich, 4 cents a pound; Underwood, free. ss 

Lard, 1 cont a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 1% cents; 
Underwood, free; lard compounds and substitutes, 
4 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich (no corresponding 

_ provision); Underwood, free. 

k, fresh, 244 cents a gallon; Payne-Aldrich, 
2 cents; Underwood, free; buttermilk, 1 cent a 
gallon; Payne-Aldrich and Underwood (no corre- 
sponding pre vision); cream, 20 cents a gallon; 
A lua 5 cents; Underwood, free. 

ilk, condensed or evaporated, unsweetened, 1 


var &@ pound; sweetened, 144 cents a pound; Payne- 


Aldrich, 2 cents in each case; Underwood, 


Butter and oleomargarine, and other butter 
substitutes, A ‘arr = Uaean seme to 12 mee 
y proclamation of President der 

Bection 315 of Tariff Act of 1922, effective PAH 


per pound 
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5, 1926 (TD41388); Payne-Aldrich, 6 cents; Under- 
wood, 244 cents. 


not less than 25% 
cents; Underwood, 20% 


3 cents; Underwood, 1 cent; poultry, 
a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 5 cents; Underwood, 2 
cents. 

Payne-Aldrich, 5 cents 2 
cents a gallon; Underwood, 10 cents a gallon. 


$150 each, 
20%; 
tively; Underwood, 10%. 
halibut, 
a pound; Underwood, free; other fresh or frozen 
fish, 1 
pound; Underwood, free. 


cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
and 1 cent a pound respectively; Underwood, free. 


0 
cents; Underwood, 15 cents; barley flours, 2 cents 
@ pound; Payne-Aldrich, same; 


cents; Underwood, free; cornmeal, 30 cents per 100 
pounds; 


Aldrich, 134 cents; Underwood, 1 cen 
Underwood, 6 cents. 


pounds; Payne-Aldrich, 1 cent a pound; Under- 
wood, 30 


same; Underwood, 
Underwood, free. 
cents; Underwood, free. 
Aldrich, 25%; 
cents; Underwood, 10 cents. 

a pound; Payne-Aldrich and Underwood,. free 
Underwood, 2 cents 


Payne-Aldrich, fresh, 244 cents; Underwood, fresh, 
2 cents. 


cents; Underwood, 2 cents. 


eents; Underwood, 18 cents per package to 44 cent 
per pound. 


pound; Payne-Aidrich, 
cents per package to 14 cent per pound. 


lon; Payne-Aldrich, 2. 
wood, 15 cepts a gallon. 


Aldrich, 25 cents 
ripe, 10 cents per 


cent; Underwood, 4 cent 


2 bstitutes, 5 cents a pound, but 
Chere one oe: ad valorem;t Payne-Aldrich, 6 


3 “cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 


Poultry, live, qd 6 conta 


$ 
# 
; 


in the shell, 8 cents a dozen; 
dozen; Underwood, free. 


3 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 20 


Eg¢s of poultry, 


nde 


Honey, 


oF 


Ss d mules, valued at not more than 
ery 27330 each: valued at over ‘$150 each, 
Payne-Aldrich, $30 each and 25% respec- 


mackerel and 


Fresh or frozen salmon, 
cent 


2 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 1 


nae etd 


cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 34 cent per 


pickied or salted, 1 


Herring and mackerel, 
4% cent a pound; 


Barley, 20 cents a bushel; Payne-Aldrich, 3 


Underwood, 1 cent. 


Corn, 15 cents a bushel; Payne-Aldrich, 15 


Payne-Aldrich, 40 cents; Underwood, free. 
Macaroni and noodles, 2 cents a pound; Payne- 


Oats, 15 cents a bushel; ee Alan 15 cents; 
Oatmeal, rolled oats, etc., 80 cents per 100 
cents per 100 pounds. 

Milled rice, 2 oan * pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
Rye, 15 cents a bushel; Payne-Aldrich, 10 cents; 
Wheat, 30 cents a bushel;* Payne-Aldrich, 25 
Wheat flour, 78 cents ne 100 pounds;+ Payne- 


Underwood, free. 
bushel; -.Payne-Aldrich, 25 


Apples, 25 cents a 
Apricots, green, ripe, dried, or in brine, 4 cent 
Cider, 5 cents a gallon; Payne-Aldrich, 5 cents; 


Figs, fresh, dried, or in brine, 2 cents a pound; 


Raisins, 2 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 244 
Lemons, 2 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 144 


Limes, oranges and grapefruit, 


1 cent; 


1 cent a 
Underwood, 18 
Olives, in brine, green or ripe, 20 cents a gal- 
and 15 cents a gallon; Under- 
Peaches and pears, 4 cent_a pound; Payne- 
es Underwood, green, 
ushel. : 
Pineapples, %*4 cent each; Payne-Aldrich, 4-5 
Marmalades, jellies and fruit butters, 35%; 
Payne-Aldrich, marmalades and fruit butters, 1 
= a pound and 35%; jellies, 35%; Underwood 


Almonds, unshelled, 4% cents a pound; Payne- 
Aldrich, 4 cents; Underwood, 3 cents; shelled, 14 
bane o pound; Payne-Aldrich, 6 cents; Underwood, 

cents, : 

Brazil nuts, 1 cent a pound; Payne-Aldric! 
sae Underwood, 1 cent on * srs: MAHER. 

ocoanut meat, shredde cents a. pound; 
Payne-Aldneh and Underwood, gr eeres a podad. 

eanuts, unshelled, 3 cents a pound; Payne- 
Aan, a cae 1 ag atest = cent a 
pound; shelled, 4 cents a pound; ; 
cont Underwood, sf cant War A 

eas, green or e cent @ pound; Payne- 
Aldrich, 25 cents per bushel; Underwood, 
per bushel of fixty pounds. ; By cout 


a ee ee ee 


*Increased to 42 cents per bushel by proclamation 
of President under Section 315 of Tariff Act of 
922, effective April 6, 1924 (TD40069). 

tincreased to $1.04 per 100 pounds by prociama- 
tion of President under Section 315 of Paritt Act 
of 1922, effective April 6, 1924 (TD40069). 

{Duties on cheese of Emmenthaler type increased. 
14 cents_per pares but, not less than 3744% ad 
ey residential proclamation lective 


a4 Payne Aldeih, 40 cents 
C derwoo , 20 cents a bushe 
Irish pota 50 Tonks p per 100 pouids: P 


Payne- 
rich, 25 Bb vconts 3a bushel; Underwood, a 
Payne-Aldrich, 


‘Toma: Be & pound; 

Ey comer s 

Aldrich pS Peon pers 190 pounds; Payne- 
are "and cocoa, ths, ‘ad valorem, but 

Not less than 2 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, from 

no ee oe to 50%; Underwood, from 2 

en 

Hay, 34 a ton; Payne-Aldrich, $4; Underwood, $2. 

_Hops, 24 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich ‘and 

Underwood, 16 cents a pound. 


SUGARS AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


Sugar, 2.206 (96° raw) cents a pound (1.7648 

ates a pound, Cuban raw); Payne-Aldrich, 1.685 
cents (1.348 Cuban raw); Underwood, 1.256 cents 

(1.0048 cents Cuban raw). 
Maple sugar and maple syrup, 4 cents a 
und; Payne-Aldrich, same; Underwood, 3 cents. 
Sugar, aes, and ali confectionery, 40%: 
Payne-Aldrich, 4 cents a pound and 15% or 

7; Underwood, 2 cents a pound or 25%. 


WOOL AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


‘ye ‘Raw wool (other than carpet wool), 31 cents 
pound of clean content; Payne-Aldrich, 11 to 12 
t he ds pound in grease; 22 to 24 cents a pound in 

shi condition; 33 to fat cents a pound in scoured 

; Underwood, free 
fabrics (women’s dress goods, etc.), 

not more than four ounces per square 

"yard, from 36 cents a pound and 50% to 45 cents 
pound | upon the wool content and 50%: Payne- 

ich, 7-cents per square yard and 50% to 11 

aor 6quare yard and 55%; Underwood, 25% 


0 
oven fabrics (men's suitings, overcoatings, 
g more than four ounces per square 
, from 24 cents a pound and 40% to 45 cents 
pound upon the wool content and 50%; Payne- 
22 cents a pound and 30% to 44 cents 
and 55%; Underwood, 25% to 40%. 
Blankets, from “18 cents a pound and 30% to 
37 cents 2 pound and 40°;; Payne-Aldrich, 22 
‘ents a pound and oes to 33 cents a pound’ and 
; Underwood, 25 
and half basa gloves and mittens, 36 
: pound and 35% or 45 cents a-pound "and 
508 Payne-Aldricn ab Or cents a pound and 60%; 
Cnit “a from 36 cents a pound and 
80 g0°2 0 45 cents a pound and 50°; Payne-Aldrich, 
ts a pound and 60°;; Underwood, 35%. 
‘Knit outerwear, including sweaters, from 36 
a pound and 40° to 45 cents a pound and 
0%; Payne-Aldrich, 44 cents a pound and 60%,; 
nderwood, 35% 
wag apparel, not knit, from 24 cents a 
id 40% to 45 cents a pound and 50% 
-Adricin 44 cents a pound and 60%; Under- 
or Co. 
Heaeea carpets and rugs, 5%; Payne- 
rich, 10 cents 2 square foot and "305%, ; Under- 
yood , 30% 


, Chenitie. Axminster carpets and rugs, 55% 
pne-Aldrich, 60 cents per square yard and 40%; 


ae 
ae 


‘Sp S. ol Pee ster. Wilton, re yice velvet, 
1 cabestcy carpets and rugs, oe ER 9s 
sh, from 28 cents a square yard ‘ae 40% 
ent 3, ‘square yard and 40%; Dnder wood, 


Secon AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


m sewing thread, 1% cent per hundred 
with minimum ad valorem of 20% and maxi- 
04 Payne-Aldrich, 44 cent 

minimum ad valorem of 


, from 104% % to 45% 
uare yard to 1234 
um ad valorem 


40%; 


ae anion 


roven. cott 
erwood, 30%. 
nd Bloves, es tie, to rs nase 
s’ gloves, from 
ae ond 4672; women's gloves, pi ;Under- 


| Underwood, free. 
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’ from 30% to 50%; Payne 
Aldrich, from 30% to '$2.00 per’ S 
15 i {Underwood, from 20% te: noe ie Bars a 
mit underwear and outerwear, “45%: io} 3 
Aldrich, from 60 cents a dozen vear, 15% to S05 — 
a dozen and 35%; Underwood, 30% 
0% “Pay ne-Aldrich, 


Wearing apparel, not knit, 35%, 
50% 0%, 
curtains, made on Nottingham 


Underwood, 
Lace window 
lace-curtain machine, compound duties with ‘mini- 
mum ad valorem of 60%; Payne-Aldrich, com~ = 
pound duties with minimum ad vaiorem of 50% 
Underwood, from 35% to 45%. 


FLAX, HEMP, AND JUTE. 


Linen cloth, from 35% to 55%; Payne-Aldrich, - 
weighing 414 ounces or more per square yard, 
from 1%. to 9 cents per square yard plus 302%, 
with minimum ad valorem of 50%, weighing less 
than 46 ounces per square yard, if ect woven, 
30° to 35%; Underwood, from 30% to 35%. 

Table damask, 40%; “Payne-Aldrichi. from. “45% 
to 50%; Underwood, 35%. 

Jute burlap, 1 cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
from 9-16 cent a pound and 15% to 7-8 cent a 
pound and 15°.; Underwood, free. . 

Jute bagging for covering cotton, 6-10 cent 
per square yard; Payne-Aldrich, 6-10 cent per 
Square yard; Underwood, free. 

Tailor’s paddings or interlinings, of Max or — 
hemp, 55°,; Payne-Aldrich, 234 cents a square — 
yard and 30%, with minimum ad valorem of 50%5 
Underwood, 30%. : 

Towels ‘and napkins, 40% to oe 
Aldrich, 45% to 50°; Underwood, 35% 

Linen handkerchiefs, unhemmed, 35% 
Aldrich, 50%; Underwood, 35% 

Wearing apparel, not specially provided ‘tor, 
35%; Payne-Aldrich, 50%; Underwood, 40%. == 


SILK AND SILK GOODS. 


Sewing silk, twist and floss, in the gum, 
per -pound, with minimum ad valorem of | 
ungummed, $1.50 per pound, with minimum oa 
valorem of 40%; Payne-Aldrich, $1.60 and $1.50. 
per pound, respectively; Under oet 15%, 

Broad silks (cloths), 55%; Payne-Aldrich 
grey-woven, from 57% cents a pound to $4.00 — 
per pound; yarn-dyed, from 75 cents to $3.00 per ; 
pound; printed in the warp, $2.75 to $3.54 per 
pound, with minimum ad valorem of 45%; cloths Lats 
heavier than 8 ounces per square yard, 50% ad’ a 
valorem; Underwood, 45% 

Knit goods of all kinds, other. than in the 
piece, 60°; Payne-Aldrich, 60%; Underwood, 50% 

Wearing apparel, not specially provided for, ae 


Hose and haif hose, 


= 
s 
3 


Payne- ms 
> Pay ne- 


60%; Payne-Aldrich, 60%; Underwood, % _ 
Handkerchiefs and woven mufflers, un- x 
hemmed, 55°; hemmed or hemstitched, 60%: — 


Payne-Aldrich, 5070 and 60% respectively; Under- 
wood, 40%, and 50% respectively. 

Artificial silk yards, singles 45 cents per pound, 
ply 50 cents; spun from waste, singles 25 cents per 
pound, ply 30 cents; minimum ad valorem of 45% 
Payne-Aldrich, singles 45 cents per pound, ply a Spe 
and 60 cents per pound; minimum ad valorem i 
30°%,; Underwood, 35% : 

Manufactures of artificial silk (knit goods, ys 
ribbons, etc.), 45 cents per Ib. and 60%; Payne- — 
Aldrich, 45 cents per Ib. and 60%; Underwood, 60%. 


METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF. ; 


Pig iron, 75 cents a ton (*); Payne-Aldrich, $2.50 
ton; Underwood, free. 

Steel wire, % cent to 1% cents a pound or 25% 
ad valorem; Payne-Aldrich, 1 cent to 134 cents, or 
not less than 35% ad valorem; Underwood, 15% 
ad valorem. 

Steel rails, 1-10 cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
7-40 of one cent; Underwood, free, 

ee rcanies: | i-5 to i cent a pound; Payne; 
Aldrich, % of 1 cent a pound; Underwood, free. & 

Steel wool, 10 cents a pound and 30% i Payne — 
Aldrich, 40°; Underwood, 20%. ‘ 

Nails cut, of iron and steel exceeding two inches : 
in length, 4-10. cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, same; 


e. 
7 


Screws, 25%; Payne-Aldrich, from 3 cents to 
10 cents a pound; Underwood, 25% 2 

Table, household and jiospital utensils, © _ 
and hollow or flat ware of iron or steel and . 
enameled or glazed with vitreous heme re 5 
cents a pound and 30%; Fane ee Bey , 
Underwood, 25%; composed wholly or in ¢ ief “4 
value of aluminum, 11 cents a pound and 55%; 
Payne-Aldrich, 45%; Underwood, 257%; of coppert 


«Increased to $1.1214 per ton on iron In pigs and 
iron kentledge, by eae ential proclamation, effec- 
tive March 25, 1927. 
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prass or other base metal, 40%: Payne-Aldrich, 45%: 
Underwood, 20%. 

Hair, safety, hat and other pins, of brass, 
copper or other base et ee Ta 
20% or o- 


Table, bread, butcher's, 
and similar knives, with handles of mother-of- 
pearl, shell or ivory, apimal horn or silver, 16 cents 
each ‘and 45%; Payne-Aldrich, 10 or 14 cents each 
and 15%; Underwood, 30%; with handles of hard 
rubber, bone or celluloid, 8 cents each and 45%; 
Payne-Aldrich, 4 cents each and 15%, but not less 
than 40%; Underwood, 30%; with handles of any 
other material, 2 cents to 8 cents each and 45%; 
Payne-Aldrich, 1 cent each and 15% but not less 
than 40 %; Underwood, 40%. 

Scissors and shears, from 334 cents each and 
45% to 20 cents each and 45%: Payne-Aldrich, 
from 14% cents each and 15% to 75 cents a dozen 
and 25%; Underwood, 30%. 

Safety razors and handies and frames, 10 
cents each and 30%; straight razors and parts 
from 18 cents each and 45% to 45 cents each and 
45%; Payne-Aldrich, all razors from 35% to 15 
cents each and 35%; Underwood, 35% or 55%. 

Shotguns and rifles, from $1.50 each and 45% 
to $10 each and 45%; Payne-Aldrich, from 25% 
to $6.00 each and 35%; Underwood, 35%). 

Pistols, from $1.25 each and 55° to $3.50 each 
and ‘55%; Payne-Aldrich, 75 cents each and 25%; 
Underwood, 35%. 

Automobiles and motorcycles, and parts, 
25%, with duty conditionally up to 50%; Payne- 
Aldrich, 45%; Underwood, automobiles and parts, 
30% or 45%; motorcycles, 25%. 

Airplanes, hydroplanes, motor boats and 
parts, 30% (no corresponding provision in Payne- 
Aldrich and Underwood laws}. 

Bicycles, 30%. with duty 


eonditionally up 


to 50%; Payne-Aldrich, 45%: Underwood, 25%. 


Sewing machines, 15% or 30%: Payne-Aldrich, 
30°; Underwood, free. 
PayneAldrich, 30%; 


Cash registers, 25°; 
Underwood, free. 

Cream separators valued above $50, 25%; 
valued not over $50, free; Payne-Aldrich, 45°; 
Underwood, free, where valued at not more than $75. 

Shovels, scythes, sickles, 30°; Payne-Aldrich, 
45%; Underwood, free; shovels, 20%. 

Aluminum, crude, 5 cents a pound; Payne 


‘Aldrich, 7 cents; Underwood, 2 cents. 


Lead bullion, 2% cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
Same; Underwood, 25°. 

Zinc, in blocks or pigs, 154 cents a pound; Payne- 
Aldrich, 1%; cents a pound; Underwood, 15%. 
In sheets, 2 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 15 
cents; Underwood, 15%. 

Magnesite, crude, 5-16 cent a pound; caustic, 
calcined, % cent a pound; dead burned and grain, 
23-40 cent a pound*; Payne-Aldrich, crudeor cal- 
eined, free; Underwood, free. , 


TOBACCO AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


Wrapper tobacco, unstemmed, $2.10 a pound; 
Payne-Aldrich, $1.85; Underwood, same; stemmed, 
$2.75 a pound; Payne-Aldrich, $2.50; Underwood, 
same, 

Filler tobacco, unstemmed, 35 cents a pound; 
stemmed, 50 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 35 and 
50 cents; Underwood, same. 

Cigars and cigarettes, $4.50 a pound and 25%; 
Payno-Aldrich and Underwood, same. 


BPIRITS, WINES AND OTHER BEVERAGES. 


Brandy and other, spirits, $5 a proof gallon; 
Payne-Aldrich, $2.60; Underwood, same. 

Champagne and other sparkling wines, $6.3 
Raven: Payne-Aldrich, $3.20 a gallon; Underwood, 

me. 

Still wines, $1.25 a gallon; Payne-Aldrich and 
Underwood, 45 or 60 cents a gallon. 

. Ale, porter and beer, $1 a gallon; Payne-Aldrich 
and Underwood, bottled, 45 cents. 

Grapejuice, containing more than 1%. of 
alcohol, 70 cents a gallon and $5 per proof gallon 
on the alcoholic content; Payne-Aldrich and Under- 
wood, no corresponding provision. 

Ginger ale and other non-alcoholic beverages, 
15 cents a gallon; Payne-Aldrich, 16 cents; Under- 
wood, 16 cents. 


CHEMICALS. 


Intermediate coal-tar products, 7 cents a 
pound and 40% ad valorem on American selling price 
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of — pr aes articles, or, 
on United States value, 
Title IV of that act (cannot be increased under the 
flexible tariff provision); 
Underwood, 15%. 


duty 
ad valorem and 3} pou 
imported chiefly from Great Britain. 


tion of Oct. 31, 1927. 


of coal-tar, 
ad valorem on American selling pi 
competitive articles, or, 
States value, 
that act. (¢a 
tariff provision) ; 
same. 


65% of acetic acid, 34 
by weight more 
Payne-Aldrich, acetic A 
gravity of 1.047, 34 cent per pound; exceeding said 
specific 
acetic acid—free. 


7 cents; Underwood, 5 cents. 


14 cent a pound; Underwood, same; wood, 12 cents» 
per gallon; Payne-Aldrich, 20° Underwood, free; 
7 for non-beverage purposes only, 15 cents per 
gallon. 


natural, 1 cent per pound; Payne-Aldrich, free; 
Underwood, 1 cent a pound; camphor, 
synthetic, 6 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, same; 
Underwood, 5 cents. 


15 cents a gallon of 744 pounds -weight; Under- 
wood, 10 cents a gallon. 


less than 40 pounds, 744 cents per pound 
tents and container; olive oil, not specially 
vided for, 6% cents per 
olive oil, not specially provided for in this section, 
40 cents per gallon; in bottles, jars, kegs, tins or 
other packages containing less than 5 
50 cents per gall 


and Underwood, free. 
refined, deodorized cocoanut oil, 


342 cents 
odorized, 


free; Underwood, 6 cents a gallon. 
and Underwood, free. 


ete., if containing alcohol, 40 cents a pound an 


if no such articles, 
ed in section 402 of 


as defin 
Payne-Aldrich Act, 20%; 
; presidential proclamation of July 21, 1927, the 
Ue is ced to 20% 


on refined cresylic acid was Tedu lo 
cents a pound. is 


ee ete anton ee Wo abate Aiden wmedynl 


The duty on phenol was likewise changed proclama- 


medicinal synthetic chemicals, products 
in finished state>7 cents a pound and 45% 
i rice of similar 


Dyes, 


if no such articles, on United 
as defined in section 402 of Title IV of 
(cannot be increased under the . flexible 
Payne-Aldrich, 30%; Underwood, 
Acetic acid, containing by weight not more than 
cent per pound; containing 
than 65°, 2 cents per pound, 
acid not exceeding the specific 


ravity, 2 cents per pound; Underwood, 


Citric acid, 17 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
Alcohol, amyl, 6 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 


Ink (not coal-tar) and ink powders, 20% ad 
valorem; Payne-Aldrich, 25%; Underwood, 15%. 
Menthol, 50 cents a pound; camphor, crude, 


refined or 


Linseed oil, 3 3-10 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 


Olive oil, weighing with immediate container 


on con- 


pro- 
pound; Payne-Aldrich, 


lons each, 


on. : 

Cottonseed oil, 3 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich 
Cocoanut oil, 2 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
cents r 
ound; cocoanut oil, not specially provided for, 
ree; Underwood, refined, deodorized cocoanut oil, 
er pound; cocoanut, not refined and de- 
ree. 

Peanut oil, 4 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 


Soya bean oil, 244 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich 


Perfumery, including toilet waters, cosmetl 
75 per cent ad valorem; Payne-Aldrich, 60 cents a” 
pound and 50°; Underwood, 40 cents and 60%. 
If not containing alcohol, 75%; Payne-Aldrich 
and Underwood, 60%. 

mh alge varnishes, containing less than 5% of 
methyl alcohol, $2.20 a gallon and 25% ad valorem 
and 25%; Payne-Aldrich, $1.32 a gallon and 35%; 
and 35 cents a gallon and 35%; Underwood, con- 
taining less than 10% methyl, $1.32 a gallon and 
containing more than 5% m alcohol, 
*% ad valorem; Payne-Aldrich, 35 cents per gal- 
lon, and 35% ad valorem; Underwood, no provision 
except as above. 

Soap, castile, 15%; Payne-Aldrich, 1 
pound; Underwood, 10%. 
Payne-Aldrich, 50%; 


Pa Te ee ee 


cents a 

Perfumed toilet, 30°; 
Underwood, 30% Unper- 
fumed toilet, 30%; Payne-Aldrich, 20%; Under- 
wood, 10°. All other soap and soap powder, 
15%; Payne-Aldrich, 20°; Underwood, 5%.. ° 
Baking soda, \4 cent a Be pg Pay ne-Aldrich 
56 cent a pound; Underwood, 4 cent. i 
ERD e oe is ak rage id Sere are 100 

nds; in + 7 cents per ounds; nh 

Marich, same; Underwood, f = pe 


ree. 4 
Starch, potato, 134 cents a pound; Payne- 
cent. 


ee il Ne ae tien ee 


Aldrich, 144 cents; Underwood, 1 
Dlanibade dad feceeameet 

amonads an other precious stones, uni ; 

10%; Payne-Aldrich, free; Underwood, ion 


* Crude increas ed to 15-32 cent per Ib., and caustic 
calcined increased to 15-16 cent per Ib., by présiden- 
tial proclamation, effective Dec. 10, 1927. 


+ Increased to 18 cents a on, pres: 
proclamation, effective Dec. Ber a mes 


a=. er |h|lUh SUC SS a 


wpe SS 


a 
re 


drilled or undrilled, 
eb, 10%; Under- 


70 cents each to $3 each and 25%; Underwood, 30%. 

- Watch cases and parts of watches, 45%: 
e-Aldrich, 40%; Underwood, 30%. 

locks and clock movements, $1 each and 

. ee to $4 each and 45°; Payne-Aldrich, 40% to 

4 each and 40%; Underwood, 30%. 


"EARTHENWARE AND GLASSWARE. 


* a. : 
. Common yellow, brown or gray earthen- 
ware, uddecorated, 15% ad valorem; Payne-Aldrich, 
(25%; Underwood, 15°; decorated, 20% ad valorem; 
Payne-Aldrich, 60%; Underwood, 20%. 

_ White granite and semi-porcelain earthen- 

: ware and stoneware, undecorated, 45%; Payne- 
_ Aldrich, 55%; Underwood, 35%; decorated, 50%; 

_Payne-Aldrich, 60%; Underwood, 40%. 

_ China, porcelain and other vitrified wares, 
_ wndecorated, 50% or 60° ad valorem; Payne- 
_ Aldrich, 55°; Underwood, 50°%; if decorated, 55% 

or 70%; Payne-Aldrich, 60°; Underwood, 55°. 

* Plain glass bottles, from ‘1 cent a pound to 50 
: 3 & gross; Payne-Aldrich, same; Underwood, 


BO,” : 

_ tiluminating articles of glass, 60°; Payne- 
Aldrich, blown, 60°; pressed, 45%; Underwood, 

blown, 45%; pressed, 30%. 

Table and kitchen articles and utensils of 

glass, 50° to 6u%; Payne-Aldrich, 45° to 60%; 
erwood, 30% to 45°. 

Spectacles, eyeglasses and goggles, from 20 

_ ents a dozen and 15% to 40% ad valorem; Payne- 

_ Aldrich, 20 cents and 15% to 50%; Underwood, 


" Incandescent electric light bulbs and lamps, 
20%; Payne-Aldrich, 45% to 60°; Underwood, 


ee’ 

FO = 

- WOOD AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
Toothpicks, 25°; Payne-Aldrich, 2 cents a 
thousand and 15%; Underwood, 25%. 
Furniture of rattan, reed, willow or fibre, 


OF 


a > 


r 


%, Pi ne-Aldrich, 35% or 45%; Underwood, 
oe r “O« 
Ss iture of wood, 334%; Payne-Aldrich, 


or 


35%; Underwood, 15%. 
_ Logs of fir, spruce, cedar or western hem- 
- flock, conditionally $1 a thousand board feet; 
_ Payne-Aldrich and Underwood, free. 
_ Spanish cedar, ebony, mahogany, rosewood, 
tc., in the log, 10°; Payne-Aldrich and Under- 
od, free; in sawed boards, 15%; Payne-Aldrich, 
me; Underwood, 10%; in form of veneers, 20%; 
. ayne-Aldrich, same; Underwood, 15%. 

ot PAPER. 


>i 


Paper envelopes, plain, same rate as paper 
iE ich made, and 5%; Payne-Aldrich, 20%; 
oa. ing cards, 10 cents a pack and 20%; Payne- 
Poe ch, 10 cents & pack and 20%; Underwood, 
<7 


SUNDRIES. 


_ - Boxing floves, baseballs, footballs, tennis 
_ wackets, bats and other similar athletic equip- 
nent, 30%; Payne-Aldrich and Underwood, no 

y corresponding provision. 

_ Ice and roller skates, 20%; Payne-Aldrich 
and Underwood, no corresponding provision. 
Shoes and other footwear, having uppers of 
wool, cotton, hair or silk, 35%; Payne-Aldrich and 

D rwood, no corresponding provision. 
its, bonnets, etc., of straw, grass, horse- 
hair, rattan, etc., blocked or trimmed, 50%; (men’s 

ed straw hats valued at $9.50 or less dozen, 
; Payne-Aldrich, 50%; Underwood, 40%. 
8, 15%; Payne-Aldrich, 40%; Underwood, 


< th ‘brushes and other toilet brushes, 
ayne-Aldrich, 40%; Underwood, 35%. 


d from 60% by proclamation of the 
“under Section 315 of the Tariff Act of 
ye March 14, 1926 (TD41374). 


effecti 


7 United States—The Tariff Act of 1922. 
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Dice, dominoes, billiard balls and ker 
chips, 50%; Payne-Aldrich, 50% or acoutding to 
Omponent material of chief value; Underwood, 50%. . 
Dolls and toys, 70%; Payne-Aldrich and Under- 
wood, 35%. 

Matches, tn boxes containing not more than 
100 matches, per gross of 144 boxes, 8 cents a gross; 
Payne-Aldrich, 6 cents; Underwood, 3 cents. : 

Furs, dressed on the skin (excepting silver or 
a fox), 25%; Payne-Aldrich, 20%; Underwood, 


O- 2 
Manufactures of furs, 40%; Payne-Aldrich, 
35%: Underwood, 40%. ¥! 

Silver or black fox skins, dressed, 50%; Payne- 
Aldrich, 20%; Underwood, 30% 

Wearing apparel, 
specially provided for, 50%; Payne-Aldrich and 
Underwood, same. ‘ : 

Hats, bonnets, etc., of fur, from $1.50 per 
dozen and 25% to $16 per dozen and 25%; Payne- 


in chief value of fur not 


Aldrich, from $1.50 per dozen and 20% to $7 per 


dozen and 20%; Underwood, 45%. 


Laces, lace window curtains (other than 
Nottingham), and burnt-out laces, 90%; 
Payne-Aldrich, 60% to 70%; Underwood, 60%. 

Embroideries not specially provided for, and 
all fabrics and articles embroidered by hand or 
ea 75%; Payne-Aldrich and Underwood, 


Leather gloves, men’s, not over twelve inches 
in length, $5 per dozen pairs; women’s and children’s, 
not over the same length, $4 per dozen pairs; for 
each inch in length in excess thereof 50 cents a 
dozen pairs; cumulative duties of $2.40 per dozea 


pairs when lined with cotton, wool .or silk, and ae 


$4.00 when lined with leather or fur, and 40 cents 
when embroidered. Foregoing shall pay a duty 
of not less than 50 nor more than 70 per centum 
ad valorem; Payne-Aldrich, from $1.25 to $4.75 a 
dozen pairs, cumulative duties of $1 per dozen 
pairs on lined gloves, 40 cents per dozen. pairs on 
Pique and prix-seam and the same on stitched or 
embroidered with more than 3 single strands or 
cords; Underwood, from $1 to c 
pairs, plus 25 cents per dozen pairs for each inch. 
in excess of 14 in length. Additional cumulative 
duties of 25 cents when lined with cotton or veg- 
etable fibre, 50 cents with silk, leather or wool, 
and $2 with fur; on pique and prix-seam gloves 
25 cents. ; % 
Musical instruments and parts not specifi- 
cally provided for, 40%; Payne-Aldrich, 45%; 
Underwood, 35%. : 
Phonographs and similar articles and parte; ; 
30%; Payne-Aldrich, 45%; Underwood, 25%. : 
Rosaries, 
religious devotion, of other than precious metals 
or stones, 15% or %; of precious metals or 


precious stones, 50%; Payne-Aldrich and Under- 


wood, no corresponding provision. 

Pencils of materials other than metal, 45 cents 
a gross and 25%; Payne-Aldrich, 45 cents a gross 
apd 25%; Underwood, 36 cents per gross but not 
less than 25%. i 


Photographic cameras and parts, 20%; Payne- — 
“OF 


Aldrich, 45%; Underwood, 15%. a 
Moving picture films, sensitized but not ex- 
posed or developed, 4-10 of a cent a linear foot; 
Payne-Aladrich, 25%; Underwood, free. Exposed 
but not developed, 2 cents a linear foot; Payne- 
Aldrich, 25%; Underwood, 2 cents. Exposed and 
developed, 3 cents a linear foot; Payne-Aldrich 
25%; Underwood, 3 cents. Positives in any form, 
1 cent a linear foot; Payne-Aldrich, 14 cents; — 

Underwood, 1 cent, 

Thermostatic bottles, jars and jugs, from 
15 cents each and 45% ad valorem, to 30 _ cents 
each and 45%; parts of these, 55% ad valorem; 


$2.50 per dozen — 


chaplets and similar articles of — 


Payne-Aldrich and Underwood, no corresponding — 


provision except for materials of chief value. 

Umbrellas, parasols and sunshades, covered 
with material other than paper or lace, not em- 
broidered or appliqued, 40%; Payne-Aldrich, 60%; 
Underwood, 35%. 


FREE LIST. 


Agricultural tmplements, including ploughs, tooth 
or disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural 
drills and planters, mowers (except lawn mowers), 
horserakes, cultivators, threshing machines, cotton 
gins, cream separators valued at not over $50 each, 
Wagons and carts. 

Animals imported for breeding “purposes; ant!- 
mony ore; antitoxins, vaccines, serums and bac- 
terines; arsenic, sulphide of; asbestos, crude; bibles, a 


_— 


\ 
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Binding twine made from New Zealand hemp, 
manila, henequen, istle, sisal grass, or sunn,; br 4 

Books, maps, music, engravings, etchings, bound 
or unbound, printed more than twenty years. 
Books. and pamphlets printed wholly or chiefly in 
foreign languages. e 

Books, libraries, ‘usual and reasonable,’’ furniture 
and similar household effects of persons or families 
from foreign countries, not intended for sale. 

Borax, crude; brass, old; bristles, crude; bullion, 
gold or silver; linotype and all typesetting machines; 
typewriters. 

“Shoe machinery; tar and oil-spreading machine 
for road construction; chalk, crude; coal, anthracite 
bituminous, culm, slack and shale and coke.* 

Coeoa and cacao beans; coffee; cains of gold, 
silver, copper or other metals; copper ore and copper 
in plates, bars, ingots or pigs; cork wood or cork 
bark; eotton; fans, common palm leaf, not orma- 
mented or decorated. 

Guano, basic slag, manures and other substances 
used chiefly for fertilizers; hair of horses and cattle; 
rope made of rawhide; hides of cattle; ice; India 
rubber and gutta-percha, crude; lodine, crude; iron 
ore; ivory tusks in their natural state. 

Jet, unmanufactured; junk; boots and _ shoes 
made wholly or in chief value of leather; leather 
cut into shoe uppers, vamps or soles; asphalt and 
bitumen; lemon juice and lime juice, containing 
less than 2% of alcohol; wood pulp, mechanically 
ground and chemical; needles, hand sewing or 
darning; newspapers and periodicals. 

Oil cake and oil-cake meal; oakum; whaie and 
other fish oils of American fisheries; petroleum 
crude, and fuel oil; ores of gold, silver or nickel 
and of the platinum metals; parchment and vellum. 

Pearl, mother of, and shells, not sawed, cut, 
flaked or advanced in value from the natural state; 


personal effects, not merchandise, of citizens of the 
United States dying in foreign countries; phos- 
phates, crude and apatite; platinum, 
tured or in ingots, bars, sheets or plates. 

Potassium chloride and sulphate; quinine sul- 
phate; radium and salts of; shrimps and licbsters; 
silk, raw, and-silk cecoons and silk w: sodium 
nitrates, sulphate, crude, or salt cake and nitre cake, 

Standard newsprint paper; sulphur in any form. 
and amu ore; wood, tar and pitch of; tea; teeth, 
natural. 

Tin ore and black oxide of tin, provided that 
there shall be imposed upon black oxide of tin a 
duty of 4 cents a pound and upon bar, block, or 
pig tin a duty of 6 cents a pound when the American 
mines are producing 1,500 tons of cassiterite and 
bar, block and pig tin a year. 

Turpentine, gum, and spirits of, and rosin; tallow, 
vegetable; wax; wire, barbed, whether plain. or 
galvanized; paintings, original, in oil, mineral, 
water or other colors, and original sketches; art, 
works of, productions of American artists residing 
temporarily abroad. t 

White arsenic; bananas; brick*, common _ house; 
cement*, Portland; cotton, both long and short 
staple; cyanide; fish for fertilizer; gloves made 
from cattle leather; gunpowder*, sporting powder.* 

Potassium nitrate, or saltpetre, crude; shingles; 
tin, in bars, blocks or pigs; wood, logs, timber, 
round, unmanufactured, hewn, ded or squared. 

Posts, paving, railroad ties and telephone, elec- 


trie light, etc., poles; pickets, palings, hoops and 


staves; potash. 


*Dutiable if imported from countries impoee 
— upon like articles imported from the Unit 
es. 


GENERAL INFORMATION FOR INCOMING OCEAN TRAVELERS, 


The Tariff Act provides that residents of the 
United States returning from abroad may bring 
in’ without the payment of duty all wearing apparel, 

sonal and household effects taken by them 
from this country, and in addition $100 in value of 
articles acquired abroad for personal or household 
use or a8 souvenirs or curios, but not bought on 

¢ commission or intended for le. 

The following list may be helpful (figures In 
Parentheses show per cent. ad valorem, duty). 

Amber, manufactures thereof (20). 

Ivory beads (45). 

Imitation pearl beads (60). 

Beads, in imitation of precious or semi-precious 
stones (45). 

Cameos, cut but not set (20). 

Coral, cut but not set (20). 

Jewelry (80). 

a foreign language, free. 

Books, printed more than 20 years, free. 

Books, unbound or bound other than in leather 
(it of foreign authorship) (15). 

Books, bound in leather (25). 

Card eases, leather (30). 


Coins, in gold, silver, copper, or other metal, free. 

Dolls and other toys (70). . 

Fur wearing apparel (50). 

Perfumery, ‘if ‘containing alcohol, 40 cents per 
pound (75). 

Perfumery, if not containing alcohol (75). 

Oriental carpets or rugs (55). 

Silk weari apparel (60). 

Embroidered wearing apparel (75). 

Smokers’ articles (60). 

Returning residents of the United States must 
declare all articles acquired abroad, in their bag- 
gage or on their persons, whether by purchase, 
gift, or otherwise, and whether dutiable or free of duty. 

Use does not exempt from duty wearing apparel 
or other articles obtained abroad. Such articles 
which have been used abroad. may, however, be 
specifically noted on the declaration and due allow- 
ance will be made by the appraising officers ‘for 
depreciation, 

The exact number of pieces of baggage accom- 
panying a passenger must be stated in the declara- 
tion, incliding trunks, valises, boxes, hand bags, 
and packages or bundles of every kind, ‘ 


BALANCE OF TRADE UNDER TARIFF ACTS. 


oe ae ——— 
} Annu v- 
ACT OF Fiscal Imports. Exports. Sbxc = 
s Years 
July 4, 1789 1790 $23,000,000 20,205, 1 
‘Aug. 16, 1790. 1791-1792 60,700,000 $30: 785, 199 
May 2, 1792. 1793-1794 65,700,000 59,153,297 
June 7, 1794 1795-1812 1,523,538,964 1,213,983,049 
ly fe hs 0a 1813-1816 295,114,274 169,261,263 
April 27, 1816 . 1817-1824 686,533,674 608,707,242 
May 22, 1824 4 1825-1828 349,308,444 331,720,223 
M 19, 1828 Cae i 1829-1832 349,589,837 314,695,705 
July . 14, 1832. : 1833 108,118,311 90,140,433 
Mareh 2, 1833 1834-1842 1,218,445,645 1,060,257,281 
Boned 1843-1846 1333,0 423,681,648 
1847-1857 2,336,430,244 2,512,765,531 
1858-1861 1,170,440,593 1,330,901,092 
1862 »330,2 227,558, 14h 
1863-1864 526,488,602 532,355, 587 
1865-1870 2,176,889,958 2,193,871,147 
1871-1872 1,059,359,997 1,065,317,286 
1873-1883 6,235,728,983 7,313,389, 153 
1884-1890 4,758,262,722 5,086,073,791 
1891-1894 3,112,621,836 3,588,238,021 
1895-1897 2,280,107,204 2,688,600,689 
1898-1909 11,981,155,035 17,964,899,699 |....... 
A 1910-1913 6,482,467, 103 8,322,459,209 
Oct. oe 1914-1922 27,279,046,087 48,480,705,084 |.........2.. 
Sept. 22.......-| 1923-1924 7,306,821,098 8,588,364,400 |...... 
Sept. : 2, 1922 ee 1923-1926 15,891,175,424 18,118,356,209 fi... 
Bemis yee WO22 we. a. 1923-1927 20,059,500,622 22877, ALE (St. tee ee vee 


unmanufac- 


wig 


te nt ee 
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ht Sa observed from the 

_ fast Sunday in April (the 29th) to the last Sunday 
_ in September (the 30th), during 1928 by State law 
h the entire States of Massachusetts and Rhode 

: In 1929 it begins Sunday, April 28th, and 


of be ig and end of the period of advancing 
= ag Ba hour became set for 2 A.M., on the last 
yy in April and the last Sunday in September in 

; but there are some local exceptions to this 


ustom, 
it was observed by municipal ordinances in the 

entire New York Metropolitan District. 

_ In the State of New York it was observed by 
1ese Cities: Albany, Amsterdam, Beacon, Buffalo, 
hoes, Glen Cove, Glens Falls, Gloversville, Hud- 
mn, Johnstown, Kingston, Little Falls, Lockport, 
Long Beach, Mechanicsville, Middletown, Mount 
ernon, Newburgh, New Rochelle, New ‘York, 

Oswego, Peekskill, Port Jervis, Poughkeepsie, Rens- 

‘selaer, chester, Rome, Saratoga Springs, Schenec- 
dy, Tonawanda, Troy, Utica, Waterviiet, White 

ains and Yonkers and 95 incorporated villages (23 

retaining standard time). 

Connecticut Legislature passed a law making 

offense to show other than Eastern Standard 

on clocks publicly displayed, but Daylight 

§ was observed by all banks, offices, stores 
| factories in Bridgeport, Hartford, Meriden, 
idletown, New Britain, New Haven, New 


Definite limits were placed on the power of the 
te Legislature to regulate prices in a-1928 decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in a case 


dn the case in question the State of New Jersey 

ad eted a law giving the Commissioner of Labor 

power to fix the charges to be made by employ- 

mt exchanges. The Supreme Court held that such 

ation was a violation of the plaintiff's rights of 

d PRgverty under the Fourteenth Amend - 
e 


am f the ral Constitution, which reads in par t 


tates Daylight Saving Laws; Price Fixing Condemned. 255 


ax LECISLATIVE PRICE REGULATION CONDEMNED. 


— 


ee 


London, Stamford, Waterb and W 

and 23 other towns. = ee 
Maine in 1928 enacted a law similar to that of 

Connecticut but Daylight Saving was in general use = 

in Portland and vicinity and in Bar Harbor. 


In New Jersey by municipal ordinance it was a 
observed in 88 cities and towns. : 
In New Hampshire by State law any community a 
adopting any but standard time is liable to a fine 
of $500. “s 
In Vermont it was observed by mutual consent ; 
in Bennington. iat 


_In Pennsylvania it was observed in Philadelphia, . £ 
peg pa oe Chester, Coatesville, Erie and Norris- 2 
own. ' “f 
In Delaware it was observed) in’ Wilmington; 
in West Virginia in Wheeling; in Ilinois‘in Chicago 
and its suburbs and Evanston; and in Indiana iw 
Crown Point, East Chicago, Fort Wayne, Gary, 
Se Tnene, Indiana Harbor, Indianapolis, and 

ting. . "ae 

in Ohio due to the demands for Daylight Savingin 
cities, towns and villages, the entire State was put = 
on Eastern Standard Time, effective April 3, 1927, 
by order of the Interstate Commerce Commission. - = 

In Michigan it was observed in Grand Rapids 
and 6 other towns, but the following Michigan 
cities observed Eastern Standard Time throughout 
the year: Adrian, Ann Arbor, Bay City, Dearborn, 
Detroit, Flint, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Mount 
ee, Pontiac, Port Huron, Saginaw and Ypsi- 

t 


In Wisconsin the banks and grain exchange and — 
some other business institutions of Milwaukee by 
mutual consent observed Daylight Saving Time. _ 
_.“Summer Time” (Daylight Saving) has been in 
effect in Great Britain for several years, beginning — 4 
with the third Sunday in April (the 15th in 1928), and 
,ending the first Sunday in October (the 7th in 1928) 


citizens of the United States, nor shall any State de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, or property, witho. t 
| due process of law, nor deny to any person within its 
| jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” ; 
The Legislature, therefore, is without power to 
regulate prices or charges unless the business be one 
“affected with the public interest” and no business is 
affected with the public interest unless it is devote 
to public use. “i . es 
The ordinary occupations of life such as those of - 
the butcher, the baker, the tailor, the mining operator 
or the miner are not devoted to the public interest. + 
merely because they have dealings with the public. eae 
The business of securing employment for workers 
is essentially that of a broker and like the business —__ 
of the real estate broker, the merchandise broker, the 
ship broker or the ticket broker are beyond the reach 


of price fixing legislation, 


as 
eh 
~ 


San 
Fran. 


ar _Balti- 


ORDER OF THE COLDEN HORSESHOE. > 


CHIEF PORTS, SINCE 1904. 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION, BY 


Mexican border (1928), 57,921, 


These scaled the pass with great hardships and ~ 
perils, and returned after the Governor had cut the — 
name of King George in the rocks on the highest peak. | 

He then constituted the society, or order, of the _ 
Golden Horseshoe. a 

Each man who had scaled this high pass was made 
a member of it, and to each one he presented a golden 
horseshoe. On the side was Te hh in Latin, “So 
it pleases him to cross mountains.” 

ny men thereafter who could prove that he had 
read with his own eyes the name of the King on the 
height was entitled to become a member of this order 


New Phila- 
York. |delphia.|Boston. 


YEAR 
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UNITED STATES ALIEN IMMIGRATION. STi THs 1CS. 
‘TOTAL IMMIGRANTS, ADMITTED FROM ALL COUNTRIES, BY® 
“"Yuar. ) Number. )) Year. , Number. YEAR. |, Number. | YEAR. 
104,565 


gor280 (It 1863.2 : : 395,346 777 | 12851349 


oh “The above table covers only immigrant aliens and Alien immigrants debarred 
-@oes not include non-immigrant aliens. 18,839; deported, 11,625. 


_ NET INCREASE OF U. 8. POPULATION BY ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF ALIENS, 
~ ADMITTED. DEPARTED. 


Non-In- 
Immigrant. mig. Total. Emigrant. 


192,449 > 225, 802 


202)826 
193,376 


Annual COUNTRY OR ARBA Annual COUNTRY OR ARBA. 
Quota. or Birra. Quota. OF 


100} | Traq oat eg 2 
100||Lrish Free State.. 
Italy, Took, Rhodes, 


aad 


‘ ce tai to 
¥ appertaining 
_ Australi 


* 
South Africa, “Union © 0} 
Southwest Africa — (pro 
Morocco (French and Span- posed mandate of Union 
ish Zones and Tangier). . So. Africa) 
*Museat (Oman) - 
[Rmmanaateyyrese = B 
a mandate 
x Caochostovakis *Nepal . 
ies ero “ge 22 Nathortanlls, BPs sro 
i a New Zealand (incl. apper- 
Y taining islan 
Nobwayi tf oy ahisitesiey 
*New Guinea, and other 


Pacific islands under’ i oland | Frevigh m 
Australian SGatey : jac 


VASE ore ci ¥5 


WEAICIROYS So yaiecs Asan ae . 
Palestine (with Trans-Jor- *Y: and other Pacific 
dan, proposed British } ‘erunian (under Japan 
mandate) _ mandate) 


_ *For each of the countries indicated by an asterisk.] only for persons born within the respe 
oy is established s nominal quota according to the | who are eligible to euizensplD in eapontiy ite 


nimum fixed by law. These nominal quotas, as in} and rites under the immigrat 
the case of all quotas hereby established, are available ' United States. 
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LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND 
FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, DURING SHE Fé 
FISCAL YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1927 AND 1928, BY COUNTRIES. 


Note: Residence for a year or more is regarded as permanent residence. 


Immigrant. Emigrant. | immi Emi 
Countries. | | Countries. asin ae 
1927. | 1928. | 1927. lhc 1927° | 1928. | 1927. | 1928. 
All Countries... . ./335,175/307,255 73,366 177,457| Sch hee a “ 2,121 1,994 594 726 
—_—__. i {| Yugoslavia...... TL t90f es 
Europe, total..... 168,368} 158,513 2 ial lca jOther Evrope........| 2,874) | 2; rr i! 139 i 31 
1, rn 1,016] 1,277; 468! 580}! Asia, total........ 3,669} 3,3; 
Pertnceiavekte 22; 3.540 3.o71| 2296) 2 ose F b al pret ieee 
lovakia...... . Q ‘> ROTA China. Sco. ccleeeek 1,471} 1,320] 4,179) 4,364 
~ PGRARIC. Sa. oe 2,505) 2,47 BOGi.°) oes] JANOS. co. < dee eee 723 550] 1,205], 1,085 
MEMO OWS wc we esse 4,405} 4,438] 1,637] 2,030]|Palestine........... 464 554 142 77 
Germany...... +«-++| 48,513] 45,778} 4,748] 6,645||Syria...........00.. 590 504 185 245 
Great Britain: Other Asia >... cece 42] 452 296 302 
England j 
America, total... . |161,872|144,281/11,303/13,620 
}Canada. ... ... 1,953 rate 
Newfoundiand: 487 
Trish Free State...... 28,054) 24,544! 1,049 9} 1,115}|Mexico . =e = 2 2,957 3987 
oa Miu site's co 35 ss 17,297} a7 He 17; eee West Indies. 2.1212! 4,01 4,058] 3,732} 4,244 
770} 319]|Central America. .... 1,771 1,751 721 758 
1333 236 514||South America,....... 3,777; 4,166} 1,453] 1,600 
5,660] 1,786! 1,686]/Other America....... 4 9)” aces 
8.755} 2,650) 3,071 
584] 2,347) 1,358 Others, total... ... 1,266| 1,081; 654[ 579 
1,376} 1,248} 1,002 Pen ae 
1,254 230) "4 — wet ite «sas macs 520 475| 112 141 
455| 2,178 cettnlia & New Zeal. 712 578 508 425 
8,051| 1,115) ets Paelie isls. (not spec). 34 28 34 13 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED rae creed 
aTHE FISCAL YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1927 AND 1928, BY RACE OR PEOPLE, 
SEX, AGE, AND CONJUGAL CONDITION. 


t. t. Immigrant. Emigrant. 
Race or People. re ea 2a ial Race or People. | ——_———_——_. 
1927. | 1928. | 1927. | 1928. 1927. | 1928. | 1927. | 1928. 
335,175|307,255|73,366|77,457 || gians, Danes, Swedes)| 19,235| 18,664 3,767 
ees SS BS ESS yee 23/177 23268 
955 7 “O17 2/197 746 
983 1) 1,018 2,578 
: sass) faa) Ma ag 
SMO le Sts ao 3S © 2, * . 
‘ ese = Toot 51214] 479 5,726 
R128 194, 163]165, 9 7|51,536|54,786 
165 1,012] :41'278|21,830\22,671 
19,313 
56,587 51,689] 49,680] 2, 986 a 500 
21557 77,636| 73,092 
11,483 105,351} 95,727|17, 300 16, “ne 
:726 49'292| 42'642120'655)20, 
18,529 227295] 197371|12,740| 15,124 
660 28'912| 26;743116;163|17,839 
5956 211,744 |196,249127,748]31, 147 
4249 112/674] 100,994|43,312|43, 
"843 é 9362] 2,237] 21362 
1,249 6 


: igrant. Emigrant. aaa — 
States. A ieaimenseast te States. ——$ $$$ | —_—__—___—— 
1927. | 1928. | 1927. | 1928. 1927. | 1928. | 1927. } 1928, 
Aer 479| 14,412} 2,141] 1,982 
Aull States, total. ..|335,175|307,255|73,366|77,457|| and Wisconsin... .. 16.479 14,412] 2.141) 1,983 
No. Atlantic, total.|166,731|156,658|49,042|52,624| Michigai Sp ere 1104) 29,872 3,128 7b8 
Mains, N'w fe Vormt 9,483} 9,208] 36 30|| So. Central, total.| 45,196] 38,697] 2,006] 2744 
Connecticut........ 6,321| 5,569] 1,194] 1,152 a 
M usetts...:...| 25,907} 207461} 5900| 2/603 Alabama, Ark KV 
Wee yaeey ssetits) apse Aes ae's6ol3 Stall Vetkodes: mas 2,057; 1999] 539] 492 
i 20/097} 17,950| 5.728| 5,117||Texas.............- 43,139| 36,698| 1,467| 2,252 
_ So. Atlantic, total.| 6,483] 5,023] 2,362| 2,196|| Western, total..../ 41,862 38,703] 7,494| 7,667 
' is, Maryland, Colo., Idaho, Mont., 
No. So.Caro., : New Mex., Nevada, 5,244 308 
and Wes Virsinia..| 3.503 9.208] | Qtt} | 817||, Oreg., Utah & Wyo.) 5.970) Boal 498 
Oe me Wee i 5 BiG ics cts ofhi3| -2081| , 400] 498 
Aanginia 2 2220255252:] 878} 312} 91) 95|[Californla +. ---) 26.000) 7B034| 1088] 11a 
eae aera Weel. Alaska, Hawatl, Porte 
ear: peers Philippine pein ie a 471 433, 645 
No. Dak., So. D. 
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THE UNITED STATES IMMIGRATION LAW. 


THE QUOTA LAW. 

The new United States Immigration Quota Law 
was passed by Congress May 15, 1924. The Presi- 
dent signed the bill on May 26, 1924. It was amended 
by an act approved May 29, 1928. 

The new acts changed the old Jaw of 1917 in two 
important points. 

First—Under the new law the undesirable or 
{neligible aliens are largely weeded out before they 
start instead of after they get here. — 

The law relieves the great body of immigrants of 
detention at Pills Island and removes many Causes 
for delays and misfortunes after they reach Americap 
ports. The act was intended also to prevent separa- 
tion of families, and to reduce the number of depor- 
tations for causes which can be determined on the 
other side. 

The American Consuls are directed to examine the 
information given on questionnaires and eliminate 
applicants who are feeble-minded and whose prison 
records make them undesirable. 

Phe principal United States consular officer in 
each foreign country is designated as quota-control 
officer; and it is his duty to see that the quota is not 
exceeded. The Consular service is under the Depart- 
ment of State. 

If an alien obtains a certificate and later changes 
his mind about emigrating to the United States, 
his place cannot be taken by another and he will 
be keeping some one else from coming. 

Second—The annual quota from each country 
until July 1, 1929, is lowered to 2 per cent. of the 
number of persons born in that country who were 
residents of continental United States as shown by 
the 1890 census. 

But the minimum quota 1s 100. 

The old quota was 3 per cent. based on the num- 
ber as shown at the 1910 census. 

The weeding out under the new law is put in the 
hands of the American consular officers abroad. 


THE JAPANESE EXCLUSION CLAUSE, 

(The quotas are available only for persons born in 
the respective countries who are eligible to citizenship 
dn the United States and admissible by the Immigra- 
tion Law.. This clause excludes Japanese, Chinese 
and other yellow races.) 

The 1924 act creates two classes of immigrants— 
quota and non-quota. 

A non-quota immigrant is: 

(a An immigrant who is the unmarried child un- 
der 21 years, or the wife, of a citizen of the U. S. or 
the husband of a citizen of the United States by a 
marriage occurring prior to June 1, 1928. 

n immigrant previously lawfully admitted 
to the United States, who is returning from a tem- 
porary visit abroad; 

(ec) An immigrant who was born in_ Canada, 
Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican 
apap, the Canal Zone, or an independent country 
of Central or South America, and his wife, and his 
unmarried children under 18 years, if accompany- 
ing or following to join him; 

(d) An immigrant who continuously for at least 
two years immediately preceding the time of his ap- 
plication for admission to the U.S. has been, and 
who seeks to enter the U.S. solely for the purpose 
of, carrying on the vocation of minister, or professor 
and his wife, and his unmarried children under 18 
years, if accompanying or following to join him; 

(e) An immigrant who is a bona fide student at 
least 15 years of age and who seeks to enter the 
United States solely for the purpose of study at an 
accredited school; or 

® A woman who was a eitizen of the United States 
and who prior to September 22, 1922, Lost her citizen- 
ship by reason of her marriage to an alien, but at the 
time of her application for an immigration visa is 
unmarried. 

A quota immigrant is any other than a non-quota. 

An alien who is not particularly specified in this 
act as a .non-quota immigrant or a non-immigrant 
shall not be admitted as a non-quota immigrant or a 
non-immigrant by reason of relationship to any indi- 
vidual who is so specified or by reason of being ex- 
cepted from the operation of any other law regulating 
or forbidding immigration. 

Immigration visas to quota immigrants shall be 
pened in each fiscal year (in effect July 1, 1928) as 

ows: 

(1) ay per centum of the quota of each national- 
ity for such year shall be made available in such year 
for the issuance of immigration visas to the following 
classes of immigrants, without priority of preference 
as between such classes: (A) Quota immigrants who 
are the fathers or the mothers, or the husbands by 
marriage occurring after May 31, 1928, of citizens of 
the United States who are 21 years of age or over; and 


nationality, be given in the calendar month in which 
the right to preference is established, if the number of 
immigration visas which may be is 
to quota immigrants of such nationality has not al- 
ready been issued; otherwise, 


skilled in agriculture, will be handled exclusively by 


States 


try. 
immigrant's nationality, history, ete.; also a deserip-_ 


(B) in the case of any nationality the quota for which 
is three hundred or more, quota ants who are 
skilled in agriculture, and the wives, and the depen- 
dent children under the age of eighteen years, of such 
immigrants skilled in. agriculture, if accompanying or 
following to join them. = 
(2) The remainder of the quota of each nationality 
for such year, plus any portion of the 50 per centum 
referred to in paragraph (1) not required in such year 
for the issuance of immigration visas to the classes 
specified in such paragraph, shall be made available 
in such year for the issuance of immigration visas to 
quota immigrants of such nationality who are the un- 
married children under 21 years of -age, or the wives, 
of alien residents of the United States who were 


lawfully admitted to the United States for permanent 


residence. 
(3) Any portion of the quota of each nationality for 


stitch year not required for the issuance of immigration 


visas to the classes specified in paragraphs () and 
(2) shall be made available in such year for the issu- 


ance of immigration visas to other quota immigrants 


of such nationality. . 
(b) The preference provided in paragraphs (1) and 
(2) above shall, in the case of quota immigrants of any 


ed in such month 


in the next calendar 
month. 
PROCEDURE. 

For the purpose of securing non-quota or pref- 
erential classification in behalf of their wives, hus- 
bands, unmarried children under the age of 21 years, 
fathers and mothers—citizens of the United States 
should submit petitions for the issuance of immigra- 
tion visas to this bureau for consideration. 7 

A new petition need not be filled in behalf of chil- 
dren who were over the age of 18 and under the age of 
21 years when and if a previous petition was approved 
in their behalf, nor is it necessary that a new petition 
be submitted for an alien husband in respect of whom 
a petition for a preferential classification filed by his 
citizen wife has been approved prior to May 29, 1928. 

The necessary adjustment will.in proper cases be 
made by United States Consuls abroad, to whom all, 
communications on the subject should addressed. 

Cases of wives, and unmarried children under’ 
21 years of age of alien residents who were lawfully’ 
and permanently admitted to the United States, and 
of immigrants skilled in agriculture, their wives and 
dependent children under the age of 18 years, if 
accompanying or following to join such immigrants 


American Consuls abroad, to whom all correspond- 
ence in respect thereto should be addressed. 


IMMIGRATION VISAS 
Visas are issued. to immigrants at $9 apiece (plus 
$1 for executing the application) by. the United 
consular officers abroad. They  constl- 
tute the document which admits them to this coun- 
Each visa contains the full details as to the 


tion of him, with his photograph. 

A visa is good for four months, not counting the 
ocean trip, and it also validates a passport. 

The steamship companies must keep a record of 
each visa they handle. 

When the alien reaches the United States his visa 
is taken by the immigration officer at the port of. 
arrival, who inspects the holder and, if the immi- 
grant is acceptable, permits the person to enter and_ 
forwards the visa to the United States Department 
of Labor at Washington. 

With the following exceptions all aliens are re- 
aera ‘Sa Igeanlerntioh tion Defove thom sania 

; minigration ore they can be ad- 
mitted to the United States: > 
. (1) A governmental official, his family, attendants, 
servants, and employees; (2) an alien visiting the 
United States temporarily as a tourist or temporarily 
for business or pleasure. : an 

(3) An alien in continuous transit through the_ 


OS An alle lawfully adm 
n alien la ly admitted to the United 
States who later goes in transit from one part of the 


Cae States to another through foreign contiguous 


tory. 

(5) A bona fide alien seaman serving as such on & 
vessel arriving at a port of the United States and seek- 
ing to enter temporarily the United States solely in 
the pursuit of his calling as a seaman. 

(6) An alien entitled to enter the United States. 
ie ‘oe Tense! on hese Dot say puree ofthe — 

a@ present ex! reaty 0 fi 
and navigation. ad * ‘ sere” sil 


who is retur 
who is essed of 

8) (2. Aliens who 
mit to the United Si 


an unex return 


tates and who are ret 


provisions of the immigration act of 1924, 
children born subsequent to the issuance of 


without an immigration visa. 
Non-immigrant citizens of Canada, 
- land, Bermuda, the Bahamas, and British 


iciled therein or non-i 


th 
ti 


for $3 from the Co 
tion at Washington a re-entry permit. 
A statement under oath in any 


docum: 
than $10,000 fine or five years in prison, or both. 
Steamship fines are fixed at $1,000, plus refunded 
. for each immigrant involved in attempted 
unlawful entry. 
Parts of the new law took effect May 26, 1924, the 
rest on July 1, 1924. 
The 109,000 Japanese residing in the Hawaiian 
Islands are not affected by the exclusion provisions 


5 the restrictions of the General Immigration Act of 
= Feb. 5, tone Secretary of Labor Davis ruled on 


ware, 15, 1924. 
his ruling, which was promulgated in answer to 
contentions that, as the Japanese in Hawali are al- 
ready within the territory of the United States, they 
have 29 right to proceed to the mainland, means that 
even though the new law does not apply to them 
they may still be prevented from entering this country 
and are in the same status as they were before the 
i new law went into effect. 

> An alien, although admissible under the pro- 
visions of the 1924 act, shall not be admitted to 
the United States if he is excluded by any provision 
of the immigration laws other than this act, and 
an alien, although admissible under the provisions 
of the immigration laws other than this act, shall 
not be admitted to the United States if he is ex- 
cluded by any provision of the 1924 act. 


EXCLUDED CLASSES. 


(1) All idiots, tmbeciles, feeble-minded persons, 
eplleptics, insane persons; persons who have had one 
or more attacks of insanity at any time previously; 
persons of constitutional psychopathic: inferiority; 
persons with chronic alcoholism; paupers; profes- 
sional beggars, vagrants, persons- afflicted with 
tuberculosis in any form or with a loathsome or 
dangerous, contagious disease; persons not com- 
prehended within any of the foregoing excluded 
Glasses who are found to be and are certified by 
the examining surgeon as being mentally or physi- 
cally defective; such physical defect being of a 
nature which may affect the ability of such alien to 
earn a living; persons who have been convicted of or 
admit having committed a felony or other crime or 
misdemeanor involving moral turpitude; polyga- 
mists, or persons who practice polygamy or believe 
In or advocate the practise of polygamy: 

(2) Anarchists, or who believe in or advo- 
cate the overthrow by force or violence of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or of all forms of law or 
who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized govern- 
ment, or who advocate the assassination of public 

officials, or who advocate or teach the unlawful 


: persons who are mero 
h any organization entertaini 

nment, ee nak ane duty 
over: , or who advocate or : 5 
Hecessity, or propriety of the unlawfull assaulting or 
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“(7)_ An alien, lawfully resident in the United States, 
from a temporary visit abroad and 


ges 
have been previously lawfully ad- 


from a temporary visit of not more than six months to 
Canada, Newfoundland, Bermuda, St. Pierre, Mi- 
quelon, Mexico, and islands included in the Bahama 
and Greater Antilies groups, or.such aliens who are 
Teturning from a temporary visit to any other for- 
eign country and who are in possession of a permit 
to reenter the U. S. issued in accordance with the 
and (b) 
an im- 
migration visa. to the accompanying parent, if other- 
wise admissible, shal! be permitted to enter the U.S. 


Newfound- 
, posses- 
slons in the Greater Antilles or British subjects dom- 
t citizens of St. Pierre, 
or Miquelon, or French citizens domiciled therein, 
or non-immigrant citizens of Mexico, Cuba, Santo 
Domingo, or Haiti, if otherwise admissible, shall be 
permitted to enter the U. S. without a passport visa. 

Where an immigrant arriving in the U.S. by water 
or arriving by water at a port designated asa U. S. 
port of entry for aliens in foreign contiguous terri- 
tory, is in possession of and presents an immigra- 
tion visa or permit to reenter which has expired, 
such immigrant shall be excluded unless it shall sat- 
isfactorily appear that the immigrant embarked on 
the vessel by which he arrives prior to the expiration 
of the validity of such immigration visa or permit 
and — he has proceeded by continuous voyage to 


e U.S. r 
“og eal certificates of admission, are discon- 
nued. 

An alien in the United States going abroad, fora 
visit may, on application, if his title is clear get 
yommissioner General of Immigra- 


immigration 
ent is punishable, on conviction, by not more 


of the new Immigration Act, but are still subject to 


bers | tlons authorized by Congress. 
. determ 
of 


Individuals or of 


the proceeds of prostitution. 

who have been induced, assisted, encouraged, 
solicited to migrate to this country by offers 
Promises of employment, whether ‘such offers 
promises are true or. false, 
agreements, oral, written, 


or printed, express 
implied, p pea 


published, or distributed in a 


of this act, 


have consented to 


tion, society, municipality, or foreign Government, 
either directly or indirectly; stowaways, 
that any such stowaway, if otherwise admissible, 
may be admitted in the discretion of the Secretary 
of Labor, all children under six 
unaccompanied by or not coming to one or both 
of their parents, except that any such children 
may, in the discretion of the Secretary of Labor, 
be admitted if in his opinion they are not likely to 
become a public charge and are otherwise eligible, 
(4) Unless otherwise provided for by existing 
treaties, persons who are natives of islands not pos- 
sessed by the United States adjacent to the continent 
of Asia, situate south of the twentieth parallel latitude 
north, west of the one hundred and sixtieth merid- 
ian of longitude east from Greenwich, and north 
of the tenth parallel of latitude south, or who’ are 
natives of any country, province, or dependency 
situate on the continent of Asia west of the one 
hundred and tenth meridian of longitude east from 
Greenwich and east of the fiftieth i 
longitude east from Greenwich south of the 
fiftieth parallel of latitude north, except that por- 
tion of said territory situate between tho fiftieth 
and the sixty-fourth meridians of longitude east 
from Greenwich and the twenty-fourth and thirty- 
eighth parallels of latitude north, and no alien now 
in any way excluded from or prevented from enter- 
the United States shall be admitted to the 


ing 
United States. 
ILLITERACY. 

All aliens over 16 years of age who cannot.read 
the English language or some other language or 
dialect, including Hebrew or Yiddish, are excluded, 
with the following exceptions; 


(a) Persons who are physically incapable of read=-' 


(3) Persons, hereinafter called contract laborers, 
or 
or 
or 
or In consequence of 


except 


teen years of age 
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killing of any officer or officers, either of specific 
officers generally, of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or of any other organized 
Government because of his or their official character, 
or who advocate o1 teach the unlawful destruction of 
roperty; prostitutes, or persons coming inte the 
nited States for. the purpose of prostitution or for 
any other immoral purpose; persons who directly 
or indirectly procure or attempt to procure or im- 
port prostitutes or persons for the purpose of prosti- 
tution or for any other immoral purpose; persons 
who are pepnored by or receive in whole or in part 
Ss 


r 

_to perform labor in this country of any | 
kind, skilled or unskilled; persons who have come 
in consequence of advertisements for laborers printed, 
foreign country; 
persons likely to become a public charge, persons 
who have*been deported under any of the provisions 
I and who may again seek admission 
within one year from the date of such deportation, 
unless prior to their re-embarkation at a foreign 
port or their attempt to be admitted from foreign 
contiguous territory the Secretary of Labor shall 
to the reapplying for admission. 

Persons whose ticket or passage is paid for with the 
money of another, or who are assisted by others te 
come, unless it is affirmatively and satisfactorily 
shown that such persons do not belong to one of 
the foregoing excluded classes; persons whose ticket 
or passage is paid for by any corporation, associa- 


meridian -ag—~_—__ 


(b) Any admissible alien or any allen heretofore or’ 


hereafter legally admitted, or any citizen of the 
United States may bring in or send for his father or 
grandfather, over 55 years of age, his wife, his mother, 
his grandmother, or his unmarried or widowed daugh- 
ter, who, ey hepa signs ee ih be admitted 
whether such relative can read or not. 

(c) Persons seeking admission to the United 
States to avoid religious persecution in the country 
of their last permanent residence. 


(d) Persons previously residing in the United 


States who were lawfully. admitted, resided contin- 
uously therein for five years, and return thereto 
within six months from the date of their departure 
poe 
e) Persons 
9) Persons lawfully admitted and who later go 


in transit through the United States. 


in transit through foreign contiguous territory (the © 


period an alien may remain in foreign contiguous 
arte while in transit under this exemption shall 
be limited to sixty days; an alien may leave and enter 
the United States at the same port and still be in 
transit: within the meaning hereof). 

(g) Exhibitors and employees of fairs and exposi- 
(b) Aliens whose ability to read can be readily 
ined by any ordinary method approved by the 
pi aapesee may be excused from the actual talang 
the test. 
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The provisions relating to the payments for tickets 
or passage’ by any corporation, association, society, 
~ municipality, or foreign Government do not apply to 
the tickets or passage of aliens in immediate and con- 
tinuous transit through the United States to foreign 
contiguous territory. : ; 

~ Skilled labor, if otherwise admissible, may be 
- imported if labor of like kind unemployed cannot 

found in this country, and the question of the ne- 

cessity of importing such skilled labor in any particu- 
_ lar instance may. be determined by the Secretary of 

Labor upon the application of any person interested, 

guch application to be made before such importation 
: and such determination by the Secretary of Labor 
~~ to be reached after a f hearing and an investi- 

» gation into the facts of the case. 

' The provisions of law applicable to contract labor 
shall not be held to exclude professional actors, artists, 
lecturers, singers, nurses, ministers of any religious 
_» denomination, professors for colleges or seminaries, 
~~ persons. belonging to any recognized learned profes- 
gion, or persons employed as domestic servants. 


VIOLATIONS AND PENALTIES. 


Violations of the immoral-women clause are 
punishable, on conviction, by imprisonment up to 
ten years and a fine up to $5.000. Violations of 
the contract-labor elause are punishable, on con- 
- yiction, by $1,000 fine in each case and (or) im- 
: prisonment up to two years. Violations of the 
-. Anarchist clausc carry prison up to five years and 
fine up to $5,000. Other violations carry various 
‘penalties. It is unlawful for any person or con- 
cern engaged in bringing immigrants to give fare 
rebates or to solicit immigration; penalty, $300 
fine in each case. The penalty for smuggling im- 
migrants is fine up to $2,000 and prison up to five 


/ years. : 
~~ Incoming aliens at all United States ports are ex- 
amined by immigrant inspectors and are liable to 
examination by United States Public Health Ser- 
vice doctors. An alien can appeal to a board of 
‘special inquiry, and then to the Secretary of Labor 
whose word is final. Excluded aliens are returned 
‘at the ship's expense. 
An alien certified for insanity or mental defect 
May appeal to a board of U. S. Public Health Ser- 


- From and after Oct. 1, 1926, a large number of 
American Consular officers abroad were authorized to 
- $ssue passports to American citizens abroad. Here- 
__ tofore, American citizens in other countries had been 
~~ gble to obtain passports only by applying through 
__ the Consulates to Washington, or by receiving emer- 
ency passports of limited duration from an Amer- 
cam embassy, legation or consulate authorized to 
issue passports. 
4 Passports will be issued by consuls only to appli- 
 @ants of the classes named below under the conditions 
described and in accordance with certain general in- 
structions of the department; 
, — {A). To native citizens, to whom departmental 
< paras have been issued or who have been included 

-- jn departmental passports subsequent to Jan. 3, 1918 

_ and to native citizens who are identified by service 
passports issied to or including them. 

- (B). To native and naturalized citizens, whose 
registration at a consulate is valid at the time when 
phe application for a passport is filed and has received 

e approval of the department. 

~(C), To naturalized citizens, to whom depart- 
mental passports have been issued, or who have been 
included in departmental passports, subsequent to 
Jan. 8, 1918, and provided they are able to submit 
evidence clearly establishing that they are) in a 
‘position to rebut the presumption of expatriation 

rescribed by Section 2 of the Act of March 2, 1907, 
in the event they are subject to such presum tion; 
and provided, evidence of the issue of such a passport 
is presented to the officer taking the application. 

(D). To citizens not included in the classes named 
above, in certain emergency cases, 

_ There are still certain instances in which consuls 
will not be allowed to issue passports, the passports in 
these cases having to come from the State Depart- 
ment or be specifically authorized by it. The classes 
of persons in these cases were named as follows = 

(A) Naturalized citizens against whom the pre- 
sumption of having ceased to be citizens has arisen, 

1. e., those naturalized citizens who have resided for 


— Tae 


they came, or for five years in any other foreign State, 
where doubt exists as to whether they are in a posi- 
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ee 


PASSPORT RECULATIONS. 
AMERICAN PASSPORTS ISSUED ABROAD. 


two years or more in the foreign State from which 


tion to rebut this presumption except when the 


aed =a, 


Laws. 


cate Be 


An 

givin; : 

@ public charge. 

each case by th 

jawful for a ship to pay 
seaman in a U. S. port w 
reship. 

be deported 


under the provisi 
the right of appeal 


IMMIGRANT IDENTIFICATION CARDS. | 


cation card is issued by 
“immigrant,” quota and 
receiving @ quota or nonqg 
The term “immigrant” 
defined by the Immigration Act of 1924. | g A, 
This card is issued for the identification of the 
person whose name appears omethe reyerse side as 
the bearer of a nonqucta-quota immigration visa — 
issied by a Constlate. The card is not transferable 
and is not valid for purposes of identification ~ 
this country until duly signed by an immigrani 
inspector at a port of entry to the United States. 
The identification cards or certificates of arri 
are prepared in part by American Consuls and are 
completed when the hcider is admitted at an Ameri- 
can port. They bear the photograph and signature 


of the holder, and contain certain essential facts 
to age, nationality, country of birth, and dat 
ship and port of landing. 


States but who, having been married to aliens 
Sevt. 22, 1922, may have become subject to the 
sumption cf expatriation, unless such women 
to return to the United States for permanent 
ence. . 
(C). Persons who claim American citizenship, bi 
who have neyer established their claims or 
claims are open to doubt. This class will includ 
among others: ta 
yy birtl 


quires V' 


States by fraudulently claiming citizenship. _ a 
D). Uf an officer has any doubt as to the loyalty — 


acy Sen doe by telegraph at the expense of the app 
3 ae 
(E). The department may have issued passpo! 
to minors having dual nationality, on Bo: rum 
filed in this country, who while subsequently in the 
foreign country to which they may also owe a 
giance may be called for military service by the au 
thorities of that Government. Passports should not 
be issued by consular officers in these cases, but the 
application should be forwarded to the departm 


registration as citizens of such persons is current| with a statement of the facts, unless of 
and approved by the department. celving the application is assured ee — 
_ (B). Women who were citizens of the United! has not been called. xs er tgs Saya ‘ 


4 


‘ ied 
> 


s his passport 0 
Sioiuee ped itiont countries should state in a brief 
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In 
refusal of the officer to issue a service passport, is 
to be sent to the department with the appiieatinie. 


GENERAL 


1. Authority to Issue—The Secretary of State 
may grant and issue passports, and cause passports 
to be granted, issued, and verified in foreign coun- 
tries by diplomatic representatives of the United 
States and by such Consul Generals, Consuls, or 
Vice Consuls when in charge, as the Secretary of 
State may designate, and by the chief or other 
executive officer of the insular possessions of the 
United States, under such rules as the President 
shall designate and prescribe for and on behalf of 
the United States, and no other person shall grant, 
issue, or verify such passports. (Section 1, Act of 
July 3, 1926.) 

2. To Whom Passports Are Issued—Section 
4076 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
(0: 8S. Comp. Stat., 1901, 2765) provides that ‘no 
passport shall be granted or issued to or verified for 
any other persons than those owing allegiance, 
whether citizens or not, to the United States.” 
Persons who have declared their intention to become 
citizens are not classed as citizens. 

3. By Whom Issued and Refusal to Issue—No 
one but the Secretary of State may grant and issue 
passports in the United States and he is empowered 
to refuse them in his discretion. , 

A citizen who is abroad and desires to Procure 2 
passport must ap»ry therefore to the nearest consular 
officer. Applications for passports by persons in 
Hawaii, Porto Rico’ or the Philippines should be 
Made to the chi‘ ef executive of those isiands. The 
evidence Eaynized of such applicants is similar to 
that req' of applicants in the United States. 

4, Fee—aA fee of $9 is required to be collected 
for every citizen’s passport issued. That amount 
in currency or postal money order should accompany 
each application made by a citizen or person owing 
allegiance or entitled to the protection of the United 
States. Orders should be made payable to the 
Disbursing Clerk of the Department of State. Drafts 
or checks will not be accepted. No fee charged for the 
issue of a passport to widow, child, parent, brother 
or sister of an American soldier, sailor or marine 
buried abroad, to visit country of burial. A fee of $1 
is, however, charged for executing all applications 


for pass , 
NON-IMMIGRANT VISAS. 

Congress, in 1925, by an act signed, Feb. 25, by 
the President, authorized him to reduce non-immi- 
grant visa fees or abolish them altogether, ‘in 
the case of any class of aliens desiring to visit the 
United States who are not ‘immigrants’ as defined 
in the Immigration Act of 1924, and who are citi- 
zens or subjects of countries which grant similar 

rivileges to citizens of the United States of a sim- 
jar class ing such countries.” 


VISA FEES ABOLISHED. 

By negotiations through American diplomatic 
and consular offices, non-immigrant visa fees have 
been waived entirely as between the United States 

Belgium, Costa 


ne cases full explanation of the reasons for | 


Japan. ¢ 
The following countries have not abolished such 
visa fees but have reduced them as shown: Chile 
to $4; Bulgaria, Jugoslavia and Austria to $2, and 
“3 ra pesetas; Czechoslovakia and the Nether- 
Applications: Affidavit of Applicant—A 
person who is entitled to receive a passport, if within 
the United States, must submit a written application, 
im the-form prescribed by the Secretary of State. 
The application must be made by the person to 
whom the passport is to be issued, and signed by 
core Se it is not proper for one person to apply for 
another. rat 
The application must be made before a clerk of a 
Federal court or a State court authorized to natural- 
ize aliens, within the jurisdiction of which the ap- 
ication or his witness resides, and the seal of the 
eourt must be affixed, unless there is in such place 
an agent of the Department of State, in which 
case the application must be made before such 
agent. Passport agents are located in New York 
City, Chicago, Boston, Seattle, San Francisco and 
New Orleans. The application should, where 
possible, state from what point the applicant intends 
to leave the United States and the intended date 


of departure. 


A person applying for a passport or for a renewal 
or for an amendment thereto to 


f the object or objects of his proposed tri 
abroad, but it is no longer necessary to submit with 


PASSPORT 
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A consular officer will not be authorized finally ¢ 
refuse to issue a passport, since such authority is 
vested only in the Secretary of State. ¥ 


REGULATIONS. 


the application documentary evidence s ti 

ar age Sty aa the objects of the vai ee 
he applicant is proceeding abroad on 

behalf he should so indicate by the use of Sires 

Similar to the following: Study, Health Tourist, 

Recreation, Temporary Residence, Settling Estate, 

Care for my Property, Visit my Relatives. Per 

Ifthe applicant is proceeding abroad for other 
personal reasons or to represent some other person 
or organization, he should state definitely the object 
of the trip. : The following expressions will serve as 
examples: -Commercial Banking, Legal (or other) 
business for (name of person’ or organization); 
Research, Literary, Construction, Relief tor other) 
ag Eh — ~ Baoan or organization); Distrif- 

Ss (food, clothing, ete. 9, s 

Me organization) £. ) for (name of person 

ere is more than one object of the trip each 
Ee re ee isan Stated, opposite the mame of 
Bie oniecks it is intended to accomplish 
OE assports are ordinarily issued valid for ali coun- 
(c) Photographs—The application must be ac 
companied by duplicate photographs of the appli- 
cant, on thin paper, unmounted, and not larger in 
size than three by three inches. One must be at- 
tached to the back of application by the clerk of 
court or the department’s.agent before whom the 
2 reg is made, with an impression of such 
officer’s seal so placed as to cover part of the photo- 
graph but not the features, and the other sent loose, 
to be attached to the passport by the department. 
The loose photograph must be signed by the appl- 
cant across its face, so as not to obscure the features, 
and the signature thereon must correspond to the 
applicant's signature affixed to the application. 
Photographs on cardboard or postcards will not be 
accepted. 

(d) Witness—The application must be supported 
by an affidavit of at least one credible witness, who 
has known the applicant at least two years, stating 
that the applicant is the person he represents himself 
to be and that the facts stated in the application are 
true to the best of the witness’s knowledge and belief. 
This affidavit must be made before the clerk of court 
or the department's agent before whom the appli- 
cation is executed, and the witness must accompany 
the applicant when he makes his application. The. 


witness must be an American citizen, established in 
a recognized profession or business iad Tavieaetlg 
office or place of business within the jurisdiction o! 


the court or the department’s agent (e. g., 2 Clergy- 
man, lawyer, physician, banker, broker, real estate 
dealer, or merchant). The witness, in signing the 
application, should state the nature of his profession 
or business and his professional or business address. 
No lawyer or other person will be accepted as witness to 
@ passport application tf he has received or expects to 
receive a fee for his services in connection therewtth, 
A passport issued by the Secretary of State on and 
after Jan. 3, 1918, to which is attached the photo- 
graph and signature of the person to whom the 
passport was originally issued, will be accepted in 
lieu of an identifying witness. 

6. Native Citizen—A person born in the United 
States in a place where births are recorded will be 
required to submit a birth certificate, bearing the 
official seal of the certifying officer, with his applica- 
tion. If a birth certificaté is not obtainable, the 
application must be supported by a baptismal 
certificate or an affidavit of the physician who 
attended the birth or affidavits of parents or other 
reputable persons having sufficient knowledge to 
be able to testify as to the place and date of the 
applicant’s birth. Passports issued by the Depart- 
ment of State or its diplomatic or consular repre-- 
sentatives are intended primarily for identification 
and protection in foreign countries. 

7. A Person Born Abroad Whose Father Was 
a Native Citizen of the United States—His ap- 
plication. must show that his father was born in 
the United States, resided therein, and was a citizen 
at the time of the applicant’s birth. In such case 
evidence of the father's birth in this country, similar 
to that required in section 6, above, should be 
submitted. , 

8. Naturalized Citizen—A_ naturalized citizen 
must transmit his certificate of naturalization, or 4 
duly certified copy of the court record thereof, with 
his application. it will be returned to him after 
inspection. He must state in his affidavit when 
he emigrated to this country, where he has lived 
since his arrival in the United States, when and 
before what court he was naturalized, and that he 
is the Identical person described in the certificate of 
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naturalization. The signature to the application 
should conform in orthography to the applicant's 
name as written in his certificate of naturalization 
or an explanation of the difference should be sub- 
mitted. 

9. Woman's Application — She should state 
whether she has ever been married A woman mar- 
ried to an American citizen prior to the Act of Con- 
gress approved Sept. 22, 1922, has the same citizen- 
ship as her husband unless she was, because of her 
race, ineligible to naturalization. If she is the wife of 
a native citizen of the United States, the fact should 
be made to appear in her application, which should 
be made according to the form prescribed for a 
native citizen, whether she was bern in this country 
or abroad. If she is the wife of a naturalized citizen, 
she must transmit for inspection her husband's cer- 
tificate of naturalization or a certified copy of the 
court record thereof, must state that she is the wife 
of the person described therein, and must set forth 
the facts of his birth, immigration, naturalization, 
and residence, as required in the rules governing 
the application of a naturalized citizen. A woman 
married after the passage of the Act of Congress 
mentioned above, does not take the citizenship of 
her husband and therefore she must submit evidence 
of her own American citizenship. The wife of an 
alien who was naturalized after Sept. 22, 1922, does 
not acquire American citizenship by virtue of her 
husband's naturalization. A married woman should 
sien her own Christian name with the family name 
of her husband. (Thus: Mary Doe; not Mrs. John 


Doe, 
The Child of a Naturalized Citizen Claim- 


) 
10. 
ine Citizenship Through the Naturalization of the 
Parent—The applicant must state that he or she 
jg the son or daughter, as the case may be, of the 
person described in the certificate of naturaliza- 
tion, which must be submitted for inspection, 
and must set forth the facts of emigration, natural- 
ization, and residence as required in the Tules gov- 
erning the application of a naturalized citizen. 

jl. A Resident of an Insular Possession of the 
United States Who Owes Allegiance to the United 
States—He must state that he owes allegiance to 


the United States and that he does not acknowledge 


allegiance to any other government, and must sub- 
mit affidavits from at least two credible witnesses 
who are able to corroborate his statements as to 
birth, residence, and loyalty. 
12. Expiration of Passport—The validity of a 
assport shall be limited to a period of two years: 
rovided, that the Secretary of State may limit 
the validity of a passport to a shorter period. And 
Provided further, that a passport may be renewed 
without. any additional charge under regulations 

reseribed by the Secretary of State, and at his 
discretion to bona fide teachers, but the final date 
of expiration shall not be more than four years 
from the original date of issue. (Section 2, Act of 
July 3, 1926.) 

A passport which was issued to a bona fide teacher 
less than two years prior to July 3, 1926, may be re- 
newed so as to make it valid for a full period of four 

ears; and passports issued on and after that date 
© bona fide teachers may likewise be extended at 
_ any time within four years so as to make the total 
period of validity four years from the date of issue. 

The term “teacher” has been construed to include 
any person who, at the time of making a request 
for extension, follows the profession of teaching and 
derives an income by carrying on such vocation in a 
‘school, college, academy, seminary, university, or 
any institution of learning corresponding thereto. 

The term “teacher” “does not include persons 
engaged as private tutors or governesses. A new 
one will be issued upon a new application. If the 
applicant is a naturalized citizen the old passport 
will be accepted in lieu of a certificate of naturaliza- 
tion, provided the application upon which a previous 
passport was issued is found to contain sufficient 
information as to the naturalization of the appli- 
cant. If the applicant is a native citizen, a reference 
to previous application with. which the required 
evidence of birth was submitted will be sufficient, 
provided the application upon which the previous 
Passport was issued is found to contain the necessary 
record of the evidence submitted. 

13, Wife, Minor Children—When the appli- 
cant is accompanied by his wife and minor chil- 
dren who owe allegiance to the United States, one 
passport will suffice for all, except for travel in certain 
eountries. The full name of each person and the 
date ee of the birth of each person should be 
given, hen the applicant's wife and minor children 
are to be included, two photographs of each person 
should , accompany the passport application. 
we 8 passport may include her minor children. 

14, 
not be inserted in passports, 
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Titles—Professional and other titles will 
but an applicant's 


name in religion, an author's nom de plume, a stage 
name, ete., may be included in parentheses. _ 

15. Surrender of Old Passports—An applicant 
for a new passport who holds an expired or unexpired 
passport or passports issued on or after Jan. 3, 
1918, should submit the latter to the official before 
whom he executed his application for a new Dass 
port. In such case the official will cancel the old 
passport by cutting out a piece of the seal thereon 
and stamping or writing, in indelible ink, the word 
“cancelled” across the face of the passport, which 
may then be returned to the applicant. 
eaneelling an old passport the official who takes the 
application should make a notation on the margin 
or in the body thereof, Stating the number and 
date of issue of the passport cancelled and_ the 
name of the official by whom it was issued. How- 
ever, if the applicant desires to surrender the old 
passport it should be forwarded to the department 
with the new application, 

16. Blank Forms of Application—They will 
be furnished by the department free of charge to 
persons who desire to apply for passports, Supplies 
of blank applications are also furnished by the 
department to clerks of courts and are held by the 
department's agents. 

Note—The applicant should not expect to recetve 
his passport in less than ten days after completing 
correctly all the formalities of application. 

17. Address—Communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Department of State, Passport Di- 
vision, Washington, D. C., and Aich communication 


should give the post office address of the person to 
whom the answer is to be directed. 


Citizens of St. Pierre and Miquelon and French 
citizens domiciled therein, citizens of Canada, New- 
foundland, Bermuda, the Bahamas and British 
possessions in the Greater Antilles and_ British 
subjects domiciled therein, citizens of Panama, 
Mexico, Cuba, Haiti and the Dominican Repub- 
lic may pass in transit through the United States 
or enter the United States 
passports or visas. 

‘Aiter passport has been received it is necessary 
for aliens to obtain a clearan’e certificate at port of 
departure to show Income Tax laws have been com-= 
plied with. It is necessary to obtain vises from the 
Consuls representing countries named in passport. 

Non-Citizens embarking on a trip to Europe 
must present income tax receipts or-~ certificates 
of exemption and secure a sailing permit issued by 
Internal Revenue officials, without which no alien 
will be allowed to sail. ‘This should be done at 
least twenty-four hours before sailing. ‘ 

Resident aliens who intend to come back may. 
apply for a return permit from the Department of 
Labor or a non-quota visa from an American Consul 


abroad. 


aer permits can be obtained only in the United 
States. é 
Application for such a permit is made on a special 
form and should be sent to the Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration at Washington, with two photo- 
graphs 24% by 3% inches in size. The applica- 
tion should be accompanied by a postal money 
order for $3. 
and money order must be submitted for each person 
traveling, adult or child. 

A return permit is issued for one year and may be 
extended for six months. It takes about from four 
to six weeks to obtain a return permit from Wash- 
ington, as the Ellis Island records of the immigrant 
must be verified. 

Passengers who are not in possession of a permit 
to re-enter but who wish to return to the United 
States must visit the nearest American consulate 
abroad and make an application for a non-quota visa 
to return. A fee of $10 is charged for such a visa. 

Applicants must furnish proof that they were 
previously lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence; that they went abroad 
with the intention of returning to reside in the 
United States; that they have established domicile 
in the United States; and that their stay abroad if 
prolonged was occasioned by justifiable reasons” 
over which they had little or no control. i 

Passports, income tax receipts, bank books or 
a certificate of identity sworn to by the steamship 
company may be submitted as evidence. 

A violation of these rules renders a person lable 
to deportation upon his return to this country. 

Note—T 
the Sub Treasury building, Pine and Nassau Sts, - 

Most all sete ip countries require passports to 
be visaed by their consuls stationed in the U. S. 
The Department of State cannot undertake to ob= 
tain visas on American passports. Bearers of pass- 
parts, fag Pale, Sao obs ee Wises from the 

= [) e coun Oo 
to travel or from the const gaat ets 
port of embarkation. 


After 


temporarily without ~ 


Separate application photographs — 


he passport office at New York City is in — 


Pa eae A path pegs net nape 9 iy 1 ee 


of that country at the 
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UNITED STATES NATURALIZATION LAWS. 


By an act of Congress approved Sept. 22, 1922, it 
is provided that after that date the citizenship status 
of a married woman shall no longer follow that of 
the husband, and that thereafter a married woman 
shall have the privilege of becoming naturalized on 
_ her own account. 

An alien woman who marries a citizen or whose 
husband is naturalized after September 22, 1922, or a 
_ Woman who lost her United States citizenship because 
; of marriage before that date to an alien eligible to 
citizenship, may be naturalized without making a 
declaration of intention and after but one year's 
residence in the United States. 
' .. An alien woman married to an alien at the time of 
“the passage of the above act, or who thereafter 
Marries an alien, may become naturalized by com- 
lying with all requirements of the naturalization 
ws, including declaration, five years’ continuous 
United States residence, one year continuous State 
residence, certificate of arrival if her entry dates 
from June 29, 1906, etc. 

The status of single alien women is not affected by 
this law, and women of this class may continue as in 
the past to file declarations and petitions for the 
purpose of becoming naturalized. 

: 6 act referred to further provides that any 
. woman citizen who marries an alien ineligible to 
Citizenship, shall cease to be a citizen, that no mar- 


fe 


_ fied woman whose husband is not eligible to citizen- 
- &8hip shall be naturalized during the continuance of 
the marital status, and that she herself must be 
eligible to citizenship. Eligibility for citizenship is 


> determined almost entirely by the question of 
- whether the persons concerned are ‘“‘white persons” 
_ or “persons of African nativity or African descent,” 
_ &s provided by the Revised Statutes. 
f he following courts alone have the power to 
_ faturalize aliens: United States District Courts in 
the States, Territories, and Porto Rico; the District 
_ of Columbia Supreme Court; and the District Court 
' of the Virgin Islands of the United States; also all 
courts of record in any State or Territory having a 
_ geal, a clerk, and jurisdiction In actions at law or 
ae equity, or law and equity, in which the amount in 
__ ontroversy is unsimited. 
o Any alien, white, or of African nativity or descent, 
fs required, if he desires to become naturalized, to 
“a file a declaration of intention in the clerk’s office of a 
court having jurisdiction, over the ptace of his 
_ residence, and such dec:aration may not be filed 
Until the alien has reached the age of eighteen. 
_ This declaration must contain information as to 
- the name, age, occupation, time and place of arrival 
in the United States, end must further show that 


it is the declarant’s bona fide intention to become a 
citizen of the United States and to renounce forever 
ance and fidelity to any foreign prince, 
potentate, state or sovereignty. 
-_ Not less than two years after an alien has filed his 
' declaration of intention, and after not less than five 
years’ continuous residence in the United States, he 
may file a petition for citizenship in ood one of the 
courts which has Jurisdiction over the place in 
which he resides, provided he has lived at least one 
year continuously, immediately prior to the filing 
of such petition, in the State or Territory, or District 
of Columbia, in which such place is located. This 
petition must be signed by the petitioner in his own 
Eeasdiwriting and shall give his full name, place 
of residence, occupation, place of birth and the date 
thereof, the place from which he emigrated, and 
| date and place of his arrival in the United 
tes. 


= 
. 
, 


oth eet 


i 
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‘ Tf such arriva! occurred subsequent to 
% t: YEAR Declara- Certifi- 
4 (Fiscal) tions. Petitions. cates. 
Bet909...0.5---.. 145,7 43,141 38,374 
RADIOS as as... 169,348 55,750 39.448 
MNTOTT 3 /.5 5... 189,249 74,740 56,683 
MMEO12, isk 171.13 5, 70,310 
M013) 655.43 _ 182,095 95,38 83,561 
MOTs eeah - 214/11 124,475 104,145 
at eee ii] 247/958 106,399 1,84 
gles) inaet | Whaee | ae 
tote ~ e eaed 2 105,514 87,456 


included above are certificates issued to 
x Dicer acatecs or sailors in the World War, as 
mf lows (1918) 63,993; (1919) 128,335; (1920) 51,- 
Z ‘First year, paper; second, calico; third, muslin; 


fourth, silk; fifth, wood; sixth, fron; seventh, copper; 
‘eighth, bronze; ninth, pottery; tenth, tin; fifteenth, 
me 


WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES. 


the passage of the act of June 29, 1906, he must 
secure a certificate from the Department of Labor 
showing the fact of such arrival and the date and 
place thereof, for filing with the clerk of the court 
to be attached to his petition. If he is married 
he must state the name of his wife and, if possi- 
ble, the country of her nativity and her place of 
residence at the time of the —s of his petition, 
and, if he has children, the name, date and place of 
birth and present place of residence of each living 
child. The petition must set forth that he is not a 
disbeliever in or opposed to organized government, 
or a member of or affiliated with any organization 
or body of persons teaching disbelief in or opposition 
to organized government; that he is not a polyga- 
mist or a believer in the practice of polygamy, and 
that it is his intention to renounce, absolutely and 
forever, all allegiance and fidelity to any foreign 
country of which he may, at the time of filing such 
petition, be a citizen or subject. . This petition must 
be verified at the time it is filed by the affidavit of two 
credible witnesses who are citizens of the United 
States and who shall state that they have known the 
petitioner during his entire residence (not exceeding 
five years) in the State in which the petition is filed, 
which must be not less than one year last past, and 
that they have known him to be a resident of the 
United States continuously during the five years 
immediately preceding the filing of the petition; that 
diring such time he acted as a man of good moral 
character, attached to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and well disposed to 
the good order and happiness of the same, If a’ 
portion of the five years has been passed by the 
petitionery in some other State than that in which 
he resides at the time of filing his petition the affi- 
davit of the witnesses must verify so much of the 
petitioner's residence as has been passed in the 
State (not less than one year), and the portion of 
said five years’ residence out of the State may 
be shown by depositions or cral testimony at the 
time of hearing on the petition. 

A petition may not be heard until the expiration of 
at least ninety days after it is filed nor within thirty 
days preceding a general election. The prohibition 
against making declarations of intention on election 
day or within thirty days preceding such day, was 
repealed by the act of May 25, 1926, and such declara- 
tions validated. 

Alien seamen who have sailed three 

United States merchant or fishing vessel 
tected as American citizens after declaring 
of becoming such. Aliens, or person: 
owing permanent allegiance to the 
who have rendered certain specified service in the 
armed forces of the United States or on United 
States Government vessels, and apply for naturaliza- 
tion within a prescribed period, are granted certain 
exemptions in becoming naturalized, such as the 
ninety days’ posting, filing applications in the 
judicial district within which the applicants reside, 
proof of residence, etc. 
Certain natives of the Virgin Islands of the United 
States and certain Danish citizens are declared by the 
act of February 25, 1927, to be citizens of the United 
States. 

Judges of the United States District Courts are 
given authority by the act of June 8, 1926, to desig- 
nate naturalization examiners to conduct preliminary 
hearings on petitions for naturalization and make 
findings and recommendations to the court, 

This procedure in most instances requires the wit- 
nesses to appear but once for examination and saves 
much time to petitioners, witnesses, and the court. 


UNITED STATES NATURALIZATION STATISTICS, 


YEAR Declara- Certifi- 
(Fiscal). tions. Petitions. cates. 

SOUS fean/o tie 391,156 128,523 89,023 
P9202. 6 vce cence) 290,076 166,760 125,711 
ORT ia am <0 seer} 303,904 177,898 163,656 
NOZZ vos eca e's «| 273,511 153,170 160,979 
19738 tak a meess s 296,636 158,05 137,975 
1924...... wees 4, 5 166,947 140, 
1925....- wis 277,218 162,258 152,457 
1926.25. 6 277,539 172,232 146,239 
Dy oa cor ick 258,2 235,298 195,493 
972; (1921) 17,636; (1922) 9,468; (1923) 7,109; 


1924) 10,170; (1925) not separately stated; (1926) 
2; (1927) 4,311. : 


~. 

etal; twentieth, ohina;. twenty-fifth, silver; 
thirtieth, pearl; thirty-fifth, coral; fortieth, ruby: 
forty-fifth, sapphire; fiftieth, gold; fifty-fifth, emerald; 
sixtieth, diamond; seventy-fifth, diamond. 
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The copyright law provides that the application 
for foeisteesion ot any work “shall specify to which 
of the solos classes the work in which copyright 
is claimed belongs’: 

fa) Books Tacluding composite and cyclopaedic 
works, directories, gazetteers and other compila- 
tions; (b) periodicals, including newspapers; (c) 
lectures, sermons, addresses, prepared for oral 
delivery; (d) dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 
positions; (e) musical compositions; (f) maps; (g) 
works of art, models or designs for works of art; 
(bh) reproductions of a work of art; (i) drawings or 
plastic works of a scientific or technical character; 
() photographs; (k) prints and pictorial illustra- 
tions: (1) motion picture. photo plays; (m) motion 
pictures other than photo plays. 

Yor works reproduced in copies for sale or public 
@istribution: 1. Publish the work with the copy- 
right notice. ‘The notice may be in the form '*Copy- 
right, 19.... (year date of publication), by.....-.. 
(name of copyright proprietor), or in the case of 
works apecttiod above (f) to (k) the notice may 
consist of the letter C inclosed in a circle (9) ac- 
companied by the initials, monogram, mark or 
symbol of the proprietor—provided that his name 
shall appear on some accessible part of the copies.’” 
2. Promptly after publication sena to the Copyright 
Office, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., 
two copies (or if the work is by a foreign citizen 
ond is first published in a foreign country, one 
copy only) of the best edition of the work, with an 
application for registration. 
In the case of books by American authors, or 
ermanent residents of the United States, the copies 
eposited must. be accompanied by an affidavit, 
under the official seal of an officer authorized to 
administer oaths, stating that the typesetting, 
printing and binding of the book have been per- 
formed within the United States, Affidavit and 
application forms will be supplied by the Copvright 
Office on request. 

Books of foreign origin in a language or lan- 
guages other than English are not req to be 
manufactured in the United States. In the case 
of a book in the English language published abroad 
before publication in this country, an ad interim 
copyright for four months from the day of the 
deposit of the foreign copy may be secured by de- 
positing in the Copyright Office ome complete copy 

tha foreign edition within sixty days after its 
ion abroad. If two copies of such book 
hured and published in this country are 
for registration during the ad interim term, 
ht shall be extended for the full term of 
mM years. 
For works not reproduced in copies for sale: 
Copyright ay also be had of certain classes of 
works (see a, b, c, below) of which copies are not 
reproduced for sale, by filing in the Copyright 
Office an application for registration, with the 
statutory fee of $1, sending therewith: (a) In the 
cage of lectures or other oral addresses or of dramatic 
or musical compositions, one complete manuscript 
or typewritten copy of the work; (b) In the case 
of photographs not intended for general circulation, 
one photographic print. (c) In the case of works 
of art (paintings, drawings, sculpture), or of draw- 
ings’ or plastic works of a scientific or technical 
character, one photograph or other identifying pro- 
duction of the work. In the case of a motion 
picture photo-play, a title and description and one 
print taken from each scene or act. Im case of a 
‘motion picture other than a photo-play, a title 
and description with not less than two prints to be 
taken from different sections of a complete motion 
picture. In all these cases, if the work is later 
reproduced in copieg for sale, two copies must 
then be deposited with another application and fee 

By an amendatory Act of Congress effective July 
1, 1928, the statutory fee for registration of a pub-< 
lished work subject to copyright was increased to $2. 

This includes the Copyright Office certificate 
under seal. 


United Siates—Copyright and Trade-Mark Laws. 


a. 
% + 
dramas, music, lectures and works of art nob — 
reproduced in copies for sale (i. e., 3 


2. 

Copyright notices in books must be placed on the ~ 
title page or on the page immediately following. 

At Rome, June 2, 1928, delegates of 30 nations — 
representing more than 1,000,060,000 inhabitants 
signed a proposed international copyright law, to be 
submitted to the parliaments of each country for — 
ratification. s 

This law will form the basis of copyright legislation — 
in countries belonging to the Copyright Union, 
which are bound by a mutual agreement whereby & — 
yore convenes in one is automatically copyright a 

others. £ 

The law accepted unanimously by the delegates — 
of allthe nations represented, provides what is knowB_ - 
as “automatie copyright’; that is to say, the work — 
of authors or musicians will be copyright without 3 
need of further formalities from the very Moment 1§ — 
is set down on paper. * ie 

Each country is left free to support a copyright ~ 
office where works can be registered, merely for con=- 
venience in establishing priority? s 

The original term of copyright under existing : 

. 8. law runs for twenty-eight years. Within one 
year prior to the expiration of the original term, the bs 
author, if living, or the widow or widower of the ~ 
author, or the children of the author If he be not — 
living:'or if none of these be living, then the author's _ 
executors, or in the absence of a will the author's 
next of kin, may secure a renewal for a further te 
of twenty-eight years, making fifty-six years in 4 
In ease of composite works, if the proprietor secured 
the original copyrights, he may also secure the : 
cor iaies assignabl 

‘opy are gnable. 

Copyright is not secured in foreign countries by 
action in the Copyright Office, but. only by com- 
plying with the legislation of such countries. 

Copyright in foreign countries has no effect in the © 
United States. 

Copyright in the United States may be secured for~ 
works of foreign authors published In foreign coun- 
tries on compliance with the American copyright 
law including publication with the copyright notice” 
and deposit of a copy for registration here. 

Copyright relations have been established by 
proclamation of the President with Austria, Belgium, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark 
France, Germany, Great Britain and the British — 
possessions, Italy, Luxemburg, Mexico, Netherlands 
and possessicns, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Rous — 
mania, Siam, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunis, — 

Copyright proclamations have been issued; 
securing copyright control of mechanical musical re~ 
production in the U. 8. to citizens or subjects of 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Chile, Cuba, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
Luxemburg, Netherlands, New Zealand, orway, 
South Africa, Sweden and Switzerland. The con- 
vention with Hungary and the proclamations in 
regard to Ozechoslovakia, Poland, and Roumania 
include such protection. ; 

Copyright treaties have also been entered into : 
with China, Japan and Hungary (the latter In — 
effect on Oct. 16, 1912). The Copymght, Con- - 
vention of Mexico of 1902 was ratified by the United ‘ 
States and became effective from July 1, 1908, — 
as between the United States and Costa Rica, — 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and Salvador, — 
The Pan-American Copyright Convention signed at ‘ 
Buenos Ayres in 1910 was proclaimed July 16. — 
1914, and is effective as between the United States — 
and Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Dominican Rex 
public, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay and Uruguay. | ig 


TRADE-MARK LAW, SUMMARY OF. 


A trade mark, under the Act of Feb. 20, 1905, may 
be defined as an arbitrary word or symbol actually 
used on articles of merchandise to indicate where 
they come from, that is, who makes them, 


A trade-mark which has been so used in commerce 
among the several States, or with foreign nations, 
or with Indian tribes, may be registered in the 
Patent Office by any person, firm, corporation, or 
association owning such mark, 


No trade-mark is registorable under the Act which 
is merely a poverennies name or term, or which 
consists merely in a surname firm name, or corpora- 
tion name not distinctively displayed, or merely in 
i Od or devices descriptive of the goods upon which 


"If the owner of a trade-mark which ts not register 
able under the Act, has had bona fide tra de-mark 
use thereof for one year, such trade-mark may be 


eee under the provisions of the Act of March 
‘a registration under the Act of March 19,.1920; 


fs not prima facie evidence of ownership, 
The records of the Patent Office porta to. 
registered trade-marks are open to public inspection © 
and may be examined by the applicant or any person — 
he may desire to assist him. 4 
In order to identify any particular trade-mark — 
registered in the Patent Office, the registry number, ie 
or the date of registration and the name of registrant 
should be given. | ite 
Most of the States have their own trade-mark laws. 


THE SHERMAN LAW AND 
The following is the text concerning trusts: 
Sec. 1. Every contract, combination in the form 
_ ©f trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of 
_ trade or commerce among the several States, or 
with foreign nations, is hereby declared to be illegal. 
| Bvery person wh) shall make any such contract, or 
engage in any such combination or conspiracy shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on con- 
vietion thereof shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding 
_ one year, or by both said punishments, in the dis- 
' eretion of the Court. 
E Seo. 2. Every person who shall monopolize, or 
‘attempt to monopolize, or combine or conspire with 
_ Siy_ other person or persons to monopolize any part 
2 “of the trade or commerce among the several States, 
_ or with foreign nations, shall be deemed guilty of 
_ °& misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be 
4 eae by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or by 
2 prisonment not exceeding one year, or by both 
_ 8aid punishments, in the discretion of the Court. 
SEC. 3. Every contract, combination in form of 
or ot ise, or conspiracy, in restraint of 
trade or commerce in any Territory of the United 
_ States, or the District of Columbia, or in restraint 
_ Of trade or commerce between any such Territory 
$y and another, or between any such Territory or 
Territories and State or States or the District of 
Columbia, or with foreign nations, or between the 
_ District of Columbia and any State or States or 
. ign na hereby declared illegal. Every 
m who shall make any such contract, or engage 
any such combination or conspiracy, sball be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
_ thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
* $5,000, or by imprisonment net exceeding one year, 
or by both said punishments, in the discretion of 
the Court. 


Sec. 4. The several Circuit Courts of the United 
States are hereby invested with jurisdiction to pre- 
> vent and restrain violations of this act; and it shall 

-be the duty of the several District Attorneys of the 
~ United States, in their respective districts, under 
the direction of the Attorney General, to institute 
ings in equity to prevent and restrain such 
_ Violations. Such proceedings may be by way of 
“ ition setting forth the case and praying that sueh 
violation shall be enjoined or otherwise prohibited. 
When the complained of shall have been 
duly n of such petition, the Court shall proceed, 
_@8 soon as may be, to the hearing and determina- 
tion of the case; and pending such petition and 
before final decree, the Court may at any time make 
‘such temporary restraining order or prohibition as 
shalt be deemed just in the premises. 
Sec. 5. Whenever it shall appear to the Court 
_ before which any ing under Section 4 of this 
act may be pending that the ends of justice require 
that other parties should be brought before the 
_ Court, the Court may cause them to be summoned, 
Lo whether they reside in the district in which the 

Court is held or not; and subpoenas to that end may 

be served in any district by the Marshal thereof. 
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United States—Sherman and Clayton Laws. 
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AMENDMENTS THERETO. 


Sec. 6. Any property owned under any contract 
or by any combination, or pursuant to any con- 
spiracy (and being the subject thereof) mentioned in 
Section 1 of this act, and being in the course of 
transportation from one State to another, or to a 
foreign country, shall be forfeited to the United 
States, and may be seized and condemned by like 
Proceedings as those provided by law for the for- 
feiture, seizure and condemnation of property im- 
ported into the United States contrary to law. 

Sec.-7. Any person who shall be injured in his 
business or property by any other pefson or cor- 
poration by reason of anything forbidden or de- 
clared to be unlawful by this act may sue therefor 
in any Circuit Court of the United States in the 
district in which the defendant resides or is found. 
without respect to the amount in controversy, and 
shall recover threefold the damages by him sus- 
tained, and the costs of suit, including a reasonable 
attorney's fee. 

Sec. 8. That the word “person” or ‘‘persons’’ 
wherever used in this act shall be deemed to include 
corporations and associations existing under or 
authorized by the laws of either the United States, 
the laws of any of the Territories, the laws of any 
State or the laws of any foreign country. 

Approved July 2, 1890. 


CLAYTON ACT. 

Suits and proceedings against a corporation may 
be brought in any district wherein found or trans- | 
acting business. Subpoenas may run into any 
district, except that in civile cases permission. of 
Court must be had to bring witness more than 100 
miles. Violations by corporations deemed also that 
of individual directors, officers or agents author- 
izing, or doing any of acts constituting violation in 
whole or in part. Injunctive relief against threat- 
ened loss provided for, and temporary injunctions 
without notice under stringent safeguards (giving 
security, prompt and early hearing, ete.). Special 
provisions enacted to cover disputes between em- 
ployers and employees, In general so-called ‘“‘strikes"’ 
and ‘‘striking’’ by laboring men and unions where 
peaceable means and methods alone are employed 
cannot be enjoined. Persons or corporations wil- 
fully disobeying orders, decrees, etc., issiied under 
the Sherman law may, in certain cases, he proceeded 
against as for criminal contempt. In such cases | 
defendant may demand jury trial. Punishment for 
contempt is not to exceed $1,000 fine, nor six months’ 
imprisonment. These provisions do not apply to 
contempts committed in presence of the Court, or 
so near thereto as to obstruct the administration 
of justice. 

The Sherman and Clayton acts do 
labor or farmers’ unions not run for ptofit. 


WEBB EXPORT TRADE. ACT. 
The-Webb Export Trade Act, approved April 
10, 1918, permitted combinations or associations of 
persons in the United States for the purpose of 
selling American goods abroad at prices which 
would compete with the foreign manufacturers or 
combinations. 


8 ee eal i eaehleblichiy 


LAW OF 1922 AUTHORIZING FARMERS TO SELL CO-OPERATIVELY. 


(Approved by President Harding 


Persons ged in the production of agricultural 
products as farmers, planters, ranchmen, dairy- 
men, nut or fruit growers may act together in asso- 
_ @iations, corporate or otherwise, with or without 

eapital “stock, in_collectively processi reparing 
ing, and marketing nterstate 


bers 

agreements to effect such purposes: 

_ however, That such associations are operated for 

_ the mutual benefit of the members thereof, as such 

First. No member of the association is allowed 

association does not pay dividends on 

stock 

value such as are handled by it for members. 

in interstate or foreign com-' 


x ( and conform to one or botk of the fol- 
more than one vote because of the amount of stock 
: or membership capital in excess of 8 per 
eentum anni 
ing: Third. The association shall not deal in the 
than 
Src. 2. If the Secretary of Agriculture shall, have 


requirements: 
or membership capital he may own Heche} or, 
per And in any case to the follow- 
products of non-members to an amount greater in 
believe that any such association monopo- 
trade 


BUSINESS (CORP.) AND 


on en's Compensation, consult The 
‘The Wusiness Laws begin on page 177 vf that 


and in effect February 18, 1922.) ; 


If upon such hearing the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall be of the opinion that such association monopo- 
lizes or restrains trade in interstace or foreign com- 
merce to such an extent that the price of any agri- 
cultural product is unduly enhanced thereby, he 
shall issue and cause to be served upon the associa- 
tion an order reciting the facts found by him, direct- 
ing such association to cease and desist ifom monugpo- 
ization or restraint of trade. 

The law further provides that either side to the 
controversy may appeal to the U. S. District Courts. 


—<——<— << 


COMPENSATION LAWS. 


=a] e f the Union besring on business corporations 
_, For the laws of the various States and For 3 “world Almanac and Book of Facts, 


publication, and the Compensation Laws on page 204. 


hot SDPO, 


- Delaware ... 


- death. 


—_—_— 


'. Arkansas ... 
~ California... 


Florida... ..2. 


» Kansas..... 


ferences are more seeming than real. 


_ convictions of felonies. 
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State. Penalty. 


Alabama.. 
Arizona 


,.|Electrocution 


Maryland... 
Masse os oi. 

Michigan. .. 
Minnesota. . . 
Mississippi. . 
Missouri... .. 
Montana 

Nebraska. 
Nevada..... 


anging — 
Hlectrocution 
Hanging 
Hanging 
Hanging. 
Hanging _ 
Electrocution 
Electrocution 
Georgia... ..|Hlectrocution 
Idaho.,,....|Hanging 
Illinois... .,. . .}lectrocution 
Indiana... ..|Blectrocution 
Towa.......-.| Hanging 
Life Imprisonment 
Kentucky . ..|Electrocution 
Louisiana. . .| Hanging 


Colorado, ... 
Connecticut . 


Dist. of Col. . 


In North Dakota, Rhode Island, and some other 
States where life imprisonment is the only penalty 


- for murder, death by hanging is inflicted if a person 


kills somebody else while serving a life term. 

In some of the capital-punishment states the jury 
has the right to fix the penalty at life imprisonment, 
by urging mercy. : 
In Kentucky, the death penalty in case of rape is 


3 : inflicted by hanging. 


While the penalties’ for homicide are not pre- 
cisely uniform throughout the various States of the 


Union, except for the continuance or the abolish- 


ment of capital punishment, they are similar. t 

With regard to other serious crimes, likewise, dif- 
Felonies, such 
4S manslaughter, arson, burglary, robbery and lar- 
ceny, are in some States subdivided into degrees, first, 
‘second, third and even fourth; while in others there is 
a Single general classification. 

Where there is no subdivision into degrees, how- 
ever, the modifying of penalties by reason of attend- 
ing circumstances results in the same effect as though 


- there were degrees. | 
_ In New York and in several other states laws are 
now in effect which provide longer and longer terms 


of imprisonment for second, third, or fourth or more 
The general effect is to shut 
professional criminals up for life. 


CRIMES AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 


Whoever, owing allegiance to the United States, 
levies war against them, or adheres to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort, is guilty of treason, 
The penalty upon conviction is imprisonment for not 
less than 5 years, fine of not less than $10,000, or 


Misprision of treason consists in general of having 
knowledge of, concealing and not disclosing the 
treason of others. The penalty is imprisonment for 


not more than 7 years, and fine of not more than 


$1,000; or both fine and imprisonment. 

Rebellion or insurrection is the inciting, setting on 
foot, assisting or engaging in armed resistance to 
the execution of the laws by two or more. The 
penalty on conviction is imprisonment for not more 
than ten years, fine of not more than $10,000, or both. 

Offenses against the mails fall into two general 
classes; One, the misuse of the mails for immoral or 


_ fraudulent purposes, the other, robbing the mails; 


penalties vary with the nature of the particular 
offense, 


CRIMES PROVIDED FOR IN STATE PENAL 
i CODES, ‘ 


Murder in the First Degree may be generally 
défined to be the unlawful, intentional and premedi- 
tated killing of a human being, or such a killing re- 
sulting from the commission or attempt to commit 
one of the graver crimes, such as arson, burglary, 
rape or robbery. 

The penalties for murder in the first degree are 
shown in the table at the head of this page. 

Murder in the Second Degree is such a killing 
without premeditation, or resulting from the attempt 
tO commit some lesser crime. 

_Murder in the second degree is punished in the 
Federal Code by imprisonment for not less than 10 
years to life. * 

In the states which have no death penalty, murder 
in the second degree is usually also punished by life 
imprisonment. In some states, such as Delaware, 
North Carolina, and North Dakota, the sentence may 
cover 30 years. 

The minimum sentence may be as low as 1'year in 
Delaware, Ohio, and Vermont, and 5 years in West 


ginia. 
Manslaughter may be defined as a killing either 


5 2 eget PRE Pye 
United States—Crime Laws. _ 
CRIMES AND PENALTIES. = 
PENALTI@S FOR MURDER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Life Imprisonment 
Hanging 

. |Electrocution 

.|Life Imprisonment 

Life Imprisonment 

Hanging 

Hanging 

-|Hanging ~ 

. |Electrocution 

Lethal Gas 

..|Hanging _ 
.|Electrocution 

.|Hanging | 
Electrocution 
Blectrocution 

Life Imprisonment 

.|Electrocution 


* ; aS a 
> 


Penalty. State. 

Oklahoma, ..|Electrocution 
Oregon.. ..|Hanging _ 
‘Pennsylvania|Electrocution __ 4 
Rhode Island|Life Imprisonment 
So. Carolina.|Electrocution = 
So. Dakota. . |Life Imprisonment a2 

.|Electrocution — = 

.|Electrocution 
Hecho. Hanging or Sho 
.|Electrocution — 
.|Blectrocution - 
Washington .|Hanging y : 
W. Virginia. ,| Hanging ; 
Wisconsin .. .| Life Imprisonm 
Wyoming. . .|Hanging 


| Hanging 


ys 


ent 


aa 


unintentionally resulting from the careless or 
ful doing of some otherwise lawful act or fro: 
commission of some unlawful act of comparativel 
trivial character or intentionally in the heat of pa 
sion and without premeditation, | _ ~. SE 
What is said above as to punishment of murder in 
the second degree applies also to manslaughter. The 
penalty may range from 1 to 20 years. i 7 eee 
Assault witn Intent to Kill—Under Federa’ 
Statutes, assault with intent to kill or to commit 
Tape is punishable by imprisonment for not more t 
20 years, while assault with intent to commit a felc 
other than murder or rape is punishable by not more 
than 5 years’ imprisonment and a fine of not © er 


,000. 
Assault with intent to kill carries sentences -va 
trom 3 months to 1 year in South Carolina, to 1 


years to death in Maryland, or 1 year to life in| 
gon. ‘ 
__ There is no uniformity in the penalties. The 
in New Mexico is 5 years; in Pennsylvania, 7 y: 
in West Virginia, 5 years. 4 
Generally speaking, it depends on the Weapon 
and the ferocity of the attack. | 4 os 
Rape—tIn Federal Courts, rape 1s punishable wit 
death by hanging. ~—— % 
Rape is liable in every state in the South and South- 
west to punishment by death, but in practically all 
these states a recommendation by the jury can softe 
the sentence to life imprisonment. 
The minimum penalty in Alabama is 10 yi 
Colorado, 1 year; in Idaho, 5 years; in filino 
ras Maine, North Dakota, Ohio, and Wyomin 
year, i 
Life imprisonment is the maximum in Col 0 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Nebraska, New Mexi 
Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, and Wyoming. 


eae 
years and a fing of 


ce 
ma 


ina, 


Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tenneg 
Vermont, West Virginia, and Wyoming, = 
_ Where death results, arson becomes murd 
sei as hs A eee . : 2 
urglary—The classification.of burglary or 
breaking depends on substantially the die el 
as those of arson; namely, the building en‘ 
whether a dwelling or other building, and whet 
the offense was committed by day ornight. 
Burglary, robbery, and grand larceny, are to 80) 


fixed by statute depends on whethi 
armed, and how armed; and whether the 
done by day or night; in a building. a 
pRocowpted: or on the street; with or » 

ce, : 


VA | 
Bt rime 

‘May fetch a sentence of death in North 

, or life imprisonment, or its 20-year equiva- 


in Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
1 i poms hio, Rhode 


_ Life g it, under the Baumes and like 

WS May result in New York and several other 

ites, in case of ee felony convictions. 

ft pooeery ett ie punished by death in Alabama, 

d Virginia; : y a life term in Arkansas, Georgi: 
Diinois, In Maine, Minnesota, ow 


be eb 


10 _Indiana, 
shire, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 

a, and West Virginia, ‘ 
In New York State 15 years is the ordinary maxi- 
: a for a first offender; the same in ease of burglary. 
Rebbery may be generally defined as the theft 
property from the person or immediate presence 
th . accomplished by force or fear. Where 
ees Of robbery are recognized, the distinction is 
erally determined by whether the thief be armed 
unarmed, though some States also distinguish the 
ond from the first degree, where the theft is ac- 
n ited By means of threats of future rather than 


ply theft of property above 
5 $50—more States 


mstitutes the crime of robbery. In 

oF Courts, grand larceny is punishable by 

ot more than 10 years’ imprisonment aud a fine of 
Bot more than $10,000. 

id larceny carries penalties of 1 to 15 years, 

ng no account of Baumes laws, the maximum 

ing in the State of Was 


or counterfeiting or alteration of a genuine 
ture or written instrument. There are numer- 
us Federal Statutes defining and imposing penalties 
dor alteration of public records documents. 
iO not come within the purview of this synop- 
"4 —ne°one general classification. Counter- 
ting is punished by imprisonment of not more than 
ears and 2 fine of not more than $5,000. 
The penalties for forgery under the laws of the 
ates average around four years. 
amy—A person who, having a husband or 
living, marries another, is guilty of eccey & 
Federal Statutes, se cay ad bigamy) in 
Territories is punished by prisonment for 
; More than 5 years and a fine of not more than 
Five years’ imprisonment is the most gen- 
maximum ity in the States for bigamy 
| fines are onite commonly imposed. 


tie 
‘There is fo general statute of limitations appli- 
le to eriminal prosecutions in all the States of the 
jon. In each jurisdiction the matter is regulated 
statutes. Below are given the New York and 


1 statutes: 
. NEW YORK. 

few York, the provisions in limiting the time 
* commencing prosecutions are contained in 

tions 141 to 144, inclusive, of the Code of Criminal 
ure. These sections read as follows: 
e is no limitation of time within which a 
tion for murder must be commenced. It 
-be commenced at any time after the death of 
(Section 141.) 


Tf, when the crime is committed, the defendant 
out of the State, the indictment may be found 
thin the term herein limited after his coming 


thin the State; and no time during which the de- 


e Grand Jury in nm court, and there received 
nection 144.) 

: UNITED STATES. a 

‘son shall be prosecuted, tried, or punished 
on or other capital offense, wilful murder 

d, unless the indictment is found within 
ars next after pace reaeer or Capital offense 

“gommitted. (R. 8. 3. : z 

son shall be prosecuted, tried or punished 


=" 


Law 


s; Statutes of Limitations. 


et 


STATUTES OF LIMITATIONS IN CRIMINAL CASES. 


| of the United 


— al 


| in Nebraska, New Mexico, an 
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Bh ea a 
; is ar; 
Delaware; it is 8 years, in Virginia; 10 years, is ulissigs 
sippl and North Carolina; 21 years, in ‘Tennessee: 
2 years, in Colorado and Pennsylvania; 3 years, in 
Montana; 4 years, in Oregon. ° 
Perjury under the various State codes usually > 
means false testimony on a material point giv 
in an action or proceeding at law, “ ° = 
Perjury may bring a life or 20-year sentence in 
Alabama, Maine, New York, Rhode Island and © 
South Dakota, if committed in testifying in a ease — - 
where the defendant at the trial is Hable to a life = 
“In ‘Tes fury i ital 
2 exas, perjury in a capital case may be pun- 
ished by death. = é et Pe 
Im general the maximum penalties range from 10 
to 14 years. fa, 
The minimum penalty is 1 year in all thestates. ~ 


WOMEN ON JURIES. ; 


Women are. eligible to serve on juries in both . 
criminal and civil cases in Arkansas, California, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Iowa, Kansas, > 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Nevada, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, gon, Penn- — 
Sylvania, Rhode Island, Washington and Wis- 
eonsin, 5 
Tet prec iaene though eligible, they have rarely — 
serv - pe 

in Louisiana the women are not drawn for jury 
service unless they have filed with the ceurt volun-. 
tary offer to serve. - f 

Women do not serve in either criminal or civil 
juries in Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, Florida, 
idaho, Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, _ 
Montana, New Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia or Wyoming. en : 

Court decisions to the effect that women are in- 
eligible, under the existing statutes, for jury service, r 
have been rendered in Idaho, and Virginia, — sr 

COMPOSITION OF JURIES. =: 

Juries in criminal cases involving anything more _ 
Serious than petty misdemeanors consist of 12 per- 
sons, Ho more no less; and the verdict, to count, 
must be unanimous. 5 

in Nevada, in protracted felony cases one or more 
alternative jurors may be selected to sit with the — 
twelve, to take the place of any juror whe may be 
incapacitated during the trial. FE osha eae 

In some states, but not in New York, most of — 
the petty cases in police or magistrates’ courts are 
tried by Jess than 12 jury men. ~ out 

In petty civil cases, and in equity suits, the jury 


In Arkansas the maximum 


e 


$2} 


may, by consent, consist of less than 12 persons. 


Bf 


for any offense, not capital, except as provided in — 
section one thousand and forty-six, unless the indict- _ 
ment is found or the information is instituted within 
three years next after such offense shall have beea 
committed. But this act shall not have effect to) 
authorize the prosecution, trial or punishment for , 
any offense barred by the provisions of existing laws. 
R. S. § 1044, amended, April 13, 1876, ¢. 56, 19 — 
Stat. 32.) 5 < 

“Nothing in the two preceding sections shal 
grin to any person fleeing from justice. (R. &. 

“No aE shall be prosecuted, tried, or punished — 
for any crime, arising under the revenue laws, or 
the slave-trade laws of the United States, unless 
the indictment is found or the information is imsti- 
tuted within five years next after the committing 
of-such crime. (R. 5S. § 1046.) y 

“No person shall be prosecuted, tried or punished 
for any of the various offenses < under the 
internal revenue laws. of the United States unless — 
the indictment is found or the information instituted 
within three years next after the commission of the ~ 
offense, in all cases where the penalty prescribed 
may be imprisonment in the penitentiary, and:within = 
two years in all other cases: Provided, ‘That the — 
time during which the person committing the offense 
is absent from the district wherein the same is com=. — 
Thitted shall not be taken as aly part of the time 
limited by law for the commencement of such pro- 
ceedings: Provided further that the provisions of 
this act shall-not apply to offenses committed prior _ 
to its pai e: And provided further that where a 
complaint shall be instituted before a Commissioner 
States within the period above limited, 
the time shall be extended until the discharge of the 
Grand Jury ‘at its next session within the district; 
And provided further that this act shall not apply 
to offenses committed by officers of the United 
States * ‘ a 
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ARREST INCIVIL ACTION, 


While imprisonment for debt as it formerly 
existed in English and American law. by which a 
‘debtor might be arrested and imprisoned for mere 
fnability to pay his creditor, no longer exists in the 
United States, the statutes of the majority of the 
States provide for the arrest of a defendant in a 
civil action’ under varying conditions. A large 
number of States determine the right of arrest by 
the character of the elaim on which suit is brought, 


allowing in it actions for fraud or the injuries known 


Minnesota, Mississippi, 


- pends upon the nature of claim in suit: 


in the law as “torts,” such as an injury to the person 
er property, conversion or embezzlement, libel, 
slander, or the like. 

In the following States no civil arrest is allowed: 
Arizona, District of Columbia, Florida, Maryland, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Tennessee, and Texas. 

In thé following States the right to arrest de- 
3 In actions 
for fraud or torts, Connecticut; for fraud, libel, 
slander, or violent injury to person or property, 


- Delaware; for fraud only, Iowa and Kansas; only 


after verdict of jury, finding malice, fraud, or wilful 
deceit, Colorado; for torts, breach of promise to 
marry, misconduct or embezzlement in office or 


’ professional capacity, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and 


“notice of appraisement by the loca 


New York (also for fine or penalty or to recover 
property concealed from Sheriff). 

In the following States arrest is only allowed 
against a defendant about to remove from State 
or about to conceal, transfer, or remove his property 
to avoid plaintiff's claim or defraud creditors, irre- 


s LITIGATION OF CUSTOMS CLAIMS. 


If the valuation by the local appraiser of im- 
ported merchandise upon which an ad valorem 


' duty is assessed is disputed by the importer he may 


2ppeal to the U. S. Customs Court for revaluation 
(or reappraisement as it is calied).within ten days 
aiter the personal delivery or mailing of the written 
appraiser. 

If the importer is dissatisfied with the classifi- 


eation of the Collector of Customs at the port of 
- entry, he may file a protest in writing within sixty 


days with such collector, who thereupon must for- 
ward the papers to the court, and the case is regu- 
karly docketed. 

These remedies of appeal and protest have been 
necorded also to the American manufacturers, 
producers and wholesalers, as parties in interest. 

There is no Imitation upon the amount involved 
fn such litigation. It covers and includes mer- 
ehandise imported by parcel post and claims arising 
from the assessment and classification of baggage 


* _ ¢laimed to be exempt from duty. 


The trial of the case is usually had at the port 
of entry or some nearby place. Regular dockets 
for the trial of such cases are held in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, New 
Orleans, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Seattle, Portland, 
-Ore., San Francisco and Los Angeles, In addition 
special dockets are held at such other ports as, in 

e judgment of the Chief Justice, occasion may 


a PAWNSROKING RATES ALLOWED BY LAW. 


New York: 3 per cent. per month for six months, 
less than $100; 2 per cent. per month thereafter; 
2 per cent. per month first six months, over $100, 
or 1 per cent. per month thereafter. All interest 
must be paid in full at the expiration of twelve 
months or new ticket issued, starting the trans- 
action over again. 

Massachusetts: On loans of $1 or less, 5 per cent. 
for the first week and 2 per cent. for each week 
thereafter; on loans of from $1 to $3, 4 per cent. 
.for the first week, 2'¢ per cent. for each week 
thereafter; on loans of $3 to $10, 3 per cent. for 
the first week and 2 per cent. for each week there- 
after; on loans of over $10 to $25, 1 per cent. a 
week; on loans over $25 to $100, 3 per cent, a 
month and each fraction thereof; on loans of 
Over $100, 2 per cent. a month and each fraction 


_ thereof. 

Virginia: 10 per cent. per month on loans of $25 
or less; 5 per cent. per month on loans of over 
$25 and not more than $100; 3 per cent. per 
month on loans over $100. 

Rhode Island: 5 per cent. per month on loans of 
$50 or less first six months; 244 per cent. per 
month on loans of $50 thereafter; 244 per cent. 
-per month on loans of more than $50. 

Connecticut: 5 per cent. per month on loans up 


U: ited States —Law on Civil Arrests. 


spective of the nature of the claim: Indiana, 
tucky, Louisiana, New Hampshire, Utah, V ' 
In New Hampshire tax collector may also arr 
person for non-payment of poll tax if not sufficier 
property upon wich to make distress. ‘ 
In the following States arrest is allowed in con-_ 
tract actions where the defendant is about to de; 
from the State or conceal-or remove his property, 
and also in actions for fraud or torts of various 
kinds, though the provisions are not identi 
Arkansas (fraud onty), California, Idaho, Illinois 
Maine, Massachusetts, Montana, Nevada, Ney 
Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, O} 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, Was 
ton, West Virginia (fraud only), cons! 
In Georgia a person who contracts to wo 
wages, and gets an advance on his wages and | 
to carry out his contract is liabie to arrest and co 
viction for a misdemeanor. nie 
In Wyoming (only after iedeeoan in actions fo! 
fraud, or money lost at gambling, or where - 
fendant has removed or concealed property — 
avoid judgment. es 
In Rhode Island, allowed in all actions excep 
recover debt or taxes. “ee : 
Tn Ohio, when an affidavit is filed showing: Abou 
to remove property to defraud creditors, convel 
property into money for sa purpose, conce 
property or rights in action fraudulently, assign 
or disposed of property with intent to defr. 
treditors. Fraudulently contracted the deb 
incurred the obligation. Money or property S80 
a0 be recovered was in gambling on a bet or w: 


ov 


require. 7 
There are no court costs and the procedure | 
simple and expeditious, yet includes all the safe- 
guards and protections of an ordinary court tris 
Reappraisement cases are heard by an Associate 
Justice sitting alone, with an appeal by either the — 
Government or the importer from his Judas 
one of the divisions of the court consisting 0: 
Justices. : \ 
Classification cases, including contests over 
legality of an appraisement, the legality of 
administrative regulation promulgated ys 5 
Secretary of the Treasury, or the legality of of] 
administrative action resulting in the levy of. 
excessive rate or amount of duty by the coll 
of customs, are decided by this court. +a 
An appeal lies from this court’s jud ment 
Court of Customs Appeals at Was ton, from 
whence certiorari lies to the Supreme Court 0 
the United States in treaty cases, constituti 
cases and other cases which the Attomey Gi 
certifies as of sufficient importance. ; 
The U.S. Customs Court meets at 641 Wa 
St., N. Y. City. Chief Justice—I. F. Fischer; 4 
ciate Justices—Byron S. Waite, Charles P. 
Clelland, Jerry B. Sullivan, George Stewart Bro’ 
George E. Weller, Gecrge M. Young, Wil 
= ae and Genevieve R. Cline, Clerk 
. Dale. 


ny 


t 
b 


to $15; 3 per cent. per month on loans up to 
2 per cent. per month on loans over $50. * 
Vermont: 5 per cent. per month up to $50; 3_ 
cent. per month over $50. Law also allow 
storage charge, agreement to be made by 
parties. ye a 
New Mexico: 10 per cent. per month. * 
Ohio (Cincinnati): 10 per cent. per month on sm 
loans. No licensee shall charge, receive, or * 
mand in excess of 5% per month interest on any 
loans, or discount on any conditional pure 
$25, or in excess of 3% p 
iscounts above $25. 


Sx. 


up to and ineludin, 

month on loans or 
Indiana: 314 per cent. per month, - 
Maine: 314 per cent. per month. _. i 
Colorado: 3 per cent. per month, te 
Illinois: 3 per cent. per month. 
Montana: 3 per cent. per month. pau % 
aS per cent. per month, with no charge 

4 ’ me 


Michigan: 3 per cent. per month, no harg 4 
less than 50 cents. id geet =! 
Pennsylvania: 5 per cent. per month sto 
one-half per cent. interest per month, — Seg tag 
Ae 
5 per cent. per month, and 25 ec ‘ 


Maryland: ’ 2% per cent. per month. 
Georgia: 
storage. 
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weet eh ACE iN THE UNITED STATES = 
table shows, 3 States, the marriageable age for both males and females with and : 


; parents o 


With Without With Without W. 
A ith = 
Consent. Co; Consent. | Consent. | Consent. Sone sak 
Wo- Wo- || States. Wo- Wo- ; 
| men.| Men.| men. Men.| men.}Men.| men. |) 
i Nojte. 18 ||Okla is | 15 | 21 | 18 2 
14 | 32) ] 24° %° 18  tore.-.. - 18 | 16 | 21 | 18 ‘ 
16 } 21 18° {(Pa......) 16 | 16 $721 ¥ 21 
16 18 IS ade LS 18 { 21 | 21 x 
168-418 {16 JSC. els “fo ele is oes 
1 | 21 | 38 IIS Dill i} is | is | at Was 
15 | 21 | 21 |}Tenn 16 | 16 | 16] 16° . 
16 | 21 | 21 ||Texas 16 | 14 | 21 | 18 - 
18 | 21 | 18 |/Utah 16 | 14 Oot os 
af Sr Nl. Sa ee 16 | 14 } 21 | 18. 2 
13° 205 148 “[ivacs ls, 14°} 21) }2or “one a 
21 18 ||Wash...{Note.| 16 | 21 | 18 — 
i6 | 21 | 18 || w. Va 19 | 17 | 2a | 21 ; 
14 | 21 } 18 J] Wis... ig: |. 1a" 27h 318 
14 | 16 | 16 |iwyo 16 | 21 | 21 a 
35 {21 4 18 |jP.R. 5.) 38 (6 .eohepeotee 
16 | 21 | 21 |{Hawait..| 18 | 25 1 20 | 382 y 


In Colorado, Idaho, New Jersey, and 
‘other states ‘oo law does not specifically fix 


MARRIACE AND 
age eitcnsce—A Heense of some kind is 
ed in every State and Territory, and marriage 
the United States is now universally on a civil- 
Sia But religious ceremonies are author- 
States, provided there is a license to wed. 
delay in issuing a license, or in Marrying un- 
ioense as soon as issued, is experienced, so far 
Jaw is concerned, in Alabama, Arizona, Arkan- 
‘Colorado, District’ of Columbia, Idaho, Illinois, 
“Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
a One ee Es evada, D pig York, 
, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, 

‘rginia. Washington, or Wyoming 
ma "New York State, on ‘and after Ott. 1, 1927, 
‘under 21 who wish to marry Pho present birth 
€ ates or other proof of nes hey can be mar- 
ied ze the ere Chapel, N. ¥ eGity, cay by a judge 


rd. 
delay of ihe is fags Nt by the statutes in Con- 
Ett a Massachusetts, Michigan, 
pshire, "Rhode. island, Vermont, and Wis- 


tot the Aad states, a fudge of a Probate or 

has power to authorize an immediate 

T Sh ‘on an affidavit of necessity. This is true, 

in i of almost every state, no matter what ordi- 
D ry “Gelaye the law s “ aeigeal 

tates with waiting periods are—California, 

|; Delaware, 24 hours for residents, 96 hours 

n dents; Florida, none, if the woman is a 

ident of the state; Indiana, 30 days if the woman 

@ non-resident; Maryland, e Sundays, for banns, 

hureh ceremony; New Jersey, 2 days; North 

d elke ig A state, six months in the 

nty; West Virginia, 30 days, and 7 days for a 


i, ‘EUGENICS AND MISCEGENATION. 
| Throughout the South and Southwest and in Del- 


w is @ summary of the divorce laws of the 
Verne primary cause, everywhere, is adultery. 
ary causes are impotency, insanity, and 
> and conviction of felony since the marriage. 
is @ general similarity between the causes 
A eee the ee make a distinction between 
and separation. 
me every state, too, marriages can be dissolved 
‘py divorce but by annulment. 
6 primary cause for annulment is fraud of some 
, manifested in concealment by one or the other 
sy of a condition which, would have barred the 
age, such as insanity, po teen blood infec- 
mviction of felony, r dissolved mar- 


forth. 

rae York Pa Legislature in 1923 passed 
n signed by the Governor May 21 and in 
mme¢ < effect, Pincusing the Marriage Law as 


tions attached to maintenance of action to 
@ marriage. An action to annul a marriage 
pepe tn in either of the 1 following cases: 
ere 3 parties are residents of the pense 
ne ac is commenced. 


SUMMARY OF THE DIVORCE LAWS OF THE STATES. 


Common Law presumably prevailsg—i4 years for a 
male, 12 years for a female. In several of the eo ae” 
@ child can be disinherited by law for marrying be- 
low the legal age without parental consent, 


DIVORCE LAWS. 

aware and some of the other states, marriage between 4 
whites and Negroes is unlawful; and marriage be- — 
tween whites and Indians is still forbidden in sev- ¢ 
eral southern and southwestern states. 

New York and about half of the states now nit 

Marriage on a eugenic basis, by requiring proof t. Bae 
the blood of both the man and the woman ig fr 
from venereal infection. 

bp N. Y. State, by a law of 1926, before a mar- 
riage license is issued, the town or city clerk shall 
require from the prospective bride and groom a 
statement in the following words: ‘I have not to. 
my knowledge ap infected with any venereal 
disease, or if I have been so infected within fiVe _ 
years I have had a laboratory test within that — 
period which shows that I am now free from infection 
from any such disease.’’ 

Common-law marriages of a year or more dura- 
tion, without either license or ceremony, are now val-— 
idated by the courts in practically all the states, on 
ee : ae gee and where children or property ‘are 

volv: 


A 1926 law of N. Y. State authorizes a written 
contract of marriage signed by both parties and ee 
at least two witnesses who shall subscribe the same, 
stating the place of residence of each of the parties 
and witnesses and the date and place se bet 
and acknowledged by the parties and witnesses in’ 
the manner required for the acknowledgment of @ — 
conveyance of real estate to entitle the same to 
be recorded, provided, however, that all of such oe 4 
contracts of marriage must in order to be cord. 
be acknowledged before a judge of a court of recor 

Such contract shaJl be recorded within thirty 
days after its execution in the office of the State. 
Department of Health, and a copy thereof shall 
be filed within thirty days after its execution in the 
office of the clerk of the county in which the mar- 
riage was solemnized. 


. 


2. Where the parties were married within: ‘the | 
State and the plaintiff is a resident thereof when — 
the action is commenced. fins 

3. Where the parties. having been married with- 
out the State, have become residents of the State, 
and have continued to be residents thereof at least 
one year; and the plaintiff ls such a resident when 
the action is commenced. 

Figures in parentheses after each State_ show 
number of gs residence required before divorce 
action can be begun. : 

Causes means causes for absolute divorce th 

addition to adultery. e 
Alabama—(1-3). Causes. Abandonment 2 years, 
crime against nature, habitual drunkenness, — 
violence, pregnancy of wife by other than hus- — 
band at marriage, physical incapacity, imprison- 
ment for 2 years for felony, confinement in {usane 
asylum for 20 years, provided insanity is incur- 
able; if husband becomes addicted to cocaine, 
morphine or similar drugs. New ground for 
art as To the wife, when the wife without 


aaa Ree ca 
e of the as lived separate a - 
from the bed and board of the husband for 5 x 


SL ae i an a an fa ad ig 
270 United States—Marriage and Divo 
ears next preceding the filing of the bill and she other than her husband; 
shee apres resided in this State during all of fraudulent contract; 8. 
__ said period. ‘ Pe hee gross neglect of duty; 10, 
Alaska—(2). Causes. Telony, physical incapacity, and imprisonment thi 
desertion 2 years, cruelty, habitual drunkenness, e 
_ wilful neglect of husband for six months to pro- 
vide for wife (he being of ability to do so). , 0 C 
Arizona—(1)... Causes. Felony, physical incapac- | loathsome disease, habitual drunke: J 
ity before marriage, desertion 1 year, excesses, cruel and inhuman treatment, force, _frauc 3 
cruelty, neglect to provide 1 year, pregnancy of duress in obtairing marriage, joining religious s 
~ wife by other than husband at Iarriage, con- believing marriage unlawful, pregnancy of wil 
viction of felony prior to marriage unknown to by other than husband at marriage or subsequi 
other party, habitual drunkenness. unchaste behavior. _ “eae 
Arkansas—(1). Causes. Desertion 1 year, felony, Louisiana—(1). Causes. Condemnation e. 


habitual drunkenness 1 year, cruelty, former famous punishment, 7 years’ separation, ab 
marriage existing, physical incapacity. 


of reconciliation fot 1 year after a judgmen 
_  Galifornia—(1). Causes. _ Cruelty, desertion 1 separation, separation from bed and board may 
year, neglect 1 year, habitual drunkenness 1 be granted for habitual intemperance, exces 
year, felony. A wife, as well as a husband, may be cruel treatment or outrages, public defamation, 
comp3lled to pay alimony. " abandonment, attempt by one spouse on life of 
Colorado—(1). Causes. Desertion 1 year, physi- 


the other, when fugitive from justice on ch 
cal incapacity, cruelty, failure to provide 1 year, of infamous crime. 4 
habitual drunkenness or drug fiend 1 year, felony, | Maine—(1). Caxses. Cruelty, desertion 3 year 
former marriage existing. By a 1925 law no physical incapacity, habits of intoxication Db 
decree of divorce is granted until 6 months after liquors, opium or_other drugs, neglect to provi 
the trial. Marytand—(2). Causes. 1. Impotence of eithe 
Connecticut—(3). _ Causes. Adultery, fraudulent party before marriage. 2. Any cause which 
-*. eontract, wilful desertion 3 years, with total ders a marriage null and void. 3. Ad 
neglect of duty, habitual intemperance, intoler- 4. Abandonment for 3 years. 5.+ Unchas' 
able cruelty, sentence to imprisonment for life, wife before marriage. “a 
=f infamous crime involving violation of conjugal Massachusetts—(3). Causes. Adultery, DO- 
duty and punishable by imprisonment in State tence, 3 years’ desertion, gross and co. ' 
prison, 7 years’ absence without being heard habits of intoxication caused by voluntary an 
from. Where both husband and wife are resi- excessive use of intoxicating liquor, opium. 0 
dents, if either has become incurably insane other drugs, cruel and abusive treatment, or 01 
and has been legally confined in a hospital or wife's libel, if husband being of sufficieat al } 
asylum for at least 5 years next preceding date grossly or wantonly and cruelly refuses or neglects 
re a - of bringing poeapieint, divorce may be granted. to provide suitable maintenance for her. __ ; 
| Delaware—(1). Causes for absolute divorce. | Deser- | Michigan—(1)._ Causes. Felony, desertion 2 yi 
‘tion 2 years, habitual drunkenness for 2 years, habitual drunkenness, physical incapacity 
extreme cruelty such as to endanger life or health in the discretion of the Court for cruelty or neg’ 
ss pil Ue oa af peiioe Pas oe to provide. cae 
‘or crime” followed by a continuous imprisonment |} Minnesota—(1). 5. ‘9 
for at least 2 years— ‘“‘When at the time the cause ual C00 ane te cea ee Gaia 
_ of action arose, either ee was a bona-fide | .. capacity, sentence for felony, incurable insanii 
resident of the State, and has continued so to be | Mississippi—(1). Causes. Adultery, felo: 
down to the time of the commencement of the sertion 2 years, consanguinity, D! sicai 1 
action; except that no action for absolute divorce pacity, habitual drunkenness by liquor, op! 


, x ed = "pends 
Causes. Separation 
desertion 1 year, felony, physical — 


shall be commenced for any cause other than other drug: i 
: _ adultery, or bigamy, unless one of the parties has riage, fora pee a are fe preeoneege of 
_-¢ _ * been for the 2 years next preceding the commence- wife by other than husband at marriage. 


“est en 


ment of the action a bona-fide resident of this | wMiissouri—(1). Causes.. Felony, absence dale 


State.”” There are causes also for annulment, and 
for separation, which latter is called divorce “trom habitual drunkenness 1 year, cruelty, indi 


bed and board vagrancy, former existing marriage, physic 


District of Columbia—(3). Causes. Marriages rig Wari ig ie fo eee bene ae 


: may be annulled for former existing marriage, H 
-._- lunacy, fraud, coercion, physical incapacity and iene ip aro ade | 1 
want of age at time of marriage. Absolute di- im ‘ : dultery 
, vorce granted only for adultery. 
_ Florida—(2). Causes. Cruelty, violent temper, 
: habitual drunkenness, physical incapacity, de- 
sertion 1 year, former marriage existing, rela- 
__ tionship within prohibited degrees. 
~ Soe = veer a and Lap eka in- 
capacity, desertion 3 years, felony, cruelty, force, 2 
uress, or fraud in obtaining ‘marriage; preg- Bebe shes aune Causes. h aneEC oe 2 
nancy of wife by other than husband at marriage, i runkenness, physical incapacity, f 
relationship within prohibited degrees. failure to support 2 years, cruelty, imprisonm: 
 Hawaii—(2), Causes. Desertlion 6 months; im-| 0Tmore than 3 years. ya ake 
» prisonment for life or more than 7 years; non- Nebraska, by a 1925 law, forbids a su 
support for 60 days; incurable insanity (3 years} ivorce until 6 months after the notice of 
or more); felony, leprosy, cruelty, habitual drunk- was served. ’ 


enness. Nevada—(3 months). Causes. eserti r 

- Idaho—(12 months). Causes. Cruelty, desertion ear, PAB ET us be heer Or an areaae 

iter hee ot ht habitual drunkenness 1 abitual gross drunkenness contracted 

5 a iy. marriage, impotence he e marr 

oe rae Se dente 5 ep _ vents Papel continuing ‘o ae es ak ithe alvarus: ene 

83 2 3 existing marriage, insanit: r 

cruelty, felony, physical incapacity, attempt ie pit gD epee tn Erode Syne — een 

ute 2 spphigr Party. peer of other with com- | New Hampshire—Residence of 3 years’ 
Indiana—(2). Causes. Abandonment 2 years, hens ee Beouent or Seem 

cruelty, habitual drunkenness, failure to provide eA pUeeAy; vaulters treme onieeae 


2 years, felony, physical incapacity. : 
The Legislative Bureau of Indiana, by a 1925| Barty, and treatment injuring the health 


» action 
be commenced within 2 years after aisoov 
by injured party, extreme cruelty by inflic 
grievous mental suffering for 1 year, 1 3 
wilful desertion, 1 year of wilful neglect, | 
of habitual intemperance, conviction of felo 
Action must be commenced within 2 years®. 
final judgment and sentence. 


nd 


eee to keep .marriage and divorce Gr trie and peti tc ‘gr more” 
5 a Ss i I at 
Towa—(1). Causes. Desertion 2 years; felony, ae L emu Rapetnct peter errs io : 
Fon ua: Poe Babe ee society which professes to believe the 3 
a » pregnancy of wife by other than ith refusal to ( 
husband at marriage, unless husband has illegiti- tyres bgt Mites we ae by 


mate child or children living of which wife did 
not know at time of marriage. The marriage may 
be annulled for the following causes existing at 
ete ae eareteeial ee: physical 

y, former existing marriage. ground for divorce; and i st. hi 

Kansas—(1). Causes. Fl, when either of the parties isted before marriage, pees He Hf ee 

had a former husband or wife living at the time sertion and drunkenness must have existed Ni 
of the subsequent marriage; 2, abandonment for three years. The other causes are und ( 
ven 

a 


There are other causes but they would 
cluded in desertion for a period tie ae 
ew 


one year; 3, adultery; 4, impotency; 5, when the be a year because it is n 2 
wife at the time of themarriage waspregnant byan- idence to precede a Oe LecmeaTy ioks 
; : 5 i 


New Jersey—(2). Causes. _ Desertion 2 years, 
_ extreme cruelty to either of the parties. whether 

_ the acts of cruelty were committed prior to or 
_ after the passage of this act (1923); provided 

that no petition for divorce shall be filed until 

'-after 6 months from the date of the last act of 

cruelty complained of. No divorce may be ob- 
tained on grounds arising in another State unless 
they constituted ground for divorce in the State 
where they arose. 

A decree nisi becomes absolute after 3 months, 
under a 1927 amendment to the divorce law. 
New Mexico—(1). Causes. Abandonment, cruelty 

Mon-support, habitual drunkenness, felony, im- 

eee pregnancy of wife by other than hus- 

a 


ra nd at marriage, habituel drunkenness, con- 
oe vietion of felony and imprisonment therefor. 

7 New York—{1). Causes. Adultery abandonment 
) or absence for 5 successive years with proof of 
' diligent but unavailing search, and consequent 
_ presumption of death. The marriage may be 
"| annulled for such causes as rendered the rela- 
“ tionship void at its inception. 

+o In New York State, by a 1928 law, incurable 
: _ insanity for 5 or more years, is ground for annul- 


Ment of marriage. The Act says: ‘“‘Provided, how- 

ever, that if the marriage be annulled on the 

ground of the insanity of the wife, the court, before 

render judgment, must exact security, to be 

_ approved by a judge of the court, for her suitable 
Care and maintenance during life. 


“Provided, further, that judgment annulling a 
Marriage on such ground shall not be rendered 
until in addition to any other proofs in the case, 
# thorough examination of the alleged insane party 
shall have been made by three physicians who are 
recognized authorities on mental diseases, one of 
_ whom shall be the superintendent of a state hos- 
ital for the insane, the other two to be appointed 
by the court, all of whom shall bave agreed that 

tee party, is incurably insane and so reported to 
: court.”’ 


i 


t, 


North Carolina—(2). Causes. Adultery by either 
_- party, pregnancy of wife by other than husband 
_ at_ marriage, ysical incapacity, husband and 
wife living apart for 5 successive years, plaintiff 
- in suit residing in State for that period. 
North Dakota—(1l). Causes. Adultery, extreme 
_ cruelty, desertion 1 year, neglect 1 year, habitual 
intemperance 1 year, conviction of felony. In- 
‘ having been inmate of State in- 
stitution for 5 years; no divorce for insanity to 
_ be granted until after thorough examination by 
_. committee, all of whom must agree insanity is 
incurable. 
Dhio—(t). Causes. That either party had a hus- 
band or wife living at the time of the marriage 
from which the divorce is sought, wilful absence 
_ of either party from the other for 3 years, adul- 
_ tery, impotency, extreme cruelty, fraudulent con- 
tract, any gross neglect of duty, habitual drunk- 
_ enness for-3 years, the imprisonment of either 
td in a penitentiary under sentence thereto. 
een for divorce under this clause must 
a ‘filed during the imprisonment of the adverse 
party. The procurement of a divorce without 
_ this State, by a husband or wife, by virtue of 
_ which the eat Re who procured it is released from 
the obligations of the marriage, while they remain 
binding upon the other party. 
Okiahoma—(1). Causes. The district court may 
-gtant a divorce for any of the following causes: 1, 
when either of the parties had a former husband 
_ or wife living at the time of the subsequent mar- 
BS e; 2, abandonment for one year; 3, adultery; 
64, potency; 5, — ae ee De ene He SS of 
marriage, was pregnant by another than her hus- 
band;.6, extreme cruelty; 7, fraudulent contract; 
8, habitual drunkenness; 9, gross neglect of duty; 
_ 10, conviction of a felony, and imprisonment in 
the penitentiary therefor, subsequent to the mar- 
= : 


ee 


_ Oklahoma, by a 1925 law makes it bigamous 
_ to remarry within 6 months after a divorce decree. 
i Causes. Conviction of felony, 
gross drunkenness contracted since 
Marriage and continuing 1 year, impotency ex- 
isting at the time of the marriage and continuing 
to the commencement of the suit, wilful desertion 
1 year, cruelty or personal indignities rendering 
life burdensome. 
ennsylvania—(1). Causes. Former existing mar- 
 Tlage, desertion 2 years, personal abuse or conduct 
rendering life bur! me, felony, fraud,relationship 
within prohibited degrees, physical incapacity. 


‘ =p 

Bees pets aivorcs because of his wife’s cruel and 
barbarous treatment does not have to pay alimony. 
‘A 1927 law authorizes a woman who gets u di- 


Ivania, by a 1925 law, a husband } 
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voree to sell and mortgage her realty without the 
husband's joinder. 

Porto Rico—(1). Causes. Adultery, felony. habit- 
ual drunkenness or continued and excessive use 
of opium, morphine, or any other narcotic; cruel 
treatment or grave injury; abandonment for 
more than 1 year; absolute, perpetual and in- 
curable impotence occurred after marriage: 
attempt to corrupt sons or prostitute daughters; 
proposal of husband to prostitute wife. 

Rhode Island—(2). Causes. Impotency, extreme 
cruelty, wilful desertion for 5 years of either of 
the parties, or for such desertion for a shorter 
period of time, in the discretion of the Court; 
continued drunkenness, or the habitual, exces- 
sive and intemperate use of opium, morphine or 
chloral, neglect and refusal for the period of at 
least 1 year next before the filing of the peti- 
tion on the part of the husband to provide neces- 
saries for the subsistence of his wife (the husband 
being of sufficient ability), and for any other 
gross misbehavior and wickedness, in either 
of the parties, repugnant to and in~-violation of 
the marriage covenant. 

South Carolina—No divorces granted. 

South Dakota—(i). Causes. Cruelty, desertion 
1 year, neglect i year, habitual drunkenness 1 
year, felony, insanity 5 years. The marriage may 
be annulled for the following causes existing at 
the time of the marriage: Want of age, former 
existing marriage, insanity, physical incapacity, 
force or fraud inducing marriage. 

Tennessee—(2). Causes. Former existing mar- 
riage, desertion 2 years, felony, physical inca- 
pacity, attempt on life of other party, refusal 
of wife to live with husband in the State and 
absenting herself 2 years, pregnancy of wife by 
other than husband at marriage; cruelty, indig- 
nities, habitual drunkenness, habit contracted 
after marriage. 

Texas—(1). Causes. Abandonment 3 _ years, 
physical incapacity, cruelty, excess or outrages 
rendering life together insupportable, felony, 
living apart without cohabitation 10 years. 

Utah—(1). Causes. Desertion 1 year, physical 
incapacity, habitual drunkenness, felony, cruelty, 
permanent insanity. 

VYermont—(2). Causes. Imprisonment 3_ years, 
intolerable severity, desertion 3 yore neglect by 
husband to provide, absence years without 
being heard from. 

Virginia—(1). Causes, Adultery, felony, deser- 
tion 3 yeurs, fugitive from justice 2 years, preg- 
nancy of wife by other than husband at marriage, 
wife a prostitute, or either party convicted of 
felony before marriage unknown to other, physical 
incapacity. 

A divorce decree in Virginia may be revoked 
by the Court on the joint application of the 
parties. Decrees for divorce from bed and board 
may be merged by the Court, after 3 to 5 years, 
into a divorce from the bond of matrimony. 

Washington—(1): Causes. When consent to 
marriage was obtained by force or fraud and 
there has been no subsequent voluntary co- 
habitation, for adultery on part of wife or hus- 
band when unforgiven, and application is made 
within 1 year after it shall have become known; 
impotency, abandonment for 1 year; cruel treat- 
ment of either peo, by other, or personal in- 
dignities rendering life burdensome; habitual 
drunkenness of either party, or neglect or refusal 
of husband to make suitable provision; imprison- 
ment in State penal institution; 5 years’ separa- 
tion; in case of incurable chronic»mania or de- 
mentia. for 5 years or more, while under con- 
finement by order of a court of record, Court 
may in its discretion grant a divorce. 

West Virginia—(1). Causes. Desertion 3 years, 
felony, -physical incapacity, pregnancy of wife 
by other than husband at marriage, husband a 
licentious character or wife a prostitute unknowi 
to other party, either party conyicted of felony 
before marriage unknown to other. The mar- 
riage may be annulled for the following causes 
existing at the time of the marriage: Former 
existing marriage, consanguinity, insanity, physical 
incapacity, miscegenation, want of age, ‘ 

Wisconsin—(2). Causes. Felony (imprisonment 
3 years), desertion 1 year, cruelty, impotency, 
babitual drunkenness 1 year, separation 5 years. 
In the discretion of the Court for cruelty or 


ae 
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MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(All of the Marriage and Divorce data that follow are from the United States Census. 


; ) - Cal. Mar- Di- Cal. Mar- Di- Cal. 
con Fees || Year. | riages. | vorees.}| Year. | riages. 


sureau.. ES: 
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i MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES, BY STATES, 1922-1926. - 
Marriages. Divorces. 


cara 1923; 1924. 1925. 
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MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES PER 1,000 OF THE POPULATION, BY STATES, 1922-192. 
: Mar. per 1,000 Pop. | Div. per 1,000 Pop. 
States.|1922./1923.|1924.|1925.| 1922. )1923)1924)1925 


10.6] 11.6] 11.4) 11.9) 1.09) 1.39) 1.37] 1.37 12.1 1} 13,9) 14.5/13.25/13.2! 
* 8.5) 9.9) 9.5) 9.2) 1.81] 2.06} 2.03] 2.05 10.1 -8} 10.2) 10.1) 1.35) 1. 
14.8). 15.6] 15.3) 15.5} 2.23/2.06] 2.43] 2.53 8.1) 8.4) 7.8] 7.7 i 
12.7) 14.2] 13.8] 13.2) 2.46] 2.41) 2.78] 2.54 ALT) 11-9) 11-7) 14.2 A 
11.7) 12.1} 11.7] 11.2] 2.11/2.28) 2.07) 2.16 9.2) 10.2} 9.6) 9.8 . 
8.3} 8.9) 8.4) 7.8] 0.70/0.78/ 0.78] 0.78 8.4; 8.9) 8.4) 8.3 0.5. 
6.3] 5.8) 5.3} 5.0] 0.98]0.68) 0.75) 0.87 5,9] 6.2) 5.8] 6.8 0.67 
12.3] 11.9) 10.8] 11.0} 0.34/0.26]0.25) 0.31 8.8} 9.0) 7.9) 8.1 1.92 
13.5] 14.8] 15.1) 19,9} 2.00}2,.11) 2.15} 2.52 11.7) 11.8] 11.9) 12.2 2.93) 
12.0] 12.6] 10.6] 9.1] 0.61/0.60) 0.62] 0.66 8.0} 8.6] 8.2} 8.1 3.48 
8.9) 9.1) 9.0} 8.3] 1,82] 1,82] 1.81) 1.81 7.8) 8.5) 7.8) 7.5 0,82) 
11.2) 12.3) 11,7) 11.3] 1.64/1.80) 1.95) 1.95 8.9] 9.5] 8.5) 8.3 1,26) 
12.6} 13.5) 11.8} 11.9] 2.37]2.44| 2.35) 2.41 10.2] 11.7] 11.7) 12.7 races 
9.4) 9.7) 10.3} 9.1) 1.60] 1.79) 1.56] 1.70 8.4) 90419. 5 O27 0.88) 
11.0) 11.6) 11.7) 11.5) 1.92]2.07] 1.90) 1.94 13.6) 14.1) 13.0) 13.6] 1. 1.87) 
11.0} 11.4) 11.1) 11.2) 1,65] 1.77] 1.72] 1.66 12.6] 13.9] 14.1|-13.4] 2. 2.93 
2. 11.7| 12.3) 11.2) 10.7] 0.94) 1.13] 1.04] 0.94 11.1) 11.7] 10.5) 11.3] 1.28] 1.78 
Maine.| 8.6} 8.8) 8.1] 7.9) 1.47|1.57] 1.58] 1.56 8.6) 9.3) 8.8] 8.4] 1.05] 1.23 
Md, 15.3) 16.9) 16.4) 16.3] 0.95] 1.06) 1,08] 1.03 9.7; 9.6) 8.9] 8.7] 1.01] 1.14 
. Mass 8.2! 8.7) 7.8] 7.5] 0.81|0:89] 0.92] 0.80 11.5) 12.2) 11.9) 11.9) 1.53] 2.42] 
Mich..| 11.1) 12.3) 11.9] 10.8} 1.93) 2.16] 2.21] 2.23 11.1) 12.1] 11.4] 10.8} 0.95] 1.22 
. Minn 9.8) 9.8) 9.0] 9.1) 1.04] 1.08] 1.09} 1.02 6.3) 6.4) 5.7| 5.7) 0.75| 0.76 
_ Miss..} 14.5) 15.2) 15.3] 15.8] 1.30] 1.36] 1.40] 1.62 9.5] 10.2) 9.7 (2.43) 2.64). 
Mo...| 11.5} 12,1] 11.5] 11.2] 2.43) 2.64] 2.62] 2.71 = |— —|— —|— —|— 
Mont 8.7| 8.5| 7.9| 7.4] 1.01]2.04] 1.66] 1.791] U.S 0.3] 11.0} 10.4 
Nebr 9.3! 6.8! 3.11 5.91 1.72) 1.55\ 1.39] 0.97 
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DIVORCE AND MARRIAGE RATIOS. 
Divorces. Divorces. Divorces. 
sieges. | Fer Per 100|| ¥ ages | Per [Per 100|| ¥ meee 
i ear. riages (oy er year. riages Per |Per 10 
‘Per 1,000} 1,000 |Mar ges Per 1,000] 1,000 |Mar'ges Per 1.000 1,000 Marie 

Pop. Pop. j Perf’d. Pop. Pop. | Perf’d. Pop. op. | Perf’'d. .. 
8.67 0.47 5.5 |/1901. 9.57 0.79 8.2 111914 10.47 1.03 9.8 
8.85 0.48 5.4 1902 9.80 0.78 8.0 1915 10.14 1.05 10.4 
9.11 0.52 5.7 1903 10.15 0.81 8.0 1916 10.68 1.13 10.6 
9.05 0.53 5.9 1904 9.92 0.81 8.2 1917 11.20 1.20 10.6 
9.19 0.55 6.0 1905. 10.04 0.82 8.2 1918 9.65 1.12 11.6 
9.15 0.56 6.1 1906. 10.47 0.86 8.2 1919 10.95 1.35 12.3 
8.97 0.56 6.2 1907 10.71 0.88 8.2 1920. 11.98 1.60 13.4 
8.60 0.55 6.4 1908. 9.63 0.86 9.0 1921. 10.73 1.47 13.7 
8.92 0.58 6.5 1909. 9.89 0.88 8.9 1922. 10.32 1.35 13.1 
8.96 | 0.61 6.8 1910 10.28 0.90 8.8 1923 11.01 1,48 13,4 
8.92 0.62 7.0 1911 10.20 0.95 9.3 1924. 10.42 1.50 14,4 
8.81 0.65 7.4 1912 10.56 | 0.99 9.4 1925. 10.30 1.52 14.8 
9.00 0.69 7.7 1913 10.58 {| 0.95 8.9 1926 10.27 1.54 1. 15.0 
9.32 0.73 7.9 1 | 


Figures for 1907-1915 and 1917-192! are estimates 
by the Bureau of the Census, based on states which 
kept records. 

Divorces in 1870 numbered 11,207 (0.28 per 1,000 
pop.); in 1880 they numbered 19,143 (0.38 per 1,000 
pop.). 

Wives are plaintiffs in about 70 per cent of the 
divorces granted by the courts, 

Cruelty is alleged in over 38 per cent of divorce 
suits, desertion, in 32 per cent;_unfaithfulness, in 9 or 
10 per cent. or 

Variations among the different States, in the mar- 
riage rates are in measure the results of differences in 
the age, sex, and race composition of the population, 
of differences in the proportion of urban and rural 
dwellers in the population, and of differences in the 
prevailing social and economic conditions. 


some States from changes in the legal requirements 
governing the issuance of marriage licenses, as in 
Michigan and Nebraska. 

Or these changes may result from a sudden influx 
of population, like that into Florida in 1924 and 1925, 

The very high marriage rates for a State or county 
are sometimes due to the fact that the marriages 
reported include the marriages of nonresidents who 
come there to be married, either because of the 
relatively lenient marriage laws or because of a desire 
to avoid publicity. 

The wide variations in divorce rates among the 
different States result from a variety of infiuences, 
Among these are differences in the color or race com- 
position of the population; differences in the propor- 
tion of foreign born in the population, and in the 
countries from which they came; the relative strength 
of prevailing religions, particularly the strength of the 
Roman Catholic faith; interstate migration for the 


To 2 considerable degree the variations are due to 
differences in the extent to which the marriages 
reported represented marriages of nonresidents. 

The changes in rates from year to year result in 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


Marriages per {Divorces per} 
of— 1,000 of— 


purpose of obtaining divorces; and variations in 

divorce laws and in the practice of courts gran 

divorces. 

RATES, BY STATES, 1926. 

Marriages per 
1,000 of— 


Divorces per z 
1,000 of— 


Tot.| Mar- * 
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Unmarried population inciudes widowed and divorced. 
bie ot RAGRANT BUTTERFLIES. { a 
| The fragrance of butterflies is meer in the; on the upper surface * Gist eee the 
” fesearches of A. H. Clark, published by the Smith- | of the , from whic 
~. gonian Institution. ; 
| Various sjgecimens have been found to sinell like 
gweet grass, jasmine, syringa, mignonette, orange 


blossoms, sweetbriar, balsam or verbena. ; 
A Cuban relative of the blue swallowtail, which has 


veins 
3 are 


Decasionally the hairs are found on the abdomen 
or upon the hindmost legs, and the m but- 
terfly has them on the body in addition to the scent 
scales in the littie sack on the hind wings. : 

i Tin end oa fue which extends tothe 
f ly of | on the inner end of a tube which extends i 
sae Seria cotodmes the ie eee body, the tuft of hairs being ensheathed by the tube 
rfily scents have also been compared to clover, | walls, until it is everted and pushed out se that sae 
burnt-sugar, chocola m vanilla and a|inner end becomes the tip, with the tuft of hair 
eertain popular brand of honey biscuit. radiating in all directions. erty 
Butterfly fragrance, a male attribute generally, Fragrance in butterflies, though rivaling ts) 
serves a3 an attraction in the process of woo the | flowers, 2S ne pagans a tober: a on op 
male ring ‘tl after one has beco: ty 5 
Des, oe Reaper annie rs that he knows what. to expect from his catch, he is 


t 0- dad that his speci 23 
‘ le butte is. disappointed to- fin re) 
m Upon examination the ma ray found to | often me: is 


UE: 


Pe eT 


ties 
Ed 


with patches of hairs or 


weve 
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ADMINISTRATION OF DECEASED PERSONS’ ESTATES. 


\ The following is a synopsis of the laws of the ee en ee a (econ oe gabe ed ap 
various States affecting the administration of the ae Claims of Creditors—-The procedure in the 
estate of a deceased person: several States in presenting creditors’ claims against 

i. Who to Administer—(a) If ne oe the estate wuaties ey, considerably. att, the ma 

@ will, the duty of administration falls upon | jority of the a the executor 

fe axaator: If no Rocccitat is named, or in the | is required promptly to oe pee to Bite ne 3 
event of the death or refusal of the executor to er eae. oe ke pepe ciporcal - 
act, the Court will grant administration under an affidavit that the same are justly due and owing 
the will to some suitable person, generally selected | trom the estate, above any offsets or counter claims, 
from those most largely interested under the pro- | within a period limited generally to six months or 
visions of the will, such as the residuary legatees, | a year. The law of each State should be consulted 
{f any. (b) If the deceased died intestate, letters] for more specific details. Most of the States direct 
of administration . are preues to the following | a final closing of the estate by the executor or ad- 


rsons in practically all the States: ministrator within a year or eighteen months after 
Perirst—To the saryiviae husband or widow. his appointment, though the tinfe limit may be - 
Second—To one or more of the next of kin en- sara he by the Probate Court if conditions re- 
‘quire it. 


titled to share in the estate. 

Third—If none of the above consent to act, to 
one of the creditors of the estate, except in locali- 
ties where there is provided by law_a Public Ad- 
ministrator, who is preferred to creditors. | 

In practically all the States an administrator 
fs required to give bond for the faithful perform- 
ance of his duties in double the value of the estate 
to. be administered. 3 - 

In most of the States, if so provided by the will, 
no bond is required of an executor, except that 
in some States an executor is required to give a 
bond to cover the probable amount of the debts 
of the estate, and in practically all the States, in 


Nots—Taz when used below means Inheritance Tax, and Obligations means Preferred Obligations, 
Alabama—Taz—None. Obdligations—1i. Funeral ex- $200,000; 10%, $200,000 to $500,000; 12% 


3. The following-table contains an analysis of 
the laws of the severai States, covering: 

(1) The inheritance or succession fax upon 
property received either by intestate laws, last will, 
or by gift or transfer, designed to take effect at 
death, excepting legacies for religious, charitable or 
educational purposes, which are tax exempt in most 
of the States. In the great majority of the States 
no distinction as to tax is made between real estate 
and personal property. : 

(2) The various classes of estate obligations 
given priority over other claims in case of the in- 
solvency. of the estate. 


penses; 2. administration expenses; 3. expenses of 
last sickness; 4, taxes; 5, wages of servants or 
employees; y, other debts. 
Alaska—Taz—Primary rates: On amount up to 
$15,000; to wife or lineal issue, 1%; to husband or 
lineal ancestor, 144%; to brother or sister or 


longing in this classification from a member of 


is exempt. Property received by any one be- 
this class who died within five years and having 
paid a tax thereon is exempt. To brothers, 


descendant of such, wife or widow of son, or 
husband.of daughter, 3%; brother or sister of 
father or mother, or descendant of such, 4%; 
other collaterals, or strangers, or body politic or 
corporate, 5%. On amounts $15,000 to $30,000, 
‘double primary rates; $30,000 to $50,000, 2% 
_times; $50,000 to $100,000, 3 times; over $100,- 
000, 3% times primary rates. Exemptions, to 
widow, husband, lineal issue (including adopted 


children), $10,000; to lineal ancestors, $3,000; 
to collaterals, $1,000; charitable transfers to 
hospitals, schools, ete., $2,500. Obdligations— 


1, Funeral expenses; 2, administration expenses; 
3, expenses of last sickness; 4, taxes; 5, wages of 
servants or employees. 

,Arizona—Husband and wife, lineal issue, lineal 
ancestor, adopted or acknowledged child; exempt, 


widow, $10,000; others, $2,000; tax ‘on first 
$25,000, 1%; to $50,000, 2%; to $100,000, 3%; 
to $500,000, 4%; over $500,000, 5%. 2d Group— 


Brother, sister, descendants of, wife or widow 
of son, or husband of daughter, exempt, $500; 
rates: 2%, 4%, 6%, 8% and %. 3d—Brother 
or sister of father or mother or descendants of 
such—exempt, $250; rates: 3%, 6%, 9%, 12% 
and 15%. 4th—Brother or sister of grandfather 
or grandmother or.descendants of such, exempt, 
$150; rates: 4%, 8%, 12%, 16% and 20%. 5th 
—Any other degree of consanguinity or stranger 
in blood, or a body politic or corporate, exempt 
$100; rates: 5%, 10%. 15%, 20% and 25%. 


Arkansas—Tazr—On amounts not exceeding $5,000 
the rate is 1% to parents, husband or wife, 
child or adopted child, lineal descendant, son- 
in-law or daughter-in-law. Brother or sister 
including half-blood, 2%. To all others the rate 
on the same amount is 4%. $3,000 passing to 
widow or minor child and $1,000 passing to the 
other immediate relatives mentioned is exempt. 
The exemption to others more remote is. $500. 
On amounts in excess of $5,000 the primary rates 
(1%, 2% and 4% respectively) are increased as 
follows: From $5,000 to $10,000, twice the 
prima;y rates; from $10,000 to $25,000, 3 times the 
precy tates; from $25,000 to $50,000, 4 times; 
50,000 to $75,000, 5 times the primary rate; from 
$75,000 to $160,000, 6 times; $100,000 to $200,000, 
7 times; $200,000 to $500,000, 8 times; $500,000 to 
$1,000,000, 9 times; over $1,000,000, 10 times. 
Obtigations—1, Funeral expenses; 2, expenses of 
last sickness; 3, wages of servants; 4, judgments 
which are liens on land of deceased; 5, all debts due 
by estate, including taxes, cost of administration, 
etc.; 6, Federal estate tax. 
California—Taz—To husband, wife, descendants, 
ancestors, adopted children or issue thereof, 
1% up to $25,000; 2% from $25,000 to $50,000; 
4% trom $50,000 to $100,000; 7%, $100,000 to 


sisters, or their descendants, or to a son-in-law 

or daughter-in-law, 3% up to $25,000; upon the 

increasing amounts in the preceding paragraph 

the rates are 6%, 9%, 12%, 15% and 18%. 

$2,000 exempt from tax. To uncles, aunts, or 

their descendants, 4% up to $25,000; the rates 

increase, as above, up to $200,000 as follows: © 
8%, 10% and 15%; above $200,000, the rate is 

20%. $1,000 exemption. To others more re- 

mote in blood, 5% up to $25,000; the rates in- 

crease as above up to $100,000 as follows: 
and 15%; above $100,000 the rate is 20%. $50 

exemption. Obdligations—1, Funeral expenses; 2, 
expenses of last sickness; 3, wages due within 60 
days; 4, debts preferred by U. S. laws; 5, judg- 
ments, mortgages and other Hens. 

All stocks owned In domestic corporations by non- 
resident decedents are taxed at a flat 2% rate and 
allowed no deductions or exemptions. : 

All of the community property going to the 
husband and one-half of the community property 
going to the wife is exempt from taxation. 


ea 


: 

; % ; 
above $500,000. $24,000 Is exempt to widow 
or minor child; to others in this paragraph $10,000 


Colorado—Taz—Direct heirs—Father, mother, hus- 


in excess of exemption $20,000 for widow, others 
£0818 00, Ie eg td” $0020 
0 30, , 3 to 3: f+ 33 
0, 6%; over $500,00! Wife or widow of 
father or grandmother, brother, sister, in excess 
of exemption ($2,000) up to $10,000, 3%; to 
$25,000, 4%; to $50,000, 5%; to $100,000, 6%; ‘ 
to $250,000, 7%; to $500,000, 8%; over $500,000, a 
10%. Unele, aunt, nephew or niece or descend- 
ant, in excess of $500, up to $5,000, 4% ; to $10,000, 
5%; to $25,000, 6%; to $100,000, 8%; to 
000, 10%; to $500,000, 12%; over $500,000, 14%. 


band, wife, child, adopted child or descendants, : 
b 


Strangers, all others, in excess of $500, wu 

$5,000, 7%; to $10,000, 8%; $3 R ° 
to $100,000, 10%; to $250, 6 12%; to $500,000, 
14% ; over $500,000, 16%. ‘Obligations—1, Moneys : 
held in a fiduciary capacity; 2, reasonable ad- ~ 4 


ministration expenses; 3, expenses for funeral 
ies sickness; 4, allowances to widow and 


Connecticut—Tar—The net estate of any resi- 


dent of this State passing to any parent, grand- 
parent, husband, wit , lineal descendant, nana 
child, adoptive parent and lineal descendant of 
any adopted child, in excess of $10,000 in value 
to and including $25,000 in value, shall be liable 
to a tax of 1% thereof; the tax on the amount 
eran to relatives of this class in excess of : 
25,000 to and including $100,000 shall be 2% 
thereof; on the amount in excess of $100,000 to — 
and including $200,000, 3% thereof; and on the 
amount in excess of $200,000, 4%. Deductions, is 
The net estate for taxation purposes of a resident 


—_ 


rd 


a. a 
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decedent shall be ascertained by adding to the 
appraised value of the inventoried estate all gains 
made in reducing choses inaction to possession; 
except income accruing after death, and deduct- 
ing therefrom the zmount of claims paid, all 
funeral expenses and expenses of administration, 
allowance made for the support of widow and 
family oi the decedent during the settlement of 
the estate, the amount at death of all unpaid 
Mortgages not deducted in the appraisal of 
property mortgaged, and losses incurred during 
the settlement of the estate in the reduction of 
choses in action to possession, provided no such 
deduction shall be made for allowance for sup- 
port of widow and family beyond the date upon 
which the tax hereby imposed becomes payable. 
The net estate in this State of a non-resident 
decedent, for taxation purposes, shall be ascer- 
tained by adding to the appraised value of the 
estate all gains made in reducing choses in action 
to possession, except income accruing after death, 
and deducting therefrom funeral expenses if the 
decedent is buried within the State, expenses of 
administration within the State, the amount at 
death of all unpaid mortgages not deducted in 
the appraisal of mortgaged property within the 
State, and losses incurred during the settlement 
’ of the estate in reducing choses in action to posses- 
sion. No deduction shall be made for ante 
mortem claims, in whole or in part, unless the 
estate in the State having original jurisdiction 
shall be insolvent, in which case the difference 
between the amount of claims and the amount of 
estate within the State having original jurisdic- 
tion shall be deducted from the estate in this 
State. Obligations—1. Funeral and administra- 
tion expenses; 2, of last sickness; 3, 
taxes; 4, wages within three months; 5, other 
preferred claims by State laws. Expenses of 
istration include Federal estate and foreign 

State inheritance taxes. 


Delaware—Taz—To grandparents, parents, hus- 
or wife, child or descendant, son- or daughter- 
in-law, or adopted child, $3,000 exempt. Rates 
on excess, 1% up to $30,000; 2%, $30,000 to 
$100,000; 3%, $100,000. to $200,000; 4% above 
$200,000. To brother, sister, uncle, aunt, great- 
uncle, great-aunt or their descendants, $1,000 
exempt. Rates on excess, 2% up to $25,000, 
3%, $25,000 to $100,000 4%, $100,006 to $200,000, 
5% above $200,000. To others more remote, 
5% up to $25,000 6%, $25,000 to $100,000 
7%, $100,000 to $200,000 8%, above $200,000. 
Exzemptions—Any property or estate or interest 
therein passing to or for the use of, or in trust 
for, charitable, educational, historical or religious 
societies or institutions, o: cities or towns for 
ublic improvement or to school districts or 
ibrary commission. Obdligattons—i, Funeral ex- 
penses; 2, expenses of last sickness; 3, wages to 
servants and laborers; 4, rent (not over one year); 
5, judgments; 6, obligations of record; 7, obliga- 
ions under seal; 8, contracts for payment of money 
or delivery of goods. 


District of Cotumbia—Taz— None (see also United 
States,end of table Odligations—1. Judgment or 
decree of Court; 2. Funeral expenses; 3, other debts. 


Florida—Tox—None. The voters in 1924 amended 
the State Constitution to prohibit inheritance or 
inceme taxes. Obligations—1. Administration ex- 
penses; 2, funeral expenses; 3, expenses of las 
sickness; 4, judgments and debts due to State; 
5, Mortgages, mechanics, liens, material men’s 

rs’, employees’ and other liens; 6, all other 
debts without distinction or rank. 


Georgia—T az—Seventy-five per cent of the amount 
due as Federal Inheritance Tax. If the estate Is not 
subject to the Federal Tax, no tax is assessed by the 
state.  Obdligations—1, Year’s support of family; 
2, expenses of funeral and last sickness; 3, ad- 
ministration expenses; 4, taxes; 5, fiduciary 
obligations; 6, judgments, mortgages and other 
liens; 7, rent; 8, liquidated demands; 9, open 

~ accounts. © 

Idaho—Taz—Tax on estates less than $25,000 
at following rates: ‘To husband or wife, lineal 
issue or ancestor, adopted child or its issue, 1%; 
exempt to widow or minor child, $10,000; to 
others of this class, exempt $4,000. To brother 
or sister, or their descendants, or wife or widow 
of son, or husband of daughter, 114%; exempt, 
$2,000. ‘To uncles, aunts or descendants, 3%; 
exempt, $1,500. To great-uncles, great-aunts or 
descendants, 4%; exempt, $1,000. To more 
distant relatives or strangers in blood, 5%; 
‘exempt, $500. On larger estates than $25,000 
the above rates are multiplied as follows: $25,000 


-- to $50,000, 134 times above: $50,000 to $100,000, 
ey 


times above; $100,000 to $500,000, 23a times 


Kentucky—Toar—tThree elasses: A 


above; $500,000 and upward, 3 times above. 
Obdtigations—1, Funeral expenses; 2, expenses of 
last sickness; 3, debts preferred by U. 8. laws: 
4, judgments and mortgages. 


Ilinois —Tar—Class A, father, mother, lineal an- 
eestor, husband, wife, child, adopted or mu= 
tually acknowledged child, brother, sister, wife 
or widow of son, husband of daughter, lineal 
descendant—in excess of exemption—to $50,000, 
2%; 350,000 to $150,000, 4%; to $250,000, 6%: 
to $500,000, 10%; over $500,000, 14%. Class B, 
unele, aunt, niece, nephew or lineal descendant, 
of same, in excess of exemption—to $20,000, 6%; 
to $70,000, 8%; to $170,000, 12%; over $170,000, 
16%. Class C, all others except Class D, which 
consists of gifts for hospitals, religious, educa- 
tional, Bible, missionary, tract, scientific, benevo- 
lent or charitable purposes within the State, and 
which are entirely exempt—in excess of exemption 
—to $20,000, 10%; to $50,000, 12%; $50,000 to 
$100,000, 16%; to $150,000, 20%; to $250,000, 
24%; over $250,000, 30%. Exemptions—Class A, 
$20,000, except to brother and sister, $10,000; 
Class B, exemption is $500; Class C, $100. Obliga- 
tions—1, Funeral and administration expenses; 
2, allowance to widow and children; 3, expenses 
of last sickness, except doctor’s bill and wages to 
servants; 4, debts to common school or township. 
funds; 5, doctor's bill, last. sickness; 6, money 
owed in fiduciary capacity. 


Indiana—Taz is on excess above exemption five 


classes, first includes wife, husband, child of 
decedent under 18, other lineal issue, lineal an- 
cestor, acknowledged or adopted child, lMneal 
issue of same; second, brother, sister, descendant of 
same, son-in-law, daughter-in-law; third, uncle, 
aunt, descendant of same; fourth, great-uncle, 
great-aunt, descendant of same; fifth, all others. 
Amount of tax runs from 1% to 4% on first class, 
from 2% to 8% on second, from 3% to 12% on 
third, from 4% to 16% on fourth, and from 5% 
to ae on fifth, up to $25,000; $25,000 to $50,000; 
$50,000 to $300,000 and on excess of $300,000, 
Exemptions are, in the first class: Wife, $15,000; 
child of decedent under 18, $5,000; others, $2,000; 
in second class exemption is $500; in third class, 
$250; in fourth class, $150; fifth class, $100. Order 
of payment of obligations—Costs of adminis- 
tration, widow's statuto: allowance, attorney 
fees, expense of last sickness, burial expense, 
taxes, all claims due at death. 


; ) % 000 to $90. 

2% %; $90,000 to $120,000, 3%; $120,000 to $180,- 
000, 4%; $180,000 to $240,000, 5%; $240,000 to 

,000, 6%; on all sums in excess of $300,000, 
7%. Exzemptions—Husband or wife, one-third of 
net estate plus $15,000; each direct heir, $15,000. 
Collateral Inheritance—5% up to $100,000; 6% 
to $200,000; 7% in excess of $200,000. Obliga- 
tions—1, Debts preferred by U. 8S. laws; 2, public 
rates and taxes; 3, wages within 90 days of death; 
4, claims filed within six months after notice. 
There is an exemption of,$1,000 to each collateral 
heir or beneficiary. 


Kansas—T7azr—To husband, wife, lineal ancestor 


lineal descendant, wife or widow of same: On 


0, 
Telatives of all degrees other than as above, and 
to strangers, on first $25,000, 5%; om second 
$25,000, 734%; om next $50,000, 10%; on next 
$400,000, 1234%; on all over $500,000, 15%. 
Obligations—1i, Funeral expenses; 2, expenses of 
the last sickness, wages of servants and demands 
tor medicines and medical attendance during the 
last sickness of the deceased and the expenses of 
administration; 3, debts due to State; 4, judg- 
ments; 5, all demands presented within one year 
after letters of administration; 6, demands pre- 
sented after one year and before two years. Ex- 
emptions to wife, $75,000; to others of Class 
A, $15,000; to each member of Class B, $5,000. 
Taxes are on excess Over exemption. — 
Husband, wife 
lineal ancestor, lineal descendant, adopted child 
mutually acknowledged child, step-child, daughter- 
in-law, son-in-law, or any lineal issue of such 
adopted or mutually acknowledged ohild or 
step-child; B—Brother, sister, brother-in-law, 
_ sister-in-law, nephew, neice, or lineal descendant 
ofthe wife or widow of a nephew, or husband 
__ of a niece, or uncle and aunt; religious, charitable, 


- 276 United States—Law on Administration of Estate: 
+. “educational and State institutions within U.S. but | tions up to $50,000, 1%; on first $50,000 abo 
: ~-not within this State; C—Persons or corporations | emption, 1%; thence up be Dy sae! 3 UD 
not included in A or B, and any person or corpora-~ $500,000, 4%; up to $750,000, 6%; » is 
tion not exempted as bona-fide charitable, educa- $750,000, 8%, provided eee ore ep" ee iB 
tional or religious. Amount of tax runs from 1% to erty so transferred wate pone 3 of 
16% on Class A; from 2% to 16% on Class B; from shall be taxed at % > Sper fied. 
"6% to 16% on Class C—Up to $25,000, ex- other cases except as _ + UD 85, 30 sated 
cess of value over $25,000 to $50,000; to $100,- over $50,000, up to $500,000, ‘os E83 | 
000; to $250,000; to $500,000, over $500,000. $500,000, 15%. 4, Non resident aliens who Gen 
Exemptions—Wife’ $20,000, all other persons in| neal heirs or any corporation not chartered bya 
Class A $5,000, except persons under 21 years S. or any state,-are taxable at 25%. Paste oa a 
of age, $10,000; brothers, sisters, brothers-in-law eral treaties conflict this provision is abroga — 
and sisters-in-law, uncles and aunts, $2,000, all| Minnesota—7ar—In estates of persons — 
other persons or corporations, $500. Obdtigations— died prior to April 20, 1905, there was ee ote 
In calculating the value of the distributive shares | in estates of persons dying on or after April 20, 
the following deductions shall be allowed and no 1905, and before July i, 1911, rates and on 
others—1, Debt of the decedent; 2, taxes accrued tions are fixed by Chap. 288, Laws of 190: 5 ee 
and unpaid; 3, death duties paid to foreign estates of persons dying on or after July 1, 1911 
countries; 4, estate and inheritance taxes paid to to and including April 23, 1919, rates and ex- 
other State; 5, Federal estate taxes; 6, drainage, emptions are fixed by. Section 2a, 2b and 2c as 
street or other special assignments due and un- set forth in Section 2273, General Statutes_ 
paid and constituting liens; 7, funeral and burial} 1913; in estates of persons d: 
expenses. (including monument up to $500); 4, 1919.—Seven classes 0: 
- 8, commission of executors and administrators 

actually allowed and paid; 9, cost of administra- 

Hons a eee ee tage fees; 10, 
certain transfers. made within two years prior : 
-to death on which transfer tax was paid. nephews, nieces, daughters-in-law, -sons-in-la’ 

e 5, uncles, aunts, cousins, second cousins, etc. 
et teh nee eet “Sepia tad by blood} 6° State of Minnesota or any political division 
"or. affinity, ascendant or surviving spouse in “ : ous, ble, scientifi 
ina or of $5,000, $5,000 to $20,000, 2%; over pi Page a | "oomebetion« eke ale 5 in 


20, e . To a collateral relation (including Kin i e 
brothers or sisters by affinity), in excess of $1,000, ued Rial tere crepe Zag ta Pood ook 4 


- on amount in excess of $1,000, $1,000 to $20,000, eced c 7 

_ 5%; in excess of $20,000, 7%. To a stranger, ¢ 2 pay A ee pigeaes a toc ‘ 

~ in excess_of $500, on amount in excess of $500,| ~s100,000, 1% to 4% torn 
Toi De 


up to $5,000, 5%; in excess of $5,000, 10%. z 

_ Hzempttons—To direct descendant, ascendant or shbsbe oe ee ? 
surviving spouse, $5,000; to collateral relations, : 
$1,000; to a stranger, $500. All legacies and : 6, All exempt, 
donations to charitable, religious or educational tion of $i00;'up to $100,000, 7 
institutions located in State entirely exempt. $100,000, 20% ions 
Obligations—1, Funeral expenses; 2, legal expenses; Sante ves 
3, expenses of last sickness; 4, servants’ wages 
within one year; 5, salaries, clerks. 


eu * 
Maine—Tar—To ancestors, parents, husband, net estate of a decedent ranges from four-fifths 2 
te 


wife, descendants, adopted child, adoptive parent, 1 per cent for estates not in excess of $50,000, to 
wife of son, husband of daughter, the rates are as 16 per cent of the amount by which the net esta 
follows: Up to $50,000, 1%; $50,000 to $100,000, exceeds $10,000,000. Fer the purposes of the tax 
‘ 14%; above $100,000, 2%; $10,000 exempt to the value of the net estate shall be determined in 
- parents, husband, wife, child, adopted child, or the case of a resident by deducting $100,000 from _ 
adoptive parent. To brother, sister, uncle, aunt, the value of the gross estate. Obdligations—1, 
- nephew, niece or cousin, the rates on the above Funeral expenses; 2, il ees of administration 
amounts are 4%, 416% and 5%; $500 exempt. 3, support of widow as fixed by Chancery Court ~ 
To others, rates on the same amounts are 5%, 4, all debts. ° ae i 
6% and 7%; same exemption. The Maine law takes | Missouri—Tar—To husband, wife, lineal de- 
' advantage of the 80 per cent credit allowed under scendant, adopted child or descendant, rape ti 
_ the Federal Tax Law. Odligations—1. Funeral and mate child, up to $20,000, 1%; to $40,000, 2%. 
administration expenses; 2, allowance to husband, to $80,000, 3%; to $200,000, 4%; to $400,0 
. widow or children; 3, expenses of last sickness: 5%; in excess of $400,000, 6% 
va 4, debts preferred under U. 8S. laws; 5, taxes. or descendants, son-in-] 
>» Maryland—Tez—Exempt to parents, husband or 
- wife, children, or lineal descendants; to others, 
5% on the distributive share providing the estate 
of the decedent is $500 or more. Obd/igations—1, 
_ Taxes; 2, funeral expenses; 3, arrears of rent: 
_. 4, judgments or decrees of court. 


ee Massachusetts—7'ar—The State Act of 1926 pro- 
vides: 


Za 


ap “A tax 1s hereby imposed upon the transfer of 
the estate of every person dying after Feb. 26, 
_ 1926, and before June 1, 1927, who at the time 
of death was a resident of this commonwealth, 
the amount of which shall be the amount by 
which 80 pee cent. of the estate tax payable to 
the Unit States under the provisions of the 
_. Federal Revenue Act of 1926 shali exceed the resented within 
, aggregate amount of all estate, inheritance, 6, all demands 
' legacy and succession taxes actually paid to the before one year. 
: several States of the United States in respect to | Montana—Taz—Widow, exemption $17 
_ any property owned by such decedent or subject on_ Ist $25,000, less exemptions, 
to such taxes as 4 part of or in connection with $25,000, 2%; on next $50,000, 
his estate. Obligations—1, Funeral pills; 2, 4%. Husband, exemption, $5,000;'1 
expenses of last sickness; 3, charges of admin. tor or descendant, adopted child 0: 
-istration—these 3 preferred and not affected b 
insolvency; 4, debts preferred by U. S. laws; 


: ublic rates and taxes; 6, wages, not over $100 


. debts for necessaries furnished within six 
months not exceeding $100; 8, all other creditors, 


Michigan—Four rates—1, Beneficiaries, rand- 
father, grandmother, father, mother, nied: 
wife, child, brother, sister, wife or widow of son 
or husband of daughter, adopted and mutually 

. acknowledged child, provided such relationship within the state for strictly 
spbee at or before child's 17th birthday and con- municipal purposes, or to corporations or vol 
tinued eras death of such decedent, granter, etc.,| . tary associations of this state organized und 

% oe any $30 08 ee ant exempt RD Forg00: whe me solely for religious charitable, educatio 

; J 000, 5, i i y 
y minor child to whom no property is transferred. SO SrARSIOrTON Geel ate Geena use the: Dr 


50 transferred , 
2. Inheritance tax is on totals including exemp- organization within the steve eae 2 exe 
is e 


_ Rates, 4%, 8%, 12%, and 16%. Deductions—debts 
owing at death, funeral expenses and illness, 
State, county and municipal taxes, which are fixed 
in amount and owing by decedent at time of death: 
expenses of administration, including fees and 
commissions, 


Nebraska—IJnherttance tax—Father, mother, hus- 
band, wife, child, brother, sister, wife or widow 
of the son, or husband of the daughter, 1% 
over exemption of $10,000 each; uncle, aunt; 
niece, nephew or other lineal descendants of 
same, 4% over exemption of $2,000; in all other 
eases & graduated tax up to $5,000, from 4%: 
on all the excess over $5,000 to $10,000, 6%; 
on all the excess over $10,000 and not exceeding 
$20,000, 8%; on all excess over $20,000 and not 

exceeding $50,000, 10%; on all excess over $50,000; 
we" 12%. Widow or widower entitled besides to 

Same exemptions as applies to intestate estates. 


Nevada—No Tex—lIt was repealed in 1925. Ob- 
lgations—1, Funeral expenses; 2, expenses of last 
sickness; 3, wages, within ninety days; 4, debts 
preferred by U. S. laws; 5, judgments and mort- 
gages. 

New Hampshire—Tar—aAli property within 
the jurisdiction of the state, real, or personal, 
and any interest therein, belonging to inhabitants 
of the state, and all real estate within the state, or 
any interest therein, belonging to persons who are 
not inhabitants of the state, which shall pass by 
will or by the laws regulating intestate succession, 
or by deed, grant, bargain, sale or gift, made in 
contemplation of death, or made or intended to 
take effect in possession or enjoyment at or after 
the death of the grantor or donor, to any person, 
absolutely, or in trust, except to or for the use of 
-the father, mother, husband, wife, lineal descen- 
dant, adopted child, the lineal descendant of 
any adopted child, the wife or widow of a son, or 
the husband of a daughter, of a decedent, or to 
or for the use of educational, religious, cemetery, 
or other institutions, societies or associations of 

iblic charity in this state, or for or upon trust 

lor any charitable purpose in the state, or for the 

eare of cemetery lots, or to a city or town in this 

state for public purposes, shall be subject to a tax 

at five per cent of its value, for the use of the 
state 


This law applies to estates of all decedents dy- 
ing subsequent to April 24, 1925; the non-resident 
transfer tax of 2% upon transfer of nal prop- 

erty within the jurisdiction of the State is modi- 
“a fied. by laws of 1927 to the extent of exempting 
- estates of residents of foreign states which recip- 
, rocate. Obligations.—1. Administration expense; 
2. Funeral expenses and expenses of last sickness; 
widow; 4. Taxes on realty due 


7 
> 


wee ax - 


+ 
—_ 


in? 


3. Allowance to 
at death 


Note. Inheritance taxes paid in other juris 
dictions is included in expenses of administration. 


New Jersey—Tar—HEfiective on and after March 
11, 1922. To father, mother, husband, wife, 
* ehild, ndchild, lineal descendant, adopted 
child and issue,1%on any amount over $5,006 and 
up to $50,000, and so on up to 16% on any amount 
over A ,000. To collateral issue, 5% on any 
amount up to $300,000,and 80 on up to 16% omany 
amount in excess of $2,700,000. Tohcspitais, orphan 
ums, public libraries, Bible and tract societies, 
ous, benevolent and charitable institutions, 
To ote of New Jersey, municipal eorpora- 
withi 
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estate, $10,000, as to 
aa, agro: B90), ay to elllntral, isan 
ti . Dooks, ag Cd 
bit gis ithin State ‘are entirely premiere 


ions—1, Inheritance tax; 2, judgm Ss 
Spend 4, medical expenses of last 
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QUT 
New York—7ar—Restdents—1. To parents hus- 
band or wife, child, adopted child ($5,000 exempt) 


and 2, to lineal descendants, other than a chil 
($500 exempt), 1% up to $25,000; 2% on the 
next $75,000; 3% on the next $100,000; 4% 
on all additional sums. 3. To brother, sister, 
wife or widow of a son, husband of a daughter 
or mutually acknowledged child ($500 exempt), 
2% up to $25,000; 3% on the next $75,000; 4% 
on the next $100,000; 5% thereafter. 4. To all 
others ($500 exempt), 5% up to $25,000; 6% 
on the next $75,000; 7% on the next $100,000; 
8% thereafter. (In 2, 3 and 4 above if the trans 
fer js in excess of $500 the entire amount js tax- 
able.) Deductions—(a) debts and enforelble 
claims, (b) funeral expenses, (¢@) administration 
expenses, (d) executors’ or trustees’ comniissions, 
(e) attorneys’ fees, (f) certain taxes, (g) assess- 
ments for local improvements which are a lien 
on the real property, (h) unpaid mortgages. 
Estate Taz—Estates of resident deeedents are 
subject to an estate tax which equals 80% of the 
United States estate tax and against which are 
allowed the same credits as are allowed against 
the United States estate tax. In computing the 
net estate an exemption of $100,000 is allowed. 
The rates range from four-fifths of one per cent. 
of the amount of the net estate not in excess 
of $50,000 to 16% of the amount by which the 
net estate exceeds $10,000,000. The effect of 
the estate tax is to take full advantage of the 
80% credit allowed by the United States estate 
tax. Non-Residents—1. To transferees upon 
transfers by will or intestate laws, 3% upon the 
clear market value of the New York property 
transferred less encumbrances upon real prep- 
erty and such proportion of the debts and funeral 
expenses of the decedent and such portion of 
the expenses of administering the decedent's 
estate as the clear market value of the real piop- 
erty of the decedent withm this State, ascer- 
tained as aforesaid, plus the clear market value of 
the personal property of the decedent within this 
state taxable under this article bears to the total 
clear market value of the real property of such 
decedent wheresoever situated, ascertained as 
aforesaid, plus the total clear market value of the 
personal property of the decedent wheresoever 
situated. 2. To transferees upon taxable trans- 
fers other than by will or intestate laws, 2% upon 
the clear market value of the property transferred, 
If the transfer is by will or intestate laws, the mght 
to any deductions, except encumbrances on real 
property, tuay be waived by the executor or admin- 
istrator and a tax of 2% upon the entire value of the 
taxable property paid. 

The N. Y. Legislature in 1928 reenacted in 
amended form and made retroactive to July 1, 1925 
a provision which had been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Court of Appeals, providing for 
taxation of transfers of non-residents. e@ in- 
heritance tax ae heretofore applicable to 
estates exceeding $1,000,000 now apply to estates 
of over $200,000. 

North Carolina—Taz—To husband or wife, 
heirs at law, son or daughter-at-law, stepchild, 
0,000 to wie 


2 at 
$100,000 to 2350,000% 
4%, $250,000 to $500,000; 5% above $500,000. 
To brother, sister, or their descendants, 3% on 
the first $10,000, rising gradually to 12% on all 
above $500,000. To other inheritors more remote 
the rates range from 7% to 16%. attons— 
i, Debts secured by liens on property of deceased; 
2. funeral expenses; 3, taxes; 4, debts due U. 8. 
or State: 5, judgments; 6, wages within one 
year, medical attendance within one year. 
North Dakota—7urs—On the net -estate the 
tax is 1% of all under $25,000 and rises gradually 
to7% of the amount over $1,500,000. Exemption 
to husband or wife, $20,000 and insurance policies; 
to each lineal ancestor or descendant not.over $3,000; 
(if a minor $5,000); devises or bequest to municipal 
corporations for county, town or municipal. pur- 
poses, or to corporations of this State, organized for 
religious or charitable educational purposes, entirely 
exempt. Obligations—Debts, taxes, administration 
costs, funeral expenses, but not over $500 for 
eure nild, father, mothe 
Ohio—Z'ax— To wife or minor ¢ , father, mother, 
husband, adult child, or adopted child, or 
lineal descendants thereof, on $25,000 or. part 
thereof, over exemptions, 1%; on next $75,000. 
2%; op next $100,000, 3%; on balance, 4%. 
To brother, sister, niece, ne; 
ug! 
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next $100,000, 7%; on balance, 8%. To other 
persons, institutions or corporations, on $25,000 
or part thereof, 7%; on next $75,000, 8%; on next 
$100,000, 9%; on balance, 10%. Exemptions, 
to wife or child, $5,000; to father, mother, hus- 
band, adult child, or adopted child, or lineal 
descendants, $3,500; to brother, sister, nephew, 
niece, wife or widow of son, husband of daughter, 
“or any child to whom the decedent, for not 
léss than ten years prior to the succession stood 
in the mutual acknowledged relation of parent, 
$500. Preferred obligations—1, Administration, 
funeral and last sickness expenses; 2, allowance 
to widow and children for twelve months; 3, 
debts; 4, taxes. ‘ 
Oklahoma—T7ar—To parents, husband or wife, 
child, brother, sister, son-in-law, daughter-in-law, 
adopted child, or lineal descendant, 1% up to 
$25,000; 2%, $25,000 to $50,000; except to 
brother, sister, wife or widow of son, or husband 
of daughter, 3%; 3% $50,000 to $100,000, except 
brother, sister, wife or widow of son or husband 
of daughter, 4%; 4% in excess of $100,000, except 
to brother, sister, wife or widow of son, or hus- 
band of daughter, 5%. To other persons and 
corporations, on from $500 to $25,000, 6%; 
000 to $50,000, 7%; $50,000 to $100,000, 
8%; over $100,000, 10%. Exemptions, to wife, 
$15,000; to each child, $10,000; to other relatives 
as above, $5,000, except brother, sister, wife or 
widow of son, or husband of daughter, $1,000. 
Obligattons—1, Funeral expenses; 2, expenses of 
last sickness; 3, support of family for ninety days; 
4, taxes to U. S. or State; 5, debts preferred by 
U. 8. or State laws; 6, judgments or mortgages; 
7, Other claims presented within six months. 
Oregon—Tar—To grandfather, grandmother, father, 
mother, husband, wife, child or any lineal des- 
cendant (exemption $10,000), $10,000 to $25,- 
000, aie: $25,000 to $50,000, 134%; $50,000 to 
$100,0' 6, 2%; $100,000 to $300,000, 3%; $300,000 
to $500,000, (an 00,000 to $1,000,000, 7%; 
over $1,000,000, 10%. ‘To brother, sister, uncle, 
aunt, niece, nephew, or lineal descendant (ex- 
emption $1,000), additional tax, $1,000 to $3,000, 
1%; $3,000 to $5,000, 2%; $5,000 to $10,000, 
4%; $10,000 to $30,000, 7%; $30,000 to $50,000, 
pce tax in 


Pennsylvania—Taz—Transfer Inheritance Tax, 
Act of 1919, imposing a tax on value of estate 
passing to direct and _ collateral heirs. To 
father, mother, husband, wife, children, Hneal 
descendants, legally adopted children, step-chil- 
dren or the wife or widow of a deceased son, or 
from the mother of an illegitimate child, 2%; to 
all others, 10%; the only exemption allowed is 
the widow's exemption of $500, under a sep- 
arate act. Obdligations—1, Funeral and last sick- 
ness expenses, wages due household servants 
within one year; 2, rent, within one year, 

Rhode Island—7ar—Estates under $10,000 tax 
exempt (above said sum a general tax of 1% 
is imposed in addition to the rates specified 
below). To grandparents, parents, husband or 
wife, child, or descendant, adopted child, brother, 
sister, nephew, niece, son-in-law, or daughter- 
in-law, $25,000 is exempt. Rates on excess are: 

~ below $50,000; 1%, $50,000 to $250,000; 
1 % $250,000 to $500,000; 2%, $500,000 to 
$750,000; 234%, $750,000 to $1,000,000; 3% 
above $1,000,0 To others more remote, $1000, 
is exempt, and rates on excess are: up 
to $50,000; 6%, $50,000 to $250,000; 7%, 
$250,000 to $1,000,000; 8% above $1,000,000. 
Obligations—1, Funeral expenses; 2, | expenses 
of last sickness; 3, debts due U. 8.; 4¢ State 
and town taxes; 5, wages up to $100; 6 
other claims presented within six months; 7, all 
other debts. If property imsufficient to pay all 
debts of any class, creditors of that class shall 
be paid ratably, and no payment shall be made 
to creditors of any class until all of preceding class 
or classes have been paid in full. 

South Carolina—Taz—To husband, wife, minor 
child, minor grandchild, adult child, adult grand- 


South Dakota—Taz—Primary 


children, father or mother, on amount in 
cess of exemption; up to $20,600, 1%: $29,000 
to $40,000, 2%: $40,000 to $80,000, 3%; $80,000 
to $150,000, 4%; $150,000 to $300,000, 5%5 m 
excess of $300,000, 6%. To lineal ancestor, 
lineal descendant (other than above), brother, 
sister, uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, wife or widow 
of son, or husband of daughter, on amount in 
excess of exempticn, up to $20,000, 2%; to $40.- 
000, 3%; to $80,000, 4%; to $150,000, 5%; to 
$300,000, 6%; over $300,000, 7%. 
beneficiary, double above rates, viz., 4%, 6%, 
An %, 12% and 14%. Ezemptions—Husband 
or wife, $10,000; minor child, $7,500; adult child, 
father or mother, $5,000; lineal ancestor or de- 
scendant, brother, sister, uncle, aunt, ete., $500; 
any other beneficiary, $200. Devises or bequests 
for educational, religious, or public charities in 
this State, or for city or town for public purposes, 
entirely exempt. Act of Feb. 23, 1922. Obdliga- 
tions—1, Funeral, last sickness, probate and 
administration expenses; 2, debts due to public; 
3, judgments, mortgages and executions; 4, rent; 

5, bonds, contract debts. 
rates: To wife 


or lineal issue, up to $15,000 on excess after de- 
ducting exemptions from $15,000, 1%; to hus- 
band, lineal ancestor of decedent or any child 
legally adopted, or mutually acknowledged for 
not less than ten years or lineal issue of such, 2%; 
to brother or sister, or descendant, a wife or 
widow of a son or husband ofta.daughter, 3%. 
To brother or sister of father or mother, or @ 
descendant of a brother or sister of the father or 
mother of decedent, 4%; to any person or persons 
in any other degree than as above, or strangers, 
or a body politic or corporate, 5%. Over $15,000 
and up to $50,000, two times the primary rate; 
$50,000 to $100,000, 3 times; in excess of $100,000, 
4 es the primary rate. Ezemptions—All 
property transferred to public corporations within 
the State for strictly county, township, school or 
municipal purposes, property of clear value of 
$10,000 transferred to widow or husband of 
decedent, each lineal issue, or adopted or mu- 
tually acknowledged children and issue of such, 
lineal ancestors of decedent, exemption, $3,000; 
$500 exemption to brother or sister of decedent, 
or descendants of such, wife or widow of son or 
husband of daughter; $200-exemption to brother 
or sister of father or mother or descendants of 
such; $100 exemption to others. 
tion to hospitals, colleges, churches, ete., and 
charitable institutions, deductions to. be made of 
amounts received from outside the State. Odbliga- 

1, Funeral expenses; 2, expenses of last 
sickness; 3, administration expenses; 4, wages for 
60 days; 5, debts preferred by U. S. laws; 6, all 
other claims against the estate except that debts 
secured liens have preference, according to 
priority, on any specific property. 


Tennessee—Tar—To husband, wife or direct 


descendants, child adopted in conformity with 
laws of State, or ascendants of person making 
transfer, from $10,000 to $25,000, 1%; on next 
$25,000, or any part thereof, %; on next 
$50,000, 2%; on next $400,000, 3%; on $500,000 
and all over that sum, 5%. 

$1,000 to $50,000, 5%; on next $50,000, 6%; 
on next $50,000, 7%; on next $50,000, 8%; on 
next $50,000, 9%; 10% on $250,000 and all over 
that sum. Exemptions—Property of intestate, 
testator or grantor when clear market value is 
less than $1,000. Property of clear market value 
of less than $10,000, transferred to wife, direct 
descendants and ascendants, or either of them, 


of person from whom transfer is made, the estate | 


to be treated as a whole. All property trans- 
ferred to municipal corporations for strictly 
municipal purposes. . Property devised or trans- 
ferred to any church for purely religious purposes, 
to any school or college for purely educational 

urposes, to any hospital or bona-fide charitable 

stitution. Obdligutions—1, Transfer and in- 
heritance taxes are included as debts in settle 
ment of estate. 


Texas—7ax—On property to or for use of hus- 


band or wife, direct lineal descendants or ascend- 
ants of decedent, or to legally adopted child, or 
to husband of daughter, or wife of son; likewise to 
religious, educational cr charitable organizations 
in State, bequest to be used within State, in 
excess of $25,000 a graduated tax from 1% 


ui 
to (for over $1,000,000) 6%. To brother or six. 


ter of decedent or lineal descendant of such, in — 


excess of $10,000, a graduated tax from 3% up 

to (for over $1,000,000) 10%. To uncle or aunt 

2 Geperont oe Siete ge of pow in excess of 
3 » & graduate ax from to (for over 

$1,000,000) 15%. ‘To any other persos 

or without this State, or to any religious, educa- 


To any other | 


exemp- — 


To all others, from — 


rson within 


: 
; 
4 
‘ 
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tional or charitable organization located without 


' the State, or bequest to be used within the State, 
in excess of $500, a graduated tax of from 5% 
to $1,000,000) 20%. Obdligations—i, 
Funeral and last sickness expenses; 2, adminis- 
tration expenses; 3, debts secured by mortgage 
or other debts presented within twelve months, 
and debts presented after twelve months. 
Utah—Tar—$10,000 of each estate exempt: tax 
ee) $10,000 to $25,000; 5% above $25,000. 
Obdligations—1, Funeral expenses the only pre- 
ferred obligations. The term ‘‘debts’” shall in- 
clude local or State taxes due at time of death, 
court costs, statutory fees of executors, adminis- 
trators or trustees. 
Vermont—Tar—To husband, wife, child, father, 
_. Mother or grandchiid, wife or widow of a son or 
husband of a daughter, child adopted during 
minority, stepchild or other lineal descendant. 
no tax unless legacy or share exceeds $10,000: 
between $10,000 and $25,000, 1%: between 
25,000 and $50,000, 2%; between $59,000 and 
250,000, 4%; over $250,000, 5%. To all others, 
5%. Exemptions, devises or bequests for chari- 
table, religious or educational societies or institu- 
tions, cemetery purposes created or existing under 
Iaws of this State, to a Bishop im his ecclesiastical 
capacity for religious uses in this State. Obliga- 
tions—1i, Funeral expenses; 2, taxes; 3, debts due 
to State; 4, debts due to U.S. These claims are 
to be paid first without being allowed by com- 
missioners. Expenses of last illness and wages 
due within 3 months, not over $50, to be allowed 
if approved by commissioners. A headstene to 
tage over $25 is permitted to an insolvent 
€s - 


Virginia—Taz—The State inheritance tax lw 
was amended in 1926 to correspond to the rates 
in the Federal Revenue Act of 1926, by providing 
as follows: “The minimum tax imposed and 
collectible by this Commonwealth upon the 
transfer at death cf the estates of resident de- 
cedents shall in no case be less than the credit 
allowed by the act of Congress, known as the 
Revenue Act of 1926, which credit is allowed by 
the said act on account of estate, inheritance, 
legacy or succession taxes actually paid to any 
State or territory or the District of Columbia in 
Tespect of apy property includec in the gross 
estate. Such minimum inheritance tax imposed 
by this State, which is hereby imposed by this 
eens = Beg ary = ae than 80% of the tax 

y the s: act o ngress.” 

The rate of inheritance tax to husband, wife, 
lineal ancestor, or lineal descendant (exemption, 
$10,000) is 1% on up to $40,000 of the devise, and 
Tises to 5% on the excess over $1,000,000. Broth- 
er, sister, nephew, or niece, get 34,000 exemption 
and the rates vary from 2% tol10%. Other bene- 
ficiaries get $1,000 exemption each, and the rates 
vary from 5% to 15%. 

Obligations—1, expenses of last illness, and funer- 
al; 2, debts due U. 8.; 3, debts due Va.; 4, taxes 
and levies prior to death; 5, debts due as legal 
trustee, guardian, etc.; 6, all other demands ex- 
cept, 7, voluntary obligations, . 

Washington—Taz—To parents, husband or wife. 
lineal descendant, adopted. child or its des 

cendants, $10,000 exempt. Rates on excess are: 

50,01 


1% up to $50,000; 2%, $50,000 to $100,000: 
3, $100,000. to $150,000; $150,000 to $200,000 
4; $200,000. to $300,000, 6%; $300,000 to 
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$500,000, 7%; above $500,000, 10%. To brother, 
Sister, uncle, aunt, nephew or niece, no exemp- 
tion; the rates on the amounts stated are: 5%; 
6%; 8%; 10%; 12%; 15% and 20%. To others 
more remote, the rates on the same amounts are: 
10%; 12%; 15%; 20%; 25%; 30% -and. 40%. 
Odiigations—1, eral expenses; 2, expenses of 
last sickness; 3, debts preferred by U. 8. laws; 
4, wages within ninety days; 5, taxes; 6, judg- 
ments and mortgages which are liens on land. 
West Virginia—Tax—To wife, husband, child 
or children of deceased child, or father or mother 
of decedent, not exceeding $50,000, 2%. Ta 
brother or sister of decedent (not including those 
of half blood), 4%. To those further removed 
in relationship from decedent than brother or 
sister, 6%. To those of no blood relationship, 
strangers, institutions, corporate or otherwise, 
except eleemosynary institutions hereinafter 
exempt, 10% of market value of such interest 
in such property. The foregoing are termed 
primary rates. In excess\of $50,000 up to and 
not over $100,000, two times primary rate; over 
$100,000 up to $150,000, 214 times; over $150,000 
up to $200,000, 214 times; over $200,000 up ta 
$300,000, 234 times; over $300,000 up to $400.- 
000, 3 times; over $400,000 up to $500,000, 314 
times. Upon all in excess of $500,000, 314 times 
primary rates. This example —— to a single 
beneficial interest and not to ti estate as 3 
whole. Exemptions—Property transferred to 
person or corporation for educational; literary, 
scientific, religious or charitable purposes, or te . 
State, county or municipal corporation for publie 
used exclusively in this State. To 
5,000; to wife, husband, child, children 
oO child, father or mother of decedent, 
$10,000, except that exemption to children of 
child shall be per stirpes-not per capita. Obliga- 


purposes, 
wie, $1 


tions—1, eral and administration expenses; 
2, debts owing to U. 8.; 3, taxes; 4, fiduciary 
obligations. 


Wisconsin—Taz—Tax of 2% to husband, wif 
lineal descendants, lineal ancestors, adop 
child, and lineal issue thereof. To brothers, 
sisters and their descendants, wife or widow of 
son. er husband of daughter, 4%. To uncles, 
aunts or their descendants, 6%. To all others, 
8%. When the estate above $25,000 the 
above rates are multiplied as follows: $25,000 
to $50,000, 2 times on excess; $50,000 to $100,- 
000, 3 times on excess; $100,000 to $500,000, 
4 times on excess; above $500,000, 5 times on 
excess. But no such tax, however, shall exceed 
15% of the property transferred to any benefi- 
ciary. Ezemptions—$15,000 to widow, $2,000 to 
lineal descendants or ancestors and husband, 
and amount to other relatives, down to 
$100 exemptions to strangers in blood. Obliga- 
tions—1, Last sickness and funeral expenses; 2, 


debts. 

Wyoming—Tax—Class A. Husband, wife, par- 
ent, child, adopted child or adopted parent, 
brother or sister—exempt, $10,000; over cco 
tion 2%. Class B. grandparent, grandchild, if- 
brother, half-sister, exemption $5,000; over 
exemption, 4%. Class C. All other excepting ‘ 
class D—no exemptions, 6%. Class D—Gifts 
for state, municipal, charitable, educational or 
religious purposes or to any institution for use in 
the preservation of wild fowls or game, entirely 


exempt. 
United States—(See Federal Estate Tax.) 


DISTRIBUTION OF INTESTATE’S PERSONAL ESTATE. 


In many of the States the widow and chiidren 
are entitled to receive a small portion of the estate, 
generally varying from $100 to $500, before the 
claims of creditors are paid. Aside from such 
exempt portion of the estate, the property to be 
distributed to widow or relatives is that remain- 


fter all creditors’ claims have been satisfied. 
aie. all States where the deceased leaves a child 


or vhildren, or descendants of any deceased child 


and no widow, the children or descendants take 
the entire estate, to the exclusion of all other rela- 
tives. The take equal shares, and in most 
States the descendants of a deceased child together 


take the share of the Sareat, pepe eA is) the 
descendants are all in equal degree che 
(all grandchildren, no children surviving), when 
they share equally and do not take their propor 
tionate share of thelr parents’ interest. : 

In most if not all of the States, the widow of 4 
man who died without having made a will inherits 
one-third of the realty and one-half of the nalty, 
in all cases in which she is not the sole blood heir. 

The statutes covering inheritance of intestate 
estates vary in almost every State as to the rights of 
the several heirs.. The safest course is to communi- 
cate with the Surrogate’s or Orphans’ Probate Court 
in the county where the estate lies. 


COLOR OF THE OCEAN. 


Pure ocean water has a clear blue color because 
salt water ted absorb the blue rays of. ht 
rays. A 
Seo apoeeritat plue of the Mediterranean is due 
the that there are few large streams 
eo urities into it, and there is a constant stream 0! 
salt water pouring into it from the Atlantic. 
The biueness of sea water depends largely upon its 
saltiness. ~ Pod 


The Arctic fro sph fae Babes are cold 
not ve ty, are vivid green or. 

ann Vellow Sea is golden because of the sediment 

brought to ae! large streams arising in the desert 


estern C' : 
a The dull red tint of the Red Sea arises from millions 


f microscopic plants called algae. 
‘ The Guif Stream is ne oy a clear blue ribbos 
of warm water in the Atlantic. 


oy A Will or Testament is a final disposition of a 
person's property, to take effect after his death. 
--A codicil is an addition or alteration in such dis- 
s position, © 
‘ All persons are competent to make a will except 
_ ‘idiots, persons of unsound mind, and infants. r 
~ .- In many States a will of an unmarried woman is 
: deemed revoked by her subsequent marriage. 
A nuencupative or unwritten will is one made 
orally by a soldier in active service, or by a mariner 
while at sea. - 
In most of the States a will must be in writing, 
signed by the testator, or by some person in his 
presence, and by his direction, and attested by 
two (in some states three) witnesses, who must sub- 

- geribe their names thereto in the presence of the 
testator. 

Wills are of two general types. 

The first provides for outright distribution of an 

- estate. 
- -The second provides for deferred distribution of 
part or all of an estate until conditions are more favor- 
able. 
- The first type should provide for the appointment 
of an executor; the second, for an executor and a 
trustee. ‘ 

‘ _ An executor serves only long enough to close out 
an estate by legal process and turn it over to the 
4 beneficiaries or the trustee as directed in the will. 

et ‘A trustee, after receiving part or all of an estate 
_ from the executor, holds and manages it until such 
_ time as the will directs final distribution. 

_ -The same person, or trust company, can act both 

as trustee and executor. 

‘ It formerly was the custom to give the widow a 
share of the estate and let the children have the rest: 

‘but latterly it is more and more the practice to give 
the widow a life income from pait or all of the estate 

: with the stipulation that if the income is not sufficient 

for her needs she is to receive such payments out of the 
principal as may be required. 

The will often directs that at the widow’s death the 
estate be divided into shares for the children or 

_ beneficiaries; and ee outright, or held in trust. 

ry) Unless the widow is experienced in business or 


AN. ACKNOWLEDGMENT jis the act of declaring the 
execution of an instrument before an officer author- 
ized to certify to such declaration. The officer cer- 
‘tifles to the fact of such declaration, and to his knowl- 
-_ edge of the identity of the person so declaring. Con- 
.-veyances or deeds of land to be entitled to be re- 
- corded must first be acknowledged before a proper 
officer, Most of the States have forms of acknowl- 
edgments, which should be followed. } 

Acknowledgments may be taken in general by 
Notaries Public, Justices of the Peace, Judges or 
Clerks of Courts of the higher grades, Registers, 
Masters In Chancery, Court Commissioners, Town 
Clerks, Mayors and Clerks of incorporated cities, 
within their respective jurisdictions. 


REQUISITES TO VALID DEED. 
The requisites to a valid deed are the same in gen- 
_ @ral as other contracts, but the appointment of an 
—~ attorney to execute a deed for another person must 
{in general be executed with the same formalities 
requisite to the deed itself. 


et 


3 


Pe tM ‘ 
A Contract ts an agreement of 
cock wae & which reciprocal rights and obligations 
are created, One party acquires a right, enforceable 
at law, to some act or forbearance from the other, 
who is under a corresponding obligation. 

; ‘To the creation of a valid contract there must 

ee 


two or more 


1, Precise agreement. The offer of one party 
must be met by an acceptance by the other, accord- 
ing to the terms offered. 
2. There must be 8 consideration. 
_ 3. The parties must have capacity to contract. 
The contracts of Insane persons are not binding upon 
them. Married women are now generally permitted 
to contract as though single, and bind their separate 
property. The contracts of an infant are generally 
not binding upon him unless ratified after attaining 
_ his majority. 
nig 4. The party's consent must not_be the result of 
fraud or imposition, or it may be avoided by the 
party imposed upon, 
5. Tho purpose of the parties must be lawful. 


whose aim is against public policy are void, 


to be attested by some writing: 


WILLS. . Bi ate 


fe . ACKNOWLEDCMENT OF DEEDS. : ® 


LAW OF CONTRACTS. a: 


Agreements to defraud others, to violate statutes, or 
The following contracts very generally are required 
. Contracts by their terms not to be performed 


— 


: : Lee tg 
finance, and has been in ciose contact’ with | 
husband’s. affairs, the trust plan has Soot he i 
claimed, inasmuch as it relieves her of all problems o 
investment and management. a ix 
Insurance officials state that 90 per cent of all life 
insurance money thet is paid out is dissipated within — 
7 years, and that a-large part of the billion dollar list 
of worthless securities marketed eyery year in the — 
United States is bought with money left to-widows to) 
invest. . ae 
Money _ or other property is now, more than — 
formerly, left in trust for children, especially for such ~~ 
as are young, improvident, or incapable. ~ fet A 
Funds may be left to charity outright, or in trust. 
It is the duty of an executor to tally and appraise — 
the estate, pay all taxes and legal claims, sell or — 
liquidate if the will so provides, distribute the — 
property, and make a final report tothe court. 
f personal effects—clothing, furniture, paintings, — 
books, heirlooms, jewelry, automobiles, ete.—are pea 
disposed of by will, they become part of the gene wf 
estate and may have to be sold in liquidation. = 
Real estate given cutright in a will does not pass 
through the executor’s hands, the will in such a case 
operating as a deed. = Eke 
It should be stated in the will whether inheritance 
taxes are to be paid out of the .general estate or 
deducted from the individual legacies. es 
AD executor and trustee can be®iven, in the will, 
the right to join in any agreement of merger, readjust-_ 
ment, exchange, or consolidation affecting the securi- 
ties of the estate. ; 
An executor and a trustee can be given, in the 
specific authority to sell, lease, and mortgay al 
estate; he can be instructed to continue as well asto 
liquidate a business. : a , 
A dower right is a widow's right to receive durin; 
her lifetime one-third of all the rents and revenues of 
the husband's iands. 

Debts are a prior lien on the estate under the law 
New York and most of the states. i 
In general, throughout the United States, a pers 
may by will dispose of personalty, at 18 years, al ; 

realty at 21 years. é 


SEALs or their equivalent (or whatever is Intended 
as such) are necessary in Alaska, Connecticut, Dela- 


Alaska, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Colu: b 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, i 
tana, Nevada, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas. ONE WITNES 

the execution of deeds is required in District of Co! 

bia, Maine (customary), Maryland, Nebraska, 1] 
Jersey (usual), Oklahoma, Utah, Wyoming. ' T ro 
WITNESSES to the execution of deeds are required in 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Ohio. 18) 
South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, Wisconsin, 


within a year from the making thereof. 
A promise to answer for the debt, default, or m 
came ae nates Seen a i aoe te 
Trac made consideration of marri ‘age 
big ns mst promises to marry. — > oe 
omise of an executor or administrator to Loar 
debts of deceased out of his own property. ney i. 
Contracts for the creation of any interest or estate 
in land, with the exception of leases for a short. 
term, generally one year. : e 
ae for ears st goods above a> 
i €38 & portion of the price i: 
bs Hyg seh ies aaa pe. 
artial performance of the contract is ge 
erally held to dispense with the necessity for a writin 
If the damages liable to result from | 
breaking of a contract are uncertain the D: 
may agree upon a sum to which eitherjmay be ent: 
as compensation for a breach, which will be uphe 
the courts, but if the sum so fixed is not 
a fair compensation to the 
penalty to be inflicted, it 
A party is gen 
perform what 
as death or sickness of the party "contig 


Who May Become Bankrupts.—(a@) Any person, 
except a municipal, railroad, insurance or banking 
eorporation. 

(+) Any natural person, except a wage-earner or a 
person engaged chiefly in farming or the tillage of 
the soil, any unincorporated company, and any 
Moneyed, business, or commercial corporation, 
except a municipal, railread, insurance, or banking 
corporation, owing debts to the amount of one 
thousand dollars or over, may be adjudged an in- 
‘a voluntary bankrupt. 
=, The bankruptey of & eerporation shall not release 
a its officers, directors, or stoekholders, as such, from 
' | any liability under the laws of a State or Territory 
"or of the United States. 

f Duties of Bankrupts.—The bankrupt shall (1) 
_’ Attend the first meeting of his creditors, if directed 
by the court or a Juage thereof to do so, and the 
* hearing upon his application for a discharge, if 
filed; (2) comply with all lawful orders of the court: 
(3) examine the correctness of all proofs of claims 
filed agaimst his estate; (4) execute and deliver such 
Papers as shall be ordered by the court; (5) execute 
’ to his trustee transfers of all his property in foreign 
x countries; (6) immediately inform his trustee of any 
attempt, by his creditors or other persons, to evade 

‘ the provisions of this act, coming to his knowledge; 
a (7) case of any person having to his knowledge 
_ Proved # false claim against his estate, disclose that 
. fact immediately to his trustee; (8) prepare, make 
oath to, and file in court within ten days after 
adjudication if an invohintary bankrupt, and within 
ten days after the filing of a petition if a voluntary 
banrkupt, unless in either case further time is 
granted, a schedule of his property, showing the 
amount and kind of property, the location thereof, 
its money value, in detail, and a list of his creditors, 
showing their residences, if known (if unknown 
that fact to be stated), the amount due each of 
them, the consideration thereof, the security held 
by them, if any, and a claim for such exemptions 
as he may be entitled to, all in triplicate, one copy 

~ of each for the clerk, one for the referee, and one 
for the trustee; and (9) when present at the first 
meeting of his creditors, and at such other times as 
the court shall order, submit to an examination 
eoncerning the conducting of his business, the cause 
of his bankruptcy, his aealings with his creditors and 

Other persons, the amount, kind, and whereabouts 

of his property, and, in addition, all matters which 
_ May affect the adminisfration and settlement of his 

estate; but no testimony given by, him shall be offered 
in evidence against him in any criminal proceedings, 
(as amended May 27, 1926). 

Debts Which May Be Proved.—Debts of the 


SUMMARY OF THE 


The amended bankruptcy law, in effect Aug. 27, 
1926 enlarges the scope of the statute and closes 
many loopholes. 
po. = pee ener by officers ae oer vet ee 
E or corporation subsequen ankruptey, or 
‘ contemplation of that act, becomes 2 new penal 


offense. 
4 Indictment under the new law for this and other 
offenses may be found within three years, instead 
of one; from the time of adjudication. 
of One of the far-reaching provisions of the new 
E aw, according to Max Isaac, editor of The American 
Bankruptcy Review, relates to the payment of taxes 
assessed against realty pelonging to bankrupts. 
- It is now provided that ‘‘no order shail ee made 


: 

_‘ the-court.” ae 

The word “‘corporation’ has been def so as 
to include, beyond question, commercral or business 
trusts. 


. 
A new act of bankruptcy has been created under 
_ whieh a person or 2 corporation who, while in- 
__golvent, permits a lien to be created upon his prop- 
ty, and whe does not discharge or vacate such lien 
P thirty days from the date it was so created, 
‘may be adjudged bankrupt. 
} ee of ee ees aate A aberapecy neve bees 
amen under one of which a 
4 aia deed bankrupt if a receiver for his effects is 
4 appointed while he is insolvent, regardless of whether 
insolvency was or was not alleged in the application 
for the receiver. _ ~ 
F An important change in the present law is in 
7 under the new law, voluntary bank- 
| Eifion inthe same manner as the det hereto. 
cation in the same manner as g 
et ith respect to involuntary’ bankrupts’ 


ra United States—Federal Bankruptcy Statutes. : 
% => 
THE FEDERAL STATUTES ON BANKRUPTCY. 

(Extracts from the United States Bankruptcy Act of July 1, 1898, as amended by subsequent acts.) 
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bankrupt may be proved and allowed against his 
estate which are (1) a fixed liability as evidenced 
by a judgment or an instrument in writing, abso- 
lutely owing at the time of the filing of the petition 
against him, whether then payable or not, with 
any interest thereon which would have been re- 
coverable at that date, or with a rebate of interest 
upon such as were not then payable and did not 
bear interest: (2) due as costs taxable against 
an involuntary bankrupt who was at the time of 
the filing of the petition against him plaintiff in a 
cause of action which would pass to the trustee and 
Which the trustee declines to prosecute after notice; 
(3) founded upon a claim for taxable costs incurred 
in good faith by a creditor before the filing of the 
petition in an action to recover a provable debt; 
{4) founded upon an open account, or upon a con- 
tract express or implied; and (5) founaed upon 
provable debts reduced to judgments after the filing 
of the petition and before the consideration of the 
bankrupt’s application for a discharge, less costs in- 
curred and interest accrued after the filing of the 
petition and up to the time of the entry of such 
judgments. 

Unliquidatea claims against the bankrupt may, 
pursuant to applications to the court, be liqui- 
dated in such manner as it shall direct, and may 
thereafter be proved and allowed against bis estate. 

Depts Not Affected By Discharge.—A discharge 
in bankruptcy shall release a bankrupt from all 
of his provable debts, except such as (first) are 
due as a tax levied by the United States, the State, 
county, district, or municipality m which he re 
sides: (second) are liabilities for obtaining property 
by faise pretenses or false representation, or for 
wilful and malicious injuries to the person or prop- 
erty of another, or for ahmony due or to become 
due, or for maintenance or support of wife or child, 
or for seduction of an unmarried femate, or for breach 
of promise of marriage accompanied by seduction, 
or for criminal conversation: (third) have not been 


duly scheduled in time for proof and allowance, with -_ 


the name of the creditor, if known to the bankrupt, 
unless such creditor had notice or actual knowledge 
of the proceedings in bankruptey; or (fourth) were 
created by his fraud, embezzlement, misappropri- 
ation, or defalcation while acting as an officer or in 
any fiduciary capacity; or (fifta) are for wages due 
to workmen, clerks, traveling or city salesmen, or 
servants, which have been earned within three 
months before the date of commencement of the 
proceedings in bankruptcy; or (sixth) are due for 
moneys of an employee received or retained by his 
employer to secure the faithful performance by such 
employee of the terms of a comet employment, 


(As amended by Act of Jan. 7, 1922. 


1926 AMENDMENTS. 


In the future the courts may, under the new 
law, require indemnity bonds from those bank- 
rupts who submit composition terms to their credi- 
tors, and who desire to have their pueinesses oper- 
ated pending the acceptance or rejection of such 
terms. 

Financial statements as a basis for obtaining 
money or property need not now be given directly 
or published “in any manner whatsoever.” 

The fraudulent transfer of property within twelve 
months instead of four months, and the obtaini 
of a discharge within six years’ upon a creditors 
petition, as well as upon voluntary petition, are 
grounds for den a harge. 


To these have been add a new ground, the 


failure to explain satisfactorily any losses or de 


ficiency of assets. 
The. maximum term of imprisonment upon con- 


viction of any of the offenses set forth in the act 
has been extended from two to five years. x 

Concealment of property may now be made by 
persons. other than the bankrupts, and may be 
from a receiver, United States marshal “‘or other 
officer of the court charged with. the control or 
custody of property, or from ereditors in composition 
cases.” ; ; 
> ene ne icy, proving. debts has been reduced 
from twelve to six months. 

Wages, heretofore following taxes in the scbedule 
of priorities, now have preference over taxes, and 
the amount which each “workman, clerk, traveling 
or city salesman or servant’? may claim for services 
rendered within three months prior to the bank- 
ruptcy has been increased from $300 to $600. 

Notwi ding the amendment, one Federal 
Court has ae that je which are liens on property 
under State law, outrank wages. 

Appeals must now be taken “within thirty daya 
after the judgment, or order or other matter com- 
plained of has been rendered or entered. 


“ 
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order to psy a certain sum in money. 

Must be payable on demand, or at a fixed or de- 
terminable future time. 

“Must be payable to order or to bearer. 

An instrument is negotiated, that is completely 

transferred, so as to vest title in the purchaser, 
if payable to bearer, or indorsed simply with the 
name of the last holder, by mere delivery, if payable 

- to order by the indorsement of the party to whom 
‘It is payable and delivery. 

_ One who transfers an instrument by indorsement 
‘Warrants to every subsequent holder that the instru- 
' ‘ment is genuine, that he has title to it, and that If 

_ mot paid by the party primarily liable at maturity, he 
, will pay it upon receiving due notice of non-payment. 


U. Saar on N. ne Checks, and ‘Limitations. 


of such non-payment to the indorser | 
holder looks to the indorser for pay: 


from the holder. 7 
The maker of a note is liable to pay it if unpai 
at maturity without any notice from the holde) 
or indorser. 4, 
Notice to one of several partners is sufficient: 
notice to all. > 13 e 
When a check is certified by a bank the Kemrr ey 
becomes primarily liable to pay it without notice of 
its non-payment. and when the holder of a check — 
thus obtains its certification by the bank, the drawe 
of the check and previous indorsers are released from 
liability, and the holder looks to the bank for pay- 
ment. a “few 
The drawer of a check that has been certified can- 
not step payment on it at the bank after it hag 
been certified. = es 
A bona fide holder of a negotiable instrument, ; 
that is, a party who takes an instrument regular on 
its face, before its maturity, pays vahie for it and has 
no knowledge of any defences to it,is entitled to 
hold the party primarily liable résponsible for its 
payment, despite any defences he may have ae 
the party to whom he gave it, except such as rende 
the instrument void in its conception. e 


INTEREST LAWS AND STATUTES OF LIMITATIONS. 


(For statutes of limitations in criminal cases see matter at end of crimes and penalties.) 
The contract rate means the maximum rate (except in pawnbroker’s cases). 


INTEREST RATE. | INTEREST RATE. 
Legal | Contract|| SraTs. | Legal | Contract, 
_ | Rate.| Rate. Rate. | Rate. 
Per Ct.| Per-Ct. Per Ct.| Per Ct. 
4 8 8 5 7 
a 12 6 8 
..../6 to 10] 0 to 10 6 8 
Pra hte 0 10 6 6 
. st 12 6 6 
8 12 5 8 
6 12 6 jAny rate. 
6 6 6 
6 8 6 |Any rate. 
8 10 5 7 
4 8 6 8 
8 12 6 8 
7 10 § 


__ By charging a bonus for a loan and then putting 
* on record the Joan minus the bonus, many profes- 
» sional money lenders avoid the usury laws. They 
, take advantage, also, of the pawnbroking iaterest 
rates by requiring a pledge from the borrower. 

The general penalty for usury in most of the 
States is forfeiture of the excess interest. 

The statutes of Umitation of action for recovery 
or enforcement in civil actions on debts vary from 1 
_ to 20 years in the different States, according to the 

kind of case, 


eee 
INTEREST RATE. j INTEREST Rate. - 


12 


Srate, | Legal Contract Stare. | Legal | Contract — 
Rate. Rate. Rate. Rate. ky 
een Chl Per Ct. = © 
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The prevailing limit is 6 years on notes and open 

accounts. y 
In New York State the limitations are—on © 

judgments, 6 years when not of Na 3 

when of record; on notes, 6 years; 

6 years from last item on either side. 


in debt matters is 6 years. 


In Mlinois the statute on unwritten agreement 
é > 


WHAT SHOE 


__ All shoe measurements start with the last on which 
__ the shoe is made. are measured for length with 
what is known asia size stick. 
_ . This is & measuring device that has been in ex- 
- istence for a long time and we find by its use that the 
difference between sizes on lasts for length és ene- 
Fo third of an inch. No‘deviation is ever made from this 
ly meth of measuring for length on shoes made in the 
ted States. 
" When we speak of the width of a shoe there are two 
things to consider. First, the girth of the last, 
second the width of the tread surface of the last. 
The difference between widths on the girth of the 
last 1s one-quarter of an inch. ; 
The difference between widths on the tread sur- 
_ face of the last at the widest point, which is the ball 
_ is generally one-twelfth of an inch, although this tread 
Surface is subject to the different ideas of the shoe 
Manufacturer, 
. For example, if a manufacturer was working out 
& brogue-type last the tendency would be to have 
the difference between widths on the tread surface 
ne-twelfth of an inch, whereas if he was working 
on an extremely fine dress-shoe last the difference 
_ between widths on the tread surface would not be 
over one-sixteenth of an inch. 


‘SIZES MEAN. 
By Seward M. Paterson, a Manufacturer, of Nashua, N. H. 


is 5 years; on written agreements, 10 years. 


What is known as blind or French sizes are mark 
on shoes so that the customer cannot readily 
What the sizes and widths are. It is done with 
idea of making the customer happy in selling the 
a shoe on a smaller size and a narrower width 
they actually wear. 

To summarize—the difference between sizes 0. 
shoe for length is one-third of an inch. ; a 
The difference in measurements between wi 

is one-quarter of an inch. ~ oe 

On half sizes the difference, of course, would 
exactly one-half of the whole sizes that is, the dif- 
ference in length between half sizes would be one- 
sixth of an inch and the difference in width between — 
half sizes would be one-eighth of an inch. Te 

FOOT SIZES IN HOSIERY. =a 

Size 8 in women’s hosiery, for exam 

eight inches from the top of the toe to 


ww 


are the same as those 
_ In women's hosiery no distinction 1s mad 
leg length for the different foot sizes, a or 
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ESTIMATED UNITED STATES POPULATION JULY 1, 1928. 


ent of Commerce announces an esti- The on 

of the severa 5 
2 4 wiation ae oe —— by the | estimated by distributing the total inarente for ine 
dion of 120,018,000 on duly 1, 1928, as com | from 1910 t0 1856, Sr hee ee hee ee 
With 105,710,620 on January 1’, 1920: census, from 1920 to ‘| cept that where these 
dS) pte an ofc wae hte? | PA, aera, eh (O19 fas, at hee 
births, 8, immigration and emigration. retained, and 7 eeenitibe eiennace ee ee 


Jan. 1,1920 |Suly 1, 1928 Jan. 1, 1920)July 1, 1938 Jan. 1, 1920}July 1, 7928 
105,710,620| 120,013,000 2,416,630 
2,348,174! 2,573,000||/Me..)..! 
474,000 

1,944/000 

4,556,000 
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176, WBE. oie ’ 
2 428, - ¥.....] 10,385,227 
A LN. 2,559,123 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES POPULATION JULY 1, 1920 TO 1927. 
_ (Based on Federal Censuses 1910 and 1920; by the Bureau of the Census.) 


1920. . 1922. 
}109,248,393/110,663,502|112,078,611/115,378,094/117,135,817 118,628,000 

2,358,993 2,402,273 
340,84: . 367,589 


tate 1921. 
\... «.|106,418,284| 107,833,284 


848 
1,761,358 1,923'000 
3.480.902} 3,588. "805, °913! '316, 4433000 
946,870 135: 9 $03} 15040;442 2| 13074000 


1,394,324 
224,068 
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1 1 
2 AA 2 
1 +835, 1 
7 
i A 1 
3, 9 4 
3 ,889,418} 3 
2 467,318} 2 
1 7 1 
3,421,162 3, 


575,593 
1,301,737 1,323,193 
77,406 40 77,407 ’ 
443,407 ; 
3,187,767 3,315,231} 3,378,963 
362,053 365,45 368,861 372,265 


10,450,718 10,712,680} 10,843,661 11,162,151 
2,577,296 B 2,649,982 2,811,969 
46 7,659 4 672,041 y 641,192 


’ : 664,850 679,232 fi 
5,810,498) 5,912,706! 6,014,914 F 6,470,777 
2,047,397} 2,085,624) 2,123,851 2 7| 2,294,137 


, 789,087 800,481 811,857 
* 8,774,347 8,991,666 
620,308 


, 613,9: 5 
1,692,394 1,727,070 
_ 639,260} 644684} — 650/108 


2,345,770) 2,361,539| ° 2,377,308 
4,702,714} 4,781,686] 4,860,658 
- 453,313} 461,146 468,979 8 45 
352,428 352,428 352,428 352,428 
2,321,938} 2,347,439) 2,372,940 2,423,942 
..| 1,367,675] 1,389,782 1,456 1,510,280 
yea ef 1,476,195 »501,182 156 1,637,685 
647,426). 2,678,142 708 2,770,29 2,845,88 
196,897 201,875 206,87, 211,864 216,853 229,361 


ATED POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1911-1919. 
(Bureau of Census Figures For Continental United States.) 4 \ 


79D B00: 503; (1913), 1915), 100,264,485; (1916), 101,882,479; (1917). 
tie J "5,646 491. BEARD AEN | 10: 500,473; (1918), 105,253,300; (1919), 106,871,294. 
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State. Ta. 
"Alabama. he bs its > c 127,901 
ae ie Pa reverie are) ore slaaeaete tbo dlacaicraiessveie i 14,273] _ 
alifornia.,....-+ Ae A rie. weet EG Grainy red cape ge neee Bm eae z 
eee ae sierer <a 237,946 251, 002 aay 942! . 275,248] . 
Delaware,........-. 3 * 64,273), 4 72,749} 
District of Gohimbia Ag 14,093 33. 039 
orida. CHORES Be PR rae A re ees CPt Soars! 
Georgia 162,686 340,989 
Illinois BSCS Grobe ct. 55,211 
PUNGIAND, «ero widsciotestse ce Sovehe ate 5,641 147,178 
DOWD. ovsssecsvececefece ccc ees sfoweesaee be Gorey Do ees toca 
Kentucky.. 73,677 220,955 net F 
Louisiana... A CAA Otis Or cieionienee Secceie yy Sets 6 7 
Maine..... 96,540 151,719 228.705 : 
Si Maryland: 319,728 341,548 380,546 f 
Massachusetts....... 378,787 422'845 472,040 523,287 
Watts bbs Move « « as.va caren gents 4,76 8,89) 
8,850 75,448 
Rae Ssece ye 66,586 55 
141,885 183,858 244,161 269,328 
184,139 211,149 277,575 20,823 
340,120 589,051 1, ne 812}. 1,918,608 
393,751 478,103 . 638,829 737,987 
" 45,365 581, 434 937, 903 
Pennsylvania 434,373 602,365 1,049,458 
Rhode Island 68,825 69,122 peten 
- South Carolina. 249,073 345,591 2,741 
Tennessee. - 35,691 105,602 293° 823 
CES GR» iy St Se oes) SB SS aot ies SIRS Ree Fanrtng eH vee 8 
OYE Sa PUREE: PEIN il] SO Eee MS Cn erred 2, Site aihe 
. Vermont f 154,465 217,895 235,981 .948| 
_. Virginia 747.610 880,200 974,600! 1,065,366 1,239,797]. 
SU VARIES TA IIN so rerer eS ras are Bed 1acsrO of -<deysen hme dh tee wis 's-[oiole <tee Lete Los tie bie he a -wiee aces 30,945] 
SROUAM ec prorspela c <5 sy 3,929,214l 5.308.483! 7,239,881 
: POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1790-1920—CONTINUED. 
STATE. 1860. 1870. 1880. 1890. | 1900. 
} 
Alabama...... ‘ 964,201 996,992 Manas 1,513,401 iy 828, 697 
: PAT ACES hci aL auast¥ afol cla \Nee'st a. son's 9,65. 40,440 88,248 
.. r ATikansas. ........... 435,450 484,471 8027525} 1,128/211 
<, California..... Ba aaiets: 379,994 560,247 864,694| 1,213,398 
‘2 CGOlorado, .. 6. eae 34,277 39,864 194,327 13, re 
BF se Ponpoatlout. Peete S ohare 460,147 537,454 622.700 7465/2 , ES 
112,216 125,015 146,608 168,49 7 
75, 080 131,709 177,624 230,39 - 3 
4 140,424 187,748 269,493 391,4 ‘ 
> 1,057,286] 1,184,109] 1,542,180 ,837,2 ees 
Ss eee eee 14,999 ee 88,548 ha 
1,711,951) 2,539,891 8: 6, 352 pes 
1,350,428 1,680,637 19: ‘2. 
a 4,913} 1,194,020 19 2,4 
4 : 107,206 64,399 1,4: 1 
Kentucky.......-.+ 1,155,684} 1,321,011 1,8 
> Louisiana......... 708,002 26,915 11 
Maine.......6.. 628,279 626,915 6 
-Maryland...... 687,049 780,894 1,042 
assachusetts if ve 066} 1,457,351 2,2 
ichigan... 49/113 1,184,059 2,0 
Lee ; 39, 1,310 
Mississipp 27,9) 1,289, 
Mik issouri. . 2 
Montana, 
gays Nebraska. . aistod eters 28,841 9¢ 
- vada, . ae 6,857 42,491 
t New Hampshire. Sia. 326,07 i 318,300 
~~ New Jersey......... 672,035 906,096 
ew Mexico. ......: 93,516 91,874 
yr New York....... 5 3, 880, 735| 4,382,759 
é North Carolina. 2,622} 1,071,361 
RENO TD IDARGUR A ie ek wills Oy Tos cea fe wt be cae tof ents votes 
' OMG. Leys 2,339,511] 2,665,260 
PE DIEL RRO ULE stipes Cig ets ita Pie lan ad deus sie [tes aes veer oter ca de onc Saws noe 
_ Oregon... 52,46. 90,923 
” Pennsylvania. 2,906,215) 3,521,951 
Rhode Island. 74,62 217,353 
South Carolina...) ): 703,708 705,606 
South Dakota,...... 4,837 14,181 
Tenn Scie ware 1,109,801] . 1,258,520 
MOG finely sede bidishe-s 6's 04,215 818,579 
LICE 5's 6-514 laren sto'Ge ele 40,273 86,786 
MMOXIMONG clas <i a eislee 315,098 330,551 
Virginia... 1,596,318] 1,225,163 
Washington..,...... 11,59 23,955 
West Virginia.......|.......... 42,014 
Wisconsin. ...... hi 775,881} 1,054,670 
NYAVOUDINE oss! s.treyereie' lise a tea c aves 9, 20;789 62,555 
PROEOD.D as! fannie, « aes 31,443,321) 38,558,371! 50,155,783| 62,947,714! 75,994,575 
Population (1920) of  outtyin te oo ae 31, 191 
ie 55,036; American ‘Samoa slose: States (Nove i PaiDe eet ea 
13, 275; Hawati, 255,912; Panama. Canal Zones The total in the table’ pears 
22.858; Porto Rico, 1,299,809; Philippines (Dec. | persons in military and naval ser 
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1790. )1800. 1810. /1820./1S30. j1840. 1850. 1860. 1870. |1880.|1890.}1900. {1910.f1920. 
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a i AS ee il 3 
ee RAE TH Sane 7 8 
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10 il 15 17 19 20 23 27 
7 § 8 6 7 7 7 
<eie ee 27 27 23 20 16 
SO) ee ES Oe Set, See 36 30 
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- POPULATION OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES, 1610-1 See. 


(1610), 210; (1620), 2,499; (1630), 5,700; | 32,442; (1737, census), 47,369; 
27,947; (1650), 51,700; (1660), 84,800; (1670). i200: es Pay 
680), 155,600; (1690), 213,500; (1700), 

; (1720), 474,388; (1730), 


Dd ‘oes. 7 i 
if 1780), 2,781,000. Pa oa and Delaware—(1681), 500. BASS, bs 
- oe mown recs as follows— | Swedes on the banks of the pare iia 685), 7,260 
Pope 16 Ger tad eee BOL OO, os io sige C730), iE 
See es naee LS: 791,850; free white females, 000; 20,000. ( B 
3; all other free persons, 59, 166; slaves, eta 


SOO. jah 00: 000; Ch Reis 1), 
: A773}, 79,098; (1779), 81,000; sey: Pe § een), 130. Gos 


53,564; i700), cn, (177 
: e692) 60) gag 254,000. OF : 1712 ‘figures inchiae 3 8,330 Ne 
: (740) * 165.000: | those for TEs include 42,764 
5 figures include 2,606 | Mulattoes; those for 1761 ede 4 49-075, 675 Non 


ie 
res were (1704 5), 269,712; age aaa cath £1820), Hed 


Massachu: setts census 
(1776), 47,520; * 


1679), i returns gathered 
,00' 1730), 
Res 


1701), 5 
a): 208. Figures 0. 
gures for tn include 00: 00 iA), ee a et be) 


— including se Sent 7,000; 


3 Negroes, 
9 a Me 168,006; | 20. Erith PE ie 2200; 708) 
0 tx She ES ems and 1714), 16,300; (1720), er (1749), 64 ae eae 


(1773 
ree os 73): 5.500. N Nigrous those torr 1773 factnder Tih “000 N egroes. 
; <f0,000i (17495, | Geo mates (1760), 9.000: i759), 

3 js oon a (1773), 33,000; 


10 r76\ 50 
ct eh ia “i726, ceneus), | ID 1790 numbered 29,662. 


Shs pipdaie. Dente. il 


DENSITY OF POPULATION PER SQUARE MILE 
te, d population of Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico in 
Hawai in 71890, and a Indian Territory in 1860, 1870, and 188 are not | 


STATE. 1800. |1810. 1820. )1830. ./1850. i . | 1880. as 1900 
- Alabama... 


: Célorado 
ee 
Delaw 
Dist. Colunabia 1 
_ Flori Bee 


NOOR be 


Kentucky..... 
Louisiana 


ES Sig 


S a oP Gon 
KhBROW HeOOM dwour 
muUo- 


He 
moo 


ome 


WADOS 


OS ad 


‘Mississippi... |” 


- Missouri.... 
Montana. .... 
_ Nebraska,.... 
Nevada... . 
New Hampsh’e 


8 awh 


ast 
Suaee oy 


> 


New Jersey. . 
New Mexico, 


_ New York. 
North Carolina 
oe Dakota. 


oe 
Cn he 


Oo 
tow nngsy 


: ve or egon * 
“¥4 ‘Ponneyivania. . 


a 
SBS 


Porto Rico 


Rhode Island. . 
-Bouth Carolina 
- South Dakota 
c Tennessee. . 
oth Texas......, 


bw 


BxBz 


_ Vermont...... 
Virginia. ... 


Wyoming.....].. 


United States.. : 5.51 7.3! 9.7! 7.91 10.61 13.0 . 
POPULATION, URBAN AND RURAL, 1920. 
(U..S. Census Returns. Urban includes places of 2,500 or more inhabitants.) 


Per, URBAN 
Urban. Rural. |————_——_ ATE. Urban. 
1920. /1910. 


| 2a asa ratar ry MR PO RD bea el, 0ST, CRESS YG ABO KOS 
CROMER AUNOA AAwWwe Nowa SOU GHOSE 


. 


or to 00 bel 
SECO Wh HS CHR OI 00 


Seelam als akc Lelie 
~ ~ 
NONE ARO HO 


© 
tw 
roe 
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"United States. . |54,304,603|51,406,017 


a Alabama........| 509,317 
ATiZONA, «6... 
nsas... 


ES 
cr) 


172,011 
405,306 


5,254 
New Hampshire. - 279,761 
New. Jersey...... 2,474,936 
New Mexico 64,960 
New tse 


eats 
Perr: aioe as 


aD 
ORHH DOS ORO RHIONMMNOGNA 


Biuios—Poprdation, Measond-Ranele Oa 


u. Ss. POPULATION, MALE AND FEMALE. 
_(O. S Census Returns, Jan. 1, 1920.) 


TOTAL NATIVE FOREIGN-BORN 
POPULATION. WHITES. WHITES. NEGROES. 


Males. Males. Females. | Males. }Females.| Males. |Females. 

= ee -} 1,173,105] 1.175,069| 722,414) 706,956 16,625] 7,037| 439,791 460,873 

150 2| “5358; 2'146 

649,578! 616/204) #1591] 5'384| 236.895| 235'308 
308,373| 1,274,676] 401'8 19:837| 18 


Females. 


1,308,373 274,67 5850) 279,812 5 926 
416,026 391,123 68,219} 48, 5,834 5,484 
483,946) 498,273} 199,891} 176,622 10,778} 10,268 

86,680 86,125 11,369 441 15,655 14,680 


844) 105} 828/823 10,004 6,182) 590,443 615,922 


205,259 181,446 24,877 14,086 585 335 
2,250,509} 2,541,873) 657,264; 549,687) 93,835 Se 


4 7 06 
ewes eee 1, $00; 014) 1,962,342} 1, 330, 998] 1,394, 992| 533,319} 544,215| 22,912 22,554 
Saaloees cerns 1,928,436; 1,739,976] 1,476,459] 1,398,533! 413,806} 312,829] 34,249} - 25,833 


S002... 2.6.22... 5,537 1,141,588! °957,140| '925,632! 278,588) 207/576 4,851] 3,958 

: ! 428,428; 417,515 4,968 3,051| 462,829] 472,355 

1,528,279) 1,510,739} 103,418) 82, " :250 

33,563 7,277 18,229) 35,391 696 

95: 550,614! 84,277| 65,375 7,309 5,933 

31,571 24,326 10,737 4,0) 1 5 

7 174,823 176,275| 46,844) 44,389 333 288 
1,565,825} 1,139,491| 1,158,983} 391/655} 346,953} 57,432| 69,700 

169, "894! 58,505 147,091 16,845}. 12,232 4,593 1,140 


5,197,877 3,747,480) 1,442,575) 1,343,537 
894,6' 881,990) 41 58 


46 24,931 : 
3227146} 62/310 84 
% 783,336| 604,514 


‘ ,095 2,306 
° 337,120} 299,427] 280,587} 256,169] 47,610] 34,781 ones 
ES eee 4 173, a295| 312 9,021 6,457| 222,639 229,119 


928 
00 1,722/574| 200,447| 160,072} 371,474} 370,220 
35" 051 é 96,3 189,089} 30,875) 25,580 834 G2 
73,57 152,498! 23,711) 20,81 ‘0 
1,042 19,051 11,734] 42,526} 347,481 
511,147; 153,118 937 3,95 a 
: 700,601 673,959} _ 641,370} 41,910} 19,996) 47,129 39,216 * 
1,356,718) 1,275,349; 1,089,782} 1,067,028) 258,740) 201,388 2,96. 2,236 
110,35 84,043 56 74,324; 16,934 8,321 863 512 


eden. i. 3| 
... -153,900,431151,810,189 40,902,333 40,205,828 '7,528,322 6,184,432 5,202,436 5, 253, 659 


NUMBER OF MALES TO 100 FEMALES IN U. 8. POPULATION, 
1920.) 1910.) 1900. Srates. j 1920.) 1910.) 1900. STATES. 1920. 
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MARITAL CONDITION OF UNITED STATES POPULATION. 


Tot. Pop. oe oe MARRIED. WIDOWED. DIVORCED. 

15 Years ——_ | 
of Age 
and Over. 


Pet. Pet. 
Number. | Tot. | Number. Number. } Tot. Number. Tot. 


BS 178| 22,594,467| 31.3] 43,168,199] 59.9] 5,675,933] 7.9] 508,588) “027 

Seah ee be ra 178 21,483,299 34.4 eee 13] 4,647, 618) 7.4] 341,230) 0.5 
1,849,266| 59.2| 1,758,308] “4.8| 235,284] 0.6 

é 36 920.683 : rf bon: 2 ; ‘471,390 s 5| 456,162} 0.5 

"515| 9,616,902| 27.3 °6| 3.9171625| 11.1] 273,304] 0.8 


| 30, au 325 "te tos 29.7) 17,684,687 ‘9| 3,176,228] 10.6 185,068) 0.6 


nsug of Jan. 1, 1920, show |in the proportion of married ‘persons among the 
been Ai ree oe ag! recent years | younger element of the population. 


of 


U. S. POPULATION BY COLOR AND RACE, 


NEGRO. 


STraTe. - —— — 

‘ ; 1920. 1910. 1920. 1910. “7920. 1910. 1920.) 1910.) 
. Alabama......... 1,447,032 
. Arizona..... tee 291,449 
- Arkansas. cope flvdg ed SELON, 
- Galifornia...3.... 3,264,711 
Colorado........ 24,103 
een saves] 1,358,732 


Delaware........ 


Dist. of Columbia 326,800 


329,487 
1,431,802] 1,206,365 


319,221 920 
182,274 

80,810 

19,005 

57,925 


‘Kentucky....... 2,130,560 
Louisiana........ 1,096,611 
Be VIBINE asset ee 765,695 

. Maryland........ 1,204,737 

- Massachusetts. ...| 3,803,524} 3, 324,926 555 
Michigan. . 3,601,627) 2,785,247 614 
Minnesota. 2,368,936 761 
Mississippi 962 105 
Missouri... +++) 3,225,044 171i 
Montana..,..,.- 534,260 956 | 

. Nebraska........| 1,279,219 ,888 | 

SINGM OSs sss» 70,699 907 
New Hampshire. . 28 

. New Jersey...... 00 

_ New Mexico..... 

, New York. 


~ North Carolina. 


Pennsylvania..... 
Rhode Isiand..... 
South Carolina... 
' South Dakota... . 619, ist 


Tennossee........| 1,885,993! 
PBGSAR. Ws. 6 ste b= 


“ sconsin,....... 2,616,938 é i 6 ‘ 
wo Wyoming........ 190,146} = 140,3. i vs 13 11486 


United States '94,820,015' 81,731,957| 10,463,131 '9,827,763! 244,437 '265,683'61,639 71,531 111,010 


“ Not included in tne above are (1910 figures in parentheses): Filipinos, 5,603 (16 
_ Koreans, 1,224. (462); Slamese, Hawaiians, Malays, Maoris, pes Samoans, (160), Hindus, 2, ley 


NATIVE AND FOREIGN-BORN WHITE POPULATION. 


FOREIGN-BORN os 
NATIVE WHITh WHITE. x P NATIVE WHITE. 
—--- |] ——————— TATE, | ————_——_-_____ 
1920, 1910, 1920. 1910. 1910. 


1920. 


1,209,876 


440, 268,936 : 
1,129,567! 1,004/428! 149/652 178868 


A AMERICAN CITIZENS, 21 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, 1920. 
(0. S. Census Returns, as of Jan. 1, 1922.) 


MALE CITIZENS (ALL RACES). FEMALE CITIZENS (ALL RACES), _ 
$$ | eee 


Foreign- 
Total. Native. Born Nat- Total. Native, BA ie 
; uralized, uralized, 
ae 


588,886 | 566,643 563,150 
80,387 | 60/431 55,629 
448,497 | 413,078 410,092 
998,095 930,152 802,577 
274,921 | 244/993 217,276 
309,143 321,451 253/204 
64,232. | 62,001 58,296 
eee 132,988 | 159,949 152/981 
> aa eregee 262,751 243/909 236,185. 
707,198 707,574 704,266 
eer 47. 
eee 83 


Manes as sass « 888,782 674,635 214,147 966,468 737,841 : 238 637 
amieeis eek = 984,716 808,778 175,938 896,881 741,128 "155, 753 J 
Gvemcagaese 1 142, 100 


756,600 994 

92,254 88,831 3,423 76,354 73,893 
2,521,382 1,915,309 606,073 2, Bode 163 

601,422 605, 


ae Sey "933 
JO as ae 52,986 7,307 43,186 
3,822,104 | 26,759,952 | 23,860,351 


} Pop. Voters. County. Pop. Voters. County. "Pop. 


9,782 12,514)/Hampden....} 327,088 95,944 || Plymouth...  164,2 257 ‘ d 
Bt 1255 44,058||Hampshire . . 75,122 25'592||Suffolk...... 876,286 : 
383.795} 113,857)|Middlesex.,.] 860,414) 307,504)/ Worcester. . . 489, 697) aes 


36 ; & 315 / Pk ah 
ms 179,439|'Norfolk..... 262,065 99,698 Tot. State. | 4,144,206 2,352,076 rs 
49,508! 13,398 aed 


Tae Oe \72||Methuen,..... LOMA, ais pi 

Fairhaven..... 0,827||Milford....... 
1|/Fall River. .... 993||Milton........ 

Fitchburg.....] 43,609)|Natick........ 
3}}Framingham,. . 1,0 New Bedford. . 

Gardner 1 Newburyport. . 

eS a 
Ce Fe 11,044) W. Springtield.. “| y 
Bey 4 Weymouth . k 

io ool 877|| Winchester. 

9}|Plymouth..... Winthrop...... 


uincy........{ 60,055)|Woburn,...... , 
2 ee ee 33, yer Worcester. ....| 190,757 


fs cae oa bg 
felrose. 20/165 
Massachusetts . 

53.08 082: 


; in chief 
ambridge, 36,91S;~Fall 
sage “BS 822; Yowell ; 36,004; 


35,412; New Bedford, 31,867; Somerville, . 
Springfield, 40,647; Worcester, 66,030. 


* poe oa 


290. : ‘United Hates “Population, dil ee Whites! eee Ke 
3 


COUNTRY OF ‘BIRTH OF FOREIGN-BORN “WHITES, 1920. 


Nor- 
way. 


Po-- 


a — Ire- 
Aux | Can- |Cz’cho-| Eng- ) Ger- ; Hun- land. }Russia. 


Slovak.} land. | many. 


Swe 
Italy. | den. 


1,953 11,992} 1,157)° 6,1 1,525 10,112 
6,558 22,614} 13,222) 45 464 1,414 3697 
122 1,632 226| 2.895 3 65 316 
122 3,332 219). 4,320) 64 219 48i 
189 3,534 383} 1,304, 4,745 610 1,399 + 
123 1,936 246) 1,112 ‘00 432 pet 
420 143 233| 1,410) 1,323) 2,482 7) 1,468 112 
66,709| 54, 347 205, 491 34,437} 74,274) 94,407) 27,785 11888 108,577. 
522| 37,377} 9,351) _7,271} 6,712 7,67. 7943, 
9,150| 13,036 70,642 747| 10,686) 4,956 22,493 
466 »899} 23,380 622; 4,825) 3,355 10; at 
240] 1,863) 11,137 1,084] 3,422] 3,932 
302} 1,819! 5,147 2,000) 16,264 $20 
410) ©6,149 932 5,748) 2,797 2,026 
3,553] 5,095] 22,032} 1,947} 6,58 9,543 630 
27238] 86,895| 22,173) _1,387|183,172/117,007 38,012 
11/161] 47,149} $6,047} 22,607] 16,531| 30,216 24,707 
12,626 i a 7 7 oc 4,277 . oat ao 
4,971| 10,400] 55,776| 8,080] 15,022) 14,609 4,741 
1,895 y 7,873 93 7, 3,84 7,179 


il 1 
38,247|135,305|295,650) 78,374/284, a7 546, i78 
20 67 703 66 


9 

2,056| -2,287| 11,960]. _2,519 1,880 i70 

42)121] 43,140|111,893) 73, 181 29,262} 60,658 7266 | 
3825} 2,686} 7,029 1321 2.122 ~ 931 
d 7,953| 13,720 309 41203)" 4,324 10,532 
869} 90,666]120,194). 71, 330 121/601 222,764 19,847 
264| 25,782] 3,126 176| 22/253) 32,241 3,542 
45} 491, 1,079 56} 442] > 344 * 133 -~ 

2,819] 2,943) 15,674 585} 1,954) 413 8.573 
82} 1,665] 2,159} 326] 1,291} 2,079 - 30D 

12,819] 7,685] 31,062) 940) 4,333) 8,024 4,536 
63] 14,836] 3,589 179| 1,207} 3,225 6,073 
108) 2,197}. 6 264) 2, 067 1,123 
897| 3,752} 2,802} 1,293) 1,732 864 | 

1,792] 20,806} 22,315) 1,056 8,927 16,813 34,793 

1/549] 3.433| 3,798] 6,260| 1,459) 14,14 .| 326 | 

19,811] 10,834|151,250 10,016 7309 11,187 22,8 
518) «2,505! 2,292 349! 956! 4,948 2 


WYO, ...t Si tos! Tse) OFS a A eee 

“Those from countries not named in the above ery 478,383, Netherlands, 131,766; New Found. 
tapie numbered: Albunia, 5,608; Alsace-Lorraine, | land, 13,242; Norway, . 363,862; - 3,202: 
34,321; ss Speer 36,626; Asia Minor. 2.404; Other Portugal, . 67,453; Roumsnia, 102,823; ad, 
Asia, viz., Hedjaz, India, China, Japan and Asia } 254,567; Spaik, 49, wre Switeriand, 118,659; Syria. 
not specified, 7-708: Atlantic Islands (including | 51,900; ‘Turkey in A 8:61, Turkey in Europe, 
Azores and Gape Verde). 38,984; Australia, 10,801; 5,284; Wales, 67, 066; ndies aye Porte 
Belgium, 62,686; Bulgaria, 10, 477; Central and South Rico) 26,369; Other Europe Danzig, Saar 
America, 20,929; Denmark, 189,154; Finland, 149,- | Basin and Europe not. specified) hort al all’ other 
824; France, 118,569; Greece, 175,972; Jugo-Sls ivia, | Africa, Pacific Islands, country not specified, 2) 
169,437; Lithuania, 135,068; Luxemburg, 12,585; at sea, 17,727. 


’ 


TOTAL FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION, BY STATES, 1920. 


¥ 


State. Total. State. Total. State. Total. State. Total. State. Total. - 
2 eee 18,027 
Ariz..,... 6 


1,210,584||Mi 


id 
: ae Mass... 1,088,548 
Ga. Mich... 729,292 
Tdaho!} | 40: ei 


2 ae RR Re ale SEER RT 
FOREIGN-BORN WHITE por Ulan OF U. S. OF VOTING ACE, - 1920. - . 
Males. | Females. Males.) Females. : 


Tasha, » 9,814 6,291)|' Maine... .-.. 49, 355 44,974 
Arizona . 33,582 22,391|} Maryland... 43,26 
Arkansas | 8,166 5,01 Mas’chuset’s! 
California. .} 367/340] 247,041]} Michigan... : 
Golorado. .. 62,089 eoeaee Minnesota. 
Jonnecticut. 184,568] 160,334)| M Sout 
10,614 7,631|| Missour 


14,042 12,334]| Montana ...|" 

22,282 16,088]! Nebraska . » 
9,319 5,536|| Nevada .... 
23,366 12,804|| N’w Hamp. . 
613,797 504,131]|| New Jersey . 
8) 57,465|| New Mexico 


7, 43,333|| No, Carolina, 
; 7 12,661]| No. Dakota 3 51,004 A |} ———__—__— 
ana. 24)848) 16,380'| Ohio....... 363,500! _259,0171 UnitedStates! 6,928,452! 5,570,268 — 


ree Mhecforeign-born white males in 1920 of voting age, 2,138,237 were aliens; of the women, cae Be ‘ 


ae Ye 


& 
‘s 
“§ ALABAMA. 
re) PLACE. Tuzu. | 
oS —_——_—— 
Alabama neonel 5,432 
Albany. ¥ 7,652 
F Rommiacon: 17,734 
essemer. . . 18,674 
Birmingham 178,806 
Dothan..... 034 
Florence. 10,529 
Gadsden. a 14,737 
Huntsville... . 8, 
SUG: 5.45" 5 «5 60,777 
Montgomery 43,4 
Biiheia ne so 15,589 
“Shefiieid...... 6,682) 
Talladega... . 6,546 
Sd 696 


 Blytheville... . 
Fay eevee . 


— Helena. . 


7 Whittier. 


_ Note—South Norwalk in 1920 


CALIFORNIA. 


5,013 
7,997" 


COLORADO. 
1920. 
11,006 


688||Longmont . . 
57| {Loveland . 
6 Pueblo . 
521) fs li 6,415 
3 10,906 
649) os 2 a 
4865 : CONNEC rrcut 
"354 Ansonia .. he 


(Shelton)... 
Killingly 
Manchester. . . 


w 


7 CN 
WOOL es Sy TH 0 OO OO 


ss 
Drews 
me 


Sout bington, . ‘ 
. Norwalk (Se 


DELAWARE. 
Wilmington...| 110,168| 87,411 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


..! 437,571) 


x 
ST ROOK CHO O11 00 


466 
3 3795} 
8,682 | Paris... 


Ts 


1910. 


RON Qn ah 


eee 


331,069 


Fae Ei S.—Population of Places of 5,000 or More Inhabitants. 291 


~- POPULATION OF INCORP. PLACES OF 5,000 OR MORE PEOPLE. 
. (U.S. Census of Jan. 1, 1920, See also 1925 censuses of Fla., Kan., Mass., N. Y., R. 1, Dak., and Wyo.) 


GEORGIA—Continued. 
PLACE. 1920. 1910. 


Elberton... .. 
Fitzgerald. ... 
Gainesville... . 


La Grange.... 
NEACOR ys SS. 
Marietta..... 
Moultrie 

Newman..-.. 37 5,548 


Coeur d’ Alene. 
Idaho Falls . 

Lewiston. ...- 
Wamipa),. sa. = 
Pocatello... .- 


Aurora.....-- 
Beardsto 
Belleville 


Carbondale. 
Carlinville. 
Centralia. ...- 
Champaign... 
Charleston. 


WAIWMme 


NW EOMO LAIR OM 


8|| Kast St. Lou 
Edwardsville. . 
54}| Eldorado ee 
Elgin.....++- 
Evanston..... 
Forest Park... 


Hoopes’ yD Ded 
Jacksonville. 


~ 


ILLINOIS—Continued. 

PLACE. 1920. 
Pekin......-- 12,086 
Peoria.....--- 76,121 

eerie 8,869 
Pontiac... 6,664 
Quincy... ..- 35,978 
Rockford... .- 65,651 
Roek Islan 35,177 
Savanna, . 5,237 
Springfi« ‘Id. . 59,183 
Spring Valley . 6,493: 
Staunton s..:. 6,027 
Sterling... .... 8,182 
Streator ..... 14,779 
Taylorville... 5,806 
Urbana....... “10,244 


Wilmette. . 
Winnetkiv. 
Woodstock 


Anderson 
Bicknell. ....- 


Columbus BS 
Connersville... 
Seay or desilie. 
Chicago. . 
kha 


Huntington. .. 
Pitecapaien. 
Jeffersonville. - 
Kokomo, SSE 


Muncie....... 


Rushville. . 
Seymour... 


Terre Haute. 
1d fee va 
Vincennes . 
Wabash ...... 
Washington’ 
‘ashin; 
Whiting 


Albia . 

mes . 
Atlantic. ..... 

oone on 
Burlington «] | 24,057 
Cedar Falls. 6,316 
Cedar Rapids. 45,566 
Centerville «.. 8,486 

hariton..... 175; 
Charles pute 3 
Clinton 4,151 


Dubuque 9,141 
Fairfield 5,948 
Fort Dod; 19,347 
Fort M: 121066 


IOWA—Continued. 


Marshalitown. 


Webster City.. 


Arkansas City. 


Fic nernlenaes 


Leavenworth.. 


Lele 
alrekokok=) 


ou 
noen 
o 


I 
i) 
“I 


~] 


ria) 
re) 
7 
oo 


KENTUCKY. 


Covingt Green 


4 Fort Thomas. . 
rank{ 


LOUISIANA. 


Se Oe i 


1910. PLACE. 


Waterville . 
Westbrook, . 


‘ MARYL! AND. 
63) AmMapotis 12,214) 
‘\| Baltimore. . -|» 733,826 


Cambridge... .. 7,467 
Cumberland... 29,837 
7.508|| Frederick..... 11,066 
36.429} Frostburg .. . - 6,017 
9/272|| Hagerstown...} 28, 
12:68 Salisbury ..... | 7,553 
Ey MASSACHUSETTS. 
3,12 aaeee 
9,0. 
10,463|| Agawam. ..... 
6,0 
16,364]| Amherst...... 
10,480}| Andover...... 
9,032}] Arlington... -. 
5.598}|Athol. ......- 
82,331 
12,374 
19,363 
5,722) 
7,86 
7,6 
12,4 
14,75 
3,30: 
5,960} | anton. ...-.- 
9,68 
43,6) eecees 
_7,034}| Chicopee -. .- - 
62,4 
6,7 
8.6 
Bos 
9.173} Haston....... 
53,270}| Bverett....... 
5,4 
6,97 
10,46. 
11.452|| Franklin. ..... 
9,41 
35,096 
223,929}|Grafton...... 
5,91 
6,141 
7,30. 
fear 
22,760)| 8 
5,859}| Hyde Park... 
5,340); Lpswich. ..... 
7,156|| Lawrence. . 
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“3 ai MASSACHUSETTS—Con. MINNESOTA. NEBRASKA—C ‘ontinucd, 
“PLACE. 1920. 1910. 1920. 1910. PLACE. , | 1920. 1910, - 
5,282 wee 8,056 6,192||Hastings... .. 11,647} 9,388 
8,610 i 10,118 6,960)|Kearney...... 7,702 6,202 
15,724 : 7,086 5,099} Lincoln. ...... 54,948} 43,973 
32,121) |Bra 9/591 81526|| Nebraska City 6,279| 5,488 
12,1414|C 9/039 7,684|| Norfolk 8,634] 6,025 
32,642 ; 5,127 7'031||North Platte 4 
818 6,825 7,559|| Omaha 
18,219 98'917| 78.466||Scotts Biuft 
6,928 . +20; ,036]/So. Omaha, 
ett F: io moor WORK Stisn 4iporet 
O47 é 7,581 S87 
77,236 Inge co ideo] Sas Eve 
pete ves 5'500| 6.078); Reno...,.-.-. {| 12,016{ 10,867 
, ankato.....| 12/469] _ 10,365 
6.740 380582| 301,408 NEW HAMESEIRE; 
88,9: 5.720) 4'840 Berlin. ... 16,104 11,780 
7,0 6,745 5,648|| Claremont 9,524 7,529 
6,31 7.252 5.658|| Concord. . 22,167 21,497 
6, 8,637 9,048|| Derry, 382 5, 
34, 13,722 *g44|| Dover 13,029) 13,247 
eos 15,873| _ 10,600 a agar 1nen 
om 69 7. ONES Yo :< bie stule a 3 
28 238 p88) att eiol| Laconia. ..... 10'897| 10,183 
27,834 ||Stillwater.... . 7,735} 10,198|| Lebanon... . ... n162) 5, 
8,7 iin OAc 14022 10,473|| Manchester. . . 78,384] 70,063 
12,875 ||willmar...... 5,892)"(.4, 135) | Neshos =v 15.309 20.008 
2 rismow ese > 
Beis Le 19,143! 18,583) | pochester . .. - 673|'. 8,868 
9,25 MISSISSIPPI. Somersworth. . b688 6,704 
“ 5,446 ||Biloxl........ 10,937 8,049 NEW JERSEY. 
: Wosthiee BN 18,604] 16,04 7/552 4/079 ted 
“Weymouth... 15,057 42/89 10°501 "988 (For population of all incorpora 
7: Whitman, ...: 7,147| — 7,292||Corinth.. . . 1": S295]  Brozo||Dlaces in the State, see the 1022, 
Winchendon. | _ 5,904] - 5,678 11'560| _-9,610|| Almanac.) 
inchester.. 10, “486 9,309 7.793| _5,836||Asbury Park. . 
Winthrop... 10/132 8'157|. _6,386||Atlantic City.. 
‘Woburn. * 15,308 13/270]. 11,733||Bayoune... . 
Worcester 2 145,986|\Jackson...... ’817| 21,262 Belleville en 
. MICHIGAN, | flea PT7| 6.237] Boonton (tn) 
hovian 222% EE ay 23'399| 23,285|| Bound B’k (b) 
ion.......| 8,354, 5,833||Natchez....-.. 12,608| 11,791||Bridgeton. .. . 
6,082 3.379 this he 
pad Fgh Ne 1055 eat Clitside Bik (bj 
6 


~ 
sand 
So 
a 
te 
LS) 


Clifto 
Collingsw* d (b) 


Betton Harbor MISSOURI. Dover (town) 


Benton Harbor 
Besseim: Brookfield. 6,304 East ae 5 
. Girardeau.. 10,252 Fil u ie ( 
rthage..... 10,068 zabet 
6,772 Englewood. . 
5,098 Fort Lee (b) - 
ae ci 10,392 Garfield...... 
5,003 Gloucester. 
er (Un r Guttenberg © 
* : 59 arty { 
@ Haven | __7,205| __ 5,896||Hannibal.-. .- 19,306 1|| Haddont os ) 
ence , 11,686 Ham'ton () 
14/490 Harrison (t)... 
29/902 ena (b) 
wie aoe 29,902 ake spine © 
rats 81) Trvington (t). . 


Jersey City... . 


byes 
5,200} - rag ths Kearny (t).. 

3 5,939|| Lodi (bor) . 
12,808 10,923; (oe Beane 
7,139 7,176||M son (D) 
8,042 6,916 Millville. ..... 
Bi 91437|| Montclair (t) . 
77,93 77,939 Morristown (t) 
72,897 687,029 i ae Brunsw’ 


Tonia... 
Tron Mountain 
Ironwood..... 


ie 17,822|| Newark. ..... 
" , N: Piaint ld Xb) 
39,631} 35,201 itley (t) 


Webb City.. f 3 
ye Webster Gr'ves 9,474 7,080 jai ae ue 
MONTANA. Perth Ambop 
ilipsb'g 
bea Plainfield... . 
7|| Pleasantville 
39,165 Raha ate (b) 


24 Ben Bank (b). 
13'876|| Ridget dP iM 


f Ridgewood (v) 
ea Roosevelt (bd, 
5,359 Roselle (bor), . 
4.697|| Roselle P’k (b} 

12,869 Rutherford (b. 


z) 
Secaucus (f).. 


9,356||Somerville (b): 
5,014||S. Amboy..... 
5,294 s. Orange es 

8,718]|S. River (b)... 
10,326)|Summit.....- 


i) a 


4. 
i, 
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NEW JERSEY—Continued. NEW TORK chesnut. 
Oe ee OE I OLO, oe 
PLA CE. 1920. 1910. PLACE. 1920. 1910. 
ee a el eee ee 
‘Trenton...... 119,289 errs 5,815) Seneca Falls. 6,389 6,588 
Union (town) 20,651] 21,023||/Solvay......- 7,302 
Vineland (b). - 6,799 §.282||Syracuse...... 171,717| 137.249 
Wallington (b) 5,715 3,448||Tarrytown.... 5,807 5,600 
W Hoboken (t)} -40,074| 35,403)|Tonawanda...} 10,068 8,290 
W.N. Y. (t)..} 29,926] 13,560||7roy.....-..- 72,013| 76,813|| Lorat 
W. Orange (ty. 15,573 10.980 Utica a Sime 94,156 74 
Westfield (t).. 9,063 6,420||Walden...... 5,493) 2 
Woodbury.... 5,801 4,642||Watertown.... Sreee fees Marion 
NEW MEXICO. Oe ees ee SP 
Albuquerque. . 15,157) —11,020}| White Plaiz 21,031} 15.949 
Raton... 5,544 4,539)! Whitehall... 5,258 
Roswell . gies oe Yonkers... .c2.% 100,176) 79,803 
A 07 
emerge ey nic NORTH CAROLINA. 
Asheville.....] 28,504) 18,762).N 
(Cities are in Italics. For popula-|| Burlington... . 5,952 4; 
tion of aii incorporated places in the|; Gparlotte..... 46,338 34,014 
‘Empire State, see 1922 Almanac.) Goncord...... 9.903 8.715 
Albany .. 6. 6+ 113,344] 100,253/|Durham...... 21,719 18,214}] Piqua 
Amsterdam... 33.524 31,267/|Blizabeth City. 8,925 
AUDUTN. 6c cee 36,192 34,668} | Fayetteville. . . 8,877 7,045 eh 
Caer 13,541; 11,613}|Gastonia....-} 12,871 6,312) 
: 10,9 29|| Goldsboro . . 431879) 
3||Greensboro . 15,895 10,305) 
Greenville . . 101 9 22,897 
:. = Henderson... . 5,578 
Cohoes.....+++ P 24;709]| Hickory ...... 5,076 8,59 
Corning ...... y 13,730|| High Point. . . 14,302 60, 46,924 
Cortland...... 11,504 Kinston...... 9,771 28, : 
Depew....-.- 5,850 3,921||Lexington. . .. 5,254 4,163 5, 3,37 
Dunkirk... i. . : 17,221]}|Newbern. ....| 12,198 9,961 14, 1,8: 
Bimira.o. 0... 37.176|| Raleigh . ‘| 24)418 243, 168,497 
Endicott... .. 9.500! _ 2,408|| Reidsville. . 5,333 4,828 7,26 6,122 
Fredonia. «si. ,285||Roeky Mount. 32,742 ae 
Freeport Ti 4,836||Salem (Winsto[n- Salem) 5,533 6, 
Fulton 10,480} |Salisbury ..... 13,884 . 8, 
Geneva 12,446] |Statesville. -.. 7,895 5, 
Glen Cove.,.«.| _8,664|.......: FPhomasville.. . 5,676 27, 
Glens Falls. 15,243]| Washington. .. 6,314 7 
Gloversville. 20,642|| Wilmington...| 33,372 6,68 
Hastings - 4,552]| Wilson... ....- 10,612 8,849 
Haverstraw.: 5,669}| Winston...... 8,58 
;Hempstead. . 4 5,037; 
Herkimer..... 7 8,204 
Hornell... st 13,617}|Bismarek. .... 7,122 9,110) 
(Ye TEE Sicat ll 11,417}! Devil’s Lake. 5,140 132,358} 
Hudson Falls. » 5,189} Fargo... ... 2. 21,961 29,569 
TWhonie6 (siya © 6,588}|Grand Forks. . z 
Tthaca:..... 14,802}| Jamestown... 627 
Jamestown .. 31,297||Minot........ 
Johnson City. 3,775 
Johnstown... « A447 
Kingston... 25,908||AKron........ 
Lackawanna... 14,549|| Alliance. ..... 
Lancaster..... 4.364||Ashland...... 
Littie Falis 12,273||Asbtabula. 
Lockport ...... 17,970|} Athens. ...... 
Malone,...... 6,467|| Barberton . 
Mamaroneck. . 5,699} | Bellaire. 
Massena. ... . 2:951 Bellefontaine. . 
AMechaniesciite, R 6,634/|| Bellevue. ..... 
edina . i 6,011 5,68: 
Mid Letouwsn « .420} 15,313)|Bueyrus...... 
' Mt. Vernon. : 
New Rochelle . 36,213 ae 
New York City. |5,620,048)4, Tee $84 Canton....... 
POPODK « cis\e 4 732,016 "430, 980}|Chillicothe. .. . 
Brooklyn. . "12,018,356 1,634,351 Cincinnati. ... 
Manhattan )3| 2,331,542} Circleville... .|* 
Queens, .... 84,041|/} Cleveland, .... 
Richmond. 85,969)| Cleveland Hts 
Newark. ...-. 6,227||Columbus.... 
Newburgh, .. .. 27,805||Conneaut. .... 
Niagara Falis 30,445) | Coshocton . 
wy ‘arry town, §,421})Cuya ge alls 
oe Ponawanda 11,955}| Dayton. ...... 
Nox wich... . 2 : 7,42 
Oogensturg\i 4 ,609] - 15,933}| Delaware. .... 
LOTT Sn ba 14,74 elp oes 
Oneida yo. v0 «0 Bee |Dennison. | |. 
Oneoni@...... : 491 Es Srerelans. 
Ossining.....- 
Oswego. ...i 6 
rie digits vc 4 
SOUTY.. ss ¢ ‘ 8 Elyria. 2... 4 
Port Chester. . Mai 
Port Jervis..:.) 10,171} _9,564||Fostoria..... 
Poughkeepsie . . 
Rensselaer. .... 
Rochestcr..,... id 
Rockville Ce wae 
Rome. eee 34 : , PENNSYLVANIA. 
VOL in we ss 9)| Allentown... . 
Satamance ~..- 0 B30||Ironton . .2.| Lk00y 13,147|| Altoona... 1. boast 
Saranac Lake 5.1741  4,983||Jackson. .... 5,468 Ambri Oi sabe LICE 
Saratoga Spys~ 13,18 12,693]/Kenmore..... D 1,561|} Archbald..... met 
Schencctady....' 88,723! 72's26llKent......... 4.488 Arsoids a ari 


i Saal ‘ 
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"PENNSYLVANIA—Continuea SOUTH CAROLINA—Con. 2 
PLACE. 1920. 1910. Fe: 
abla. sae 37,524] 26 = 
1||Florence. . 10,968 $bn9 os 
5,065 4,767 = 
23,127 yes . 
8,703 6,614 » 
5,894 5,028 q 
7,290 5,906 —— 
1809 7,216 a 
22,638] 17,517 
9,508 8,109 
{ 6,141 
ah a SOUTH DAKOTA. _ 
pies tes 14,587 10 
se © pees snes. SOUL L ace 
See ee dey ~ 5,013 i 
Mitchell... +. »A78 § 
3|/Rapid- City... 5,777 3, 
Sioux Falls... . 25,202 14, 
iteairn ...... Watertown... 9,400 vif 
: ese: gas 5|{ Yankton... .. 5,024 3; 
Ittston...... 
peat TENNESSEE. 
5 Bristol. ....., 8,047 
s 6 See: 57,895 
0: Clarksville. 8,110 
7,301 Cleveland..... 6,522 
107,784 Columbia. 5,526) 
5,877 Dyersburg. 6,444 
6.037 Jackson. .. 18,860 
6,957 3||Johnson gies 12,442 5 
6,585 Kingsport . 5,692 || tana 
6,967 Knoxville,.).. 77,81 34 
5,9 8,078 Memphis...., 162,351] 131,105 
6,952 437 Morristown, ., 5,8 4 pete 
7,922!  6,305||Scottdale..... 768 6|| Murfreesboro 5,367 4,679 
te 183 Nashville... 0, 118,342) i10; 30k 
6455.15 ||Sharon.- 2 74 TEXAS. — 
> 6,23 ¢ 10,274 
13,681 S 15,494 
20,250 ) 34,876 
19,011) 15,727}|S. Sharon..... 40,422 
7,176| 7,487}|Steeifon...... 09 
5,256 6,008 
6,527 4,206 5,066 
ots) 33,813 3,770 11,791 
9,027} 8,407|/Swissvale..... 7,381 8,223 
8,958 5,396 6,307 
gol 9,462 5,300 
7,414 12,820 
9,060 5,003 
5,133 0. 742: 
8,533 Gorpus Christi 10,522 
4,995||Corsicana..... 1,35 
7,176) DANAS) «'<<'e0 508 158,976 
3,344||Del Rio...... 10,589 
876}|/Denison...... 47,065 
ak en. Denton, 0. . ss. 7,62) 
Eagle a 5,76 
9}|Eastland . 9,368 
Bl Paso 5-5 77,560 
Ennis . 7 \a: 7,22: 
Fort Worth,..| 106,482 
Gainesville... . 8,648 
Galveston.... 44,255 
Greenville. ... 12,384 
3||Hillsboro..... 6,952 
Houston....:. 38,276 
Houston Hts. ( Houston) 
Laredoz., Sys 2,71 
Longview. 5,71 
Marshall. 14,271 
McAllen. . : Sat. Sita hee 
McKinney a 6,677 
te 8 Mineral Wells. 7,890 
Navaseta. ... - 5,060 
Orange... .-2. 9,21 
poring acslaies 11,039 
PAPIS\ 2 te op ne 15,041 
Port’ Arthur, , 22,25 
Ranger, .. 1.2 > 16,206]; enweates 
San Angelo: .. 10,050 
San Antonio..| 161,379 
— seen O07! 
BR PY: 15,031 
Suiphur Spee. 558 
AVION 7. ae 5,965 
Temple... 11,033 
Terrell Sik sareuie 3 505 
pemrene. bat eons fines 
Cave Tyler ¥ 4 
Westerly... - 1952)" 8696] vernon... . 5i142| 3/195 
TA! woonsocket. . 43.4961 38,125 Viotoria 2.2 4o5t 073 ; 
ory eae . 5 
E souTH Satan Waxahachie... 7.998] 6.209 
240 | Anderson. ....] ~ 10,570 9,654||Weatherford . . . 4 
: Puente s 67,957| — 58,833|| Wichita Falls 40,079 8,2 
& | 5,557 4'754||Yoakum...... 6,184 657 


98. Chester+ ane 


oF. b56 ry tea ne: =: 
“996 United States—Population of Places; 1 995 Kan. ‘and Re I.” 
ee ot ta Ten ie ene a ee ee 


SS eS eee 
UTAH. WASHINGTON. WISCONSIN—Continued. 
——— 
PLACE, 1920- 1910. PLACE. 1920- 1910. } PLACE. | 1920. 1910. 


aoe 15.337| 13,660|(Gudahy......;  6,725| 3,691 
3,685 || Aberdeen eae rig tt! 


Brigham 5,282 
GI; cee e 3 9,439 vie ae Anacortes... . i . De Pere...... 5,165 4,477 
Gaden ee aeyare # 32'804|  25,580||Bellingham. .. 25,585! 24,298}|Hau Claire... . 20,906| 18,310 
WEOVO C47. - <5 10,303 8,925 ||Bremerton.... 8,918 2,993|/Fond du Lac. . 23,427) 18,797 _ 
Salt. Take City! 118,110 93: 777\|Centralia..... 7,549 7,311 
, z Everett....... 27,644 24,814 
VERMONT. 
2,|; Hoquiam ..... 10,058 8,471 
BED rs 8 10,008; 10.734 }/Olympia.. .. . . 7;795| 6,996 
MRTAeton €t) 9,982 8,698 Port Raeoleat 233k 2,286 
Bennington (v) 7,230 6,211 Puyallup..... 4.544 


Brattleboro (t) 8,332 7,541 l|Seattle....... 


Brattlebore (v) Aor 6,517 || Spokane 104: ae 1043402 


Burlington... . 779| . 20,486 |lq'acoma co a2N Fy 
iGolchester.<..| . 6.627| | 62480] paca e322) 2887 ea 
; Montpelier. -. . 7,125}  7,856/|walla Walla 15,503} 19,364 
1 co nara eerane baeeae Wenatchee. . 6,324 4,050 
MUtiand. ..... or ; 
St. Albans. - 7b 6381 Yakima-....: 18.539! 14,082 
ohnsb’y (t ; : WEST VIRGINIA. 
St.Johnsb'y (v)} 7,163) 6,693 | pruetiela 15,282] 11,188 
Springfield....! 5,283! 3,250! Gharieston....| 39,608] 22,996 
VIRGINIA. \|Glarksbure....| 27.869} 9,201 
Alexandria. . 18,060, 15,329||Elkins........ 6,738 5,260 
Bristol. ...... 6, 6.247 ||Fairmont. .... 17,851 9.711 
Charlottesville 10,688 6,765}|Grafton...... 8,517 7,563 
Clifton Forge 6,164 5.748||Huntington...| 50,177; 31,161 
Covington. . 5,623 4,234}|Keyser....... 6,003 3,705 
Danville... ... 21,539 19,020|} Martinsburg . . i2,515 10,698 
Fredericksburg 5,882 5,874|| Morgantown. . 12,127 9,150 
Hampton..... 6,138 5,505|| Moundsyville. 10,669 8,918 
Harrisonburg . 5,875 4,879)| Parkersburg. 0,050 17,842 
Lynchbu 30,070}  29,494||Prineeton, .. 6,224 3,027 + 
‘ewport News| 35.596] 20,205||Wheeling..... 56,208] 41,641||Wauwatosa... 9,818 
ao oe ae 115,777 67.453 Williamson. . 3,819 3,561 Wisconsin B's. oe 6,645 
etersburg.... : : Ye See ptes oy Bas 
fportamouth. “| - 54.387] 53100 MOON aly 7190 me 
MASEL. o, Sax 9282 ,807 || Antigo....... 7 me : 
‘Richmond. .;.] 171:667| 127,628]|Appleton.. .: 19,561| | 15,773 ) _ WYOMING. anes 
<Roanoke..... 50,842| 34'874||Ashland...... 12,334| | 11,594 2,639- 
(8, Norfolk ad ROS ee Baraboo...... 5,538 6,324 11,320 
J unton..... 10,623 10,604}| Beaver Dam.. 7,992 758 1 BE Ya 
Suffolk... 2... 9,123 7,008||Belolt........ 21,284] 15,125 FT 
Winchester, . . 6,883 5,864 || Chippewa Falls 93130 8,893 8,408 
POPULATION OF KANSAS-—1925 STATE CENSUS. 
County. Pop. CouNTY. Pop. CouUNTY. Pop. COUNTY. Pop. 


2'816||Phillips. - 
11,573 cies re 


3,071 - 4b'B80|| Wyandotte. ..| 13 
Se | Ea ee oa. (ao 
Ae Saat - i total... }1,/812 
13,922 Riley are re «ie 19,719 1915 total... , 11,672), 


eS 1925 POPULATION OF CHIEF KANSAS CITIES AND 
. 10 PLACE, ; Pop. PULA CE. Pop., PLACE. Pop., 
bMS Sete atta SO BW deere 
Eoatisas City +... 116,053 16,2 
Wichita.........| 88,367||Salina 15, 1763 
55,411 15,028 Winfield 11,483 
a ue teu | i 
Hae 19,182 12,341 Cag! ‘ 
* Kansas City, Mch, 1, 1927 (est. by State B'd. Agric.) 117,751; whole state, 1,837,514. > ilo ae 
POPULATION OF RHODE ISLAND-1925 STATE CENSUS. : j q 
Counties. Pop. Places. Pop. Places. Pop. Places. Pop: 
Bristol........|  25,642|Bristol......... 12,707|Newport....... arwic 18,27: : 
Kent . eee nies. a7. 431]Cen Central F Falis. 25.403 Prov dence aeotd 267 a8 w. War wickoe 18218 4 
Petenee rk, 534,842 Gumbertaaie 10,238 N. Proviaanee... Gace ee oe 7 


Washington... .| 29;:780|Lincoln....... | 10,581|Pawtucket...... Peet Pou Statens. 


Ay > 
‘ Bye 2 


a 
E- 
St. Johns...) | a 
St. Lucie... ....).. 114,778 waa 
Sarasota... .. = 
2||Semtinole, - a 
Sumter. a 
Highlands... 2 0 Taylor :. 
ieee dkeechobee. aa 
Holmes. 1 || Orange.. 
Jackson . a ¢ Osceola - a 
jJefferson...._.. ||Palm Beach | 


Ae 3.2 4,236} | Lafayette . : 4, ASCOS eds Pid ‘ Tashington. 4 ae 
ec ue-t 123/396! Lake... . 8.870] Mas, = Rit eee ce 
ve state whites, 854,585; Negroes, 401, 733: 26,847; Pasa, 25,305; Orlando, 22: 25BF =a : 
ue ay +263. Palm Beach, 19,146; Lakeland, 1%, O51; "Key Wi acy 
] u tion, 1DD5, of chief pny acksonville, | 13,701; St. Augustine, 10,458. Daytona, 9, Aap 
race, 94, 743; Miami, 69,754; St. Petersburg | Gainesville, 8,466; Bradenton, 7,306. z 


POPULATION OF SOUTH DAKOTA-1925 STATE CENSUS. | 


Ia 3 -232|| Meade........ Walworth. |... 
ouster © 9,960)| Mellette....... Washabaugh. 
sstleee 3 B Cverea ss 8,329] Washington. . 
3 e Ziebach.......} 


4 Perkins. . . : Total..... ic 
2,539|! Potter . 


een, 15,035; Huron, 10,204; Mitchell, 10,119; Sioux Falls, 30, 127: w Sree 10,319. 
POPULATION OF WYOMINC-—1925 STATE CENSUS. 
County. " COUNTY. if COUNTY. 

herd oat: 


ely eS fe 
5 eee 32 805! |Sublette 


ACRES PER INHABITANT IN THE UNITED STATES. 
DIVISION AND STATE. 1920. | 1910. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC. 


a 5.4 6.1 Ae! Ae ols eae dete 4 gt 5.6 6.2 | 
ots caw en 2.9 3.3 4.1 ae land - en eard plas 4.4 4.9} 5. 
f maT 8 3.6 9:8 0:1 0.1 0 
NT ue =—26,1°| 28.3-4 31.6 at ie ee Ios 11.2 | 1275 | -18 
Sapheaneen cy ya 12/3)| 34. 1c}s 16.5 10.5 | 12.6] 16. 
A Dee A i 12:2 |) 44.00 i 96x 
8 | 258°8 | 328:3 0 | ia4a| 70 
‘6 | 48.6 | 84:4 z [Tl 36:3 | 46:7 | 66 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL, i | 
9 | 25.8.) 27.6 ||Kentucky............ 30 t|. -40:6: | Ch ap aera 
‘o | 13:4 | 14:0 ||Tennessee..-. 22.2.2... eet 14> eel ois 
76 | -16.4-| 17.0. ||Alabama.......0..... watt: 14-0-| 2 1p. Speer a, 
1.3 1.5 1.8 ||Mississippl.............- 16.6} 16.5] 19 
1.1 1.3 1.6 WEST SOUTH CENTRAL, 79 4 ora E ‘os 
DE eins (tee Fo tegsistaedt toa) aaa ee 
.2 \|Oklahoma.....-0.s+0s00% 1 : ; 
oa ee Bog ituerast acess iiss 36.0 | 43.1 |) 55 
3:3 3.7, 4:6 70! di Santon 
4:5 5.5 6.3 123.5 | 163.8 ]°329 
7.9 8.5 911 321-1 ‘9'| 675. 
5.5 6.4 74 | 70.6 0! ke 
10:0 | 13.1 13.2 Fics apace 217.6 : 
SR a BS ree eee 117.0 
L917 | -24.9 | 29.5 ||Nevada...2..-....5. ‘| 908.0 
14.8] 16.0] 15.9 
. 49°95 | 1324 | 14/2 |} Washington............. 31.5 ; 
69.4} 77.8 | 140.7 ||Oregon. 2.2... eee 78.1 ; 
AT3 84.3 122.5 oe See ag 29.1, ; 
368 ~31.0.4°35.6 Il Unrrep Srarws........ 25.0 | 


gem Tete 


* &@ group 
who liye together as one housenold, usually shar- The members of a natural 


occupants and A th dyes 0 of a hotel or boarding house, 3 members of other pare gi 3 
: or lodging hou: their usual place of abode, 
SSmeas AND FAMILIES IN BIG UNITED STATES CITIES, 1920. 
; Fami- Dvvell-| Fami- . : 
Crry. lies. Crry ings. lies. 
Baltamore, Md 166,857}|Los Angeles... .|125,004| 159,476 
n, 164,785) | Louisville, Ky.. .| 47,449] _ 60,490 
ufislo, N. ¥ 116,201) (Milwauk Wis.| 66.915] 106,101 


Chicago, Uh...) : 
. Ginein’ati, Ghio.| 62,885] 106,239 Nashville, Tenn. aa 992 urea Portland 


Denver, Col 
Detroit, Mich 218,973)| Bronx..... 33,985| 166,260 
Indianap’s, tnd 81,2 56 Brooklyn. .... ‘173,847 453,587 
iby, 67,288]| Manhattan... .{ 75,5 54 
FLansas Cy, 82, 056 Queens... ... 64,323 109.559 
DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN URBAN AND RURAL TERRITORY. 


Total pop. of the U. S...}.....: 105,710,620]... ... 91,972,266]... .... 75,994,575|...5.. 62,947,714 
Urban territory..........5- 5,787| 54,304,603] 2,313} 42,166,120). 1,801} 30,380,433 22, : 
- Places of 7,000.00 or more. 3} 10,145,532 3} 81501,174 3] 6,429,474 3 Berit 
Places of 600,000-1,000,000 . - 6,223,769 5] 3,0105667 3] 1,645,087 K { 
Places of 250,000 to 500,000. 13| 41540;838 11} 3,949:838 9} 23861296 2,447,608 | 
Places of 100,000 to 250,000. 43] 6,519,187 31] 4,840,458 23] 3:272/490 2,781,894 
Places of 66,600 to 100,000 . 76| 5,265,747 59| 4,178,915 40} 2°709'338 "0223 
Places of 25,000 to 50, 51075,041| 119 4,026,045 $2; 27800/627 2'268,786 
Places of 10,000 to 25,000 459} 6:942'742|  367| 5,524,434 280) 4,338,250 1429794 
Places of 5,000 to 10 721} 4'997;794| 612) 4/254'856 3,220;766 2°372°717 
Places of 2,500 to 5,000....- ,320| 4,593'953} 1,106] 3,879,732} 893} 3,103,105 ‘ 
Rural territory .......-52+++/ecee-- 51,406,017]...... 49,806,146'...... 45,614,142 40,649,3 
he. placds less than 2, 7800. 12, 905] ~ 81969 gz 11,832] —8:169149] 8,930| 6,301,533|° 6,490] 4; 
Other rural territory .: sec b 42,436,7761. 003. 41/636,997). ee ..) 39,312°609! . bi 1 35 une 


i 


998 U. 8.—Population; Dwellings Gnd Ramebes: Age Groups. 
j acc ete sta a AC SD LEE IE I 


es 


DWELLINGS AND a IN THE UNITED STATES, 1920. 


PN ee 
Dwellings.| Families . SPATE. Dwellings.) Families . 
162,304} 186,106 ,524 
288,261] 324,742 202,890 
597,052} 874,798 1,922,11 
755,931] 862,745 137,1 
469,652) 526,026 349,1 
387,402} 403,198 142,79: 
717,256 29, 519, 
130,670} 139,912 1,017,41 
.390| 303,436 cit 
20,709 21,8 85 
18: 108,334 483,3 
615,21 721,841 342,22: 
78,02. 83,7 310,098 
1,325,114! 2,441,125 595,316 
495,269) 513,377 48,476 
129,905] | 134,881 ————— 
1,216,542} 1, 414,068 U.8. 24,351,676 


USELEL 370,377] 389.913HOnio.... .- 11,216,542] 1,414,068) _U. 8. ___SOSRT SE 
‘The term “family,” as used in tae cones signifies | and all the inmates of an institution, however numer-_ 
ip Of persons, whether related by blood or not, | ous, are treated as ¢ ee ao a single family. 

a ; go * be ag amily, in gr s cases 
4 the same table. One person living alone is|do not live together 2 same 
Sounted ag a family, and, on the other hand, all the articular, the older sons and dau Miers a are they 


623,912}| Minneapolis. 65,568 91,843 


182,692]|New Orleans, La, 6,969} 85,188 
61,916'| New York, ae x. 36 963 1,278/341 


° 1920. 1910. 1900. ‘ "1890. 
CLASS OF PLACES, 


No. No. No. : No. ; 
Places. |Population. |Places, |Population. | Places. |Population.{Places.;Population. 


AGE GROUPS IN U. S. POPULATION, 1880-1 pare 
Tho total population in 1920 included 2,257,255 | of 25 has become larger from. cens' 
fnfants under 1 year. The percentage for Infants | 1880, the increase |; betw cen 1910 and and S980. aie 
under 1 was 2.1 in 1920, as against 2.4 in 1910. | been “noteworthy in the case of 
The decrease in the proportions of young children reported 
“and infants between 1910 and 1920 is due, in whole pr 967 pe agtnihie ot a ees ; 


or in part, to decline in the birth rate. sport nari were 
(o>'Phe proportion of persons at and above the age soporved. ae sen poe ty, Lean og 
“ Ace Pariop, | pS iT 0 a EON, eee 
ie 1920, 1910. 1890. 1880. 
aR iar gee : pee wee 
'). Al ages numbered... .. 105,710,620 91,972,266 75,994,575 62,622,250 50,155,783 
Under 5 years. 11,573,230 | 10,631,364 9,170,628 solange 
"5 tO 14 years. - 221039, 212 18,867,772 16,954,357 peaeces be" 
“120, , 10,099, 
26,809,375 
4 2 4 0 a 12,918,794 . 
‘J .) y ' 
a ORE 1,723}459 
100.0 i **"* 100.6 
9 11.6 oh f 
38 20.5 i 138 
9.6 19.7 6 200. 
a en $ <a 
65 years and over.......... ; E % 6 
Age unknown..........--- o4 o3 3 "$4 4 
: as ene ty 
“4 


City. 


} Harrisburg, Pa 
Hartford, Conn 
Haverhill, Mass. (1925) . 
| Flazleton,-Pa.........% 
Highland Park, Mich. 
Hoboken, N. J 

Holyoke, ped 


kron, Ohio. . 
aapany, eae ty i} 
lentownb, Pa: ........ 
ae 3 


ee Cg S's ap <n ids 200) 
ae 200} 
, LOO 


ee crs 5 eo» Jacksonyille, Fla....... 
Jamestown, N oe 
Jersey City, N. J 
Johnstown, Pa 


Lansing, Mich......... 


“f United States—Estimated Population of Cities in 1928, 


1 Lawrence, Mass (1925)... 


eston, W. ; 
Charlotte, No. Car.:: 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Isea, M 


Malden, Mass.....-.-- 
Manchester, — Hamp. 
McKeesport, 
Medford, Mass - pS ICSF 
300|| Memphis, Tenn = 


olind, Tk: os .2. oeo k= 
00 Montgomery, (Maths 
Mt. Vernon, N. ¥ 


New Brunswick, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
New Castle, Pa........ 
New Haven, Conn..... 
New Orleans, La 


|; St. Louis, Mo.....-... 


Salt Lake City, Utah. . 
000 || San Diego, 


Newport, R. I 
000|| Newport News, Va.. 

New Rochelle, N. 5 ee 

Newton, WESBS 654s iene 


36, 
274, 100 
eee ee 57,7 


den, Utah 
Crianéma oe 


sea ceee 


feo 800) 7 ly: Cigl0), 46,555; Git), 
Rear at 4: , 46,555; 
shade (1830), 0) (1840), 102,313; | 41,220; (181 


000: 1700), 6,700: 
1710). 9 or rio her Sooo } 15,000 : 1740), | Springs, 
a oy 15 iat (1750). as GTO). 8,620: | Houston, Long- 
rae sae! (50), i302: ' (S40): 


3 ee 436, 
: ~~ Philad P ages) 500; ¢ 


_ 4,400; (1730), estimates, 


(1700) > 


00! Wilmington, Del. . 


00|| Woonsocket, R. I 


(1840), 93, 685; (is $50), % 78 
Figures ‘tor ‘Akron, Rete S aragépolys 
Davenport, Elizabeth, Erie, 
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City. 


Pensacola, Fla. (192. 
Peoria, Hl Lena 


Mass. 227232. 
Portion, Mich: i: tices, 
Portland, Me. .; 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, 0’ 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Poughkeepsie; Ws 
Providence; R: I....... 
Pueblo, Golowes etree. 


Sacramento, Calif. Ae 
Saginaw, Mich......... | 
St. Joseph, Mo........ 78,500 


|| St. Petersburg, Fla....; 53,300 


Salem, Mass: ::s5..... 43,000 


San Antonio, Tex . 
calif 

San Francisco, C 

San Jose, © : 
Savannah, Ga 


Spokane, Wash 
Springfield, Til 
Springfield; NM 
Springfield, Mo. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Stamford, Conn 
[ramen ad aed Ss seis 


Williamsport, Pa 


Wilmington, No. Car, as 
Winston-Salém, No: Gar. 


W orcester,. M ass 
Yonkers, 
York, Pa 
Toungstown, Ohio. . 


(1740), 10,500; (1750), 13, Spt (red 18, 758) 
28, 006: (1780), Hit on 1790 


28,522; (1800; 
ROD: " (1830), 80,462; 


Colorado 
Hoboken, 


Beach, Los ‘Angeles, Newport, 


| Oklahoma City, Portland, Ore., St. Paw, Superior 
Waterbury, and Wichita Falis, 
estimates; all the others are U. S 


oe local official 
, Census Burenu 


~ 


300. U. S.—Population; Growth of Cities: Infant Mortality. 


CROWTH OF BICCEST UNITED STATES CITIES, 1860-1920. 


Set Mera a er Se ee 
1920. 1910. 1900. 1890. 1880. 1870. » 1860: 
WORK ir caterceue 5,620,048 | 4,766,883 3. us 202 | 2, ek 414 | 1,911,698 1,478,103 | 1,174,779 
nie on, as Sra chery © 2,701,705 2)185,283 8,575 03,1 298,977 109,260 
Phil 1,823,779 | 1,549,008 r bos, 697 | ch 
Detroit. ....... ? 4 266 ‘ 57 
Cleveland . 16,841 560,663 381,768 
8t. Louis. 772,897 7,029 575,238 
Boston. . 748,060. 670,585 560,892 
Baltimore. 733,826 558,485 508,957 
Pittsburgh cee 588,343 533,905 451,512. 
Los Angeles......-.-. 576,673 319,198 102,479 
WU ee 506,775 423,715 352,387 


San Francisco. ......- 
Milwaukee. ......:..+- 
Washington, D: C.. 


Providence, Be toe 
Columbus, Ohio Se ota 


Louisville... J. 0.2... 234,891 223,928 204,731 
St. Pauk..... Re 234,698 214,744 163,065 
Oakland, Cai 216,261 150,174 66,96! 
Akron, Ohio 208,435 69,067 42;728 
Athanta, Ga 200,616 154,839 89,872 
Omaha, Neb 191,601 124,096 102,555 
Worcester, Mass. 179,754 145,986 118,421 
Birmingham, Ala. 178,806 132,685 
UG, ING Kuss ewicie t 171,717 137,249 108,374 
mond, Va........ 171,667 127,628 85, 
New Haven, Conn 162,537 133,605 108,027 
Memphis, Tenn 162,351 131,105 102,320 
San Antonio, Tex 161,379 96,61 53,321 
Datias, Tex 158,976 92,104 42,638 
Dayton, Ohio 152,559 116,577 85, 
Bridgeport, Conn 148,355 102,054 70,996 
Houston, Tex. 138,276 8.8 44,633 
Hartford, Conn, 138,036 98,915 - 
Scranton, Pa.... ny 137,783 129,867 102,026 
Grand Raphig Mich. 137,634 112,571 56 
Paterson, N. J........ 135,875 125,600 105,171 
Youngstown, Ohio.. 132,358 79,066 
Springfield, Mass. :.. 129,614 88,926 62,059 
Moines, lows. 126,458 86,368 62,139 
New Bedford, Mass.. 121,217 96,652 62,442 
Pets 120,485 19,295 104,863 
T19,2 .815 73,307 
118,34 110,364 80,865 
118,110 Te 53,531 
116,309 94,538 75,935 
115,777 67,452 46,624 
1 13,344 | 100,253 94,152 


INFANT MORTALITY IN 25 LARGE CITIES, 1916-1927. 
(Data compiled by. the American Child Health Association.) 


SLE ES Stoo 
- Infant Mortality Ra’ 
Rank (Deaths of infants under one year per oe (000 live births.) a 
by Name of City. SEE Rey (9Pt OE EEEETT MEMES ATTA Lae =k 
popula- ___- Average. | 
on, 1916-20.| 1921-25.} 1922. | 1923. 
wes | New York, N.Y. 88 69 75 67 
2 |Chicago, Tit. . Nba ate ee ; 8i 87 : 
3 | |Philadelphia, Pa 1 79 83 80 
4 phe he Micb. oe . 1038 83 87 87 
26 [Gteveland, Ohio 2.2222. i ofa: score Mavis 100 70 78 67 
76 . St. Louis, Mo}. .+.,.> PRAT. eee 83 66 59 70 
Bostof, Mass. ...s ees veered an 103 82 92 $2 
Baltimore, Md... ...- DAD cine bait 11g 86 92 86 
, Pittsburgh, Pas... Shahisngys 120 93 98 
} Los Angoles, Cal... ... Hey ai hk, 69 73 (2 
Pe peuttalo, Ne Min dor. tan os fap ous] po ktO 91. | 103 90 
, 2 San Francisco! Calif; .2) 022501004 Ch 55 56 58 
3. | Milwaukee, W. 18 havin ps ‘ 10: 79 83 79 
14 +|Washington, D.C. . 2 Pc 98 85 85 92 
15 |Newark, N.J..... Py 70 75 68 
36 Cincinnati, Ohio... 92 77 74 80 
17.—s« |New Orleans, La. . 105 8&3 79 7 
18 pttayodpolis neat 71 56 54 54 
a8 Kansas City iar 92 100 92 
Seattle, W oe * 59 49 50 50 
21 indianapolis, Ind . 9 77 77 86 
22 = |Jersey City, N. vey vin Pelell = eke eae 73 86 76 
23 |Rochester, N. ee tas 84 70 78 68 
24 =| Portland, bel Nia ae, 66 52 56 
26 |Denver, Colo... 0.2... APL Stor tr Gl ot 33 


Figures are from Oficial Census Bureau reports | personal reports from state e local authoritie es. 
except those in italics, which are from official or ae Four year average. = 
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INDIAN POPULATION OF UNITED STATES. 


"The Indian 907) 
cf im population in the present century as New Mexico and Arizona—(1680) 72,000; (1 
compared es their numbers when first the white sg ce (1721) 10,000; : 907 11,00 
_ men came in contact with them is shown ‘in the fol- * “al 0. 
= data, supplied by the Smithsonian Institution | E2Stert Canada (1000) ea Boo! en) 20 190, 
_. .a@t Washington. British os ie ey 85, 800; {i908 25,588, 
Z The first date in each case is that of original con- Alaska—(1740) 72,600; (1900) 28,310. 


~_ (1690) 41,000; 


‘tact with the whites. 


North Atlantie States, 
-New Yor! 
poet oD: a 


including New England, 
New Bisa.” and Pennsylvania— (1600) 


pantis: Roe ace including Maryland, 


- There are now two theories as to the origin of the 
North American Indians: (1) They came acrosg 
Ber ing Strait from North Asia, and moved South; 
(4) They eame from the South Seas to South America 
and spread north. 

The number of Indians in 1492 in the territory now 


atk bo, Vinge 90 pear. S South Carolina constituting | the Continental United a was 
= ‘ nated a A y James ooney of t 
ia, Alabama, Tennes- | Smithsonian Institution at Washington. v zs 


20850) ) Ts 400: scat anes and Louisiana— 


<9 Beaten Including Onto ee and Lake 
enies to the ississippi— 
1690) 783 300: (1907) 48,126. ze 
Plains t , from Canada border to the Gult— 
‘Northern ikea , 100. ye (1907) 50,477; Southern, 


Columbia mn, including Washington, Montan 
Idaho, an on—(1780) 89,300; (1907) 15,431, 
a Calitornia (i 69) 260,000; (1907) 18,797. 
> Gontrol~ Mountain ~ regio including Nevada, 
an Western Colorado and Wyoming, Southern 
| pag ot Nop, Sléxico and Montana, and 
soar : ew Mexico and Arizona—(1845 
19,3003 (1007) 11,544 Se ioe 


The number of Indians in the United States as it 
was constituted in 1789 was estimated at 76,000 
by Gen. Henry Knox, secretary of war under President 
Washington. Of this number. he located 20,000 
between the Great Lakes and the Ohio River, and 
56,000 south of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi, 

The warriors—or gun men, as they were termed at 
that time—were assumed to represent one fourth 
of the total Indian Pncey 

The Creeks in 1789, were estimated at 22,000, 
including» 11,000 Seminoles, Choctaws, . 15,000: 
Chickasaws, 3,500; Cherokees, 3,000; Senetas, 2000; 
Delawares, 1,300; rest, scattering. 

The figures in the following table are compiled from 
his own sources by the United States Commissioner of 
Indian affairs. 


HAR.|Number. jj YHAR.| Number. || YEAR.| Number. |] Year.| Number. || YEAR.| Number. || YEAR.) Number, 
65... ENTE 1883... 331,9721/1893. 249,366||1902. 270,238)) 1911 1920, 333,703 
3B 330,776 § 1921. 336,332 
: oa) 344,064 1922). 340,83 
st ts ; 35)/18 1923. 340,918 
a ; 1924. 344,307 
‘ 246,036 1925; 346,903 
a78'eoR | . 4 1926: .| 349,962 
Sog'e8 ue 246,8341/1901 i allia 1998. .| 3a5ase 
i . 269;388|]1910. 304'93 0}/1919 1928 355, 

326,039111892. | 248,340 i oe 


The Indian population in 1920, as enumerated by 


the Census Bureau was 244,437. They do not ine 


a. clude mixed breeds to much extent. 


HOSPITALS IN THE UNITED STATES AND THEIR CAPACITY. 
(rom 1927 data gathered by the Amer. Medical Assoc., and Published in its Journal.) 


i Av. No.| Bassi- | Total Hos- Av. No.| Bassi- | Total 
State. pital. Beds. | Pat’ts.| nets. | Capac. pitals. | Beds. | Pat’ts.| nets, | Capac, 
107| 8,704} 6,340 408} 9,112 22 914 588 Beg 
83) 4,296) 2,946 122 AL 49| 4,227] 3,270 332} 4,55! 

- 75) °7,253) 5,457 188 441 177| 28,010] 21,858] 1,509) 29,519 
421 ,844| 38,634] 2,638) 52,482 3,4 220 78| 3,48 
124] 12,417} 8,957 522] 12,939 620/120,051} 99,958} 5,946/125,997 

91] 13,705) 11,208 839) 14,544 158| 13,49: 9,731 6 14,12! 
16 »D2. 1,103 95) 1,620 53] 4,24: 3,245 2 4,487 
36] 9,685 »7o4 358] 10,043 293] 42,955] 35,062} 1,917) 44,872 
79| 7,311} 5,042 461} 7,772 111| 9,135} 7,373 3 9,4 
110} 11,699 940 398] 12,097 93) 8,169 f 530} 8,699 
57| » 2,714; 1,905 192} 2,906 415| 69,867) 55,944 584 73,451 
367| 57,388 ret 3,140) 60,528 31] 6,178} 4,820 332] 6,510 
155| 19,573] 14,730 897| 20,470 66) 5,93% 4,397 222) 6,155 
183] 17,433) 13,066 959] 18,392 64| 4,92 3,520 242) 6,171 
136| 10,453 88 504| 10,95 106] 12,066) 8,541 841] 12,407 
117] 11,695} 8,981 480} 12,175 279| 24,027) 18,060 937) 24,964 
67| 11,208) 8,255 297| 11,505 38] 2,262 6) 167} 2,429 
70| 5,96 4,793 369| 6,335 35| 2,853 437 149 3,002 
88] 13,746] 11,283 407} 14,153 118} 15,271} 12,003 530| 15,801 
306| 47,785 ,202| 2,935) 50,720 129| 13,923; 10,623 889] 14,812 
229] 32,308} 26,422 ,676 9 79 776) 6,82 424) 9,200 
233] 24,551] 19,778] 1,305) 25,856 225| 24,393] 18,959] 1,211) 25,604 
70 06: int ue Fd eaeit 33 2,056 1; 1 2,160 
a "300| 4/929|| Tot. 1927| 6,807|853,318|671,832| 41,961|896,279 


30 
494| 9,853 


66] 4,629) 3,197 
115} 9,359} 7,104 
4 In 1923 there were | S, ty Es deere: with 755,722 


530 (21,930). 


The hospitals, owned by federal, state or ‘anaeh 


beds, with an av atients; and a total r 
nments as follows—tederal, 301 (60,444) ; state, 

" Sayecity- of of 790,233. a {035 5 Patines numbered ameis oe ang ( AER eee Lag 
S eS 807 hospitals in phat the report kt (beds | (63,327); elty-county. 70 (7,705); total of the fore- 
parenthesis) they were class Maed: as follows— | going, 1,309 (545,169). i, 

eee eee ae aero of maternity, 1738 108, irae nore seme gae industrial, J6L 
Le, we parE ee 2 032) individual or partnersh D, 1,682 (39, 118); 


pielae:, | isolation, . a8 ilepengent, 2,010 (148,482); total, non-govt., 4,9) 8 
a Bo8) onildre nose, ; larly 
- “ 5.000) 62 YG, 595 skin ang There are more than 865, 000 physicians regul 

a cer, aes ( a 2)? onthe t departments of 596): sii and connected with the hospltals in this country. 
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LYNCHINGS IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1885.. 


(Complled for the ALMANAC by Menroe N. Work 
the Tuskegee Normal and 


LYNCHINGS, WHITES AND NEGROES, 
YRAR.,; W. N. , Total/jYEaR é N. ,; Total) 
1885..| 106 78} 184/|1896.. 51 80} 131 
1886... 67 71} 138/}1897. 44] 122; 166 
1887... 42 80} 122//1898. 25] 102) 127 
1888.. 47 95} 142})1899. 23 84| 107 
1889..|  -81 95) + 176}|1900. 8} 107} 115 
1890... 37 90} 127)|1901. 28; 107} 135 
1891.. 71}. 121}; 192)}1902. 10 86 96 
1892... 100] 155! 255)}/1903. 18 86) 104 
1893.. 46). 154) 200//1904.. 4 83 7 
1894.. 56| 134; 190)|1905. . 5 61 66 
1895... 59! 112 171'11906.. 8 72 


According to the records in the Department of 
Records and Research of the Tuskegee Institute 
there were 16 persons lynched in 1927. This is 14 less 
than the number 30 for 1926, 1 less than the number 
17 for 1925, the same number 16 as for 1924 and 17 
Tess than the number 33 for 1923; 12 of the persons 
ieestion! were taken from the hands of the law, 
6 from jails and 6 from officers of the law outside of 


Four of the persons were burned to death; 2 were 
put to death and then their bodies burned. 

There were 42 instances in which officers, of the 
law prevented Iynchings. 8 of these were in Northern 


LYNCHINGS, BY STATES, 1889-1927. : } aT 


THE NEGRO AND SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE. 
(Data compiled by the United States*Bureau of the Census) 
of ne 6,371,640 farmers in 1925 in the United 


States, 3,131, 418 were located in the South, and of 
these latter 831,455 were colored. 

Of the colored farmers, 159,651 fully owned their 
land, and 34,889 partly owned their farms. 
The colored farmers were, by states, 

(white farmers in parenthesis) — 

Tabama, 85,321 (152,310); Arkansas, 63,283 
on aor Delaware, 831 (9,426); Distriet of Colum- 
stort 1s Oy Florida, 12,012 (47,205); Georgia, 
84 aot 018); 7 | (247,807): 
tena 69, 513 (72,937); Maryland, 6,721 (42.280); 


as follows 


JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND. 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund, in co-operation with 
14 southern states, has aided in the building of 4,308 
schools and 170 teachers’ homes for Negroes, costing 
over $20,000, These schools have a teacher 
capacity of 11,362 and a pupil capacity of 511,290, 

“Phe number of es erected in each state (total 
cost.in parenthesis) a 

Ala... 370: ($979. 401): Ark., 289 $1, 367 076) Fla., 


62 ($657,809); Ga., 192 86% 7 Kyi ($524, 
270);. La., 376, S13 397, 827);'Md., 120° ($575 385): 
Miss, 529 ;N.C. M4 ($3,041,996) Okla. 
(ai pte i, ae “to eo 543; 798 ; wa 326 
’ . : ©X., eG ; a. 
($1,450.01 ; si 


Total, 4,354 ($20,307,380). 

A condition of aid from the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
is that the Negroes raise an amount equal to or greater 
than that given by the und, securing this from their 
own contributions of money or labor, from white 
friends and from public funds: 

The total cost, as of July 1, 1928, of $20,307,380, 
was provided as follows: By public funds, $12, 156, 438; 
by Negroes $3,913,837; by whites $903, 253; by the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund) $3,333,852. 

For the year beginning July 1, 1928, the Fund has 
made an ap Bo riation ren aid toward building 
690 more sc! and ace additions to schools 
now in use, as Frequested by t ae co-operating states: 


United States—Lynchings; Aidte N egrocs. 


Industrial Institute and editor of the Negro Year Book.) 


head of the Research and Record Department ‘of 


1885-1927. W.—WHITES; N.—NEGROES. 
YEAR.) W. , N. {Total)YeaR.; W. | N. }Totek 
1907. 3} 60l  63|}1918. 4) 60; 64 
1908. 7} 931. 100/|1919 7| 76) - 8 
1909..: 14}. 73} — $7}}1920. 8} 53) oF 
1910 9} 65} 74}}192T.. 5{ 59). Ge 
i911 8s} 63{ 71}}1922 6} bt] aT 
1912 4 60 64/}1923 4 29 ca 
1913 1} Si} 52}|1924.. Oo} 16; 1é 
1914 3} 49} 521/1925.; Oo} 17} az 
1313--| 1a Ba SEs | OE el te 
1 Ie } “ 

1917. oh Sage ae Total 1,045!3,211} 4,266 


states and 34 in Southern states. In 24 of the cases 


the prisoners were removed or the augmented 
or other precautions taken. In 18 other instances, 
armed force was used to repel the would be lynchers: - 


68 persons, 15 white and 53 Negroes were thus saved 
from death at the hands of mobs. x 

All of the persons lynched were Negroes. The 
offenses charged were—muurder, 7; attempted apeod murder: 
2; rape, 2; attempted rape, 3; as conduct, I: 
eharge not Br a & 

The states in which lynehings “ose occurred and the 
number in each state we as follows: Arkansas, 3; 
Kentucky, 1; Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, 7; Missouri, 
i Tennessee, 2; Texas, 1. 


Mississippi 150, Hz oyun ,086); _ North ‘olina, 
80,966 (202,51 20,048 ae 170): 
South Carolina, °b, 581 (82 647. 


(218,022); Texas, 81 $36 
(143576): West Virginia, ae (89,666 
Of the tenant farmers in 1925 in tne South, 636, 248 
were colored, and 965,051 were white. 
The farm jopulation in 1925 in the United States 
numbered 4, Negroes and 24,475,849 whites. 
The population = the United States in 


16,079,708 whites, 


Julius Rosenwald, under his offer to contribute 
$25,000 to each city qualifying for a of $900,000, ah ee 
rage 


Chicago, cinciratk 
Detroit, Indianapoli: 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, “8 St. Louis, 


Washington. 

Highteen buildings are for men and boys; tw 
(New York and Sinfeacins hia) for women and girls.” bd 

During the year 1928 the i ora rs of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund (incorporated 1917 under the 
laws of the State of Hlinois) was P colette with a 
self-perpetuating board of nine trustees, and & stat 
of officers, giving their ful: time to'the work, of whem 
Edwin R. Embree is president ‘and Altred K. Stern 
is Girector and Pine ao is 

ne cap ot the Julivs Rosenwald Fund 

June Re a0, ae 1928, ae $22,000, as “3 


within twenty-five years 

Under the new organization th 
the scope of its activities to fdas of of wellare 
the rural school program. « 


ee S Tennessee, , 
383,920) ; >; einia, 50,147 


at year ob . 
owned farms numbered 1,306,684 Negroes and 


q 
4 
. 


iz 


‘ 
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PRISON CENSUS, 1926, 1923, 1910. 


The number of criminals committed by courts in | prisons and reformatories in 192 2 
the United States to 96 of the 99 state and federal | shown in the following table. Spee ee 


State and | Prisoners Received State and | Prisoners received State and | Prisoners Receiv 
p _ No. Institu from. Courts att No. Inst. | from Courts During No. Inst. | from Courts ae 
\tnsrep’rt’g} 1926. | 1923. ; 1910. Rep. 1926.} 1926. | 1923. | 1910. |/fRep. 1926.)| 1926. | 1923. { 1910 
Total. 96.)/46,952./37.001.|27.402.|}Me.... 3 210 202 Okla... 2} 1,680} 1,711 818 
ei | —— || Md... 2 / 1,882 | 1.390] 1,700 || Ore ofl 332 262 221 
EA Sao | Ears 1,785 Mass... 3; 82 693 | 1,114 |}Penna.. 4] 1.531 | 1,256] 1,145 
4 Ariz... 1 27 Mich... 3/ 3,040; 1,996 559) 41 Rid. S 532 197 294 658 
Ark ~ 570 || Minn... 3 822 659 Gk CRT 302 351 237 
a = 2 1,0 Miss. 5% 649 478 624 |/S. D... 21 297 185 152 
: Colo... 2 596 |i Mo.... 1! 1,609 912 839 |]/Tenn... 2 811 599 
" Conn 3 186 || Mont... 1 277 243 297 || Texas.. 1] 1.979 | 1,503] 1,131 
aa Dy Ay 428 || Neb.... 3 495 378 197 || Utah... 1 155 186 4 
. Ga aR 744 }| Nev.... 1 123 75 SOE VG. was 2 285 277 |. 
waonhe-, 1h..... 9 Spa A i? aa | 33 5 ch af ee 1 844 608 662 
Mb 655 a Z| 844 ||N.J.... 3] 1,170} 825} $141/Wash.. 2] 827] 750] 510 
~ ind 3 770 |} N. M.. 1 19 164 193 || W. Va.. 1 854 772 5 
“a Towa : =n ae es 8 3. oo 2 sid 3 a 18... pene 817 532 527 
5 aM oe 58! 8 21) Wyo... 1 125 123 
4, Ky 2 855 |} N. D... 1 | 210 136 102 ||; —————_— |—_— 
La. 1 7 Ohio... 4! 3,183 | 2,264] 1,115 || Federal. 4 | 5,010 1 3,703 987 


There sre ono state prisons or reformatories in 
Delaware or the District of Columbia. 
Otherwise, where figures are lacking there was no 


“ee 
ies 


my 


_ Totals for 1923 and 1910 are exclusive of institu- 
tions which did not report for 1926. 
Figures in the tables below cover all penal institu- 


report. tions—prisons, reformatories, jails and workhouses. 
aa PRISONERS COMMITTED TO ALL PENAL INSTITUTIONS IN 1923 AND 1910. 
"i State. 1923. | 1910. i State. 1923. | 1910. State. 1923. | 1910. 
ae ae 6,201} 13,022}} Ney..... 666) 913)|S. Dak 736) 1,596 
- Ariz... 4,039) 3,386/| N. H.. 624; © 1,501|}/Tenn ,643| 9,922 
a ArK,. 7,326] 13,920|| N.J.....| 8,439) 11,622||Tex...... 721}. 10,767 
' Calif. 8,304| 4,739!) N. Mex.. 568| 1,872|)Utah 1,204 ; 
Colo. 1,386| 5,252/) N. Y....| 45,328) 45,761||Vt....... 09} 1, 
5 Conn... 9,7 8,9221| N.C... 2,72 2,709/| Vans... 7,721) 12,430 
i: ae 11,915) 31,353|| N. Dak. 91 942|| Wash 11,462! 11,019 
_ D.ofC. 516,435) 12,359}; Ohio....| 26,291] 18,870||W. Va 3,688] 6,028 
Beams. < 8,081} 10,356}| Okla....| 4,429) 6,095|/Wis..... - ,082) 9,648 
i e Gass.) 1,534) 3,637}| Oreg 2,494) 6,431)|Wyo..... 599 743 
Idaho. . 6,474) 15,868]| Pa.. -| 27,208] 53,582 —_} —— 
a 1,573 ,023)| R.1.... 2 787| 2,526 U.S... .|357,493|479,787 
= ind.. 4,378| 5,756||S.C.....| 3,858] 5,489 


Of the prison peng of 109,619 on Jan. i, 1923, | per cent were paroled, and 3.5 per cent pardoned, 
i, ~ | of those leaving jails and workhouses, 57.8 per cent 
served out their terms, 20.8 per cent paid fines, 


ed, 28,140. Those in Federal prisons numbered 4,664. 
Ot isoners leaving prisons and reformatories | 8.6 per.cent were paroled, and 2.8 per cent were 

in 1925 33.4 per cent served out their terms, 53.9 | pardoned. 

DISTRIBUTION OF PRISONERS BY NATURE AND LENGTH OF SENTENCE. 


“prisons held 8 and jails and workhouses contain- 


Number, Per Cent Distribution. 

Sentence. Present Jan. 1 Commitments. Present Jan. 1 | Commitments. 

1923. | 1910. 1923.1 1910. 1923. | 1910. | 1923. | 1910. 

RN sg oe oy viens Go o]a: 4 109,075 | 111,489 | 357,493 | 479,787 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0. 

oe Death, .....% PPL Rabies 0G oo'sie, 92 143 116 130 0.1 0.1 2 2 
Imprisonment for Hfe.......... 7,548 6,444 914 783 6.9 5.8 0.3 0.2 
Definite term...... es te tree ty -| 51,003 71,112 | 156,185 | 182,641 46:8 63,8 43.7 38.1 
SEVGRT, OF WOKE... oes cee newe 37,3: 47,704 24,526 21,357 34.2 42.8 6.9 4.5. 

igo SO ee 13,678 23,408 | 131,659 | 161,284 12.5 21.0 36.8 33.6 

determinate period......... 43,705 21,083 23,312 15,005 40.1 18.9 6.5 3.1 
ue a ee eee 126 134 5 0.1 0.1 2 2 

___ Nonpayment of fine.......... 5,552 12,299 | 169,333 | 278,914 5.1 11.0 47.4 58.1 

- Nature and length of sentence 

unknown. BS ace ae 1,049 283 7,574 2,264 | 1.0 0.3 2.1 0.5 


1 Enumerated for period Jan. 1 to June 30; estimated for rest of year. 2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


PRISON LABOR COMPARED WITH FREE LABOR. 

° ‘ i (A table submitted in Congress, in the year 1928). 

_. The following table shows the value of products Twine and rope have been combined because no 
’ made by free and by prison labor. Free labor figures | separate figures are obtainable for the prison produc- 
are from the 1923 Federal Census of Manufactures. | tion of these two products. Almost the entire total 

; eo of the prison production, however, is. of twine, only 
Made Made by prison labor-| 3 prisons producing any rope and these in small 

by —__—___——_——_| quantities. _The free-labor production of. twine 
free State |Enter’g | alone was valued at $51,883,938. 4 
labor. | Total.4.use, |mark’ts As the value of the twine and rope produced in 

——_ |-—__— prisons was $5,588,372 and nearly all of this repre- 
1,000 «| 1,000 | 1,000} 1,000 | sented twine, the prison production of twine can be 

Dollars. | Doli’s.|Doll's.| Doll's. | put down as amounting to about 10% of the fres- 

86,309} 5,58 5,585 bor production. * %s 

378,732} 1,194) 131) 1,063 The figure for the free-labor production of “other 

, 384| 37. 9 | eloti *’ is the census total for “wearing apparel,” 
241,331) 12,379 45| 12,334 | excluding custom-made clothing, shoes, knit goods, 
3,555,197] 9,127] 1,111] 9,015 | and shirts. 

25,421 350 350 


Bay Chairs represent the major part of the, prison 

11,390 857 791 66 | production of furniture, accounting for $2,228,460 

4941 2,913) 461 cds vs sho 2 010799 total value of furniture produced 
35 ns. 


Z 1 tho free-labor production is for brick, tile, terra 
1,494,462! 731 70 oe cotta, fire clay, and other clay products, except 


men ittery. 
973,552 8 Bi 42 porhe free-labor production does not include agri- 
2,010,141) 1,284) a __. 588 | cultural implements manufactured in plants whose 
1,131,817| . 5,717' 756! 4,961 | principal product is some other line. 


iat Dele aie 


"804 United:States—Insane; Homicides, Suicides, ‘Drunkards. 


Homicides. Suicides. Homicides. Suicides. 
No. |Rate.; No. |Rate. No. {|Rate.| No. |Rate. 
1900.. 481} 3.4] 2,099) 14.9/|1910..] 1,479] 8.0] 3,743} 20.2 
.1901.. 3.6] 2,247) 15.5|/1911..| 1,505) 7.9} 3,880 5 
1902... 567| 3.8) 2,487) 16.7||1912 1,504/ 7.7) 3,868) 19.9 
1903.. 636) 4. 798) 18 .0}} 1913 1,702| 8.6} 3,957) 19.9 
904. . 723) 4. 2,998) 19.1/|/1914 1,715} 8.5) 4,351) 21.5 - 
Woe: c| 983]; 6. 3,126) 19.4//1915 1,698] 8.2} 4,455) 21.5 
1906..} 1,189],. 7.2] 2,984} 18 .0/| 1916 1,786} 8.5} 3,892) 18.5 
1907..| 1,455) 8. 319} 19 .4})1917 2,061) 9.5} 3,816) 17.7 
1908..| 1,401} 8.0] 3,957) 22 .6|/1918 1,865, 8.5} 3,351) 2522 4 
1909... 1,252] 6.9 3,772] 20.9 


PATIENTS IN STATE HOSPITALS FOR MENTAL DISEASES. 
(Data, as of Jan. 1, 1927, assembled by the U. S. Bureau of the Census.) 


rx No. No. |i No. No. |] No. |i No. 
States. |pat’nts.|| States. |pat’nts.|| States. pat'nts.| States. /pat’nts. States. lpat nts.!| States. pat’ Rts. 
Ala,,.,.| 3,228/|Georgia 4,848||Md....} _1,910||Nev.... 221)|/OKla....| 3,566/|Utah... 773 
Ariz... . 684 aaa , 279||Mass...| 16,846|/|N.Ham.| 1,560 jouta.. --| 1,877 Vt-.... &35 
Ark....} 1,990||Ilinois..} 20,690]|Mich...| 7,765||N.Jer..| 5,850||Pa..... 12,138]|Va..... rat 
Calif...) 13,047||Ind..... 6,441}|Minn...} 7,259||N. Mex. 392)/[R.1I....] 1,735}; Wash... 4150 
Golo....} 2,324||Iowa...| 5,347||Miss....| 2,854)|N. ¥...] 43,538//S. C.. 2,558)/W. Va 2,315 
Conn 829||Kan. 3,697||Mo... 5,753||N. C 4,665||S. D....| 1,317 Wise 778 

la. 5 Ky.. 4,831||Mont.. 1,460||N. D 1,400|/Tenn...} 3,084))Wyo... .|. 380 
D. of C.|, 4,121}\La..... 3,458||Nebr.. 3,258]| Ohio. 13,844||Tex....| 7,619])/U.S... .|250,890 
Plas... 2,584||Me..... 1,903 


gures for Arkansas and New Mexico are for| Mental diseases in the United States cause an 


Bi 
~ Jan. 1, 1923. In Maryland and Idaho figures cover | economic loss of $300,000,000 a year, according to 


all but one hospital in each state. L. M. Black, Jr., of New York, a member of the House 

The figures are exclusive of the State psychopathic | of Representatives. be > - 
hospitals, and the Federal hospitals operated by the On Jan. I, 1928, the number of certified insane in 
Veterans’ Bureau, the Public Health Service, the | England and Wales was 134,729, ef whom 59,505 
Army, and the Navy. were males. 


HOMICIDES AND SUICIDES IN BIG UNITED STATES CITIES GROUPED. 


The figuresin the above table were compiled by | 1927, which are by F. L. Hoffman, in The Spectator, 
the United States Census Bureau (except 1926 and | New York). 


ARRESTS FOR DRUNKENNESS IN BIG UNITED STATES CITIES, 1921-1927. 
_(Figures Presented by J. C. Linthicum of Maryland to the U. S. House of Rep. from Police Records.) 


City: ~ 1923. | 1924. |'1925. |.1926. } 1927. City. 1923. | 1924. 1926. | 1927. 
Boston....... 38,988] 59,536] 37,944/ 38,882] 38,794!/Galveston.....| 1,106] 1,391 1,094] 1,103 
Providence....| 5,127] 4,819] 4,192} 4,169} 4,124]| Little Rock.... 644 771 734| 1,125 
New York 10,643] 13,980] 12,017] 12,330} 11,997 ||St. Louis. ... . 2:376| 2,551 6,628} 9,905 

Orns «| 12,181} 11,135] 10,174] 11,590} 8,929/| Louisville... .. 3,812} 4,748 : 5,426 
Newark...... 2,541) 2,477| 2,615! 4,437] 3,388]| Knoxville:..../...... 4,456 3,691] 4,187 
Philadelphia... | 45,226} 55,766] 58,617| 57,472} 52,910/|Cleveland..... 18,814} 19,271 11,532] 10,356 

burgh. . 24,651} 25,401} 28,669] 28,427 | 34,070||Cincinnati..-.| 1,238} 1,895 2,600} 3, 
Wilm'ton, Del 00. 1,011 . 1,274||Chicago...... 75,800} 86,092 92,960} 85,290 
Baltimore... 6,235} 6,029) 5,687) 5,755] 5,475||Detroit....... 11,947} 12,717 16,516} 23,003 
Washington 8,128] 10,354] 11,160} 13,715} 13,812]| Minneapolis...| 7,289] 7,676 6,857] 6,2 
Richmond. . 2, 2,826 ,596] 2,557) 2,866||Milwaukee....]| 3,789]...... 7,150] 8,260 
Wilm'ton, N.C. 203 221 328||Omaha....... ,817| 4,480 4,759] 4,788 
Charleston,8.C. 592. 732 775] 1,192 951||Des Moines. ..} 4,489} 3,032 2,110} 1,939 
Jaoksonville...] 2,348] 2,251] 2,960] 4,195] 3,109||Seattle....... 7,974| 6,756 6,443] 6, 
Atlanta,...... 7,003} 7,793) 7,657} 7,594| 9,896||Portland, Ore..| 3,099] 3,922 * 2| 4,137 

m...| 3,652} 3,972] 4,962) 5,886] 5,815||Los Angeles. . .| 12,839] 10,660] 11 40,778} 11,244 
Vicksburg..... 137 105 32 40 374/|San Francisco..} 7,738} 7,952 10,995) 11, 
New Orleans... / 10,173 12,788! 14,171] 13,678] 13,976||Salt Lake City. 868 919 86] ~ 1,092 931 

‘Chicago arrests for intoxication are merged in dis- | vehicles while intoxicated. ah f st 
orderly conduc ls Buffalo: When ns are found intoxicated but 
-New York, Newark, Milwaukee, and Portland: } not disorderly, the officer is | to take them 
This includes ‘arrests for drunkenness, alcoholic | home instead o! them, This accounts fer 
casualties, drunk and disorderly and operating | the great reduction. ts 
| | | BIRTH.AND DEATH RATES IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, . } ae 
re 


Birth-rate.|Death-rate.| Nat'l Inc. 


Birth-rate. Death-rate. Nat'l. The. 


©" 11926.)1925.|1926.)1925.|1926.)°25. 1926. }1925.| 1926.]| 1925.} 1926. 
England & Wales!i7.8 [18.3 [11.7 12.2 | 6.1) 6. Vault Golia oa itge ers. 
Irish Freo State. :|20:5 [19:6 {14.1 [13/8 | 6.5. | 5.8 3 1190 lied (100 | a 
Northern Ireland .|22:5 [22:0 |15.0 [15.7 | 7:5 | 6.3 34-6b|36.44|23.2b|| 22.1d]11.4b [14.3 
Norway.........|19:7 [20.0 |10:6 |10.9 | 9:1 | 9.1||x 27.5a,27.5 |16.6al116.6 |10-9a|10.9 
Sweden 2222555 2]16:9 117.5 11-8 fiz | 54 | 58 36.7b |86.7b|20.8b|| 21.6b}15.9b |15.1 
Finland... .: 11 ]22'3a22'4c]13'5a|15.30} 88a] 7.1 36.20 |33.0c|21.7a||19.6 }14.5a 

eS 2 2255/20:5 [21:1 |11-0 [10.9 | 915 [10.2 gary 8.3 |16.5 {117-1 110.2 
Netherlands... :/23:8 24:1 | 9:8 | 9.6 |14.0 [14.5||Lithuania 28.9 |14.3 12.4 
Belgium... 19-8al19.7 |13-10/13.1 [62a] 6.6|[Latvia. ..-° 0... 143 lite [73 

WMANY........ 119. A i H ‘ f OTD AIT. ye ec 18,2.¢)16. 5 . 
Switzerland... :|18:2 |18.4 {11:7 |12.2 | 6:5 | é.2\lu R Oo0\26 9all2ic7olet 1a 
Czechoslovakia... |25:2 125.1 }15.6 115.2 | 9.6 | 9:9) ete eee 41.4044 |18:7all18:7 122.70 


&—1925. b—1923. c—1924. d—1i922. 
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: BIRTHS AND DEATHS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Side cover birth registration ares, incl. Dist. of Col., and are exclusive of still births. 


Births. 


Deaths. Popula- - 
x tion of 
Area. 


- { 
Males | Females |. Total Females 


d Number { Rate. . | Rate 
398,615 | 377,689 776,304 | 25.1 | 234, 201,722 36,2 14, 30,936, 179 
420,881 | 398,102 818,983 | 25.0 | 264, 222/184 5 -8 | 32,788,670 
696,101 | 657,691 | 1,353,792 | 24.7 | 423/39 352,863 2 | 
701,164 | 662,485 | 1,363,649 | 24.6 | 534,72 461,907 3 
705,593 | 667,845 | 1,373,438 | 22.3 {422,252 | 375,852 -0 
775,322 | 733,552 | 1,508,87 23.7 | 438, 397,933 al 
881,591 | 832, 1,714,261 | 24.3 | 434, 391,492 7 
1,831 | 863, 1,774,911 | 22.5 7,967 | 440,578 9 
921,020 | 871,626 | 1,792,646 | 22.4 | 528 463,80: # 
92,431 | 938,1 1,930,614 | 22.6 464,357 -8 | 85, 3 
6.973 | 911,907 | 1,878,880 | 21.4 ‘ 475,251 -8 | 87 "636, 316 
953,638 | 902,430 | 1,856,068 | 20.6 330) 653 | 503,858 | 1093511 a! 89, 988,233" 


cates in the above table are per 1,000 population. 
DEATHS AND DEATH RATES IN DEATH REGISTRATION AREA. 
Rapes: 1.000 Year.| Popula- Deaths. 


’ Per 
Po 5 Deaths. 1,000 Year. 
Jes Pop. tion Pop. tion. 


805,412) 15.0 71,349, Tes 1,001,921). 14. 9 1922.| 93,241,643 
839,284) 14.2)}19 984,498) 1,068,932 
838,251} 13.9)|191 1,474,841} 
48) 14. : |85, 166,043] 1,090,436 
13. .|87,486,713] 15142/558 
1361/1921. . 188,667,602! 1,032'009 ti 6 


Deaths. 


26 . {105,170,000 


BY STATES, IN 1927. 


Deaths. Per 1 000 et. 
—— Population. = 
Area. Births. All Under |——_——_—_—— 
ages. | 1 year.|Births.| Deaths. | 


5 ee 49,181| 22,938} 3,232| 27.5 | 12.8 ~ 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS, 


Deaths. Per 1,000 est. | 
——— Population. 
All | Under }——————_—_ 

1 year. Births.| Deaths. 


4 4 se 66,431) 40,699} 3,953} 18.9} 11.6 — 
a E 9,730| 5,314 650| 13.6 74S 
27,863) 12,243) 1,403] 20.0 |. 8.8 —« 
Pid 6,295 93] 19.3 te 
72,814) 42,131) 4,470) 19.4] 11.2 
227,546) 140,905) 13,526) 19.9 | 12.3 © 
83,334| 32,764 516) 28.8 | 11.3 _ 
13,825] _ 4,89 78| 21:6 | 7.6 
122,911| 73,471; 7,636} 18.3.}:10.9 — 
14,620} 10,1 95} 16.4} 11.4 — 
210,018]111,257| 14,491] 21.6 | 11.4 
13,726 89 12) 19.5 | 11.2% | 
54,407| 28,998} 3,886) 21.9 | 11.7) | 
7.022] 4/883 90] 19:9 | 13:9. | 
58,193] 28,553] 4,343) 22.9} 11,2 | 
23,308] 15,929} 1,159} 14.9 | 10.2 
44,857| 16,9-0} 3,227] 26.4 | 10.0 
Wisconsin 57,232] 29,519] 3,394] 19.6] 10.1 7 
Wyoming 4,472} 1,976 308] 18.6 8.2 
United States 
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Total...| 1,856,068! 20.6 | 1,093,511 12.1 18.3 


esti mated 1 by the U.S. Public patie authori- system Se iced 
,000,000 suffered - Gost of Iiness in 1927 in this country 

7 people Sas Yone, AD. OY Er, estimated as follows: physicians and quacks, oS805,~ 

colds and bronchitis; 17,000,000 from | Ono ooo; dispensaries, $2,300,000, hospital card, 

.d LAepge? 11,000,000 from diseases of the | § 000; nurses at home, $152, ,000, 000; medi- 

090,000 from tonsilitis and sore | cines, $700,000, 000; dentists, '$285,000,000; ‘loss of 

000,000 from diseases of the nervous | wages, $1,245,000,000; other and total-——$3,730,000. 
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EXPECTATION OF LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The tollowing Life Tables, prepared by the Bureau | curred in 1919 and 1920 in registration area and 

of the Census, are based on the 1920 enumerated | relate to about 74 per cent. of the total number of 
Population and on the births and deaths that oc-' of inhabitants. % ie : 
At.62 Yrs. 


At Birth. At 22 Yrs. At 32 Yrs. At 42 Yrs. | At 52 Yrs. 
State. ————— eS eS “a 

; Maie{ Fem. Male. Male.| Femi.| Male.f Fem. 
California......{ 54.51 34.40 “32 20.85] 20.21| 22.22] 13.89) 15.17- 
Connecticut. ...]| 53 .38 34.70 18) 28 481 19.81] 20.78; 13.52} 14. 
Tilinois. ., -| 55 17 35 .57 -96! 29.29} 20.46] 21.87 a 
Indiana -} 56.91 37.12) -33| 29.46} 21.49) 21.76 
Kansas. . | 59 .82 38.70 .73} 31.08] 22 59] 23.07 
Kentucky. .....} 57.71 37 .54 .73} 29.92) 21.87} 22.17 
Maryland ...... 3.76 34.51 00} 28.42} 19.64} 20.78 
Massachusetts. .| 54.07 35.01 24 28.46! 19.74} 20.85 
Michigan. .....| 55.12 36 .42 -67). 28 .88 21 .28 
Minnesota....3.| 58.57 37.15) 39) 30.60] 21.58}. 22 
Missouri....... 56.80). 36 .90 .22 49) 21.55] 22.69 
New Jersey...-. 53 .86 34.39 .76| 28 .67| 19 47) 20 
New -York...... 52 .82 33.74 .25| 27.63]. 19.08) 20 
North Carolina. | 57.76 37.19 45}-2 

SS Ione aes 23 36 .04 39 3 
CO): a ae -90) 36 .45! 86 
Pennsylvania. . 127 34.32 5.87} 2 
South Carolina... 35.76 - 19} 2 
7.53 84} 
Westies ss 39 34.88 -87| < 


57 

53 

56 .04 
Tennessee. .....| 58.61 
Utah 65. 

56 

5 

8 


35 .62 -O2 


PA choot of lite at birth in England, based on the 1921 census, is—for males, 55.62 years; for females, ~ 


SPAN OF LIFE. IN CHIEF AMERICAN CITIES * |i 
At 32 Yrs. At 42 ¥rs At 52 Yrs, 


S5S2 


‘ 


SESSRESECSEERE 
ewe mreS on ambipens 


42.51) 32.82! 35.00! 25.32 3 84) 12.35] 13.36 


The expectation of life for Negroes at birth is | cities), and 42.35 years fe : a 
40.45 years for males (38.45 years in the large | the ne cities). z * ee b's ¥ 


AMERICAN EXPERIENCE TABLE OF (INSURED) MORTALITY.— 


Dths)Death- Dths |Death- Dths| Death 
No. {Bach Rte Per|Ex ect. e — 
Living ea 1,000. jof Tite. moe ot pach we 00 bet ife, 
10..|100.000| 749} 7.49) 48.72 ‘ ‘7 
11,.| 99.251] 7 7.52|, 48.08 3 Rot 8:97 
12).| 98.505] -743}° 7.54] 47.45 2.391 ‘$148 
13... 97.762|.. 740] 7:57] 46.80 21448 8.00 
14," 97.023] 737| 7.60] 46.16 2148 7.55" 
15.1 96.285} 735] 7.63] 45.50 2.505 ZAL- 
16..| 95,550] © 7: 7.06) 44-88 2.501 6.68 
17.| 94'818} 729 169} "44.19 21476: 6.275 
18. 94.089 27] , 7.73) 43°53 2.431 " 88 2 
19,.| 93,362] 725] 7.76) 42.87 2-369 5149 - 
20;;| 9278371 723) 780] 42°20 2.261 Spies 
21.| 91.914|° 722] 7.85! 41°53 2/196 4.74 
22).| 912192). 721] ° 7:91} 40:85 2.091 4139+ 
23:.| 90.471] 720| 7.96| 40.17 1,964} 4.05. 
24..| 89.751} 719}  8101/ 39.49 1/81 3:71 | 
26..| 89.0321 718| 8.06) 38.81 1.648 ee 
26..) 88.314|* 718} 8.13] 38.12 1.470 7308. 
27..| 87.596] 718} 8.20] 37.43 1.299} 277s 
28..| 86:878| 718|° 8.26| 36.73 111 Az | 
29..| 86.160} 719] 8:34] 36.03 933)" 218 
30..| 85.441| 720] 8.43] 35.33 744) 1.91 
31..| 84.721) 721) 8151] 34.63 BS 1.66 
82..| 84.000| 723) 8.61] 33.93 385 “142 
33..| 83.277] 726] 8.72) 33.21 246 1.19: - 
34..| 82.551) 729] 8.83] 32:50 137| 634 98. 
35..| 81.822} 732| 8.95] 31.78 |i64.. 13) ce 
| Sans al 308) gas | ae at a aay a 
.. | 80.35: ; 66.. | 47.361\2.07 vi . : 
$421 Socar1) $49! Sci! doco llge:.| 4S Sorlo-948 i oe 
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feck: 3. -|. 220)-2=8]°2.9|-3: 
-2} 4.9] 3.9] 3° 5 
0} 5-1] 5.8} 5. 5. 
-5| 8.5] 8.2] 7. Se 
:2} 3.8] 4/6] 3: Z 
‘4} 4,2] 6.1] 6. 4: 
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gia courts rvled the. death registration law 

; ae that ended the record. 

5 the other states in the table above, the 
: ‘when states were added by the United 

Bureau to the death registration 


erage for 1926 is based on the sum total of 
ual states named. 

hosts ¢ of oh liver—"“‘hob-nail liver’ is a disease 

and the deaths therefrom are 

iat oe by me census officials. as an index of the 


are Sdadiniately 120,000,000 rats In the 


health authorities everywhere recog- 
we increasing sanitary and economic menace 
| rat. 

fs — active agent in the spread of bubonic 

Pons rat is aA aay SH for the oe Rona: 

Sredociecs whic’ uring the 

year weie Some in 1923, killed - over 

0,000 people in India alone. - 

he beginning of the Hong Kong epidemic 
plague has been distributed through 

oe ge commerce to all parts of 


e situation with Hae 
J unawareness of a~ “bondition which 
ome Begnoclom of a grave natio’ 


we 


from “Biron. Bitedse Rodents in U. s. 


iri mare. (PER 100,000 POPULATION) FROM STRONG DRINK 
IN UNITED STATES. 


wh 


“10 


120,000,000 ‘RATS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


pee is estimated by the Public Health | 


am] 


oe 


2.6] 1.0]'2.6]'219}'3'9]'3.4 oe ee 
0:8] 0:7} 3.2] 4.2] 3:7] 2°9 2:3 
1.8] 1.0] 1.6] 1.9} 3:9] 4/2 4.2 
2:3] 0:9] 1.8] 611] 5.2) 5.6 5.0 
5 Tai hee gees ag eee 2. 
1.4 4° 4°31°316)4.4 ar 
ai ey 2-5 1-8 1:7]. 8 
Be ROPES FE a a sir 3:1] 4.2] 3.5 4:7 
:1) 3:9] 122] 0/3] 0: B7, 1-6] 1-5} 1.6] 1.8 
5 ed SS es eek Se. .5].1.2] 1.4/2.2 — 
-2}°1.0]°0.8] 0:2]'0:7] 6.8] 1.3] 0.9] 029] 4: Pe. 
0] 2.3] 1:6] 1.4] 0:4] 1/3] 1.0}:1-6] 1.6] 1.8] 1.5 
-{....] 1.7]°0.7| 0.5] 1.0] 1.2] 2-2] 1.3]-1:6] 1:8 
-1] 3.0} 272] 127}-1.3] 271} 272] 1:7] 2:3) a8] 2:5 | 
5} 5.0] 3.7] 1:7] 0:7] 2.9] 3/0] 5.7] 5:3] 6.11 76. 
2| 8.1] 5.0} 2.5] 1.8] 3:2] 5.9] 6.6] 6.6] 7.3] 6.4 
-1] 7.5) 2:5} 121] 1:5] 2/2] 3:7] 523] 3.8] 422] 478) 
3] 4:3] 2.4] 1/4] 0:8] 1/8] 2.6] 3.2] 2/4] 373] 4/0. 
.../....] 0.6} 0.3} 0:6] 0:6} 1:0] 0:41 0.91 0.9 
2|'2.8] 2.i]. 1.1] 0:4] 1.0] 2:3] 2/9] 2:9] 2.7] B22 
-7/24.6]11.5} 1.9] 1.8] 3:3] 3.7] 4.1] 2.4] 6. 35 
4 Sas ies Sate 0:5] 1:1] 0-9) 1.8] 1-5] 1/8} 1.4 
8} 5.5} 3.2] 1.6] 1.8]°2:7] 5.3}°5.6]'3.8} 4.3]'3i1- 
6} 5.2] 2 5} 0.9] 1.5] 3.3] 4:0] 4:0] 4:6] 4:6 
2/614) 3/0] 2.0] 1.3/1.5) 2.9} 4.3] 61a) 6.4] 7.0 
9} 0:5] 0.8] 1.0] 1:3] 1:0} 0:9] 1.5] 1:6] 1.8 
P55) RI: ae Lane ta sealed jeder s ReteLsOs 
4:0] 2.6} 1.2] 3°11 3:7 2:1} 2:21-3 
“0.9]'0.8}°1.6} 2.6] 3.1] i.3}'216 
3°7| 2:1| 1.2] 2.2} 2:8] 473] 4:2 
:2| 4:2] 2:7] 1.3] 3:3] 4/8] 6.7) 7.8 
18} 0:5] 0.5] 0.5] 0/8] 0.9] 0.9] 1.2! 
1°1:0]'0:9]'0.9] 0.9] 2.4] i.i]'153]1 03 
3°4°9]°0.7]°027) 4.4] 4.7) 127) 224] 73h 
34] 311] 253] 224] 1227/3 27h B87 
'0} 1/0} 0:7] 0:8] 1.8} 2:1} 2:1 
‘8| 2/4] 2°31} 2/6] 2:7]. 2.6] 3:1 
121°318]°i'5]°0:8] 1.6] 1:8} 2:81 
Woes et Std es ee lt Spot Bee 
.8| 5.2] 2.7] 1.6! 1.0} 1.8] 


extent of liquor fatalities. Deaths from cirrhosis rhe 
have averaged for the registration states for several — 
years past over 7.2 per 100,000 population. 

Thus, for example, in 1926 the cirrhosis death ae. 
varied from 2.5 as South Carolina to 11.8 oe California, 
It was 9.2 in N. Y., and in Illinois; 8.18, in Indiana; — 
9.7, in Missouri: 9. 3. In New Hampshire; 8.9, in 
Pennsylvania, and in New Jersey. hae 

In many states where the fatality from alcoholism 
is reported as low that from cirrhosis is reported 


as high. 


problem is alsu proof of the marvelous resourcetul= 
ness and cunning of the rat. ; 
“What other dangerous and destructive animal’ ~ 
could have lived so long in such; close proximity ; : 
to man without having made itself so seriously 
obnoxious as to excita a a wave of resentment leading 
to speedy extermination 
“The public should be brought to realize that ra 
the extraordinarily prolific breeding of cats was’ ob 
constantly controlled by disease, natural enemies 
and the cannibalistic tendencies of the animal itself, . Fee 
the world would soon be overrun and man himse 
forced to fight a losing battle for scraps of food. i 
“Im the age-old fight for survival, the rat 
learned lessons of sagacity, De and enitte 
which fit it well for a contest in which man must © 
exercise his ingenuity to the utmost if he would win. 
“Direct measures of attack have but a limited 
usefulness in the hands of the public. Trapping 
with snap or cage traps, the use of poison baits, the 
aggression of such natural antagonists as dogs, eats, . 
ferrets, weasies, etc., and fumigation with poisonous 
all may be resorted to; but, with the exception 


gases, 
of trap they. can not be recommended for use 
by the experienced householder."’ 
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DEATH RATES THROUGHOUT THE ‘WORLD. e 
(Compiled from published data by John K. Gore, Vice Pres. and Actuary, Prudential Life Ins. Co., of Amer.) 
Death rates *‘all causes’ are per 1,000 population; ali the others are per 109,000 ponies 


All Tuber- Heart 
Causes. culosis. | Diseases. 


Country. 


——— 


Australia........-. 9.4} 12.3} 60] 77| 112) 115 
Austria... hese ee TD Ol 2266. aha lage of as ea woledios 
Belgium. .......--- 13.9| 15.7| 103} 138] 161) 155 
COYlOD owe Gee ees 29 4| 28.0] 75} 103] 13 
RANG ees oe ais ems!s 3 30.4! 30.6] 250| 281] 166] 138]....]..-- 


’ 
te 
i=) 
COW POWCOWNO 
_ 
a) 


~102 R20 
MORENO 


\ t E oi + 
Y phe figures in heavy black type are annual averages All the other figures are araat averages of the 
of the period,-1911-1915. periods indicated. S12. ARIOR © 
| TO t 
INFANT DEATH RATES IN FIRST YEAR OF LIFE. 
(Rates are per 1,000 born alive, and in United States cover registration area.) 
The figures are annual averages for the period named. 


ee ee ee eee 
f Countries. 1903-05. | 1910-14. | 1921-25. Countries. 1901-05. | 1910-14 1921-283 
New Zealand... 75 56 43 Dragway, oy bo teeta can 98 105 l 
Norway. 81 66 52 Hawaii...... z a5 186 119 
Australia. 97 72 58 Germany . efor cs aed 199 1 122 
Sweden 91 72 HOARY {Is Ss cake vik eee 167 139 127 
Netherlands. . 2 103 64 AVR... Ds. - = Sera eae’ 216 191 42 
Switzerland...........-. 134 102 65 SDAIN | 3s lye sie centeiee «>| 172 151 143 
United States.......... 123 106 72 Portd RIGO. 2 404 40 Sale ee Pie. 154 147 © 
Union South Africa...... oe 88 73 Philippine Islands. of 1OF i71t 

NPOieraL over ie oat <\e-e9i4 = oe 98 86 75 Bulgari: 148 149 156 
England, Wales..\...... 138 109 - 76 52 157 1 
VOINIROERY «a's 914.0 40 cto ses 119 99. 82 176 183 1 
Ontario........... | MS 112 84 va 208 1 
Scotland 120 1 92 212 197 187 
France 139 119 95 169 203 189 
Finland. 13h lil 96 Straits Settlements. 254 284 204 
Belgium 148 131 100 Rowmania.~. -.... er 8 205 
Dutch "Guiana 134 137 105 Ghile: «(5 eeseeet cae in 285 265 


INFANT DEATH RATES IN U. S., IN FIRST YEAR OF LIFE, BY NATIONALITIES. 
(Rates are per 1,000 born alive, and cover registration area). 


Birthplace of Mother. Total.) Males. |Femates. Birthplace of Mother, Total. 

White. Scandinavia. oo... cms. 60.4 65.3 65.3 
Cnee iy Hungary Eth ates tas 90.2 99.2 80.7 Other rorelgtt Ramee. 102.2 | 112.3 91.4 
Cana 89.2 99.6 78.2 Total Foreign Countries. 84.5 | 93.6 74.9 

67.7 75.2 59.8 || United States......... | 68.9 78.6 60.8 
72.0 80.4 63.1 Total White. 73.6 8L.7 65.0 
3) Bal S|) SMP cianeaeecc | BS | BER | 
$ : X ‘olo 3 = é f ne 
104.3) 116.6 91.3 . ne ¢ 
61.0 68.5 O32 {Grand Total. we. woes Litdes! 85.4 | 68.4 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
(Number of survivors, out of 100,000 born alive, based on yearly averages, 1901-1910.) - 


At One Year. | At 20 Years. | At 30 Years. | At 40 Years. | At 50 Years, | At 60 Wears, 


Male. | Fem. | Male. | Fem. | Male. | Fem. | Male. | Fem. | Male. | Fem. Male. | Fem. 


> bos 5 1283 
8]35 831 ae 45/27 5136 38 3139 ie 8 
ce 83 330 84 /789/68 oe 68 Us 64 5108/64 5103 50 A s2 3 He 
{91 e 93 1821|82 ,817|84 459175 1866/79 1064170 el EE 440 G4 ‘08167 {960 
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CARLOAD WEIGHTS OF VARIOUS COMMO 
DITIES. 
The following table, compiled by the Interstate United States in the calendar year 1925 and carried 


os ——— “> = ‘ 
. 

3 

A 


, mmerce Commission, not only. shows the amount } by the class I railw. 
t:3 
A of revenue freight of various kinds originating in the | weight of a carload fr ie tibete hh pestis 
“4 Pa ro Aver, 
>. Commodity. Cees Short Tons. er Commodity. ee Short Tons. ae 
pat. ads. ar. 
Pe PRODUCTS OF No. G j PRODUGTSSOR |~ aypo | oe ae 
: AGRICULTURE, na Tons, || WORBSTBO” | ™% xs ae 
/  Wheat...... : 826,482] 21,548.30]. 40 .93)/L0gs, "posts, Boles Sees 
Ee OOORR. 25.3 a 5... 339,9 2.680.248). .31))__and cor 
* 7 Oa see 264,042 8,450,144 = all ries 2 0.6 efele bine ous Lee aie ae: ste age 39 30 
a Eiour and meal 405,378 9,901,260}. 24 142/|Pulp wood. 194/220 5,826,931] 30 .00 
oe Boon ee Bese Sprain: grgoe-cesl 42 bal] tumber, timber..--| 1,864,250) _ 40,015.208) 2020 
fe Ths 370,258 4,126,687]. 11 115||Other and Total. 
3 Qotton seed : 230.034 5.848.344 23 "33 MAN UFACTURES 3,831,885] 107,387,354] 28 .02 
F taoedot 4 1359,211] 16 .00 Isc ; 
f. oe fresh fries 436,381 Gaby gel 13 .45 ees anh gn 
_  Potatoes........- ,476 614,224) 17 .71} and pro - 1,636, 
E: Other fresh veg... 227,945} _-2,826,287; 12 .40|| Vegetable oils... . . Bovas|  “'adeiao8 37 43 
~ __ Oried fruits, veg...| - 62/690) een 24 .45|)Sug-sirup, molass. -| . 202/461 5,669,121| 28.00 
ra . ——$. $$ |} ———_____}—_____||Iron, pig an oom. 
| Other and Total: . .| 4,674,218] 109,266,288) 23 .38|| Rails and fastenings *B1 028 2 B63, 340] 4144 
- ANIMALS AND Bar and sheet iron, : 
a PRODUCTS. || __ struc. iron, pipe. 918,433] 29,143,747] 31.73 
"Horses and mules..| 47,189 544,137] 11 .53||Otber metals, pig, 
+ Cattle and calyes!:| - 807;634 9,330,639} 11 155|| , Par Shee! 148,114/ _5,418,959| 36 .59 
c. eep and goats,..} 126/461 1'223'633| 9 _68||Castings, “inslita 
Be = att be eal 9 -o8i|_ ery, boilers. .| 272,922 5,357,216] 19.63 
531494 903.545, 12 55 Cement. 647,667 24,516,325] 37.85 
32'300 357.056| 11 02 Brick, artif. stone. . 544,346 19,660,854] 36.12 
7 52'665 590'907 l1 2 | Lime ‘and plaster . 270,794 6.829.764 25 .22 
Butt "aOt B80, 034 1261 Sewer ina da 139,738] 2,426,267] 17.36 
s 263.207| 12-7 = : 
. vehic. excl. auto... 153,088 5 
_ Hides and ia 1,026,079} 20:34) Auto. and ee eet rath St ae 
Other and Total... 26,323,862|. 11.33]; use ld goods: an ; 
> 4 * old furnitur 
: PRODUCTS OF Furniture (new). 1ios1 309°770 8/80 
’ SRebhenctio om coal. 1,184.789| |’ $8,259,535) 49.17/lIcee - 192°493 4 9411420 28 88 
Bituminous 6,613,177| 346,347,989] 52 .37||Fertiliz'rs(all kinds)| 3637541 8'462/885| 23 .28 
KG. 570,598) _ 19.797.821| 34.70)|Paper, print, books. . 137,846 3,328/006| 24.14 
Tron ore. . 1,318,612} _72,134'038| 54-70||Chem. and expl. . 316/406 9,579,028] 30.27 
eae 2,883 917 145,402,178 50 42 | Textiles. “fi 82/284 966,083} 11.74 
eum... dD, 40, 5 .66) |C: 
Asphaltum.....°-- 73:01; -2'530'848| 34 167\|— —~ cst 480,008) ae ae 
ee 121,808 3/402/950 27 94 .94||Other and Total... .|10,944,078 ” 285,244,952 26.06 
Grand Total Car- 


Other and Total. . .|13,476,425| 678,335,052) “50.33 -33 load Trafic ..|35,141,772| 1,206,557,481| 34.33 


WILD ANIMALS KILL 24,000 PERSONS A YEAR IN INDIA, 


In 1927, according to the.Government of British | rewards was about $490. 
Todia, 24,000 persons were -killed by wild animals. Tigers were responsible for 1,033 deaths of human 
The snake was responsible for the majority of the | beings, wolves for 465, leopards for 218, bears for 78, 
deaths—in fact, 19,069 people died from snakebite a for 56 and hyenas for 12. 
aa 1927. But this mortality is not remarkable Of 430 deaths from other animals, 140 aré assigned 
for 90% of the people of the country never wear | to crocodiles, 85 to wild boars and pigs and 45 to 
shoes, and so are easy prey. A Hindu’s religion | jackals. 
teaches him to revere the snake, particularly the The number of tigers killed by men is nearly the 
cobra, and he will never kill one, even if it crosses his | same as the number of men killed by tigers, Against 
path or crawls into the roof of his house. the 1,033 human victims, 1,068 tigers were kil 
Other sects do not hesitate to kill snakes whenever During the year 25,612 wild animals were killed. Of 
they can, and to these the Government offers a reward | these 4,390 were leopards, 2,739 were bears and 2,439 
for every snake killed. . The number reported killed | were wolves. The Gov ernment paid Rs 139,463 in 
fn 1927 was 57,116, and. the amount paid out in| rewards for the destruction of wild ayimals, 


oe ka : SIZE OF BIG TREES IN MARIPOSA GROVE. 
ate vig Diam. |Diam. 10 Girth {Diam .|Diam. 10 
= Trees. at |Ft.above/Ht. Trees. at at |Ft. abov Ht. 
rare a 48 Base. | Ground. Base. | Base. | Ground, 

Ee Feet,| Feet. | Feet. .-| Ft, Feet. | Feet. |' Feet. | Ft. 
Grizzl GORaen 93 29.6 20.5 |204]/Galen Se Seta rep AO Ue ieee 14.9 1238 
‘Faith ours 94 29.9 20 244||Pittsburgh.. ated. pe ke 13 242 
Michigan. ...5......+.-| 55.5 | 17.7 |. -12.7 |257||Vermont.......-..--. 47 14.9 12.1 |257 
RREIO cos cele ec ies 0 ale © 63 20 12.2 |273||/Wawona (26 feet 
ColuM Dao. ope es ore - 80.5 | 25.6 16.5 |294 through opening)....|...-.-|-..+-- 19.2 |227 
Old Guard ‘(South Tree)| 45 14.3 9.9 |244/|New York........ «| 52 16.5 14.5 |237 

ayette-..... Bite ais 2.5 | 29.4 16.9 |273]|Forest Queen. »[eeoeo laean 12.1 |219 
Wevada Dieceess.-| 4895 1'25,4) | 11.1 . |278}/Boston. ... 58 13.4 14.9 |248 
General ‘Sherman. . 63. 20 13..2 - |267||Chicago. 57 18.1 12.9 |223 
General Grant........| 67 21.3 13.4 {271|) Whittier. . 62 19.7 14.9 |268 
General Sheridan......| 76 24.2 16.2 |263||Longfellow... 51.5 | 16.4 13.7 |273 
elphia: ...5.....] 6175 |°19.6 16.1 |275||Capt A. B. Wo 52 16.5 12,7. |310 
PILGUIS pies selctacacle | eo 23.2 16.2 |269]/|Mark Twain. . -.| 53 16.9 13 331 
Colne =,» Oe. ee 22.9 17.3 {|258!|Mississippi.........-- 45.5 | 17.3 11.9 |269 
Washington....... 92 29.3 20.7 |235||Stonewall Jackson..... 53 16.9 12.2 |265 
Will eg a de 70 22.3 4458 |243}Georgia. ..s6- ee ense 48 15.3 11.1  |270 
_ General Logan. 76 24.2 15.7 \259'l\South Carolina........ 74 23.5 17.3 1264 
. The monster ccs “ot ween “m anos Grove is the j tree in the Baker National pbs whose height’ is 
Geter (ls rome eft" iak | nessa Taree Ne General Grant tee, 

29.6 fee an 4 e second larges e ret nm ~ 

pricier 16 eo i the General Grant National Park, whose height is 


: hort of 4, years old? 
> i A is tho General ‘Sherman | 264 feet and diameter is 35 feet. 
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__ United States—Exports of Food; Rubber. 


Saks 


Production... oki 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC GRAINS AND THEIR PRODUCES: 
WHEAT, FLOUR, CORN AND RYE. 


fi Wheat Year Wheat : 
een. Wheat. Flour. Corn. Rye. (fiscal). | Wheat. | Flour. Corn. Rye. 
1,000 Dot. 1,000. Dol.|1, BS Dol.|1,000 Dol. 1,000 Mins it, woe Dol. ed Dol.\1,000 Det. 
‘ 4,077 15,448 BNL Poses Hae 917 ...| 298,180 93,198 27,96 
“7171 12,170 128s a 1918 5 ; 80,802 | 244,861 735306 31,065 
35,333 53,29 ers 
te 376 57,036 42,658 1,294 919 ...} 424,543 7,9 26,706 74,211 
73,237 67,761 85,206 1,457 1920 569,975 | 224,472 26,454 | 125,878 - 
47,807 47,621 25,42 184 1921 433,053 117,698 92,767 44,589 
22,040 49,387 35,961 27 1922 206,338 85,4 115,095 46,075 
28,478 51,000 28,957 22 1923 116,490 88,1 36,806 29,021 
89,036 53,171 28,800 1,282 1924 237,114 91,210 17,825 40,204 
87,953 54,454 7,008 ,586 1925 148,717 85, 4,253 37,484 
333,552 94,869 39,339 15,150 1926 201,739 83,133 19,840 12,379. 
215,533 87,338 30,781 19'380~ || 1927 230,504 58.331 | , 11,432 39.910 » 


Figures for rye include flour, those for 1880 are for 1882, and those for 1916 and since are for calendar ¥ ears. 


QUANTITY AND VALUE OF EXPORTS OF OTHER DOMESTIC CROPS, BY CALENDAR YEARS. 
eS a 


Article. 1923. 

1,000 | 1,000 

Dollars. 
“rare See eae bu. 11,983] 9,322 
LATER os eee bu. 3,224) 3,222 
Buckwheat ese". bu. 50 53 
Vorn Meal & Flour.bu. 624] 2,627 
Hominy & Grits. . .Ibs. 49,382 943 
p ciel Ori) ES, . Ibs. 5,473 347 
Oat: : . bu. 3,227| 1,695 

Outmsal. ete Senter Ibs. 160,628 63 
Rivei Sse Lees Ibs. 292,852) 11,574 
Rice Flour, ete. . lbs. 55,987! 1,300 
Bread, Crackers, etelbs. 11,161). 1,577 
Maearoni, etc . Ibs, 7,160 566 

.../311,350] . 

3,760 
742 
5,136 


1925. 1927. 
1,000 } I, B00: . 1,000 | 1,600. 
| Dollars. 
29,059 37,973| 35;432, 
4,704 2°869 048 
110 466 464 
348 387| 1,872 
20,055 23,145 472 
7,923 7,950 600 | 
29,443 10,052) 5,268 
151,654 66,562} 4,020 
36,792 770%08| 208k 
16,026 Anas 2,051" 
8,557 73 “ B46) 214 
o. 2.  fodn, 7ST Sees so) 43, 767 
2,323 2 2,379} 3,596 
2 47 13 


404 1 4] 3 3 ee ‘ 
20,055) 4,534) 12,832] 3,355] 14,119] 3,625 


“Total of above” includes wheat and flour, corn nal rye. 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC FOOD CROPS, BY FISCAL YEARS. 


Wheat Rye Corn Oats, | Barley. 
Year, ‘ined. incl. incl. incl. |ineFlour Buck- Hay, : 
(fise)| Wheat. | Flour. Flour. Meal. Meal. | & Malt.} Rice. wheat. Tame. | Hops. 
\ 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000. Short 1,000. 
Bushels:| Bushels.| Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. Tens. Lbs. 
G11.) 46,80) 89,173 40} 65,614 3,84 50: 184). ! 61,850} 13,165 
WGI2.| 23,729} 71,338 31) 41,797 2,67 1,655 66,898) 12,192 
1913.| 30,160) 81,891 1,855] 50,780} 36,455} 17,874 68,006} 17,592 
1914.} 91,603} 145,159 2,272; 10,726 74 94 56,159 ‘263 
1915.| 92,394) 147,955| 13,027) 50,668) 100,609) 28,712 118,169} 16,210 
1916.| 259,643] 335,702) 15,250] 39,89 98,96 30,821 199,736] 22,410 
1917.| 173,274) 246,221 13,703} 66,75. 95,106} 20,319 5,792 Sis. 
1918 ..|' 149,831} 205,962} 17,186) 49,073} 125,091) 28,717 33,762 495 
1919. 4,119} 132,579) 36,467) 23,019) 109,005} 26,997 366 A467 - 
1920. 8,583} 287,402] 41,531) 16,729 3,43 34,555 67,142} 30,779 
1921 .| 122,431} 222,030] 47,33 70,906 139 27,255 44 206 
1922 .| 293,268) 369,313) 29,944) 179,490} 21,237} 27,543 61,240} 19,522 
192% .| 208,321) 282,566} 51,663| 96,596] 25,412} 21,909 . 13,497 
1924 .| 154,950) 224,900) 19,902) 23,135 8,796 13,913 23,516) 20,461 
1925.| 78,793) 159,880) 50,242 9.791|  16,777| 28,543 25,413} 16,122 
1926 .| 195/490] 260,803] 12/647] 24,782| 39.687} 30,449 9,736) 17,726 ,998 
WORLD RUBBER PRODUCTION (EXPORTS). 
wend Prod. United States. World Prod. United States. 
Year Total, | Plan- | Im- | Re-ex-| Con- Year. Total. | Plan- | Im- } Re-ex-| Com 
tation, | ports. | ports. | sump ‘tation. | ports. | ports. sump. | 
Long | Long | Long | Long | Long Lo Long Long | 
eon" Tans. | Tons..| Tons. | Tons. | Tons, 70S, Tons. Tons. % “Tons... 
1905.1 59,404 174) 28,63 1,616] 27,021 |} 1917......° 278, 140)221,452)181,089. ae 157,373 
1906: 2.05. , 62,581 577} 80,316| 1,698] 28,618 || 1918....... 9, 181,061 .918) 2,746|160,000 
FSG? s eoeta! 67,170} 1,157) 30,649) 1,832) 28,817. |) 1919. ..... 399, 731)348,990) 5 2'282 By 
1908. 6,566| 1,796] 34,058]. 1,655) 32,403 || 1920....... 341, 994/305, 106/252,922) 4,11 
1909. 73,756 ,386| 41,95 2,156] 39,794 || 1921 . |801,618}277,5161185, 5,716 naa 
W921. fi... 93,950} 10,916} 45,038) 2,764 fl 1O22 7, dogee 406,398}379,520|301,07 4°809 
¥911....... 94,055} 17,501) 36,987} 2,523) 39,000 |} 1928....... 408,7191380,271|309,' 8,772 aigtane 
BO1Z 2 2... 114,276) 33,306) 52,705) 2,456] 48,000 || 1924....... 426,178|393,931|328,056| 10,309/338, 144 
1913 120,123 ,644} 51,732] 1,881) 50,000 || 1925 . }527,549|488,523|396,642) 14,827 aay e 
Deed Sr eae taitnon Aree oa fas 3 bas erin eid hiecr eats t Sze Gs) 583,730/413, 7,671 000 
17 wee eee 
1916 214,0801161/842|120, Ba 4'098|117,000 741062,009 #51, 27,778 872, ae 


Pie Cee ee ee eee 
United States rubber (crude and milk) imports in Eo atihe Waa 3 s Settlementa) 5 169,551,202 Ibs., from 


1926 Bio -991,508 Ibs. (all free of duty) valued at 


» $342,534 


Of the imports, 568, 628,557 Ibs. came from British 


Dutch East 


38,146,207 tbs. from Brazil, 158,634 oo 
America; 1,592,770 Ibs. fs vee 


ndies;, 84,978,557. Ibs. from 


from Pe 


: 


United States—Foreign Trade; Export and Import Totals. 311 
Horeign Trave of the Wuited States. 


MERCHANDISE IMPORTS AND EXPORT TOTALS, BY CALENDAR YEARS. 
Exports. Imports. Total Excess of 


ear - |] Exp, and 
(Cal.) Total. Domestic. | Foreign. Total. Free. Dutiable, imp. hin. 
-|1,000 Dolis.|1,.000 Dolis.|1,000 D ane 1,000 Dolls.\1,000 Delts.|1,000 Doils.\1, 000 Dolls. 
1,453,010 24,936 829,150 342,289 486,861 | 2,307,096 B48 706" 
1,438,079 27,297 880,420 381,513 498,907 | 2,345,796 584,956 
1,333,269 27,418 969,317 408,640 560,677 |.2,330, pe 391,369 
1,457,647 27,106 995,494 437,430 558,064 | 2,480,247 489,259 
1,425,711 8 | 1,035,909 490,617 545,292 | 2487/2 8 415,410 
1,599,423 7,568 ) 1,179,145 530,464 648,681 | 2/806,136 47,846 
1,772,716 25,527 | 1,320,502 591,745 728,757 | 3,118,745 477,742 
1,895,356 28,070 | 1,423,170 636,142 787,028 | 3,346,596 500,256 
»fé 1,728,670 24,165 | 1,116,374 504,644 611,730 | 2,869,209 636,461 
1,728,199 | 1,700,722 27,477 | 1,475,521 699,715 775,806 | 3,203,720 252,678 © 
1,866,259 | 1,829,023 37,236 | 1,562,904 769,427 793,477 | 3,429,163 303,355 
2,058,413 34,114 | 1,532,359 794,444 737,915 | 3,624,886 560,168 
2,362,696 36,522 | 1,818,073 992,344 825,729 | 4,217,291 581,145 
2,448,284 35,734 | 1,792,596 991,851 800,745 | 4,276,614 691,422 
2,071,058 42,566 | 1,789,276 | 1,097,938 691,338 | 3,902,900 324,348 
3,493,231 61,440 | 1,778,597 | 1,167,429 611,168 | 5,333,268 | 1,776,074 
5,422, 59,999 | 2,391,635 | 1,611,887 779,748 | 7,874,276 | 3,091,006 
6,169,617 63,896 | 2,952,468 | 2,135,552 816,916 | 9,185,981 | 3,281,045 
5; 6,047,875 101,213 | 3,031,213 | 2,230,353 800,860 | 9,180,301 | 3,117,875 
7,920,426 | 7,749,816 170,610 | 3,904,365 | 2,698,703 | 1,205,662 |11,824'791 | 4'016,061 
8,228,016 | 8,080,481 147,535 | 5,278,481 | 3,117,010 | 2,161,471 |13,506,497 | 2,949,535 
4,378, 92: 106,103 | 2,509,148 | 1,562,292 946,856 | 6,994,179 | 1; 975,883 
3,765,091 66,686 | 3,112,747 | 1,871,917 | 1,240,830 | 6,944,524 | "719,030 
4,090,715 76,778 | 3,792,066 | 2,135,942 | 1,656,124 | 7,959,559 375,427 
4,497, 93,335 | 3,609,963 | 2,080,096 | 1,529,867 | 8,200,947 981,024 
4,818,722 91,125 | 4,226,589 | 2,651,26 1,575,323 | 9,136,437 683,258 
4,711,724 96,939 | 4:430,888 | 2'853.411 | 11577.477 | 9,239,548 377,772 ~ 
4,758,314: 106.492 | 4184378 | 2'621°811 | 1,562:567 |°9,049,184 680,428 


2 , Talk neral imports, $4,184,378,182; | Hawaii and Porto Rico, with foreign countries, but 
: exports of Gonketie merchand 34, es 314,014; | do not inckide the trade of those territories with the 
ee of foreign merchandise, $106, 491,759. United States, which is set forth below for the last 

‘ e above figures include the aly ‘ot Alaska, | three calendar years. : 


TRADE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND ITS TERRITORIES, AND GUAM AND SAMOA. 


1927.- 1926. 1925, 

Country. _————— 
Shipments pepo Shipments Shipments Shipments Shipments 
from U. 8S. to U.S. from U. 8, to U. S&S. from U. 8 toU.S. | 

Dotars. eee Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
ERs a0 x Sis 6 so 5 35,604,008 3,950 | 31,587,337 73,300,506 32,352,530 56,918,746 
(22) CU See 79,665,662 109, 338. 321 | 76,262,624 98,260,941 72,924,409 | 102,780,509 
Porto Rico......... ,318,721 96,902,024 84" gee 537 90,166,856 77,499,807 92'679,754 
DRE sss..6 sp ~ 208,660 | ..5.-..4.- Ok 0 I eee one 333,542. [a caeow esters 
Peers Samos, ......) 120,877 | ..6....6.. 354 LOSI sie sc an ves 128,553 '- 1:35 ys. eee 
201,917,928 | 252,379,009 | 193,093,780 | 261,728,303 | 183,238,641. | 252,379,009) 


_ 1928 (Jan. i-June 30) domestic exports, $2,324, 183,900; general imports, $2,084,432,496. 
1927 Gen 1-June 30) domestic exports, $2,310, 211, 347; general imports, $2,123,174, 1868. 


MERCHANDISE IMPORT AND EXPORT TOTALS, BY FISCAL YEARS, BEFORE 1900. 
General Imports of Merchandise. Exports of Merchandise. 


Duttahle. Total. Domestic. Foreign. —— 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 

aie es 91,252,768 31,840,903 39,130,877 700; 971, ;780 
$5,400,000 42'366.675 24,791,295 66,757,970 
74,450,000 51,683,640 18,008,029 69,691,669 
62,720,956 58,524,878 13,145,857 71,670,735 
8,258,706 111,660,561 12,008, 123,668,932 
172,509,526 , 900,233 9,475, 144,375,726 


640 616, 17,33 
415,817,622 | 435,958,408 | 376,616,473. | 16,155, 392'771.763 
soli 725 809 533,005,436 | 499,284,100 | 14,158,611 | 513,442,711 
459°652.883 | 667,954,746 | 823,946,353 | 11,692,305 | 835,638,658 
173,081 | 6425664628 | 883,925,947 | 18,451,399 | 902,377,546 
514,060,567 | 724,639,574 | 733,239,732 | 17,302,525 50,542; 
515,676, 196 723, 8 gi B04. 223,682 19,615,770 829,839,402 
457,813,509 | 667.697, : 548, 1513, 
384,313,705 | 577,527,329 726,682,946 | 15,506,809 | 742,189,755 
423,276,84 635,436,136 | 665,964,529 | 13,560,301 | 679,524,330 
le "63 692'319.768 | 703,022,923 | 13,160,288 | 716,183,211 
| a79'835'499 | 723'957.114 | 683,862,104 | 12,092,403 | 695,954:507 
~ 498644574 | 7451311652 | 730;282,609 | 12,118,766 | 742,401.37 
523,641,780 | 7897310,409 | $45,293,828 | 12,534/856 | 857,828,684 
"674,844 |- 844'916,196 | 872,270,288 | 12,210,527 | — 884,480,810 
9'402'804 | $27,402/462 | 1,015,732,011 | 14/546, 1,030,278, 148 
544; 421,858,711 | 866,400,922 31:030,785 | 16,634,409 7,665,194 
; 379, 798,836 275,199,086 | 654,994,622 | 869,204,937 | . 22,935,635 | 892,140,572 
3°233'795 | 368,736,170 | 731,969,965 | 793,392,599 | 14,145,566 | 807,538,165 
3 ine 882.6 ,938 


109,967, 779,724,674 | 863,200,487 | 19,406,451 06, 
078% 343 | 3pe'79%,160 |~ Ovti2 | 1,032:007,608 | 18/985:983 | 1,0501999;556 
vara |-- 616, 049;654 | 1 1210,291,913 | 21,190,417 | 1,231,482,35 


if 
are B10 Soereans 697,148,489 | 1'203(931,222 | 23'092'080 | 1,227,023,30: 


aS 
3 
URS 
ra 
Ssor 
“2 
1 
ra) 
oe 
3 
S. 
= 
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= United States—Foreign Trade; Best Customers. 


U.S. U.S. ; 
Country and rank. exports.|| ‘ Country and rank. exports. Country and rank. 
1,000 1,000 

i Dollars. Dollars. 
| 1. Ud. K'gdom, (17.3%)| 840,066} } 28. Uruguay +... «ws - 24,973 || 56. Bolivia......-..--- 
| 2. Canada (17.2%) +. 835,878} {29. Peru =....-..--= 24,855|| 57. Roumaniay ....-- 
| 3. Germany (9.9%)+ .| 481,581||30. Norway ....-...-- 23,361 |} 58. Mozambique : 
| 4. Japan (5.3%) ...-. 257.582| |31. Dominican Rep.+. .| 18,871 59. Austria-- o.oo. soe 

& France (4.7%).....- 228,746] |32. Hongkong+ .....- 18,866|| 60. Bermudas+_...... 
| @. Argentina (2. eae 163,350| |33. Finland+........-- 16,488 || 61. Turkey in Europe+ . 
| 7 Australia (3.3 159,126] |34. Greece+ ......---- 15,028 || 62. Morocco+.......-+ 
| 82° Cuba (3.2%)... -- 155,383| |35. Bri. W. Africa+ . 13,777 || 63. French W. Indies+. 

9. N‘lands (3.0%) +. ..} 148,268] |36. British sistem a+ 13,627 || 64. Ceylon. > ..'2.+--- 

103 dtaly (2.7%) + nes. 131,650| |37. Egypt. 11,182 || 65. Syriat..) | ~-.=-3--- 

1k. Belgium (2.4%)+ .| 116,201) |38. Haiti+ - 11,071 |} 66. Canary Islands 

12. Mexico (2.2%) ant 2| }39. Irish Free State 10,882 || 67. British Honduras. . 

13. Brazil Go: Portugal 10,672 || 68. Virgin Isl. of U. 5S. +. 

14. China (1.7%) at . Guatemala 10,632 || 69. Azores, Madeira, +. 946 
15. Spain (1.5%) speed. F, 73,772| |42. Switzerland + ---4 10,123)} 70. Siam-+ )  “Roeeeees -940 
16. Ph‘pine Is. (1.4%)+] 69,521||43. Poland, Danzig. . - 9,261|| 71. Hungary+.......-. »753 
17. Soviet Russ. in Eur. 44. Jamaicat ...... 8,641]|| 72. Barbados I.+ hd 616 

(126 2) 3 SBGRCI ee 64,087] }45. Honduras+......-. 8,487 || 73. -Persia+- —. eee ,069 
18. Brit. In. (1.3%) + 63,297] |46. Newfound, Lab. 8,483|| 74. Gibraltar  =....... ,038 
19. Denmark (1.2%)+..| 58,674) |47. Gzechoslovakia+. .. 7,442 || 75. British Guiana. 2 OT 
20. Bri. So. A. (1.1%) + 52,486| |48. Costa Rica+.....-- 7,297 || 76. French IndosChina.. 1,427 
21. Columbia (1. 0%) ...| 48,716} |49. Algeria & Tunisia +. 7,083 |} 77. Paraguay 1,317 
22. Sweden (1.0%) Ate 44.613||50. Nicaragua+ . ‘ 6,950 || 78. cane vb. Guiana) 1,183 
Pose 2 A ae ae oe 37,889) | 51. Sakae et Sotvan ote 4 6,876 || 79. British Oceania 1,156 
24. Venezuela.... : 52. Kwantung+ ae 6,698 |} 80. Malta, Gozo, Cyprus 1,112 
25. Panama-+ 53. Dutch’ wv * indies}. | 6,455|1 81. Palestine .......0. 1,088 
26. New Zealand. 54. Tr'dad and Tobago+ 5,930|| 82. Latviat+..........- 1,029 
27, Dutch EB. Indies+... 55. Ecuador-+.......-. 5,531 
) AMERICA’S CHIEF SOURCES OF SUPPLY IN ORDER OF IMPORTANCE. IN 1927. 


— 


AMERICA’S BEST CUSTOMERS. 
(+ indicates countries making larger purchases from the United States im 1927 than in 1926.) | 


(+ indicates countries with t ES sales to the United States in ail than in; fiat ef fi 


f U.S. 
Commodity and rank. | imports. 
1,000 
Dollars. 
1, vient ARE 4%)... .) 475,077 ||26. Czechoslovakia+. ..} 31,739 |/50. Costa Rita,..,....- 
2. Tagen. + 402,105 ||27. Dutch W. Indies+..} 29, ~ PanaMa. - 5.4.06 5,384 
3. U he vey 6%). 357,930: (28. Greece ©... . ans = : . Mouador wa whe. 5,193 
Bel. Matava (6 8%)-), 377 85 |[30. British W. Africa +..| 23°85 ||54. ae 
- Cuba YeVeE wieisie's 256,55: . British W. Africa+..} 23, : ; : 
6. Brazil (4.9%) ..... 203,018 {{31. Norway .......... 2,2 “a a Pen a $8e5 
7. Germany, (4.8%) + :| 200,554 1)32. Peru — ..- 2... 1... 20,091 ape Preis Pou ua * £469 
8. France (4.0%) +....] 167,788 |{33. Belgium Congo: . ... G10. 15%. Iraq. . xcsddeecles. 4308 
9. China (3.6%) -+  ...} 151,680 |)/34. Hongkong+........ 14,785 ||58. Nicaragua ........ 4,227 
10: Mexico (3.3%) _...| 127/815 ||35. New Zealand. ...... 12,671 ||59. Denmark  ....... 4139 ~ 
11. British India (3.1%) | 231,002 |}36. Turkey in Europe+ .| 12,394 }}60. Syria+.......-.... 3,984 
12. Ph‘pine Is. (2.8%) +} 115,984 ]}37. Soviet Russ. in Eur..] 12,0! 3°749 
13. Italy (2.6%) + ...| 108,907 ||38. Dominican Rep.+..-| 11,059 |]}62. Aden+............ 3,060 
14, Argentina (2.3%)+.} ,96,961 ||39. Uruguay. . 10,895 || 63. Srentane 2'684 
15. Dutch E. In. (2.1%)} 91,388 |}40. Austria+ . 10;611 }|64. French Oceania. 2'087 
16. Colombia (2. 1%) .| 87,803 |}41. Guatemala. . 10,179 ||65. Azores, Madeira 1,820 
17. Netherlands (2.1%).| 87,181 |}42. Jamaica+ 9,723 1,66. Mozambique 1705 
18. Belgium RR) ...| 72,240 ||43. Honduras+ 9,311 |}|67. Irish Free State+ 1.642 
19. Chile (1.5%)....... 61,857 || 44. Newfound, Lab. +- 9,066 ||68. British E. Africa 1.614 
20. Sweden ( a ees | 47'891 145. British S. Africa. .. 8,742 ||69. Salvador......... “1545 
21. Switzerland = %) 45,864 ||46. Finland............ 8,670 || 70 (D. Guia.) + 1412 
22. Ceylon (1.0%) ..... 40,846 ||47. Turkey in Asia... .. . COLO Cd. PAOIEL,. 5 acs acc eee 1.247 
ve qeola (1.0%). eoaee a ene, Tobago. .. (he 72. British Oceania. . ||. 1,146 
oD eee ; ps POLBA) crs cians 7.527 1173. Bermudas. 0). .). A ; 
Bb Bayht Ok. 33,292 o See ee 


14 tures: in parentheses following name of a country | that country. Figu 
tm either of the above tables indicate percentage of | Chamber of Cumiaws y oe om son by; 
total U.S. exports, or imports taken, or supplied by 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY COAST AND BORDER DIVISIONS. 
(Figures show millions and tenths of millions of dollars: thus, 1,918.2 = 1,918,200,000:) 


Imports of Merchandise, Exports of Merchandise. 


26 -3|546.1 36. s ; 3 "8(518:9] 759. o 
27 .6|510. 51555 .01 31.71 1,868 5/428. "S| 77.1|506. ‘327.8 
Intertor includes Col., Ind., Iowa, Ky., Minn., Omaha, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Tenn., Utah and Nev. ~ nay 


Fonnage of commodity imports and exports | 1,552,168; wheat flour. barl 
$m 1927. (Figures, by U. 8. Shipping Board, show | 'V¢,, 1,018,573. » PAO TAS tate eee 


wargo tons of 2,240 Ibs.) — hief imports—petroleum and prod., uo O85t 
Chief exports—petroleum and prod., 16,512,389; 330." cis ooo wheat 3.474 5902 tom ie eee 


coal, coke, 8,408,623; wheat, 7,610,022; logs, t Z ‘ lone 
6,430,097; cotton, 2,125,097: iron, steel and’ a minerals 1.830.257" joes, 5 160 ther, 13780 O70; bananas, 


customs area. 


“ In order to obtain the foreign trade of Continental 
United States the trade of the United States with 
Alaska, Hawali, Porto Rico, Guam and American 


7 Z c Imports. c 


Exports. 


__United States—Foreign Trade; Imports and Exports, 


TRADE OF CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES. 


The table below shows the trade of Continental 
United Si States, whereas other foreign trade statisti 
of the United States are compiled on the basis of. the 


31 


Samoa is added to the total for the cus 
while the trade of Alaska, Hawaii and Porte Rice 
with foreign countries is subtracted from the total. 


Practically all other nations calculate their foreign 


trade in this manner; that is, by totaling the trade of 
the home country with foreign countries and with all 
outlying possessions, 


ea 


To Foreign To Uy. S&S: From Foreign | From U. 
Countries. Possessions. Total. Countries” erence 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Doilars. Dollars. 
1 g 1,067,420,000 1,008,531,000 58,889,000 
1 1,031,794,000 72,663,000 59,131,000 
1 1,173,079,000 | 1,097,829,000 5,250,000 ! 
1 1,275,189, 1,207;507,000 | 67/682,000 
1 1,488,894,000 | 1,414,055,000 74,839, 
; 1 1,264,301,000 | 1,175,572,000 88,729,000 
1910 1 46, 1,384,318,000 | 1,294,882,000 89,436, 
sons 1,72¢ 1,638,942,000 | 1,530,956,000 | 107, 986, 000 
1912 2. 1,607,3438,000 | 1,499,918,000 | 107,425, “000 
191 2 y 1,762,351,000 | 1,619,428,000 142'923'000 
rae . 2 4: 1,909,427.000 | 1,780,538,000 | 128,889,000 
1915 37: 10s Soe oe | Leae aaron | Leas serous 155;869°000 
. Fs Toe D) ,796,822. 640, 953, Dy ¢ 
nie: - 4,420,846, 4,302 ,000 117,973,000 | 2,2 7 2,159,598,000 03,047,000 
1917. 6,412,069,000 | -6,250,649,000 161420000 85 2,603,871,000 | 252,137,000 
1918 6,054,232, 000 | 5,857,167,000 | 197,065,000 | 3, 2,854,047,000 | 296,081,000 
18S 3,222,793,000 | 3,138,793,000 84,000,000 | 1,6 1,430,878,000 } 183,884,000 
1919 279,000 7,833,823,000 | 225,456,000 | 4,125, t 3,821,142,000 | 304,834,000 
474,000 | 8,105,660,000 | 333,514,000 | 5,668,942,000- | 5,149,192,000 | 52 750; : 
537,000 4,427,556,000 | 192,981,000 | 2,672,013,000 | 2,438,856,000 | 233,157,000 ~ 
.077,000 | 3,780,020,000 | 183,057,000 | 3,282,296,000 | 3,035,381,000 | 246,915,000 
30,000 | 4,109,344,000 °| 224,386,000 | 4,010,641,000 | 3,697,607,000 | 313,034, 
44.000 | 4,521,219,000 | 240,425,000 | 3,832,148,000 | 3,494,159,000 | 337,989,000 
-287,000 | 4,8387565,000 | 244,722, oe 4,455,787,000 | 4,090,887,000 | 364,900, 
83,000 £4 , 811,000 | 261,972,000 | 4,669,318,000 | 4,303,302,000 | 366,016,000 
85,000 782,922,000 273.163,000 4,420,638,000 | 4,046,224,000 | 374, ‘414 4:000 


U. S. MERCHANDISE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY GRAND DIVISIONS. 
' UNITED STATES IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY CONTINENTS AND BY FISCAL YEARS. | 
, Imports from 


ee Exports to 

_ Year, - 

(Fisc.) No. So. | No. So, : & 

Veda Europe. | Amer. | Amer, | Asia. |Oc‘nia}Africa| Europe} Amer. | Amer. | Asia. /Oc’nla} Africas 

1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 7,000 

Dotis. Dolls. | Dolls, | Dolls.| Dolls.| Dolls.| Dolis. | Dolis, | Dolls. | Dolls. | Dolls.) Dous. 

41,348) 27,209]....... ,178 14] 1,110} 46,859] 32,106)....... 11,561 143] 551 

8,931} 23,737} 5,969} 2,286) 455 707| 64,147] 22,628} 9,420] 9,69 602} 647 

113,862] 24'723| 9,077| 3,052) _ 208]  977/124,954) 24,137] 16,648) 10,315] 1,4 82 

310,273), 53,3 16,742|11,068} 5,373] 3,228/216,831] 75,082] 35,993] 26,202] 3,495) 3,798 

0,184] 68,962! 21,651/10,972| 4,3 3,415/249,540/126,545| 43,596] 31,413] 1,423) 9,860 

719.434] 69,438] 23,190/11,646] 6,847] 5,084/370,822/130,077| 82,127} 67,009|14,131] 3,789 

3,736} 94,1 38,753/|19,697/16, 5,082|449,987|148,369| 90,006] 67,507|28,356] 5,085 
1,040, 168/187, 595 38,946 /64,914 eaana 19,470|440,567}130,035| 93,667/139,842/34,611/11,218 . 
"135,914|385,520| 93,247/60,862 pagel a 18,551|806,270|306, 767 | 196, 165/193, 155/37, 100) 17,490 | 
'308,276|457,059|108,895/85,422|66, 1123°607 768, 168/305,497|182,6241213,450130,274127,214 | | 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY CONTINENTS AND BY CALENDAR YEARS» 


Imports from Exports to 
No. So. Asia & No. So. Asia & 
Amer. Amer. | Oceania | Africa | Europe. Amer. Amer. |Oceania.} Africa, 
1 as i “ 1,000 1,000 1,000 a; 1,000 
Dralerss Déltars. Doliars. |Dollars| Dollars, Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars Dollars. 
373,810) 233,732 284,8 5,640] 1,467,452 573,298| 138,945} 191,833) 27,690 
389,815] 198,259 316,127| 23,730] 1,499,573] 601,176] 146,515} 207,825] 28,929 
1,401] 229,520 315.176| 19,661] 1,339,296] 481,588] 91,013] 176,403) 25,324 
509,458] 322,282 365,865] 34,638) 2,573, 558,803] 144,129) 241,186 37,145 
658,438 7,60 10,3 61,893] 3,813,278 924,554! 220,267! 470,532 4,010 
871,982) 598,818 857,158] 73,064) 4,061,729] 1,261,703] 311,593 546,803 51,384 
974,615} 610,931] 1,042,0, 85,506| 3,858,698] 1,325,486] 302,710 602,996 59,198 
1,157,774] 687,525| 1,196,349}112,188| 5,187,666) 1,295,792 1,748) 897,30. 1918: 
1,662,663] 760,999] 1,476,691/150,285] 4,466,091 1,929,163) 623,917] 1043,184| 165,662 
54,849] 295,623 53.361| 40,372| 2,363,899] 1,129,579] 273,325] 645,381 2,846. 
822,454] 358,763 875,403 ,924) 2,083,357 915,654| 226,075} 550,916] 55,776: 
¥,001,518} 467,421] 1,079,010] 87,061} 2,093,415 1,086,168] 269,318] 657,921) 60,671) 
*995,156| 466,074 79,6: 72/992). 2/445,300| 1,090,04!| 314,252! 671,097 70,294 
980. §18,797| 1,396, 92,1: 2,603,750} 1,138,3 402,606| 676,081) 84,057 
1, 011,570] 567,979] 1,469,056] 96,420) 2,310, 144} 1,176,481) 443,507) 7 7,248] 101,279 
"985,455! 517,997! 1, ‘311, "423| 93.255) 2,313,763) 1,252,407] 437,947] 753,373] 107,316 | 
Africa, 


pale $559,656,966; Oceania, $193,716,378; 


5,648. 
: rts from the United Kingdom in 1927 totaled 


mports 
1 tons; from Germany, 1,021,047; from 
eta 2498: from Central America, 1,342, 613. 


Imports from—Europe, $1,276,- 
ft ngares—Imp $85,455,475; South Ameri- | $107.31 


a Baie 997, 167: oy page: Oceania, 


30,874 
Unease sad oh 313, 762,813; N 
2B, et 252,407,100; poe America, 


Bo 


4 A mer- 
$427.948.268: 


Goid, Silver. 
cess of Excess. of Excess of 
Year on aa She = ee velit i 
:. ‘ : F r jlxports,|Imprts. or f 
or ee oe Imports. : Imports imports 
(=). J. (—). 
7,000 1,000 1,060 1,000 1,000 1,000 z 
Dohors. Dollars.| Dellars. | Dollars. |Dolars.| Dollars. rs. 
1900 54,135] 66,749 — 12,614} 66,222} 40,100} +26,122 + 662,304 
57,784 y 24 5,638] < 7} +244911 3, . +612,469 
+ 22,870} 1,445,990, +406,077 
+16,635} 1,569,71 +484,97: 
+24,048/ 1,622, +475, 867. 
+21,574] 1,731,298 +465,921 
+16,729} 1,905, +385,600 
+15,714} 2,040,268 Tet oee 
+9,614] 1,885, 677,014 
+11,404} 1,918,672 BEST esey 
+11,483} 1,982,395 + 314,396 
421/918} 2, 495,37 _ +561;824 
+23,561} 2,518,605 D85,582 
+26 909} 2638, 5: : 746,425, 
+ 25,644) 2. 33 515,220 
+19,115 + 1,374,660 
+38,332 + 2,599,140 
+30,791 3 +-3,131,264 
+ 181,470 } +3, 
d 38 88 +3 
oa — 11,668 ft 
922 — 7,999 =— 
923 : +0) — 1,985 , 
5 ze2etol 128 8 rary 
1925. . : 
1926 115,708} 213,504} | — 97,76 258] 69,596; +22,662) 626 
1927. -} 201,455) 207,535 —6,080f 75, 625 55,074) +20,551}- 86 
1928 (Jan. 1—June 30), gold exports, $45,518,031; | 1927 Jan. —Funé 30), ¥ 
in porte $82,976,300: aliver exports, $42,331,372: imports, $161,137,801! y, Bhla 
imports, $31,452,591. mports, $26,996,132. 
¢ UNITED STATES EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, BY LAND AND SEA. 


$14 United States—Foreign Trade, Pm ports and Exports: 


GOLD AND SILVER (AND MERCHANDISE) EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 
(Include coin, bullion, and ore. Balance of trade also shown.) 4 


(@igures show millions and tenths of millions ef dollars.) 
BY FISCAL YEARS, 
Exports. Imports. 


In In By 
By Amer. {Foreign eg Total. By 
Water: |Vossels.|V essels. Veh W. 


In In . 
Amer. |Foreign) Lead = ag 
ater. |Vessels./Vessels.| Veh. . |Vesséls. 


63.9] 10.0 70.5] 70. 66.0 94.2 
105.6] 26.4 107.1] 107.1}. 92.8) 14.3/...... $6.6 
99.6] 52.3 1781] 178.1). 139.6] 38.5)... 2.2: 784 
203.2] 71.9 261.5} 261.5 2.2} 59.2120... 113 
279.4) 121.0}. . 362.4) 362.2] 2282] . 134.0)... 63.0 
93.0[ 262.8}... 248.5} 248. P44b 172 Be oa 29.9 
199.7} 329.8]. . 462.2} 462.4] 163.2 33.1 
156.4| 501.8 7.3] 553.9} 540.8} 187.9 29.2 
109.0] 720.8 5.8] 667.9} 652.8} » 149.3 22.9 
82.0) 636.0] 24.2) 577.5) 556.4] 11239 20.3 
77.5} 747.4) 32.9) 789.3] 748.7| 124.9 16,7 
62.3) 695.3) 49.9] 732.0) 698.8} 108.2 15,5 
90.8) 1,193.2] 110.5] $49.9) 805.5] 104.3 12.9 
(ae oe Bb 0} 129.9) 1,225.1) 163.5} 1,117.5) 1,038.8] - 160.6 ; ~ 15.5- 
19i0,. <2. 1745-0] 1516.3]. 113-7] 1402.5) 228.7] 1556:9| 1466.5, 24711 1,319; § 10.0 
A915. . ws! 2,768.61 2,466.3} 290.61 2,175.71 302.2] 1,674.21 1,526.31 281.3 1,244.9 18.4~ 
saporee rts by water include Great, Lakes, hy sen and silver ‘are | included in Lengerent Says 
| 


ata on trade by land vehicles prior to 1875. 


BY CALENDAR YEARS, 


_ Exports (Domestic and Foreign). 
Ths (Millions of Dellars.) 

tal In In 

iv Amer, |F"reign Land 
Water.|Vessels.|Vessels.| Veh. 


1,434 
Percentage figures relate to water-borne imports and exports. 
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\ Exports im a 
Exports Imports mes. us 
Countries. From U. 8. To U. 5. Countries. Ra 
Dollars. Dollars. s = Pe, Dollars. 
“GRAND TOTAL \... :}#,864,809,773)4,184,378,182)) oe euseia in JoUrone.. 12,004,012 
< 2 oz 5.455.475 Ace ? 
NORTH AMERICA 11,252,407, 10 aie || Azores & Madeira Islands 1,820,329 — 
Gprndinresatc. sjece 2 ses 835,878,000 aS eee: 4 108, 907,107 
Greenland. .....5...5.% Fruze rer h "AoE: 
MG. Pet. < 280° “409 ore | Portugal. 
Nog and Ppeador eae 8,483,122 9,065.958]|| Spain... 34/351.200 
PRECIOUS. a's ease oz od 109,151,831} 137,815,044 pias ny ad sea riaee Poe oe! 596 
! Bere hee Gere. t atte > mee Te a ene aOe eNtalinrer a ieeeenes §35 
: Peepian Hoataras. 2,060,51 | Malta, Gozo & Cyprus Is. erat 
OE Te gage ae 1O'eseet | Turkey in Burope... 12,393,505 
Degemates 0b ceci. | Sane 848 Yugoslavia & Albania... 84.849 
eee shoots 6,949,830 
Seer oye pote: 34,051,031 | PSEA ich 5 Batten 1,256,892,34¢ 
PSAVAR OR: wtp e ees es 6,875,798 Ad 3,060,136 
‘i ABEL a, 58S Seteeie ’ 71 
J ritish— = = r 
Bermudas 3,775,7 mea: sat +O 080 
Barbados wii} 1,616,314 Doe 9] 7,526,586 
Teided and ‘Fobazo.|  $1929'860 Bene TL See geo] 9 Biaeegar 
Other British W. In.. | : 5,740,839 Turkey in Asia... 22... 7 7,676,046 
(Opt. {oe ee a Sera 55,382, Poe 7 
Dominican Republic... . 18,871,339) British ue weer eee Eee 
Netherland wee indies. papas ace: Malaya......-. 3674 153| 40'846039 — 
ts ea) 5703, evloi.c.4 = daze. 28 846, 
Hath, Republic ae ey: 11,071,336 Netherland Bast Fndtes: 096 
Virgtt: Talantds of 1. a ore Other Netherland i. 1 370, or oat 
517,997,167}| French Indo-China : 1 ‘ 
ee On 207 78eia68 Philippine islands 115,983;729" 
Go ae oe 48,716,31 87,803,351)| Siam... ....... BLY Sx 570,092 : 
Gopi Bich Rita 5 ee Other Asia... 4 ATS, 722. 
a Surinam (Netherlands 1,183, £12,396 He s ee 
Me Weng cc : 39123 45,984|| China... EE si. bro. 807 . 
| wVenemielay). aoinevs sd 34,742,927] © 28,597,511|| Hong Kong. «|. S878G0,8 AR D'68398F 
Arg 96,961,236 Seenien peter) 257 Sei sell 402 40s 184 
PGE ae eres, De 163,249,593] _96,961,236/|| Japan... . Cera 7,581,581 105, 
ea py = 2 ee 88, ner 737 203,017,937|| Soviet Russia in Asia. 835,0 872,780 
Sh de WANE 3 sieieg3] | 91.43 OCEANIA. ......; 54,530,874 
ese AE ae aa 24,078.24 Vel weaaiabe, Lt ene one 38,626,650 
R 4,934,865 227,518]} New Zealand. ......... 10.48 "214) > 1216 
‘ 37,888) 715) 61,857,438)| British Oceunia........ “38 
$ i 6,531, fae Bat 5 183, a French Oceania 2'087,302 ; 
a Ow 4 
4 ere ioe ne 5 AFRIGA........ 93,255,348 
ie.  RUROPE....5.... ,313,762,813} 1,276,246,9 , 
; ee "1| Algeria and Tunisia. ... * 4,650,456 
BW NAUIETIAS «cows cis o see 4,364,146] 10,611,063|| Egypt... 2... .2....00. 33,292,149 
SAC MENALIKE dec sme cle cw ie'a ss 116,201,318 72,240,477 Ftalian Agriea ass ccc.0s 10,595 
»  Crechoslovakia........ vi . 31,739,454!) Morocco... SS 731,794 
Mics Sars bia %e.! a 58,673,511 4,139,378)| Spanish Africa— 4 
Wiehe. any 228,746,05 167,787,970 Canary Islands... ...- 651,944 
SOE acorns 481,580,787] 200,554,291 Other Spanish Africa. . 600 
Tare 2 AS Seer 1,753,2 949,985 
mee Xoeland:..,,.. v4 202,151 825218!) Fthiopias <<). 6 3 ctien.e’s. 4 27,866. 
7 vs 10,882, 180 1,642,163|| Belgian Congo........ . 15,610,292 
5 eotherinnds 148,268,221 87,180,623|| British Africa—.. ! : 
. Norway"... . 23,361,290} 22,235,944 East... 14,399 
~  Bweden... 44,612,513) feeeh e South, 3 41, eae 
Switvertand. .. 10,122,6 45,864,356 West. 23/9 15,09) 
United Kingdom....... 840,066, 357,929,937 a oy 
Madagastar.. 26.02. : a 107, 965 
WHOIS. oe eee et 918,434) 431,767 Other French Africa. . 3 . 
’ Fi “UP ee ee 16,487,522! 8, 670; O66!) Liberia? vic ntrad ode on § 362,117 
peeve log aaa eee acne yet 4,469, 412|| Portuguese Africa— ' : 
sere RNA eae shee "5201397 Mozambique........ | 4 704,84 
a Poland gna ‘Toahbig aaa 9,260; $39 4,825,078]! Other Portuguese Afri 1 : 173, 10 ( 
ae meesr UNITED STATES AND LATIN-AMERIGAN COMMERCE. 
i Includes Mexico, Central America, Cuba Dominican Republic, Hayti, and South Amerieca.- ' 
YuAR Imports Ex Pet. YBAR Imports 
; ENDING | From Latin to Pain of ENDING | From Latin 
Ry , JUNE 30. Ameriea. | America. |Total}]} JUNE 30. a 
$167,180,295}19. ‘$110,674,490) 7. 94/}1915. 0.0.0. ; 
1981233744 24 118,772 L158} 7.98} 1916. 2. ef 
208,510,497|23 115,132,413) 8.33]|1917 
225,923,096 115,053,594) &.10])1918 
256,227,244/25 136,615,381) 9.35}/1919....... 1,126,7 . 
302,266,593 . 159, 156, 657} 10. 48 WO20 5 ey) tre j 
294,049,326} 23, 209) 043, S59/14 99) }1927.00. 00. : 
334,672,126) 23. 229/966,603]1y,23||1922. 1.1): : 
273, 176, 971}22 219,968,513) 11.82] /1923,...... 
3154,136 201,912,874) 12.1411/1924. 00... iw 
, 392,955,257/25 242,123,502)13.87]11925 . : 
7 371,300,2. 273,525,344] 13 .35}/1926. m 
‘ 423,037,208) 296,141, 13.43] |1927.. “a 
442,419,97 ¢ 323,775,885) 13.13) /1928.. us 
469,082, 667124. 282, 070, 153111 .931! os 
a 4 
a 
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, U. S. FOREIGN TRADE, BY ECONOMIC CLASSES. 
ad : BY FISCAL YEARS (ENDING JUNE 30 OF YEAR NAMED). 


a ; Domestic Exports. 


General Imports. 


Crude {Manutf’d; Semi- [{Finished|- Crude Crude |Manuf'd - |Fini 
ateri'ls. maton te: Foodst'fs| Manuf’s.|Manuf’s.|Mater'is,|Foods' fs. Foodst’ts. Nanra. Manure: 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Deliars. | Doliars. | Dollars, | Dollars. | Dollars 
1,984 6,082 10,821 4,079 | 30,999 
2,415 7.38 9,6, 5,152 | 35,735 
11,510 | 15 ,273 15,189 11,359 | 44,300 
11,711 18,012 4 26,163 | 95,312 
26,151 32,935 | 34,138 128,959 
39,692 5,744 | 59,838 172,129 
28,777 35,137 | 48,031 29,902 6,13 
55,615 54,081 96,082 55,569. | 173,615 
78,89. 19 |. 113,146. | 63,412 | 177,891 
131,862 | 100,297 | 118,125 | 110,779 | 196,587 
106,77 3,345 |. 102,938 i 182,543 
170,637 | 128,480 |, 133,33: 116,924 | 230,684 
180,940 | 141,377 |.107,026 6,487 | 199,543 
276,241 97,916 |.133,027 | 134,222 | 203,126 
9 389,16 146,131 |.145,356 | 177,828 | 252,373 
565,935 60 | : 2 566,271 | 144,777 |.181,566 | 285,138 | 367,723 — 
510,455 | 506,993 | 454,575 Bon seo 807,465 |-575,357 | 223/929 285,725 | 237,176 | 335,877 


BY CALENDAR YEARS (ENDING DEC. 31 OF YEARS NAMED). 


: Domestic Exports. General Imports. 
a ear 
_ Cal). |-Crude | Crude {Manuf'ed{ Semi- |Finisued| Crude | Crude |Manuf'd|--Semi-. |Finished 
4 4 Materi'ls.|Foods'fs. | Poodst’fs.| Manuf's.|Manuf’s./Mater'ls.| Foods’fs.|Foods'fs.|Manut's.|Manuf’s. 
¥ 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
3) Dollars.| Doilars. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Doltars. | Dollars. | Doliars. | Dolbars. | Dollars. 
ee. 421,284) 648,039) 912,262/2,625,364|1,029,358| 260,132} 338,707] 417,860] 345,578 
5 "762| 806,941] 1,315,242|2/705,845|1'286,079] 385,725] 351/553| 536,663| 392/44 
; E 405,820) 1,053,270 |2,069,242|1,233,697) 345,653 397,370) 649,585] 404/908" 
— ‘678, 1,962,6i 122,246 |2,563,505)1,701,057| 545,301) 555, 608,996] 493,203) 
4 pu 2et 1,116,605} 953,4! 204,858 1,783,534) 577,627) 1,238,139 A 876,725 
of ‘673,334 | 410,167/|1,626,849) 858,858) 300,1 311) 361,747) 620,051 
br 458,611} 587,987| 437,730]1,292,307]1,179,894| 329,809| 387,419] 552,677) 662,947 
$ 257,478 1292] 563,718] 1,477,759|1,406,797| 363/032 530/208] 720,729] 771,300 
92,691) 573,492} 610,668/1,588,052/1,258,256| 424,873 1,600 83} 749,346 
317,894| 573,753) 661,683|1,843,334|1,748,065| 494,800] 432,906] 755,085! 795,733 
335,062 3,005) 655,547|1,956,78411,792,292| 539,818 17,817 } 876,628 
m 421}107| 463,365] 699,842]1,981,217|1,601,361| 504/572] 450,593! 749,571| 878,281 
zs 


ic 


FOREICN TRADE BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS, 1927, CALENDAR YEAR, 


5 General General 
. Customs & Districts. Exports. Imports. Customs & Districts. Exports. Imports. 
Dollars. Dollars. 


174,567,615} 199,998,613 
120,609,917| . 47,139,691 
483, 766,302 
2,267,714 9,171,815 
855,629,956 perrgtnirs 


Rs ND TOTAL......|4, 864,805773/4,184, 378,182 
: ae 207 zi : San Francisco (San Fr’o) 


: * ist. 1 cone VTS 580|2,579,725,467 || Los Angeles (Los Angeles) 

ae, Adlantle Dist. = 142,26) "385 || Alaska (Juneau)......- 

2,180, ae posse (498, 33 Hawaii (Honolulu)..... 
8 


169 6,679,613 N’thern Border Dist. 

[he 726,043,449 2,042'477,730 Vt. (St. Albans)..... ws 
91,129,061| 204,485,086 |) St. Lawrence (Ogdensb’g) 
Rochester (Rochester) . . 

428,747,826) 194,456,917 || Buffalo (Buffalo) 


vn a alli le ck ee See ee 
oF 
» 
= 
ry 
g 
© 
i 


eiare.0s 21,064) 108, 720 || Ohio (Cleveland) 3 5 9 
ve en aN 08 370; 064 239227301 || Mich. (Detroit) 279,906,771| _91,319;661 
N.C. ton).... 12,288,390] 20,545,541 || Chicago (Chicago) . 17,718,083}  651,584,6; 
6. C. (Quarlestan wi..] 36,081,984] 11,701,978 || Wis. (Milwaukee) . 3068,814] _ 6,813.0 
See pics| TERI] AAG | BA REP is) gh OAR) aa 
a: aeS ee Mont. {dane (Gr, Falls) 6,312'027| —-:2,733,812 
ey 760, 285,377,292 
Gut onesie oe 4 /1.199.700,830 26 "914.415 || Interior Dist. .....|...2++-00+- 31,672,954 
Mabie iu (Mobile)... ..-: 54'010,668| 8,805,488 || Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh), |........- he 8,097,821, 
Nae Orisans (New Ori'ns) 370,600,328| 211,683, 803 Ken. (Louisville) ....+.|.++-eree- : 419,647 
_ Sabine (Port Arthur)... 59,003,5: 2, 612 || Tenn. (Memphis)....«.}..+.++- iocteas 
Galveston (Galveston): | 554,741,745] 35,888,972 Ind. pdianepolis) . re Gite pHa 984,000 
Border Dist.| 77,120,814] 27,622,578 |} Omaha (Omaha)....... 1,471,051 
2 Spree Gan Anvo)| 5 6,633,975| . 5,890,875 || St: Louis (St. Louis) 10,838,028 
El Paso Ant o).| oe ortois 7,190,385 |] Minn. (Minneapolis). 7.274.060 
Arizona iogaies ae 10, 515, 827 14,541, Seed oe che Xs, Se we a8 
1 Coa .. .| 506,174,703] 510,516,008 { 
wanes Bers i} 129, aE 113| 239,286,546 || Parcel Post.. ........ 27,786,504|......0 ney | 
Ore. (Portiand) '78°732/665| — 14,153,041 


: d its products, 251,303; rye, 183,-— 

4 Exports from the Port of New York in 1927 totaled | 243, ao igceh cheshlons, 182,045; ores, meétais and 
ps Biee. ores pes of cargo, by chief items by 677; paints a3 : thereof, a eat 31 358 cement. 
. ns 1,886,555; petroleum and products, 1,594,- 107,297; re a eae ook a ct bre ices 
S407 700, steel and manufactures thereof, 711,101; ns phosphates and fertilizers, 66,664; coal and 


_ wheat flour, 6 18 O86; te ,434;. cotton manufactures, 48°; 361; cotton, 
goes (mostly altos) ae POR ele ye bee aad Sides fa bber and manufactures, aut 8.696; 46,017 


SR 96,747; olf cake and jmesi, Oats, 46,633; corn, 42,004; logs an 


22 ag a5 igg_ pt 
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WATER-BORNE FOREIGN COMERCE OF PRINCIPAL UNITED STATES PORTS. 
(Calendar Years; United States Shipping Board Data; In Cargo Tons of 2,240 Pounds). 


EXPORTS 
1926. 1925. 1924. 


50,42 2 y 
134,516 100,743 428,775 124,679 
356,605 44,113] 900.794) | G18.380) 606.080 


1,753,722] 1,862,661| 3,238,571] 2,769,042! 3,371,136 
boon ee 9'468| 749,977} °714,385| '803,038| (746,234 
Beaumont, Texas 32,204| 727, 570,10. 237,539 6,598 
Bellingham, Wash. 62,198} 64,398 + x 26,306 
Boca Grande 234] 162,751} 123,654 127 
Boston 325,272! 334,362 "70 529:910| 399,006 
Brunswick, Ga 41/454 696} 47,860} _¥ 2,528 | 
Buffalo, N. ¥ 997.266] 853,571} 230,687} 586,957; 497,304 
Charleston, 8. C. 386,202} 191,893 25,999} 174,790 9.389 
Chester, Pa. 6,221 9) 18,11 82,7 208,77: 
Chicago, 99,125 135 281,439] 1,015,807) 1,345,399 
Cleveland, Ohio. 1497192] 1,077,439] 1,135,81 27,936} 1,087,193 
Conneaut, Ohio 91,145 77 045 113,493: 298, 
Detroit, Mich. 1,685 1,475 24/2001 22... esieeine hea 
Duluth, Minn. 326,862} 697,665| 283,624) 413,311}. 133,411 
Erie, Pa ‘ ; 73,087 arog 456,329 145,228} 620,021 — 
Escanaba, Mich.,.........-- 283,889] 29: 173,225 NTE eel ccs Sala ae 4 
Ste. trash 186,519 ‘s 15231 138,807| 111,780 25,230 
Fall River, Mass... 335 14 3,364 9,750 25,256 22/827 
Fairport, Ohio. . 581,945 188,828 221,430 Err tr 
ina, Fla. . 73 * i 5 ; 
Pronger ‘exas. 131,314 91,458 87,210 1308 


; 272,0: > : 5,374 167,841 
Houston, Texas..........--. 2,606,647] 2,183, 1,467,922! 1,352,240} 948,975 225, 
Pacer pe ALi. Loic. 120°716 S| ioe 8es] Mae gasl feotace| aerigesl  soetaee 
Key West, Fia........- ~s+--| 269,760]: 252,048} 286,557] - 277,830 -976].- LBL LT 240 
Lorain, Onto -| . 392,559 ‘ 174.874| 420862] _ 2071942 103)8\ 247; 
5,663,401 3,231,141} 3,199/63: 96,443]. . <3 EEZTO92E 
75.50 ; } 123,275]. 26% a Pu at 
115,500 137,200} 288,575) '5,528|-. 1 “169; 
15,699 8.358 9,234 5, ; 
49,056 687 91,601 29,907] 207,558] - 471,812 
647,047 .754| 715, 668,984] 488, 399, 
3,520/293 9,464) 3,676,263} 3,108,435] 3,701,438) 4,586, 
850,664 24,894) 1,178,975} 1,363,387 2,231,0 
412,484,523 :797} 12,007,691) 11,235,566] 10,6038, 1 052, 
1,909,461 491} 2,464,038! 1,590, M 4,029,951 
1,990 ,951 32,330 7,535 4 
70,314 4642] 178,702 :63 142,430] - 178,644 _ 
248938 .677| 285,288} _452:239] _ 177;709] | 151,706 © 
1,921°335 480} 2,303,188] 2,445,159] 2,669,281) 2,561,367) 
28,730 4543 3,05 22/6 15,092 +- 
1,082,579 932,841] 1,233,631] 1,052)799] 1,309,837] 1,515,394 
154,599 240,061 ¥ 609,416 A 
1,644,285 764,444) 1,284,556] 1,175,066} 1,208,445] 1,435,001 
-| "465,874 ¢ 240,0. 1,667 f F 
; «| 675,534) 5 : 385,224} 461/227] 608,478] 435,23 418,9' 
Sabine, Texas. .. 3 6,000 ‘09: 377,931] 335,363} 324/461) 541/027) 407). 
Sandusky, Ohio. .. -| 1,099,975 i 974,465}  491,416f 359,840! 165,043] 185,776 
San Francisco, Calif........: 21313630] : 1,860,265} 1,871,923} 2,103,609] 1,617,381] 1,387, 
Savannah, Ga......6....--. 419,140} "387 343/994) 365) 200,597! 241,496! - “329; 
Sodus Point, N. Y........... 136,925} 3 : 200,219] 108,385, 110,658 16,887 
Seattle, Wash........ Ra's 4 804,399 ; 545,737 15] 656,135} . 609, 571,287 
Superior, Wise... 2... . 1,158,197 445,510] 669,262} 682.958} 414/079 7,663 
‘acoma, "W! ae tivedove 86,986 454,880 606, 469, 304,1 
Tampa, Fla... ......0.. 725,673 578,3 508,499} 554,179) 439,164] 4387339 
Texas City, Texas. 19,579 2.375 7,044]. 270,245) 9412 282, 
Toledo, Ohio. -} 1,8632509 é -o71} 1,101,751} 854,973} 1,100, 837; 
Wilmington, N. C, 7 32,954 22,699) 19,917 ya 19,691 ee 
All Others.......5.. 1,001.28: 800,332] 748,020] 657,018 1383} 446,613] ° 220,057 
BDGRAST Ry Rebate kis 406 ce 56,901,433] 67,733,656|49,693,130|52,267,81 


628,927} 42,730,289] 48,663,926 | 


CARGO TRAFFIC ON CHIEF AMERICAN CANALS (CARGO TONS), 


Detroit River. Sault Ste. Marie. Duluth-Superior. ee 
73,626,602 | 771,204,055 | o2.geezis |) eee iv eas 
4 1294, 2,363, 54,010, : 
66,951,231 745,167,201 | 53,477,276 595,019,844 


78,671,208 859,089,591 
85,376,705 927,191,016 
69,810,853 800,032,375 


16.036 ; 

471,309°736 

53,746,358 | 537,514'9 
895,681 444037, oS 


907, 
pe erges 


, . 


RON 
FEORO Ms bs ete 


95,003,604 
97,188,281 1,319,816,856 


i 
85,679,087 | 1,063 
83,354,064 | 1 


“OND! 
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WATER-BORNE FOREIGN COMMERCE OF PRINCIPAL UNITED STATES PORTS. 
(Calendar Years; United States Shipping Board Data; In Cargo Tons of 2,240 Pounds). 


IMPORTS. 
Porta. 1927. 1926. 1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Anaco BU GRN, waicubet ow on 113,655 88,496} 110,304) 124,292 89,24 
Ashland, Wise.............. 143,734 $1349] _ 119°077 629 Sa7i3 = Oe oes 
2,849,982] 2,467,574 
329 
35 
107 
76,252 
ot Vit TT Nee fe eee 520831 aa'o4s| 18°60. 
eveland, Ohio. 267,967 “ : 
Detroit, Mich. - rt eases re 
Duluth, 7115,472 63,774| _ 66,409 
Case uke 369,823] 413,351| 110,978 
Everett, Wash. . $35s ae 5,6 2 5723 3,738 if 1,325 1056 coats 
WAG ao Fk moo hs : 5,173 133 5 627,105| 769,880] 629,895 
Fairport, Ohio.........2.... 7, ; 2: ay 34/392 80;790}> Chcmaras 
7 Si ne 454,033 218,011 76,298 
Ga veston, Texas Te ae eee 1,674,738] 1,585,063] 1,938,926 
Gulfpo RROORS S85. Oy, 24,789 12,92 ; 
Brome. “DESHS ~ .o. . ee ees 448,273 303,591 190,231 
Jacksonville, Fia.... ........ 403,051 312,520} 208,217 
Key West, Fla............... 194'063| 163,933 
Los Angeles, Calif 490,62 219/214] 226,451 
Miami, Flas... ...- 58,893 34/801 12; 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 2/000 13,555} _69,774 
Mobile, A 95,812) _ 209,539 887 
New Orleans, La. 2 4,174,806] 3,442,603] 3,165,917 
Newport Ne Soa * dol 1 201, 7| "102/240 33,375 18,853. 
New, York, Ni. Y.c.--. +... 2: 963, 11,717,327|18,030,729| 9,223,079) 
Be VAleas Roa. - abe ee¥ 2 94/323 : 701 354,555 498,531 232,701 : 
; Apes ee, +e coe eo +4 267 F 
Oswego, N. Yaa 2 az. --\ 2004 r )26,0: p 5,654 6 : ; : 
ees AREAS oo ois: orles : 9 95,440 295 37,900 39,013 69,612 48,974 
' Philadelphia, Pa... .. 2.22... 5 : 3,903,360] 3,667,677| 2,418,751 
Port Angeles, Wash......... 7| °142,618 44,753 36,19 632 7 
Port Arth 1,763,417] 3,174,660] 2,589,504 
319983 5,39 "041 
Portiand, Oreg... 93.284 1,40) / 
Providence, R. 763,847| .399,479|......> 
Rochester, N. Y. 142'549| 110,302| 117,924 
LS VS OR eee RRS tl PREP RS 158] 109,260 908 
Sandusky, 102,087 143,024 19,468]  _ 85,591 . 
i 981,020 : 963,765} 978,793). 730,278 © 
Savannah "436 498/230} 282,158] 173,60: 
Seattle, Wash. 340,082] 259,754] 201,032 
Superior, W: 26, 40,091 
Tacoma, W. 313,185| 225,938] 146,341 
Tampa, Fla. 305,108} 167,654 13,344 
Texas City, Texas 260,408] 290,921 72,097 
Toledo, Ohio 277,646 ; 70,735 
Wwiln nee Del... 58,64 139196 199'749] 104,837 
m: nm, 640 . ’ , * 
z 190,059] 148,273 50,286 
473,197} 284,801] 125,345 


EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE BY STATES OF SHIPMENT. 
(Figures gathered by the United States Department of Commerce.) 


. 3. Doliars. ; 
Te oto 789 1 54||Florida... 27,995,559 25,491,301 ye Aa 


"954 A 52||Oklahoma. 6,836,440| 30,824,994 "105, 
etre: Kansas...| 2 27°772,302| 34,272,793 
Kentucky. 30,981,809| 32,564,159 
Arkansas. . 2: 33, 934 44,262,088 
Rhode isl . 15,514,152| 15,824,629 
Nebraska . 15(745,829| 22,644,905 
Porto Rico 287'683| 10,809,363) 9,557,970 
‘Arizona... 8,084,747 624,468 
N'w Ham. 6,665, 144 156,624 
§||Maine.... 828 6,345,198 108,536 
Montana.. 7,902,859) 113,827 
goats qaueae) Eataal 
Wyom 4 , * . . 
aware 4'310'620| | 4'478,200 
2,705,122 3,212,830 
4,544,315 3,214,565 
3,002,294| 4,129,871 
2,251,6' 1,912,707 
1,098,790 1,071,329 
Sena 1,107,206 1,052,197 
1,355,009 4040,93: 
3,255 52 -,639 
480,515 355,040 


5 488 1,028;207 903,614 
84;286,099 [Reon leet Lites (or ere ee Fee eee 
ue Se'oee 264 Total... |4,758,721,078!4,713,653,066'4,819,041,495 


Value of imports. 
Value of imports. ; j is. 
————_—_—_— Commodity ane rank. aS, ; 
Commodity and rank 1927. 1926. 1927. ;~ 1926 | 
poe ne bey eae g 
1,000 1,000 i _ 
390.36: eg 51. Cotton cloth.. $ | Be meter 
Recreeitsac 390,365 a Si erste : ; 
2. Crude ruts, Te intexe (8.1%)| 339,875] 505,818}; 52. Wheat......-...+-..2+-++- Pree et 
3. Coffee (6. 3%) eats tee ia ° 264,275| 322,746|| 53. Alum. metal, scrap, alloy. 15,3 19 
4 Cane sugar (6.2%)......-.. 258.155] 232,530|| 54, Cotton wearing apparel..... 13,901) 13.284 
5, Std. newsprint paper (3.1%)| 131,489} 123,982 55. Wool noils, flocks, mungo, ete. 13,683 19.503 
6. Dressed, und‘d furs as hil -| 123,630} 107,250|} 56. Books and other printed mat.| 13.159 rigs s 
7. Raw hides, skins (2.7%) 112,846] 96,811 57. Manila or abaca, fiber...... 38 be 
g. Fin bars, bi’ pigs.etc. (2. AG) 100,865| 104.793|| 58. Refimed copper....+:...---- 13,105 oan 
9. Wood pulp (: 1%). SAE CRG ate 85,842) 91,231 59. Cot. laces, embroideries, ete, 12,476 1 i 
10. Unmanuf' a wool (2. oe): 82,933| 106,721 60. Jute and jute Putts... <2<.cee 12,154 et 
11. Crude petroleum (1.9%) 78,609] 79,308|| 61. Chinese nut, or wood, oil. 11,810 a j 
12. Unmanuf'd eee (1.8%). 74.613! 60,570|| 62. Lead bullion and base bullion 11,737 
13. Burlaps (1.6%)...----.---. 67,249| 82,238}; 63. Rags, paper stock, exc. cad 11,306} 16,099 
Bee oe aa 60,421] 53,464|| 64. Platinum. iL igs} 11.804 
15. Cocoa, or cacoa, bns (1.4%)| 56,816| 42,749}| 65. Palm oil.... ,040 iets 
16. Diamonds, inc. indus. (1.8%)| - 54,356} 66,372]; 66. Molasses. pam aeey! per Sa ate 
17. Unrefined copper aie. .| 51,954) 56,101 67. Leather gloves Se es 569 aaa 
18. Boards, planks, deals 12%) 49,497) 55,363|| 68. Topped pet., inc. fuel oil.. 10,176 pee 
19. Unmanuf‘d cotton (1. 1%)" 45,669| 46,240|) 69. Field, garden, flower seeds. . a 9,523) 11,648) 
CS Ty Ee a a 37.780| 41'383|| 70. Straw hats, bonnets, hoods. 9,055} 10,272 
WUE GARCE cc co cv'eis vieciee eo 37,436| 28,622 71, SHE waste. ..2-. . fee ecie cee ,650 9.808 
ia TH ee See 35,428| 34,343 72. Manganese Ores....-...--+- 8,487 11,071 
BUMBHATIADAR GTS 2.26 tases s+ 34,269} 31,684|| 73. Silk wearing apparel ~....| 8,479) 8, 
By Poniticers, exo. ulis.cai & aa] 38710] 26;457||, 75. Soaps ana toilet preparations Pissl = ast 
of soda & r 5. Soaps bees ¥ 
36. cml Seas vie ‘ a + .-| 28,192] 31,349|] 76. Unmanufactured asbestos. . 8,150 8,143 
27. Woven Peprics of linen, hemp} 26,758} 25,356 77. We ait ie, 2a oc cin eae 7,942 8,924 
: 28. Fresh and dried vegetables. . 24,591) 25,031 78. Cigars and cheroots... 884 re 
29. Ren ane _ 34 Oe -| 24,500} 21,084]; 79. Nick. alloy in pigs, oth. fo depo 7,857 
30. Coal-tar products .} 23,987! 19,806}| 80. Linen laces, embroid., ete... 7,536 6, 
31. Coconut ofl..... 22’900|° 22’088|} 81. Iron and steel pipes and tui 7,261 5,612 
$2. Gasoline, naphtha, etc 22,773| 24,553 2 ELRGIE . Whe: dels skis tlleoa eee etiatae Z2a0| 9,748 _ 
33. Woyen wool fabrics........ 2,285) 20, 3; Brstles. sews cnlgs snk eee 6,972 686 - 
34. Wool carpets..........-+.. 21,503] 21,099}| 84. Bulbs, roots and corns...... 6,899 Oe > 
BEMIOVED csi s cnce sc seise deve 20,641; 23,513} 85. aa matin Coder« on hs raeigneaee 6,693 8, 
MUTE ROGCEEY cc ccc citic dejo cue paene's 20,1987 19,286]] 86. Almonds..............-0.% 524: 7,804 
7. MOCK s sien sie so 2 6.5. canine ees 20,088} 16,388{| 87, Pasontial and distilled oils. . 6,449. 6,573 
th ellac, * other gums, resins. 20,036} 20,309]} 88. — vegetables. ...,.... 6,267 5,442 
CE COCR Beene anand 19,070} . 32.2081) 89. Chicle. . 2% 2.2 2.5 ds nec od 6,156 6,204 — 
40. Copper ores, conc., matte. 18,997} 19,065]} 90. Peat, Sy strung or set. 6,078 5,357 
41. Rayon. (artificial silk) m‘f'res}| 18,691{ 13,899|} 91. Iron ore...........-.....>- 6,068 5,876 
42. Sisal and henequen fiber. . 18,219} 21,762|} 92. Tian “lax handkerchiefs. . 5,970 4,948 
. Broad silks, exc. pile fab....| 17,862) 18,627|/ 93. enoeany® eS SES ae 5,897 5,309 
. Edible olive oil. 2 17,577{ +13,901|| 94. Iron and steel struc. shapes. P32 3,923 
45. Glass and glass products : 17,033} 20,875}} 95. Modicival and pharmac, prep 5,423 5,896 
46. Wool wearing apparel...... 16,869| 14,6441; 96. Straw hat materials........ 5,234 4,885 
B POWOOM at ohh Sc ae ase 16,484] 14,176|| 97. Desiec. or prep. coconut.... 5,228) 4,458 
oshe Bre Batic. Nomi ss 16,365 a 98. Leather boots and shoes.... 200 3,381 _ 
Sausage casings............ 15,832| 16,493)} 99. Potassium, com., carb., ete 5,175 4,765 
co Coes ates. CL ee 15,625} 14,985|| 100. Eggs and egg albumen..... §,174 7,288 
value of returned American merchandise in | personal effects in 1927 was $7,988,000, as compared 
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100 CHIEF IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES. 
(Figures in parentheses after name of commodity indicate percentage of total value of imports. ) 


ir. wos $28,811,000, as compared with $29,713,000 | with $8,244,000 in 1926. Data supplied by by Chamber _ 
im 1926. The value’ of imports of household ‘and | of Commerce of the United Sta 


VALUE OF IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION AND DUTIES. 
, Ad Vat. | Ad Val. 


(  - 3 eS Se SS ea 
YDAR Free, Dutiable, Total, Per Cent. Total eee of nets D'ty Peo 
(Fisoal).| Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. of <} Duties, ee and r Cap. 
Free. Dollars. pDutla le ; Dunebls, Dollaee 


1908....| 625,704,745] 657,415,920/1,183,120,665| 44.43 |282,582,895| 42.94 23.88 
qeaaets* +«+|. 599,375,868} 682,265,867|1,281,641,735| 46.77 |294,667,054| 43.15 22,99 


191 761,353,117| 785,756,020|1,547, 109,137 49.21 |326,561,683; 41.52 21,11 
W911....] 776,963,955] 750,981,697|1,527,945,652| 50.85 |309,965,692| 41.22 
1912. °..| 881,512,987). 759,209,915/1,640,722,902| 53.73 |304,899/366} 40.12 18.58 
1913, ..,} 986,972,333) 779,717,079|1,766,689,412| 55.87 {312,509,946| 40.05 17.69 
1914. .., Papraneecs 754,008,335) 1,906,400,394| 60:45 |283,7191081| 37.60 14.88 
1915... .|1,032,863,558)  615,522,722|1,648,386,280| 62.66 |205,946,842| 33.43 12.49 
1916. .., Pea teets 683, 153,244)2,179.034,601| 68.65 |209;725.801| 30.67 9.62 
1917... .|1,852,530,536| 814,680,485|2.667,220,021| 69:46 |221'659/066| 27.18 8.31 
ac ale 2117, 655,366) 747,338,621/2,864,893,987| 73.91 180,589, 834) 24.11 6.30 
1918, fh, “martes 303,079,210/1,452,961,006| 71.14 73,928,070} 24.39 5.09 
1919. “BT 82/009 1,116,221,362|3,829,966,446| 70.84 (237,456,680) 21.27 6.20 
1920. 115,958,238] 1.985,865,155|5,104,669,713| 61.08 |32 645,565 6.4 6.38 
1921. 564, ,455|_ 992,591,256|2,556,869,711| 61.18 292,396,752} 29.55 11.44 
192 0,127)1,185,613,136|3,073,853,26: 61.43 |450,823,359| 38.02 “44.67 
148,317|1,566,621,499/3,731,769,816| 58.02 |566,136, 36.14 15.17 
118,167,861/1,456,943,421/3,575,111, 59.25 |544, 3 15.24 
2,708,827,667)|1,467,390,501/4,176,218,068| 64.86 |551,852,989| 37.61 13.21 
‘g 7,736|1,499,968,523|4,408,076,258| .65.97 |590/045;299| 39 134 13 39 
8,949!1.483,030,85114, 163,089,800! 64.38 574,838,964! 38.76 13.81 


sie for calendar year 1918 are for last six months of that year. 


rts and imports for consumption for | name of the im en 
2 sere oe po Dp port entry made at 


at the customhouse, — 
I differ to the extent that the value of | and implies that the goods have been deli inte - 
citron for warehouse for the period differs from the | the uated 'y of the z S eines 


importer and thai uti *: 
value of withdrawals from warehouse for consumption. | been paid vB the dutiable portion. Ere ce si rs 
The term “entry for consumption” is the technical Some of them may be a’ rer exported. 
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3 100 CHIEF EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES, 
2 after name of commodity indicate percen f 
, eS. eee pat by the Ch Chamber of Commerce of the U. S.) Se eee 
Value of exports. 7 
Commodity and rank ‘Sdo cerned sat tires Commodity and rank pbk 
P 1926 1927 1926 
Déllare ponars. | Detter 
* ollars. ars. . 
1. Unmnftrd, cotton (17.4%) . 814,429/|51. Structural iron and steel..... 13,239] 15,337 
Zs 2. Autos., parts, access., exe. tires 52. Mining and quarrying mach. 13,186 14,857 
8. 2%) Le oo Pee AAA 320, ev OPA. ETUC S 6s co ce eee : 12,614 10,635 
A Wheat ib ay SE A : 54. Leather boots and shoes 2,490} 12,853 
- Gasoline, naphtha, ete. (4.4% se 263,: 55. Lead pigs, bars, etc.... 12,424 9,412 
+ 35. Leaf tobacco (2.9%).. é 36. : 12,302} 11,178 
; R'‘f'd copper bars, ete. (2.6%) . . Accounting and caleu. mach . 11,475 8, 
7. Coal — aes (24. . | . 203, 58. Hides and skins, except furs.. 11,466} 10,833 
8. Lard (1.9 2,0: 59. Textile machinery,.......... 11,466} 10,406 
Rete range and hap i 9%) ba ORIN Son a8 as SOE 11432] 197840 
Lubricating oil (1.9%). Gis Reinet sugars. si 5.cisaay 10,301 7,570 
. Boards, planks, scant. (1.8%) 6, Cee MOUSEL TS ieee wei wav awit 10,233 @ 
. Wheat flour (1. ir ae 332 : . Turpentine spirits........... 9,899{ 11,166 
Illuminating oil (1.7 t i ee ee ee Seon 9,742 Sh 
4. Cot. cl., duck tire tab . . Caus. ie borax, sodium com 9,675 8 
Tr. and st. pL. sh., ete. (1 . Oleo oil 9,599} 11,785 
Leather (1.1%)....... ‘ f A : S 9,182 8,79. 
ae and fuel oil (i kit, + SP j 8. Iron and steel bars and heey is 9,083 11,389 
J 2 aera 282||69. Perfumes, other Beals prep. 8,991 8, 
= rere Ss * 27, 70. Sewing machines............ 8,964 8,683 
te ee rr ee 2 10,371||71. Glass and eed products..... 8,881 9,171 
EE eee ae 7A\|72. Sela alles lS ee BREE G 8,849 6,857 
if 3 73. Brass and Le a ingots, etc. 8,775 4,944 
Iron and steel tubular prod. 74. Cotton mill waste........... 8,647 6,078 
Un and ft 75. Pumps and meets. pois iale atoite 8,549 8,187. 
Crude petroleum............ 76. Electric batteries. .......03. 8,352 7,138. 
Cured hams and shoulders. . . 77. Petroleum asphalt........... 8,325. 3,184 
27. Bks, maps, pict, other prt, mat 78. Silk hosiery....... Sipe 8,020 8,995 
EE Wiitcie Sas icles 7,863 8,402 
ee SR eee 1820 8,826 
Z ¥ 7,806 6,863 
Be cae as Uwiele Se . Bauxite, other alum 
“Ny Peet eee 20,42 : Poh aati tare 7,800 4,741 
33. Power driv. metal-work mach. 20. : . Eggs in the shell............ 7,738 7,682 
4. Medicinal and pharm. prep . : x : - and cured meats. ...... 7,558} 11,519 
3 perc. znd convey. mach. } § oe ss an pa We auto Vere mee 
otographic goods...-..... t . Rayon manufactures. ....... f A 
Se : eee es 19,904 . Logs and hewn timber....... 7,333 6,086 
Sg Ga Peer ae $ nae ee 254 7,024 
par or ae . Int. combus. eng., exc. auto. . 7,105 9,1 
cS ene . Electric motores... 66.50 cam 6,999 7,218 
he ORE Aa . Cop. wire, inc. insul. 6,882 7,0 
. Sausage casings 6,827 8,104 
. Steel rails. . 6,795 7,643 
ot 2 Sa ae 6,794 6.139 
6,261 6,232 
Se Roe ee 6,026 6,358 
Patel sey wee 6,000 5,923 
epee dance. 2 98: Cottonseed off). ..+1 s+... 6,938| 4,090 
ie “oe See 17,898/|99. Canned Meats............. B 
Condensed, evap. powd. milk. 640} _14,627||100.. Air compressora............ 6,873 4,665 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 
(COMPILED BY BUR. FOR. AND DOM. COMMERCE, U. 8. DEPT. OF COMMEROE,) 


The ined ’s principal The increase in the value of exports indicates an 
Sone 927 oe Oe 0 millions increase of the quantity —_ ‘there wes a decline 


ns in 
ee aoltars, i enieb was 4.4% more than in the year | in world price levels during 19 
1926. i 


FOREIGN TRADE BY COUNTRIES (MILLIONS OF DOLLARS). 
Exports. Imports. Exports. 
1927. | 1926. } 1927. 1926. | 1927. 


4,808.7 seine mon are gag Ware eee 


as 4.0 eeoee 
Be ee eae eee ee al aeniaga Gari 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 


a 8 
,065.0|| Switzerland . 352.71 _ 386.0 

81 2, ee ee United Kingdom | 3,777.2] 4,044.8 
1/496.9| 1,186.1} 849.3] ‘891.0 


Soom i> Oo aac 


8 
wo 
ie) 


do. 
ee 
& 
O26 
tbo 


‘The agereg: ports The $11,000,000 decline in the exports from India 

ounted ee milli se de ede eh oan must be ptiributed to the lower price levels of cotton; 

. The 1 Bs bea Seen wa tic ha of exrorts ee ao by s Jay pan, the decline is due to lower 
@ case 0} 

ares Malaya reflects the decline of rubber prices in our nan to the disturbed condition of the 

: slatic mar 


te 


BELL TELEPHONE STATISTICS. 


(Compiled by Chief Statistician American Telephone and Telegraph Co., N. Y. City.) 


Telephones in Bell System. 


~ | parpemer pat Gomecty | Emplvosie| of Wire, | Delp, 
mh, Bell Owned ;Bel! Connect- Employees. ry) 5 By > 
os é Telephones. | ing Phones. Total. : Messages. 
5,584,853 142,527 17,475,594 23,574,000 
968, "151,22 : 18'505,545 | 26,003,000 - 
e343 400 2 19,850,315 29,420,000 
22,610,487 31,854,000 
23,281,150 31,068, 
24,162,999 30,453, 
5,377,404 33,162,000 
27,819,821 35,027,000 
30,616,522 |» 38,354,000 
4°523, 42'792,000 
39,893,619 45,816,000 
45,473,540 48, a 


56,822,895 55,196,000 
Employees, mi ting companies; messages are for pre- — 


a ear. 
ee TELEPHONES IN THE UNITED STATES, JAN. 1, 1927, BY STATES, 


(Statistles by Chief Statistician American Telephone and Telegraph Co.) _ 


pee = Statistics bY ee oned 1 Beate) a) aeRoncis 
State. Phones. State. | Phones. State. Phones. State. Phones. Sate. Phones. 
Ala. .... 115,400] |I1l. ..... .| 1,603,300 460,400||N. C.... , Tex. > er 590,100 
Ariz....< 31,700}|Ind..... 536,700 76,500 ae: Utah: =< 61,100 
Nec cpetd 117,400)| Lowa 564,300 642,100}|Ohio....| 1,078,400); Yt. ...-- 59,900 
Cal.....| 1,126,400}|Kan 387,800 56,900 aie 270,000}| Va... ... 177,500. . 
Col... ,900}| Ky. 220,100 285,800 eee af Wash... 286,100 
Conn 275,200)|La...... 130,500 12,200 333, W. Va... 142,100 
7,600|| Me. 128,600 _81,500)/R. I... wi abies 499, 
D. of C.. 137,300]| Ma... 191,700 558,200]/S. Cis. 62,900|| Wyo. ... 27,400 — 
Fla.....|  °158,100}|Mass.... 843,200 20,800 ——— 
Gas... 166,400|| Mich. .:. 675,600 2,442,300 U. S. .| 17,746,000 
Idaho-. . 53,700 


Fdahowa! 5 53,7005 eee TBS ORSE 

The number of telephones in this country on of systems or lines, 57,253; miles of wire, 37,265,958; - 
Jan. 1, 1926, by the same authority as above, was | estimated number of messages OF talks, 24,647,- 
16,935,918. 560,860; number of central offices, 19,260; number - 
The U. Census Bureau count of pbones is as | of employees, 312,015, of which 207,582 were fe-«— 
re ope et ae 2,371,044; (1917), 11,716,520; | males; salaries and wages paid in the year, $352,- 
(1922), 14,347,395. | 925, 570; revenue, $684,923,557; investment in plant -- 
Other 1922 U. S. Census Bureau data—Number ' and equipment, $2,205, 183, 150. 


t 


TELEPHONES IN THE WORLD. 


Telephones:here and abroad in 1927 numbered Total World, 29,378,430. 
approximately: Telephones in chief cities—New York, 1,502,376; 
North America: United States, 17,746,168; Canada, | Chicago, 848,017; London, 532,066; Berlin, 428,949; — 
2,201,088; Central America, 20,283; Mexico, 57,563; | Los Angeles, 307,471; Paris, 284,261; San Francisco, 
West’ Indies: Cuba, 65,216; Porto Rico, 13,374— | 229,935; Toronto, 163,744; Montreal, 150,681; Cin- ~ 
other and total, 19,130,357. cinnati, 145,707; Hamburg-Altona, 143,755; Wash- 
South America: Argentina, 204,463; Bolivia, 1,824; | ington, D.C., 139,032; Milwaukee, 129,151; Tokio, 
Brazil 105,209; Chile, 36,860; Colombia, 18,875; | 125,649; Copenhagen, 124,021; Minneapolis, 119,666; 
Beuador, 4.518; Paraguay, 413; Peru, 13,229; Uru- | Stockholm 111,485; Vienna, 98,226; Sydney, 94,812; 
aye 2 915; Venezuela, 12,732—other and total, penn dreg., 90,161. 
746. is e number of telephone conversations in thi 
Europe: Austria, 158,429; peleien 176,572; Bul- | world in 1927 was 35,038.736,000, of which 23,700.49 
8 28,956; Denmark, | 000,000 were in the United States, 2,283,50°,000 in 
$21,109; Finland, 98,556; France 818,971; Germany, | Japan, 2,052 351,000 in Germany, 1,844,000,000 in . 
2,688,495; Great Britain and No. Ireland, 1,511,589; | Canada, 1,217,105,000 in Great Britain end North ~ 
Greece’ 6.328: Hungary, 114,660; Irish Free State | Ireland, 687,243,000 in France, 664,483,000 in Swe- 
Mareh 31, 1927), 23,830; Italy (June 30, 1927), | den, and the rest elsewhere. 
72.433; Jugo-Slavia, 28,378; Latvia (March 31, The number of telegrams sent in the world in 
927), 34,193; Netherlands, 225,348; Norway, 175,- | 1927 was about 495,000,000, of which 215,000,000: 
500, Poland, Reg he teh eval ooo were in the United States. ' ie hy rede 
74> Russia, 409; Spain, 131,519; Sweden, he tele h and cable companies in 
450,646; Switzerland, 210,486—other and total, | operated 252,991 miles of pole line, carrying 13531880" 


8,080, rey milk { singh 
8,080,622; ch India (March. 31, 1927), 45,898;| Ocean cable ego R ey 


1 SE Ocean cables totaled 76,711 nautical miles. 
other and total, a a} oe 31, 1927), 648,091 Messages Ua es in we year abl ite 
Africa: t, 37,705; Unton of South Africa, 88,- come: Was , £ + Ota i 
80 athier and rot 3 ab. ss Alivia, 88 Peer was from telegraph traffic. Sea 
ceania: Australia (June 30, 1926), 403,616; Dutch Ixpenses of operation totaled $127,990, a 
esa a MSU Ua SAG Rien | tre oo. 800 waa 
! ; 307; Phiippine Islands, 17, Assets, 469, 
~—other anid total, 624,608. yiatie sei enipnehe batman | 
SUBMARINE CABLES HERE AND ABROAD. J , Saat 
EAT No, No. dt aan 
, Company. . ... | Cables.) Mileage. Company. Cables.| Mileage, 
All America Cables, Inc........| 46 -| 24,894 || Halita ay 
Commercial Cable Go.......--+ 26 25088 || British. par Ln worts Ma eer 
Commercial Pacific Cable Co... . 6 10,059 Pacific Cable Board KS 
Commercial Cable Co. of Cuba. . 2 11553 || German Atl. Cable Go... ... 
Western Union Telegraph Co... - 30:350 || U. 8, & Haiti Teleg. & Cable Co. 
Fr. Cable Teleg. Dane 29 14,657 U.S. Military Cable (Alaska)... 
African Direct T' ‘ 8 2,882 West African Teleg. Co. wee 
oes os h ance Pv p mo rey W. Indies & Panama Teleg. Co. 
tn he ee eleer BG 2 1 Italian Cable ‘Co... i. sisi abesiees 


fastern Teleg. Co......... ‘ 


67 
Ss 4 v4 
Great Northern Teleg. Go...:.. 110 pert Total. cc ccevesreeseweeese 


2 ae Oe 


x : 


VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED AT UNITED STATES PORTS. 


1928 (Jan. 1—June 30) total, 71,140,429 (Jan. I—June 30, 1927 was 68,365,672.) 
The lowest American percentage was 19 in 1880, 1881, and 1882; the highest was 91, in 1825. 


“ 


NET TONNAGE OF VESSELS CLEARED AT U. S. PORTS IN 1926 AND 1927. 
(Calendar Years. Ships engaged in foreign trade only, with cargo and withcut) 


1,156,721| 1,334,604 2 983,184 
611,494] °620,705| 123,979 532,983 
2,397,309) 2,372,864 1:5 1,949' 569 
3}149'570} 3,597;350| 1,021,316 2449/7904 
247,247| '271,432| "57; 184,646 
2,290,013] 1,737,770| 243/034 1,669,967 
1,490,767| 1,611,551| 431,378 1,139,3: 
98,7 344/412 :836 356,50 
wae Rie 65,2201, os one Valles boceh ds bec te a ae 
76,564] 110,972 1,586 110,972 
500,577| 602,632} 72,759 520,814 
, 436,115] 490,852 1550 : ; 451/610 
9,705,379}14,516,644| 9,645,029| 2,048,132] 1,978,304|12,526,906| 7,727,076 


= tes United States—V essels Entered and Cleared. $23 
eee ee ees ear te) seven Feet eee: 2 Ty RS 


; Year Year 
¥ i American. Foreign. (Fiscal). American. Foreign. 
* Net Tons. | Pct. | Net Tons. | Pet. Net Tons. | Pct, t 
ie 1900... .... 12,344,570 | 22- | 44,099,576 | 78 |/1915...... ge69n736 | “29 6.901.818 | “7 
a) eee 12,798,652 | 21 | 46:789!262 | 79 5,829,742 | 34 | 681143163 | 66 
© 1902... 1. -| 13,782;755 | 23 | 47/315,759' | 77 37 | 64,678,782 | 63 
ee 9190800550: 881,809 | 22 | 48)528/022 | 78 42 | 52,980/156 | 58 
1904 13,320,547 | 22 | 46:647.438 | 78 51,855,601 | 56 
r 632 | 23 | 47:857:126 | 77 51 | 53,253,160] 49 
% 15,193,223 | 22 | 52°746:676 | 78 49 | 70,124,833 | 51 
4 16,208,213 | 22 | 56,404,100 | 78 48 159.285 | 52 
=: 16,908,434 | 22 | 59:922'457 | 78 ae 46 |.72,196,133 | 54 
f 17,263,189 | 22 | 59:991/430 | 78 24.2355 1) 581315, 43 | 77,225:010 | 57 
¥ 17,697,062 22 62,244,602 78 1025 SENS 57,733,209 | 41 | 81:134,736 | 59 
446, 665, P2025 ..% 773, 922,42 
Dior c.s |) eee | RSEEE | FE CaM cacao | a5 hoosee ist | as 
Bee POLE ,018, 72,7 7 26S C5505 55,422,826 | 35 |100.552, 
me, 1914. -- 2: 27:470,703 | 26 | 79,101/283 MIST 59,082,289 | 3934 90,667,886 6036 


787,838]  883,0' 369,159 1,117,457 
9,585,640}10,898,766} 6,464,420 3D7,219 
3,815,628] 3,946,009} 2,698,366; 2,282,2 8,522,865 


~ 


43,348| 53,998] _ 37,472 5,177 

213/899} 194:921| 112/266 202/174 

469,73: 585,287 229,333 518,012 

85,355 92/381 23/17 103,48 

063, 1,192;710| 824,274 5 

11201/427| °924'608| 3,556,401 934/866 

522,128] 657,637 7,774 723,307 

830,317| _ 781; 473,416 653 

‘Cuba 3,695,446| 3,794,921| 3,561,408 1,747,646 
Dom, Republic. . 7,422 791, 28, 679,583 469,829 ,oa7 
Haiti, Rep.of...| 195,373] 1803888] 186/925] 173,732| 124,285 66,396 
So. America...| 5,355,117| 5,888,614) 4,351,909] 4,225,433] 1,925,123 2,015,792 
Arge as 1,127,228] 992,880] 207,905 716,212 
eae 11575,624| 1,191'133} 375,496 761,685 

11; 97,317] 386,872 60,035. 

206,538] 460,530} 350,23 200,74 

ruguay 338/095 rare So1Gs 30,0028 
Vousausia.... : 329,914| 404,947 231,197 
ee 4,775,960] 4,828,243} 1,831,877 "8,220,083" 
313,690] 357,878] 155,686 249,741 

eens 1 ; 348,261 

see SBE E| aa as i adhe 

ats 85 "484.376| 470,539 77,676 

1,412,615] 1,494,729] 258,910 1,183,301 


Av 159,360} 1,055,916} 1,150,954} 167,753 904,086 
‘Other Oceania. |! 1 egrore| 'gseeo9] 343,776, 91, 279,215 
MP Africa......... 1,117,358| 793,046} 269,368 534,644 
British Afri 56,2 0,900! 114,526 304,674 
Prerc | ages aoeraes $9:076| 18,379 82'665 
Tr UERE., 428008] 16,981) 22.040 13,6 
Afr: "467,152 55,913 16,117 38,9 


$24 United Siates—Merchant Marine; Vessels Lost. _ 
THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. 
(Data by the United States Commissioner of Navigation.) 
Licensed Vessels Under 20 Tons. Total Merchant Marine. 
aD. Sailing. Steam. Total. Sailing Steam. Total. 
Tha ae > 2 =" 
‘ sf 5 Tons. No ‘Ons. No. 
S 93.53 os eee age © 1,127,304/=5.<. 64,472|.....+ 
.. ./40,139). Are 11,978,425]. -:--- 202,339). ....- 
.- - /90, 188} . . Steve . -$8,009,507].--..- 25,947). .-- 
il R8 18) ial 303 ‘case iPli| sisal .erseais 
23) ,029 51,767 |25, »171, 524] 1,075,095)28, 
Pett Ae soe its 6367 9,995 2,856,476| 4,717 1,211,558/24,712 
§,888164,103| 989] 21,815 "502/2,565,409| 5,965 1,859,088 {23,467 
. .}6,873}71,9461,344| 26,63 80|2,507,042| 7,053) 2,657.797 23,333 
us rete 51,666]5,388| 70,863 122'529|13,288| 2,607,721) 12,452 900,361125,740 
.}4,360}47,565)5,995 77,734 6841 2'564,721113,307| 5,074,069 25,991 
4,042144,44516,562| 84,951 577|2,534,325|14,951| 5,179,858 26,528 
3.722|41,205|7,042| 91,197 988] 2,553,271 15,082 5,333,247 |27,070 
3,411137,951|7,291 95,611 (45212,501,162|15,49 5,427,526126,943 
3,045|34,24817,514} 98,913 753|2,445,619|15,948| 5,943,810 26,701 
SL ,867|7,534| 99,021 *383|2,399,586|16,061) 6,070,063 26,444 
2,566|29,651)7.445| 98,699 155'2.437,676| 16,242] 6,433,361/26,397 
2,409|28,001|7,476 99,918 05312,453,204/16,658| 7,471,314 26,711 
2,263|26,485|7,572| 102,278 62|2.491,673) 17,651) 10,415,627 27,513 1 
y .}2,113124,71017,735| 105,411] 9,84 130,121] 9,369}2,500,575|18,814 13,823,449 |28,183 16,324,024 ‘ Ls 
9: 3 “408 39°583 7,609|105,777| 9.517 128.160} 8.941)2.537,021]19.071 15,745,115/28,012 18,282,136 
92% 1,672] 19,872 |7,622| 105,200 9,294]125,07 8,398] 2,480,867| 18,960} 15,892,100: 7,3581|18,462,967 
9: 1,520] 18,323|7,609| 105,873 9/129}124,196| 8,071)}2,463,333 18,946] 15,821,401|27,017 18,284,734 
Y 1,355| 16,466] 7.562] 106,725 8'917|123,191| 7,825)2,425,214 18,750) 15,315,343|/26,575 17,740,557. 
192 1,295] 15,809|7,587| 108,540 8'882|124,349| 7,730|2,429,509 18,637| 14,976,393 |26,367 17,405,902 
c 1,240|14,917|7,619)110,444| 8,859 125,361| 7,654/2,467,927) 18,689 14,848,220|26,343 17,311,147 
1927... ...|¥,130]13,717|7,440| 108,852) 8,570 122.569| 7,394| 2,380,652) 18,384 14,506,849|25,778]16,887,50 
1928 ......{1,048|12,780|7,357| 108,437| 8,405 121,217| 7,115|2,336,382| 18,270 14,346,679|25,385 16,683,061 


Ineluded in- above, on June 30, 1928, were 270 
canal boats of 33,482 gross tons and 4,906 barges 
of 1,387,751 gross tons. 

Motor sbips, included in steam, numbered 11,651, 


of 732,608 gross tons. 
Figures for 1840 are for year ended Sept. 30. 
Figures for licensed steam vessels under. 20 tons 
include gasoline craft since 1897. i 


“VESSELS BUILT AND DOCUMENTED IN THE UNITED STATES. | 


Year. ; No. |Gr.Tons.\{ Year. No. |Gr.Tons.{} Year. No. |Gr.Tons. 
635 49,435]] 1878 1,258] 235,504}|1895.. 694; 111,602 
767 77,921)| 1879 1,132} 193,031))1896. . 723 27,097 
80) 995} 106,261]/ 1880 902} 157,410} |1897. - 891] 232,233 
0. .«.| 127,575]| 1881 1,108} 280,459|/1898. . 952} 180,458 
B20. 57 51,394]] 1882 1,371] 282,270}|1899. . 1,273] 300,038 
Re 648 58,560]| 1883 1,268] 265,430}|1900. . 1,447 93,7 
895] 121,203)] 1884 1,190) 225,514)/1901. . 1,580] 483,489 
1850: . 1,422! 279,255]] 1885 920] 159,056//1902. . 1,491} 468,831 
1860. . LO7L| 214,798) 1886 715 95,453 |11908 .. 1,311} 436,152 
1870...) 1,648] 276,953} 1887. 844} 150,450||1904. . 1,184) 378,542 
1871...) 1,755}. 273,227] 1888 1,014} 218,087]|1905. . 1,102] 330,316 
1872...) 1,643] 209,052]| 1889. 1,707| 231,134}/1906. . 1,221] 418,745 
1873...| 2,261] 359,246|/ 1890. 1,051) 294,123]/1907. . 1,157| 471,332 
1874. ..]. 2,347] 432,725|1 1891 1,384] 369,302}.1908. . 1,457} 614,216 
L875 1,801} 297,639)| 1892 1,395} 199,633] 1909. . 1,247 8,000 
1876...} 1,112] 203,586] 1893 956| 211,639} 1910 1,361} 242,068 
1877. . 1,029! 176,592 1894 838! 131,195! 1911 1,422) 291,162 


Net tonnage is a vessel’s gross. tonnage minus — 
deductions of space occupied by crew, machinery, - 
engine room, fuel, etc. 

Displacement of a vessel is the weight, in tons 

a pounds, of the vessel. and. {ts con= ~ 


Deadweight tonnage expresses tons of 2,240 
pounds a vessel can transport of cargo, ete. 
_ Gross tonnage applies to vessels, not to cargo. 
Et is determined by dividing by 100 the contents, 
fin cubic feet, of the vessel's closed-in spaces. <A 


t, of 
vessel ton is 100 cuble feet. 


ten 


UNITED STATES MERCHANT SHIPWRECKS AND CASUALTIES. 
\ : {Data compiled by the United States Coast Guard.) b> ome 


The above table covers wrecks and casualties 
bo ond near the United States coasts, on United 


Wrecks,| Wrecks, » Ships Ships Losses to | Losses to |Pas - : 
Total.'| Partial. |Tot. Lost Sapaaaedn Ships. | Cargoes. cers, Crews. toe a 
Tons. Tons. Dollars. | Dollars. No. 0. ee 
, 828 blll 113,920] 1,546,391] 8,213,375] 1,941,010] 15,972] 24,310 Noo. Ry 
27 { 991 | 1,188] 1,663,623 ,338,935| 1,549,285 1,101] 23,077 }c a aoe 
293. 917. | 173,069} 1,518,$30] 11,437,330] 2,509,405] 14,533] 22,199 421 3 13 
289. 799 151,968} 1,276,125) 10,19°,560} 4,013,0: 12,857} 20,22 Sito 
317 ; 823 135,233} 1,714,434] 12,671,040] 3,668,995! 14,080] 20,653 (1,364 = 
324 748 197,119] 1,523,307| 33, 710} 12,479,600 8,233] 21,41 490 
380, 596 248,520) 1,090,956| 57,728,110] 22,557,9. 6,911] 16,207 398 
303 435 163,168] 1,016,590) 38,139,080) 12,698,145 5,722} 14,289 452. | 
285 789 214,531] 2,088,534] 54,955,480]17,612,455| 14,499) 26,100 5 
222 555 122,397] 1,434,888] 28,662,733] 6,269,298] 7,081 16,005 gBh 
277 630 131,027] 1,762,412] 18,727,614] 3,975,714 8,989] 19,065 227 
273 TOT 117,099} 1,941,349] 17,202,806] 3,710,959| 14,144 198 116 
237 708 96,474] 1,917,058] 14,201,211) 3,802,794 8,861] 20,255) 202 
255 725 96,225) 1,985,884] 15,177,361| 4,113,565) 11,958] 22,771 192 
254 728 93,539] 2,015,068] 15,596,857) 4,324,475| 12,331) 21,970). 236 
300 933 118,337| 2,787,707| 18,704,033] 5,314,693] 10,493) 27,635) 226 
273 769 107,291] 2,285,601' 16,569,981' 4,134,522! 14,856! 23,482 166 


4,134,522! 14,856! 23,482! 166 
States rivers and the Great, Lakes, at sea, and 3 
on the coasts of foreign patel en ee bine sh 


be eee TH, _ United States—Motor Vehicle Statistics. 325. 
7 


4 MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATION, AND FEES, BY STATES. 
a. (Data by Bureau of Public Roads, United States Department of Agriculture.) 


| 1923. 1920. 


All Cars. |All Cars. 


Number. 


Sn at 


eager 


22 
2 


“Of the 1927 total 20,250 429 were passenger autos, In addition to the 5. kad total Brera at $268, - 

, ang 2,896,886 were motor trucks | 651,211, shown in the table, there were others which 
and road The total does not include} brought the gross total to. $301,061,132, of which 
—: 123,451 eee and 120,303 motoreycles. Nor does | $14,876,410 was spent in collection and administra~ 

_ the total include tax-exempt official cars, as follows— | tion, $189,985,289 was spent for po-¥ highways, 

United States cars, 33,179; state and local cars, 101,- | $53,577,893 for local roads, and 087,598 for 
689; motorcycles, 4, 056. redemption of state and county road ict 


AUTO GASOLINE TAX RATES AND TAX AND LICENSE RECEIPTS. 
(Rates are those for 1928; receipts cover calendar year 1927.) 


ARES RR Oa SE i Se ST 
Tax | Tot. Repts. Tax | Tot. Repts. | Tax | Tot. Repts, 
Per | from Tax, 3 Per | from Tax, gp Per } from Tax, 
Gal. | Licenses, ete. Gal. |Licenses, etc. Gal. ; 


Cents.| Dollars. + Cents. eerihe 
‘ 9 4 rs 


WR OTRO CoN CDG OT, 


_ 5,913,396] |. 
31034:056 


Soe pe Th Was oe eh. motor vehicle gasoline consumption 
ees erclude Fe es of 10,596,652,000. OF thie $20,000,000 was estimated 


g 1,892 need: 
aactin used.was | for New Y. Yorke Stat 
mated. by ig ina of. Public Roads at 1,230,- Figures for iliinols cover last 5 months of 1927. 


MOTOR 2 VEHICLE PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND y CANADA. 
AUTOMOBILE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE FIGURES. 


Passenger Autos. 


Total Cars and Trucks. 


Motor ‘Trucks. 


- Wholesale Wholesale Wholesale 
Number. Value. = Number. Value. Value. 
ray een Ka 
OTT aS COLE i2'ee8'0002 
24,629,43 
,000, 
62,900,000 
400, ; 
137,800,000. - 
165,148,529 - 
225,000,000 
246,000,000. + 
. 378,000,000 .. 
443,902,000 
458, 957, "943. 
701,778,000 
1, 1,082, ‘378, 000 - 
1 127. "483, 7449 = 
1 1,236, 106; 917 - 
1: "885, 112/546 % 
493° 249, 410 2, 2,232,420,323 : 
164,833,550 L +258,776,590 - 
920,119,667 2, 1,787,122,708 
305,999,606 4, 2,582,398,876 - 
307,211,344 3. Peer yee 
e sees | ee 
; 33 433,371, 5 c 
Bee Oe 3 3680; bie 375,000,000 3. S73, 681 25 7.000, "000. . 
Figures, 1921-1927 include eaten "proapetiad abe United States is estimated aa 175, 000; | 
148 trucks: (1922) 92,838 cars; | (1917) 170,000; (1918) 220,000> ‘( ) 4.00032 
e a tan bias c ‘ t i| {1938 410,000; (1921) 609,000; (1922) ° 831, 000; 


ATS 5 ae 78 trucks; 


3 of (Bese tees ae coniclen in 1927, 
ing reign anes: totaled 460,305, 
against Soa, 631 in ag 26. 
The av life an automobile i is 7 years. 
‘In 1927 in the Oni s, there were ona: 
factured 35, 197 motorcycles, Nee ie es a 000, 68 


place in the building of the solid tires that are’ 


1923) 1,138,000; (1924) 1,320,000; (1925) 1,782,000; ° 
(1926) ) 1,545,000. 

“Zine oxide,” says Zinc, “fills a very important - x 
call to earry the various materials so essential to our. 
ern life. The rubber tread of the average’ size - 


solid tire Noa es about 100 pode is composed of - 
34 pounds of first quality rubber, 
fur, 414 pounds carbon black, and 59 pounds of Zine | 


11 pounds of sul- — 


oxide. 

“Zine oxide also fills an important place in the : 
modern giané DS 
passenger 
generally pate ‘of as poh be 
composed only of about 50% 


Le rar bus tires and in the” ea a 
While our tires 
tires they are in tact - 
rubber. 
“The remainder of the tire 3 is composed of pinterlaiies 


and 255, 156 bicycles, valued at $5,588 to cure the rubber, to increase its wear, and to protect — 
The number of automobiles oleae yearly in | it against injury.” oe 
MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS, = 
Passenger Passenger Passeng 
Year, Cars. Trucks. Year. Cars. Trucks. Year, Cars. Trucks. - 
Number. Number. Number. Number. Number, | Number, — 
Yl Porat Senet wae 4 105,900 1,100 4,657,3: 326,000 _ 
Th eee tes 1907... 140,300 1,700 5,621,617 525, > 
90 1908... 194,400 3,100 6,771,074 794,37: 
800 1909 305,950 050 8,225,859] 1,006,082 _ 
3,200 1910 458,500 10,000 »346,195| 1,118,520 
SOD Ge ww wicca, 0 1911 619,500 20,000 10,864,128} 1,375,725 
PISO Mercia ac a 1912 902,600 41,400 13,479,608| 1,612,569 
23,000 1913 1,194,262 63,800 15,460,649] 2,134,724 
32,920 ‘ 1914, 1,625,739 ! 6 17,512,638} 2,441,709 - 
54,590 "410) 1915. 2,309,666 136,000 19,237,174 1764,222 - 
77,40 600| 1916. 3'297.996 215,000 20,230,429] .2,896,886 
Rubber * ‘tire gipaucuten (1926)—high pressure ] which $1,646,589,759 was engaged in the manta , 
ee (32,3702) balloon casings, 29,09 ee facture of passenger cars. Employees in motor ¢; 


ee and cushions, 749,388; inner tubes, 76,618, 
anere § arg over 52, 000° automobile dealers in’ na 
countr 
Capital invested in the ; 
United States in 1926, ‘ 


uto 
otale 


bile business In the 
* $2,089,498,325, of 


AUTO TOURISTS SPEND 3 BILLION DOLLARS IN A YEAR. 


“ There are 40,000,000 motor tourists in this country, 
and they spent three billion dollars in 1927, an aver- 
age year, according to F..E. Brimmer. 

Of this, $663,700,000 was spent in Eastern Canada, 
New England, New York and New Jersey. 

In the Middle West or Grea Lake section, 7,897,- 
200 tourists expended $594,486, 160. 

‘In the area of the Wictoin National Parks, 
Bonet and forests, 6,095,788 motor tourists left 

-In Texas, New Mexico, Southern. Arizona, parts 
of Oklahoma, and Southern California, 3,975,500 
tourists spent $289, 162,500. 


and truck factories numbered 375,281 -and_ the 
wages for the year were $657,724,859, according ie ss! 
the U. 8. Census Bureau. 

The grand total of all persons employed athens 
and indirectly in the auto industry was 3,743,781, 


pict Nel tal atl the 


Along the lower Mississippi and Gulf Coast, 1,245. nd 
000 piokOriste spent $85, me 6,750, Se 
In Georgia, South Carolina, and ‘Florida,’ 2 100,000 i 
tourists spent $191,394,000. +9 
O57. 


In North Carolina, tora Tennessee, Kentu 
ca Virginias, 3,910, 600 tourists expended $345, 

In the District of Columbia, Pennsylvania, Mary. 
ap Delaware, 2,140,000 motorists spent $183, Ba 1 

se ent vacationists who did not leave. their _ 
pome states numbered 4,500,' pate and hee $354,780,- 


Ro ES S-Motor Vehicle Statistics: 327 
- os 
ee U. S. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF AUTOS, RUBBER AND TIRES. 
vine !'Exports— |Imports— Exports—| Imports iS 
ay. Yr, (Fise.) {Autos and! Crude Yr. (Fise.) |Autos and Crude | Yr. (Cal) hitegend eS 
: Parts. Parts. Rubbe Parts. Rubber. 
I Sn 1,000 Det. 1,000 Dot.| 1,000 Doi, 
eee oy 101,079 100,889 146,378 
Series wis 76,245 156,426 215,820 
sae wp ys 93,013 303,262 242,796 
90,170 83,749 73,773 
60,000 2 
So:ea7 | Bese 209872 | d7a'Bar 
318,386 29,705 
aout be) 123,064 159,745 320,179 Boe ie 
RO Bee 124,476 233,221 388,314 SSUES 
Of the 1927 exports of autos, 105,457 were motor | $2,887,082. 


9,913,364, and 278,742 Imports of crude rubber sah pera mitk of) in 1 


4 ' trucks and busses, valued at $6 
_ Were passenger cars, venene $207, 962,257. totaled 954,817,255 Ibs., valued at $339,874,774, 


__. Exports of rubber tires in 1927 were—2,630,506 | against 925,877,712 Ibs. in 1926, oe escat 
casings, valued at $33,787,390; 1,630,917 inner tubes, Rubber tires imported in 1927 numbered 5. 
N valued | at $3,499,317; and 97,001 solid tires, valued at | valued at $75,615. “ 4 


MOTOR CARS IN CHIEF COUNTRIES AND RATIO TO PGPULATION 
(In the United States there are 5.1 inhabitants for each autamobile). 


Tungary 8,183 
- Ireland, North. Death ip hada ciee ne > A WOME. «oats » s 
Trish Free 6.721 “he 


tT ‘ish Free State ret 
Dyemnica: 223: s'oee| aoe on| aoe]. deoltrurkey 22.0” 
Ja) ‘ 


00|| Virgin Isles. _ | 


“Nur ber, ear in certain other covn- There yee 124,259 in the Gai E 

is gta ed Neirolin. 14; Argentina, 38; ee” re thas 26, 000 porsang were dlled in the United 
A > 7 Bu 

Belgium, 73; Union of So. Africa, 75; India, 3,333; | ~ "There were 29,687,499 ar'tomobiles in vse through- 

Holland, 120; Mexico, 270; Hawaii, 8; Uruguay, 49; | out the world on Jan. 1, 1928, as against 27,594,209 

Finland, 140; Rumania, 824; China, 21,062; Chile, | a year before, according to a census by the United 


203; Jug , 676; Sk 1, States Department of Commerce, American cars were 
% Persia, ano, aces T3iar tats se 28. ees 89.6 per cent of the 1928 
__ ‘There were 1,944,303 motor eyeles In the world on| During 1927 passenger cars the world over in- 
P Jan, 1. 908, “Am 40.847: Africa, 52,499; | creased by 1,677,146 units, or 7.1 per cent, over the 


5,839; ‘Europe, 1 STL 167; Oceania, 119,951. | 1926 tctal; at the same time trucks and busses in- 


¢ - i creased 416,104, or 10.1 cent. 
a Ringdom: cceaeee. ee a aie wee Im tit ae aes The 1927 total for the United States was 23,127,315. 


WORLD AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION, IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. * ‘ ; 
Production. Production. Imports, | Exports. reais) 
Total. }sumpt’a. 


Total. | Ps.Cars.| Total. | Ps. Cars.| Total. Total. 


- -}4.265,704|8,808,753|4,298,046|2,939, 177 3,304,255 635 2,958:30 - 
|*76 se "165,206 Safi 550| 146,870] 179.426} 36,630 E394) "141,204" 
| | | —$ WERE SE EARL TL Ra 
37.265] 510,96513,099,514" 
1:93 3°25¢] |, 7/386 
4567 ‘192 
4 190 2833 aes 
reeteeeeeeeeae 75]. hg q 200 0 ia 88 a7 gee ots 
OA eR ARNG | O00} <4 ta 190/000). 5,227 "3 
rreeeeeress 77,000} : 90,00 beat Bom 
80 3 1,96 27229, 
Biss ' 3,830 25°077 
Basar es oo 7 050 278 P32) beeen eee 
ef UO eee een e ', oe 
a ous 12/360 12/796 
0 06> °3,805|.....: 44/100 
Nate eae ae GATE NS 510 
127,645|  625,421(3,650.715 


Replacements— (1926) 1,759,393; (1926), 2,027," 
2; (1927) 2,059.176. 


use ih re tior 192. Se ee (1926) 
1.060; (19% erations — one | 7a 


United States—Railway Statistics: 


AMERICAN RAILWAY STATISTICS. . 
(Compiled from the Records of the ss Nl Commerce Commission.) 


| - i F ht | Pass. Railway 
Miles anal on Cars nc Passengers Freight | Em- Employees 
.| Built. |in Sery.} in Sery. | Serv. Carried. Carried. ployees. ages. 
“Miles. evo: © - No. a 0. No. No. Dollars, 
aryl 37.663 1,365,531 34,713] 576,831,251 1.981. 83, 301|1,017,653| 577,264,841 
5,368 39,584/1,464,328| 35,969 607,278,121/1,089. 6,440 1,071,169} 610,713,701 
6.026| 41,225|1,546,101| 36,987) 649,878,505) 1,200, at °78711,189,315| 876,028,592 
5.652| 43.871|1,653,782| 38,140) 694,891,535 1,304, 394'3231,312,537 757,321,415 
3'832| 46,743|1,692,194| 39,752) 715,419,682 1,309, 899,165|1,296,121| 817,598,810 
»731,4 40,713| 738,834,667] 1,427,731,905/1,332,196 839,944,680 
Seo3 Sere Lsay'ord 42°262| 797,946,116) 1,631,374,219|1,521,35 900,301,653 
5'212| 55.388)1,991,557| 43,973] | 873,905,133 1,796,336,659 1,672,074 1,074, argos 427 
3:21 57,698)2,100,784| 45,292 890,009 9,574 1,532, 981,790)1,436,275|1, 7,028 = 
3'748| 58,219|2,086,835| 45,664) 891,472, 425) 1,556,559,741 {1,502,823 988, 323°694 - 
22 2 78| 47,179| 971,683,199) 1,849.900,101 |1,699,420/1, 143,725,306 
3086 $2463 3308.97 Sh 997.409/882 1,781,638,043|1,669,809 1,208,466,47 0 
2'997 63,463/2,229, 163} 51,583 1,004,081,346|1,844,977,673 1,716,380 1,252,347,697 
3,071] 65,597|2,298,478| 52, 717} 1,043,603,005' 2,058,035,487 {1,815,239 1,373,830,589 
1,532] 67,012|2,349,734| 54,492 1,063,248,850|2,002,025,830/1,710,296|1,381,117,292 
933 .502|2,341,567| 55,810] 985,676,117 }1,828,692,294). _..... . |; ict 
1,098 Bereos 2°329,475 35,193 1,048,986,826 |2,347,395, *581/1,700,814 1,506 16,960,995 
979} 66,070|2,379,472 ,939| 1,109,943, 226 |2,453,423, 1333|1,732,876 1;739,482,142 
721| 67,93612,397,943| 56,611/1,122,962,887 |2,477,091 1,958 1,8419575|2,613, 313,351 
686| 68,977|2,426,889| 56,290) 1,211,021,934/2,185, 285,250]1,913,422 |2,843, 128,432 
1 8,942|2,388,424| 56,102|1,269,912,881 |2,427,622,267 2,022,832 |3,681,801.193 
a3 BS 23 2,378,510 56,950 4 is ‘061, 130,762 1'808,835,938 1,659,513 27 218.079 
324| 68,518/2,352,483| 56,827) 989,509,000]1,974,618,324 1,626,834 |2,640,817.005 
5 427| 69.414|2.379,131| 57,159] 1,008,537,863|2,503,117,071 pect 7,674|3,004,071.882.- — 
«250,156 579] 69,486|2°411.627| 57,451] 950,459,378)2,331,291,297 |1,741, 362 |2,825,775,181 = 
249,398 644] 68,098 2, 083) 56,814] 901,963, 145|2,463,725,307}1,744,311/2,360, ees 920, 
249,138]. 1,005] 66,847|2,403, "967| 56,855} 874,588,786) 2,627,491,771)1, "779. 275|2°946,114,354 ° 
..1249,131 779\ 65.348! 2,378,800!. 55,729 840,029,680! 2,510,054,11311, 735,10512, 910, 182, 843° ° 
Figures for miles owned cover classes I, II, and } 43.8; (1924) 44.3; i aap 44.8; er 45.1; Be i ped 


Average annual compensa reese m ploy: 
tt 920) stee0-12, C82) SL a Se: Piso) Saas a8 
1 

1933) $1.617.11; t1934) $1,613. 2 (1925) $1639 196: 


Lit, also non-operating subsidiaries. 

Pigures for freight carried (1913) cover classes 
{ and II roads, and this is true for that year as to 
pune: of employees and employees’ wages, (1926) $1,655. 79; (1927) $1,677.2 

yerage capacity of freight cars, In tons—(1903) Returns for employ ees and bes opeee wages, 1917 
204. (1910) 35.9; (1915) 39.7; (1920) 42:4; (1923) | to 1927 inclusive, cover Class I o1 
RAILWAY PASSENGER AND FREIGHT DATA. 


Grade crossing accidents in which automobiles 
and trains collided killed 1,974 persons in 1927 


as compar 


as-against 2,062 in 19 
ed with 6,353 in 1926, 


26; and injured 6.068 in 1927 


7 


Miles _ | Rev.) Ave.| rt. Miles Miles) CASUALTINS.— 
Passenger Freight Traveled | per |Jour.| Rev.| Traveled | Traveled _|———— 
Revenue. Revenue. b Pass.| per |a ton) by Pass. | by Freight} _ 
Passengers | Mile.|Pass.} Mile.} Trains. Trains. | Killed| Injured 
Dollars. Dollars. Thousands.| Cts. | Miles) Cts, Miles. Miles. No. No. 
323,715,639] 1,049,256,323| 16,038,076] 2.00/27. 0.73] 363,469,596] 492,543,526] 7,865) 50,320 
‘ 351 1,356, 265] 1,118,543,014} 17,353,588) 2.01}28.58) 0.75 385,172,567 491 "942'041 8,455| 53,339 
e 392,963,248 1,207,228,845/ 19,689,938) 1.99)30.30 0.76] 405,613,231] 499,711,176] 8,588] 64,662 
: 421°704592| 1,338,020, 20,915,764] 2.01/30.10) 0.76) 425,142,204) 526,312, '433| 9,840) 76,553 
444° 326,991] 1:379,002,693| 21,923,214] 2.01/30.64| 0.78] 440,464,866) 535,090,971] 10,046 155 
472,694,732] 1,450,772,838} 23,800,149] 1.96/32.21| 0.77] 459,827,029] 546,424,405; 9,703) 86,008 
510,032,583) 1,640,386,655| 25,167,241) 2.00)31.54] 0.75 479:037,553| 594,005,825) 10,618 97,7068 
564,606,343] 11823) pea tns 27,718,554) 2.01)31.72) 0.76 9,328,042] 629,995,723] 11,839)111 ‘016 
566,832,746] 1,655,419,108| 29'082'837| 1.94/32.86] 0.75] 505,945,582] 587,218,454 10,188 104. 230 
563,609,342| 1,677,614,678| 29,109,323] 1.93/32.85| 0.76]506,011,038) 568,854,608] 8,722 5,626 
628,992,473] 1,925,553,036| 32,338,496] 1.94/33.50] 0.75] 549,015,003 635,450,681 9,682/119, rp! 
657,638,291] 1,$25,950,887| 33,201,694| 1.97/33.48| 0.76| 572,929,421|626,496,025 10,396|150,159. 
'373,176] 1,968,598,630| 33,132,355) 1.99|33.18| 0.74| 585,853, 528) 612,345,112 10,585] 169, 
695,987,817] 2,198,930,565| 34,672,685| 2.01/33.31) 0.73] 593,061,212| 643,841,292] 10,964/200,3808 
703,483,69 1| 2,126/716,945| 35,357,221| 1.99|33.25| 0.74|605,212.471|607,871 '709| 10,302! 192,662. 
| 646,475,045] 2,037,925,560} 32,474,923) 1.99/32.95| 0.73)580,448,205 ons ,003,893| 8,621 162,040 q 
2) '732'359'371|2'631,091,957| 35,220/016] 2.05|33.58|_ 0.72) 595,440,924] 632,303,352 10,001]196, er . 
r 0,909,959) 2,897,436, 1 40,099,758] 2.10)36.13) 0.73] 593,338,291 646,402,252] 10,087|194, c 
. /1,046; 166,057) 3,522,052,401 432121458] 2.42)38.48| 0.86) 544,320,851|628,435,670| 9,286 174.575 
Ble 1193; 430,616] 3,624,886,453| 46,838,166] 2.55)38.68) 0.99) 553, 147; "240| 560,498,577| 6.978 149,008 — 
.|1,304,814,986] 4,420,832,703| 47,369,906) 2.75|37.30| 1.07|574,826,099)| 619,507,289) 6,958) 168,3' : 3 
«| 1, 166,252,353 4'004,109/277| 37,705,737| 3.09}35.53). 1.29 568,241.993|519/816,726| 5, 996 120,685 
+ 11,087 516,376) 4,085, 7. Me 35,811,046] 3.04/36.19| 1.19|553:919,210| 544,486,388) 6, 134, : 
-11,158,925,284 ote 495,170) 38,294,178] 3.03|37.97) 1.13)573, 938,043) 631,167,314] 7, "236 171, 68: 
1,085,672,299)4,4: 37,380,089| 36,368,290| 2.99|38.26| 1.13 579,384, 167|590,878,956 6, 458) 143 725 
‘ Ly 064, Bye 152) 4,648,364,187| 36, 186, one 2.94/40.10) 1.11)581,791,719)602,872, aay 6,617 eet 425 % 
049/210/125|4,905;981, "443| 35,672,729) 2.94|40.79| 1.10 584,972'2321622'294,985| 6,947) 1 30,222 1 
t92 1 9801528°00 528,000 4,728,884,8681 33 "797, 754] 2°90|40.23| 1.101578,355,3211598,434, 584) 6,8 16,821 104; ‘799 
Of the persons killed in 1927, railway employees | passers, 2,499; trespassei assers 2,654. ‘Those Those injure <3 
numbered 1,566, passengers, 102; 2; other non-tres-| cluded 88, 223 rail Des pibgecs and 5,194 passengers : 
GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS ON RAILWAYS. * Ne 
; ‘ Jie 1917. | 1918.) 1919.°) 1920. , 1921. ; 1922. ) 1923. ] 1924. ) 1925. | 1926. , 1927, 1927. a 
1,969 | 1,852 | 1,784 | 1,791 | 1,705 | 1,810 | 2,268 | 2,149 | 2,206 | 2,49 “2,371 Ya 3 
4,764 | 4,683 | 4616 | 5,077 | 4/868 | 5,383 | 6.314 | 6,525 | 6,555 8,991 | "ool ete z 
6,733 | 6,535 | 6,400 | 6,868 | 6,573 | 7,193 | 8,582 | 8,674 | 8,761 “9,482 _ 8 984 z 
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“RAILWAY REVENUES, EXPENSES AND DIVIDENDS, 
Total Net et Ratio _ 


Operating Operating Tax _| Operating Net Dividends Oper. Exp.te 

Revenues. Expenses. Accruals. Income. | Income. Declared. | Oper. Rev. 
Deoltars. Doliars. Dollars. Dollars. igh? Dollars. Pet. 
1,487,044,814| 9 8,511) 44,445,145) 481,171,158): 2}139,597,972 64.65 
1,588,526,037} 1,0 270} 46,707,835) 511,420,935 156,735,784 64.86 
1,726,380,267| 1,116 ,747| 50,054,136) 560,077,384|314,989,295]185,391,655 64.66 
1,900,846,907/ 1,2 »852) 53,251,852} 580,056,203 |338,324,228] 196,728,176 66.16 
- 71,975,174,091) 1,338, 253) 56,801,756}. 579,476,082 |317,308,473|221,941,049 67.79 
- }2,082,482,406) 1,390,602,152) 58,712,179) 633, 168,075|364,811.011|237,964,482 66.78 
2,325,765, 167) 1,536, 71} 69,064,057; 719,823,839)434,228,959 272,795,974) 66.08 
2,589,105,578} 1,748,515,814| 73,743 766,846,291 |488,014,078|308,088,627! 67.53 
. |2,440,638,832)1,710,401,761| 78, 94,284|443,986,915/390,695,351 70.08 
. |2,473,205,301/ 1,650,034,204/. 85 74,052 |441,062,743|321,071,626 66.72 
2,812, 141,575) 1,881,879, 118} 98, 97,141/583,191,124/405, 771,416 66.92 

2,852,854,721} 1,976,331,864! 102, 69,102|547,280,771|460,195,376 69,28. ° 
2,906,415,869/2.035,057,529, 11: 58,036 |453,125,324/400,315,313 70.02 
3,193,117,834) 2,235, 922,626) 122, 66,117|546,761,119|369,077,546 70.02 
3,127,729,588}2,280,415,791! 140 89,999 |395,492,305|451,653,346 72.91 
2,956,193,202) 2,088,682,956) 137 276,1111354,786,729 |328,477,938 70.65 
3,69 1,065,217} 2,426,250,521| 161, .005,5011735,341,165/366,561,494 65.73 
4,115,413,057| 2,906,283, 165} 218, 950,556,850 |658,224,696 |381,851,548 70.62 
- |4,985,290, 177) 4,071,522, 2 646,223/098|442,336, 131|339,185,658 81.67 
. -|5,250,419,628/ £.498,8 9,136, | 454,122,156 /496,609,104 335,241,935 85.68 
6,310,150, 780) 5,954,3 89,272,083) 12,100,759 481,950,969 |331,102,938 94.36 
5,632,665,331/4,868,997,935| 283,162,551! 601,138,916/350,539,608 |456,482,092 82.89 
. -|5,674, — 538} 4,509,990,972| 308.145,247| 769/411,093/434,459, 186|338,805,695 79.48 
'16,419,209,643/4,999.383,388 339,576,803) 974/917,715 632,117,581 |411,881,766 77.88 
6,045,251,862) 4,608,806,549 | 347,436, 4 984,463,481 623,399,393 |385,129,890 76.24 
6,246.883,699 4, 633.497,390| 365,790, 063} 1,136,728. ye Ee ee 40 988 bop F417 

0 


Se hte dea s 6,508,678,781 4,766,235, 118) 396,538,002) 1,229;020,18 795/473,682. 830) 73.23 
2 eee 16.3 245,715,593' 4,662,520, 530! 383,111,605! ry 077,841,658 ' 741,923,916'567,280,717 


Net Income figures (1913) cover classes I and II; 5.06; (1927) 5.95. 


roads and non-operating subsidiaries; most of the Average dividend rate on dividend-paying sto 
0 eg oto) te bas (1810) 7. bbs 1916) 6.75: 
eg eG ren-, IEE." yeaks. “exelate;, "Hon“éperaddne | £1920) B55: 1923) 7.30 (1924) 6.372 (1925) 682: 


__ Subsidiaries. (1926) 7.32: (1927) 8.47. The peak, 9.02 was in 1921: 
: Ga Dividend figures (1923) include $50,417,400 of Operating revenues in 1927 for Class I ronds 


stoc vi ds authoriz the Interstate Com- | amounting to $6,136,300,270 were derived from the 
ee ieee, ait ha following chief sources: freight, $4,632,321,165; 


.: Per Cent. of Stock paying dividends—(i890) | passenger, $974, 950,863; mail, $95,961,050; express 
36.24; (1900) 45.66: (1910) 66.71; (1916) 62.02; | $143,364,766. 

(1920) 57:30; (1923) 62. = 9 88) 4.97; (1925) Operating expenses in 1927 for Class I roads 
66.70; (1926) 69.12; (1927) 7 amounting to $4,574,177,821 were Rl en 
Be tt be0 res end rate, Dee all stock—(1890) | follows: maintenance of way and structures, $ Se 
1.97; (1906. > (1910) 5.00; (1916) 4.19: (1920) | 581,432; maintenance of equipment, $1,219,051, ees 
3.74; (1923) racn (4924) 4,14; (gas 4.35; (1926) traffic, $120,349,440; transportation, $2, 138,987, 212. 


RAILWAY, VALUES,, STOCKS, BONDS, AND CAPITAL. 
eter eo figures, first. célumn, represeut book vahues.) ; 
Investment. oe a aoe Railway Amount of 


= Deb Capital Net k Paying 
EHS 6 * Cretan cine Outstanding. Caplialvation Dividends. ~ 
Dollars. ‘> Dollars. Dollars. 
1,323, eth 755 7 9, 
1|1;331,157,383 
1,302, 13 175 
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Burlington,42: ? Réading, 10,276. 
g | Tass: aningt pave and equipment for 1925, 1926, 
and 1927, include the investment of proprietary 


companies. 


394, 2 
6 6, 
2 (StL ear 6.473,279,9 
924,292,389] 14. a9 951 i Ee eroraar ale 


$500,363,647; (19 5, ree 
301 S0U048 aaa $583,875, are (1926) 
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MILEAGE, REVENUE AND EXPENSES OF BIC RAILWAYS IN U. S. 


Aver. Operating» Operating Net Railway Oper- 
Mile- Revenues. Expenses. — ating Income. 
age © |————y ———_—l————— i, 
oper'd 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 1926. 


Doll Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. apie 
9,428 209,337,547 206,293,929 peer tg tl 142,754, 973 5,493,701} 45, pave 631 
640 


Road. 


Atchison, Topeka & S'a Fe. 


ing. & Coast . 5,726,345 5,258,713 20 14 "420 6,145 
Anti Gnas tine. Be eosin ors 5,065} 97,086,517! 80,426,296] 70,701,770 uy 17,585,807 10,299 7334 
Baltimore & Obio. . ,. | 5,642| 252,361,830 aA ee 186,306,274 186, 168,521 50,805,337) 44, wad 
Bangor & Aroostock ......- 4| 6,927,603] _ 7,4 75| 4,829, +890,047 au 304 
Bessemer & Lake Erie... 228| 16,972,124) 13, 310" 859 9,867,893 6,294,544 2021, 747 
Boston & Maine.. 2,08: 1,625,376 77,848.37 62,355,4 12,841,103 e 773. 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pitis. 18,423,273} 17,522,081} 14,851,592 3,292,978} 1,920,665 
Central of Georgia. . 1,912) 31,825,369] 27,641,310) 23,772,538 5,953,291} ~5,051,073 
Central R. R. of N. J 69 ey ete 58,745,712 45, 993,621 8,051,535} 10,383,653 
Central Vermont. 408} 9,089 1259,57 7,426,751 9. 


"724 0 

APererae cle ete eta : 

1,037 aU, pa 

“| 9'390 181/317,442)156, "320'454| 116,462,308|111,917,503| 29,955,831 28,145,308 
0 ‘ i aS 


| a8 see] S88 | SO ee i 
;|11,209] 160:538.440]| 162,942'819] 128/401, 168/133,505,998| 18,394,933 Pega 


ie eg a a Ohio 
Chicago 

Chicago, Burl. & Quincy. 
Chicago & East. Tl. 

cage Great Western... .- 
Chic., Ind. & Louisville. 
Chic., Mil. & St. Paul. 


Hlinois Central.. 

International—C r. North . 

Kansas City poe Se sen 

Lehigh Valley.. 

Long Island . 

Los Angeles & Salt Lake. 

Louisville & Le le 

Maine Central.. 

Michigan Central . 

Minnea, eapols & St. Louis, , 
P.& 8.5. 6. Marie. 


Chicago & Northwestern... |.) 8'465| 154°335,724] 150, 132;960] 120, 588/383] 116,994,267| 22,295,139 »257, 
Chic. eR ock Isl. & Guif ‘] -'483) 7'142'857| _7:159°065 4'685,415 '878,650| 1,509,299 
Chic., Rock Isl & Pacific. . .| 7,569|130°768,559| 132,927,925] 98,126,841 20,484,479) 21,927,424 
@hic,,St.P.,Minn. & Omaha .| 1,747} 26,433,019} 26,847,105) 21,272,949 3,180,089] 2,679,421 
Cin., New Orl. & Tex. Pac... 333] 23/310/331| 21\811,757| 16,082,198 5,707,689| 4,709,507 
Cincinnati Northern. ... 2/4 808,433] 4,636,369} _3,114,683 1,056,11 96,818 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. ssp 2,397] 94,539,987) 91,185,737] 70,058,665 18,527,246] 14,603) ner 
Colorado & Southern . 1,054} 13,152,809} 12,959,440] 10,262,895 1,856, 1:21 451 
Delaware & Hudson Co . 882} 46,372,172] 42,692,911] 34,812,140 9,927,015 »7 10, 
Delaware, Lack. & West. 990] 88,804,745] 84,685,831) 62,377,489 19,331,910) 17,398,099 
Denver & Rio Grande West. 2,553] 34,030,309] 33,121,169) 24,614,314 7,609,801 391, 
Detroit, Gr. Haven & Mil.. 7,890,629} 8,139'276| 4/811.719 1,721,891] 1,397,714 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. 496] 12'891'530| 8,671,353] 8,793,104 2,075,275 x 
Duluth & Iron Range..... -| 275] _7,041'389] _6,648°644| 4:615,629 1,917,645} 1,440, 
Duluth, Missabe & Ni et: 306] 18:943:968| 15,835,484] 8/403/04 8,015,773] 6,017,496 
Duluth, So. Shore & Atl. 588] _5,2815270| _5,121°693| 4,406.89 342,0 1 
in, Joliet & Eastern, . 461| 26,432°112 24,281,541) 17,275,36 

oe incl, Chic. & Ele} 2,317| 125,473,504] 122,478,3 99,173,496 
5 orida East Coas' 851| 29,427/459| 17,$59'635| 20,406,598 

‘ort “gel Es Trustee City ‘| 493] 1352987548] 12'362'993| 71835,313 
Georgia R 329] _6,122'690| _51666;788| _4/875,999 
Grand eink Western « 347| 20,660,598] 20,555,105) 14,989,564 
Great Northern.. : 8,164 Mi teaees 117,904,005} 75,285,464 3 
Hocking Valley . 849] 19,550,258 an9 5 

1 


1 
4,905] 158,328,258}155,822'064| 121,678,777 
15160] 19;245'644| 18/428'470 442 
784| 18;902)336 19,075,667| 12,902,866 
1,364] 80,453,150] 74,502,819] 60,958,636 
404| 39,648,538] 40,886:581] 29,007,592 
1,209] 24,561,747| 25 382,737 19,212,125] 20,450 
5,064] 147,136,531) 144,605, 117| 112,462,391) 1 
13121] 20,423'812! 20;217'535| 15,843/270 
11858] 95,524'343] 89°750/602| 64,957,363 
1,628| 14,733,725] 14, 413,217] 13,305,390 
4,396] 46,856,739] 49,157'009| 35,696,799 
1,799] 35,532,896 33, 236,541 ap seniag 


Mo.-Kan,-Tex. of Texas. +389) 22,567,869 +987 »330,449 

Missouri Pacific. . vse +f 7,361] 133,990,294] 125,728,405] 102,851,944 

Mobile & Ohio. 1,161] 19,342,805 18,055,294 2219, 

Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis.. 1,260] 24,023,878] 22,905,626] 18,992,860] 18,2 

New York Central. .++| 6,906|399,537, Ve 383'377, 311}298,931,038]293,399,836 

NY. eo Louis... | S831 Be 938,49 Fs 1) (93,619,600 39,990,395} 38,574,494 
One western ATS ,065,836 824,315) 99,540,261 


569} 13,974,119) 13,157,620) 10,974,004) 
932} 10,066,487) 9,567,021] 7,137, 
2,242/ 120,409,038] 10,948,201]. 71,226,914 
6,670) 97,351,042] 95, 574, 816) 68, 44 
478} 7 347 


6,606,409 
+| 2.839 36,372,207| 35,999,739] 25,182)357 


Norfolk Southern. . Tak 
‘Norfolk & Western........ 
‘Northern Pacific . 
Northwestern Pacific... 
Oregon Short Line. . 
R.R.& N. | 


Pomel vat 138 709 ‘ 
ennsylvania../..:... 514) 817,450]664,85 1,023|550,360,5 "668, 103) 
Pero Marquette....... 2 "799! 44°74" 5 eee OL 510,668,662] 106,432,757 977, 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 231) 34,205,976] 31,785,820] 27,546,03 
Reading Company..... 1,139) 290,136) 92,590,436] 73,508,751 

Reh. Fred, & Potomac... 12/801,738] 11,595/722 "656, 
Rutland... 413) 6,759,524| 6,197,106 +529,382 


ey Te, Brownavilie & Mex... 
t. Louis-Sam Francisco, . .... 

St Louis Southwestern .., . 

St. Louis ee egy - ss Fn 

Seaboard Air Li 

Southern panies Syston: 


sight orth a oie nO a 
"303" 1 
- 1131509 297,038,013|297,482,087|214402'566 ae 979, #8 


Southern Railway . Peal 155, 467, 976 147, 
Spokane, Portland & Beattie. 555 gon6t9.179 He 333 1083 107,886,589 10S 0ep $e 
Texas & Pacific..........- 1,981 9,539! 26,488,388] 28,797,073 
Union Pacific ..... 3:713 113" 9727308 1s: ,383,608/ 74,044'571| 73/235,234 
nion R. R. (of 4 '899,781| _9:779) | '411,946] 8,618;195 
545) 23,878,539] 22/114\785; 13,239'669| 11'603,491 


West Jersey & Seashore. 
‘Western en: 
‘Western Pacific ........ 
Wheeling & Lake Erile.. 


804) 25,259,575) 21,866,171) 17,404 
16, 46. | 40 


6 
‘ 11,275,140 12 
20,925,899| 18,129;587 14/984'089 a Be Br 
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RAILWAY MILEACE BY STATES; DEC. 31, 1927. 
| } State Total. State. Total. | State. Tota. 
bs ‘tes. Miles. Miles. 
Towa... 2.0... 9,759.96 || Nevada......| 2,200.42 ||S. Dakota... .| 4,234.79 
Kansas...... 9,362.18 || New Hamp...| 1,198.10 ||'Tennessee....| . 4,062.69 
; Kentucky .. 4,049.43 || New Jersey...| 2,294.27 ||Texas.....,. 16,429.43 
Louisiana....| 4,789.91 || New Mexico..| 2997.59 ||Utah..... 1! 2}193.89 
Maine. ... 2,198.45 || New York... 8,364.39 || Vermont. 1,056.82 
Maryland... 1,446.47 || N. Carolina...) 5,223.10 || Virginia... .. 4,528.16 
Mas’achusetts) 2,018.65 ||-N. Dakota.:.} 5,273.68 ||/Washington. .| _ 5,556.92 
Michigan....} 8,260.77 |; Ohio. ....... 8,880.92 || West Virginia.| 4,006.¢ 
i Minnesota...| 8,826.82 || Oklahoma.....} 6,601.51 || Wisconsin, ...| © 7,355.99 
a Mississippi... . 4,265.87 || Oregon. .....| _3,361.74||/Wyoming....} 1,988.14 
2 Missouri... .. 8,017.60 || Pennsylvania .|, 11,261.05 ||Alaska...... 93.30 
Se, ; | Montana....| 5,094.43 |}; Rhode Island.| 196.33 ||Hawaii. ..... 256.39 
“3 + 7,181.99 || Nebraska .. 6,174.38 || S. Carolina...| 3,744.46 ||United States [249,131.14 
ah In 1926 American steam railroads spent $108,- | $738,940. 
| 263,000 for new locomotives; $185,792,000 for new Railways use yearly about 25 per cent of the steel) 
“ freight cars; $58,117,000 for new passenger ears; | produced in this country. 
be 166,758,000 for new track; $473,353,928 for coal, Over 60 railroads now operate buses. 
i; oil, and other fuel: $101,174,559 for cross ties. Total railway mileage in the United States— 
3 The railroads ini926 burned 140,000,000 short tons | (1830) 23; (1840) 2,818; (1850) 9,021; (1860) 30,626; 
of bituminous coal, 3,677,000 tons of anthracite; and | (1870) 52,922; (1880) 93,267; (1890) 167,191; (1900) 
___ 3,058,915,511 gallons of oil. 198,964; (1910) 249,992: (1915—June 30) 253,789; 
ne Each year, over 181,000 cars, including 2,000 for | (1916—June 30) 254,251; (1917—Jan. 1) 254,037: 
.P ers, are built; also, 3,600 locomotives. (1918—Jan. 1) 253,626; (1919—Janr. 1) 253,52 
rs. Oil-electric locomotives were first put in regular | (1920—Jan. 1) 253,152; (1921—Jan. 252,845. 
“Ss ican service in 1925. (1922—Jan. 1) 253,176; (1923—Jar. 1) 250,413; 
i The railroads, each hour, receive $728,251 trams- | (1924—Jan. 1) 250,222; (1925—Jan. 1) 250,156; 
‘ol aha revenue, pay $336,632 in wages; and load | (1925—Dec. 31) 249,398; ((1926—Jan. 1) 249/398: 
o 086 freight cars; 98,213 passengers board the trains | (1926—-Dec. 31) 249,138; (1927—Jan. 1) 249,138; 
€very hour. There are averages, of course. (1927—Dec. 31) 249,131. 


t robberies on railroads totaled 
robbery claims paid amounted to 


re 


In 1926, 
$1,314,501, and 


Mileage in Alaska and Hawaii not Included im 
total in above table. 


= 


WIDTH OF STANDAR 
: The standard gauge of railways is 4 feet 844 inches 
' the United States, Great Britain, Canada, France, 
2 ca a : Holland, Belgium, Denmark, 
ungary, Y 
ey. That 


i 


4 


z- Switzerland, Sweden, and European 
P -Turk is to say it is 5644 inches from the 
‘inside of one rail to the inside of the opposite rail, 
about five-eighths of an inch below the top of the 
rail head. This measurement holds good or rail 
heads with stanted sides as well as on rail heads 


D CAUCE RAILWAYS. 


with straight sides. 
Broad gauge is 6 feet and was used in the South. 
Narrow-gauge:- A ‘narrower than the stanu- 
| dard gauge, such as the meter gauge used largely in 
Latin American countries; 3 ft. gauge frequently 


employed in construction tracks; or 3-ft. 6-in gauge - 


| standard on the British South African Railways, ete. 


A gauge of 24 in. or less is commonly employed for — 


industrial railways. 


THE RAILROAD 


‘There are many indications that corn has been 
grown on the American continent for many centuries 
previous to the coming of the white man. Corn was 
the principal food crop of the Indians and the main 
types of corn grown to-day devefoped in the hands 


inal inhabitants, - ' 
ip hei was grown in the northeastern states 


y tel seed’? corn, the forerunner of the modern 
dent type was found in Virginia and the soft floury 


h . . 
pee erauloes in ie baba to a limited extent 


the western corn 


DOLLAR. 


HOW IT COES. 


-jAolot sis aia) + g jas jcto] Ste ail a8 

Ze 6\s2 £5 2|~ | EEE 25 Es! Slee |REs! 28 Boal Be 

80) SIPS eal oa _ lefe| eq SE) PIMsia al og o| og 

Se1sS seslae| g iRzsiés Selss assis e368 

yesr | 25 2a a2loczi 28! 4 in8F1 3s Year |©3\ 58/82 |Q 92 38 BAS 

onaca). |= |= 812395) 22/ & [S53] 5= || FS | 25 [a Se| SE Bal ae 

50 gs eo B.»| oe] * eZ, Go lou ° £ m.-| oe Ae 

32) S\28|222|22| (ft) 38 25) 5/82/8228) Sa 3elsH 

nm do ease mSelz Ao) isa asia 82\2. 

Cts.| Cts.| Ces.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Ctsi| Cts. | Cts 

Oe 39.4) 8.1|16.8] 2.4 | 24] 3.6] 1.0 51-4] 9.2/19.5| 3.0 | 2.5]'4.5 1.1 | 84 

1912 “140-1 8.0|16.8| 274 | 2.5] 3:9] 1.0 55.4|10.9|22.1| 3.6 | 2.3) 4:4) 1.0 | 0 

BGIG 2 40.4] 7.8|16.9| 2.5 | 2-7] 3.8} 0.9 46.9] 9.5|20.6| 2.9 | 2:8] 5.0.1.4 |10: 

19%... ; 41.0] 7.8]18.2| 2:7 | 3.0] 4:5| 1.0 ‘‘{44'4} 9:3/20:7| 2:0 | 3:0} 54) 1:5 [13 

1915. 140.0] 7.3|17.0] 2:6 | 3:5] 4.6} 1.2 “|44:3| 814/201] 1.8 | 3-2] 6.3).1.6 115 

or See 37.6| 6.7|15.6} 2.0-| 3:5] 4:3] 1.2 “|44:3| 7:4]19.1] 1.8 | 3.5] 5:8) 1:7 (16. 

eee fia Gabe 18 a] Bala 

wn: 188.0] 7.0|45.3] 2.0 | 3.3) 4.4] 1. "142'6| 6.4|19-1} 1. 16} 6.1] 1.7 (19. 

four. 22. /40-3 gislise| 23 | 2.9] 5.3] 0'9 '143°8| 6.3|19-1) 1.5 | 3.9| 6.1| 1.9 7 
RGIS... 49°8110.3116.8! 2.3 | 2.41 4,610.7 


ORIGIN OF VARIETIES OF CORN. 
(By the Connecticut State Bureau of Agriculture.) 


It is 4 product 


developments. 
eloation certain standard combined .with 


selection towards 4 
the very best: conditions for 
improved methods of tillage. 


ROW RWAISim? 


both of extensive 


growth made possible by.» 


he Indians were skilled in the culture of corneas - 


ghown in the reports of the early explorers. 


There is no way of -knowing whether present day» 
| varieties are inherently more productive than those. 
irly chronicles, ylelds were. » 


of early times. In the 


never stated in terms of units of land and no distinc- ~ 


tion was made between measures of ears or of shell 


in, { ipites 
tis competitive trial of twentieth century ‘varieties 


arieties which apparently have nee most, 
rer es history and origin of 


—— 


PUBLIC ROADS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
State H’ways. Other, 


Total (S'faced.| Total. 


Other. 


State H' ways. 
Total. 


States. 


S'faced.| Total. 
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Slate hci ae ses ARP al lst BORG 


State H’ways. | 


Miles. | Miles. | Miles. 
Ala..... 3,93 2172) 57,587)|Md..... 419 
Ariz. 2,031} 1,421)  20,538}/Mass..., 
8,346 yee 66,570||Mich.. . . pe 
W735) ; 5 


72,606||Minn. . .. 


32,803||Ohio. . . . 
19,306||Okla. . 
~ State highway figures are as of Jan. 1, 19 


27 


HOW TO KEEP FROM GROWING OLD. 
(From the American Mutual Magazine). 


Always drive fast out of alleys. You might hit a 
policeman. There’s no telling. 
_ Always race with locomotives to crossings. Engi- 
meers like it. It breaks the monotony of their jobs. 
Always pass the car ahead on curves or turns. 
Won't use the horn because it might unnerve the 
ether fellow and cause him to turn out too far. 
Demand half the road—the middle half. Insist on 
your rights. 
Always lock your brakes when skidding. It makes 
tthe job more artistic. Often you can turn clear around. 
ways drive close to pedestrians in wet weather. 
Dry cleaners will erect a monument to your memory. 
Always try to pass cars on a hill when it is possible. 
;it shows your bus has more power, and you can turn 
fomewhere surely if you meet another car at the top. 
Never look around when you back up. There is 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS IN 
(Data by the Bureau of the Cen: 


; those for ‘‘other roa 


OOO 


2, 1,18 
1; 3:13 
1, 3,83 
1, 2,607) 
1,732 
8,42 
92 


74,0 
128,673 
’* are for Jan, t, 1926. 


> 


never anything behind your automobile. 
~A few shots of booze will enable you to make your 
car do real stunts. For permanent results quafft jong 
and deeply of the flowing bowl{before taking the whi 
Drive as fast as you can on wet pavements, There 
is alwayg something to stop you if you lose control— 
often a heavy truck or a plate glass window. 
New drivers should be shown how to drive fast in 


heayy traffic. It gives them the experience every 
motorist should have. 

Always speed! It looks as though you are a man of 

bok ie hey though an amateur driver. , ee 

ever stop, look or listen at railroad cro; 8. 

It consumes valuable time, and besides, no y 


believes in signs, 
Tn wet weather al 


ways drive in trolley tracks. It’s 
smoother going. “ 


THE UNITED STATES. 
sus, cover single track mileage.) 


~~ State. 1922. State. 1922. State. 
N. ¥.....] 4,792.35||Conn,. .} 1,010.86]/Va....... 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY OPERATIONS IN 1927 AND 15926. 
COMBINED OPERATIONS OF 322 COMPANIES. 


1922. 
Miles. 


State. 


3 1927. 1926. ine. or (D) Deo. | Pereant= 
Railway operating revenue.............. $794,074,168 $804,443,915 ; D) $10,369,74 
Railway operating expense... - 222.222. 584,392,950 592,911,000 {DB} 87308050 B Las 
-. Net. operating revenue. . $209,681,218 $211,532,915 | (D 1,851 ) \ 
Operating ratio (per cent) . : fie seine ‘D) ii net B Gas! 
Revenue passengers... ... .  .| 10,505,747,511 10,720,086'180 $B 214,308,619 (D) 338 j 
Total passengers. ......2:0..22.-2..++- | 13,363/554'346 | 13/633,643/345 | (D) 270/088/999 | (D) 1.98, 
@ar miles (reyenue).......... TET 11890,886,569 | 1,902:3087748 | (D) - 115422179 ) 0.60: 2 
COMBINED OPERATIONS OF 322 ELECTRIC RAILWAY COMPANIES AND ite 
153 CONTROLLED BUS UNDERTAKINGS. = 
1927, 1926. Inc. or (D) Dec. | Percent 
Operating revenue........ $832,404,720 | $835,453,968] (D) $3,049,24 
Operating expense-....4.4..1 619,932,322 623,935,892 {DB} 5003'870 {B} met y 
© Net operating revenue........ss.s0+5-| $212,472 4 : 
Operating ratio (per cent)... 0... ..... 00s 2 eet: bam ek (D) baa 4 0:38 
Miles of track and bus route... 38,208 091 1,117 | ee got ; 
evenue passengers,.......... secs s., 10,982,306,589 | 11,093,354" : ‘00. 
Total passengers... es... eee eect 13,908'729'695 ld'osecar 1998 {3} i3tgar aot {B} 6: a 
ar and bus-mi Sptstnate da tsar econ 2/032) 128,843 | 2/016/886,829 | 5,242,014 098 ; 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER USER USERS IN THE U. S. 
(The figures were gathered by. the Electrical World.) 


Domestic light. — Pwr & | Domestic light. Com'l | Pwr. & 
ary + ee ic. \—_______—__——_———_| light. mise. 
Jan. 1, | Jan.1, { Jan. 1, | Jan. 1, Jan. } Jan. 1 Jan. 1 
1927. 1928." | 1928." } "1928." | igsz, | “ious”. | “foas.' | dose” 
Dntted States 16,359,279] 17,596,390 |8,166,570/9581, 140 || Towa......| 310,500} 328,200| 55,600! 23.300 
Missouri...| 517,700; 5 ‘ 29; 
Maine 123,278} 129,500! 27,600| 9,300 || No Dak.) aazeo EaL600 MerabO| “2490 
New Hamp| 80/800 89. 700) 9,360} 51.700 53,900} 11/250) 4) 
Vermont...] 57,430, 59.500) 8. 460,000; 169.000) 28,900 8,700 
Rhode isf.|} 120/540} 130/100) 21,050) 4, | ; Keath Me eee poe Res 
a sConnectic’t 306,200} 325/800} 53,100! be | Kentucky .| 167,900! 181,300} 39,200] 10,200 
Middle Ati Hi Tennessee . 153,300 164,100 34,700} 8,100 
¢ 2a York. 2 os a 25 od ooo chy 900) ott 308 Alabama. . 119,800 133,900 30,300; 4,200 
. 7 134/500) || Mississippi | 47/3 : ‘4 ; 
Pemnsviv. | 1,209,230 1,437,500 | 269,100} 97,900|)W. So. Ceut:: piel Meraaeager Fee 
antic: } } Arkansas. . 98,500 107,100 is 
Delaware. . 25,100] 26,430! 6,210): 960/|_ Lovisiana..| 101,000] 104,300 38980 Bete 
Marviand-.| 215, 00; 236,400) 33.200) 4,850 Bes 165.100) $76,900) Seo oa 
Bi 7,2 a i 500)! eXas..... ,700} 491, f { 
Vitae | 152300) 367.308) 31000) 10.800) arcana | pail: shen 
a 7200! 121,000 5, 5.100|} | Montana. . 64,200! 67,120 400} 4, 
No. Caro 149/400} 161.100) 38,900}. 9.500|! Idaho... 61.360] 63,500 13050 Pee 
So. Garo. - $3,250} 89700; 20/820) 35680}; Wyoming. 28,300} 30/200] 3.570] . 1,470 
Georgia 223/900! 1351600| 26, 6,700|| Colorado. :| 161,700} 169,000] 26,250] | 9,256 
Florida 133,500} 133,700} 32,600] 15,500! New Mex..| 21,400] 22/540] 3/410} _- 11700 
‘ EB. No. / !| Arizona 34,400 35,700 ij 2,120 
v4 Wee. ts 1,152,000! 1,228,000! 177,000) 42,000/} Utah 100;800} 104;600} 11,450} 3,250 
Indiana 515,600 74, 21,600 Nevada 13,157 13,730 . 470 
Tinois 1,393,100] 1,470,740 | 237,290) 70;970|| Pacific: 
Michigan. - id $56,800! 132/800} 26;700 | W rashingt’ Bj} 316,200) 330,080) 42,790] 9.830" 
; 7Wvisconsin | -| 410,538; 443,900| $1,400) 39,600)| Oregon. | 170.2 200) 180, 600! 195650] 9,150 
W.No. Cent. ; for: 256,000} 1,335,900] - 181;850|154,4 
innesota.| 363,700| 384,750) 72,750! 19,8061) | se 


QUARRY PRODUCTIGN AND VALUES. 


~ Year. | Cement. Clay. | Clay proeducts.} Lime. Sand and Gravel. 
= (Cal.) Barrels. Dollars. | Dollars. Dollars. | Short tons. | Dollars. .| Short tons. Doliars. 
- 43918. .} 71,348,474|113,717,616! 8,332,641 220,573,493} 3,206,016) 26,808, 61,824,426! 37,927,078 
- 3919. . 86, 141,488} 147, 318, 398! — 7,090,631 275,346,378| | 3,330,347 | 29,448,553} 70,576,407| 45, ‘ 
1920. .| 97, 1079; 7200 195, 589,915} 11,276,663 373,670,102| 3,570,141) 37,543,840| 82,041,388) 65,661,605 
392), . Ge 6.549 181.675 440} — 6,055,3 270,738,536| 2,532,153! 24,895,370] 79,845,00: A ‘ 
19% . {118 8,330,514 321,494,403 639,617) 33,255,039) 94,567,046 .617,6 
4923)... 137, 18, 792/259, (631, 776 11,188,913 424.582,628| 4,076,243) 39, 993,652 139, 932, 153 § f 
1 . |147, 01 0 41,507,536 415,779,378 072,000 rte 596,423 |156,2 13,116 
1925. ||159,046,937|281 ous 691 12,736, 423,446 ,¢ 4,580,823 9, 141|172,001,473 yo42, 
© 1926. ./1 5941 '785,583| 14,105,589 430,428'494| 4,560,,3 6/452/183, 100,818 tit 338, ‘701 
1927. -1174,023,051/281,73 .676| 13,075,520]..........--- 337,000 38, 210,000|189,000,000|1 13,000,000 
Asphalt: Asphalt 
Stone. Asphalt. (mine). (from dom. petrol.) (from for. petrol.y, - 
ort tons. | Dollars. |Shorttons.| Dollars. | Short tons.| Dollars. Short tons.| Dollars. 


Sh 
68,563,360) 82,700,430) 60,034 


} 

i 293.180 

| 58,339] 1,158, ae 14,30 0007} 1,920,915|21,710,7938 

:148,400| 1,206.7 5,305,760} 1,971.67 27 B20 010 

“484,960| 1,245, 180 1B "452,940| 2,213,310]3 098, ang 
605,850| 1.525,420119,019,150} 2,426, 1030 BB 77 1.04 


TRESS 
s 


135,200,000 |197,200, 000! | 839,040}: 


o 


VALUE OF COAL, COKE AND GAS PRODUC “TION. 


‘HUDSON RIVER ICE HARVEST. 
“Tons. YEARS« Tons. YEARS. Tons. SY EARS?! Tons, — 


i 108-09 2,539, 1 1912-13... "2, $53,120|}1916-17.. 190,823 

3,572,371 face. 1 el Hae ae, fee 420% Me: ee ae #2 253 Pad mal eee 4400 
‘ 2, i) ! 

3 a:p4d(soall 1911- pe ibe Soe, 593, 1915-16. U 398,591 |{1919-20.. ¢ a Bae 1633, 


“xgre, Jo, quo supped, arti- | in this country. 


| Year: Goal (hard) Goal (soft). |Coal (total). Coke. Gas (natural). Gasoline, (pat. gas). 
D tar: . cubte feet. Dollars. Dollars. - 

mentee deme hc 
Ure cit 

1 097 
000 139,000 
875,711,000 
6, "188/57 1,000 286 371,000 1'040/390/000 

1, 160,402,000 Ht 388,067, 000 ee a7 : 040,390, 
°183,412, i 2 13,019,000} 299,2 8,000 1,206,300,000 
ae 000 eae 376,000 307,773.40 gis fo pian ogee np 


with | ficial ice, valued at 1ae a 036, were manufacturee — 


780,808] 604,723) 8,796 ,541 aera 9,417,818 


WINKRAL PRODUCTS-STATES THEY COME FROM. 
(Data on this page are from the U. 8. Geological Survey. ) 


Chief States. 

: ee N. C., Tenn. 

F Man 

Ney., ° Utah, Mont., 8. D. 


Mineral. 


Aluminum. . 


estos. . ‘|Md., Cal. Ga., Ariz 

Rep : ce Gees Ill., Ky., Utah, 
OS (CYUME) .. ce. ese Ga., Mo., Tenn., Va. 

Bases. De gceie Sarthe. «trey Ark. .G Ga., Tenn., Ala, 

AGES in w.0) «6 Ry ictitavet wrod 2 
Fopaine age ameter tens sa Mich., NW. Va., Ohio. 
AC mAUT ie. seek cnn we Not separable ‘by States. 
Calcium-magnes. chloride. |Mich., W. Va., Ohio. 
MCOIREN cle breve s 2S s gies 0 sre> Pa., Cal ‘Ind.. Mich. 
Chromite 336 3 Paces eee Md., Cal., Ore. 
Clay products......-...+ Ohio, Pa., N. J. UL 
ay, THAW ideies tps oo 2s oe N. J., Pa., Mo., Ga. 
Coal 

iimatdotis Sarg letare aie = Pa.,.W. Va., IL, 

Anthracite 2... 6k. e Pa. 

Coke. Pa., {nd., Ohio, TIL, Ala. 


: |Ariz., Mont., Utah, Mich 


be Cal. Okia., Il, Mo. 
: "N.Y. 


Feldspar (erude) 
Ferroalloys. 
Fluospar.. . 
Fuller's eart 


Li ate 
GTApHE Ss cose ee . 
Grindstones and 


Mineral. Chief States. 

Magnesite (crude)......- Cal, Was! 
Maen POR Acts poate re Y., Mich. 
Magnesium chloride. .|Mich., Cal. 
Magnesium sulphate..... Mich., Wash., Cal. 
Manganese ore.......6-- Mont., Ark., ‘Va. -, Col 
anor es ji .+|Minn. Wis., Mich., Colo. 
Magnaniferous Cc. .pN. J. 
Milcas saitucae tenet ees N. C., N, H., N. M., Va. 
Misi, owesennnarere seer ING Va., N. B15 ts 
Mineral paints.......... Pa,, iil, Col., Onio 
Mineral waters..........|Wis., N. Y¥., Cal, 
Natural gag. oo 6 0 sot e+e W.Va., Pa. ,OKL, Cal, Tex. 
Natural gas gasoline. .... Okla., Cal., Tex., 
Ollstones, ets. ....+..+. Ark., Ind., Ohio, | 
Pests fri ices > Iv eueig ae 4 OL, NoJ., Cal, Ind. 
Petrolenin =. § 2. <5 was oss Okla.,Cal.,Tex., Ara., Kan. 
Phosphate rock.......... Fla., Tenn., Idaho, 
Platinum and allied metals|Cal, Ore. Alaska, Utah. 
Potash wise al., Md., Pa., Ind. 
Pumice. Kan., Neb., Cal., Utah. 
Pyrites Cal,, Va., N. Y.. W 
Quicksilvel Cal., Tex., Nev., Ore. 
Salf.. ..cassicece Mich., N. Y., Ohio, Kan. 
Sand and gravel. . ....|UL, N. ¥., Ind., Mich. 
Sand-lime brick.......... Mich., ., Wis, N. J. 
Silica (quartz).... 6.6...6 Wis., Md Cal, Nev. 
SVG o.cau oh cna a et, @ Utah, Mont., Nev., Idaho, 
SLATES ce ai ee 2 Tiel << Shreg Pa., Vt.,.N. ¥., Me. 
Sear wate nae Mae Rh ae oe Perey se = 
Sulphur s’. iG Salss = ewAle s'e ex., La.,. Nev., A 

ae and soapstone..... “IN. ¥., Va. Vt. Cal. 
a cree aes le re "fee Van 

itanium ore: Rutile. 
‘TUnzatnites << teade te Nev., Calif., Colo,, 8. D. 
Uraniu.n, vanadium ores. . Utah, Cok 
PA. Gig wis we Ree rele reee , Kan, N. J,, Mont. 


MINERAL PRODUCING STATES AND THEIR LEADING MINERAL PRODUCTS. 


SraTe. 


Products 
Ja....|Coal, fron ore, cement, clay products. 
ika.|Copper, gold, coal, silver. 

Ariz. ..|Copper, gold, silver, lead. 
Ark ...|Petroleuin, coal, natural gas, bauxite. 
Cal... .| Retralean,ce nent, natural ga3, clay products. 
Col.;..|Goal, gold, clay products, silver. 
Connh:.;|Clay products, stone, lime, sand and gravel. 


... | Clay. products, Stone, sand and gravel. 
.\Sand and gravel, clay products, sand-lime 
brick, stone. 
.|Phosphate rock, stone, Fuller's earth, sand 
and gravel. 
..|Clay products, stone, cement, Fuller’s earth. 
.| Lead, silver, zloc, gold. 
Coal, clay products, petroleum, cement. 
‘ Coal, cement, stone, clay products. 
Goal, cement, clay products, gypsum. 
.|etroleun, zine, coal, natural gas, 
.|Coal, petroleun, clay products, natural gas. 
.|Petrolonmn, sulphur, natural gas, natural-gas 
gasoline. 


VALUE OF MINE AND QUARRY PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900-1927. 


Me. ...|Stone, line, clay products, slate. 
Md....|Coal, clay products, cement, sand and gravel. 
Mass... .|Stone, clay products, me, sand and gravel. 
Mich...) Iron ore, copper, cement, salt. 
Minn. .|Iron ore, stone, ce nent, clay products. 

iss...|Sand and gravel, clay products, mineral 

: waters, Stone 
Mo... .|Lead, clay produot’, cement, coal. 
Mont. .|Copper, silver, coal, zinc! 
Neb: ..|Cement, clay products, sand and gravel, stone. 
Nev... ..|Copper, silver, gold, gypsum, 

YEAR. Metallic. Non-Met, |Other & Tot. 

‘ Dollars. » Dollar, Dollars. 

1900... 513,732,000) 594, 204, 000/1, 108,936,000 
MOOT ce ore 493.314, 000 660, aoe 000) 1,155,078,000 
1902...... 604,517, Sik 722,434,000] 1/327,951,000 
BOOS). civcic 588, 53,001 905; Fete 000}1, 1495, 381, 000 
eae BOL LiL 000 857,667;000}1; 359,1 1,000 
TOS. «<0 702,585,0 920,780,000] 1,623" TBS. 000, 
1906 hee at 886, 180, 000} 1,014, 500, 000/1, '900; 880,000 
0 904. 108,000) 1,165,376,000 2,069,570,000 
2908: ....:. 550,768,000]1,040;761,000]1,591,773,000 
1909...... 754,944,000 1 131,866,000}1, 1887, 107,000 
1910.. 749,879,000) 1,237;668,000|1 987; 844,000 
1911......| 680,907,000] 12427942’ 000 1,924;081;000 
1912... 862, eae 000] 1}375,420,000|2)23 7,794,000 
JOIS es. 78,869,000) 1, 554,298,000)2,433,545,000 
IWS as 686, 630" 000/1,424'063,000|2/111. 172,000 


STATE. Products 

N. H...|Stone, clay products, sand and gravel, feld-_ 
spar. 

N. J....|Clay products, zine, Bree apn sand and gravel. 

N. M...|Coal, copper, zine, silver. 

Nockes% Clay’ products, cement, gypsum, stone. 

INV 1Ghe ys eae clay-products, sand and gravel, feld- 

NoaDL a Coal a  bagiges mineral waters, Sand 
and gravel 

Ohio...|Clay products, coal, natural gas, petroleum, — 

Okla...|Petroleum, zinc, natural gas, natural-gas _ 
gasoline. 

Ore..../Cement, stone, sand and gravel, clay 
products. 

Pa. .|Coal, cement, clay products, natural gas. 

Red Stone, clay products, lime, sand and gravel. 

S. C..../Stone, clay products, sand and gravel 
bary tes, 

8. D..../Gold, stone, sand and gravel, silver _ 

Tenn...}Coal, clay products, cement, stone, 

Texas... Petroleum, sulphur, natural-ga3 eencliaes 
natural gas. 

Utah... {Copper, silver, lead. coal. . 

Wei svas Stone, slate, lime, talc. " ae 

Va.....|Coal, ‘clay products, stone, cement. /- 

Wash. ./Coal, cemeat, clay products, sand and perei 

W. Va..}Coal, natural gas, petroleum, clay products. © 

Wis,... Stone, sand and gravel, mineral waters, iron _ 


Wyo... Peer beliea: 


coal, natural gas, 
gasoline. 


naturales 


YEAR. Metallic, Non-Met, Other & Tot. 
Dollars. Dollars. ollars, 
1915 991,730,000] 1,400,484,000 25504 GAL 000! 
1916..] 1,620,745,000]. 15884,413;000] ., 3,508,439,000. 
1917..| 2}086/234000] 47900;462' 4,992,496, 
1918. .] 2'153,318,000| 3,380,690, 540,708,000 
1919. .|  1,359,744;000] - 3,232'626,000] — 4:595'770,000 
1920. .| 1,762/350,000| 5;214/170/000| 6/981/340; 
1921. 654,130, 3,481;890,000! » 4)438'670,000 
1922. 987,180,000] 3,656,410,000| . 4,647;/250,000 
1923..] 1,510.930,000] 43471;620/000| 5/986/500; 
1924: .| 1232/30, 4,097,736,000 5'305,800,000 
1925..| 1,380,280,000/ 4,291, 100,000] 6,877,630,000 
1926..| 1/402;920,000| 4,802/180;000| 6.212700, 
1927 1'217'000'000 4/294;000,000| 5,520,000,000. 


Total 
BOC 27 3 3,637,670,000|69, 149,562,000] 102,908,889,000 — 


Included in non-metallic are mineral fuels; production in 1927 was valued at $3,084,000,000. 


rs 


a ee = 4. 
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VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES, BY STATES. 


1920. 1926. 
$86,289.575| $52,269. : s 3,268 $77. > 7 
“Alas: 23°396-114] _ 27. 5 eet eet Haat eta ee ie ey age Sool. Savane eed 
: ¥ 6: : ‘ 17,606,890 
3 116.383,335. 63.7 84)485,672 
up <- 17,813,328 227,515,41: 3h Ue ‘633 115,047,987 
‘ ne a} 269,404,686) 297,725, 283,411,997 523,352,257 
76,037,896} 54,045,056 61,379 33 
> Con’ 6.326.326} 4,219,457 tee OP eas aa 
359/833 379,785 416 § 
369,534 414,745 929 987,289 
22,923;780| 12,597,948 12,557 19,700,522 
12,178,695} 8,650,003 
$2°449-783] 16,502,273 31° ioe 399 
$73,926,540] 254,019,136 237,241,601 
146,736,294| 97,700,676 3394. 2" 118,692,300 
87,250,480] 35,639,505} 36,205,251 40/459,869 35,971,787 
198,097,758] 113,098,346] 103,884,561] 110,630,255} 105,005,476] 142,944,214] | 165,0 
195,920,036] 114404'662| 158,701,496] 1481853'786| 120,510,775] 131,370,840) 146, 88, 278 
188,749,725 61,061,974, 75,519,328 048} 56930,681f 60;503,891| 62, 
5,428,086| 4,392,039] _ 5,588,140 6.035.160] _5/838,7181 5,785, 19 
30,944,378| 16,083,965] 14,905,227 18'506,867| 21:557,810| 24,066,996 
12,411,708} 9,835,167} — 11,004,523 15,725,882] _16/831,529| 16,786,577 
166,338,818 69, 452,819] 101/430,981 114.239,386} 122'212)2541- 13: "560/609 
177,589,967 609,973 ap eS : 107,844, 110,252,956} 118,361,306 
2,201,246 oot 253 1,600,393} 2,163,342 27090, 422 2,171, 94. +882,986 
90,994.479| 66,375,543]  62,402/642) 791201,473] 81,054,122} 92,548,473) 90,008,537 
AC 30,161,734 59, 400,591! 74,707,269} 70,631,806] 79,261,284) 79,762,630 
7,168,424|. 5,366,287] 2,996,587 3,302,397 3209425} ° 3/358;585} 3,322,460: 
t 14,038,071] 18,374,023] 28,598,627) 26,225,943]  26,4u9,901} area aa 
2,986,485|. 2,234,007} _ 2; Al 19 3,572,615 31378.165} _ 3,464,837 44) 
72'235,007| 47,429,290| 62/396'279| — 72'402,066| 75,271,009] © 76,761,313 77,065,723. 
27,882,565| 12,227,268] 18,038,622] 23,791,047] 22,913,528) | 25,548. 28,513 a2 
78.421.317| 62,502,458] 73,527,880} 89,975,134] 95,435,299) 102,035,557 112,016,262 
7.760,482| | 5,455,479| 7,268,381]. 10,020,509 9261,467|  9,504,0 19,992,793 ° 
3'078.548} __21500.349| 3.692.095} _3/473;018 2°776,720| _ 2:662,020| 2,804,837 
355,844.499| 223,533:658| 236,808,628| 287.868,728| 249,049,648} 247,50: ,588 383,995 


493,320,359} 269,382,786| 569,069,612 ig 810, o kg 039, te 501, oi 569,518,693 

5,496,253 5,199,803 5,489,956 6,054,48 364,232 7,826,711 6,943,355 
1,314,332,585|- 944,688,650] 823,148,222|1, 225, 036, 14 LE orl, 630, 879] 867,196,142 ee 786, O77 
~~ 4,175,653 770,966 22,5: 2,641) 1 857) 9,398 


»175,6 922,765) 96! 151, 

2,825,479 1,754,491 2,414,346 27350.080 F444 966 3,507, é772 2 
5,950,878 7,498,656 7,278,934 7,372,368 6,884,433 7,971,650 7,595, 358 

55,023,232| _ 33,754,823 35,146,266] 41,553,789 35,354,525] _ 38,869,198 39,296,6 
271,250,979] 212,302 °907| 249,604,173 260.450,913| 272,729,023] 351,211,629{ 420,586,730 
76,536,657} 40,595,872 60,697,116] 86,221,000 84'356,626| 100,275,442] 98,985,218 
15,008,894} 10, 650,213 9,576,636 13,910,449 14,549,429} 14,408,933 14,955,161. 
60,161,247| 32,810,842] 38,553,479) 48,052,018 37,962,143] 41,038,393 46, 136,458 
re 677, 191 17,605,878 19,725,303} 22,169,191 24,159,370 22'382,132! 2 $256,952 
Ke 316,180,647| 358,772,116) 412,866,535 307,314,205] 323,527,697 5,941,940 
5 Orit 990,961 13,822,832 19,089,600} 15,796,720 9,205,380} 20,711,736 
eres 51,365,150 29,284| 77,664,547! 75, 494,166 78,754,915 988,066 


In this table fron ore, not pig iron, fs taken as the | metals mine Bregneges {recoverable content of 


to of valuation of iron, abd in the case of other | metals) is the basi 
edie: hee ae ee SEE BO 


COLD AND SILVER PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Gold. Silver. State. Gold. 


Dollars. Troy oz. | Dollars, Proy oz.) Dotiars. 
606,129] $343,675 3 7 

6,601,467] 3,743,032 

1,557,812! "883 3279 

3,941,351 2,234, ber 


8,928,619 5,062, 52% 
Se Sees, 500 $50| (Texas... . 32 
4 3 iL ra) 39.338|{Utah..... 199,518 


49,453 
6,696,137) |W: 19,398 
3. 434 c 


i vals $20.67-4 per rel ounce; silver 56.7 cents an ounce. 

pv Rad a alent. aoe ae he eee SE 
COAL-MINE FATALITIES AND PRODUCTION. , 
neem oer Man ‘| Prod? 


“Men. Bde : Em- | Men. | | Per 
.| Death. ea) plowed: ofee Gente (Cal) ployed. Killed.| Death. 
3 Vo. |Sh.tons. No. | -No.. |Sh.tons. 
MBs [iz os||zo1g....|za0sira| 2288 200,004 1072... RAS SOE] 2988 (oer a 
pera Se $33 : 562°873||1924.....|779,613| 2,402 |237,974 

, 238,4641}1925... -. 748,805) 2, 260,464 

ZR9,729)11926..... 759,033 2,518 |261,24) 


253,832 111927.. 0 ++ 757,000]. 2,224 (269,989 


iedededpiadededes 
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PRODUCTION OF CHIEF METALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Data by Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department of Commerce.) 


Gat ) Gold. Silver, Copper. Lead. Tron Ore. Pig Tron. Steel. 
S. eS Dollars. Long tons.|Short tons.| Long tons. Long tons. Long tons. 
0.000. 50,900 650 22, 350 


39 ees patos 

31,801,000 | 42'503;500.| 74,052 | 129/412 : TL 
35,869,000 | 39:482;400 | 70;430 | 130,629 5,683,329 | 2,562,503 
33'136,000 | 40,887,200 | 81,017 | 145,700 6,417,148 | 3,329,071 
33,167,500 | 43,045,100 | 101,054 | 151;919 6,489,738 | 2,849,440 
32'967,000 | 46,838,400 | 101,239 | 156,397 7,603,642 | 3,385,732 
Bare oog | Brasoooy | zeisse | 17s.eo4 SovaR0 | SOK 240 
33,175,000 | 57,630,000 8,554 8.279, 8,904,240 
7,124,502 | 4,019/995 
6.607, 4412/0382 
9,446,308 |. 6,114,834 
8'623,127 | _ 5,281/689 
9:652,680 | 7,156,957 
11,773,934 | _8,932/857 
13,620,703 | 10,639,857 
27,553,161 | 13,789,242 | 10,188,329 
28'887.479 | 15,878,354 | 13,473,595 
35,554,135 | 17,821,307 | 14,947,250 
35,019,308 | 18,009,252 | 14,534'978 


27,644,330 | 16,497,033 | 13,859,887 
42,526,133 | 22,992,380 | 20,023,947 
47,749,728 | 25,307,191 aot Sve 136 


094.919 
41,092}447 | 23,649,547 | 23,676,106 


5 Ora 
5 57,017,614 | 29,726,937 | 31,251,303 
13. 30, 152 1 4 
916.. 
917. 
918, 
919. 
th 
922.. 2 25,825,060 5,602,926 
923.4 69,351,442 eon 44,943 696 
924.. 54,267,419 | 30,874,765 | 37,931,939 
1925... 61,907,997 | 36,700,566 | 45,393,524 
1926 .. 4 67,623,000 |.38;:698,417 | 48,293,763 
92' 45, 418, 609 | 34 266, 328 751,849 668,320 | 61,778,000 | 35, 858, 232 | 44,935,185 
nn en ae ee 
Pig iron figures do not include ferro-alloys, which Tron ore mined in the eee States (1810-1927; 
in 1927 totaled 646,749 long tons. 1,792,600 long tons (2,240 Ibs.) 


UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF OTHER METALS IN 1927. 
(Values in Parenthesis, S. T., Short Tons; L. T., Long Tons.) 


Metallic—Aluminum ($39, 266,000) ; guineme magnesium chloride (1, ie eles feldspar,’ crude ~ 


tead, 24,347 8. t. ($3,277,043); bauxite, 320,940 
($1.8 8,780); ‘ferro-alloys, 646.749 L. t. ($55, 163,574): | (33, 767, 038): > grindstones ot inecone: ove 1554,~ 


Tae ote ore ($1,151, Bia mang aniferous ore | 750); gypsum ($42,174,454) ; ge orn aoe ee 
Dine er nae mang ahien 3 a ts (83 780 R16. a rok 168,102 1 

* platinum! and allied metals tin, | rock, 3,166,102 I. t. ($11, 763 ra ss 4s 

27 3. t. ($34,490); tungsten ore, 1,164 s. t. Se 000): ($2,448 146); pyrites Gui sa 006); ve nf eat ae 8.8. 

Non | Metallic—Barite, eriide ($1,594,423), bo- | ($24,817,962); sulphur, 2,072,109 Lt. ($38 000) % 

tates ($3,473,499) ; bromine ($564,689); calcium- sulphuric acid ($8,240/388); tale ($2, 39873 a 


PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF CHIEF METALS, 1918-1927. 


‘~ Year. » Gold. Silver, Copper. Lead. Tron Ore. Pig Iron. Zine. Petroleum. 
Cal.) Troy ozs. | Troy.ozs. | Value dolls.| Dollars, Dollars. Dolla Dollars, 
i 3, 330, 784167,810,139/471,408,000] 76,667,000 oad. Bes. 147 1 ,180,759,965)89, 618, 000 Be 
2 ‘918, 628156, 682} 445] 239,274,000 44'990} 000/197,312,517 "77 5,915,043 66, 032" 000 
2}476, 166|55.361,573|222 467,000 76,296,000 |285, 006" 27/1, 40, . (8 7 1,360,745,000 
2,422.006|53,052,441| 65,221,000] 35,840,000] 89, j 437,792] 19,823,000 4, ,000 
2,363,075|56,240,048| 128,289,000} 51,562,000|157,809,286 144, aoa’ 0} 895,11 hoo 


A . 5 6 
2,502.632)73,335,170)210,945,000] 76,138,000|240,738,921| 946,799,378|69, 134,000 


2,528,900|65,407, 186|214,087,000| 90,625,000|151,307,105| 665,07: 
2,411,987 66,155,424) 237,832,000] 113,956,000|160,796,886| 739, Gas He Bae irae 393 


2,335,042 |62,718,746|243,547,000|108,910,000|174,015,645| 749) 633, "438 91, 739/000 1,447 '760,000 


2° 197, 125160,434,441 220), 609; 000 84 210) 000 151) 125, 820 646) 226, 139 73,966, 000) 1, ‘203; 000,000 
v i the steel produced in this country in 1927 building construction took 4,281,000 tons; railroads, 5,858,000 


: 
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_-_—~—-s« ROLLED IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


am (Data by American Iron and Steel Institute; gross tons.) 

Iron and |; Plates and Wire Structural ;Oth. Finish. Total 
ineets. Rods. Shapes. jed Products.|Gross Tons 
3,636,031 | 4,955,484 2,241,830 | 2,266,890 8,475,750 | 21,621,279 
aH eae 2,450,453 1,912,36% 7,316,990 | 19:039;171 
eee 5,8 Ther 2,653,553 2,846,487 9,908,475 | 24,656,841) 
»502,780 | 5,751,037 2,464,807 | 3,004,972 | 10,030,144 | 24,791,243 
1,945,095 | 4,719,246 2,431,714 | 2,031,124 7,204,444 | 18,370,196 
mart Sees 3,095,907 | 2,437,003 | 10,546,188 | 24,392,924 
. = 980 3,518,746 3,029,964 15,493,093 | 32,380,389 
ae Ba ne 3,137,138 2,110,000 15,585,921 | 33,067,700 
ae ss 135 2,962,390 2,849,969 | 14,385,058 | 31,155,754 
,203, 372,814 2,538,476 | 2,614,036 | 10,359,543 | 25,101,544 
2,604,116 | 9,337,680 3,136,907 | 3,306,748 | 13,941,835 | 32,347,863 
2,178,818 | 4,260,574 1,564,330 | 1,272,624 5,483,087 | 14,774,006 
7,968,397 2,654,741 | 2,718,768 | 10,916,353 | 26,452,004 
9,497,717 3,075,892 | 3,405,197 | 14,370,921 | 33,277,076 
8,087,883 2,522,545 | 3,283,708 | 11,736,792 |. 28,086,435 

9,807,659 2,844,656 | 3,604,130 | 14,323,220 3,386, 
10,529,056 2,722,032 | 3,911,663 | 15,098,155 | 35,495,892 
9,627,734 2,770,271 | 3,742,445 | 13,914,044 | 32,879,031 


Two-thirds of the rails produced now weigh 85 | 32,334,687 tons were rolled stecl, and 544,344 tens, 

pounds or over « yard, and one-quarter of the rails | were rolled iron. 
100 pounds or over a yard. Four-fifths Hematite ore comes chiefly from Minnesota, 
rails are by open-hearth process. Girder | Michigan, Alabama and Wisconsin; brown ore 
T rails for electric and street railways|from Alabama, Virginia, Utah, and Tennessee; 
are included in the figures given above. No iron | magnetite from New York, Pennsylvania, New 
been produced since 1911. Jersey, and New Mexico; carbonate only from 

rolied iron and steel production, | Pennsylvania. 


: . IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT OF CHIEF COUNTRIES. 
United Kingdon. United States. Germany. 


Iron, Steel, 


0| 26,095,000] 14793.000/13,699.0 
534,000|15,019,000 


Woh 
3 


a5 
Pay: 


Wns erbye 
SERS 
09 S3.00 


ses 


700) 48,295 9,492,800) 12,150,200 
9,086,300] 35,858,232| 44,935,185] 13,102,528|16,305,330 


yearly averages—pig iron, Iron Ore Unmined (millions of tons)—America, 

= long tons; | 9,855; France, 4,369; Great Britain, 2,254; Sweden, 

ns; aluminum, 117,000. | 1,548; Germany, 1,374; Russla, 1,032; Spain, 610; 

60,000 metric tons; tin, | Norway, 367; Austria-Hungary, 23 . emburg, 

000,000 metric tons: | 270; Asia, 260; Africa, 225; Australia, 136; Greece, 
100; world total—23,000. 


PRICES OF PIC IRON, STEEL RAILS, COAL, PETROLEUM AND COPPER. 


Rails, | Coal + Coal | Kero- | Cop- Pig | Rails, | Coal | Coal | Kero-| Cop- 

ear. Crd (Steel) (Hard) | (Soft) | sene per Year. Iron |(Steel)|(Hard)| (Soft) } sene per 
1) | @ ||}caly|_@ | @ | @ | @ @ » 
~. .f ‘Ton. | Ton. | Ton. | Ton, | Gal. | Lb. Ton. | Ton. | Ton. | Ton. | Gal. | hs 
: is. | Dolls. | Dolls. | Dolls. | Cents. |.Cents. Dolis. | Dolls, | Dolts.\Cents. | Cents. 
pos ed ati aiace s : btn 74.3) 39.2 30.00) 5.27) 2.58 6.0} 17.8. 
6.63| 4.71}.-30.5} .21.2) 34,00|..5.25} 2.48 6.4) 27-2 

5.67| 4.08] 14.1} 22.7) 40.00 5,56) 2.94 5.4) 27.2 
3.47} 3.12 8.6}. 21.5 57.00). 6:16} 3.89 8.9) 24:6: 

4.40] 2.91 8:7). 11.4H7 49,29] 8,25] 4.66] 12.2] 18.7 

4.17! 3.11) ‘7 4) 15.8 54.42| 9.44) 8.85] 15.3} 17.5 

4.24) 2.18 4.9} 10.7 45.69 10.92] 5.94) 12.5) -12.5 
4.26} 2.26 7.8) 16.2 .75| 10.72] 5.95 9.3} 13.4 

4.99| 2.63 6.8| 15.6 43.00] 10.91] 5.46 9.0) 14.4 

4.94) 2.49 6.2). 12.7 43.00) 11.17] 4.65 9.7} 13.0 
4.99} 2.48 5:6] 12.4 3.00) 11.19] 4.39 9:5) 14.6 

5.11} 2.54 5.7] 16.3 43.00} 11.42} 4.95) 10.9) 13.8 

5.30) 2.52 6,3} 15.3 oS 43.00} 11.09| 4.44 9.8] 12.9 

5.27) 2.49 6.4) 13.6 ' 


- ° Figures’ } r See t oundry, at Coal prices are average domestic export; year® » 
: Penaphin. nesthep saad ts ae are for | aro. re down to and including 1918; subsequentiy, 
pee y calendar. 
_ Bessemer, at Pittsburgh. Lowest price tor coal: Anthracite—$3.15, in 1878; 
-  -: Lowest price for pig iron—$10.13, in 1897; highest, | highest, $11.42 in 1926; bituminous—lowest, $2.06. 
$48.94, in 1872. 4 . Gee , a ener ne te BS Nre cate: mutton: 
price ‘ails— 898; est, wes ice for . j . 
= rae Sse Soot, SM highest, 73 cents in 1865. 


_ Low 
$120.58, in 1873. 


o 


COAL, GOKE AND PETROLEUM PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED 


Anthracite Anthracite 

Produced. Shipped. 

Net Tons. Net Tons 
1900... 2.0022 s eee 57,363,396 50,704,201 
1901. 67,094,665 59,861,650 
1902. 1,340,935 35,338,021 
1903. 75,232,586 67,458,836 
1904. 73,594,369 65,137,283 
1905. 78,647,020 69,934,070 
1906. 72,139,510 63,418,916 
1907. 86,056,412 76,138,664 
1908. 83,543,243 73,507,322 
1909 80,223,833 70,314,739 
1910..... 83,683,994 73,418,729 
1911 90,917,176 79,775,010 
1912 84,426,369 73,462,014 
1913 91,626,964 80,325,964 
1914 91,189,641 79,713,875 
1915 89,377,706 77,578,441 
1916. 87,680,198 76,180,937 
100,445,299 88,147,050 
TOUS cok o caiceoewes| 09,445,794 86,614,364 
TOVOS toc siderveisss| © 87,838,024 75,959,448 
89,636,036 77,130,591 
90,358,642 77,984.929 
53,910,201 45,514,224 
92,663,854 81,937,565 
7,277,449 77,012,628 
61,334,145 53,272,800 

83,874,500 74,849, 


79,367,154 70,020,533 


Bituminous Coke 
Produced. Produced. 
Gross Tons. | Gross Tons. 
189,567,957 18,333,246 
201, 632,276 19,460,610 
232,336,468. 22,680,116 
2521454775 22,566,322 
248,803,294 21,125,988 
281,306,058 28,777,794 
306,138,274 32,501,08 
352,463,493 36,410,325 
296,941,021 23,244,213 
339,057,372 35,102,737 
372,420,663 37,240,009 
362,417,017 1,742,401 
401,879,448 39,271,070 
427,174,372 41,338,866 
377,414,259 30,853,495 
395,200,380 37,126,026 
448,678,288. 31,664,893 
492,670, 146 49,648,954 
517,308,768 50,427,118 
468,908,482 44,821,000 
496,975,892 46,328,571 
415,921,950 25,287,622 
407,894,000 37,124,012 
486, 964,286 55,487,000 
422,960,000 »200, 
466, "935,000 45,269,000 
516,330,357 49,877,678 


464,110,800 45,468,750 


STATES. 


Total Coal Petroleum 
Production. Produced. 
Gross Tons. ions. 
240,789,3 2,672,062,218 
261,874,836 | 2,914,346. 
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18,622, 
19,831, 


570,302,687 30,861, 
503,508,000 29/985, 
528,269, 000 

600,204,857 
543,477,954 


32/193, 
37,566, 


23,416,30 


884,000 
686,000 
2,000 
094,000 . 
ret 


31,745,784,000 


168,000 
'270,000 


CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES, 1925-1927, BY STATES. 


1925. 
Barrels. Value at wells. 
8, een 34,000 
77,398,000 68,880,000 
232,492, Hee 330,610,000 
"226.00 1/810,000 
7,863,00 15,235,000 
829,00 15,0 
38,357,000 74,410,000 
59,0 15,682,000 
20,272,000 32'500,000 
4,01 10, 
; 4,091,000 6,420,000 
New Mexico... . 1,060,000 1,815,000 
New York,..... 1,695,000 6,270,000 
ONIO. sea ete ves 7,212,000 18,280,000 
176,768,000 | 348,230,000 
Sa a 29,310.0! 
00 53,000 
144, ois 000 | 262, 270, 000 
ah...) 4,000 
West Vir, 5,763,000 20, oss’ 000 
Wyoming. 29,173,000 51/467,000 


j 763,743,000 11,284,960,000 


leases for 


fuel or net changes for year in 
utocks, 


Production of Alaska included 


1926. 


Barrels. Value at wells. 


7,600 9,600 
8,332,000 64,600,000 


224'673,000 | 345,547,000 
2/768,000 . 100,000 
7,760,000 »200,000 

08,000 1,770,000 
41,495, oan 93,800,000 
6,274,00 15,250,000 


23,201,000 38,200,000 
94,000 253,000 


10,170,000 

1,666,000 3/270,000 
1,956,000 7,200,000 
7,272,00 19,180,000 
179,195,000 | 413,900,000 
8,961,000 31, 930, 000 
43,000 10,000 
166,916, een 308, 700" oe 
5,946,000 20,560,000 
25,776,000 51,020, 1,000 - 


770,874,000 11,447, 760,000 000 


1927 figures represent oll transported from produc- 
pg pooner aes but do not include oil consumed on 
roducer's 

th Rocky 


Mountain for 1926. 


1927. 

Barrels. Value at wells. 

40,179,000 43,000, 
230,752,000 280,000,000 

2,787,000 2,700, 

7,024,000 11,800, 
852,000 1,300,000 
40,740,000 57,900,000 
33, 11,200,000 
21,061,000 38,700,000 
35, 800,000 
5,048,000. 7,400,000 
1,203,000 1,600,000 
2,239,000 7,100,000 
7,529,000 15,200,000 
277,274,000 397,000,000 
,596, 29,500,000 
,000 10,000 
213,768,000 249,600,000 
6,009,000 18,300,000 
21,146,000 800,000 
894,435,000 | 1,203,000,000 


The greatest depth ever reached by human beings 
—7,264 feet—is in the Viliage Deep Gold 
just south of Johannesburg, South Africa. 


Mine, 


" GASOLINE, KEROSENE AND PETROLEUM OIL PRODUCTION IN UNITED STATES, 


Crude Petroleum Run 
to Stills (Barrels). 


Domestic, 
ieee 


Foreign. 


246,992,000 
315,132,000 
326,025, 
361,520,000 
433,915,000 
443,363, 
434,976,000 65,730,000 
538,252,00 42,986,000 
597,954,000 45,765.000 
698,582,000 41,338,000 
734,301, 44,963,000 
ee 779,813,000 49,651,000 


Im of bE pecenes in 


1927 were ve tty 632 


Chief Petroleum Products (Barrels). 


Gasoline, Kerosene. 
49,021,000 34,655,000 
67,870,000 41,114,000 
ee 0 43,461,000 
94,235,000 55,753,00.) 
116,251,000 240, 
122'704,000 46,313,000 
147,672,000 913, 
179,903,000 55,927,000 
213,326,000 60,026,000 
259,601,000 ,689, 
299,734,000 61,768,000 
330,783,000 56,114,000 


iGas, Fuel Oils. 


76,000 


There are over 90,000 miles of Toleum 
; lines in this country with 8 carrying Ee of 


export Ce) oreign petri oleum - art 
On 306 t 7 trels of crude 


Say 5 es 164 peak 


exceeds 800,000,000 b: 


The Pk bre capacity 
barrels 


‘ot a2 


Lubricants 


14, eae O00 
17,9 


31,721,000 


yi se 


ells and refineries 
gallons each, 


2 
oF 


a? 


‘ cae $$$ = 2 Nee RE SS Pe ee ae 7 tant 
Can’ p’R| Value. }}Cav’ d’R} Value. }|CaL'p'R; Value. |)CaL'p’R) Value. }/Can’p 


ah. s Petroleum Production Here and Abroad; Silver Prices. S39, 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM. 
(The figures represent thousands of 42-gallon barrels.j 


Ar- Col- 
Rus- | Per- Vene-.| Rou- In- | Po- | gen- Word 
sia sia zuela dia | land | tina Total 
(75, 780}... ..- 2,252 . 274} 1,079} 2,347]. 149,137 
85, 4,01 H 275) LSE S262). bein Pees 167,44 
80, 4 2,430} - 2, 287 | 1,617 | 4,142]. 181/808 
75, 4 5,770 2,763} 278] 2.510} 5,235}. 193,879 
78, J 6,508} - 3,599] 290} 3,385)5,947]- 217,948 
54, 7,850} 4,421 373 | 4,137 | 5,766}. 215,093 
58, 8,181] - 6,378 531] 4,016] 5,468}. 213,268 
é 61, Ra Seuard 9,983} . 8.118 751| 4,344/ 8,456}. . 263,957 
62,187]... . 10,283 8,252 945} 5,047 |12,612 285,287 
65, 11,04: 9.327] 1,411] 6,677 |14,933 298,71 
WU) a <..-d 11,03 9,724} 1,258] 6,137 |12,67 327,71 
66, a6 Se $12,173 11,108} 1,465) 6,451 [10,519 344,363 
68, :. --. 10,84 12,976} 1,752} 7,117) 8,535 2,443 
62, 1,857} 11,173 13,555} 2,071) 7,930) 7,818 385,345 
67, 2,910) 11,42: . ..|12,827) 1,837] 7,410) 6,436 407, 
68, 3,616) 11,92 ... 112,030] 2,579} 8,202} 5,352 432,033 
65, 4,477}12,54 si 8,945} 2,491/ 8,491} 8,567 3 457,500 
63, 7,1 13,18 120] 3,721] 2,577) 8,079) 6,228} 1,2 502,824 
27, 8,623] 12,77 333] 8,730} 2,527} 8,188} 6,032] 1,353 503,436 
31, 10,1 15,508 425| 6,618] 2,628! 8,736) 6,096] 1,331 555,75! 
25, 12,230) 17,526 457| 7,435) 2,817] 8.375) 5,607 | 1,651 688, 
¥ 28, 16,673}16,958} 1,433] 8,368} 3,699| 8,734) 5,167 | 2,036 765,903 
1922) 557,531] 182,278] 35,692} 22,247} 17, 2,201} 9,843} 5,314] 8,529) 5,227 | 2,866 858, 
149,585) 39,147} 25,230)19,870} 4,201] 10,867} 5,699} 8,406 | 5,402 | 3,400 1,015,727 
A 32,272/20,473} 9,042} 13,369} 8.379| 8,416] 5,657 | 4,639) 1,014,160 
. 48] 35,038) 21,422] 19,771] 16,646) 9,252! 8,000) 5,960].5,997 ,067,763 
90,000} 61, 35, 22,200} 37,226 | 23,299 | 10,782} 8,728 | 5,835 |.6,500} 1,096,608 
90,421 64, 311) 35, 1842 21,242) 37,226] 23,314] 10,762] 8,728] 5,844} 7,952 1,098,389 
72, 3 21, 400 64/400 26,100} 9,800! 8,200| 5,800! 8,700! 5, 200 i” "600! 1,252, 146 
Total > era States production (1857-1927)— Mexico supplies most of the petroleum imported 
agor-i927 bbls. (42-gal.-each); total Mexican | into the United States. 
a niger), L a Peck 127, bbls. (42-gal. each). The United States exports domestic crude petre- 
49 duction, up to end of 1927— | leum chiefly to Canada—547,521,072 gallons in 1927, 
rote Mat te (42-gal. each). out of total exports of 665,423, 010 gallons. 


“ DEEPEST WELLS IN THE WORLD. 
The deepest hole in the world, later abandoned as] 1922, and ceased in August, 1925, reading a total 


drilled, | depth of 7,756 feet. 
“2 ted ee eee by the Chanslor ‘The deepest oil well, completed in 1925, at 7,593 


pps Midway Oil Co. in the Olinda field in Orange feet, is in California and was gr by the ‘Miley Ob 


County, Calif. Company at Athens, in the Los Angeles basin. 
The deepest gas well in the world was drilled by In 1928, the Associated Oil Co., in the Los 
People’s Natural Gas Company at Longbridge, | region, completed and brought into epee © a pete 


_. near Ligonier, Pa. Drilling commenced in May, } 7,210 feet deep. 


ANNUAL PRICE OF BAR SILVER IN LONDON. 
(By the Director of the Mint. Value of a fine ounce at average quotation and par of eb ye 


_ GALENDAR) Lowest} Highest.) Average; Value. | Ratio|}CALENDAR| Lowest.|Highest.) Average Vatue. Rate 


BULLION VALUE OF 371% GRAINS OF PURE SILVER. 
(This fs the contert of the Standard Silver Dollar.) ‘ 
Value. ||Cai' bp’, Value. 


Dollars. Dollars . a SE Petre 4 
1910 .41825||1915 .40135|11920 88441) 1924...1 51906 
1911...} .41909||/1916 -53094||1921 T8817 1925. 5368 
1912...} .47543]/1917.,.| .69242)/1922, 62543 1936... «| 48284 
1913...| .48760]|1918...] .76142/)1923 .50458]/1927...] 43838 
1914...) .42810''1919. 36692 : 


("2 BOG98" ee oe 
Ahem dag OF COAL-TAR DYES IN THE UNITED STATES. ; ; 
(Data Gathered by the United States Tariff Commission.) eae ous 


Finished Products. 


‘Year | — Inter- 


Cal.) | mediates. Medic. |Perfumes.| Flavors. Total. 

= ft Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | mds 
1918 Bey 662,351 3,623,352| 116,263} 458,256] 76,802,959 
1919. - =| 177,362,426 6,777.9 41.419] 610/825] 82,532,396 
4920. || 257,726,911 9.184.989 ode 166,884 112,042,222 
1922. : ae eest 2946, 793,149| 1,215,668} 88,368,133 
4923. >} 231,393,871 3,273,085] 1,366,449] 1.458; 122,950,171 
3924. ||| 186,596, 2/967, 1'805,267| 1,750,555] 97,730,244 
1925. ..| 210.699.779| 86, 8 4 3'237,796| 2,335,024] 2,207,102) 120,5 4228, 
4926... || 229,653" 87,978, 14,106, I | 3/696, 196] 1,922,666) 2,867,913) 122,752,023 

4927. . .' 240/073'184! 95,167,905 18,784,713) 1 3'598.839| 1°998,987| 2,205,472} 133,191,9 


7. 


340 U.S.—Coal Reserves, and World Production; ‘Mi ine , Distister’.. 


ITED STATES.’ 


CE OF COAL _IN TH 
ESTIMATED, oriai a L ,TONNA ‘Data by United States Geologi UN Survey.) ‘ 
cate alee ee Eran 
Ligni - minous - |Semi-bitu-} and Semi- a 
Fabio sce minous. |Anthracite | all Kinds. 1926. 
tons | 1,000 tons| 1,000 t t Tons. 
= “None. + Non one x OP 583. 000| ‘None. No one ig Gal 486 es 
10,000 ,Lol, awe 
‘90,000 bat ye 170,000} 1,226,000; 400, 000 1,886, 57,711,987 
None’ "| 194,178,000 213, ory ogg] Nene | Ni0-00| 317, 348'000|  311'014475 
‘ 1, 
« Ona. None. 265.060 None.” "933,000! 10,560, 144 
be None. obese 
“ BF 201, £00. 000 = « 1,885,188,562 
= S 53, Oss 000 a - 544,426,428 
= 4 29,160, ‘900 S oA 268,911,763 
Kansas.... md ¥ 30,000,00' # s 200,215,156 : 
‘Kentucky. ..- “« “ 123,327, 000 e @ 682,054,587 
Maryland ~ z "507,000| 6,536,000) x 218,000,896 
Michigan. =) 3 500,000: a a 37,426,312 ~ 
Missouri... s as eg 000) “ = 171,408,945 
318, 474, fet 62,985,000 56,000 i 84,237,611 
172,906,000 is’ 20 ee = = ie 
600 000, 000 ‘S Ms ie = 17,866,314 
None « 93,967,000 a & 1,112'823'738 
" 46,951,000} 8,000,000 . 05,164,360 
Ly 7,000,000 3,000,000] None. * ! 2,380,313 
« None. 102'574000| 9,574,000] 21,000,000 8,265,085, 752 
1,020,000 = None. None. None. | * _1,020,000-> ~ 5 vee 
None, & ans 665,000 be ! 197,639,010 
ee 1: 6, 000} 88, Stse, 000 a “ TA74.814 
one. 5, a K z 
ae No 20,749,000) _400,000} 900.000 230,531,209 
ud 52, 42, 000} _11/412,000] None. 23,000 103546,001 
L2 Non 122,644,000} 29,900,000 None. 1,996,953,937 
“ 590,160,000] 80,563,000) None. - 215,115,611 
os None, None. & “9 40° 130.6 26 


939,584,000! 996,081,0001 1,429,895,000!56,569,000 


22,423,000! 3.444.552.0001! 17.473,772.465 


“The total for California is to end of 1923, since then included under “Miscellaneous,"’ which also includes 


Idaho, and Oregon, 1921-1926 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF COAL AND LIGNITE IN 1927. 


- The world-production of coal and lignite in 1927, 
according to the U. 8. Bureau of Mines, was 1,475,- 
‘000,000. metric tons—Canada, 15,800,000; United 
States, 545,000,000; Germany, 304,400,000; France, 
66,000,000; Czechoslovakia, Se00.008: Poland, 
38,000,000; United Kingdom, 259,500,000; India, 
21,000 "0005 Japan (1926) a3. 500, 000! Union of South 
“Africa, 1 9: Anistralia (N.S. Wales). 11,100,000. 

A eerie ton 2,204.6 pounds. 

The unmined dust in the coal-producing countries 
is estimated at more than 7,685,000,000,000 tons. 
mostly softer than anthracite, which latter is found 
fn but few regions outside of Eastern Pennsylvania. 
- North America—United States and Alaska, 
8,536,000,000,000 (of which 16,000,000,000 is an- 
thracite);) Canada, 1,361,000,000,000 ‘(ot _ which 
2.01 is anthracite); Mexico and Central 
oa *10,000,000,000; total gor North America— 


000,000. 
30,000,000,000; 


H th’ America — Colombia, 
Brawl 


tou for South America—130,000,000,000. 
Europe—British Isles, 166, 000, ‘000/000; hentinns 


148,200,000,000; Poland, 68, 000; Ukra 
55,600,000,000; Crochoslovants 24,500,000,000; 
France, 18,600,006,000; pe 11,000,000, 
Norway and Spltabersen, at3 ,000;' Sp. 
5,500,000,000; Holland, 5, DO DOR: re = 


Europe, 12,000,000,000; ee and Hungai 
000,000,000; other and’ total for Hurope—622. 


Asta——China, 1,100,000,000,000 (of which 427,- 
000,000,000 is anthracite); Siberia, 192,000,000, 

India, 87,000,000,000; Indo-China, 22'000,000,000: 
Si ain 9/000, qeteanaa other and total for Asia, 


Australasia — 200,000, 000,000 . (of which 183,- 
000,000,000 is in the Commonwealth of Australia). 
Union of South Africa—62,v)00,000,000. 
reba unmined in Pennsylvania is estimated Pe 
00,000,000 tons anthracite and 108,474,000,000 
pot bituminous; in West Virginia, 150, :363,600,000 


eae Peru and Venezuela, 100. 000,060,000} | tons, bituminous. 
GREAT COAL-MINE DISASTERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Date, Location of Mine. |Killed. Location of Mine 
1869...,.{Sept. _6|Plymouth, Pa........ 79 28|Marianna, Pa........ 
Ce ence March 13|Pocahontas, Va...... 12 13 |Cherry, il... see eeee 289 
Jan, 27 109 8 Littleton, Ala........ 128 
10 22|Dawson, N. M....... 263 
200 28|Eccles, W. Va........| 181 
184 March 2/Layland, W: my a eels 112 
112 27 |Hastings, Col........ 121 
169 8/Dawson, N 120 
179 eo 8 |Castle elders Utah 171 
108 28|Benwood, W. Va. 119 ~ 
361 19|Mather, Pa.....:....| 198 


> a of the above era Tee were due to mine explosions except those of Sept. 6, 1869 and Novy. 


- 13, 1909, where fire a? aes 


HE ALUMINUM INDUSTR 


"Ty 

France, tn 1870, quppitea the world’s aluminum. 

} At the opening of the twentieth century the total 
world output of aluminum was estimated at 7,310 
_ tons, and when the war broke out 23 factories were 
operated by 13 concerns. Production of aluminum 
in 1912 totaled 68,400 tons, of which 26,400 were 
eognced in the United States and Canada; 32 2.000 
n Switzerland, Germany, and Austria; 10,2 in 
ere: jond the remainder in Great Britain, Noreen. 
Since ‘the war the aluminum industry has made 
great strides, and in 1926 the total output amounted 


Y. 

to about 200,000 tons while the consumption 
ASL A ses prince le Slaeeel 

2 ates refineries produced 38% compared 
with 36.3 in 1925, Aaveries industries consmed 
57.2% of the wor.d total, compared with 49% in 
1925. Swiss refineries put out about 25,000 tons 
during 1226, most of which was exported. 

The development of the motor-vehicle industry 
afforded aluminum its firsy great impetus, which), 
more recently, was increased by aviation. 
en ; rae rey ed ele is being in- 

asingly employed for machinery, transformers, 
Switchboards, and cables. me z 
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~ STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE UNITE 
(Data by United States Department of and PIA TRS: 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, BY YEARS. 
Number of disputes, 
1916/1917 [1918 . {1919 .|1920.. |1921 . 11922 .11923.;1924./1925. 


Occupation. ea 
1926 .}1927 . 


oad 81 106 47 88 75 9 24 : 
Boiler makers. |. --- 22.2222: 33 | 44 | 28] 31] $3}. fel “at 84 % at oe 
Boot and shoe workers... ... 45], 38 | 50} 54] 63{ 28} 55} 681 271° B31] 26 Ping 
Brewery workers...........- 2t 22 27 23 25 24 12 a 10 6 Z 2 
Brick and tile workers. ._!__ 23 9 S| te," 21 2] 1 8| 13 7 1 
Legs and hod-carriers.; 54 74 | 27 49 90 10 7{ 39; 19 | 35] 26 22 
Se: aS a 73 101 81 96 73 49 20 22 34 50. 27 22 
Gerffeurs and teamsters . 108 164 129 95 | 130 43 20 51 39 44 22 25 
_-Frt. handlers and longshoremen| 158 | 194] 89] 58] 68] 36! 18] 23] 12] 10 7 “3 
Pass Workers > .. =... -./-..>. 41 23 13 9 11 2 4} 14 7 8 6 10 
pat and cap ant fur workers. 26 52 38 38 di 25 40 25 34 25 82 19 
ide wiremen . J 32 | 33 | 45 | 33 | 51} 29 Zi 9f I] 16) 17 1¥7 
57 | 204] 207 202 | 127 29 8 13 (a Pet y= Prd Pen 
‘etal polishers. : 25 29 i 1°78 8 3 41 10 8 | 10 3 
Miners, coal. . ‘ 355 | 162 148 | 161 7 44} 158 | 177 99 7 60 
Joo Da ee ere we 156 110 181 145 93 38 29 13 21 12 
Painters and paper Eee: 46 45 61 81 46 62 10 20 25 29 22 Ze 
Plumbers and steam/fitters - 53 53 72 55 81 2 21 25 42 55 38 28 
Rubber workers............- 38 12 15 15 14 3 2 6 2 2 
Sheet-metal workers......... 23 3 45 ig 14 82 8 13. 18 9 18 6 
* Street railway employees... . . 56 | 118 |} 117 | 110 81 12 19 21 14 5 8 2 
|  £§tructural-iron workers....... 23; 16 20 15 32 5 6 18 13 16 12 16 
0 OS See x 38 | 59 5k 70 42 58 19 32 11 22 16 4 

i The bituminous coal miners’ strike. which began April 1, 1927, involved 190,000 men. 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, BY STATES. 
State and Section. 1916 .|1917 .|1918.[1919.]1920 .|1921. 


1} 25} 15 4 G- 1 Sie 3 1 
3 1 E.-LQuGer S150 Fk. PS Bane ge aN 
7 9 4 i a: [cade ee Te ae 
15 7 2 2 3 4). 22S ae 
102 | 1200} 99} 37] 47} 29) 40 20 
22 | 27 7 3 5 | 10 5 
135 | 128 61 30 52 26 46 27 
1i | 10 4 1 a bck 4 2 
10 | 14 5 4 6 Bi lh 1th] eg eee 
30 9} 19 5 4 2] 10 6 
39} 29} 21 3 4 4 5 1 
10 5 By pe Lae 1h le oe ee ee { 
267 | 254 | 164 721 ‘80 | 84 54 
106 | $9} 62 35} 281] 45 16 
57 047 | 42 4} 15)) 18 6 
454 14} 21 6 6 | 12 “4 
264 22) 17 17] 2 2 iz 
51] 37] 29 i6 7 3 oe 
40 | 22} 24 7 6] 10 we 
FG ey al YG O ibe 25s eT 9 
396 | 377 | 201 217 | 97 | 162 70 
63} 71 19 | 10 2 7 
49} 50} 45 14 4 5 9 11 
2 4 Cb a Wy Bere bere lca. 2 
69 | 63 | 54 27 36) a 9 |. TA, 
23 | 16} 21 2 1 4 ‘3 
AT ar beh, BE 1 = 2 ] 5 
5 4 1 i Fal ARE) see 1’ 
34 | 32 6} 3 6 8 8 4 
183 145 125} 7 78) 924) 92 4 59 
536 | 600 | 384 | 202 | 403 | 281 | 301 6 181, 
22 24 8 6 4 2 7 
237 | 206 | 167 | 731 65} 68| 73) 68 24 
32 | 24] 29 9 2 6 |--10 2 3 
38 | 22 8] 15) 13 5 8 0 
230 | 250 | 222 | 10% | 234 | 261 | 184} 162 | 123 
781 $9 | 424 374-25 5 | 25}. 28 23 
ll Baleaee Py) oe Fgh eR a 1}. 
3 5 ch ai: PSs Lili. ete FN ee 
40 | 27} 28 8 7,0] 3 Typo eS 
73 10 [| wf te) af] 4 8 
22} 14 5 i 1 \2 VR Dee 1 
13 | 12 Fb BS ee 147004 
S1] 14 5] 3 p24 1 3 2 
113 | 69] 63}. 22] 36) 15.) 154-5) © 
63 | 49 84 28 |S o3 "too i dike 
Wisco A ; 771 68 |. 41] 214 10] 15] 14 81° 
SOS AS Cn es SOROS Ee ee Banged 4 6 oa SP oe 1 1 1 ae 
Interstate. - +--+ -+erereese es 4] 25 4} 21 10 19 | 23 10 12 bid fet 
s Uniked Rtatcawencccas: 3,758 4,443 13,347 |3,571 {3,291 |2,381 |1,088.| 1,553 |1,240 11,20041,032| 934 _ 
North of the Ohio and east ; 
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ARBITRATION OF BUSINESS CONTROVERSIES. — 


The American Arbitration Association, incorporated 
under the New York Membership Corporation Law, 
was founded for the purpose of promoting arbitration 

- {nthe settlement of business controversies and for the 
‘conduct of arbitral research. It is the only national 
“organization in the United States devoting its entire 
‘resources to this field of business economics. Its 
‘headquarters are at 342 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 
The officers and directors of the Association are as 
follows: Hon. Presidents, Herbert Hoover, Charles 
Evans Hughes, Newton ‘D. Baker, Charles L. Bern- 
heimer and Moses H. Grossman; President, Lucius 
i Bastman; Chairman of the Board, Felix M. War- 
_ burg; Treasurer, Samuel McRoberts; Secretary, 
, James H.: Post; Vice Presidents, Frances Kellor, New 
York; Monte M. Lemann, New Orleans; Charles 
“Nagel, St. Louis; Samuel Rea, Philadelphia; Robert 
Goodwyn Rhett, Charleston; J.liis Rosenwald, 
Chicago: Franklin Simon, New York; William 
Sproule, San Francisco; Harry A. Wheeler, Chicago; 
General retary, J. Noble Braden. 

The Association has a Board of Directors of 84 
members. Affiliated are 260 national, State and 
local commercial organizations in the United States 
and 23 foreign commercial and trade organizations. 

Tt has a national Panel of Arbitrators consisting of 
4500 business and professional men in 1400 communi- 
“ties throughout the country, who hear and determine 

“any matters submitted to them and who hold them- 
selves available. to serve as arbitrators in their 
locality. 

_ During the calendar year 1927, 245 controversies 
“were submitted to the Tribunal maintained at the 

“Association headquarters in New York. Of these, 


‘h17 cases were adjusted without formal arbitration | 
Wroceedings and 128 were arbitrated-at an average } 
In 1928 the Associa- | 


‘eost to the parties of $20.15. 
‘tlonj with the cooperation of its affiliated trade bodies, 
‘secured the enactment of a modern arbitration statute 


jn Louisiana adding the seventh State to those of | 


‘New York, New Jersey,. Massachusetts, Oregon, 
, Pennsylvania and California which now have modern 


‘arbitration statutes. Surveys dealing with the status | 


‘of commercial arbitration in California, Connecticut, 
the District. of Columbia, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
-New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia and 
“Washington, were made by members of a leading 
‘University in each State, through fellowships pro- 
swided by the American Arbitration Association, 

«The Year, Book on Commercial Arbitration con- 
‘@aining reports on arbitral activities of over 400 trade 
‘and commercial organizations and a summary of 
‘fomestic and foreign laws was published on June 15, 


1927. This is the first ot a series of 
on arbitration . Z 

The second book published by the American Arbi- 
tration Association, ‘Suggestions for the Practice of 
Commercial Arbitration,” is intended as a guide for 
the use of arbitrators «nd members of the Association 


and of trade organizations, Chambers of Commerce, © 


lawyers and others who use arbitration as a means of 
settling disputes and as a practice book for Univer- 
sities and school use. In additien to presenting in 
non-technical style all facts relating to the conduct 
of an arbitration and the-preparation of the forms, it 
contains a digest of all State_arbitration laws and 
leading decisions under the New York Arbitration 
Law, the first modern arbitration statute enacted in 
the United States. eae 

The third book of the Association’s series is the 
International Year Book on civil and commercial 
arbitration which contains an account of commercial 
arbitration laws, practice and proceedings in the 
countries of Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Italy, Netherlands, Poland, 
Russia and the United States, prepared by Prof. 
Arthur Nussbaum of the University of Berlin and his 


collaborators. This is a reference book for lawyers — 


and business men interested in interr ational e 
relations. : 

Arbitration is a voluntary proceeding requiring the 
consent of both parties to a dispute. alf they agree to 
arbitrate, the parties to the action execute a sub nis- 
sion, that is, an agreement defining the subject in 
controversy and binding the disputants to abide by 
the award of the arbitrator. The arbitrator or arbi- 
trators are named by agreement between ‘the dis- 
putants themselves, by the American Arbitration 
Association, or by any trade or commercial organisa 
tion as the parties to the dispute may decide. The 
date and place are set for the hearing, at which the 
disputants and their witnesses testify and submit 
proof without strict regard to-legal rules of evidence: 
Under the American Arbitration Association rul 
attorneys May appear as counsel but in. some trad 
organizations they are excluded from the p 


roceedings. — 
The award by the arbitrator is final, except in States — 


where an appeal is authorized by law, and the award 
ues set aside only for fraud or partiality by the 
ar rator. A _ 


The following is the standard arbitration clause — 
used it is 


recommended by the Association. When 
practically an, insurance inst litigation: 

“Any dispute or claim ari ‘out of or relating to 
this contract, or for the breach thereof, shall be set- 


tled by arbitration under the rules of the ie | 


Arbitration Association and judgment upon an aw 
may be entered in the court having jurisdiction." 


WAGE EARNERS IN CHIEF CITIES IN 1920. 


(By U. S. Census Bureau, 
City. 


Includes manufactures and all gainful occupations.) 3 


Male. | Female. | Total. City. . Male. | Female. | Total. . 

: Number .| Number .| Number . Number .| Number .| Num 
“Akron, Obio.......... 92,08: 16,021} 108,103}|New Orleans, La...... 128,422 49,761] 178,183 
Albany, N. Pietra seta. 2,322||New York, N. ¥...... 1,839,685] 691,727/2,531,412 
Atlante, Ga. i... ese 5 Bronx Borough. .... 30,5 77, 308, 
Baltimote, Md........ Brooklyn Borough. .| 646,774} 215,139) 861,913 
‘Birmingham, Ala..... Manhattan Borough! 773,448] 342,518/1,115,966 
‘Boston, 1, Es: ee Queens Borough....| 151,040} 46,79 197,83 
Bridgeport, Conn..... Richmond Borough . 37,877| - 9,620) 47,497 
‘Buffalo, Ne Yasese ee Newark, No Je. .5.s 136,095| . 42,235] .178,330 
Camden, N. J......-, 3 S|INOFfolk, Vaio... sees WED 14,627) 58,360 
Chicago, Wl... . 2... 99 1 Oakland, Cal....... +:|- 78,354) 20,119] . 98,473 
‘Cincinnati, Ohio, ..... 25 383 8/}Omaha, Neb... ... 2.45 67,869 ,066] 88,935 
‘Cleveland, Ohio....... 305: Paterson, N. J...... 1: 44,996 '883| 63,879 

Solumbus, Ohio... .... 726 25,479] 106,205) |Philadelphia, Pa....... 923: 215,763} 819,000 
DPALAS, TAX nee ees 55,719)... 21,772 7,491) | Pittsburgh, Pa......-. 191,989 1759}, 249,748 
Dayton, OMos. 0... [53,529 45,030 68,559||Portland, Ore...... .1.|. 92}102] 28/506] 120/608 
‘Denver, Col,...... 2): 90,084| 39/006] 119,090! |Providence, R.1...2..] 75,875] 33,430 "305 
‘Des Moines, Towa... 41,301] 15,350} 56,651||Reading, Pa..... 22... 35,93 1624] 49,563 
Detroit, Mich. -.... eit : ,314| 465,114/|Richmond, Va... 53,184 26,641 7 "825 
sail River, Mass. 36,0 20,4( 56,498) |Rochester, N. Y. 96,463 7,641) 1341 

: ‘ort Worth, Tex...... 40,013 10,703 50,715] |St. Louis, Mo. 272,659 99,791) 372.4 
‘Grand Rapids, Mich.. 43,985 15,071 59,056] |St. Paul, Minn At) yar 3: 
‘Hartford, Conn. 46,347). 17,599) 63,946] |Salt Lake, Utah... 35,814] 10/085] - 45,899 
‘Houston, Tex... 48,749 17,181 65,930} |San Antonio, Tex. 52,7 807 69,547 
Madlanapolis, In 110,137 36,221} 146,358)|San Franciseo, Cal 204,734 932) 65, 
Wersey City, .N. J. 7,738). 29,895] 127,633] |Seranton, Pa... 41453 (334). 54.787 
ABA DSUS Atty: Kan 34,757 9,222 ,979) |Seattle, Wash 120,501 17 153'776 
‘kansas ity Me 116,858 40,322} 157,180||Spokane, Wash. 34,737 AL 124 45/85) 
Los Angeles, Ca 7,700| 68,400] 266,100) |Springfield, Mass 42,954| 17,301) 60,255 
Louisville, Ky (007| 34,186| 112,253||Syracuse, N.Y... 58,546] -18,759| _ 77,30 
‘Lowell, Mass 35,771 248} p4,019|/Toledo, Ohio. «+... ,846| 23,283] 110,12 
Memphis, Tenn 56,428] 24,143] 80:67] |Trenton, N. J. ...;..:1 ..38)854| -115834| — 50,688 
+ Milwaukee, Wis. ..... 153,419 51,344| 204,763)|Washipgton, D. C..,..].. 143,401 2,626) 236,027 
“Minneapolis, Minn...| 127,549} 46,740] 174,289||wilmington, Del... ..- ,552| 11,767 y31 
-Nashville, Tenn....... 37,325 17,929| 55,254!)Worcester, Mass. * 57,885 1,00: 781393 
JNew Bedford, Mass... 39,796] 20,773]  60,569|| Yonkers, N. Y... > 20, 11/218 ‘i 
“New Haven, Conn. ...|  51,037| 18,9551 '992||Youngstown, Ohio. ... oN 8,65 


i) 


standard books — 


| 
: 


United States—Water Power. 
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WATER POWER HERE AND ABROAD. 


The United States Geological Survey estimates the 
developed water power in this country, as of Jan. 1, 
1928, at 12,296,000 horsepower. The potential water 
power is estimated at 38,110,000 horsepower, avail- 
able 90 per cent of the time; and 59,166,000 horse- 
power, available 50 per cent of the time—in each 
Case at an overail efficiency of 70 per cent of all 
developed anc unde, eloped sites. 

Where reservoirs are already built or where detailed 
tree show that storage in reservoirs is 

ble, the estimate includes the power that could 
be obtained from water thus stored. 

The inclusion ef power available from storage sites 
increases considerably the figures for power available 
90 per cent of the tifme but has little effect on the 


figures for power available 50 per cent of the time. 


The estimate includes half of the potegtial power 


of Niagara River and of the international section of 
St. Lawrenve River, though an international agree« 
ment is necessary to permit the full use of these 
resources. 

These figures for potential power are not aaecey 


comparable with the figures for developed power, 


because developed te er is usually given in terms oli 
the capacity of the alled water wheels or turbines; 
Which may be several times the potential power 
available 90 per cent of the time. 

Probably with complete development of the water 
power resources of the whole co.ntry the installed 
capacity would amount to 80,000,600 horsepower or 
more. 

The Geological Survey estimates the developed 
water power of the world, including the United States 
at 33,000,000 borsepower; and the potential (available 
at ordinary low water) at 454,000,000. horsepower. 


DEVEIOPED AND POTENTIAL WATER POWER IN THE UNITED STATES, 
‘Potential (Available). Potential (Available); 
Developed.| 90 P. C. | 50.P. C, 
of Time. | of Time. 
Hp. Hp, Hip. =: 
EMS BY eS. 23,835} 183,000} 342,000” 
13,450| .300,006; 370,000 
278,002 186,000 pri 
18,902 50,000 90,0 
alee ate 1,510 116,000} 186,000 
es eke 1,779,322) 4,010,000} 4,960,000 
643,76 852,000] 1,160,000 
82,000 1000 ° 
30,320 55,000) 166,000 
288'869 3,665,000) 5 3o4-000 
SSE oe rf 665, y 
Stet 279,596} 313,000 F500;000. 
Ls ante 30,1 25,000 40,006 
South Carolina... 574,478| 555,000 ,90G | 
006/|Sovth Dakota. .... 19,671 121, meee | 
rt dy see 197, 654, 882, 
1 PRES cg, 26,934} — 285,000 pireon 
Sere 153,435| 1,420,000} 1,586,0) 
Tee hy a 1 80, 169,00 
144,471 59,000} 812, 
6: 7,145,000/11,225,000 
91,27 ; 980, 
477,475 


e devel horsepower on Jan. 1, 1928, was 
utilized by 3 97 plants each of 100 or more horse- 
power. Of these, 1,600 were puolic utility or munici- 
pal plants, with 10, 538,381 horsepower. The rest 
were manufacturing or or miscellaneous. 


20,560 67,000 152/000]|Wyorring... 
377,540 | 2,550,000] 3, 700,000|| United States. 


, 17/280) _.704,000} . 1,182,000 
“{12,296/000138, 110,000|59, 166,000 

Deve water er on Jan 1, 1927 was 
11, 70.88 ED er dane T- 1926, it wis, 31-178 596. 
h.p.; (Meh. Fro) 10,037,655. h.p.; 1924) , 
9,086,958 b.p.; (Nov. 1921) 7,926,958. 


DEVELOPED AND POTENTIAL WATER ‘POWER OF THE WORLD, JAN. I, 1928. 


Geological Survey estimates the Sy 

water power of the world, including the United Sta 
horsepower; and the potential (av aliable 
ordinary low water) at 459,000,000 ar ples 
‘This is ee by continents (potential in paren- 


(6. 000,000); 
0080-000 Alaska, 
dio oi, Neretnae OH wo 

ad (4.556.000 (18.25 4,000 (1,500,000) ; Honduras, 
S00 Conosogy: cuearaeu 400 O08) gat 
Ww Sandton “I 9,350 ins0.000); Total, 17,760,0 


ica—Argentina, 25, oie (5,000,000) ; 
006 (2 
000); French G 


ana, 
bia, 25,000 (4, 
0 1,000, 000); Paraguay, 200- (2,000,000); TU, 


N ay, 
,000 (1,800,000) ; 
(125,000) 
000) Theale 

¢ : 
: Ht , 3,000 
600,000); Hungary Ta 
00,000). Bulgaria, 
000 1.6 000) 5.1 is 
Rat 
SE og France, Sig 


$0000) 


total—13,100,000, (58,000,000). 
ootay cmmeee (20,000 
27,000,000) ; Aaa, Minor, Arians (300, 200,000}! 
Pe (200, i060); fignani H 
Ay 4 and Malay 
0 (600,000); Japan, 
5 4, total —2,100. 00 D0 608.000 Baa 
Atica— Tangier, 7 0.00 


Seiten Sonal, 
date 456,000); Liberia, (4 an 
7 ae (250, ,000); Rio dé 


and Belgian 
000 Ppreneh eae ip PARRY Sion 
3.000, 0 5.600, jaan and British mandate ip 


); French 
inea, (2,009,000); French Sudan, . (1,000,000); 
eee ed , 160 (5,000,000) ; total 14.000 (190,- 


2, 000 (608, 000); New Zealand; 
00); Sumatra, 


> 


coal of 
@ United siate 17,000,000, 


‘at 70 per cent 
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PERSONS GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, BY SEX, 1880-1920. 


ror 0 YE SCOtSC*dSCOCi“(i‘sé‘ ENS FO VAS 


Persons 10 YEARS 
AND OVER IN GAIN- 
FUL OCCUPATIONS. 


. 


Popula- Popula- a 
Sa tion 10 Pct. SEx tion 10 ct. 
3 erp. Total Years ! Pet. hi ee Be Fe tk a pes met 
“CENS pulation.| Age an oO! op.||\CE si 
ve re ~ i Over Number ao i YEAR. Over. Number. ae fos 
i a) rs. 
Pop.jand Pop.jand 
. Over Over 
1520. 105,720,620/82,739,315)41,614,248/39.4/50.3 1900-. 38,816,448|29,703,440)/23, 753,836 61.2/80.0 
t aa: 1D, aay’ 2y ; > 5 Suate . 3 
1910... 91,972,266 71,580.270|33,167,336|41 .5|53.3||1390 32' 067,880 24,352,659/19,312,651/60.2 79.3 
1900... 75,994,575 ae bre ti vie aaa ao . og 3| Se 25.518, male 735,980 14,744,942|57 8178. 
4899... | 62,622,250/47 55915 d 
oS Ef60, 155,78: 99134.7|47.3)|1920...| 51,810,189!40,449,346] 8,549,511/16. 5/21.1 
BBCI |G. 180, 788 90,701,008 17.808 Pe US ero. 7| aean sole 852,712 8,075,772|18.1/23.4 
320. 737\61.3178.2||1800. ..| Bua98. poy 2A eal Soom ese| Is. t|17 4 
; .906,431)42,289,969|33,064, 737 |6 7 - u, ; : ‘ 
1o10: PERN E: 37,027,558(30, ‘ool, 564 63. 6§(81.3111880. 24'636,963118,025,627| 2,647,157!10.7 14.7 


PERSONS 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER IN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS, BY SEX 
AND DIVISIONS OF OCCUPATIONS. 


1920. 
Sex AND GBN- cd Pet. 
ERAL DIvIsion Dis- 
OF. OccurpaTions.| Number. sri Number. sped 
ion. 


BOTH SEXES 
~All ocettpat’ ns. 41,614,248] 100. 0)38, 167,336) 100.0 
Agric: pclae an 
“mal hus oa 10,953,158 
Extract. minerals.} 1,090,223 “2.6 
Manuf. mech. ind.|12'818,524 
St pera 3 
Public service (no! 
else. Slasalned) - 
ror nal service. 


Cerlal oc'p rE nS 3 128. 541) 7 
‘All ououpat! ns, .|33,064,737|100. 


Agric., torest., ani- 
mal husbandry .| 9,849,030] 29.8}10, nc 581} 36.1 

Extract. minerals,| 1,087,359] 3.3 075) 3.2 

Manuf. mech. ind. 10,888,183] 32.9 8,808 161| 29.3 


7 
4 6 
2 9 
.9} _ 459,291) 1. 
-2| 1,693,361) 4 
2| 3,772,559| 9 
5| 1,737,053] 4 
0 


30,091,564 100.0 


|? Doiats nomen | 


WAGE EARNERS, 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, BY STATES, 1920. 
Pet. q 


; Male Female j Total 
STATR Wage Wage Wage of 

Earners. | Earners. | Earners. |Pop. 

Number.| Number. | Number 
Alabama... 684,348} 223,868] 908,216/38 
Arizonia.,....... 112,193 18,38 130,579|39 
Arkanssa........ 18,7 115,810) 634,564/36 
Californa,.... 1,226,113] 286,647]1,512,760)44 
Colorado,,......} 308,870 62,587] 366,457|39 
Connecticut ..... 443,653]. 146,252} 589,905)4 
Delaware........ 3,122 18,102 91,224/40 

2 8 


"32 "898: 
Kentucky .,....-| 719,629] 131,493] 851,122135 
Louisiana. }), 1:] - 528,507} » 152,726] 681,233|37 
Maine...) 2) /01.)) 245,013] 64,845] 309/858|40 
land 466,257} 137,221| 603,478)41 
Massachusetts. : .|1,225,163) 503,155] 1,728,318]44 
Michigan... 128,631] 245,383/1,474,014/40 
Minnesota. 42/947] 164,066 (013138 
. 446] 104,964 040 


33,2 7, 48. 
143,525. 192,827'43.. 


New em pohics:, 


Of the 41,614,248 persons. engaged in gainful 
occupations, 20,521,997 were native whites of native 
parentage; 8,347,466 were native whites of foreign 


49/302 


‘or mixed parentage; 7,746,460 were foreign-born 
whites; 4,824,151 were Negroes; 63,326 were Indians; 
5,614, Chinese: 57,903, Japanese. 

Of wage, earners in 1920 16 years of age and over 


United. States—Wage Earners, All Industries. 


Pate & 
gavsuecueoeeee nes 


PE 
AND OVER IN GAIN- 
FUL OCCUPATIONS. 


1910. 
Pet. 
Dis- 
Number, |tribu- 
tion. 


SEX AND GEN- 
ERAL Division 
OF OCCUPATIONS. 


2,850,528} —8. 


ie lien ae 6] 2,530,795] 8.4 
fiG-2 <i. eae 3,575, 187| 10.8] 3,146,582} 10.5 
Puphe service (not 
else. classified) . 748,666} 2.3] 445,733) 1.5 
Profes’nal service.| 1,127,391] 3.4] 959,470) 3.2 
Dom., pers. serv..| 1,217,968] 3.7] 1,241.33 4.1 
Clerical oc’p’t'ns.| 1,700,425] 5,1] 1,143,829] 3.8 
FEMALE. 
All occupat'’ns. .| 8,549,511)100.0| 8,075.772|100.0 
Agric., forest., ani-|——_—__—_|—_—_|— 
mal husbandry ,| 1,084,128] 12.7] 1,807,501) 22.4 
Extract. minerals. 2,864). o ays 1,094)..... 
Manuf. mech. ae. 1,930,341] 22.6] 1,820,570) 22.5 
bana tember 213,054) 2. 106,625} 1.3 
ie eee 667,792) 7. 468,088} 5.8 
Public service (not 
else. classified) . 21,794; 0 13,558] 0.2 
Profes’nal service.} 1,016,498} 11. 733,891} 9.1 
Dom., pers. sery..| 2,186,924 25 .6| 25531221) Si.3 
Clerical oc’p't’ns.| 1,426,116! 16. 593,224 7.3 


Male Female | Total |Pct. 
Sprave. Wage Wage Wage of 
Earners. | Earners. } Earners. |Pop. 
Numober.| Number.| Number. 

New Jersey...... us ae 663 ark 990}1,310,653|41.5 

New Mexico.. 107,090 41 22,031 33.9 

New York.. 3. 367,909]1, 135, rie 4,503, 43.4 

North Carolina. 693,155 895,852/35.0 

ee Dakota . 178,754 ‘ 207;,082|32.0 

aaa 2,301,516/40.0 

681,428/33.6 

4,492) 322,283/41.1 

686,232 |3,426,359/39.3 

562) 275, 45.5 

205,656| 674,257/40.0 

86] 216,571|34.0 

152,108] 830,096/35.5 

303" 843]1,719,023|/36.9 

21,783] '149,201|33.2 

26,899] 138,484/39.3 

77,3! 156,210] 833,576 a6. 1 

e 485.76 25 578,667|42.7 

West V: peroiag - 433,677] _ 57,439) 491,116|33.6° 

Wisconsin, . 813, i 182,36. Dy 37.8 

Wyoming, .%.. <0 72,134 9,402 81,536)41.9 

Continental U. 8. |33,064,737|8,549,511|41,614,248/39 .4 
Alaska..... 24,712 2,085] 26, 797 6152) 
Hawaii. ite 97,619] 14/263] 111,882|59.8 | 

Porto Rico......) 822'466 86,462 408, 928 45, 2 


in manufactures, 7,202,529 were males and 1,772,- 
924 were females. 

Of the 8,549,511 females ten years of age and 
over engaged in 1920 in gainful occupations, 2 aheee 
were native whites of native parentage; 2,110,454 
were native whites of foreign or mixed 
Pou 118, Toes. were foreign-born waite 1,571,289 w 


Pe J 


205,291: total, $2, 


2 U nited States—M anufactures, Summary. 


MANUFACTURES in CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES, 1849-1925, 
Ww 

Earners, 
| Ave. No. 


957,059 
i, 311, aes 


1,52 
512,191 § 5,306, 133 


Wages in the Cost of Value of 
‘Year, Materials. Products: 
$555,123,882 $1,019, 106,696 
ogee obs |. SBSRRBLG7e 
»990, 741, 385,860,356 
3,396,823,549 5,369,579,19) 


5, 162,013,878 91372:378,843 
7,343,627,875 | 13/000/149'168 


The figures for years above cover not Se eo 
teries but also “hand and neighborhood and build- 


Value figures for 1869 are on a 


207,514 | 4,712,763 | 
216 


196,309 
187,390 | 8.384.263 < 


» E80 | 5,468,383 
»491 | 6,615,046 
279,791 | 7,036,247 } 2: 
290,105 | 9:096,372 | 44.466, 593,771 
196,267 | 6,946,570 (No data) 
96,3 8,778, 156 rs 


gold basis. 

| 2,008,361,119 | -6,575,851,491 11,406,926,701 © 
2,610,444/953 8,500,207,810 14/793,902,563 
3,427,037,884 | 12,142;790'878 | \20,672,051,87 
4,078,332,433 | 14,368,088,831 24,246,434,72. 

10,533,400,340 | 37,376,380,283 | .62,418,078,773 
Rape aeeeae 25,321,055,346 | 43,653,282, 4 
705,697,749 | 60, 


7,726 | 34,705, 998/21 
10,729, 968,927 | 35, 935,647,704 62,713,713, 713,780 


CHIEF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN EACH STATE, 


Altabama—tIron and steel, $129,069,908; cotton 
goods, $85,982,623: himber and timber. $71,476,831. 
Arizona——Copper smelting and refining, $106,- 


926,324. 

Arkansas—Lumber and timber, $83,716,701: cot- 
ton seed oil, cake and meal, $17,905,657; petroleum 
oe, $11,807,192. 

rniaPetroleum, ene. $369,581,955; can- 
= hey — preserving, $19 31 
~— leas — Pre 165,742; meat packing, 


$30,399,3 
ll bronze, and copper works, 
$255,14494 974; foundry and. machine shop products, 


Pern Taateer, $16,989,208; 


of Columbia—Printing and publishing, 
$26,873,537; bread and bakery products, $10,068,198. 
Florida Te oe TS timber, $64,346,386; railway 
repair shops, 
—Cotton goods, $193,423,660; lumber and 
timber, $45,334,281. 
Idaho—Dumi $40,304,157; dairy 


ber and timber, 
products, $10,974,381. 
Tilinoi: t packing, $680,591,940; 
Indiana: and steel, $343,236,625; motor 
vehicles and parte, $233,589,813. 
To eee packing, $213,741,084: dairy products 
Pie Ot mae $248,939,792; grain mill 
copie repair shops, $34,656,969; 
tobacco, 


$30,319,651. 
Bt: and wool pulp, $95,570,544: cotton 

496; woolen goods, $40,002,293. 

thing, $71,124,107; meat packing, 


usetts—Cotton goods, $345,864,097 ; wors- 
eae goods, Se 1G. 448, 325; boots and shoes (not raibber), 


Michigan—Motor rehicles ($1,520,296,128), and 
ibianess ta Cra a2 mili’ g Products, $215,637,578; 
“eo sisal Bee Ry and. timber, $110,400,744; 
ance Heese Bent its 7s. "392,412; boots and 
Montana— ee $16,507,404; 


umber and timsber, siZo 999, Be 


puip goods, 


fron and 


Reece 25 FOREMOST U. S. MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


"Motor vehicles, not including cycles, $3,198,122,- 
(633: bodies and parts, $1,523,279,923; total, $4, 721,- 
“— and steel, blasting furnaces, $765,286, 229: 
ess. and rolling mills, $2,946,068,231; other and 


4 
= itenbg ana oP aa packing, wholesale, $3, 050,- 


2850 men SsS0;983 087,237,742; women’s, $1, 293, - 


ee 376 Gb 6,556. 
hing ; eae and job, $806,887,- 
muy and perio odical, $1, 766i, 177; other 


B2 200,638,230 


Siete: 


_ *Foundty and machine shop products, $2,232,985,- 


and timber products, $2,131,923, 103. 
cee, : “including lace and’ small wares, 
19,886.3 
OS ibicalys 


apparatus — and sipplies, 
Cc eae and. rep... $1,332, 679,079. 


1925. 

Nebraska—Meat $198,020,335; { 
products, $38,873,667. ry 

Nevada—Railway repair shops, $3,565,00 
and flooring, $1,538,074. aid 

New Hampshire—Cotton one $5 868,732; boots 
and shoes (not rubber), $52,631, 

New Jersey—Petroleum compel en 288,102; 
copper smelting and refining, $224,039,0: 

New Mexico—Railway reheat ae $5, 842,735; 
lumber and timber, $5,752,649. ? 

New York—Clothing, $1,495,741,841; printing and © 
publishing, $358,009,036; motor vehicles, bodies and 


packing, 


parts, $261. 445,894 
North aroline Tobacco, $343,075,607; cotton 
goods, $316" 068,931. 
North Dakota—Grain mill products, $16,052, 929; 
dairy products, $14,786,842 J 
Ohio—Iron ‘and ‘steel, $968,264,055; rubber tiree 
and inner oiees $556,262,424; motor vehicles and 
parts, $514,775, 
Ok lohente tl bensiguen refining, $182,007,288; grain 
mill products, $25,880,940. 
Oregon—Lumber aa timber, $130,496,672; grain 
mil! products, $28,179,224. 
Pennsylvania—iron and steel, $1,362,462,079; 
mae nes asiors, 18329, 121, Se fe wapaaiae 
ode I oolen and worsted - 
645,564; cotton goods, $128,526,645. ABs 
South Carolina—Cotton goods, $230,666,056; lum 
ber and timber, $35,662,159. 
South Dakota—Dairy peta $13,325,7413 | 
printing and eigen te $3, 632, 
Tennessee—Lumber and austen “$61,614,340; knit 
goods, $44,006,467. 
Texas—Petroleum refining, $488,181,732; cotton 
seed products, $86,387,983. 
Utah—Lead smelting and refining, $45,482,711; 
canning and preserving, $10,127,554. 
Vermont—Marble, slate, stone works, $18,396 6583 
paper and wood pulp, $9,744,845. 
Virginia—Lumber and timber, $38,085,430; car 
Somes shops, a4 191,287. 
Washington—Lumber and timber, $273,545,537; 
grain mill Sacanoetn. $39,831,878. 
pai eS nia Iron and steel, $102,193,1925 
ass, 
i igconsin Motor, vehicle. and parts, $215,347,- 
‘airy ucts 
Wyoming—Petroleum Tefining, $83,911 sat a 
way repair shops, $7,312,069. “4 


1488: feed, and other grain mill products, $1,206; 

$ Bread and other bakery peoducta, $i, 268,104, 507. 
Smelting and refining, cop 

soln aoe pe A ee Siil4b 202423) i uff 

obacco and its p 

$216, 186,417; cigars and cigarettes, S974 a bea: 2 

total, $1, 091,000, 981. : 
Butter, cheese re soe and evaport tea 
esate Be eile '$971,882,320 ie 

y and wood ote le ‘i 

“Woolen and worsted goods, $957,790,338. 


Boots and shoes (not rubber), $425,383,422. 
See a eee inner tule SEE OOM Be. 
Furniture, $868,145,913. 


Kait g : hosiery, $421,180,221; underwear. 
$188, aot Sd: ates wear, $143,502,293; other and 
wot manufactures: finished, $686,454, 085; swarvers, 
winders, ete., $122,525 Bit total, $808,9 

Sugar: beet, $132,339,012; cane, foaige, $606.- 
632,783; total, $738,971 i t08 

Food preparations not tiew. class:, $649,236,979. 


Zi Cy OX 1g 


Cost of 


materials. | products. | Horse- 


35,935,648 
ool 60,258,4 


25,154,80 
37,044, S33 
14;249°41 


7,748,678 


27918 


765, 573 
1,015,123 


"753,135 
718,840 


63,035 
1,614,235 


1,308,201 
581,266 


,184,911 


POW 
OH Oe 
= 00 
Ss 
> 
o 
a 


1)485, ort 
603,427 


240; 817 


1,946,777 
1,767,072 


1,737,024 
963,794 
425,769 

15,865 
608,689 
483,567 
207,134) 


5 


1,985,367 


137, 
49,324 
3,382,101 


Value of 


ibisietide PPE, MERI SE PETES 
Expressed in thousands of dollars’ 


62,713, ee 
AT 
7/43,427,224 
61,888,635 
24,065,766 


10, ae Ben 
9/22;,523 
8,041,084 

12,443,556 
4'827,011 


Hee 


23 
7,628 


On Homo 
O36 woognts 


1,456,814 
6,438,027 


90,949 
2,685,423 


$46 
MANUFACTURES IN UNITED STATES, BY ‘GREAT ‘GROUPS. 
ss No. 

Group Cen- | estab- | Wage- Wages. 

No. Industry. sus lish- | earners. |— 
year. | ments. 
industries... 560... 555 1925 |187,390] 8,384,261}10,729,969 
» Sagal 1923 |1957580| 8768,491| 10,999,282 
1921 |195,555| 6,937,688] 8, "952 
| 1919 |273,804| 9,030,771 10,452'586 
| 1914 |271,822| 7,015,136} 4, ,210 
} 
ucts. 1925 | 48,113 664,760 793,681 
eee Pree | 1923 | 51/118] 672:472| 785,555 
1921 | 51,401 617,736 736,895 
1919 | 68,629 723,124 765,521 
| 1914 | 66,707 527,887 298,837 
2 |Textil heir products. 1925 | 24,433] 1,627,141] 1,654,013 
Jo node aa , | 1923 6,767} 1,715,361] 1,743,851 
: 1921 | 25,960) 1,509,789] 1,472,390 
1919 | 28,457] 1,610,067} 1,481,183 
1914 | 23,364] 1,506,197 675,902 
3 |iron and steel and their prod-) 1925 6,068 851,270} 1,284,339 
ucts, not including ates 1923 6,358 892,660] 1,324,588 
chinery. 1921 6,255 571,798 731,186 
1919 7,621 858,571] 1,244,405 
1914 6,331 618,349 421,988 
4 |Lumber and allied products. | 1925 | 21,922 921,145} 978,375 
1923 | 21,674 931,748 9627542 
1921 | 21,393 703,309 670,421 
1919 | 41,195 1937 859,832 
1914 | 43/452 "009| ~ 446,777 
5 jLeather and its finished i} 1925°| 4,264) 315,288} 356,2: 
pa hr Gin 1923 | 4'868| 344/545| 388/630 
1921 | . 4,813 280,071 314,412 
1919 6,397 349,362 363,453 
1914 6,758 307,060 169, 358 
6 u r products. 1925 498 141,121 190,563 
, lt oe 1923 529 137,868 182,084 
1921 496 103,273 123,613 
¢ 1919 477 158,549 193,764 
1914 342 74,022 44,16 
7 |Paper, printing and related 1925 26,553 536,766 805,516 
facinaerien. . 1923 25,799 527,019 743,050 
7 1921 25,377 467,256 637,432 
1919 36,424 510,049 564,722 
1914 | 37,209 00: 96,566 
8 |Chemicals and allied products.) 1925 8,871 381,075 506,386 
. . 1923 8: 384,493 501,205 
1921 8,894 14,23 404,300 
« 1919 | 12,405 460,641 550,262 
1914 | 13,229 349,154 225,190 
9 {Stone, clay, and giass 1925 8,478 353,036 467,012 
products. 1923 8,317 351,692 453,567 
1921 8,347 252,990 307,065 
1919-| 12,599 302,810 332,725 
1914 | 14,790 335,824 206,084 
10 |Metals and metal products,| 1925 6,924 275,292 380,781 
F other than iron and steel. 1923 7,433 296,911 394024 
; 1921 7,801; 212,354) 256,251 
1919 | 10,346 04,195 358,638 
1914 9,708 »246| 153,956 
42 |Tobacco manufactures. 1925 2,623 132,132 111,558 
1923 3,672 146,337 120,462 
1921 4,372 149,985 120,903 
1919 | 10,291 157,097 123,988 
i f 1914 | 13,951) 178,872 77, 

- Ds Lake iacse not © including} 1925 | 11,807} | 858,843] 1,225,359 
* trangports ition equipment. | 1923 | 12,147 907,707| 1;253;7 
f% i MIR }f 1921 | 12,395) 662,277) | 832,781 

|| 1919 | 14,821) 998,484) 1,240,487 
{ i C45 jp 2914 | 18,457 618,737 12, 
“13. Musical fndietlindats and | 1925 461 46,980 62,502 
phonographs. 1923 535 58,329 a 
1921 600 45,113 54,494 
1919 778 68,741 75,868 
1914 737 48,768 30,855 
14 Transpo rtation equipment, 1925 2,778] 559,578} 908,488 
air, d, and water. 1923 3,873 606,328 963,939 
1921 4,273} 405,773] — 591,333 
1919 6,768| 858,582} 1,259,015 
1914 7,818| 312,562 30, 
15 ©|Railroad repair shops. 1925 2,363] 457, 755 668,192 

‘ 1923 me) 523)430 72/968 

1921 2,326] 418,285) 671,956 
1919 736. 515,709| 726,691 
1914 2,011 65,902 53, 


“power 


35,772,628 
33,056,870 

29,297,963 
22/264/343 


6,430,002 
4,587,816 


3,472,770 
33 


3,409,6 
3,176,145 


413,759 
412,998 


3,060,794 
2,743,529 
2,346,682 
2;039,073 


2,984,913 
2,739,519 


1,584,917 
1,493,976 
1,158,486 
1, 168,656 


951,770 
549,326 


42,075 
43,515 


43,390 
34,756 
2,714,377 

130,443 


1,888,961 
Beer 


“4,453,804 
602,459 


806,488 


United Stdies—M anufactures, By Years and States. 


MANUFACTURES IN THE UNITED 


No data are included in this table for establish- 
ments having products valued at jess than $5,000. 
The figures for coffee roasting and spice grinding, as 


eed 


STATES BY STATES, 1921-1025. 


In the cases, Hepphtyc of those ite for which 
the coffee- -roasting and spice-grinding ini ndustry were 
nor shown Separately bie were included in “All other 


347 © 


published at the censuses for 1923 and 1921, have | Mdustries,” the figures for 1923 and 1921 have been 
been subtracted from the items for the United States sag Bei Se icnary hoks wer—(1925), 35,772, ost 
as a whole and for each State for which figures for | (1923), 3 056, 870: *ti919) 29, 297,963; as 4 
this industry were separately shown. 22,264,3 i 
No. of | Wage Cost Value 
Estab- | Earners Wages of of ‘added BY ; 
lishm’ts| (Av. No.) Materials. Products. Manufacture. 
Dottars. Dollars. Dotlars. Dollars 
261} 10,799.068,927| 35,935.647,704| 62,713,713,730| 26,778,066,026 ~ 
491 10'999.281.7 784) 34,480,854,297 60, 3. 470), 07; 25, ‘TTT, 618,310 
7,688) 8,192,952,102) 25,154,806,641) 43, 427, 223,807 18,272, 417,166 
599) 101,242,839 325,684,194 552, 824,044 227,139,850 
"565! 95,168,062 322,705,524 507,136 217,801,612 © 
690} 66,705,099 185,666,931 Bon 802, 637 116,135,696: 
327} 11,5063159 92,270,550 138,781,477 46,510, 927 ae 
008! 12°635,0 80,992:793 123,377,206 384,413 
774) 6,809,465 26,495,183 39/110,439 12/615.256 
977] 37,538,492 110,664,557 195,208,015 84,643,458 - 
520! 37'748.451 89°737.467 171/288: 107 81,550,640: ~ 
5 27,770,457 63,556,925 117,638,483 54,081,558 
350,835,411} 1,474,887,292 2.442, 952,104 968,064,812 
352.193.138| 1,261,835/379| 2,186,238'873 924,4031494 
2831490,391| 1,075,940,823] 1,733,088,899| 657, 148, 107 é 
43,007,674 171,191,543 278,778,008. 107, 586,46. 5. 
40,469,900 148,207,733 252,737,222 104,529.489 
38/443°783 145,748,190 219,225,800 73,477,610 
301,199,566 612,642,343| 1,274,951;562 662,309,219 
314°814°566 612,502,909} ¥,287,651,746 675,148,837 
221,082;108 407,367,722 $35,505,391 428,137,669 
25,072,302 70,622,434 125,406,332 64,783,898 
27,368,652 70,735,802 123,951,304 58,215.50 
19/596, 184 50,118,027 86,756,312 36,638,285 
15,320,067 33,503,934 83,576,826 60,072,892 — 
14:744.400 31,795,229 71,700,075 89,904 846 
12'905,574 29°535,933 66,662,640 37,126, 707 
95, 780, 109 113,796,330 267,009,159 153,212, 529 
278,831 81,066,137 185,408,730 104,342,613 
ro 1673,541 65,824,272 144:026,289| 78,202,047 
99,210,003 399,351,258 648, 852, 294 249,501,036 
92°129'361 381, ‘463, 432 604,058,048 222'589,566 
69/893;264 243,641,129 380, B12, 517 137,271,388 | 
20,708,725 53,151,610 96,989,661 43,838,051 . 
22'886,215 43°133,993 87.428:909 "294916 |. 
15,183,270 36,057,495 67,067,462 21,009,967 | 
897,970,455| 2,926,064,176| 5,321,837,866) 2,395,773,690 > 
912'145.886|| 2'766,018,631| 5,004,695,552| 2\238/676,921 
700°571.178| 21078.847,786| 3,679:158,126| 1,600,310,342 
365,003,314| 1,257,960,617| 2,125, 923,109 867,062,492 
371'366.145| 1/187,608,565| 2,028,29 840/683, 
251'250,866| 823,897,111] 1,374, rita 797 550,548,686 
92, 232,591 499,586,023 757, 771, 477 258,185,454 
93,985,152 430,698,984 685,276,088 254,577,104 
78,385,629 335,926,591 527,660,609 181,734,018 
59,207,393 538,201,643 706,249,994 168,048,353. 
65,004,987 443,715,502 594,051,828 160,336,326 
59,153,636 437,415,377 660,234,538; 132/819; 61 
84,945,679 255,108,215 453,936,575 198, 828.3 ) 
23 =. ; 82. 551, O24 240,848,650 424,811,405 75 
LEDS eee ere 62,550,0 172,420,743 300,924/761 1Be eodor 
meee 79,762,794 465,426,439 1050, 100 244, 625,661 
depocooss: 82'871075|. 403,974,079 384 08 
ee Beers. 76,486,370 308,517,721 a. pore 195 Tosgo8.474 
: Ma 
25 . SU 79,777,217 205,708, 596 371,849,483 166,140,887 
1938 este ea graded 216.917,4 402,440,840]: 185,523,429 
: aa Ge eee 83'417,679 191/972, “335 339,395,439] 147,423/914 
= 6241 -568,591,242| 926,251,640} 357,660,398 
13e Ga0r146 564,609,962 897,469,275 332'859.313 
110,287,074 383, 238,477 632,644,448 249,405,978 
746,155,593 643,051) 3,426,617,326 1, gat. 974,275 
~ --798°703,380} y "390: 370,214|  3,550,987,233 30,617, 
et oe aeeace 1,432'432'761| 2,836:015,395 L Dy ‘582, re 


‘}ishm’ts 


ichigan: 
OMA aadees © a 


ps Care 


PAROS Ae acs x oicc's Gs 
_ North, Carolina: 


ee 


SERA diab s sone oes: 
; <oaeenes 


Hog ee 


WO2L cv eereeneees 


Speen: 


. 
see eereeseres 


bee teeweeeees 


9980! 
MOSbas ec. 

(tah: 

URE Ce Sees 
att ea 

“vem 
a | CEO Ea 


To. aT 
Baa } 


“Wage ] 
Warners | 


(Av. No.) 


515,494 
503,217 
304,365 


100,614 
103,740 
85, aise 


55,171 
54,324) 
42) as 


194,959) 


1,066,202 
1,149,411 
999,011 


182,234 
173,687 
135,833 


22/153 
59,579 


9) 


999,460 
1,094, th 
863,411 


120,346 


112,745 


100,144 
96,802 
76,241 


107,645 
106,270 
75,263 


106,792 » 


102,066 
7 


16,077 
15,857 
13,29 
2 

3 


5, 
5, 
3, 
7 
0, 
25, 


291 
563 
283 
767 


32" 
1,304,454, 620 = 


770,723,999 
642, 681 


x 579, ‘973.778 


230,690,902 
227,024,061 
182,000,606 


36,021,367 
39,634,610 
37,286,931 


4,4737555 
7,795,029 
4,019,923 


71,725,465 
79,073,889 
67,893,041 


103,588,476 
87,505,214 
57,911,984 


980,459, AS 
924/571, 
712/499, 332 


146,351,366 
128,701,942 
49,166,052 


348,397,110 
309,872,321 
242 564 


, . 


12,084,423 
9,940,939 
7,895,667 


192,253,411 
185,754,469 
139,268,670 


576,235,826] 2,086,855,079 
578,655,200! 2,029,943,404 


460,355,120) . 1,481,487,660) - 


Peed 
6,483,635 
4,879,703 
3,893,390 


9:702,825} 
1,909,020 


3 
7 
‘0 
ey 
9 


1,5 
1,5 
1,3 
1 
127,537,821 
4,234,837 


4,574,698 
5,134,350 
4,669,294 
5 


975,811,976 
978,790,141 
626,083,455 


34,210,630 
32,946,175 
29,440,842 


78,208,774 
81,639,817 
4 43 


1,324,481,011 
1,434,477,152 
1,006,383,844 


138,125,781 
152,499,859 
119,414,065) | 


67,061,783 
64,753,457 
51,402,945 


6,208,088 
6,210,607 
6,342/216 


95,255,480 
92,293,670 
65,602,078 


116,363,302 
111,199,624 
103,751,855 


eet aoe 
19,748,273 
18,370,227 


32,326,006 
34,695,484 
28,068,025 


4, 
4 
3 


9,648,279 
9,954,209 
6,158,514 


794,989,399 
726, 
1682/1 
550,706,965 
516,148,642! 
379,964,936 


32,306,744 
30,704,161 
26,265,359 


029,686,278 
893,117,257 
904/287,683 


301,147,045 
228,342,096 
202,338,018 


193,609,081 
193,363,143 
121,531,958 


3, 
2, 


1, 


2, 304" 475, 720) — 


‘1,101, 855, 641 
one 6,270,230) 
804, 857 : 


200,453, 028 
178,071,158) 
113,616,392) 


1,607,161,018 
1,521,560,768 
1,140,454,932 


205,474,257 59, 1gn.g01 
174,873,619) 
80,771,186 31,605, 1: 


443,308,700 
409,755,890 
328,348,348) 


21,826.098 
13;370,864| © 


327,400,651 as cae aa 
333,124,503 147,370, 
246,346,200) 107,07 


3,539,181,253] 1,452,326 
3/382:728,693|  1,352,7: 
2'550.498, 063|-~ 1 (069,010 


19,458, 585) 
20,422; 
13,893; 950 


8,968,547;839) - 
Porreesines — 2086 8 
6,940,367,632 3,278,2 


5 eee 434,117) - 
865, 117, »738) 


44,631,516| — 
42,145,471 
36,358;218 


5,347,522;464 
5,124,526, 178 
3,280,065, 163 


3,295,440 
aie, 789,694) 
281/815,794 


352, Hert 841) 
360,255,314) 
220,739,305 


3,890,513,639 
4'308,095,664 
2/951,360,999 


345,221,110 
358,580,772 
277,692,752 


240,303,811 
221,240,204 
141,731,674 


* 46,941,826 
33,673,093 
26,737,097 


358,097,155 
327,208,361 
222/540,039 


845,143,862 
640,310,496 
565,642,592 


127,543,099 
129/354/420 
74,593,353 


74,387,398 


80,775,801 
63,688,543| 


6,901, We 098} » 3,011, 
7,365,247,504| 3, Seay 


5,047, 188, 452| 2,0 


621,919,637) 376. 
675,425,020] 
517,118,172) 


373, aoe 810 
360,445,739 
236,212/031| 


63,432,674 
ae '320,901| 
1,394,434 


601,488,47: 243,301 
paoaer ee “21 


1,237, 952,469 

"969, 556,830] 
6,476,683 

177,224,538] 

~ 19019407726 
110,666,098) — 
138,269;861| 
149/051,633| 
113,904;333|:- 
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Wage . 3 Cost is i : Vali 4 
Earners Wages. of ‘ Added by 
(Av. No.) Materials. Pregusts. Manufacture, 
Dollars. Dollars. Dotlars. Dollars. 
SR as ee a 112,135 105,886,599 314,711,268 589, a 865 274,799,597 
{ See 111,474 104,593,239 302,055,090 544,722,769 242,667,679 
88,471 84,978,487 267,315,739 451, gra 365 184,558, 626 
105,893 146, —— bo 372,758,621 659,339,836 286, 581, 
111,467 156,22 369:177;570) 674,411,294 305, 2 
77,388 99, O13; 883 257,641,651 445,374,815 186,733 i164 
,395 80, 105,892,202} 260,880,407 470,821,582 269,941,1 
483] 85,641 109,921,053) 258,742,959 478.957,617| 2on.ee1.173 
»o45 60,514 78,530,806 170,516,304 309,984,372) 139,468,068 
+262 247,341 314,883,011 1,084,747, 480 1,850,243,9201 774,496,4 
817 247,628 296,947 434 998,061,363 1,715,645,889 Z17,5 58 $36 
1279} 191,616 213,992,232 725,317,670) 1,211,548,054 486,230,384 
al 6,333 10,526,253 76,073,349| | 107,984,752 31,911 
246) 7,510 12,501,584 69,694,623 110,631,659 20 937 086 
254} 7,254 13,890,314 48,320 446 80,246,919 31,926,473 


Wage earners do not include salaried employees. ‘Value added by manufacture’ means simply value of 
products less cost of materials. 


MANUFACTURING IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1925. 


Value of 
Industry. F Industry. Products. 


Dollars. 


Agricultural implements..........----. 
ONO vas cps espe vescees «x 
Aluminum manufactures.... 2.2.2.2... 1 
Artificial leather. . a 
Babbitt white type metal, solder... _. 
Balas pov than paper, not made in nulls 175,081,911 

5 as igs yeast, leavening. . P ee 2. *532 


' atts 
Millinery one g IS, : 309,856,341 
Motion pictures, not incl. proj. in ten teres oe oa 
Motor vehicles, excl. cycles .........+ 

aS ee .| 75,925,784 || Motor vehicles, bodies and parts ..... 1.523, 399 923 
Bookbinding and b book making. | |} 81,600,302 
Boot&shoecutstock, notmadeinshoefact.| 84,220, es 


Oil cake, and meal, cottonseed. .... {11 i}295;684, 
_ Boot & shoe findings, not madein shoe fact. gy i 


oil, cake, and me: 
Baia ea: stp cyeuss -s0 Oils, not elsewhere ‘classified 
Paper and wood pulp. 
Paper goods, n. e. 
Patent medicines oad compounds. 
Paving materials, other than brick. 
Perfumery, cosmetics, and toilet prep: 
Ce Ae es Beek tie ace prt 61, ae 
ie rugtaria , Hot done 
tab. = 4 58,640,4 


Paeoe raph apparatus and materials. . /.} 78, 653, "Ged 
IACOE WAIG «oye ne oo oie niece Happ ero 
Plumbers, supplies, not incl. sanitary ware 167, 878, wary 
Pottery, inel. porcelain ware.........- 
ee ied (hand & power) & pumping equip. 

yon ; 
Refrigerators, ice . Het bygones 
Rice cleaning and polishing 6 4% 
Roofing materials, ~ incl. 

shingl 


. A ees oe ge ger gS 

Brass bronze, & other alloys, & of cop- 

not specifi. classified. . .}519,725,195 

Canning & preserving: Fish, oysters, ‘ete.| 61; 060; 530 
Car general sonatryction ang repairs, 

¢ électric-railroad repair shops.........- 

and rugs, wool, phir ‘han rac 

not built in rep. ate 

culating machines. 

oods.....- 


}106,642, 1474 
333,730,417 


és and ceilings. ect ”1133,590,811 


‘Rubber goods, n Gi. 14,478,038 
Rubber tires and “inner #2 20, 
Sausage & casings, not Sdoni pack. estab, 


shirts 
Signs and advertising novelties......-- 
Smelting and refining, lead..........++- : 
Smelting and refining, not from the of 


aaa and refining, zinc 


Stamped and Lr agen ware, nN. é. 
Stationery goods, m. €. ¢...... 
Steam fittings & ateara % heating appar. 


Stoves and tet rate ott ics 
a one. an gas, 140 895,158 


.|132, rth 974 
ee 77,114,840 


‘a 1.6 ver & plat. i tools 80. 263. 252 
sere sash, iron and steel es 


44 ; 4 
evi aratiOnS, ..-.-0ds see's 95,419,824 
; B Pend ie 1 -/482. 537, 416 


132, a sa00012 


He. ate aeae 


4 


i 
| 
t 


Musical instruments: Pianos...... oes {101,180,777 | 
29 526 | 


OF se sawsll21, 263,003 


58,317, a363 
Wal laste and supplies. a 63.070, 602 
Walt laster, wall board, floor comp. 90,957,045 
ae mach., wringers, driers, ironing 
Oe ied for domestie use....... ++ 
jre, from purchased bars or rods....-. | 
et elsewhere classified .. 
Wood preserving... 25+. teeete eee 
Woolet ZO0dS....c1 seer eine eee reees 


Sr ee ee oi 


2'2 
70,412,6 
895,07 
75,213,986 
734,662 
-|100,447,56 pa and boat building, repair........ 
69,668,837 
772,904 
94,211,934 
Sug: 
120,867,596 
841/383 
oe oe9; 
51,442,186 
0,066,390 
169,036 


, 60; 
; alee. bulbs Ooo s o7e {LW 


Worsted g' 
Wrought eApe, not yaad: in mills. ;.....-| 94,695,553 — 


~ 


+ 
< 
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MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF FARM EQUIPMENT. 
(United States Census Data—Number of Establishments Reporting: 1927, 836; 1926, 839; 1924 1,011.) 


Sold by mfgrs. Sold by migrs. 


Class. — | Year.| Manufac- }———————_—_}_ Cla : 
5 Ss. Year.| Manufac- |————__——___—_- 
tured. In U. S. |For exp’rt. “Sg In U. 8. }Forexp’re 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars 
Total 1927/460,881,111/391,868,822|71,9-+46,128 ||Harvest'g | 1927 9,2 Soa] 1g.an4.33 
27!460,881,111|391,868,822|71,946, 128 27} 57,319,; 
192646 1,399,528 |364,751,042/78,992,525 machin'y. 1926 £a'008 RRO 30 18 ot i aaa oe 
1925 od nko 65,323,79 ss 1925] 28,386,628] 23'487;903] 9/200,813 
———_—__— - —~— aying 1927] 15,386,7! 1849) 1427; 
Plows, 1927| 29,477,372) 22.675,891|. 6,358,371 aan 1936 Tose aay Ipeay eae sot aea 
rs 1926] 33,148,358] 23,736,742] 9,099:908 925) 15,457,022} 12°246; 3°319.66 
1925] 23;936,803/ 20,002(022| 7,308,590 ||Mach. for | 1927} 32,328,555| 28,947,937| 5,311.00 
a] 1927| 13,867,339} 12,327,240] 1,444/118|| preparing] 1926| 34°126,7 1445. 51802155 
rol’s,pulv.,| 1926| 15,552,934} 13,546,887| 1,563,048 |} crops. 1925] 28°488,167| 27,616,584) 4.192/084 
eut. "| 1925] 10,179,024} 10,174,078) 1,335,797 ||Tractors. | 1927|159/530,521|131,667,221|33,142,788 
Plant.,fert. | 1927} 2475601375) 22:882.361| 1,477,239 1926|145,912/489|105,001,649/31,821,849 
926] 26,590,991) 24,489,874), 2,602,791 1925|121,050,374| 92,506,790}27,57 7,508 
1925] 20°889'786| 19121'584| 2'611.020 ||Horse-dr. | 1927} 828837803] 8961039! '344, 
Cultivat., | 1927| 141296272} 13/085,460| "589470 || vehicles. | 1926} 13,657,953]. 11,965,108] 1,284,013 
weeders. {| 1926] 20°311:165| 17,041,640] 1,090,118 1925| 17:487°982} 17/457; "245,718 
1925| 17,670'894| 17/233/894| 1/098,445 ||Barn. 1927| 9/188,333] 91157,489} 70, 
equipm’t.| 1926} 896927174] 81562) : 
| 1925| 8,969,737} 8,889,2901 122/293 


WINE PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD IN 1926. 
(From Figures Gathered by the Beverage News, N. Y.) 


Gallons. Gountries. 
$92,410,000 ||Austria........+... 
4'925,000|) Hun: 
2'002°000 


Austratia...: 0.3 .%.; 
060 ||Cape ot Good Hope. . 


00,0001} Turkey-Cyprus..... 
45,320,000||Greece and Isles... . 
Be. TOTES: 1,650,000]! Bulgaria... .....->- t 

Azores includes Canaries and Madeira; Rumania includes Bessarabia and Transylvania. 


AeA aS ES 
EFFECTS OF FORESTS UFON CLIMATE. 
(Data Collected by the Untted States Depertment of Agriculture.) 


Accurate observations, continied for many years in 

_ different parts of the world, establish with certainty 

the following facts in regard to the influence of forests 
upon climate: 

The forest lowers the temperature of the air inside 

and above it. The vertical influence of forests unon 

ee extends in some cases to a height of 5,000 


_ Forests increase both the abundance and frequency 
of local precipitation over the areas they occupy, the 
excess of precipitation, as compared with that over 
adjoining unforested areas, amounting in some Cases 

to more than 25 per cent. ; 

The influence of mountains upon precipitation is 
increased by the presence of forests. The influence 
of forests upon local precipitation is more marked in 
the mountains than in the plains. 4 

Forests jn broad continental valleys enrich with 


only 560 times more than the amount of dry sub- 
stance produced, then an acre will evaporate during 
the vegetative period about 3,500 tons of water, 
This shows the extent to which ordinary crops can 
contribute to the moisture content of the air and the 
cooling which accompanies this evaporation. wot 
Forests, being the most highly deyeloped form of 
i ga life, exert this influence in the greatest. 
egree. 
THE WEND AND THE FOREST. 
Pollen grains have been found floating in the air 
during the spring season 13 miles from the flowering 


tree. 

Seeds do not stray so tar, but the lighter seeded 
trees can with the wind’s help cover considerable dis- 
tances, the feathery seeds of the cottonwood drifting 
with the wind as much as ¥ miles. 

In general, the importance of the wind’s good 
offices can be realized when it is remembered that the 


the prevailing air currents that pasg over | bulk of forest seeds are provided with wi to aid 
and thus enable larger quantities of moisture the wind. Maples, elms, poplars, bassw , pines, 


to rate into the interior of the continent. 
“The destruction of such forests, especially if fol- 
ed. by weak, herbaceous vegetation or compiete 


and firs are among those trees. 
After the seed has once set, wind storms may causé ~ 


the tree fruits to fall or they may be cut from the 


baring of the ground, affects the climate, not neces- ; 
ly of the locality where the forests are destroyed, Periods of high evaporation, especially when the 
‘but of the drier regions into which the air currents humidity is low, the temperature high, and winds, 

A strong, often cause the fruit of forest trees to drop. 


Ww. 

» While the influence of mountain forests upon local 
precipitation is greater than that of forests in level 
countries, their effect upon the humidity of the 

ion lying in the lee of them is not very great. 

_ The physieal and physiological precesses which ac- 
company any plant growth reduce the temperature 
or the air, at least during the vegetative od. 

First, because the leaves evaporate water., , 

. Second, ‘because the heat of the sun is consumed in 

this evaporation, and the plant can not. become 


those trees eget P 

wing season to ripen. a : ae 
cone the seed falls op the ground thére ensues the 
struggle. ae 

The early tte of the tree is more quickly and 

vitally affected by. weather changes than is its later 


hott Sas eatente’ covers allan the | Eeowth 
: out any vegetative cover. ‘milarly, A ees ‘ 
tn the forest many thousand seeds are scattered. 
r pang can not become greatly heated ey eae aeaturity Bnd. $e" great 


on account of shading. ; 
the surface from which heat radiates at 
; much greater when vegetation is on the 
ground than when the ground is bare. - 
eoolin: the air by crops has been 
‘produced it has been found nace cath 
3s nm. fou 
; of water and turnips 910 
' ‘7 tons 


pounds. 
a) cultivation an acre may produce 
y ee Bs stance. the evaporation of water be 


for every tree 
proportion of these do not get beyond the seedling 
Stage. : 

it the ground is too dry thé seed fails to germinate: 
if the weather is too eold growth can no: begin: if 
favorable weather is too long delayed the rots. 
Heavy spring frosts often kill the seedling which 
has not yet developed protective bark. 

Protracted spring rains may so saturate and flood 
the ground that the seedling is drowned before it cab 
become established. 


852 United States—Notable Big Game Trophies Here and Abroad. ; 
CE a kg i 


BIC GAME TROPHIES OF NOTE. 


The Almanac presents herewith measurements 
-ot-a few of the largest and finest big game. trophies 
4n collections noted throughout the world, being 
‘pulled from the great authoritative work, Roland 
“Ward's Record of Big Game, Eighth MIdition 
(marked Ward), and from the famous national 
‘collection of heads and horns at the New York 
Zoological Gardens by Dr. William T, Hornaday 
(marked Zoo). The abbreviations in the measure- 
ments of horns, &c., are: b. ¢., indicates. basic eir- 
‘cumference; 1., length; and spd., widest spread of 
-the horns. Wherever known the territory where 
‘the specimen was shot is sees 
Moose, Alaska—12 in. b. 44 in. 1., 74% in. spd,, 

13% in. width of pabaasibh; points 15+ 13, Ww as 
Moose, Kenai, Alaska—1014 in. b. c., 4149 in, 1, 

aoe. spd., 2154 in. width of palmation, points 


Zoo 
Moose, Kenai, Alaska—9 4 In. b. c., 48 in. 1, 14 
in. spd., 17% in. width of paimation, points 
; 18+ 16. ~ 
ar ie Hudson's Bay, Canada—5\% in. b.. 
; 1, 5034 in. spd., apes 21417. Ward 
anion, Cassiar Mts., B. C.—8 in. b. c., 56 in. 1, 
44 in. spd., points 26+ se ; Zoo 
Caribou, ‘Alaska—814 in. b. c., 62 ins 1., 50 in. spa. 
pointa 9+ 15. 
Caribou, Newfoundland—6%*4 in. b. c., 49% © 


lL, 48 in. spd:, points tg Ho Ward 
‘Reindeer, Norway—5 14 in. » 60 in. L, 4134 in. 
spd., points 22+ 15. Mg oe 
“Wapiti (Rocky ‘Mountain), W: a le in. b.¢., 
314 in. 1., 52in. spd., pee co Ward 
Wapiti, Arizona — 9 in. b. 40 3% in. L, 43 el 


8) 
Sauber deer, India—74 in. b. c., 50% in, L, ey 


in, spd., points 3+3. 
Swamp deer, Terai, India—6% in, b. ¢., vy = 
1, 38 in. spd., points 8+ 5. Ward 
Hartebeest, North Africa—8% In. db. c., 15% in. 
«1, 7% in, spa. Ward 
Hartebecst, (weitern), sigeriA. Africa—13 in. Jas 


c., 

27% in. 0214 In. spé d 
‘martobeait ‘isoudaa), Africa—9 in. b. c., 22 4 a 
one Mas South Africa—12% in. Se =o, 
+ 26:4n. 1 pd, Ward 
Harteboest ona. Neen Africa—12 34 in. 
. ¢, 22% in, 1, 20 in, py 
Birola, 3 oe " Afrion—8 54 in. b. 6, mids - 
Var 

Gnu Dapaaieds Portuguese East Africa—20 in L 
are 


.. 32% apd. 
Gnu ‘teincx ii idebeest), Orange Free State, U. 8S. 
6 34 in. L, Ward 


A.—2 14 in. spd. 
Waterbuck, Transvaal, U. 8, A.—9 in.’ bd. c., 3614 
in. L., 17 in. spd, "Ward 
Lechwe, N. W. Rhodesia, Africa—8%4 in. b. ec. 
34% in. L, 14% in, spd. Ward 
Springbuck, "i Kalahari, U. S. A.—5 in, b. ¢., aan 
in. 
Chiru Cibetan Antelope), Tibet—6 in, b, c., Be 
in, 1., 1344 in. spd. "Wa 
Black ‘Buck, Patiala, India—3% in. b. c., 2894 
in, 1, 22 in. spd. Ward 
aa area Gavelie, Kenya, Africa—5 in. b. c. 
16% in., 1, 434 in. spd. Ward 
Grant's "Gadel Kenya, Airica—7\% in. b. c., 30 
in. 1, 9 in, spd. 


Gy 

p Ward 

Geen tis Bechuanaland, Africa—814 In, b. ec. 
48 in. 1., 2334 in, spd. War 

Mountain’ Bushbuck, ye Zwal, ibe ste in, 

b.c., 44 in, 1, 2144 in. 5 pps. 
Kudu, Mastiqnaland, Africa—11 in. \b, C., Be an, 
L, 23 in. Ward 


. Ward 
Sable Antelope, praosies Africa—10 in. b, z 


st 1 Lee), so Ponaiens, Afriea—7 4 in, b. 5 
514 in, 
Eland Gambesh? Ronesia—12 %{ in.-b. ¢., 37 in. 


1., 23.4 in. sp 


ard 
Eland (8, Aieioam , Tanganyika—13 in. b. : 
in. 1., 16 in. ~ nit o Ward 


sp 
Bi Horn (Rocky yi ap an Sheep), Banff, B. C.— 


in. b. c., 4014 Zoo 

Big re “AlBerta, Canada— 184 in, b. ¢., 424% 
Sp Wai 

Black Big orn, Witkon, Canada—1534 in. b. “2 
War 


i 43% in. 1. 2614 I n. ape 
Black . Big ‘Horn, Sch esley Mts., B, C.—144% ‘a 
Per eee tin” Sues sp Pt: al, aL Zoo 
White ountain eep, an aska— 
Beek Cha cc wag 28 
oe wer alifornia—- e) 
, 2534 In. spd, “ 2 


Mareo Polo's sia Yuldez, Asia—1i5 44 in. — oe, 


034 in. 1., 44% in. spd. ard 
Marco Polo's Argali, Great Pamir, Saxe in- 
b. c., 70 in, 1, 52-in, spd. Ward 
Siberian Argali, Altair Mts., Mongolia—19 % ie: 


c., 591% in. 1., 40 in. spd. 
Munson (Suleman), ‘Afgnaniatan-10 36 in. b. C., 
3914 in, 1, 24% in. spd. Ward 
ae (Suleman), Beiuchistan—27% in. b. ae 
19 in 


. spd. 
Markhor Neston, Gilgit, Asia—1144 in. b. c., Weak: 
in, 1., 46 in. spd. Ward 
Rocky Mountain Goat, Cassiat—6 in. b. ei 


Te 
Bex, Silsins, India—8 3% in.,b. c., 16% in. Lom 


Wark 
Tex, _ Asiatic, Tien Shan—11¥% in. b. c., 53 it 
1., 4444 spd. Ware 
Bison Bratties Wyoming—15. in. b. ¢., 2054 ite 
3034 in. Wara 
Bison Cw Sod is in. b. c., 1834 in. L, 3034 In. 
spd. ae 


Bison (Indian) or Gaur—26%4 in. 1, 3134 in. spd. Zoo 

Bison (Indian) or Gaur—20 in. bi c., 3134 incl, 
44% in, spd. Ward 

Musk Ox, barren grounds, Canada—2044 in. b.¢., — 
264 in. 1., 28 in. spd. Zoo 

Buffalo (wila) or Arna, India—77%4 in._1., about 
84 in. spd. . ~. Brit. Mus. of Nat. Hist. 

Buffalo (wild) or Arna, India—56 in. spd. Zoo 

Buffalo fonre): Wakamba, Afriea—41 in. 1, wan 
in. sp 


Buffalo (Cape), Uganda, Africa—37%4 in. ~ oe 
in. 3 Ward 
Buff: On (Cape)—38 in. 1.,-38 in: spd. Zoo 
Buffalo (Soudan), White Nile—324% in. 1, 44 in. 
spd. Ward 
Giraffe, Kenya Col., Atrica—Maximum height, 19 
tt. 3 in. Ward 
Gist Southeast Africa—Maximum height, 18 
7 in Ward 


Rant ee grown bull weighs at -least 
three tons, Jongh about 14 ft., height at shoulder. 
about 4 ft. 10 i The oe "is the jones = : 
tusk; largest ae Kenya, ica, Ree 14 
in. b.°c., 6444 in. lL. on rsa curve.) War 

See Wild Boar, Gosrama, India—Tusk, Bits € ; 
in 4 


Wart-hog, Africa—Tusk, 24 in. L. Ward 
Rhinoceros (Indian), Assam—Horn, 24% in. b. ¢., - 
24 in. 1. Ward 


Rhinoceros (Black), 


Reh Africa—Front horn, 


18% in. b. ¢., 5334 in Ward 
bapa (White), South Africa—Front horn, 
22% in. b. c., 6244 in. 1. Ward 


Elephant (Asiatic) ‘Barina Nasi uie height at 
shoulder, 10 ft. 6 in.)—Terai, pears ks, 2134 
in, and 22 in. b. ¢., 8 ft. 9 in. and 8 ft. 6% in. L, 
on outside curve, weight, 161 Ibs. and 160 Ibs. Ward 

Blown tS ge Abreshia ee Bat — 

ft. 8% in.; Tusks (enya), 1 b. oes B 
i ft, 534 in., and 11 ft.; weight, tee 293 Tes ce 


Lion, Kenya, Africa—10 ft. 7 in, 1: two othe: 
10 ft. 5 in Ward 


Tiger, India—11 ft. 5% In, Li i ft. a a 
o int L. and. two 10 tt. Ti aie x: Wand 


Saapnad Kashmir, oe a In,; balio! . 
ft, 0 ins dhar, 9 ft. 0 i saber ard 


Snow leopard, Central i Bas measured 8 ft. 
Sia. 1 Ward 


Alaskan Brown Bear, Alaska—19 was ear if end 


of nose, 4%4 in. in breadth of 26% in. cir- as 
cumference of Jaws, 163, -in.© bokweshakceae 
Zoo 
ape QXodiak), Alaska—Length ol. skin, 13 ft. 6 
A Ward 
Bear (Grizzly), Cassiar—Length of skin, 9 ft. 1. 
in, Ward 
Bear (Black), Wyoming—Length of skin, 7 tt 54 
fe ard 
Beat (Polar), Greenland—Length of skin, 9° ff.97 9 © 
Walrus (Pacific), Alaska—15 in. width, 


45 34 ae ; 
circumference of muzzle, = 

594 in. circumference Ss hock at hece ier een ee 

Walrus ene) Behrin Sen Tusk m measure 31 
in 1. (after about 335 in. had been sawn 

4 in. circumference. Z 
_ Rigen Ds Kaschatka—Tusk measuré, 3634 

ns; in 


yirsise 4 Greértind—Tusk measures sae “a 


at. 


UNITED STATES. 

Alabama—Department of Game and Fisheries, 
Montgomery. 

Alaska—Executive Officer, Alaska Game Com- 
mission, Juneau; or Secretary of Agriculture, Wasb- 
ington, D. C. 

Arizona—State Game Warden, Phoenix. 

Arkansas—Secretary, Game and Fish Commis- 
siou, Little Rock. 

California—Executive Officer, Fish and Game 
uatony Postal Teiegraph Building, Sen Fran- 

7. 7 

_Colorado—State Game and’ Fish Commissfoner, 
_ Denver. 

'  Connecticut—Superintendent of Fisheries and 
Game, Hartford. 

Detaware—Chiei Game and Fish Warden, Dover. 

District of Columbia—Siuperintendent Metro- 
Xolitan Police, Washington. 

Fiorida—cCtate Game Commissioner, Tallahassee. 

Georsia—Game and Fish Commissioner, Atlanta, 

Haw aii—Chief Territorial Fish and Game Warden, 
Monolulu. 

idaho—Fish and Game Warden, Boise. 

Iilinois—Director, Department of Conservation, 
Springfield. 

indiana—Snuperintendent, Division of Fisherleg 
and Game, bept. of Conservation, State House, 
indisnapoiis. 

Towa—State Game Wurden, Des Moines. 

Kansas—State Fish and Game Warden, Pratt. 

Kentucky—Execitive Agent, Game and Fish 
Commission, Frankfort. 

-Louisiana—Commissioner of Conservation, Court 
Building, New Orieans. 

Maine—Co' 


Sormmmissioner of Inland Fisheries and 
Game, State House, Augusta. 
Maryland—State Game Warden, 
Building, Baltimore. 
_ Massachusetts—Director, Division of Fisheries 
and Game wept of Conservation, State House, 


Boston. 
~ Michigan—Director, Department of Conserva- 
tion, Lansing. 

Minnesota—Game and Fish Commissioner, De- 
_ partment of Conservation, St. Paul. 
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Mississippi—Secretary of State, Jackson; or 
Sheriff or County Clerk. 

_Missouri—Game and Fish Commissioner, Jeffer- 
gon City. 


‘Montana—State Fish and Game Warden, Helena. 
‘Nebraska—State Game Warden, Linecin. 
’Nevada—Secretary, State Fish and Game Com- 
ee enO. 
Sauce ampshire—Fish and Game Commissioner, 
oncord. 
- _ New Jersey—Secretary, Board of Fish and Game 
‘ missioners, Trenton. 
“New Mexico—stute Game Warden, Santa le. 
New York—Secretary, Conservation Department, 


Nort Carolina—Director, Dept. of Conserva- 
tion and Development, Raleigh. 
Ys. FEDERAL GAME AND 
* The amendments to the Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
: Regulations were approved by the President on 
-_ March 2, 1928.- The only shorebirds that may be 
hunted during the hunting season of 1928-29 are 
_jacksnipe and woodcock. 
| The use of sinkboxes on inland waters is still pro- 

hibited but may be used on coastal waters, such as 
' Great South Bay, N. Y., Barnegat Bay, N. J., 

Susquehanna Flats, Md., Back Bay, Va., and 
_ “Gurrituck Sovrnd, N. C. That part of the regulation 
| which prohibited such sinkboxes within 700 yards 
- . from any shore, island, or other sinkbox was eliminated 
_ bythe recent amendments. pretae 

t The open seasons on waterfowl remain the same 
State of Dlinois, where the season has 


in the 
Regn to the period September 16-December 


been changed 


4 “About 70 per cent of total number of the wild 
' deer, bears, eaka and sheep in the United States live 
or range in the National Forests, according to 
estimates by Government Forestry experts. 

: In these forests, on January 1, 1928, there were 


ving ing—antelope, 7,665; bear (black or 
ane ot ar: (grizzly), 3,380; caribow, 35; 
deer, 700,586; elk, 74,179; 7,950; mountain 
Zoats, 19,334; mo sh 3 


‘ forrests contain (included in totals above) 

: black bear, 2,500 zulies, 20 caribou, 59,300 

Panes 2,055 moose, 9,500 wild goats, and 2,006 

ba Me teen Da has 10,309 black or brown bears, 238,645 

deer, and 126 elk. The rest of the big gaime are in the 
roe e 


United States—Game and Gaming Laws and Offciais. 
5 os  sehace ign ah th atte ed Maid Ni ec laibada hari tete AER 
CAME LAW OFFICIALS, UNITED STATES, CANADA, MEXICO. 


North Dakota—Secretary, 
Devil Take. a) ary, Game and Fish Board 
o—Chie! yame Warde! 
Reo: Columbus. he DORAL ReT ES 
ahoma—State Fish and G ( 
Oklahoma City. Se Were 
Oregon—State Game Warden, Portland. 


Pennsylvania—Ixecutive Secretary, Board of 
Game Commissioners, Harrisburg, a5 
ode Island—Chairman, Commissioners of 


Birds, Providence. 
South Carolina—Chiel Game Warden, Columbia. 
South Dakota—ivuector of Gune and Fish, 
Pierre. 
Tennessee—State Game and Fish Warden, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Nashyille. 
Senay Gainey: Fish .and. Oyster Commissioner, 
Utah—State Fish and Game Commissioner, Salt 
Lake City. : 
p. Vermont—Fish and Game Commissioner, Mon 
elier. 
Virginia—Executive Secretary, Department of 
Game and Inland Fisheries, Richmond. £ 
Washington—Supervisor. of Game and Game 
Fish, Box 384, Seattle. 
West Virginia—Game and Fish Commission, 
Charleston. 
Wisconsin—Conservation Director, Madisen, 
Wyoming—State Game and Fish Commissioner, 
Cheyenne. 


CANADA, 


The Commissioner of National Parks of Canada, 
Department of the Interior, Ottawa, administers tue 
Migratory Birds Convention Act, 

Alberta—Game Commissioner, 
Agriculture, Edmonton. 

British Columbia—Provinclal Game Warden, 
Game Branch, Victoria. 

Manitoba—Deputy Minister 
Winnipeg. 

New Brunswick—Chief Game Warden, Depart- 
ment of Lands and Mines, Fredericton. 

Northwest Territories—Director, Northwest 
Territories and Yukon Branch, Department of the 
Interior, Ottawa. ; 

Nova Scotia—Chief Cl’k, Dept. of Lands and 
Forests, Halifax. ry 

Ontario—Deputy Minister of Game and Fish- 
erles, Toronto. 

Prince Edward Island—Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture, Charlottetown. : 

Quebec—Superintendent of Fisheries and Game, 
noe grea of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries, 

uebec. 

Saskatchewan—Game Commissioner, Regina, 

Yukon—Geld Cor 1m issicner, Dawson City, Y. T, 

Newfoundiand—Secretary, ‘Game and Inland 
Fisheries Board, St. Johns. 


MEXICO, : 
Mexico—Secretary of Agriculture, City of Mexico. 


Department of 


of Agriculture, 


FISH LEGISLATION, 1928. 


31, which is the former open season and appears to ba 
more satisfactory. 

A special open season for pre 3 doves was 
established in the States of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi, where the open 
season will now be from September 1 to September 30 
and also from November 20 to January 31. This split 
season was established after consultation with the 
State game authorities and others interested. 

Several changes were made in the rails and. galli- 
nuleg open seasons, the open season for the latter be- 
ing made to conform with the open seasons on the. 
former. In the State of Massachusetts. the ‘open 
season on rails and gallini:les was changed to Septom- 
ber 16-December 15 in order that it would be uhtform 
with the State open season on these birds. 

The bag limits remain the same ag in 1927. _ 


y BIG GAME IN THE UNITED STATES, AND IN THE NATIONAL FORESTS, 


National forests in Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
Nevada, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Fenn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, \irginia, 
Washington, West Virginia and Wyo 7 

Young ane are raised by Uncle Sam on the 
bottle, for distribution to parks and zoos, 

Hunters in Pennsylvania in 1926 killed 660 bear. 

There is no longer a grizzly bear in any National 
Forest in California. 

Deer are increasing 5 per cent a year, hunters each 
year kill 10 per cent. 
- Moose are becoming scarce. 

Beaver are increasing all over the West. 


——— 
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Ses ee 


BIG FISH CAUCHT BY ANG dive wy Re 
Treadwell Nichols of. the | Campen Hetiner of Field ani earn, 
Se Natural History and by Van | 4 ficid represeutative of the Museum. 


CAUGHT WITH ROD AND REEL. 


Name of Fish. | Year Lbs. } Ozs. | Where Caught. . By Whow Caught. > 
we Salm: « ty 

1 etre eres 1912 66 4 \Santa Catalina Isl., Cal. Frank Pate 
Ruane 1916 95 Q jLong Key, Fla ...,------- S. W. Becles 
Barracuda, Great se 64 4 |Miam, Fla. A. H. Peterson . 
Bass, black, small mout 1 4 jiL'gL’k>e sneboy’n Co. Mich. Wm. F. Shoemaker 

( é large mouth 1926 24 0 |Tombigbee River, Ala... ..|Geo. J. Nicholis 

Bass, pen ins 1913 73 @ /Vineyard Sound, Mass ... .|Chas. B. Church - 
~ * Channel Phd 1920 68 4 | ..|Louis M. Silvia 

= Guifornla, Black ‘Sea ....| 1916 515 0 |Santa Catalina Tsl., Cal... .| Wallace Beertey 

“ nite ea... .| 1908 | 60 | ©. {Santa Catalina Isl, Cal... |C. H. Harding 

a Exitos Ss 2 }Fisning a - x. aay Ly. pees perenne 
(Yautog)....-- Fig 20 4 /|Fishing Ba ay . wis 

Blaokish (3 ee etal 1874 25 Q \c ‘ohasset Narrows, —— . | L. Hathaway 
Bonetish « 1919 13 12 |Bimini, Bahamas. / |B. P. Peek 

Ae ee eae 1924 23 @ |Wickham Lake,N. John GC. Lawrence 

Gere. (@lorida Kingfish) .......] 1927 S <i Leng Kev, Fla Mae H. 
TEL OS Ret Eo ae wor 2 | F. 
Doipnin Seon p< coh LA2S 5 8s ...... ./ Zane Grey 
Drum, Black. ......-.-+22+-+- 1925 90 Oa tSe ae City, N. ../Cspt. Jack iytnan 
Flounder. .sicc. 2 c's eens} 1895 19 Q |Fishing Banks, N-Y. Bay ..|Fred Foster 
RGRMER et ae Snip 0 sieve winie-o 1923 542 Q |Ssrasota, Fla. ..-{ Wm. B. 
Muskallunge ......-+-e sere 1919 51 3 |Lake Viex Desert, Wis. ...|J. A. Katobla ashe 
a rae se > + <*> es 1919 15 12 |Auburn, Me aa Se YC 
Perch, Yellow . 1865 4 3 |;Bordentown, - NuJ.........)Dr. 6. & Abbot 
Pike, Northern ... 1925 36 8 {Clearwater Lake, Ont... .. | Wm. BE. Bostwick. 
“ Wall-eyed. 1919 17 ® |White River, Ind. .|Aaron 1 Adel 
Sailfish .....¢.:- 1925 160 0 (|Guif of Lower California . ||} W.1.Heliingsworth 
Salmon, Atlantic 1921 69 § |Aaro River, Norway . . .|_Johann Aarven 
Chinook, 1897 70 0 j|Campbell River, Vancouver 
Swordfish Foland se On 0 Sc sees Sir Richard Mf 
Black Marlin. . A 1926 976 0 |New Zealand. . {OSes LaurieD. vohell 
Broadbill . ee iss va) LOZS 0 canta Catalina Isi., C alit. . C. Grey s 
Striped Marlin. tere ile <iok=_s 1926 450 O° |New Zealand. :. .; ~. 1.0. ‘|Bane Grey oye 
‘arpon 3 > A Mega | 232 Q |Panuco River, Mex. ..)W. A. MoLaren™- - 
Trout, Brook... ..........---| 1916 8 |Nippigon River, Ont. .|Dr. W. 3. Cook 
s MOWED sks ses eee ee es 1924 25 5 .2|Logan River, Utah ......./W. W. Smart ~. 
BOP Gut-throats. sox... .-.)- 1925 41 6 |Pyramid Lake, Indian R 
| ervation, Nixon, Nev. | Jokr Se 
Sir eT ake ic x. 1924 42 8 |Isle Royale, Mich . B.A. ; 
“Rainbow .. 1914 26 § |Skycomish River, Ww ash . .|A. A. Cass : 
SEPP SEBEINGAG 26 4p. 5. 1s siesta 1920 22 00 |E. Lake, Bend, Ore. .|Homer Marsh . 

A SRS eo eae 1924 758 0 | Port Medway, N.S... e Grey 
Weakfish.. he 1924 16 §  |Fire Isl. Inlet, N.Y. ‘|John P. Wot 
PUG Sa a SNS See aha 1911 86 @9 }|Nassau, Bahamas... .. .) Wm. B. Carkip 
Yellowtail, Cai.. Pe 1926 lil 00. | Wevw Zealana cai 279s Zane Grey 


EIDE SS gS RS ETI Rh SE EE Ee 
*Lake trout, ee lbs., Mackinaw, Mich., abt. 1878, | the!r annual prize fishing contest, are saworD to. 
reported by U, S. . Nat. Mus 


Those of the Museum are taken from Gnited States 
tReported put not yet verified. Bureau of Fisheries, Jordan & Evermann, G, Brown. 
All of the Field and Stream records, taken for | Goode, and Field and Stream, 


BIGGEST FISH CAUGHT BY ANY METHOD. 
(Compiled by the American Museum of Natural History.) 
Name of Fish. | Yr.{| Lbs. |Ozs.| Where Seed Name of Fish. ) Yr.| Lbs. |Ozs.] Where Caught 


Bass, Striped...../1891 125| 0 |Edenton, N. C. Ray, Whip....... 1¢12 450} O {|C. Look’t, N.C, 
Channel... Te) Gt eee ene pee Salmon, rats tye 1821 83; © (Gt. Brit. coast 
“ Gal. BL. Seali902} 800| 0 |Avalon, Ga" || Chinook...]....| 100; + [Yuk Riv. Al 
peti Sh are tan 1903 27) O |Nant’ket, Mass. | Shs ark, Whale. .. ./1912 26,594, © |Kn’ts Key, Fla. 
90} O |Zug Lake, Sw. Hammenrh'd|1919 ‘s + |Miamt, Fla. = 
150} 0 jSt. Louis, Mo. I sti INFOO:. sls ast 1911] 1,000} © |Col. Riv., Ore. 
100} 0 | Fla. | Swordfish, B.B -} 1,000 + N. B, Coast 
“1 . ofr os - || Trout, —— a. 60) Se YL. Seen 
r . Aug., Pla. “ Steel-head 30|  @, (Gol. Stan Ore. 
¥ lounder, Sum. ey 26; © |Noank, Conn, “ Brown. . 8 |Otr N re. 
Halibut . ~. {1917 625| 0 |Off Mass. VOLO «1. ok + Linsbixe, Fla. 
DOWER a... ss... 1923| 693] 0 |C'rs Cr’k, Fla. | Fautog (Blac 2|'8 {Near N.Y. Ut 
anedee ash foe eeed £ Sau oe j eet) Perens © mie) ie Rie xe aed 
ola, ‘n 8’ 2,000 sl, Ga | Wahoo Lay) Sap ie ee + |West Indies 
Muskallunge. . 75| + |Min. Lake, Wis. |} Weaktish. .......[0... 301 0 IN. J. Goust 


The ‘United States in 1927, imported 278.000,000 unds of f a 
exported 33,000, p00 outs ae a ae age pe’ of food fish, valued at $24,000, 000; and * 


ees i 0.6 , COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS. 


Vast ¢ quantities of food. are held in cold storage in Eggs—Fresh (Aug. 1) 10,746,000 cases of st-dozen 
the United States. «Taking 1927 as an average year, | each; frozen eggs (Aug. 1) 81,418,000 pra 
the amount so held at the beginning of the peak Roultry frozen—broilers ” (Jan. vod 21,578,000 * 
month in each class of food was as follows, as reported pound: ees on ta an a Sire & ees ‘Toasters 
to the United States Department of Agriculture, pounds; turkeys Eb: D 13,1 igs 88,00) 0G aunt aus 
Apples (Jan. 1)—4,077,000 barrels, 13,365,000 | poultry (Jan, 1) 3 7,005 pounce; total all frozen 
boxes, and 2,472,000 baskets, equal in all to 9,356,000 | poultry (Feb. 1) ia 018.00 


barrels. Meats—beef, frozen iy 4 ty 080 . 
ro {QNov. 1)—42,000 barrels, and 1,337,000 | beef, curing (Jan. ) 17 an ; 72,368.4 aed 


000 cured 
(a rit 1) 14, 042,000- ity total ‘beet (Jan. fete 


ga and preserved fruits (Sept. 1)—65,352,000 873,000 pounds. 


Pork, all kinds (July 1) 844,275,000 pounds. 
Butter, creamery (Sept. 1)—163,701,000 pounds. Lamb 
sghtese Aerie Kea i) ce S00 pounds: pounds and mutton, frozen (Jan, 1) 4,556, 000 
pounds; Munster (July scell, and cured ep 
a 971,000 pounds; pempuceer Sept. 1) 2,186,000 | 65, att 78,000, pounds ae acs se 


pounds; all other (Aug. 1) 9,975,000 pounds: total meats (July 1) 953,15 poun * 
cheese, all kinds (Sept. 1) 90,204,000 pounds. - Tard (Aug. 1) ay 136, ooo poun ee oe ie 


s Pishories 7 Here and Abroad; Forests of World. 355 ; 
ee BNA 

FISHERIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

oe piled “by the Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Commerce.) _ 
es 

Pisher- | Fishing | Fishing Jon rene porting Products. 4 

men. | vessels. | boats. | porters. | vessels. : 3 

- 

z 

3 

5 

+ 

foe 9 

. 


Nuinder.| Number. ger’ Numober.| Number. Pounds, Value. 
3 States, 1924. 5,007 615 | 10,0: 6 2 
fiddle dlague States, 1926 - 9% é ios 83 tee: Ois'doe 1p epee 


RTS heey 6.233 375k 162 103 | 75,300,268 

4 aig oat TSS Pere i, 5 78 1,773 481 | 470,022,050 
‘Total various years, 1922-27 1118,593 | 4,043 iz 77,353 Bi 2,469,454,871 | 102, eabnee Bi 
Ses 808 | S829 | 1,768 |2,469,454,871 | 102,905,712 


Ip the statistios fur the Pacific Coast States | on transporters are for 1922. For the Lake States 
{ n this table the number of transporters and persons | all persons engaged, boats and vessels are for 1 


| By- 
Oysters. s : oF: = Produets, 
Dotiars. Doliars. Dollars. lars. | ars. Doliars. 

aan 169) 5 217 « ¥ : 2 ) g S. = 
38,420,717] 9,111'589} - 3 7: 2 3,064, 11,590,693 
45,533, he 9, 914, 760 £ »381,52 (2,4 4,590 
42) oan ae 36,5 2, 08,990 
99,08C] 3,721,15§ 3,782,819) 80,577,133 4,600,198 

56, 319: 308 , 14 pete 243 ; 28; s 122,09: , 192 33,110 
45,728,761| 14,517,814 * 27,3 5,321,652] 81,384, 3,256 


“a _geal herd in 1927 numbered 808,870, | were 310, 519 tons of sec shells ($2,601,050). — 
eee, silied for their skins. The 1927 shad catch was valued, when canned, at 
oast salmon pack in 1927 amounted | $61,842. 
io.7is. 497; Paes Alaska, to. $30,016,264. The U. S. Bureau of Fisheries in the fiscal year — 
471 fish canneries in'the’ United States | 1928, distributed 2,253,244,000 eggs, 4,521,439,000 

ka, and in 1927, they put out 12,281,658 | fry and 261,634,000 fingerlings, mu 
containing 475, 655, 039 pounds of prod:cts. The ma jority of the total output consisted of cod, 
products, there were 13,727,197 gallons | founders, haddock, pike perch, pollock, eee 

whale oils, valued at 34,905,021; there | and yellow perch. 


FISHERIES OF THE’ WORLD. 
(Compiled by the United States Bureau of Fisheries, Washington, D. C.) 


Products. | ( Products. — 
Pounds. Pounds. Value. 


Salmon. Sardines. 


Japan 
1,575,000 ||Latvia......... 1927 
55,042,800 6,716,700 | Lithuenia.... 1925, 
28,910,000 2,197,000 || New tonndiand - 1926 
a ie , “Boe eee oops |New Zealand. 1925 


Portugal. § . 4s | OLS Wek oo ere 
Roumania...... 1924 

2:800,000 || Russia... 5, re 
9,650,000 || Scotland. 


: 
I] 
in 
=) 
S 
S 
s 
o 


13,035, 000 
spa 1D 2s SF et 58, 895,000 ite 

551,150,000) 11,023,000 epee Settl'm’t rae 
651,050,000) 18,138,000 _ ingapore).. . 
85,000,000| 27,985,000 || Sweden........ 


469/964 000 12,336,000 countries 
290,000,000] 12'680;000 || U.S. -incl. Alaska i926 215, raeeg 


1925 
er | 1926 


| «...] 2,000,000,000) 20,000,000 
1927 80,000,000 4,500,000 


; FOREST AREAS OF THE WORLD (ACRES). ‘e's 6 
(Compiled by U. S. Dept. of Agricul ture from *‘Forest Resources of the World.”) _ : 
uussia, 1,136,153,150; India, 260,139,520; Belgian Con, 0, ee obo. 000; Rhodesia, 170.30 000; 


f h Congo, 
000,000; Dutch East Indies, 154,339,000; | Nigeria, 139, 0; Frene ; POs 
1, 90,484,640; total Asia, 2,096,014,590. Cameroon, 3 Bi) Ivory. Coast, 30,000,000; torn 


000,000,000; Argentina, 264,000,000; | ~ Russia, 446,000,000; Sweden, 55,550,000; Finland, . 
),000; Colémbia, 150,000,000; Bolivia, | 49,410,000; Germany, 30,905,840; France, 25,508,420; 
0005, _ Venezuela, 103,840,000; total South total Murope, 774,118, 460. 


690,000. 

46,000; United States, 550,00 ;000: wealth, 90,291,500; New’ Zealand, 17,073,920; total 
‘ Australia and ‘Oceania, 288, 458,72 0. 

a7 ed am 000; tout PT Obak we Orie divisions, 7,487 ,696,770. 
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NATIONAL FORESTS. 
FORESTS EXTENDING EXTO TWO CR MORK =TATES. 


Sse. 


spe! 
LAA aap 


7 area in acres. ae IZ 73: 
A¥eska 21320.392: Aric, 11,336.452. S82 73+. 


) iS, 157. % 
Csr 18.971 eS Cala, 13334399: >= SS.1Sk icetana—Beaverhend. 1.339172: 
Si ss are eg a ee SS = Sti PRES ~ 
> = ~ Sy 7 
=~ | ee 1. S22.313; Nevada, L17S,128; 
Totrsbe, 2.SSR) 
New Meico—Carson, 1,088.603.. 1,748.633> 
2: | Gis 1 “Sa SSiitss: Se FS 
a, = — aioe Hood. ines. oe 
REE > 
Lol 17s: ——- SSR : tome 
The Ulnts, 2.076.526. 
6s ee SOT_S62: Mt. Baker, 1,460, 
acres: yes Toate. a hay - 2: 632; Otrmapie. 1.529.501: Rainier. 1.261558 
Natioaal Forests not exterd . — 1,125,632: Shesheae, 1.619, 
,,  stste bat which have s net area of ove milena E EE = | 78S; Teton, 1.881222: ming. 1.668.233. 
a ai Crook 142 | State Forests—State Forests In_the 
Presentt. See Coca Ter ti; Deayan, | Sats ee Dec. 31, 182) bed am arcnak > 
2. x 
Micdoe. 1.475.759: Plumas, 1.109.608: New York has the larsest with over Petr 
Sante Barbers. 1.775.076; Seqects, 1.542.590 Sera. | seres Peansylvania & second with 
1,455,313: Trinity, 1.410.460. acres. 
HOW LONG IT TAKES TREES TO GROW. 


EveceiEcip.| {Petes &) Sax | 5 3 —s 


YeersiYears, Years | Years rs) ¥ é 
—— — oat 4 ; iS ie Years | Years 
et ; 25 20-30 
| Soutiters= ee 


3-3 
Geee 2855. 3 
te ooo 
Sats ESS § 
oo es comin ss sue 
- 53} 6S- 7 ir 
ae aS 


t 
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U. 8.—Lumber and Paper Productions; Vacant Lands, 


PRODUCTION OF LUMBER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Figures, by United States Census Bureau and United States Forest Service, show. millions of board feet.) 


‘1869..- 12,755) 1905... ... 30,503, 1910.40.01 
1879. - -18,001/ 1906. 1: 137,551] 1911. : 1. 137!003 19 
Bg 35,078] 1908. gaa 1913... --. 38/38¢ 
1904. °- °. 34, 13511909. - °°) .44510 1914. |)" Sra 


Vane for 1889 and 1904, Bio is, and 1919 and 
since, exclude customs mills and other small plants, 
“which, in 1924, cut about 53,680,000 board feet. 
In 1925 there were sawed 3,161, 137,000 lath. 
eee of lath varies little from year to 
‘year, hav totaled 3,083, eae, 000 in 2 Ss 
anut 2,523,998,000. tn’ 1899: but ateatce he 
gradually decreased from 15,340,909,000 in 1905, 


WL 2). oY 37,012/1919...... 34,552/1923..... 

MAGS 3:.. 39/807 1920... ... 33, "799 1924.,... 3h 98 
Iai? bere ary 85,831) 1921... +26,961/i925.... 38 339 
bis fat, pe 31,980} 1922. ..... 31,569)1926..., "38. 936 


to 6,008,346.000 in 1926. 
None of the above figures {n¢ludes Alaska, 


in 1926, where, 


of a 40,871 ee was spruce, 
000. 


1923, an = 

snouts to 174,389,000 cubic feet Oh tage corny 
worth $29,923,422: and 507,359 ,000 board tot 
sawed lumber valued at $15,755,970, 


4 LUMBER CUT BY STATES, 1926. (Thousands of Board. Feet.) 
Alabama 2,105, ize Indiana 39,472 | N. Ham 243 
oi aes » LOE I = etm ato 39, eng 243,007 ; South Dak 
Arizons 5,23 Kentucky.... 216,75 New Jersey . 6,953 |. Tennessee, ne Reon 
rkai Loulsiana..... 9,530 | New Mexico. 127,110 teXAS, fou ule 5 ,456,121 

Maines, 16. st)¢ > | New York. 170,963 | Utah... uc 6,47 
Maryland, | North Carolina 970/965} Vermont... ..; 111,638 
Massachusetts Rt ONO Fon Seis. a 41,499 | Virginia... <2. 76,66: 
Michigan... . - Oilahoma 149,929} Washington.. 7,546,239 
Minnesota. OTeTON . . oisie es 54,735 | West Yipes 588,788 
Mississippi... 9 tennsylvania.. 318,797 | Wisconsin,. 12,524 
Missouri...... 75,565 | Rhode Island. . 5,426 | Wyoming: . 19,392 
Montana..... 378,695 | So. Carolina... 920,825 | All other States 14,003 


feet. 


The full figures for 1926 are: 36,935,930,,000 board feet. 
than 60,000 Exports of lumber in 1927 totaled 8 


01,868,000 board f 


Yellow pine weighs (boards) 1,700 to 2,506 ibs,, 
per 1,000 board feet. 

Wood Puip Production, net tons—(1920) 3.- 
$21,704; (1921) 2,875,601; (1922) 3,521,644; (1923) 
3,788,672; (1924) 3,723,266; (1925) 3,962,217; (1926) 
Pulp. Woo (1927) 2,320, os 


ere ds— (1920) 1,241,444; 
°(1921) 1,081,634; ts 22) 1 044,816: {1336 1,351,963: 
ie ee 1975: (1925) 1,483/231; (1926) 1/383/619: 


t tons—(1920) 906,297; 


Wood Pu 
1921)" 697, 100; Tmpores 1,258,961; (1923) 1,382;501; 


The following figures, revised officially to July 1, 
1928, show the acres of surveyed and unsurveyed 
public lands in the United States, the figures in 
parenthescs’ being acreage of unsurveyed domain- 
Arizona, 9,475,000 (8,726,100); Arkansas, 218,911; 
California, 14,662,147 (5,759,936); Colorado, 6,907,- 
8 90); F lorida, 4,282 ee a ho, g $12, 
385); Minnesota, ‘214.340; Mionisna 
(212.0 680); Nebraska, 38. 623; Nevada, 


4 t « 183 
ce 


tel rors 5,617, 800 (1, 251 ,800); North 
ex 7 
Bae jar 7A 392 ° (92,411)- 
ton. Utah, 13 £01,604 (12,493,- 


1 
iS Hs gion, 206 Heat (15,986); Wyoming, 16,- 


total, Ch: 847,240 
The @ uaappropristed: sands in Alaska are not in- 
or ‘therein.’ The total area of Alaska is 378,- 
es 6 aares, of which about 30,000,000 acres are 
{the reserved area, 21,397,757 acres are 


reserved. 


LUMBER CUT, BY SPECIHES, 1926. (Thousands of Board Feet.) 
164,397 | Cypress... .. gt IRI 5 se Siele se, 2,190,504 | W pri yellow 
18,485 Douigias fir.. 535 | lied gum.... 1,133,347 pine > wes ae 3, eS 975 
153,164 | Elm......... Redwood.... 487,715 | W bite. fir: 49'984 
174,731 Hemlock. Spruce. ..... 647,191 | White pine.. 1,366,051 
365,159 peg 5 aerate Suger pine... 306,465 | Yellow pine.. 11,751,647: 
Pe 367,578 | Larch....... 254,457 | Sycamore.... 32,1 Yellow poplar. 321,579 
Chestnut... . 297,540 Lodge pine aan i10| 7 lipdlo> wt 256,276 | All other. 106,710 
Cottonwood. 121,974 | Maple....... 29,020 | Walnut...... 52,087 


bees) Me ar ,715; (1925) 1,663,614; (1926) 1,731, 413° 
‘ 

Exports of ae pulp in ee were 32,004 short 
tons. That was an average yea 

Newsprint paper sapere a in 1927 were 3,973,724, 
113 ibs. exports, 24,62 bs. 

N one paper ans in 1927 was 1,485,495 
net tons 

Production of einer kinds of paper in 1927 was, 
ab net tons—book, 1,101,348; paper board, 2,301,768; 

pping, 617,396; ed 151 ,668 fine, 359, 051; tissue, 

173. 183; wail, 68,760; felts and building, 121,818: 


. . 


other grades, 263,889: total, all grades—6, 644,376. 


VACANT PUBLIC LANDS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


within the boundaries of the national forests. 
Approximately 1,893,287 acres have been surveyed 


under the rectangular system and special surveys 3 


by_metes and bounds. 

Cash receipts of the General Land Office durt 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928: From disposal 
ot public lands, $389,569.57". sales of Indian ogee 
$372,031.95; ae permits, $42,842.61; copies: of 
records, $19,602.76; receipts, from. minera acing 
act of February 25,1920, 84,67 << 77. ae ue ot 
Government property, etc., $1 209,130. aa 

Total receipts for the year, $6,710, aad 84, € 

Area of public and indian lands originaily ente’ 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928, 3,726, 
acres; area of lands patented on onginal. disposition, 
2,477,867 acres. 

The total number of entries, acres sold and amount 
received therefor under the Timber and Stone Acts 
of June 3, 1878 and nme 4, 1892, were: From June 
3, 1878 to June 30, 1928—entries, 107,526; acres, 
13,814,622; amount, $35,451,694.40, 


SALARY OF THE LATE E. H. GARY. 


eins amount of his remuneration has been brought 
App raie and 
understood 


They do not include e production of mills cutting ; 
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THE NATIONAL PARKS AT A CLANCE. : 
(Number, 19; total ares, 11,817 square miles; visitors Iast year, over 2,000,006.) 


Area. in | 
Sq. Miles 


134}46 hot spri 


WATIONAL PARKS IN 
ORDER OF CREATION. 


Se 
Hot Springs, 1832. ..}Middle Arkansas -. ... 
Yellowstone, 1872...|No'western Wyoming . 


Location. 


3,348 


Bequoia, 1890.....-- Middle eastern Cali- 604 
fornia. 

Yosemite, 1890..... nee: eastern Cali-} 1,125 
ornia. 

General Grant, 1890. ; Mid. east’n California. 4 

Mount Rainier, 1899} W. central Washington 325 

Crater Lake, 1902...|Southwestern Oregon. - 249 

Wind Cave, 1903... .|South Dakota....-..- 17 


Platt, 1902.....-.+.- 


Southern Oklahoma... 
Sullys Hill, 1904.... : 


North Dakota...-.-- 


Mesa Verde, 1906.;. |So’ western Colorado. . 77 
Glacier, 1910....... No'western Montana..| 1,534 
Rocky Mount’n, 1915} North middle Colorado 378 
Hawaii, 1916....... Hawaill.....:.-+----- 246 
Lassen Volcano, 1916] Northern California... . 124 
Mt. McKinley, 1917. |South central Alaska. 2,645 
Grand Canyon, 1919.|North central Arizona 1,009 
Lafayette, 1919..... Maine coast. ....- 12 
Zion, 1919........-. Southwestern Utatr. 2 


Pa 


There are also ten national military and other 
parks under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of War. 
They are as follows: Chickamauga and Chatta- 
nooga, Georgia and Tennessee; Shiloh. Tennessee: 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania; Vicksburg, Misaissippl: 
Antietam Battlefield, Maryland; Lincoln's birthplace, 
Kentucky; Guilford Court House, Moores Creek, 

rth Carolina, Petersburg, Va. Fredericksburg and 
Spotsylvania, Va., and Stone River, Tenn. 

The national parks and national monuments, 
unless otherwise stated, are under the supervision 
of the Secretary of the Interior. Congress, by act 
of August 25, 1916, created a National Park Service 
and placed the administration of the national parks 
and monuments under the Department of the In- 
terior in charge of a director of such service. Gen- 
era} information may be obtained from the Director of 
the National Park Service, Washington, D. C,, or the 
Superintendents of the parks. 
~ In 1928 over 2,522,000 persons visited the National 
Parks, and 504,000, the National Monuments. , 


NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 


Wnder the Act of Congress, approved June 8, 
1906, interdepartmental regulations governing the 
excavation, appropriation, etc., of prehistoric ruins 
or objects of antiquity have been promulgated by 
the Secretaries of the Interlor, Agriculture, and War. 
Application for permits to make excavations on the 
public lands, Indian reservations, or the national 
Monuments named below should be addressed to the 
Becretary of the Interior. The following have been 
preserved from entry and set aside as national mon- 


- > Crop. 


if 


The figures cover commercial production, an 
not include what is grewn for honie rer capa - 
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PRODUCTION OF DOMESTIC TRUCK CROPS. 
(Data by the United States Department of Agriculture.) 


Distinctive Characteristies: 


ngs said to possess healing properties. 
Geysers; boiling springs; mud volcances; petrified 
forests; Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone. 
Scores of sequoia trees 20 to 30 feet in diameter, and 
thousands over 10 feet in diameter: Mt. Whitney. 
highest point in continental United States. 
Valley of world-famed beauty; lofty etiiig. many 
| _ waterfalls of extraord’y height; 3 groves of big: trees. 
Created to preserve Gen. Grant Tree ft. in diam. 
28 glaciers; 48 sq. miles of glacier, 50 to 600 #. thick. 
Lake of extraordinary blue in crater ef extinct 
volcano; sides 1,000 feet high; lava; ; 
Miles of galleries and chambers containing peculiar 
formation. 


1 }4|Many sulph. and oth. springs possess medicinal value. 
14¢ |An important wild animal p 


reserve. 
best preserved prehistoric cliff 


dwellings. ; 

250 glacier-fed lakes; 60 small glaciers; precipices 
thousands of feet deep. 

Heart of the Rockies; snowy 2, peake 14,006 to 
14,255 feet altitude. 

Kilaties & Mauna Loa on Hawail, Haleakala op Maul. 

Only active volcano in U. S. proper; het springs; 
mud geysers. 

Highest mountain in North America. 

Greatest example of erosion in the world. 


Group of granite mountains on Mt. Desert Island. 
Zion Canyon 1,500 to 2,500 feet deep. 


Most notable, 


uments: Devil's Tower, Wyoming; Montezuma Cas- 
tle, Arizona. Petrifled Forest, zona; .&} Morro, 
New Mexico: Chaco Canyon, New Mésteo; Muir. 
Natural Bridges, ; 


eb ; Yueca House, 3 
Fossil Cyead, So. Dak.; Carlsbad (limestone) Cave, N. 
Mex.: Aztec Ruin, N. Mex.; Hovenweep, Aes 
Pipe Springs, Ariz.; Craters of the Moet, Idaho ; 


Wo 4 3 
een other national monuments tm sational 
forests have also been set aside under this act and 


placed under the jurisdiction of the of 
Agriculture, to whom inquirtes in thereto 
should be address Eleven other monu- 


Pinckney, 8. C.; Fort Pulas' Ga.; Maria. 
ne oy Be peas Florida: Mert 
ennessee, Fort Niagara, N. Y.; 
Baltimore, Md. = pe we 
There were in the Yellowstone National Park at a 
recent. census, 19,238 elk, 1,875 deer, 650 mountain 
sheep, 1,061 buffalo, 275 black bear, 100 griacly bear. 
ist pee ee — A pereed ae j 
animals in onal Parke’s toclueed 
in the National Forest census. whem 


Cabiitlo. “Calitorat d : 
Jabrillo, California; Moun City Ohio; 
Fort Wood, N. ¥. (site of Statue of Labortyy Castle 

; Port nm, 


1924, 


1925. 


é v4 4,000 000 
Asparagus. ....... -s«f , 3,403.0 $300 0 
Beans, snap... ...|Ton.... 72.1 “"110.7| 149.8 
Cabbage. Gre ry ‘|Pon =}. 4,105.1 1,066.3 947.1 4 6 
= eA Soe N AF eR MP ae Ol La’ 8O0.9 yee 
Cautiower 2,943.0} 2,589.0 2'741.0| 3,403.0} a 39.0 
Celery 4,573.0] 4,542.0] -5'030.0 6741.0] 6,685.0) ° Ta070 
orn, sweet 695.3] 360.6) 474.7 527.8] 1,014.1 "495: 
Cuctimber 5,386.0] 8,267.0| 8,867.0 7,549.0] 12,699.0] 8,703.0 
Bggplant.....¢.../Bushel.}..' 882. 856. 795.0] "904.0 : ae 
BUC. s+ ++ 7 117990 8,837.0 13,221.0] 16,076.0 17,652.0 
1 "125.8 1. 19 ee 10,0739 30 Rae 
vid senate ees . 8,674.0] -3,455.0 i 
Potato, early... 40,205. 30,496.90 413040 
Bema. citi. [ron | roses] 72421 165 ia 28a Bl ae : ads 8 
Watermolon. |... Nurmber| 58,330.0}. 61,774.0} 71,128. 734.0| 57,086.0} 56,498.0} 69,6960} 5 ri 


| for consumption in local communities, _- - 
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VALUE OF FARM PROPERTY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Total. Land. Buildings. impl. and Mach.) Live Stock. 


$3,967,343,580 | $3,271,575,425 |....2.000...... $151,587,638 | $544,180.51 
7,980,493,063 Pile gn owiehe Uhlwt ys 246,118,141 1,089'339°91s 
944,857,749 |  7,444,054,462 |i it! 270,913,678 | 1,229,889,609 
12,180,501,538 | 10,197,096,776 |..22.2 27220200 sone ere 1,576,884, 707 
16,082,267,689 | 13,279,252,649 |. 100202 I Toit 494,247,467 | 2,308,767,57. 
20,439,901,164 | 1 $3,556,639,496 749,775,970 | 3,075,477,703 
40,991,449,090 | 2 6,325,451,528 1,265,149,783 | 4,925,173,610 
oe: 77,923,651,599 | 5 1 (486,439,543 3,594,772/928 8,012,876,069 
a 57,017,740,040 | 3 11,746,629,065 2,691,703, 629 4,858,389,124 
ae ieee! NUMBER AND ACREAGE OF FARMS BY CENSUS YEARS. 
Fa Sa LL AY = 
* ‘ 2 . | Improved: | Total. Census Year. Farms. | Improved. 
a ae are SSS ee Seas ( a ee 
5 a Bese? Acres. eae Number. Acres. Acres. 
= i. 113,032,614 5,737,372] 414,498,487] 838,591,774 
. ; 163,110,720 7 6.361,502| 478,451,750) 878,79 8,325 
: 880......... | 400s 907 BELO 107-735 0H Pere eeummod yo 
S| AE Se 9 284,771,042| 536, 5 7 p@OSUT 2 25 Soe slice Sete 
; maa. eS; | Reeves! seroraceel ase 2187619! ls 


FARMS, NUMBER OF, 1925, BY STATES (BY U. S. CENSUS BUREAD), 


State. | Farms. ] State. | Farms. | State. Farms. State. Farms. 
Alabama...... 237,631] |Towa........... 213,490||Nevada....... 3,883||So. Dakota,... 79,537 
Arizona...... 10,8)2||Kansas.... 12.) 165,879) | New Hamp ; 21,065||Tennessee..... 252,669 
Arkansas. ..... . 221,991|| Kentucky..... 258,524'| New Jersey... . 29,671]; Texas. . . -| 465,646 
California. | 136,409) | Lousiana Soon 132,450'| New Mexico. . . 31,687/|Utah.. 99) 
Colorado...... 58,022); Maine... ..... 50,033)|New York..... 188,754||Vermont, 27,786 
Connecticut...| 23,2 |Maryland Bic 3G 49,001 |No. Carclina...| 283,482]| Virginia. . -| 193,723 
Delaware... .. 10,257!| Massachusetts . 33,454||No. Dakota... 75,970 Washington aie 73,26 
Dist of Col... .! 139}|Michigan...... 192,327 || Ohio 2 SUS Re 244,703)|West Virginia, . 99,380 

lorida......-.| _59,217]|Minnesota..... 188,231/|Oklahoma..... 197,218|;Wisconsin..... 193,155 

€0) ttf 249,095) Mississippi... .} 257,228//Oregon........ 55,911!|Wyoming...... 15,512 

Jy ae 40,592||Missouri......| 260,473||/Pennsylvania ..| 200,443 —_—_—_— 

Tilinois. ... 225,601||Montana...... 46,904/| Rhode ts 4 3,911 United States/6,371,640 
Indiana....... 195,786'\Nebraska...... 127:734'|So. Carolina. 172,767 

ACREAGE AND VALUE OF FARMS, BY STATES. 
3] Land in Farms. Value of all Farm Property. 
1920. 1910, 
Acres. Acres. 8 Dollars, Dollars. 

19,576,856} 20,732,312 500,740,322 690,849,000 370,138,000 

5,802 5 246, 233,593,000 75,124,000 

924,395,000 A 00! 


85 
8 716,138,000] — 30 f 
: 6,666,767,000| 3,905,321,000 
, 3 3,042/3115000] 1/809;135;000 
33 f 8/524'871,000] 3;745,861,000 
seis a 8 aT a) 08 08 
12'772| 227189) 127 901, "798" 
: Saas Tig 859 10,439/481 827,000] 301,221,000 
Maine jenieenesets 5,425,968] 6/296/85 270/527/000} 199/272" 
Maryland? 7S, ee 4'757,999| 5,057,140 463,338,000] 286,167. 
ag sess] sa tuset AO 88) Ba ta 
- ee '032/961| 18,940;6 ,763,335, 088,858. 
Michi eS reece BOSS 1 788 27,675,822 3,787,420,000| 1,476,412,000 
F oe 18,196,979] 18,557,533 4°752,000| '426;315,000 
34'774'679| 341591248 3,591, 068,000) .2,052,917,000 
35,070,656| 13,545,603 985,961,000] '347/829'000 
49'295.475| 38,622/021 4,201.656,000] 2,079'819,000 
2°357,163| © 2714,757 99,780,000 399/000 
2'603/806 3,249,498 118,656,000 108,704.00 
5] 2,573,385 1848, 
en eH PR KEL 325/186,000| _ 159/448/000 


ean 
70} 1,908,483/000] 1,451,438 1,000 


,250, 167, % 

1,759,743'000 4'814,00 
Fen as) Ste tae 3 

1,934 199, 

i3'pas" 318] 11,685,110 18.560,000 (244, 
17,657,513] 18, "86, 832 1,720,353,000 1,253,278,000 

"33 00 * 5 , ” ’ 
é F 028 953,065, 392,128,000 
12,426,675 13,512 02 9, 9327083,000) , 382-428-000 
Sod egies ed RTS EAE BoTl1 12 435087 4447'490' 900 2,218°645°000 
epee iret 114,020,621 336,087 sities "130705 000 


21,850, $53 
18,663, 308 : Hit 


/ 


- 
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In 1 


i] 437830] 4,384 
910, native w 
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1,031] 95,203}|Md 
646 


 39,954||Neb..-. 
130,187 ||Nev... - 


foreign-born white, 669,556; colored, 920,883. 


CHANGES IN NUMBE 


Department 


Offsetting this movement, 


in 1926, and 


These figures show a net mo 
1,020,000 persons in 


1925. 


lecrease of 649,000 in 1 
The decrease 
sidered to reflect 


Connecticut. 


rela. 
Idaho... 
Tilinois. ...- 
Indiana. ... 
Towa...... 


Kentucky... 
Louist 


Only a small reduction 
enn am excess of 
e@ population to 27,699,000 » | 236, 

1928, compared with 27,892,000 on January 1, 1927, | and 189,000 to farms; East So’ 

ee. of 193,000 persons, as compared with a 
926, and 441,000 in 1925, 330,000 from farms and 206,000 

in net cityward movement is con- | 139,000 from farms and 98,000 to farms; Pacific, 

the improved agricultural conditions, 126,000 from farms and 104,000 to farms, 


_ 
FARM MORTGAGE DEBT, BY STATES. 


to 499 acres, oe evars eteis. 
500 to 999 acres... .eeere er eens . 
1,000 to. 4,999 acres... 6. .cc ener 
§,000 acres and Over..........<555 


1,066,000 in 1925. 


eww eeewwe 
shee eeeee 
iS | 
i 
| 


oe | 


Native 
Srats. | White 
Farmers. |F’m'rs. 


hite farmers numbered 4,771,063; 


R OF PERSONS LIVING ON FARMS DURING 1927. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. | the disillusionment. of those who sought better 
of Agriculture, estimates that 1,978,000 | economie conditions in cities and who are new return- 
persons left farms in 1927 compared with 2,155,000 | ing to farms, and the slight slackening of industrial 
in 1926, and 1,900,000 in 1925. 

1,374,000 persons moved ‘A survey made in the winter of 192728. showed 
from cities to farms in 1927 compared with 1,135,000 | that 87 per cent of those moving from eities: to farms 


vement of 604,000 per- The bureau's figures show that in the New Le 
sons from farms to cities for the year, compared with | States 65,000 persons left the farms in 1927 and 60,000 
1926, and 834,000 persons in} went to farms; nee Atlantic States, 12 


persons ‘ 
however, is shown in farm | North Central, 303,000 from farms and 220,000 to 
births over deaths bringing | farms; West North Central, 378,000 from farms and 
rsons on January 


40,130 
22,950 


147,450 


47,890 
22,555! 6,612 
26,593] 1,376 


25,776 
392 


36,248| 543 
14004] 1,616 


U. 8..|4,917.386 532,068 


d in “colored,” 


| In 1920. Negro farmers, include: i 
Q spanese, 6,892. 


umbered 25,708; Indian, 16,680; J 


| employment. 


had had farm experience. 


1 000 to farms; South Atlantic, 264,000 from farms 
th © 000 


0! 
from farms and 167,000 to farms; West 


|\North Carolina... ... 
North Dakota......- 82,41 Y 47,841 


. U.S. land area, 1925. .acres, . 
er cent in farms... .... ‘ ree 
Average per farm, 1925... .acres.. 145 1 


able pasture... . res... 
Woodland pasture. :!): : acres... eet208,946 
Other pasture.....-....- acres..  2€7,664,134 


Woodt'd not used for pasture acres. . a" 
All other land in farms.... .acred..- oe8 648 
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PRINCIPAL CROPS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
1928 Hgures are Oct. 1 estimates U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Values, Dec, 1, at farm. 


White Potatoes. Sweet Potatoes. Cotton. Tobacco. 
1,000} 1,000 ; 1,000 | 1,000) 1,000 ) 1.000 | ) z: 
Acres. Bushels. [péwars. Acres. Bushels 'Dollars.| 2 Dane, yea peri pine, 
es eres 1247, aoe 104, 764! 544, 4 463,310)1,046|) 814,345 53,661 
. {3.729 [349.08 194/566) j 820,407] 1/3661, 103/415|102.142 
2 3,619, 92;737 |233,778 1202 687,888|1,013] “905:109| 86/210 
13,71 1420, 647 212/550 79) 40,264 21} 817,055|1,226| 962'855/104,063 
- {3,668 /33 1,25 |227,903 2,884)37, 039) 14; 158! 486] 862,708]1,216]. 953/734/122,481 
' 
19 - 13,711/409,921' 199,460 41,294) 36,832) 16,134,930] 549,036]1,2 7 
»711) 199, 46( .28 24/1,034,67 
19 : 3,754 /359, ,721 221,992 631,460] 1/370 1'062/037 108" oat 
g 3,550 |286, 953 417,063 0/1, 122,295 1,413]1,153,278|169°672 
191° 4,384 /442, 108/547,774 1,566, 198} 1,518]1/249/276|300,449 
1918... .{4:295/411;860/49 1/527 o S430, 663,633] 1,647|1/439,071|402,264 
1919: .. .13,258|290,754/640,192| 941] 97,126) 130,51413: 2,034,658]1,951/1,46 
1920. . . . |3,657|403,296/461,778) — 992) 103/925) 117,834|3 933/658 L960 ['5eo'296 Bas ere 
1921... . }3,941|361,659/398,362| 1,066) 98.654) 86,894 ‘ 643,933 1,427]1,069,693/212'728 
1922... |4,307|453,396/263,355| 1/117|109/394| 84/295 6|_9,762,069]1, 161,846] 1,695| 1,246,837 (289,248 
1923... |13,816/416, 105|324.889| '993] 971177] 95,091|37,123 ,671|1,57 1,815] 1,877) 1,515, 110/301, 
1924. .. . |3,327|421,585|263,312| 688! 53,912] 69,441/41,360 361,540,884] 1,706|1,251,343|259 
1925... . |3,092|323,4651604,072| 779} 62/319] 85,034/46/053/ 16, O3.879 1,464,032] 1,756| 1.757, ieee 
1926... . .13,122/354,328|501,017| 819) 82,703! 78,956/47,087 13 982.736] 1,65611,297,889|236,702 
1927... .13,5051402,149/387,870| 931) 93,928] 77,520{ 40,168! 12/956,04311,253,599|1/57711,211/301 [266,358 


| a928—V _— potatoes, 464,000,000 bu.; sweet potatoes, 78,500,000 bu.; cotton, 14, 0 bales: ‘ 
1,353,258,000 Ibs. DOr tere 0 000,000 bales; tobacco; 


Year. Oats. Rye, 


1,000 } 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 ,00 1,000 {| 1,000 1,000 /1,000; 1,000 | 1,000 

cres. | Bushels. | Dollars. | Acres,| Bushels. | Dollars. | Acres. | Bushels. | Dollars. Acres.|Bushels.|Dollars, 
1 »-| 95,042/2,505,148) 878, 243)51,387} 602, 708 373,578/27,36 208,669)1,591) 23,996 a 
1910. .}104,035}2;886,260]1,334.817 45,681 561,051/37,548/1, 186,341] 408,388)/2,185| 34,897] 24,953 
york. 105, a2be, .931,485)1, 1565, 258/49,543 543,063(: 7,763 414,663/2,127| 33,119] 27,657 


610, 122/38,399 1}121;768| 439/596|2,557} 41,381] 26,220 


1914. .|103,435/2,672,804/1,722,070\53,541 878,680/38,442|1,141 499,431/2,541) 42,779) 37,018 
1915 -/106,197/2,994, 793} 1,722,680)60,469] 1,025,801 942° 303)40, 996)1 559,506)3, 129) 105 aeges 
1916.. nee 927|2,280,729}52,316} 636,318)1,019,968)41,539)1 656,179|3,213] 48,862] 59,676 
1917. ./116,730)3, 233/3,920,228/45,089} 636,655|1,278, 112/43,553/1,592,740)1,061,474/4,317| 62,933 104 447 
1918 . on “B02, "es 3.416,240)59,181| 921,438/1,881,826/44/349| 1,538, 124/1,090,322/6,391| 91,041|138,038 
1919. .} 97,170)2,811,302|3,780,597'75,694| 967,979/2,080,056|37,843/1, 855,255/7,682) 75,774|119,041 
1920. ./101,699)3,208, 584/2,150,332)61,143} 833,027|1,197,263/42,49 1/1 688,311/4,409} 60,490] 76,693 
1921 . ./103,740/3,068, 569/1,297,213}63,696| 814,905| 754,834/45,495)1 325,954/4,528] 61,675) 43,014 
1922. a 6,020}1,910,7 ,317| 867,598] 873,412/40,790)1 473,948/6,672/103,362| 70,841 
1923. /104,324/3,053,557|2,217,229/59,65 736,006)40, 98 1/1 541,137/5,171| 63,077] 40,971 
1924. ./1 414/2,666,771)52,535) 864,428/1,123,.086/42,110)1 717,189'4,150] 65,466] 69,696 
19: 101,35: 16,961}1,966,76 1)52,25 957,907/44,872/1 565,506(3,974| 46,456] 36,340 

ie 692,217 Ht 729,457)56,33 995,954/44,177 3 496,582/3.578| 40,795| 34,024 


: 974,694142,227 537,276:3,670| 58,572) 49,945 
. 1938—Corn, 2, 903, 000, 000 bu; wheat, 903, 865, 000 bu.; oats, 1,452,966,000 bu.; rye, 43,300,000 bu. 


z. _ Year. Borer: ___ Buckwheat. Flax, Rice. Apples, Peaches, 


E | 1,000 | 1,000 |1,000] 1,000 | 1,000 |1,000) 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 
}. vie 1,90¢ rr Bu. | Dols. | Ac. | Bu. | Dols, | Ac, | Bu. Bu. Bu. 

1900. 795 aA! ste a5 49,438 

0. 86 34.510) 16,624 48,171 


96|22,934) 18,274 
25,054] 23,423/235,220| 62,343 
25,744] 22'090/145;410] ~ 39,707 


23,649] 21,849/253,200} 64,109 
3/28/947| 26,212/230,011| 64,097 
40,861) 36,311|193,905| 37,506 

981/34;739| 65,879|166,749] 48,765 
45, 470 1,119|38,606| 74,042/169,625| 33,094 


1,063/41,985]111,913)142,086) 63,178 
1/336|52,966| 62,036|223,677| 45; 
921/37,612| 35,802} 99,002 2 7 
: 41,405), 38,562/202,702) | 55,852 
17, 060 35, 951) 89 33,717) 37,150/202,842| §45,382 - 


=e 


he, 
om Whe 


y 
151,41 700 14,399 
1ga/soal 13 ag] 701/13, 142/16 
eerie 
182,06: 13) oi 
835) 197,691| 107,038 739| 13,965] 13,029 


ry 21,547171,728 32.498)" 45,0091 171,725] 68,848” 
.16,925|181,575|134,590| 745 13, 357| 13,708 31,58 AH ADs Bit ie ieee 


“182088|216,554|127.453| 747/13,994/ 12,423 "424| 50,783] 889/33,; 1 
B 11'183|2'907|19.335| 37,510] 1,034) 41.730] '45,722 246" 524! 69/865 
1937, 492 ee 23T|  ooo da’ gael 13518 (2/907 26/583| 40.373! 98914072311 37:7281123'4551 451468 


1928—Barley, 350,593,000 bu.; buckwheat, 14,500,000" bu.; flax, 22,472,000 bu.; rice, 38,800,000 bu.; 


apples, 179,000,000 bu.; peaches, 66,800,000. bu. 
_ Hay (Cultivated). Hay (Wild). ee Hay (Cultivated es 


Hay (Wild). 


. 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 
see 1,000" | 000 Ed prey tke -| Zions. jpotars. Acres.| Tons. |Dollurs. 


Dolla Tons. | Dollars. 
c 22. 95,882)1,204,101 eee 16. 131 1B. 176 
85,920] 913, ead ie 796 21, 5a 145,125 )||1922.|6 39'320| 1361486 15:85 
14,5 
1 
1 


91,192] 1,022;930/16,635)19, '800] 156,503 3. 

$3,308|1,423,766 16,212 15,131 ey O86 4./61, 14 97,622 1,344, 12 

76,660) 1,543, 494/15,3 0,48 85,717/1,195,13 
a 


365} 1 
926.|58, 86,4 1 
eas bats 985) ie OTe ah ) 1937. 61 "196 106, 3g Fg 
3211 


2, 568 98.159 
4, 129 


9 
3 
3 31113,874 ° 

87,855| 1,560,235) 15, $16 4;2901 106, 219 11,206,850 . 


82/379 "997,527 15,6) 001 


362 United States—Farms and Crops. | 
Se ee 


WHEAT AND CORN SUPPLY AND PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. | 
(Compiled by Chicago Board of Trade; Canadian wheat is included from May 5, 1917 to Jay 2, 2921.) 


WHAT. CoRN. 
Res pe ee ee na 
YEAE. LARGEST. { SMALLEST. LARGEST. SMALLEST. 
=. ee ete 
Bushels. | Date. | Bushels. Date. Bushels. Date Busheis 
31| 44,282,000) July 23) 10,082,000 March 19} 14,456,000) Nov. 1,451,000 
16| 71,738,000) July J} 23°863,000| March 11) 12,614,000/Nov. 4/294, 
38| 70,717,000) July 20) 19,398, 000) March 23| 16,201,000/Sept. 1,422, 
97| 74.737.000\ July 19) 30,826,000) March 22| 22,260,000; Nov. 2,026,000 
12| 80,498,000| July 4) 13,616, 000) March 14| 20,268,000) Aug. 2,076, 
31| 92,123,000\July 24; 5,416,000) Feb. 20) 41,246,000|Sept. 4,716, 
1} 92,123,000|\ July 22) 44 332.000, March 25| 28,191,000) Nov 2,289,000 
6| 77,781,000)Aug. 25] 4 399,000, March 3} 12,931,000)/Nov 810,000 
16| 136,809 '000) June 135 509.000; March 30] 19,016,000|/Dec 2,216,000- 
1| 130,613,000\ July 12) 5,297,000) Feb. 1| 5,54 956,000 
3| 75,363,000) July 7| 16,149,000) Oct 16| 10,.829,000)Sept 664.000 
5| 56,595,000) July 2| 8,061,000) Dec. 23,279,000|Jan. 409,000 
7\| 47,839 000) J wy 15 15.309,000) Mareh 25| 49,596,000|Aug. §,949:000 
24| 75,000,000|July 14] 23,840,000) Mareh 17] 30,548,000|Nov 869,000 
29] 100,363,000|July 19) 34, 3.000! ar 26,074,000 |suly 173,000 
3| 91,492,000 uly ’ 287, , 258,000 
2) 75,067,000) June 000 
26| 91,117,000| June 9,000 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES FOR WHEAT, CORN AND OATS, AT CHICAGO. 


WHEAT. CORN. 

YEAR Neen ee ea RES senna 

Low. HIGH. Low. 
Ses ee 


Dollars. Month. Month. Dollars. 
455 |D 


1918 | |2.17 


Apr 492 

1919. |2.20 ASIASG. e's.) 3 0's 
920. }1.58 November 
1932, |L:00. [aug., Sept 

{he ug., Sep’ 
1923.| .965 |July. 
3924. |1.02 March... are yt lee 
Ag 1.3525 an. ess «fas. a eof 23 Novem) 

-30 Sept : Bee .| .68 June, November. . 


127 | 1.2175 October ‘67. (March... ns 


American hogs eat 40% of the corn crop; horses and mules, 20%; cattle, 15%; human beings, 344%. 


‘The rest is fed to poultry and sheep or exported. 


Dollars. | Month. 
49 February 
.47625| November 
.585__| April 
.48375| September 
.51125|September 


.60125) March 
57 


ti yete 


nip? sh 


wa 


oe 


weitetege-tate pha: 


‘ November 
4p). b1 August... .85 July 

at 60875 October . .93 = |February ' 
: 
: 
ee ; 
AMPIES. 604+ seer ee WWastingedn .2%|New York A% \Idah : 
Grapes © y 94 + . (California. 8%| New York 48 Michigan’ ‘132223 > 78% 4 
“sete Fiala a . |Georgia . . ‘4% California .1%\No. Caroling onvjeF-P% 
CATS ess yele oss fo »{|Galifornia . 1% Deegan .4%| Washi woveced 11.9% . 
oe and Prunes ae P pLitoraie «5 '6.%|Idaho,..... -3%|O €ZOD .vere 8 3% 2 
: ts ee 6 Zo] Ic snes eee aes Oe aa 
| nions pan Calor ao Jal fornia. -TFo|TOXAaS.. cceeceeras 3.9 a a 
ae alifornia "492 | Florida. .... 0.0. +82.7%| Alabama, cases 7 
Beeeer PECTS No. Carolina “8 %|Tennessee. .. 2... 123% Louisiana... secazea nee) i 
aah UTR a siete scape <Tiele California 11% | Arizona, . ss. 13.6%|Colorado....0232210.8% 
vail Say aiken alors 9:6 | CROORBIE <osre: a Roiaw 8 3 oY Florida. . . 2 20.8 p California heres 8% 
CADDAEC. «vee se seseseess New York... '4@|Texas........ 114..9%|V! rea tee 10-71% q 
MEU Reabakee.tae ses sa «| RlOrida. ‘9 %| California. ....... 30.3% 
LOttllC® sce eseceees +....|California sae 6% 1% 34 ; 
Onions. . pelea AEAGIOND. ciate efuieteiers 14.1 x 9% a8 “4 

White Potatoes -<..°+1..-|Maine. NE ey ‘3% 5% 
Sweet Potay otatoes..........,| Virginia. . 1. .2111124°64%| Tennessee. « 8 vctlee eee 
Vomatocs..recceeece sss MBlorida. 60.0.1, .36.2%/Mississippl. «. « 7% aman ae 4G | 


us 


i, 


> Y nail x 
: Ne : \ 
—. ‘ 


; t x Po ’ Be 7 


s— Crops; Farmer’s Dollar. 863. 3 
a ana : eI = = > : ra 
‘THE FARMER’S DOLLAR; ITS INDEX VALUE. F 


_ (By the Department of Agriculture, 1910-1914 = 100.) ae: 
RATIOS ON COMMODITIES PURCHASED. 


Prices. + | trices ; Farmwages | Com’odities) Taxes on [Val. peracre _ 
received paid to bought for farm of farm real — 

to prices hired 

paid. labor. 


-|Ree. for farm] Pd. for com- 
modities. 


product’n & | property lestate (1912- Se 


| products. farm wages.|(1914=1060).| 14= 100). ‘ 


DEX NUMBERS OF PRICES PAID BY FARMERS FOR COMMODITIES BOUGHT FOR 
iV FAMILY MAINTENANCE. ; 


i P . Furniture Building All commodities 
Clothing. Operating and materials used for family 
expenses. furnishings. for house. maintenance. — 

97.8 101.2 95.7 100.5 

97.5 105.5 96.8 102. 
101.0 102.4 99.6 103.7 
101.7 96.3 102.7 100.1 
102.0 94.7 105.3 92.8 
110.4 97:5 <; 110.9 100.5 
130.0 115.2 128.1 113.7 
155.1 127.7 152.4 133.4. 
206.7 145.6 210.6 159.9 
254.2 8 254.0 201.1 
265.4 190.6 279.0 212.3 
181.0 162.2 221.2 157.9 
174.1 148.8 212.0 165.1 
178.4 139.0 220.5 166.9 
183.9 132.4 223.8 167.2 
183.2 134.0 221.1 171.6 
180.9 136.5 215.4 172.8 
176.8 133.2 210.1 176.0 


SED IN PRODUCTION 
Bldg. materials | Equipment 
and 


All commodities — 
used. in 


c Machinery.| Fertilizer. for other Seed sed.in 
than house. supplies. production. | 

101.2 96.6 100.4 UDASS sO) Seer ae 

103.0 96 102.5 100074 10 \ pe 

100.4 101.6 103.3 99.6 195.4 

97.6 103.8 100.9 99.9 93.5. 

97.8 101.2 92.9 99.1 101.4 

101.4 113.4 101.8 105.8 116.8 

111.3 122.1 117.5 120.4 112.4 

132.1 139.1 136.7 150.6 141.1 

159.7 172.7 161.2 180.3 188.1 

177.7 184.7 189.3 170.4 264.1 

188.2 189.3 205.0 ~ 180.4 149.2 

174.6 158.7 156.2 150.7 | 124.6 

156.5 131.3 159.2 130.4 | 132.7 
151.3" 127.6 160.3 130.7 / 141.6 

154.8 122.0 159.3 1230.1 143.4 

157.5 131.0 162.8 130.4 | 169.6 

155.9 128.8 162.7 142.4 | 189.9 
136.8 122'9 163. 133.7 | 191.82 of 

DEFINITIONS OF WINDS. 3 
- (By the National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C.) ere ee 
is a strong, straight wind. an hour is their usual maximum for the winds toward = 


An eddy of air which whisks up dust | the center of circulation. ; aad 
yhit :; A hurricane in the tropleal waters of tha 
hirl of air such as that which strips | _, 7 yphoon: A hurricane in ¢ P ore of the” 


eld and sends them hundreds of | “ “Trazerepout: A tornado or violent whirlwind over 
; water. ; 
1p win pat Cyclone: A continually misused term. In popular 
2 Berens toace chien =a phan lance, any destructive wind is a “cyclone.” 
area, that sucks up heavy ersacenty a eyelone is a circular system of winds 
from their moorings. Its vertical forces are } .overing’a great area (sometimes 1,000 miles across) 
than its horizontal ones. and including gentle breezes as well as stiff winds. 
Cyclones are beneficial rather than harmful, They 
give us most of our weather changes. Each ‘low 
on the daily weather map has its cyclonic system of 
winds circulating around it. When Nature dips her 
soon in the weather brew and stirs, the result 15 4 
cyclone, 


$64 United States—Meat Production, and Consumption; Drugs. 


MEAT PRODUCTION (SLAUCHTER) 


(Figures, which are official, represent (except P.-C: 


AND CONSUMPTION IN THE U. 8. 
i. e., per capita) millions of pounds.) - 


Beef. Veal. Mutton-Lamb. Pork (Excl. Ld). Lard. : 
ss | eee 
Cal. |Sla Consump. |Sla = Consump. |Sla i Consump. ie Consump. | Pro- |; Consumps. 
Year.) ugh ——| ugh |——————_| U8 ee ee ee 

Ser Total.;|P. C ter.| Total.|P. C. ter. Totaly? Cc. ter.| Total.;P. C.]| tion. | Total P, Cz 

_Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. i | Lbs. 
7,193} 6,780 77.5) 644) 644 74) 660] 558} 6.4| 6,622) 5,917 67 .7 1,055; 12.1 
6,642) 6,367) 71.5 627 627| 7.0 559 557| 6.3| 6,963) 6,235 70 .0 1,154) 12.9 
7,041} 6,835) 75.4 683 683) 7.5 603 601! 6.6| 6,024) 5,455) 60.1 z 1,042} 11.5 
6.703| 6,561| 71.1| 686) 686 7°4) 599} 596) 6.4| 5,649) 5,267| 57 -1 1,052] 11.4 
‘| 6,466) 6,342) 67 .7 656 656| 7.0 732 729| 7-8} 6,596) 6,046) 64 73 : 4,063} 11.3 
.| 5,888) 5,807} 61.1 667 667| 7-0 779 773\ §-1|-6,407| 5,873) 61 - 1,068} 12 2 
.| 5,881] 5,854) 60 .6 487| 487| 5.0) 731 7251 7 .5|.6,622| 6,077) 63-0 1,300) 11.4 
| 5,606] 5,732) 58 .5 432 437, 4.4 712 725| 7 .4| 6,530) 6,102 62.3 4,192) 12.2 
5,779) 5,418! 54.5 427 428) 4.3 622 623) 6 3} 6,971) 5,908] 59.5 1,281) 12.9: 
6,075| 5,639] 56 .G 535 536} 5.3 608 G14) 6.1| 7,386] 6,055) 60.2 3,368; 13.6 
6,641| 6,083| 59.5 661 662) 6.5 47 473) 4.6| 6,139} 5,037) 49.3 1,195) 11.7 
7,279) 6,527| 63 .0 764 765) 74 493 486| 4.7) 7,854) 5,684) 54.8 1,374) 13.3 
6,758) 6,473| 61 6 803 808| 7.7 603 697 5 .8| 7,832| 5,755) 54.8 1,292) 12.3 
6,713) 6,715) 63 .1 806 814 7.6 532 590) 5.5|\ 7,485) 6,437| 60 5 1,416) 13.3 
6,163) 6,172] 56.9) 747 751| 7.0) 626 640) 5.9) 7,645) 6,886) 63 5 1 11.3 
6,706, 6,644| 60 .4 792 797| 73 535 546| 5.0] 8,260) 7,260) 66.1 1,558] 14.2 
6,873) 6,853) 61.4 870 BIS ol sot 571 76| 5.2) 9,595) 8,228| 74-7 1,707) 15.3 
7,065| 7,001] 61 .6 931 935) 8.2 589 589 5.2) 9,279) 8,492| 74.7 1,749] 15.4 
7.146| 7.175] 62 .2| 1,001| 1,004) 8.7 509| 597| 5-.2| 8,255] 7,794| 67 6 1,522) 13 .2 
7,458| 7,454| 63 .6 $60 964, 8.2 643 642 5.5] 8,181] 7,690| 65.7 1,584) 13.5 
6,826! 6,926! 58.4 867 874! 7.4 645) 645) 5-4] 8,553] 8,122] 0.00 1,634| 13.8 

ALL MEATS. (excepting Lard.) 
Consumption. | Consumption. 
Slaught- Imports = = Slaught- Imports ——— 
Cal. er. Exports} (less re- | Per Cal. er. Exports| (less re- Per 

Year. | Total. exports)| Total. capita. || Year. Total. exports)| Total. | capita. 

Mil. Lbs.| Mil.Lbs,| Mil.Lbs.| A il_Los. Lbs. Mil.Lbs. |Mil.Lbs.| Mt.Lbs,| M iL Lbs, : Lia. 

. 801 862). | 13,791] 154 .9)| 1918... 16,40. 2.428 131 13,47 130.1 
14,362 651 | 13,585] 149 .8|)1919.. 16,006} 2,169 72 655} 130.0 

13,648 437 . 13,121 142 .2)|1920... 15,511 1,089 116 14,560) 136 . 
14,454 584 = 13,777 147 .1)|1923... 15,182 81 46 ok 133.3 
13,749 618 a a 13,128 138 .1]|1922... 16,295 775 49 15,24 138.8 
13,729 $18 36| 13,152) 136 .2)/1923... 17,912 1,005 33 648 42.0 
13,299 491 307} 13,015) 132 .8)|/1924... 7,867 777 34| 17,621} 149.7 
3,816} 1,309 147 12,394) 124 .8})1925... 17,005 592) 30 2 43.7 
14,626| 1,31 40| 12/866} 127 .7||1926...) 17,245 465 59] 16,753} 143.0 
13,932| 1,310 36|  12,273\_ 120 .1)11927.. 16,872 352 114) 16,570}. 139.7 


The figures represent dressed weight, and include 


a small quantity of goat meat, 


ANIMALS SLAUGHTERED. 


23 ere ee ee ss ee 
‘Year, Cattle. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Year. Cattle. Calves. 
Nuniber. Number. | Number. | NV umber. on Nuraber, | N ber. " 5 
1907... .| 13,286,730 6,211,030 13,359, 850) 54,708,530) | 1918 13,750,400 + 313,960 13.350. 270 220 
908 12,851,580] 6,048.400 13,525,8670/61,615,290)| 1919 {14,838,200} 8,445,000) 16 317,360/6 190,330 
DOD... 113°6 11.422] 61515,976| 14,724,699) 53,2 19, 568} 1920 _-. .|13,885,000] 8,455,400 14,179'510}81,899,910 
13,540,600] 6,552,800/14,797,030 47,075,6 921. 2 7,770,600 16,709,5 ; 57.040 
12'958,100| 6,264,500] 18,056, 850) 56.646, 140) | 1922 . '363,100| 14,112,0 105,500 
‘111'979,000] 6,348,000] 19,247,340) 55,554, 1 92: "824 200] 14,862, 450179,843,370 
*1111.477,600| 5,284,500] 18,520,240) 57,046, 24: "466,300] 15.440,980179,630,830 
"7J11'004,500) 4,661,400] 18,289,830) 55,: 25. "099;195| 15.453,853/63,204, 
‘ o 82 ane pant Ht Oe reaence peo Sok Pea: 9/542’ 000] 16,689, 165,779,000 
oe | be, YLD, ”, Oye ie’ ‘ F “a p. . » > 4 Fi B 5 30C *D ‘ 
113°723'900| 7.030170] 12,148,734 56,900, 780 BOO, 0001, 6060 a ae sear 
Sheep inchide lambs. m th ‘imder. eden i 
- The above figures are estimates by the Bureau ot oo eee of Ah eee . — re 
Auimal Industry, U. 8S. Dept. of Agriculture, based : 
aes 
THE AMERICAN DRUG INDUSTRY. 
MLE E (Data from U. 8. Census of Manufactures in 1925.) 
“Drugetsts’ preparations, total... ... $80,920,675 Pills, tablets, waders t 
Dr f ‘ M Take 920, i , etc., not, ¥: 
a ies ‘Morphing, Pia ete te Serge ean ane otherwise Sccounted for. - “ : TON » $2,553,416 
» -Codein Soueey ao Bet Patent and proprietary medicines, total $174,305,562 
eyes Peete hin get aie a OD pemas goa7 14s For sale to the general public— =~ 85S ee 
Caffeine... eee sees pounds 322,137 Cone Bo genset “v2 quaneane 
Strychnine............. - pounds ointt Fe eine (dispensed upon 
value 1, * ; a8 * Se ol 
INROOUHO Li). ca es ese eas Mgt = 71nar4 eons roca Na roe” oie gitena aoe : 
value... : eet atte 2 Fat 
Biological ate § Bare Patent.and proprietary compounds, total ‘ 
logical products feces. see. BIO SRT, 9388 Perfumery, cosmetics, and RE prepa- 72,988,161 
errterre a ere, 5 ry Te MUU tt in oe 2,951,459 # rations, total... .. 02.5 2.3 5 gato he 
Antitoxin 2,573,728 | Denvitrices + ae 
Vaccines. 1345,184) ‘Paloum and thier foliet powders... Brayng38 
Rete tate. tcc ct os eet Feetoan | Cerny ane eee o 7,539 
Other drugetsis’ preparaiions (not care Contes Re I See ces one ; 
Patene or propeictary)— TPs jaa ere ete % 2581862 — 
Synthetic preparations.......... 30,232,355 | All other products......... 27,244 927 
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NATIONAL WEALTH OF THE UNITED STATES. 


(By the Bureau of the Census.) 
eee 
ToTaL, PER CENT. INCREASE. 


Ae FoRM oF WEALTH. '1912 t0)1904 t0]1900 to 
of 1912. 1904. 1900. 1922, | 1912, } 1904, 
1,000 Dolls.|1,000 Dolis.|1,000 Dolis.{1,000 Dolls. 
q EL DERE A ae are 320,803 863) 186,299,664 107,104,194 88,517,307 72,2 73.9 21.0 
Real prop. and imp. tax’d. .| 155,908,625, 96,923,406| 55,510,228] 46,324,839 = 
7 Real prop. and imp., exempt 20,505, 819) 12:3 13,520 "BRS 1.24 6,: pty are 6-2 30:8 100 
gS ae 5,807,104) 6,238,389 4,073,792 3; 306, 473 6.9 53.1 23.2 
_° Farm impl. and machinery.. 2/604; 638) 1,368,225 844,990 749,776 90.4 61.9 WM g 
’ ee yen their equ: 15, a4 Pel Marts et iv 297 »754 2,541/047} 15911 84.7 29.8 
’ Motor vehicles. . ; Sree sessed ie (Seine (S| eee 
Stress. Tailways, fare aie 15,414,447| “10,265,207 4,840,547 3,495,228 50.2} 112.1) 38.5 
Street railways..... et we 4, 877 7 636) 4,596,563 2,219,966 1,576,197 6.1} 107.1 4 
Relceraph systems. . . Ee 2 203, 896, 23. 298 227,400 211,650 8.7 L8 a4 
e syste’ »f 45, 5, By = » 
Puliman and oth. cars not : = jis ce ies eee 2 
Owned by railroads. .... 545,415 123,363 123,000 98,887} 342.1 0.3 24.4 
: Five lines oe ite setts? : 500, OO soy digl:'** wag deol’ ° Kay aaal’ “ay gl Sea alee : 
= pping and cana! ,951,484 491,117 846,490 537,84 9 S 
_ &rrigation enterprises.....]........... Si, AO) eR Ine x ne * 4 rad a} Rata ne ae fee 
a Priv’ly owned waterw’ks. . 360,885 290,000 275,000 267,752 24.4 * 5.5) 2.7 
s Priv'ly owned central elec. 
light = pow. stations. 4,225,357 2,098,613 562,851 402,619{ 101.5) 272.9 39.8 
a URE SE cin we doce sos 80,261,762] 36,950,934] 20,460,886] 16,851,423] 117.2 80.6 21.5 
= oS Se eS a Sa ae dated Rees ese 
Agricuitural products... . gst 5,240,020 1,899,380 1,455,069 4.3} 175.9 30.5 
Manufactured products 28,422,848] 14,693,862 7,409,292 6,087,151 93.4 98.3 Patrg 
imported merchandise... . 1,548,666 26,632 495,544 424,971 87.3 66.8 16.6 
Mining products......... 730,296 815,552 408,067 326,852) 10,5 99.9 24.8 
Cloth., personal adornments, : 
fur., horse-drawn te 
and’ kindred property.. 39,816,001) 12,758,225 8,250,000 6,880,000, 212.1 54.6 19.9 
‘ Gold and silver coin and 
UG eee 4,278,155! 2,616,643 1,998,603 1,677,380 63.5 30.9 19.2 
- Percentages in black type show decreases. 1922 at ee one 000,000, increasing in 1923 to 
Tne Federal Trade Commission estimates the | $70,000,000, 


“Rational wealth of the United States in 1922 at 
psuaed 035,862,000, and the total national income for 
NATIONAL 


Alabama.,....- 
PATIZONNG,. 5, 4.0.01» 
“California... 12! 
olorado....... -- 

Connecticut. 


Mississippl.. 
‘Missouri.... 


New, York...... 
“North Carolia. 
ace peakate.. 


‘Bulan. ae 


| Rhode peer j 
- Ssoeuth Carolina.. 
ae Dakota... 


total national wealth. 


WEALTH BY STATES, IN 1922. 


Real ee ae es are about 65 per cent, of the 


jManuf.Mach.,;Railroads and Motor 
Total. Realty. Livestock. Tools, Impl. | Equipment. Vehicles. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars . Datlars. Dollars. Dollars. 
14 2 $4,718,000 160,989,000 295,534,000 33,496,000 
57,658.( 36,302 000 105,831,000 13,736, 
1 74,514,000 48 8,000 2° 
8 191,108,060 
1, 100,664,000 
3 22,608,000 
7,238,000 
1 542,060 
1. 38,716,000 
i 101,764 009 | 
70,411,000 
12, 319°023,000 1,14 
4,654,7. 203/370,000 473, 498 ‘000 
7,173,5: 466,802,000 143, 62 
3,796,4 218,852,000 126, 266,000 
1,864,¢ 112,020,000 
1,531,2. 65,511,000 164, 146, ‘000 
1,019 32,987 ,000 48,362 
1,968,2 2,821,000 Z - 
7,156,110 35,082,000 | 1,046,430,000 
5,790,479, 167,484,000 8 
5,204,208,000| 228,685,000 241,484,000 
1,138,959,000 85,632,000 
5.796,306,000| 248,056,000 27 
1,223,935,000 904, 
3,530,655,000| 250,865,000 
,469,000 27,159 ‘000 6,313, 
664,968,000 16,588,000 116, °798,000 
5,850,567,000 37,872,000 999, 080, 000 
00 47,068,000 43735,000 
149,000 | 2,133, 897 ,000 
103,397,000 "238,327,000 
98,225,000 9.470 000 
248,248,000 | 1,330,529,000 
120,136,000 97,857,000 
203,524,000 193,575,000 
61, 211,496,006 
61,927, ‘000 132,579,000 
is 592,000} . 11,048,000 
ore 88h Sac a 
327, 3807, 0% 208,339, 
"055.000 pee 
BR 296,000 7,350, 
| 2,772,3 ary: 3/000 927653000 164, 146,000 
. 2257, 200 000 18,000 203,604,000 
58,043,000 19,953,000 
256,164, 482,967,000] 396, 746) 000} 141,083,000 
59,682,000 28,410, "00 128,700,000 1i, 397,000 ‘000 
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United States—National Wealth Here and Abroad. 


u. S NATIONAL WEALTH, IN 1922, BY GEOCRAPHICAL DIVISIONS. 
. Sx 


ca NIT ES Aa IS 
GHOGRAPHICAL 


Division. Total. 


Realty. | Livestock. | atachinery. | Railroads. 


‘Motor 
Vi ehicles. 


24. HYG Ste; 000}13, 173.290. 000 
aw England....... 24,414, 
Middle ‘Atlantic ee 77.663,196,000]41, *522,524,000 


East North Central. 


147,822,000)2 eth 629, eee 
68,.823,014,000 37,400,645,000 1,194,289,000 


Doltars . Doilars.. RS Doiurs. 


; t tral. |46,018,882,000 29,199,775,000 1,664,077,000 31 280-009 31333, 141,000 "598,000 
Tas h tral. |12°990.375, 97,499, 459,293, 092,609, 262, 
Feet Mouth Central, |19,860,889,000]1 b oar" 953/000) 587-968.000| 519,270,000) L:b25. 454.008 497100 
ai , 101,000 By ,726, ,635,609,000 400, 
Paeitic. Takei. FE 503: 598, 000113°707.532,0001 327 ae 726,030,000|1,465,867,0001, 447,072,000 
g t' l wealth in previous years— | (1850) 7,135,779,000. The figures 3850-1870 
soos" * $5537 1098 000; ts (1880) $43,642,000,000; | cover caine property only. nis, 
(1870) $24,054,818,000; (1860) $16,159, 616,000; , 
NATIONAL WEALTH PER CAPITA, BY STATES, IN 1922. 
(1912 Figures are in Parentheses.) 
ars Doliars Dollars} é ~. Dotars 
STATE. obi STATE. Per Capita. | STATE. | Per Capita. \ STATE. Per Capita. 
4 (3,465)|| Nev. . 6.998 (5,003) ||S. Dak... [4,482 (2,125) 
(2°632)|N. 3.074 (11513) ||"Tenn. a... .|2,773 ($48) 
(981) ||NiJ.. 3,524 (2,240) |}Tex.......- 25010 (rae) 
(1,158 °299 (1,388) || Utah (2016) 
(1351 2'6 
(4,69 7. 
(1,8: 
(1,828) 
(2 yi 
2 903 tt itr) P 3,187 (2,036) 
. i Susi ove atone wieLe : fee Seek ae t 
: (2°792)| R. é BS ot 3,086 ee JST Ws Sesee ess See 
‘2'942 (1,954) INeb.... 2... £004 (3, JO49Vls. Bas, Age 1,385. (811) 


er capita in prior years—(1904) $1,318; 
165; (1890) $1,036; (880) $870. 
include all property, both 


(100) Sp 
The figures above 


taxable and exempt. 
taxable preperty was $624; in 1860 it was $514; 
and in 1858 it was $3058. : 


THE CHIEF SOURCES OF NATIONAL INCOME. 
(From a Bulletin by the Federal Trade Commission.) 


Of the total estimated income in 1923, amounting 
to nearly $70,000,000,000, manufacturing Industries 
contributed 24.1 billions, or 34 per cent. 

Agriculture came second in 1923 with 9.4 billions. 
which was 13.5 per cent. of the total. 

Mercantile business made the third contribution 
fn size, which was 8.6 billions, or about one-eighth 
of the total. 

Fourth came the personal-service businesses— 
hotels, barber shops, shoe-repair shops, and a@ host 
ef others—which furnished 6.3 billions, or 9 per 
cent. of the total income. 

The  professions—law, medicine, engineering, 
ete.—made the fifth contribution in size, which 
thei billions of dollars, or 7.5 per cent. of the 
total, 


The share that was sixth in magnitude was that 
of the steam rallroads, namely, 4.6 billions of dollars, 
or 6. 7'per cent. of the tota! income in 1923. 

Miaing and quarrying contributed 3.4 billions, or 
4.9 per cent. of the total in 1923, and ranked seventh. 

The construction industry's Share, 134 billions ip 
1923, ranked eighth and constituted 2.5 per cent. 
of the total income. 

Commercial banking contributed 1.4 oillions of 
dollars, or 2 per cent. of the total income in 1923. 

_. Of the total estimated product of industry, amount- 
ing practically to $70,000,000,000 in 1923, the em- 
LY foyed, personnel. of the industries and occupations 

ved 38.2 billions, or 55 per ecent., in salaries, 


aut C / 
Mrgsntine-— (1018) $13,900,000.000. 
Australia—(1917) $6,000,000,000. 


Austria-Hungaty—-(beforé the |} war) $55,000,- 
* Belgiume-(1912) $5,800,000,000;, (1920). $12,- 
,000,000.. ‘The last figures are a London banker's 
estimate. 


British Empire—(i917) .$130,000,000,000. The 
oes was made by a Crown Minister, in Parlia- 
men 


preva bebe $6.000,000,000; (1917) $11,000,- 
,000; (1924) $22,195,000, 

Denmark—(1925, official) 22,175,000,000 gold 
kroner; (1900) $2,000,000,000, a gold krone or crown 
is worth usually sant apn 

rance— 1912) $58,500,- 
600,000; (1925) $60, 00000 nis ona. 

Se ge ig heap (1908) S77 800, 000,000 by one esti- 
mate, $83,000,000,000 by another; (1924) 150,.000,- 
000,000 a marks, or $40,000,000,000, according 

_to figures published by Dr. uaa the German 


NATIONAL W BALTH OF 


| 


wages, or other remuneration for their work: “eapital 
and enterprise received the other 45, per ‘cent. in 
profits, rent, and interest. 

These proportions were about the same az os 
the entire six years, 1918-1923, .cetmmbined- 
proportions varied, however, from year to year with 
the changes in general business prosperity. © 

tm agri¢ulture the wages of hired labor claimed 
only t2 per cent. 

Im the professional service busimessea. wages and 
salaries of hired workers amounted to enly 23 per 


cent. of the total value created by this group of - 


businesses. In this group, however, most ef the 
share designated as going to capital and epter- 
prise, eee. 77 per cent., is the value of the sery- 
ice and advice rendered by trained professional 


nds. 

In the banking business, labor's share was 28 
per cent. In this business there is a large amount 
of invested capital per employee as comparéd with 
most_ industries. 

Labor’s portion of the total net. pany eet was 
above the average of 55 per cent., mabe wt in the 
mercantile business and in certain’ public a3 jittes 

In the mercantile business and in ennade 
industry it was 67 per cent. In 1923: A i steam 
railroad industry, 69 per cent.; .m the .telegraph 
and ocean cable’ business, 73 per cent; In water 
transportation, 77 per cent.; and in the, construction 
ineastry, 96 ver cent. of the total net ‘product: of 
the industry. 


FOREIGN. COUNTRIES. 
Finance Minister. 
Hungary—(1924) $3,155,200,000. 
India (British)—(i922, Shirras) -15,000-crores of 
rupees—over $45 000, 
Italy—(1925, Internati. Chaniber of Commerce), 
$25,000,000,000; (1912), $22,000,000, 
ooapan——Gel2) $11,700,000,0003 .(1922) - $22,500,- 


Mexico— (1926, ©. aie © $6, 012, 220.t6a see 
and aoa 8 Dept. of Co: Somsiisioas 


e741 8 soo O00: 000,000. 
Russia (in urope)— (1924, Central Statistical 
,000- gold rubles— 


y 


Moscow), 100,843,000 


,000, 

South Africa— (1917) $3,000,000,000, 
openited Kingdom 0975, Shira, £20,000, 
Daraente ry 0 ( ; a 

None of the above data as to tordighe co 
is official, nor is any of it actually based: on 2 
of property such as is taken in the United. 8 
The estimates are mostly by bankers or statisti 


via 
nsus 
clans, 


In 1870 the per capita of © 


U. S. GOVERNMENT RECE! 


U. S.—National Receipts and Expend:tures. 
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PTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


(Official figures, covering “‘ordinary’’ receipts and disbursements.) 


Ordinary Receipts.| Ord. Expenditures. “s Ordinary Receipts.| Ord. Expenditures, 
; ear. |———— —— 

} Per | Per (fiscal). Per Pe 

Total. Cap.| Total. { Cap. Total. Cap. Total. Cin: 
Dollars. _| Dols Dollars | Dols Dollars Dols Dollars Di 

TS. Is. Is . ols. 
ee 4,269,027) 1.09)|1908 601,861,907) 6.76 659,196,320) 7.40 
m 10,786,075) 2.03) 604,320,498) 6.66 693,743,585] 7.65 
3 8,156,510) 1.13} 75,511,715} 7.32 693,617,065) 7.52 
' 18,260,627) 1.89) 701,832,911] 7.49 691,201,512} 7.38 
9: 15,143,066| 1.18) 692,609,204) 7.28 689,881,334) 7.25 
a ‘ 24,317,579} 1.42 724,111,230] 7.50 724,511, 7.51 
a i 39,543,492) 1.70) 734,673,167) 7.50 735,081,431} 7.51 
- 3 59,742,668) 2.18} 697,910,827| 7.03} 760,586,802} 7.66 
=" Sh 63,130,598) 2.00) --|. 782,534,548) 7.77) | 734,056, 7.29 
+ 5 1,297,555,224| 37.01 -{1,124,324,795/11.00} 1,977,681,751|_ 19.36 
jee 64 309,653,561) 8.01 3,664,582,865/35.38]12,697,836,706| 122.58 
a 6 6.6 267,642,958) 5.32]|1 5,152,257,136|49.07/18,522,894,705/176.40 
080,984) 6.39 318,040,711) 5.04 6,694,565,389/62.91] 6,482,060,191| 60.91 
B <2 0,852| 7.45 520,860,847| 6.84 5,624,932,961/51.87| 5,538,209,189| 51.07 
rr ES Lys rd ae Ey 22 Fge ape ct: eres g:780,. 202 34.54 

562,478,233! 7. 234, -11]}192: -|4,007,135,481/35.88) 3,697,478, : 
. 561,880,722) 6.94 517,006,127] 6.38 p BE ak 30.88 

541,087,085) 6.55 583,659,900) 7.07}|1925 2 643. : 

% paaioee aan oes a 14 6.74) 192 3,584,987, £ 
: 594,984,4 6.9: 570,202,278} 6.64/|1927..... 3,493,584,519| 29.45 
4] 665,860,386) 7.61 579,128,842! 6.62111928...... 3,643,519,875| 30.36 


“Ordinary receipts” include receipts from customs 
and internal revenue; payments of principal and 
interest on account of obligations of foreign govern- 
ments and railroad securities owned by the Govern- 
ment; and receipts from miscellaneous sources; but 
do not include postal revenue or receipts from issues 
of securities. 

The receipts from the Panama Cana! in 1928 were 
$28,141,475. 

Population estimate cf Government Actuary used 
in per capita figures. 


a7 


er 


U. S. MILITARY 


“Expenditures chargeable against ordinary re- 
ceipts” cover the operating expenditures of the 
Government departments and establishments, inter- 
est on the public debt, refunds of customs and inter- 
nal revenue receipts, postal deficiency, expenditures 
on account of operations in special accounts and for 
investments on account of various trust funds, and 
public debt retirements chargeable against ordinary 
receipts; but do not include public debt retirements 
—— the surplus or from the balance in the general 

und. 


AND NAVAL EXPENDITURES. 


and, up to'‘and including the fiscal year 1922, in- 
clude expenditures for rivers and harbors, but not 
expenditures on account of the Panama Canal or 
civil expenditures under the War Department at 


Washington, 
he eee with the fiscal year 1923, the figures 
Include all expenditures, civil and military, under 


The Comptroller General of the United States, 
as head of the General Accounting Office, is charged 
“by law with the settlement and adjustment, in- 
_ dependently of the executive departments, of all 
claims and demands whatever by the Government 
or against it, and all accounts whatever,in which 

the Government is concerfied, either as debtor or 
 ereditor, and is vested with all powers and duties 
conferred or imposed by law upon the 
om a of ae aay and the six 

Ors 0 easury Department. 
anes srintends the recovery of all debts finally 
Peer eae iain Ge 8 aunts 
z and the preservation ©: i 

i se fee auahers: te which bave been finally 

countersigns 


usted, and _all warrants’ authorized 
ie to be signed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


YEAR Hl YEAR 
War. Navy. (Fise.) War. Navy. || (Fisc.) Navy. 
Dowlars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars, 
2,294,324 1,654.244]/1885.. 42,670,578 16,021,080)|1907. 97,128,469 
2,630,392 4,387,990] |1886.. 34,324,153 13,907,888)|1908. 118,037,L97 
4,767,129 3,239,4 1887.. 38,561,026 15,141,127||1909. 115,546,011 
7,095,267 6,113,897] |1888. . 38,522,436 16,926,438||1910 123,173,717 
9,687,025 7,904,725] |1889.. 44,435,271 21,378,809)||1911 9,937, 
14,648,074 13,327,095} |1890. 44,582,838] 22,096,206)/1912 135,591,956 
16,472,203 11,514,650} |1891. 48,720,065 26,113,896||1913. 133,262,862 
1865. .|1,030,699,400| 122,617,434) |1892. 46,895,456 29,174,139//1914. 139,682,186 
1870.. 57,655,675| 21,780,230) |1893. 49,641,773]  30,136,084/)1915. 141,835, 
Eye es 35,799,992 19,431,027| |1894. 54,567,930 31,701,294)/1916 155,029 426 
1872.. 35,372,157 21,249,810] |1895 51,804.579 28,797,796}| 1917 257,166,437 
1873.. 46,323,138) 23,526,257) |1896. 50,830,921 27,147,732)|1918 1,368,642,794 
1874.. 42,313,927 30,932,587! |1897. 8,950,268 34,561,546/11919 2,009,272,389 
1875. . 41,120,646 21,497,626) |1898. 91,922,000 58,823,1 1920 9,893,116 
1876.. 38,070,889 18,963,310} |1899 229,841,254 63,942,985]|1921 644,278,809 
-1877.. 37,082,736 14,959,935| |1900. 134,774,768] 55,953,078}|1922. 456,338,787 
1878... 164,148 17,365,301} ]1901. 144,615,697 60,506,978}|1923 322,532,908 
1879... 40,425,661 15,125,127} }1902. 112,272,216 67,803,128}/1924 332,249,137 
1880.. 38,116,916 13,536,935) |1903 118,619,52 82,618,034)|1925 346, 142,001 
1881. 40,466,461 15,686,672) {1904 115,035,411] 102,956,102;|1926 312,743,410 
1882..] © 43,570,494 15,032,046] {1905 122,175,074] 117,550,308})1927 318,909,096 
1883... 48,911,383 15,283,437 | |1906 117,946,692] 110,474,264/|1928 331,335,492 
1884.) 39,429,603 17,292,601 
_* Figures in ““War’’ column are on a warrant basis, | the War Department, exclusive of Panama Canale 
q ’ column are on @ warrant 


Figures in ‘Navy’ 
basis, and, up to and including the fiscal year 1922, 
do not include civil expenditures under the Navy 
Department at Washington. : 

Beginning with the fiscal year 1923, the figures 
include all expenditures, civil and naval, under the 
Navy Department. 2 roe gre 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 


It is the duty of the Comptroller General to in- 
vestigate at the seat of government or elsewhere 
all matters relating to the receipt, disbursement, 
and application of public funds, 

General accounting office officials—Comptroller 
General—J. R. MeCarl, Neb.: Assistant Comptroller 
General—Lurtin R. Ginn, Ind.; General Counsel— 
R. L. Golze, Pa.; Executive Officer—J, L. Baity, Mo.; 
Counsel—M. E.. Rhodes, Mo.; Chief Clerk—Reed F. 
at West Va.; Disbursing Clerk—Carl Collier, 


0. 

Section 302 of the Budget and Accounting Act 
of June 10, 1921, provides that the Compzroller 
General and the Assistant Comptroller General 
shall hold office for fifteen years and that the Comp- 
trolier General shall not be eligible for reappoint- 
ment. The terms of these two officers began 
July 1, 1921. 


368 United States—National Debt; Appropriations-by. Congress. 
PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Gone Total debt. a 30. Total gross See 
Total gross debt otal gross e lune 30. EN ‘ 
aobk. p’r cap. debt. pr ca debt. |P'r cap. 
Dollars. Dolls. Doliars. Doits. Do tlars.. Dolls. 
59,804,661 2.36 2,298,912,643| 47.05||1904..... 1,136,259,016) 13.88 
42,243,765 1.62 27090,908,872| 41.69)|1905..... 132,357,695} 13.60 
35,588,499 1.32 DOG. sai: 1,142,522,970| 13.50 
31,974,081 1.15 2,019,285,728; 39.35 THATS 5. Sate 1,147,178,193' 13.33 
28,701,375 1.01 856,915, 35.37||1908..... 1,177,690,403) 13.46 
44,913,424 1.53 1,721,958,918| 32.07||1909..... 1,148,315,372; 12.91 
58,498,381 ae porettere oN 1940: .~ 1,146,939,969, 12.69 
64,843,831 06 »078,551, 
1.555,659,550| 27.10)/1931..... 1,153,984,937 12.28 
90,582,417 2.83 1,465,485,294| 24.97||1912..... 193,838,505 12.48 
524,177,955| 16.03 1,384,631 ,656| 23.09}| 1913 1,193,047,7 12.26 
1,119,773,681| 33.56 1,249,470,511| -20.39||1914..... 1,188,285,406) 12.00 
1,815,830,814) 53.33 1,122,396,584| 17.92)|1915..... 1,191,264,068 11.83 
2,677,929,012| 77.07 1996.05 1,225,145,568; 11.96 
2,755,763,929| 77.69 1,005,806,561} 15.75))1917..... 2,975,618,585| 28,57 
2,650,168,223| 73.19 968,218,841 14.88}|1918..... 12,243,628,719 115.65 
2,583 .446,456| 69.87 961,431,766} 14.49||1919..... 25,482,034,419| 240.0! 
2,545,110,590| 67.41 1,016,897,817 15.04||1920..... 24'297,918,412| 228.33 
2,436,453,269| 63.19 1,096,913,120 15.91) | 
1,222,729,350| 17.40)|1921..... 23,976,250,608, 221.82 
2,322,052,141| 58.70 1,226,793,713 17.14 22 964,079,190; 209.25 
2.209,990,838| 54.44 1,232,743,063| 16.90 22°349,687,758| 200.86 
2,151,210,345| 51.62 1,436,700,704 19.33 21,251,120,427! 188.59 
2'159,932,730| 50.47 1,263,416,913) 16.56 20,516,272,174| 179. 
2,156,276,649| 49.06 19,643, 183,079) 170.04 
2,130,845,778} 47.21 1,221 572,245 15.71 py | 18,510,174,266) 158.28 
2,107,759,903| 54.47 1,178,031,357 14.89]}1928..... 7, 298, 148.73 
* 21159,418,315| 45.37 1,159 ,405,913 14.40 } : 


The figures above as to the gross debt do not | 
include gold, silver or currency, certificates, or 
Treasury notes of 1890. 

The interest-bearing debt on June 30, 1928, 
totaled $17,317,695,096; matured debt, $45,331,660; 
non-interest-bearing debt, $241,263,806. 

The interest bearing debt is exelusive of bonds 
issued to the Pacific railways, and the Navy pension 


mand notes: United States notes, less the amount 
of the gold reserve since 1900; postal currency and 
fractional currency, less the amounts officially 
estimated to have been destroyed; and aiso the 
redemption fund held by the Treasury toe retire 
national bank notes of national banks failed, in 
liquidation, and redueing circulation, which prior. 
to 1890 was not included in the published debt 


fund. = , statements. 
, The non-interest bearing debt includes old de- 
INTEREST ON THE PUBLIC DEBT. 

Year Per || Year Per |} year Per || Year | | Per 
Fise. Interest. { Cap. |} Fisc. Interest. | Cap. || Fise. Interest Cap.|| Fise../ Interest. | Cap. 
Dollars. _ | Dols. Dollars. — | Dols Dollars, _| Dols. ars, | Dals. 
34900 40,160,333] .53 || 1908 21,426,138} .24|) 1915 22,902,897} .23|} 1922 | 989,485,410) 9.22 
i901 2,342,979} .42 || 1909 21,803,836] .25}) 191 22,900,313] .22]) 1923 }1,! O83, 4 9.48 
1902 29,108.045| .37 || 1910 21,342,979] .24}| 1917 24,742,129] .24]| 1924 | 938,740,772; 8.33 
1903 8,556,349} .35}| 1911 21'311'334| .23|} 1918 | 197,526,608) 1.87/} 1925 882,014,950) 7.73 
1904 24,646,490} .30 || 1912 22'616.300| .24|/ 1919 | 615,867,337) 5.80 831,469,206} 7.20 
‘ 1905 24,590,944} .30 || 1913 227899:108| .24]} 1920 |1,024,024, 9.62 || 1927 | 787,793,764) 6.74 
‘ — Aye oe 1914 22°863,957| .23|}1921 | 996,676,804) 9.22|| 1928 731,764,476] 6.18 


YEAR Ap’ priations. YEAR. Ap’ priations. YEAR, Ap’priations. YEAR. Ap’priations. 
Dotlars. Dollars. Doliars. Di 4 

1876.:... pepateesn — i pees tee a Or br eet ace oe Sete 4,197 602,101 

414,6481/1907..... 434, i a 497, oe p Se 
8 218,115,440||1908.. 2. 555,739,444 qf oad. : rainy 789 

462,509,750}| 1909 627,516,247 8,908,9 25 2 6 587,221 

457,152,143}/1910..... 648,191,676 18,144,861,745 : 4,176,000.298 

479,365,657||1911..... 663,725,795 25,598,967,518]|1927.. 4,193,326,585 

: erie rah egal aaae Bn tre Se cae are ro 2,387 ,634|\1928 . . | 4,298, 298,331 

me te sr tae O17 ee 7382, fl “ea poaamnetg rian: bite bier ti 

..> A large part of the appropriations made by Con- 


Population estimate of Government Actuary used in per capita figures. 


APPROPRIATIONS BY CONCRESS. 


(Covering 12-month period ending June 30 of year named.) 


gress are annual appropriations, intended only to 
_eover the running expenses of the Government 
‘during a specific fiscal year., Such appropriations 


‘>---ean be used only to pay bills incurred during the 
ont / fisea) year por tick they were made, and if not 


‘for purpose, unless repealed before 


mn entered on the books, are carried to the sur- 


_ plus funds at the end of the third fiscal year. 
‘Appropriations for rivers and harbors -work, 


lighthouses and public Rules are by law ex- © 
e 


from the fiscal 


Daily Treasury statement. 


tation, and ar 


In the case of these appropriations the amount — 


DOMESTIC COINAGE AT UNITED STATES: MINTS 


CALENDAR Other and 
YEARS. Gold. Silver. Total Value.| 
. 068. BOTT 492 
$16,990,000} 25,057,270 50,213,500 
10,570,000} 89,057,535) 100,782,815 
80,680,016 84,325, 165,076,646 
45,365,000] 66,283,038{ 114,575,118 


1793-1927 |4,166,588,477|1,404,799,28316,699,420,619 


| that can be expended durin; 
is sometimes limited. If not aes fed the pede 
[geo n mabe used he one year or spread over 

e q ; 
crate Ane! according to the nature of the } 
Calendar : 

Years. Gold. Silver. } Total Value. 
206,010,000}  21,627.040 30 
192,380,000) 19,874,218 Pate tanee 2 
78,540, 565 BEE ein 103: OOL 
125,645,000] 11,286,217] 341,147,127 
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SWIALLER-SIZED PAPER CURRENCY IN 1929. 


Printing of the new and smaller-sized paper 
currency was begun on Aug. 7 at the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. Tue first bateh run off the 
Sete consisted of dolar bills, which will constitute 

3°, Of tue total of nearly a dillion bills of different 
denominations. 

The new currency will be in denominations of 
$1, $2, $5, $10, $20, 350. $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, 
and $10,000. 


into circulation simultaneously in all parts of the 
country next summer. Distribution will be made 
through the Federal Reserve Banks. The old money 
will be taken in and destroyed as rapidly as possible 
and it was believed that within six months: after 
circulation of the small money starts most of the old- 
will have found its way back to the Treasury. 

The size of the new bills is 6 5-16. by 2 11-16 
inches, compared to the dimensions of the present 
paper currency, 7 7-16 by 34% inches. The new bills 
are approximately one-third smaller than the old. 

The new United States notes will bear the sig~ 
nature of the Secretary of the Treasury. , . 


MONETARY SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(Revised by the Director of the Mint.) 


Gold Coin—Weizht, 25.8 grains to the dollar: 
fineness, 960-1000, unlimited as to issue, denomina- 
tons, $2.50, $5, 310, $20; legal tender, unlimited: 
receivable for all public dues; exchangeable for 
gold certificates and other forms of money. 

Standard Silver Dollars—Weight, 412.5 grams; 
fineness, 900-1000; ratio to gold, 15.988 to 1; coinage 
ceased in 1905, resumed in 1921; legal tender, un- 
limited, unless otherwise contracted; receivable for 
all public dues; exchangeable for silver certificates 
and other forms of money. 

Subsidiary Silver Coin—Weight, 385.8 grains 
dollar; fineness, 900-1000; ratio to gold 
14.953 to 1. Limit of issue, needs of the people. 
Devominations 10 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents; legal 
tender not to exceed $10; receivable for all dues 
up to $10; exchangeable for miior coin; redeem- 
able in “lawful money” at the Treasury in sums 
or multiples of $20. 

Minor Coin—Weght, 5 cent piece, 77.16 grains, 
75 per cent. copper, 25 per cent. nickel; 1 cent 
piece, 48 grains, 95 per cent. copper, 5 per cent. 
tin and zinc; limit of issue, needs of the people; 
jegal tender not to exceed 25 cents; receivable for 

dues up to 25 cents; redeemable in “lawful 
money” at the Treasury in sums or multiples of $20. 

Gold Certificates—Limit of issue for gold 
Dullion, to two-thirds of the amount of gold cer- 
fificates outstanding; for gold coin, unlimited, 
unless gold coin reserve against United States 
notes (greenbacks) falls below 3$100,000,000; de- 
nominations, $10, $20, $50, 3100, $500, $1,000, 
$5,000, $10,000; made legal tender by act Dec. 24, 
1919; receivable for all public dues; redecmable in 
gold’ coin at the Treasury. 

Silver Certificates—Unlimited as to issue for 
standard silver dollars; denominations, $1, $2, $5, 
$10, $20, $50, $100; not a legal tender; receivable 


for all public dues; redeemable in silver dollars at 
the Treasury. : 

United States Notes—Limit of issue, $346,- 
681,016; denominations, $1, $2, $5, $10,.$20, $50, 
$100, $500, $1,000; legal tender for all debts, public 
and private, except customs and _ interest-on the 
public debt; receivable for all public dues; redeem- 
able in gold at the Treasury. A 

Treasury Notes of 1890—No further issues, 
volume steadily diminishing by redemption in silver 
dollars; denominations, $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, 
$100, $500, $1,000; legal tender, ublimited, unless — 
otherwise contracted; receivable for all public dues; 
redeemable in gold or silver dollars at the Treasury. — 

National Bank Notes—Limit of issue subject 
to deposit of required security and not to exceed 
capital of banks; denominations, $5, $10, . $20, 
$50, and $100; votes of denominations of $1, $2 
$500 and $1,000 authorized, but few issued’ and 
none available for issue; not a legal tender; re- 
celvable for all public dues except customs; re- 
deemable in “‘lawful money” at the Treasury or 
at bank of issue. 

Federal Reserve Bank Notes—Issue unlimited 
subject to deposit of the required security, an 
the discretion of the Federal Reserve Board; de 
nominations, $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, $500, 
21,000; not a legal tender; receivable for all public ~ 
dues except customs; redeemable in “lawful money" 
at the Treasury or at bank of issue; only a small 
amount is outstanding. 

Federal Reserve Notes—Limit of issue same 


as Federal Reserve Bank notes; denominations, 
$5, $10, $20, $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, 


310,000; not a legal tender; receivable for all publi 
dues; redeemable in gold at the Treasury, and 
Lake or “lawful money” at apy Federal Reserve 
Bank. 


CTION OF GOLD AND SILVER IN THE WORLD SINCE 1870. 
(The Pec omcaeen of 1860 to 1872 Is obtained from five-year period estimates compiled by Dr, Adolph 


Soetbeer. 
GOLD. 


SILVER. 


Com'rcial 


" Fine Fine 
a Value. 


Ounces. Value. Ounces. 


901 127625,527 260,992, 900]173,011,283] 103,806, 70€ 
1902 '14,354,680|296,737,600|162,763,483 i 


‘otal production of gold and silver in the world 

uve the discovery ot America (1493-1927 3 

Gold, 1,001,946,994 fine oz. ($20,712,896,449). 
Silver, 14,207,073,992 fine oz. (coining value in 
standard silver dullars) ($18,368,742, 118.) 
~ Value of gold production (1927) of chic? nations— 
‘Transvaal, Cape Colony, and Natal, $209,290.460; 
Palied Bias, 915,07 200) Cana oe Souther 
Bee ee O19. 3 ; West Australia, $8,441,406; 


$2 
390 406; 
po i oe wre 200; Japan, $6,366,925; Chosen 


Dollars. 


Since 1872 the estimates are those of the Bureau of the Mint.) 


GOLD. SILVER. 
Fine Fine Com'rcial 
Value. Ounces, Value. 


Ounces. 


No. Dollars. No. Dollars. 

15,852,620]327,702,700| 167,689,322) 90,552,200 
16,804,372| 347,377,200] 164,195,266] 95,233,300 
18,396,451|380,288, 300] 172,317,688|105,113,700 
19,471,080] 402,503,000] 165,054,497 |111,721, 100 


New geninnde <2 ,677,383; Belgian Congo, thee 


—Mexico, $59,680,336; United States, $34,466,969; 
Canada, $12,905,315; eru, $10,441,189; arn 
India, $3,428,357: New South Wales, $3,427,248; 


"138,850; Bolivia, $3,083,461; Japan, 
$739,300; Spain’ $1:744.382; Chile, $1,655,030. 
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STOCK OF MONEY IN THE 


United States—Stock of Money im the Country. an 


UNITED STATES. 


MONEY IN THE TREASURY, IN THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, AND IN CIRCULATION.* 


Money Held in Treasury. 


Money Outside of Treasury. 


Total 
June 30 Stock of Amount held in Reserved ‘ In Circulation. © 
(2) money in Total (3) | trust against gold) against U. s. 

U.S. and siiver certifi- | notes (and Total. Per 

cates (and Treas- | Treas..notes “Amouns Capita 
ury notes of 1890)| of 1890). 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Doittars. Dollars. Perct.. 
969,492,279 684,502,535 150,000,000 ,230,562|2,08 oo 27.2 

1,032,478,809 724,204,453 150,000, 2,203,197,793}2,203,197,7: 28. 
1,097,554,958 782,759,447 150,000,000 |2,279,114,169|2,279, 114,169 28.81 
1,168,981,838 851,068,22! 150,000, 2,399,732,179|2,399, 732,179 29.82 
1,224,812,920 939,695,854 150,000,000 |2,552,905,594|2,552,9085, 5: 21.18 
1,245,500,840 949,347,475 150,000, 2,623,340,288 2,623, 31.51 
1,330,108,772 995,419,223 150,000,000 |2,774,690,086|2,774,690,036 32.77 
1,420,506, 1,076,259,059 150,000,000 |2,813,86: 2,813, 32.63 
1,597,131,693 1,253,218,854 150,000,000 |3,079,154,948)3,079,154,948 35.19 
1,599,621,318 |, 1,296,926,188 150,000,000 |3,148,326,032|3, 148,826,032 35.41 
1,603, 186,039 |" 1,285,013,962 150,000,000 |3,148,683,602 3,148,683.602| 34.84 
1,731,084,446.| 1,387,148,881 150,000,000 |3,263,053,258|3,263,053,2 _ 34.72 
4, 1,782,320,070 |» 1,415,575,588 150,000,000. |3,335.220,310}3,333,220,310 | ~ 34.87 
7: 1,834,111,705 475,782,971 150, ,000 |3,418,691,986 3,418,691,986 35.12 
25,099 |1,845,569,8 1,507,178,879 150,000,000 |3,459,434,174/3,459,434,174 | 34:93 
2,821 |1,967,664,597 1,619,428,701 152,977,087 |3,702,546,925|3,319,583 654 32.96, 

dj 710 |2,356,535,766 | 2,057,409,391 152,979,026 |4.242,603,335 3,649,258222 35.63 

A 31560 |2,859,395,765 | 2,063,390,829 152,979,026 |4,882,768,624/4,066,403,717 | 32. 

; 092 )2,976,250, 1,407,694,251 152,979,026 |5,337,680,537 |4,481,696,916 | 42.33 
1919.....|7,688,413,449 |2,907,811,676 906,672,947 152'979,026 |5,687,274,72014,876,63: 45. 
1920... ..|8,158,495,864 |2,379,663,573 704,637,755 152'979,026 |6,483,470,046|5,467,588,616 51.38 
4921. ....|8,174,527,767 |2,921,089,410 919,643,386 152,979,026 |6,175,081,743|4,910,992,490 4544 
1922... . .|8,276,070,257 |3,515,582,704 1,000,577,605 52,979,0 5,761,065, 158}4,463,172, 141 40.67 
1923.. 8,702,788,390 |3,821,845,775 1,150,167,965 152'979,026 |6,031,110,580|4,823,274,772 | 43.35 
3924... ../8,846,541,519 /4,248,437,682 1,628, 138,695 152°979.026 |6,226,242,532)|4,849,307,433 | 43.03 
1925, .|/8,303,631,583 |4,176,381,450 2,059,798,696 153,620,986 |6,187,048,829|4,815,207,508 42.20 
1926... ..|8,428,971,329 |4,210,358,026 2,139,770,428 154,188,886 |6,358,383,731|4,885,266,064 42.29 
1927... ..|8,667,281,866 |4,159,055,896 2,096,205,453 155,420,721 |6,604,431,423/4,851,322,131 41.48 
1928... ../8,118,085,757 '3,725,649,727 1,986,761,14 156,039,088 |6.379,197,170|4, 796,621,260 1 40.82 

¢*) The form of circulation statement was revised } comparability the figures from 1915 on, as shown, oD 
beginning June 30, 1922, so as to include in the hold- | this statement, have been compiled on the basis of the 
ings of the Federal reserve banks and agents, and | revisions mentioned. Beginning on December. dl, 
heneg, in the stock of money, gold bullion and foreign | 1927, the circulation statement was atso rev: to 


gold coin held by the Federal reserve banks and 
agents, and to include in the holdings of the Federal 
reserve banks and agents, and, hence, exclude from 
money in circulation, all forms of money held by the 
Federal reserve banks and agents whether as reserve 
against Federal reserve notes or otherwise. The form 
of the circulation statement was revised beginni 
December 31, 1927, so as to exclude earmarked gol 
coin from the stock of money, and, hence, from money 
in circulation, and to include in the holdings of the 
Federal reserve banks and and, hence, in the 


a he trust 
stock of money, gold coin and bullion held abroad for | 


(3 against 
gold and silver certificates and Treasury notes of 1890 
should be deducted from these totals before com- 
changes do not affect the figures prior to the establish- | bining them with total money outside of the Treasury 
ment of the Federal reserve system, For the sake of / to arrive at the stock of money in the United States - 


STOCK OF MONEY, CLASSIFIED BY KIND, AT THE END OF EACH FISCAL YEAR. 


the account of the Federal reserve banks. These 


Gold coin Yederal National Other Pct. 
June and Silver Subsidiary reserve bank and old 
30 Bullion dollars. silver. notes. notes. total. to fotal 
swonéey. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollar: Dotiars. Dollars Dellars, 
1,034,384,444 | 566,131,027 82,863,742 2,366,220, 43.71 
, 124,639,062 568,182,941 89,822,771 2,511.472,149 } 44.78 
192,594, 89 | 570,135,200 97,183,762 2,593,909, 45.93 _ 
(248,681,528 | 573,643,226 | 102,034,567 2,717 ,645,797 45.95 
»327,656,398 | 572,869,605 | 107,062,021 | 2,838,022, 46.78 
357,655,988 | 568,228,865 | 114,824,189 2,919,493,653 | 46.50 
475,706,765 | 568,251,530 | 118,224,920 3,109,379, 47 AG 
466,389,101, } 568,249,982 | 130,452,218 3,158,110,743 | 46.43 
618,133)492 | 568,259,812 | 147,355,783 3,423,067,787 | 47.27 
642,041,999, |0568,276,719 | 159,408,546 3,451,521,162 | 47.57 
636,043,477: 568,277,508. | 155,158,748 3,466,855,679 } 47.19 3 
753,196,722, | 668,279,367. | 159,607,364 3,606,988,823 {| 48.61 
B18, 188,417 }:568,278,0204 170,588,205 3,701, 792 4.49.11 
870,761,835 | 568,273,263 | 175,195,996 3,777,020,720°. | 49.53 ’ 
§90,656,79L } 568)272,478 | 182,006,687 99 | 3,797,382. a AS.7S 
985,539,172 | 568,271,655 185,430,250 84,260,500 819,273,593 | 4,050,782,821 | 49,02 
444,635,900 | 568,270,0 188,856,515 176,168,450 744,174,660. | 4,541,729,7306 - 8S 
220,241,826 | 568,269,513 | 198,274,719 ,407,960 420,010. |. 5,678,773,56 eee. 
3,162,807,999 | 499,515,930 231,856,580 | 1,847,580,445 724,205,485 | 6,906,237,092° | 46.80 
113,306,403 | 308,145,759 | 242,870;438 | 2,687,556,985 719,276,732 | 7,688,413,449 } 40:49 
865,482,492 | 268,857,494 | 258,855,239 | 3,405,877,120 719,037.730 | 8,158,495,864 4 35.12 
3,274,729,834 | 288,788,378 | 271,314,375 | 3,000,429,860 .290.374 | 8,174,527,767 | 40.06 
3,784,651,712 | 381,174,404 | 271,210.886 | 2,555,061,660 758,202,027 | 8,276,070,257 | 45.73- 
4,049,553,748 | 491,886,769 | 269,186,084 2,676,902,380 747,439,719 | 8,702,788,390 | 46.53 ) 
aes abaay | sossgeans | 2c aihsrs | Eueene | Peitenges | Puoteatas | Bele 
«.+| 4,364,631, ,061, 471, 942,239, 366, 3,631, 206 . . 
1926... 4,447,396,937 533,491,184 | 288,923,000 | 1,995,205,700 720,669,244 Sage 971 fete 
1927...) 4,587,298,153 537,944,446 | 295,589,859 | 2,077,473,195 704,146,267 | 8,667,283 62.93 7 
1928... 4,109,152,431 | 539,962,807 | 299,009,051 | 2,002,810,830 699,620,652 | 8,118,085,757 


The stock of money in the world, as of January 


Sa ae a DSO en cummed 
follows—g oe 
Pelt Ra anti Gs tue Gaited Mtesce Treamny 4000 old, $9,621,645,000; silver, $4,230 ,662,- © 
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NATIONAL BANK CAPITAL, DEPOSITS AND RESOURCES. 


I a ee 
: Total Re- Total Re- 
Deposits. sources. || YEAR .|B’ks.] Capital. Deposits. sources, 
No. Dollars. 1,000Dols. No. Dollars. Dollars. 1,000CDols, 
887. .}2,819 1,285,076,979] 2,629,314]/1908..16,562| 901,384,244 4,374,551,208 8,714,062 
1888. . 12,993 1,292, 2,471 2,731,448//1909. .|6,788] 919,143,825] 4,898,576,696| -9,471,734 
1889. 13,120 1,442,137,979] 2,937,976||1910..16,984| 963,457,519 5,287,216,312] 9,896,624 
1890... 3,214 1,521,745,665 3,061,770}/1911. . |7,163]1,008,180,225| 5,477,991,156/10,383,048 
1891.. 3,477 1,535,058,569 3,113,415)}1912. . 17,307} 1,031,383,425] 5,825,461,163|10,861,7 
1892. -}3,641 1,753,339,680 3,493,794//1913.. |7,404] 1,051,720,675| 5,953,461,551|10,036,919 
1893. .|3,730 1,556,761,230 3,213,261]/1914. . 17,453} 1,063,978,175| 6,268,692,430]11,482,190 
1894. ./3,764 1,.677,301,: 3,422,096]/1915 7,500} 1,068,577,080} 6,611,281,822 iaoeeee 
1895. . 13,735 1,736,0: 3,470,553} | 1916 7,571] 1,066,208,875| 8,143,048,000|/13,926,868 
1896. .|3,698 1,668,3 3,353,797//1917. .°17,589 1,081,670,000 9,521,648,000 16, 151 1040 
1897 ».|3,659 1 3,563,408//1918. . |7,691] 1,098,264,000 10,437,433,000 17,839,502 
1898. . 3,589 2 3,977,675]/1919. . 17,762 L115, 507,000} 15,924,865,000/20,799,550 
1899. .|3,572 2,52: 4,708,833||1920. . [8,019] 1,224, 166, 000}17,155,421,000/23,411,253 
1900... 3,571 2,458, 4,944,165|}1921. . |8,154 1.273; ‘000 15,142,331,000]20,517,862 
1901. ./3,765 2,941, 5,675,910//1922.. |8,249]1,307,216,000]16,320,564,000|20,706,010 
1902. .|4,131 3,09: 6,008,754/|1923. . [8,24111,328,891,000 16,897,980,000 21,511,766 
1903. ./4,451 3,201 6,286,935|/1924. . |8,085]1,334,011,000]18,347,837,000}22;565,919 
1904. .}4,914 3,31: 6,655,988!|1925. . 18,072] 1,369:435,000] 19,90 9'669,00' 1) 43 
1905. . 5,336 3,782 7,327,805|| 1926 .. | 7,978] 1,412,872,000} 20,642, 164,000 25; ree 624 
1906. ./5,685 4,055,873,637| 7,784,228||1927 . .|7,796|1.474,173,000 21, beta 123'000126:581,943 
1907. 16,017 4,322\880,141| 81476,501||1.28 |7,691]1,593,856,000|22'639,337,000|28; 208, 239 


OPERATIONS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, 


<A FEDERAT RESERVE BANKS NEW YORK FHDERAT RESERVE BANK, 
FParnings. | Earnings. 
Year. Dividends Year. _——— | - Dividends 
(Cal) Gross, Net. | Paid. (Cal) Gress. Net, Paid. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dotiars, Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1815. 2,110,107 168,828 217,463 331,108 80,4! Fa Bee 
1916 217,937 2,750,99 1,74: 971,026 414,064 127,113 
1917. 16,128,339 9,579,607 : ls OP eas 4,929,214 3,078,481 1,942,819 
1918. 67,584,417 52,716,310 5,540,684 ae SS 25,314, 736 21 1662,917 1,195,02 
1919. 102,380,583 78,367,504 5,0 32 ¢ 35,332,412 27,959,619 1,291,04 
1920, 181,297,338 | 149,294,774 | 5,6 G 60, 525,321 Bt 130 1,477,096 
1921. 122'864'605 82,087,225 6,1 34,704,939 1,608,721 
1922. 50,490,739 16,497,736 6,3 341,319 1,652,138 
192. 50, 708,566 12,711,286 6,555 11,413,183 1,749,239 
1924. 38,340,449 3,718,180 6,6 569,350 1,796,530 
1925......| 41,800,706 9,449,066 6,9 10,217,174 1,888,196 
1926.....-] 47,599,595. 16,611,745 | 7,3 «+1 10,600,968 3,749, 2,100,191 
2 43,024,484 13,048,249 Tee 754, 539 2 10,647,759 3,720,601 2,327,355 
EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS OF EACH FEDERAL RESERVE BANK IN 1927. 
~ Gross Net Dividends | Transfers | Franchise — 
Federal Reserve Bank. Earnings. Earnings. Paid. to Surplus, Tax, 
A Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars, Dollars, 
Ui. eS a eee oer ee 2,975,357 837,612 550,446 287,166 tas wa iw(vie th 
PMR ORIER SS viele Wo, cc ies = te + oven wo > on ® 10,647,759 3,720,601 | 2,327,355 | 1,393,246 |.......++ 
SPTIRAN ES lobe nine  F5-P eee ele we vole a ee ord 3,363,626 1,176,469 781,540 394,929 |. .ceuces » 
PAMELOR ISG Ao ont Sie aise a6 Ssye 0c, oe diay 30% 4,197,836 1,108,190 832,583 275,607 orele'e o eeeais 
RIRIPECMMLEEY ty Stale ys. +> sticks se apore evs Ss one cele 5 2,086,303 497,711 372,230 125,481 euslera fort tonne 
PTR ta 5 0 'o ate « wisigie Sioig. pi Wic pie ew's pmo 2,067,839 669,904 305,817 364,087 (ft. Coeur 
eR Ay ere gee tis nc taney iaveun. a misie <¥o.0@ > 4? 6,167,352 1,927,645 | 1,029,990 897,655 |.. 6s esse 
aS TIN SE Mire 5 le. <,o iaye (nya. 2 wisie 09 8 v8) 6:4 s7ri0' 2,228,079 775,681 317,727 457, 954s lect, coiatate 
PNP eed ore, ols o-5 oS) erased vive to. Ceipie's 1,390,031 96,077 180,726 11,535 103, aié 
JLT) Ta ee ie 2,304,928 414,726 252,753 ‘ 16,198 145,755 
CD ug oA SS Coa he ens a a een 922 568,209 256,310 S11L,899% pects siviouerd 
PAPE AIOISOUS, «06,200 ie a See phe Oe ow woes 3,853,442 1,055,424 547,062 508,362 |. ..seeees 
otal ss .°) v2.3. ae Soe 43,024,484 13,048,249 | 7,754,539 | 5,044,119 249,591 
‘DETAILS OF OPERATIONS OF THE 12 FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 
1927. 1925. 1925. 1924, 
* Pieces Handled. Number. Number. Number. Number. 
ease discounted: , 4 
123,000 116,000 ~ =, 129,000 
a 371/000 506,000 475,000 583,000 


5 232,000 201,000 143,000 | 


ac. 254/000 4 
Slee recta’ cee | gam fiSal cope ene an 
Chocks veiled ae poetees 1s caSeepa an 2, ay 275,000] _ '822;907,000] 778,686,000] 742,878,000 
Collection items handled: 
States mm 45,000 39,678,000 44,174,000 50,471,000 
vitor Lr oe weit or one 72 909°000 5,595,000 5,467,000 6,113,000. 
Ss. “securties— issues, redemptions, and 

anges 1,000 4,691,000 7,116,000 16,097,000 
a ‘of eee eee ys ea ; 1-380°000 1,710,000 1,566,000 1,503,000 

oar Dollars. Doitars. Dollars, 
Bills ees pane sk, Pepe 31, ork 607,000] 37,682, 137,000 32,562,620,000) 15,419,155,000 
| Bills purchased in open market for own ac..|  4,050,807,000/ 3,353,326,000) | ,961,170,000) | 2,172,142,000 
- Currency received and counted.........- are abit 12, BBs. ‘960. “000 tL epowee toe CE 
Gheeks aanal Same tates aap sortrtrs s'! "278,400, 103,000|272,945, 160,000) 258,611, ery 000}219,832; 179,000 
OTS iE ea creme 644.273.000] 680,921,000] _ 719,784,000 
at exes | Govermprent Pougons petal 8, ata. 517-000 6,219,361,000] 6,116958,000] _5,509/093,000 


entree oe 31 ‘ : 809,093,000 
: es 03,043, 4'971.442'000| _5,578,995,000| _6,7¢ 
: Trapstere af funds.» ! a anttee ae ae 383. 899) b00 120'909;439,000| 109,430,683,000| 98,359,028,000 
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BANK CLEARINGS IN CHIE 


United States—Bank Clearings; Savings Banks. 
F UNITED STATES CITIES. 


(Data by New se Clearing House: years end Sept. 30.) 


Year. New York. 


307,158,631 
368,917,656 


11,109,499 


School savings banks in this country hold $24,000,000, deposited by 4,000,000 pupils. 


Chicago. 


38. 223) ont 


hila- 
delphia. 


8,543,472| 8,326,228 2 p 2 

$,231,518| _ 7,866,664 | 2,544,227 2,831,768| 4,050 
7,968,006| 7,481,341 | 2,583,278 3,615,48 3,883,252 
12,018,127] 10,180,120 | 3,186,602 4,507,986 4,947, 
16,423,891| 12,188,355 | 4,525,154) 6,736, 6,546.4 
18,928,044! 14,781,325 | 5,390,920 9,874,645 7,789 
21.320,246| 16,990,409 | 6,703,134) 11,036,4' 8,01 
25,035,910} 19,570,085 | 8,272,028 12,318,929} 8,5: 
21.391,902| 14,932,520 | 6,909,050 8,274,868| 6,485 
21'514,198| 15,630,440 | 7,056,594) 6,728,345) 6,5: 
24,649,000| 19,068,369 | 7,917,589 7,009,938} 7,190. 
25,063,291] 20,526,622 | 8,297,725) 6,474.1 7,115 
28'285,776| 21,974,044 | 9,023,922} 6,957,535 7,503 
29'506,000| 24,641,459 | 9,998,813! 7, 8,740) 7,784 
28,427,0' 26,087,306 | 9,699,057) 7, 2,869} 7,3. 
28.671,000| 26,244,367 '11,352,191' 6, 7 


Boston. 


San 


Francisco. 


| Kansas 
City. 


Deposits. 
Dollars. ° 


’ 195! 
4,936,591, 849 


YEA 


_ SAVINGS BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
. | Depositors. 


R (fiseal). 


j Min- Cin- New 
Year. Detroit. |Cleveland.|Baltimore.| neapolis. cinnati.. | Orleans. {Louisville. 
1,000 1,000 
: Doliars. Dollars. 
5 500,671 414,413 
1,277,9 987,504 683,370 
»276,2 1,024,366 679,696 
10 7 a 347,123] 1,031,673} 707,977 
,271,232| 2,011,44 1,329,668) 1,002, 711.508 
°271.067| 1,899.411| 1,318,336] 1,331,589) 974,437 706,840 
,368,429| 1,727,833| 1,327,106 1,274,149 848,763 671,018] 1 
134,768} 2,192,008] 1,465,000 1,658,175| 1,180,040 906,755 
23,466} 2,233,071) 1,617,563 2,014,284| 1,799,857} 1,001,822 
4,128,765) 2,905,072; 1,759,85 2,579,635] 2,576,655| 1,137,579 
5.104,301| 4.196,983| 2,263,056} 3,047,801) 2,890,884} 993,855 
6,755,509| 4,843,326| 3,521,955 3,567,833| 3,562,716] 1,153,048 
.329,086| 4,077,724 3,659,010) 2,975,923 2,391,388| 1,249,357 
'732,214| 3,830,961| 3,266,626] 2,888,682 2,266,898} 1,277,749 
447,342| 4,141,820| 3,676,232| 3,419,567 2,647,808} 1,534, 
392,576| 4,945,167| 3,665,027) 3,322,525 2,997,558) 1,569,027 
"859,734| 5,573,756| 4,601,381) 3,616,728) 3,1] 1,495] 1,731,217 
135,029} 6,109,755! 4,273,781} 3,861,782) 3,166,553) 1, 87,86 
410.413| 5,622,679| 3,941,074] 3,868,089} 3,032,602) 1,815,82 
"691,779! 5,263,002) 4,372,950! 3,925,349! 2,978,227! 1,933,428 
‘ 
NEW YORK BANK CLEARINGS SINCE 1901. 
No. of Clearings Average No. of tee Average 
Year. | Mem- for Year Daily Year. |Mem- Daity 
bers Ended Sept. 30. Clearings. bers. fended aoee: 30. Clearings. 
1901..| 62 $77,020,672,493.65| $254, 193, 638.59 ||1916 63 $147,180,709,461.18} $484,147,070.60 
1902. 60 74°753,189,435.86| 245,898,649.46 ||1917 62 18 1,534,031,387.84 Bol toa bee 4.20 
190¢..} 57 70,833,655,940.29 one 005,447.17 ||1918 59 174'524'179'028.72| 575,987,389-53 
1904. 54 2,78 195, 648,514.11 [/1919 60 214,703,444,468.43| 708,592,225.96 
1905... By bet 4, a 9 |}1920 55 252,338,249,466.28 ,060,031.13 
906... 1921 52 204,082,339,375.84| 673,539,073.84 
1907.. 6 ]1922..) 43 213,326,385,751.57| . 706,378,760.76 
1908 i 1923. 40 214,621,430,806.71} . 713,028,009 32 
1810; .| 80 1935..| 36 | aiesrsieaaiesnon|- 918 775/961-88 
as o 25. ie 5 zt 861.84 
1911..|) 67 927420, 120,091.67 1926. 33 293,443,346 86 #:450;890.80 
ee) Se | aca HBG | 83 | Sogn See Sir’ Sar cosh 
% 7 . 
89,760,344,971.31 i Sr tee SR Prats sel : faeces 
90,842,707,723.90 1854-1928... .| 5,684,079,736,711 248 440,916.85 


BOS it BO OE Sere 


Deposits. 


Banks. | Depositors. 
0. No. Dotiars. © 
2/159 | 11,285,755 | 4,997,706,013 
,864 | 11,148,392 | 5,088,587,294 
1,807 | 11,427:013 |°5,418,022,274 
319 | 11) 379, 553 | 5,471,579; 
11 "434, 81 | 5, 182, 
11,427,566 | 6,536,470,000 
10, "737, 843 | 6,018,258,000 
12'538,997 7,181,248,000° 
13,340,333 7,897,909, 000 
13,971,793 | 8,439. 000 
14,656,527 | 9,065,181,000 
15,161,799 | 9,599,11 
14,814,271 | 9,738,902,000 
15,004,558 }10,234,041,000 
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CONDITION OF MEMBERS N.Y. CLEARING HOUSE ASSO 
« ¥. CIATION. 
For the week ending Oct. 27; 1928, The figures are six-day averages, except as to capital and net profits, 


' Loans and investments—total 


Sur. & | N.Dmd ime {1 5 YI 
Clearing House | capital] Undiv. | D’p’sits} D’p’si : Sur. & ; N.Dmd; Time 
, ; : p’sits}|' Clearing House~ | Capital} Undi ’p'si 'p'si 
Me. i y iv.| D’p'sits| D’p'sits 
tnbers. | Profits. AY er’ge| Aver’ge Members. Profits.| Aver'ge ‘Averea 
1,000. | 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 Fs i 
yn Doilars.| Datlars.| Dotlars.| Doliars.|| Dollars.| Douar. OO ae cO0 
Bk.ofN-¥.&Tr.C.| 6,000] 13,207) 60,159) | ee ee Co] 2%5.000| 6.898] 746.008] 60,488 
BE. of Manhattan 12,500) ' 19,418) 141,670, 34,765) /Bankers Trust Co.|° 25,000] 75,541] 341,174] 59,938 
Bk of Am. Nat-AS./ 25,000} ° 37,173; 133,664) 50,050 /|U-S: Mort. &Tr.Co| ~_5,000| 6,385 “55,161! 6,952 
2 one oak Bank. 90,000) 7 4,502) 825,430) 170,893)/TitleGuar.&Tr.Co] -10,000} 22,922 36,739 3,157 
a Me emical Nat. Bk.|° 6,000) 20,399) 129,938) —_8,305)'Guaranty Tr. Co..|° 40,000} 60,479 430,561] 83,408 
at. Bank of Com.| ° 25,000) 47,428) 303,899} 45,389  |Fidelity Trust Co.|- 4,000 1681] - 40,716 '350 
’ Chat. Phen: Nat'l | © 13/500} © 15;109|'153,894) _45/683||Lawyers Trust Co.|. 3,000] _ 3,935] ° -17,679] 2,367 
: Hanover Nat. Bk.| 5,000) 26,904/117,597) ~ 2,897/| New YorkTrustCo/ 10,000} 25,180 138,057] 291348 
; CornExchangeBk.| 11,000/ 17,959| 176,095) .32,038)|/F * 10/000] 22/416] 107,721) 22/959 
5 National Park Bk.| 10,000, 25,310) 127,180) 9,613) |Equitable Tr. ‘Co.| 30,000} 27,116| 324,829 "342 
é First National Bk.} 10,000| 88,893|'246,159) ° 12,774) Colonial’ Bank... 1,400 3,915| > 29.001 7,399 
es Amer.Exch.Irving| 40,000| ‘52;705/| 366,827] 46/228/| | Non-member : 
8 alae hog — eaboul eal Rania | " 600} |Mevhsnics Tr: Co., 
Nat. 4 x | 78,803) 544,483| -70,587);" Bayonne....:: 500 ‘ 
Sine eo daverae BE}, S00) 08) 5008) 340) Seer 
; Nat. BK. 000} 1,920) 15,580) 20}| Totalac: «4. 469,400} 796,456 /5, 
4 Seaboard Nat. Bk.| 9/000| 122734) 122'336| - 8,430/) 186,406 CHO tt aoe 
4 Net demand’ deposit figures include deposits in | Loams and discounts—total...... ; 
aan: pan ons O00 ne hae aacgt ats City * Se Ee Seer 
<" ($276,665, ; Chase Nat'l. Bank ($13,977- Secured by U. S. Govt. obligations.... 2 
. 000): Bankers Trust Co. (369,420,000); Guaranty- Secured by stocks and bonds UAfs ipaaiegte see828 
‘Trust Co. Gat 136,000); Farmers Loan & Trust All other loans and discounts........ 2,786,185 
Co., 38 “000); Equitable ‘Trust Co.,° ($111, :| Investments—totals...0.......0.000- .. 1,920,979 © 
Capital and surplus figures are as per official U.S. Government securities......... $1,107,203 
reports. Seb Other bonds, stocks, securities....... 813,776 
_. The condition of the National Banks in Man-| Reserve bal. with Fed. Res. Bank...... 700,779 
“hattan, on June 30, 1928, by chief items, was, in-| Cash im vault. . 2... eee eee eee ees sae 52,654 
round numbers: Net demand deposits. ......... 5,138,311 
Resources—Loans and discounts, $2,782,766,000; | Time Geposits = -:2:.' 0-5 6 vsrers oe »219,241 
United States Govt. Securities owned, $642,642,000; | Governments deposits . 43,1 
other securities owned, $429,.270,000; banking houses, | Due from banks... . 102,939 
furniture and fixtures, $60,566,000; other real estate | Due to banks..............++.% 1,156,536 
owned, $818,000; lawful reserve, $366,705,000, cash | Borrowings from Fed. Res. Bank. . 156,53 
in vaults and amount due from national banks, ‘ i ed 
$35,382,000; other and total assets, $5,435,652,000. Secured by U. S. Govt. obligations. ... $87,655 » 
_ *Liabilities—Capital stock paid in, $262,000,000; TAT OCREDs 22) Se 2 wae Oe eee z= 68,880 
surplus find, 2,500,000; demand deposits, $2,- Loans to brokers and dealers— 
257,692,000; time deposits, including postal savings, For own account... ...... 22+ se:.s0e. - - 957,397 
_3511,305,000; United States deposits, $34,129,000; ‘For account of out-of-town banks.... 1,736,811 
_ other and total liabilities, $5,435,652,000. For account of others. ......--..0-s+0- 2,078,085 
CONDITION OF REPORTING FEDERAL 7 
RESERVE MEMBER BANKS IN N. Y. CITY. Total, 0... e cece ee cere e cee e tees $4,772,293 
_ (45 Banks. In thousands of dollars. Oct.24, 1928.) | On demand..........- smcete vocsee res SF 162,400 
oie ee $7,248,689 ] On time... --. nc cnecccsscvsveecssser 609, 


- A total of 341,000,000 was lent. to 1,990,000 small 
borrowers in New York City in 1927, according 
to Dominick & Dominick, who say the great de- 
mand for personal loans of $300 or less for consumer 
meeds indicates a need for established standards. 

-Pawnbroking accounted for 965,000 of last year's 
transactio or about one-half of the New York 

- City total, t represented only 25 per cent of the 
aggregate value. Loan investment corporations 
ranked second with about 570,000 transactions, but 
led in vaiue with 50 per cent of the total amount 
“lent, or $171,000,000. “Loan “‘sharks” made about 

50,000: small loans, with an aggregate value of $7,- 

500,000, the bankers say. 

_ Loans of this kind proved to be a sound form of 

' financing. the bankers. say, adding: ‘Losses are 
less than 1 per cent, and the individual risks are 
apparently too small to -be affected by. industrial 
depressions or seasonal. changes in business. e 
extent of these loans and their intimate effect upon 
she welfare of the citizen make it particularly praise~ 
worthy that at least half of the states have suc- 
eared in. bringing the business under effective 
control.” | io 

. Since the Russell Sage Foundation made a thorough’ 
inquiry about twenty years ago, the legislatures of 
twenty-five states have enacted the Uniform Small- 
Loan Law which the Foundation prepared with the 

ooperation of a few far-sighted small-loan dealers, 

or re enacted laws based on this model. “Loan 
sharks” have mostly been forced out of the states 

‘where such remedial legislation is in effect, and their 

work has been taken over by licensed small-loan 


Gealers, operating under state control and under 
et supervision. ya 
These twenty-five states are: = 
Mich. _ Tenn.  W-.Va-~. Ariz. 
tInds- - Va. . Geo. Me. 
Md. Mo,~ Wis. Ore. 
Qhio Pa, e 
Conn. N. Y. N. J. J: 


SMALL LOANS UNDER STATE SUPERVISION. 


This legislation is essentially a borrower's law. It 
is designed to prevent people who need small sums of: 
money from becoming involved in endless and ex- 
tremely costly debt. ‘Loan sharks’ often charged 
20 or 30 per cent or more per month for their ser- 
Vices, piling up bogus charges and unjustified pen- 
alties and doing ali in their power to dissuade their 
debtors from repaying the principal and freeing 
themselves. 

Penalties and extra charges are forbidden by the 
Uniform Small-Loan Law. All persons 0’ ng 
loans of $300 or less are required to have state licenses 
and are kept under careful survey and restraint, 
A maximum monthly interest rate of 334% 1s estab- 


lished by law. i ae ee 
In fixing the maximum interest rate, the Russell 
Sage Foundation recognized the tacts of the situa- 
tion. It realized that the business of making small 
loans is burdened with expenses and difficulties which 
ordinary commercial ban:s do not know. and that a 
rate too low would fail cf ita purpose. In New_York 
State, a maximum interest rate of 2 per cent per 
month is fixed by law—-and -‘‘loans sharks’’ flourish 
all-loan dealers can not 


“ 
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United States—Pur poses of Debts of the ‘States. 


PURPOSES OF THE FUNDED DEBTS OF THE STATES, JAN. 1, 1928. 


(Courtesy of the Bank of America, 


44 Wall Street, New York City). 


(In thousands of dollars). 


Publie 


California 
Connecticut 


Maryland 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey . 
New Mexico... 
New York..... 
North Carolina. 
North we el 
Ohio “ 


reg 
Pennsylvania.. 


Rhode Island.. 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota. . 
Tennessee 


West pe 
Wyoming...... 
1928 Totals. 
1927 Totals. . 
¥926 Totals.... 
1922 Totals.... 


NOTES—Plorida and Nebraska have no bonded 
indebtedness. Kentucky has no bonded indebted- 
ness but in 1927 had outstanding warrants for mis- 
cellaneous purposes amounting to $10,887,000. 
Wisconsin has no bonded debt but the general tund 
of the State is indebted to the school fund of the 
State to the amount of $1,163,700, and to the normal 
fund to the amount of $500,000 in the form of 7 


‘certificates of indebtedness which are ne | paid 0! 


at the rate of $100,000 or more each year 
“Education” includes universities, public school 
systems (cost of buildings and maintenance.) 
“Welfare Institutions” includes special and general 
hospitals, insane Go penal institutions and 
rer riigh A eee ludes brid, d da i 
“Hig! aye neludes br: ges and grade crossing 
eliminatio) 
‘Punding 


operations” includes refunding oper- 


From ‘the fourth national survey a State debts 
and securities, made-by the Bank of America, 44 
Wall Street, New, York City, The World Almanac 
by permission, reproduces the above table. The 
information was furnished the bank’s statistician, 
with hardly an exception by State officials having 
tinancial operations in their charge and: it is, there- 
fore, believed to be as far as possible authoritative. 
and complete. With few exceptions the individual 
tabulations of the States read as of January 1, 1928, 
or of more recent date. 

The term “state debt” as used covers only funded 
or “‘bonded indebtedness’’ and excludes all items of 
unfunded or current indebtedness. 

No attempt bas been made to determine the net 
debt of the States of the Union. The methods of 
handing sinking funds and the arrangements for 
retiring bond issues differ fot all the States. The “net 
funded debt'’ as return by the several State 
Treasurers to The World aiid eens is given in a State 
table elsewhere; also as returned by the Bureau of 
the Census (see Index). 

The indebtedness of seven States remained ‘n+ 
changed since the last review (see The World Almanac 


Bldgs. 


Waterways 
Agricult- 
ural, etc. 


Soldiers’ Funding} Miscel- 
Bonus. | Operat. | laneous. 


High- 
ways. 


41,636 
1,150 


1,469 
99,213 


486,224 
476,031 
403,096 
360,598 


130,022} 118,558 


ations. 

(@) are bond issues for waterways and harbors; _ 

(») are bond issues for physical improvements 
other than highways, waterways, harbors and build- 
ings; 

(c) are for agricultural aid; 

(d) $6,172,000 for waterways and Boston Harbor, 
and $93, 641, 0 ed metropolitan parks, metropolitan 
sewerage, and metropolitan water; _ 

(e) “sist. 848, 000 for State Barge (Brie) Cana i, and 
ie 609, 000 for parks, etc., and grade crossing elim- 
mati 

a an ‘8076, 000 for harbor improvement, and $550, 000 


ge ay 000,000 for agricultural aid '(raral credits 

land settlements), and $2,000,000 for int ternal 
improvements aes 
(&) $5,000,000 for State flood relief. 


PER CAPITA BONDED DEBT OF STATES IS $16.61. 


for 1928, pages 290, 291); the 41 others have issued 
new bonds to an amount of some $197, vale 000 and 
retired. $70,000,000 worth, a net in of 6. cs 

Several bond issues have appeared too an) to, 
ineo ated in the ek These comprise highw: 
and bridge bonds of Alabama, Illinois and Tennes- 
see; general COLSEruICHON, bonds of Maryland, ‘and 
bonds of North Carolina and South Dakota. 

The per capita bonded debt in the above table is 
$16.61 an increase of 5.4% in the year... The total 
exceeds by $62,000,000 be one debt of the United 
States as it was on June 30, 1917, the year the country 
entered the World War. Onis State indebtedness is 
oe Roo A by aoe ae ae aorine 

past ei years, 0) 0} presen gross 
debt exited prior to Jan. 1,1 980. 
connection with the total bonded “indebtedness 


be. Bt 
ere 
an halt @ 


“was apportioned among the States eaeene Federal 
Highway Act. 


a Oe ae =. 
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SECURITIES ISSUED TO THE PUBLIC, 1919-1927. 
(From Data furnished by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle.) 
CORPORATE ISSUES, INCLUDING REFUNDINGS. 
(Figures show thousands of dollars, except last column.) 


Long Term Short Preferred | Common )Canadian Oth. For’n)  T = 
Bonds,Notes} Term Is, Stocks, Stocks. Issues. Issues, SE eer 


607,808 | 51: 5 753,685. |° 45,630 | 26,613 | 2,739,653,646 
1,124,696 | 62 83,657 554,149 | 138,295 | 39,925 | 2,966,304,697 
1,781,261 | 213, 74,923 200,211 | 106,115 | 15,150 | 2/390,907,811 
2,194,982 | 13: 32,78! 287,703 | 42,356 | 81,695 | 3,073,282,447 
2,262,462 | 18 406,718 329,240 | 29,831 | 24,100 | 3,232/840,097 
2,319,460 | 335; 346,055 519,600 | 112,366 | 205,410 | 3,838,571,064 
2,667,256 | 307, 636,812 610,084 | 112,261 | 403;710 | 4,738,109,691 
3,059,052 | 294/483 | 5431579 676,562 | 203,448 | 622/429 | 5,299/553,720 
1,465,724 | 305,498 '1,048,28: 675,475 262,798 545,617 | 7,301,397,076 


poe ceeoning = ineluded in ne above table | 902,960; (1922), $737,548,240; (1923), od Dare OE 
» in their full amounts, as follows—(1919), | (1924), $516,,275,300; (1925), $637,384,524; (1926); 
$436,325,010; (£920), $256,293,311; (1921), S567. | Sod, 50.970. ‘ i : as ie 
= ' OTHER ISSUES, INCLUDING REFUNDINGS. 
(Figures show thousands of dollars, except last column.) 
|For’n Gov't}F'rm Loan| War Fin.) Municipal )Canadian,| U. S. Ter-|Grand Total, 


Year. Issues. B’d Tssues! B’d goat | Issues, Sold Here. |rit’l Poss. /Ine. Corporate 

WARES edie! deta y a 2> vt 439,679 x 200,000 | 691,519 93,637 11,700 | 4,286,188,860 
TO a LOS Se ee ee 683, 188 53,278 16,277 | 4,010,048,184 
ies SS 2I9,200 $52 B40 Fae 1,208,548 75,982 27,145 | 4,203,793,085 
DE gta c'<"n's oss 43 ESA SOO ES 2.5 Cs 2s 1,100,717 201,119 43,023 | 5,235,862;294 
= = Le 242,845 Se aerwins of * ,005; 129 50,249 8,186 | 4,989,745,599 
eRe a waren ss 778,005 |, 479,106 4... 52.0 398,953 149,014 8,830 | 6,352,479,987 
ED A nrg = ree save ot 645,381 | 188,225.}......... 1;399,638 145,955 8,715 | 7,126,023,683 
1926.. 514,124 Po aae Pek «fy 1,000,007 109,792 10,422 | 7,480,274,654 
BOE or! 777,425 * 179,625. 8)... ..! 1,463,992 135,256 13,499 | 9,870,894,090 


The refunding issues included in the above table | 854,350; (1926),$1,086, 140,755; (1927), $2, 135,574,365. 
totaled for both tables in their full amounts, as In 1927, according.to the Department of Commerce 
follows—(1919), $697,785,662; (1920). $375,213,992;| the United States underwrote $571,000,000 of 
(1921), $627,054,673; (1922), $931,499,496; (1923),} European Capital issues, and $268,000,000 ° of 
$6585,319,706; (1924), $759,300,015; (1925), $905-| Canadian issues, ‘ 


MONEY SPENT BY TOURISTS, 


American citizens touring overseas in 1927 spent | in Mexico. ; 
$452,000,000, while alien American tourists expended Against this it is estimated that only abet 
$85,000,000. It is estimated that Americans residing | $153,000,000 was expended by foreign tcvrists in this 
permanently abroad spent $30,000,000. Americans } country. About 75,000 American citiscns, it 1s eal- 
expended$i97,000,000 in Canada,and abouts5,000,000 | culated,reside abroad with some degree of permanency, 


cos ANNUAL FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Figures, 1875-1925, from Journal of Commerce; since, from National Board of Fire Underwriters.) 


Year. Loss. 1 Year, | Loss, | Year. Loss. Year, | Logs, 
2123,046,833) $161,078,040//1915....... '$172,033,200 
108.993,792)| 145,302,155 6 258,377,952 
143,764,967 || 229,198,050 289,535,050 
151,516,098 65,221,650 53,878, 
167,544,370 518,611,800 320,540,399 
140,006,484) 215,084,709) 7,886,677 
142,110,233 217,885,850 495,406,012 
118.737,420)| 188,705, 506,541,001 
116,354, 214,003,300 535,372,782 
13 217,004,575} 549,062,124 
15 206,438,900 559,418, 184 
160, 203,763,550 560,548,624 
165, 221,439,350 478,245,6.0 


ita— (i9z3) 34.84; (1924) $4.90; (1925) | New York, $19,685,215; Cleveland, $2,332,412; 
4.330 C1926) $4.79: (tos stoi. ; Philadelphia, $4,230,275; Pittsburgh, $2,276,039. 
The loss, iasured and uninsured, in 1927, in the Fire losses in forelgn cities in 1927—Montreal, 
chie? cities to suffer were—Los Angeles, $2,009,100; | $2,599,603; London, $1,773,900. 
Chicago, $13,616,596; Baltimore, $1,732,852; Boston, Fires cost annually in the United States about 
$3,927 372. Detroit, 35,712,565; St. Louis, $2,583,703; | 15,000 human lives. : 


EMBEZZLEMENT AND FRAUD LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
PMBBZZLEMENT INSURANCE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


33, 760)1911. 31,866,775| 1920. .,. .$4,406,923| 1924... .. $12,141,011 

Toor, 21. 3et430| 1912. 1/921,388} 1921. .... 8,672,024| 1925 .....13,033,417 
) £901,650] 1913 « 2'472;385| 1922 | | .;._ 9,308,503) 1926... . 14,038,009 

) 2:104/718|1914, 3,704,717) 1923. | ...10,311,258) 1927. ..... 16,746,103 


ee tte a 7 rs 2 
: SS Baumes Commission, York and New Jersey, held in 1928 at Newark, 
EN “Gistinguished from | N.J., Dr. Stephen {. Miller, executive manager of 


: cost, year. the National Association of Credit Men, told 500 
ae er Gukioan ee delegates. present that American business loses as 
Surety Company estimated the yearly losses of the much annually through frauds as it pays to the 


Ami Sas 125,- | Government in corporation income taxes. 
, 600.0002 signe ae Seb eea eee. “sbi Credit frauds, stock frauds and insurance fravds 
7 Principal igems in the American public's annual] cost in the neighborhood of $1,000,000,000, Dr. 
eet ny 0 000,000; merchandise frauds, Mitad ages the toll of a dozen lesser kinds of 
5$500,000,000; credit frauds, $265,000,000; robbery, | commercial stealing, the cost of credit inst rence 
theft, “hold-up, $250,000,000; surance frauds, | losses indirectly due to frauds, and the total will 
} ‘ 000; ‘embezzlement, $125,000.000; forgery, | equal the $1,308,012,533 paid as corporation gee 
re 100;000;000: real estate, $100,000,000. fi ten taxes to the Federal Government in 1927, he sdded. 
/ Burglary insurance losses totaled over $12,441,000. Forgery losses in 1928 were estimated @t $200,- 
_ ss Ag the annual conference of Credit Men of. New ' 000, ayo3 4 


t 


— 
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376 United States—Commercial and Bank Failures. 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
FAILURES—YEAR 1927 (Compiled by R. G. Dun & Co.) 


(eee ee 

Fail- Lis- Fail- Lia- Fail- Lia- 

States. | ures. | Assets. bilities. || tates. | ures. | Assets. | bilities, States. | ures. ce. bilities. 
$1,000 


n 


Sa Py 
fo. | $1,000 | $1,000_|| No. _| $1,000 | $1,000 No. $1,000 
Ata NGee| *si'sos) $3,925 ||Me..... 197 739}. 1,905|| Okla... 393} 2,508| 4,483 
Ariz. 25 249 377 |} Md... 384] 7,799] 13,454// Ore.... 540] 3,504} 8,123 
297} 2.780} _5,475 || Mass. .384| 12/210] 37,799 || Penn.. 1,142| 34,758 
10,610} 26.477 || Mich. 795 5} 10,373 || R. 1... 21 577) vk 
27334] — 3,201 || Minn. 760} 3,385} 8,855) S.C... 157| 1,516] 3,173 
6,894} 12,153 || Miss. 187 200] _2,327]|S. D... 6 595] 1.176 
327} 2,801 || Mo... 718} 142178] 22,993 |] Tenn.. 317] 5,633) 7,7: 
2,107} _ 3,786 || Mont 125 974 || Texas. 659) 5,206] 12,360 
7,047| 14,721 || Neb.. 248] 1,428] 2,632 |} Utah... 137 793| 1,168 
31885} 6,811 || Nev... 16 74) | 8 Been 50 171 392 
599 596 || N. B.. 96 960 || Va..... 338 7| -5,079 
14,274| 31,105||N. J... 777| 11,747} 23,380 || Wash... 605} 3,738] 10, 
7.748} 16,163 ||N. M. 27 "095 || W. Va.. 303 8,106 
2°025|  £317||N.¥..-] 3,248} 49,057) 97,933 || Wis.. ... 8} 4820] 8,447 
1388] 2/455)| N.C... $25] 6.133 9,908 || Wo 49 219 
Bo41} 4,971 |/N. D... 35} _ 1/260 || ———|—_|—____|—___ 
Tlis! 2°539|/Ohio..:| 1,2511 22,021] 34.456 [1 U.S....| 23,146! 256,7391 520,104 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF FAILED CONCERNS. e 
<1 a oS Gs eC CM a See 
Assets. )} Liabilities. || YEAR. No. Assets. Liabilities. 
55,455,940 | $113,092,376 |1015.......| 22,156 | $183,453,383 | $302,286,148 
SIS 557 | 117,476,769 || 1916 16,993 | 113,599,026 | 196,212,256 
90,018,981 | 155,444,189 || 1917 13,855 | 103,464,805 | 182,441,371 
84,438,076 | 144,202,311 |/ 1918 9,982 | 101,637,798 | 163,019,979 
57,826,090 $676,172 |} 1919 6,451 67,037,843 | 113,291,237 
66,610,322 119,201,515 || 1920 8,881 195,504,114 295,121,8' 
138,535,645 7,389,225 |} 1921 19,652 | 409,038,316 | 627,401,883 
146,199,325 | 222,315,684 || 192 23,676 | 413,357,995 | 623,896,251 
102,773,007 | 154,603,465 || 1923 18,718 | 388,382,154 | 539, 
136,538,168 | 201,757,097 }) 1924.......) 20,615 7,945,199 3,225,449 
24,516,544 | 191,061,665 |} 1925.....-- 21,214 | 248,066,570 | 443,744,272. 
136, 6S | 203,117,391 |} 1926...... 21,773 | 202,345,485 | 409,232,278 
174,688,151 | 273,672,2 1927 ...... 23,146 | 256,739,633 | 520,104,268 
265,293,046 | 357,908,859 


BANK FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
National. 


Ne; Liab. 


1900 10 
1901 3 
1902 4 
1903 7 
1904 19 
1905 18 
8 
4 
0}. 


No No. No. : 
1,63 54.2 1,958, 8,463) 64.3 
Le? 495 || 1921) 2'049,323/20/01 Se 
a 54.3 1923 2.074 617 22415 1 .08}365:6 56.2 

+. . i , . 
L770, 56.5 || 1924] 2'195,626) 191712) Pa 4 
Ee a Be | i 2,242, 18,858 54.6 
Ese 3:3 1939 2'255,429120,265 388 


CROWTH OF BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 
(By H. F. Ceilarius, Cincinnati, Sec. of U. S. League of Local Building and Loan Associations.) 


Assocl- | Member- Total Ave. Associ- | M: 
em ‘otal 
FYear. | ations. ship. Assets. Member.|} Year. | ations. int ~ — 
2900..) 5,356 | 1,495,136 $571,366,628] $382.15]/1919..| 7,788 
3910...) 5, 2,169,893 931,867,175}  429.45))}1920.. i 
T911. 6,099 2,332,829 | 1,030,687,031 441.81//1921..) 9,255 
1912 6,27 2,516,936 | 1,137,600, 451.98} /1922. .} 10,009 
i913 6,429 | 2,836,483 | 1,248,479,139) 440.1 10,744 
1914..} 6,616 | 3,103,935 | 1,357,707, 437.41}|1924. .| 11,844 
41915..) 6,806 | 3,334,899 | 1,484,205,875} 445.05//1925. .| 12,403 
1916..) 7,072 | 3,568,432 | 1,598,628,136} 447.98//1926. .| 12,626 
2917..} 7,269 | 3,838,612 | 1,769,142,175} 460.37}/1927..} 12,804 
9I8..1 7484 | 4,011,401 | 1,898,344,346] _ 473.23) . 


United States—Building and Housing Activities. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN 


AND HOUSING IN THE U. Ss. 


(Data by Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor) 


NEW DWELLINGS IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES. 


Z ; 2 in 1-Fam.|in 2-Fam.} In Multi- {in All New|} | In 1-F'am.| In 2-Fam.| In Multi- 

- , Year. |Dwellings.|Dwellings.| Fam. Dw. |Dwellings./} Year. |Dwellings. Dwellings. Fam, Dw. pale 

i 1921-...] 130,873 38,858 54,814 224,54 1925 -..| 226,159 86,145 y 

rs 1922 479.308 | $0,253 | 117-689 | 377,30 |/1926 2") Iss.074 64,298 Beas ip2'314 

to y. ot 7,632 a . 453,673 1927 155,512 54,3% Z 4 
1924 ...| 210,818 | 95,019 | 137,082 | 4427919 i oe ponies Bape 


amen for 2-family dwellings include 1-family and 
»2-families with stores combined: those for multi- 
families include those with stores combined. 
Similar data for 1927 (1926 figures in parenthesis) 
for 292 identical cities, are— 
New i-fam. houses, 162,499 Cyt 373). 
eas 2-fam. houses, 25,086 (29,860). 
ew I-fam. and 2-fam. houses, with stores com- 
ined 3,320 (4,169); families provided for, 5,380 


(6, 
Tee houses, 13,612 (14,993); families pro- 
vided for, 178,596 (197,138). 


Multi-fam. houses with stores combined, 1,769 


(1,502) ; families provided for, 19,401 6) 597). 
Hotels, 201 (306); lodging houses, 77 (60). 
Total new dwellings, 206,286 (350, 897); families 
provided for, 416,048 (480,698). 
e The cost, in the 292 cities, in 1927, was—1-fam., 
778 


with 
$7 


8,308,271; 2-fam. $207,262,418; 1-fam. and 2-fanv, 
stores combined, $34, 888, 475; multi-fam.,' 
4,224,604; multi-fam. with Stores com bined, 
00,816: hotels, $69,393,263; ee aging, houses, 
394,302; total dwellings—Si, 945,6 72. 
The number and cost, in 1927, in ihe 05 cities, of 
new non-residential buildings, was— 


$1, 


oe The table shows total cost of all new buildings in 
- the year named; second, the cost of new housekeep- 


Kind of Building. No. Dollars. Kind of Building. Dollars, 
Amusement buildings ....... 941} 127,898,773 || Public works and utilities. ... 44,814,183 
BPPULPROS Ses sc ses tae sees 1,108 58,638,788 || Schools and libraries........ 153,977,401 
Factories and workshops. ... SOA SO a TOO NT ORGOS « ei ecels cca wba g cele eats 5,048,494 
BUPA RAVEBOH ic. 5 <b os ccc es 4,166 74,123,656 ||Stables and barns.......:.. 5,08.5 
Private garages............ 180,174 62, 943,685 ||Stores and warehouses....... 213,022,251 
Service stations.......... ‘ 4,86 A.BH5,. 880 [All OUhOr.§. «.... sess os cates 7,141,587 
MUG MAIN os o> cso sin. vine 329 74'853'500 
os Data ig, os o's vo wise is 1,266] 242,078,223 Total 229,905) 1,267,594,607 

ublic buildings........ . 334 ,149,7 


Total res. and non-res. | 436,677| 3,213,205,879. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND HOUSING IN 1927 IN 104 CHIEF CITIES, 


ing dwellings; and third, the number of familles thus 
provided for. 


City and State. 


Homes, 


Fam 
City and State. Prov 
for. 
Akron, Ohio...... 2,521 
Albany, N. Y. 558 
Allentown,, Pa... 681 
Asheville, N. C.. 449 
Patdanta, Ga......- 2,563 
Atlantic City, N. ~ 248 
Baltimore, Md... 3,546 
Berkeley, Calif... 867 
Birmingham, 3,019 
Boston, Mass... 5,316 
Buffalo, N. Y. 3,373 
Cambridge, Mass 636 
Camden, N. J... 559 
Ced eer cage 145 
_ Charlotte, N. C. 1,052 
; Chicago, iil oes Suet 41,20 i 
Ci it Sees 5) 
a Cincinnati, oie 3,212 
Cleveland, Ohio... 3,631 
Columbus, Ohio. we 2,430 
Dallas, Texas... .. 986 
Dayton, Ohio... ... 1,201 
Decatur, Ill....... 613 
Denver, Colo 1,847 
Moines, Iowa _ 360 
Detroit, Mich 15,614 
Plizabeth, N. Bi 1,650 
Evanston, ML... .- 1,423 
Flint, =k = 3,559 
“Fo ayne, In 
Tort eee, ‘Texas. Bees, 
<a a 1s a O19 
Grand Rapids, Mich 1,709 
ammond, ar 1,141 
Hartford, Conn.. 1,270 
' Houston, Texas. .. 4,536 | 
' Indianapolis, Ind.. 400 
Irvington, N.J.. 2,562 
Jacksonville, Fla... 2,098 
Jersey City, N. J... 1,287 
Kansas City, Mo. 3,104 
Knoxville, Tenn, 818 
Lincoln, Nebr. 388 
Little Rock, Ark... 514 
ng Calif... 1,479 
Los nonce Calif. 20,801 
Louisville, Ky... 1,574 
Medford, Mass. . . 628 
Memone Tenn... pee 
Milwaukee, Wis. 4,252 
py rs » 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Montclair, N. J. 
MountVernon, N.Y. 


eeene 


= 


Newark, N.J...... 5,144 
New Britain, “Conn. 5o7 
New Haven, Conn.. 497 
New Orleans, 2,077 
New Rochelle, N. Y. ,049 
Newton, Mass.. » 73% 
New York, N. ¥... 105,519 
akland, Calif. .. 694. 
Oak Park, Ill..... 18 
OklahomaCity, Nae 1,752 
Omaha, Nebr. 477 
Paducah, Ky...... 136 
Pasadena, Calif... . 790 
eg ie N. J 1,167 
1) Pe res 349 
Philadelphia coe 12,197 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. 588 
Pontiac, Mich..... 1,069 
Portland, Ore... . 3,166 
Providence, R. I 18% 
Quincy, Mass 926 
Richmond, Va. 1,774 
Rochester, N. AS. 
Rockford, Ul. 926 
Sacramento, Calif.. (1959 
St. Louis, Mo...... 5,463 
St. Paul, Minn... .. 1,148 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 5 442 
Salt Lake City, Utah 244, 850. 
San Antonio, Texas 6,446,719} °2,171 
San Diego, Calif. 8,09 oe 2,613 
‘San Francisco, C ali. 28,964,54 8,674 
Seattle, W ash... 15,754,625] 4,505 
|| South Bend, Ind.. 2,725,500 540 
Springfield, Masé.. 4,367,650} 1,240 
Syracuse, N. - 9,542,300}. 1,838 
Tacoma, Wash 2,157,590 769 | 
Tampa, Fla..... " 1,921,895 826 
Toledo, Obio...... 205,371 51,749 
Tulsa, Okla... 5,756,775| 1,434 
Dtica, IN. Napets i a 1,545,600 259 
Washingten, De, 21,963,395 3,938 
Watertown, Mass.. 3,628,700 759 
White Plains, Ne 7,281,750 1,204 
Wichita Falls, Texas 2,150,134 54s 
Winston-Salem,N. g 3,755,966 925 
Worcester, Mass.. 4,252,150 795 
Y onlers, N. ¥. 25,913,285] 4.146 
Youngstown, Obio.. 5,438,700{ 4.148. 


378- U. S—Life Insurance; Gold Holdings and Hodrdivigs. 


URANCE IN FORGE IN. THE UNITED STATES. 
dota Sode. lek The Insurance Year-Book of The Spectator Company, N. Y.) 
Year—(Cal:) | Ordinary Policies. Industrial Policies. All Podiies 
aa Dollars. Dollars. )-. Dollars. 
cy 76,051} 7,093,152.380| 11,219,296]  1,468,928,342) 14,395,347 8,562,080,722 
be eas 3 bas. 702 7'952,989 42°337,019|  11640'827,454| | 16,030,721] _9,593,816,849 
BOGE eS usin 4'160,088| 8,70 13,448,147 1'806894.473} 17,608,235] 30,508,482,385 
Thee eee 4'694,021) 9.59 14°606.635|  1.978.241,009} 1¢1300,656} 11,571,249.197 
RODE Rios > 5,507,759] 10,41 15,674,384]  27135,859,103| 21,182,143) 12,547,937.441 
HOGS. 4 eee 51621.417| 11,05 34] 16,872:583} ~*2,309,75 22'494,000) 12,364;009, 
ii eae 5,792,956, 11,25 : j °396| . 2,453,61 23 
TEN Cane ae 5'945,780| 11,486,018, 18'849'357| _2.577,896,941) 24 
PO0Sec cs wets 6,164,730] 11,85 581| 19:687.67a|  -2,668,919,696, 25,8 
9... *534'983| 12'513,125,180| 21.552.344) —-2,967,596.031/ 28. 
954,119 13,227,213,168 23,044,162 3,179,489,541 2' 
‘693.263!  14,578,989,903 708.499}  3.423:790,536| 32 
159,103 15, 901,171} 26,521,665 3,684,054,893 = 
"774,638| 16, 73'943| 28/674.303}  3,933,219,429) 37, 
'045,081| 17 91137! 30,537,592}  4,140,151,191| 39,2 
”890,264| 18. 5.339} 32/623.419|  4,394,051,492| 42,513,683 
"698,452| 19, "495| 34°997.474|  4.767,759,910} 45,695,926 
‘581.701 "332| 37)468.776|  5,151,096,538| 49, 
"768.019 "902| 40:453.438|  5.629,956,453| 53,221,407 
12'768,019 902| 41.852:179|  5,703,198,032| 54,620,198 
16,694.561 ; "279| 497804808} 7,189,852,248} 66,499,369 
17,663,249 x 873| 54.096,515| 8,006,119,747| 71 
"788'173| 39.557,051.825| 58,283,139| _8,886,519,078) 77 
30°513'882| 4412271342'307| 63,460,660| 10,107,256,433) 83 
92°082.377| 49,241'424.055| 68,247,642) 11,343,740,085| 90 
93'881.758| 54,519,175,903| 73,735,801| 12,823,680,595| _ 97, 


2 3 
25,486,973] 59,031,334,698) 76,404,906 14,034,819,943) 101,9 
27,127,668| 65,043,872,587| “82,246,402 15.548.448.326| 109,392,437) 87,022,103,424 


Group policies (number and amount)—(1921) ee eae? ae 


21,439 ($1,598,742,713); (1922) 25,967 (S$1,847,139,- (1926) 
277); (1923) 20,480 ($2,468,935,567); (1924) 38,312 ($6,429,742,511) 


INCOME, PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS, ASSETS, ETC. : Wie 
YEAR—(Cal). Total Income. Payments. Assets. Liabilities. Surplus. 


a 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Delars.° 
603,257 7,601 1,742,414, 173 1,493,378,709 249,035,464 
457,965, 754 192,398,489 1,910,784,985 1,640,289,306 270,495,679 
504,527,705 3,721 2,091,822,851 1,7 293,685,990 
553,639.90 2,072 2,265,221,193 1,978 286,397,622 
598,081,882 “831 2,498,960,968 2, 330,492,427 
642,058,530 883 2,706,186, 2, 333,613,847 
667, 185,592 25,629 2,924,253,848 2, 7,203,985 
678,656,595 9,696,977 3,052,732,353 2, 316/402,607 
703,930,149 5,777,929 3,380,294, 2, 440,832,011 
748,027,892 360,730,904 3,643,857,971 3. 473,365,206 
781,011,249 387,302,973 3,875,877,059 3, 490,055,571, 
836,160,804 414,265,448 4,164,491,688 3} 518,585,144 
893,391,717 448,817,715 4,409,292,521 3, 529,467) 
945,586,094 39,588,123 4,658,696,337 4, 225344, 
37,¢ 509,455, 142 4,935,252,793 4,364,565,505 579,689,288: 
544,705,320 5,190,310,353 4,648,524, 541,786,089 
566,386,275 5,536,607,483 5,253,090, 112 283,517,371 
590,183,247 5,940,622,78) 5,633,681,882 306,940,898 
710,201,684 6,475, 139,502 6,201,990, 207 273,149,295 
738,944,337 6,758,859, 1 6,432,068 ,398 326,790, 
744,649,245 7,319,997,019 6,989,309,285 330,687,734 
839,967,405 7,936,496, 844 7,548,158, 388,337,891 
1,005,714,048 8,652,318,490 8,124,446 056 ’ 5 ; 
1,088,333,350 9,454,620,793 8,901,657 552,962,947 
0 Lab tere 9,798,850,142 595, 184,238 


q 12,939,806,809 5 
i 1,499,898,657 14,391,850 ,583 13,550,907 ,637 $40,907,393 
The total amount of life Insurance outstanding in | 000; in Austria, $223,804,000; in Argentina, $65,- 
the world on Jan. 1, 1926, was approximately SES ahneeen vc ae i i. Leak Healnden 
$101,000,000,000 (excluding United States Govern- el n force on Jan. 1, 1926, included: | 
ment was ibe Isirance), a8 agatust S00,000,000,000 | LR ct eh ASO gua Sue i Bot i | 
a_year before. » en. § 000 * $822,114,000: ins 
On Jan. 1, 1927, life insurance in force in Canada | Switzerland, $516,887,000; in Norway, gato soe GoOe 


was, $4,299,068,000;, in Japan (includi Govt. fin I inel. Govt.), $412,3: : : . 
fnsurance), $3,334,427,000; in Germany, $1,952,029,- $401.647,0005 and Ag eae ee Pee 


; : GOLD HOLDINGS OF THE WORLD. tg 
_' The goid holdings of the world were estimated early in 1926, as follows: i 1 


7 Country. ]_ Amount. Country. Amount. Country. 


Amount. 0% 
British Empire....| £252,148,258||Germany—StateBk.| > £44,250,000}/Roumania — ee 
U.S. Treasury. ... 263,844,000|| Holland—State BK. 36 8a1 000 B: isi) 4 pas £22,473,000 
Fed. Res. banks. 562,656,000 ||\Italy—Treas’y, etc.) 67,831,000/|Russia—State Bk. . 19, i 
Argentina— Japan Gnel. silver) Spain—State Bk...|  °100,645,000 
Conversion Office 89,639,000 —State Bank.: . 115,203,000||Sweden—State Bk. “12,687,000 
Belgium—State Bk 10,865,000||Java—State Bk... . 11,886,000} |Switz’l'd—State B: 18,078,000 ¥ 
Brazil—State Bk... 10,695,000||Latvia—State Bk. . 935,000 || Uruguay—State Bk 41,901,000 
Chile—Convers. Of 8,604,000|| Norway—State Bk. 8,120,000||Jugoslavia — State} em 
Den'm’k—State Bk 11,542,000||Peru—State Bk... . 4,044,000 ON Sree - 3,003,000 
Finland—State Bk. 1,717,000||Poland—State BK.. 5,293,000 70m a 
France—State Bk.. 220,101,000!|Portugal—State Bk 1,906,000 THOCHE?) 4°5,.rau ace 1,916 049,258 


This amounts, in American money, at par of] ly France and Russia, are not included im the table, 


exchange, to $9,331,158,000. which reall ‘ lable 1 a 
Gold poacoites in India are not included in the | merce and 3 conned ho. gold ‘pyat 0%, 3 ae M 


above figures, because nobody has any accurate The people in Jally 
basis for estimating their total amount, which may uate! So ailveray what the te thus: aoe 


be as much as $5,000,000,000. i ; 
Gold hoardings in many other countries, particular- Olngulakiqn caaborinte tena of ae 


<U. S.—American Money in Foreign Equ:valents. 


3 FOREIGN COINS VALUED !IN UNITED STATES MONEY. 
(Proclaimed by the Secretary of the Treasury as of July i, 1928.) 
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oe jj ~ Argentine Republic 


Austria, G., Schilling ($0.1407). 

Belgium, G., Belga, ($0.1390). 
-6 paper francs. 

Bolivia, G., Boliviano ($0.3893). 1234 boiivianos 

ual 1 pound sterling. 

Brazil, G., Milreis ($0.5462). Currency: Govy- 
emment paper a part of which is convertible at 16 
pence ($0.3244) per milreis; now inconvertible. 

* British Colonies in Australasia and Africa, G., 
» Pound sterling ($4.8665) 

_ + British Honduras, G., Dollar ($1.0000). 

Bulgaria, G., Lev (30.1930). 

Canada, G, Dollar (31.00). 

Chili, G., Peso ($0.0217). 

China, §., Tael, Haikwan (customs) (0.7188). 
The tael is a unit of weight, not a coin. The customs 
unit is the Haikwan tael. The values of other taels 
are based on their relation to the value of the Haik- 
wan tael. The Yuan silver dollar of 100 cents is 
the monetary unit of the Chinese Republic; it is 
7 equivalent to .637— of the Haikwan tael. Dollar, 

Yuan ($0.4578), Mexican silver pesos issued under 
Mexican decree of Nov. 13, 1918, are of silver con- 
tent approximately 41% less than the dollar here 

uoted; and those issued under decree of Oct. 27, 
919, contain about 51% less silver. 
: Colombia, G., Peso ($0.9733). 
of @rmnment paper and silver. 

Costa Rica, G., Colon (30.4653); 4 Colons (non 

gold) equal 1 U.S. dollar. 

Cuba, G., Peso ($1.0000). 

Denmark, G., Krone ($0.2680). 

: Dominican Republic, G., Dollar ($1.0000). U.S. 
money is principal circulati medium. 
uador, G., Sucre ($0.2000). 


One Belga equals 


Currency: Gov- 


fs legal tender for 9714 piasters. 
Estonia, G., Kroon ($0.2680). 
. Markka (30.0252). 
France, G. and S., Franc ($0.0392.) This value was 
established by the law of June 24, 1928. 
Germany, G., Reichsmark ($0.2382). 
Great Britain, G., Pound sterling ($4.8665).. 
Greéce, G., Drachma (30.0130). Value established 
by Iaw of May 14, 1928. 
Guatemala, G., Quetzal (31.000). : 
Hayti, G., Gourde ($0.2000). Currency: National 


G, Means gold standard country; S, silver. 


G., Peso, ($0.9648). Cur-| bank notes redeemabl 
Fency: Paper, normally convertible at 44 per cent. | dollars. Sa en Eo 
_ of face value. Honduras, G., Lempira ($0.5000). Legally es- 


tablished but not yet actually operative. 
Hungary, G., Pengo ($0.1749). ; 
India (British), G., Rupee (30.3650). Valve 
established by law, effective April 1, 1927. 
indo-China, S., Piaster ($0.4654). 
Italy, G., Lira ($0.0526). Value established by 
decree effective on Dec. 22, 1927. 
Japan, G., Yen ($0.4985). 
Jugo-Slavia, G., Dinar ($0.1930). 
Latvia, G., Lat. ($0.1930). x 
Liberia, G., Dollar ($1.0000). Currency: ._De- 
preciated silver token coins. : 
Lithuania, G., Litas ($0.1000). Currency: notes of 
the Bank of Lithuania. 
Mexico, G., Peso ($0.4985). 
Netherlands, G., Guilder (fiorin), ($0:4020). 
Newfoundland, G., Dollar ($1.0000), 
Nicaragua, G., Cordoba ($1.0000). 
Norway, G., Krone (S0.2680). 
Panama, G., Balboa ($1.0000). : 
Paragiay, G., Peso (Argentine), ($0.9648). Cur- 
rency: Depreciated Paraguayan paper currency. 
Persia, S., Kran ($0.0793). Curreney: Silver 
circulating above its metallic value. Gold coin is 
a commodity only, normally worth double the silver 
of same denomination. 
Peru, G., Libra (34.8665). 
eeropine Islands, G., Peso ($0.5000). 
Poland, G., Zloty ($0.1122). Value established by 
decree on Oct. 13, 1927. 
Portugal, G., Escudo (31.0805). 
convertible paper 
Roumania, G., Let ($0.1930). 
Russia, G., Ruble (30.5146). Pre-war unit (one 
Soviet chervonetz = 10 gold rubles.) 
Salvador, G., Colon ($0.5000). 
Siam, G. (Baht); Tieal ($0.4424). 
Ushed by law of April 15, 1928. r 
Spain, G., Peseta ($0.1930). Valuation is for gold 
peseta: currency is notes of the Bank of Spain. 
Straits Settlements, G., Dollar ($0.5678). 
Sweden, G., Krona ($0.2680). 
Switzerland, G., Frane ($0.1930). 
Turkey, G., Piaster (30.0440). 
equal to the Turkish £.). 
Uruguay, G., Peso ($1.0342). 
vertible paper. 
Venezuela, G., Bolivar ($0.1930). 


Currency: In- 


Value estab- 


(100 plasters 


Currency: Yneon- 


Value in U. S. money is stated in parentheses, 


JAPANESE WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND 


MONEYS, WITH EQUIVALENTS. 


seguent to October, 1897, gold yen, 0.2 momme 


The uxit'in weighing gold is the troy ounce. 
A “iine’’ Gunce means an ounce of pure gold. The 
- mint value‘of gold does not fluctuate but remains 
constant! at $20:67183462 per fine ounce. ‘roy 

Measure is used in weighing gold. The grain is 

the same in both troy and avoirdupois measure 
- put the ounce and the pound are not the same. 

‘The troy ounce contains 480 grains and the troy 

pound 2760 grains, eos being 12 ounces to the 
7 ound. The troy poun 5 

f Bold. even Gon aie weights of large quantities are 
to be computed. The avoirdupois ounce contains 
(43749 gr. ‘and the avoirdupois pound contains 
if grains, there being 16 ounces to the pound 

There is no standard bar, in the sense of the 


is never used in weighing | 


JAPAN. GREAT BRITAIN. UNITED STATES. FRANCE. GERMANY. 
Bebocccsdes recesses» |2.44029 miles 2.44030 miles 3.92727 kilometres | 3.92727 kilometre 
Ri (marine)..........| 1.15151 miles 1.15152 miles 1.85318 kilometres | 1.85318 kilometre 
Square Ri..........-| 5.95501 sq. miles [5.95505 sq. miles 15.42347 kilometres |15.42347 ieipe 

jometre 
Sir abe |---| 2-45062 acres 2.45064 acres 0.991735 hectares | 99.17355 ar ‘ 
Tsubo Rete « 2. ..-..|3.95367 sq. yards 3.95369 sq. yards 3.39579 centiares +0 ‘ 
Koku= : 47.65389 gals. (Iiquid)| 1.80391 hectolitre | 1.80391 hectolitre. 
Korn = 109 Sho} -2-7| 496005 bushels [511992 bush. (dry) 
” (Capacity of 
> .».++--| 1-10 of one ton 1-10-of one ton 1-10 de tonne 1-10 tonne 
Kwan 10.0 Fromme. $2673 Ib. (avoir.) cas a eveko 3.75000 kilogrammes| 3.75000 sl ae 
enka 10.0471i Ib. (troy. i . (troy 
Kin=160 Momme....| 1.32277 Ib. ihvalt ) | 1.82277 Ib. (avoir.) 0.60000 Iilo- 0.60000 kilogramms 
: 7 1.60754 Ib. (troy) 1.60754 lb. (troy. gramme EAD 
Momme.......-.-.---| 2.11644 drams 0.13228 oz. aye Tr.) 3.75000 grammes 3.75000 gramme 
2.41131 dwts. 0.12057 oz. (troy) 2 So2aaene 
Yen=10) Sen.......- 2s. Od. 582. 0.4984 dollar 2.583 frances s ark. 

‘ is follows: Prior t0 De-; of pure gold. The. metric system. was_ adopt- 
Sener tes eid gon, 0.4. momme of pure;ed in Japan by an ach of At a Rete ang 
gold; from January, 1886, to September, 1897, went into force (on July 1, Ay . a™ As 2 
silver yen, 6.7 momme of pure silver; sub-} daily use, especially un cities and In Governmen 


cireles. 


jh) EAE nee Zotar ee are a a 
IGHT OF COLD. ' 
eet ere besetinall there being various slzes—jewelers preferring . 


hose valued at from $100 to $500. 
: The $10,000 bar is most frequently used for 
transfer purposes. It is about 334 inches wide, 
6% inches long, and 144 inches deep, The value of 
such a bar me GS from $10,000 to $11,000. It ts 
e largest made. 7 
Or ry gold bar valued at $50,000 (should 
there be such) the dimensions would be: 33 
inches wide, 6% inches long and 8% inches 
iy: e ee value $50,005.167, and the weight, 
418.75 ounces. 
é These dimensions are for pure gold_ bullion, 
called 1,000 fine, which is 999.99 fine, and are ap~ 
proximations only. 
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CITIES IN THE UNITED STA 


Cities in the United States Having City Managers.\’ 
TES HAVING CITY MANAGERS. — 


! i : . i ¥ ich 
i i States cities in 1928 adopted the | by this table’ the total contains two cities tor whic 

Dae ionic spatow of spiseyremcnt py charter. | details are lacking. Tifteen cities in Can : and 

The growth of the Manager plan by years is shown |.two in New Zealand also have City aces Fae 
Sher-| Ordi- | Pur IN | Char- | Ordi- Pur in | Char-} Ordi- . 

EYrEch, | “ter: paseo: Totall Errncr ter. Inance Total ERECT. ter. {nance |Total 
[0 918. Tg | 26 ||a925...... 22 ae be 
eee gare 2 3 | 919 | 8.) 38 |. 1938 - 16 6 | 22 
Thal sece eget een 1 3 || 19: POoe [reel 202 ieee caaiens 17 4°] 21 
i oe 14 5 19 4 403 || 1OO8 tense 6 6 12 
TOG eee is 4 22 8 34 1929. 3 0 3 
9 F : 
tery. 222i| 16 6 | 16 3 17 || Total.....| 311 | 79° 4392 


- Citles having Manager plan, by States, 
lows: Where adopted by charter, 
‘Tallahassee 

W. Palm Beach 
Winter Haven 
Winter Park 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix 
ARKANSAS 
Marianna 
CALIFORNIA 
Alameda 
Alhambra 
Anaheim 
Avalon 
Bakersfield 
Berkeley 
Burbank 
Compton 
Coronado 
Chico 
Fillmore 
Glendale 
Hillsboro:(S'n Mat.) 
Long Beach 
Monterey 
Pacific Grove 
Pasadena 
Pittsburg 
Porterville 
Richmond 
Sacramento 
Santa Resa 
San Diego 
San Jose 
San Leandro 
Sau Mateo 
San Rafael 
So. Pasadena 
Stockton 
Tulare 
Visalia 
Yerka 
COLORADO 
Boulder 
Colorado Springs 
Durango 
Grand Junction 
Montrose 
CONNECTICUT 
New London 
Stratford 
W. Hartford 
FLORIDA 
Ae 
artow 
Gigstwrater 
Coral Gables 
Daytona Beach 
Deland 
Dunedin 
Fernandina 
Ft. Meade 
Ft. Myers. 
Ft. Pierce 
Ft. Lauderdale 
Gainesville 
Haines City 
Hollywood 
Kissimmee 
Lakeland | 


Miami Beach 
Melbourne 
Moore Haven 


* New Smyrna 


Ocala 

Palm Beach 

Palatka 

Plant City 

Polk City 

Punte Gorda 
uincy 
anford 

St. Augustine 

St. Cloud 

Stuart 


GEORGIA 
Albany 
Brunswick 
Cartersvilie 
Columbus 
Cordele 
Decatur 
Eastman 
Griffin 
Quitman 
Rome 
Tifton 
Waycross 
ILLINOIS. 
Glencoe 


Hinsdale 
Kenilworth 
Riverside 
Wheaton 
Winnetka 
INDIANA 
Indianapoli 


Michigan City 


are as fol- 
blackface type is 
| Iron River 
Ironwood 
Jackson 
Kalamazoo 

K’ gsford (Iron Mt.) 
Lapeer 

Marysville 
Manistee 
Manistique 

Mt. Pleasant 
Muskegon 
Muskeson Hts. 
Oak Park 

Onaway 

Otsego 

Petoskey 

Pleasant Ridge 
Plymouth 

Pontiac 

Portland 

Roseville 

Royal Oak 

St. Johns 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Stambaugh 
Sturgis 

Three Rivers 


Ss 


LOWA MINNESOTA 
Ames Albert Lea 
Clarinda Anoka 

Dubuque Columbia Hts. 
Estherville Morris 

Towa Falls White Bear Lake 
Maquoketa MISSOURI 
Mason City Exceisior Springs 
Mt. Pleasant Kansas City 

Red Oak Maryville 


Villisca, 


Webster City 
West Liberty 


MONTANA 
Bozeman 
Columbus 


KANSAS ; 3K 
Atchison ari aan 
Belleville 
El Dorado NEW JERSEY 
Hays Cape May 
Hoisington Keansburg 
Kinsley Summit 
La Crosse NEW MEXICO 
McCracken Albuquerque 
Newton Clayton 
St. Marys Clovis 
eae Roswell 
terling Th 
Biockton NEW YORK 
ri Auburn 
Wichita Newburgh 
Winfield Niagara Falls 
MAINE Rochester 
Auburn Sherrilt 
Camden Watertown 
Portland Waterviiet. 
MASSACHUSETTS] N. CAROLINA 
Mansfield Chapel Hill 
Middleboro Durham 
Norwood Elizabeth City 
Stoughton Gastonia 
MICHIGAN Goldsboro 
Alma Greensboro 
Alpena Hickory 
Bay City High Point 
Benton Harbor Morganton 
Big Rapids Reidsville 
Birmingham Rocky Mount 
Cadillac Roxboro 
Clawson. Salisbury 
Crystal Falis Thomasville 
Dearborn OHIO 
Escanaba Ashtabula 
Ferndale Celina 
Gladstone Cincinnati 
Grand Haven Cleveland 


Grand Rapids 
Grosse Pte. 


I Cleveland Hts. 
Shores! Dayton 


used: adopted by charter but, having serious modifica- 
tions, italics; adopted by ordinance;light face type 


East Cleveland 


|Gallipolis 


Hamiiton 

Lima 

Middletown 
Oberlin 
Painesville 
Sandusky 

South Charleston 
Springfield 
Westerville 

Xenia 


| OKLAHOMA 


Ardmore 
Bartlesville 
Chandler 
Coaigate 
Devol 
Duncan 
Edmond 

El Reno 
Grandfield 
Heavener 
Madill 
Mangum 
McAlester 
Muskogee 
Norman 
Nowata 
Oklahoma City 
Pawhuska 
Sallisaw 

Sa ah pa 
Sulphur 
Waiters 
Yale 
OREGON 
Astoria 
Hillsboro 

La Grande 
Oregon City 
Warrenton 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Ambridge 
Aspinwall 
Avaion 
Blairsville 
Carlisle 
Conshohocken 
Coraopolis 
Dormont 


Edgeworth 
Eliwood City 
Hanover 
Lansdowne 
Milton 
Osborne 
Sewickley 
Springdale 
Towanda 
Waynesboro 


S. CAROLINA . 
Beaufort 
Florence 

ock Hil 

umiter - 
SO. DAKOTA 
Clark 
Rapid City 
TENNESSEE 
Alcoa 
Elizabethton 
Kingsport 
Knoxville 
Murfreesboro 
Missionary Ridge 
TEXAS 
Austin 
Amarillo 
Beaumont 
Big Spring 


|Rhinelander~ 


Brenhant 
Brownsville 
Brownwood 
Bryan 
Burkburnett 
Eastland . 


San Angelo 
Sherman 
Stamford 
Sweetwater 
Taylor 
Teague 
Tempte 
Terrell 
Tulia 

Tyler 


aco 
Wichita Falls 
UTAH : 
Brigham Cliy 
VERMONT .. 
Bellows Faille 
Bra + 


St. Johnsbury 
Windsor 


VIRGINIA... 
Alexandria 
Bedford 
Blackstone ~ 
Bristol 
Charlottesville 
Covington ~ - 
Farmville 
Franklin 
Fredericksburg 
Galax 


Winchester, - 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Bluefield = = 


Clarksburg. 
Follansbea 
nton 


_|Martlinton 


Morgantown © 
St. Albans 
St. Marys 
Wheeling 
WISCONSIN 
Beloit 
Janesville 
Kenosha 


Shorewood (Milw.) 
Stevens Point 
Two Rivers : 


> 

____. The Library of Congress was established in 1800, 
A . destroyed In 1814 by the burning of the Capitol, 
4 . Afterward replenished by the purchase by Congress 
* . of the library of ex-President Jefferson, 6,760 volumes 
Gy * (cost, $23,950); in 1851, 35,000 volumes destroyed b: 
io ie in 1852, partially replenished by an eonronita: 
- tlon of $75,600; increased (1) by regular appro- 
Pe . oe by Congress; (2) by deposits under the 
a4 ‘ pyright Law; (3) by gifts and exchanges; (4) by 


the exchanges of the Smithsonian Institution. the 

; Sache of which (40,000 volumes) was, in 1866, 

deposited in the Library of Congress with the stipula- 

' tion that future accessions should follow it. Other 

Special accessions have been: The Peter Force col- 

* lection (22,529 volumes, 37,000 pamphlets), pur- 

- chased 1867, cost $100,000; the Count-de Rocham- 

u collection (manuscript), purchased 1883, cost 

- $20,000; the Toner collection (24.484 - volumes, 

* numerous pamphlets) the gift, in 1882, of Dr. Joseph 
| M. Toner; the Hubbard collection (engravings). 

The collection is now the largest in the Western 
Hemisphere. It comprises over 3.500.000 printed 
books and pamphlets Leer the law_ library, 
which, while a division of the Library of Congress, 
- Still remains at the Capitol), maps and charis, pieces 
of music, and photographs, prints, engravings and 
lithographs numbering 2,500,000. 

.. The collection is rich in history, political science, 
tn official dcouments, Naticnal, State, and foreign 
- and in Americana, including important files of Amer- 
* lean newspapers and original manuscripts (Colonial, 

Revolutionary, and formative periods). 

Among the special book collections are the Yudin, 
of Russian literature (80,000 vclumes); the Schiff, 
of Judaica (about 20,000); the Weber, of Indica; 
the Huitfeld-Kaas (Scandinavian); the John Boyd 
Thacher coliections (incunabula, early Americana, 
French Revolution, autographs of the French Revo- 
lution, autographs of crowned heads of Europe). The 
Orientalia include some 13,000 volumes (fascicules) of 
Japanese books and about 93,000 volumes (fascicules) 
of Chinese. The Division of Prints includes certain 
‘eollections given or-lent, besides a large mass of 
material received by copyright and some by pur- 
chase. The manuscript collections are especially 
noteworthy for material on American history, some 
of the most nguished of which has been received 
by transfer from the executive departments, the 
library being now regarded as the main custodian of 
the historical archive material in the possession of 

_ the Government. It has the papers of about seventeen 
Presidents and of various American statesmen, 
Franklin, Morris, Hamilton, &c. 


__, Among the collection are bound files of ‘‘The New 
“Yorker,” ‘The Jeffersonian,” a set of scrapbooks 
containing a miscellany of newspaper clipping and 
a. lectures and notes of lectures in the editor's 
han ti 


“The books by and about Greeley in this lot are 
150 in number, tc which should be added the pam- 
phiets and magazine articles accompanying them. 
‘The New Yorker’’ and ‘The Jeffersonian’’ were 
gulag. -by Greeley before the establishment of the 


une, 
_ “The Jeffersonian,” published. in 1838-'39, was 
brought into being to support the Whig party in 
New York and fulfilled its purpose, when in 1838 
Seward was elected Governor over Marcy. 


. Two Rhodes Scholarships to the University of 

» Oxford are assigned to each State in the Union 
The,seholarships are tenable for three years and 
have the value of £400 a year, To be eligible a 
candidate mist be—(a) A male citizen of the United 
States; (Bb) 


(b) Over nineteen and not over twenty-five 
years of age; (c) Above sophomore standing in some 
recognized: degree granting university or college in 
the Unit 


There is no written examination. Ejections are 
Bons asis of—(1 alities of manhood, 
Feri aranes, aad desta.) Literary 


United States—Library of Congress; Phodes Sch lorsk ps, 381 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. 


“The New Yorker” had a longer career and ren 
from 1836 to September 11, 184i, Ths Tribun: 
meanwhile beginning publication or April 10,18. 

The New Yorker” was ‘a weekly journel 3° Jiters-= 
ture, polities and general intelligence.” 

The library is also the custodian of the origina’: 
of the Declaration of Independence and of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which are on publi: 
exhibition. 

The library is copying documents in’ foreign 
archive offices and other institutions of cop- 
cern to American history. It bas already a large 
body of transcripts from such sources. This policy 
of transcribing and copying, where necessary by 
facsimile, is applied also to maps und to musi¢, 

In 1897 the main collection was removed from the 
Capitol to the building erected for it under the Acts 
of Congress approved April 15, 1886, Oétober 2, 
1888, and March 2, 1889, at a cost-of $6,347,000- 
exclusive of the land, which cost $585,000 and exclu- 
sivejalso of additional bookstacks subsequently built. 

The building was completed in February, 1897, 
and opened to the public November, 1897. It” 
occupies three and three-quarter acres upon’ a@ site 
ten acres in extent at a distance of 1,270 feet east 
of the Capitol, and is the largest and most magnifi- 
cent library building in the world. The floor space is 
583,755 square feet, or 13.4 acres. In 1910 9 stack in 
the southeast courtyard was completed at a’ cost of 
nearly $308,000. 

In 1925 an auditorium, the gift of Mra, Frederic 
Shurtleff Coolidge of New York City and Pitts- 
field, Mass., was erected at a cost of $90,000, in 
the courtyard adjacent to the Music Division. 

In 1927 a stack In the northeast courtyard was gon- 
structed at a cost of about $745,009. 

The library is maintained by annual appropria- 
tions by Congress for varicus purposes, including 
the purchase of books and printing and binding. 

Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1925, a Library 
of Congress Trust Fund Board was created, author: 
ized to accept, receive, hold, and administer 
gifts or bequests of personal property for the benefit, 
of, or in connection with, the Ubrary, 

Inter-Library Loans—While not a lending library 
but primarily a reference library, the Library of 
Congress maintains an inter-library loan system by » 
which special service is rendered to scholarship 
by the loan to other libraries of books for the use 
of investigators engaged in serious research. . 

topuright Ofice—The Copyright Office is a distinet 
division of the Library of Congress and is located 
on the ground floor, south side; open 9 to 4.30. 16 
is under the immediate charge of the Register ct 
Copyrights, who, by the acts of February 19, 1897, | 
and March 4, 1909, is authorized “under the direc- § 
tion and supervision of the Librarian of Congress’’ 
to perform all the duties relating to copyrights, ° 
Copyright registration was transferred to the Lib.a- 
rian of Congress by the act of July 8, 1870. Of most 
artieles copyrighted two coples, and of some one 
copy, must bé deposited in the Library of Congress | 
to perfect copyright, 1 

Hours—The library biulding is open to the public 
all days in the year excepting 4th of July ana Christ- ~ 
mas. The hours are from 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. week- 
days, from 2 P. M. to 10 P. M. Sundays and holidays, 
and9 A. M. tol P. M. on Saturdays from June 15 to 
September 15. 

Linvurians Since the Inception of the Library— 
1806-1815, the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
(for the time being); 1815-1829, George Watterston; 


1829-1861, John 8. Meehan, 1861-1864, John G. 
Stephenson; 1864-1897 (June 30), Ainsworth ix. 
Spofford; 1897-January 17, John” Russett 


Young; 1899 (April 5), Herbert Putnam, 


be 


and scholastic abillty and “uthuumentsy By Puysteal 
vigor, aS shown by futerest in outdodr Sports or 
in other ways. No restriction is placed ona Rhodes 
schelar’s choice of studies. Tle may read<for the 
Oxford B. A, in any’ of the tinal Honor Schools, 
he may enter for. any one of the so called Diploma 
Courses, or, ii qualified by previous training, may 
be admitted to read for advanced degrees such as 
the B. Se., B. Litt., B. C..1., or Ph. Di 

An election is held each year in two thirds of 
the States of the Union. 

Application blanks and further Inforiaafion may 
be obtained from the officers of any college or 
university in the United States or from President . 
Trank Aydelotte, American Seeretary to the Rhodes 
Trustees, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa, 

Many scholarship und fellowship schemes have 
been modelled after the Riiodes Seholarship, im- 
cluding the Commonwealth and Davison scnolar- 
ships from England to America, and many s¢uelar- 
ships from American schools to American colleges | 
and universities. ss 


} ina 
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United States— Libraries; College Pensions. 


j oy 

Sprit the’ college eiyear! 1926-27, the average age 
at which teachers in receipt of allowances fromthe 
Carnegie Foundation chose to retire was.68.28, -Feur 
retiring professors were 65 years old, nine were 66 
five were 70, one was 75, and one was 86. Fort the five 
years preceding, the average age of retirement was 
66.8 years. 

From 1922 to 1927, fifty professors retiring at 
Columbia, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Princeton, and 
Yale served until an average age of 67.6. Those at 
Yale retired earliest, at 66.1 years; those at Johns 
Hopkins latest, at 68.4 years. 

eachers of science appear to retire younger than 
the average by about nineteen months. Four 
anatomists served their institutions until they were 
68.2 — of age, while 19 chemists retired at 66.6. 

Ali told, a total of 979 teachers have retired on 
allowances from the Foundation, and 469 widows 


| WHEN DO; ‘PROFESSORS WEAR QUT? 


THE U. S. 
PUBLIC, SOCIETY, AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN 
Libraries reporting 3,000 volumes or more in 1926 to the U.S. Bureau of ee Pp EES 
Po; Bks. 
Est. po) Pop. | Bks. po} 
* States. Libs. Volumes. |July ve Be. per lib.|100 p. |} States. Libs. Volumes. ne 1, BS. per li ib. 200 p. 
Gon ....|. 135] 3,836,253) 3,498,000. 109 
Oe. _ . | 5,469|140,402,069]117,136,000 sf 40 654,306 695,000) 38 
2 — 100} 1,360,727 7385, 
2,526,000 y 6 181,100 77 . 233 
"445,000 : 125| 1,659'350| _ 454, 365 
: eid 185| 4,571,459) 3,680,000: 12 
2 250,8 388. 64 
: 498} 14,715,257| 11,304,000 130 
2€. 74 961,481 :858 33 
Eo he 30 326 641,192 62 
5 io. . 245 ,012 ,600 _ 133 
3 da... eS re tee oe ee es 
ie 5 tah er 331] 8,289,785) 9,614,000 86 
8 Drea 121 }| RE. 72| 1,842,292 3 265 
4. 3,1: 5 122 1b 8G 52| 693,806] 1,826,000! 33 
oy 2 Az 13,925} 132]/ S. D... 45 552,618 $9,068! 0 
1,84 1'821,000| 17/019] 101 |) ‘Yenn.. 48| 1,240,325] 2,468,000 50 
1,223; 2,524,000! 37,671 48}|-Tex.... 9| 1,873,725| 5,313 
lis 1'919,000| 71,074] 40] Utah.. 51 614,892 514 pet 
1,84 790,000} 5,808]; 233}/ Vt..... 87} 1,047,099 352 97 
es. 363 {,980,000) 2878) 228 1| wacn.. | eel Leisaes| Teas 14 
Aas 5} 15,052,863] 4,197,000) 9.6 ash. 5 ¥ 5 
Mich... Bi 4'392.863| 4,396,000] 24,287| _99|| W.V 35] 671,915] 1,669,000) 104 
Minn...| 130] 3,131,001, 2,651,000} 2,039; 118)| Wis... 177| 3,621,594) 2,885,000 in 
Miss... 38 459,347} 1,790/6181 47,121 25 |), Wy s5. 16 5,924 36 og 
LIBRARIES OF 200,000 VOLUMES OR MORE IN U. S. CITIES. 
(From Data Compiled in 1923 by U. 8. Bureau of Education.) 
Volumes. City, State. Volumes, 
eee vie Galo ce. sc 614,249 | Madison, Wis., U. of Wis......-.--- 5atraeTN 311,000 
Ann Arbor, Mich.,U. of Mich............- 525,675 Milwaukee, W is., Lea ates Sicgehneces 5,947 
AStaemEer eT oor TOS... loa cee s Seem 205,000 Minneapolis, Minn, U. of Minn......550 3,000 
Baltimore, Md., Johns Hopkins U.......... 257,365 PAU 2s anaes eee nese. 380,932 
Pub. RESOGGc shane eke Oat 426,82! Nashville, Tenn., State. ........+es- aaes- 290,000 
x (Peabody Inst.) . . .210,839 | Newark, ee rr 
/--Renkeley Coat, in Ot Gault. 2 cei oes ve wring 511,259 | New Haven, Casas Yale U...... sweaiee 6 1,582,102 
Hosto! Pr AtHENREMBIY.. co. Pe oben t's °292°784 New York City, Pu bigut hips slaw te 6 cb wees 2,008, L00 
a ga Ua mee Nore test oh aa shes, © 1,284,094 B’'d EGue. ..5 6. .es scons 695,070 
ee PRB r emits: os iS oh See ae 219,948 ie = «Columbia U...2 2222 2...652820,000 
Brooelyn, Iam UP MDa resins, /s'e'm,0'ote etre = ape 983,705 ‘ 3 z Mercantile... iutseweue Seer hgs a 
Buffalo, N. Y., aR eet. ob eee eek 29, ee ee SE ee TS Mc Rat ernie rae coves 200, 
N as Bary ard pe ee egies 1,361,000 | Oberlin, O., Oberlin Coll... Se < wiere cette 245,787 
eeere ee : the Thawte ak a 213 000 Philadelphia, Booklover 8 Libr... bo Seeina 250,000 
‘hicago, Crersoabr Bee AataGiatehsiase Gia sierasd sais 52,335 (Phi TOG) 35 shen cin dae ¥ 
. ae DEEL Tiel a se Greil QO TORE a ae 406,499 Ly Libr. Co. of Phil....... 265,128 
Le JNO GiB Gai. SOIC a ReneS 1,289)525 3 U; obBean.. 3.4 q . 548,387 
6 NIM CHAO ST SH ash wins we csc aem seen 670,7: Pittaburwh, Per. o-. 6a as - 501,390 
MGINGIBMAGL PUD. ss is cece es tele cee eer eens Portland, Oreg., Libr. Ass . 348,07 
Cleveland, MP RIPIIE es ca Oujaicte Seas. outs 3 Princeton, N. J Prous . 525,93 
> Solumbus, 0 Mo, U oe Mo. Providence, R.. 1, Brown eer 
olumbus, O , State be 281, 
i m St Louis, Mi cat, State P bebe 
Denver, Colo., Pub. t. Louis, Mo., j 2 
Detroit, Mich., <n - . We ash. . 225,000 
Evanston, il., & . Western St. Paul, Minn., Pub.. . 308,600 
Fresno, ‘Calif., Pub......... Salem, Magss., Greg. State... .! - -200,000 
Grand Rapids, Atte it, aoe San Francisco, Calif., Pub.) ........0. 010: 300,242 
Harrisburg, Pa., State. ‘ See Se ay Septtle; ‘Wash Pah. nc 5). ca wep ee ring Sie 357,794 
Pansfords'Gonn., State... ....sscaccsscseas Topeka, Kan., State Hist... (i217! 2 aone see 
hg ed ENG Rie isis wece eres hele wattiemms Urbana, Il., Ur, Of TN oe ee a ee 541,942 
Ithaca, N. e aoa ea ani wala chia .bccts eels 5. Washington, D.C., Pub... . 0... oul... aa. --248,764 
MeICHME NEN EUD. .. cviee nv edeccns ever 3 s cr Congressional. ..,,...3,089,341 
Jersey City, N gn at Moras chica wha x cov mil, oO LO a 5 House of Reps..... Prey gre te) 
POMRORVOMGY SIVEO: PUD... si wee cae ccc ches 350.626 it Bente. oss Peto 250,000 
Panein hire SR ATGAME EIT, 5 doy es vce 255,000 hy te Geolog. Survey......... 200,000 
fo Rook, DB MOMOG Cie cc ole voy me co ) EOD, COO! a -! Army War Coll... 2.5 200,000 
Toe “Angeles, Calif. tbe COLO) oc d.o. So els 489,068 . « Sa A Gen’'l.. . 304,980 
“ * Pe (GOUDBY) i cle tee 368,852 * Pub. Docs. en ae 350, 
2 ah Pipperny SOBOOL)). cigs ty 333,078 - cE Smithsonian Inst... .._.. »350,000 
Lonisvil aes BUDac. bapa pyr vas tus bap gee,Goe qe MALO CR ek, MGS, SAUDIS. eases cranes oan ede OOS 
Madi 180) Ff Wis Byate EEN OCs ict iene 224,300 ah 
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have received pénsions. 

Atlowances and pensions in force at the end of the 
year Bumbered 809. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 


Teaching, during the twenty-two yeara of its cor and 


has paid out in retiring allowances to 
Lact! jons to their widows over $15. ,, 2 Su 
whic 
Foundation by over one-third of a million dollars. 

ane Vee resources of uy Foundati 


$12,428,000 


oe of retiring annuities, and shin 800% a8 on emer: 


gency reserve. « 


exceeds the permanent oHswanere of the 


t @ Division of ‘eauceeiiaa ag ender, 


NATIVE 
ULATIO: 


POPULATION, 10 
, YEARS OF AGE 
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ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES BY STAT 
ES « 
(By the Bureau of the Census; an illiterate is one who cannot write In any ten ° 


4 


WHITE Por-| _ FOREIGN-BORN _ 
N, 10 YEARS | WHITES, 10 YEARS |NEGROES, 10 Ywars— 


tpsng AND OVER. OF AGE AND OVER. | OF AGE AND. OVS5R.| OF AGE AND OVER, 
fe , rotal. eacaabas ea Total. —— es.| Total. |Illiterates.;} Total. j|Llliterates. 
Alabama... 278,082) 1,038,602 
275,082 ,038, i 892 ivé a 
Arizona. . 152/875} iostal pave) eee 
74 1,145] 363.403 79,245 
7} 69.768 33.391 1,579 
: 14,224 9,909 619 
63,131 17,441 1,078 
3,373 24,598 ‘700 
1,728} __ 93,782} 8,052 
i} 2,657| 258,449 55,639 
: j 5, 861} 896,127] 261/115 
Ae |. 30 oor 131998 1 308 1 hs 
é 24,325| 30,907 ‘998 57,205 0,476 
ee ate weneeeeees 138, 143 | 17,555] «68,361 ‘A76 
ae 672, 11,004 15,902 1,283 
Hansas..-....+..- 8, 11,291 48,166 4,228 
Kentucky........- 14 2)244| 192.657 40,548 
ates Sea 34, 9,707} 536,350) 206,730 
Maine... -..--+. rig 11,604 1,091 64 
Maryland... -.- 13,575| 194,825 35,404 
Riessnohusetts en 2, 135,720 37,613 21565 
Gl aa 24, 70,535 52,139 2/203 
Minnesota eae S52 0, 26/242 7.776 “241 
at ee 5; 1,0: 703,627| 205,813 
Missourl.........- 17, 152,861 18,528 
OUEADS.. wo 2-3. : Dy 1,450 87 
Nebraska... 2... .< 012.555 9 11,489 555 
Nevada..........- 63.905 se "318 ts 
New Hampshire... 361.930 13 490 teh 
New Jersey....... 2494246 111 96,701 5.95) : 
New Mexico... +: 267.592 7 5,362 "Ses : 
ewe Works 2.5... - 389 171,303 5,033 
North Carolina... 67% 545,542 133,67 “ 
North Dakota. 470.210 129,951 7.2: 405, “16 . 
Ohio. .>... 4.624.456 33.726| 669,924 84 157,912 {2,715 
Okiahome 1,513,951 0,418 39,020 5,456] 114.536 14,205 . 
Oregon 638,987 1,990] 100,672 5,172 1,893 gs ’ 
Pennsylvani 6,769,322 38'870] 1,3711402| 258/812] 240/027 14,62 Ss 
Riode Island 483.7. 2,255) '171,032 28,169 192 at 
- South Carolina 1,219,316 38,742 6,327 291| 618,928] 181,422 ; 
South Dakota. 82,195 1,490 81,781 3,848 67 35 
Tennessee......... 1,777,762 101,80! 19,297 1,263] 354,426 79,522 ; 
SROKA cdhet «+ +» | 3,556,614 80,643] 332.955] 114,417] 572,719] 102,053 f 
DATE aes eens, 331,530 925 55,724 3,504 1,27: 59 
Vermiont,.:....... 284,472 4613 2,701 4,837 454 28 ‘ 
Drea acs ee ss 1,748,86: 70,475 30,325 27150! 520,657| 122,322 
Washington....... ,101,929 2'379| 244,881 11,639 6,064 245 ¢ 
-West Virginia. .... 1,083,395 44224) 60,679 14548 68,3826 10,553 . 
Wisconsin.........| 2,069,567 10,449, 456,420 38,359) 456 182 a 
Wyoming......... 150,993 38 421| 24,762 2,235 1,251 C8 
63° 1,242,572 13,497,886! 1,763,740 8,053,225] 1,842,161 


Total, U. S....'82,739,315) 4,931,905 60,361,8 


ILLITERATES IN THE U. 8. BY RACES AND AGE 'GROUPS, 


THE PULITZ 


ability 


Pulitzer founded in 1889 the notable scholarshi 
that bear his. name. 
For a time the boys 
of the City of New York, 
preparatory schools at t 


Desirous of aiding a number of boys of exceptional 
to gain an education that would fit them for 
careers of leadership and usefulness, the late Joseph 


selected went to the College 
but the lack of suitabie 
hat time caused a new 


ersity.  __ IS ae 
‘In that year Columbia, in return for a gift of money, 


Native white] 
Native white, foreign or Forelgn-born 
All elasses. native mixed par- white Negro. 
parentage, entage. 
Division, sex, age. ae so 
{ Per Per ; Num- | Per Fer. Per 
Number. | cent.) Nureber. | cent ber, cent.) Number. | cent.| Number. | cent. | 
_ SS re arstele re ee 
United States, 1910... .| 5,516,163) 7.7 | 1,878,884) 3.7 155,388] 1.2 | 1,650,361] 12.7| 2,227,731] 30.4 
10 to 20 years......- 946,146) 4.7 265,457| 2.3 | 36,470} 0.8 142,868} 11.1| 485,083) 20-0 
_ 21 years and over. ..| 4,570,017) 8-9 | 1,113,427 4°3 |118,918| 1.3 | 1,507,493] 12.9} 1,742,648) 35 aap 
Urban, total........| 1,748, ei 128'937| 0.9 | 58,964) 0.7 | 1,157,524) 12.5) 292,974 ins 
- Rural, total........ 3°767,333|10 .1 | 1,249,947; 5.4 | 96,424| 1 A?) 492'837| 13.3) .1,834,757| 36.9 
United States, 1920....| 4,931,905) 6.1 | 1,109,875) 2.5 132,697| 0.8 | 1,763,740} 13.1 1,842,161 22 .9, 
Dales. 2S. ce ee 6 oe 2,540,209} 6.0 614,612] 2.7 | 70,095) 0.8 866,822} 11.7| 942,368) 23.5 
Femaies.......----- 2,391,696] 5.9 495,263). 2.3 | 62,602) 0.7 896,918] 14.8) 899,792 22 3 
10 to 20 years......| 598,794! 2.7 171,564] 1.3 | 30,339 0.6 56.595| 5.7| _ $29,174) 13.0 
21 years and over... 4,333,111] 7.1 - 938/311] 3.0.) 20,3581 0.9 | 1,707, 145| 13 .7| 1,512,987] 27 4 


ER SCHOLARSHIPS. 


undertook to carry ten boys a year, forty in all, upon 
its scholarship rolls without tuition fee. 

Still later, as the public high schools multiplied in 
number in the city, the scholarships were thrown 
open. to graduates of the high schools—those . of 
= a Queens and Richmond being later added to 
the list. 

fo the holders of the scholarships, never fewer than 
forty, a stipend of $250 each, available in any Ameri~ 


DS 


P seven years’ | can College of the first class, was annually’ paid by 
gous tor tn Bligh school and f ee ee eaeinaed ‘by ‘Columbia, Uni Sty ace 6 
ce : fou = Col ia} now continu y Columbia ve 
oon is Epahyeebouand ious terms of his will out of the income of a fund pro- | 
vided for the purpose. 


—_ ss 


< 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
NUMBER OF PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 1925-1926. 
State. ‘otal. State. js Total. 
Cont. U. 8./256,104 
Albena 6200 
ATIZE Sihidmans 525 
Ta ee 6,611 
Cabanas: =. 5,348 
Col... 2/888 
Conn. 2!!! 1,496 
Del... 444 
Bee | 2A 7 
Ga us| 6867 3,045||V. 1... .. 


Consolidated schools number 16,291 
One-room school houses, 161,531. 
in the table. 

Of that total, 215,439 buildings are used for elemen- 


cluded in the total 


‘Both are in- 


tary schools, and 9,583 for secondary schools, exchud- 
ing Arizona, Georgia, New York, South Dakota and 
the totals are not separated for 
elementary and secondary school buildings. 


Tennessee, where 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, TEACHERS, EXPENDITURES. 


(By U. S. Bureau: of Education. 


Private schools not included. 


Salaries 


tendents only.) 


cover teachers 


Pupils. 


Teachers. 


and superin- 


» 


' Eola ; "Total 
..5 to ; 
eae : FP Enrolled. |Aver.Att’d.| Male. | Female. | Total. ; Salaries. Expend. 
9,867,505} 6,144,143] 122,795 163,798; 286,593) $a 2 $78,094,687 
12,722,581} 8,153,635) 125,525 38,5 363,922) 140,506,715 
15,503,110] 10,632,772] 126,588 3,062 214,964,618 
15,688,602| 10,714,613} 126,491 431,783} 227,465,664 
15,917,385| 11,064,164} 120,883 441,819) 238,262,299 
15,999,717} 11,053,158) 116,720) 449,864 252,804, 
16,256,038] 11,318,256] 113,744 5,242 273,216,227 
16,468,300] 11,481,531} 110,532 460,269) 291,616,660 
16,641,970} 11,712,300] 109,179 466,063 307,765,659 
16,890,818] 11,925,672) 104,414 902} 481,316 898,33: 
17,061,962} 12,154,172} 104,495 90,968 95,463| 371,344,410 
17,506,175| 12,684,837] 108,300 98,153) 506,453 401,397,747 
24,360,888) 17,813,852} 12,827,307] 110.481 412,729} 523,210) 2 426,250,434 
24,745,562! 18,035, 18) 12,871,980) 110,328} 423,278) 533,606) 2 446,726,92 
25,167,445| 18,182,937) 13,302,303} 114,559 432,730) 547,289 482,886,793 
25,587,331| 18,609,040] 13,613,656) 113,213) 452,270 565,483 21,546,375 
26,002,153] 19,153,786! 14,216,459} 114,662 465,396} 580,058 555,077,146 
26,425,100} 19,693,007| 14,964,886 118,449} 485,85 604,001} 345,006,44 460.78. 
26,846,976| 20,351,687| 15,358,927 123,038] 499,333] 622,371] 364,789,265} 640,717,053 
27,686,476, 20,853,516) 15,548,914) 105,194) 545,515 650,709} 436, 763,678.08 
27,728,788) 21,578,316} 16,150,035 95,654! 583,648) 679,533) 613,404,578/1,036,151,2 
28,627,201] 23,239,227! 18,432,213] 118,085 604,891) 722,976) 860,952, »080,67 1,296 
29'345,911| 24,288;/808| 19)132}451| 127,605! 630,816| 758,421) 949,877,46511,814,743,936 
29'705,264| 24,650,291| 19,838,384| 131,164) 646,781! 679,533/1,006,408,53 ,946,096,912 
..| 30.064,621| 24,741,468] 19,855,881] 138,810 CaP 814,169) 1,061,582,752]2,016,812,685 
‘ b : 
see ae 
COST OF PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION, BY STATES—1925-26. as 
————— wT nt ad 
Receipts. Expenditures. Receipts. Expenditures. 
Instruction. | Total, Exc. ‘Fotal, Exc. © 
Total. Debt Serv. Total. Instruction. | Debt Serv. 
Dollars. Dotiars. Doiiars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
Cont. U.S./2,171,844,689)1,127,008,565/2,016,812,685 99,492,906 47,453,415 92,280,267 
— — 077, 3,385,791 5,253,899- 
Ala, 18,212,229 10,648,563 17,304,956 252,717,029] 147,985,049 245,105,731 
iy 4,834,134 8,506,377 475,502 +937,9 34,691,669. 
8,753, 12 13,965,866 22,178,777 467,823 14,352,168 
72,519,995] 137,988,396 132,639,165 66,334,236 127,579,422. — 
12,836,208 6,549 547 32,495,307 18,522,509 999,229 
17,780,348 32,765,727 24,290,409 10,342,775 8,949,947 
2,147,760 3,632,661 194,295,662 93,591,813 169,643,289. 
5,812,424 9,290,353 12,870,, 605, 0, 208, £33 
10,259,080 30,0 16,530,646 9,769,698 16,058,366 
12,602,607/ 17, 17,965,652 207, 5, 129,260 
5,590,813 ao 19,256,253 13,393,035 , 001,486 
72,661,100) 238,% 64,459,035 »128,6 65,128,019 
32,581, 152 61,229,094 10,804,476 5,871,479 0,012,894 
29,416,121 53,280,065 5,159,140 2,916,434 025, 
21,676,511! 35,603,036 22,582,178] | 13,373,508) 21,755,438 
12,189,866 17,599,363 31,405,729 17,625,049 pte: 
10,443,748) — 19,741,168 23,136,748 '976,7 26,235,479 
aise) Staats “ara "E808 RGa] 45808 
447,905 ,078, 940, 
oer) Waa soo 2 mS, 
008, 932 447, +262 7 4 1 
29,485,670| 51,929,667 23,388 13,207 phat 
,945,370| 12,599,596 264,795 223,428) 264,79) 
*Bes40| | 11360687 3,847,008| 3,388770 36 
963, ,566, ; 6 3,355,7 p 
16,900,618 29,348,812 "740, 1 ree west ios 
1357, 1957,22 6,017,136 065,821 967.0 
3,795,767| __ 6,905,290 94, ae? tr ee Yrs 
Bxpenditures included $407,037,774 for new build- } $32,088,623 by Pennsyly 31,968,339 Thhin ~ 
ings and sites, and equipment, of which $52,352,344 | $24,212,244 by Ohio, $22,89: Sorte Morea ped 
was spent by New York, $41,163,268 by California, | $22,403,903 by New Jersey. ve ‘ 


1870-71. | 1879-80. | 1889-90. |1899-1900.] 1909-10. 1935-26. 
Continental U. S.. |4,545,317|6, 144, 143/8, 153,635] 10,632,772] 12,827,307 19,838,384]19,855,881 
107,666} 117,978 416,521 
ain 0 ieee 847 61,331 
46,600; 54,700 349.657 
64,286} 100,966 777.738 
62'683| | 73,546 es 
x D46 5, 
2,700] 17,439 eet 
10,261} 20,637 60,90 
5900] _ 27,046 250,355 
31,377| 145,190 513,017 
600 3,863) 94,16 
341,686) 431/638 1,104,830 
295,071} 321,659 B86, 503 
211,562| 259,836 445,925 
52:891| 137,669 357,041 
129866} 178/000 381,779 
,500| _ 54, 298514 
100,392] 103,115 7 131,520 
56,435| 85,778 134'400 214/104 
201.750| 233,127} 273,910) 366,136 7,631 
193,000] 240,000) 282,000) 355,226 703,808 
50,694; 78,400 : 234,224 150 
156,761 416.101 
187,024) 281,000 99,622 
,190 98,615 
14/300] 60,156 267,833 
1,800 5, 13,216 
48150} 48,966 62,57 
86,812| 115,194 689.835 
880 : 67,72 
493,648] 573,089 4,689,223 
‘000] 170,100 605.785 
‘040 ‘53 143.5 
432/452| 476,279 1,072,923 
Ss oe ee eae Be 444.3 
15,060 27,435 159'314 
567,188} 601,627 1,550,274 
22,485 27,217) 93,147 
44,700; 90,600) 147, 345,402 
Bente eerie ae ¢ 80,03 3338 
89,000} 208,528) 323, 363,953 53.2254 
41,000} 132,000} 291, 544,691 j 1 ou 772 
12,819} 17,178] 20, 5 69,246 "315,186 
100| _ 48,606) 45,887) 47,020| _ 52,104 54692 
77,402| 128/404) 198.290] 216,464) 259,394 424/693 
4 10,546) _ 36,9 74,717) 156,064 262,66) 
51.336] _91,604| 121,7 151.254 189,900 307,250 
& 56.000] 200/457; 309,800) 320,439 474/047 
im i, 


000 OC 
250 1,920 4,700 9,650 16,730 


STATISTICS OF WHITE AND COLORED SCHOOL POPULATION IN THE SOUTH, 1925-1926. 

ara 5-17 Per Cent Enrollment in Ratio of | No, of 
Years. of School Elem. and Sec- | Enrollment; Teachers. 
ondary Sch. to Sch. Pop.| 


Wh. | Col. 


White. 


Delaware. 
Distriet of ‘olumbia eee is 
Florida 


ROSH OM doin ener wo 
. babs 
SOOMNGURowWONOSIE 


Aaa iii oe 7,322,084 3,114,750! 70.2 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, NATIVE isd FOREIGN-BORN, 1920: 
NATive WHITE. 

— _ FonpiGx-PoRN 


gor ee ee 
NATIVE JFOR. oR MIXED WuHir 
PARENTAGE. PARENTAGE. 


P. C. |At’nd’ng. | B.C. C. |At'ndn.| P C. |At’nd’ng 
65.8 | 

0 
oid! 

ri 

wl 


ALI GLASSES. 


Aap Ppriop. 


: 2 | At'nd’ng. P.C.| At’nd’g. 
rs, incl. ‘ia, 373,976| 64.3 |13,418,814 
4 Mt 20 oe i 47) 64.1 | 6 784 


Oe eee te eee y , 


52 6 years..... 
eae ceacs 
ears ‘9 1 s 308,727| 34.5 
18 tn 90 yee oe Uigag.ool| 42 ia.8 ; eh a2'392 17.5 | 150,156] 11.9 | 26,7901 - 
e table Theans per cent. of ali children of that age and class. 


a 


oo 
QO 
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State. 


Ue phe) aah) 
SNe 


peer eee oe 


{ California......... 
Colorado. . 


New Hampsh 3 
New Jersey....... 
New Mexico.... 


sree 


City. 


' Akron, Ohio...... 
Albany, N. Y 


‘ 


to_ 1923-24, as sh 
officials 


are so utilized. 


States. 


Continental U.S . 


~ Use of schoolhouses 


CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


< 


Day Schools. 

City | Teachers. Enrollment. | Aver. 
School 2 | Daily 
Systems. Men. Women. Boys. Girls. Attend. 

2,872 40,060 298,770| 5,873,158} 5,841,073 

234 2,689 58,731 63,670 
136 1,058 21,853 
205 1,665 38,976 
2,94 18,529} 339,920 
388 3,100 61,20. 
610 7,614] 137,391 
53 508 9,278 
311 2,369 36,108 
197 2,789 55,389 
456 3,853 81,269 
165 899 18,677 
2,242 19,848} 424,631 
1,754 7,756| 157,965 
689 5,817 95,696 
645 3,973 75,348 
354 3,212 64,788 
220 2,870 58,381 
287 2,436 41,236 
555 3,466 71,219 
2,290 19,260} 349,448 
2,063 13,591] 253,589 
848 7,077 117,781 
98 1,406 25,982 
972 7,164 143,912 
60 ,009 18,510 
322 2,700 49,095 
15 130 2,343 
197 1,255 1,665 
1,765 14,666 78,441} 2 
57 427 60 
5,191 
316 
84 
2,949 
667 
374 
4,101 
269 
187 
104 
352 
1,240 
384 
88 
325 
72 
47: 
1,063 
46 


YEARLY COST OF EDUCATING A PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPIL IN CITIES 
(The figures cover total current expense in day schools.) 


Deiinite provision by law has been made in 32 
States for use of school buildings as centers for 
community activities, aad it is permitted in other 


SCHOOLHOUSES APPLIED 


in the United States as centers 
for social, recreational, and community pw 
increased 55% durin 
own 


the four-year period 1919-20 
y replies received from school 
addressed by the Interior Department, 
Bureau of Education, in a survey to determine to 
what extent school buildings throughout the country 


, 1926. 


City. 


Hartford, Conn........ 
Houston, ‘Pex fotos. as wn 
Indianapolis, Ind.,..... 
Jersey City, N. J....... 
Kansas City, Kan 
Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Louisville, Ky 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis 
fhe he oa Mi 
Nashville, Tenn 


City. 


Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Pittsburgh, Pa nisewer 
Portland, Ore. . 
Providence, R. I. 
Reading, Pa..... 
Richmond, V: 
Rochester, N. k 
St. Louis, Mo. ..5....- 
pt. Paul, Minn’. ) sae oy ea 
Salt Lake City,Utah ...|.' 
San Antonio, Tex... .. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash.... 
Spokane, Wash. 


New Haven, Conn 

New Orleans, La 

New York, N. 

Norfotk, Va fii. cc. a4 
Onmsha, Nevwies fo.0s 5 4 


TO COMMUNITY USES. 5 oe 


Two-thirds of the 722 places in which stand 
centers were A eee have fewer than 5,000 in- 
habitants each, but two-thirds of the 1,569 cent 
were in cities of greater size. vi ie 

0 reporting such use. 

Detr 


rposes 


ee te ee eee 
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PUBLIC PROPERTY USED FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL PURPOSES, 1325-26. 


, Sites and | | | Sitesand | Si +] 
é Ti eS : Sites and 
a — Al property. | eel buildings. | All property.)| State.) {Buildings. | All Property. 
mt. ellars. Dollars. || | Doltars. i i 
__-U-S. ")8,667,213,562|4,676.603,539 |Ma- |. ars. | geersosalis.c..| 30897503 
res Mass.) 168,212,778) 182, 504 ca 22'126,664 
: 39,245,531| 43,738,697||Mich.|...... | 2a0o17 o20lTenn|  asgae ses 
pArin. .|....... z::|  12,131,560)/Minn | 136,075,817 ||Tex 124,759,727 
: - 24,851,289] 28,443,757||/Miss..| | 36,737,6 22,382,473 
Cal...) 294,921/379/ 328.428,349|/Mo.. |. 128,080, 
| Golo..} 49,190/288| ~54,643/686|!Mont.| 27,1 "45,800,000 
peConn.|............ 83,352,004|/Neb.. 6 6.0 60,243,374 
ne con nee 6,912,068||Nev. || \ £6 56,133,129 
> 'D..C..| 20,981,000} 22;885.000}|N. H.: 16 2 “1 623 
..| 49;678,083} 53,370,802||N. J. | 212) 6! 11,380,530 
>.| 37,574,124] * 40,876,987||N. M- heey 86 2000 
Idaho | _17,879/356| — 20/897,820)|N. Y.. B25, 182,175) : 
Ul....| 297}508/349| 322/871/774||N. C.- $2,764,628)/S 33,000 
Ind,..| 145,840; 155,313,649||N. D.. 38,052,613 ‘ 
Fowa.-| 120,403,240) 129,470,931) Ohio. 171,083,252 "70,100 
meians.|o:.......... 74,382,427 -.|  67,464,127| —80,857,406|| 7,159,5 
Ky...|  30,476.067)  35,339.705||Ore. : “| Sosit7o0P | oe 
Lae 2375, 748, enn. 419,964,289 )|P.R.. 
| Me..-| 24,591,028) 27,420,035|!R. I. - 33,131,958 Wits) — e2'800 
4 PER CENT OF THE TOTAL POPULATION ENROLLED IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
; 1870—[1878- |1889—|1899—11909—|1919—]1925- || {1870—|1879—]1889— 
te. | Fi 80. |'90. |1900.| 10. | 30. | 26” || state. | 71 | 80. | 90. |1900. 10. | 20. 


6. 

2 19.8] 20. 

2 23.1} 16. 

0 24.) 23: 

3 8 38.2) 207 

a ee 5 9 0 14°65) 15. 
: 6 At 13 2} 20. 
6 3 8 22.6} 22. 
8 ‘4 6 36.6} 17. 
18 9 a 27.0) 28. 
‘8 3 3 26:0] 27. 
Y 9 ‘9 17.7] 19. 
2 ©] eae 7 he ae Raat Deane, mera 0 29.1). 27. 
aa! 9 '3] 21'6 19/3] 20 
‘6 7 41 18°3 1B 5} 29 
‘0 ‘4 13] 15.7 15 5| 16. 
3 3 "5| 21:0 28.4) 26 
e: ‘4 ‘7| 24:6 23° 1) 23 
= 3.0 ‘9 '3| 24/0 26.5] 26. 
2 2 7.3 ‘9| 21.6 22°2) 22% 
tz 57 6 ‘9| 26:4 26°31) 27 
3 :9 ‘8 ‘7| 19.2 17.5). i8 
6 a 5 ‘7| 20:0 21°9) 21. 
‘3 2 6 ‘0] 22:2 24°5) 22 
0 ‘9 ‘9 25.3] 24:2 23:7} 22 
NE " 6 20:9] 21:5 17.7) 18 
23:1 6 11:6] 15:7 22.2! 21 


a 


ACADEMIC DOCTORS’ HOODS. . 


_ Arts and letters White Music Pink Veterinary science Gray 
Theology Searlet, Commerce Drab Forestry Russet 
_ Law: Purple Physical education | Sage green Library science iemon 
Philosophy Blue Public health Salmon pink | Pedagogy ht blue 
Science Golden yellow | Engineering Orange Oratory filver gray 
Fine arts Brown Pharmacy Olive green Humanics Crimson 
_ Medicine Green Dentistry Lilac 


___ At college commencements and on formal academic 
‘functions the cap-and-gowned professors and doctors 
nt a colorful pageant with their varied academic 
is. These, hanging from the shoulders with the 
t reaching about to the knees, are of black silk 
d have each an edging of velvet, the color of which ; 
indicates the faculty as shown above. There is a | the color of the hood trimming. ? . 
distinct pattern for each degree. The width of the The Oxford or mortarboard cap, worn Yor each 
edging for the doctor’s hood is five inches, that for | degree, is of black cloth with black tassel, except 
_ the master’s three, and for the bachelor’s two. that the doctor’s cap inay,be of velvet with tassel of 
" "These hoods are lined with the color, or colors, of | gold in whole or in part. Unless local custom. de¢: 
| the institution granting the degree. Where there are | otherwise, tassels are worn over the left temple... 
two colors, a chevron or band of the second is used. : y : ; 
list. of the colors of the colleges and universities of Cobras. the. University of the South and: neral 
x United States was printed in The World Almanac and . Union Theologic: ‘emi : 
for 1927, pages 393-5.) ; 1 their individual codes, At Har- 
‘A Columbia University doctor of divinity, for in- 
stance, would wear a black silk hood four feet long 
' jined with light blue and white and edged with 
scarlet a Princeton doctor of law, one lined with 
( having a chevron of black and edged with } 
- purple and a Yale doctor of science, one lined with 
5 and edged with golden yellow. ; 
eee an aes matter ae become et od 
yhat con! in a commission represen h 
e of the leading collezes met and prepared a code | inception the wearing of cap and gown mar: 
hich has been adop by over seven hundred in-} formal admissicn of the licentiate to the body of 
itutions in the United States and Canada. }imasters. During this period the dress ot friars 
Under its regulations the bachelor wears a gown | and nuns. became fixed, and since the geholars 
plack worsted stuff with open or closed front.and | were usually clerics, their rebes differed li froma 
ong, pointed sleeves, the Oxford style of gown being | those worn by other church orders. Gradue lly 
wn popular in American colleges. The gown oi | special forms were set asidc for the university bod ies 
the master is made with open front and preferabl { and in modified stye are the costumes worn sodny. 


ends falling well below the knees and 2 sit: for the 
arms near the elbow. The gowD worn by the doctor 
is also of silk and with the open front, but has. 

bell-shaped sleeves, The front is faced with velvet 
and on each sleeve are three bars of velvet, black or 


@ 


earned degrees have the_ double “crowsteet” 


bhmonokeabnoe 


of silk. It bas Jong, closed sleeves with squared . 


* oD 
the breast of the gown and honorary dogrees wipe 


Cy yy 


i. 


ne hee 


= 


wet. ey foe ee ee 


ee a 
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STUDENTS IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND c LL 
——— ; Toray NUMBER. ee 
mie ee ee wena se YEAR. = Oe yeas 
v sae Men. | Women. 
OOS. 


“State: Male. |Femalej; State. Male. | Female; 


- Cont. U.S,|508, 714 312,338}|/Indiana..| 13,705] 8.015 
Towa....| 13,544 v 
” Alabama. 5,260} 3,208|/Kansas..} 9,975) 8,671/|N. 
. Arizona.. wale 794/|Kentucky| - 6,262} 4,804//N. 
~Arkansas.| -2'610| 2,142}|Louisiana} 5,140) 3,552||N. 


< California} 24,046) 17,375;|Maine...} 2,311 828)|N. 
 . Colorado. 5,636 2,739); Maryland} 10,170} _4,702)|N. 
- Conn... 5:907| 13190]|Mass....| 30,693] 13,915||Ohio. 
Delaware 376 293|'Michigan} 17,410) 8,226/|Okla..... 
- Dt.ofCol.} 9,530} 4,081)|Minn....| 13,771) 8,875);Oregon. . 
Florida..| 2,456]. 2,281]|Miass.. 3,264] 3,737}|Penn..,.. 


Georgia..| 83270! 5,985 Missouri.| 15,231 9,423 
Idaho.... 1,793] 1,531)/Montana. 1,921 1,151/|S. C 
Milinois.. .1 397509| 25/135||Nebraska| 8/325! 6860 


The totals in the above table exclude duplicates, | Graduate, 20,126 ae ee igi 12,213 women 
and are divided into departments as follows: fessional, 92, 228 men d 5,846 women; all 
-. Preparatory, 33,077 men, and 22,447 women; | 23,202 men, and 30, 335, women. 
Collegiate, 346,797 men, and 247,065 women; eae 
RECEIPTS OF UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. Av 
(including publicly controlled institutions; school year 1925-26; data by U. S. Bureau of Education.) 
Total. State. | Total. State. | Total. State. | Total. State. C 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. | 
hte = 72,032 conte Ps 135 Ohio... et Vass. < 


830,321 
60,023,710}) Tex 
, N 9,040/499) ah... 
13,125,117 ||N. D.. .| --17926,452|]| Vt... 2. Pee 
Total Feline included additions to endowments, amounting to $72,113,182. 


PROPERTY OF UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS, 1925-1 


, 


> &. Btate: 


Volumes | Value of | Buildings 


Volumes | Value of | 0 
in Library} Grounds. |(Inc.D’'rm.) State. : — 


in Library| Grounds. an 


‘umber. | Dollars. | Dollars. Number. | Doil 
“Continental v. alan sorosnlaoe toy s42 907,865,758] |Nebraska....... Epa 


44,725 
6,870,649! |New Hampshire. "8 920°000 6. 


1,385,228 000 
‘ 515,000; -1,634,500]} |New Jersey... .. 994,6: 2,525,620] 7 
" 515,523) _3,520,135]|New Mexico. ...|° 65,017 296,000] 580, 
% a ptr 3p too bet Nese wis rae 37,578,993 ]112,910 
" ‘ ,473,9% »521,84¢ orth Carolina, , 288) 4! 02: OLE 
2,330} 1,402,038} 45,064,463 ae Deke, <i ‘144, 961. Byrd ay ; 
2,2 310,685} _1,403,342||Ohio nie 
ye 1,933,613] 19,876,458|/Oklahoma....... 
‘ 2,599,300], 3,858,930) /Oregon, .... : 


3'727,408| 12'983'617| [Pennsylvania 
1392 Rhode Island... . 
South Carolina 


. Indiana . 2,469 20,817) 22,238,477| (South Dakota 
2: 
Maine. 1,961,419] 11,708,831||Vermont........ 
Rea 5,012 Wireiile 080s ee 3 
4,426,417) 48,040,556||Washington..... 
17,208,372] 65,363,606||West Virginia... 
Michigan. 1 9,823,145] 28,874,152||Wisconsin..,.... 
Minnesota . a: 879,471] 8,874,179] 25,415,985||/Wyoming....... 
eee 1,487,970 ,040,412)|Alaska.......... 7,279 
_ Missour 4,468,781| 26,807,449! |Hawali......... 38447) 


> 
FH 


+930 676,423] 4,261,174'|Porto Rico... es 16,300 


~ Furniture and Sar Were valued at $217,- | 694,222; New Y¥ 5 
REL dee ct sone vine ee Bia: aso} ahh "395, 013; Tmdls, $75,138,998, 0 0, 
mounte () aliforni 
which Massachusetts institutions owned $159,- | 311,831. By  Senraeh zea eae 
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vf THE PULITZER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


The School of Journalism at Columbia Uni- 

versity, founded and endowed by the late Joseph 
Pulitzer, opened in September, 1912, and a year 
“later entered its new building at 116th Street and 
_ Broadway. 
- __The Director is Dr. J. W. Cunliffe. There were 
_ 150 students in 1927-8. The school has a reference 
- library of 15,000 books, a file of fifty daily papers 
_ (American‘and foreign) and a ‘‘morgue”’ of 700,000 
newspaper clips, of which Dr. Talcott Williams's 
~ shoice private collection was the basis. 

Advisory Board—Nicholas Murray Butler, Co- 
lumbia University, N. Y. City; Julian Harris (1927- 
1931), Columbus (Ga.) Enguirer-Sun; John Lang- 
don Heaton, The World, N. Y. City; Arthur M. 
Bowe - (1927-1931), Brooklin Datly Eagle; Robert 
Lincoln O’Brien (1927-1931), Boston Herald; Frank 
*R. Kent, Baltimore Sun; Melville Elijah Stone, Asso- 
ciat 22, N. Y. City; Ralph Pulitzer, The World; 
) Soseph Pulitzer jr. (1924-1928), The St. Louis Post- 
| Dispetc®; Casper S. Yost (1926-1930), The St.Louis 
| Globe-Democrat; Rollo Ogden (1926-1930), The New 
> York Times; Alfred Holman (1926-1930), The San 
Francisco Argonaut, and Stuart H. Perry (1926-1930), 
a Adrian UMich.) Daily Telegram. 

: PULITZER PRIZES. 

a (Awarded, 1928, for work done in the year 1927.) 
| For the most disinterested and meritorious public 

” service rendered by an American newspaper during 
= the year—$500 gold medal to the Indianapolis 
5 Times for exposing political corruption in Indiana. 
} Previous awards: 1918, The New York Times for 
. fits publication in full of so many official reports, 
_ documents and speeches relating to the World War; 
bn? 41919, Milwaukee Journal for its campaign for Ameri- 
" canism; 1920, no award; 1921, The Boston Post for 
f its in’ exposure of Get-Rich-Quick Ponzi; 

1922, Tie New York World for its work in exposing 
: the operations of the Ku Klux Klan; 1923, The 


work 


“Memphis Commercial Appeal for “its courageous 
"attitude in the publication of cartoons and the 
handling of news in reference to the operations of 

the Ku Klux Klan’; 1924, The New York World 

for its work in connection with the exposure of 
the Florida peonage evil; 1925, no award; 1926, The 

Envyutrer-Sun, Columbus, Ga.; 1927, The Camden (QO) 


- Daily Nes. 
For the best example of a reporter's work during 
the test being strict accuracy, terseness, 
j aecomplishment of some public good com- 
ag public attention and respect—$1,000. No 


Previous awards: 1917, Herbert Bayard Swope, 
in The New York World on_con- 

German Empire during the World 

Oct. 15, and from Nov. 4 daily until 

at year: 1918, Harold A. Littledale, 

ing Post, for articles leading to re- 

ew Jersey prison system; 1919, no 


proceedings 
Association for the A 
in Cambridge, published 


“Dec. 27-30, 1922; 1924, 
story of the eclipse of the 
Bept. 10, 1923; 1925, in. duplicate to : 
Mulroy and Alvin ot Goldstein of the. Chiteago 
Datly News tor work in solvin; e Fra mnurdeé! 
vs ler, of the Louis 
Courier-Journal, for work on the trapping in Sand 
Cave of Floyd Collins; 1927 John T. Rogers of the 
St. Louis Po. it hg i y for sree leading to the im- 
peachment of U.S. Judge English. . 
~ For the A novel published during the 
year which shall best present the wholesome. at- 
mosphere of American life and the highest standard 
of American manners and manhood—S$l, to 
"Phonrton Wilder, author of the Bridge of San Luis Rey 
_ 4927, Louis Bromfield, author of Early Autumn. . 
- "previous awards: 1918, to Ernest Poole, author 
of His Family, 1919, Booth Tarkington, author of 
‘icent Ambdersons; 1920, no award; 1921, 
author of The Age of Innocence. 
ington, author of Alice Adams; 
‘author of One of Ours; 1924, 
arzaret Wilson, author of The Able McLaughtins, 
935, Ferber, author of So Big; 1926, to clair 
c , author of Arrowsmith (be declined the prize) ; 
1927, Louis Bromfield, author of Early Americans. 
For the best book of the year upon the histo of 
‘the ited States—$2,000 to Vernon ; Parting- 
ton, author of Main Currents in American Thoughts. 
Previous awards: 1917, to His Exceliency J. J. 


ease; 1926, William Burke M 


Jusserand, the French Ambassador, author 
With Americans of Past and Present Days; #918, 
James Ford Riodes, author of A History of ihe 
Cicil War; 1919, no award; 1920, to Justin H, Smith, 
author of The War With Mezico, 1921, to Rear 
Admiral William Snowden Sims, author of Zhe 
Victory at Sea; 1922, to James Trusiow Adams, 
author of The Founding of New Hngland; 1923, 
to Charles Warren, author of The Supreme Court 
in United States History; 1924, Charles Howard 
MeclHivain, author of The American Revolution; o 
Constitutional Interpretation; 1925, Frederle LL. 
Paxson, author of A History of the American Frontiez ; 
1926, Edward Channing, author of History of ine 
United States, Vol. VI; 1927, Samuel Flagg Benois. 
author of Pickney's Treaty. : 


For the best American biography teaching TLOUC 
and unselfish services—$1,000 to Charles ward 
Russell, author of The American Orchestra and 


Theodore Thomas. 

Previous awards: 1917, to Laura E. Richards 
and Maude Howe Elliott, assisted by Fhorence 
Howe Hall, authors of Julia Ward Howe; 1938, 
William Cabell Bruce, author of Benjamin Frankiin, 
Self-Receaied; 1919, to Henry Adams (post-obit), 
author of The Education of Henry Adams; 4920, 
to Albert J. Beveridge, author of The Etfe of John 
Marshall; 1921, to Edward Bok, for The American- 


Hamlin Garland, author of A Daughter of the &- € 
Border: 1923, to Burton J. Hendrick, author of 
The Lite and Letters of Walter H. Page; 1924, Prof. 
Michael Pupin, author of From Immigrant to In- 
ventor; 1925, M. A. DeWolfe Howe, author of Barret 
Wendell and His Letters; 1926, Dr. Harvey £, 
author of The Life of Sir William Osler; 1927, Hxsery 
Holloway, author of Whitman. 

For the original American play perfermed in 
New York which shall best represent the eaues- 
tional value and power of the stage in raising the 
standard of good morals, good taste amd good 
manners—$1,000 to Eugene O'Neill, author of 


Strange Interlude. ; 
Previous awards: 1918, to Jesse Lynch Willams, 
author of Why Marry?; 1919, no award; 1920, 
Eugene O'Neill, author of Y 
1921, Miss Zona Gale, author of Miss Zulu Bett: 
1922, to Eugene O'Neill, author of Anna. by 
1923, to Owen Davis, author of Icebownd: 
Hatcher Hughes, author of Hell-Bent fer Heaven; 
1925, Sidney Howard. author of They Knew What 
They Wanted; 1926, George Kelly, author ef Oretg's 
Rive. 1927, Paul Green, author of In Abraham's 

‘osom. 

For the best editortal article written during ihe 
year, the test of excellence being clearness of style, 
moral purpose, sound reasoning and power to in- 
fluence public opinion_in the right direetion—$600 
awarded to Grover Cleveland Hall—of the Mont- 
gomery (Ga.) Advertiser for his editorials en gangism, 
fiogging and racial and religious intolerance, 

Previous awards: editorial in The 


to Harvey 


York Herald, Nov. 11, 1921; 1923, to WilHam: Allen 
White for To an Anxious Friend, printed tn The 
Emporta (Kan.. Garette; 1924, The Posten Herald, 
Who Made Coolidge?; 1925, the Charleston (8. C.) 
News and Courter for The he ed of the Soult eee 
by Robert Latham); 1926, the New York ¥ for 
The House of a Hundred Sorrows. (written by Baward 
M. Kingsbury); 1927, the Boston Herald, for We Sub- 
mit (written by F. Lauriston Bullard). 

For the best cartoon published in any American 
newspaper during the year, the determimng. otatities 
being that the cartoon shall embody an idea made 
clearly apparent, shall show . good Gag tir igs 
striking pictorial effect, and shall be hel } to 
some’ commendable cause of public. importance— 

00 awarded to a: elgon, Reed a had ay His Shadow 

ner Grow Less in the Brooklyn Lage. ; ; 
aR Kirby of Phe 


1922, to Rollin 
World, On the Road to Moscow; 1923, 
1924, J. 0 


% New York Tribune; 


Ws 
for News From the Outside Wor! 
te York World; 1926, D. R. Fitzpatrick for the 


Post-Dispatch: 1927, Nelson Harding for Popping the 


Previous awards: 


$1,000 to Edwin Arlington Robinson for T: E 
s wards: 19. to Edwin Arlington 
Fie igns ‘St: Vincent Millay; 1924, 


fzation of Edward Bok (autobiography); 1922, 10 © 


New - 


Beyond the Hextzon; ~~ = 
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- Holy Cross, Coll. of. 
= .. .|Moscow, Idaho 


~ MacDonald puleae eee gees 
.| Milwaukee, Wis.. 
.|Cambridge, Mass. . 


Institution. 


Amount. 


- Dollars. * 


“Institution, 


Amherst College.. 
Beirut, Am. Univ. ofl 
Berea College...... 
Boston Univ. 
Bowdoin College. . 
Bradley Poly. Inst.. 
Brown University... 


Beloit College.... .. vel 


1 ie hie 
Boston, Mass Teenie 
.|Br nawiek, Me. 
Peor 1. 


Bryn Mawr College .|B 


California, Univ. of.. 
Carleton College.. 


3 Cierk Univ........ 


. ‘olgate Univ. . 


Colorado College? | 


*Columbia Univ... . 
Cooper JOLIN GS ie Aer 
Cornell University... 
Creighton Univ... .. 
Dartmouth Coll 


Durham, No. Car 
Atlanta, Ga 


. Baltimore, Md.. 


Hamilton College. 
Harvard University. 
Haverford. College. 


Towa, Univ. 0: 
Johns Hopkins Uniy. 


' Lafayette College= . 
Lehigh University. 


Tel'd Stanford Jr. U. 


ere Univ. . 
Inst. 'Tech.. 


. | Haverford, 


<1/Clinton, N. Y. 


Cambridge, Mass... 


Worcester, Mass... - 


Towa City, Iowa.... 
Baltimore, Md..... 
Easton, P: 
Bethlehem, 
Stanford Univ 
Quebec, Can, 


. has Aree Cn. 


Michigan, : 
_ Middlebury College. 
Minneso 
F ‘Montreal, 


, Univ. of. 
niv. de.. 


Middlebury, Vt. 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 
Montreal, Can.. 


7,282,664 


SSEISS 
COM Oaroe 


Sei 


The rise and spread of universities in Europe was a 
characteristic of the Middle Ages. For a long time | founded in 1 
these institutions were ecclesiastio. 

When they began to specialize, there was a separate 


niversity of Moscow was ‘founded in 1755 Pe in the 


press Elizabeth, and the University of 


Aiea 
ae ag as was founde 


faculty for each great branch of instruction. 


ie Tpsata, 0 me ancient capital | in i400. 


BE. Reeotie in 1819 by Czar Alexander I. 


Mt. Holyoke Col. - 
New York Univ.. 
No. Dak. Agri. Coil. 


Northwestern Univ.. 


Oberlin College... .. 


Penna., Univ. of... . 


Pomona College. .. 
Princeton Univ... . 
Queens Univ..... 
Radcliffe College 
Redlands, Univ. of-. 
Rensselaer Poly. In.-. 
Rice Institute... .... 
Richmond, Univ. of . 
Rochester, Univ. of 
Rose Poly 
Rutgers College 
Simmons CGC eee 8 
Smith College. . 
Southern Meth. 1 
Stevens Inst. Tech. 
Swarthmore Colleg 
Syracuse Univ. 
Texas Christian 
Texas, Univ. of. < 
Toronto, Univ. of... 


Tulane Univ.......: 
Union College...... 
Vanderbilt Univ... 
Vassar College. .... 
Vermont, Univ. of. . 
Victoria College... 
Virginia, Univ. of... 
Wake Forest Coll... 
Washington, St. Coil. 
Washington Univ.. 


| Washington, Un. ot. 


Wellesley College. . 
Wesleyan Univ. . 
Western Reserve Un. 
Williamette Univ. . 


Yale University . . 


BECINNINCS OF FAMOUS FOREICN UNIVERSITIES. 
The oldest Pepewsn university is that of Sala 


The University of Copenhagen, Denmark, ag 


other in 1479. 


te—The dat 


universities, 


MEDICAL STUDENTS IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Collége 
Session 


Fresh-|Sopho- 
men | mores |Juniors/Seniors| Totals 


4,063 
at 
4,006 
3,932 
3,105; 
3,117 
3,521 


18,164 
tis 1016 

16,509 
14,913 
14/022 
13.764 
13,630 
12,930 


1919-1920 

1920-1921 
1921-1922 
1922-1923 
1923-1924 
1924-1925 
1925-1926 
1926-1927 


a Cambridge, 


es of founding of the nee ns: 
United State3 and Canada will 
be found in the tables of American Re 


pho- ’ 
men | mores |Juniors Seniors Totals 


ne | a | | | | 


SS eet ie 
.|So. Hadley, Mass...| 3 
.. |New York, N. a geal 


Oberlin, Ohio 
Philadelphia, P: 
.|Claremont, Calif. 
.|Princeton, N. J.. 


Mass. 
Redlands, Calif. 
+ Ne 


ee 
eee 
& 


ee pike 
BS ae 


DIP RO je 
S 


2 : 


Richmond, Va... 

Constantinople, Tur.) 

a N.Y. 
Terre Haute, Ind 


heey 
= 
eas 


.|Boston, Mass. 


oOnmonw 
NAO 
msc 


San os 
3 


Toronto, Can. 


:|Hartford, Conn... . 


Medford, Mass..... 
New Orleans, La.... 
Schenectady, N. Y.. 


.|Nashville, Tenn... 7. 


Poughkeepsie. Nik 
Burlington, V snes 
.|Toronto, Can...... 
Charlottesville, Va.. 
Wake Reet BIE OE 
Pullman, NK: 
. |St. Louis, Com ae 
Seattle, Wash. . 

.| Wellesley, Mass: 
Middietown, Conn. 
ey erie nhio.... 


“UR 90 obo 


+ 


art 


“ment. of the Interior. The number of students Is of 
those studying for degrees end does not include 
those taking extension courses or cxsual courses | 
Ap the summer schools. The number of teachers | 
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leading te degrees. 


oe - AMERICAN CGLLECES AND UNIVERSITIES. 
m, This list is based on the 1928 Education Directory ; is for the regular courses 
of the United States Bureau cf Education, Depart- | 


The data are from questionnaires returned by 
the institutions in the year 1928. 

The abbreviations following the names of the 
colleges SECICaEe: G; 
tension courses; 

Colleges arkcd a star (*) are land grant colleges 


co-educational: i, has ex- 


summer school; W, women only, 


a = 
it | Year 
th Name. Location, /Organ.| Governing Official. 
Abilene Christian (C., E., 8.).. q Abilene, Peet to. te 1905 |Batsell Baxter... 
Brooklyn, N. Y....-. .} Frank D. Blodget 


Adelphia (W., 5.) 
drias 


Adrian, RAMS re ored 
Decspar Gh... s./6. 5. 
Akron, Ohio 
hoyle URN Montevallo, an 
-jAuburn, Ala. 
Tuscaloosa, 


oll. of (E., -|Montgomery, Ai: 
Riceee kext. Coll. ‘Soh. er Raines G )|College, Alaska . RE ger 
ean a (W.). nee Haven, Conn... aa 
| Oa eee ee a ae 865 
1856 
1836 
ees 1815 
2 tls 5 ce misiee es s.cnf Are, IWMIER.....-.-» 1887 
Phos 1921 
1893 
setae are 1821 
ae ates 1910 
Picts teckio 1853 
esha 1885 
kansas. ‘C2. 3 eee 1872 
*Arkansas, Uniy. of (C., E., 8.).. 1872 
Armour Inst. of Techn (8.).-cs2+.-|Chicago, Il.....,-..- 1893 


3 (C., S.) 
Gieek. 
Baylor 


.. ee ior niv. G;, fs 3 eee 


Beirut, Amer. Univ. of (C.)...---- 


rown: Univ. 
_ Brown Univ., 
[3k ee we 


ifornia Christian eS 8.) 83 
California Inst. of Tec! 

alifornia, Univ. of (C., E.. Ss 
hee seh (Gi)... 


Harlan L. re 
J. R. MeCain. 
George F. Zook . 
O. C. Carmichael. 
Bradford Knapp 
George H. Denny. 
Walter D. Agnew.. 
Charles E, Bunnell. 
Sister Dolorits....... 
John L. Seaton...... 
Clellan A. Bowman... 
Boothe C. Davis..... 
James A. Beebe.....- 
H. M. Crooks... .i.<. 


Arthur Stanley Pease.. 
Miss A. D. Denmark.. 
Arthur E. Morgan.... 
Dr. Homer L. Shantz. 
Bs TUCK. 2 Pe 
John Clinton Futrall. . 

.M. hag bos ene sie o's 
Akers.. F 


George Sverdrup. 
Gustav Andreen...... 
Rev. James H. Griffin. 
Orrin Roe Jens one eae 
T. 8. Clyce,. ie acees 
Wallace ‘Sruce Fleming 
A. B.S 
Howell A. King 

V.C. Gildersleeve(Dn.) 
Clifton Daggett Cr 
Dr. Paul F. Voelker.. 


S. P. 


irvine Maurer 

. B. Antisdel, . 
Wn, aq, Hutchins. .... 
Aquila Chamlee...... 
Erast F. Pihlblad.. 


Edgar B. McEuen 
Guy E. Snavely.. 
L. T. Lowrey. 

Samuel K. Mosiman. . 
James H. Dolan.....- 
Daniel L. Marsh..... 
Kenneth C. M. Sills. 
Frederic R. Hamilton. 
Haywood J. Peart 
Paul H,. Bowman.. 
Franklin 8. Harris. - 
W.H. P. Faunce...» 
Wm. H. P. Faunce.; 
(Marion Edwards Park, 
A. J. Ransom. « s/ss0 , 
Emory W.,Hunt..2. + 
Samuel P. Capen. 
BH. L.. Jones ai. ++ 
Robert Judson ‘Aley.. 
aon hur BradeD,s,.--.- 

obert A. adenikan . 
agonal eS Campbell. 


D. 
Thomas S. Baker. . 
William A. Ganfield.. 


Mother M. A 
Rt. Rev. T. J. natal. 


ie a 


7? a a ee 


he 


ce te tee. 
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‘ Name. 
a - Cedar Crest (W.)... .|Allentown, Pa........ ¢ ¥F. 5 Z 
; Cedarville (C.) . ville, Ohio...... B4 R. MeChesney.. f * | 
4 & pCentral (Os! Sis e'eieis ove oe 0s oie | CMA, LOWS ci5'5 00's « oni 1 joha Wesselink . SATS . 
- Central (C.,.S.).....-e2e0++eee-s | Payette, Mo.......-- 1854 : 3 : 
aa + Central ct (C. as »...| 1864 |Ira-N. Chiles....-. 
$ +, Centre (GC: B.)..... 5 Of 7 Vent an 
-Charleston, | Coli: OLCH. se eatie 3 
Shattanooga, Univ. of (C.,_E., 8.).. Ti . ~ BOW. fecne as 
hicago, Uniy. of (C., E., 8.)-...-- Gass i ar. | d. e 
SCWICOPA EW foc oie ce weed ececoenes . 50. a6 |. Cr BY, oe eee ae 
a Sere n Awa. thes. 9 e ec, oh 5 eure ote nL ) No. F 3 be ae aie 
‘ Mincinnati Univ. 0 ‘incinnati, Ohio...... mets 
: Gitadek THE. .4.-20 acer tee tees oe ; Bi eer 2 IGol. Ov Jo-Bend =. a2 2 


City of Detroit, Seg ofthe {C-. E., 8.) | Detroit, Mich. Wliford L. Coffey... .- 

City of N. Y,, Coll. of (Pt.C.,E.,S.) |New York, N. ¥..:-.. Frederick B. Robinaon| 15,000 
City of- id Univ. of ue (C., "s) Toledo, Ohiowwor sss: 84 oe gs J. Stee ee 1,868 
Clark Univ. (Part C., E., S.)...... Worcester, Mass...... Wallace wood. 

Clarkson Mem. Coll of Tech., Thi 8. Potsdam Ni Yo. sh... Cart Mtichel TAntIeaE) 
*Clemnson eis RY Se ears oles y toll. . Car. Enoch Walter Sikes... 


Colgate Univ. Deu SAE aCE cress ote 
Colorado (C SR eee 
Golo. Sch. of” Miinibs (S.). A 
*Colo., State Agri. Coll. Cz Soli Solos. 22 PEER TANS fee siete tec ae “ 
Colorado, Univ. of (C., Tage 

Colorado Woman's. 
Columbia (E., 5.). 
— Columbia Uniy. (C 
Columbus. S 
‘Concordia C. Seite IN Bera wos 
*Connecticut Agric. (C., E.)....:. 
Connecticut Coll. for Women..... 


. ssl... [Sioux Falls, So. Dak... 2 
Moorhead, Minn.,....| 1891 |J. N. Brown......... Hs 
1881 


New London; Conn...| 19117 |... 2... 024. ee ewe eee 
Spartanburg, So. Car. 5 a allt 
New York, N. Y...... 


a, N. A 
‘of shoe CO, ae Ae _N 5. Weldon m,cen.e 
Creighton Univ. Care ee EE. 8)).% i E 
Culver-Stockton. (C., S.)....-..0.- , * : [god . RE ntlee 
Cumberland Univ. om sate. «a ates sacl R482 
2. Wesleyan Univ. Su Baba 
Daniel Baker (C., S.).....eee eee 
is Pay-sgis) UL Oe ee Oot PERS tree 
ae tee Sd a sate Tita gt neelels sub e's ri Yo.-Car...< . J. Martine. 20.5 
Davis & Elkins (C.,E Wa Vays os é 
Dayton, Univ. ot (., “8. ‘ 
‘Defiance (C.,.8.).......... 
*Delaware, Univ. of ACE E 
Denison Univ. (C., 8.) . Granville, O 
_ Denver, Univ. of (c. mn 8) Denver, Colo. 
' De Paul Univ. (C., E., 8. Chicago, Il. . 
DePauw Univ. (C., E i .|Greencastle, Ind 
Des Moines Univ. “G. ..-|Des Moines, Iowa.... 
WORSRAOMN Cs ahs tras ees bere Oe : HO PAR. heres e 


MUR OEAN. (Oc, Pc i etncs ee ewes € AON, Noddccges se 5 | 

, “Drexel Institute (Gg BAe s Tax nes vow 2 |Kenneth G. Matheson. 
. Propate REDE SEY Gg Ot cas Viale oy 0. oh aeeweteh Loe ae ¥ 

MPU. CGD iss Wien eA vay ew deen ee Spri is jal. |: 

ees aree _ (C., E., 8.)....)/ Dubuque, Iowa. ..... «Be 3 a 
Duke U Univ. ( (oF eat dais DIO awee 5 ete , ROW cake ee 


en - M8). Se Gti feasie'sS 3 aa 

DAE AOUAITSG isis tes wlan sise WWW Ue teeees Elmhurst, ml sit hice 
Blon (@)... 5. Blow Gi iM ’ 

om Deline sci aie ree eeeeenreces on college, No. Car. 
ByamEaeL Mistonery (0:8)... (Berner Mask. : 
ED S10) errien 8, Micl 5 
“Timony ana Eonry (C.,8.)\)...000. Emory, Va... .++s ee 
Iemory “Ghiv. (B. 8.) Ca tees . JAtlanta, Ga........ 0% 


Fee ee 


i ranklin and Miafshali. ;,|Laneaster, P 

pends ee yer oe : e ‘ ‘§. oa Wichita, ican Rll 
Purman Univ. (Par .|Greenville, So. Car, W. J. McGl 

Gallaudet (for the Deaf) (C.)......|Washingto: pease. 

Galloway ae oe 4 mic . . Tat deaeay eet = ee ak ee 


MERE W ED \CGri, Miley (Eda) eras atl ek steel pao 
George ae Uniy. (C., 8.).. 


Washington, D. G.... st 
Washington, D. C., 
Atlanta, Ga... ca 


~ (@) The figures dep Columbia University include C essic! 
College, Teachers‘ College, and College of Pharmacy = ava coi a 
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Year No. of | No. of 
f Name. Location. Organ.| Governing Official. |Stud’ts.| Teach’s 
‘s Georgia State (WS). 2. -..----- . Milledgeville, Ga 1889 |J. L. Beeson (Acting) 
a, Univ. of (C., E., S.)... 2 785 |Chas. wh aaa 
1832 |Henry W. A. Han 


_ *Georgi 
ee Gettysburg ‘agp Oy, 2 &).; 
Cy B.; $) 


Taceland (Cc 

Grand Island ae E., S.). 
Greenbrier i 8.) 
_Greensb boro 


rae 
rns RARE (C.). 
Hamilton 


tford 
*Hawaii, Univ. of (C., E., a vs eon 
Heidelberg (Cc, 
Hendrix (C 


Howard (C., 
Howard Shiv 


s. 
EeAahio; Coll: Of (C.)...0..5-0s0e00- 
*Idaho, oe: oe (GC. B.S) \.s0.< 
Miinois BE ratelsay sos are sisters 3 op pore 


 *Tilinoi Orly GEAG. Bore o% u’e oe 
Tilinois 
Tilinois 


esleyan Univ. 25 ae 


; 4 Ss. 
*lowa State C. of A. & (C.. 

Iowa, State Univ. of (C., E., 5.). 
Iowa Wesleyan (C., cee 

Irvin, CW. 


‘ 
Kansas as eeran Univ. Ce rite 
, Univ. of (C 

ee A Sey By 
: Pee 


Berger (ru ‘awe es "es ae 1896 
: Hee Onin 


‘|Lineoln tenty. Past go, 


Hy ebevagewess 


Daniel y Reidy... ... 
Charles W. Tenney... 
Sanford C. Yoder..... 
William ba Guth..... 
RS Se 2 fre ee See 
John M. Wells. : 
French W. Thompson. 
Rev. 8. B. te aarp 
Leslie R. Marston . 
David M. Ramsay.. 


Weir C. Ketler. . 
Raymond Binford . 
I. S Meer se 


% illiam W. Comfort. . 
David L. Crawford . be 


Miner L. Bates. . 


Murray Bartlett...... 
Matty L. Cocke...... 
Rey. = ) a a 
Joseph H. Apple..... 
E. D. Dimnent...... 
James S. Luckey..... 


G. P. McClelland... .. 
Sister ide haa 5 


L J. G 
William L. Bryan. 


(Louis H. Hubbard.... 
Edward J. Klemme... 
gta ~s Doggett. . 


L. B. Bowers. . ove 
Frank LeR: McVey... 


aR Lane: «oe 
Brother Dorotheus. 
Henry M. Wriston. 
George D. G 
Charles R. Richards. « 
aay. Lyman ig 
. Schaeff 


tn 
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Name. Governing Official. 


we fe 
Lindenwood Eomale: We . ee vin obs EO: 5 %s.cp ce 27 jJohn L. Roemer. . 
Linfield (C., Be De Fie a5 
Little Rock’ @y: SMR tee irre te 
Livingstone ap E.,. 5.) . Le 
Long Island Untv. (C,. i, 8). nities aaa 
Pak eS (W., va Se 3.).....-.]Loretto, Colo......... 
Loultsi C., Prato 0 
Houlstana Poly. Inst. ee at, “agi! 8h Oe ate . W. Bond... 
sia a Vv. an Ge 
. [ec eS. y : T. W. Atkinson (Actg.) 


and Mech. Coll. (C., 
Louisville, Univ. of 8 J. L. Patterson (Act.) 


Lowell Textile ine. (Cs - ap 95 |Charles H. eae: 

- Loyola (part C., E.). Es 2 |Rev, Henri J. Wiesel. . 

; Loyola UEIYe (C., E. ‘3. E 5 * Robt. M. Ss 

ee Luther... rele e 3 

= Lynchbur r(C eer Se ae 03 15. T. T. Hundley. . 
ees {St. IMUM T i. *or6 = SS jJohn C. Acheson... .- 
*Maine, y. of iC. E., 8). r [oe es Siw © Ss poe 
Manchester sc 8)... . ..[No. Boe 5 |Otho Winger. . < 
Manhattan... erg 1 eM ccwcat ers Brother Cornelius. 
Marion (C. Saat Si . 


Marquette a a E., 8). 
Marygrove (Fn E., 8 ee 


Marymoun 
- Maryville 


t 


‘lc ambridge, ke 


eae (Cc. -|Lebanon, IL.. 


2 
g 
é 
q 
E 
< 
2 


Meredith (W.) ween [Relelgh, No. Car... =: 

Miami, Univ. of (C., E.).........-]/Coral Gables, Fla... -. 

Miami Unly, (C., S,)........ Oxford, Ohio......... f 

Mich. Coll. of Mining & Tech. (E. }{Houghton, Mich.. .. .. 5 wm. 

*Mich. State Coll. of ont and 

Appiled Science (C., E., 8. .JEast Lansing, Mich. . . 57 jRobert S. Shaw. 

Michigan, Univ. of one E d - : Clarence C. Litth 

. Middlebury (C 8. : Paul D. Moody. 


Neve s 
Midland y= oo Ded osee We heres dene 
aie de ate Wenteeee ss iat 


STS Wie bie 'aface sia ave nlacere lek [oie of e 

Millsaps (C., E.,'S.).......+++-..-| Jackson, Miss,,......] 1892 1D. M. Key...... 
VMATGOI HOD Se oy cc cies one eee | MLIEOR, NVISC. . 62018 sy, oi 
Milwaukee-Downer (W ay: Fart : aoe 
Sipe renee Univ. of (c. «+. ../Minneapolis, Minn.. er ok 

iss. Agri. and Mech.. ... +... /Starkville, Miss... 

ississippi (E., S.)............-.-/Clinton, Miss.........] 1826 |John W. Provine..... 
Mississippi State (W -. Columbus, Miss... .. >|) 1884 1h (CSP ant... costes oe 
Mississippi, Univ. of (C., = .]Oxford, Miss... 


Mississip Senet ° ee 
*Missourl, Univ. of 
Missouri valley S- oe 
Monmouth (C. < 

*Montana State xe 
Montana State Sch. ai Mines (C.)5 
Montana State Univ. (C., ¢ 


.. Hattiesburg, Miss. f 


Ss orge H. Mack 
. MeMichael 


WOrayiaMnns ale ca... <sire ede eles < ; St . Taylor Hi mation. 
-Moravian Sem. (W,).....-.6. 066 Risk wares Bawin J. Heath .. 
Oo ee ae a mans Sk x a ehelits John Hope.. 
Morningside (0), .) 8) cs ssc. vcs. |Sloux City, Iowa... penn. Spenoet. 
orris Harvey (C., E., 8.).......-[Barboursville, W. Va..] 1888 |........ 20-0000 
Mt, Holyoke an et RR i howe 
t. Mo (C., Ul ale © oop as oes Mt MEOreis, TL cc's 20 IB8Os1O. Woaveher os) a 
it SE MOUARICS. 5. 6 halen eee ck rods 
Me. St eet we y ; ie 1901 ; 
Mt Bt 3 ps t Coil. of ¢ = Mother Maury James, 
Mt. St. Vi ent, Coll. of (W. .) |Mt. St. a Mes es Boers! 
Mt. Untom (C., 8.)......4. sails ee Wm. H. McMaster. 
Muhlen' neo O., BE, 3.)...--- SALT Rev. John A, W. Haas 
National Ghlv, (Deh ere Waahinetha Db. Onc hh tebe-ie eee 
tNebraska, Unlv. of (C,, iy 8)... Rebr.e ait. hea Burnet 
Nebraska Wesleyan oak 
Sees Iniv. ay Ps a els 
ewberry> | s roan 8. J. Derrick...... 
*New Ham hire, Univ. of (om 8. ham, N. H.. ah 
bee tem pebing, Waly. oe ): H Edward M. Lewis. . 
Mech. Arts (C., 8.) . ‘ a sgt ck 
New Mexico Sch. of Mines (C.).. N.M.. ct Ti ec Wella/eeatactene 


New Mexico, Univ, of ¢ me 8). 


New Rochelle, Coll on Wes eaeet: ee 
BE) 0: C 0} 3 i rat 
New York Univ. (C,, E., 8.) ts a ean Ne Con at 
ene Sresnsboro, No. | 
me Carolina State eee mmee et No. Car. ; 

-|Raleigh, No. Car. . 


all. of 
Agric, and Eng. (C., E 
North Carolina, Univ. of nS). [Ghapel BL No Gar, | 


j 
Name. 
“North Central (C.)... ae oP _ 2 Me 
*North Dakota Agric. Ce Ey s).. .|Fargo, No. Dak...... . . 1890 |John Lee Coulter..... 107 
“North Dakota, Univ. of (C .|Grand Forks, No. Dak’ 3,724 126 
North Georgia Agric. (C., oe .|Dahlonega, Ga,...... 1871 -W 190 * a 
Northeastern Univ. (part C. .|Boston, Mass......... < 
MEMOYVGDIAMG {C,),. -- ac eamecccess os Ashland, Wise 
Northwestern (C. wee cece secs ss} Watertown, W 
' Northwestern Un “Tr OE Evanston, 1.. é é 2 
_ Northwestern Ci J. infie’ eee : 9 |Charles A Plumiey.. 
Notre Dame (W , 8.) io. . . Mother M. Evarista. . 
‘Notre Dame, Coll. of (W. "2: eae! ge Sister M. Philemon... 
oerte Dame, Univ. of (8.) tre Dame, Ind..... 42 |Rev. Matthew Walsh 5 
(Ge ays E. 8) Sais 43 a eS Agape EEE a 
PERS) Be oa so os graeh c+ o> SA < rnes ilkins.... 
_ Occidental G3: So edthisrt + as Remsen DuBois Bird ; 
ST od ee copheusth BS; TS aa 
eo ewe Univ. (C i S.).... ./Columbus, Ohio. ..... . W. ae SA i 
Ohio Univ. (C., 3) thes ORIG. <\e.s a wae 1804 - B. 8 a : ; 
Ohio Wesleyan’ oi niv. (C.)........|Delaware, Ohio...... 1844 a 808 : 
_ *Oklahoma Agrc.and Mech(C.,E.,S “i ae Oe ; L 
Oklahoma Baptist Univ. (C. r’ ese we . 
Oklahoma City Univ. (C.). at ity, Okla...... 
; aeons mit, Ue Np eee es y's ats x Pic 
y. of (C., E., 8.).. 
W. J. K ie ene r 
As Arnold B. Hall. . COO , 
Sass * |Erdmann Smith. . ¥ 450 | j 
ae W. G. Clippinger. . 3 36° on 
A. B. Hill. . 
ral H. Constantineau 2 ee : 
Oo eR SARA ids gt I a Pe > 2 : 
Se 
BPs SLE Li agate, Gee 005 [2882 [Ray 8, Tomblin) Be hog . 
+. 03 9 ASPs pete Clarence W. Green... 436.) .¢ = 
2 H. L. McCracken... . 
‘“} Pittsburgh, Pa.:...... Boe gen. eae i ‘ : 
y es h etzel..... - 
Pennsylvania State Forest & 5. tet Seroper 3 |E. A. Ziegler. . : ian : 
yivania,Univ.of ‘(part C:, .# : Josiah H. Penniman. . 
acy, 0! E 
lippines, Univ. of C. aie 
niy. (C., 8.) 
Pomona (C., 8.). saitf.... | | 1887 | Chas. K: Edmunds. . . . 
_*Porto Rico, Univ. ot C. 8). a 4 Song Try B. L. Parkinson......) 274 {° 18 | 
ee sf ae dena Coes Ribas | aa ek 
a ae ateph R Ey cane eCarthy. : ¥ 
Fo Edward H. Todd..... . 5 
> Puget Sound, cal of (CASE e Pte pee eee . 
i! 3, Elliott. ... H . 
> *Purdue Univ. E., 8. ce Nor Gal Ti. Renae. eee 318 |. : & 
We : ay es pe grea ‘ 
" Randolph-M vs d, Va.------.- | 1839 |p. R. Anderson. 
— sei ao reeaut. 20. | 1907 |Vietor Leroy Duke. 
x (C.) bose sins te sete : is ps 
; . i 5 » aA, JA Brean sige : 
eeis ( oa , Poly. 2 teense : < : poy as 
; ease | sland Vstate (ce a 8). C a : NP de a 
a4 x 
Soh AS oe 4 
a 


Sa, eat aes TBS Bis, ss] 1808 [M.S 
‘ ees Unt tiv, (W.)|Clifton, Cineinnat! 0. ocney Be 
; ey peat Coll: of Wideveress New a : BE : Charlotte J er 
7 Be Ambrose. . Wtearto tee seve | Davenpo: O) ee aye ee a ae se 


exter. See Ae hpagons Ri. Rv. Martin Veth.. 


2 mak CES, a ie bakes 
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Location. 


' Name. — 


sah Bt. Francis Xavier (W., E.. ght) rare 


Chicago, Ill. 

San Franeisco, Calit.; 
Bt. oe Dit. oe ge FOROS: e 
6t. John’s (par meet et 
St. John's Univ. (E., ye ee Se ~{Toled 
8t 


St. Louls Univ. (C., Been ee , Rey.C, H. Cloud 
Bt. Mary-ofthe-W ods (W., aa Mother + Mary 1 Raphael 


'° 2) 
t. Mary’s Bi 
et Mane Ohi & Acad. w., 8). c wands v7. 
St. Michael's: . So Lit 190% 
eee 2] BBS UR eh icc | 
Bt. sare 5. Baa Ess ences cue E 


St. Thomas, Coll. of..... 
b. Viator ey ° 


Re 
. F. Brockman. . 
S. Orestes Bond. 
Vv. 0} © byes ; . Br Rev. C,-J. McCoy. . 
Salem (W., EB.) ieee cee e ve ee eee on-S a Gee 2 |H. E. Rondthaler. . 
Bey MC. ia) igen dia seem eShINS igaide See : an, 


“Baw Culy, (om Reese oS 3 : 
Shorter (W.) - aE eee Gas Soha s e DD, Furry e238 aes 
Bhurtlet! (G.. 8... fair oe ot 2 4 


Simmons (W., 8.):- +s e eee eee 
_ Simmons Univ. (G., E., 3). oe ¥ 
- Simmons Univ. (C.. E., 8 . g Aol J. D. Sandefer . 
Simpson (C., 8.)....... i tein John L. Hillm: 
Sioux Falls (C., E 8) an , So. s J. A. Cooper. .. 
S e Henry T. 


Smith (W.). a ; f Wm. A. 
- Smith Univ., “Johnson oe ascii : C @ 
' South, Univ: of (S.). sis i oe Benj. F. Finney. ¢ 
. South’ Carolina, Univ. | of (C., ‘Bye 5 Columbia, So. Car... ‘ D. M. Douglas....... 
eset Dakota State Coll. = 

Agric. & Mech. S.)....]Brookings, So. Dak... . Chas. W. Pugsley.... 


Arts (C 

Routh Dakota State School of © 

Min (C CFR A OR cre one Se as Rapid City, So. Dak.. C. O'Hara. oaitte 
South: ako ae SAKE of {Cn E., 6) Vermillion, So. Dak. .. Robt. L. Slagle. ...... 
Southern (C., S.). Lakeland, Fla... :.... Ludd-M. Spivey.....: 
Southern Sailfornia (C..B 8)... .|Los Angeles; Calif.....] 15 R. B. von tetas ie 
Southern Methodist (C;, Es 8). Ses: Chas.. ©. Relecmien:: 
Southwestern (C., ae, Albert -E. Kirk . 
Southwestern (C., : -|Memphis, Tew. ce. Charles E. Diehl. 


Wie 5 
South western ouisiana Inst, ot 
Lib. & Tech. Learning 3 -. 3.) |Falayette, La.. is Bdwin -L. Stephens. 


peo ure Western Univ. Oe ORT ar ie Georgetown, T ae J. Sam: Barcus. 

Spelman ai chek pte coovese ss /Atianta, Ga... .. a Florence M. Reed 

Sa eae! Rot “ay F viesiee’y © ul, gee lies f secon bcee se ( 
BPC ite ease R bes ee ev. R.-T. Camp ; 

ftevens Inst. va Tech. (8). i S ne Harvey N. Bisasd 

Btraight (C,, -...| 1869 |James P. O’Brien. ... . 

Susquehanna Dry. c. EB. 8). ‘|Selinsgrove, Pa... ; : Rev. G. 

Swarthmore &. alors ..|Swarthmore, Pa...... Frank Aydelotte..... 

Sweet Briar Sweet Briar, Va...... § rete Glass. \ 


3 ate SALT Chas. Wesley Flint. ; 
ff Hees _A. Sumner.....+.. 


: D 
...-| 1888 |W. F. Russell way 
Philadelpiia, Paces, 2 ae en, Sar patos 


Byracuie Ul es DOR Ee eae 
‘Talladega (C : 


Co ' iG. “6 re aneaes Tenn, ¢ L. Atwood........ 
tty noxville, Tenn. .. : eee Ye Morgan. . 
re. & Mech. Goi oe .) .|College Station, Tex $76 |T.O. Walton. + 


‘Texas ) 4 Labia sss b yas le ne 

lel (Cu:8., S.).......scs+s-.{Greenville, Pa.......1] 1866 [inos GC. Xander... : 
Transylvania Univ. (C., 8), y Seasten xi 1 Ky A i 
YBLIDICY (ES). +: de,» « stele's's ois oe ee 
PRP LOLE SS (WEY 586 hu Ss ahtin i . Washington, D. C,....| 1897 |Sister Raphael: .....; 
me, Univ. (C., Waxahachie, Tex... .. 
Putt BROOM 2 Ogle Sh MOEN orb as hed Medford, Mass... 


JTulsa, Okla....... . . 
cae cae he 
chi 


U.S. Military Academy. | P ' ; 0 ; swatters 2. Smith : 
U.S. Naval Academy iS AMEE oti Adm.8.8. Robisi 
ber Towa Univ. (C., 8S.) ....6-455 
PODS OES) ieletatiputait sw iik-sce cies f2 
EET, CE GR a a eo Qe; Panes 
MOTSONHE We hy S)'s css. scr. oe 


Name. 


ric. — of (C. 
niv. of ue E., 8.) . 


“Utah, 
_Utak, Un 
alparaiso 


E.5).. 


: Poughkeepsie, N. Y... 


c. 

Wee ee tes Burlington, Vt....... 
Immaculata, Pa we 

Villanova, Ba. ue 


XC. 
“Virginia Military Thee ion 
Visa one a (C., 


Mega bses as eek 
...|Richmond, Va........ 

‘|Charlottesville, Va... . 
Crawfordsville, Ind.. 
Wake Forest, No. Car. 
College Place, Wash.. 
Clinton, a 
Topeka, Ka 
.|Washington, Pa. 
Lexington, Va. 
Chestertown, M 
.|Takoma a 


~ Wap: bask -  e BRe araes 
Wake Forest (Part C., S.). 
Beevelia Walla (C., 8.) 


*Washington, St. Coll. “ © E., 8.) 
Washington Univ. (C., 3) 
Washington, Sagi of “G. 
Waynesburg ¢ E., 8.) 
Webster (W., 
. bees Ww)” 
Wells (W.) .. 


Seattle, Wash. . 
Waynesburg, Pa. oy 
Webster og Ad Mo... 
Wellesley, M 
..|Aurora, N. 
..|Macon, Ga.. 
- Middletown, Conn.: 


_ Western Rese: niv 
Western Union “C. 325 Seer 


Wi 

Westminster (C.) ....-++--reee ess 
yest Virginia Coll. a nes E., 8.) 

*West Virginia Univ. 

West Virginia Wesley. a (C... 


Betas ot eaeins te ¥ vs 


Morgantown, W. Va. 
.|Buckhannon, W. Va.. 
Wheaton, Tll......... 
te are Mass. . 0 
PMO Wiles pene ae aes Walla Walla, Wa 
.|Whittier, Calif....... 
Epi Ste oe ow a Brookhaven, Miss. 
.| Wichita, Kan.... 
Wilberforce, O: 
. (Salem, Ore.. .. 
Williamsburg, ; 
Williamstown, Mass... 


set esereeee 


Wofford (S.).......--- 
Wooster, Coll. of (C., 8.). 
‘Worcester Poly. Inst. (s. y. 

Wyoming, Univ. of or ES 
‘Yate Univ. (Part C., 


Laramie, Wy0........ 

New Haven, Conn.... 
rie ../ Yankton, So. Dak.. 

Bade ot York, Nebr......-.-. 


Year 
Organ.| Governing Official. 


Elmer G. Peterson.... 
George Thomas...... 
John C. Baur (Acting) 
J. H. Kirkland 
Henry N. MacCracken 


Guy W. Bailey....... 
Mother M. Loyola... . 
Rev. James H. Griffin. 


Julian A. Burruss..... 
Gen. W. H. Cocke.... 
Julian A. Burruss..... 
W. H.R. Powell. ; =. 
Win. J. Clark. ci. eas. 
Edwin A. Alderman... 
Louis B. Hopkins.. 
Francis P. Gaines. 
Walter I. Smith. 
Rev. O. L. Proeh 
Parley P. Womer 
Sas. Baker. .se- os 
Henry L. Smith...... 
Paul E. Titsworth.... 


H. H. Hamilton...... 
Ernest O. Holland.... 
George Reeves Throop 
M. Lyle Sp neer..... 
Paul R. Stewart...... 
Sister Borgia........ 
Ellen Fitz Pendleton... 


Kerr D. MacMillan... 
Wm. F. Quillian...... 
James L. McConaughy 
William Waddell Boyd 
Albert N. Ward...... 


Robert E. Vinson... 
Charles A. Mock..... 


John W. Davis. . 
John R. Turner. 
Homer E. Wark 
J. O. Buswell, Jr.. : 
John Edgar Park..... 
Stephen B. L. Ame ge 
Walter F. Dexter. . 
G. F. Winfield. ...... 
H. W. Foght.......- 
Gilbert H. Jones..... 
ye G. Doney.....-- 
J. A. C. Chandler... . 
tiariy A: ey a 

O. Skinne! 
Rihelbert D. “Wartieta. 
David B. Johnson . 
Glenn Frank. ay 
Rees Edgar Tullos § 
Henry N. Snyder..... 
Chas, F. Wishart..... 
Ralph Earle....:.... 
Arthur G. Craneé..... 
ay Rowland Angell 

Ws NASR. 2 cee “ie 
5 R. Overmiller...... 


No. of ; No. of 
Stud’ts. Teach’s 


Location. 


Wolfville, N.5.....-. 
Edmonton, Alberta.. 
rear, Lennoxville, Sacuers 

;|/Vancouver, B. C... 
Halifax, N. §.. 


dia C., Or lis cairo 
Liberta, ORte of C., E. 
ane s Coll., Univ. ‘of 


; Mi. Allison 
New Brunswi 


ni Bt. ach 
peas, 


CANADIAN COLLECES. 


Year 


Organ. 


Governing Official. 


1878 


H. Moore: 


Rev. F. W. batch 8 ‘ 


Rev. G. Bartlett. . 
Sir feat) W. Currie, 
A: Meriesst s 


Seams le ‘Prusmen. ae 
a Charles Jones... 
J.M, Trueman...... 
tev. ‘Ulderic Seber 
R. Bruce Taylor. 

Rev. J. A. Murphy .. 
m..P. y tnoPherson. art 
Rev. D. J. LeBlanc... 
Rev. Joseph Carriere. . 
Ww. C. Murray ....--- 
Sir Rebert Falconer... 
Rev. Richard P. Bowles 
Wm, Sherwood Iox.. 


- Amiedee More cetinl ; 


No. of ; No: of 
Stua’ts.| Teach’s 
510 46 
1,636. 427, 
155 ‘93, 
UTA POIs 
772 180, 
60) [er 248). 
6,085 | © 179.. 
396 28 
646 62, 
2,340 | “> 293, 
45 ri 
300 ~ 26, 
4,183 436, 
317 23, 
250 14 
27 14. 
1,000 84 
| 
28 |” 21 
q2 1b 
850 48 
1,627 a2 
5,964 173 
840 83 
963 177 


pee Fae eee 


} 
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398. United States—Boy Scouts; 


7 a 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA. : 
Pai, We (Incorporated Feb. 8, 1910; Chartered by Congress June 15, 1916.) 
" eadquarters, 2. Park Avenue, New York City. | -N. Y.; Vice ¢ prevident-—Chaies A. 
National Council Officers—Honorary President— oe 
‘Calvin Coolidge; Honorary Vice President—Wiliam. 
Se ae oni ony, ie Pee ea Daniel Carter National Seon 
i nr ent—Danie' 
Sioned: es Vice President—W. G. McAdoo. | Beard, Ns ee I = Hp a en eee 
President—Walter- W. Head, Omaha, Neb.; | Mortimer L. Schiff;. Zreasurer—George é 

ie President—Mortimer LL. Schiff, Oyster Buy, | Chief Scout Brecutive—Jamnes E, West. 


its 
ao 


BOY SCOUT MEMBERSHIP AS OF JAN. 1, 1928. 
States. | Seouts.} “States. |Scouts. || States. Scouts, | States. [seouee |. States. | Scouts,|] 
| : 7||N, Mex.| _1,701||So. Dak. 2,896 
3,924 aaa 24,39 1 K.) 2,896 


35,880] |Minn.. . 
13, op tye es 
fie -| . 559! |Oreg’ 
Maine..| 3,44 -| 1,338 


Maryla. “| 23/631 
6297|| Mase... | 25,592 “| IS. Garo - 


The outstanding events of the last year included | and Safety and the organization ot local coun 


g exte: Youn-.|.0n this subject; (10) extension of Scouting to inclu 
Cte eg ws crpadlendive vad ees S Sagat direction for a vacation progra or all Seo ts. 7k 
cils; (2) revision of Scout Rea WAR Saag The Harmon Foundation aw. 52 Eagle Sco ; 
“make them applicable to both boys in the country | scholarships annually. There was a mobilization © 
and in the city; (3). publication of a revised edition of | Scouts all over the United States, in February 192! 
-¢he Handbook for .Boys;. (4) development of the | as a test of the kind of-service that Scouts are pre- 
outdoor program; (5) care in safety activities; | pared to render in time of national emergence is5 
(6) attendance at the National Training School for | program is in effect for. younger boys from 37 bo gl 
- professional Scout Leaders; (7) courses conducted |.yearsofage.  .. ...... : 

4 for Volunteer leaders throughout the country; There has been growth of Sea Scouting, 

(8) publication of Service Library for Scout Ueaders; | branch of the Scout Erogram that deals with 
8 development of a National Committee on Health | activities. 


ELKS, BENEVOLENT AND PROTECTIVE ORDER OF. 
(Headquarters, Grand Lodge, Elks National Memorial Building, Chicago.) 


Grand Ex ped Ruler—Murray Hulbert, 551 Fifth | members of one Qrder Ht is neither an infirn 
Ave., New 


‘Pasadena, C 7 
Grondibeteemed Loyal Knight—O. L. Hayden, Alva, 


nate Lodge of which the applicant is a a, memb 


_ _ Grand Esteemed Lecturing Knight—Jobn J. Powel, | @ regular meeting and forwarded to. embe 
_ Wilm n, Del. of the Board of Grand Trustees. The ae 
ae Ge Secretary—J. E. Masters, Elks National | Grand Trustees pass on all applications. 
' Memorial Building, Chicago, Nl. The Elks membership in 1928 was dist 
: Grand Treasurer—Fred Morris, Mexico, Mo. follows: ; 
Grand Tiler—Thomas J. Brady, Brookline, Mass. slabann 4 ,251; Alaska, 2,159; Arizona, Be 
Grand Inner Guard—W illiam H. Mustaine, Nash- | Arkansas, 3,210; C ‘alifornia, 63/074: Canal Zone 
' willé, Tenn. Colorado, 17,326; Connecticut, 
Grand Chaplain—Rev. Dr. John Dysart, Flint; | Maryland, and District of Columbi 
Mich. 8,886; Georgia 4408: Guam, 193; 
Grand Esquire—H. A. Atkinson, Reno, Nev. Idaho, 9.321; llinois, 40,201; 
Secretary to Grand Ly Ruler—S:; John Con- | Iowa, 16, 541; Kansas, 11,512; Kentucky, 7 
nolly, 551 Fifth Ave., New York. Louisia: 5,674; Maine, ’ 4,240; Massachu 
Pardon Commisstoner—William J. Conway, State | 46, ies aS ne n, 30,782; ninweeete 11,452; 
House, Madison, Wis. sippi, Lissouri, 9, 866; Montana, 6,965.. 
ee of Grand Trustees—Edward W. Cotter, Nel a ka, 8,428; Nevada 3,301; New Ham i 


Cha irman and Home Member), Hartford, Conn., | 5,294; New ‘Jersey, 53,905; New Mexico, 2,73! 
ileard au Building; Clyde Jennings, (Vice C hairman), York, 100,759; North ‘Carolina, 2 2,872; North 
Lynchburg, Va.; Richard P. Rooney (Approving 5,521; Ohio, 43,305; Oklahoma, 7,327; O1 
poner, 1048 ‘Broad St.. Newark, N. J.; Ralph | ‘Pennsylvania, 76,136° Philippine a) ane 
Hag: Hpecretary)» 620 West Seventh ai aod Porto Rico, 345; Rhode Island 6,000; Sou th’ 
Angeles, Cal.; John K, Burch, 219 Division Ave., 5 ' 
Bo. Grand, Rapids, Mich. r 
Grand. ,orum— W alter P, Andrews, (Chief Justice) 
Atlanta, 'Ga.; andrew J. Casey, 11 Beacon St., Bos- Bisconsts 


tah, | 
nn, 
ton, noeaere F, Meler, Seattle, Wash.; Floyd | ‘Total, S08, SAL. 


Wyoming, 3,724. 


First Trust Bldg., Rock Island, Iil.; The largest lodge is Brooklyn No. 22, Db 
Dwight, By Bout mpbell, , ate me a Pierre, dD. members. = £ bi: 


atlonil Home at Bedford, eat is |~ Disbursements of the whole Order 
maintained aso : residence for aged and indigent | charity totaled 32,556,634. = ee y 


nit 


show 


oI fe NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES,. WASHINGTON, D. c. 


There | pre « 230 living members, comprising «in- 
vestigators in many departments of science. The 
ales tee ar eh al dartte 

e a Ul 3 not a factor in consideration | science by assisting experimentalists and o 
- of election, which is the result of outstanding work in } Other trusts have Boom lett to the le : 
Boience. hundred thousand dollars have been disburse te ; 
Carrymg out the object for which the Academy was | academy from the income of trust funds in dire rect aid 
Peeorated oP b co ties hath zenor’ ebae methane of oe research, < ee 
whenever called upon, the Academy has recent gift was that of the Carnegie Corpora’ : 
aren | been of service to the Government. $5,000,000, for a suitable building tor ve Rena sen , 
m time to time trust funds have been es-| and its agent the National Research Council, 
tablined. the incomes of which are devoted to the | an endowment for the purposes of the Ac me 
award of medals or to grants for research. Research Council. The new buil ae A) 

The will of Alexander Dallas Bache, first President | Streets hh peices and opened 

ot the Academy, directed that the residue of his| April 30, 


= 
* 

i ees aA 
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ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


” The year of establishment is in parentheses. The other figures are those of membershi For ¢ - 
jons not in this list. see Index. Some appear elsewhere with more detail. N.Y. C. is New York ae 


ee Cental te League to, 104 


"i Dr. George W. 
_ Kirchwey; ony Sec., Vivian Pierce. . 
Accountants, eal Institute of (1887) 
ast St., oR eo 157; Pres., F. H. Hur 
- 860 Madison’ ae gow Cay , A. P. Richard- 


actors’ Equity Assoc. (1913), 45 W. 47th St.* 
N. ¥: C.; 10,000; Pres., John Emerson; Sec., 
. Frank Gillmore. 
eerore Fidelity League (1919), 17 E. 45th St. 
C.; 150; Pres., George M. Cohan; Sec., 
aware Kyle. 
et Fund of Amer. 


882), 70L 7th Ave., 


Y. C.; 3,371; Pres., Frohman; Sec., 
_ W. C. Austin. 
Actuari rial Soc. of Amer. (1889), 256 Broadway, 


Actuaries, eel Inst. of (1909), 730 No. Michigan 
_ Ave., Chicago, UL; 372; anes? Arthur Coburn, 
250 a Ave., N. ‘¥. C.; E. G. bors is 


os ey WY: ; 20,000; 
as above; Sec., W. Frank MeGtire, 134 So. La 
Advertisis "é Club < ‘oN. ¥. (1915), 23 Park A 
sin ub o a ew { ark Ave., 
Pres., Gilbert ‘T. Hodges, 


¥. C.; 2,250; The 
> Muney Co., 280 Broadway, W: “Y.-C. Sec, 
Ads eiliiag Manae A f aN 
idvertisin anagers, Assoc. Ss ewspaper 
a, Gh (1920); 308; Pres. inneran, 
N.Y. Times, N.Y. Cri Sete BF Emmel, The 
ig Indianapolis, I 
Aeronautic Ex oe: Wat’ 1. (1922), Barr Bldg., 
» Washington, .; abt. 7,000; Pres., Porter 

Adams; Sec., Valentine Gephart. 


Tr ansportation Assoc., Amer. (1927), Rm. 
ae ee Bldg., 105 W. Adams St., Cnicago. 
eg is M 


3 Bon as eles, Calif.; Sec., Harold Crary. 
tae ego Ha 


Sao Sec., T. O. McGill, 226 W. 47th St., 
American Academy in Rome, (1894), _ 101 Park 
A oe 3 oe ee Trustees: Act. Pres., Charles 

eiatt: Pxec. Sec., Roscoe Guernse: 


can, Antiquarian Soc asia). “Worcester , 
Mass. Pres., Dr. Chatles Lemuel Nichols ; 
pea Clarence S. Brigh 
A icam Asiatic Assoc. i898) 21 State St., 
s.. Y. C.: 170; Pres., Lieut.-Col. Lloyd C. Griscom; 
Henry Kittredge Norton. 
oan alg ap Ind. League for (1913) 
N. ¥.C.; 8,000; Pres., Nathaniel 
8 Ga" St, N.Y. G.; Sec., Harold 


elds. 
ee © Federation of ag (1881), A. F. of 
a Bldg., Washington, 3,500,000; Pres., 


i, ¥. OP). ‘ 


250 5 
Amerions 1g O. H. La Barr 


h ETT Sac G80). 132. E. 
es 000; J. 


. John 


uTin. 

777 No. Meridian St., 
: Nat'l. Com., Col. 
Paul. V. McNutt, "Ind em Bloomington, 

_ Ind.; Nat'l. Adit. James. F. Barton 
Relief Administration Assoc. (1925), 

_ 42 Broadway, N. Y. C; 625; Pres., Philip Mathews; 

Robert C. Wri ght. 

oo cha gcandinavian Foundation (1911), 25 

vy WW 45th St., N. Y. C.; 6,000; hoe Dr. Henry 

_ Leach, 441 Lexington "Ave., WN. Y. C.; Secs, James 


A rican Wars of the U. S., Society of (1897), 
id 7th St.. N. EB. Wa shington, D. GC. 300; 
Gom.-Gen., Major George J. Siemieandells,, 
corder-Gen., Lieut. Milo C. 5 
Lmericanists, Int'l. Congress of (1875); Pres., 
f Se = Franz Boas, Columbia Univ., 
; "-¥.-C.; Sec.; N. Y. Session, N.C. Nelson, 
_ Amer. Museum "of Natural History, N. Y. C. 
A University. 1 ee N. ee ey Pagel os oa 
- Unive ea le & Pres., Roy: 
J. Da olen H. Stanley Schwarz. 


, Amer. (1923), 45 W. 45th 
ASC. il Gales 
ie, "Avery, 270 Madison 


Ware, Mipee:; 
30,000; sec., Roland ee A 


Anti-Saloon ‘Leagu 895)5" 
~ ‘supt., Rev. F. segue Ot MeBride, oF on bide aun 


Anti-Saloon League of N. ¥. (1899), 


Archery Assoc. of the U. S., 


Architects, N 
oS ae ee oS 
Architects, Soc. of Beaux-Arts (1894), 


Architectural League of N. 


Arion Singing Soc. 


Art “Alliance of Rash 
N. C.; 900; 


Bre 
Art Center, Inc. (1920), 65 


Arts 


Arts and ial 


Re - 


ington, D. C.; Founder and Assoc. Gen. Supts 
Howard. Hydé Russell, Westerville, Ohio; Sec., 
S. E. Nicholson, 370 Seventh Ave., N.Y. 0, 

» 370 Seventh 
Ave., N: ¥. C.; Arthur J. Davis; 
Sec.," S. E. 


State Supt., 
Nicholson, 


Archaeological Inst. of Amer. (1879}, eee York 


1 ag Li et N. 3.3 abt: 
. Magofin; Seen Prot 


Nat'l. (1879), 616 

Old South Bldg., Boston, Mass.; 175; Pres:, Gen. 

= Ayo Gray, Suite 912, 522 Fifth Ave, N. ¥ Cy 
Louis C, Smith. 


University, 
2,900; Pres., Prof. R. V. 
Rollin H. Tanner. 


Wreniboces: Amer. Inst. of ete 1743, New 
York Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C.; abt. 4,000; 
Exec. Sec., Edward C. Kemper. 

Architects,’ Amer. Inst. of, N. ¥. ona 4 
(1857), 101 Park Ave., N.Y. C.; 427; Pres. 
Van Buren Magonigle, Rm. 530; Sec., oe 
Harmon sepa 


- ¥. Soc. of (1906), 29 W, 39th St., 
Sec., George Nordham ee: 
E- 


"One bet William A, Delano, 


, Julian "Glarence 
Levi, 105 Ww. yew Ste N Ni Xs C. : 
Y. (1880), 145 B. 
40th St.. N. Y. C.; 1,100; _Pres., Kennetty. WL. 
Murchison; Sec., Walter D.' Blair. 
(1865), 1002 Bushwick Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. 650; Pres., Dr. C. B. Moehie; 
Sec., Rudolf ’ M. “A. Fischer. 


75th St. N. % Cy 42825 
126 BE. 38th St 


Army of Santiago de Cuba, Soc. of the (1898), 


War D nent, 
sh oeateet mt Rock 
, Mi ajor 


(1914) E, 56th ea 
, Jonn Ciyse Oswald; ‘Sec., 


E. 56th St., Nx ¥,.C4 
2,850; Pres, |B Richard DeWolfe Brixey; Bes. 
onro 


2s Fie opr ‘Municipal (1892), 119 3, 19th. 


1006, Munitions at ee 
1D, C.. Pres., 


Rm. 


Pars ‘Harriet E. 


Sty. ¥. Oo: 500; oF oad George McAneny; See., 
Samuel H. Ordway, 

Art Students League of N. Y. (1875), 215 W. 
57th. &t., bea > 2,580; Pres., Gi ord Beal; 
Exec, Sec., Wilbetmine "Weber. 

Artists, Guild of Free Lance, of the Authors 
League of Amer., Inc. (1918), 420 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 480; Exec. Sec., 8. Cushner. 

Arts, Amer. Federation of (1909), Basr ryt 


Farragut Square, Washington, 4 ; 
Pres "hobert W. deForest, 30 Broad St., BT. st: 
Sec., "Miss Leila Mechlin. 
and Letters, Amer. Academy of (1904), 
633 W. 155th St., N. Y. C.; 50; Pres,, Dr. Niesholas 
Murray Butler; Sec., Robert Underwood Johnson. 
Nat'l. Inst. of (1898), Hxec. 
ee 633 W. 155th St., N. Y. C.; ee 2 2 PreS., 
Dr. Walter Damrosch, 146 E. 61st St N.: ¥. ©. 
Sec. Burton J. Hendrick, 285 Medison Ave. 


Arts and Letters, Soc. of, Int'l. (1822), an b W. 
107th St., N. ¥..C.;-175; Pres., Mrs. M ollmaan 
Cantwell: Sec., E. Frye Barker. 

Arts and Sciences, Amer. Academy ate 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass.; 716; PTO) 
Edwin B. Wilson; Sec:, Dr. Robert P. "Bigelow, 

Arts, ee Institute of Unistey Gy 
Riverside Drive, N. Y. C.; Pres. 

Associated Press’ (1900), 383 Moline pe a DNs 
'G.5411,220;. Pres., . Noyes, -Washington, 


Frank .B 
. (D.C.) Star? S and Gen, Map Kent Coopers» 
(D.C) Star; Be, e809): Abi: eres 


Astronomical Soc,, Amer, 
Prof. George Cc. Comstoak,. ‘635. 
‘Beloit, Wis.; Sec., Prof. Raymond om Dugan, 
Princeton Univ. O ig dere Princet N, J. 

Athletic Union of U. S., Amateur [ete} 
worth Bldg., 233 ei cdane KAM. Coy 
Murray Hulbert; Sec., Daniel J. Ferris. 

Audubon. Societies, ite Assoc. 


1974 ay: Ney¥. 


Guibert, ‘Pearson; See., 


junior; Pres., T 
P.W mn. 

Authors’ League of Amer., Inc. (1932), 2 
23rd St., N.Y. C.; abt. 2,000; Pres., Owen Day 
Sec., Luise Silicox. 


Automobile Assoc., ee Nee Penn, Ave. at 
; over ,000; Gen. 
Chas. ©, ‘Janes, 


”” State BOD: Br Pi 
; Pres., HA eldrum, 


rsa ah Scan, Worner 
Bates. 


i) ho ae 
AVE. 


of 1904), « 
; 10,000 senior, mie ee 


1400 
i obile Chamber of ee a Inc., | 
), 366 Madison Ave., Yaes i 
Gen. Man, Alfred Reeves; Sec., ee R. Erskine. 


cs ete Club of America (1899), 12 BE. 55rd 
& N.Y. C.; 7,000; Pres., Dave H. Morris; Sec., 
Shiner By simon 
_ Automobile Ciub, Inc., New York (1925), fe 
z “Majestic, 72d St. and pg ays Park ae est, 


| O Natl, ~yfl918 
| 


C.; 14,750; Gen. Man. Crossley; See et 
B. Augspurger, 268 Main 8 St., Buffalo, N. “ay 

' Automotive Engineers, Inc., Soc. of _ 1905), 

es., Wm. W 518 


Pres., a ; 
Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind.; Gen. 
; < Man. and Sec., Coker F. Clarkson. 
ee | Asehire Breeders Assoc. (1825), Brandon, Vt.; 
f | 319; Pres e eonara Tufts, Pinehurst, No. Car.; 


F 
Pxotes. ‘cab, oe 19a ‘Military Soc. of the Meshes 
War) (1847), P Box 1704, Washington, D. C.; 


29 W. 39th St., N. Y. C.; 


 & 244; Pres., Wine Ww. Macxall, P. O. Box 462, 

J Savannah, *Ga.; Sec., Col. J. F. Reynolds Landis, 

7 U. 8. A., Retired. 

ne _ Bacteriologists, Soc. of Amer. (1899); 1,200; 

¥ Pres., Altice Evans, Hygienic Laboratory, 

: Washington, D. C.; Sec., J. M. Sherman, Corneil 
Univ eng 


Finslowoote 
Shepherd: Sec., W. G. Fitz- 


mer., Investment (1912), 
531 Ziged Nat'l. Bide 33 Sa ber St., Chicago, 
Til.; 1,100; Exec. Vice Alden H, Little: 
Sec.. Clayton G. Schray. 

Bankers spe ee N.Y, State a0, 128 Broad- 

: way, N. Y. C.; 1,217; Pres., Michael H, Cahill, 

Ro ker Utica pNational! Bank 4 Trust Co., Utica, N. Y. 


Sec. o» ward J. Gallie’ 
t aaa ng A ow se Tastivars of (1900), 110 E. 42d 
61,673; epee rank M. Totton, 
Chive Nate Bank, N. Y. C.; Sec:, Richard W. 


2 | Baptist Conyention, Board of Education of the 

> | Northern (1888) 276 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 27; 
3 Exec. Sec., Fra W. Padelford. 

> | Baptist Foreign Mission Soc., Amer. (1814) one 

a. 4 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Rey. Frederick E 

‘ ‘Taylor, 1935 N. Meridian St, Indianapolis, Ind 

ies Ree. Sec., William B. Lipphard, 

Mai : . Baptist Home eas OC., Amer. Meee = 

- * nel * 3; Exec, Sec., Dr. Ch 


ite. 
Baptist Lif Srde ae Soc., Amer. (1824), 1701-3 
hestnut TE igcaie som Pa.; abt. 5,000; Sec. 
‘ William H. 


> tort Young *people" s Union of Amer. (1891), 
2328 ae an Ave., Chicago, Il; 150,000: 
, Edwin Phelps. 
Bron County 1902), 
. Y. C.; abt. 420; od 


Nassau St. <G: 

Bar eee aa (iss 123 Remsen St. 
Brooklyn, N. Michael Furst, 21 

Montague St., 2 De N. ¥.; Ree, Sec., Henry 


. §, Rasquin. 
| Bar eee New York State eee 112 State St., 


St., 2 Xe 


Concourse 


Standard Bldg., Albany, ; : 5! res., 
William C. Breed, 15 Broad Ste N N.-Y. C.; See., 

_ Charles W. Walto 
Bar of Pa City of New York, _Assoc. of the 


q at W. “sath St., Nees Os. voe Pres., 
nenanten ie, Hughes, 100 Broadway, N.Y, Cy 

Sa ee eC., Charles H. Strong,’ 36 W. 44th St., N.Y. C! 
. | Baron. de Hirsch Fund. (1890), 233 Broadway, 
\ “NOY. C.; 13 trustees; Pres., 8. G. Rosenbaum, 
tat ae he 790 Fifth’ Ave., N. Y. C.;"Hon. Sec, Max J, 
ohler. 


» 


4 Br ot eg Buffalo, N. Y.; 3,000; Grand;Pres., 
osha, A. EHoernigy Sec.. Chas. H. Nort rth. 
| Better Pure Nat'l. Council (1915), woe Filth 
AE N, Y, ©.; 1,000; Chmn,, Dr. Wm. B. Tower, 
“ 260" Firth Ave, N.Y. G.;'Sec., Mrs, Bettina 
CZ. 


Better Homes in Amer., Inc. (1924), 1653 Penn- 
_; S¥ivania Ave., N, W., Washington, C.; 5,055; 
local committees: Pres., Herbert ‘Hoover; Exec. 

- Dit., James Ford. 

Beyerages, Amer, Rottlers of Cornea (1919), 
726 Bond Bldg., sVashington, D. C.; 2,200: Sec., 
Junior Owens. 

ve oe Amer. (1816), Bible House, Astor Pl., 

ae Pres., E. Francis Hyde; Rec. Sec., 
Rev B. Chamberlain, 

Biblical’ Literature and Exegesis, Soc. of (1881), 
abt. 400; Sec., Prof. Henry J. Cad dbury, Bryn 
Mawr College,’ Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Bibliographical Soc. of Amer. (1904); 390; Pres., 

er B. , Meyer, Library of Congress, Washington, 

D. C.; See., A. H. Shearer, Grosvenor Library, 


United States—A ssociations ne 


+ Bavarian Nat'l Assoc. of No. Amer, (1884) 758 } 


‘Brooklyn Teachers Assoc. 


Buffaio, N. Y. : 

nig Bigg bn Big Se, Pa 8 
urth Ave. seal x 

Pres., Loe MacDonald; “Bee., ‘Row! 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Birth Controi League, Inc., Amer. «0980, 
Fifth Ave., N.Y. C.; 45,000; Pres., Mrs. Arnolds 
Sanger; Séc., Mrs. Annie G. Porritt, 3 Arno 
Road, West Hartford, Conn. 

Blind, Amer. Foundation for the, 125, EB. 4 
St., N. Y. C.;.32,000; Pres., M. C2] Migely 

- Madison Ave... SawaCe Sec.,. 

Penn. Institution tor Instriction a I 

St. and Malvern Ave., Overton, Philadelp’ 

Blind, Inc., N. Y. Assoc. for (1905), 111 = 

St. N.-¥.G.: ,161; Pres., John H. Fink 
Miss D. F. Rogers. 

Blue Goose, Ractest and Honorable Order 

the (1906), 413 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, V 

6,700; Pres, ‘T. L. Geraghty, Heymann Blc 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Sec., #, Rudd. 

B'nai id rith, Ind. Gaerne rs) cigs Gran 
No. 1, (1843), 1819 Broadway, N. Y. 

Pre ‘Hon. Maurice Bloch, 225 Brosaway, 
-; Sec., Max Levy 

pant Owner’s Assoc., (1914) 

St.,..N.-¥. SS Re ROG 


Sec., Harry D ght. 
Bookfellows, Order ‘of (1919), 1298 E. 
Chicago, Tll.; Clerk, Flora Warren Seym: : 
Book Publishers, Nat'l. Assoc, of (1920), * Bod 
33d St., N. Y. C.; 81; Pres., Frank C. 
Exec. Sec., Marion Humble. " 
Booksellers’ Assoc,, Amer. 
Pi. INS ay ts $004 Pres., 
c/o Brentano’ S, N. C.; 
Botanical Soc. = Petes 
Ithaca, N. Y.;.1,100; Pres., Prof. A. H. Re 
Univ. of iwaaliacpee "Winnipeg, Man., Cae 


Arthur J. Eames. 
oon Rangers of Amer. (1913), 186 ‘Fifth A) 
ae Y.C.; approx. 15,000; Pres., Emerson Broo. 
E. Wendell Brooks, 500 Jackson Ave., 
Tsai City, N. Y. 
cout Foundation of Greater New Yo 
(loa. 220 W. 42d St., N. ¥..C.; Pres., ‘Fra 

D. Roosevelt; Sec., Arthur W. mee 

Ber Scouts of Amer. eee 2 Park Av 

++ 824,784; W._ Head, 
Nav’ Bank, ones ‘Chief Scout Ex 

Boys’ Club Federation (1906), 630 Cre Bl 
N. Y. C; 0: William 
Fitth Ave:, N, Y. C.; Exec. Sec., C, a 

Breeders Assoc., eek Polled’ Here 

701 Old Colony Bldg., Des Moines, 

Sec., B. O. Gammon. 

Brewers’ Assoc., U. S._ (1862), 50 Union 2 

Y¥. C.3_ 100; Pres., Jacob Rup 

pe! N. ¥.C. ; Sec., Hugh ¥F. Fox. 

Brith Abraham, Order of, Ue oe Gr 
(1859), 266 Grand St., N. 18, 
Master, Morris Green; Gane See., we 
Leisersohn, r 

Brith Abraham, Ind. Order ee 
St., N. Y. C.; 120,000; Gd. See. 

Brith Sholom, Ind. Order 
fatagere, Pe. Pa; ees 593; 

Kraus; Grand 
Broadway cad See Inc. (4911) 
250 W. 57th St., N. Y. C.; 850; 
Eastman, 1861 Broadway, Nee 

Bipps Bouin be di 94 
ronx Board of Trade, Inc, Wee grt St. an 
3d Ave., The Bronx, N. Y.; ye 
A. Wurzbach; Exec. Sec.,” Chanies 

74) 

High Sch. 9th Ave., 48th 28, 49th Be. En 


200; Tes. 
Elizabeth Jarrett. 
PHO Tranktord Aver Phisdetphio S = a 
ankfor ve., Philadel em | 
Buitdl es vee Asso: ae et 
u ng an “yi  eitaeeane t 
Local (1892), 22 B 12th St. Cincinnat { 
Pres, .. W. F. McDowell, Tacoma, 
Building Fr Celath 1 * Assoc 
UW n ‘Tra 
Park N an se 1300; C 
ernors, C.'G, Noriuthe "Sees, 


’ Y 


ve cele Club, Amer. 


41 Union Square, 


ore Fire pie Inc. (1912 
ss Cu oe hol — Tes., aes Seg 


of 
Belmont, N.Y. =: 1,300; Pres., Edwin A. Scott, 
45 W. 45th St., C.; Sec., John E. Wi ebber. 

Cancer, Amer. See. Ren the Control of (191 3), 
25 W,. 48rd St., N. Y. C.; 2,068; Man. Dir., Dr. 
George A. Saver: “See., Thomas M. Debevoise, 
26 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Canners Assoc., Natl. (1909), “ee BO St., N. W., 
Washington, Dd. G.; 882; Pres., C. Nott, 904 
Grand Rapids >} Nat'l. Bank Bidg., ig et Rapids, 
Mich.; Sec., Frank E. Gorrell. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
Met 2 Jackson Pl., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
8 Trustees; Pres., Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 

-3 27th-Stin N. Y.: C.;.Sec., 


tt. 

Carnegie Hero Fund Commission (1904), 2307 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 21 Trustees; Pres., 
W. J. Holland: Sec., F. M. Wilmot. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington (1902), 
16th and P Sts., N. W.,. Washington, D. C.; 
Pres., John C. M erriam; Chmn. Bd. of Trustees, 
Elihu Root: Sec., W. Cameron Forbes. 

Segaalty Actuarial Soc. (1914), 75 Fulton &t., 
N. C.: 275; Pres., Sanford B. Perkins, 700 

: Main St., izarttord. Conn.; Sec., Richard Fondiller. 

Catholic Actors’ ‘Guild of jmer. (1914), 220 W. 
42d St., } . C.; 5,000; Pres. ., Frank McGlynn; 
Sec., Edw. J. Kelly. 

Catholic Alumnae, Int'l. Fed. of (1914), Catholic 
Uniy., Washington, D. C.; 78,000; Pres.. Mrs. 
Mary B. Finan, 5931 Yale Ave., Chicago, lL; Sec., 
Miss Katherine Driscoll, 1611 Garvin P1., Louis- 


ville, Ky 

Catholic Snenevolent Legion (1881), 186 Remsen 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y.:; 8,000; Sup. Pres., Chris C. 
Keenan; Sec., John E~. Dunn. 

Catholic Daughters of Amer. (1903), 10 W. 71st 
St., N. Y. 200,000; Sup. Regent, Miss Mary 
C. Dutty, 480 ‘Clifton Ave., Newark, 'N. J.; Nat'l. 

., Katharine M. Rosney 

Catholic Knights of Amer. 4877), eo Gan, Bldg., 
211 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo.; 15.250; Pres., 
Dr. Felix Gaudin, 404 Godchaux Bide, New 
Orleans, La.; Sec., "Henry Siemer 

Catholic’ Order of Foresters (1883) , 30 No. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Tl; aga 4 High Chief Ran- 
ger, Thos. H. Cannon; a McDonald. 

Catholic Welfare SA at Spirang "Nat™ 1. (1919), 
Care Massachusetts Ave., N. W., =| 
- ; Chmn. Adm. Comm., Most Rev. Edwa: 

hes, Archbishop of San Francisco, Calif.; 
Baar Rev. John J. Burke. 

_ Catholic Women, ears of ieee 
Massachusetts Ave., N. Was = 
- Trav, zh 

pect St. “Agnes G. Regan 

Catholic “Writers Guita of ‘Amer. sagt); 128 ead Ww. 

‘ GO oh Séc,, Thom mas C. pa 

Catholic Young Men’s Nat'l. Union (1875), 
830 No. 63 Philadelphia, Pa.; ZLZGOM 
Nat'l. Pres., Michael J. Slattery; 
Corrigan, 42 Landover St., Providen i: 

Cattle Assoc. of Amer., Dutch Belted F903), 
Rockville, Conn.; 217; Pres, J. G. DuPius, 
Lemon City. Fila.; Sec., R. J. Leonard. 

Inc., Brown Swiss 

asm ‘ars| 


Madiso 
Woolsey biage Beloit, 


Suen. Gs), Peter- 
boro N. Hy 1,494; Pres., Scoville, 
; 67 wat St. Wa ¥.1C. 2 Sec., Rnrl oe Anes. 
Cattle Club, Amer. Jersey (1868), 324 W. 
St.. N. (057; Pres., A. Vietor B 
85” Lexington “Ave., Ne. Lewis 


James Brown 


rd, Coll. of 
wise Sec., Ira Unman, 


5 See:, 


, 


Richland Center, Wis.; 
Bancroft, Nebr.; ‘Sec: 
Harley A. Martin. ‘ 


‘ Geramic Soc., Amer. eae 2525 do’. Booze, 
Colum 
c/o Chas. Taylor ‘ons Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oy haar & of ga) National Press 
P. A’s. Lm oc. O atio: 
“hae. Wash: ngton, D. 2500; Pres Arthur 
Blower, 1 Last tate Bank 2 rae., FW Sto. Tex.; 
G.Upleger, W. Springer. 
es of Cone enee of The Boro. of f eed 
etre) 24-16 Bridge Plaza South, Island 
City, -Y.; 1,700; Pres., Leonard : Smith, 
444 Jackson UAtveselie de Oupals ¥3 Sec., William 


J. $F Russell 
"Chamber of Commerce, Long Island (1926), 


No. Park. 8t., 
_ Pres., Charles Graff, 


‘United States—Associations and Societies. 


Cattle Club of Amer., Red Polied bd fej 


401 


20 W. 34th St., N. ¥.C.; 1,500; Pres., Wm. H. 
Ross; Sec., Meade C. Dobson. 

Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York (i768), 65 Liberty St., N. ¥. C.; 2,129; 
Sec., Jere D: Tamblyn. 

Chamber of Commerce, Staten Island G92 
57 Bay St., St.George, Staten Ish, N. 

Sec., W. Irving Lewis. 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. of Amer 


(1912), — H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
14,948: Pres., Wm. Butterworth, Moline, iil; 
Sec., D. A. Skinner. 


Charities Aid Assoc., State (1872), 105 E. 22d 
St., N. Y. C.; about fete: Pres., George F. Can- 
field, 49 Wall St., N.Y. C.; Sec., Homer Folks. 

Charity Organization Soc. of the City of New 
York (1882), 105 E. 22d St. N. C,; 13,727; 
Pres., Robert W. de Forest, 30 Broad St., N. Y. 
S.; Sec., Lawson Purdy. 

Chautauqua Assoc., Int'l. Lyceum and (1903), 
1015 Auditorium _Bldg., 431 So. Pig ae Ave., 
Chicago, Ill; 600; Pres., George G. . Whitehead: 


Sec., Harold M. Kramer. 
Chautauqua Institution (1874), Chautauqua, 
bd gee., Charles E. 
eirce. 


Y.; Pres., Arthur E. Bestor; 
Chemical Industry, Society of, a Sec- 
tion (1894), 130 Clinton St, Brooklyn, N <n 


Sec., Dr. Foster Dee Snell. 

Chemical Soc., a. (1876) Mills Bidg., Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 16,300: Pres., Dr. 8. ~ arty 
Univ. of Il., ‘Chat. Til.; Sec., Dr. G. L, Parsons. 


Chicago Crime Commission’ (1919), 300 West 
Adams St, Chicago, Til.; 132; Prank J. 
Loesch ; Sec., Charles R. Napier: Operating Ding, 
Henry Barrett Chamberlin. 

Child Conservation League (1913), 265 W. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago, Ill.; Pres., Dr. Winfield Scott 
Hall; Sec., Florence FE. Hannenberg. 

wipe ‘Health Assoc., Amer. (1923), 370 Seventh 
Av N, “Y.-C; Pres., Herbert Hoover: Secy 
Philip Van Ingen; Gen. *Exec., S. J, Crumbine 

Child Labor Committee, Nat'l,” (1904), 315 
Fourth Ave., N. Y¥. C.; 10,916; Chmn. Bd. of 
Trustees, Dr. Samuel MeCune Lindsay, Colum- 
bia Univ., N. Y. C. 


Child Welfare Committee of Amer. C924 a 
730 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C.; at Sophie Irene 
Loeb, 146 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C.; Sec., Edward 
Fisher Brown. 

Child Welfare Assoc., Inc., paca ht te ee 
Fifth Ave., N. Y- C.7 1,000: Pres. De 
Finley; Gen. Sec., Charles F. Powliso 


130 E. 22d St., N. Y. C.; 132; E ir., 
Se aes Sec., Miss Jessie P. Condit, 5 Belmont 
Ave., Newark, N. J. 

Children of the Amer. Revolution, Nat'l. Soc. 
of the (1895) Memorial Continentad a Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 12,000; Nat'l. Pres. ele Josiah 
re van Orsdel; Sec., Miss Aimee F. P 

CRnee. s Aid Soc. of the City of Ne: Y. (1855), 

105 E. 22a St N..¥. Cs 1317 Trustees; 


William Church’ Osborn; Sec., Owen R, Lovejoy. 
Children’s Village (1851), Debbs Pie: 
600; Pres, Edmund Dwight; cay Rando 
Hurry, 2721 Grand Centr it naa 
8t., N. Y. C. 
China rene of Amer. oe 19 B. 44th St. 
(ms . Sec., J. L. Simps 
Christian ad “Missionary Aliinnes (1887) 260. 
44th St.. N. ¥. C.: 42,580; Pres., Rev. H. M 
Pp earans Sec., Rev. J. Fant. 
Christian Endeavor, Int'l. Soc. of GEE World’s 


age ie eudeayor Bldg., 41 ey Vernon St.j 
Boston, M. 000,000; Pres. Daniel A. 
Poling, 330 we adth Bt., N. YiOe Bee. Edward 


P. Gat . 
itera ‘of Christ in America, Ines. Kederal 
Council of the (1908), 1951 E. ae St.0N. ¥..C.5 

BPDEOE. 20, 00 of 000; Pres., rh é3\Cadman; 


Sees eae. KA Charles” s Macfarland, 
oe pene ue atriotic, Service, 
a des 130: E eorth in 
‘Henry G. Sanford: Sec., Mr. Revert 


G. Glarkso 


Cinctngath, "eociety of the sree) 136 Ww. Lan- 
vale St., Baltimore, Md.; Pres., | Winslow 
Warren, ae St., Pe Mass; Sec.; 
John C. Dav 

Citizens’ Poon of the City of N. =F (ston. 177 
Will St., N. Y. C.; Sec. RB. E. 

Citizenship, Inc., League. fF peceigs 41913); 
342 Madison Ave. vy ee he Na- 


ity Managers’ Assoc. 
OW ns A157 Pres., 8c» AE 
Exec. Sec., John G. Stutz. 
Civic <Assoc., Amer. (1904), 901 see Trust 


Bl Washington, D.'C.; 1,500; Pres., Frederic 
foe thane. Bee! Sec., Miss "Harlean James. 


ron 


Ie ee 


_ Civic Educational Teague of ASE Gan, 
Newfield Bldg., UEmepeort Conn.; 17,693; Coun- 
sellor, William’ E. Burton; Sec., Cherian H. Rahn. 

solic Federation, Nat’l. (900), 1 Madison Ave., 

N. -¥2.C.;,.Chmn., Exec. Council, Ralph M. 
Teasley: Hon. Sec., 'w. N. Doak. 

ye Engineers, Amer. Soc. of (1852), 33 W. 

39th St.. N. ¥. C.; 13,247; Pres., Lincoln Bush, 

345 ee Ave., East Orange, N. J; Sec., 

George T. Seab | 

- Civil Legion (ig24), 163 W. Washington St., 

= Chicago, DL; 24,000; Pres., Col. Charles R. 

¥ Wilson, Huntington, W. Va.; Sec., John P. Tansey. 

ae Liberties Union, Amer. (1918), 100 Fifth 

N. Y¥. C,; 5,000; Chmn., Dr. Harry F. 

Ward, 1116 Arcadia Way, Palisades, N. J.; 

‘Directors, Roger N. Baldwin and Forrest Bailey. 

Rg) Service Forum (1909); 101,000; Pres., Frank 

ese Prial, 1756 46th St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sec., 

eee Willner R. Bradley, 335 96th St., Brooklyn, hy. 

Classicai LS a Amer. (1919), New York Univ., 

“#9 Univ. Heights, > aa eae 4,700; ice Prof. R. 

; _V. D. Magoffin; BeGe Prof. R. H. Tann 

- Clearing | eianpe N. Y... (1853), 77 Code St., 

29; Pres., William Woodward; Man., 

P See ‘B. Bacon; Seec., J. Edwin Gregory. 

_ Cloak and Suit Mfrs. Assoc. , Inc. (1919), 101 

- -W. 31st St., N. ¥. C.; 700; Mer., Harry Uruller; 

EE CIES Robert P. Greenky. 

Glock’ Mfrs. Assoc. of Amer, (1926), 644 Drexel 

ie Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; 10; Sec., W. S. Hays. 

. ‘Coffee and Sugar Exchange, Inc., N. Y. es 

7 113-17 Pearl St., ie Y¥. Giz. 338; Pres., ¥F. 

A Lowry; Supt., C! B. Stroud. 


z College Entrance Examination Board (1900), 
431 Weitith St.. N.Y. C.;_49; Chmn., Com- 
: _ Inittee on Admission, Henry Pennypacker, Yale 
eee New Haven, Conn.; Sec., Dr. Thomas S. 
Fiske. 
_Coileges and Universities, Inc., Merk Assoc. of 
_* (1920); abt. 40: Pres., Senator A. Galbreath, 
»~% 101 9th Sé., Columbus, Ohio; éco* ‘Dr. Jay D. 
Bradley, 320 W ellington St., Atlanta, Ga 
ata Assoc. of Amer. (1915), 111 Fitth Ave. oH 
-" -C.; 399; Perm. Sec., Robert L. Kelly 
Wy “Goleniat Da mes of Amer. (1890), 421 E. “61st 


N. ¥, ©.; Pres., Mrs. Charles Lawrence 

d fier: Sec., Miss Katharine deB. Parsons. 

Colonial ore and Daughters — 15 W. 107th 

" St., N. ¥. ©.; 230; Gov. Gen., . Frye Barker. 
Colonial ‘Wars, Gen. Soc. ce (1892), whee. W. 

— 2 58th St., N. poe ‘ yet Gov. Gen., W. W. Ladd, 

20 Nassau st. ‘Y¥. Gl; See., Walter Geer. 

Oa Wast a rk Amer. (1816) 516 Colorado 

Washington, D. C.; Pres., Henry L. West, 
Or ‘conn. Ave., Washington, D. C.; Sec., Pau 

~ Sleman. 
_* Colored People, Nat'l, Assoc. for S33 ACs 

: ment of (1909). 69 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 100,000; 

Ss pees James Weidon Johnson. 

Columbia Univ., Inc., Alumni Federation of 
(1913), 110 Library, Columbia Univ., N. 3 
10, 005 Pres., Rogers H. Bacon; Exec. Sec., 
CO. EB. Lovejoy. 

Commercial Law League of Amer. (1895), 137 
S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill.; 8,600; Pres., Ray- 

~ mond G, Young, Omaha Nat'l. Bank Bldg., 

As Omaha, Nebr.; § ec. . Martin J. Teigan. 


9 Commercial Travelers of Amer., Order of 
it. hae bs 1888), 632 No, Park St, Columbus, 
~ ~ Qhio; ,000; Sup. Counselor, M, J. Martin, 
ae ‘eit Nat'l. Bunk Bldg., Houston Tex.; Sec. 
* Ww. Murphy. 
commis slo icant of the U. S., Nat’l. 
ue ok (18 eh oe Munsey Bldg., Washing- 
Ms ‘Tengu Pres., L. J. Keach, 112 So. Dela- 
cone Bi St., ae Ind.; Gen. Man. and Sec., 


Huany Councils of the City of N. Rar Inc. 
RS, 2240 Municipal Bldg., N. Y. C.; 10,000; 
Pres, John Kirkland Clark, 31 Nason St., 

NUYS Bixee. Sec., Prank Peer Beal. 

Commonity, Trust, N. ¥. (1923), 149 Broadway. 
N.Y! ©)/ (22 Trustee Banking Institutions; i 
Members Distribution Committee; Dir., 

~ Hayes.’ 

Composers, Authors and Publishers, Amer. 

: coore of Ge eke Paramount Bldg., 1501 Broadway, 

00; Gen. Man., J. C. Rosenthan; 

“ Sec., a enanen K. Harris. 

Goney Island Center, Inc. (1922), 559 Diiae 
Ave., Coney island, N. Y.; 500; Pres., Mrs. 
Henry Adler 2349 Cortland 'St., Sunes ‘Ysland, 
N, "Phil Perry, 2859 Cortland St., Coney 

_isiand, d, N. Nw 


Confederate Veterans, United (1889), New 
Orleans, E.a.; 63,000; Comm.-in-Chief, Gen. A. T. 
dey Elmore, ‘Ala.; Adj. Gen., ‘Gen. Harry 

Rene Lee, 150 Fourth Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn, 


Conaregational Assoc, Je me: 353), 14 
, Boston, ee ; Pres., SN Ed 
Si Ste ” Newton Center, Ma 
Sec., Thomas Todd. : 
Congregational Churches of the U. | 
Council ote 237 Fourth Ave., N. td 
928,558; Pres., Dr. Ozora_8. Davis, 5757 “tat g 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Dr. Chas 
Congregational Conference, Ines, ‘N. Wg 1914), 
Rm..509, 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.; 299 Citure Le 
membership, 70,525; Supt, ; Rev. i 
oe See., Willard P. Harmon, Ticonderoga; — 


N. 

(enaeasigaal Education ee ORIN 14 Bea- — 
con St., Boston, Mass.; 650; Rev. William — 
Horace Day, United Chureh, e nridrepore ionn we 


r 


Wises Sec., 
Consumers’ ‘League of N. Y. ae 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 2,500; Pfes. — | Mary Ww. Dew- 
son: Sec., Mrs. M. D. Blanke: 
Co-operative League .of the te S.~A., Inc)” 
Assoc. of (1916), 167 _W. 12th St., N. Y.C.3 — 
100, Ne Pres,, James P. Warbasse; Sec., C ric a 


an Ss 

Cootie, Military Order of the (1020), Memorial 

Bldg., Kansas City, Kan.; 100; Sup. Com., 
Edward H. Giguere, 3406 W: 126th St., ap Gone Sy 

Ohio; Sup. Quartermaster, Fred B. Cook. 

Cotton Assoc., Amer. (1914), St. Matthews, So. ie 
Car.; approx., 500;000; Pres., J. Skottowe W: a 
maker, St. Matthews, So. Car.; Man. Dir., Col. 
Harvie Jordan, Greenville, So. Car. 

Coston) Exchange, N. Y. (1870), 60 Beaver st.68 


C.; limited to 450; Prées., Gardiner H. 
Miller; Sec., Thomas Hale. 

Cotton Manufacturers, Nat’l. Assoc. of of as 
80 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; 1,030; Pres., C 
G. Edward Buxton, 715 Hospital ee Bldg. 
Providence, R. I.; Sec., Russell T. Fishe’ 

Credit Me Nat'l. Assoc. of (1896), 1 Park Ave. 

Y. C.; 28,000; Sec., Dr. Stephen 7 bee 
es. Protection Inst. as Nat’ 
Council, 2ist and B Sts., N. Want ‘ 
Du. 0; Chmn. Bd. of Governors, Prof. “Ch 
O'Kane; Sec., Paul Moore. 


Sexauer; Sec., 
Danish Brotherhood in America (1882), 
Omaha Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Omaha, Nebr.; 
Sup. Pres., John Christensen, 1825 Reading 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Sup. Sec., Frank pos eee ~ 
Dante League ma Amer., Inc. (i916), 15 Gramer 
Park, N. ; 216; Bres. Dr. James J. 
110 W. 7ath® St., N.Y. G.; Sec., Mrs. Helcisé 
one Rose. fw 92 = _ az 
ante pacity, nt’l. (1922), 15 10 th 
Ne Xs 300; Founder, Frye Barker. Peta 
Daughien of Amer., Nat’ 1. Council (1891), 
1002-3 Home Savings & Loan Bldg., ae < 


Ohio; 144,26: t’l Councillor, Carrie R. Faw 
a 1204 W. 3d. St. por Ohio; Sec., Julia 


oth, 4 
ae oe of 1812, U. S., Nat'l. Soc, de 
aS. t'l., Mrs. Samuel Shope, 108 Toa 3 ee 
Narberth, Penn. Corr. Sec. Nat'l, en! 
As Warren, 46 Westbourne Parkway, = 
Sonn, 
Rasen of the Amer. Lieber ATS se 
Soc. (1890), Memorial Continental Hall, 
ington, D. G.: 166,127; Pres. Gen., Mrs 
J. Brosseau; Corr. Sec., Mrs. Herbert ies eo 
Daughters of the Cincinnati a ee 225 
Mrs. Cass Gilbert, 1 Ei. 94th PS i fr. - 
Mrs. George D. Yeomans, 30 E 38th St. 
Daughters of the King, Order of the 
erp (1885), Rm. 305, 150 Fi 
Aug 500; Pres., Mrs. A, A, 
OWrashington, DIOF : 
Dinara 
A te RETR cam, 
5 . abt. 5,0 - . 
_ Mrs. Henry Kent, 3415 Race St., ia, 
Pa.; Sec., Mrs. Wm.,L. Pap vee 
Daughters of the Revolution, Nat’l. AL 
oan ), ey bane Bldg. oe ee ton She ue 
enry T 
3415 meet St., pee Ueto Bye ow 
Roger Englar, ‘911 Park Ave. Bae 


Sat na 

hiseng, 151 & 3a Pee 
Mrs. Bydnoy T. Prescott, 344 Ww. ay st Ne E 
Daughters of the Union Veterans of the 


War (1886); 50,000; Pres.; Bee” 
geek Highle nd’ ave ‘ Fall Riy ver, 

rs. attie R. Tue er, 3 
Hill, Mass. ns Brokaway 


= | 


United States—Associations and Societies. 


» 


; 
"7 Deaf, Amer. Assoc. te Promote the Teaching 
r of ‘Speech to the (is90), ee 35th St., N. W., 

Washington, D. eo oe 0 Pres., Harris Taylor, 


I ~Y.C. Exec. Sec., Josephine 
Deaf, Nat’l. Assoc. of the (1880); 


-—_ 
o 
an 
hy 
Pe 
Bs 
AP 
é 


7 2,000: Pres., 
“4 A. L. Roberts, 6345 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, 
in Tli.; Pres., Frederick A. Moore, School for the 
o -_ Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

‘ Deaf, Nat'l. Fraternal Soc. of the (1901), 130 
4 No. Wells St., Chicago, Ml.: 6,450; Pres., Francis 
oe P. Gibson: Sec. -Tress., Arthur L. Roberts. 

L Dental Soc. of the State of N. Y¥. (1868); 3,700: 
a Pres., Dr. G. G. Burns, Professional Bidg., Ro- 
4 chester, N. ¥.; Sec., A. P. Burkhart, 57 E. 

o - Genesee St., Auburn, N. ¥. 
"Design, Nat'l. Academy of (1825), 109th St. and 


isterdam Ave., N. ¥. C.; Pres., Cass Gilbert, 
244 Madison Ave., N. N C.; See., Charles C! 
Curran, 39 W. 67th St., N. Y. C. 

Dialect Soc., Arner. Shay Warren House, Har- 
vard Univ., Cambridge, Mass.; 450; Pres., Wm. 
Allen Neilson, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass; Sec., Perey W. Long, ¢, o G. & C. Merriam 

° Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Dickens Feliowship of N. Y., Inc. eee Agree 

Arts Club, 119 E. 19th St., N.Y. C.; om 

Dr. Howard Duffield, 20 ‘Fifth Ave, N. 

Sec., Miss erly F. Martin, 218 Ganiela Pr. 

Brooklyn, N 

Diesel Soc. oe Nnier. (1928), 26 Court St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; 1,256; Gen. Pres., Julius Rosbloom; Sec., 
Walter Knudsen. 

Disabied Amer. 


a he 


=? 


aed 


<a 


Veterans of the World War 
2840 Melrose Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
4.300; Nat'l. Commander, ae W. Rice; 
Nat'l. Adjt., Vivian D. Corb! 
poeerows League, Inc. 11917), 225 Broadway, 
Y. C.; 2,200; Pres., David Robinson; Sec., 
panarer J. Smith. 
Dragon, Imperial Order of the se ee: no Sates 
75th Road, Flushing, L. N. rand 
Viceroy, A. W. Bu ardt, 156 cere ieee 


Glenside, Pa.; Sec., L. Gransbury 
ma League of "Amer. (1910) 39 East Van 
10,000; Exec. Sec., Miss 


Buren St., Chicago, IL; 
Sue Ann Wilson. 
Drama League of Amer., N. x, Centre of the 
or, 29 W. 47th St., N. Y. 600; Pres., Dr. 
chard Burton, ¢/o Englewood 1 cau, Englevood, 
x J,; Sec., Mrs. Chance V 
Dramatists, American (1919), 2 om aa = 
Sti crvival 


2 ty ,309; Exec. Sec., Luise Sillcex; 

e. 

Dress Industries of Amer., Associated (1917) 

' 670 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C.; 800; Exec. Chmn. 

- David N. Mosessohn. 

Drugd¢ists, Nat’l. Assoc. of Retail eee 168 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 20,000; Pres. 


ip Brann, Des’ Moines, Iowa Sec., Samuel 


8. H enry. 

Druggists’ Assoc., Para siege EF (1876), 51 
Maiden Lane, N. Y. C.: 680; Sec., B. L. Newcomb. 
Druids, United Ancient Order of (1831), Fahad 
Grove, 29 So. Delaware St. Indianapolis Ind 
35,000; Sup. Arch, William Schmidt 182 Ellison 
St., Paterson, N. aes Sup. Sec., Chas. G. N. Geider. 
Dutch Treat Club (4906) Hoist. OE ae pa 

_ Broadway and 33d 5t., 2 400; as 
eS “oe Br dlong Keliend, Bork? Washi 
wie .) Sece., Frank Fleming, 461 Eighth 

u 


—— Fraternal Order of (1898), Kirkwood 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; 600,000; Gr. Pres., 
_L. V. Westerman, Séattie, ‘Wash.; Gr. Sec., J. 3) 


<a 


Pa ats 

Eastern Star, Order of the, Gen. Grand Chapter 
(4876), Masonic Temple, Washington, D. C.: 
--“Most ‘Worthy Grand Matron, Mrs. Emma. P. 
Chadwick, 1605 East Madison Sty Seattle, Wash.; 


Sec., Minnie E. Keyes. 

Economic Assoc., ‘Amer. (1885), Northwestern 
Univ. Evanston, Til.; abt. 3,500; Pres., Prof. 
Fred M. Taylor, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Sec.-Treas., Prof. Frederick S. Deibler: : 

Economic Ertomologists, Amer. Assoc. 0 

oe ae Melrose Highlands, Mass.; 975; Pres. 
Prof. W. Herms, Univ, of Calif., Berkeley, 
-Calif.; Sec., ©. W. Collins. 


Reonomic League, nae (1912), 6 Beacon St., 
Beston, Mass.; 5,000; , J. W. Beatson. 
Economic Bepeateh, Navi. Bureau of (1920), 
474 W. 24th St., . C.; 21; Pres., George 
May; Exec. Sec., ” Gust Berd haa Ree 
itorial Assoc., Nat’l. 8. ere) 
ENGL "Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn.; 5,000; Pres., 
_ Erwin Funk, Rogers, ‘Ark.; Sec., H. E % 
Education Assoc., Nat’l. (1857) 
aes Washin 185,00 


Wey gton, D. C.; 1 
Ww: ‘Lamkin, State ‘Teachers: 1eieee aM 


. W. Crabiree. 


: 
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Education Board, General (1902), 6% Broadway, 
N.Y. C.; 18; Pres., Trevor Arnett; Sec., W. W. 
rierey. 

Rageaern: Council of Church Boards of (1911), 
111i Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 19: Protestant. Church 
Bds. of Edue. Rep. 20,000,000 adherents: 
Sec., Robert L. Kelly. 

Education Board, International (1925), 61 Broad- 
way, N. Y.C.; 9; Pres., Trevor Arnett; Sec:, W- 
Ww. Brierley. 

Education, Inst. aor International (1919), 2 W-. 
45th St., N. Y. Dir., Dr. Stephen P. Duggan; 
Sec., Miss kira L. Waite. 

Educational Foundation, 


Exec. 


Inc., {Commission 


= Mr ON 100: of Belgium) (1920), 42 Broadway, 


100; Chmn. of Bd. and Pres., Herbert 
" Perrin C. Galpin. 
elve, Gen. Soc. of the War of (1814), 
292: Pres.-Gen., James Davidson: Igiehard, 211 
West Lanvale St., Baltimore, Md.; See.-Gen., 
J. Albert Van Horn, 56 Overlook Road, Upper 
Montclair, N. J. 

Electric Light Assoc., Nat'l. ooh 420 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. C.; over 20,000; Man, Dir., Paul S. 
Clapp; Sec., A. Jackson Marshall. 

Electric Railway ASAE, Amer. (1882), 292 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. C.: 3,380; Pres., . Stevens, 
Penn-Ohio Edison Co., 120 Broadway, N.Y. C.; 


Gen. Sec., J. W. Welsh. 
(1881), 29 W.. 39th St., 


pe a CH 1,500; Pres., E. E. Dorting, 600 W. 59th 

St., N. ¥. C.; Sec., H. — Farrer. 
Electrochemical .Soc., Amer. (1902), ae 254, 

Havemeyer Hall, C olumbia Uniy. ay OFS 1,700; 


Sec., ge Colin G, ; 

Elks, B. P O.. Lodge No. (1g6s), ios W. 
43d St., NLY. C: 6.260; Exalted ulan Edward A. 
Neylan; Sec., William T. Phillips. 

Elks of the U. S. A., BJP. O., Grand Lodge (1868); 
2750 Lake View Ave., Chicago, Ii; 815,000; 
Gd. Exalted Ruler, Murray Hulbert, 651 Fitth 
Ave., N. Y. C.; Gr. Sec., J. E. Masters. °°» 

Engineering Council, American G0): 26 Jack- 
son Place, N. W., W ashington, D 72 *Pngineer- 
ing Organizations, 42,848 menabers *Pres., A: W. 
Berresford, 35 Fifth Ave. i 
L. W. Wallace. 

Eadinecring Foundation eee 29 W. 39th St:, 

Y. C.; 16; Chmn., Lewis B. Stiliwetl, 90" West 

St, N. ¥. GC. : Sec., Alfred D. Flinn 

Engineering, Soc., United (1904), oo W. 39th St., 

Y. C.; 12; Pres., Roy V. Wright, 30 Church St., 
N Y. (316 Bee. Alfred D. Flinn 


SBS 


of hg Achy 3 (1880), 


Engineering Standards Comm., Amer, (1917), 
9 W. 39th 
delphia, Pa.: Sec., P. G. Agnew 
of Electrical gs, 
Schuchardt, 72 W. 
ig We VAC; 12,3549 John F. Stevens, 50 
Fre... (1895), 29 W. 39th St., N. 
Reise, “Amer. 
29 W. 39 » Calyin 


bo ee 2 169; Chmn., Wm 
Serniil, c/o United Gas Triprov ement Co., Phila- 
Engineers, Amer. Inst. 
33 W. 39th St., N. Y. 18,500; 
Adams St., Chicago, Ui; Sec., 
F. L. Hutchinson. 
En,.ineers, Smet Soc, ys Poe (1852); 33 W. 39th 
‘Churea att pas ae Se sen iF, 
Engineers, eae Soc. of Heatin 
Pres Villard, Univ. of Iilinois, Grbana’ TL; 
Sec., > Futenl ee 
Soc. 
th St., N. Y. C.; 18,550; 
Rice. 
Easiness of the ie of N. ene a Meategal (2 ae: 
9 W. 39t Xc 


ek 


Saga Sec., “Vérnon 8 
Inc., Soc. of { Profese onal 


Engineers of the U. 
Automobiie « 909) “153 WwW. 6 4th 8t., N. 

5,000; Pres., Martin Birmingham, 153 53 W. 4th. St; 
Ne-yY.'C.; Sec., Edward Malloy. 4501 38 & 

Endlish-Speaking Union of the Wi 83 5920), 
44th St.,°N..¥1 Gas; 16,880}; Prep, John, 

Tavis: Sec., John Daniels. bee 

Entomological Soc., Amer. (4859), 1900 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 60: Pres., RoswelliG,: 
See., James A. G. Rehn. 

Epiphany. wane of Amer. (1924); 9148 1934 
Hollis, -L. I, °-N. X.7 3953 Pres., Very Rev, 3 
Arthur W. Giese Sec., Mrs. Jane Noble Brooks, 

Episcopal Actors’ Guild of Amer., Inc, (1923), 
1 EB. 29th St., N. Y. C.; 2,000; Pres., George Arliss; 


Sec., Percy Moore. 
Epworth League of the M. E. Church (1889), 
687,803; Sec., Rev. 


740 Rush St. eee Hii.; 
Blaine B. Kirkpatrick 

Erectors’ Assoc., Nat'l. (1906), 33 W. 42d St., 
N. Y¥. C.; 42; Chmn., Exec. Committee, 6: P 
Mitebell, 1450 Real Estate Trust Bises. Phila- 
deiphia, Pa.; Sec., Miss Bessie L. Croeker 

Ethical Culture in the City of ak Ww 
 (1876),.2) W.64th St., N. Y.C.; 

Kohn; Sec., Royal J. Davis. 


BY tamst 
St. , 


Soc. for 
es,, Robert D. 


be Xe City; Exec, Sec. 


Mgr. 


Ne - 


. 
s 
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- Ethnologicai Soc., Amer. (1842), Amer. Maem: 


of Natural History, 77th St. & Central Park W est, 
Wie Ya Go tod; 
Colur-bia Univ., N. Y. C.; 


F L. Shapiro. 
- Eugenics listeatcn. Assoc. 


Second), Cold P spring 


Harbor, u. |., N. Y.; 344; Pres., Dr. Clarence G. 
ae bell, 455- Madison ‘Ave., "N, Y¥.. ©. See., 
a ase Laug* In. 


- Bugenies Soc. Amer. (1926), 185. Church St., New 
Haven, Conn.; 1,100; Pres., Dr. C. C. Little, Univ. 
of Mich,, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Exec. Sec., Leon F. 
Whitney. 
i Beangelintc Bureau of the U. S. A., Int'l. (1915), 
1111 Walnut St., Cairo, IL; 500; Pres. & Founder, 
+. Rev. Samuei R. "Skelton, Nashville, Tenn.; Corr. 
- Sec., Rey. Joseph S. Kem, P. O. Box 1413, St. 
> . Louis, Ma. 
«Exchange “etub, National. 696 affiliated clubs 
+ throughout the country; Nat'l. Pres., George S. 
3 _ Greene, c/o Los Angeles First Nat’ a Trust & 
“Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Calif., Nat'l. Sec., 
perote M. Harter, Suite 529, Ohio Bldg., Toledo, 


a Ohi 
 *Kair Frade Assoc., Amer. (1913), 71 W. 23d St., 
prs ae C.; Sec.-Treas., Edmond A. Whittier. 


ys Garden Assoc., Inc., Woman’s Nat’l,. 

*“g14), 241 W. Chelten Ave., Germantown, Phila- 
elphia, Pa.: 3,000; Pres., Mrs. Henry Ford, Fair 
B Lane, Dearborn, Mich. Sec., Miss Clara M. Boltz. 
Se Congress, Amer. (1906), 90-11 Continental 
_ Bidg., Kansas ay Mo.; 300,000; Chmn., Board 
5 of Governors, W. I.’ Drummond. 

Sachem Council ot the Churches of Christ in 
_ America, Inc. (1908), as E. 22d. St., N.Y. C.; 
20,000,000; Pres., Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D.D.; 

Gen. Sec., Rey. Charles S. Macfarland. 
: Federation de lAlliance Francaise (1902), 32 

Nassau St.. N. Y. C.; Pres., Frank D. Pavey; Sec., 


_ Felix Weill. 

- Federation ef Churches, Brooklyn (1920), 306 
‘Livingstone St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 360 Protestant 
Churches: Gen. Sec., Rev. Frederick M. Gordon. 

Federation of Churches, Greater N. Y. (1901, 

W, 23d St., N. Y. C.; all Protestant Churches in 
Wot. Pres., Rev. Dr. Daniel A. Poling; Sec., 
Rev, Dr. William B. Millar. 
pig aqease Assoc. Inc. (1907), 358 fh Ave., 
N. Y. C.; 1,679; Sec., Thomas We Hugh 
Fine “Arts Soc., Amer. (1889), 5 wv. Ss7th St., 
¥ 8 bn OH Pres., John Ward Prince See., 
“t les H. Higgins. 
t-% Fire Chiefs, Int'l, Assoc. of (1873), Fire Head- 
“ ee isc Race St., Philadelphia, Pa.; pene Pres., 
r Davis, Chief Fire Dept., Phila.. Pa.: 
PD Setter J. Mulleahey, Chiet Fire Dept., City 
Yonkers, N. 

> Fire: Underwriters, Nat'l. Board of (1866), 85 

John St., N. Y- C.; 222 stock fire insurance com- 
%. anies; n. ihn , W. EB. Mallalieu; Sec., Sumner 
>. Ballard. 

‘Firemen’s Assoc. of Greater N. Y., aaa 
(1917), Rm. 402, 63 Park Row, N. YG: 5,500; 

-_ Pres., Antion Holterback; Sec., Michael reine 
Fisheries Soc., Amer. (1871), 233 Broadway, 
% N. Y. C.; 800; Pres., Dr. Emmeline Moore, Conser- 
< vation Gommission, Albany, N. Y.; Sec:, Carlos 

+ Avery, 2273 Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. C. 


‘Flag Assoc., U. S. (1924), 923 15th St., N. W 
mi _. Washington, D. C.; 50, Gey; Dir. Gen., Col, aoe 
a . Moss; Exec. Sec., J. Heckman. 


‘Florists & Ornamental Horticutturists, Se of 
Amer. (1901), 247 Park Ave, 7,100; 
res., B. J. McCarthy, 324 Wilton St., Bisekiyn: 
N,_Y.;5ee., John Young. 
Fiortate’ Club » N, ¥. 


ropetiae se N. Y. C.; Sec., 
- @raiter,eConsul General of Austria. 


-< corporate. members, 761. missionaries; Sec., ‘Rev. 
Cornelius H, Patton, 
(1918), 18 EB. 41st St, 


Foreign Policy Assoc. 
N. Y..C.; abt. 9,000; Chmn., James G. MeDonald: 
See., Esther G. Ogden, 

Foreign Press Correspondents in the U. S., 
Assoc. of (1918), 51 University Pl., N.Y. C.; 110! 

- Pres., A. Algara, 509 Times Bidg.,'N. Y. G.: Sec., 
Sydney J.C arke, 51 University PL, AGES 


Square, N.Y 


samn., James A. F i 
Sec., O. K, ee 


Davis. 


“271 W. 
Mrs. Annie E, P. 
Foresters, Ind. Order of (1874), Temple Bldg., 


125th ae Ase fe OHS 


aoe Oe E caia ¥F. Benedict, 


| Foresters, Soc. of At 


Geographic Society, 


eo 247 Park Ave. 

eS ; Pres., J. H. Fiesser, 711 Hamilton 
(Awe, NOR Bergen, 'N. J; Sec., John Young. 

Fol ee ‘Soc:, Amer, (1888); 400; Pres., Alfred M. 

ae Peabody. Museum, C ambridge, Mass.; 

oF ace Ai vs'A. Reichard, Barnard College, N.Y. G. 

poniee Consuls. in N Soc. of (1925), 8-10 


Dr. Friedrich Pisch- 


Foreign Missions, Amer. Board of Commission- 
/ers, for (1810), 14 Beacon. St.. Boston, Mass. ;, 700 


‘Foreign Trade ¢ Council, Nat'l. (1914), 1 Hanover 


Boeeet of tes Companions of the (1885), 
3.4 112,000; Sup. Sec., 


Se, fe, ee 


Teaite Ont: Can.; e ( 
W. H. Hunter; Sup. 


3 eee ; 
Foresters_of America i700), a Sun | 


Jersey City, N. J.; 200,000; Sup. Chief 
eae sce ae E. path St., x. YY 
Su ec.5 omas onnelly. 

: er. (1900), Rm. 517, U 
Bldg., 1523 L St., h 


‘as 
1,400: Pres., O. M. Butler; See., Wai ree 
Forestry Assoc., Amer. (1875), 1523 L 8t., N.1 
ashington, D. C.; 18,000; Sec., O. M. Butler. | 
podnaee and Patriots of Amer., Gen. ‘Court of 
the Order of the (1896), 111 Broadway, N. Y.C. 
1,100; Gov.-Gen., John Lenord Merrill, 67 B 
St., N. Y. C.; Sec.-Gen., Edwin K. Bees oa 
Foundrymen’s Assoc., Amer. (1896) 
Adams St., Chicago, Iil.; 2,400; Exec. Sec. 
oyt Se 
France-America ras (1911), 270 Madison Ve, 
Wee X. C35 eee Pres., William D, Guthrie; ‘See., 


(1849), 2109 Bro 
8,700; Pres., Samuel Sturtz, 22 oe 
. C.; Sec., Henry. J. Hyman. 

Freemasonry, Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, . 
Northern Masonic Jurisdiction, (1813), 111 
Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass.; 287,053; Sovereign 
Gr. Comm., Leon M. ree “Gr. Sec.-Gen., — 
Charles H. Spilman. 

Freemasonry, Ancient & Aecenten Scottish Rite 
of, Supreme Council 33°, Southern Jurisdic- 

Hon, > S. A.3.17 33 16th St., N. W., Washi 

(are “302, 614; Sovereign Grand Coromander, — 

Fok H. Cowles; Sec. Gen . Witcover. | 5 ca 

Freemasons, St. John’s Grand Voda: AF. & 
(1908), 4 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 650: 
Master, Louis Paultry; Sec., James A. Jones, 
W. 52d St., N. Y. C. 

Freemasons of the State of N. , Grand Lod 
of Free and Acce ee (asD, "Masonic Hi 
71 W. 23d St... N. -} 337,558; Gr. M 

John A. Dutton: Sec., Robect Judson Kenwo. 

Freemasons of the U. 8. A., Royal Arch, Gene 
Grand Chapter (1797), Coldwater, oven BAe 
808, BG2 Pres, P Chas. Clark’ Davis, Central a, TE: 

Sec., Chas. A. Conover. = 

Free pene League, Int’l.; Chmn., Edward Evans; ar = 
Sec., Florence Garvin, R. ¥. D. 2, Ween neon 

French Chamber of ‘Commerce of I 
(1896), 4 E. 52d St., N. Y¥. C.; 400; Pres., Pierre 
Malglaive; Sec., ‘Armand ‘Gener 

Friends’ General Conference tts 140 nN 
15th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 16.689; Chmn, A 
CG. JackSon, 4530 Tacony St., Frankford, 

Miss. Josephine H. Tilton, 120 S. 2d S 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Game Protective and ER ae ar se Assoc., Am 

oes 233 Broadway, N. Y. C.; L005 
Carlos Avery, 2273 W: satitetl Bidg., we 
ae aus S. Houghton, 111 Broad 


Gas Assoc., Inc., Amer. (1918), 420 Lexin 
Ave., N. Y. C©.; 6,500; Pres., Oscar H. Fogg, 
Consolidated Gas . Of N._Y., 130 By 
Y. C,; Man. Dir., Alexander Forward. 
Goaetic Assoc. Amer. 500. es 306 Victor Bh 
W: tie ace Pres., Dr. David Fair 
child, U. S Dept. go Agric., Washington, Duce 
Sec.,’ Clyde E. Leighty, U. 8. Dept. of Agric ee 
Washington, D. C. i 
George V ashington-Sull rave Institution fauspe . 
Suite 3903 W bak Cape: idg., N. ¥. C.; Chmn. Ba ag 
of Governors, John A. Stewart; on Sate Bee 


Humphrey. 
Rene eg A 4 
WING Wes 


al 


Reba Hall, 1156 16th 


Geographical Soc. », Amer. (1852), Broadway 
156th St., N.Y. G.; 5,235 ; Dir., Isaiah Bowman. 

Geological Soc. of Amer. (1888); 538: Sec., Chark 
P. Berkey, ¢/o Columbia Univ., N. ¥. 

German Beneficial Gato n_ (1892), 1505 Carson S\ 
Pittsburgh, Pa); , Pres., Dr M. Schotb 
Sec., Ernest Horton. 

German Press Club of, Ae fan 1880), 22. ‘No. 

Dr. Francis uM 


William St., IN. Y.°C.; 
Schirp; Sec., Heinrich i ieiag 
cig ean Seg oF a bay A N. Y. (1784), 
‘ow ve res., °. W. 
Sec., Hermann Irion. as ae 

Girl Scouts Inc. (1912), 670 Lexingt 
N. Y. C.; 167,925; Pres., Miss Lexngton 
Dir., Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin. 

Girls ‘Clubs, Inc., N. Y. League of 
, Madison Ave., N. ¥. .C.5°2}200; Exec. 
“Marie Keller. 

Girls’ Friendly Soc., Diocese £ " 
129 E. 52d St., Ge 0 Pres 
Walter Smith; Sec., Mrs. 

21 Perry St.. N. Y. C. 


“8 


Girls’ Friendly Soc. in Amer. (1877), 15 E. 40th 
Sey ON. ¥. .; 31, >; Pres., Miss Margaret M. 
Lukens, 435 Fayette St., Conshohocken, Pa.; Exec. 

Sec., Miss Florence L. Newboid. 

Girls’ ‘Service League of Amer. (1905), 138 E. 18th 

* St., N. Y. C.; 30; Dir., Miss Stella A. Miner. 

Gold Star Assoc. of Amer. (1920), 375 Riverside 
ete se ; 450; Sec., Mrs. Frederick C. 


Gudebrod 
Golden Eadie, Knights and Ladies of the (1872), 
814 No. Broad St., Phila., Pa.; 70,000; Sup. C hief, 
Harry Neamand, Perkasie, Pa.; Sec., John B 


Pearce. 

Golf Assoc., U-. S. (1894), 110 E. 42d St., N. ¥ 
1,049 member clubs; Pres., Melvin A. ee 

~_ See., Prescott S. Bush. 

Goods Roads ‘Assoc., Inc. U. S. (1913), 750 Brown 
Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala.; 15, ‘ Pres., 
Governor W. W. Brandon; Dir. Gen. & See. -» J. A. 


Rountree. 

Good Tempiars, Int'l. Order (1851); approx. 
12,000: Natl. Chief Templar, Dr. Edwin C. 
Dinwiddie, Rm. 644, ‘Transportation Bidg., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Nat'l. Sec., C. W ilmer King, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Grand Army of the Republic (Memorial Com- 
mittee, County of New York), (1887), Room 5, 
City Hall, N. ¥Y. City; 84; Chmn., John B. Trainer; 
Sec., Henry J. Kearney. 


Grocers’ Apaoc-, oe A begga g (1888), 105 
Hudson St., N. ¥. C.: 160; E. F. ere 
c/o Jonathan Levi Co., Inc., snehacthdy, N I 
Sec., J. H. Meyer. 

(1908), 225 Broadway, 


Grover oeiegery Assoc. 
¥e 250; 


Hon. Chmn., George Foster 


Peapets “ fee David Robinson. 
Gyro Clubs, Int'l. Assoc. of (1911), 784 Union 
are Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio; 4,000: Pres. Arthur 
Smith, Jubillee Rd., Halifax, N.S. “Can. ; Sec., 
Easnund L. Kagy. 
Hackney Horse Soc., Amer. (1891), Norshon 
Road, Merrick, N. Y.; abt. le Pres., J. Macy 
Willets, 30 Broad St., -N. C.; Sec.-Treas.. 


Gurney_C. Gue. 

Hariem Board of Commerce (1896), 290 Lenox 

; 600; Pres., Albert Bebning, 

105 W. ‘Yorn St., Y.C.: Sec., F. Irving Holmes. 

Heaith Council, Nat'l. (921), 370 Seventh Ave., 

WN. Y. C.: Exec. Officer, Thomas C. Edwards; Sec., 

Di. cae Winslow, Yale Univ., New Haven, 
onn. 

Hebrew Congregations, Union of Amer. (1873), 
Merchants Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 58,536; Chmn., 
Exec. Board, Ludwig Vogelstein, 61 Broadway, 

| WN. Y. G.; Sec., Rabbi George Zepin 

Hebrew Educational Soc. of Brooklyn (1899), 
564 Hopkinson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 3,000; oe a 
Nathan Sweedler, 66 Covrt St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Supt., Rabbi Alter F. Landesman. 

Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid gs of 
Amer. (1911), 425 ara St.. WN. ee 

_ approx. 100,000; , Abraham erin? Gen. 
Man., Isaac L. Asofsky. 

Hebrew Sheitering Guardian Soc. of N. ¥. 
hata Pleasantville, WN. a Pres., Adolph 
Lewisohn, 61 Broadway, N. C.: Sec., Bernard 
Naumburg, 36 W. 44th 5St., nN Y.C. 

Hibernians in America, Ancient Order of (1836), 
. 937, W. 54th St., es Hi.; 90,000; Nat'l. Pres., 
Michael Donohoe, 2 Frankford Ave., Phila- 
deiphia, Pa.; Nat'l. Sec., Michael W. Delaney. 

Highwa ys Assoc., Nat’L. 

C.; 3,000,000; Pres., 
South ‘Yarmouth, Mass.; Chairman, Bd. 
eee bers: iy DuPont, U. 8s. 
nington, 
Soc. of Amer. (1904), 156th St., West of 
Broadway, N. Y. C.; Sec., George Bird Grinnell. 


fA . (1884), 1140 Woodward 
Historical Assoc, 0 ork: 50: Pres., James HH. 


Eeiton. 


Bid ington, D. C.; 
Breasted, Univ. of Chicago, Tii.; Bec., Dexter 
kins 
peeearicen Soc., Nat'l. ae 33 We ‘97th St., 


Pp aes] ., Mabel T. R. Washbi 
Historical’ Soc., 'N. ¥. (1804), 170 Gentral Park 
Ww Ww. 1,100; = ., John A. Weekes, 


est, N. 
Rec. Sec., William k. Stew 
Historical ‘assoc., N. Y- State 2 (1899), Ticonderoga, 


SNe 200; Pres. James Sullivan, Education 
iae.. ibang N . Sec., Frederick B. Richards, 
Glens Falls, N 


N. Y. (1896), 2 W. 46th St., 
_ Bistory Club of - a Boy Ce doaburn., 


C.; 350; has 
G20 Park Ave. N. ¥.C cee: Sec., Miss Mary F. 


and Soc. of N. Y. 


mited to 1,000; Pres., : 
we Broadway, N. Y. os dee, Waiter M. Mfeterte 


—-- 3 " 
see se 
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Home Economics Assoc., Amer. (1908), S17 Mills 


Bidg., Washington, D. C.; 9,250; Dr. 
Margaret M. Justin, Kan, State “Coll. 
Manhattan, Kan.; Exec. Sec., Alice L ards. 
Home Market Club (1887), 38 Cl haoney St., 
Boston, Mass.; Sec., William H. Cliff 
Home Missions Council (1908), Rm. 610, 105 E. 


22d St., N. Y. C.; 38 home mission & church 
extension boards; Exec. Sec., Dr. Wm. &.. King 
Home Missions, Council of Women fcr (1908), 
105 E. 22d St., N. Y. C.; 24 Nat'l. Women’s Home 
Mission Boards & Societies; Pres., Mxs. John 
Ferguson; Exec. Sec., Florence ©. Quinin m, 
See eae e , Amer. ‘Inst. of (1844), 43 Broad St., 
Y. C.; 3,000: Pres., Dr. A. BH. Gordon, 858 No. 
ra Saile St., Chicago, Iil.; Bus. Man., Richard C. 


Berden. 
inc. (1912), 120 Broadway, 


Honest Ballot pone 
N. Y. - Pres., Charles E. Hughes, Jr.: Sec.; 


Nathan: i J. Palzer. 

Horotogical inst. of Amer. (1921), ¢/o Nat'l. 
Research Council, 2ist & B. Sts., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; 400; Pres., Edward i. Hufnagel, Mt. 
Vernon, N_Y.; Tee Paul Moore. 

Horse Show Assoc, of Amer., Nat’l. (1883), 
342 Madison Ave., N. ¥. C.; 5 John MecEntree 


Bowman; Sec., Reginald W. Riv 

Borticultural Soe. of N.Y. (1902), 598 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 2,100; Pres., T. A. Havemeyer; 
Sec., F. R. New bold. 

Hospital Assoc., Amer. (1899), 18 E. Division St.5 
Chicago, IIL; 3.271; Pres., Dr. Louis H. Burling- 
ham, ‘Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, Mo.; Sec., Dr. 
Bert W. Caldwell. 

Hospital Fund of N. Y., United CS 161 Fifth 
Ave, Wo ¥. Cz LOtF Pres.,. Henry J er, 28 
William St., N. ¥.C.; Gen. Dir., Minott A. Osborn. 

Hotel Assoc., N. Y. State (1887), 221 W. sie Bt. 
N. C.; 1250; Pres., Elmore C. Green, Hote 
Statler; Buffalo, Y.:'Sec., Mark A. Cadwe i. 

Housing Assoc. é Nat'l. (1910), 105 E. = 8t.; 
N.Y. C.; 491; See. & Dir., Lawrence V 

Huguenot Soc. of Amer. (1883), The Cibrary: 
2 W. 45th St., N. ¥. C.; abt. 500; Pres., Wim. Jay 
Schieffelin; Sec., Miss Margaret A. Jackson, 

Human Progress Assoc. ee, 

Asheville, No. Car.; 10,000; 
bers; Sec., Miss Isabelle Alsu 


(1877), 80 Howard 8t.; 
Albany, N. Y¥.: 6,000; Pres., Sydney H. Coleman; 
Sec., N. J. Waiker. 

Hum2ne Education Soc., bsnl esi) 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston, Mass.; 5,0 'Pres., 
Franeis H. Rowley; Sec., Guy EB ickerdname 

carps di! Soc. of Amer. Pos 
N. Cc. ., Hon. Victor J. ——— 27 
aindeaces Ave., N.Y. C.; Sec., Eugene Pivany. 

Hunter College, Associate Alumnae of. fA 70), 
Hotel Woodward, Broadway & 5: sone 
3,000; Pres., Mrs. Maxwell Hall Pitot. 1. Finth . 


Humane Assoc., Amer. 


Ave.. N. Y. C.; Corr. Sec., Miss Selma tapas 
16 W. 71st St., Were. 

Ice Industries, Nat'l. Assoc. o Ay eee eee Ws 
tate | St., Chicago, TIL; 
mit 

Hiuminating pee Soc. ia edo sy Ww. 
39th St., N.Y. C.; 1,800; Sec., L. 

IHustrators, Soc. of (1901) "Art " Centpe Bide. 
5 i. 56th St., N. Y¥..C5 250% | Pres., Charles D. 
Williams; Sec., Arthur E. Jan 3947 


Independent Artists, Inc., eet of (1916), 
Broadway, N.Y. C.; 700; bres. John #loane, 
53 V ton Sq., N. Y.C.; S. Baylinson. 

iettion Rights Assoc. (1882), See ig Drexel Bidg., 
Phiiadelphia, Pa.: 1,150; Pres., Charles J. Rhoads; 
Sec., Matthew K. Sniffen. 

Industrial Conference Board, Inc., Na?’h. (2915); 
i ah ieee aa Le ae 

lexander; See., James 

Industrial Democracy, League for 9 70 
Fifth Ave., N. Y.C.; pie Sec., = Lr tant. 

ct ¥ 
Nov-Co Hiam D. Winter, 49 Wall 
Bt., 


yh eQesic 
Trish Temeeranee Soc. ‘of ete Sraciiee 1 Ww. 
4 St:, N. 
neen, Somerville, Mass. ; rico ae beri ae 
s 1 Inst., Amer. es 
Tron apd Of 200; Pres., ee 49k 2 Schwab, 25 
Broadway, Nt Y.'C.; Sec., B. A. S. Clarke. 
Italian Auxiliary, pane (Italica Geng} (1923) 
fs bak ig St.. N. ¥. C.; Dir., Msgr. G. ¥ormica; 
S. Salway. ie 438s) 
t: im se Pa oe Commerce in N. ¥. e 
z Ae ee Pl. Xn ee ta Preg., ND sa 
annini ‘atin 
shinee’: Bonaschi i, 2059 "Palenrine Ave, ag: "ay G: 
n Society, Inc. (1907), 36 W 44 5 > 
,300; ToS. ienry W. Taft, 40 Wall St... ¥ Gi 
See., Hugene C. Worde : 


Portals, 
Pres)’ Karl D. Cham: 


(1924), 37 B. 28th St. 
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Jewelers. Assoc., Amer. Nat’l. Retail 4906); 
veers Pres., C. J. Brotherly, 239 Springueld Aye, 
Newark, N. J.; Sec., A. W. Anderson, P. O. Box 
311, Neenah, Wisc. ‘s 
Jewelers: Security Alliance ee abt. 5,000; 
gs GI ivachs aege o Aye s ty a Sec., Jas. H. Noyes, 15 
-Maiden Lane, N. 
‘Jewish Agric. Soc., Inc. (1900), 301 E. 14th St., 
N.Y. C.+:47; Gen. Man., Gabriel Davidson, Sec., 
. - Reuben ‘Arkush. 

‘Jewish Charities, Brooklyn hea of (1909), 305 
~~ “Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y¥-.; 10,000; Pres., 
 -Hon. Mitchell May, Supreme Court, Brooklyn, 
ors Naess SAGs, BN veaESER Linder, 889 St. Marks 

” -Ave., Brooklyn, N. 

Jewish Committecy Amer. (1906), 171 Madison 

 Ave., N.Y: 2,500; Pres., Louis Marshall, 120 

Broadway, _ ¥-6. Sec.; Morris D. Waldman. 

Jewish Historical Soc., Amer. (1892), 531 W. 123d 

. ? C.; 431 S. W. Rosenbach, 
1330 Walnut st., Philadelphia, Pa.; iSee., Albert M. 
‘Priedenberg, 38 Park Row, N. Y. C 

; Jewish Nat’l, Workers’ Alliance of Amer. (1912), 

; 10,000; ae 4M ae 


er 


i SON. Y.Cs 32,000; 
‘ Solomon’ Lowenstein: Boer Soemne Pee 
* Tewise: Social Research, Inc., Bureau of (1919), 
¢ ay, 47th St., N. Y. C.; Chmn. Exec. Com.’ 
‘David G. Heyman; Dir., Samuel A. Goldsmith. 
Jewish eres Board (1917), 71 W. 47th St., 
-. N. Y.-C.; 300 constituent societies; Pres., Judge 
> Irving Sahenn: Exec, Dir., Harry L. Blucksman. 
Jewish Women, Nees Council of (1893), 2109 
- Broadway, N. Y. C.; 52,000; Pres., Mrs. Joseph E. 
ao Exec. Bee Mrs. Bstelle M. Sternberger. 
wish Women, Nat'l, Council of, N. Y. Section 
vey (1894), 1122 Forrest Ave., The Bronx, N. Y.: 
Pres., Mrs. Nathan Straus, tr., 13 W. 76th St., 
ce we ee Sec., Sara X. Schottenfels, 601 W. 113th 


. St.) Na xX. C. 
i _ Suiliiara Musical Foundation (1921), 49 E. 52d 
.S8t., N. ¥. C.; Sec., Eugene A. Nob 

Paine t League of the City of N. Y., Inc. (1900), 
: -133-E. 61st St., N.Y. C.; 2,500; Pres., Mrs. John 

deW. Peltz; Sec., Mrs. ‘Alyin Devereux. 

- Juvenile Civic League C807), Municipal Bldg., 
zie DNS. WAC 000; Supervisor, R.S. Simons, Dept. 
per ecenn Street’ Cleaning. 
‘ahn Foundation (for the Foreign Travel. of 
American ae 9th, Columbia Univ., 531 
= W.l16th.St., Y. C.; 6 trustees; Chmn., Edward 
_D. Adams; ao Frank Db. Fackenthal. 
Kindergarten Assoc., Nat’l. (1909), 8 W. 40th St., 

_N.Y.C.; 4,000; Pres,, Maj. Bradley Martin; Exec. 

Sec., Miss ‘Bessie Locke. 
xian International (1915), Rm. 1240, 164 
eet Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ml.; 102,919; Pres. of 

of Trustees, O. "Samuel © ummings, Kan. C ity 
“Tite"inst Co, Kansas City, Mo.; See., Fred 
” Knights: of Columbus (1882), P. O. Box 1670, 

_ New Haven, Conn.; 662,468; Sup. Knight, Martin 
- H. Carmody, Houseman Bldg., Grand Rapids, 
- Mich.; Sup. Sec., William J. McGinley 
Knights of Pythias . (1864), 

_ Lumpkin, 1000 Palmetto Bldg, i Columbia, So. Car.: 


a) olis, Minn. 
Ka thts of ae Antony See 717 Leonard St., 

Brooklyn, N. Y.; Hugh C. Reid; 
Thomas J. Tormey, 98 Java’ St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


NYY. staat 608 Terminal Bldg., 

" Ne } “ernie cEemander, Bentley $ 

‘Temple, Albany, N, 
Sohn Mil 


Kobe iuezko: Foundation 925), 953. Third Ave., 
wr yee Voney . MacCracken} 


P 

Labor: Des station, Amer. Assoc, 
181 Bio 23d St., Y. C.; 3,100; Pres., Sam A 
Lewisohn; Sec., aS. Andrews. 


Other Dependent Peoples (1883 
Ulster Co., N. Y.; Pres., j 2 
Roger B. Rood. 


* Lake, Ulster Co., 
Roger B. Rood, 
Language Assoc. the U. S., 
Auxiliary (1924), "Pos W. 120th St., 
Exec, Sec., Herbert N. Shenton. 
(1878); abt. 144; 


N. Y.; Pres., Daniel Smiley; Sec., 


ese 


Laryngological Assoc., Amer. 


Ave., Washington, D. C.; See., Dr. 


Geo M. 
Coates, 1721 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. + 


900,000; Pres., Alva 
M. Love, 754 Security Bldg., Minne- 


Sec., 
Knié ts Templar, Grand Commandery, State of 
Roghesten, 


. Powers, 
Mes GPS Recorder, 


Vasa Co College, Pougakcopale, N. y: Sec., Stephen 
for (1906), 


‘Lake Mo! onk Conference on the Indian and 
Mohonk Lake, 
Daniel Smiley; Sec., 


Lake Mohonk Peace Conference (1894), Mohonk 
ae 
Ye iGs 


S., Dr. Charles W. Richardson, 1337 Connecticut 


GE TON pia 


Soc., Inc., Amer. (1895), 400 
eens . 63d. & NAY. 


John P. Conmy, "Box: 3 
Sec., C. W. Ardery.- 

Latyian-Estonian Chamber of ‘Commerce 
Amer., Inc. (1921), 20 So. La save 
Iil.; 4,009; Man. Dir., Dr. M. D. 
Edward W. Jaeger. 

Law, Amer. Soc. of leer S88) ete 
sen Pl., Washington, D. C.; 1,2 
Evans Hughes, 100 Broadway, Re 10 TE : eee Beene 


aie 


Chicago, — 


George A» Finch. vag : 


Law Schools, Assoc. of Amer. (1900); 62 Law 
schools; Pres., Austin W. Scott, Harvard Uni ot - 
Cambridge, Mass.; Sec., H. C. Horack, 102 Law 


Bldg., Iowa City, lows. 

Lawyers’ oes N. ¥. County (1908) 165 Br 
way, N. ¥. C.: 5,800; Pres., W. M. Cromwell; Sec, 
Terence J. MeManus._ A 

League of Netidns Not aresee Assoc. (192: 


6 E. 39th St., N 00; Pres., George " 


= Ciiarles C. Bauer. 

Learned Societies, ~ 
907 15th St., N. ashington, is 
societies; Chmn., Joseph P. Chamberlain, 510 
Hall, Columbia’ Dniy., N. Y. Qs ‘Perm. Sec. 
Waldo G. Leland. 

Legal Aid Organizations, Nat’i. Assoc. of comet 
133 So. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 30° mem 
organizations; Sec., John S. Bradway. 

Legal Aid Society (1876), 11 Park Pi. Y. 
paar Pres., Wardwell Allen, 15 Broad Bt, NP 
©. Sec., Cornelius P. Kitchel, 43 Cedar ‘St. 
N.Y. C.; Atty-in-Chief, Leonard McGee 

Lesion of ‘Valor of the U.S. A., Army and See 
(890), re House, sland oF 
mander, R. G. Woodside; Adj. & . M., ae ig 
Prager. 

Legislators’ 
Bidg., Denver, Colo.; “480 Councillors, 7. 
officio members; , Robert L. Patterson, ” 
Calif.; Dir. Henry Ww. Toll. 

Leonard Wood Memorial for the Eradication of | 
Leprosy 4928), Met. ne i ba get 
N. Y. C.; Nat’l. Chmn., Gen. James G 
Radio Corp. of Amer., 233 Broadway, N. mda 


Sec., Perry Burgess . 
Libraries Assoc., Special sft009) ll Nie St, 
E. Cady, Nela- 


Providence, R. L: 1,000; 
Research Laboratory, ‘Ghevelana, Ohio; , Sec., 
gees L. Vormelker, Public. Library, Cleveland: 

0 

Library Assoc., Amer. (1876), 86 E. Randolph. Sts ne 
Chicago, Il.; il ,675; Pres., Miss Linda A. E 
Publie Library, Clev eland, Ohio; Sec., — Gar 
Milam. 

Life Underwriters, Nat'l. 

Myrick: Bec, J. Bitol Beuge, Wide 
yric’ ec ton Brugg, ener B 
Philadelphia, Pa. = Bids 

Life belong Gor ie a. Y. ae 
erneney 2,000; Gg uerth, 

11 Park Phy a cy itost arane Tred b P. 
McKenzie. fe 

Lions Clubs, Int'l. Assoc. of (1917), Rm, 350, 
McCormick Bldg., 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.; 67,000; Pres., Ben. A Ru afin, 1006; anes 
Dispatch Bldg., Richmond, Va.; Sec., Melvin Jones, 

gh ee Sh oe of Amer. (1886), 307 W. 
30th St., N. 21,000; Pre: Gegu: 
Mahanoy diy. Bas eo, "Miss P. Jurgeniuse: 

Lord’s Day Alliance of N. Y. State, Inc. (1890), 

156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; Pres., Robert Wa 
Sec., Rev. John Ferguson. f 

Lord’s Day Alliance of the U. S. (1888), i 
Ave., N. Y. G.; 21 dumominatione: see tees 
David G. Wylie: Gen. Sec., Rev. H 


43d 
Tenet 

Lucy gee League (1921), 333 W. 85th +e 
N. 250; Pres., Ruth Hale: Sec., oi , 
Larotiette. 


Lumber Trade Assoc., N. ¥ 
Central Terminal, N. ¥. C.; 160 fi 
A. Niles, 17 William St., N. ¥. C 
B. Coho. 
Luther League of Amer. (1895), 806 Muhl 
Bees 1228 a St., philadelphia, Pa.; 3’ 
5 ee Rey. A Traver. 
ut eran, icon ores Meh fos 39 E. 
N. aia Exec. Be ee ; 8 


St. 
e Redlich; Sec, 
: 


Assoc., Amer. (1925), 730 Page ae Zs 


rt > a 
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| Methodist Episcopal Church, Epworth jogs 
740 Ru 


Paiaiies olediers: Amer. Soc. of eas i. 8s 


National Museum, Washington, i of the (1889) sh St., Chic m.; 
Pres., Dr. G. M. Allen, Museum x Gumiaeatis Sec., iain eo. Kirkpatrick. wi: Ay 
Methodist aon Church, Woman’s Home 


¥ Zoology, Cambridge, Mass.; Sec., A. Brazier 

or How' Dept. of Anatomy, Johns Hopkins Med. 
Sch., Baltimore, Md. 

Manganese Producers’ Assoc., -Amer. (1927), 
ga eee Bank Bidg., Washington, =: 
100; J. Carson Adkerson; erin H. - 

. Pumpelly, ‘Owego, N. Y.; Asst. Sec., E. Fristoe, 

- Washington, D. C. 

re Manufacturers of the U. S., Nat'l. Assoc of 

Sag il W~ 42d St., N. ¥. C.;_ 6,000; Pres., 


Missionary Soc. of (1880) 420 Plum St, Cir 
cinnati, Ohio; 462,626; Pres., Mrs. W. H, Cc. 
Goode, Whitby PI., Sidney, Ohio; Sec., — May 
L. Woodruff, 122 Lake Ave., Ocean Grove, N, J. 

Methodist Historical Soc. in the ce, ot New 
York (1892), 150 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C.; 70; Prea, 
Dr. Frank B. Upham, 44 John St., NN Yy. C.: ; Sec. 
Miss Ruth Chamberlin. 

Metric Assoc. (1916), 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C.; 871; 


_ 


a John E. Edgerton, Lebanon, Tenn.; Sec., George 8. Pres., Dr. George F. Kunz: Sec., Howard Richards 

’ Boudinot. Mexican Soc. of N. it (1909), 16 BE 23a St, 

A Marine a Fg ae Sree al Inst. of (1898), N. ¥. C.; 4,000; Pres., F. Juarez; Sec., B. More. 

2, 56 Beaver St., N. Y. C.; 78; Pres., Douglas F. Cox: Michigan peter Trade Assec, (1921), 
Exec. Sec., Ernest. G: Driv ee 


-218 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 
378: Man., w.D. eas Sec., H. H. Shwart. 
MicroscopicalfSoc., N. (1877), ‘Amer. Museum of 
Natural Hist., 77th St. & Central _— West, 

N. Y. C.; 285; Pres. Wm. D. Grier, 2 
Road, Elizabeth, N.'J.; Sec. John fa Sheridan. 


Maritime Assoc. of the Port of N. Y. (1873), 78-80 
» Broad St. N.Y. C.; 1,400; Pres., John Dowd: 

4 Sec., Jacob C. Reichert. 
Mathematical Assoc. of Amer. (1915), Oberlin, 
Ohio; 2,050; Pres., Prof. W. B. gad Univ. of 


ea” Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich.; Sec., Prof. W. D. Cairns, S84 Amity St., Brooklyn, NX 

B: Oberlin Coll. Middie States Regatta Assoc. (1891) about 35 

+ Mathematical Soc., Amer. (1888), 50r W. 116th clubs; Pres., R. eae Pearse, N. Y. Athletic 

5 Ci. Ny YY. C-; 1,750; Pres., Prof.. Virgil Snyder. Club, N. ¥. C.; Sec.-Treas., C. Fred Muller, 

we Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y.; Sec., ian RG. D.- Rm. 628, 466 Lexington Ave., N. ¥. ©, 

“I Richardson, Brown Univ., Providence, I. Military and Nayal Officers World War, Inc. 

Pv: Mayflower Descendants, Soc. of isos), 44 E. Soc. (1920), 432 Fourth Ayes Wy 

{ 23d St., N. .; 975; Pres., Thomas S. McLane, 600: oy Brig. Gen. George A. Wingate, Hali of 
1 W. 47th st, % i. 53 eee Sec., George E. Fabys, Records, Brooklyn,’ N. Y.; Sec., Capt. Nicholas W- 


Mutter. 

Military Engineers, Soc. vt Amer. (4919), HY 
Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 7,000; Pres. an 
Chmn. of Board, Brig. Sea. Charles G. Sates 
Washington, D. ©.: Sec., Major L. R. Lohr, 

Military Order of Foreign Wars of the U. &.. 
N. -¥. Commandery (1894), 149 Broadway. 
N. ¥. C.; 550; Commander, Lt. Col. G. R. Tuska: 
See. Col. Noel Bleecker Fox. 

Military Order of the Serpent G2 » 4728 


20 W. ot Se N Y.C. 

Mayors and Other Municipal Officials, N. Y. 
State Conference of (1910), City Hall, Albany, 
N. Y.;_all cities and first class villages in_state; 
Pres., See ©. MeLaugblin, White Plains, 
N. Y.; See., W. P. Capes 

Mechanics and Tradesmen of the City ae = 
General Soc. of (1785), 20 W. 44th St., N. Y. 
abt. 400; Pres., Josiah S. Lindsay, 235 E. 35th st: 


WN. Y. C.; Sec., E. L. Hoffman. i 
Mechanics, Junior Order United Amer. (1853) 853), Richardson Ave., New York City; 10,500; Sup. 
121 No. Broad i Philadelphia, Pa.; Gu Gu, F. R. W. ‘Hering; Sec., Paul Stobbe: dee 
Nat'l. Coun A. Llewelyn, Box 520, tok, Gu Gu, Tred Horger, 1409 Theriot es 
see Ohio; Sec., sates L. Wilmeth, P. O. Box | Military Order of the World to 
874, Philadelphia, P Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. C.; pens S-Ons vor 
Thatcher T. P. Luquer; Adj. Gen., Gol, f = 


Medical Assoc., 5 path (1847), 535_N. ee 
St., Chicago, Ill.; Sec. & Gen. Man., Dr. Olin West 
Medicai Assoc., Southern (1908), Empire Bldg., 
Se , Ala.; 9, ; Sec.-Man., C. P. Loranz. 
Medical ileges, Assoc. ‘of ames: 89D, 25 East 

waeeine ton icago, olleges; Pres., 
Walter Niles; Sec., Fred C. Zapffe. 


Academy of Medicine, 5th Ave. & 103d St., 
N. Y. €.; 550; Pres., e Howard Moss, 8601 114th 
St., Richmond Hill, I, N.°Y.; Sec., George B. 
Schoonmaker, 11 E- sth StoNa ve: 

Medical Soc. of the oe of Pape (1822), 
hed Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, Nese Taos 

, Charles H. a: Sec. pane eae. 

Medica al Soc. of ae eer, of New York ae 

2 E. 103d St., N. Y. C.; 3,820; Sec., Daniel 5. 


Abercrombie. 
Military Surgeons of the U. S., Assoc. of (4893), 


Army Medical Museum, Washington, D D. ©.; 4,400; 
Gols Fe Be Vinup, 37_ So. Sirloker 8t., 
Baltimore, Md.; Sec., Col. J. R. Kean, U.8.A,, Ret. 
Mineralogical Soc. of Amer. (1919) Pres., ath 
Esper S. Larsen, Dept. of Petrograply, Harv 
Univ., Cambridge, Mass. ; S, Frank a Van ih Hora. 
Mining and Metallurgical Engin ew, 04 Amer. 
Inst. of (1871), 29 W. — Sem pablo 
Pres., George Otis Smith, Purvey. 
Washington, D. C.; Sec., © -s. oe ai 
Mining Congress, Amer. (1896), Rm. 841, Munsey 
Bid Washington, D. C.; 8,965; Bet., J. F. 
Callbreath. 
Mie Soc., N. Y. City (1827), 105 B. 220 8t., 
_ G.: Pres., Wm. 8. Coffin, 575 Fifth Ave. | 
¥ vee ‘Supt., Rev. A. H. McKinney, 
Missionary ‘Assoc., Amer. (1846), 287 Fourth Ave., 
Y. C.; Sec., George L. Cady and Bred L. 


a anibe. 
Missionary Union, Int'l. cena 71 W. 28d &t., 
VAC S. Stone; Sec 


Dougherty. 

Medical caps ES N. YY. State, Women’s (1912); 
abt. 225; Anna ep ie Voorhis, 149 No. 
Broadway, oakeres 'N. ¥.; Sec., Marion S. Morse, 
The Endicott, N. Y.C. 

Medical Soc. of the State of New York lll 
2B. 103d St., N..¥- C.; H,714; Man., L. 
Baldwin: Sec., Dr. Daniel S. Dougherty. 

Medicine, N. Y: Academy of (1847), 5th, Ave. 

103d St.. N..Y. C.;_1,955; Dir.; Dr, Linsly x 
Williams: Rec. Sec., ‘Dr. Fenwick Beekman. 
_Mentai Hygiene, Nat'l: aecane: for (1912), 


$70 Seventh Ave., N. C.; approx. 1, 
meet! Dir., Dr. arepoaa &. Williams; See: ; 
Ts. 


ae: i. F. Laflamme. 


York Univ., Washington Sq. pb 
Pres., Prof. "Hugo K. Renilling, ay Ci Cait. 
Berkeley, Calif.; Sec., Dr. Carleton Brown; » 
Moderation League, Inc. (1923), 385 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C.; Chmn., Austen G. Bax ae 37 2, 39th 


St Ns Y. C.; Sec., Thomas W. Ther 
en of Amer. ‘ste 1304, 1994 trhira 


Modern Woodm 
Aves Rock Island, Il.; 1,109,763; Head oped 
4. R. Talbot, Linéoln, Nebr.; Head © Chek, J 


Merchant Marine Library Assoc;, Amer. ang 
Rm. 7 Wall St., rele trustees: 1 aa: ae 


ag OF ooara ard, Paradise Rd. oad: 


z : B 
Be iron way, a boys Sundabe anpping 0., eae, yee Carts Jain esd. bovis, s 
Mercantile Assoc; Central Sahel Rm. 805,' Eabor, Washington, D. C.; Sup George 2 
tichel eee # Beane nk by epee Motion Picture Producers and Distributes ‘of 
Amer., Inc. (1922), 469 Fifth Ave N. ¥. ©:; 26° 


. Kean.” 
Merchants’ Assoc. of N. Wi Ogee ee Broad- 


way, N. ¥..C.; 6,300; H. Booth; Pres., Will H. Hays; Sec., Carl E. Caniken: 
’ . onde ES ; 


Motion Pictures, Nat’ 1. paths of Review of 


Sec., 8. C. M 

; 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y ¥ pmn.; 

Meteorological Soc., Amer. (1919), oe (1909), 70, Figwer, 150 Fitth Ave, N. ¥.C.; See. 
Wilton ks Barrett. 


Worcester, Mass.; 650; Pres., Dr. W.J. 
Weather Bureau, Washington, D. C.; Sec., Dr. 
Charles F. Brooks. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, eoard of Educa- 


etl f the (1869), 740 Rush , Chicago, Dl.; 
; Pr .,. Bisho > William F. Anderson, 581 


45; ‘ 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass.; Corr. Sec., Rev. 
William 8, Bovard. wee ‘ 


Municipal League, Nat’l. (1894), 261 ae a 
NCS 3.000; Pres., Richard 8S. Childs, 3 W, 9th 
N. ¥. C.; Sec., Russell Forbes. pee 

me: 1 Research, Bureau of 
Mis ma, ; Dir., Luther t oflen! Bo Sec. of 


Ba. of Pas Ther Gulick. 


Modern Language Assoc. of he Eby New - 


aa, 
Moose, Loyal Order of wie Moosehearts hs 
814; tary. of. 


—_— 
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[ 
pala ) 
M { Peaceful Arts (1927), 24 W, 40th St. | Netherland-A Fou ne. (1921), | 
Ney C. Pres. of B oard, Frederic B. Pratt, c/o Rm. 2415, 51 orien Ave age 2 a o8 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. ie a Rg Board, William Van Wyck, 21 E - 40th 8 | 


Calvin Lee Rice, 29 W. 39th St., Ne .; Acting G. Evans Hubbard. 
- ~ Dir., Dr. F, C. ‘Brown 
Museums, Amer. Assoc, of (1996), esate 
- Institution, Washington, D. 1,000; _Dir., 


at _ Laurence Vail Coleman; ‘Asst. See. Ralph Clifton 


: Smith. 
cs Music Publishers’ a es bh Assoc., (1918), 
ee 1501 Broadway, N. Y. Chmn. ot Board, 
E. O. Mills; Sec., Rata Heit Remick Music Lothrop. 
“ Corp., 219 W. 46th St., N. Y. C. yh orp! Advertising Executives, Int'l. Assoc. 
mSieeic ‘Teachers Nat’l. Assoc. (1876), 660, Pres., f (1916); 400; Pres., Leslie M. Barton, Chicag 
- Wm, Arms Fisher, 179 Tremont St., Boston, "Mass.: Dai y News, IIl.; Lad Irving C. Buntman, 178 7th 
Sec., Donald M. ‘Swarthout, Univ. of Kan., St., Milwaukee, Wisc es 
- Lawrence, Kan.; Waldo S. Pratt, Treas., 86 Gillett Newspaper Editors, Amer. Soc. of (1922); 220; ; 
__ St., Hartford, Conn. Pres., Walter M. Harrison, Daily Okt: lahoman, 
Musicians, Amer. Fed. of (1896), 1440 Broadway, Okla. City, Okla.; Sec., Marvin H. Creager, ane 
Y. C.; 135,000; Pres., Jos. N. Weber; Sec., Wm. Journal, Milwaukee, Wise. - 


oo }. “Kerngood, 37-39 William St., Newark, N. J. Newspaper bee Ss Club, N. Y¥. (1922), 47 W. 
Mystic Shrine for No. Amer., Ancient: Arabic 44th ON Bs 70; Pres., Emma- “Bugbee, 
Be - Order, Nobies of the (1876), 802 Times-Dispatch Homlditripune, 228 W. 40th St. N. -¥. Cc. : 


. Bldg., Ricnmond, Va:; 581,336; Imperial Potentate, 
Franz C, Jones, Houston, Tex.; Imperial Recorder, 

- James H. Price. 

National Parks Assoc. (1919), 1512 H -St., Wash- 
ington, D. Ce -Pres., George B. Grinnell, 238 E. 


Let th a. Wyandt, The Graphic, or 47 W. 44th — 


(1910), oe 72d St., N.Y. a 
Chas. G. Pease; Sec., Eugenio d 


: 15th St., N. Y.C.; Exec. Sec., Robt. Sterling Yard. Numismatic Soc., Amer. Og5s), 
- Nat’l. Safety Council (1913), 108 E. Ohio St., Broadway, N. ¥. Ci — Pres, 
- . Chicago, Tl.: 4,300; Pres., Walter G. King; Man. Newell; Sec., Sydney P. N 
- Dir., W. H. Cameron. Nurses Assoc. Amer. (1897, 370 7th 
"Natural History, Boston Soc. of (1830), 234 N. Y. G.; 70,181; Pres.,-S. Lillian Clayton, Phil 
ake Berkeley St. Boston, Mass.; 838; Dir., Dr. Edward Gen. Moap. Philadelphia, foe : Sec., Susan_ 
i: a Wigglesworth; Sec., ‘Dr. Francis Harper. Francis, Children’s ospital, Philadelphia, 


_ Naturalists, Amer. Soc. of (1883), Univ. of Dir., Janet M. Geister. G 
q ~ Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; 437; Pres., Dr. H. H. Nurses,- Guild of St. Barnabas for (1886), 370 
+ ‘Donaldson, Wistar Tnst. of Anatomy, Philadelphia, Seventh Ave., N. Y. aa ‘ me? Ree ae aS : 
ns as Sec:, L. J. Cole, Dept. of Genetics, Univ. of Rt. Rey. 241 
isc. ; 
Nees Study and Gardening, Nat’l. Council of | Odd Fellows, 
Supervisors of (1920), Cleveland, Ohio; 240; Chase St., Baltimore, Md.; 2,542 
Pres., Theodoria Hadley, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Sec., Leon S. Merrill, Orono, Me. “ See., 
Ellis’ Persing, Clev eland School-of Education; | Ohio Soc. of N. "Y. (1885), Waldort-Astori: 
_ Cleveland, Ohio. C.; 1,300; Pres., Thomas Ewing; Sec.,. 
Nature Study Soc., Amer. (1908), Ithaca, N. Y.; Althouse. 
a i aa rea Bertha bya are Cady, c/o Amer. | Ohio State Automobile Assoc. (1901) 
Hotel Bldg., Columbus, Ohio; 150,000; ioSouther 


Chas. C. Janes. ; 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, Soc. of er a Amer. —— me 98 cages A 
1893), 29 W. 39th St., N. Y. C.; 1,400; Pres., 4, 104 Fifth Ave., N. Y 
Bishop § Francis J. McConnell; Sec., ea ees ; 
Opthalmological Soc., Amer. (1864), Professional 
Bidg., Richmond, Val: 190; Pres., Dr. Walter 
Parker, David Whitney Bldg., Detroit, Miche 
See., Dr. Emory Hill. 7 
Optimist a apie. 2119 Addison. Ste: 
Berkeley, a 30,000; orne! 


omer L. Ferguson; Sec’, Daniel H. Cox 
s Naval Engineers, Amer. Soc. of (1888), Bureau of 
- Engineering, Navy Dept., Washington, D: C.; 
___ 1,200; Sec.-Treéas., O. L. Cox. 
Naval Order of the U. S. (1890), 299 Madison Ave., 
; 300; Commander recat parity Herbert L. 
_ Batterie, U.S.N., 49 Wall St., . C.; Recorder 


es oe John C. "Moore, Uv. 3. on ¥° 12 EB. 44th Conway; BAL ster es Post St, 


Cc. 
2 Francisco, “Calif, F 
Neva ‘Order of the U. aoe te $ marckis pdery at Optometric Assoc., Inc., Amer. ehoe bn hee OC 
r. 


N 57; -C 
mander, ‘Arthur Bainbridge Hoff; Recorder, Charles rN Re thy tg Minn.; ie 000 


516 Fifth Ave., PG Be Sec., Dr. bre 


st 2 : 

eenet Rener e Officers Assoc., Third Dist. of the i. “Kiekenapp. a Pe 
U. (1919), 2205 Municipal Bldg., N. ¥ C.; | Optometric Assoc., Inc,, N. Y. State ~ (1896); vay) 
Bos Dir., Commander W, J. Graham, U.S. N. R.. 482 Broadway, N. ¥. C.; 824 in 13 Tool: societie 4 


Brooklyn, N. Y.; See., Dr. D. K. me 


. 296 St., Rochester, oe ¥.:'Sec., Lieut. 
Robert A.. Van pen U. 8. N. R., 13 Clinton 


Ave., Jersey City, N. Orange Assoc,, Int'l. (1926), Chester, 
Naval ‘Veterans, 1861-1865, ee Assoc. Nat'l. Grand Masten David Moivat 
(187) aeeviiia ae € : 2,800; Commodore, Irving Park Blvd., Chicago, Ii.; 


i Loomis Scofield, New Canaan; Conn.; Sec., Eva 
__M. Wyse, 24 Sunset Rd., West Somerville, Mass. 
payal Veterans 1861-1865, Nat’l. Assoc. of, Nat'l. 
ery to, (1924), Pres., BE. M. Wyse; Sec., 

Th pen cunite, 24 Sunset Road, W. Somerville, 


‘ ass, 

Nayy: Le! f'the U.S, (1901), 1749 ESt., N: W., 
‘Was it oe 5,000; Pres., Wililam 1. 
ae 43-8 56th St, NUY. G2 Sao William 

Me 


mt lat Aid BOlr; Pres, Rear adr. BWW. 
ashington, D. oo} Tes. ear A 
Eberle Ue BON. Bec, Rear Adr.-T. 3. Cowie, | _ 628 W. 1i4th St., N. ¥ 

Rm, 1504, Navy Dept., Washington, D. C. Ornithologists’ Union, Amer, (1883), 
Navy, Soci’of Sponsors of the U. 8. (1908); more St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 

415; 'Prés.;“Mrs. R. C: Langdon, 14 EB. 60th St., Pres., Dr. Alexander Wetmore, U..S. Natl. Mi 

N. ¥. G.:; Sec., Mrs. Louisa W. Turpin, 1264 New | Washington, D. C.;Sec., Dr, 'T. 8. Pal 


Rev. George T. Lemmon. 
Orange Institution, Loyal Qrangemen), (1688) 
229 Rhode Island A W., Was 4 


Kirkland. 
Organists, Amer. Guild of (1896), Rm. 210, 21 
Broadway, N. Y. C.; 3,000; Sec., Ralph A. Ha 
Oriental Soc., hates 1842), Yale Univ. L ; 
New Haven, Conn.; Obs. Press rof, - ¢ 

Edgerton, Yale Univ.; one Dr. Charles J. Ogder 


Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C, Osteopathic Assoc., Amer. 1897), 844 Ri an 
Needlework Guild of Amer. (1885), 133.So. 12th Chicago, Il.; abt. 4 sa mn Geupse V Web st 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.; approx. 800,000; Pres., Mrs. Strickland Biag., oft foes IN. Y33 Hwee See. t 


Cc. J. Gaddis 
Pacific Coast Scenic Highway, Inc. (1926), 8! 
O'Farrell St., San Francisco, Gal Lif. ; ! ° 
W. J. Barrett: Gen, Man., Cornelius Conway. 
Pan American ewe of the U. S., Inc, (1912) ee | 

obnal 


Thomas J. Preston, ‘Ir., Princeton, N. at “Exec. 
Sec., Miss Rosamond K. Bender. 

Negro Rural School pune stat T. Jeanes 
Foundation) (1907); 17; Pres., Dr. J. H. Dillard, 
Box 418, Oharlottesville, Va.; Sec., "jou T. Emlen, 
Fourth & Chestnut Sts., Philadeiphia, Pal 

Saar een Inc, (composed, of masters and 

erican vessels Broad 
N. Y¥. C.; 5,000; Sec., John K Milliken, ab 


89 Broad St., N. Y. C.; 800; Pres., 

Sec., William P. Flower. i 
Pan Pacific Union (1917), Honolulu, | 

trustees; Sec,, Alexander Hume F mond: Lc 
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iy SES and hy a ASSOC., Amer. Se, 18 B. 41st 

, D. C. Everest, Marathon 

Paper’ Mins Co., ” Rothschild, Wis.; Sec.-Treas., 
Oliver M. Porter. 

Parents & Teachers, Nat’l. Congress of (1897), 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 1,275,401; 
Pres., Mrs. "Ss. M,N. Marrs, Capital Station, 
Austin, Tex.; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins. 

Park Associations of N. Y. City, Imc. (1928), 
Pres., Nathan Straus, Jr., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

Park Avenue Association, Inc. «ag2: 2), 342 
Madison Ave., N. Y¥. C.: 1.600; Pres., Charles 
Louis Sicard; See., Horace ‘Holt Griswold. 

Patriotic Service, Inc., Church-women’ s League 
for (1919), 130 E. 57th Sta eX. C.F 3.950: 
Pres., .Mrs. He! mry G, Sanford; Sec., Mrs. Robert 


arkson. 

Patriotic Societies, Inc., Allied (1918), 299 Madi- 
-son Ave., N. Y¥.-C.; abt. 12,009,000; Pres., Dwight 
Braman; Sec., Alexander Ward. 

Peace Soc., Amer. (1828), Rm. 613, Colorado Bldg., 
Washington. D. C.; See., Dr. Arthur Deerin Call. 

Peace Soc., Women's (1919), 20 Vesey St., N. Y_C.; 
3,000 ; Pres., Mrs. Florence Hamilton, 44° Morning- 
side Drive, N. - C.; See., Mrs. Annie E. Gray, 
175 E. 63d St., aes 

Pennsylvania ont (1899), 249 W. 13th St., N. Y. 

waa ®, ; Pres., eee M. Schwab; Sec., "Robert 
Mazet, 256 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Peo: = University Extension Soc. of Greater 
(1898), 2067 Broadway, N. Y. C.: Pres., Dr. 
oaniter Johnson; Sec., Miss Florence K. Johnson. 

Persian Chamber of Commerce in Amer. (1925), 
120 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Tll.; 205: Pres., Dr. 
Albert H. Putney: Sec., Jevne Haugan, Rm. 651. 

Persian Nationai League, Inc. (1925), Rm. 651, 
120 So. La Salle St., Chicago, NIL: Chairman, 


Dr. M. D. de Redlich; Sec., Jeune tee aug: 
Petroleum Inst., Amer. (1919), — Park Ave., 

May. C.; 3, ; Gen. Sec., R. L. Welch. 
Pharmaceutical .Assoc., Amer. (1852), af vr, 


St., Baltimore, Md.: abt. 5,000; Pres., J. 
Bradley, i79 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass.; Bee: 
E. ¥. Kelly. 

Phi Beta Kappa Alumni in N. Y. (1877), £90; 
Pres., Dr. John H. MacCracken, 15 FE. 834 ne 
C.; Sec., J. K, Clark, 31 Nassau St., N. ¥.C 

United Chapters of (1776), 
., N. Y. C.; Approx. 54,000; Pres., 

é Northup, ‘Cornell Unir., ithaca; 
N. ¥.; Sec., Oscar M. Voorhees. 

gre Ss ‘Americans, nat of of (goa): 1.5 1,500; Pres., 

M WwW. 42d St., 


A. 
N. aaa Sec., Wm. oe te Sot ae oe St. 
Cape May, N. J. 
Philatelic Socs, Amer. (1886); 4,200; Pres H. 
cape St., San Francisco, » Oasit.; 
Bee, Dr: H. A. Davis, 3421 Colfax “A”, Denver, 
Philharmonic apgcs hony Soc. of N. Y. (1842), 
113 W. 57th St. NOY G 450; Chmn., Bd. of Dir., 
Clarence H. aieckay, Sis Broadway, N. Y. C.; 
Sec., Arthur Judson 
Philological Assoc., Amer. (1869); 1,040; Pres., 
Prof. Ciarence P. Bell, Western Reserve Univ., 
; Sec. oil J. W. Hewitt, Wesleyan 
BD. 


Soc., 

; Pres., J. F. Watson, 402 W. 

I Church wBldg., Atlanta, Cai Eeo-. 

ates nage ian 104 Se sth st 
‘Dr. Arthur W. 


ete Edu on Assoc., Amer. (1896); 3,500; 
y. Oberlin Coll.. Oberlin, Ohio; 


‘Bee., De. ce Via Serecurdy, Box G, Highland Station, 


Mass. 

ar Amer, (1999); abt. 1.900; Pres. 
. Compton, ceton an 

ne Tre a W. Webb, Columbia 


. (1886), 280; Pres., 
ard, 1487 acKay 2g ‘ 
cope Means, Mass 


+ 410; Pres., Dr. 
St. Louis, 
v. - SP Wise, M. i: 


elphia, Pa.; 442; 


eo ei saer Wi 
Me: Sec., Dr. W. J. Meek, Uni 


son, W: 
, ts Assoc., N: ¥. (1917), 105 W 
Plans He abt. ;. Pres., Joseph L. 


peenec 


ae 2 
1 Seiwont St. N. ¥. o: Bees oiihu G. Chureh: 


Court St., } 


Piant, Flower and Fruit Guild, Lorde (1903), 


70 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C.; approx. ” 600; Dir., Mrs. 
a White Parker; Acting Sec., Mrs. live’ Hyde 
r. 


Playground and Recreation eee ox Amner., 
Ine. (1906), 315 Fourth Ave., N. C.;, 15,000; 
Joseph Lee, 101 ‘Tremont St., baked, Mass.; 

Sec., Howard 8. Braucher. 
Polish Chamber of Commerce and Iadustry in 
the S., Inc., Amer. (1920), 953 Third Ave, 
N. Y¥. C.; 141; Pres., F. de St. Phalle; Seo,, W. Eric 


Polish Jews in Amer., Fed. of (1908), 32 
Square, N. Y. C.; 50,000; Pres., Benjamin 
Exec. Dir., Z. Tyegel. 

Polish National Alliance (1880) 
Chicago, Hl.; 270,000; Pres., JO) 
Sec., Casimir Kowalski. 

Polish Roman Catholic Union Amer. 1887), 
984-6 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Il j 140,000; Pres. 
John J. Olejniczak; Gen.-Sec., W. J. Praybylineki 

ary and Social Sgience. "a ae aenten 

West Philadelphia, Pa.: 


Union 
Winter; 


1406 Divieion St., 
Romaaskiewiez: 


Political a ae Academy of (1888) Fayer- 
weather Hall, Columbia Uniy., N. ¥. 6.; ; 
Pres., Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay; Bec, Sec.: 
Miss Ethel Warner. 

Political Science Assoc., per bene G07}, Hes ie ae 


1,648; Pres., Jesse S. heres hoes ae R. Gyan. 
Polo Assoc., U. S. (1890), 347 Madison ee 
= <4 E589. clubs; Chmn., Louis E. Steddard: Sec. 


y- 

Poor, N. Y. Assoc. for apt Phelan the Condition 
of the Re — E. 22d St., N. = C.; Pres. 
Cornelius ; Sec., ‘Acosta Nichols. 

Posture pant eg as ne "Amer. (1913), Rr. 241, 

Madison hg? N. Y. C.; 500; Prea., George J. 
er; Sec., LaFetra. 

Power Boat frre Amer. (1903), Mee General 


Motors Bldg., 1775 Broadway, N. ¥.C Blk yacht 
and motor boat clubs; Pres., R. Still, 
30 Church 8t., ¥.C; 7D. 

Pratt Seo Dlg (1887), Ryerson St. Brooklyn, 
N. ¥.; 4,500; Pres., Frederic B. Pratt; Hes., Charles 


Precence 1S s (1912) ew Bertin, N 
cancel Stam oc. : 
500; Dr. w. I. Niteneits 1644 Visabia fos 
ieckcton “Calit.; bi tag John Spauld ing, 


Presbyterian Board of Christiam Education 


Witherspoon Bldg., a am 
board members; Pres., Hugh T, 
Amberson Ave., rats Pa.; See., 


Pa; 
827 
William 


Philadelphia, Pa.; 1 ,975,000; tor, Rev. 
Hugh Kelso Walker, "Los Angeles, ; Miated 
Clerk, Rev. Lewis Seymour Mudge. : 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A,, General 
Council of the (1920), ee Bideg., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Sec., Rev. BH Speer, 


156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 

Presbyterian Church of No. Amer., Board of 
Amer. Missions of (form. Board of Home \iis- 
pass (1858), he rid tree > Ee ae 

ttsburgh, 5 , 

Presbyterian Historical Bree: Yov, Henry 
Bld; le ja, Pa. ‘ 
van Dyk Ke, Princeton, N ; Sec., Rev. William P. 


Finney. 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Amer, Soc. 
for the (1866), 50 Madison Ave, N. Ynaess 
Gen. Man., W. . Bevan; Sec., Richera Welling. . 
Pratcactou. "of War, Nat'l. Counce aaa (1923); 
532 17th St.,. Washington, D. C.;. 30 national 
organizations: ES Clement M. Biddy ye JS 

Chambers St.,  C.; Exec. See., Frederic 


Fae doe Leyes Ce 135 E., 16th. ‘gi: 


Ne YO: 500; Pres:, 
son of N. a ‘(dean 35. B, 15th St.< 
rae A aes 32 0; Pres., Edwin O. Holter; Gen. Sec., 
Hits i rine 
e ie 1006, 730 Fifth Ave., 
res. tga ck A. op oh 76 
; Sec., Miss Jul 


N.Y: C.; rh 
Witham 


St. 


oe 


sceeictast Woman’s League, 893); 

enim Hotel, Broadway at 73d Fam a LG 
200; Pres., Mrs, Ben Ee Aas payaide! 

N. a Sec., Frances Brooks, 545 W. 135th 


abt, 
ae 


n Labor, Nat'l. Committee on » 


ALO 


Pro! hibition Amendment, Assoc. Against the thousan aa 1 ES. 

(1919), 1523 i, St.. N. W., Washington, D. C.; | - | Beatord. Ave. ‘Washington, a 

750,000; Nat'l. Chmn., wo. Stayton, p08 Lexing- George 8. Duncan, 2900 7th St. x. E: 

ton’ Bld Baltimore, a 

Hinckley. New York City office, Suite 1406, 21 Reformed Chure h in Amer. Board of = | 
_§E. 40th Se. Stier 25 EB. 22¢ St. N. Cs | 
=F ronasacign of the eda Soc. for the Spee 


ipertus T. Brock, 117 So. eee ae 
. : ga oe ane ; 850,000; Nat’l. Dir. for ; Sec., Rev aj ; 
2 rai oS %. Rev. William ‘Quinn; Nat'l. Sec., aed Church in Am 
Peet UCM “EL WA. ae 0, . Missions of the 822), 25 %. 22d 8t., 
prise <i3 Proportional Ruprcsctieucion League (1893), 1417 ae Pres., Rev. ae z Cobb, 370 West Bnd! ‘Aves : 
Ser Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa.; abt. 600; N.Y. C.; Sec., Rev. Chamberlain. “f 
Richard 8. Childs; Exec. Sec., George H. Hallett, Jr. | Reformed Church re es res sh Synod o 


ewe - (1844); 1,300; Pres., the (1794), 25 E. 22d St., N.Y. 156,080; 
ag bose ake Sg pooner "Dr. o! oO. Cheney, ‘Hudson Pres., Rev. Malcolm J. MacLeod, i wi 48th 48th St.., 
River State Hospital, "Poughkeepsie, N. N. Y. C.; Stated Clerk, Rev. Henry cpg 


_ Psychical R h, ae Soc, ae (1904), 33 Ivy Ave., Englewood, N.S. 
vs 5 Lexington Ave., N N. Y. C.; 1,200; Sec., Thomas | Reformed Church in the U. S., Board of Foreign : 


bs Ei Bien. St., N. ¥ Ree Tastphin’ a mee” Charl 
Ss Psycholo paical Cor 1921), 29 W. 39th St., N. Y. St., lageipnia : Tes., ev. aries | 
~s rapres : . Dr. Py! Bi 21), 29 Sec., Dr. Paul 8. Creitz, 611 Walnut $ ., Reading, Pa.; Sec., Rev. 
(. i Scan Allen R. Bartholomew. 
_. -Psychopathological Assoc., Amer. (1912); 125; | Religious Education, Int’l. oon of C907); 
- > Pres., Dr. Ross McC. Chapman, c/o Sheppard 20,000,000; Chmn. Exec. Comm., Robe: 
9 Pratt Hosp., Towson, Md.; Sec., Dr. sy Ks Ww. Hopkins, 216 Metropolitan Towers Nice om 
- _._ Peck, 520 Commonwealth Ave. Boston, M Gen. Sec., Dr. Hugh S. Magill, 5 So. Wabash Ave., 
Public Administration, Nat’l. Inst. gab” ‘261 Chicago, Ill. 
a ~ Broadway, N. Y. C.; Dir., Luther Gulick. Research Assoc., Modern Humanities (inter 
alee Heaith Assoc., Amer. (1872), 370 Seventh national) (1918), Univ. of Live , Liverpool, 
at »N. Y..C.; 4,000; Sec., Homer N. Calver. England; Sub- Sec. for America, * Arthur I 
Public Spirit Club International (1922), 1018 Nason, Box 84, University Heights, NY 7 Ge L 
‘Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, Calif.; 1,900; Pres., | Rhodes Scholars, Bese. of Amer., Bank of M: ‘ 
’ George B. Monk; Sec., Dr. C. M. Carter. hattan, 40 Wall St., N. Y. C.; 700; Pres., Leonard 
Pythian Sisters, Sup. Temple (1890), 160,000; W. Cronkhite, 310 Gane St., Boston, ‘Mass.; 
Sup. Chief, Ada Belle Onicn, 4725 Columbia Ave., Sec., Franklin F. Russell. Ber 
Dallas, Texas; Bees Mollie V. Keller, 211 Main St., | Rifle Assoc. of Amer., Nat’l. oo aK Bi 
Uhrichsville, Ohio. 17th & I Sts., Washington, D. C.; 150 


Rabbinical Assembly of the Jewish Theological C. B. Lister: 
jSeminacy of Amer. (1902), 531 W. 123d St., | Road Builders’ ae ee eae 914 Nation: 
7 Y¥. C5 201; Pres., Dr. Louis Finkelstein; Sec., Press Bldg., Washington, D. Soc.-Dir., Chi 


Dr. Israel Goldstein. “ M. Upham. re 
Racing Base: United Hunts (1905), 250 Park |] Roerich Museum (1923), 310, Riverside Dri 
Ave., N. ¥. ©.; 760; Pres., John McEntee Bowman; N. ¥. C.; Pres., Louis L. Horeh; Vice Pres., M. 
Sec, H. A. Buck. Lichtmann. 
Radio Engineers, Inc., Inst. of Parag 33 W.| Roosevelt Memorial Assoc. oe Inc. (1919), 2 
39th St., N. Y. C.; 4,500; Pres., Alfred N. Gold- 20th St., N. ¥..C.; 
smith; Sec., John M. Clayton. i 
f Radio Relay League, Inc., Amer. 11915) 1711 hio; Sec., Herman Hagedorn. — 
Park St., Hartford, Conn.; 20,000; Pres., Hiram | Roosevelt Memorial ee Woman 
ht Percy Maxim; Sec.) K. B. Warner. 28 BE. 20th St.. N. Y. Prox. 250,! obo 
- ‘Railroad Superintendents, Amer. Assoc. of Mrs. John H. Lancet, gS t St. 


“(1888), 111-Union Station, St. Louis, Mo; 2,100;| Sec, Mrs. Alexander iter “is. 7 
'Pres., T. B. Wilson, S. P. Motor Transport Co.; Nee 
33 Speer St., San Francisco, Calif.; Sec., as above. | Rose Society, Amer. (1899), West pe 
Railroads, Committee on’ Public Relations of 5,026; Sec., Robert Pyle. . 
the Eastern (1923), 143 Liberty St., N. Y¥. C.;| Rosicrucian Order (AMORC) (1915), Roslerud a 
Chmn., E. E. Loomis; Vice (hmn.. Robert S. Park, San Jose, Calif.; Tato! 
Binkerd. Spencer Lewis; Sec., R. M. Lewis 
Railway Accounting Officers Assoc., (1888), | Rotary Club of N: 


1124 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. ©. 31,130; Hotel, N. Y. C.; 50 

Pres., H. W. Johnson, ¢ ‘bic ago, Burl. & Quincy 137 W. 24th St., NLY: on Sec. win H. 

RR. Co., Chicago, Ht: E. R. Woodson. Rotary International (19103, a4 West Wacker — 
Railway ‘Assoc. , Knee (1873), RY oe St., Drive, Chicago, I1.; 2,945 member clubs hay 

N. ¥. C5 Pres., R. H. Aishton; Sec., J. Forster. 137,500 Rotarians; Sec.. Chesley R. Perry. | 


‘Railway Business Assoc. (1908), “ioe Packard | Royal Arcanum ’ (1877), 407. Shawmut 
Bldg., Philadetphia, Pa.; 600: Pres., Alba B. Boston, pias 10s BaP supe Regent, Taroid 


Johnson; Sec., Frank W. Noxon Knoeppel, 5 Beekman St., xe oS Sup. 
Railway Economics, Bureau of (1910), Trans- ne N. Hoag, Box BR, oe ee Boston, n, Mass. 
portation Bldg. Washington, D. C. R. Cos. oyal Neighbors of Amer. (1895) Islan 

of the U. Dir,, Julius HL, Parmelee, oso 1024, “ait: 648,782; Sup. Oracle 
ears Chet Cleok, K. sloman. ro ri Sup. Rec., Miss Erna Ba rthel 
ailway Engineeria ssoc., Amer. (1899), 43 ub A . <3 
a aaa “d paleneg, a es PS W. a a ‘St, ana ¥°6 ate ne (1900), 2,1 
faucette, Chief Eng., Seaboard Air Line 4 0 Goodye Akr h 
Raja hase Ga.; rE RC, i. e Vritch, She Boom aN L. Viles aris Rubber ‘eons on, 0 
ways ss (1897), 352 W. 54th St., Russell Sage Foundation 1907 
RY ; 2,200; EH. J. Sheeran) 123 W.'146th St. eo N.Y. C.; Gen. Dir. & Sec. Gonn MG E, 22a 8t 
Nea © Se %, H A. Newell Safety Council, Nat'l, (1913), 108 E. Ohi Sty 
Rational ist, ane Amer. (1924), 635 No. Clark Chicago, -Tl; 4,722; ork ae A. Reni 
ae C 00; Pres., “Spence er NM, De Golier, Allentown, Pa.;’ Man Cameron, 
naan ‘ See Franklin as a Fo ee teh BY MoCiel 1986) 108 De 22d St.; 800;: ou - 
oard of , Inc - a. as. P. M : 
nest Stash Ny ¥: Nt B458 Pres Sater Grint a s cee Mei reien:  & bios i 
¥ Re et See. am H. Class, | St. David’s Soc. of the et Xion 
30 Nassau; SN 1 Cy 289 be se! Ave,, N. yrefe te ti ee 
Real Estate Bowes Now’ “adhe 2 (190. Lewis: See, Geo. Morgan Lewis, 
$10. So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, UL; 610 boards} | St, George's Soc. of (1770), 19 siete 
_ 40,675 members; Exec. Sec., Herbert U. Nelson. NY, 'C.; 1500081 pees sD D, Langley 
Real Estate Boards, N. Y. State Assoc. of ae Chas. W. Bowring, Jr. : : 
me SS a Fay N, ¥.; 6,630; Exec. Vice Sapte Claus Sy ee Inc. (1906), “159 ane 
Tes A. 269 W. 23d St., N. Y. G.; wee 10,0 


3 Men, timproved Order of, Great Council of i Duvall Chick, 269 
Bion eva di paige eattye | Reon mmm — 
Oy ox 
Rortamouth, Va.; Great Chief of Records, HF : gett a MS ¥: pie 


Saye-a-Life, League, Inc. (1906) E. 42d 
tser N. Y. C.; 2,500; Pre: —— st 
Reform Assoc., Nat’l. (1864), 209 Ninth St., George H. Praraiee a ae Marry Mt suf ‘ 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pres., Dr. R. H. Martin; Sec. | 5 he-R. 
a Ray. a. W. Redpath, Colions nil Sa, | Univ, Of Oath: ere e ete 18) 220 
‘Reform ‘Federation, Tne’. (189 poover Fells, Fa, Newt 3 See Resta oF aut 7,000 


sylvania Ave., S. E., Washington, D, C.; several osoe Gall, 


Assoc. of the State of N. Y. 
Savino), pene ee Bhs eS 2 ike ici savings 
banks in B Pres Pi . Benson; 
Sec., Paul W. Albright. 2 

- Scenic and Historic fe ee Soc. (1895), 
154 Nassau St., Rm. 808, N. Y. C.; ae ; Pres., Dr. 
e F. Kunz, 4O9 tite Ave, 'N. ¥. C.; Sec., 

Raymond H. a aie 
eS aie Assoc. of N. Y. (1908), 121 E. 51st 

C.; 8,000; Pres., Dr. Gustave Strauben- 

Ty 300 Bark Ave., N-¥ . C.: See., Marvin MM. 
rooks, P.S. 40, Jamaica, < 

mee, Amer. Assoc. for he Advancement of 

ee Smithsonian Institution Bidg., Washington. 
C.; 16,300 ; Perm. Sec., Dr. Burton E. Livingston. 
nce League of Amer. , Inc. (1924), 504 Gillette 


Banks 


oe Bldg., 830 Market St., San Francisco, Calif; 

_ Pres., Maynard Shipley, 333 Fourth St., Sausalito, 

» Calif; See. George E. Coleman, Hot Springs Rd., 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


“ages Service (1921), B & 21st Sts., Washington, 
C.; 15 trustees; Dir., Dr. Edwin E. Slosson: 

D Man, Bd. & Sec., Watson Davis. 
~ Sciences, Nat'l. Academy of (1863), B & 21st Sts., 


er 


Washington, D. Sie sy -. Morgan; 
__ Home Sec. as id White. 
_ Sciences, N. Academy of (i817), American 


Museum of Natural History, 77th St. & Central 
Park West, N. Y. C.; 500- eae Dr. Charles P. 
Berkey, Columbia Univ., . C.; Sec., Dr. 
_ . Waldo Miner. 
' §$cottish Clans, Order of (1878), 248 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass.; 30,000; Royal ang Duncan 
= Macinnes, Station B, Box 9, Brooklyn, N. Y-; Sec., 
-/_ Thomas R. P. Gibb. 
eer cist Society, N. ¥. (1887), 100 W. 72d Sz. 
. ©.; Pres., Thomas M. mnox, 36 Queens 
Diva, eS . L. 1.; Sec.,. Peter Hendrie, 53 W. 
114th St., N. ¥.C. 
Seceinenre ‘siaias Nat’l. (1893), 115 E. 40th St., 
C.;_ 240; , Adolph A. Weinmann; Sec., 
Dirie “Hf. Ellerhusen.’ 


-Seamen’'s Union of Amer., 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Hib; 
~ Victor A. Olander. 
Security League. Inc., Nat'l. dag 25 W. 43d St., 
N. Y. C.; 14,000; Pres., R. L. Bullard; 
_ Exec. Sec., Bertha Golde. 
Sentinels of the Republic oe § Jackson Pl., 
N. a es Ey O25 ETO; ‘Alexander 
+ Mass. ; oes Mrs. 


Roy 


Int'l. (1892), 623 So. 
15,000; Sec.-Treas., 


enth-da ay Adventist 
serene. Takoma Park Station, Washington, D. C.; 
ake 004; Pres., Rev. W. A. Spicer: Sec., Rev. C.K. 


. Rithend Reporters Assoc., Nat'l. G89), Elk- 
hart, Ind.; 1,050; Sec., A. C- Gaw, Box 334 
‘ 5 a of the Declaration of Inde ndence, 
scendants of the (1907): 436: es.-Gen., 
John ob Ne 2030 Locust St., Philadelphia Pa.; 
* Sec.-Gen., ow Baird, 261 So. 4th St. 
Philadel 


iD! 
Silk Assoc. of aati Inc. (1872), 468 Fourth 
~Ave., N Cy: Pres., H. Sehmeiwind, Jr., 


i 414: 
Busgiichanna Silk Mills, 149 Madison Ave. 
“stam jihed So ee ance 711906), Lake Placid 
ie ng ari e acl 
an ss N 300: Pres., Prof. C harles H. Grand- 
wer Goats Narvand re ., Cambridge, Mass.; Sec., 
rr. 


= Nonentg Rael ee 644 A in acps Bldg., 
; Steet radelpnis, Pg.3 191; , W.S. 
Slater Fund, J ih ot “Broadway, 
Nay. C5 Dr. H. 
both, 


Social Hygiene Assoc., 
‘g + ¥~C.; 7,000; 


Amer. d914); 370 Seventh 

peg Hooker. 

o 

Madison A’ Pres.,. W, 

_ ‘Redfield; Sea. = Miss Rosina Hahn 

i eon eee it NS hearing em mpenger ioF N. ef) 
912 RHA Lafayette N 

~ Bobet | Marsh, 120 Broadway, N. Y. *C.: 

Sec... oer Cwiae:t _ Gilbert. 


Ww 7A), 277 Ee Tons St 
Socal | 3300: Pres eportar ie 105 ee Mod Pe. 
N.Y. G.; See., Howard R. Kni iene, 2a: 
Soci ane aes an St. S 
ciological Soc, “F800: : John M. Gillette, 
Univ. of No. ake: and Forks: No. ee Sec., 

Ermest W. Burgess. 

and Boas, ope of Liberty, Nat’l. Council 

: G87 eT 13 No. 

Picea igi: Bee oem Ost “asap 1157 
” ri triotic er = 

rg rang ee, Ba, 260,000; Nat'l.’ Pres., 


‘ 7. basto) Pa 
hy Butler ee ‘onnson, Lewisburg, Pa.; See: Herman 
a A. Miller. 


‘Inst. 
+ 800; 


United States—Associations and Societies. 


ae St., Philadelphia, 


411 


Sons of Confederate Veteran 1 = 
Law Bldg., Richmond, Va: SOSde umes ibe = 
Chief, Edmond R. Wiles, Little Roek, Arie: See,3 

s W ager re eet Saad 
ons of Italy, Gran ge, Inc. (191%), 231 E. 
14 enerabie, Sante 


th St., N. Y. C.; 20,000; Grand V’ | 
Modica: See., Aurelius Sofia. ; 

Sons of St. George, Amer. Order (1 , oat W. 
23d St., N. ¥. C.; 30,000; Pres., J. A. ck, 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; Sec., 

Sons of the Amer. Revolution, Em ,, State 
Soc. (1890),-154 Nassau 8t., N. ¥. Cy : Sec. 


Major Charles A. Du Bois. 
poms = a oe ae ks ae "1. Soc. of the: 
27 th St ash BCs; 
20,060; Pres. Gen., Ganson Depew, Marie Trust 
Co. Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y.; Sec., . Steele; 
Registrar Gen., Franeis B. Culver. 

Sons of the Revolution, (General Soc.) 41876): 
10, Sale Gen. Pres., Thomas Denny, 113 Broadway, 
N. C.: Sec., W. Hall Harris, Jr., 433 Title Bldg., 
Slade Md. 

Sons of the Revolution in the State = WN. Y- 


ge 6), Fraunces Tavern, 54 Pea rift, N.¥.C.- 
3,000; Pres., George A. Zabriskie; See. ‘George 
P. Nichols. 


Sons of the Revolution, Nat’l. Soc. of, Gen. ry 
William Libbey, Princeton Univ., N. J,; Asst. 

Ss sp Sf Zion, Order 0 1909), PY sy Bitth 
ons Oo ion rder o m, t 
Ave., N. Y. C.; ; Pres., ‘Max Perlman, 1 1446 
Broadway, N. ¥. C.: Sec., Harry A. Pine, 

a Society, N. Y. (1886), 54 Wall oe 

: 1,055" Sec., Hulon Capshaw, — 

Naval ane Milita 


Fatt og pe War, 
Order, Nat’l. 
State House, Boston, Mass.; Comim— 
Capt. Geo. H, Kemp; Recorder-in-Chie?, H. B. 


Parker. 

Spanish War Veterans, United (1904), 7iG-15 
Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C "100,600: 
Comm.-jn-Chief, sta L. Grayson, Savannah, 62.5 


Commandery (1899},. Rim rad : 
Cc in-Chief, — 


Quartermaster-Gen- James J. M te 
Sphinx Club of N. ” (1896), Rm. 4 oolworth 
Bldg., N. Y. C.: 265% Pres., R. F. KR, Bunisman; . 


k. J. O’Donn 


Sec., i 
Spiritualist Assoc., ‘Nat? 1. (1899) 600 Pennsylvania 


Ave., S. E., Wash ington, Jor. P. 


Whitwell, 17 BE. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn; Sec., 
H. P. Strack. 
ae tat erat, Assoc. (1925), 104 FHth. Ave. 
N. C.; 4,700; Exec. Dir., Norman bard: 
Sec.. * pawin W. Kope, 25 Madison Av®. Wi Ce 
State Parks, Nat’l. Conference on m (eal, 608 906 
Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D, hmm. 


——— TT. Mather; Exec. Sec., Miss Beas Beatrice M. | 


ard. 
Giacen Island Civic League oe 
Francis F. Leman, 


3), $0 eae 


New Brighton, N. Y.; ese 4 ye Me 
Mills, Templeton PL, Staten Islan 

Statistical Assoc., Amer. 1339), a6 Woonter St. 
N. 900; Pres., Carl Su, Pederab 
Reserve Bank, 33 Liberty St., NM. ¥, "e.; See. 
Dr. W. I. King. 

Steamship Owners’ Assoc., Amer 06). 
Broadway, N. ¥. C.; Pres... H. B, Wahker;: Bees 
R. J. Baker. . 

Steeplechase and bine 9 Assoc., Nat*t., G08 
250 Park Ave. N.Y. C.: 62; Pres, Joseph BE. 


B 5. B 
Steuben Society of Amer, (1919) hapeeton 
Artie: Con i: Aum sb mg ae 
tounc ar m: Cy 
a Re Boo NY. 


a ck Exchange, N. (17 92), 
re 1,100; mie E. i. H. Simmong; See., asbbel 


pales 

Stone Mountain Confederate Monumental 
Assoc. (1916), 502 Chamber of Co) BIE. y 
Atlanta, Ga.; 500; Pres., G. F. Willis; Avondale, — 
Ga..; Sec., Rogers Winter, P.O. Box 2 Atkanta,. 


World’s’ ook gt 216 


Ga. 
Sunda School Assoc., 
Afetropolitan Tower, I Madison Ave. 
000.000; Gen. Sec., Dr. Robert 


S, Samuel D. Price.” 
Business ec., Dr: aN Y. Soe for the (41873), 


e of Vice, N. 
us, | SURE ood St., i. SF Pot ss fits i’ Rev, 


Anson P. ‘Atterbury; Se 


e. 
i, "Wopkiné: ‘ 


Surgeons, Amer. Chilese Key ee i. yO Te Eine eek 


8,278; Dir. Gen. 


Amer., United (1916}, 53% Oo 123d 
; 233 congregations with 2,500 aoe 


wccte Golden. 7 
‘harles I. Hoifinan, 624 Bigh St 


Lebanon, Supreme Forest (1202), 
Bank Bldg., Trenton, WN, 3.3 48,000; 
25 Richmond Ave., Port Hich- 
Sec., John M. Wrigat; 


Chicago, Ub; 
Martin 
Synaagaue of. 


a 

612 an St., 
Frank B « oaenes, 
mond, 8. evi 


me 


412 U nited Sinan “lisaootateeate ‘and. ? eo 


. . 


_— — 4 
tL é f, oc Columbian Orde United Workmen of ae ta tn - % 
Tammany. ion Saiare and hast 17th St., N. ¥.C.;t Order, Grand Lodge” nesta) 4.0.0. 
“1,000; Grand Sachem, John R. Voorhis; Sec., .D ,000; Grand Master 
- Willis Holly. B. as 
| “Teachers, Amer. Federation of (1916), 506 So. 
« 


‘ ¢ x K noe 
ve., Chicago, Ill.: Pres., Mary C. Barker, N. Y.C.; Dir., J. H. Re ve 1 S| 
5 go Rie tie Se N: a ‘Atlanta, Ga. ie .. Mrs. | Universalist Church, Young eet) 's U ° 
Tlorence Curtis Hanson, the (1889), 176 Newpury a 
- Teachers’ Council of the a of New York]| 3,000; Pres., John G. MacKinnon, 1365" ‘ 
© (1973);-500. Park Ave., N.Y. 45; Pres., Wm. J. St., Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Howard H. Dawes. 
MeAuliffe; Sec, Helen A. McKeon Universalist ‘General’ Convention Ses 
*Yzachers Union, Local No. 5, of wer eee of Newbury St., Boston, Mass.; 60,000; 
5 : Teachers (1916), 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; Pres., Frank D. Adams, ¢ 4605 Cass Ave. Detroit, Mi 
Barks r. Henry. R. Linville: Sec., C. J. Hendley. Sec., Rev. Roger F. 
amierance Soc. & Publication House, Nat’l. | Universities, Assoc. of “Amer. (1900), 23° duc 
(1865), 289 Fourth Ave. N. ¥. C.; abt. 60;| tional institutions; Sec., Dr. Carl 
Pres., "Rev. J. Stanley Durkee: Sec., Annie E. Graduate School, Univ. of Mich., ina Aebo 
Oldrey. University. Extension Assoc., Nat'l. (eg!) 
| Templars of Honor and Temperance (1845), Indiana Mh Bloomington, Ind.; 42 inst tution 
: 35 Liberty. St., New Britain, Conn.; abt. 7,000; Pres., Dean T. H. Shelby, Univ. of Tex., 
Sup. Templar, Wm. J. Leigh, Hingham, Mass.; Tex; Sec. W. S. Bittner, Extension ‘piv 
See., John Sloan. iV. 
J - Temple Sisterhoods, Nat’. Federation of (1913), | University Professors, Amer. Assoc. (1916) 
~ > enna ats Bidg., 34 E. 6th St., Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles River Rd., Cambridge, Mass.; 6,700; 
= ,000; Exec. Sec., Rabbi George Zepin. Henry Crew, Northwestern Oniv., Evanston, 
‘ orion uitess Sos., Amer: (1875), Wheaton, 8 Sec., H. W. Tyler. 
7,859; Pres.. L. W. Rogers; Sec. -Treas., Mrs. H. | University Women, Amer. Assoc: of Sea 
Kay Campbell. Eye St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 31,234 
poe Hunter Assoc. of Grammar School Mary E. Woolley, Mt. Holyoke Coll 
No. 35 (1897), 109 Fort Greene Pi., Brooklyn, Hadiey, Mass.; Exec. Sec., Belte Ran’ 
!_N. ¥.; 4,000; See.-Treas., C mae D. Graham. Urban League, Inc., N. Y- (1.920); 202-4 W.. 136th 
Theitt, Amez. Soc for (1913), 9 E. 46th St., St. C.; 5,000; Chmn » Arthur © Holden." 
N. Y. C:; 1,500; Pre a7 Se W. Straus, 565 Fifth Ave., 233 Madison Ave., N. ¥.C James H. Huber 
N: ¥. C.: Sec., Henry &. Daniel. Veteran Ad Assoc. a, 


“Tobacco Merchants Assoc, = the Uv. (1915), St., N. Y. C.; 3,000; Pr Capt. Bernard 
341 Madison Ave., N. Y. ; 900; Men Dir., Ret.; Sec., oi Frank M. Gallagher, Ret. 
Charles Dushkind. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U. 

Toy Fair Chamber of Commerce, Inc. {1923 Memorial Bidg., Kansas City, Kan 

- -200 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C.; 400; Pres., R. 5 oieay Com.-in-Chief, Eugene P. Carver, Jr., 110 ¢ 
tine, King Mtg. Co., Plymouth, Nien: Sec., St., Boston, Mass.; Adj. Gen., R. B. Hand: 


‘ Horatio D. Clark. Veterinary Medical Assoc., Amer. 
ce Manufacturers of the U. S. A., vs (1915), Brook Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 3,800; S 
200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 135; Pres., Ogden Dr. H. Preston Hoskins. - 

Coleman, Amer. Flyer Mig. Cos, 2225 g Halsted | Vocational Assoc., Amer. (1896), Rm. i 

- 8t., Chicago, Ill; Sec., Fletcher D eta House, Indianapolis, Inc.; 67 

Tract Soc., Amer. (1825), 7 W. 45th St.. N. ¥. Cooley, Dir. of cece Education, Miiwati 
Exec. Sec., Rev. Edwin Noah Hardy. Wis.; Sec., Z. M. Smith 

‘Trade and Transportation, N. Y¥. Board of | Walther League, Intal 
_ (1873), 41 Park Row, N. ¥.C.; PaO ERTS Wet. ae Chicago, Ill.; 

. Banham; Gen. Man., M.D. Grimths; Sec., 


James P. Roe. 

“Travelers Aid 7 (1907), 144 &. 44th St., N. ¥.C.; 
4 : Villlam N. Hamilton, 140 Sear dential hrs 
Nav. Cs kee. Sec., Virginia M, Murray. 

Travelers, ‘Aid Societies, Nat'l. Assoc. of (1917) 

43d St., N. ¥. C.; 145 loeal Travelers Aid 
Societies; Pres., Marcus’ L. Bell, 25 Broad St., 


, Rev. Bpwin tf 
N. ¥. State (100) .4 
Buffalo, N. ¥.; ab 30! 
Henry W. Hill, Liberty “Bank Bide. Burtatoy 
N. Y.; Sec., George Clinton, Jr. 

Weights and gage we Amer. Inst, of | 
115 Broadway, N. Y. C.; 500; Pres., W. R. 

'_N. Y¥. C.; Gen. Dir., Sherrard EMwing Sec., William ©. Bullock. = 

Tropical Medicine, Amer. Soc. of (1904), P.O. Welding, Soc., Amer. (1919), 33 W. 

: chee hats Jigs eh Ave. Station, W ashington, Nua¥ : Pres., F. T. Llewellyn: See., M. e 

; Pres., Dr. W. EB. Deeks, 17 Battery Welfare ¢ Council ee Cc. (1925), 151 Pitth 
“Ble. 3 ‘funitea Frult Co.), N. ¥. C.: See., Dr. E. S28 oi ; 640; Exec. Dir., William Hodgson. 

, ‘eterson. estchester Count Children’s S$: 2 

‘Trotting Assoc., Nat’l. (1870), 18° Asylum St. (1914), Rm. 509, Mf Church St., Hosp 

. Hartford, Conn.; Sec., W. H. Gocher. N: ¥.;°3;000: hs of Bd. of Directors, Mrs. Ca 

Tuberculosis ns vag a "Nat'l. (1904), Bay Seventh Dinham, 129 BE. 69th St.. N. Y. C.; See. 

. Ave. N. ¥.C.; 2,504; Man. Dir., Linsly R. Edith J."Mitehell. es 
Williams; te Dr. Charles J, “iat, Henry | Woman Geographers, Soc. of (1924), The Mart 
Phipps Institute, Philadelphia, borough, Washington, D. C.; 111; Pres., Ha 

_ Turnerbund, Amer. (1850), 308 “So. Cra Chalmers Adams, Sec. it 
eae hg Pa.; abt. 50,000; Pres., George $ tbe! Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Nat’! 
PO: x 383, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sec., Wm. Voelker, (1874), poe Chicago Ave., Evanston, a} fy 

; ist one St., McK Sst Pa. Pres., Mrs. ae ES Boole, a Par 

Typographical Union No. 6, N.Y. (1850), 24 W.| Brooklyn, N. Mrs a May ara 
16th St., N.Y. C.; 10,300; Pres., L. H.’ Rouse; | Woman's Party, Nati (913), 21 
Sec., Jas. J. McGrath. Washington, -D NHOMEL 

Srypotbetne of Amer, United (1887), 173 W. Madi- | © 
Satine Replcage. dis 2 300; Eres. A. te eat! 

Mean ‘oronto, Ont. 

, Edward T. Miller. 

aiaitsiion: and Other Liberal Christian Women, 
Gen, Alliance of (1890), 25 Beacon St., Boston, 

_ Mass. ; 24,739; Pres., Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton! 

ua Miss Bertha Lingmatd. s zs 
nitarian Assoc., Amer. (1825), 25 Beacon. St., inet panes 
» Boston, Mass.; Pres., Rey. Louis C. Cornish; Sec., i ery eee Upper e 
_ Parker EB. Marean, mond Rd. ondon, 8S. W. 15, England;. virs 

: je As in Laymen’ 3 Serine C1y19), 16 Beacon K. Bompas. i ie 

oh vd on, ass.: res:.- Perey - | Women o et i 
Gardner; Sec., Kenneth MeDougall. RAE 1ead ne pe See at i KouRell oF of (188 

Pee eae, Sunday towirs aoe ghee 25 Beoowr Dr. Valeria, H. Parker; Exec. Sec., Mabel J. E 

ass. ( res., Rey. Lyman Women Te 
Rutledge; Sec., Miss Lucretia Cartrell, 712 Com- 56414 Shiner St. Spent ce ‘Assoc, 300. 


qual 
), 190 Vauxhall ear) a 


monwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. Miss Helen A. McKeon; Sec., Mi: 

United Press Associations (1907), 63 Park Row, | Women gy eS, Nat'l. Leag sia sn liva 
N. Y¥. C.; Pres. Karl A. Bickel; Sec., R. H. 17th St., N. Washington, D 
Fancher. Belle payee MEP, Sec., oe 


waited vomen, Ancient Order of, Sup. Lodge Ri Vot 
* (868), A.0.U.W. Bldg., Fargo, No. Dak.; Sup, Cr, | Lexington Ave. Nt 


ronan Will N. Narvis, useatine, I 
Poe Poe atine, Lowa; Sup ee. ony Goddard 4. aoa 


4 3S eited ‘WStates—Asreciations: 


Prinnny and Publishing.  ~-413 


Women’ s Clubs, Gen. rec: of (1889), 1734 N St., 
W., Washington, D. 14,000 ‘clubs; Pres., 
Nis ohn ik. Sippel, 307 St. Dunstan's Rd., 
Homeland, Baltimore, Md.; Dir. of Headquarters, 


~ . Miss Josephine Junkin. 

_ Women's app rel Industries of Amer., Asso- 
o ciated (19: 570 Seventh Ave.,“N. Y. C.; 800: 
“ Exec. €inun., ‘David N. Mosessohn. 


Women's Ciubs, Long Island Federation of 
1895), Hotel St. George, Brookiyn, N. Y.; 50,000; 
es., Mrs. Ernest M. Strong, Plandome, re “f.: 

WN. ¥.; Sec., Mrs. oe — Marshall, 63 Pine St., 
Garden City, L: I. 

Women's Clubs, Now ‘York State Fed. of (1894), 
_ 400,000; Pres., Mrs. William H. Purdy, 136 Park 
’ Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. John S. 
‘Branne, 145 Chester St., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

“Women’s cational and Industrial Union 

x GET) 264 Boylston St., Boston, Mass.; 4,861; 

; , Miss Margaret MeGill; Sec’, Miss Mildred 

ohn. 


Women’s League for Animals, N. Y. (Ellin 
Bece oI Spey ae ae al) age 350 Lafayette St., 


Dgneley Se Sec., 
Miss E. roe Steers, 


37 i. 67th St., N. Y. 

- Women’s National Democratic Club, Inc. (1921), 
250 W. 103d St.. N, Y. C.; 1,000; Pres., Lillian | 
R. Sire, Hotel Alexandria, as above: Sec., Belle 
Millinger, 940 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y. C. 

Women’s oes Republican Club, Inc. (1921), 
8 E. 37th St., N. Y. C. ; Pres., Miss Alice 
Fil Chittenden: Sec., Mrs. Arthur E. Lott. 

Women’s Trade U nion League, N. Y. (1903), 
247 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.; 80,000; Pres., Miss 
Rose Schneiderman: Sec., Miss Mabel Leslie. 

Woodmen Circle, Supreme Forest (1893), 
W. O. W. Bidg., Omaha, Nebr.; 146,505; Nat’. 
Pres., Mary E. La Rocca, Rm. 310; See., Dora 

___Alexander Talley, Rm. 410 

Woodmen of America, Modern (1883), 1504 Third 

’ en Rock Island, Iil.: 1,108,536; Head Consul, 

A. R. Talbot, Lincoln, Nebr.; Head Clerk, J. res 


ag 
2 Woodmen of the World, 1447 Tremont St., Denver, 
: Colo.; Head Consul, Peter F. Gilroy; Head Clerk. 
- Thos. M. Robinson. 
- Woodmen of the World, Sovereign Camp (1890), 
14th & Farman Sts., Omaha, Nebr.; 491,280; 
een Comm., W. A. Fraser; Sec., John T. 


Woodrow chose Lp i eg (1921), 17 E. 424 
Y. G.; 100 Newton D. Baker, 


N. 
Union Trust Bidg., ‘Soy: ian ‘Ohio; Sec., Katherine 
C. Blackburn. 


Wool Manufacturers, 


Assoc. of (1$64)! 
Sec,-Treas., Walter 


Nat'l. 
80 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; 
Tfumphreys. 

Ww — Agriculture Soc., (1919), Amherst, Mags.; 

3,500; Pres., Kenyon L. Buttertield, East ‘Lansing; 
Mich.; Sec., Laurence H. Parker, Eddy Pi., Brook- 
field, Mass. 

World Alliance for eet Friendship (1914); 
70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3,000; Pres., Dr. William 
P. Merrill; Sec., Dr. Shey A. ‘Atkinson. 

World Peace Foundation (1910), 40 Mt. Vernon 
St.,Boston, Mass.; Pres., Dr. Wm. H. P. Faunce, 
Brown Univ., Providence, R. I.; Gen. See., Ray- 
mond T. Rich. 

World War Amputations Assoc., Inc., U,.S. 
(World War AMPS), (1924), 244 Lexington Aye., 
WN. ¥-. C.p BGs Commander, Howard J. Kelly, 
3455 Knox PL., ‘Bronx, N. Y. ; Sec., A. ¥, Hughes, 
3736 95th St., Elmhurst, L. Tet N. ¥. 

Yellowstone Trail Asscc., Inc. (1912), Rm, 403, 
Evanston Blidg., 122 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Gen. Man., H. O. Cooley. 

Young Judaea (1908), 111 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C.; 
14,000; Pres., Dr. I. Goldstein; Exec. Chmnn., 
Samuel J. Borowsky. 

Young Men’s Christian Assoc: of No, Amer. 
(1852), 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 2,007;219; 
Sec., Dr. John R. Mott. i 

a Men’s Hebrew Assoc. (1874), 33 W. 110th 

3,000; Exec. Dir., Jack Nadel: See, B. H.-Paul. 

Baer People’s Religious_ ae 43896), Ee 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; 7.0 0; Pres., Frank B 
Frederick; Sec., Ruth M. ‘twiss; also offices in 
N. ¥: City, © hicago, m., and Berkeley, Cals, ° 

Young Women's Christian Assocs. of. the 
U. S. A. (1906), 600 Lexington Ave., 

591,574; Pres., Mrs. Robert E. Speer; addres com- 
munications to Nancy Woods Walburn, mab Dciny 
Department. 

Young Women’s Hebrew Assoc. (1902), 31 W. 
110th St., N. Y. C.; 5,000; Exec. Dir., Mrs; Ray FP. 
Sehwartz. 

Zine ee Inc., Amer. (1918), 27 Cedar St., 
N. ; 200; Pres., R. M. Roosevelt, 420 Lexing- 
ton he N.Y Ose ‘Sec., Stephen S. Tothill” 

Zionists Organization of Asneys (1897), 111 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 65,000; Pres., Louis Lipsky: Sec., 
Dr. A. J. Rongy. 

Zoologists, Amer. Soc. of (1903): 500; 
Caswell Grave, Washington Univ., 
Sec., Dwight E. Minnich, Dept. of Zoology, Univ. 
of Minn., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHINC IN THE UNITED STATES. 
SUMMARY FOR THE INDUSTRY AND ITS BRANCHES, FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


(ata for establishments with products under $5,000 in value included for 1919 and 1914 but not 
- for — years.) 


1925. 
Dollars. 


‘Newspapers and pee 
= oneal eo a apiiened 
r 

weet oo 1.321,610,733|1,154,786,177 


rs Only s.':.-. 
ee een 
EY erie and sales” $85 80 88 22s 500046 
- «Rertising...| 661,513,242) 580,937,741 
cia pace. 429,516,611 351,288,799 
ee ee 
‘ “ae al aia 154,991,4 | 435,278,737 


TE 


Estab-|Wage j Estab-| Wage ‘ 
lish- | Earn- Wages. Value of Year lish- | Barn- Value of 
(ab ments.) ers. “a Products. | (Cal.) ments.| ers. Products, 
The Ind'try Music 
7 Whole| N No (cont'd) No. No. Dolars. Dollars. 
1925 ata 21,056] 251,272 438. 32, 974 2, 269. 638,230 OVS Ak 110 919] 1,366,756) 34,626,810 
1923. ....-|20,452| 246.455) 399,28 °583| 2,021,355,739}|1921....-- 107 900| 1/246,863! 94,024,672 
Oo eas 20/318] 229,489) 356,670,960) 1,827,809,475)/1919.....- 160 899 26,988 14,592,177 
e919... 30,611/244,285) 286,751, rey 1,536,408,283}/1914.....- 180 873 572,985: 4,271,266 
1914’, . 31,612}228,369) 167, "547,933| /810,508,075 brig my 
Book - 
AG25.. « 10,322] 133,316| 219,830,346) 806,887,417 —_ : 
3 eae .|10,075] 129,890} 201,216,502 738,227 363 .}10,625] 117,001| 217,540,967} 3,447 goa77 
HS3b. >: ... 758} 121.055| 181,065,572} (690,074,975 "1 10'267| 115,646] 196,804,325, F164. 20 1,566 
Agia: SOREN TAREE aba| SOE ih pah Jie 49988 1a sae an 
oe ce. en ia le a 119'317|114°375] 887561; 495;905,948 
955) 1,461, 661 15,089,636 : 


esis Fee 
Dollars. 


773,141;943| 703,134,978 
669,937,423| 623,046,840 


Commercial printing, 

totally... ee Zo" ne 

“General job printing 
Newspapers an 

per iodicals printed 

for publication ae 


56,488,175} 36,802,993 


46,716,345} 43,395,145 


4,133,306| 14,163,414 
5760.7 75. 33,992,433 


Allother products. | 2.7: 
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St. Louis, Mo.5 - 
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44 U .8.—Lincoln M. emorial; Bur. Engraving 


The Lincoln Memorial in West Potomac Park, 
=~ Washington, D. C., erected by authority of Congress, 
_ was designed by Henry Bacon, a New York architect, 
and was dedicated May 30, 1922. The cost was 
$3,000,000. ae 
' The sub-foundations consist of 122 concrete piers 
formed in steel cylinders driven to bed rock, which 
Hes at a depth of 44 to 65 feet. 
_ The superstructure is 201 feet 10 inches long by 
182 feet wide at the outside of the bottom step of 
_ the stylobate course; it is 181 feet long by 111 feet 
_ 2° inches wide along a line running through the 
centre of the columns of the colonnade; it is 155 
. feet 6 inches long by 85 feet 8 inches wide along the 
outside of the wall of the building; it is 146 feet 6 
inches long by 62 feet wide on the interior. 
_.. «It is 57 feet from the floor of the Memorial Hall 
Bs to the bronze beams of the ceiling. “ 
_ There are 38 columns in the colonnade, including 
_ the two which stand in the entrance. These columns, 
36 of which represent the number of States when 
Lincoln died, are 44 feet from the bottom joint to 
the top. of the cap and are coinposed of 11 drums 
each, excluding the .cap. Each column is 7 feet in 
- diameter at the base, and is set with an entasis 
toward the building. 
_ The interior columns are 5 feet 6 inches in di- 
gmeter at the base and are 50 feet high from the 
- floor to the top of the cap. G 
_ . The height of the building from the top of the 
‘oundations to the top of the attic is 79 feet 10 
_. Inches. The height from bed rock to the top of the 
structure is therefore 79 feet 10 inches, plus 45 
feet (the height of the upper foundation) plus the 
- depth to bed rock (which varies from 44 feet to 
_ 65 feet), making an aggregate height of from 169 
fo 192 feet. 
-The building is constructed of marble, granite, 


_  iimestone, brick and concrete. 
The foundations and floor slabs are of concrete, 
7¢ most of which is reinforced. 
& - The exterior of the building is of Colorado Yule 
_. Marble from quarries in the Rocky Mountains 300 
miles west of Denver. Some of the stones are of 
unusual size, weighing over 23 tons each. There 
spre anaut 208,000 cubic feet of this material in the 
ng. 


The ste) platforms and check blocks f 
Pink Milford pry 
_* The interior 


Granite from Massachusetts. 
wails, columns and ceiling lintela are 
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The Bureau of Engraving and Printi of the 
Treasury Department manufactures ali paper 
» Money of the Government, all stamps, including 


"revenue stamps, all official checks, drafts, warrants, 
commissions, certiilcates, transportation requests, 
_ passports, and liquor permits. 
. {ts apprvpriation for the. fiscal year ended June 
_ 30, See aaner ented 39,734,996.41, a decrease of 
ey oe ee re ons year and @ 
- decrea: f approximately 43% from the high figure 
of $13,965,235.57 In 1921. ee 
Sh The work is measured in the number of printed 
a bones peda’ Bt Sy degre of sheets deliv- 
oe or the year was 483,455,930 as compared with 
438,694,824 in 1921. ¥ 
Of these sheets 236,565,232 were for currency, 
each sheet containing four notes: 21,628,000 were 
of U.S. notes, 153,854,000 were of silver certificates, 
11,368,000 were of gold certificates, 14,999,232 were 
of national bank currency, and 34,716,000 were of 
Maine etal Weld th : 
Bs % (J Weight of this paper currency manufac- 
. tured during the year mould: 


be about 1,479 tons. It 


ae oe ys one Gotlat Bitte, 

onds, notes and certificates there were deliy- 

ered! 1,966,465 ‘sheets ¥ 

___Of the total number of sheets 234,659,993 were of 

postage and other stamps. In the year 1,760 tons 
o Rei “were manufactured, about 44 carloads 


. 


‘ Eighteenth and B 

Maj. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, U. S. 

Army, Chairman; other members: Col. Wm. B. 
Ladue, Engineer Commissioner, D. C.; Stephen T. 

: | Mather, Director, National Park Service; Robert 
: XY. Stuart, Chief, Forest Service; Arthur Capper, 


U.S. Senate; Frederick N. Zihlman, Chairman, Com- 


mittee on the District of Columbia, U. S. House of 


THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL AT WASHINGTON. 


ue _ UNITED STATES BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 


: ; woutd: have toaded 37 forty-ton freight cars. Over | 
; 


eee 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION. _ A 
Streets, Washington, D. C. pe 


- = 
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of Indiana limestone. There are about : 
eubic feet of this material in the buil = me 
The interior floor, which is 2 inches thi and 
the wall base are of Tennessee marble. _ bree 


The ceiling consists of bronze beams wit 
tangular openings in which are placed slabs al 
inch thick of marble from Alabama. These admit } 
the light from overhead, through the glass. skyligh CG 
which covers the building. . ono 

The decorative carving upon the stone Bisa :! 
done by Ernest C. Bairstow of Washington, D. C. ~ as 

The statue of Lincoln, by Daniel Chester F - 
sculptor, is executed in white marble. It is a 
figure upon an oblong pedestal about 10 feet 
17 feet from front to back, by 16 feet wide. 1 
plinth between the pedestal-and the bottom of | 
seat is 1 fovt 7 inches thick. The statue is 19 : 
high from the top of the plinth to the top of the 
head. The extreme width of the statue (inclu 
the drapery over the chair) is 19 feet. : 

Behind the statue are these words: “In # 
temple, as in the hearts of the pecple for whom | 
saved the Union, the memory of Abraham Lincoln 
is enshrined forever.” : v2 ee 

The decorations, by Jules Guerin, are on canvas, — 
each piece of which weighs 600 pounds and cost ~ 
$400. About 150 pounds of pafat are on each — 
canvas, which is 60 feet long and 12 feet wide. The 


figures are 834 feet high. _ aly SY 
Vhere are about 48 figures in the two en: 
Almost as many models as‘figures were used. bee 
head of Mr. Bacon, the architect, appears in th 
gecoration on the north wall, the fourth figure in 
the group at the left of the Angel AQ 
The decorations are weather-proof, the paint 
being mixed with white wax and kerosene. The 
wax hardens but does not allow the paint to crack 
the chemical. Chemically, it is similar to the w: ae 
found in the tombs of the Kings of Egypt, which 
still pliable. The decorations are af.ixed to the 
wall with a mixture of white lead and Venetiat 
varnish. a a 
The decorations sre not intended to tell a story, 
much being left to the spectator’s imagination. In 
general terms the decorations on the south 
represent emancipation of a race; the subcrdl 
groups represent. Civilization and Progress. — 
decoration on the north wall represents Reunio: 
Prugress in the arts and sciences: rae Sie 
On the walls are the Caeser an 


x 


Lincoln‘s second inaugural ad 


The other miscellaneous forms manufactured 
this plant consumed 10,264,240 sheets, weigh. 
about 154 tons, and would have made. abo! 
carloads. , 7 
The average number of employees during t 
year was 4,959. Of tiese 118 were in administrati 
offices, 213 were in the Engraving Division, 170. 
the Wetting Division, 1,281 in the Plate Print 
Division, 413 in the Numbering Division, 960 in th 
Examining Division, 458 in the Surface : 
Division, 221 in the Postage Stamp Division, 4 
in the Engineering and Machine Division, and: the 
remainder miscellaneously assigned. i Saeee 
The major task of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing is the production of the paper money. 
is all printed from steel engraved plates. Since st 
engravings are now little used except in printing — 
money, practically all of the steel engravers in tae — 
country work here and for one private agency engaged — 
in the manufacture of money for other nations.  — 
The engravings are transferred to flat plates whic 
print eight notes at an.impression. Four of thes 
Pates are placed on a flat-bed power press. - 

Paper specially made for the Government is 7 
The method of printing is such as is employed alm: 
nowhere else. a : 

Infinite care is taken that every note shall be. 
fect and that none of the distinctive paper is lost in 
the process of manufacture. Each note ig subje é 
to a score of examinations. ——- , ra 
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: sree 
Representatives; Frederick Law Olms' f Brook~ 
line, Mass.; Frederic A. Delano, of W: sey ton DeG, = 
J. C. Nichols, of Kansas City, Mo.; M ilton BL 
a ee EAs es Pap mae BS 
at. Col. U. S. Grant, ce Chairman, Direct 
Public Buildings and Public Parks ation: 
Capital, Executive and -Disbursing Off 


United States—Smithsonian; Washington Monument. 


415 > 


The Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
BD. C., was established by statute in 1846, under 
' the terms of the will of James Smithson, an English- 
_ man, who bequeathed his fortune in 1826 to the 
Untted States to found an institution for the “in- 
_ crease and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 
_ From the income of the fund a building, known 
the Smithsonian Building, was erected on lan 
‘given by the United States. 
Z The Institution is legally an establishment, having 
| as its members the President,of the United States, 
' the Vice President, the Chief Justice, and the Presi- 
" dent’s Cabinet. It is governed by a Board of 
Regents consisting of the Vice President, the Chtef 
Be dustice, three members of the Senate, three menibers 
of the House of Representatives, and six citizens 
of the United States appointed by joint resolution 
of Congress. 
The Regents are empowered to accept gifts 
Without action of Congress, in furtherance of the 
‘purposes of the Institution, and to administer 
trusts im accord therewith. The Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution Is its executive officer and 
c girector of its activities. The Secretary is 
Dr. C. G. Abbot. 
Its annua! income is but $65,000 and effort is being 
Made to add to its endowment for fundamental 
research and publication. 
__ The Smithsonian Institution throughout its history 
has conducted and enco' important scientific 
researches and investigations, and its Secretaries— 
Joseph Henry Spencer F. Baird, S. P. Langley, 
Charles D. Walcott and Dr. Abbot have contributed 
Jargely to the advancement of knowledge. 
_ The most important investigation now in progress 
_ by the Institution is the study of the radiation of 
the sun and its relation to weather conditions on the 
earth, by the Secretary. ‘ : 
_ The Smithsonian issues 11 series of scientific publi- 
cations which are distributed free to libraries, learned 
‘societies, and educational institutions throughout the 
“world. It also maintains a library of 700,000 volumes, 
Which consists mainly of transactions of learned 
- societies, and scientific periodicals. While the body 
of the library is deposited in the Library of Congress 
and accessible to all its readers, a working library is 
_ Maintained at the Institution. 
The Institution has charge of the National Mu- 
seum, the National Gallery of Art, including the 
Galiery: of Art; the International Exchange 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
(Revised annually by the Institution.) ~ 


National Zoological Park, the Astrophysical Obser 
vatory, and the United States Regional Bureau 
for the International Catalogue of Scientific Liter- 


ature. 

The United States National Museum ts the Gepos- 
{tory of the national collections. It is rich in the 
natural history, geology, paleontology, arehweclogy 
and ethnology of America, and bas eollections 
illustrating American history, includi Yerge war 
collections illustrative of the part en by the 
United States in the recent conflict, as well a3 many 
Series relating to arts and industries. It is an educa- 
tional and research museum, and issueg scientific 
publications. c 

The National Museum occupies three 
structures, built in 


ence, including a valuable collection of etchings 
and engravings from George P. Marsh; more recent 
are the Harriet Lane Johnston bequest, comprising 
numerous portraits and other works by British, 
Flemish, Dutch, and Italian masters; the: Ralph 
Cross Johnson collection of rare paintings by Italian, 
English, Freneh, Flemish, and Dutch masters; the 
William T. Evans collection, comprising 150 exam- 
ples of the works of contemporary American artists, 
and numerous collections ef minor importance., A 
unit of the National Gallery is the Freer Gailery of 


branch, with many paintings and etchings by 
Whistler, and the famous “Peacock Rogm,” besides 
works by Thayer, Dewing, Homer, and Fryon. ‘The 
Freer collections are housed in a separate building 
provided by Mr. Freer. 

The Bureau of American Ethnology, for the study of 
the American Indian; the Jnternational Kachanges, 
for the exchange of governmental and scientific 
publications between the United States and foreign 
countries; the Astrophysical Observatory, for the 
investigation of radiation phenomena; the Nutional 
Zoological Park, at Washington, containing about 
2,400 animals, and the Regional Bureau of the 
International Catalogue of Scientific LAteruturc, are — 
branches of the institution. 5 


Freer 
Service, the Bureau of American Ethnology, the 
f 


The Washington Monument, at the National 
_ Capital, bas been called ‘tone of the most stu- 
' pendous works of man, and also one of the most 
“beautiful of all human creations.” 

. it is a tapering shaft or obelisk of white marble, 
555 feet, 5 1-8 inches in height, and 55 feet 1 1-2 
‘inches square at the base. 

_ Visible for miles in every direction, it shares 
with the Lincoln Memorial Building, Continental 
‘Ball, and the Pan-American Union structure in 
the imposing development in that part of the Capital 
eh eres House and the 


erection of a m: 
‘ington /and that ‘the family of Gen. Washington 
‘be requested to permit his body to be deposited 


under it. - : 
- In 1816:and again in 1819 the matter was brought 
Bo. at nothing definite was done. At this time a 
_ vault. was - 
‘peneath the floor of the crypt under the dome of 
the Capitol. James Buchanan, in 1824, and, Presi- 
' dent John Quincy Adams, in 1825, brought ;the 
question to the attention of Congress, but still 
po action, was_ taken. 5 7 ; 
Justice Marshall and others or- 
Washington National Monument 
88,000 by popular sub- 
orized by Congress 
Robert Mulls, 


architect. 
The cornerstone was laid July 4, 1848. 
Work progressed slowly until 1854, 
wing been subscribed, when a block of 
hich h originally stood in the Temple of Con- 
ord at Rome, and which had been sent by the 
be set in the walk 


ared for Washington’s: remaivs | 


8,086,268 HAVE ASCENDED WASHINCTON NATIONAL MONUMENT. 


The disappearance of the stone en and 
estranged a large body of citizens and uraged 
the collection of public contributions so that all 
construction ceased when a height of 150 feet had 
been attained. ; 

The United States Government, under an Act 
of Congress, took over the Monument in 1576, 
and, after enlarging and fortifying with concrete 
the old foundations, resumed work August, 1550. 

The first 150 feet of the obelisk had been built 
of dressed white Maryland marble, fn 2-foot courses. 

Upon resumption, the first thirteen courses were 
built of white Massachusetts marble. Aij the 
courses above that are of white Maryland marble 
backed with New England granite up to 452 feet. 
Above that the walls are entirely of marble. 

The capstone, which weighs 3,300 pounds, wae ~ 
set in place on Dec. 6, 1884, and marked the com- 
pletion of the work. ; ie 

The capstone is crowned by, @ small Bent oe 
mid of pure aluminum 5 6-10 inches at ifs base, - 
8 9-10 inches high, weighing 100 ounces. wb 36 

On the faces of the aluminum point are fascribed. + 
dates and names of individuals connected with the 


erection. of the Monument. é Mri en. 
. Inthe walls ie 187 (May, 1928). memoriad stones. 
with inscriptions, contributed by. States, ettlee and 
organizations.. .- : me, 
The cost of the foundations and.shaft of thers 
‘| Monument amounted to>,$1;187,710, The total, 


cost,, inélu ding eal pment aud slopes, Was $4,300,000.:, « 

The mound an Me 
Monument were constructed at a later date by |; 
Cel John M. Wilson, later Chief of Engineers, 
U.S. Army. 

The Monument was dedicated on Feb, 21, 1885, 
and was opened to the public on Oct. %, 1888. 

The Monument is open from 9.00 A, M. to 4.30 
Pp. M. daily and from 12.30 P. M. to 6.00 P. M. 
on Sundays and holidays. 

new elevator, capacity 35 passengers, was 

{nstalled in 1926. 

E geek also ee Seg et bullt between the 
w and the elevator shaft, 

Up to Jan. 1, 1928, visitors to tho mumber ot 
8,086,268 had gone to the top of the monument. 


slopes about the base of the >: 
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- including occupations; 
- ivrigation and drainage; 
- quarries, and oil and gas wells. Approximately 


_ gharacter undertaken by any governmental 


_ -gensuses, the 


THE UNITED STATES CENSUS. 2 
(From data supplied by the Bureau.) — pe 


- The Constitution requires that a population census 
o the United States be taken decennially. The 
Firat Census was taken in 1790, and the most recent, 
‘the Fourteenth, in 1920. The Census Bureau was 
made a permanent organization in 1902, and since 
1913 has been a branch of the Department of Com- 


merece. 

The scope of the decennial census, which at first 
was little more than a simple count of the population 
by family groups and by sex -and_ color, has been 
extended from time to time until in 1920 it covered 

{mn detail the following subjects: (1) Population, 
(2) Agriculture, including 
(3) Manufactures; (4) Mines, 


-87,000° enumerators, . together with a large num- 
ber of supervisors, clerks, and other. employees, 


= were engaged in the task of collecting the data, 


compiling the statistics, and preparing the reports 
for publication. A decennial census of the United 
States is the. most extensive investigation of its 
or 
Other agency in any country; and the Bureau of 
the Census is the !argest statistical organization 


- fn the world. 


In addition to the comprehensive decennial 
Bureau carries on. numerous other 
atatistical inquiries of greater or less magnituds 
at intervals ranging in length from 10 years to one 
week. OF these inquiries, the most important sre 
the following: Decennial—the blind and the deaf; 
{nstitutional population (the dependent, defective, 
and delinquent classes); religious bodies; wealth, 
public debt, and taxation; transportation by water. 


INDEPENDENCE HALL NATIONAL MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA. 


Independence Hall was at first called “The State 
House of Pennsylvania.” It now comprises the 
main or central building (Independence Hall), two 
arcades connecting it with two two-story build- 
ings called the Wings or Province Halls, and two 
@eparate corner buildings, one Congress Hall, the 
other Old City Hall, one on the corner of Fifth 
Street and the other on the corner of Sixth Street, 
facing on Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. The 
State House group of buildings was designed and 
built by Andrew Hamilton, a Philadelphia lawyer, 
who bought the land, for which he created a trust. 
Congress and City Halls were in Hamilton's original 
gcheme of the State House group, but were not 
built until after the close of the Revolution. The 
group of buildings covers a frontage of 396 feet 
on Chestnut Street. 


ORIGINAL BUILDING. 

The original building (Independence Hall) in the 
‘group was begun in 1732 and was opened and first 
put to use in September, 1736, when William Allen, 
Mayor .and prominent merchant of_ Philadelphia, 
gave a dinner to tke citizens. In October, 738, 
the Legislature, of which Benjamin Franklin was 
olerk, moved into the completed part of the struc- 
ture, then known as the ‘Kast Room.” <A new 
Province bell was ordered from and cast by Thomas 

ter. of Whitechapel, London, and arrived at 
, ladelphia, August, 1752. In a test the bell was 
. cracked, and only after being re-cast twice (by Pass 
‘Stow, two local workmen) was it finally success- 
Aa, This is the bell now known as the 
L ty-Bell.”" In June, 1753, Pass & Stow placed 
in qosiioe in the State House steeple the Liberty 
Bell, wetening 2,080 pounds. The State House was 
actically completed in 1759. Here are some of the 
torical events that have taken place in Indepen- 
dence Hall: 

Jime 15, 1775, Washington accepted his appoint- 
ment as General of the Continental Army. 

July 4, 1776, Colonies issued the Declaration of 
Independence. 

July 15, 1776, convention to form a new Con- 
stitution for Pennsylvania met here. 

USED AS A PRISON. 

September 11 and October 4, 1777, American 
officers captured at the Battles of Brandywine 
and Germantown were held prisoners in the buil 
by Pers aoe : : abe 

Jongress, which convened in Independence Hall 

¢Mareh 4, 1777, left again on September 18, 1777: 

returned July 2, 1778, and continued to sit there 
uutil the close of the Revolution. 


United States—Census Bureau; : Inde 
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Quinquennial—agriculture (decennial prior to 9 20) 
oigat 

4 

0. 


electrical industries (electric light and 
electric railways, telephones, and telegr: 
nial—manufactures. _Annual—births; 
riages and divorces; prisoners; insane in in 
financial statisties of states and citie c 
products; clay and other refractory products; 
equipment; glue and gelatin. Other inquiries 
made at semiannual, quarterly, monthly, and moj 
frequent intervals, covering production of ¢o' 
hides, leather, shoes, and many other commo 

In 1927 the Bureau took for the first time s 
of distribution or trade in some of the principal ci 
One of the important features of the 
Bureau's work is the montniy publication of 
Survey of Current Business, which gives ind: 
of current and past business conditions for the more 
important industries. jae 

The Director of the Census is appointed by 
President. The present Director is William. 
Steuart of Michigan; the Assistant to the Dir 
Joseph A. Hill of New Hampshire. The perman 
organization includes five chief statisticians, | vo 
esdell; for Mani 


for Population, Leon E. anu 
tures, Le Verne Beales; for Stafistics of States 
Cities, Starke M. Grogan; for “Agriculture, Cotton. 
and Tobacco, William L. Austin; for Vital Stat 
William H, Dayis.. The regular force of the Bureau 
at Washington during intercensal periods comprises — 
about 700 persons, and in addition approximately _ 
700 special agents are employed intermittently in 
the South for the collection of data in regard t 
cotton and cotto . uring a d al 
period the office force in Washington 
maximum of about 6,000 employees, ~ 


July 9, 1778, the Articles of Federation and Uni 
between the States were signed in Declat 
Chamber by eight States, The five ren 
signed later, the last, Maryland, on March 1 

CONSTITUTION. FRAMED. 

May 14, 1787, the Federal Convention to fi 
a Constitution for the United States assemble 
sitting until September. ‘ 

December 13, 1787, the Pennsylvania 
tion met to ratify the Philadelphia Const: 

In 1824 Lafayette was given a reception t 

December 6, 1790, the Congress of the Uni 
States occupied the County Building, now 0) 
as Congress Hall, one of the Independence | 
group, and remained there until the seat of G 
ernment was removed to Washington in 1800. 

ina 


March 4, 1793, George Washington was 
rated in Congress Hall, at the beginning of — 
second term as President; and John Adams_ 
cee kobe there ese = 1797. The Hoi 

epresentatives occu the lower or and 
Senate the second floor. eS ee 


SUPREME COURT HELD THERE, — 


February 7, 1791, the Supreme Court 
United States held its first session on the 
floor of the City Building, now known as Old. 
Hall, one of the Independence Hall group, and 
stayed there until August 15, 1800. The Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania sat on the second floor 
the building also. The City Building was Y 
bes Ser 4 terse oes March - 27, 
ea? property. : aut wae pa * 

ere are many orie oil i ; 
National Portrait Gallery, inching We i 
and other early American publie men, 


ae ah 
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The United States—Descriptive. 


The Gnited States of America. 


(FEDERAL REPUBLIC.) 


Continental. Totat 
AREA, square miles... ..... 3,026,789) 3,738,371 
POPULATION, 1920. .....105,710,820 1 17,859,496 


POPULATION, 1928, est...120,013,000 39.6 to sg. m. 
WEALTH, 1923 Census, est........ $320,803,862,000 

The United States of America, oldest republic, 
is Dounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, on the 
south by the Gulf of Mexico and Mexico, and on 
the west by the Pacific Ocean. It comprises 48 
States and the Federal District of Columbia. This 
is called for convenience in reference Continental 
United States. Its non-contiguous areas are the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawall; Porto Rico, the 
Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, American Samoa, Guam, Wake and scat- 
tered islands in the Pacific; and the Panama Canal 
Zone, all aggregating 711,582 square miles, which, 
added to the 3,026,789 square milei of Continental 
United States, give a total of 3,738,371 square mile3. 

The population of Continental United States, 
Census of 1920, was 105,710,620; of the non-con- 
Uguous areas (partly estimated) 12,148,875, the 
grand total being 117,859,495. The estimate of the 
Census Bureau of the population of Continental 
United States for July 1, 1928, is 120,013,000, for 
it is growing by more than a million and a half a 
year. The Census Bureau estimate for July 1, 1930, 
ig 123,283,325. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


The general topography of Continental United 
States is so varied, and the climate, natural re- 
-sourees and racial elements also, that the country 
may be sald to be several countries articulated in 
one national body. In the eastern part, excepting 
in the south, are several mountain ranges of the 
Appalachian svstem, rising never to more than 
6. to 7,000 feet of altitude, and ranging north 
and south. The Adirondacks, in northern New 
York State, are declared by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey to have been the first land that rose 
from the original chaos in the western world. 

Sweeping westward from the eastern mountains 
is a vast, fertile plain, the valley of the Mississipnl 
River, a thousand miles wide and about as long, to 
where the mountain formation again is found, the 
Rocky Mountain range, highest in North America, 
beyond which westwardly is a tableland of mean 
elevation of 3,000 to 5,000 feet, and still further to 
the westward are other mountain ranges of lesser 
altitudes, with a low coast range skirting the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

The United States has seven great rivers—the 
Hudson, entering the Atlantic at the harbor of New 
York City in the northeastern corner of the country; 
‘the Delaware, entering the Atlantic through MDela- 
ware Bay, dway down the eoast; the Potomac, 
entering the Atlantic through Chesapeake Bay, just 
-south from Delaware Bay; the Mississippl, greatest 
of North American rivers in {ts relationship to 
elvilization, rising in Minnesota, near to Canada, 
entering the Gulf of Mexico on the southern side of 
the country; the Ohio, flowing from the eastern 


mountains westwardly to join the Mississippl in the 


east central part of the country; the Mitssouri, 
which flows from the northwestern mountains east- 
wardly to the Mississippi, being confluent with that 

m just north of where the Ohio joins it; the 


‘ Columb a, which rises in British territory, and flows 


across a vast tableland west of the Rocky Mountains, 
into the Pacific Ocean one-third of the way down 
that coast; the Colorado, non-navigable, which 


_ rises in the State of Colorado, flows in general course 


southwestwar through Utah and Arizona, and 
between Seas and California, into the Gulf of 


the great St. 
the Great Takes on the northern 


ri 
C 


from the Mississippl. The Sacramento in Califor 
navigable for 180 miles, carries over 1,000,000 fate 
of freight and over 100,000 passencers annually. 
Of the lesser rivers, the most important. are the 
Connecticut, Susquehanna, James, Cumberland, 
Tennessee, Tombigbee, Warrior, in the eastern 
half of the country and the Arkansas and Red 
west of the Mississippi. The Rio Grande, rising tn 
spears ges eee ut for 61 miles from tts 
. is © eastern half boundary between 
pi be ae Lens ee ae esas 
6 Yukon in Alaska, which rises in small lak 
in the Dominion of Canada, flows northwestwardly 
into Alaska, then westwardly and then southwest- 
wardly into Norton Sound, which in turn makes 
into Bering Sea, It is 1,765 miles long and navigable 
for 1,200 miles. 


NATURAL RESOURCES. 


In natural resources, the United States is one of 
the richest countries in the world. Its coal, ofl, 
timber and precious metals exist in vast natura! 
stores, and practically every base mineral known to 
elvilization is deposited in its areas. The timber 
resources have been depleted seriously; but the 
Federal Forest Service has begun reforestation, and 
has matured plans to make the natural timber lands 
See eee by replanting. Of the original area of 
orests, 822,238,000 acres, 469,475,000 remain 
(1922), of which 138,160,000 are virgin forests. 
There are 158,395,056 acres in the 160 national 
forests and about 7,280,000 in the 19 national parks. 

The potential value of the 193,847,240 acres of 
public lands remaining July 1, 1928, under care of~ 
the General Land Office of the Interior Department 
is estimated at $26,000,000,000. 

The climate of the United States Js of every grada- 
tion, from the north temperate, with rather cold 
winters and pleasant summers, to the sub-tropical, 
with every variety of flora adapted to so wide @ 
range of latitude. Eastwardly and westwardly, 
even greater variation is found. For there are 
regions of normal moisture precipitation in the 
northeast, of excessive precipitation in the south- 
east, of normal precipitation in the central table- 
land regions, and then of varying degrees of aridity 
and moistness as one proceeds westwardly, until on 
the coast of Oregon, at Tillamook, is the heaviest 
average precipitation in the United States—120 
inches a year. 

The Southwestern United States 1s marked by 
several almost deserts, susceptible of reclamation by 
frrigation, some of which were the beds of great 
inland salt water seas, at some points the present 
surface elevation being below sea-level. 


POPULATION DISTRIBUTION. 


The United States has been known as a melting-- 
pot of the peoples of the earth, its population at 
first of the ancient races such as the Aztecs, then 
of the American Indian, and in the first days of 
settlement by white people from Europe, English 
predominating. From the beginning immigration 
has been numerous, and attained a million persons 
& year up to the beginning of the World War, Chinese 
and Japanese being rigidly restricted. (See Index 
for_tables.) 

The 1920 census assigned of the total 105,710,620 


of population, native white, 8&.,108,161; native 
parentage, 58,421,957; foreign parentage, 15,694,- 
539; with 6,991,665 of mixed parentage. Those of 


foreign parentage and of recently immigrated foreign 
blood number more than 30,000,000, The Indian 
population on June 30, 1925, was 346,962, 4 gain 
of 16,283 in eleven years. (See Index for tables.) 
Migration of Americans, mostly farmers, to 
Canada for six fiscal years has been, 1921, 48,059; 
1922, 29,345: 1923, 22,007; 1924, 20,171; 1925, 
19,689; and 18,778 in 1926. From Canada came 
06 immigrants in 1926-27, and from Mexico, 


The increase in population in the decade 1910-20 


was 13,738,354. Twelve States—New York, Pennsyl-° 


vania, California, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Texas, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, ahoma, North 
Carolina and. Minnesota, in that order—supplied 
8,979,722 of that increase, while three—Miassissippi, 
Nevada and Vermont—returned a decrease totalling 
put 14,494, During this period the urban com: 
munities absorbed 7,000,600 of the 9,000,000 in 
crease in native whites of native parentage, and 
the ‘ate population of the sixty-eight eltles of 
over 100,000 inhabitants comprised more than one 
quarter of the entire population of the United States 

The Census makes use of nine subdivisions in tt 
classification of occupations. These subdivision 


+] 


goon be admitted. Texas is making rapid strides in | 
. ‘this di : 


: Infant mortality rates in cities in 1927 was 64.9 per cent. were literate; of the foreign Dorn, 13.1; of 


‘ making a total of 27,180,193, or more than 90% of The agricultural interests of the coum: S00 Very 
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and their imortance, in the sense of number of | school enroliment in the universities and colleges in 


workers in each, at. the Census of 1920 are: 1926 was 209,454, and im extension courses, 268,481 
Agriculture, forestry, animal husbandry. . 10,953, 158 The United States Bureau of Education estimated 
Extraction of minerals... ..........--.4- (00203 | that in the American colleges for the year 1928-29 
Manufactures and mechanical industries. .12,818,524 there will be about $20,000 enrolled, of whieh 250,000 
‘Transportation Z “*3'963'589 | entered college in 1928. From 1890 to 1926 enroll- 
po! Z * 4'242'970 Se in the ee Sebarsiants sed 329% 
‘service (not _ "770,462 é statistician e Bureau declares that 2.14% 
Se resional: pee toe - 2 143,880 of all persons more than 21 years of aye are college © 
, Domest: * $404,892 | graduates, and that 4.55% have done some college 
CO 3,126,541 | Werk. Secondary schools now enroll about 53% of 


pre moet 3 see | these of secondary school age. ; : 
Dota’ *. 90 i op) 2. 416042248 enn number of aia ee iene ets 
DPotalss. was. onion. J. WAG, 22 2:4 apt Eaees ; riearete 
The @first’ three grotips, “Agriculture, mining end? of the:Negro more than Goubicy as enro! ( 
wiinafactures, Tepeasent the basic occupations, and | a o—— Tr — cova Basa Ban ce 12680 
upon the location .of tesé lidustries’ depends the}. oq Le Ke e ant Menges $2 -560,000 and 
location of the other six groups. Tf manufacturing | ae eaciey - tha “te a oT Big hper ic 
settles in a particular centre, transportation, trade, ; =a vaiue of ne plant Pree oath a 2 ose 
public, professional and domestic service and clerical | ductive en rae ab P ane: Ae a7 ete Ps 
workers distribute themselves accordingly. spots seein polit arts meh Pee ere ae 
The number of women wage earners in 1920 Was } tary i seg reer Ragen ace tutions 0% _ a 
8,549,571, of which 42 per cent. were under the | higher learns. There are 22 publoly betas t 
age of twenty-five. | institutions under state | government a id eontr 
"There were 122,519 lawyers and judges; 150.007 | made up of a oolenes under in ey 
physicians and surgeons; 127,270 clergymen; and | ¢ nerd priv — soe 1 aaa ane 
Deyo civil, electrical, mechanical and mining | Collczes, Divan supported; owned and contro 
engiueers. : | by Northern white church boards; and 17, prb 'v 
On the Federal civil service list, June 30, 1926, | ee and controlled by Negro church 
were 60,700, the ecard juimber was £17,700 0 | Ore were 3.114750 colored ghildean Zeom 5 fo 17 
{n the registration district the death rate in 1927 | }yits of age, inclusive in the 16 states south of the 
was 11.4 and the birthrate 20.4. All but five states Mason and Dixon line in 1926 of which 2,141,206 
Wore included in 1927. Oklahoma and Texas have | Wore enrolied in the elementary and secondary _ 
recently passed satisfactory Jaws and Oklahoma will thers. 
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Sout cot: the percentage of illiteracy shown by 4 
this direction, aid New Mexico. South Dakota and | 1G3d'was 6. (7.7 in 1910); of ts native white 2 Det 


1,000 births, the record covering 683 cities in 40 the Negro, 22.8; attending school were 90.6 per cent. 
states and at least 90% of the births. 


¢ EDUCATION. 14.8 of those of 18 to 20: The percentage of decrease 

For enon sour 1096-26 It 12 estimated that | 1m liliteracy in the United States frometegi sasaty 

ee iat adidcen of athool wee (500 17 | Sane en  ee 1920 it was 
inclusive) =a e United States. Of these, 24,741,468 y " : 


were enrolled in the public elementary, secondary AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT. — 
and high schools, and 2,438,725 in the private schools, 


all children. Enrolled in the public elementary ange Emap ie ig for 1925 that, of 

schools, including 673,231 in kindergartens, were | sy farm lands contained 92 19 

20,084,002; 3,757 466 In "public high schools; 2,143,100 | Seres: improved lands Pay ss 
rivate and paroc elementary and secondary 2 = ee ae ee 

paieents, including kindergartens; 295,625 in private acres, or 54.6 (52.6) per cent. 0: 
h schools; 55,632 in preparatory departments of 

~colleges; 23,402 in secondary courses in normal 

schools; a total of fa te 125 in all types of secondary 


buildings, $11,746,629, $11,486,43: 3 id 

schools and high schools. of livestock, 34, 33,380, 124 (88,0 3). ‘the 
In addition there were 188,363 students in private | yalue of all farm crops in being $9, eres 4 

commercial and business schools; 187,828 in private | (against $14,755,364,894 in 1919 and $9. 14,211 


trade and industrial schools; 77,768 in nurses training 
schools. ‘There were 814,170 teachers (138,810 men, 
675,359 women) in the public schools, whese average 
salary was $1,277, in 1926. The number of teachers 
in the private schools was 76,415. 

Public elementary and high school eee was 
valued in 1926 at $4,676,603,539, and increase of 
nearly 100% over 1920. Private high school prop- 
erty was valued at over $400,000,000, excluding 


in 1909). In woodland were 143,794,192 (167,730,- 
794) acres, and in pasture land 40 } = 
The number of farms was 6,371, 448,343 
umbered 9 


pone eae res. 1,450,643, (1,503.73 aaa 

om. ac i S —" 

to 99 acres, 421.078 (A747 ); Pom 100 to 174, 
cs = 175 to 499 acres 378 


”g 


i 

1,383,777 (1,449,6 fro 942,37 
(1,006,447); from 500 to 999 acres, 143,852 (149,819) ; 
1,000 ' acres ‘arms 


Oo" and over, 63,328 A05). 

endowments of over $67,000,000; private elementary > ow ss a4 

ae aged at obi! $300,000, 300; oe oe res “Touanes, = 344608. operat ae ratte 
ations at over ,000,000, excluding endow ¥ AGA) = 

dmetieutions ot $19,000,000; and’ colleges and uni— | farmers 185, (3,498,454); colored 


versities at over $1,100,000,000, excluding endow- 
ments which reached nearly $990,000,000. 

There were in use in 1926, 256,104 public elemen- 
tary and high school buildings of which number 
161,521 were one-room schools, a decrease in the 
number of each owing to consolidation of the latter 
schools. There were approximately 22,500 public 
hich schools; 2,500 private high schools; 90 teachers’ 

; 115 state normal schools; 3@ city normal 
schools; and 70 private normal schools. There were 
about 145 colleges and universities under public con- 
trol and 770 under private control. 

The expenditures fer public school education in 
1926 were $2,026,308,1 ($1,036,151,209 in 1920, 
and $426,250,434 in 1910). ‘The’ cost per capita, 
based on average daily attendance, was $102.05 in 
1926 ($95.45 in 1925 and $64.16 in 1920). In addi- 
tion 31 states reported 825,681 students in night 
schools with 21,213 teachers. 


{ 831,495 (949,889): and foreign-born 

armers, ; an orm farmers, 

in 1920 numbered 581,068. 4 
Itis interesting to note that in 1920 it was vi pags 


437,850. These farms were supplied in hx: with 


piped into the hi and 452,620 had or 
electric light. in 1925 the aoe ae sccece: on 
farms was returned as 437,850 and of radio outfits, — 


284,608. 
Pg 1 1995, 3 194 00 in 1924). An estimate 
eK hee, ., Am of th 
Department of A ture gave the number of people 
living on farms on Jan. 1, 1928, as 27,699,000. eo 
mate I oe eee, at ve teaeee tae me 
Tol : 0! 
a as 31,614,269. ; 
ut of industry worker employed imcreased 
arta 1809-1026 aeonhng 1 the Nowlouat Santo 
Industrial worker increased dei 13 


000 laborers on the farms on 


wo % : 
es elu reparatory schools) were, pub! 
Shiro srivate, BSNS tenchers’ealtoges 147816: 


pri 2,002; teachers’ coll 177,816; 
normal schools, 116,248. There were aio in indus- 


h ; to 3.6 and per farm worker from 2-2 40 4.5. total 

ei deat" tr Adore bid, 084: for fot | 9B Ro 47s. 000 i SOBRE  O mies 
schools for Indians and in ‘Alaska, 31,39 i * patnanee dagita ta 1927 ne ie Re a 
, a 

a 


eultural 
One Sie Te 

pare 2,670,000,6: in 
- 1925-26. This is made up of $9.549.000.000 com 


cotton prices, 


"— puted as cash income from sales and $2.531.000.000 

a the value of food and fuel consumed on farms, <i> 

a 3 1926 "1927 
f (millions of dollars) 


Value of farm products: 


Dairy and poultry ... . 3,589 3,754 
€at animals ......... 2,848 2,842 
Fruits and vegetables . ater’ 1,686 1,511 
wl | Sh areas 1,594 1,456 
“Cotton and cottonseed ...... So 1,749 1,291 
WVEIBOCNEMOOUS. 5... moc ee ew 1,204 1,176 
Total value........... 12,670 12,080 
Paid out of income: 
' Wages to hired labor...... 1,238 
Operating costs........_.. at ata He 2.987 
. Taxes on operator-owned investments... 654 
Rent on pro: ¥ from non-operator ...... 1,042 
Interest on debt to non-operator.......... 750 


AOS Ec Se ee 6,671 
The value of all farm crops in 1926 was estimated 
by the ment of Agriculture at $8.415,778,000 
from 356,433,000 acres, and of all animal products at 
$6,694,222,000 making the total farm production, 
omitting crops fed to livestock, $15,110.000,000. 
The value of ali farm property was estimated in 1925 
at $56,913,567,000. Of this the value of the land was 
$37,779,050,000; of buildings, $11,767,473,000: of 
implements and machinery, $2,691,703,000; and of 
. Hivestock, $4,675,340,000. The survey showed the 
| number of farms to be 6,372,263, with a total acre- 
» age of 924,889,000. 

Production of staple crops in 1927 was: 

Acreage. Bushets. farm value. 


= omitted 

58,583 871,691 $974,694 
Pas os 98,914 2,773,708 2,014,725 
42,227 1,195, 53 6 
42,227 1,195,006 537,276 
3,505 2,149 387,870 
1,610 Ibs. 1,237,832 266,356 
61,207 tons 106,500 1,206,650 

Cotton production for five years was: ? 

Acreage Yield 

Bales. Picked. per acre. 
EA ees 12,787,505 40,168,000 152.3 Ibs, 
cacti Oc 000 47,653,000 182.6 Ibs. 
Seis ny 45,467,000 167.2 Ibs. 
a ee 157.4 Ibs. 
oo. SSRs 130.6 Ibs. 
183.7 Ibs. 


The value was: 1927, $1,253,599,000 (farm value 
only); 1926, $1,016, 346,000; 1925, $1,597,670,000; 
1924, $1,573,399,000; 1923, $1,571,815,000.' To this 
should be added the production of cotton seed, 

5,678,000 tons mt a wees = eee 
8,267,000 tons valu 54,089,000; 
G00 tons valued at $194,970,000 25; 


output of fruit, apples, aches ars, grapes 


pe: , Dei 
grapefruit, lemons and cranberries in 1926 


- oranges, 
wus valued at $459,720,000. = 

The census of livestock was _(in“thousands) : 

1910. 1920. 1926. 1927. 1928 

beet 61,804 66,505 59,184 57,521 55,696 

p 5: 9,864 41,099 44,545 

orice 58,969 

15,840 14,541 

aoe 5,446 5,733. 5,566 

The number of dairy cows on Jan. 1, 1928, was 


21,948,000 as against 21,824,000 in 1927 and 22/148,- 
> 000 in'1926 


- Even dogs were enumerated by the Department 
of Agriculture in 1926, the number reported being 


MINING. 


- The total value of mineral products of the United 
States in 1927 as given by the Bureau of Mines was 
pee. 800 ($6,212,700,000 in 1926); of these 
metallic products were valued at $1,217,000,000, and 
els, Goal, petroleum, etc., $3,084,000,000. 
_. Bitumi coal production in 1927 was 519,804,- 
00 short tons, valued at $1,039,608,000 (578,290,000 
_ in 1926 valued at $1,272,000,000) ; anthracite, 72,011,- 
000 long tons valied ‘at. $432,295,000 (75,390,582 
“long tons in 1926 valued at $474,164 252% Coke, 
50,925,000 short tons (55,863,000 in 1926). 2 
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| output (70.3% in 1926). 
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Natural gas prod'ction in 1927 was 1.37 

M. cubic feet valved at S298 O (Late 
M. cubie feet vyab ed at 
natural gas gasoline 1,627,6 at 
athe ela (1,363,090,000 gallons at $136,412 000 
n 1926). 2 


The output of petroleum in 1927 was 894,435,000 - 


barrels, valued at $1,203,000,000 (770,874 000 v 

at $1,447,760,000 in 1926). The refineries es 
United States in 1927 consumed in the Manufacture 
of refined products 813,000. barrels of domestie 


crude petroleum and 
The 2 Was 330,783,000 
Kerosene; ‘56,114,000 
AETE 11, 768,0 ; gas and fuel oils, 393,- 
176,000, (365,195,000 in 4926); and. lubricants, 31/- 
(32,293,000 barrels.) The erude 
petroleum output in 1927 was 72% of the worid 
The oil lands held in the 
1927, totaled 1,681,958 screa 


crude. 


United States, Jan. 1, 


| with 318,600 producing wells. 


7 | ats 


The gold prodrction for the United States and fég 
possessions for 1927 was 2,197,125 troy ounces valued 
$ 5,418,000 (in 1926, 2,335,042 troy ounces valued 

ny 


ued at $3 ), 136,497). 
The production of copper in 1927 from domesti 
ores Was 1,684,040,983 pounds valued 609 000 
(1,739,622,094 pounds in 1926 valued at $243,547,- 
000). Lead production in 1927 from domestic ore 
Was 668,320 short tons, valued at $84,210,000 
66:90,085 = tons in ee valued at $108,910,000). 
ine production in 1927 was 576,960 short ton: 
valued at $73,966,000 (611,991 bree 
bat at camp ish wie 

e record production of pig iron was made tn 
1923, 38,363,509 long tons, which was nearly equalled 
in 1926, 38,181,053. Production fell to 34,866,644 
tons in 1927, valued at $646,226,139. Output ta 
1926 was valued at $935,908,540. Output of steel 


1926 and 45,393,524 in 1925). The output of iron 
ore (exclusive of manganese) in 1927 was 61,741,00. 
long tons (67,741,100 in 1926 and 61,907,997 in 1925)_ 
The output of manganese ore in 1927 was: containing 
over 35%, 44,741 long tons; containing 10% to 35% 
148,291 tons; containing 5% to 10%, 1,310,127 tons. 


MANUFACTURING. 

Pretiminary reports of the census of manufactures 
taken in 1925 show 187,390 establishments (195,580 
in 1923) with an output valued at $62,713,713,730 
($60,258,470,000) of which $26.778,066,036 ($25,777,- 
615,000) was added by manufacture; the average 
number of wage earners was 8,384,261 8 G8 aos 
total wages paid $10,729,968,927 ($10,999,281,784). 

Expansion of output per person has been 
from 1923 to 1925, and 40°% from 1919 to 1926. 
Is held to be due fo increased utilization of machinery 
and power, new labor-saving devices, increased 
efficiency and elimination of waste, 

The chief industries Meroe kindred products) - 
by value of products in 1925 with number of wage 
earners and amount of wages paid, were: 


Wage Value of 
Class of Industries Earners. Wages. Products, 
‘ No.  Thous. Dol. Thous. Dot. 
Food, ete ........ _ 664,760 793,681 10,418,536 
Textiles, ete...... 1,627,141 1,654,013 9,122,858 
Irom «and steel, ete. 

(not ine]. mach.) 851,270 1,284,339 6,461,668 
Chemicals, ete.... 380,595 505,886 6,430,027 
Transportation 

equipment, air, 

land and water. 559,578 908,488 ~ 5,451,753 
Machinery not inc. 

trans. equipm’nt 858,843 1,225,359 5,020,281 
Paper,printing,ete. 536,766 805,516 4,143,685 
Lumber, etc,..... 924,145 978,375 3,688,552, 
Metals and metal 

products. other F 

thaniron & steel 275,292 380,781 2,833,770 
Leather and its 

manufactures... 315,288 356,246 =: 1,767,581 
Stone, clay & glass 353,036 467,012 1,640,652 
Railroadrep. shops 457,755 668,192 1,332,679 
Rubber products... 141,121 190,563 1,255,414 
Tobacco manufae,. 152,132 111,55. 1,091,001 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


The balance of trade for the fiscal year 1927-23 
reached almost $1,250,000,000, greater than any 
fiseal year since 1920-21. This was due to some cur- 
tailment of imports, continued growth in exports of 
finished manufactures, which exceeded $2,060,000,- 
000, and a large export balance of gold, $498,000,000, 
of which $256,353,000 went to France and $130,792,~ 

to Argentina, in each case for use in reestablishing 
the currency on 2 gold basis. Canada for the first 
time replaced Great Britain as the best customer of 
the United States. Exports to that country increased 


at $220,609,000 — 


short tons in 1926. . 


in 1927 was 44,935,185 long tons (48,293,763 in _ 


10% 
This ~ 
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37. f 7: e 2. . ‘The rait- 
4 p or 9.3% to 2 total of $872,000,000, and | $4,766,235, 118; in 1925, $4,633,497,390) iP: 
eas a oe Chief source of our Jmports, | roads paid in taxes $383,111 600, in 1927. ‘The 
sending $492,000,000 worth, ap increase of $5,000,000 | number of employees Of 4 railrosds in 1927 was 
or 1.4%. Imports of newsprint and hides ese i oe ong a SNCEROO Eee Pg eae ees 
3 nked third as a customer, and Japan equipment ii servi am. 1,.19 ;. Was ,348 
forth: rereen See locemotives; 2A TSAO pees ge and grnitecs tas 
@ purchased nearly half of tbe exports, } senger train cars. Sar loadings (revenue I 
$2°392, 000,000, @ decline of 3% and sold to the. | 192% were 51,7 14,3€2, -4 decrease of 1,384,517 from 
United States about the same amount, $1,259,000, | 1926. or 26%, but exceeding 1925 by 9%. ae 
> 000, as for the last two fiscal vears. A sharp drop of On Jan. 1, 1927 there were 287,928 miles of state 
$164,000,000 in.exports to Great Britain accounted | highways, of which 163,059 miles were guriaced ang 
for the. entire decline. ‘Trade. with Germany - 2,731,172 miles of local roads. Congress in June, 
oqppeased’ °$34,000,000.<) Exports * to Latin ) America; 4 1926, appropriated $165,000,000 for the. construction 
rt $831,000,000 ‘decreased 4.4% and Duports, $1 037,- fa highways during. the two years ending sune at, - 
000,600, decreased 1.2%; this ‘was @ue (td the lower | 1929. Of this $15,000,000 was for pbuilding improve 
i Colombia | roads in the National parks. The palance, $73, 125,- 
of sugar | 000 2 year, is to he matched dollar for 


by 
States through which the highways will be built 


% e 33,000,000), 

as the value of the imports, Sox from South | except in the mountain and Pacific states where & 
‘America increased 5.3%. c s to Asia, $568.000,-_ | lesser amo=nt is accepted, making the total minimum 
000, showed and imports from } for the states $66,016,664. 

Asia, $1,215,0 a decrease of $100,000,- ‘Americans spend annually $14,000,000,000 tor 
000, or 7.6% to the lower price of | the purchase and maintenahe’ of automobiles; the 
rubber an Australia were $38,000,- | number passenger cars and trucks produced im 1927 


was 3.335.805, valued at $2,537,912,192, of wiieh 
ger cars numbered 2,873,380 valued at $2,174.- 
> The number of all cars registered in’ 1927 
Ss 23,127,315 (22,001,393 in 1926), or about one to 
ery 5 inhabitants. _ 
The large increase in the trade balance was accom— FINANCIAL STATISTICS. ; 
spe The national weaith of the. United States on 
, 2 3 according tO | pee, 31, 1922, as shown by a survey by ths Census 
estimates made by te Department of Commerc. | Bureau, Was $3.20,863,862.000, an increase of 72.2 
had invested abroad approximately _$5,200,000,000 per cent. over 7912 (5186, 299,664,000). ‘The per 
_ in Latin America, $4. 300,000,000 in Europe, $3,900.- | capita wealth of the nation Increased from $1,950 
000,000 in Canada, $700,000,000 im Chima, Japan and fo $2,918 in ten years, or 49.6 per cent. It{s pointe 
The Philippines, and $400.000,000 elsewhere. In- | Gut, however, that at 1913 prices the grand total 
tor 1922 eee ae a oeig eng te Se = per 
: - ’ api ti . . (See Fndex for ta b 
Jan. 1, 1928 alone totaled $3.713,307,900; SA om 2 {eee ee : ‘ 5 é 
Jan. 1 998 to July 1, 1928 foreign capital securities Heal estate not taxed in the United States, inetd: 


ing schools, churches, and Stat i 
Jn total par value of $1,053,000,000 were sold in the ing, schools. institutions, 1s State 206 Jone ae 


than doubled jn 18 years. Exports to South America 
jm 1927-28 were greater py 128.5% than in 1921-22, 


‘The value of imports and exports for the last elght One national income of the United States, accord- 
fiscal years is; E t ing to a study made by the National Industrial Con- 
' Y = ie = Sie o ference Board, was $78,649.000,000 in 1926, $77,313,- 
(Fiscal). Imports. xports. ners. 000,000 in 1925, and $70,768,000,000 in 1924, This 
t : Dollars, _Doliars. lars. | $671.43 per capita. and $1.805.37 per. person gain- 
1920-21.. .2,556-809,711 6,516,510,033 8,959,640,322 | fully employed. The Board 05 37 pet ee aieeonal 
1921-22, . 3,073, 853,263 3,771,156, 697,303,226 | wealth had risen by Dec. 31 1925 to $355,300. ? 
USER USSR SMe eit cede | tbe Cue tO Se gatas 
23-2 3,534, ioe 223,973, : S y 5 2" 
99495. | 3,894,228,375 4,778,330,897 954,190, 798 1928 was $4,796,621.260, ($4,851,325,356 in 1927); 


1925-26... .4,466,613,831 4,653,509,472 186,895,641 
7926-27 . .4,256,825,000 4. 0,541,000 
1927-28... .4,146,000,000 4,876,615, 000 730,615,000 
The amount of gold and silver imported and 
exported was: 
Tn ports. Exports. 

Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 

Deliars. Dotlars. Dotiars. Doiiars. 
"21-2 468,318,273 70,684,298 27,345,282 62,692,677 


,089, 5,906, 

*93-4 417,025,638 79,939,985 10,206,941 98,785,586 
"24-5 134,145,136 71,607,902 248,729,698 108,828, 727 
{25-6 210,726,485 69,400,376 113,438,459 97,981,732 
"26-7 251,756,000 59,605,000 103,845,000 80,881,000 
27-8 129,140,000 59,530,000 627,102,000 79,964,000 


a easury, $1,738,888,587 which does not include 


sury 
of money $8,118,085,757. The circula 
was $40.52 ($41.48 1D 1927). ‘The hoidings of gold 
in the United States Treasury as of June 30, 1928 

2 Reserve kK 


eral ank 
and / fs, $516,519,318; and in circulation $377 

O17.224; a total of $4,109,152,431. This is almost 
half -of ‘the total stock of monetary gold held by 
U.S. Treasury and by the world’s central banks in 
1928, which was $9,753,000, ie 
The United 


its peak, , had been red 
$17,604,293,201, a decrease of $907,613,731 mood 
fiscal year. The annual interest rate on the interest. 
f se J 30, 1927 rome! F 
rom 3.96% on June 30, 1 . The Go ; 
ordinary receipts in the fiscal year 1927-28 { ais 
fiscal year figures in theses) amou to $4,- 
042,348,156 ($4,129,394.441); expenditures i- 
able to same $3,643.519,875 $3,493.584.519) + surplus 
for _ year, $398,828,281 ($635,809.921), of which 
$367,358,711 ($611,754,539) was applied for reduc- 
gion of debt, together with $540,200,020 ($519,554. 
f count of the sinking fun “pay 
ments, et mg fund, roneia pay- 
nl evenue taxes collected durin: 1 
year 1927-28 totaled $2,790,535,537 a ee 
$75,147,592 from the year. Total. indi- 
Yidual income tax collections during the fiscal year 
1927-28 were $882,727,113, a decrease of $29,212 797 
from 1926-27, which were $911,939, Total 
corporation income tax collected was %: 345,989 
a decrease of $16,666,543 from 1927. ‘Tobacco taxe 
brought in to the Federal Treasury in 1927-28 
$396,450,041; automobiles ere 3 udmissior 
, 9523 


100 tons and over 4,406 in 1927) totaling 14,537,958 


There entered at American ae in 1927 a total 


of which 29,288,688 tonnage were American and 45,- 11. 
1 
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$23,- | to places of amusement, $17 - 
$19,352,989; and distilled spirits, ete. 18.307 oe 
The Customs receipts for the’ fiscal year 1927-2 
(figures for 1926-27 in parentheses) amounted t 
$568,986,188 ($605499,983). The total Feders 
taxation was approximately $3,364,000,000. Th 
ae Enis ayer for State and local taxatio 
iy mate being 5,000,000, af 
proximately $40.66 per capita. Peter 4 re 


deduction of taxes, equipment, rental, ete.) in I B 
So eee O16) (in 1926, $1,229,020, 188, and in 1925 
136,728,016). Gross operating revenues in 1927 

| were $6,245,7 15,593. ($6,508,678,781 in 1926). 
ating expenses in 1927 were $4,662,520,530; (im 1926, 


* 
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The aréa of the original thirteen States (1790) 

was 892,135 square miles, This includes the-drainage 
‘pasin of the Red River of the North (part of Minne- 
sota), not in the Louisiana Purchase, but in the 
past sometimes considered a section thereof. 
The Thirteen Original States, comprising the 
United States of Amevica, as constituted in 1790, 
were—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Muryiand, Virginia, North 
~ Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. 
The present gross (land and water) area of these 
thirteen States is but 326,378 square miles, inas- 
_much as Maine, Vermont, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Ohio, 
Indiana, WUlinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and part 
of Minnesota, have been carved from the original 
boundaries of the Thirteen, which extended from 
Canada to Florida and from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Mississippi River, exclusive of a portion 
of the southeastero part of Louisiana. 
Congress, Oct. 30, 1779, asked the States to cede 
to the General Government the vast areas of un- 
tettled iands lying between the Appalachian 
Mountain ranges and the Mississippi River, in order 
to end conflicting boundary claims inherited from 
royal charters. 
This was done, 1781-1802, by New York, Massa- 
chusetts (1785); Connecticut (1756); Virginia (1734): 
North Carolina and Georgia. 
"Connecticut, 1786, reserved both jurisdiction 
- and property rights in an area in Northesst Ohio, 
Known as the Western Reserve, but in i800 gave 
up jurisdiction, still reserving property rights. 

None of the cesslons covered land east of the 
present western boundaries of New York and Penn- 
Sylvania. _ 

The General Government welded the ceded 
areas into two great tracts—the territory northwest 
of the Ohio River (in 1787); and the territory sonth 
of the Ohio River. The former comprised the Ter- 
ritories of Ohio and Indiana. 

Michigan was created out of Northern Indiana; 
Tilinois, out of Western Indiana. 

The tlinois country was ceded by France to Britain 
Feb. 10, 176%, but was not actually under British gov- 
“ernment until Oct. 10, 1765, and that region inder 
George ITi was of Quebec Province, until 1781. 

In 1777 the <Peinis legislature created the County 
of Mlinois, including all the territory north and west 
of the io River. In July, 1778, a Virginia expedl- 
tion captured Fort Gage from the British, near the 

Kaskaskia Ri: er and on July 4 first raised the Ameri- 
can flag 


in Hiinois County. 

Tilinois, in 1787, was ceded by Virginia to the 
' United States and was a part of the Northwest Terri- 

_ tory until 1800, when it became a part of Indiana 
” Territory, but Congress, in 1809, created it a Terri- 

‘tory. It then included Wisconsin. 
Vermont, 1777-1791, was an independent republic, 
but the territory it occupled and claimed was in- 
cluded in the total area of the Colonies. 


OREGON TERRITORY. 
The Oregon Territory, the nortsern Timits of 
which -were settled in the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty of 1846 between the United States and 
Great Britain, is not classed as_an accession, be- 
cause the Government at Washington claimed it, 
in 1848, on three grounds—(1), discovery. and 
occupation; (2), the Louisiana Purchase; (3y, the 
Florida Purchase. The grounds of the title are 
called obscure by Henry Gannett of the Geological 
Survey, 1904, in “Boundartes of the United States. 
‘AS constituted at its organization, in 1848, the 
Territory of Oregon extended from the Pacifie to 
the crest of the Rocky Mountains, north of the 
forty- nd parallel of latitude, and comprised 
- the areas now covered by Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and part of Montana and Wyoming. 
FLORIDA. PURCHASE.- 

The secon dt anceahon was the Floridas, which the 
United States bought from Spain in-{419. The 
United States had claimed that Wost Florida was 


TERRITORIAL EXPANSION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
THE THIRTEEN ORIGINAL STATES, 


Maine had been under the jurisdiction of Massa- 
chusetts, 4 

Kentucky and West Virginia were set off from 
Virginia. 

Tennessee was ceded from North Carolina. 

Alabama and Mississippi had. been a part ot 
Georgia. 

Massachusetts, New York, .Pennsylvama, Con- 
necticut orlginally, claimed the-areas now oecupied 
by Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigansand. Wisconsin, 
and ‘formally. renounced, jurisdiction poyer thein to 
the United States, £ irises ; 

LOUISIANA » PURCHASE, 

The first accession to the territory of the United 
States as it was constituted in 1790 came through 
the Louisiana Purchase. This vast region, bought 
by the United States (in the administration of 
President Jefferson), April 30, 1803, from Franee, 
in the reign of Napoleon Bonaparte, for 60,000,000 
frances ($15,000,000), plus payment of the “French 
Spoliation Claims," comprised the Mississipp 
River's west side drainage basin, except that p 
held by Spain. It extended from Canada to th{ 
Gulf of Mexico, and included the areas now o¢ ~ 
cupied by Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, the Dakotas, Montana, 
most of Minnesota, and portions of Colorado and 
Wyoming. : 

‘he United States took formal possession of the 
Loulsiana Purchase regions on March 10, 1804, and 
Congress divided it into two parts—the Territory of 
Orleans (later the State of Louisiana); and the Terrl- 


tory of Louisiana,which was governed bythe Territory ~ 


for Indiana until 1805, when it became an independent 
Territory with St. Louis as its capital. In 1812 Lou- 
isiana ‘Territory became Missouri Territory. 
Settlement of the French Spollation Claims was’ 
effected with France for $3,750,000. Interest ac- — 
cruals raised the final total cost of the Louisiana — 
Purehase to $27,267,622. : 
Arkansas was cut out of Missouri. Territory, a 
part of Louisiana Territory; Iowa was made from 
Wisconsin; Kansas and Nebraska from Missouri; 
Minnesota, from Iowa; the Dakotas from Minne- 
sota and Nebraska. 
wisconsin was a part of the Northwest Territory 
until 1800, when the Territory was split Into Ohio 
Territory and indiana VYerritory, and Wisconsin was 
included in the latter. In 1809 Indiana Territory was 
split into Indiana and Hlinois, and Wisconsin became 
a part of Illinois. In 1818 Jliinols was sp.it into I1i- 
nois and Michigan, and Wisconsin-became a part of 
Michigan. In 1836 Michigan was split and Wiscon- 
sin then was made a Territory which included Minne- 
sota, Iowa, and much of the two Dakotas. In 1838 — 
Iowa was set off, and, in 1848, Minnesota was set off. 
This left Wisconsin as it is. 7 
The Dakotas were separated in 1889. | 
Oklahoma was made from Western Indian Ter- 
ritory; Montana, from Idaho; Wyoming, from 
the Dakotas, Idaho and Utah; Colorado, from 
Utah, New Mexico, Kansas and Nebraska; Arizona, 
from New Mexico; Nevada, from.Utah; Idaho, 
from Washington, the Dakotas and Nebraska. 
The following table shows the territorial ex- 
pansion of the United States, by years and areasi— 


Added. Added. Added. 
DIVISION, yr. | Square DIvisIon. Yr. | Square DIVISION. Yr.| Square 
| Miles. Miles. les. 
ni rchase.|1803; 827,987||Gadsden purchase. |1853 29,670|| Panama Canal Zone| 1904 527 
ee hrou gh ARs Gat pistes. 2 « 867| 590,884); Danish West Indies 
treaty with Spain|13819 13,435||Hawaiian Islands, .|1898, 6,449 (now Virgin Isl.) .|1917 132 
‘lorida. ..-.++ {1819} 58,666/|Porto Rico........ 899 3,435 —_— —~ 
Texas. . 6% -|1845] 389,166)!Guam............ 1899 210 Total added area’.... 2,850,749 
OPELOMK . 2.6 3:0 .|1846] 286,541!| Philippine Islands../1899] 114,400 Total United States in- 
Mexican cession. . .'1848' 529.19! American Samoa. ..-1900 77''Audinz original 13 States, 3,738,371 


& part of the Louisiana Purchase tract, but it was 
denied by France. The southeastern part oi Loulsi- 
ana was acauired by the Florida purchase, 

No money payment was made to Spain in con- 


nection with the acquisition of the Floricas, but — 


the United States assumed and paid the sum of 
$5,000,000 in satisfaction of claims of citizens of 
the United States against Spain, No interest was 
paid in these cases. 

TEXAS ACCESSION. 

The third accession came Dec. 29, 1845, when 
the Republic of Texas was admitted to the Union 
as a State. This area now comprises. Texas, and 
parts of New Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming, 

MEXICAN CESSIONS. ; 

The Guadalupe-Hidalgo Treaty of 1848 which 
conclided the Mexican War gave the United States 
its fourth accession of national territory. Serious 
disagreement as to the exact extent of the newly 
gained region In what is now Southern Arizona 


for the United States of the urea in dispute, 
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and Southwestern New Mexico developed, which pee eae 


the Gadsden Purehase 
The 
$15,000,000 was 


was wiped out in 1853 by 


1848 Mexican cession price of 
raised to $16,800,000 by interest accruals. The 
Soe coGe Purchase cost the United States $10,- 
000. 
The Mexican cessions added to this country the 
area of California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New 


t Mexico and part of Colorado, 


- 


ent gent ALASKA PURCHASE: 
+ Phe “fiith 


ineréeise of United States ‘territory 
came with thé purchase “of Alaska from. Russia, by 
the treaty of 1867. The price, $7,200,000 in gold, 


was paid Aug. 1, 1868, no interest being charged. 
The 1903 joint American-Canadian commission 
finally smoothed out the boundary disputes. 

The sixth accession prought in the Hawaiian 
{slands, which voluntarily joined the U nited States 
fa 1898, the Hawaiian national debt of $4,000,000 
being assumed by this country. 


PORTO RICO, GUAM, THE PHILIPPINES. 


The victory of the United States over Spain in 
into the American national area 


10, 1898, the United 
States paid to Spain $20,000,000 in connection with 
the relinquishment of all claims to Porto Rico, 

Philippine Islands; and, under a 
later treaty of Nov. 7, 1900, 


case. 
AMERICAN SAMOA (LUTUILA). 
The Samoan Isles, in 1889, by agreement of the 
United States, Great Britain and Germany, in 


AREA OF THE UNITED STATES AND OUTLYING POSSESSIONS— 1790-1920. 
UO. S8., 


U. 8; Incl Possessions. 


to the United 


Tonga, Savage and Solom 
The Mauna Islands were 
the King of the group. 


“PANAMA CANAL ZONE, 


The United States did not aca 
mian Canal Convention 
title to territory 
merely a perpeti 
control of and ov 
For this privilege i 
the sum of $10,000,000, and undertook to pay the 
sum of $250,000 
pancy continued, 


in 1904~ by 


1913. 


000,000 


at Berlin. 


States; Samoa, 
on Isiands 


in the 


annually 


compensation for the 


over 


we 
itory 


such 
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er 


of Nov. 
Republic of Panama, but 
ual mght of occupation, use, and 
er a zone of land te 
t paid to the 


Panama and the Canal Zone. 


of the two countries were exch 
Colombia, on March 


of $5,000,000 was ma 

last on Sept. 2, 1926. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS OF THE U. 8. 

For the Danish West Indies, consisting of the 


St. Thomas and St. John, the 
006,000, abd ik 


Yslands of St. Croix, 
United States paid 
sion on March 31, 


population. 


$25, 


1917. 


1922. 


too; 
They then had 32,000 


EXCLUDING POSSESSIONS. 


"PAR. and an Per Cent.}| Land and | Per Cent, 
F Water. of 1920. Water. of 1920. Land. 
Square Afiles . Square Afiles . Si 2 
BT OG rae na 892,135 23.8 92,12 29.5 aura 380 
1800.....--+ 892,135 23.2 892,135 2°15 67, 
1810.06... «| 1,720,122 46.0 1,720,122 56.8 1,685,865 
1820.....-- : 47.9 1,792,223 59.2 1,753,588 
ASSO... s 515 ‘ 47.9 »792,233 59.2 1,753,588 
840 aaaala «8 47.9 1,792,223 59.2 1,753,588 
LSB. ou six xis 80.1 2,997,119 99.0 2,944, 
1860....--+. 80.9 3,026,789 100.0 2,973,965 
USF. ce wel 96.6 3,026,789 100.0 2,973,965 
1880). icc os 96.6 3,026,789 100.0 973,965 
VEQO OMAN. 54 : 96.6 3,026,789 100.0 2,973,965 
100.0 3,026.789 100.0 2,974,159 
1743,36 100.0 3,026,789 100.0 2,973,890 
8.738,37 1 100.0 3,026.789 106.0 2,973,774 


Area. 


1 ead 1 
California 2 
Montana 3 
New Me 4 
Arizona 5 
Nevada 6 
Colorado. 7 
Wyoming 8 
Oregon....,.+++ 9 
UWtehisec.st <> 10 
Minnesota.....-} Lt 
Tdaho.,...)eces 12 
BNSOSs wi 0 5s 13 
South Dakota 14 
Nebraska....... 15 
North Dakota...) 16 
Oklahoma... .... 17 
Te OT 18 i 
ashington..... 19 66,83 2 
Georgian. ....6.. 20 BR735 mt 
FPloridg.......+. 21 
Michigan....... 22 
Tiinols... . . i 23 
TR ea Te shes ios!» 24 6 
Wiseonsin...... t. 25 55.256 810 


OG)ONIO... 2... eee 


STATE. 


Arkansas. . ois s 


Alabama. ...5+ + 
New York,....- 
Louisiana......- 


Mississippl.... - 
Pennsylvania... 


Virginie. vices 5.0 
Tennessee. ,...- 


Indiana. 2... 


Delaware.... 
Rhode Island 


PLL 


North Carolina, . 


New Jersey.....| 
Connecticut... . 


District of Col. .|. 


Water area does not include oceans, Gulf of Mexico, or Great Lakes. 


LAND AND WATER AREA OF STATIS, BY RANK, 1920 (Square Miles). 
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fhe States of the Tnion. 


ALABAMA. 
Area, square miles......... 51,998. ..... 28th in rank 
La ion, 1920....... 9348.17 4 ee 13th in rank 
Population, 1928 (est.). . 2,673,000.) °° 49.5 to sq. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)...........$3,002,043,000 


Alabama, one of the States of the Old South, is in 
the heart of the cotton belt, in the East South 
Central group, on the Gulf of Mexico, bounded on 
the north by Tennessee, on the east by Georgia, on 
the south by the Gulf and Florida, and on the west 
by Mississippi. 

It is level and largely alluvial along the seashore 
and for a considerable distance inland, rising to 


hilly or low mountainous elevations in the north- | 


east. Forests originally eovered most of the area, 
but have been materially reduced by non-conserva- 
tion methods of lumbering. The State is well 
Watered, and river navigation is available. The 
Alabama, formerly the Coosa, and the Tallapoosa, 
and the Tombigbee, joined by the Black Warrior, 
unite about 35 miles north of Mobile Bay into which 
their waters discharge through the Mobile and 
Tensas rivers. 

On the Tennessee River rapids at Muscle Shoals 
are the nitrate fixation plants built by the Federal 
Government in the World War, but not carried to 

int ef production. The first four units of 30,000 
orse pouee each were placed in pe ee in 1925. 
The ultimate capacity is 612,000 horse power. 

Agriculture is the chief interest, although in the 
Past thirty years the mineral industries have been 
wonderfully _developed. Birmingham petng known 
as “the Pittsburgh of the South.” In 1927, 2,782,993 
tons of pig iron were produced, the State rank- 
ing sixth. Alabama, as one of the 16 cotton States, 
raises normally about one-fifteenth of the country’s 
cotton; in 1927, 1,200,000 bales from 3,225,000 acres. 
Corn, white and sweet potatoes, oats, tobacco, sugar, 
hay and fruits are important crops. 

The Census of 1920 showed the iron and steel 
industries, in value of products, $121,998,000, were 
second to agriculture, $304,348,638, and ahead of 
‘lumber and timber products, $55,139,000, yellow 
_ Pine being 91.3 per cent. of the cut, with 1,642,588,- 

‘core gens Pee oak cut bein: Rt oe ot 
maple, ash, hickory, cypress and tupelo also sup 
luniber. Cotton mills ‘numbered 88 in 1926, with 
26,450 looms and 1,441,922 spindles. 

Coal production In 1927 was 18,400,000 tons from 
272 mines. Coal underlies approximately 8,000 
square miles. Iron ore deposits are sufficient to 
last the present blast furnaces 165 years. In 1927 
6,473,000 tons were mined. Limestone and dolomite 

bundant. Rich quarries of fine marble are 


are a 
worked. sank i 
» The cens of manvufacttres, ,  reporte 
2,349 establishments (1,987 in 1923) with 116,599 


4 plo. 
- “at 738,760 (as comp: t 
1923, aaa $40,616,457 in 1921); 


Sam dries oith 11,621 employees earning $ 
foundries Fs 
had ap output yalued at $46,184,691 ($40,142,807 in 
1923, and $15,473,124 in 1921). The prod 
coke was valued at $27,240,458, and of lumber, 
timber and planing mill products $71,476,832. 
Practically all of the State’s foreign commerce 
- passes neta Mobile. The channel from the 
docks to the Gulf is thirty miles long and thirty feet 
_ deep. The State owns the port terminal railway 
-gonnecting all the rallway lines entering Mobile 
with all the docks, Exports in 1927 totalled $44,- 
964,596. 


Railroad mileage, in 1927, was 5,255. 
‘A feature of Alabama is the high proportion ef 
pulation. Two of each five persons are 

a ig intensely American, there being 

000. sign-born. ome portions 

c] aan of the 

Tracy, by the census 

of the tot population. Of the 
4, 


65. or 
the 67 


progress, 


004 
. Excellent 
higher standard, the 


Goan of illiterates having been reduced from 
2.9 In 1910. Expenditures on schools in 
pay be oe ict 5. 
amous agency for this improvement !s the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, founded 
in 1880 by the late Dr. Booker T, Washington, a 
Negro acknowledged as leader of. his race. The 
enrolment owas. 1,736. The-,enrelment; at. the 
University, of Alabama, a State endowed and con- 
trolled institution; at which only whites matriculate, 
was. 2,200, with 1,500 students in other higher 
educational institutions, 

The convict leasing system came to an end by law 
on June 30, 1928 when 800 negro convicts were trans- 
ferred from the coal mines to state farms and road 
Work. 

Alabama has neither a State income nor a State 
inheritance tax; both are prohibited by the Consti- 


tution. 

ARIZONA. 
Area, square miles. .....,. 113,956.....% Sth 4 rank 
Population, 1920..,....... $34,162. ...., 46th th rank 
Population, 1928 (est.).....474,000-.,.. 4.1 to sq. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)..........,81,314,291,000 


Whereas Alabama has 49.5 persons and Massachu- 
setts 509 to the square mile, Arizona, a mountain 
State, has 4.1—and of the 334,162 of population, 
(1920), there are 60,325 Mexicans, which fact, 
together with the warm climate and.the ease of life 
there, made Arizona one of the picturesque States in 
the frontier days. 

it is situated in Southwestern United States, west - 
from New Mexico, east from California, and south 
from Utah and Colorado, and {3 on the boundary 
between the United States and Mexico, 

Arizona prides itself on being a man-made State, 
Vast reaches of arid and semi-arid lands, useless 
before irrigating water was turned on, haye been made 
highly productive. Agriculture has greatly in- 
creased, and new irrigation projects promise further 
enrichment. The topography Is broken, being 
mountainous in portions of every section; the north- 
ern plateau is 4,000 to 7,000 feet in altitude, and the 
southern from 500 to 2,500. On the broad plains 
and mountain sides livestock graze, and through the 
valleys the irrigating waters are led.. Long staple 
cotton has been developed as a principal crop, other 
products being wheat, corn, barley, oats, hay, 
potatoes and immense quantities of sub-tropical 
fruits. Dates thrive. Ostrich farming is a feature. 

Mining is extremely important. Copper mines in 
the State are among the greatest in the world, the 
most famous belng the United Verde. In 1926, the 
output was 723,296,051 pounds valued at $101,261,- 
447, Utah being second and Montana third. 

Gold production in 1926 was 234,011 ounces, valued 
at $4,837,430 (200,103 ounces, $4,878,465 in 1925); 
and silver 7,516,708 ounces valued at $4,690,426 
(2,144,949 ounces, 34,958,595 in 1925, The total 
yalue of mine preduction in 1926 was $115,047,987. 

There were 294 manufacturing establishments in 
1925 with 9,127 employees and product valued at 
138,781,477 ($123,377,200 in 1923, and $39,110,439 
in 1921). The value of copper produced at the 
eight smelters was $106,926,324 in 1925 ($95,945,565 
In 1923 and $19,332,789 in 1921, 

Railroad mileage, in 1927, was 2,378. 

Apart from the generally picturesque character 
of the State, tourists are attracted by the Roosevelt 
Dam, supplying irrigating waters for the Salt River 
Valley, one of the two greatest dams in the worid, 
and the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River, one 
of the scenic wonders of the world, 200 miles long 
and averaging 12 miles wide and one mile deep, 

Livestock raising lends both economic value and 
the element of the picturesque to life in Arizona, the 
industry having caused the development of many 
very large ranches, some of which comprise hundreds 
of thousands of acres, with the “cowboy” an essen- 
tial factor. 

Of the land area of the State, about 72,838,400 
acres, 11,065,291 were taken up by 10,802 farms 
(census of 1925). The value of the land and build- 
ings was $194,048,696, of implements, $6,928,123, 
and of livestock $43,106,566. The number of cattle 
was 1,068,727; ae 1,163,905; and horses 111,601. 
Of the land 578,246 was crop land and 10,101,361 

se es Two-thirds of the farms were irrigated 

On the lower areas the surface of the earth is low 
since they were the bed of a primal sea in which are 
immense deposits of the several kinds of salts, such 
ag potash, nitrates and others, from which in time 
it is expected that there will be extractions of great 
mineral value, 
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soil that marks the temperate and sub-tropical 
zones, with practically all climates which are found. 
in such regions. The State has no navigable rivers, 
except the lower Sacramento, but abundant waters. 
in smaller streams enable Immense irrigation of 
lands otherwise virtually useless. California is the | 


Illiteracy among the native whites is low—2.1 per 
cent.—while among the foreign-born, mostly Mex- 


7.5. 

Tucson is the seat of the University of Arizona, 
and Flagstaff has the Lowell Observatory. Phoenix, 
the capital and largest city, is the centre of the 
richest agricultural district, the Salt River Valley. 

Arizona has alarge population of Indians, 32,98 
(1920), mostly Apaches, Navajos, Hopis, on reser- 
vations, a number exceeded only in Oklahoma. 

oy occupy 18,653,014 acres, valued at $61,843.- 
a02, and with an income of $5,482,039- : 


leading State in irrigation, its enormous fruit, garden 
and much of the grain output being attributable 
largely thereto. ; \ 
alitornians especially pride themselves in the Z 
climate, which has such fame as to attract visitors ’ 
from all corners of the earth, particularly in ‘the 
winter. For their accommodation many luxurious 


Pons, *.. ARKANSAS: — : a misiea There are thouneeas 
. We MAES. eee es 63:996200, - Seth {n rank miles of excellent roads on which the State has 
Pree vation, 1920 Beeb te oa 1,768,204... 2. -25th th tank spent $60,000,000. California 1s second im per. 
Papulation,, 1928 (est.). 1,944,000... .86.4 toisq. m. | © ita ownership of motor cars. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) ...--+ +++ 2,699,617 000 ilroad mileage, in 1927, was 8,288. 


& 
* 
F 
Agriculture is enormously develo é r 4 
‘Arkansas (pronounced Ar-kan-saw) is of the Old | about 100,000,000 acres in ae Laer cg ae SS s 
South, situate Inland, in the West South Central 1 
group, Missouri bounding it on the north, Tennessee 
and Mississippi on the east. Louisiana on the south, 
and Texas and Oklahoma on the west. The Missis- 
sippi River, down which much of its traffic flows, 
forms the entire Eastern boundary. Its topography 
is mostly level. but in the west rise the mountainous 
elevations of the Ozarks. 
‘Agriculture is the chief source of wealth. The 
1920 census gave $340,813,256 as the value of all 


which include orchards and vineyards, take uD 
29,365.667 acres, according to the 1920 census, of 
wHich 11,878,339 are improved, some highly so, the 
value of all being $3,431,021,861. There are 4,- 
219,040 acres, 67,391 farms, now under irrigation. 

Literally every product of the temperate and 
sub-tropical zones is grown there—all cereals, a 
forage crops, vegetables, fruits and nuts. Crops in 
1920 were valued at $589,757,377; dairy products, 
$276,424,216; livestock, $204,378445, with other 
large agricultural production.’ California produced 
90 per cent. of the country’s grape crop in 1924, 
the crop being valued at $54,000,000 and 57,692 
earload shipments were made. Shipments in 1919, 
the last pre-Volstead year, totaled 21,605 carloads. 
Shipments in 1925 totaled 84,399 carloads (1,097,187 
tons) and in addition 15,524 carloads of table grapes 
were shipped east. 

California produces about one-third of the total 
crop of pears, also of peaches, in the Tnited States. 
In 1925, 8,765 car lots of pears and 12,735 ear lots of 
peaches were shipped. 

The census of manufactures, 1925, returned 9,638 
establishments with 249,552 employees earning 
$350,835,411 and with an output valued at $2,442,- 
952,104 ($2, 186,238,873 in 1923, and $1,733,089,000 
in 1921). The largest output was in troleum 


manganese mining. 

Of the 33,616,000 acres 15,632,439 are farm land 
fn 221,991 farms with 7,323,199 acres in crops as 
returned by the census of 1925, land and buildings 
valued at $540,727,221, implements at $31,254,570, 
and livestock at $56,864,560. 

Diamonds were discovered in Murfreesboro, Pike 
County in 1906, and over 10,000 have been found, 
the best weighing 40.23 carats. 

Arkansas produced one-thirteenth of the Nation's 
cotton on one-thirteenth of the cotton lands; in 
1926, 1,620,000 bales were produced in 3,782,000 
acres; 1927, 980,000 from 3,045,000 acres- 

The State had 1,257 manufacturing establishments 

. according to the Census of 1925 with 43,977 em- 

¢ployees earning $37,538,492 and an output valued at 

$195.208,015 ($171,288, 107 in 1923 and $119,029,485 

Potroleum output in 1926 was 58,332,000 barrels; 
in 1927, 40,179,000 barrels. 

Wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, white and sweet, hay, 
tobacco and fruits are produced. Roses are grown 
extensively for the making of perfumes. 

The State is richly endowed with forest wealth, 
every sort of tree which grows in the temperate 
gone abounding, with much of the rapidly-disap- 

~ pearing hardwood which forms an important article 

es of Arkansan commerce. 

Railroad mileage, in 1927, was 4,901. 

The Negro represents one-third of the population, 
with the inevitable consequent illiteracy of 21 .8 per 
cent. among them, that of the native-born whites 
being 4.5, and the average for the whole population, 
9.4. As in all Southern States, keen effort is exerted 

o improve this matter, average illiteracy having 
fallen from 12.6 per cent. in 1910. 

Likewise, as in most of the Southern States, the 
Baptist. Church comes first with communicants, the 
Methodist being second, and Roman Catholic and 
Presbyterian following in that order. 

The Southern custom is followed by providing 
separate schools for black and white, about 500,000 
pene attending. Besides the State University at 

rayetteville, with 1,500 students, there are several 
chureh colleges with about 750 students each. 

Expenditures for public schools in 1926 was 
$13,965,866. 

The Hot Springs, a national reservation in the 
western part of the State, are world famed and sup- 
port thousands who attend the wants of tourists. 


studios in 1923 with 4,409 employees earning = 
542,049 was valued at $54,332,060. ae 
Mining interests are extensive, In go ver 
cobs fend ay glcysive Canora fa 10 
rank in eral productio: value 
Se $523,352,259 ($496,923,376 in 1925), > 
‘alifornia yielded first place in the production of 
petroleum to Oklahoma in 1927. The « output was: 
1927, 230,752,000 barrels; 1826, 224,673, > and 
1925, 232,492,000. The output of natural gas in 
1926 was 204,915,000 M. cubic feet, valued at $35,- 
495,000. The State produces all the borax mined in 
the cormous shipping ed The port 7 
normous shipping is carried on. e f 
Anmeles in 1937 Randied 5.663.401. tons of exports ie 
510.657 tons of imports, in addition to heavy coast- 
wise commerce; San Francisco’s exports totalled ‘ 


CALIFORNIA. variety of tree which grows north of che purely 

tropical zone. Coniferous trees are most mnumer- 
Area, square miles .. 2a in rank er: 
Poputation, 1920...... iff is rank [ous, ‘The giant tedweod paaver oe Ae eee oe 


Population, 1928 (est.) . . .4,466,000 .28.8 to sq. m. 
Wealth, 1928 (Census est.)......-05 $15,031,734,000 

California, in the Pacific group, occupies about 
one-half of the Pacific coastline of the United States; 
is bounded on the north by Oregon, on the east by 
Nevada and Arizona, and on the south by Mexico. 
It is 1,000 miles long. Its topography - most 


Oregon and Washington. 


It is a State of romance in history. equi: 
trom Mexican political gontrol in 1846, ond i 


+8 7 he 
able ‘‘gold rush’ ever known began, it ‘being said 
ee 


output in 1923’ was $13,465,000; silver, 33.025.682; 
in 1 g 500; silver, $2 
Pap Bia age ake A Oe 
800; -silv ! - 
811.670.2007 silver, Sada on eee 


Per cent., were illiterate, illiterac: 

the foreign-born belng 10.5. z 
fncrente, Of 30.696 in tenes < a ons ys 12, 

, ears; and o! inese, 28,812, 
a decrease of 7,436. 4 wee ci 

A’ les, by repeated annexation of territory, is 
now the 
440.68 


among 
The 


as three universitiles—Leland Stan- 
ford Jr., the University of California, which matric- 
ulates about 15.000; and the University of Southern 
California.’ ‘here are many colleges, 

One of the points of interest is the motion picture 
colony at Hollywood, a suburb of Los Angeles. The 
atmosphere is so clear that motion pictures may be 
taken on about 350 days of the year, while the 
topography and flora afford most varied “locations.” 
Yosemite National Park is a scenic wonder. The 
retention of the Spanish influence {n architecture, 
the climate and the profusion of vegetation where 
water flows on the lands attract many tourists. 

The Roman Catholic Church ieads all religious 
bodies, the bequeathal to later generations of the 
work done by the Catholic missionaries who estab- 
lished a string of 26 missions a day’s march apart 
from the Mexican line to upper San Francisco Bay. 


{ COLORADO, 

drea, square mtles.........103,948....,.7th tn rank 
Population, 1920 ..........939,629......33d in rank 
Populction, 1928 (est.). ..1,090,000... 10.4 to sq. m. 


Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)..........- 33,229,412,000 
Colorade, one of the mountain States, is 
bounded on the north by Wyoming and Nebraska, 
on the east by Nebraska and Kansas, on the south 
é by Oklahoma and New Mexico, and on the west 

_ by Utah. 

Its topography is varied, being plains lands in the 
east and south, but rising to the elevations of the 
Rocky Mountain range in the west, 40 peaks 
_towering to an altitude of 14,000 feet. The Denver 
“& Rio Grande Western Railroad, noted for its 
seenic beauty, crosses Marshall Pass at an altitude 
of 10,856 feet, and Tennessee Pass, near Leadville, 
at 10.240. 

The Moffat double-track raliroad tunnel, 32,150 
feet long under James Peak at an altitude of 9,100 
feet was begun, Oct., 1923, and formally opened Mar. 
1. 1928. It will open a great territory lying west of 
the Continental Divide. 

Soils vary from arid, when non-watered, to pro- 
ductive. Irrigation is extensive, and has lifted 

_ agriculture to place in the State, ahead of mining 

and livestock, which come next. The 1920 census 

showed all crops valued at $181,065,239, even min- 
_ eral production, $51,217,038, being behind, although 
_ the State abounds in mineral wealth, and develop- 
\ ment is rapid, with petroleum abundant and pro- 
~ duction great. Minerals produced are gold (serond 
- in output in the country), in 1926, $7,078,033; silver, 
% $2,935,372; copper, zine, lead, Manganese, gypsiim; 
| and the State is first in radium ontput and second in 
_ tungsten. Coal output in 1926 was 10,637,225 short 
tons valued at $29,529,000. 
; Petroleum production in 1926 was 2,768,000 
' barrels. There are 900,000 acres of oil shale land. 
“a The census of mazufactures, 1925, reported 1,416 
establishments with 31.967 employees earning 343.- 
> 007,674 and with an output valued at $278,778,008 
; ($252,737,222 in 1923 and $219,226,000 in 1921). 
_ Sixteen beet sugar refineries had an output valued 
at $41,165,742 ($30,165,810 in 1923). 
The western ranges abound in forage grasses, on 
_ which large numbers of food animals and horses live 
and produce vast annual wealth. 

The climate is warm in summer and cold in winter, 
but dry, and stimulating. It is said that the sky is 
= absolutely cloudless in Denver (the capital and chief 

city, 5,280 feet above the sea) on 300 days of the 

year. These qualities have attracted many persons 
- desiring relief from tuberculosis. 
Railway facilities are plentiful, and freight tonnage 
‘and tourist travel are heavy. ‘The rapidly improv- 
highways are covered by many trans-continental 
automobile es, which, en route, seek the local 
attractions of mountain and valley, chief among 
which are the mineral springs at Colorado Springs 
and everywhere are unusual conformation and 
- coloration. The State has developed a wonderful 
~ highway through the reserved State Park, which is 
- mic .and diverse in interest. The Royal Gorge 
Ue Ge are arolien which the Denver & Rio 
mde ru is ly “ 
iralicond stilesce. in 1927, was 5,077. Se 
Illiteracy is low at 3.2 per cent. of the whole pop- 
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tn 1910. Of the 2,075, t 
or 4-10ths of 1 075,467 native whites, only 8,747, 


“New London are also important. 
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ulation in 1920; native white, 1.4 per cent. and 
toreign-born, 12.4 Higher edveation. is served by 
the State University at Boulder, University of 
Denver, State Agricultural College ‘at Fort Collins, 
State Teachers’ College at Greeley, the State Normal 
School at Gunnison, and the State School of Mines 
at Golden, which has advanced far in mineralogic 


science, 
: CONNECTICUT. 

rea, square miles , = +s 9OG.., va oh 
Poputation, 1920... 386691.0... Souk te ak 
Population, 1928 (est.) .... 1,667,000. ..335.7 tosq: mn. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census: €8t.) i Asi eb. -35,286,445,000 

Connecticut, one of the Original Thirteen States of 
the Union, is situate in New England; bounded on 
the south by Long Island Sound, on the east by 
Rhode Island, on the north by Massachusetts, and 
on the west by New York. It was settled early in 
the seventeenth century by the Dutch from New 
York, then known as New Amsterdam, and by 
Puritans from Massachusetts at Hartford, in 1635. 
In 1639 it adopted a written constitution, confirmed 
by a charter from King Charles II. in 1662, and 
replaced in 1818 by a State constitution. 

Connecticut's surface is broken, there being ridge 
after ridge, with verdant valleys between. Toward 
the shores of the Sound, the land is generally flat, but 
it rises to about 2.000 feet of altitude m the north- 
western part, where the Berkshire Hills begin and 
extend northward into Massachusetts and Vermont. 
Originally, the entire State was heavily wooded 
with all trees known to the temperate zone, hard- 
wood and coniferous varieties abounding. Lumber- 
Ing has reduced the timber supply materially. ‘The 
water supply is large for industrial uses. The Cons 
necticut River and the Housatonic are the principal 
streams, their valleys immensely productive. To- 
bacco is a very great source of wealth, 29,346,000 
pounds being grown on 21,900 acres in 1926, and 
40,019,000 pounds from 29.600 acres in 1925, all 
of the hest grade. In 1920 the value of all cropa 


was $44.472,644. 

The State is now intensely industrial, although 
earlier it was agricultural. The 1920 census indi- 
cated that 62.7 per cent. of the people live in towns 
of 10,000 or more population, and that, including 
smaller towns, 85 per cent. live urban lives, prac- 
tically every town having industries. Connecticut 
presents an unusual contrast in the presence, es- 
pecially in the western part, of hundreds of beautiful 
country homes of New York and other city folk, 
wongside of towns and villages in which industry 
flourishes. 

Besides its pre-eminence in manufacturing indus- 
try, Connecticut has in the capital, Hartford, also 
the insurance centre of the United States. ( 

The census of manufactures, 1925, reported 3,062 
establishments with 242,362 employees ere 
$301,199,566 and a product valued at $1,274,951,56: 
($1,287,651,746 In 1923, and $836,163,905 in 1921). 
Brass products. formed the leading industry, 
establishments with 20,415 employees earning $28,- 
339,321, and an output valued at $156,141,974 
($164,367,676 in 1923 and $65,795,194 in 1921). The 
output of hardware was valued at $83,025,789: 
cutlery $9,227,412: plated ware $26,013,170; am- 
munition, etc., $21,017,737; needles, pins, etc., $8,- 
094,799; foundry and machine shop products, $83,- 
721,959; machine tools $16,477,819; other tools, 
$10,472,101; electrical machinery, etc., $78,365,923; 
clocks, $9,333,277; cotton goods (inchiding small 
wares) $65,740,674; silks, $55,600,718; woolen goods, 

32,747,738; worsted goods, $17,856,835; hats, fur- 
felt, $30,789,819; and corsets, $18,937,559. 

In early days shipping was important, but is 
to-day relatively negligible, excepting for coastwise 
water-borne traffic. ‘he prevalence of good roads 
has enabled the development of many motor truck 
lines, which haul immense quantities of goods and 
materials to market without utilizing the railway 
tor any part of the haul, while the same good roads 
have multiplied automobile tourist travel until the 
State accommodates very heavy vehicular traffic. 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 969. a 

re the influx of foreigners, eracy was 
Soe nit: It is now 6.2 per cent, for the State; 
4-10ths of 1 per cent. for the native whites, and 
12.8 for the foreign-born. The whole of New 
England was shown by the 1920 census to be 4.9 per 
cent. illiterate, and the United States 6 per cent, 

Yale University, at New Haven, founded in 1701, 
has grown to be a world-famed institution, with 
5.000 students. Wesleyan University at Middle- 
Lorriclar"ach Gourde Coucse tee Wows, 

mnecticu ‘ollege. fol 
Hartford, and Co eg! rr out 270,000 
are enrolled in the public schools, or about 27 for 
each 108 of population. = 
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ash-— 
id out 
sing 
Major 
and piling o 
riots, artillery could rake the city, a! ote 
panei icra be difficult if the diagonals were 
made very e.. : 3 ay: ‘i 
The Capitol with {ts white dome dominates the ~ 
city. The Mall, to be flanked in the future by 
administrative buildings beyond the Smithsonian © 
Altantic a Institute and the National Museum, runs west- 
~~ the’ west by. Maryland, and Pennsylyania. Tt is 110°}. ward to the lofty “Was 
5° miles otig” with: an extreme preadth .of 35 miles, 


*** 102.9 to sq. m. 
|. $625,765,000 


in farms, and 653,052 improved, with corn and 
wheat the chief products, and also much fruit and 
tomatoes, Delaware being the second State in tomate 
packing, and famous for its peach crop. _ Its flat, 
alluvial soils, practically unbroken, yielded, Census 
of 1920, $23,058,906, or almost exactly $100 per 
capita for the 223,000 of population.. Oysters and 
fish are taken extensively. 

Relative to the size and population, Delaware has 
Jarge manufacturing interests. Wilmington, at the 
northern tip of the State, near Philadelphia, with 
119,888 persons, about one-half the population, has 
most of the industries. Leather and knitting lead. 
The large parent plant of the duPont powder works 
jg in the valley of the Brandywine. 

The census of manufactures, 1925, reported 419 
establishments with 20,704 employees, earnin: $25,- 
072,302, and with an output valued at $125, 6,332 
($123,951,304 in 1923 and $86,756,312 in 1921). 

Wilmington is the chief port, ship traffic passing 
up the Delaware River. A Government canal con- 
nects Delaware and Chesapeake Bays and was con- 
verted im 1927 into a sea-level canal. A conerete 
motor highway completing a trunk line through the 
State was built at a cost of nearly $4,000,000 by 
Gen. T. Coleman duPont as a gift to the State. 

Railway mileage, 1927, was 332. 

‘About 38,006 attend the public and other schools, 
and the percentage of illiteracy for the State was, 
in the 1920 census, 5.9; native white, 1.8, and 19.1 
for the Negro, who totals 15 per cent. of the whole 
population. Educational progress is being made 
as proved by the 1910 illiteracy percentage, 8.1 
reduced materially by 1920. Ability to read and 
write are requisites for voting. 

Delaware is the only State to retain the whip- 
ping post as a punishment for criminals. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Temple, the Freer_Art Gallery and the Episco al = 
Cathedral of St. Peter and St. ‘aul now being 
built on Mount St. Alban. ‘ 

‘Across the Potomac, reached by the new Ker 
Memorial Bridge (1,452 feet.long), is the Ar ton” 
National Cemetery. Here is chapel and open-air — 
marble amphitheatre seating 5,000, and the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier. 

Washington streets are well shaded. Rock Creek 
Park is noted for its natural beauties. The Zoo- 
logical Garden and the Botanical Garden are also 


famous. 

Many wealthy Americans in late years have erected 
palatial dwellings in Washington, and there are many ~ 
fine country estates nearby, with desirable subur- 
ban centres on all sides. The Census of 31920 re- 
turned 204 farms in the District. 

The census of manufactures, 1925, reported 538 
establishments with 9,753 employees a 315, 
320,067, and an output valued at $83,576,826 ($71.-. 
700,075 in 1923). ting was the leading industry” 
with an output valued at $20,996,472. 

Fducationally, the District of Columbia is far 
advanced. The higher institutions are Georgetown 
University (Catholic), George Washington t 
versity, the Catholic’ University_of America, the 
National Methodist University, Howard University 
for Negroes, and two normal schools for the train 
— of teachers. 2 

Ni in the District is low at 2.8 for all 


Area, square MUS... 66 eevee TO. eer 19th tn rank | Dative white, 3-10ths of one per cent., Negro, 8. 
Population, Si ih eae §gt.b71.... 42d in rank |The Negro population is 25 per cent. ‘ot the total. 
Population, 1928 (est.).....652,000. . .788.5 to sg. m. About 6 per cent. are foreign-born. 

Wealth, 1923 (Census est.).......0+5-+ '$1,697,270,000 | _ In addition to the great Library of © 


The District of Columbia is the seat of the Federal 
Government of the United States. Its area was 
originally 100 square miles taken from the sov- 
ereignty of Maryland and Virginia, Virginia's por- 
tion south from the Potomac in 1846 was ceded back 
to that State. It lies on the west central edge of 
Maryland on the Potomac River, opposite Virginia. 
Tt’ is in the South Atlantic group. The District is 
co-terminous with the City of Washington. 

Almost the entire activity is governmental, there 
being about 65,000 clvil service employees in the 
city. Industrial interest 1s mostly output for local 
consumption. Navigation is carried on via the 
Potomac River, which is a branch of Chesapeake 
Bay. ‘The river was naturally capable of accom~ 
modating large vessels, and has been improved in 
depth and otherwise, so that heavy war or com- 
mercial craft may pass. Washington is the chief 
railway stopping point en route between North and 
South. The Union Station in Washington is one 
of the most efficient in the world for passenger trans- 

rtation handling, also one of the finest archi- 

cturally. Railroad mileage, 1927, was 36. 

' The distinctive feature of the city municipally 
fs the fact that the government is by the Congress 
Girectly as to legislation, and by Executive Com- 
missioners, named by the President of the United 
States, confirmed by the Senate. Each House 
of the Congress has a Committee on District of 
Columbia, and taxation current and for improyve- 
ments is chiefly borne by the tax payers of the 
district. The district stood sixteenth in the list of 
States In payment of income taxes in 1923, and 
first in percentage (15.92) of those filing returns 
to the population; and of per capita net income 


cep ($597.99). 
e residents have no vote in munici m 
in the district but retain their State Se Raeiee ead 
ign py bore on ee 1 

i uly, the distinctive feature is the st 
town Panmins done there by Major Pierre fintant, 


congress, there 
are in the departments and institutions of the city 
about 200 special libraries of great diversity @ 


value. 
FLORIDA. 
Area, square miles . . C 


Popuiation, 1920....... 
Pop., 1925 (State Census) .1 
Population, 1928 (est.) . . f . me 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) .......-+-+ 82,440,491 ,00 
Florida, a South Atlantic State, discovered Baste 
Sunday, March 27, 1513, by the Spaniard, Ponce 
Leon, in his search for the “fountain of perpetua 
youth,” is the southeasternmost point of the Unite 
States, bounded on the north by Georgia a 
Alabama, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on t 
south by the Straits of Florida, and_on the west i 
the Gulf of Mexico. Its coast line is 3,751 miles. _ 
Florida is of coral formation, with no high elevé 
tions, and in the southern part are vast swam: 
the Everglades, which are being drained and pete 
with roads to make available large potential agricu 
Eg! Sita of asst enue ws Sal 
927, ac’ of which one-quarter own 
the State and is valued at $105.000,000 el 
Less than 1 per cent. of the area is 
from it comes about one-third the Sea 
Bhat Sees Fae alae ot produ Ie 925 
i value of produ 
$14,110,363. Employees pein ote 10,890. = 
Coastwise, the vegetation is sub-tropical and. 
the interior is a coniferous tree-clad, sandy regi 
where citrus fruits have been developed h : 
The sub-tropical products prevail in fruits whi 
in 1925 were valued at. $51,400,000, and vegetabl 
$33,500,000, while the staple crops ‘brought $2 
acres were in farms 


AD of wi 
natural deposits of, atic rock, whence. 
mally, preswar, Plone “than 1,000,008. tons. = 


exported for foreign use as land fertilizer, and much 
* was used domestically. t produced 3,064,441 
fong tons worth $9.000.000 in 1926. 

The census of manufactures, 1925, reported 1863 
+ ®stablishments with 66,204 employees earning $65,- 

» 780,109 and an output valued at $267,009,159 ($185,- 

408,730 in 1923, and $145,820,579 in 1921). The 
{amber and timber industry, including planing mill 
products, had an output valued at $64,346,386: 
Cigars and cigarettes, $40,488,308, ($35,958,350 in 
1923, and $30,455,445 in 1921), There were 333 fac- 
tories making 650,244,666 cigars and 3,134,105 
cigarettes. 

Phe State is penetrated by several rivers, chief 
of which is the St. John, up which steamers ply for 
150 miles. It has 30,000 lakes. 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 5,452. 

Florida is the resort of very large numbers of 
winter tourists, who spent, it is estimated, $250,- 
000,000 in the winter of 1924-25. 

The State Census of 1925 showed that 68% of 
the population was white. 

The illiteracy reported in the 1920 census was 
9.6 per cent., against 13.8 in 1910, indicating re- 
markable progress in popular education. Native 
white illiteracy was 2.9, and of Negroes, 21.5. Public 
school -enrolment -was 196,405, and there are the 
' John B. Stetson University at De Land, the Uni- 
versity of Florida at Gainesville, Rollins College 
@t Winter Park, and the State College for Women 
at the capital, Tallahassee. 

Expenditure for public schools in 1926 was 
330.039.478. 

Florida experienced a great boom in 1925-26. 
Tt is estimated 000,000 was spent In 1925 in 
Duilding; $50,000,000 in new railway trackage and 
equipment; $7,500,000 in making 286 miles of new 
State highways; and gross banking resources more 
than doubled, reachi $943,272,977 on Dec. 31, 
1925. The hurricane of Sept. 18, 1926, which swept 
the East Coast ki'led 372, injured 6,281, made 17,884 
families temporarily homeless and caused a property 
Le of about $80,000,000, brought asevere de- 

- pression. 


, The tropical hurricane that struck Florida Sept. 
“16-17, 1928; between Fort Lauderdale and West 
Palm Beach, causing great property damage there, 


also flooded the Lake Okeechobes district where the 
joss of life as estimated by the Red Cross was over 
2,000,. with 15,000 made destitute. The property 
loss exceeded $25,000,000. 
- The State constitution prohibits the levying of 
income or inheritance taxes. 


: CEORCIA, 
square miles. ......-- 59,265...... 20th tn rank 
abe ton, 1920... 12,895,832... 2. 118th in rank 
Population, 1928 (est.) ...3,203,000 .54.0 to sq. ™m. 
| Wealth, 1928 (Census est.)............ $3,896,759,000 


Georgia, of the South Atlantic group was one of 
the Thirteen Original States. It is bounded on the 
north by Tennessee, North Carolina and South 
Carolina, on the east by South Carolina and the 
' Atlantic, on the south by Florida, and on the west 


by Alabama. 
Agriculture is very important. Of the total of 
87,584,000 acres, 25,441,061 In 1920 were In farms, 
or 62.5 per cent.; and more than 13,000,000 actually 
- improved, or about 32 per cent. 
~ All crops, Censtis of 1920, were valued at $540,- 
613,626, of which $69,720,000 was for cotton in 
1,681,907 bales from 4,720,498 acres, Georgia then 
was the second cotton State, but tn 1927 she had 
dropped to fourth with 1,100,000 bales from 3,412,000 
acres. Crops are various—cotton, corn, oats, wheat, 
sugar cane: corn, the most important cereal, with 
41,676,000 bushels produced in 1925. 
' The acreage devoted to tobacco was 51,900 in 1926 
(67,000 in. 1925) the yleld being 32,963,000 pounds 
tn 1926 (48, ,000 in. 1925). Peanuts yielded 
110,775, pounds from 211,000 acres. 
Manufacturing has, however, passed agriculture 
{nm relative importance, a8 water power abounds. 
The census ee REP see spo pee gare 
hments with employees ea: $99,- 
Bn Valued at $648,852,294 ($604,- 
566 in 1921). 
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iron, manganese, gold and silyer, not yet highly 
developed, and fisheries of oysters and other sheli- 
fish are considerable. 

Transportation is highly developed, with abun- 
dant rail lines and large ocean shipping in and out 
from Savannah, chief port. Vessels up to 32 feet 
draft are accommodated at high tide across the 
bar, and 26 feet at all times. 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 6,979. 

Negro population is 42 per cent. 


of the total, 
bringing up the 


perpantage of illiteracy. for the 
whole State to 15.3, that of native white being 5.4 
and of Negroes 29.1. . literacy percentage in 1910 
Was 20.7. Of 2,895,832 . population, there - were, 
Census of 1920, 570,000 attending school, Ex- 
penditure for public schools in 1926 was $17,357,622. 

The Georgia School of ‘rechnology, with 2,000 
students, and the University of Georgia are the 
largest institutions for higher education. 

Atlanta, chief city and capital, is accounted one 
of the progressive cities of the South, and natlon- 
ally holds high place in banking strength. - 

The lumber cut, mostly pine, 1926, was 1,145,489, 
000 feet, although production, as in most of the 
Southern States, is due soon to diminish to negligible 
quantities for exportation owing to the enormous 
areas of the originally large forested lands having 
been cut over. Naval stores production in 1925 were 
valued at $17,966,970. 

Okefonokee Swamp, in the southeastern corner, 
400,000 acres, is, like the Everglades of South Fior- 
ida, potentiaily rich for agriculture when drained. 


IDAHO. i 
Area, square miles ........+88,888...6% 12th in rank 
Population, 1920.......... 431,866......48d tn rank 
Population, 1928 (est.).....646,000..... 6.6 lo sq. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.).....02.050- $1,633,961,000 


Idaho, of the mountain group, is situate west of 
the Rockies in the Pacific Coast region, bounded 
on the north by British Columbla and Montana, 
on the east by Montana and Wyoming, on the 
south by Utah and Nevada, and on the west by 
Oregon and Washington. 

Its topography is mountainous, with broad level 
plateaus. It classes as of the irrigation States 
agriculturally, the lands when watered being ex- 
eeedingly productive, fruit raising having been 
highly developed. Most of the plains lands which 
have not been reclaimed by irrigation remain un- 
productive, with considerable livestock thereon. 

The Rocky Mountains form the northeastern . 
boundary from the Yellowstone Park continued 
by the Bitter Root and Coeur d'Alene to Cabinet 
thence the line goes due north to Canada. All 
the drainage is west chiefly by the Snake River 
to the Columbia. Mount Hyndman, 12,078 feet, 
in the Sawtooth Range in Central Idaho is the 
highest peak. The Snake River rising in wi fete 
flows through southern part of Idaho and nort! 
for 200 miles forms part of the western boundary 
between Idaho and Oregon and Washington. Ita 
course is marked by many falls. The Salmon River, 
a tributary in the middle of the State, is navigable 
for flatboats for 400 miles and through one of 
the longest canyons in the world and one filled 
with game. ; 

The climate 1s dry and stimulating, warm in 
summer and cold in winter. | 

Idaho is undeveloped, having large mineral re- 
sources, and much land yet to be covered with 
irrigation waters. The Federal Reclamation Service 
has already built several important irrigation proj- 
ects, in addition to many private projects. 

Mineral production in 1926 was valued at $31,- 
752,821 ($31,611,166 in 1925) of which lead was 
136,490 short tons valued at $21,838,417, and zinc 
26,307 short tons valued at $3,946,102, Gold produc- 
tion was: 1927, $314,400; 1926, $261,300; 1925, $431,- 
771; silver, 1927, $5,062,527; 1926, $4,719,714; 1925, 
$5,373,947; and copper (smelter output) 1927 1,811,- 
103 pounds; 1926, 1,171,262; 1925, 3,144,064. 

The value of the agricultural yields, Census of 
1920, was $126,495,111, there being thirty States 
that exceed it. Of the total of 60,000,000 acres, 
there were 42,106 farms, census of 1920, comprisin 
8,375,873 acres, of which 3,266,386 were irrigated, 
Varied crops were raised, wheat, 27,079,000 bushels; 
oats, 7,740,000; barley, 2,784,000; potatoes, hay, 
all sorts of vegétables. 

The livestock industry is very great, the wool clip 
alone in 1920 being 21,702,000 pounds; sheep, cattle 
and horses abounding, cattle numbering 642,000. 

Normally, almost a billion feet of lumber are cut, 
The forest wealth is large; white and jh ane pine, 
lareh, white fir and cedar supply activity to many 
milis. It is claimed that the sawmill at Potlach, 
Idaho, cutting 750,000 feet daily, is the largest in 
the pel Idaho pine is famous for ship and yacht 
masts. 


. 
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~ 431,866; or one for each four es Higher insti- 


rolling milis 24,870 employees, output: $218,881,666; 
other forgings output $22,539,972; agree im- 
, out epee tpi 
apparatus supplies, 35,465 
employees, output 337,301,784; engines and. water- 
wheels, output $38,295,539; steves output, $33,156,- 
330: structural and ornamental iron work (not made 
in rolling-mills) cutput, $57,814,380; instruments, 
professional and scientific, output $27,499,820. 
Printing and ele HY pook and job, had 1,125 
establishments with 24,5 5 employees and tp 
valued at $154,216,947; pores 
875 establishments with 10,287 employees and out- 
put valued at $51,207,220. Furniture output was 
ware at $109,230,867 from 355 factories with 19,136 
employees. : 
Men's clothing output was valued at $135,259,731, 


708,725, and an output valued at $96,989,661 ($87,- 
428,909, in 1923 and $57,067,462 in 1921). Lumber- 


t 
$40,131,950 ($32,478,927 in 1923 and $17,913,537 i 


1921). 
$10,974,381 ($4,838,884 in 1923). 
“Railroad mileage 1927, was 2.915. 


Honal institutions show an unusas lly large proportion 
In school—105,000 of the total State population of 


tutions are the University of i 
College of Idaho at Caldwell, and State normal 
xehools at Lewiston and Albion. ’ 
Forty square miles, 150 miles southwest of Yellow- 
stone Park, of a newly discovered volcanic field with 
63 extinct craters and brilliantly colored frozen lava 
flows, was set aside May 2, 1924 as a National Monu- 


output of other clothing artic including boots and 
shoes $66,366,813 and millinery $29,503,009. 

The output of motor vehicles and parts was valued 
at $111,925,209; of confectionery, $61,783,444; of 
corn syrups, corn oil and starch, $84,242,013; of flour 


ment, “Craters of the Moon.” Forty-one square | and feed, $74,051,129; leather, $34,422,056; lumber 

miles were added July 23, 1928. products, $68,770,336; pianos $25,112,545; paints and 

varnishes $81,630,475; and paper and wood pulp, 

ILLINOIS. ee lagi ees ann wank 

Ape, SQUATE MILES... -- ++ 66,664. 23d in rank 3 ‘on pr juction Was: 3,466,203 long tons: 
population, eit 6,185,280. Jr in rank | 1926, 3,626,330; 1925, 3,604,259. 

Poputation, 1928 (est.). . 7,396,000. 130.5 10 Sd. 1 | ta everything - Simos and to ap pee - ne 

22, 232,79: z . * =H 

Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) ..--+-++-- £22,232,794,000 | + Hts and livestock. fag we a Pag et 


WMinois, the third most populous State of the 
Union, lies in the East North Central group, its 
northeastern corner touching Lake Michigan, - the 
Mississippi River flowing along its western boundary 
line, the Ohio River along its southern end, and is 
bounded on the north by Wisconsin, on the east by 
Indiana, on the south by Kentucky and Missouri 
and on the west by Missouri and Iowa. It is in- 
tensely industrial, agricultural, mining, and fore- 
most in water aud rail transportation. 

Wiinois is almost uniformly level, being situate 
in @ glacial moraine, and is alluvial in all parts, 
with a climate such as prevails in the whole of the 
Middle West. It is so level that a railway possesses 
one precisely straight line 100 miles long in which 
scarcely a dirt cut was necessary—a vast prairie, 
once largely wooded, now with but 10 per cent. 0 

cover, With the exception of Towa, no other 
State has so large a proportion of lands susceptible 
oft cultivation. 

Tt is provided with remarkable mileage of river- 
ways, the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the Wabash, 
which skirts the southeastern corner. The Illinois 
River is the principal intrastate river. An artificial 
waterway is the Important Chicago Drainage Canal, 
40 miles trom Chicago on Lake Michigan to Joliet 
en the MWinols River, a unique engineering device 
which supplies drainage out from the flat lake-coastal 
district around the city and the Chieago River, and 
really reverses the natural tendency to drain into 
Lake Michigan. Pventually, the canal will be ex- 
tended by improving the Ilnois River to the Missis- 
sippi, giving Chicago navigation from “the Lakes 
to the Guilt” of Mexico. 

‘Fraffic on the Great Lakes to and from Chicago 
(population, estd., July 1, 1928, 3,315,400), the 
second most populous ¢ity in the country, is at- 
taining immense pro! ortions, in general cargo as 
well ss in ore brought from the Minnesota, Wis- 
eonsin and Michigan mines~ to the great works 
of the United States Steel Corporation in Gary, 
Indiana, a suburb of Chicago. 

Although second to Texas, which haé 16,151 miles, 
Miinois, in 1927, with 11,994 miles of eee the 


corn production as 301,000,000 bushels, nearly 10 per 
cent. of the national crop; wheat, 65,675,000; oats. 
123,960,000; and immense output of other crops. 
The Chicago Board of Trade is the principal grain 


put. Coal output in 1926 was 69,366,923 short tons 
valued at $148,604,000; ae in 1925, gett tons 
w 


put in 1927 was but 45,408. 000 tons. The output of 
petroleum in 1927 was 7,024,000 barrels; 1926, 


rominent 
sities are the University of Illinois = Uibenn, 11,083 
students; the University of Chicago iondowed with 


12,745; Northwestern Gniversity at, Evanston, 8,010: 

ry ola versity at C 0, 3, ; Jam } 
Oi iols iixe a4 pe enn Ska pes: 
n shows 3- er cent. 0: t 

1920, native white, 8-10 of 1 per cent., Tereign bores 

11 per cent., and Negey ot whom there has been «— 
influx induced by the late war demand 


82; fo 2 : 
135) foreign, 18.6; ro, 2.8. Chicago is the 


city in the world, with three large rks already 
developed, connected by a wide -boulevatd along 


- the whole out by some of the greatest ct 
heaviest railway transport tonnage in the United and & chy 
States, Chicago being the greatest railway centre pau landscape srohitects 1n the warp. 
in the world. INDIANA 

Tilinois has 237,181 farms with 31,974,775 acres, pir ; 
and yet the industrial interest of Tlinois far exceeds Area, square miles. ....-- - an +++. 37th tn rank 
ita agricultural, ‘The 1920 census gave the State Population, 1 ,390......11th tn rank 


$864,737,833 value of all crops, and $3,250,000,000 

value of manufactured products. Were the products 

of the Gary works included, as Sconoralealty they 

should be, the value would be vastly more; while 

for the same reason, the immense Standard Oil 

and other steel working industries of the East 
di 


Population, 1908 (est.) % 196 000 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) gna Pot 788, ta 
Indiana, in the East North Central region, touches 
Lake Michigan at the northwestern corner of. the 
State and ig bounded on the north by Michigan, or 
the east by Ohio aud Kentucky, on the south by 
Kentucky, and on the west by Illinois. The Ohi« 
Laid ee in navigation, skirts the entir 
southern side, and the Wabash River, also 
pCR pee reg ec 
t ou ; 
680 miles og ae navigable. BO eae 
n general, Indiana occupies a fairly level - 
ne and was = =) te aoratee a Th Pa 
and rather cold in winter. sagly 4 : et besa 
Transportation is heavy, with 7,187 miles of rail 


The census of manufactures, 1925, reported 14,117 
establishments with 622,368 employees earni $897,~- 
970,455 and an output valued at $5 321. 837,866 
($5 004,695,552 in 1923 and $3,705,379,662 in 1921), 
Chief in value of output was slaughtering and meat 
products (wholesale), 78 plants with 30,23 employees 
tarning $41,466,776, output $680,591,940 ($606,520,- 
£53 in 1928 and $527,508,610 in 1921). Iron and 
fieel products which the census splits into many 
rlnesifications include 6 blast furnaces, 2,470 em- 
ployees, output $27,499,820; steel works and 


and women’s clothing at $65,298,759 with a heavy — \ 


ehh xa tachi 


o> tas Pi 


4 


* 
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2,000 students; Indiana U: 


_- native whi 
-. tion; for 


~ development. 
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. Immense-tonnage moves riverwise on the 


Ohio and Wabash, and also enormous tonnage 


. enters Jeaves the Lake Michigan ports of 
Whiting, Standard Oil town; Indiana Harbo. and 
Gary -(United States Steel Corporation city), in iron 
ore, steel products, cerea's and coal. Electric 
eernan sraitic is e. pede the country. 

ns of manufactures, 1925, reported 4,772 
establishments with 280,854 employees earning $265, - 
003,314 and an output valued at $2,125,023,109 
! ($2,028,291,592 in 1923 and $1,377,772,071 in 1921). 
The lead industry was steel works and rolling 
mills, 23, with 27,756 employees and an- output 
vanes at $276,228,174 ($245,963,929 in 1923 
and $139,046,288 in 1921). The output of motor 
vehicles and parts was valued at $233,589,S13: elee- 


~ trical machinery $77,555,648; blast furnaces $67,- 


008,451; slavghtering and wholesale meat packing, 
$91,988,643; glass, $36,199,554; and furniture, $S0,- 
687,630. The output of the railroad car building and 
repair shops is very large. Dairy products totaled 
$30,231,115. 

The 1920 census showed the value of all crops 
to be $497,229,719, with corn leading—169,848,000 
bushels—about 5 per cent. of the nationa crop; 
Oats, 45,072,000; wheat, 24,144,000; and all other 
temperate zone products, including fruits and 


‘ivestock, generously represented. Farms num- 
bered 205,1 The mining product was valued at 
$59,926,558. 


Eyansville, on the Ohio River, is the largest 
hardwood market in the country, selling not only 
the heavy State cut from hardwood forests of vast 
Value, which formerly covered much of the State, 
al piso handling immense output from Southern 
forests. 

. Indiana ranks sixth in coal production, bituminous 
and cannel—a very fine fuel for fireplaces—with 
23,186,000 short tons valued at 345,889,000 in 1926 
and 21,224,966 tons valued at $62,884,000 in 1925. 
The output in 1927, owing to the strike, was 17,- 

99,000. Petroleum production in 1927 was 852,000 

rrels; 1926, 808,000. 

The State has, in seven counties, more than 
45,000,000,000 tons of accessible oil shale and the 
Federal Government has withdrawn 52,000 acres 


- of oil lands from entry. 


educational institutions of 
at Greencastle, with 
versity at Bloomington, 
_ 6,600; University of Notre Dame, Catholic, at 
South Bend, 2,600; Purdue University at Lafayette, 
3,200. The public schools enroll 575,000 pupils, 
illiteracy is low at 2.2 per cent., Census of 1920, 
1.3; foreign-born white, 11.8; Negro 
9.5; native whites being 91.8 per cent. o1 the popula- 
born, 5.9; Negro, 2.2. A racial phase 
was the influx of many Germans at the time of the 
m revolutionary movements of the last 
century, the result being that now from Fort Wayne 
southward the German population is predominant 
in many. districts numerically and socially. That 
ly thrifty 


Indiana has four 
Pauw. Universit 


of the population has always been exceed- 
; and dependable economically, and 
aided much in the late remarkable industrial 


’ ¥or the last four decades the centre of population 
_of the United States has been in the southern part 


_ of Indiana, moving very slowly west. 


IOWA, 
Z ore Sa nis 2 OO ALT oa. on LN TaN 
Been en. oon “6 post woe - 16th in rank 
Pop., 1926 (State census) .2,419,927....43.1 to sq. m. 
Population, 1928 (est.) ...2,428,000... .43.2 to sq. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census €St.).....+..++ $10,611,682,000 
Towa lies in the West North Central part of the 
Middie West, bounded on the north by Minnesota, 
on the east by Wisconsin and Illinois, on the south 
by Missouri, and on the west by Nebraska and 
South Dakota. The Mississippi River flows along 
the entire eastern boundary line, and the Missouri 
River along three-fourths of a yeren eee ae 
one nt of elevation be’ 
Pri Tek hore the ween. Hows claims the largest 


propo. 
~ and prov 


. with 
ushels. 
animals 


429 


taised in the temperate zone abundant, and dairy 
and poultry outputs likewise enormous. 

Fruit interests are confined mostly to the smaller 
varieties, and garden truck js heavily cultivated, 

The farms number 213,439, averaging 156.8 acres 
and 134 actually improved. Iowa is the strongest 
centre of the late agricultural movement which 
resulted in the rapid development of the American 
Farm Bureau Federstion, the President? James 
Riley Howard, being an fowan, and agrarian tn- 
fluence dominates the State. Iowa has the largest 
ratio of automobiles, per capita, of, all States, the 
farmer-owner. prevailing, y Fam? pipiens 

Transportation. is highly ‘developed; jyith’ rail- 
ways literally ribbing the State, for -Vast.through, 
as well as. immense toca, tonnage. River tonnage 
on the Mississippi moves in vast volume, with much 
on the Missouri. Railroad mileage 1927, was 9,814. 
Coal underlies about 19,000 square miles, the output, 
1926, was 4,625,487 short tons; and 1927, 2,526,000 
tons, and lead is found in the northeastern part, and 
the quarry output is heavy. 

The census of manufactures, 1925, reported 3,270 
establishments with 74,976 employees earning $92,- 
232,591 and an output valued at $757,771,477 ($685,~ 
276,088 in 1923 and $521,446,176 in 1921). The chief 
industry was slaughtering and meat packing, the 23 
packing houses having 7,752 employees and an output 
valued at $213,741,084. Dairy products were valued 


at $78,110,309, and corn syrup and starch at $22,- | 


600,279. f 
Iowa leads all States in literacy. Only 1.1 per 
cent., Census of 1920, are illiterate, the percentage 
of native whites being 5-10ths of 1 per cent,, of 
foreign-born whites. 4.9, and of Negro, 8.1. The State 
a large percentage of native-born whites—89.8. 
There are about 600,000 persons at school in 
Iowa, or one for each four of the population The 
public school system is highiy advanced, in method 
and provision for the people of all classes. 

The College of Agriculture at Ames is claimed 
to be the leading institution of that character in the 
country. It has 4,800 students, and has pursued 
scientific investigation along all lines that appertain 
to agrarian interests, with much original research, 
and development of methods for crop and animal 

roduction and care. The University of Iowa at 
owa City has 7,500 matriculated. * 

A signal enterprise is the utilization of vast 
electrical power in the Mississippi River at Keokuk, 
where a remarkable dam has been built. 

The diffusion of prosperity is indicated, Census of 
1920, by the $391,505, deposits in savings banks 
by 905,970 persons, averaging $432.14 per account 
or almost one account for each two and a half persons. 


KANSAS. 
Area, square miles... ...+.-- 82,158......13th in rank 
Population, 1920...... + 1,769,257......24th In rank 
Pop. 19265 (State Census) .1,812,986. . 22.1 to sq.m. 
Population, 1928 (est.). ..1,836,000....22.3 to sq. m, 
Wealth, 1923 (Census €st.)..........-86,264,058,000 


Kansas, a West North Central State, in almost 
the exact geographical centre of the United States, 
is bounded on the north by Nebraska, on the east 
by Missouri, on the south by Oklahoma, and on 
the west by Colorado. It is varied in topography, 


with prairies extending westward, where elevations - 


of 4,000 feet are found, There Is heavy forest 
cover in the eastern half, much hardwood, black 
walnut abounding. The climate is severe in winter 
and warm in summer, but constantly modified by 
the prevalent winds. The Missouri River skirts 
the northeastern side for 150 miles, giving naviga- 
ion to St. Joseph, Atchison, Leavenworth and 
Kansas City, the only other considerable rivers 
being the Arkansas and the Kansas, 

Railway traffic is mostly cast and west, and several 
of the largest systems have lines, with liberal pro- 
vision for branch service, to care for the heavy 
through traffic and the large State production, 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 9,494. 

Kansas is essentially agricultural, although 
natural mineral wealth adds heavily to production. 
The Census of 1920 gives $588,923,248 as value of 
all crops, livestock products not included. 

The totel acres in the State are 52,581,120, of 
which by. the 1920 census there were 45,425,179 in 
165,286 farms, averaging 275 acres each, with a 
total value of $2,830,063,918 for land and buildings. 

¥or the fast twenty years Kansas has averaged 
119,256,179 bushels of corn, and 93,881,169 bushels 
of wheat per year, but in the last ten years these 
erops have been reversed and the State has averaged 
111,532,943 bushels of wheat, and 84,890,994 
bushels of corn per year. For the crop of 1923 
Kansas sowed more than half its total of plough land 
to wheat alone, and used more bushels for seed 
than the total wheat yield of twenty-three other 
States. There were thirty-seven other States which 


ae 


not have as many acres in all kinds of crops 
nh : 
jn 1924 was 153,628,000 bushels 
i was 
131,007,817 bushels valued. at $106,313,292. The 
fotal value of all crops, farm products and livestock 
$501,629,566. ; 
is marked with the most modern of 
in machinery. Cotton and tobacco 
grown to some extent, the climate and soil 
the further development 
thereof when economic conditions demand. 

Tn the western reaches of the valley ot the Arkan- 
gas River irrigation-is extensive and becoming more 
important (45,000 
for land increases in eho whole country. 
above 


Gucing States in the Union. 
cattle received at the Kansas 
come from Kansas, and Kansas 
largest livestock market in the world. 

Kansas, in 1927, had more passenger automobiles 
(431,810) and motor trucks (52,688) than milk- 
cows (467,983). 

The census 0 
establishments with 46,659 employees ea 


in 1927 (due to the strike) 2,517,000 tons. Petroleum 
production in 1927 was 40,740,000 barrels and natural 
M. cubic feet. 
products are zinc, jead and salt. 

ich for 20 years had outlawed cigarettes, 


ence) 
prohibits all cigarette advertising. 

Kansas has only 1.6 per cent. of illiteracy, that of 
the native whites being 6-10ths of 1 per cent.; of 
‘foreign-born whites, 10.5; and of the Negroes, 8.8: 
the Kansas colored man having advanced far along 
the roadway toward normal literacy. The attendance 
at all educational institutions is more than 400,000, 
or about one for each four persons. 

The State supports the University of Kansas 
(4,000 students) and Agricultural College at~Man- 
hettan (4, 00). There are four large colleges. 

The giffusion of prosperity is to be judged by 


the fact that agricuitural, livestock, dairying, 

mineral and manufacturing annual production 

totals about $1,700,000,000, or about $2,180 for 

€nvh man, woman and child in the State. 
KENTUCKY. 

Ared, square MIUlES,... 00+ 40,598..... 86th tn rank 

Populaiton, 1920... . «8,416,630. ..... 16th tn rank 


Population, 1928 (est.) .. 2, 68,000....62 me. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census €8t.) ..-- 5-00 . $3,682,391 ,000 


Kentucky, grouped as East South Central, @ 
porder State between the North and South, is 
bounded on the north by Ilinols, Indiana and Ohio, 
on the east by West Virginia and Virginia, on the 
gouth by Tennessee, and on the west by Missouri, 
Vlnols and Indiana. The Mississippi River touches 
the westernmost tip, and the Ohio River forms the 
entire northern boundary, Navigable rivers flow past 
the State for a total distance of 813 miles. ‘he 
Appalachian Mountains cross the eastern end and 
many hills dot the tablelands, of which the famous 
Blue Grass region in the northern part, east from 
Louisville, is best known and most productive. 

Agriculturally, the State is very productive: 
$347,338,888 is given by the Census of 1920 as the 
value of all crops, which included the highest quan- 
tity of tobacco of all States, 467,500,000 pounds: 
and a most varied list of temperate zone products, 
shading off into those distinctly Southern. The 
corn crop in 1926 was 101,277,000 bushels. 

In 1926, 374,880,000 pounds of tobacco valued at 
$42,736,000 was grown on 426,000 acres. 

Livestock interest is important, Kentucky horses 
having been for lo world famed, {ts thorough- 
breds not Deine excelled anywhere. Other domestic 
enmals apo i. .e a ae Feline ay « 

‘oal mined in. 626, tons, an tro~ 
Jeun litted, 1927, 6,733,000 barrels. ty 

Forest wealth is great, coniferous and hardwood 

at ‘abounding, and normally yielding annually 


0,000,000. 
The census of manufactures, 1925, reported 1,864 
establishments with 76,520 employees earning $84,- 
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945,672 and ar output valued at $453,936,575 ($424,- 
811,405 in 1923 and $360.925,006 in 1921)... anu- 
of tobacco totaled , $30,319,651;. flour. and 
276, anc. steel works and rolling mills 
output was valued at SIR. 772.962. s 2,5 Fh 

Railroad mileage, 1927. was 4.005. , 

The illiteracy percentage 1s 8.4, that of native: 
whites being 7. of foreign-born 7.3, and of Negroes 
2i. The State publig. scheo! system enrolls about 
550,000, and four universities, 5,200. Expenditures 
for public schools in 1926 was $17,599,363. 

The. distinctive natural phenomenon is the 9,000 
square miles in Central Kentucky which is ribbed 
with underground passages and caves, chief of which 
is the Mammoth Cave, with its 150 miles of con- 
necting passages. now to be a National Park. 

In the old days befere Prohibition, Kentucky was 
famed for its whiskeys. Bourben County, at Paris, 
in the Blue Grass Tecton, having lent its name to 
the corn liquor formerity made and consumed in the 


States. 
bi la Bas has no bondeé indebtedness, 
LOUISIANA. 
Area, square milés....---- - 48,506. .6.5 30th tn rank 
Population, 1920 ....-- 1,798,609. .... 2% th rank 
Population, 1928 (est.) 1,950,000... .42.2 £0 SG. m- 


Wealth, 1923 (Census €si.}. «+--+ 
Louisiana, situate in the West South Central 
region, on the Gulf of Mexico, at she mouth of the 
Mississippi River. is bounded on the north by 
Arkansas and Mississippi, on the east by Mississipp! 
State and the Gulf. on the south by the Gulf, and 
on the west by Texas. it is practically all alluvial, 
built up from the silt brought down by the Missis- 
sippi River, which has thrust out a long point inte 
the Gulf as the southernmost part of the State. 

There are no hills of consequence, and much of, 
the lands are lower than the immediate banks of 
the great river, powerful levees being necessary td 
protect from constant overflow. As a consequence 
of the downwash of river sedimentary matter, the 
lands are naturally highly enriched, and subse- 
quent overflowing of the waters adds food values 
to the soil, as does the Nile in Egypt. 

The western part, immediately next. to Texas, 
shades off toward the Grier character oft climate 
and soils, the climate of Louisiana for the greater 
part being rather moist and very warm in summer, 
with little of winter cold. It is semi-tropical. 

The Sabine River bounds the State on the west, 
and with the Red River and the Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana has 4,794 miles of navigable waterways, much 
of it being on the large bayous in the south, 

The Mississippi ver has always largely deter- 
mined the character of New Orleans, chief -city, for 
there river traffic from earliest. days has been ex- 
tensive, and New Orleans has dominated the State 
economically. For some years after the Civil War 
of 1861-5, river traffic fell off, but is now being re 
vived, and is expected to grow to very heavy volume. 

New Orleans enened its new industrial canal to 
eet age on Feb. 6, 1923. It connects the Missts- 
sippi River and Lake Ponchartrain to the north, 
which is not a lake but an arm of the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Industrial Canal is 534 miles long, and makes 
available 96,000 acres of potential harbor sites to 
connect with the great ship locks, in addition to the 
many ot Me eee bag me ghd frontage. The canal 
was pal ‘or by the people of New Orl 
es eee x Orleans ae 

ake C es bas developed a deep water 
opened Nov. 30, 1926. br ‘s nares 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 4,868. : 

Agriculturally, Louisiana is prolifie—rice, cotton, 
sugar cane, Corn eco tropieat sorte, and Beis “ane 

ne is of all sub-tropical sorts, an 
produced largely. retin 
of 1920, was $231.506,000. 


Yhe sugar industry represents an investmen' y 
over $200,000,000 with am annual production mao : 


about 275,000 acres, formerly, of nore than - 
G00. This had been practically wiped ga 
mosai* disease ruined the cane. In 1922 a disease- 
resisting cane (P. O. J. 234) and with a higher sucrose 
content from the U. & Department of Agriculture 
proved so sttceessful that 400,000 tons of cane were 
harvested in 1927. The new cane averaged 20 tons 


to the acre. The acreage planted for the 1928 crop — 


was 150,000 all in the new canes, 


The cotton crop in 1926 wag 829,000 bales 
1,979,000 acres; and in ‘becaus ‘the 
545,000 bales from 1,560 So acter The | x re 


cut 


; si 
with 21,061,000 barrels, 


ur 
produced. There are more than 6,000 square miles — 


water cover suitable for the prop 
ters; the shrimp catch js very valual 
mercial fishing an important imdustry: 


The velue of all crops, Census — 


J 


market muskrat, opossum, raccoon, mink an 
furs 1 in great quant! ies. : < pie 
e census of manufactures, 1925, reported 1,742 
establishments with 88,058 employees earning $79,- 
762,794 and an output valued at $710,050,100 ($619,- 
$22,384 in 1923 and $479,099,889 in 1921). Lumber, 
tim and plan mill products were valued at 
$131,886,758; petroleum refining $166,611,627, and 
Cane sugar refining at $82,950,288. 

Foreign trade through the port of New Orleans’is 
large yess in 1926, exports $413,766,010; im- 

orts $238,805,253; 1927 (flood year), 

70,600,328; imports, $211,664,036. 

Lo in 1920, had the highest percentage, 
21.9, of iiteracy in the country; the percentage for 
native whites being -11.4; for foreign born whites, 
21.9; and for Negroes, 38.5. The percentage of 
Uilterates of school sage (10 to 15) decreased from 
24.5 in 1910 to 141 in 1920. Expenditure for 
public schools in 1926 was $19,741,168. 

There were in 1921, 355,000 €nrolled in the public 
schools of a population of more than_ 1,800,000, 
divided, two-thirds white and onethird Negro. 
Much of the population retains the original French 
biood, and considerable numbers the mixture of 
French and Spanish, which produced the Creoles. 
About 6,000 attend the colleges and universities, of 
which Tulane University (2,580 students), and 
oe. Louisiana State University (1,700) are the 

ers, 

New Orleans, the chief city, is a welcome resort 
for tourists in the winter, having picturesqueness 
and the Mavor of olden times, the annual Mardi 
Gras being the principal attraction. Much through 
passenger traffic flows through New Orleans to and 
from the Pacific Coast, railway and steamer facili- 
ties being well supplied. 


MAINE. 


exports, 


Area, square mties.. a OOO aawine 88th in rank 
. Popuiation, 1920... . 768,014 . 35th tn rank 
Population, 1928 ( 795,000... .24.0 to 8G. m. 
Wealth, 1928 (Census est.).........-. $2,006,531 ,000 


Maine, in New England, northeasternmost State, 
fs bounded on the north by Quebec, Canada, 
on the east by New Brunswick, Canada, and the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the south by the Atlantic, and 
on the west by New Hampshire and Quebec. 

It is naturally heavily wooded, mostly with conif- 
erous trees, is of broken topography, rising to moun- 
tainous elevations in the northwest, Mount Katahdin, 
| 56,273 feet, the highest, and slopes in broken form 

_ toward the coast, which is rugged, tortuous, pic- 
turesque and indented with many harbors. 

Its waters abound in fish, its forests in wild 
animals, and it has a climate rather intensely cold 
in winter but beneficent in summer, It has 2,465 
Jakes and twice as many rivers and streams com- 
rising one-tenth of its surface. The coastline is 
,486 miles Jong. It has 1,300 wooded islands, 
one Mount Desert of 60,000 acres, on which is 
Lafayette National Park and a notable summer 

lumbering, 


manufacturing, quarry- 
and fisheries are the chief industries. 

Of the 20,000,000 total land acres, about one- 
third is farming area, of which about two-thirds is 
improved. Potatoes form the-leading crop, the 

»-19 census showing 25,531,000 bushels worth 
$52,339,000. Hay is a large crop, and all vegetables 
and considerable small fruits are produced. ‘The 
value of all crops, 1920 census, was $100,152,324, 

Livestock and dairy products add to the wealth, 

the milk production coming in part to supply New 

- York City. 

In granite output it ranks third, Vermont and 

Massachusetts exceeding; it is first in feldspar. 
Lumber is the principal manufacturing product, 

the cut, Census of 1920, being 650,000,000 feet, 
spruce for wood pulp, hemlock, balsam, 

" ar, oak, maple, beech, ash, and basswood 

or linden. The paper pulp mills produce $70,000,- 

000 annually, and along the rivers are many water 

‘power motived textile, tanning, oilcloth, boots and 

ghoes, canning, flour and machinery works. 

_ The census as seatactares. ee eee ag 
‘establishments with 73, employees earn 379,- 

777,217 and an output valued at_$371,849,483 ($402,- 
a '840 in 1923 and: $339,561,543 in 1921. Paper, 

and wood pulp led in value $95,570,544, followed by 

woolen goods $40,002,294; worsted goods $24,920,- 

845; cotton goods $41,188,496; and boots and shoes 


$38,113,599. ; yo Pes 
y water is mostly coastwise, although 
= ferent by water The railroad mileage, 1927. 


yas 2,228. 

Wrraine js distinctively a pleasure resort, summer 
‘bringing many thousands of tourists and residents 
; the season, and the fall many hunters. — Lux- 
~ wurious hotels are maintained, and there are many 
ret , 7 
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Drivate lodges and summer homes, while many 
artists go to paint the beauties of the Mat s 
Praeteiten ee nens : parece 
‘ortland, e chief port, has a large steam 

tourist traffic, as well as extensive treight tonnage 
by water and by rail. 

Illiteracy Rewnage is 3.3, that of native whites 
1.6, and of foreign-born 11.1. Public schools en- 
roll about 170,000, and higher educational institu- 


tions rank well, notably Bowdoin Coll 
University of Maine, Colby and Bates, eke 
« MARYLAND.» | 
Area, square miles). 2.4. 1B; 307 0 “Hist in rank 
Population, 1920...) 2.0) 1,449,661..,,.. 28th in rank 
Population, 1928 (est.) . . 1,616,000. . 181.1 to.sq. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) >. ......... $3,990,730,000 


Maryland, a South Atlantic border State between 
the North and South, is bounded on the north by 
Pennsylvania, on the east by Delaware and the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the south and west by Virginia 
and West Virginia. It is penetrated from the south 
by Chesapeake Bay, a wide arm of the Atlantic, and 
an important channel of water-borne commerce 
which has made Baltimore a great seaport. The 
Potomac River flows along the south western bound- 
ary, also important in commerce. The topography 
is varied, low and flat in the portions toward the 
ocean, and rising to mountain levels in the western 
sections, Great Backbone Mountain, 3,400 feet, the 
highest. The State is distinctly separated by the 
bay into Eastern and Western shore parts, each 
having social and industrial individuality. The 
climate is warm, with mild, humid winters. . 

The Census of 1920 showed $109,683,574 as the 
value of the crops, principally corn, tobacco, wheat, 
oats, hay, fruits of all kinds grown in the south 
temperate zone, vegetables being produced heavily 
for the markets of the larger cities as far north ag 
New York. Products are varied and profitable on 
account of the proximity of big city markets. 

The mine output of coal in 1927 was 2,890,000 
short tons; and in 1926, 3,078,353 tons. Pig-iron 
production in 1927 was 845,564 long tons; and in 
1926, 791,637 tons. 

The census of manufactures, 1925 reported 3,184 
establishments with 125,787 employees earning $138,- 
590,634 and an output valued at $926,251,640 ($897,- 
469,275 in 1923 and $637,573,713 in 1921), The 
leading industry was men’s clothing, outer garments 
only, 221 factories having an output valued at $57,- 
705,043, shirts and furnishings added $25,161,064 and 
straw hats, $4,986,773. rie Eee and meat packing 
products were valued at $38,425,638, 

Transportation is highly developed, water and 
rail. Railroad mileage, 1927, was 1,448. Baltimore 
is one of the country’s principal ports, and is growing 
in importance much faster than the Nation’s whole 
volume increases. Water traffic coastwise is very 
heavy, and several substantial steamer lines also 
ply between Baltimore and foreign ports. Much of 
the product of the South comes through Paltimore, 
and that port gets a large share of the tonnage of the 
North and West. In 1926 the value of its exports 
was $129,044,945, and of imports $104,397,276; and 
in 1927, exports, $100,613,787, imports, 3106,848,262. 

Baltimore, on July 1, 1928, by estimate of the 
Census Bureau, had a population of 830,500. Its 
area was increased to 91 square miles on Jan. 1, 
1919, by the annexation of 60 square miles of terri- 
tory. which brought an increase of over 100,000 
population and of $124,884,455 in assessed valuation. 

The population is 17.9 per cent. Negro, and the 
percentage of illiteracy for the whole State is 5.6, 
The swiftness with which educational advantages 
for the masses is sweeping away illiteracy is shown 
by the figure of 5.6 for 1920, compared with 7.2 in 
1010. In the schools were more than 250,000, and 
the higher institutions are celebrated. Johns Hop- 
kins University, at Baltimore, is not excelled in any 
State or country for scholarship and breadth of 
scientific attainment. To its hospital go patients 
from ali parts of the world to consult eminent special- 
ists. There are other well-known higher institutions, 
Goucher College one of them. Expenditure for 
public schools in 1926 was $21,665,229. 

At Annapolis is the famous United States Naval 
Academy (see Index therefor). 

Along artistic lines there is high development, 
principal centres being Peabody Institute for Hdu- 
cation in Music, the Maryland Institute School of 
Art and Design, Walter’s Art Gallery, and others. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Area, SQUATE MILES. oe. 00s. 8,266. .665 44th tn rank 
Population. L9BO™ yeahacs 3,852,356.......6th in rank 
Pop., 1926 (State Census) .4,144,206.... 499.2 to sq. m. 
Population, 1928 (est.).. .. 4,290,000. ..609.0 to sg. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)....-..+++ $12,980,839,000 


‘in Minnesota. 
“matural resources and rapidly developing wealth, 


freight. 
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bids successfully for metropolitan repute and con- 


Stantly attracts newcomers from home and abroad. 
in summer time, the Mackinac Islands, Belle Island, 


Ausable and St. Mary’s River are popular resorts. 


MINNESOTA. 
Area, square miles. . - .84,682......11th in rank 
Population, 1920 ... 2,387,126......17th in rank 
Population, 1928 (est.) .. 2,722,000... .32.1 to sg. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)...........88,547,918,000 


Minnesota, of the West North Central, on the 
Canadian border line, is bounded on the north by 
Manitoba, and Ontario, on the east by Lake Superior 
and Wisconsin, on the south by Iowa, and on the 
west by the Dakotas. The Mississippi River rises 
It is a State of widely variant 


ts in general a tableland of rolling, timbered, prairies 
excepting in the western parts, where timber is 
seurce, and of rugged character In the northeast, 
where immense deposits of ore, high-grade Bessemer 
revailing, supply the steel concerns of Illinois, 
ennsylvania and Ohio. Its climate is not ex- 
cessively warm in summer, and is cold in winter 
time. There are about 10.000 lakes, many ex- 
eeedingly beautiful, that abound in fish, and are 
the resort of pleasure-seekers in the summer. 
Agriculturally, the State is rich, with $506,020,233 
as the value of all crops reported by the 1920 census; 
it has 178,478 tarms with a total acreage of 30,221,758; 


_ @ billion feet of lumber cut, irs Pots pine; 34,- 


593,000 tons of iron ore, worth $128,377,174, being 
61 per cent. of the national production, shipped 
e@astward by steamers on the Great Lakes. 

The census of manufactures, 1925, reported 3,888 
establishments with 100,614 employees earning $123,- 
767,442 and an ortprt valued at $1,101,855,641 

$956,270,230 in 1923 and $850,446,833 in 1921). The 
tate had 127 flour and feed mills with 3,943 em- 
ployees earning $5,387,522, and an output of $215,- 
637,578. Slaughtering and meat packing plants had 
@ product of $182,555,429; lumber and planing mill 
atone 2,289,009; paper and wood pulp, $20,- 
20,392 motor vehicles and parts, $40,480,273. The 


- output of dairy products, butter, cheese and con- 


ceeds and evaporated milk was valued at $123, 

The iron ore output in 1927 was 35,563,177 long 
tons, valued at $87,935,099; and in 1926, 40,961,361 
tons, $103,715,621. 

By adaptation, fruits have been made to thrive, 
until the crop is large of all kinds grown in the 
north temperate zone; while corn, in earlier years 

known, has by the same process been 


_ scarcely 
. brought to high value. 


The 1920 census reported the crop at 118,000,000 
bushels; wheat, once the chief crop, 37,710,000; 
oats, 90,000,000; with generous yields of all other 


cereals. 
Twenty-five years ago Minnesota ranked third 
in lumber output, but has fallen to eleventh place, 
although there remains an estimated 21,000,000,000 
feet of spruce in the forests, which is very valuable 
for paper woodpulp in these years of diminishing 
supply. 80 per cent. of the cut is white pine, which 


_ also is rapidly disappea 
Rai 


ring. 
jlroad mileage, 1927, was 8,787. 

Minnesota has béen especially fortunate in the 
heavy inflow of those European racial migrations 
from the northern countries whence come good 
farmers, Scandinavians in the majority, but with 


almost as many Germans; both nationalities settled 


im more or less clannish sections, but all helped 
to develop the State with great thrift and industry. 

In illiter the State is among the lowest, only 
1.8 per cent. unable to read and write, against 


es an average of 6. per cent. for the United States. 


The State claims one of the most efficient systems 
for popular education, with enrolment of about 
550,000 in all institutions out of a population of 
2,387,125. The University of Minnesota, upbuilt 
by its late President, Cyrus Northrop, has ciose to 


10,000 students and ranks among the greatest of 


the country, with smaller colleges such as Hamline 
University, St. Thomas, Macalester, Carleton, and 
® score of others scattered through the State, some 
supported by church denominations. 
rain trade control in Minneapolis is second 
t 


~~ The 
only font hat of the Chicago Board of Trade; and the 


water and rail shipping from and to Duluth, at the 
head of the Great akes: on Lake Superior’s western 
end, is immense in ores, coal, cereals, and general 
The Great Northern Railway Company 
mtains a fleet that traverses the lakes, and 
{nitiates shipments to and from ail parts of the 
world via the lake route. 8 
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MISSISSIPPI. 
Area, square miles. ........ 46,865......318t 4 
Population, 1920... 1,790,618... 284 tn rank 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)...... +++++82,177,690,000 


Mississippi, one of the States of the East South 
Central group, is bounded on the north by Tennessee, 
on the east by Alabama, on the south by..Louisiana 
and the Gulf of Mexico,.and on, the west.by Louis- 
iana and Arkansas; the Mississippi River: is::the 
western boundary line. “It is hilly but not rugged, 
and in general slopes downward to the great river 
and the Gulf shore. The climate and production are 
sub-tropical. The density of population in 1920 wag 
38.1 to the square mile. 

Agriculture is its chief interest. The 1920 census 
gave the value of all crops as $336,267,156, corn and 
cotton the main production. It was the second cotton 
State and produced in 1927, 1,304,000 bales of cotton 
valued at $137,350,000 from 3,338,000 acres. 

Other crops are rice, sugar cane, oats, wheat, hay; 
peanuts, potatoes, and every character of fruit 
grown in its zone. Apples, plunis, pears, apricots, 
melons, strawberries, peaches, and grapes grown in 
the western parts, with oranges, lemons, figs and 
olives in the Gulf coast sections. Nuts are abundant. 

Dairying is Increasing in importance, 

The census of manufactures, 1925, reported 1,705 
establishments with 55,171 employees earning $41, 
231,045, and an ontput valued at $200,453,028, 
($178,071,158 in 1923 and $114,084,861 in 1921). 
Lumber and timber and planing mill products were 
valued at $110,390,744, and gave employment to 
38,338 hands. There were 11 cotton mills with an 
output valved at $6,431,273, and 43 cottonseed oil 
gake aed meal mills had a product valued at $25,- 

The forest wealth is very great. Of the total of 
33,000,000 acres, about 11,000,000 is forested, yellow 
pine chiefly. There ils much of the fast erty 
hardwood. Lumber cut in 1925 was 3,127,678 M., ft. 

Transport is supplied by the rail lines and by the 
Mississippi River, on which traffic, lessening in the 
recent era of rapid rail development, is growing 
again to great relative importance. 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 4,170. 

The old plantation life prevails as unchanged as 
in any Southern State, with spacious mansion houses 
and large estates, the homes of the old-time aristoc- 
racy of the age of the Southern cavalier. 

The rate of illiteracy is high—17.2 per cent. on 
the average—owing to the large number of Negroes, 
who are 52.2 per cent. of the whole population. 
Native whites showed, Census of 1920, only 3.6 per 
cent. illiterate, but the Negroes 29.3. Rapid prog- 
ress in popular education is being made, the illiter- 
acy percentage in 1910 having been 22.4. Ex- 
penditure for public schools in 1926 was $12,599,596. 

Public sciool enrolment is about 600,000, more 
than half of which is colored. 

The state has the University of Mississippi (1,000 
students) and 13 other colleges, 1,000 consolidated 
high schools, and 52 agricultural high schools, 

Mississippi has the lowest death rate and the 
highest birthrate in the South and ranks third in the 
registration area. 


MISSOURI. 
Area, square miles.........69,420....,.18th in rank 
Population, 1920........ 3,404,056., 9h tn rank 
Population, 1928 (est.). ..3,523,000....60.7 to sq. m. 
Wealth, 1928. (Census est.) .. e+e. . --89,981,409,000 


Missouri, a West North Central border State, is 
bounded on the north by Iowa, on the east by 
Illinois, Kentucky and Tennessee, on the south by 
Arkansas, and on the west by Oklahoma, Kansas 


and Nebraska. 

The Mississippi River forms the entire eastern 
boundary line for 500 miles, and the Missouri 
River the northern half of the western line, cutting 
then through the State to confluence with the 
Mississippi at St. Louis. In all it has nearly 1,000 
miles of navigable waterways. 

Its topography is varied—upland table in the 
north and west, the Ozark Mountains in the centre 
and south, with low-lying river bottom areas 
the extreme southeast. Its climate is a compromise 
between the north temperate and sub-tropical. 

Economically, it partakes of the characteristics of 
both North and South, is strong agriculturally, 
timberwise, horticulturally, industrially, and in 
education. Farms number 263,004 with 34,774,679 
acres, All crops in 1920 were valued at $559,047,854 

The census of manufactures, 1925, reported 5,114 
establishments with 194,959 employees earning $230,- 
690,902 and output valued at $1,607, 161,018 ($1,521,- 


ee ieee: 


' #usiness and: baiking centre Tas’ a population of 


“the: tate, although far north and high in elevation, 
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in 1923 and $1,162,006,299 in 1921). Slaughter- 
ven meat, packing, wholesale with 5,849 employees 
had an output valued at $175,392,412; flour and feed 
nao a O41: and dairy products, $30,458,797. ‘The 
output of motor vehicles and parts was valued at 
$131,110,506; and of electric machinery, $39,180,533. 
There were 68 factories making boots and shoes other 
¢han rubber, employing 24,003 hands with an output 


Sti 


Montana has a stum of more than 58,000,- 
000,000 feet of timber, of which much fs the increas- 
ingly valuable white pine; other kinds are larch, 
spruce, cedar, Douglas fir, white fir, lodge-pole pine, 
valuable for telegraph: poles, hemlock ‘snd ‘yellow 


pine. : 

The mineral resources are very. great. “The 1925 
census gave $79,261,284 as the value of coal. and 
metals. Copper production in 1927 was 225,208 853 
pounds (255,372,862 valued at $35,752,201 in 1926) 
the State being third to Arizona and Utah. About 
25,000:tons of high grade manganese ore is produced 


yearly... |: é g : ies: 

Coal output in 1927 was. 3,205,000. short tons -and 
the fields underlie about 20% of the whole State 
area, All of the metals: and minerals are found in 
Vast abundance, large fortunes having been made by 
organized mineral industry. " 

The State is second in silver output (in 1927, 
$6,696,137; 1926, $7,471,936; 1925, $8,923,002; 1924, 
$8,840,118) and in zine; seventh in gold (in 1927, 
$1,159,200: 1926, $1,192,900; 1925, $1,769,900; 1924, 
$1,924,300) and first in senti-precious stones. The 
petroleum output in 1926 was 5,048,000 barrels. Val- 
uable process minerals are graphite, gypsum and 
tungsten. 

A million potential horsepower is available in the 
waters, of which almost one-third has been devel 
oped. Immense reservoirs have been constructed 
on the Madison and Missouri Rivers to give depend- 
able water supplies. : _ 

‘oad mileage, 1927, was 5,037. 

Montana is low in iliteracy—2.3 per cent.—that 
of native whites being only 3-10ths of 1 per cent. 
Public school enrolment, 1920 census, was 122,000 
of a population of 548,000, and there are four well- 
equipped colleges and normal schools. 

Scenically, Montana is not surpassed. Its lofty 
mountains are rugged and picturesque, and travel 
by rail or automobile takes one through beautiful 
and grand places. Glacier National Park, on the 
line between the United States and Canada, is one 
of the most wonderful public preserves in the world. 


5 oad: output in, 1926 was 207,012 short. tons 

wate wea 33 121,920) Zine, 26,018 short,tons valued 

Pi, $3,90257 Bi and. coal, 3,008,495, short, tons yalued | 
# $8.951,000. : 

at forty-mile circle of which “St! Louis is the 


246,000. St. Louis ig noted: for!-its “botanical 
eect z00, parks and Municipal Open-Air Theatre 
(seating 9,267) and the city voters recently ap- 
proved a bond issue of $87,372,500 for city develop- 
ments. avienty One main trunk lines furnish 

d transportation. 

age Louis 2 the gateway for north and south 
travel as. well as of freight traffic, and many tourists 
stop there en route. A feature is the famous bridge 
across the Mississippi, which is said to. accommodate 
jmore freight cars than any other in the world. 
River traffic is immense, to and from New Orleans 
and intermediate points. a ‘ 

Agriculturally, it is a great State. There is 4 
total of about 44,000,000 acres in all, of which the 
1920 census assigns to farms 34,774,000, with more 
than 24,000,000 improved. The corn crop in 1926 
was 174,189,000 bushels, wheat 21,474,000, oats 
41,540,000, and tobacco, 4,750,000 pounds. The 
crop of cotton, mostly in the southeast, was 218,000 
pales on 434,000 acres. : ’ 

In livestock the Missouri mule, which is facetiously 
paid to have won the war, has always been 
much locally and exported to all States and foreign 
countries. e number in 1926 was 358,000. 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 8,051. 

_ With. 4.8 per cent. of Negro population, the 
average of illiteracy for the State is 3 per cent 


for all classes; native white percentage, 2; and NEBRASKA. 
foreige bore cae Area, square miles... .. 20. 17,530... 
‘Although the native-born whites are 88.2 per | Population, 1920........ PEA tah - = 
oa ane. Tori bare wate ony en 8! es Population, 1925 (est.) -.~1,408,000-< 24 eam 
erm 
native land in the last century left a large propor- ealth, 1923 (Census €8t.)..+++.+..-- $5,320,075,000 


Nebraska, a West North Central State, is bounded 
on the north by South Dakota and iowa, on the 
east by Iowa and Missouri, on the south by Kansas 
and Colorado, and on the west by Colorado and 
Wyoming. The Missouri forms the Eastern boundary. 

Typieal of the American western plains States, 
its lands form a vast inclin 
to the Missouri River Se cree ° Reiger 
more than 5,300 feet above sea level, while the 


sity at Columbia, and St. Louis University and 
Washington University at St. Louis, twelve col- 
Jeges and seven normal schools are the higher 
institutions. expenditure for public schools in 1926 
was $53,217,104. 


average elevation is about 2,000. Its oa 
MONTANA. pete are temperate, as products eee 
neluding almost every species .appropria’ tha 
Area, square Miles......0++ 1 ares tees gaa a — latitude. In the east rainfall is aunicent for. aces 
Poruice He) 5 pee aes rat aie rs : pee with little irrigation. In the west, ion is 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) 2... . sees $4.288.189,000 | TEROLREd GEE ee ED amour i 


stock industry is second to agriculture in prim: 
wealth producing, Nebraska supplyi very ane 
of the Nation’s meat, and packing a portion 
of it in the stockyards at Omaha. In this industry 
it has taken third rank from New York State. 
Of the 55,000,000 acres in the State, 42,225,475. 
are Included In 124,417 farms (Census of 1920), with 
24,587,000 improved. The corn crop was 184, 000,- 
000 bushels, fourth in rank; wheat, 60,000,000 
ranking third, and large quantities of oats, barley, 
aoe = bap aa eat, tee cloverseed an 
yrup, sugar beets exten 
Fruit raising is not extensive. ao te 
Nebraska is not rich in mineral wealt 
west potash lies in considerable pe oikee 
as base oe lakes, aes which in the war about 
4 (Ons, per cent. of the rela’ 
States production, was taken. se a vanes 
»Manufactures relate chiefly to the 
soil products. The census of asain teetes Chae 
reported 1,306 establishments with 27,200 employees 
earning $36,021,367 with an output valued at $443 
308,70 toot Oe Y in 1923 and $409,755,890 it 
1921). Slaughtering and meat packing, wholes 
establishments with 5,926 employees had. an out} 


valued at $198,020,335: dairy Sor, 
and flour and feed $2015 ee Neos 
‘ail traffic centers 


. Montana, 2 Mountain State, is bounded on the 
north by Canada, on the east by North and South 
Dakota, on the south by Wyoming and Idaho, and 
on the west by Idaho. 

The Rocky Mountain range crosses the State in 
the west, with the Bitter Root range at the extreme 
western side, the country east of the Rockies sloping 
off into vast plains and smaller valleys between 
‘smaller hili elevations. Tts rivers of note are the 
Missouri, up which crude boat navigation has passed 
for generations, the Yellowstone, Madison and 


The census of manufactures, 1925, reported 606 
establishments with 14,777 employees ples $21,- 
078,039 and an output valued at $205 74,257 
iia 873,619 in 1923 and $80,771,186 in 1921). of 

is about $125,000,000 was from copper smelting and 
refining. 

The value of all crops as returned by the census of 
1920 was $69,975,000; the wool and sheep were next 
in value, and cattle third with $28,000,000. Dairy 
and poultry products were valued at about $38,000,- 


Irrigation, by Federal Government and_ private 
{nitiative, has been highly developed, egeene | Be 
mm 


center in Omaha, one of the greatest r: 
the production of large quantities of the sta . 2 


in the United States 
a mileage, 1927, was 6,189. ‘ 

e versity of Nebr: : atudents: 

at state has 16 colleges era} scene re 
ercentage of illiteracy is exceedingly 
that of native whites bane L10ths 
force 


orchard and small, of the temperate zone, 


2 especially suited to that activity, largest 
a lopment being in the Bitter Root, Missoula 
and Flathead regions. Wheat, oats, flaxseed, barley, 
rye, corn, hay, potatoes and sugar beets are produced. 


a oe 


i fia! at be . 
although the percentage of onckigh oniesarietiae ‘4 ; 
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= resort for persons from ail paris 
- States 


14.8. More than 300,000 


Ue attend the publle schools 


a population of 1,300,000. 
The State has no bonded indebtedness, 


NEVADA. 


Area, square miles. .......110,690....... 
Population. 1920... <. ry GOP eh ate 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) 

Nevada, least populous of all“States, less even 
than the District of Columbia, is of the mountain 
group in Western United States, bounded on the 
north by Oregon and Idaho, on the east by Utah 
See an on the south and west by California. 

mountainous, and much of th : - 
fands is arid or semi-artd. Irrigation fs ee 
to large importance. The Federal Government has 
& project to reclaim 160,000 acres, whieh when eom- 


. @lete will add not less than $20,000,000 to the 


annual crops. Agriculture is not varied, owing hith- 
erto to lack of water, but as irrigation advances, diver- 
sification of products proceeds. Live stock interests 
are relatively large. 

With only 77,407 persons indicated by the Census 
of 1920 (.7 to the square mile), there are 2,357,000 
acres in farm areas, with 595,000 improved. The 
yalue of all crops, Census of 1920, was $13,980,000, 
and of the mineral output $48,528,000. 

The output of gold in 1927 was $3,089,300: and in 
1926 $3,532,400; silver in 1927 $3,046,434, and in 
1926, $4,024,940; and copper in 1927, ' 118,298,342 
pounds, and in 1926, 109,041,769 pounds. Lead, 
zine, iron, quicksilver, tungsten, sulphur, graphite, 
borax, gypsum and quarry stones are produced also. 

The forest area is more than 5,300,000 acres, of 
which 4,971,335 are set aside as national forests. 

The censits of manufactures, 1925, reported 102 
establishments with 2,670 employees earning $4,473, 
5655 and an output valued at $21,625,668 (S22,2 
524 in 1923 and $13,370,864 in 1921). Copper 
smelting was the chief industry. 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 2,137. 

Illiteracy percentage was 5.9, of which native 
whites showed only 4-10ths of per cent. Schools 

for popular education are well provided, with about 
15,000 enrolled. > 
aS Nevada by law inflicts the death penalty by 
lethal gas, a spray of liquid hydrocyanic gas being 
turned into the stone death chamber. It is declared 
to have proved instantaneous and painless. 
o has earned a reputation as a “divorce mill.” 
In 1925 806 divorces were granted by her courts 
to 491 wives and 315 husbands; 530 children were 
affected. The legislature in 1927 made it possible 
to gain a residence in the State in three months, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Area, square miles. ....-.... GFS4E Woks < 43d tn rank 
Population, 192Z0.......... 443,083..,...413t tn rank 
_. “Population, 1928 (est.)..... 456,000% . . . / 48.8 to 3q. m. 
_ ' Wealth, 1923 (Census est.).........-- $1,347,135,000 


New Hampshire, the Granite State of New 
England, is bounded on the north by Canada, on 
the east by Maine and the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
gouth by Massachusetts, and on the west by Ver- 
“mont. It was one of the Original Thirteen States. 

Its northern parts are rugged, reaching in the 


- White Mountains the highest clevations of the 


“Northeastern United States (Mount Washington, 
6,293 feet). Toward the sea, it is more level and 


agricultural and industrial by utilization of river 


water power. 

The census of manufactures, 1925, reported 1,038 
establishments with 66,658 employees earning 371,- 
725,465 and an output valued at 3327,400,651 (3333,- 
124,503 in 1923, and $246,346,200 in 1921). The 
output of cotton goods was valued at $57,868,732; 
woolen goods, $28,906,292; boots and shoes, other 
than rubber, $52,631,681; paper and wood pulp, 
$37,060,624. 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 1,234. 

_ New Hampshire has in all 5,779,000 acres, of 
which in farm lands there are 1,441,111 cultivated. 
Hay is the chief crop, followed by corn, potatoes, 
oats, and apples, with relatively large dairy output, 
milk being shipped to the New York market. The 


 yalue of all erops in 1920 was $23,509,000. 


4.4 per cent. of illiterates; native 


_ __The State e 
_-- whites having 7-10ths per cent. and foreign-born 15.4. 


Public schoo! enrolment was 70,000. Dartmouth 


- College, at Hanover, is the leading educational in- 


stitution, from which many eminent men have come, 


 gmong them Daniel Webster, There are four other 


higher institutions. 


White Mountains are’par excellence a summer 
P of the United 


‘stem of automobile high- 
ing the mountains: 


¥ 


tes. . A modern 
‘ways is maintained, rib’ 
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| establishments with 425,377 employees earning 
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sree 4bIh th rank 
5a 10th in rank 
- 464.6 to sq. m, 
Bs Pepe Ls §11,794,189,000 

New Jersey, one of the Original Thirteen States, 
is in the Middle Atlantic region. It is bounded on 
the north by New York and Pennsylvania, on the 
east by the Atlantic Ocean and New York, on the 
south by the Atlantic and Delaware Bay and on 
the western slde by Delaware Bay and Pennsylvania, 
It is mostly low and flat,-having hilly development 
in the northern end, where af extensive State park 
has been set aside. : 

New Jersey has extensive water navigation facill- 
ties, with Delaware Bay and the Delaware River 
along its western side, the Atlantle on the east 
and the valuable facilities of New York harbor and 
branches on the northeast. 

The State grades sixth in Industrial strength, 
production being exceedingly varied, and, although 
the greater part is in Newark, it is well diffused in 
all parts. As a consequence, railway facilities are 
highly developed, and especially in the northern 
parts the electric railway lines are unusually ex- 
tensive. 

Economically and to a degree politically, New 
Jersey aad New York City have common interests, 
Very many New Jerseyites work or transact business 
in the greater city, transit facilities being afforded 
by ferries and tunnels (or tubes) under the Hudson 
(or North) River, 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 2,292. 

The census of manufactures, 1925, reported 8,204 
$576,- 
: 26 and an output valued at $3,539,181,253 
($3,382,726,693 in 1923 and $2,556,141,540 in 1921), 
Petroleum refining, $297,288,102, and smelting and 
refining copper, $224,039,089 are the leading indus- 
tries, the first employing 9,198 hands, the second 
3,362. The silk industry numbers 825 factories with 
28,196 employees earning $37,011,236 and an output 
valued at 3190,712,394. The output of the worsted 
mills is valued at $78,982,704; cotton goods, $31,919,< 
563: dyeing and finishing’ textiles, $92,442,884; 
leather, $37,358,727; millinery and lace goods, $23,< 
020,435; knit goods, $30,097,055, rubber goods, $53,<~ 
484,959; rubber tires, $41,558,331; cigars and cigar< 
ettes, $67,745,767; pottery, $24,157,625; clay prod- 
ucts, $23,142,440; glass, $15,903,403; steel works and 
rolling mills, $49,054,929; motor vehicles and parts, 
$132,168,456; electric machinery $151,471,610; 
foundry and machine shop products, $110,202,345; 
wire, $46,332,399; structural ironwork, $29,202,286; 
shipbuilding, $27,413,619; gold, silver and platinum 
refining, $54,662,330; jewelry, $23,113,692; chemicals, 
$122,699,406; explosives, $17,149,091; soap, $50,094,~ 
140; patent medicines, $20,490,328; oils, $33,528,497; 
paper and wood pulp, $34,774,657, slaughtering and 
meat packing, wholesale, $84,459,171; canning, $62,- 
336,712; and phonographs, $25,796,166. 

Its agriculture is affected most vitally by the 
proximity of the immense markets of the greater 
city and the fact that 78.7 per cent, of the popula- 
tion is urban. Market. gardening has advanced to 
large magnitude, very many foreigners, especially 
Italians, having gone out to work in that line, 
The 1920 census gave $87,484,000 as the value of 
all crops. The total land area of the State is 5,- 
779,840 acres, with 1,441,000 cultivated. Corn, 
wheat, oats, potatoes of both kinds, e, buck- 
wheat and hay are the cbief crops. Fruits are ex- 
tensively grown, the cranberry marshes supplying 
about one quart for each of the population o: ew 
York City, and the same of strawberries. The 
peach and apple crops are always important. The 
dairy output was reported at $19,198,000. 

New Jersey produces minerals abundantly—tron 
ore, and about one-fourth of the Nation's supply 
of magnetite, zinc and much cy products. 

The educational institutions are important: 
princeton University at Princeton is one of the 
country’s foremost colleges, of which former Presi- 
dent Wilson was President. Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, and Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology at Hoboken are well known, and there ara 
five other colleges of prominence. More than 700,000 
are enrolled in the schools, percentage of illiteracy 
being: Census of 1920, 5.1; native white, 6-10ths 
ot per cent.; forelgn-born, 15.3. In Passaic, 
Bergen, Union and Middlesex Counties the pro- 
portion of foreign-born is from 25 to 35 per 
cent. 

Atlantic City, three-fourths of the way. down 
the eastern coast, is one of the great seashore re- 
sorts in the country, and Cape May and Asbury 
Park are others. 
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NEW MExIcO. . \ 
‘Area, square miles ....-+ ++ 122,684....,-.4th tn rank 
Population, 1920. . +--+ °$60,360.... 44th in rank 
Popularion, 1928 (e8t.) 0 vee 1396,000.....3.2 10 Sq. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census €St.).-.+-+-r28s** $861.836,000 


New Mexico, of the Mountain (southeast) group, 
ig bounded on the north py Colorado, on the east 
by Texas, Texas and hLexico, 
and on the west by Arizona. The Rocky Mountains 
yun north and south through the centre; the eastern 
part is of the flatter tableland of which Texas forms 
also.4 part. and py the south are bare, Sterile, ‘desolate 


enon, The central western. portion has drainage by 
River, and the Pecos: River flows 


The climate is dry, stimulating, with annual rain- 
fail of from 12 to 16 inches in different localities, and 
with 100 degrees of heat not infrequent in summer, 
the mean for the year being about 50. 

In 1920 the agricultural output was $40,619,000 

al $45,000,000. The manufacturing 


The gold output in 1927 was $539,500; in 1926 , 
, $309,900 | 
copper 1927, 79,761,222 pounds; in 1926, 82,848,096 

6 zinc, 1926, 


1s. 

A unique of tillage is the production 
from dry farming, a modern scientific process, 
causing otherwise dry, almost arid lands to yield. 
There are more than 945,000 acres included in 
irrigation projects, with 550,000 actually under 
water. The 29,845 farms averaged 840 acres, 
and the chief crops are hay, corn, wheat, oats, 
barley, tye, Kaffir, milo, all the vegetables, potatoes, 
eotton with 5,000 bales production, broom corn, 
gugar beets, the fruit industry being extensive. 

Raltroad mileage, 1927, was 2,998. 

The state has 21,181 Indians on Government 
reservations (4,697,224 acres in 1920 with a valua- 
tion of $21,916,965 and income of $2,196,417): 
and 13,414 of Mexican parentage. 

There are 18 Indian pueblos with a population of 
10,565, an increase of 22 per cent. in twenty years. 

Many go to the State for. wintering, and artists 
have lately resorted there tor the painting of Indian 
and old Spanish types and the things that remain 
from the aged Aztec civilization. Albuquerque, 
“Santa Fe, Las Vegas and other cities are popularly 
sought by the tourists and artists and writers, 
who are provided with excellent travel facilities. 

Students find deep interest in the history of the 
areas which once were the bed of a great inland 
salt sea, in which were deposited all the basic salts 
found in the ocean waters, and which are expected 
to yield later rich mineral wealth for fertilization of 
Jands and chemical uses. 


NEW YORK. 


Area, square Miles, . 1+... 49.805. vee  B9th tn Tank 
Population, 1920 ....... 10,385,277.......18t in rank 
. Pop., 1926 (State Census) 11,162,151... . .226,8 to sq.m. 
Population, 1928 (est.) . 11,660,000. . , 234.7 to sq. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) ....-++-> . $37,035 ,262,000 


New York, the Empire State, since 1820 the most 
populous in the Union, is bounded on the north and 
west by Lake Erle, Lake Ontario, Ontario and 
Quebec; Canada; on the east by Vermont, Mass- 
achusetts and Connecticut; and on the south by the 
Atlantic Ocean, New Jersey and Pennsvivania. 

Tte cea front consists of the southern shore of Long 
Ysiand, Staten Island, and the entrance into New 
York Harbor, one of the grestemt in the world, and 
the chief nited States, into and out 
from whic 
commerce, 


craft. 
nage northward from New York Harbor 150 miles 
to Albany. 
as Hudson which is being extended to Albany. La: 
steamers and salling craft also ply the two Great 
kes, and the St. Lawrence River, which forms 
part of the northwestern boundary. On the northern 
rt of the eastern boundary line is Lake Champlain, 
00. miles long, a historic waterway bearing much 
commerce and drained by the Richelleu into the St. 
payee’. optic’ at eh 2 York Harbor also 
udes the shores of New Jersey. (See Index for 
Port of New York authority.) : 
New York has about 800 miles of navigabie ocean, 
e and river waterways, the State being pene- 
trated by the New York State Barge Canal (Erie), 


through which there is capacity for the passage 


L Ontario, the ports on Lake Chani- 
Owen on are ao Rouse’s Point at the 
into the St. Lawrence 
New York State 


made 
p Van 


is a spacious Interstate Park set aside by the States 
of New York and New Jersey. tf N 

js marked with scores of lakes and smaller rivers 
drainage from 


Talles of area, equivalent to 
uare miles, oF 
of inland waterways, leaving a Di 


291 acres, and ure land 7,40 
in 1925, numbered 446,747 (536,171 in 1920); an 
milch cows, 1,373,447 (1,481,918 in 19290). 

The 1920 census gave $417,046,864 as the yalue 
of all farm crops, to which the 
17.3 per cent. of rural population gave direct or 
attention. Only California exceeded 


and forage crops. 
2,778,761 pear trees of bearing age, M’ 
next. In apple trees of bearing age, New York | 
the country, although Washington, with 
harvested more bushels. In acreage of small fruits, 
New York was second only to Michig: = 
Galifornia had larger acreage devoted to vegetables © - 
produced for sale. The State was second to Ver- 
mont in output of maple sugar, and led all’the States 
excepting Maine tn production of potatoes, Minne- 
sota coming third. 3 

Only Pennsylvania led New York in quantity of 
buckwheat grown; in wool New York with Pennsyl- 
vania led all Northeastern States. In the value of 
dairy products, New York was easily second in the 
country; while in yalue of livestock products of 
farms, New York led, In pure-bred:sheep on farms, 
New York was aariianeed by only seven States, 
wate in pure-bred cattle New York was second only 
o Towa. 

Mineral resources are considerable, but in rank 
the State is below many others. Some iron ore, 
936,850 long tons valued at $4,568,224 tn 1927 is © 
mined in the Lake Champlain region; petroleum 
(2,239,000 barrels in 1927) is produced near the 
Pennsylvania border, also natural gas. Graphite is 
produced, also the baser minerals for building and 
Manufacturing purposes. The output of salt im 
Onondaga County, fringing Lake Ontario in 1927 
rfl eaet tons) a been . Cah gee alue of 

mineral output for 1926 was $1 y 
(in 1925, $102,035,557). bias es 

In manufacturing, commerce and finance, the 

figures are ety, IAES. nevis of the United States 
shipments 0 e t 
pass through the Port of nize 


Wy 
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Palestine live in the State (the total in New York 
City being 1,643,000), and almost as many Italians 
Rome. Germans numbered 295,650, and 


In 1925); and of exports, $1,692,257,038 ($2,008,473,- 
846 in 1925). The value of exports originating { 
the State of New York in 1926 was $76 1,249,789; 


ee Ay Aa Lee Ue 
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_and-In 1925, $810,416,054. 
R rel 


mileage, 1927, was 8,373. 

The commerce flowi through the New York 
State Barge Canals, and through the ports of Buffalo 
and Oswego, in 1927 totaled 2,581,892 tons, and 
includes very heavy haulage of grains grown in the 
Middle West, destined for European ports 

The position of New York State as the leading 
manufacturing State in the Union is shown in the 
Federal Census of Manufactures, 1925, which 
Teported 33,394 establishments with 1,066,202 em- 
ployees (wick ae eae and an output valued 
at $8,968,547,839 ($8,913,021,943 in 1923 and S$6,- 
973,506,000 in 1921). Pennsylvania was second with 
& prod.ct valved at $6,901,762,098, Ohio third, 
$5,347,522,464, and Illinois fourth, $5,321,837.866. 

The leading industry in value of output was the 
Manufactsre of clothing: Women’s (outer) $1,025,- 
648,160 from 4,365 establishments with 77;359 em- 
ployees earning $126,061,218, and men's (outer) 
3470,033,681 from 1714 establishments. with 49,928 
employees earning $73,668,665. Fur goods, $197,- 
437,970; corsets, $25,505,993; hats and hat materials 
of all kinds, 1, ,622, millinery $197,328,664; 
shirts $94,610,733; leather gloves $19,707,861; men’s 
collars, 161,244; boots and shoes other than rub- 
ber, $191.375,288: men’s furnishing goods, $50,052, 
350 indicates the value of kindred products. 

Printing and pblishing is second in importance, 
the ortpnt of newspapers and periodicals being 


as in Ro 
Irish 284,747, with 135,305 English. 

The State Census of 1925 returned 9,667,956 
citizens and 1,494,195 allens in the State and 4,- 
750,330 citizens and 1,123,026 aliens in New York 
City (total, 5.873.356). Returns for other cities 
were: Buffalo, 538,016; Rochester, 316,786; Syracuse, 
182,003; Albany, 117,820; Yonkers, 113,647; and 
Utiea, 101,604. The State has sixty cities with a 
total population.of 8,505,563... r 

New )-York's Indian - population timbered 5,503 
tn 1920, .0f whieh 4,458 live on-seven reservations, the 
largest 50 Square milés, being the Allegany resérva- 
tion in Cattaraugus County; the next largest Cat- 
taraugus, 21,680 acres. The Senecag form the most 
numerous tribe with 2,485 members. Many of the 
Indians have attained a high state of civilization, 
are intelligent and are good business men. Their 
tribal rights are regulated by treaties and statutes, 
and their Peacemakers’ Courts work satisfactorily. 

The percentage of illiteracy was-reported at 5.1; 
hative white, }¢ of 1 per cent.; foreign-born, 14.25 
Negroes, who have increased rapidly since the late 
war, 2.9 per cent. 

During 1926 the public expenditure for public 
Schools (including teachers’ wages, debt service and 
cadital outlay) was $257,672,042. The number of 
teachers was 66,434; of children of school age 2,~ 
633,167 and of average daily attendance 1,684,595. 

Nearly 2,000,000 attend the educational insti- 
tutions, primary and higher, under control of the 


s rs 28, 1,218 establishments having 20,138 | Board of Regents of the University of the State of 
nN eee Cocaine $42,972,404: book and job $190,- | New York (which see), and some of the most famous 
=) 295,541, 1,799 establishments having 26,861 em-| Colleges and universities in the country are in New 
im ployees earning $50,710,775; and music $8,977,031. | York State, among them Columbia University, with 
ns The yalue of paper and wood pulp produced was} 34,845 resident students in 1925-6, the New York 
7 $141,396,762; and of lithography, $35,634,338. University, the College of the Citv of New York, 

New York State is third in importance Among the | Cornell University, Syracuse University, the Uni 


sme lth 


-medicines, $49,949, 


States in the textile industry, cotton goods output, 
$39,332,185; silk man:factures, $112,156,313; woolen 
oods, $14,929,710; worsted goods, $17,103,763. In 
it goods it is first with $183,223,931, 639 factories 
with 35 774 employees. y 

New York State is fourth in the yalue of slaughter- 
house meat packing products, wholesale, $233,- 
901,277; the ovtpt of butter, cheese and condensed 
and evaporated milk is valved at $56,469,557; flour 
and feed, $151,599,561; cane sugar refining, $164,- 
515,037; ¢ and cigarettes, $122,613,390; ice 
cream $36,878,140; confectionery $64,472,109; choco- 
late and cocoa $25,406,861. 

New York State was fifth in value cf products of 
steel (being exceeded by Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana 
and lilinois in that order). The output of 29 steel 
works and rolling milis with 15,651 employees was 
$107,059,150; of other foundry and machine shop 


versity of Rochester, Hamilton College, Union 
University, Colgate University, Buffalo University, 
St. Lawrence University, Hobart College, College 
of St. Francis, Fordn.m University, Ren selaer 
Polytechnic Institute, and scores of special schoolg 
which are suited to every requirement in letters, 
science, engineering, finance, economics, socioloz 
and art. Of the latter there are many of acknow’ 
edged merit, New York City being one of the art 
centres of the world. 

At West Point, on the Hudson above New York, 
is the Military Academy of the United States Army, 
in a location famed for beauty. (See Index.) 

Under the Medical Practice Act passed in 1926 
New York is the first state to register qualified 
medical ractitioners having proved requisite 
academical and medical education. The first 
annual roster issued May 12, 1927, contained the 
names of 16,098 medical practitioners, 321 osteopaths 


products $257,655,999 and of electrical machinery | anq §3 physio-therapists. 
$239,262,117; and motor vehicles and parts, $261-,| "The inte-ests of the Empire State are 80 varied 
894. It might be noted that value of the out-| siong other lines that no listing 1s attempted here. 


put of perfumery cosmetics, and toilet preparations 
53,116,191; of soap $37,586,241; of patent 

was '$é 662; of parerncee, $30,830,002: 

f chewing gum, $19,994,622: o voring extrac 

316.892.7135; of jeweary $59,506,569; of pianos $38,- 
031,499; of pocketbooks and card eases $31.564,687. 
New York City is the largest manufacturing city 
in the country by the census of manufactures 1925. 
it is first in value added to raw material per work- 
Jnan ($4,835); second ($9,881) only to _ Buffalo, 
($10,231) in value of products manufactured by each 
workman; and second ($1,567) only to Detroit 
($1,701) in average yearly wage paid. The number 
-of establishments was 23,714, with 538,845 employees 


ieee Precept ese 
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New “ork State in 1927-28 paid Mederal income Population, 1928 (est.) |: 2°938,000 "57-0 to a.m, 

taxes amovnting to $646,604,323 ($649,299,445 in| jeaith, 1923 (Census esl.) ....le.uee- 84,643,110,000 


1926-27), nearly 25% of the whole amount collected; 


and for other Federal internai revenne taxes 3106,- 


Tax payers also paid the state for the year 
Posh $52,245,330 taxes on personal incomes 
($41,178,610 in 1925-26). 

Total resources of all financial and banking in- 
stitutions, State and national, those subject to 
su sion by State and Federal authorities, in 
New York City on Jan. 1, 1926, were $14,872,989,- 
843: and in the State exceeding 318,000,000,000. 
The F Reserve Bank of New York City 
transacts about one-third of the total business done 
by the Federal Reserve System of the United State 

In the 149 savings banks of the State 4,846,747 
depositors had on Jan. 1, 1928, $4,168,000,000; 
otal resources were $4,043,599,830-. : 

_ Population figures of the 1920 census of New York 
State show the presence of large representation of 


= y civilized people on the globe, divided: 65.8 
e sreey oily native Parentage; 13.9 


‘Manufacturing State. 


More than 200,000 transient travellers enter the 
greater city daily, so it is estimated; and to Niagara 
Falls, near Buffalo, many more than 1,000,000 go 
each year. The Adirondacks and the Cat kills 
have each summer hundreds of thousands of tour- 
ists and campers, the other lakes their tens of thou- 
sands. Safe waters on Long. Island Sound are used 
by many yacht clubs, and the ocean beaches daily 
have large throngs. 


(Detailed statistics follow under the classification © 


of New York State; consult Index.) 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


North Carolina, a South Atlantic State, of the 


Original Thirteen, is bounded on the north by Vir-. 


ginia, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
south by the Atlantic, South Carolina and Georgia, 
and on the west by South Carolina and Tennessee, 
Physically, it is divisible into three distinct parts— 
a sloping sandy coastal plain from the low-lying 300- 
mile sea line on the east, a tableland in the central 
portion, and a mountainous western one-third 
running into the Appalachian range, Mt. Mitchell, 
6,711 ft., the maximum, The climate grades from 
sub-tropical in the east, to milder on the tableland 
and relatively cool and stimulating in the mountains, 
There are many islands off the northern half of the 
coastline, with Pamlico Sound and its tortuous 
shores affording many inlets and potential harbors, 
a favorite resort for hunters. Cape Hatteras, the 
easternmost polnt, with its shoals, is fédred by 
mariners aS especially stormy and dangerous. 
North Carolina has developed into an important 
Tt is second only to Massa- 


ws 
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est, production in the country, value being Sit 

Much of the graim and ‘practically all of.the forage" 
rops are for local feeding to livestock, that, in 4 
i being very important. fore than 2,300,000 
domestic animals were reported by ‘the $920 census. 
In the State were TU Cee farms with an acreage of 
36,214,751, of which 2 

The census of Manufactures, 1925, reported. 320 
establishments with 3,261 employees Se 4,574,- 
698 and an output of $44,631,516 ($42,145 
1923 and $36,358,218 in 1921). The flour and feed 
output was valued at $16,052, 22, and dairy products 
at $14,786,842. - 7 

‘A vast proportion. of the western part is under 
jaid by brown or low: de coal, which is produced 
not extensively and only for local domestic consump- 
tion, the State depending on the mines of other 
States for supply. be 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 5,277. 

North Dakota, with total population of 646,872 
Gensus of 1920; had 131,590 or 27.1 per cent. of 
foreign-born whites. The percentage of illiteracy 
is very low at 2.1; native white, 4-10ths of 1 
per cent.; foreign-born. white, 5.6. Foreign-born 
whites in order of numbers were Norwegian, Cana- 
dian, Russian and German. 

North Dakota has been the theatre -of several 
advanced social and economic experiments, the State 
under the !eadershio of the Non-Partisan League. 
entering basic business enterprises, including bank- 
ing, and co-operative grain elevaters, 

The recreation for outsiders is the big hunting 
in the west and on the prairies for game birds, the 
prairie chicken predeminant, and the lakes and 
rivers abounding in geese and ducks. , 


chusetts in the production of cotton goods, its mills 
in 1927 numbering 364 with 6,094,137 active spindles 
and 85.813 active looms, and consuming 1,654,773 
pales of cotton. 

“The census of manufactures, 1925, reported 2,614 
establishments with 182,234 employees earning § 134,- 
237.097 and an output valued_ at_ $1,050,458 117 


and 9 with, 2,582 employees prodtieed 121,238,197 


Agriculture's principal crops, Census of 1920, 
were valued at $503,229,000. Farms numbered 
969,763 with 20,021,736 acres, of which 8,198,409 
were improved, In cotton production the State 
ranked seventh in 1927 with 857 G00 bales (1,213,000 
in 1926). 

North Carolina was the first tobacco State in 1927, 
corn, wheat, rye, potatoes and peanuts (196,126,000 


grapes being especially plentiful. 

In minerais, the State ranks first in production of 

mica, and there is much magnetic iron ore, and some 

lead, . zinc, Ag gaa gold, silver, corundum, tin, 
gra 


Of tue 35,000,000 acres in the State, originally 
about 11,000,000 were forested, chiefly with yellow 
pine, of which it is estimated that 15,000,000,000 


feet remain on about half a million acres e CHIC. 
annual lumber cut is about 1,600,000,000 feet, the 
market being largely in the North, considerable | Area, square Mes: Site es 41,040.....-35th in 7a: 
coming to New York coastwise in vessels. Population, 1920......-- 8:769, 394. 0-22 ith in ra 
- Railroad mileage, 1927, was 5,347. _ p Population, 1928 (est.y~. 6,826,000. ..166.8 t0 Sg. Me 
Over 99 per cent. of the population are native Wealih, 1923 (Census €St.)..+-+++++> 18,48 552 


born Americans. 

The Negro constitutes 31.6 per cent. of the popu- 
jation, Census of 1920, and the State percentage 
of illiteracy Is 13.1, having been 18.5 in 1910. ITilit- 
eracy of native whites is 6.8. Public school en- 
yolment is 725,000, with compuisory instruction. 
The chief higher institutions are the State Univer- 
sity, Chanel Hill, Duke University, Durbam (form- 
erly Trinity College, enriched by & y "i 
gift from James B. Duke in 1925), and the Agri- 
cultural College, West Raleigh. Pxpenditure for 
public schools in 1926 was $34,691,669. 

North Carolina adopted the budget system in 
1925 (effective July 1), making the Governor the 
reat financial head of the State. ‘ 

‘A striking feature has been the very large migra- 
tion of residents of the mountains to the cotton mill 
towns, where they remain as operatives, whole fam- 
ilies accepting employment, including children. 

‘Asheville is the chief resort. being popular in the 
winter, itc golf course one of the most famous in 
the country. 


Ohio, an East North Central State, is bounded 
on the north by Michigan and Lake Erie, on the 
east by Pennsylvania and West Virginia, on the 
south by West Virginia and Kentucky, and on the 
west by Indiana. It has no considerable elevations, 
being. highest in the ¢ecutre, and sloping in each 
direction to the lake on the north and to the Ohio 
River, a great traffic route, on the southern bound- 
ary line. Its climate ts characteristic of the north 
temperate zone, with abundant i 

Ohio has navigable waterways for the 430 miles 
of the Ohio, the 230 miles of lake frontage, and 100 
miles up the Muskingum River in the southeast. 
It sends much tonnage down the Ohio. Rail trans- 
port is very heavy in all directions. Railroad mite 
age, 1927, was 8,812. fs 

Manufacturing ees 3 and oil are the chief 
interests. The iron snd steel ore and reduction 
and machinery industries lead all others, with 
29,649,245 tons of ore received at the Lake Erie 
port of Cleveland, beaviest handler of ore in the 
world. Cleveland, Youngstown, Canton, Steuben- 
ville and Middletown are the principal tron and 
steel work points. arp de = — ex- 

wi 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Popuitation, 1920... .. +8" Be ga... 36th #n rank | tensive in other lines. Of 4 “lasel- 
es 1926 (State Census). .641,192..... 9.0 to sq, m.| fled by the Census of os Sato hom ae 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) ...-++++++ $2,467 ,772,000 } production in all but forty-six, ranking first tn 


eighteen of them, and gecond in iron and. steel 
roducts. The output of pig iron in 1927 was 
184.066 long tons. 

The census of manufactures, 1925, reported 11,137 
establishments “with 678. 743 employees _ earni 
$975,811,976 and an output valued at $5,347,522 ,46 
($5, 124,526,178 in 1923 and $3,300,693,256 in 1921). © 
Iron and steel industries led: 86 steel works and rolling 
mills with 87,541 employees bad an output valued 
at $789,542,038; 27 blast furnaces, 178,722,017: 
forgings made elsewhere $33,927,991; foundry ani 
Machine shop products made elsewhere, $345,222. 
837; motor vehicles and parts $514,775,343, electrical 
machinery $181,351,409; structural ironwork, $52,- 
630,751. Rubber tire output from 44 factories em- 
ploying 50,350 hands was valued at $556,262,424. 
Petroleum refining output was valued at $63,296,901; 
Seuenets and meat packing, wholesale, $128,777- 
955; soap $40,405,971; flour and feed $51,264,871; 
and dairy ‘products $53,065,098. Pottery. and clay 
eevee papal pac be hy and wood pulp, $75,- 

3,880; men's clothing $78,001,683, and boot 
shoes, $51,546,890. 5 UES Ae Be 

The State ranks sixth in mineral wealth extracted 
45,000,000 tons of bituminous coal were. lifted in 
1920 by 50,000. miners who received more than $48.- 
000,000 in wages. Output in 1926 was 27,872,458 
short tons and in 1927, owing to the strike, 14,668,000 


the west by Montana, It is drained in the south. 
eastern one-third by the Missouri River, and in the 

_ northeast by the Red River, which stream is the line 
between North Dakota and Minnesota, and the 
valley of whivh, an old lake bed, is exceedingly fer- 
tile. ‘‘Number One Northern Hard’ wheat origi- 
nated there, and is a premium grade of that cereal. 
‘Tne surface in the eastern two-thirds is a vast 
rolling plain, once with scant rainfall, but now, since 
cultivation advanced westward, having precipitia- 
tion enough for the large crops produced. 

Agriculture is easily the chief interest, with the 
value of all crops reported in the 1920 census at 
$301,782,000, against $57,374,000 for all manu- 
factured products, and that mostly of flour and other 
grain products consumed locally. 

Every cereal and other crop known to the north 
temperate zone is produced, wheat being the prin- 
ol crop, 61,540,000 bushels reported in the 1920 
census, grown on about 9,000,000 _ acres, worth 
$147,696,000; rye, barley and corn being also ex- 

ely produced and the total value of all cereals 
215,764,000. Hay is raised heavily, more 
an 4,000 
‘ 


acres, 2,972,000 bu 


£ 
—— a 
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000 tons, worth $56,000,000. On 650,000 | tons. ; . ae 
Tts mineral wealth includes coal, iron, lass sand, — 


shels of flaxseed were raised, high- 


‘producer. 


clays, salt, petroleum, natural gas, limestone, sand- 
atone, gypsum, mineral waters, some potagh and 
;, Ol! production ts very great, especially In the 
iui, no outpat ie 1ee eine 78,000 arrae 
o as in 1926 w: 363, ; 
cubic feet valued at 5,403,000. ee pe 
. The o tput of automobiles in the To! 
Ata eee ledo and Cleve- 


Much high-bred livestock is raised, and the mea‘ 
Packing industry is highly developed. 

illiteracy is iow at 2.8 per cent.; native white, 
9-10ths of 1 per cent.; foreign-born, 12.6, and 
Negro, 8.1. Foreign-born number 12.5 per cent. 
of the population, and are in the industrial centres 
chiefly, although throughout the agricultural dis- 
tricts the German native-born element is numerous, 

Vv. come when the revolitionary movement 
broke in Germany in the last century. 

The State has very many institutions of higher 
education, the Ohio State University at Columbus, 
the capital, leading with 9,400 students, others being 
Cincinnati University, 3,150; Western _‘eserve 
University at Cleveland, 3,100; Ohio Wesleyan 
University at Delaware, 1,900; Oberlin at Oberlin, 
1,850; and eight others with about 4,000 attendance 
Public school enrolment is more than 1,000,000. 

Ohio is di ished among the States for the 
tenseness of its political lite. It is regarded as a 
ahi sd pivotal State, and has given the United 

tates five dents, all native born, while two 
others, elected as residents of other States, were 
born ir Ohio 


OKLAHOMA. 
Aréa, squaré mtles...,.....70,057,.....17th tn rank 
ulation, 1920........2,028,283.,,...21st in rank 
. Population, 1928 (est.) . ..2,426,000....34.6 to sg. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census eSt.)........-.- $3,993,624,000 


Okishoma, in the West South Central group 
originally set apart for Indian reservations, and 
formerly known as Indian Territory, is bounded 
on the north by Kansas, on the east by Arkansas 
and Missouri, on the south by Texas, and on the 
west by Texas, a small panhandle strip also touching 
New Mexico and Colorado. It was the home of 
these Indian tribes—Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, 
Chickasaws and Seminoles, whose descendants re- 
main as 8 large part of the present population, 
numbering 119,255 in 1920, holding 19,551,590 acres 
with a valuation of $320,496,333 and an income of 
$39,393,608. 

Oklahoma is mostly a vast plain of rolling, fertile 
prairies, rising in the west to maximum elevations 

,000 feet, one being 4,700-feet, with mountains 
in the south central and southwestern portions. 1° 
a fair share of forested area, yel ow pine pre- 
dominating, with about 200,000,000 fe.t the normal 
annual cut, and 4,800,000,000 feet of timber stand- 
; It has a ee oer Pho are oS 
mer, with good precipitation for watering the 
Taree areas of agriodleural lands, agriculture, raising 
of Riv astock and immense oil production being the 


‘main interests. The State ranked second in mineral] 


2 bales, ranking the 
Fi ree net 
,640,000; oats, 49,500,000; an eavy. prodic- 

ea6 of other cereals and the basic ve etables 

with all fruits of the temperate zone abounding. 
Dry farming is prac iced extensively in the 
western portions. Farms number 191,788, with 
acreage of 31,951,934. Cotton production fell off 
one-half in 1927 because of the Mississippi river flood 
being 990,000 bales from 3,433,000 acres (1,773,000 
from 4,676,000 acres in 1926). 


~- It is only twenty years since oil was discovered in 


et it has risen to the first rank as a 
e 1926 figures on production were 
179,195,000 barrels, and in 1927, 277,274,000 barrels. 
Much of the oil land is owned by persons formerly 
moderate circumstances. Indians, wards of the» 
‘ation, received $36,659,810 in royalties in 1923 from 
oil and gas leases on their lands, their oil bonuses 
ranging from 1214% to 20% on 9 total production 


klahoma, 
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of 53,914,477 barrels. The field is like that of Tex, 
Of natura: gas 286,421,000 M. cubic f at 
= eae pe paces in 1926. pian ye 
census of Manufactures, 1925, reporte 
establishments with 26,333 employees Sake Ne 
210,630 and an output valued at $403,295,440 {$3 12,- 
789,694 in 1923 and $281,816,000 in 1921). - Petro- 
leum refining is the chief industry with a product 
valued at $182,007,298. Seven zine smelters and 
So aa oo eR $21,047,969. 
inc production was 272,567 short tons valued at 
$40,885,050 in 1926, and lea 
ead d 69,704 tons valued at 
Railroad mileage, 1927, was 6,621; ; ; 
The percentage of illiteracy is 3.8; native whites 
2.3; Negroes, 12,4; and foreign-born whites,. 14; 
Negroes being about 10 per cent. of the whole, |” 
Mhe public school enrolment is about 600,000 
with several promising higher institutions. Ex- 
penditure for public schools in 1926 was $28,999,229, 


ORECON. 
Area, square miles. ........96,699.......9th tn rank 
Poputation, 1920...... «+++ 783,389...,..34th n rank 
Population, 1928 (est.).....902,000.....9.3 to 3d. ™m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) ......0205, $3,419,459,000 


Oregon, of the Pacific (northwest) group, 1s 
bounded on the north by Washington, on the east 
by Idaho, on the south by Callfornia and Nevada 
and on the west by the Pacifie Ocean. 

It has every character of climate and soll and 
production known to the temperate zone, the landa 
ranging from the heavily vegetated coast areas 
where rainfall is abundant, to the large stretches 
of semi-arid lands of the southeastern parts, with 
a touch here and there of almost desert, although 
negligible in extent. 

The coast climate is salutary, never very cold, 
and seldom very hot. That of the eastern pores 


east from the Cascade Mountains, is drier an 
often colder. 
it has very important navigation facilitles— 


the Columbia River flowing into the Pacific with 
a@ width at the mouth of up to 14 miles, the river 
carrying tonnage along the whole of the 400 miles 
of its seaward course from the Idaho line; and the 
Snake, running along the northern half of the 
eastern boundary, already conveying much traffic 
and being susceptible of greater development. 

Into Oregon pour the products of “The Inland 
Empire,’ a region comprising 250,000 square miles 
in Eastern Oregon, Eastern. Washington and 
Northern Idaho, the Columbia being the waterway 
outlet, and the railways following the water grades 
from the Empire through the Columbia River 
Gorge to Portland, the ‘‘Rose City,’’ which ig 
actually on the Willamette River, ten miles from 
the Columbia, but economically on the Columbia, 

The products of that Inland Empire are most 
varied, as are those of Oregon, which are very large 
fruit production, immense salmon fisheries, most 
extensive cereal production, and timber from forests 
that are the most extensive of any American State, 
it being estimated that the standing timber is 500,- 
000,000,000 board feet. 

The part of Oregon west from the Cascade 
Mountain range, which has peak elevations up to 
12,000 feet, is slashed north and south by the Coast 
Runge, a very aged ridge now eroded to lower 
levels. The whole of the western one-third of the 
State has abundant rainfall, the average precipitation 
at Portland belng sbout that of Chicago or New York. 
There are such forests as may be found in few parts 
of the world. 

Oregon has almost one-half of more than one 
triliion feet of timber standing in the three Coast 
States, Oregon, Washington, and California. Some 
of the trees are more than 300 feet high. In the 
southwest are found forests of the redwoods, with 
at least 20 other varieties of timber in abundance, 
some of it excellent for furniture manufacture, which 
is a considerable industry. The cut of timber is 
the third in the United States, Washington and 
Louisiana exceeding. The lumber is shipped to 
all foreign markets, more than a Dillion feet comes 
by the-Panama Canal to the Atlantic Coast, and 
much is distributed by rail to the Middle West. 

The fruit industry is among the most important 
in the country. Especially in apples the world 
calls for Oregon products, and the varieties of 
fruit grown include also peaches, pears, prunes— 
ranked the best known—apricots, plums, etc. Hood 
River, Medford, The Dalles and other towns are 
the centres of highly developed fruit raising. 

In ener development has been rapid, 
there ing about 1,000,000 acres under ‘water, 
and mere than 2,000,000 included in ‘irrizvation 
projects, Federal and private. The lands not 
needing irrigation. which are very extensive. produce 
richly. The 1920 census returned $131,884,000 29 
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the value of 
bushels; more than 2,100,000 tons of alfalfa; hops, 
4,788,000 pounds; and more than 8,000,000 bushels 
of oats, Farms number 50,206, with 13,542,318 acres. 

In livestock the State is productive. Th 
eHp. was 16,000,000 pounds, 
realized from dairy products. 
are especially fine for dairying. 

‘Although undeveloped as yet, there are all the 
pasic minerals in Oregon. Gold, silver and copper 
are mined, with also stores of lead, oil, quicksilver, 
ehromic.iron ore, platinum, and all the clays. 
“The census ‘of manufactures, 1925, reported 1,908 
establishments with 69,579 employees. earning $78,- 
‘208,774 and an output valued at $352,948,841 ($360,- 
255,314 in 1923 and $220,739,000 in 192%,) | Lumber- 
ing and planing mill products had a value of $130,- 
496,672; canning $12,513,211; butter, cheese and 
condensed and evaporated milk, $17,313,481; and 
meat packing, $17,215,966. 

The salmon fisheries centering in Astoria, at the 
mouth of the Columbia, are among the world’s 
greatest, the pack in 1926 being 346,200 cases 
(426,200 cases in 1925). 

Railroad mileage, in 1927, was 3,357. 

In illiteracy Oregon ranks with lows, Nebraska 
and Idaho as the lowest in the country, the percent- 
age being 1.5, that of native-born 4-10ths of 1 per 
cent. There are several colleges, the State Uni- 
versity at Eugene, the celebrated Agricultural College 
st Corvallis, with about 4,000 students, Reed Insti- 
tute at Portland, and others. 

Oregon initiated the National movement for 
direct primaries, the initiative and referendum, 
and the recall, and adopted Prohibition indepen- 
dently of the national amendment. 

Its great Columbia Highway, unexcelled for 
gcenic beauty, running up the river from Portland; 
Mt. Hood and other lofty mountains, and the 
unique Crater Lake, are points of tourist interest. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


-Area, square miles. ...+++- 126......39d tn rank 
Population, 1920........ 8.720.017... 5 2d in rank 
Population, 1928 (est.). - . 9,854,000. . . 218.3 to sq. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census €8t.).....-0++ $28 ,833,745,000 


Pennsylvania, of the Middle Atlantic group, is 
hounded on the north by Lake Erle and New York, 
on the east by New York and New Jersey, on the 
south by Delaware, Maryland and West Virginia, 
and on the west by West Virginia and Ohio. It is 
one of the Thirteen Original States. 

It’ 1s of varied topography, like most Atlantic 
States, having leveler lands to the east, and rising 
to higher altitudes to the westward. The Ap- 
palachian range traverses the central. part from 
northeast to southwest, a higher mountain region 
being in the extreme west, and another lower plane 
running down to the shores of Lake Erle. It has 
rivers important in navigation—the Susquehanna, 
the Delaware and the enogneny and the Mononga- 
hela, which unite at Pittsburgh to form the Ohio. 

Pennsylvania easily ranks lirst of the States in 
mineral production, the value of its output in 1926, 
$1,055,766,077, being 17% of the total for the 
country. it is second to New York only in the value 
of its’industrial output, $6,901,762,098 in 1925. 

The output of petroleum in 1927 was 9,596,000 
barrels (in 1926, 8,961,000); natural gas in 5 O56 
107,089,000 M. cubic feet valued at $50,049,000 > 
pituminous coal, 1927,131,007,000 short tons, (1926, 
153,041,638 tons valued at $325,618,000); anthracite 
coal, 1927, 80,652,000 short tons, (1926. 84,437,452 
tons valued at $474,164,252) ; and coke, 1927, 16,647,- 
964 short tons (1926, 21,922,976 tons valued at 
$96,318,119). 

The State has built {ts industries largely on these 
basic elements. It produced nearly half the steel 
of the country, shipping !t to all parts of the world. 
Its production in pig iron in 1927 was 11,145,334 long 
tons and in 1926, 13,142,528. Pittsburgh is the 
centre of the greatest metal production ever attained 
in one locality. Its supplies of iron ore come mostly 
from Minnesota, and its operations have made 
more millionaires than any other single industrial 
centre in the country, It was there that the late 
Andrew Carnegie built up his fortune, developing 
new steel making processes. ‘The perfected tonnage 
from Pittsburgh is the heaviest, excepting at’ New 
York and Chicago. Electrical goods and equipment 
are made in Pittsburgh in large quantity. 

The census of manufactures, 1925, reported 17,298 
establishments with 999,460 aacioeca earns 
$7,324,481,011 and an output valued at $6,901,762, 
O98 ($7,365,247,504 in 1923, and $5,059,009,410 in 
7921). Steel works and rolling mills employed 147,- 
108 perelae, $239,056,386 and had an output valued 
at $1,086,935,222; the product of blast furnaces was 
valued at $275,526,857; electrical machinery, $236, 
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all crops; wheat, about 20,000,000 


and $17,000,000 was 


Population, 1920... 


943,492, foundry and machine shop products, $307 
: motor vehicles and parts, $175,852,177; - 
structural iron, $96,836,624. Textile de he oer 748 


069,530; silk manufactures, $329 dyeing and 
finishing ee, $58,222,129; men’s clothing foe) 


ip $80,156,077; publishing, new: 
and-periodicals, $175,472,674; book and job, $58,024,- 
d cigarettes, $128 = Bes 


Ome d e= 


90. 
738,486; and cane sugar refineries, 


Pennsylvania was the third state in value of its 

$322,431,651, in 1926. 
which receives 
. It was the capital 
to 1800. The great 
is located there, with an 
$102,762,075; and also 
extensive electrical equipment manu 


facturing. 
hard coal centre of the 


of crops. CG} 
and York, with English names, 
famous German (Pennsylyanis 
ter not 
nited States. 
of the State; 


temperate zone 
through the whole list, with large 
and consequent steadiness of prosperity. Tobacco 
raised was 43,560,000 pounds m 33, acres {0 
has 202,250 farms, with a total 


nology at Pittsburgh, Lafayette College. Lehigh 
hem, Temple iniversity, 


Bucknell University, Dickinson ss Bgl 
CE 6, 


130 104 Ted italia 0, 1611 

rian, 7 talian, ,124 Russian, 

Hungarian, the Slavic strain bel 

ha Cer population is 63.3 per conte. ore 
ne islature in 1923 enacted a law to estab- 

lish a system of old-age pensions, the maximum 

rate to be one dollar a day, the applicant to be over 

sixty, a eitizen and resident of the State for ov : 

fifteen years. For a preparatory survey $25,000 

wad ADL ae and it ja Sama the full oper- 

ma 

$10,000,000 yearly. y require an expenditure of 
n the mountains are many popular summer 

resorts, with many fine count 

by the wealthy from old farm pt Bg sie 3 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Area, square miles 


. 48th in rank 


604,397. 
Pop., 1926 (State Census) .. i 
Population, 1928 (est.) 2 3 my Bi 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) .. 


i Rhode Island, smallest of States, of the Orig 
Thirteen, and in New BEngiand, is bounded on Br 
north and east by Massachusetts, on the south by 
the Atlantic Ocean and on the west by Connecticut. 
Only 1,060 square miles of it is land. With 573.7 
per square mile, {t is the most densely populated — 
State. It exceeds all others in per capita industrial 
ee ed on _ Egbeds et peepee and exerts influ- — 
on zi 7 
Pigbatioendtal S082" senor 


Tr. ; 
reported 1,595 


lace and.small wares, $20,818,476; knit goods, $10,- 
805,476; woolen goods, $125,503,602, worsted goods, 
me hing textiles, $47,163, 


$21,141,962; dyeing and fi 
B24; silk manufactures, $34,855,263; textile machin= 


Darts, $17,508,719. The jewelry preduct 
. The first y otgee ks of ; 
C) cotton spinning works of this count 
Were estubiished in Pawtucket in the clgnteenth 
- eentury. Providence, Woonsocket, and Pawtucket 
Sre the chief centres of industry. 
: ie 60 smajj in all ways, yet the agriculture 
o.tput by the 2% per cent. of rural pwpulation, 
_ Census of 1920, was $5,340,378, and included about 
wae precy ching. produced in the temperate zone. 
'  . Rhode Island has but 4,083 farms, with 331,600 
% acres, having lost 25 per cent. In a decade. 
A large traffic, coastwise and foreign, passes through 
_. Providence, as well as heavy ogee travel, rall 
nd water. Railroad mileage, 1927, was 196. 
-. Newport, on Narragansett Bay, has been for 
decades the most famous of America's 


ot, prominent of the past One or two generations, 
embe'! 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


_ Area, square miles. . -- -30,989......391h tn rank 
fi Population, 1920.... 1,683,724 . 26th in rank 
_ Population, 1928 (est.) . .. 1,864,000 .60.1 to sq.m. 

| Wealth, 1923 (Census €St.).....,-..-+ $2,404,845,000 
. South Carolina, in the South Atlantic group, of 
the Original Thirteen States, is bounded on the 
_ north by North Carolina, on the southeast by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the southwest by Georgia. Its 
2 topography is, like that of North Caroiina, moun- 

tainous, 3,500 feet the maximum, in the western 

Part, a plateau In the central strip, and low-lying 
_ and sandy toward the 200-mile seafront. 

The climate westward is comparatively cool, in 
the central part medium, and nearer the coast sub- 
tropical and humid. 
he coast is indented with several harbors, 
. Charleston having the most important one, and 

being a prominent coastwise and foreign shipping 
_ port, cotton a principal outgo to Europe. 
Agriculture easily | in production, with 
37,121,000 as the value of all crops. Census of 
920. Of the 192,693 farms of 12, 5 acres 
Negroes cultivated more than half, and owned 
‘yery many. In 1927, 735,000 bales of cotton were 
a wn on 2,421,000 acres (1926, 1,008,000 bales from 
+ 2,648,000 acres. he Bea island cotton grown is the 
de prodice the country. 
; aii ef the cereals, peanuts, tobacco, in which it 

ranks fifth, with 75,920,000 po: nds from 104,000 
’. acres in 1927, sugar cane, and all the vegetables are 
‘2 duced in profusion. Fruits are abundant, of 
eet perate zone and sub-tropical varieties. 

Livestock of higher breeds is an increasingly 
able adjunct. 
ana about half the area was_ forested, 
yellow pine predominating, with much hardwood, 
tt the lumbering has been so extensive that the 
forested area is reduced to about 1,000,000 acres, 
the cut in 1925 being 980,289 M. board feet. About 
: ,000 M board feet of pine remains standing. 
in Cotton mill s indies, 5,376,033, and looms, 
127,604, 1m its 207 mills (1927), the State is second 
only to Massachusetts and North Carolina. Much 

“labor is supplied by mountain families who were 

induced to migrate to the lower levels by the higher 
incomes offered, the industrial development having 
: peculiar to the Southern cotton-mill States in 
‘the building of towns owned entirely by the com- 
panies. Much child labor is emp oyed. 
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Negro, 29.3, Expenditure for public 
oe oe a aL y. igo? 
© University of South Carolina at Columbia is 
the leading higher educational Institution, Clemson 
Agricultural College being next. Clemson in 1898 
opened the first textile school in the United States, 
which has achieved much in training technical mili 
workers and foremen. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Area, square miles......... a A} Rearre, 14th tn rank 
Population, 1920.......-... 636,547. ...05 37th tn rank 
Pop. 1926 (State Census) ., .681,560..,....8.910 5g. m. 
Population, 19.28 (est.)~....704,000... .. . F0 to sg. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) 2.32.2... - $2,928 ,968,000 


South Dakota, West North Central, lower portion 
of the former Territory of Dakota, is bounded on 
the north by North Dakota, on the east by Minne- 
sota and Iowa, on the south by Nebraska, and on 
the west by Wyoming and Montana. Its climate 
is that of the temperate zone northern latitudes, 
cold in winter and pleasant in summer.’ Before 
cultivation of the soil was extensive, it lacked rain- 
fall; but precipitation swept westward as tillage 
advanced, until it now has normally abundant 
watering. 

The highest elevations are in the Black Hills 
(Harney Peak 7,240 feet). and up-thrust of granite 
rich with minerals coincident geologically with the 
Rocky Mountains. From the Homestake mine at 
Lead more than two hundred million dollars in gold 

been taken. Harney and Black Hills- National 
Forests cover 1,134,167 acres, nearly surrounding 
Custer State Park, containing Game Lodge where 
Pres. Coolidge established the Summer White House 
in 1927. The remainder of the State is a vast 
rolling prairie, falling off to lower levels in the north- 
east, which drains into the Mississippi River and 
into the Red River of the North. The major part of 
the State is drained by the Missouri River, which 
cleaves the State through the centre north and south, 
There are several minor drainage basins, feeding the 
larger rivers, with a succession of fertile vulleys, 
highly productive, and a fair area of forests, yellow 
pine, spruce and others, 1,100,000 acres being 
under forest cover. 

About 120,000 acres are irrigated, with about 
200,000 acres normally in the irrigable sections. 

It is claimed that more than 90 per cent. of the 
total area is urable. Of the 50,000,000 total acre- 
age, 34,636,491 is in farmlands, with about 18,199,- 
250 improved, farms numbering, Census of 1920, 
74,637, crops being valued at $321,202,000. 

Corn leads with 91,200,000 bushels; wheat, 30,- 
175,000; oats, 53,650,000; barley, 19,250,000, and 
all the other cereals. Only the hardier fruits are 
grown. . 

The Census of 1920 shows Iivestock shipped 
valued at $154,631,000; dairy, fruit, poultry and 
other things, $50,000,000; the total revenues from 
all sources of wealth produced being $400,000,000, 
or about $600 per capita. 

The censiis of manufactures, 1925, reported 504 
establishments with 5,151 employees eurning $6,- 
208,088 and an outpit valued at $63,452,674 ($47,- 
320,901 in 192% and $41,557,756 in 1921). The 
butter. cheese and condensed milk products of 77 
creameries was valucd at $13,325,741. 

Mineral wealth ig practically all in the Black 
Hills, where gold mined ranks the State second in 
1927, 36,670,400 (in 1926, $5,932,000: in 1925, $5,- 
962,800; in 1924, $6,135,000). Silver, lend and baser 
minerals also abound, ‘here is coal and lignite In 
the northwestorn parts not vet accessible to transport - 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 4,245. 

Of the population, 84 per cent. ts rural; 100,628 
{s foreign-born, of which 16,000 were Norwegian, 
and 15,000 German. 

Illiteracy is 1.7 per cent.; native white, 4-10ths of 
1 per cent. About 100,000 attend the schools. 

A feature is the Jarge area In Indian reservations— 
the Rosebud, Cheyenne River, Pine Ridge, and the 
Lower Brule. The Indians numbered in 1920, 
23,010; they engage in agriculture and livestock 


husbandry, occupy 6,685,734 acres, valued at 

$63,265,900 and have an income of $4,331,940. 
TENNESSEE. 

Area, square mtles......... 42,028. ...4 Sith in rank 

Pominon, £920» ny: <5 eve 337 886. s+» 19th tn rank 

Population, 1928 (est.) .. .2,502,000....59.45 to sq, m. 

Wealth, 1923 (Census ést.).....-.0505 $4,228,251 ,000 


Tennessee, in the East South Central group, is 
bounded on the north by Kentucky and Virginia, 
on the east by North Carolina, on the south by 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and North Carolina, 
and on the west by Arkansas and Missouri. 

The eastern parts are tn the Great Smoky Moune 
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000,000 to 20,000,000 pounds, 4 
turns from cattle, horses, pigs and sheep, which 


tains, the surface sloping toward the west. first to 
an elevated tableland, then to the bottoms of the 
Mississippi River, which skirts the western border, 
\t has the Tennessee River, which sweeps into 
Alabama from the northeast and returns to flow 
ae through Tennessee and Kentucky into the 


hio, 

- ‘Phe forests cover about 30,000 square miles, and 
yield half a billion feet of lumber—oak, yellow pine, 
gum, yellow poplar, hemlock and chestmut. 

The 1920 census showed $318,285,000 as the value 
“ofvall erops, which include all things’ grown in the 
f espana’ gone, shading off to ‘the ‘almost sub- 

tropical in the south. Nine other States exceed its 
345,000 bales of cotton produced in 1927, its tobacco 
crop that year was 71'435,000/ pounds. All cereals 
and vegetables ate grown. There are 252,774 farms 
with a total of 19,510,856 acres, Ra 

Coal production in 1927 was 5,256,000 short tons; 

iron ore, 121,220 long tons; pig iron 87,971 long tons; 
copper 14,498,951 pounds, coke, 244,000 short tons; 
petroleum 60,000 barrels; phosphate rock (1926), 


and in 1925, 134,872,000 M. cubic feet. 2 
Oil is found all the way from the northwest to 


255,480 and an output valued at $601,488,472 
($546,499,264 in 1923 and $374,038,316 in 1921). 


In the northwest the bed of a former tniand salt 
sea contains the salts that appear in all sea waters, 
and the University of Texas Austin and the 


gity of Chattanooga, University of Tennessee at 
Knoxville, Fisk University, Vanderbilt University, 
and the George Peabody College for Teachers at 
Nashville, Cumberland University at Lebanon, the 
University of the South at Sewanee, Union Uni- 


terian University at Memphis. 
"Phe Tennessee Mountains, like those cf Kentucky, 
are beautiful, delightful summer resorts. Lookout 


Mountain, sce 
War, is the object of chief interest at Chattanooga. 


Texas took first place in merchandise 
away from New York in 1924, her total pa = 
to $737,218,927, by s margin of $5,614,625. She 


TEXAS. 
Area, square miles. ....-- WSG5 (808 0% se 3% {st {n rank 
Population, 1920 ,...... 4,663,228.......dth tn rank 
Population, 1928 (est.). . . 0,487,000. .. . 20,6 to sg. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) .....-+-++> £9,8650,888,000 


leted in August, 1925, at a total cost of 
freluding the Municipal ‘Terminals wit soe 
wharves. Through the Beaumont-Port Arthur ship 
vrductstand the distdct has developed nto erent 
c . 
nausea centre. ae = econ ae fe 
exas now lea in ral da 
16.108 mties fn 182. oad mileage, having 
ublic school enrolment is about a 
a population of 4,663,228 reported ei 2P te 1950 
census. The University of Texas at Austin is well 
known, and has eet in many lines of researc! 
cepeclated “Kigner institutions Expenditure fe 
tions. D 
a ponools © _ Ae $09,138,019. sient 13 
e percentage of illiteracy was re r 
native white, 3; Negro, 17.8; eck hae at Real 
33.8. The 249,652 Mexicans are the largest body 
foreigners, communication across the international 
Soeae ne being in peace time constant and ex- 


the Gulf and Mexico, and on the west by Mexico and 
New Mexico. Itis the largest State, embracing over 
8% of the area of the whole country. Its extreme 
Jength is 760 miles and extreme breadth 620. 

In the western part it Is mountainous, the “Staked 
Plains” lying in the northwest, a great prairie in 
the central portion, and a lower lying region nearer 
to the Gulf. Western Texas is mostly without 
forestation, but in the east formerly there was a 

e wooded area, nearly 8,000,000 acres, materi- 
ally reduced by extensive lumbering, the normal 
annual cut being more than 1,500,000,000 feet, 
mostly yellow pine. 

In all Hnes Texas produces pean? It 1s easily 
the first cotton State; in 1926, 18,363,000 acres 
yielded 5,900,000 bales; in 1927, 16,270,000 acres 
yielded 4.280,000 bales. 


That census reports Texas the only State in which UTAH we 
the, total OE a reProtal retin trom crops, fruits, | AT, square mAles 84,0 . 
,071,542,103,—the total return from crops, fruits, * hess inion 0 ete et a. eae nk 
livestock, lumber and oil and other minerals being | Population, 1920..... seeacd $96. PAS 10m" hs rons 


Population, 1928 (est:).....631,000.. 

Wealth, 1983 (Census est.)........ oS Bi 63647 T0008 
Utah, of the Mountain group of the Far West, — 

is bounded on the north by Idaho and Wyoming, 

ted. on the east by Wyoming and Colorado, on the south c 

"The corn crop in 1927 was 119,347,000 bushels | PY Arizona, and on the west by Nevada. It has 

from 5,189.00 acres; wheat 17,945,000 bushels from oa a mountain ranges, which attain up to 12,000 

r : k mi | feet elevation (the highest peak fans 

2'003,000 acres: potatoes, white and sweet, 14,280,000 | 13,498 feet), the greater part of” Beate era 

bushels from 168,000 acres; and. rice, 6,279,000 | plateau 000 tet are Bea a e > 

useful only for irrigation, more t) 

being under water. The Great Salt. 

20 per cent. of the fluid content, is in the northw: 

part, sees fa feet, and has no kr 

.gums annually, the wool clip alone being from 15,-' warm in ft a es ar ws winter, and 


more than $1,500,000,000. 

‘The farmland area was 114,020,621 actes, in 436,- 
033 separate farms, of which 31,227,503 were im- 
proved acres, the value of all farm property being 
more than $4,400,000,000._ There are about 2,000,- 
000 acres irrigable, and 600,000 acres irriga 
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shire, on the south by Massachusetts, and on the 
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manufactures. 


‘establishments with 27,563 employees earni 


or tput valu 
© {$1i9.905.623 in 1923 and. $113,904,333 in 1921). 
2 et 


dhe Foe 

397.588: and of dairy nroducts, $8,074,163. 
~ Raflroad mileage, 57. 

.- Vermont is a po 


Zone cer are produced. 
with 5,050,410 acres. 

The fruit production ranges from temperate to 
gub-tropical zone varieties, which latter grow in 
the southern tier of counties. 

__ The wool clip in the 1920 census was 11,690,239 
pounds. 

‘Mineral resources are most varied, including gold, 
Silver, lead, manganese, copper, gypsum, petroleum, 
Sulphur, zinc, salt and coal. ‘the total value of 
mineral output in 1926 was $98,985,218. 

More than 13, square miles of land contain 
workable coal, the supply being estimated at 196,- 
poe o00.000 tons. ‘Lhe output in 1927 was 4,859,000 

ms. 

Production of uranium and vanadium, especially 
valuable, is the second in the Union. 

Semi-precious stones are taken in large quantities, 
and a high grade of marble and onyx for building 
is rcioa. 

he State ranked second in production of copper 
in 1926 and 1927, the output in 1926 being 259,649,- 
158 pounds, and in 1927, 267,705,397 pounds. Utah 


- .is the ieading producer of silver; the value in 1927 


being $10,973,581 and in 1926, $12,440,084. Gold 
output in 1927 was $4,124,400; and in 1926. $3,758,- 

The census of manufactures, 1925, reported 517 
establishments with 15,077 emrloyees earning $18,- 
199,536 and an output valued at $177,224,538 
($160,957,072 in 1923 and $111,055,200 in 1921). 
‘Smelting and refining is the chief industry, figures for 

per are not available but the lead output was 
The output of the 17 beet sugar 
‘refincries was valued at $9,406,823; canning output 
$10,127,554; and ~gil prceece $6,884,580. 

Railroad e, 1927, was 2,189. 

Illiter: is low, at 1.9 per cent.; native whites 
‘three-tenths of 1 per cent., foreign-born 6.3, there 
being 56,455 of foreign birth, English most numer- 
“ous. About 100,000 attend the schools, and higher 
educational institutions are becoming numerous and 
‘well established. 

The distinguishing feature is the Mormon Church, 


_the Latter Day Saints, as they cull themselves, 


4 


pumbering three-fourths of all church membership. 
The Mormons came greeny, to Utah from the 
Midwest, being driven out by persecution, and 
‘journeyed to the territory when it was almost com- 
pletely a wilderness, subduing it and building a 
social formation based on the domination of the 
Mormon Aposties and Bishops, with close inter- 
‘relationship between church and government, the 
tithing system being adopted. : 

Salt Lake City, the capital, has several celebrated 
‘structures built by the church, among them the 
great Tabernacle and the Temple. 

The “Great American Desert” Hes in the north- 


_ western corner of Utah, reaching over into Nevada. 


: VERMONT. 

“Area, square miles.......-».-9,664....--42d tn rank 
Population, 1920...22 2... .852,498..... 45th tn rank 
Wealth, 1928 (Census @st.).... 0.0.05 0+: $842,040,000 


Vermont, a New England State, is bounded on 
_the north by Canada, on the east by New Hamp- 


west by New York. Lake Champlain, more than 
100 miles long, marks the western boundary line. 
The Green and Latonic Mountains run north and 
south through the State. The climate, like its 
_topography, is rugged and characteristic of the north. 
Po aston. is 36.8 to the aqunre mile, : 
: Phe 1920 census gives $47,999,600 as the value 
of all crops, ane tera eae as the value of all 
ermon 


has the largest value of 
u per capita in the Union, the value 


“i cts 
~ being eed as $27,152,954, and it leads all States 


in the production of maple sugar, Agricultural pro- 
Mauston takes a wide range, including even tobacco, 
‘and covers all the cereals suitable to the zone, with 
considerable fruits, apples redominating. There 
-are 29,075 farms, with 4,235, hs sore Dae aes 
- Known as. “The Green ountain State, 
aie aera a pene is len its epee leading all 
< utput 0: ‘ 

. the eee ut wistufactures, 1925, menor ped Pitts 
and an oui ed at $138,269,861 


of woolen was value 


dat $14, 
e, 1927, was 1,0! 
for persons from 


| Eastern cities, the. mou 


Scenery being beautiful, and a system 

bare eid eS 2 ase of Pullding up to shoteen 
lk 1e shores 0: 2 } 

00 miles afford excellent boating. pepe acer 

Disastrous ficods beginning Nov. 3, 1927 
caused damage estimated at $30,000,0C0, railroad 
beds, highways and bridges suffering greatly. 

The illiteracy percentage is 3; native whites 1.5 
and foreign-born 11.3. Of the total population ot 
352,428 reported in the 1920 census,. toreign-born 
numbered 44,526; Canadians, 24,868. 

PP Ae | of Me pee wt Middlebury College 
Norw) niversity are le: ii 
apd Dorm y are the leading institutions 


VIRCINIA, ; 
Area, square miles. ..,.+..+.42,687...,- 8S 
Poputation, 1920... .””".*'8. 309.187... 780m te rane 
Population, 1928 (est.) . ..2,575,000.. . -60.4 10 8g. m 
Wealth, 1983 (Census est.)........... $4,891,570,000 


Virginia, one of the South Atlantic and one 
of the Thirteen Original States, is bounded on the 
north by West Virginia and Maryland, on the east 
by Maryland and the Atlantic Ocean, on the south 
by North Carolina and Tennessee, and on the west 
by West Virginia and Kentucky. Part of its original 
territory was taken in 1863, during the Civil War, to 
form West Virginia, On its eastern side, the grest 
waterway, Chesapeake Bay, cleaves the State, cutting 
off a small portion Letween which and the main 
portion is the entrance past the Capes to the bay 
we eral = many peers which fiow into the bay. 

navigation up the James, the York, = 
Facer and te Potomac. ee 

‘the topography is varied, beginning wit « 
low lying lands along the coast, known He tee 
Virginia, rising to an extensive tableland in the 
central part, and finding mountain elevations wp 
to 5,700 feet in the west. In the northwestern 
corner is the rich Shenandoah Valley. The Potoma: 
River bounds the State on the north, making of 
from the bay. The mountains are the Alleghanies 
the Shenandoahs and the Blue Ridge. The climate 
is as varied as the topography, characteristic in 
each portion, cool in the higher elevations and 
eg ete nae lower. ‘ 

undamentally, Virginia is agricultural, its mam 
facturing being based on utilization of the soll 
products and some of the minerals, with which the 
State is well endowed. 

Virginia is an agricvltvral tate, the total valve of 
all crops being reported by the censis of 1920 as 
$292,824,260 with 156,242 farms totalling 18,561,112 
acres. ‘Lhe State is third in rank in tobacco produc- 
tion, 129,9406,0C0 poinds from 178,000 acres val ed 
at $325,0: 3,000 in 1927; and 137,032,000 from 189,000 
acres valued at $24,118,000 in 1926. Culture by the 
whites began soon after the settlement of Jarcestown, 
1608. ‘he wheat crop, 1927, was 8,381,000 bushels 
and the corn crop 47,£67,000 bishels, ‘The peanut 
crop was 123,120,000 po.nds valved at $5,540,060. 

Live stock husbandry bas been in late years 
emphasized especially, effort being exerted to bring 
in pure blood strains. Much of the progress in this 
line is due to the incoming of many Northerners, who 
have taken over rural estates to obtain the social 
advantage of the delightful country life of the 
Old Dominion State, which was of the flower of the 
old tine era of the cavaliers. 

The census of v anufactvres, 1925, reported 2,553 
establishments with 112,135 employees earning 
$105,886,599 and an output valved at $589,510,865 
($544,722,769 in 1923 and 3454,261,467 in 1921) . 

The output of the 10 cotton n ills was valved at 
$30,295,320, mellead and wood pvip, 
lumber and planing mill -prodrcts, $32,085,430; and 
ship building, $18,586,355. ‘The ov tput of 84 factories 
was 4€0,257,450 cigars; 10,229,406,903 cigarettes 
and 21,639,123 pounds of smoking and chewing 
tobacco and snuff. 

Cotton goods especially are becoming great in 
volume, the mills ving about 690,000 spindles, 
Virginia, using much more raw cotton than it pro- 
‘uces. ‘Lhe lumber cut averages about 800,000,000 
feet, and is unusually varied, including yellow pine, 
oak, gum, bemlock, cypress, chestnut, yellow poplar, 
eedar, tupelo,. Fasswood, hickory and walnut. 

Mineral output includes coal, 12,2€6,000 tons in 
1927; iron ore, 66,897 tons; pig iron, #4,920 tons: 
also copper, lead, zine and large supplies of build- 
ing materials. 

Railroad mileage, in 1927, was 4,554, 

In Hampton Roads the United. States maintains 
a great navy vard, as the princinal rendezvous of 
the navy, utilizing the James River as its chiet 
anchorage. 

in Newport News, on the James River, an ex- 


>’ reso! ; : aehire tensive shipbuilding plant. constructs vessels of 
dar Bae ne ae ptain | many types, including warships of heaviest tonnage. 


443: 


$20,083,944; 
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Norfolk has large shipping interests, and is one 
ot the principal centres tor the manufacture and 
distribution of land fertilizers. 

Fortress Monroe, on the peninsula between the 
James River and Chesapeake Bay, has strong, 
modern fortifications, commanding the waterways. 

‘The illiteracy percentage ts 11.2, Census ot 1920; 
native whites. 5.9; foreign-born 7.1: and Negro 
23.5. The Negre-constitutes 29.9 per cent. of the 
population, having fallen from 32.6. per cent. im 
1910. The U, 8. Bureau of Education reported 
on Dec. 25, 1925, that: the number of adult illiterates 
had been reduced? one-half: within five years. : 

In higher educational institutions. Virginia,.ranks 
‘among the forenrost Alates, having:-such, weli-known 
establishments as the University, of Virginia, founded 
by. Thomas Jefferson, at Charlottesville, from 
which many men famous in histery have been 
graduated; Washington and Lee University at 
Lexington; William and Mary College, the second 
oldest in the .country, at Williamsburg; Virginia 
Polytechnic at Biacksbure; Virginia Military 
Institute at Lexington; Hampden-Sidney College 
at Hampden-Sidney, and Hampton Normal School 
at Hampton, the first well developed school for 
Negroes established in the South. More than 
600,000 attend the public schools. Expenditure for 
public schools in 1926 was $21,755 4°8 

The legislature of 1927 consolidated the State 
administration into twelve departments, their heads 
responsible to the Governor, and approved several 
amendments to the Constitution. These were all 
ratified by the people June 20, 1928. 

The “Old Dominion,” first in population of the 
States until 1820, prides itself on its Revolutionary 
heroes, its five Federal Presidents. and its social 
prestige. It was the theatre of the decisive cam- 
paign in which the Civil War ended with the sur- 
render at Appomattox of Gen. Robert BH. Lee, head 
of the Confederate armies. 

Old Surrender Field at Yorktown where 7,000 
British troops under Lord Cornwallis laid down their 
arms Oct. 19, 1781, was bought in July 1928, for 
preservation, by the Corporation backed by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., which is restoring Williamsburg, 
the Colonial Capital. 


823,000. There are 66,288 farms of 13,244,720 acres. 
The Se 2 is the same as that of Oregon—arid 
and ‘semi-ari 


East of the Casoades most of the wheat is grown, 
the crop being 41,837,000 bushels, with many sheep, 
cattle and horses. ‘Horse Heaven’ is located ob 


livestock interest is mostly in the east, where the 
great ranges are, with mild winters in the valleys, 


packing, 332,309,822, flour and feed, $89,831,878; 
ae 3 $14,242,892; aud dairy products, $24,- 
801,794. 
All the basic minerals are present, coal output in 
1927, bemg 2,381,000 tons. : 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 5,559. ‘ 

in illiteracy, the State has a percentage of 1.7: 
native white, 3-10ths of I per cent.; foreign-born, 
4.7. Foreign-born number 250,055, being 18.4 per 
cent. of the population, of which Japanese and 
Chinese are Dumerous. 

About 300,000 attend the public schools, and 
the University of Washington at Seattle, and the 
State College at Pullman, for science and agricul- 


WASHINCTON. ture. with several well established colleges, provide — 
bt oa ee ae enh ee ie : 
: o e shores of Puget Sound are yery popular as 
Area, square miles... ,89297------ 307 ty rank | Summer Tesorts, with many. hotels. ate eon 
Population, 1928 (esi... 1,687,000; . 22.9 to sq. m. colonies, while steamer tourist travel 0 the Orient 
Wealth, 1983 (Census est.) 0.2... $5. 122,406,000 | 80d to and from Alaska 1s extensive. 


Washington, of the Pacific (Northwest) group, is 
pounded on the north by British Columbia, on the 
east. by Idaho, on the south by Oregon, and on the 
west by the Pacific Ocean. It has the Columbia 
River ag southern boundary line for 300 miles from 
the west, and many streams of importance, mostly 
for irrigation uses, with the Snake River in its eastern 
reaches. In the northwestern third of the State the 
great Puget Sound, with tortuous shores and in- 
numerable harbors, on which Seattle, Tacoma, 
i acphae Olympia and other important cities are 
situated, is a great commercial centre. It is the 
nearest American gateway to the ports of Asia, 
handles the bulk of the shipping to and from Alaska 
and has a heavy trade coastwise via the Panama 


WEST VIRCINIA. 


Area, square miles.....,... 24,170. ..... 40th tn rank 
Population, 1920... ....-1,463,701..... 27th tn rank 
Population, 1928 (est.). .. 1,724,000... .72.9 to sq.m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.).....0.4++- 84,877, 819,006 
West Virginia, of the South Atlantic group, was — 
set off during the Civil War from Virginia. It is — 
bounded on the north by Ohio and Pennsylvanisz, 
on the east by Pennsylvania, Maryland and Vir- — 
ginia, on the south by Virginia and Kentucky, and — 
on the west by Kentucky and Ohio. : £ 
It is essentially mountainous, the Appalachian 
range having several spurs therein. its westers 
parts drain into the Ohio River, and its eastern 
portions down the Potomac River to the Atlantic — 
Ocean. The mountains are in the east. The climate 
is moderate, and between the north and south 


extremes. 

Mining is the leading industry, the value of the — 
total product in 1926 being $395,941,940. The State” 
ranks second in the production of coal with an out- 
put. of 151,680,000 tons. in 1927, much of it tne 
steaming coal from the Pocahontas field. ‘The petrol- 
eum output in 1927 was 6,009,000 barrels; natural - 

as 180,223,000 M. cubie feet valued at $76,396,000- 
he pig iron product was 504,819 long tons, | + 

West Virginia produces more hardwood than 
any other State, excepting Arkansas, and has vast 
timber wealth, inclu yellow poplar, birch, ash, 
oak, spruce, hemlock and walnut. ’ 

Its agriculture is not so important, tofal value 
of all crops reported in the 1920 census being - 
537,000, the leading crops pene eon eed tobacco, — 
potatoes, and fruits of all kinds suitable to the 
zone. Farms number 87,289, with 9,569,790 ‘ 


The State ranks sixth in’ the steel works and 
he first in the 


production of glass and glassware. ; ane 
The census of manufactures, 1925, reported 1,395 — 


plo: 10: 
892,102 d f 
So and an oe valued at $470,821, 


anal. 

The seaborne trade of Seattle in 1927 was: Foreign, 
imports, 454,984 tons; exports, 804,399 tons. It 
is the principal landing port of the Northern Pacific 
tb Rete a cag — % being salmon 

uit) were landed in 1926. It is the terminus 
re dectsio at wr pha = et eal 
: claims the healthiest city in the 
United States. Its growth has been great, and 
local authorities for July 1, 1927 claimed a popula- 
tion of 411,500. 

The Caseade Mountains cut the western third 
from the State's area, with the usual lower mountain 
range nearer to the ocean shores. A dozen peaks, 
snowzapped, rise in the west. Mt. Rainier or Mt. 
Tacoma. (according to which city you may be in 
at the moment) is a beautiful attraction with its 
14,408 feet. of height, now a national park, and 
ed ae range in the northwest is surpassingly 

1 . 

Standing timber is about 330,000,000,000_ feet; 
Douglas fir, yellow pine, white pine. spruce, larch, 
cedar and other trees abound. Normally, the 
State cuts more than 4,000,000,000 feet, leading all 
the States, and shipping the product all over the 
world, much coming to the North Atlantic ites, 
via the Panama Canal, and going by rail to the 
Central West, while Washington shingles are used 
Soy eel pee wee poets ae eS the country. (ue 57,617 in 1923 

nificent, like those of f t : i 
and with that State Washington leads all others he Sean ee ain naahe eee and rE ee 


amount of timber remaining. blast furnaces $9,527,965: limber and planing 


cts, $35,035,041; glass, $47,884,426: pottery 
10,535,496: leather, $13,348,975: ahd petroioun 
tain, S1d.446,100. $ : ,975; and petrofeum 
sf y water is abundantly served with 
the Ohio River on th . ini : 
. ag 4,038. e west. Railroad mileage, 1927, 


ae ts illiteracy mtage is 6.4; native white, 4.6: 
Negro, 15.3;-and foreign-born, 24. Negroes are 5.9 
a pes cent. of the population, and foreign-born 4.2, 
: iblic school enrolment was reported at 360,000, 
vel and there are many colleges, church denominational 
» Schools being numerous; industrial schools also. 


2 Expenditure for public schools in 1926 was $26,- 
ae nee 

tad nm recent years many Northerners have gone to 
a the State to take country homes in the td reer 


Sia pee — in the.eastern part is one of 
a. st celebra: pleasure rts, ular socially, 
* @nd with a famous golf course. ar rat 


SF WISCONSIN. 


_ Area, square mtlés..........56,066...... 25th in rank 
Popuiation, 1920........ .632,067..... 13th in rank 
* Population, 1928 (est.)...2,953,000....42.7 ta. sq.m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)..........-. $7,866,081,000 


Wisconsin, of the East North Central group, is 
bounded on the north by Lake Superior and Michi- 
gan, on the east by Michigan and Lake Michigan, on 
the south by Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota, and on 
the west by Iowa and Minnesota. The Mississippi 

- River forms the southern half of the western bound- 
@ry line. It has the characteristic climate of the 
‘northern tier of States, cold in winter and pleasant 
: summer, dry and stimulating. 
* Everything grown in the north temperate zone 
_{g produced, in grains, vegetables and fruits, agri- 
culture being especially well diversified—corn, 
- wheat, rye, barley, hay, flaxseed, potatoes, sugar 
“beets, with considerable quantities of tobacco for 
cigar wrappers, hops, peas, sorghum and maple 
- fa * More peas are canned than in any other 
ate, and more hemp raised. The grape production 
fs very large, asisthe output also of cranberries, 
les, cherries and plums. Wisconsin was, in 
ae the leading State in the combined value of 
-the butter, cheese and condensed milk industries, 
the total value of its dairy products being $244,865,- 
*200, ‘There 189,295 farms, with a total of 
: 22,148,223 acres. 


The value of all crops _ 1920 was returned by 
‘ a8 


* the. census 347,868. 
“Manufactures include the. most lumber cut in 
the Great Lakes region. The Siate has the most 
creameries of any State, refines much beet sugar, 
*makes much woodwork and implement. products, 
considerable pig iron output, ranks fifth in zinc 
production. fourth in iron ore output, the valuable 
matite kind chiefly, and the fisheries .on the 
Jakes are highly productive, the. whitefish. being 
_ “highly valued. 3 
« “The census of manufactures, 1925, reported 7,262 
establishments with 247,341 employees aning 
$314,883,011 and an output valued at $1,859,243,93 
($1,715,645,889 in 1923 and $1,214,860,521 in 1921). 
There are 2,726 ereameries employing 5,474 hands 
‘with an output of butter, cheese and condensed and 
‘evaporated milk valued at $209,260,384. Slaughter- 
a! and meat packing, wholesale,.had an outpit 
_ yalued at $70,793,049; leather, $44,591,782: lumber 
“and planing mill Santen $89,306,150; paper and 
wood pulp, $97,779,601; the value of motor vehicles 
‘produced was $215,347,861; rubber tires, 
_ . $46,271,447; steel works and rolling mills, $18,145,242; 
- electrical machinery, $46,431,351; engines and 
- water wheels, $53,174,241; other foundry and ma- 
- ehine shop products, $125,063,220; furniture, $53,- 
915,692 and knit goods, $58,086,110. 
“s The story of Wisconsin forests, as of all of the 
Lake States, is tragic. Naturally, almost the entire 
‘State was covered with pine, hemlock, and the 
“invaluable hardwoods. Lumbering proceeded with- 
out regard to conservation, until more than 8,000,- 
,000 feet were cut annually; production on ac- 
-gount of the exhaustion of the supply then falling 
> off, until the 1920 census reported the cut as 1,275,- 
- 000,000 feet, with an estimated stand remaining otf 
about 2,506,000,000. feet. There are therefore 
enormous areas of now useless cut-over forest lands, 
-with comparatively scattered timber tracts left. 
Superior, at the head of Lake Superior, opposite 
Duluth, is the main terminus of the Great Northern 
- Railway, and lumber, wheat and coal 
- dockage, with ufacturing of iron 


and parts 


1, 1926, by Census 


- 
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_ The percentage of illiteracy was 2.4, agai 
in 1910. The native white illiteracy in S920 wan 
7-10ths of 1 per cent.; foreign-born, 8.4; Negro, 4.1 
The University of Wisconsin at Madison is es- 
Decially far advanced in sociologie research, domestic 
Science and the practical arts. “The 1920 matricula- 
tion was 10,155, including the summer school; and 
& correspondence course is conducted by which 
15,554 persons are instructed. ‘There are besides 
many poles and smaller schools. 
Wisconsin has no bonded indebtedness, 


WYOMING, 


Wyoming, a Mountain Group State, is bounded on 
the north by Montana, on the east by South Dakota 
and Nebraska, on the south by Colorado and Utah, 
and on the west by Utah, Idaho and Montana, 
It is a lofty region, its mean elevation about 6,000 
feet—-a broad plateau traversed by the Rocky 
Mountains, highest point of which is Mt. Gannett, 


13,785 feet. ‘Topography is varied. 

Its waters flow in all directions, drainage by the 
Green River to the southwest, by the Yellowstone 
and Snake Rivers to the northwest, by the Big Horn 
to the north, and by the North Platte, Sweetwater 
and Laramie Rivers to the southeast, none of them 
navigable. The river waters are however valuable for 
irrigation, more than 1,200,000 acres being actuall 
under irrigation, and an area of nearly 2,700,00) 
acres being included in irrigation projects which 
are under construction, : 

The climate is that of the rarefied air of high 
elevations, and is salutary, with severe winters and 
pleasant summers, moisture precipitation being low 
at about 12 inches mean annually. << 

With less than 200,000 population reported in the 
1920 census more than $50,000,000. was assigned 
as the value of all crops, hay the leader, mostly 


alfalfa, and corn, potatoes, oats, wheat, rye and 


barley also produced. 

Stock raising is the most important industry, 
sheep husbandry being the second in rank in the 
United States, the wool clip reported at 33,000,000 
pounds in 1920. Farms by that census numbered 
15,748, with 11,809,351 acres. 


Wyoming has e.tensive mineral resources, thovgh 


largely undeveloped, the value of the product in 
1926 being $78,988,066. The coal prodvetion in 


| 1927 was 7,085,000 short tons; petroleum, 21,146,000 


barrels and natural gas (1926), 46,567,000 M. 
cubic feet. 

The census of Man‘tfactures,. 1925, reported 224 
establishments with 6,333 employees earning $10,- 
526,253, and with an output of $107,984,752 ($110,- 
631,659 in 1923 and $80,247,000 in 1921,) practically 
all for home consumption except petroleum refining, 
15 having an output valued at $83,911,353. 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 1,992. 

The 1920 census reported the percentage of 
illiteracy as 2.1; native white, 3-10ths of 1 per cent.; 
foreign-born, 9. There were 25,255 foreign-born, 
mostiy from Europe. 

Casper, the centre of the ofl industry, Is the 
largest city in the State, with a population, July 
, 1925, of 23,288. 

The 1920 school enrolment was 47,553. The 
University of Wyoming at Laramie had 913 students. 

The Yellowstone National Park in the northwest 

corner is one of the world’s most famous resorts for 


the tourist; its giant Seep waterfalls and high ~ 


coloration of the rugged gnarled rocks attract heavy 
ae from all parts of the country and from foreign 
lan 


‘The ranch life retains much of the old time flavor 


of the West, and many Hasterners go there to enjoy 
it. The annual cowboy roundup at Cheyenne at- 
tracts many. 


ALASKA, TERRITORY OF 
AREA, 590,384 square miles (including the Aleutian 
SeULAT © f 1920, 55,036 (27,883 
, Census 0} , ,08 882 
ge hem at Indians and Eskimos). Males, 
34,539: females, 20,497. 1924 (est.), 60,000. 
CAPITAL, Juneau, population, 1920, 3,058. 
Governor,- George A. Parks, 1925-29, appointed, 
Pe eit ae by Norway! at Nome 
aintained at Juneau orway} 8 
beta (Consul Generale and Sweden; at 
Skagway by Great Britain. 
Alaska occupies the northwestern part of the 
North American Continent. It is bounded on the 
north by the Arctic Ocean, on the west by the 


445 
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Arctic and Bering Sea, on the south by the North 
Pacific Oceap and on the east by Canada. From 
the southwestern corner the Aleutlan Islands stretch 
out westward 1.200 miles to longitude 172° E. 
Cape Wrangell, facing Siberia. Bering Strait, 54 
miles wide, pao the mainland of Alaska from 
Asia. The “Panhandle” runs southeast 600 miles 
along the Pacific to Dixon Inlet, which is about 700 
Iniles from the northwestern corner of the United 
Stat and includes all the islands, the boundary 
with Canada along the mountain crests being fixed 
by arbitration in 1903, international survey com- 
pleted, 1913. Lower Alaska has a. population of 12;- 
000. whites and 5,00 natives. 

"Alaska is mountainous with, high plateaus; the 
coast. range éxtends through. the southern La 
the chief peaks being Mt. St. Ellas (alt. 18,024 
ft.), Mt. Wrangell (14,005 ft.) and further inland 
Mt. McKinley (20,300 ft.), the highest peak on 
the North American Continent. There are more 
than twenty active volcanoes, notably Mt. Katmai, 
now with the “valley of 10,000 smokes” a national 
monument. Mt. Katmai, which had been dormant, 
suddenly blew the top of its head off June 6, 1912— 
one of the greatest. eruptions in history. The 
mountains and the Sitka district are densely tim- 
bered, mainly comiferous, but the islands are tree- 
less. The most notable glaciers are the Muir, 
Malaspina and Seward. The Yukon is the chief 
river, 1,765 miles long, navigable for about 1,200 

Jes: The length of the coast line is about 4,750 


ington State. u 
in Attu when it is rising in Maine. 

Away from the south coast the country back 
of the barrier of mountain ranges is a great inland 
ace rolling gently north. It is inhabited chiefly 

yy huge herds of reindeer guarded by their native 
owners. Fairbanks, in the same latitude as Ice- 
land, is, with Tanana, the centre of a growing agri- 
cultural region. 

There is great diversity in climate. In the in- 
ferior a temperature of 60° below zero in winter 
1s not unusual, with a temperature of 90° in the 
summer, but on the coast, owing to the Japanese 
Current, the thermometer rarely falls below zero in 
the winter with a maximum of about 80° in the 
summer. Rain there is abundant. All the hardier 
vegetables and the cereals, except corn, thrive 
durmg the short summer with its long hours of 
sunlight. Of the 378,165,760 acres, the Census of 
1920 ate 90,652 in 364 farms, 5,836 acres 
only ing under cultivation. In the country 
tributary to the Government railroad it is esti- 
mated that 1,296,000 acres are suitable for farming 
without costly drainage. There are 65,000,000 
acres suitable for grazing. 

Mt. MeKinley National Park contains 2,645 
aed miles, and is a vast wilderness game preserve 
of great natural beauty. The mountain rises 17,000 
feet above the timber line. 

Alaska has vast forests along the coast 


of which 
21.392. 


0 acres are in forest reservations from 
which the total cut in 1925 was 57,500,000 board 
feet. The horse power capaci of surveyed un- 
developed water power sites is 475,000. 

‘The country is a paradise for big game, pro- 
tected under a law approved by the President, 
Jan, 13, 1925, administered by a Game Commission 
of five Alaskans, C. T. Gardner of Juneau, Chair- 
man, under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Reindeer were introduced from Lapland and 
from Siberia to insure the support of the Eskimos 
by the Government, which brought in 1,280 head 
between 1892 and 1902. These increased under 
careful pees to 22,107 in 1910, 92,933 in 1920 

2% in 1926. About 


Reindeer meat 


unds as against 967,751 pounds in 1926. In 
Northern and Western Alaska there are about 400,000 


Sera reindeer. 

‘here are about 275 blue fox ranches stock 
with 36,000 foxes. The investment exceeds $e 
850,000; there are also about ninety fur farmers 
raising ae mink and marten in pens. 

e value of land fur and skins shipped from 
Alaska, during 1924 was $1,657,448; 1925, $2,381,471; 
1926, $2,359,639; 1927, $4,287,461. eg 

The killing of seals’on. the Pribilof Islands was 
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which there are large de 


br t under contro}. in 1910, and Be eee 
by treaty in 1911. The | have_ 
ae er oak 315,000. to 808,870" Je 1927, In 


$749,734 and in 1927,°25,969 valued at Gentes - 
vessels. being engaged init; andonthemandinthe — 


pounds each, for six years was: 


cS Pounds. Value. 
BOSZ. Vi teks ge 4,501,562. 216,074,976 $29,787,193 
92S F502 Powod 4,343,5 232,491,587 30,514,286 
LORMP Rea sa ca 5,294,915 252,151,920 33,007,135 
1! ee ees 4.459.937 214,076,976 31,989,331 
1926...<......6,652,8 319,338,336 = 46,080,004 
9927 3 Be 3,572,100 171,461,000 30,016,000 


In addition, other salmon products—mild_ cured, 
fresh, etc.—were valued at $2,038,802 4n 1926; the 
products of. the herring fsheriesswere valued at 
$3,554,489; halibut, $1,622,554; and clams, $251,236. 

Since the discovery of gold at Juneau in 1880 
(the great Klondike rush. through Skagway into 
Canadian territory and the Upper Yuken begah 
in 1896) upto January, 1928. Alaska has produced 
$366,031,098 of gold, - two-thirds of it from 
placer mines. Copper and silver produced Ld 
the total yield up to $570,761,014.. The Uni 
States Geological Survey estimates the value of the 
placer gold reserve to be at least $360. 000, this 
in addition to gold in veins that coud not be esti- 
mated. U.S. Navy tests show the coal, of 

posits, equal in ne 
value to Pocahontas coal. Output was 87,300 tons 
in 1926 from eight mines. : 

Oil of high grade is found in the Katalla field 
on Controller Bay. 

The value of the mineral output in 1926 was 
$17,658,000; in 1925, $18,286,320; 1924, $17,457,333: 
1923, $20,330,643; 1922, $19,506,365; L021, $17,- 
004.124: ahd in 1920, $23,303,751." ‘The gold, silver 
and copper output for = i Ea was: . 


Silver, Copper. 
Year (Calendar). Dollars. Doliars, ars 

BOQDIK GS .are vee eas 7,422,367 729,945 12,630,395 
eS A Su taat 5,985,314 668,012 10,526,655 
V7 Seer ncn 6,285,724 531,6 9,703.72 
eT Fe ee ale ry 6,630,281 484,5! 10,48745 
1926 ... 2.2... 00s. 6,722,000 441,45 9,489, 
ey reed MOE oe: 5,918,300 343,675 7,400,000 


. 
Congress, in 1914, authorized the building of a 
not to exceed 3,000 miles in fength. The 
line is in operation from Seward to Fairbanks, — 
469 miles; with spurs to coal mines that bring the 
total up to 543 miles. The cost at wartime prices 
exceeded $56,000,000. The complete system was 
put in operation im 1923. Total railroad mileage, 
1927, was 801. Tourist travel by four steamship — 


roads, 1,086 miles of sled roads, and 6, 
In the fiseal year Papp nee was 


The Territory on June 30, 1927, had four national 
banks with a total capital of $200,000; surplus a 
undivided profits, $196,059, and deposits, $4,373,875: 
See eat an Tae Sd Sl 

.000; surplus and undiv \ 
and deposits, $7,757,254. Leet 
Russian’ 


then sparsely colonized _by 
Ww t from 
Seward, b e 


overnor, appointéd for four years by the President. — 
See reserves the right to Tegistatton on tt ; 
We faéilitate the administtation of the Territe 


the authority of a bil passed by Congress, Febru: .o 


ae 


10, 1927, these ex-officio commissioners w 

a ‘pointed: By the Secretary of the Interior, Gov. 
ar rge A. Parks; by the Secretary of Commerce, 
ne Winn; by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
_ Charles H. Flory; all have wide powers to tak 
om te action without referring matters to Wash- 
al ‘ 

‘ e€ receipts and expenses of the Territory f 
_ the last nine fiscal years, ending June 30, wast = 


ei Year. Receipts. Expenditures 
RROD AU Ds vc pine esiet oes $563,474 $680,312 
se DP eer EP rr = s 25,4 606,465 
Cys res BF Ws lace «inc alo Ace 752,81 822,245 
; 1924... A ae 76,795: 858,550 
ee S oy meeesae ys ---- 1,034,849 1,044,577 
Cy eee ip -- +++ 1,756,696 1,400,073 


The territory has no funded debt. 
Alaska’s commerce with the’ United States for 
>. the —— iy years, ending June 30, was: 

Se 


4 Exports Imports Gold 
a9 Year. to U.S. From U. 8. Shipments 
7 1919-20....... $66,498,871 $33,998,462 $8,793,085 
coe 1920-23 > 22s -.. 54,126,7 27,333,972 7,072,114 
me 1923-22...:... 36,775,870 23,625,161 6,881,020 
Me 1922-23..5.... 52,984,27 29,981,604 7,496,319 
ar 923-24....... 53,821,239 31,719,251 6,183,241 
7 1924-25....... 55,440,645 33,692,369 5.602,217 
1925-26 . 55,347,982 31,692,477 6,432,525 
* 926-27......- 72,388,691 32,059,812 6,239,772 
927-28"... 49,864,910 33,395,456 6,024,854 


There entered the ports of Alaska tn 1925-26, 
8,038 vessels of 965,843 tonnage. 


HAWAI!, TERRITORY OF 


AREA, 6,449 square miles (Hawaii, 4,016 square 

miles; Oahu, 598; Maui, 728; Kauai, 547; Molokai, 
_ 261; Lanai, 140; Niihau, 73; Kahoolawe, 44: 
Molokini, 2.7) 


POPULATION, Census of 1220, 255,912 
~ mated for July 1, 1928, 348,767). 

APITAL, Honolulu, population (Census of 
83,327, estimated, July 1, 1928, 113,000, 
sity, Eitlo, 10,431. (Estimated July 1; 


i ‘ 

Governor, Wallace R. Farrington (1925-28) assumed 
office July 6, 1921; reappointed, 1925. 

Consuls are maintained at Honolulu by Belgium, 
Brazil, Chili, China, Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan (Consul General), Mexico 

_ The Netherlands, Norway, Panama, Peru, Portu- 

-__ gal, Russia, Spain, and Sweden. 

|" The Hawailan Islands—the crossroads of the 

" WPacific—are twenty in number, of which nine are 

inhabited, lying in the North Pacific Ocean in longi- 

‘tude 154° 40’—160° 130’ west, latitude 12° 16’— 

18° 55’ north, and more than 2,000 miles from the 

mearest mainland. The group extends for 390 

" miles from northwest to southeast. San Francisco 

{gs distant from Honolulu 2,418 miles; Panama, 5,395; 

 Beattle, 2,774; Sydney, N. S. W., 4,424; Auckland, 

: po eB + Manila, 5,475; Hongkong, 5,593; 

* Yokoha: 3,915; and New York (via the Panama 
Canal), 6,723. 


The islands are mountainous and volcanic in 
origin, filled 
Maui 


CESS 3 


at 


eae) * 


(esti- 


1920), 
other 
1928, 


i de lac 


with extinct craters, Haleakala on 
being the largest in the world. On the 
 Ysland of Hawaii is Mauna Kea (altitude 13,823 
feet), quiescent, and Mauna Loa (altitude 13,765 
feet), active. Sixteen miles east of the latter is 
the largest active volcano in the world, Kilauea 
(altitude 4,400 feet) with its ‘pit of eternal fire’; 


 @ wonderful feature of the Hawafian National Park. 


The islands are clothed with luxuriant rope 
vegetation; with abundant rainfall and cool by 
prevailing northeast trade winds, the climate is 
tual summer without enervating heat. The 
elevations of the mountains are covered with 
forests, and 820,000 acres are set apart as a forest 
‘reserve. The soil is very fertile and all tropical 
and gub-tropical fruits and vegetables are grown. 
The farms number yo) 5,284, valued at 3$151,- 
29,085, with 2,702,245 acres, of which 435,242 were 
proved and $99,531 in woodlands. Of the 5,284 
irmers 892 were white (627 owners), 679 Hawaiian 
(546 owners), 3,098 Japanese (188 owners, 11 man- 
agers, and 2,899 tenants), and 560 Chinese (56 
owners, 7 managers, and 497 tenants). In 1919 
29,571,845 pounds of rice were produced and 19,- 


0 nds 
peasierutt t 


of cattle valued at $3,500,- 
vested fn ranching. 

30, 1925, was 

agricultural, 
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of sugar cane and the production of raw sugar 
The sugar produced in 1938 was about 893,000 short 
tons. The output in 1927 was 820,509 short tons 
from 127,417 acres, about 6.377 short tons per acre. 
About 70,000 acres are irrigated and produce an 
average of 7.81 tons an acre. The yield per acre is 
larger than any other country. The employees 
on the sugar plantations, about 45,000 in number, 
of many nationalities, receive house, fuel, . water 
and medical attendance free and are paid a, basic, 
menthly wage and a bonus, whieb varies. with’ the 
price of sugar. In 1920 the minimum ‘basic whee: 
was, $20, and the, bonus, extraordinarily, large, was’ 
276 per cent. of the wage. For 192i ‘the: bonus 
was 330. For sanitation, bousing and Welfare for’ 
five years 1922-26, the Hawaiian Sugar Planters 
Association expended $12,217,600. 

The 1923 sugar crop was 545,606 short tons; 
ine Coe eae tonk bie 2 bg es or an 

verage 0 2 a ton; for 1925, ,072 tons, valued 
at $65,000,000 and for 1926, 787,246 tons. : 

Hawaii's sugar exports to the United States for 
Seven years were as follows: 


Fiscal YEAR. Pounds. Value. 
OMEN SS Ri Sn ace a che hee 977,738,902 $93,631,635 
Ue Ray Reco Ion, 1,191,624,620 45,108,885 
Das satel cSt vip 1,195,078,906 69,585,641 

; 2 74,520,948 


60,689,730 


The second largest industry is the growing and 
canning of pineupples. The product increased 
1094 per cent. in the 1909-1919 decade, and in 
1920 143,473,536 two-pound cans valued at approxi- 
mately $31,000,000 were produced. About 46,000 
acres are under cultivation. Hawaii's shipments of 
canned pineapple for four years are valued at $29,- 
745,818 for 1920-21; $18,737,405 for 1921-22; $22,- 

588 1922-23; $28,24 1923-24; 


(410,570,332). 

Hawaii's imports from the United States were 
chiefly iron and steel manufactures, mineral oll, 
breadstuffs, meat and dairy products, lumber, 
textiles, ete., fertilizers, automobiles, rubber goods, 
leather and paper. 

Honolulu, on the Island of Oahu, is the capital and 
chief commercial city and port of the islands. It 
has 4 fine natural harbor, which needs improve- 
ment and development. Its needs have been 
neglected by Congress, which alone can appropriate 
the money for them. In the twenty-five years that 
Hawali has been an organized territory of the 
United States it has paid’$117,095,205 into the 
Federal Treasury. In 1926-27 it pald $5,143,509 in 
income taxes ($6,060,722 in 1925-26) and $187,487 in 
other internal revenue taxes; custom receipts in 1924- 
25 were $1,854,404. The Territory does not receive 
for local appropriations one cent of the money col- 
lected in customs and internal revenue. 

In _ the fiscal “year 1927-28, 8,051 commercial 
vessels with a gross tonnage of 7,052,907 docked at 
Honolulu. These figures include inter-island shipping. 

The wharves of Hawaii have been maintained and 
improved by direct taxation and public improvement 
loans paid by citizens of the Territory amounting 
to millions of dollars. Since 1901 the ‘Territory has 
expended $25,000,000 in the construction of main 
highways. 

The islature of the Territory in 1923 passed 
an act called the Hawalian Bill of Rights reviewing 
historical details of the admission of the Republic of 
Hawali by annexation as an integral part of the 
United States and asserting its rights as such. 

Congress after a hearing passed on act (Public 
Law 35—Sixty-eighth Congress) declaring the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, beginning July 1, 1924, entitled to 
share in appropriations under the Federal Highway 
Act, the Sheppard-Towner Maternity | Act, the 
Vocational Education Act and the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act under the same terms and con- 
ditions ag any of the several! States, and also extend- 
ing the Federal Farm Loan Act to the Territory. 

The Federal Government maintains its largest 
army post on the islands with quarters for a division 
of 20,000 men at Schofield Barracks and the sub- 
sidiary forts. The Navy Department has a large 
base at Pearl. Harbor with drydock, opened Aug. 
31, 1919. There are aiso a large aviation field and 
a powerful radio station. 

Hawaii has an excellent system of roads, 1,479 
miles, and in Honolvlu much concrete construction 
is used. There are 372 miles of steam railr 
besides about 625 miles on the sugar plantations. 
- The native population of Hawaii at the time of 
the discovery has been estimated at about 200,000. 
With civilization It has dwindled and the race seeme 
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The largest Industry of the islands is the growing 


70,045,080 | 
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- missionaries in 1820, and a large proportion of the 
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destined to disappear through intermarriage with 
other stocks rather than by deaths. 
The population of Hawaii by races is: 


Race. 1910. 1920. 1925._ 
Piawaiiam. .....- 6. eee 26,041 23,723 21,140 
Caucasian-Hawaiian..... 8,772 11,072 13,834 
Asiatic-Hawalian:......- 3,73 6,955 8,3 
Caucasian:Portuguese... 22,301 27,002 27,470 

Porto Rican.......--- 4.890 ‘5,602 6,382 

Spanish......-.-25-«+ 1,990 2,430 1,946 

Other Caucasian.....- 14,867 19,708 18,786 
Chinese.) i... Fa oles 21,67 3,507 4,851 
Japiinesesii elk. ee, 79°675). 109,274 128,068 
Koresw ipsa. so See ee 5933 4,95 5,956 
Pilipino: . os. oe. eee 2,361 21,0384 49,339 
Negro ivnws ats. Bbie% fat 695 348 t 
AlPother. .5...0/.5 5.60% 376 310 430 

A ey a 191,909 255,912 306,551 


The total for 1925 does not inelude the U. 8. Army 
and Navy forces amounting to about 15,500. But 
360 of the other Caucasians were aliens. Of the 
Chinese 11,776 were aliens and 13,075 citizens. Of 
the Japanese, 57,208 were aliens and 70,860 were 
¢itizens, Of the Koreans, 3,040 were aliens and 2,916 
Citizens. Of the Portuguese, 3,552 were aliens and 
93.918 citizens. Of the Spanish, 799 were aliens and 
1.147 citizens. Of the Filipinos, 11,776 were aliens 
and 13,075 citizens. 

The registered voters by race, in 1926, were: 
Hawaiian and part-Hawaiian, 17,763; American and 
Buropean, 15,540; Japanese, 3,092; Chinese, 2,906; 
others, 1,268: total, 40,569.. The votes cast in the 
election for Delegate to Congress in 1926 was Hous - 
ton, en 18,160; Jarrett, Democrat, 16,372, 


The death rate in 1924-25 was 12.74; in 1925-26, 
12.44; and in 1926-27, 11.87. The birth rate in 
re was 41.57; in 1925-26, 38.08 and in 1926-27, 


Hawaii came under the influence of American 


natives embraced the Christian faith. The impetus 
ven to education was great, and elementary educa- 
jon has always been free. The language in general 
use in the schools is English. The Japanese have 
many so-called Buddhist schools, which th ir children 
attend in addition to the American schools. 


a law providing for State supervision of these schools, 
which was declared 
States Supreme Court, February 21, 1927. 

The school plants, both public and private, are of 
very high order. School enrolment in 1926-27 was 
62,208 in the public schools (of whom 52% were 
Japanese); 10,316 in private schools and 840 in the 
State supported University of Hawaii. The ex- 
penditure on education, was $4,202,987. 

The Bishop Museum at Honolulu is a scientific 
Ynstitution of the first order devoted especially 
to the preservation of the life of the native Hawaiians 
and tc the study of the ethnology of Polynesia. 

Pan-Pacific conferences on vital matters have 
been promoted during the last four years with 
great success; and the Islands are yearly welcoming 


, 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS PLANNED FOR WASHINGTON. 


The Public Buildings Commission—Senator Reed 
Smoot of Utah, Chairman, Senator Claude A. Swan- 
son of Virginia, ig, a Richard N. Elliott of 
Indiana and Fritz G. Lanham of Texas, David Lynn, 

: A. Wetmore, Actin, 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury, and Lt. Col. 
_U. 8. Grant 3d, U. S. A., executive officer—is the 
supervising agency under the bill passed May 25 
1926, appropriating $50,000,000 to be expended 
($10,000,000 a year for five years) to procure ade~ 
quate housing for all government activities in Wash- 


gton. 

An expenditure of an additional $25,000,000 for 
the purchase of sites was authorized by the 70th 
Soin tha ‘crichont Sublic Bullaing BAl approved 

@ original Public Buildin; ill approved 
May 25, 1926. Z ig 

The Commission has approved the purchase of all 
Jand not now Government owned in the Triangle 
bounded by the Mall, Pennsylvania Avenue and 15th 
Street, and reservations C and D, N. W. 

Congress specified buildings ‘‘combining high 
standards of architectural beauty and practical 
oe Iie aoe, a beautifying 

ishing their surroundings in ‘m 
the Lbinant sig 4 harmony with 
@ Commission has approved in general a plan 
for the erection of Bulidiegs Soyer this catire 
Triangle and has specifically approved, ‘both as to 
the location of and the amount to be expended on 
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tourists (16,762 in 1926), 
steamship communication. 
fiscal year 1927-28 was 


Cook in 1778, aud there he met eath on his 
coer a visit in 1779. King Kamehameha brought 
the islands under one rule in 1 The le of 


his dynasty, which became a constitutional mon- 
arehy in 1840, ended when a revolution drove Queen 
Liliuokalani from the throne in 1893. An attempt 
to secure annexation to the United States failing, a 
republic was proclaimed July. 4, 1894. On the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American War 
of annexation was negotiated, ratified wee the Ha- 
wailan Senate, and consummated by a joint resolu- 
July 7, 1898. Hawail was created 
‘overnment provided for by the 
i 30, 1900. 

The chief executive officer of the Territory 


of 
Hawaii is the Governor, who is appointed by the ~ 


President with the approval of the Senate for a 
four-year term, and who b 
islands in order to be eligible for aj 
The Territorial Secretary is appointed 4 
manner, but the heads of the Territorial depart- 
ments are appointed by the Governor, with the 
approval of the Territorial Senate. 

The Legislature of Hawaii consists of the Senate 

elected for four-year terms; and 


of 15 members, 

the House of Representatives, of 30 members, 
elected for two-year terms. Delegate to 
Congress is elected every two y and has floor 
privileges in the House, but no vote. 

The judiciary consists of a Supreme Court, tour 
Circuit Courts and numerous istrict Courts. 
The Justices of the Supreme Court and Circuit 
Courts are appointed by the President, with the 
approval of the United tes Senate. 

Hawaii's commerce with the United States is 
as follows: 


Exports Imports 

FiscaL YEAR. a" From U. 8S. 
1979-20 cu... ot ok ee eee $142,246,003 $59,261,621 
Y9QH-21 S742 Ses awn © 127,692,879 77,324,114 
IOBIAVS oS oioecinw Saree oe eect 68,335,073 51,581,621 
TOD2-OS ek slew. 3 Sees eee 96,159,742 60, 799 
1923-24. choc ce eV ase ve es 107,043,812 71,011,469 
1924-25........+------ 100,512,336 72,987,494 
1925-26..........---+-- 108,699,192 “71,785,581 
1926-27 101,778,769 77,433,301 
J9ZT=-VS. . wie sw eesinw sis 113,547,157 78, 650 


FIscaL YEAR. Exports. bere) 
CPE oy. Tee ee ees Sec Se $1,663,000 $9,292,000 
1994-25 oiseceetetnes ania’ foe 1,415,000 10,299,000 
TGAG-B7 § sa) ecans es « Soe ,255,000 


The total bonded debt “on June 30, 1927, w: 
$24,210,000. ‘ pt and 


net assessed value of 
personal property on June 30 1927 was $4 4,064,603. 


Commercial banks di June 30, 192 


$27,102, 


the following buildings in the order here given: 
The Liberty Loan Building, addition of two stories 
$375,000; the completion of the center wing of the 
Department of Agriculture Administration Building 
-$2,000,000; the Internal Revenue Building to be 
located between 10th and 12th, B and © Streets 


ba aati 
e Department of Commerce Building to be lo- 
cated between 14th and 15th, B omar is Streets 
$17,500,000; the extension to the Government 
Printing Office Building $1,250,000: the Archives 
Building between 9th and 10th, Pennsylvania 
Avenue and B Street $6,900,000; 

The Agriculture Department Extensible Buil 
to be located between 13th Street and Linw 
Place, B and C Streets S. W. $5,750,000 


In addition to the above mentioned the Commis- 


sion has recommended that buildings for the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Department of Labor, General 
Accounti fice and other inde ; 
buildings located in above mentioned Triangle. 
The site for the Supreme Court Building. has been 
approved, it is to be located between East Capitol 
Sursotae ane Aarran Avenue and First and Second 


The annual rental paid for § by 
Government Seon de ieacomaeme es , 
Ti ie 1st SOLE Ode Te 1025. BORO See In 

i ;. $914, n f 528: | 
1926 and $997,120.41 in 1927. 42 wh ae “ 4 


Receipts. Expenditures. 
1922-23 ...., Sarai fore $11,220,855 11,862,820 
TORB-24.. 7 4 Nee gets 13,077,072 13,107,373 
PDQ 25 «one dicta ok sceeetele & 14,022,467 13,790,482 
TOD5-26 v5. whulahukes «ale orate 10,511,000 .815,00 
VORG=27 os laws, «Ss 10,454,628 12,293,000 — 


leposi 
Song an a $47,922,000; and Savings deposits io " 
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4 THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


AREA, 114,400 sauare miles. 
- POPULATION, Census of 1918, 10,314,310; esti- 
© ‘mated,. Dec. 33, 1927, 12,353,800; 1.08 to square 


> taille. 

_ CAPITAL, Manila (Luzon), pop.“ 1918, 285,306, 
; estimated, by Board of Health for July 1, 1927, 
of $20,394 (summer capital Baguio, pop. 5,462); 
wy other cities, Cebu, pop. 65,300; Albay (Legaspi), 
> pop. 53,105; Hoilo (Panay), pop. 47,508; Batangas 
r (Luzon). Paes 41,182; Ormoe (Leyte), pop. 38,247; 
Laoag ¢ cos Norte), 38,294; Baybay (Leyte), 


t pop. 36,934. 
_. Governor ‘ . Henry L. Stimson, appointed 
> On 13, 1927, assumed office at Manila March 1, 
Consuls General maintained at Manila by Belgium, 
; hile, China, Great Britain, Japan, The Nether- 
Z lands, Nicaragua, and Spain. Consuls main- 
a tained at Manila by Argentina, Chile, Costa Rica, 
> Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Italy, Libe' Mexico, Norway, Panama, Para- 
-” quay, Peru, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland and 
- enezuela; at Cebu and at Iloilo by Great Britain, 
“ Netherlands, Norway and Spain; and at 
- Zamboanga by Great Britain. 
aa The Philippine Islands, the largest island group 
a fm the Malay Archipelago, were discovered by Magel- 
jan in 1521 and conquered by Spain im 1542; they 
were ceded to the United States by the Treaty of 
‘Paris (ee. 10, 1898) following the Spanish-Amer- 
jean War. Admiral Dewey had destroyed the 
Spanish- fleet in Manila Bay, May t, 1898, and 
Major Gen. Wesley Merritt had captured the City 
of Manila on Aug. 13, 1898. 

The land area of the islands lies between 21° 10’ 
and 4° 40’ north latitude and between 116° 40’ and 
126° 34’ east longitude. There are 7,083 islands 
extending 1,152 statute miles from north to south 

- and 682 miles from east to west. Of this number 
462 have an area of 1 square mile or over; 2,441 are 
named and £642 unnamee and Mivdanso,. the 
oo 108. sity has 4,448: Cebu, 1,695; Pala- 


Americans, ,43,802 Chinese, 7,806 Japanese, 3, 
anish, 1,148 Britons, 286 Germans, 182 French, 
$23 Swiss. In Manila in 1918 there were 3,124 
Americans. The census returned 879,811 who 
could read Spanish. Abow 4, 00 read or 


000,0 
ge is by Filipino law 


’ di nglish. 
; unti 1930. Eight distinct lan- 
Set Sey dial The death rate 


rincipal being Manila, Subic, Batangas, Taya- 
pee Foadcoun Hligan, Uliana, Nasipit, Sibuguey, 
Sarangani Bays; the Guifs of Lingayen, Ragay, 
Lagonoy- and Davao, and the San Bernardino, San 
Juanico, Surigao and Basilan Straits and the Verde 
Passage. Manila Bay, with an area of 770 square 
miles and a circumference of 120, is the finest in 
the entire Far East. It is a roadstead in all parts 
of which vessels can anchor, but a breakwater has 
been constructed for vessels to shelter behind in 
bad weather. Manila, Cebu, Iloilo, Zamboanga 
Jolo and Davao, Legaspi are the ports of entry. | 
The extensive mountain system of the Philip- 
pines belongs to the succession of voleanic ranges 
of the Pacific system of the world’s surface. There 
_ gre 20 more or less active volcanoes. Mount Apo 
po means master), 9,610 feet, in $ 
an Volcano, 7,943 feet, in Albay; Taal, 984 
feet, in Batangas; Canlaon 7,995 feet, in Negros; 
Banajac, or Majayjay. 7,144 feet, are the most 
famous of these. “Other high mountains are Pulog, 
9,580. feet; Halcon, 8,481 feet; Malingdang, 8,560 
- ¥éet: Santo Tomas, 7,400 feet. Bet 0 
somes stored with s, in the center, and the 
pea lie great, fertile, well watered tropical plains. 
ON ali the principal islands have important 
river systems. In Luzon” are the Rio Grande de 
ms; an, 220 miles long, which-drains 16,000 square 
mile te eres Seale ay toro a donen out 
a into Manila. rough a [ths 
_ gia the Abra, Bae Ps the more. familiar 
Pasig. The Rio Grande de Mindanao, 330° iniles 
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uae an a & —- ance, and the Agusan, 
also in ndanao, the third in size. i 
60 Se bonk He oa on - pega 
‘ovember, ecember, January and ruary 
are the temperate months. The sear, eerie 
temperature at this season is about 77° to 79° Fah- 
renheit. In April, May and June, the hot months 
the mean average is between 83° and 84°. In the 
other months it is about 80°. The nights are sel- 
dom anpleasantly hot even in the hot season, and): 
temperature -of 100° is a rarity in Manila. Phe 
mountain regions of the north are cool as September 
in the temperate zone. There are two seasons, 
the rainy and the dry. The rains are heaviest. in 
July, August and September; lightest in February 
and March. The lowest average rainfall for the 
past twelve years for the whole archipelago was 


60.73 inches in the driest region, the highest 125.68 . 


in the wettest. Manila’s average was 75.46. 


THE JONES ACT, 


The preamble of the Jones act, passed b: h 
United States Congres: and approved ‘Ate. 39, 
1916, declared that “it has always been the purpose 
of the people of the United States to withdraw their 
sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and to 
recognize their independence as soon as a stable 
government can be established therein.” On as- 
suming office in March, 1921, President Harding 
sent Major Gen, Leonard Wood and W. Cameron 
Forbes (Governor General 1909-13) to the Philip- 

ines to make a complete survey of conditions. 

n their report they recommended among other 
things “that the present general status of the Philip- 
pine Islands continue until the people have had 
time to absorb and thoroughly master the powers 
already in their hands” and “that under no circum- 
stances should the American Government permit 
to be established in the Philippine Islands @ situ- 
ation which would leave the United States in a 
Position of responsibility without authority.” 

Following friction that had developed between the 
Legislative Assembly and the Governor General, 
President Coolidge on Feb. 21, 1924, in a letter to 
Manuel Roxas, Speaker of the House and Chairman 
of the Commission on Independence, upheld the 
administration of Gen. Wood and said: “It is not 
possible to consider the extension of a larger measure 
of autonomy to the Filipino people until they shall 
have demonstrated a readiness and capacity to 
co-operate fully and effectively with the American 
Government and authorities.” 

President Coolidge sent Col. Carmi A. Thompson 
of Cleveland, O., as special commissioner to make 
2 survey of the economic and internal conditions in 
the islands. He arrived at Manila on July 9, 1926, 
and made an extensive tour. On July 16 the Philip- 
pine Senate and House unanimously adopted a 
resolution declaring “the constant and intense 
desire of the Filipino people for immediate, absolute 
and complete Independence.” 

The Legislature voted for a plebiscite on the 
subject, and, when this was vetoed as beyond a 
power by Governor General Wood, passed it over his 
veto on Aug. 30. This act was’ vetoed by Pres. 
Coolidge, April 6, 1927. 4 proposition was brought 
forward to remove the Mindanao and Sulu group, 
inhabited by the Moros, who are Mohammedans, 
from the jurisdiction of the Philippine Legislature and 
give them a separate administration, governor and 
ergy under the direct authority of the United 

tates. 

Col. Thompson in his report sent by the President 
to Congress, Dec. 22, 1926, advised against granting 
absolute independence at this time; urged that the 
administration of the islands be transferred from the 
War Department to an independent civil bureau and 
that the Governor-General be given civil aides In- 
stead of military officers; that the Moros be not 
separated; and that the Federal Reserve system be 
extended to the islands and farm loan banks es- 
tablished, He urged that cooperation be reestab- 
lished between executive and legislative branches 
of the government, and laws passed to attract capital 
to develop the islands. ¥ 


The Jones act of 1916 abolished the Philippine — 
a 


Gommission under which the islands had 
governed under the act of July I, 1902. 
futed as. the Upper House of the Legislature a 
Senate composed of 24 psi Fag, instead of the 
‘Assembly; & House of Representatives of 91 members, 
elected triennially. The Governor General, who 
remains as the head of the Islands, is appointed 
by the President. All the Cabinet heads, except 
the Secretary of Public Instruction, are Filipinos, 
Senators are elected for six years. Two Resident 
Commissioners to the United States are elected by 
the Legislature. 

The Philippine Archipelago is divided into 38 
provinces, 11 special provinces and 2 chartered 
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cities. The chief executive of 4 regular province 
fg the Provincial Governor, who is an elective off- 
clal. He, together with two other elective members, 
form the provincial board which constitutes the 
legislative branch of the provincial government. 
In the spécial provinces, with the exception of 
Mindoro, Palawan and Batanes, the Provincial 
Governors are appointed officials. 

Of the 24 Senators only two—those from the 
Twelfth District, which is composed of the Moun- 
tain Provinea, the City of Baguio, the Province of 
Nueva Vizeaya and, the Department of Mindanao 
and Suhi—are appointed ey the Gevernor General; 
all the others are. elected by popular vote; as are 
also’ the 91 Representatives, excepting’ the nine who 
represent the Mowhtain Province, the Province -of 
Nueva Vizeaya and the’ Departments of Mindanao 
and Sulu. 

“Filipinos have the rights and privileges of Ameri- 
can citizens without the obligations,” to quote Pres. 
Coolidge’s veto message. “They pay no Federal 
taxes, are exempt from the exclusion provisions of our 
immigration laws, do not pay for the defence or 
diplomatic services. 

“They are represented in the United States by 
their own chosen representatives, who are paid by 
the United States, In the islands the officials of the 
municipalities are exclusively Filipinos, as are the 
officials of the fully organized provinces. In the 
rentral Government the Legislature ls made up en- 
tirely of Filipinos, and possesses powers which no 
Legislature has in this country. The lower judicial 
officers are all Filipinos. 

“The Judges of first instance, with but two ex- 
ceptions, are Filipinos, and of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court four of the nine are Filipinos. The 
Chief Justice is a Filipino. Of the heads of the 
executive departments, six_in number, five are 
Filipinos. The Attorney General Is a Filipino. 
Prosecuting Attorneys throughout the Island are 
Filipinos. 

“The personnel of the bureaus of eivil service, 
treasury and commerce and industry is entirely 
Filipino, and of the Bureau of Customs and Bureau 
ot Posts is more than 9914 % Filipino. The American 
officials are but 114% of total in the Government.” 

On Dec. 31, 1927, there were 484 Americans and 
19,165 eats connected with the Government. 

On Aug. 9, 1928, the Insular legislature passed and 

¢the Governor General approved a bill providing for 
techniéal advisers and civilian assistants to the 
Governor General. It carried an annual appropria- 
tion of 250,000 pesos ($125,000). On Ary. 30, 1928 
Goyernor General Stimson by executive order create 

an advisory Council of State consisting of the 
Governor General, the President of the Senate 
Manuel Querzon, Speaker of the House Manuel 
Roxas, majority floor leaders of the Senate, Sergio 
Osmena, and of the House Mr. Broines, and the 
heads of the six executive departments. 

The government of the towns is practical ly autono- 
mous, the officials being elected by the qualified 
voters of the municipality and serving for three 

ears. The officlals consist of a President, Vice 
resident, and Councillors, the latter varying in 
number according to population. Local municipal 
government has been instituted in about 89. munici- 
pallties and 296 municipal districts. 

The administration of justice in the Philippines ts 
{ntrusted to the Supreme Court, the Courts of First 
Instance, the Municipal Court of the City of Manila 
and the Courts of the Justices of the Peace. 

The strength of the Philippine Constabulary, Dec. 
81, 1926, was 396 officers and 6,325 enlisted men, 
divided Into 182 companies and 1 artillery platoon, 
oceupying 162 stations strategically placed for the 
preservation of law and order and loyalty and obedi- 
ence to soverelgn authority. The commander is 
Brig.-Gen. C. E. Nathorst, appointed Jan. 2, 1927. 


PHILIPPINE COMMERCE SINCE 1914, 


HARK (U.) Imports From ,Imports From Total Exports to Ex 
8. Fiseal).| United States. |Oth., Countries Imports. United States. |Oth. ane toe Exports 
, Pollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
28,571,821 27,439,749 56,011,570 . 22,047,105 29,190,943 51 258,048 
22,304,381 | 22,085,480 44,479,361 23,001,275 | 27,913,786 50,915,061 
23/804,367 227169,258 45,973,625 23,638,526 2°825,505 464,031 
27,516,556 | 24,466,722 51,983,278 43,125,393 | 28,589,982 71,715,375 
49,799,229 | 33,964,061 83,763,290 77,010,233 | 39,604/37 116,614,611 
64,655,144 43/119, 119 107,774,263 79,332,548 3,396,690 |: 122,729,238 — 
80,374,530 42,757,581 423/132/111 84/186, °195,193° |> 152381241 
100,687,157 60,127,507 160,814,664 75,264,002 33,765,725 7029/7 
0,113,575 32,901,794 3,015,369 59,168,170 309,433 '477,603 
49,874,501 34,899,736 84,774,237 79,578,368 32/293,164. | 111.871/532 ~ 
"121,567 39,254,947 95,376,514 "399,674 | 37,155,730 |. 129,555,404 
64,466,117 52'765,548 117,231,665 101,254,536 |) 38,822'269: | 140,076;805 
69,957,871 47,679,241 117,637,112 102,831,205 38,2 339 “| 141044430 
70,993,134 46,588,724 117/851/858 804271 39/154/013) | 151,958,284 — 
77,324,193 | 47,619,769 124.943,942 110,832,758 | 39,168,151 | 150,000,909 
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The cost of maintenance for the year 1926 was 


~ x = et 
; uA = 


2,552,6 64. ° - 
: ‘There are 99 school districts in the Islands. 
special Government institutions are the- 


pupils in the 7,348 
American and 25,206 


The insular expense for education rose from $2,000,- 
000 in 1903 to $12,712,217 in 1925. ie 
legislature appropriated $1,754,250 for school con- 
struction. 

The dominant religion is Roman Catholic. 


AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE. 

The acreage (estimated) 1s: Under cultivation 
9.143.000; grass or open land, 13,678,000; forests, 
46,518,000. There are 73,000,000 acres of public 
lands. Approximately 2,568,000 are engaged in 
agriculture. In 1926 over $25,250,000 worth of food 
stuffs, of which $15,250,000 represented © agricultural 
products, were imported. The total estimated value 
of the nine principal food crops in 1927 was $254,439,- 
000, 90% of the total value of all agricultural prod- 
ucts that year. This crop production for 1927 (ex- 
cluding magner, cacao and coffee) was: ae 

Crop production in 1927 was: 
49,946,400 Cay. 


Rive. ot ntact 1,807,060 hect. 
Sugar........ 10,999,660 Pic 1300 hect. 
Coconuts. ..+. . 1,798,519,000 Nuts 95,434,520 trees 
Hamp, Abaca. . 2,731,630 Pic. 480,150 hect. 
Com=se2.. = 8,384,710 Cav. 561,430 hect. 
‘Fobacko:. . <6... 1,091,660 Quin. 3,970 hect. 


(Hectare= 2.471 acres; cavan=43 kilos; picul = 140 
lbs.; quintal = 101.4 Ibs.) > 


Quantity and value of chief exports in 1927 were: 


Sugar neste Lg. 2773 $50,076,777 
Hemp Ws hoe -Tns. 146,474 29,687,129 
Coconut Oil ....... Lg. Tns. 142,515 24,840,683- 
Copia: ees = ...Lg. Tns. 196,170 19,155,741 
Tobacco Products...Lg. Tns. ....- 2 % 666 
FeMADroiGerles. 3.5.45. «os. ves s Muska no emasiele 4,003,476 


Dissicated Coconut. Lbs. 33,370,655 2,840,286 

Estimate of livestock in 1925 was; Carab: 1,769,- 
000; cattle, 914,000; horses and~ mules, 298,000; 
hogs, 87811,000; goats, 1,349,000; sheep, 345,000. 

Experts of the United States Department of - 
Agriculture reported in May, 1924, that vast tracts 
of land are well adapted to the cultivation of rubber 
with a potential production of 70,000 tons yearly. 
Estimates of land suitable for cultivation of rubber 
vary from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000, but adequate labor 
does not seem available. 

Under the act of 1919 any citizen of the Philippine 
Islands or of the United States over the age of 18 
years, or the head of a family who does not own more 


than 59 acres of land in the Philippines may enter a — 


homestead of not exceeding 59 acres of agricultural 
land of the public domain, Total homestead fee, $10 
Any citizen of lawful age of the Philippine Islands or 
of the United States, and any corporation or associa- 
tion of which at least 61 per centum of the capital 
stock or of any interest In said capital stock Dale 
wholly to citizens of the Philippine Islands or of 
the United States, may purchase any tract of publi¢ 
agricultural land not exceeding 144 hectares (355 
acres) In the case of an individual and 1,024 hectares 
(approximately 
association. 


During 1927 1,095 vessels with net tonnage ot - 
' si 


4,150,152 entered the ports of the Islands. 


ee 


1,530 acres) as a corporation or — P 


— ee PALS PFA 


ximately 792 miles of railroads and 

reads.’ ‘The Manila Railroad 

: taken over from the British 

4 the Government. Silver, lead, zinc, copper, 

fron, coal, petroleum, esbestos and manganese are 

mined, as weil as clay, marble, salt, etc. The tslands 

é e rich in mineral resourees, but these are as yet 
- undeveloped. 

i It is estimated that there are 58 square miles of 
¢oal fields containing lignite and some high grade 
bituminous. Im 1925, 47,912 metric tons of coai 
_ Was produced. 

- ~The output of gold in the Philippines in 1926 was: 
$1.993.300 ($1,843,200 im 1925), and from 1907 to 
- i925, inclusive, $19,144,735. 
‘. The total bonded debt on October 4, 1928, was 
f 020,500, of which $79,684,500 represented direct 
obligations of the Insular Government and $9,590,- 
* 500- were provincial and municipal debts. 
a ~ The value of taxable real property in 1926 was 
* $822,022,816, and of non-taxable property, $160,- 
440,344. 
7 Revenues in 1927 were $41,751,594 ($41,900.927 
in 1926): expenditures, $42,095,149 ($48,516,821 in 
- 1926). Currency circulation, December 31, 1927, 
- was 127,446,089,123 pesos. The total resources of 
banks and trust companies in the Philippines on that 
' date were 256,392,743 pesos. 


7 PORTO RICO. 
ARPA, 3,435 square miles. 
POPULATION, Census of 1922, 1,346,623; 392.14 to 
uare mile. Estimated, June 30, 1926, 1,422,000; 
411 to square mile. 
CAPITAL, San Juan, population, 88,922; other cities, 
Ponce, 75,416; Mayaguez, 43,147. 
vernor. Horace M. Towner of Iowa; assumed office 
April 2, 1923. 
Consuls maintained at San Juan by Argentina, 
* Austria, Belgium, Bolfvia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Guatemala, Haitt, 
Hungary, Italy, Japan, Mexico, The Netherlands, 
Norway, Panama, Paraguay, och ha ag Spain, 
Sweden, Serbia, Uruguay and Venezuela. 
Porto Rico is the fourth largest of the Greater 
Antilles, with the Atlantic Ocean on the north and 
_ the Caribbean Sea on the south. Santo Domingo 
- ig about 45 miles to the west. and St. Thomas 40 
miles to the east. The Island of Culebra, population 


839, and Vieques, population 12,264, to the east, 
_ form part of the territory. It is 95 mules long (from 

east to west) and 35 miles wide, with 4 coast line of 
about 345 miles. The best harbors are at San Juan 
‘and Ponce. Through the middle of the island, from 
’ east to west, runs a range of mountains with an 
- altitude of 1,500 to 3,750 feet, cultivable to the 
gummits. The, soil is extremely fertile and largely 
under. cultivation. The lower lands to the north 
are wi watered, but irrigation is needed in the 
south; an extensive system has been coustructed 
by the Government. Sugar, pineapples, oranges, 
4 tobacco and coffee are the chief exports. 
: ar uction under modern methods increased 
fro tons in 1899 to 400,000 tons in 1924, 


> 


Be tons in 1926; 659,283 tons in 1926 (with 
673,075 gallons of molasses), 629,000 tons in 


d 749,000 tons in 1928. 

% eee peotiction for export in 1926-27 was 19,- 
856,904 pounds vahied at $5,748,877, and in 1926-28, 
7.848,104 pounds valued at $3,596,583. Tobacco 
production for 1925-26 was over 35,000,000 pounds 

of which 24,521,000 pounds of leaf vaiued at $13,- 
944,000 were exported. Exports by kinds were: 


‘. FIs CAL Imports From|Imports From 
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FISCAL Sugar, Cigars, Coffee, Frust, 
YEAR. Exports. Exports.. Exports. Exports. 
Potiars Doiiars, _ Pounds. Dollars. 
19162.e:. 45,809,445 5,531,535 32,144,283 3,355,285 
I9L7. o228 54,015,903 7,843,010 39,615,146 3,021,005 
LOTR rtp 47,362,229 | 7,134,693 37,618,613 3,055,614 
1919...42¢ 48,132,419 6,657,522 27,897,971 2,140, 
1920. ... : 98,923,750 11,613,997 32,776,754 2,782,725 
21 71,440,924 8,103,601 26,731,648 3,145,259 
Pay ee 40,820,333 6,279,054 23,402,127 2,857,086 
46,207,276 6,911,516 16,821,939 4,570,359 
47,838,687 5,460,119 23,859,215 3,807,567 
53,261,895 7,105,508, 23,782,996 4,202,840 
223,263 6 <1 00 
4 56,984, 94.2 
22 404,570,000 


im, 1925, 0 
52,701... work 


P 240 
Livestock 
cluding 


cattle, and 91,076 ri 
25,050 horses, mules and donkeys; and 1,442 other 


animals. 

Mineral production is underdeveloped. _ The _ 
climate is the most bealthful ef the Western Hemi- 
sphere in the tropics. 

Porto Rico was discovered and named by Colum- 
bus in 1493. Ponce de Leon conquered it for Spain 
in 1509-11. It was conquered by Major Gen. 
Miles in the Spanish-American War and ceded to 
the United States by the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10, 
1898. It is administered under the Organic Act of 
Porto Rico, March 2, 1917 (as amended to March 4, 
1927) which also granted American citizenship to 
Porto Ricans, and granted manhood suffrage. The 
Governor is appointed by the President. The Legisla- 
ture—a Senate of 19 members and a House of Rep- 
resentatives of 39—is elected for four years by direct 
vote. There are six executive departments: Justice, 
Finance, Interior, Education, Agriculture and Labor, 
and Health. The President appoints, upon confirma- 
tion by the Senate, the Attorney General and Com- 
missioner of Education: The Governor, subject to 
confirmation by the Insular Senate, appoints the 
four remaining department heads. ‘The Justices of 
the Supreme Court are appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The six heads of departments form the Executive 
Council. The island elects a Resident Commissioner 
at Washington with a voice but no yote in the House 
of Representatives, for a term of four years. : 

The island makes its own tax laws and retains ail . 
local revenues including customs, income tax and 
internal revenue which, in territories, go to the 
Federal Government. 

The distribution of the population in 1925 asccord~ 
ing to color was: whiite. 1,074,191, colored 324,605. 
Education has been compuisory and free since 1899, 
when the percentage of illiteracy was 83; at present 
it {s probably below 40. In 1899, 8 per cent. of the 
children between five and seventeen attended school, . 
In 1927, 213,321 students were enrolled. English and 
Spanish is spoken. The Roman Catholic religion is 
dominant. , 

During 1927, 23,543 workers Jeft Porto Rico for 
the United States of which 14,553 returned. rh 

A great improvement hus been made in economic 
and social conditions during the last decade. c 

in 1927 there entered the ports 1,166 vessels with 
total capacity of 1,124,000 registered tonnage en: 
gaged in foreign trade. There were 246 miles of rail 
Toads in 1925, and nearly 1,000 hard-surfaced high- 
ways. j 
The receipts for the fiscal year 1926-27 were $1),- 
192,000, and expenditures $10,762,000, of which $4,~ 
077,000 was for education. 

The budget for 1923-24 was balanced at $12,- 
459,704; for 1924-25 at $11,735,000; for 1925-26, 
$10.417,390; for 1926-27, $10,790,000: for 1927+28- 
$10,440,957; and for 1928-29, $11,000,000. 

The total bonded indebtedness, Oct. 4, 1928, was 
$43,453,900; valuation of real an personal property, 
as of June.30, 1927, amounted to $338,089,889. 

(For hurricane disaster of 1928 consult index.) 


PORTO RICO COMMERCE SINCE 1914. 


Exports to E 


xports to Totat . 
States.|Other C’n 


tries.| Export. | 


YEAR. United States.|Other C’ntries.|Total Imports. United 
—<<$<—$—$—$—$———— | _ —————————EEE 

Doliars. Dollars Dollars. Dollars lars Dottars. — 
32,568,368 3,838,419 36,406,787 34,423,180 8,679,582 43,102,762 - 

929,831 1954.4 33,884,296 42,311,920 7,044,987 49,356,907 

35,892,515 3,058,400 38,950,915 60,952,7 5,778,805 587,695 

49,539,249 {005,975 53,545,224 73,115,224 1855,693 80,970,917 
945, 4,443,524 63,389,282 65,514,989 8,779,033 74,294,022. 

TLiil. 57,898,085 4,502,275 62,400,36 71,015,35 480,689 9,496,040 

yt 90,724,259 5,664,275 96,388,534 | 133,207,508 | 17,603,941 | 150,817,449 
Pos 074.3 8,405,304 105,479,703 03,388,227 8,890,348 | 112,278,575 

..| 57,400,028 6,775,121 64,175,1 66,229,771 +942,800 72172.571 

ee 64,419,462 |. 7,201,043 71,620,505 77,007, a4 5,285,068 82,293,325 
sogagon | e7zaio8 | aasennzs | Bor ea | sosoniee Binds 

, 79,349,618 |} 11,154, 5 411, 4 818, 2 

so eee ees | -12,054,0 95,100,587 | 88,106,570 | 10,982,684 99,089,254 

$7,046,319. | 11,629,605 98.675 924 | © 99,222,918 7,492,556 106,715,474 

79,743,088 | 12,605,312 |. 92,348,400 96. 662,619 6,872,120 | 103,534,723 


452 United States Depen 


en ee THE CANAL ZONE. : 

-AREA, 553.8 square miles, including land and} “phe Uni 
water. n | Croix rum trad 

_ POPULATION, (Civil) Census of 1928, 28,002. — | industry.— 

Governor, Col. Harry Burgess, U. 8. A., assumed office 
» Oct. 16, 1928. ; 

' ‘Phe Canal Zone is a strip of land extending five 
miles on either side of the axis of the Panama Canal 
but not including the cities of Panama or Colon, 

. which remain in the Republic of Panama. The 
~ | * port“at the Caribbean entrance, formerly. a, Dart of 
.., Colon, is,Cristebal;, and that at the paclin euizenta 
> ile to the east of Panama is the residen ; cae 
-—Howmn’er“ancony wth hove and napa | get Thana as sat eats Sits 
- “(phe strip of land was granted to the United States | tic ‘the Colonial Council, of eleven membel 
a by Panama by the treaty of Feb. 26, 1904, the) elected by popular vote and four appointed by t 
compensation being $10,000,000, with annual pay-} Governor; and that of St. Croix, with a memb 
ship of thirteen and five respectively. ae 

St. Thomas has one of the finest harbors in th 

West Indies and is an important coaling and 
fueling station. The Naval Station, St. Thon 


denci 


__- “nents of $250,000 in addition. No private individuals 

_—- - are allowed to acquire land. 

a - ‘The Canal Zone is a military reservation and 1s 

: administered by the War Department; is fortified | inger the command of the Governor, who is: 
“and occupied by a garrison in addition to the civilian Commandant of the Naval Station, has a powe 
employees of the Canal and railroad. radio equipment. There is also a> Naval . 


7 % Rtati i f St, Croix. 
Canal traffic for the fiscal year 1927-28 exceeded | Station on the stand of My 


- the previous high record set in 1926-27. Commercial Trade with the United States was: 
_fransits toteled 6,456 as against 5,475, and tolls FIscaL YEAR. 
aggregated $26,944,499.77 as against $24,228,830.11. 1-22. esses cee eeere 
The daily average was 17.63 as compared with 15.0 22-23. 2... 
r and daily average tolls $73,618.85 as compared with oe 
3 _ $66,380.36. The average amount paid by each com- 
_ mercial transit was $4,173.56 as against $4,425.35. 
Since the Canal was opened. in August 1914 to 
June 30, 1928, transit revenues totalled $196,257 ,966 
-——ssnet transit revenues amounted to $104,028,845,’ and 
- net revenues to $92,229,121. Operation showed a 
; _3urplus of $6,686,318. : 
Congress in 1928 authorized the building of a great 
__- flam on the Chagres river at Alhajuela estimated to 
~- “gost about $12,000,000 and to require about five 
_-_—-—s*iyears for construction. The dam will be 170 feet high 
+ “and will create a reservoir covering 22 square miles 
_ with a storage capacity of 22,000,000,000 cubie feet 
_, Of water. 
Wie VIRCIN ISLANDS OF THE JU. S. 
 ,. AREA, 132 square miles. 

_.  »POPULATION, Census 1917, 26,051 (St. Croix 
———-—s«44,901, St. Thomas 10,191, and St. John 959). 
~~ White, 1,922; black, 19,523: mulatto, 4,563. 

An-informal enumeration taken in 1927 shows a 

decrease in Bie goes Croix’ 11,118, “St. 

Thomas 8,826 and St. John 784—total 20,728. 

. This decrease in population is due principally to 

_ free entry into continental United States where 

oe _ opportunities are great for more lucrative employ- 

- ment. Nearly 95% of the people are wholly or 
_ partly Negro, 

CAPITAL, St. Thomas (Island of St. Thomas): 

population, 7,747. 
moverare Capt. Waldo Evans, U. 8. N., retired 


1937-28 serie cee ‘ 57,553 


AMERICAN SAMOA. 


ARRFA, 57.9 square miles. mm, 
POPULATION, (1928), 8,903, including _ Sw: 
Island. > 
CAPITAL, Pago Pago (Isl. of Tutuila), popula! 
(1926) 611. : : — 
Governor, Captain S. V. Graham, U. S. N. 
American Samoa, composed of the Islan 
Tutuila, Aunuu, Ofu, Olosega and- Tau, i 
uninhabited coral atoll of Rose Island. beca) 
possession of the United States by virtue of 
tripartite treaty with Great Britain and Germ: 
in November, 1899, accepted by the United Sts 
Feb. 13, 1900. The census of January, 1920, g 
dt a native population of 8,056. . ke 
Swain’s Island was made part of American Sa) 
by resolution of the 68th Congress. The flag w 
hoisted and sovereignty proclaimed over the 
on May 13, 1925. In 1927 there were 81 peop 
the island. er 
Pago Pago is the most valuable harbor 
South Pacific and_ possibly in the entire 
Ocean. It was ceded in 1872 by the native Ki 


- Consuls maintained at St. Thomas by Belgium, 
- Brazil, Chili, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Domin- 
ican Republic, France, Great Britain, Haiti, 
Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Panama, 
Peru, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Uruguay and 
Venezuela. 


The Virgin [Islands of the United States, for- 

_haerly the Danish West Indies, were bought for 
625,000,000 by the United States from Denmark, 
in a treaty proclaimed Jan, 25, 1917. The group 
consists of three islands, St. Thomas, St. Croix 
- and St. John, with about fifty smaller ones, mostly 
> ‘yninhabited. 

* Columbus discovered this group on his second 
voyage, 1494, and, it is said, amazed at the number, 
feared that he would not have enough saints’ names 
. to go around, so he put them under the sacred 
. patronage of the eleven thousand martyred virgins 

of St. Ursula. 

St. Thomas. Island has the principal harbor of 
the Virgin group—sSt. Thomas Harbor—on which 
the town of St. Thomas, formerly known as Char- 
-lotte Amalie, is situated. It is about forty miles 
east of Fajardo, the nearest port on the Island of 
Porto Rico, and seventy miles from San Juan, the 
_ principal city and port of Porto Rico, St. Thomas 
ties south, 20° east and 1,442 miles distant from 
New York City. Although St. Croix is a con- 

Jiderable distance from other islands of the group, 
all may be encompassed within a circle whose 
radius ig twenty-five miles.. The Fira he pacts is English. 
_ The status of the natives of the island is that of 


is a native Governor in each of the thr pol 
divisions. The native Governors appoint thevGe 
Chiefs, who appoint the Village Chiefs. _ 
New laws and changes in existing laws are 
claimed by the Governor but usually on — 
mendation of the annual fono, or general mee’ 
ee ae Ae aoe pees = carefully 
aval Hospital > Pago a 
twa, Beane 4 - Compra Pogo, a 
e chief product of the soll is cocoanut 
dried kernel is called copra). Other ful 
grown, but not exported. toe, 
Trade with the United States was: _ 
Imports, 1920-21 ate ata & 
‘Ke 1921-22 )5%, Cee 


f 


ter eeee 


(copra) 20020! 


ba 
. 


; _ GUAM. 
porcLa STON t 1926), ye 
; 16,938, 
SNS aad : € >, 16,938, including naval 


CAPITAL, Agana population (est.), 10,000, (1927) . 
_. Goternor, Capt. L. 8. Shapley, U. 8 tedted. 
eye The Isiand of Guam, the largest of the Marianas, 


= A 
: “was ceded to the United States by Spain by Article 
E. 


2 of the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10, 1898. It lies be- 
tween latitudes 13° 13° and 13° 39’ north and longi- 

~ tudes 144°°37" and 144° 58’ east. It is 30 miles long 
* and 4 to §*4 miles wide. Distance from Manila, 1,506 
‘a miles; from San Francisco, 5,053 miles. The in- 
> habitants call themseives Chamorros, but the pres- 
ent generation are a*mixed race, with the Malay 
(ia strain predominating. Their language, a Polynesian 
iq tongue, is also called Chamorro. About 10 per cent. 
_ | speak English. Instruction in the English language 
is comp in the public schools. Guam is under 

_ the Navy Department, as a naval station. The Goy- 
~ ernor is @ naval officer, commissioned by the Prest- 
dent. A marine barracks, naval hospital and station 

_ ship are maintained. The Commercial Pacific Cable 
_ Company has a eable station in Guam, and cables 
from -Mantia, Yokohama, Midway and Yap Islands 

_ are landed here. There is a powerful Government 
radio station here. The port of entry is Apra, 
which is closed to foreign vessels, except by permit 
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from the United States Government. 4 
Gommadious, but _wnimproved. aie 
mports in 1922 amounted to $424,411 from the 
United States and $171,709 from foreign Gonna 
total $596,120; and exports to $49,426 to. the 
United States and $13,505 to foreign. countries. 
total $62,931. Imports from the United States 
Ne ard heey gt wes $431,391; In 1924, $481,- 
73: 24, $384,2 nh 1926, $386,613; in 1927, 
$182,750, in 1928, $280,225. ae, 
In the fiscal year 1927 the imports to Guam. from 
all countries were valueii at $415,936, while the value 
of exports for the same perfod amounted +o $88,367. 
Th the ‘tiscal year -1928, exports from! Guam’ to 
United States amountedoto £136, 153....4 


WAKE AND THE MIDWAY ISLANDS. 

The United States flag was hoisted over Wake 
Island on July 4, 1898, by Gen. PF. V. Greene, com- 
manding Second Detachment Philippine expedition. 
It is a small island in the direct route from Hawaii 
to Hongkong, about 2,000 miles from the first and 
3,000 miles from the second. Its area is about 
1 eas mile. 

The Midway Islands, owned by the United States, 
are a group in the North Pacific, 1,200 miles north- 
west of the Hawaiian Islands. A relay cable station 
of the Commercial Cable one is established 
there. The area of the group is 28 square miles. 

The Midway Islands are under the jurisdiction of 
the Navy Department. 


(March 3, 1873), when it was Increa ed to $50,000. 


. Chapter 2918 of the Laws of the Second Session 
nea the March 4, 


‘ sretion ang accounted for by his certificate 
-folely, $25,000.” 
-- In the Second Session of the Sixtieth Congress 
the President's salary was fixed at 375.006 a year. 
The appropriation im 1907 of £25,000 for the 
President's traveling expenses covered only that 
one fiscal year. Annually since then Congress has 
- made the same allowance, which now covers also 
“official entertainment” expenses. 7 
_ he unexpended balance of an annual appropri- 
ation for one fiscal year may not be ebligated in 3 
- gacceeding fiscal year without jezislative authority 
such as was given in the Deficiency Act of March 
4, 1923. 


SALARY OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The funds thus advanced are accounted for the 
same as funds advanced to other disbursing agents 
of the Government, all payments being supported by 
vouchers ete., approved and certified by the President. 

The unexpended balances of the amounts thus 
advanced for disbursements are deposited in the 
Treasury and credited under the appropriation from 
which drawn, the unexpended balance of the ap- 
oa cg from which the advances were made, 

eing carried to the surplus fund and covered into 

the Treasury after remaining on the books for two 
full fiseal years after the fixeal year for which the 
appropriation is available. 

The President's use of the U. 8. 8. Mayflower, 


or any other vessel of the Navy, is pursuant to and © 


by virtue of his authority 2s Commander-in-Chiet_ 
of the Army and Navy of the United States. 2 

The expenses of operating the Mayflower are 
paid from the appropriations for the Fat. 

The President’s personal expenses of subsistence 
and entertainment while om the Mayflower are 
authorized to be charged under the appropriatiou 
for ‘traveling expenses of the President.” — 


: Cal |] A A riation To Ex- FIscaL | Ap- |Appropriation; To Ex- 
P awn, fron. airs Surplus. | pended. YEAR. | prop. Act. Surplus. | pended. 
3 Dotlars. Dollars. Dolls. Dollars. Dotwiars. 
2 00 Aug. 1, 1914] 12,645.85) 12,354.15 11923 25,000\June 12, 1922} 1,099.76) 23,900.24 
March3, 1915} 6,950.00! 138,050.00 }1924 25.000'Feb. 13, 1923} 4,572.90) 20,427.1 
25/000\July 1, 1916; 6,874.56) 18,125.44 1925. 25'000|June 7, 1924} 2,076.95) 22,923.00 
25,000|fune 12, 1917) 20,194.83 4£805.17}| 1926... . }25,000| Mareb 3, 1925 88.01} 24,911.99 
». 125, July 13,1918) 8,606.87 16,393.13]|/1927.. . .|25,000) April 22, 3926}... Ue ae eee 
“/55,000|duky 29, 1919} 3,065.18! 21,934.82 1928... . 25,000! Feb. TA, US2FiE oy.) so. Veet eer 
").125,000|June 5, 1920 22,150.39] 2,849.61} $929... «. aes so 16, 19281... 6. parents ee Oe, Sas 
7922... 125,000) March4, 1921 42,512.11} 12,487.89} 
Seen ee eee ee eee re 


THE PLEDCE TO THE FLAC. 
(Taught in many of the schools and repeated by the pupils dathy.) 


“IT pledge allegiance to the flag of the United States 
And to the Republic for which it stands, 

One Nation, indivisible, 

With liberty and justice for all.” 


they should be flown from separate staffs of the 
game height and the flags should be of approxi- 
the National mately equal size. 

ei Congress to ed, 


mn, who, by between buildings, the flag of th 


ould be suspended verticalty with the union to 
the north in rl east-and-west street or to the east 
in 3, north-and-south street. 
nae » di nae aera ana speaker 
e displaye ; 
. When flown os half staff, the is hoisted to 
he peak for an instant, and then 
ft staff position, but before lowering the flag: for 
nd {the day it is rai 
special | ions. staff” is meant bauli 
“gated leh 
“wU States: 
# e. the flag’s own right, or when there is a 
FEN b Sther Mags, the flag of the United States 
“may be in frant of the centre of that line! 


the flag is displayed 
il 


» Memorial Day, —_ 3 eal ee fall 


0, 
at half staff from s unt 
staff from noon until sunset. 


When flags of two or more nations are displayed — 


the middle of the street, as — 
When displayed over the Otte ate 


platform, the flag 
behind the 


« 
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THE CAPITOL AT WASHINCTON. — 


“Phe Capitol is situated In latitude 38° 53’ 20.4” | columns from ‘the quarries ai 
aorth and longitude 77° 00’ 35.7” west trom Green-| The Dome of the original t 
wich. It fronts east. pa ‘constructed of wood, covered wit per. T 
The southeast cornerstone of the original building | was replaced in 1856 by the present. cture 
z wes dela om cee ie eee ae President Wash- | cast iron. It was completed in 1865. Rs 
ngton, asonie ceremonies. i j OL: 
Z | The original designs were prepared by Dr. Wil- veo ora Ne otoras bronze, stal a 
- iam ‘Thornton, and the work was done under the The: Senate Chamber is 413. feet 3! faces sia a 
3 direction of Stephen H. Hallet, James Hoban, length by 80 feet 3 Inches in width an a 36 feet 


George Hadfield, and B. H. Latrobe, architects. height 
emt pee, bomnerstene et the eae pkeistr Fo aw. oer ae Representatives’ “Hall is 139-feet = 
4, 1851, by President Filmore, Daniel” Webster | 1.93 feet in width and 36 feet im height.» 


oMeiating as orator. 
“The material used in the walls is white marble The tax assessors value the Capitol ag Se apr 
: : if 


trom. the quarries at Lee, Mass., and that in the | over 353,000,000: . 


EEN 2 a : r 
+ As ag 
r FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT THE UNITED STATES CAPITOL. © 
Area, of Capitol Building.........- 153,112 sa. ft. Het. Capitol Plaza above Potomac. 88 ft. pe 
Ares of floors Capitol (over 14 acres) 627,334 sq. ft. Height of Statue of Freedom above zs 
Area of Capitol Grounds... . . 58.8 acres. east base line of Capitol........ 287 ft. 5% in. 
Gorner stone of Capitol laid... Sept. 18, 1793. Height of Statue of Freedom...... 19 ft. 6 In. = 
: - Corner stone of extensions laid . July 4, 1851, Height from rotunda floor to top of + 4 } 
y Gentral portion old Capitol comm’d 1818. CANODY Jhins be onc bic oe eras wlarera 180 ft.3ing - 
‘ - Central portion old Capitol compltd 1827. Length of Capitol Building........ 751 ft.4in. 3 
Capitol burned by the British .... . Aug. 24, 1814. Present House of Repres. first occup. Dec. 16, 1857. ; 
=f ‘Capitol, north wing, ecompleted.... 1800. Present Senate Chamber first occup. Jam. 4, 1859. ; 
~ Capitol, south wing, completed.... 1811. Rooms in Capitol Building, number 430. = See : 
Cost of Capitol Building........,. 314,000,000. Rooms in House Office Bldg.,. .... 482. - t= 
Cost of Capitol power plant & wtw’y $1,558,372.06. Rooms in Senate Office Bidg., ..... 283. 4 
Cost of House Office Building, inc. a Rooms in terraces. ............9 93, 
= site, approaches & additional st'ry $4,369,559.55. Seating cap. of gallery of H. of Rep. 616. 
Cost of Senate Office Building, in- Seating capacity of Senate gallery. . 6382. 2 
~ eluding site and approaches... . $4,512,251.09. Statue of Freedom placed in position Dec. 2, 1863. 
Cost of Senate and House subways. $337,000. Width of Capitol Bldg. (ext. width) . 350 feet. ia 
» Gubic contents, Capitol Building. . . 13,780,080 cu.ft. | Weight of Statue of Freedom.... .. 14,985 pounds. ; 
“Diameter of rotunda .......---.-. 97 ft. 6 in. Weight of dome...........-+..-- 8,909,200 Ibs, — 


NATIONAL STATUARY HALL. 


‘The National Hall of Statuary, formerly the | Congress July 2, 1864. Each 5 vited 
‘Hall of the United States House of Representatives | contribute marble or brome eaters oe eee 
_ {m the Capitol at Washington, was established by “ most distinguished deceased citizens. he 


Se 
STATE. Name. Date. STATE. Name. 
fis , Alabama. veeevees (J. L. M. Curry...........] 1906]|Missouri.........)/Francis P. Blair. .... 
Arkansas. . . Varela Cees Jobn Stark. << we cose men 
35 eae oe fe —~ a’ Belvieie » .|Daniel Webster. ... into 
: ‘|Jonathan Trumbuil. Dit Keune Ace ea 


.|Robert R. Livingston. 
George Clinton.......... 

Zebulon Baird Vance.... 

James A. Garfield. ....... 


.|John W. Gorrie. ... 
ose .... /Gen. E. Kirby Smith... .> 
Georgia.........|Dr. Crawford W. Long.... 

.| Alexander H. Stephens.... 


7 RU AHO j lsiets eevee « George L. Shoup wiaVindl Care Ceeeee William All 

-Mlinois, ....+..-- James Shields... . Oklahoma. ......- Sequoyah. See ee a 
5 ee iieees + {Erances E. Willar Pennsylvania..... .P. erg. . 
.* Indiana........../Oliver P. Morton......... 9¢ i ier 
a. EO Veeco wees [LOW WARGO... .ceceteees Rhode Island..... 


James Harlan.........+-- 
Samuel J. Kirkwood...... 


. TOWA. -- ee eeeeeee 


; Kansas..........|John J. Ingalls...... Saves Tennessee... 
a Me eceveees (GOOrge W. GUCK......00 : PORN 5 vee Mee Stephen F. 
_ “~Maine...........|Willlam King. .,,........ 877 Oe i ered waerae Samuel Houston : 
7 faryland........|/Charles Carroll....... mace ke Vermout... se. Ethan Allen a ed 
¥ Cat SSE Aran John Hansom, .......ceee00-} HU Hie =< :: {Jacob Collamer. 
x >> Massachusetts..../Samuel Adams,..... . 3|| Virginia. . Washington F 
* =e ..../John Winthrop, ,. 28 sige ote Robert B. Lee. 
Michigan Wig tei tne Lewis Cass.... 9|| West Virginia. John E. Kenna 
i ‘/Zachariah Ghan : x Francis H. Pierpont. 


--Minnesota....... Henry Mower Rice....... | Wiseonsin. ... James Marquette. . 


The Legislature of Callfornia in 1927, named | Rev, Thomas Starr Kir } 
Junipero Serra, Franciscan missionary of 1769, and state's representatives De Stataary: Hell. 


days, ag th 


: THE WHITE HOUSE. fa 


oye ae pela get al ne Pikes Washington The dimensions of the White House, in 1840, we 
eee meiinintion, \7atr archiver wane sg eae length or frontage, 170 feet; depth or width, 86 f ti. 
Dublin; plans chosen by competition closed July | TB¢ Mansion was built of gray sandstone, whieh 
15, 1792. Cornerstone laid Oct. 13, 1792. First | WaS painted white after the fire, hence the D 
pact Jeeta ES peo Me es oa Novem- | “‘the White House.’ Architect Hoban had modi 
superintended the restoration, First “White "ene oS. siructube iter (he: pélges. ORG taakene 
a es Sie a we 8. Treasury, April 24, The President's Office Building is 1 ! 
HAD, 000, Fay Aucatere, The ARE sparopra: | West of the White House Te wae ult and. Bee 
ap uroonated tact for enlarging ‘‘the offices west of ine conta: ag erty a tha Gaping 
we? a Hs eee a South portico finished | Room, a room for th Presi ant boapeed 4 
1825; cost $19,000. “Fast Room finished and fur-| In i927, the White Pigube wee cavaient aa 
etic Leia oP AR a 1826. North } of $400,000. A new root wag Dat sane onae 
The princinal apartment nh % of the building was made pater win soak peema. 
ctisially pesenavea: the Noauk Mow: eae ee Wee eee e a ee i 2 
ue Room, Green Room, State Dinin » | tive Monsion was redecorated. 
Family Dining Room, and Usher's Lobby, tas tae Ses ore 329, 000.000" eis: ed. # 
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¥ eran. ened ciate OF THE UNITED STATES (CONTINENTAL). 
’ @ gross area, tates is 3,026,789 From the southernmost point in Te 
x niles. ‘Fhe land area amounts to 2,973,774 | to the forty-ninth Daraiice sis Honisen Goes 
equare miles, and the water area—exctusive of the | the United States and Canada, the distance is 1 598 
ey in the Great Lakes. the Atlantic, the Pacific, |. miles. From West Quoddy Head due west to’ the 
nd the Guif of Mexico, within the three-mile limit | Pacific Ocean the distance is 2.767 miles. The 
—amounts to 53,015 square miles. ° shortest distance from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
The southernmost point of the mainland is Cape} across the United States is. between points near 
paula. ¥ ee is in latitude 25° 07' and longitude | Brunswick, Ga., and San Diego, Cal., 2,103 miles. 
See tude Bes, aed a caaad oor gers is The length of the Canadian boundary line from 
‘ a i t ee ee the Atlantic to the Pacific is 3,986.5 miles. The 
* smal rtion of Northern Minnesota at longi- | jength of the Alexieam bound from x) 
_ tude 95° 09’ extends northward to latitude 49° 2: the Pacifie is 3,744 miles behale : the rut: to 


a __ The easternmost point of the United. States ros A AGEL of 
West Quoddy _The average elevation, of Delawate is only 60 réet 
v : : : re ost |aboye sed, level, according to“ the United’ States 
" point is Cape Alava, Wash., in latitude 48° 10%, which | Geological Survey, Tess than that of any other te 


in the Union. 


MOVEMENT IN MILES DURING 
PRECEDING DECADE, 


APPROXIMATE LOCATION BY IMroRTANT TowNs.} pf 10M | 
Point in| West-|North-) South- 

ks ward. | ward. | ward. 

me. 


North 
Latitude 


a 


1790. . 12|23 miles east of Baltimore, Md.......-e eee eeee fone sees fen neleane ‘! 
1800. . 20118 miles west of Baltimore, Md.........--.--+- 40.6 a 
1810. 12); 40 aie northwest by west of Washington, D.C.| 36.9 
n Va.). 

1820. . 0| 16 miles east of Moorefield, W. Va. 50.5 
1830. . 54119 miles west-southwest of Moorefield, W. Va...| 40.4 
1840. . 0| 16 miles south of Clarksburg, vs 55.0 
1850. . 0} 23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, W. Va.. 54.8 
3860. . 48| 20 miles south by east of Chillicothe, Ohio 80.6 
1870. .|39 42) 48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, Ohio 1 
1880. . |39 406|8 miles west by south of Cincinmatt, O. ( 58.1 
1890... |39 53| 20 miles east of Columbus, In 48.6 
1900. . 54! 6 miles southeast of Columbus, Ind 14.6 

» ¥910.. 20} In the city of Bloomington, Ind 39.0 

; 1.9 miles west of Whitehall, Clay township, 

1926. . 15 Owen County, Ind. 9.8 


COAST LINE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(By the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey.) 
. General Coast Line—The figures under this head- | The figures under this heading give the length in 
Ing give the length in statute miles of the general | statute miles of the shore line on tidal waters to 
outline of the seacoast. The measurements were| points where such waters narrow to a width of 3 


made with 2 unit. measure of 30 minutes of latitude | statute miles. 
on charts as near the scale of 1-1,200,000 as possible. The Panama Canal. Zone—Islands outside the 3 
__ ‘Fidal Shore Line, Untt Measure $ Statute ‘Miles— | nautical mile zone were not tneluded. 


Gen’} , TIDAL SHORE LINE, 


‘ Gen’! | TIDAL SHORE LINE, 
a Coast | UNir MEASURE 3 Coast | UNIT MEASURE 3 
r ae STATUTE MILES. ee STATUTE Minis. 
f ll earls eee rea 
Lafie4 LocaLiryY. Mesure LOcaALity. M'sure 
j 30. |Main-|_ Is- 30 |Main-| Is- 
S Min. | land. | lands. | Total. Min. } land. } lands. | Total. 
‘ Lat’de Lat’ de 
ees oi | ——————— 00 | Sh — 
228 339} 337 676|| Alabama. .......+--- 53 131 68 199 
F 1 J eee 14|| Mississippi........--- 14 76 70| 155 « 
Fs ois lag rs 295) 158 453)| Louisiala......c00++6 397 725 260 985 
_ Rhode Island 40 72) 84 156]| Texas...--..eeseeeee 367| 624| 476) 1,100 
Connecticut. . ct eee OG}. si. 96|| California. ....-.-++- 913 949 241} 1,190 
New York. . 127 36) 440 270}| OTCZOD 0.05 oo as oe wee 296 BIZ... ome 312 
New Jersey. A 130 242 156 398|| Washington.......--- 157 479 429 908 
b Pennsylvania ee ra a Bil ooh ara talene weil oa oi7 o U.S.: Atlantie Coast 1,888} 3,152 3,218 7 6,370 
_ Delaware... : 28 79) +++ 55. 79|| ‘Guilt Goast......... 1/629] 2,422| 1,675| 4,097 
Maryland - oy Raat Fe) oy 452|| Pacific Coast......- 1,306 1,740] 670} 2,410 
North C 301 570 oe area 2 Wr ee 4,883| 7,314! 5,663) 12,877 
South Carolina......- 187 230 y4 = ——— 
Georgia a 0 493 603|}-Alaska:......-2-+--- 6,640] 6,542} 8,590) 15,132 
geht tae 5 eet a | Tage Pnidipping Islands... . 4,170 Ve shoal | pemnion 10,850 
Florida: Aen i 399 411 2! OrtO RICO... 24. ees agdtacdle-ciin Cheeta y 
f. i Se seal aiale 798 866 792| 1,658}|Guam.........---+++ 73 Same 
A ¥ —— eT et oe rates rl ide 
7 Bef anama Canal Zone. . a 
Total....-...--.| 1197) 1.277) 999 U.S. Samoan Islands. fa 9 : 
sp , : Virgin Islands.......-'..--.-}-+++-s'+++*> P 


® Month. 


Palos 5 ..-- Agate. 
r eth 3 + eamer Agate ; 
ea ~* *} Carnelian. ..| Topaz Dec... ...|Ruby...... 


The sincerity; dloodstone, or aguamarine, courage and 
_, COBV sere yaiaence,. | truthfulness; diamond, innocence; emerald, happiness; 
urged that Chinese jade be su ‘con: 
‘The garnet is credited with endowing the wearer 
th constancy and fid ity; the amethy, f “betokens 


% 
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ne ee et a en Loe ee 
a = Oey Se ee ee ere 


Got 


ALABAMA—Allbama waa the Indian name of a tribe | N 
“na Southern Alabama—a Mushhogean tribe of 
‘he Creek Confederacy, Alibamu is from the 
Choctaw words.alba ays mule, meaning “I open 
or clear the thicket.” 

ApASKA—From ‘“‘Al-ay-es-ka,” a native Eskimo or 
Innuit word, meaning Great Country. 

~ ariwoni—From “Arizonac” (““Arl” small and ‘‘Zonac” 
# spring) ‘so-called by the Papago and Pima Indians, 


gays State Historlan Geo. H. Kelly Os20) Hee 


(1562) was 
olus”’~is th 
King Charles II. grante! 
the name of Caro:ina. 


root words. 
OxIo—Iroquois name, denoting great. 
OKLAHOMA—Choctaw word for “red people.” — 
OrnpcoNs—The Oregon State Librarian, Cornelia — 
Marvin, says various origins of the name have 
been suggested as follows: Origanum, & wild sage — 
found on the coast; Orejon, or Oregones, a Spanish 
name for big-eared (Indian) men; Orgon, ariverin — 
. Chinese Tartary; Over-un-gen, a Shoshone Indian _ 
word for “place of plenty: Aura agua, Spanis! 
word meaning gently falling waters: Ouragan, 8 
French word for hurricanes; Wat-re-gan, an 
Algonkin word for ‘beautiful water.” a 


- Cotorapo—Spanish, meaning red. 

CouumBiA, DistRIcT OF—A poetical adoption of 
‘the name of Columbus; applied to the territory 
in Ri by the Federal Commissioners who laid 
it ou’ 


ConnecricutT—Indian, *Quonecktacut," Long River : 

or River of Pines. 

DELAWARB—Named aiter Lord De La War, of 

England, Governor of Virginia, who entered the 
~~ Bay io 1610. 
- Prorma—Spauish words, “Pascua Florida," Feast 
of Flowers (Easter Sunday), on which day it is 

- gaid to have been named, in 1513, by Juan Ponce 
de Leon. 

-Guorcia—Named after King George II. of England. 
— . WaAwar—Engilsh spelling of Owhyhce, where Capt. 
» Cook was killed by the natives in 1779. 
“{paAHo—Indian words, ‘“Edab hoe,” Light on the 

Mountains. eS 
. [u1inois—Indian word, by some translated “The 
- River of Men.” _A form of the word Iliniwek. 
“Tint” meant “man,” “iw” meant: “is,” and “ek’’ 
_ was a plural signification, 
_ InpiAna—Named after Indians, State of Indians. 
2 . ;lOwA—The Ioways, or Alaouez, or Alaouas were a 


PHILIPPINES—Spanish, “‘Islas Filipinas," discovere 
in 1521 by Magellan, whom the natives killed in : 
skirmish; named in honor of King Philip II. of © 

Spain by a colonizing expedition from Mexico. 


Porto Rico—From the Spanish “Puerto Rico,’ 
Rich Port. q 


RuHopE IsnAND—"Isles of Rhodes" was the nam 
chosen by the General Court of the colony, 
1644. The name of one of the islands had b ; 

Planta- 


a, 


Sioux tribe. The word means “‘sleepy ones.” They 
called themselves “‘Pahoja,” gray snow. 

KansAs—Name of a tribe of the Sioux. 

Kenrucky—lIrom Wyandot  (Iroquolan) name 
“Ken-tah-teh," Meaning to-morrow, or Lgnd of 
To-morrow. 

_ Lovistana—Named by the Mississipp! River navi- 

gator Robert de la Salle, in 1682, after King 

fouls XIV. of France, 

MAINE—From Maine, an ancient province of France, 
south of Normandy, owned by Queen Henrietta 
Marla of England, wife of King Charles I. 

MARYLAND—Named in honor of the foregoing, 
Queen Henrietta Marie. 

MassAcnusprrs—An Algonkin Indian name from 
Massadchu-es-et, meaning ‘‘great-hill-small place,” 

. indicating a place at or about the big little hills. 

_ *MicHtgAN—The Mishigamaw or Mishawiguma were 
Indians. The word means “big lake'’ and was 
applied to Lake Michigan. ‘Michi meant 
“great,” and “gama' meant “water.” 

MinnesoTta—2 Sioux words—"‘sky-colored water.” 

-Mississippr—indian words "Sipu,” Algonquin word 
‘for river; ‘‘Maesi,” fish—Fish-River, 

MussouRI—The Missourl were Sioux of that name, 


MonTana—Spanish for mountainous; used now by 
Peruvians as a name for thelr Andean districts. 

NwpraskA—An Omaha Indian name for the “wide 
river,’’ Platte. 

Nervapa—A Spanish word, meaning ‘‘snow clad.” 


Npw HampsHirne—Named, tn 1629, after the County 
_ of Hampshire, England, by the patentee, Capt. 
~ John Mason of the Plymouth Council, 


Naw Jurspy—tIn 1664 the Duke of York, of England, 

acted to Lord John, Berkeley and Sir George 

arteret & pate or deed to the present boundaries 

to be called Nova Caesaria, or New Jersey. Cae- 

garea, or Caesarla, was the ancient name of the 

Island of Jersey of which Carteret had been ad- 
ministrator. 

Npw Mexico—Mexico fs a word derived from the 
Aztec word “mexitli,’’ title of their national 
war god. 

New YorkK—So called in honor of the Duke of York 
1664), who got the patens from his brother, King 
Sharles II. of England, and sent an expedition 

took possession of New Netherlands. 


nS 
esa 


Aquedneck. The name of Providence 
tions then gradually lapsed. 


SouTH CAROLINA—(See North Carolina). en 
SourH DaKkota—(See North Dakota). 5 


TEeNNESSEE—Called, from 1784 to 1788, the State ‘ 
of Franklin, or Frankland. ‘‘Tennese’ was the 
Indian name for the chief town of the Cherokees, 


which was on the Little Tennessee River. Tae 


Trxas—According to Elizabeth H. West, State 
Librarian at Austin, ‘Texas is an Indian oa 
meaning Friends or Allies. So far-as I know, it 
has not an Aztec origin. It applied, orig! ] 
in the Indian usage to the Indian tribes about th 
early Spanish missions around Eastern.” — 


UTAB—Named after the Utes, an Indian tribe. 


VERMONT—From Verd and Mont, two French 
meaning Green Mountains. The name is sald to 
have been bestowed by Samuel de Champlain. 


VirGinla—Named in honor of Elizabeth, daugh 
of Henry VIII., sometimes called by her cour 
the “Virgin Queen" of England. The name 
bestowed by one of the courtiers, Sir Walt 
nee who fitted out the expedition of discover: 
n fi ay 


WasHINGTON—Named after George Washingt 
When the bill creating the Territory of Columb! 
was introduced in the 32nd Congress, second sea- 
sion, the name was changed in the bill to Washing- _ 
on pennies of the existence of the District of 

olumbia. ra J 


WEsT VIRGINIA—(See Virginia). 


WIsconsIn—An Indian name which, accord! 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, ‘vas originally spel 
“Quiscousin" by the French missionaries an 

old French-American documents; also was spelled 
“Misconsing,’’ ‘“‘Oulsconching,"’ _‘‘Ouiskensing.' = 
The Yankee settlers spelled it ‘*Wiskonsa: then 
‘Wiskonsin;"’ but Congress changed it to Wis- 
consin.’’ ‘ aes a: 


Wrominc—The word was taken from Wyoming 

Valley, Pennsylvania, rendered Tee one D- 
ll's poem, *‘Gertrude of Wyoming.” Th 

means ‘mountains and vaileys alternating.” 


‘. 


¥ : mt 
- are, 
f a ~ 
Py a 


Placidam sub Libertate 
t Seeks 


the North). 


The motto of the United States, adopted by 
act of Congress, June 20, 1782, is: E Pluribus Unum 
(Many in One). 
- The mottoes of the States of the Union are as 
follows, the date following the name, where given, 
being that of the adoption of the seal: 
Alabama—Dec. 29, 1868, Here We Rest. 
Arizona—1863, Ditat Deus (God Enriches). 
Arkansas—May 3, 1864, Regnant Populi (The 
People Rule). 
California—Eureka (I Have Found It). 
Colorado—i861, “Nil. Sine Numine (Nothing 
Without God). 
Connecticut—Oct., 1842, Qui Transtulit Sustinet 


_ {He Who Transplanted Still Sustains). 


Delaware—Liberty and Independence. 
District of Columbia—Justitia Omnibus (Justice 


to All). 

Florida—1846, In God We Trust. 
eee Dee- 5, 1799, Wisdom, Justice, Moder- 
ation. 

_Idaho—March 5, 1886, Esto Perpetua (May It 


1818, State Sovereignty— 


Maine—Jan. 9, 

Maryland—Aug. 
Femine (Manly Deeds and Womauly Words). 
Bonae Voluntatis Tuae Coronasti nos (With the 
Shield Thy Good-Will Thou Hast Covered Us). 

Massachusetts—Dec. 13, 1780, 
Quietem (With the Sword 
She Quiet Peace Under Liberty). 

Michigan—1835, Si Quaeris Peninsulam Amoe- 
nam SSecmepice (If Thou Seekest a Beautiful 
Peninsula, Behold It Here). 

Minnesota—1858, Etoile du Nord (The Star of 
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MOTTOES GF THE STATES OF THE UNION. 


_ Mississippi—Feb. 7, 1894, Virtute et Armis (By 
Valor and Arms). 

Missouri—Jan. 11, 1822, Salus Populf Suprema 
Lex Esto (Weifare of People Is the Supreme hese 
ae ee 24, 1864, Oro y Plata (Gold and 

ver). 
ae cadena 1, 1867, Equality Before the 

aw. 

Nevada—Feb. 24, 1866, All for Our. Country. 


New Jersey-—Oct.,.3,. 1776,. Liberty, and Pros- 
perity. ~ a Sis 

New 
Grows as It-Goes)... » ° 

New York—1i809, Excelsior (Higher). 

North Carolina—1893, Esse Quam Videri (To 
Be Rather Than to Seem). 

North Dakota—Liberty and Union, Now and For- 
ever, One and Inseparable. 

Ohic—April 6, 1866, Imperium in Imperio (An 
Empire Within an Empire). 

Oklahoma—Labor Omnia Vincit (Labor Con- 
quers All Things). 

Oregon—1857, Alis Volat Propriis {(SheFlies With 
Her Own Wings). 

Pennsylvania—March 2, 1809, Virtue, Liberty, 
and Independence. 

Rhode Island—i664, Hope. 

South Carolina—Animis Opibusque Paratl (Pre- 
pared in Spirit and Wealth). Dum §piro, Spero (While 
I Breathe I Hope). 

South Dakota—Under God the People Rule. 

Tennessee—1796, Agriculture, Commerce. 


Utah—Industry. 
Vermont—Sept., 1866, Freedom and Unity, 


Virsinia—Oct., 1779, Sic Semper Tyrannia (Thus ‘ 


Always to Tyrants), A 
Washington—1853, Al-ki (By and By). 
West Virginia—Sept. 26, 1863, Monta 

Liberi (Mountaineers Always Freemen). 
Wisconsin—Forward. 

Wyoming—1868, Cedant Arma Togae (Let 

Arms Yield to the Gown). ‘ 
Indiana, New Hampshire, and Texas have no 

motto. 


Semper 


ae 


STATE FLOWERS. 


_j“Cotton,” “Lizard,” “Yallerhammers.” 
..\"Baby,’’ “Sunset,”” ““Apache.”’ 
‘|\“Bear,"” “Bowie.” 


Nutmeg. 
“|pDiamond,” “Blue Hen’s Chickens.” 
“‘Byerglade,”” ‘Land of Flowers.” 


From time to time Congress has been asked to adopt 4 national flower, 
ee 
NICKNAMES OF THE STATES. 


By NAMB | By NAME | By 
Name of Flower.| Whom OF Name of Flewer.] Whom oF Name of Flower.| Whom 
Chosen.|| STATE. Chosen.}} STATS: Chosen. 
eee | Dee ee Pe aE | ee [SS a 
sie wie hoots.||Me. . . . |Pine Cone & T'sl.| Schools. Ohic. . . |Scarlet Carnati’n| Legis]. 
Sahuaro Cactus.|Legisl. ||Md.... Blackeyed Susan} Legisl. Okla. | ,|Mistletoe.......)Legisl. 
Apple Blossom. .|Legisl. || Mass... Mayflower...... Legisl. |/Ore.... Oregon Grape., .|Legisl 
Golden Poppy Legisl. |jMich...jA pple Blossom. . Legisl. ||Pa..... No choice.....ejse-++:- 
Columbine. ..... Schools.||Minn.../Moccasin Flower Legisl. ||R.1.... Violets. 2.4% «= . .|Schools 
Mountain Laurel| Legisl. ||Miss.. - Magnolia......- Schools.||S. C.. Yellow Jessamine| Legis}. 
Peach Blossom .|Legisl. || Mo... .}Hawthorn. . -|Legisl. ||S, Dak..|Pasque Flower, . |Legisl. 
‘Am, Beauty Rose| Dist. C.|| Mont...) Bitter Root :|Legisl. ||Tenn...|Passion Flower, .{Hort. S. 
_. Orange Blossom. | Legis. Neb... .}Goldenrod ‘|Legisil. ||Tex....|Bluebonnet....« isl. 
@.....|Cherokee Rose Legisl. || Nev..-. Sagebrush. ..| People Utah ..|/Sego Lily.....- . | Legis!. 
Idaho. .|Syringa......-- People. ||N. H... Purpie Lilac. . . .| Legis! hin oy Red Clover..... Legis. 
J eee Wood Violet... .|Legisi. ||N- J... . Wickets» os) tam y egisl VAs ed Amer. Dogwood .j Legis}. 
Ind... .|Tulip Tree Bloss.| Legis. N. Mex. Yucca... ..2--- Schoois.|| Wash ...}Rhododendron, .}Peo le 
Iowa. Wild Rose.....- People. ||N. Y¥.. oe en er ee Schools.||W. Va. .} Rhododendron. . Legis. 
- Kan....|Sunfiower...... isl. ||N. C...]Goldenrod...... People. || Wis....}]Violet........ et Schools, 
Ky.....|Goldenrod...... Legisl. ||N- Dak Wild Prairie Rose) Legisl. || Wyo... Indian Paintb’shjLegisl. 
1? Spee Magnolia... ..-- Legisl. | 


but has taken no step to thas end. 


Mont.|“Stub Toe,” “Bonanza,” “Treasure.” 
“i “Antelope,” “Black Water,” “Cornhusker.”” 


Neb..? 
Nev...|‘‘Silver,” “Sage Brush.” 
N. H..|‘‘Granite.”” 


‘l«Jersey Blue,’ “Garden,” “Mosquito.” 
: “Sunshine,” “Spanish.” 

N_ Y..|“‘Empire,” “Excelsior.” 

N. G..|“Old North,” “Turpentine,” “Tar Heel. 


a e is «Cracker.’"||N. D '|“Plickertail,"” “Sioux. 
= 2 apd of the South a hie Buckeyes” 

) a Si Dua. peoonees eee 
ry ee ” re.. .}“Beaver, a4 ” 

-s pee Pe ralnle: Pa... _|*"Keystone,” *‘Steel,” “Coal. 

a... |*Hawkeye.”” R.1...|‘‘Little Rhody,” “Plantation. 
“Sunflower,’* Ph cee Lo earecand - ae 3 ei teoreheges Qaztas 
Cee ete ae eta Tenn. |"Volanteer,” ‘‘Hog-and-Hominy.” 
“Pelican,” “Creole ex. . .|""Lone Star,"" yee 
“pine Treé,”’ “Old Dirigo.” Utah. .|‘‘Deseret, Beehive, Mormon. 
“Old Line.” “Cockade aes =e ee es ‘Mother 
“ ” ic ” ee des a 

Bay Ole Coe Wash. |“"Evergreen,” “Chinook.” 


“£ 


W. Va.|“Panhandle,"* “Mountain.” 


is...|“Badger," “Copper.” 
“Tvpqnality” (Suffrage Pioneer, 


Mexico—Seut, 9, > 1850; \Cresclt’ Bundo™ (Ut 
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The Almanac presents in the following pages tables and other detailed 


GEOLOGICAL HISTORY OF THE EMPIRE STATE. ~~ 
(By the late John M. Clarke, State Geologist.) Z ; 


New York. 


_ THE geological history of New York can be traced 
- pack to the Precambrian era, the oldest recognizable 
fn the rocks of the earth. 
“These earliest rocks known are the Grenville 
metamorphosed sediments (gneisses, marble, ete.). 
“They are exposed in the Adirondacks, and the 
Hudson Highlands. ‘They aepve that’ in Grenville 
time Northern, Eastern, and probably Southwestern 
WN, Y. was under the water. ; ¥ Z ; 
' “After the deposition of the Grenville sediments 
igneous activity took place on a large scale and 
huge masses of molten rock (granite, anorthosite, 
gabbro, syenite) were pushed into the sediments 
trom below. i 
Some time after the whole Adirondack region 
was subjected to enormous pressure and intensely 
folded, and then the great mass of Grenville sedi- 
ments was upraised well above the sea. 

At the beginning of Cambrian time, when organic 
life becomes first recognizable in the State, only the 
eastern margin was submerged, but toward the end 
(Potsdam time) the sea covered the whole region ex- 
cept the central and northwestern Adirondacks. 
“In the long Ordovician period, during which the 
Beekmantown, Chazy, Black River and Trenton 
limestones and the Utica, Frankfort and Lorraine 
shales and sandstones were deposited, the State was 
‘most of the time submerged under the Ordovician sea, 

_ except for the Adirondack island. 

. Toward the end of that period, however, the 
Green and Taconic Mountains arose along tne 
eastern border of the State and practically all of 
‘Northern, Central, Eastern and Northeastern New 
_ York became dry land. . 

In the following Silurian period were deposited 
the Medina and Oneida sandstone and conglomerate, 
the Clinton shale, sandstone, Hmestone and iron 
ore, the Rochester shale, the Lockport and Guelph 
dolomites, the Salina shales, salt and waterlime, etc. 


NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM. 
(Officially Revised by the Staff of the Institution. 


The State Museum ls a part of the Education 
Department of the University of the State of 
New York, and as such is under the administrative 
_ control of the university. The collections of the 
museum are arranged on a floor space of about 
~ 100,000 square feet on the upper floors of the State 
_ Edueation Building, opposite the Capitol, at Al- 
-bany. The collections are open free on every week- 
day, 9 A. M, to 5 P. M., and on Sundays, Oct. 1 
to May 1,2 to 5 P. M. The Legislature grants 
about 268,000 a year for maintenance. 

Hall of Geology and Mineralogy. Special 
exhibits in geology illustrate various industries 
dependent upon the geological resources, such as 
clays, sands, limestone, salt, gypsum, building 
stone, oi! and graphite. The general collection of 
about, 5,000 mineral specimens is supplemented 
ial collection from New York State, prob- 
sake eS 6 best in existence. 

fl of Paleontology. This ball _ includes 
vertebrates and invertebrates. The exhibits of 


of these animals largely on the sea bottom. ‘These 
The Gilboa fossil 
forest’ makes a beautiful exhibit. The work of 
the New York City Water Board at che site of the 
Gilboa Village, 3choharie County, and southward 
has resulted {n the exposure ot’ three layers ot 
horizons of tree trunks representing as many forests 
that flourished in ancient Devonian time, perhaps 
1,000,000 years ago, and were successively buried 
under the sea after intervening. elevations of the 
country. These trunks belong fo the oldest known 
forests in the world. 

Hall of Zoology. The animals of New York 
are exhibited in this hall, the larger mammals in 
habitat groups and the smaller mammals, birds, 
fishes, reptiies and moulusks in extensive series of 
well mounted specimens. The mounted series of 
Ggomestic poultry, including the domestie fowl, 
turkeys, pigeons, peacock, ducks, geese and .pheas- 
ants, is verv extensive and is one of the best and 
most beautiful exhibits of the kind in America. 
‘The collection of birds' eggs is one of the most 
complete in America, This section also contains a 
yepresentative series of insects affecting garden, 


SE GY eat o Oat oI ES a eaten 
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been eroded nearly to a plain, was u 
3,000 feet. ; 


drainage and relief of the State were devel 
its major features. . 


be ‘- té 


data relating to th 


During the early part of this period the se: 
spread over only Central and Western New 
while. during the late Silurian it had extend ve 
the State west and east of the Adirondack 
-The strata of the next or Devonian era comp! 
thé whole Catskill and southwestern platea 
inces and cover more than a third of the 
These rocks abound in fossils and show that. thy 
sea continued to cover at least the southern ha 
The sea of the Carboniferous period hardly cami 
over the boundary of the State from Pennsylvania 
At the end of Paleozoic time New York, ex 
tor a small area at the mouth of the Hudson, 
raised during the Appalachian revolution well abo 
the sea, never to be invaded again until the end — 
of the glacial period. ; “a 
During the long Mesozoie period New York was 
dry land; in Triassic time considerable volcanic — 
activity prevailed in Southeastern New York, when 
sheets of lava (the trap of the Palisades) were forced 
into nonmarine Triassic beds, ; i 
During the next, or Jurassic, period the Sta 
was above the sea and actively eroded, but_in the 
following Cretaceous period Staten-and Long Islan i. 
disappeared under the sea. S tas 
At the end of this period the State, which had 
plifted 2, 


After this time in the Tertiary period the . ie 
din 
Finally came the glacial- period, which enric 
the State with thousands of lakes and waterfa 
It endea with the Champlain subsidence, durin: 
which the sea came for the last time into New Yo 
into the Champlain Basin and Hudson Valle 
A recent elevation has again drained these regio 
The Hudson River is one of the most ancient 
rivers of the continent and flows over rocks which 
have been frequently and heavily faulted, = 


a 
. 


5; 


Dr. Charles C, Adams, Director.) 


field, orchard and forest crops. > ag 
State Herbarium. The State Herbarium con- 
tains over 100,000 specimens, mostly of New Yor 
plants, and has a particularly large and val 
on eR ae A 2s pe 

of wax medels illustrates the common 
edible and poisonous fungi. = : 
and Seheeeee ATH 


Halls of Archaeology 
former illustrates the implements used — 
Troquois Indians, such as flint arrow and 
heads, axes, pipes, pottery and various 
used for adornment. In the latter, besides s - 
mens of clothing, games are illustrated, in addition 
to the life sized groups of Indians illustrating 3 
following: : ey 
The Corn Harvest. This group sh 
harvest scene and the activities of gathering | 
= beans, Page corn for meal and bri 

2. Jroyuois Industries. This group represen 
basket making and weavi wood Carvin, 
SOB of pottery and chipp ng flints. 

3. False Face Ceremony, Illustrating the 
winter purification rite, when evil spirits are dri 
from all the houses of the Iroquois village. = 

4. Council of the Turtle Clan. Showing 
Onondaga Clan chiefs discussing an import 
tribal subject. It also shows the important 
wampum plays in the Council and that the 
quois women voiced their opinion in these e¢ 

Return of the Werriers, This illustr: } 
treatment of prisoners, the authority of the In 
quois woman fo protect a prisoner. It also show 
an Iroquois village with its stockade wall, and 
bio gale die a typical Mohawk Valley lend- 

6. The Hunter Grou ¢ 7 
the h 4 


Survey of the plants and animals, including 
and acts as a general bureau of voce 


ae anes 


ALTITUDES OF PLACES IN NEW YORK STATE. 
(Revised in 1924 by the State Geologist; places on tidewater not named.) 
Feet.|_ Places. 
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Guilford... . 27. .-. 4,512) TL ae he 1009 |Suf eee 
83| Haines Corners....- 20! Nunda............. 941jSummitville.......- 
Halcottsvi 399| Ogdensburg........ 2 WIACUSE... 5.0 
73| Olean... .+ +--+ e+ §/Tann 


emeicrace «= 22 464) Y cates «bam | i cde ckccc ss “SOLTWENB. x.) Sins 
a te a aye = 22s 45) ‘Ss .440| Pine Island.......-- 407 {White Plains......._.20 
.-« 920) Keene.... - 57| Portage........-.+- 1,310 }Wilmington.,.o....1,019 
Kinderhook SIAUG. «.. d's". 2 bie 1,041 |Winterton.....+2---_ 598 . 
Lebanon . Ae. bight 442 |Worcester......++-- 1,306 
Pidiha wie kia.< 6 2| Liberty. . - ae Pos S98|WUTtSbOrG-- +»ss02% 
4 Je Falls.......... 375)Potsdam........--- 397 |Wyoming ..seose20% 
37 r...1,422)Ramapo.......-.-- 310/Yorktown......2..-_ 43 
614) Rochester.......--- x 


NEW YORK STATE MOUNTAIN PEAKS. 
(Revised in 1927 by U. S. Geological Survey, Figures show feet above mean sea level.) 
éacks—The principal mountain group in | Indian word, Hatirontaks, “bark eaters.” * 

State, occupying an area of 5,000 square Catskilis—They cover an area of 1,000 square 
ey cover all or large parts of Clinton, Essex, miles, principally in Greene, Ulster, and Delaware 
Franklin, and Hamilton counties, with smaller parts | counties. 

of several adjoining counties. Geologically they are independent of the Appala- 

They pertain geologically, to the Laurentian High-| chian system, lacking its general features. 
lands of Canada. The name is derived from the Dutch word Kaatskli 
~The name is said to be derived trom a Mohawk | referring to a wild-cat region, 
CHIEF ADIRONDACK PEAKS. 


(Figures ending in 0 usually are derived from contours and may be as much as 20 feet in error.) 
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tae cw 4 i Santanoni. 
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See sex Scarfs 

/ | Senti 

Henderson..... Hees fae Rang 
Xx 25||Hoffman......- Seward. . 
Den... c x Seymour, . 
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ae eh 
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Spotted...... 
Spruce Lake 


Wallface .....- 


2H eed : x 
anos pan paathee: : Whiteface: .. 
262 Wssex Wilniingtom. ... 
Wolf Jaws..... E 
Wolf Pond..... 


; : County. 
~ Ashland Pin’cle .|Scho-Greene |3.000 
Balsam Cap. .-| Ulst 700 


Balsam......-- foe 


High Point... .. 
Hunter...) eset te 
‘0|| Huntersfield . 


Mill Br’ x 
Mombaccus. 


Falip =... se. 
Mor'sy’le ater as 

North Dome. . 
5||North Dome. . 

5}/Overlook...... - 
6§||Peekamoose... . 
Pisgah......... 
Plateau.... 


: Dry Brook Rdg .| Del-Ulster 
BH. Jewett epee Greene 


Clinton County—Alder Brook Mts., 
Brusby Knob, 2,800; Duncan, 2,728; Ellensburgh, 


2,664; Norton, 2 2,883. 

Essex Cou ares er, 2,906; Beech Ridge, 
2,532; Black, 2543 ; Blue Ridge, 2,673; Bluff, 2.808: 
_ Camet's 2 enp, 2,785; Catlin, 2,680; Cedar, 2'532; 
: 580; Clements, 2,540; Eagle Eyrie, 


656; Goodenow, 2,693; Hayes, 2,823; Indian Face, 


~aE2; 
_ 21600: Jo, 2,870: "katy, 2/860; Lime Kiln, 2,925; Little 


if Crow, 2,697; MacNanghton, g.078: Marble, 2,725: 
o08e,, > 766; ippletop, 2, 990; ‘Noble, 2,900; Oak 
2,500; P marAch, 2)557; Birarie 2,524; Popple 
t, 2,658; Rooster Comb, 2,795; Sand 
ae ete Cobble, 2,540; Spread Eagle, 
860; eee Ridge, 2,680. 
os a re County—Baldface, 2,860; Blue, SAS: 
Boot Bay, 2,520; Lookout, 2,714; Matumbla, 700; 
Mud Lake, 2,575; Ragged Lake, 2,775; Rice, 3 see: 


_ Sable Mts. ” 2, B86. St. Regis, 2,882; Tom, 2,730; West, 


Ww, 8,734 
Bo teen Gounty—Baldtace, 2; 600; Big Marsh, 
2,620; Blue Ridge, 2,865; Buckhorn, 2,860; Buck, 
2.083; Burnt, 2,574; Cobble Hill, 2740; Dunham, 


LESSER PEAKS IN 


Delaware See —Barkaboon, 2,680; Bramley, 

2,825; Brook, 2,660; Boyden, 2, 800: Campbell, 2,600; 

Cates Rowndtop, 2,860; Craig. Au, 2,660; Felsen- 

2,944; Gray’ Hill ; Gray’s Mt., 2 ,900; 

irish Thi, 21520; Middle im 2,940; Old ‘Clump, 
» 2,920; Pakatakan, 2,600; Red Mt., 2,960. 

reene 'County—Ginseng, 2,790; Haydon, 2,930; 


*s Nebo 2,660; Parker, 2,820; Patterson Ridge, 2)865; 


; Round Hills, 2,529; Star Rock, 2,515; 
the nob, © 640; Tower, 2, ! 980: Zoar, 2,690. 
Sullivan County—Rattle Hill, 2,560. 
Ulster County— Garfield, 2,532; Hanover, 2, 520; 
Pleasant, 2,900; Red Hill, 2,980; Sampson Hili, 2'763: 


@rom the U. 8. War Department's 


. The distances in the two tables will be appro: 
80 far as automobile routes ‘are concepnee, pth 


High Peak..... 


Plattekill... 
0} |Plattekill . . 
Richmond... 
R 


4.0 Spruce. fe 
Spruce Top. 
Stoppel Poin 
Sugarioa?.... 
PADIO <2 ah6 


Delaware 


DISTANCES FROM NEW YORK CITY (GOVERNORS 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


Official Table of Distances; 


: 3 INyack.... 


Greene 


ELEVATION OF LESSER ADIRONDACK PEAKS. *® : 
2,612 | 2,603; Ely, 


2,613; Good Luck, 2,740; Horse 
2,848; Hum apErey, 2, $28) pes Lake, 2,580; 


; Nig 
646; Owl's Head 2/780; P mio Fai 2 
wl's Hea: 8, 
2,805; Piseco, Page, 23 Porter, 2,507; 
0; "Round, 2,829; "Ruiby. 2,638; Rapa attis, 
: Salmon Lake, a0; Seventh tas I 
Sherman, 2,650; Signal; 2,965; Silver 
Speculator, 2,973; State Brook, 2 we 
740; Sugarloaf, 2,900; Tomany, 2,593 
2, ieee Wallace, 2,724; Waterbarrel, 2.730; We 
2,985; West, 2,919; Windfall, 2,30 HAS 
eFinriencion County—Ice Cave, aa 
St. Lawrence County—Arab, 2 
2,540; Silver Lake, 2,620. 
Warren County—Baldhead, 2,920; 
Blue Hills, 2,936; Biue, 2,925; Buck Mesa 
B74, 3 es ee 


THE CATSKILLS. 


Sam’s Point, 2,255: Samuels Point, 2, 764, By 
The Shawangunk Mountains are in Or 
yan and Ulster Counties. The phe is 40 
The ma elevation is 2,246 feet, F 
ing . ey M fountains’ ase in: Dintonareny 
ounties e range ; 

elev: er 1 a8. feet. 3 oe 
rhe elderburg Mountain Range in 

County, is 10 miles long; highest Se 1 


N. Y:, ‘45 1 
feet. 


ISLAND) TO OTHER POI 


Statute Miles.) 


Place. Miles| _ Place. Miles) Place. Miles| Pla 
Auburn,........319| Dunkirk, ....... 460 Pansing bits gh. ..154 Olean TEARS 2 
Batavia.........406 SES “Fiche 107 |Little Falls...... 219/Oneida....... 
Bath...... s +» B87 Fairfield. .238|Loelcport ..- 212)! 52|Ontario, Fort 
Brewster. .... . 65] Fishkill Landing. 62|Machias. |. 22)! 421|/Ossini ing. 
Canandaigua. : o«. 367/Wlorida;........ 66.) Manlius. ....... 285|Oswego....... 
Shee F a ix eee pee t Sle -203 Matteawan...... 62/Owego.......... 
ape Vincent. ...357/Garden Vawgan 22|Mechaniesville. . 5|Oyster Bay... 
Cals “eae ‘ yelse ieee pee res oa Mexico... vs sic “308 Ors Bay Rae 
arlo & OSHON speaks alts 50|Michie, Fort... .137|/Peekskill,.~ | °” 
Chatham, ...)..131)Gouverneur. . . : 345|Middictown .. pea ( hes anes 
. Clayton.........349)Great Neck. . 21)Millerton....... 96|Pine Plains . 322|Ticonde: 
Clifton Springs. « 356|Green Haven. 74|Mineola......... 23/Port Chester... . 29/Totten, ¥o 
_ Clinton . . 249] Greenport....... 97|Montauk Point ..120|Porter, Fort... +38 s He hae 
Cohoes. .154) Hastings. 007127 19|Montgomery, Ff .338|Port Jervis a 
- Cold Spring | . 55) Hemsptead. 24\Newburgh....... 3/Poughk 
Cooperstown , 236] H. G, Wright, Ft.134|New Lebanon. we Riverhea 
Corning, . 268] Hoosick Falls. . .179|New Bpepel: 20|Rochester . 
Cornwall 4 1% 
Cortland 


rallroad ro’ : 
railroad gouttes are usually 10 to 15 per 


New York State—Altitudes; Distances. 46] 
“ LAKES AND PONDS IN NEW YORK STATE. 
(Data by U. S. Geological Survey. Islands included in water area.) 


_ #levations sre in feet above mean sea level. . The estimated elevatidns end in 
i to error, “Lake” is understood unless some other word is Bene pare A? 


Square| Elev. 5 cley 
seas t ES quare: Bley 
a Lake. County. Miles.) Feet. Lake. County. Miles, | #8et 
> Beaver River Flow.|Herkimer-.....-- 3.95} 1,660 || Keuka ates-5 
Ke Big Moose....... Hamilton-Herkimer 1.93} 1,824 |} Tila. a Mer catia aa 438 1 ag 
T Black. .,.....---|St. Lawrence ..... 17.16| ‘272 || Little. oSenuyler eis se 1.27| 1,096 
eBlue Mt'n......- Hamilton. 7° 205}1,739 || Hong 8255). witfRamittes 22522211} » 6:44] 1630 
_ Bonapart Lewis... 200} "768 || Meacham <. |... Pronalince 045.52 sB8p5551 
 — randreth. . . | Hamilto 1.38! 1,878 || Moose-Little. oo-| Herkimer... + at 1 DOSE LSS 
, Brant 7;Warren . 212] ‘801 || Neatahwanta,\ =) .)Oswego sole)... SP 193 "363 
Butterfield. Jefferson . . 1.44] 276 |} Oneida... 5) 2022 Oneida-O8wegor. 2. | 798°} 376 
_ Ganadarago OMBEZO. ..-- +++: 3.06) 1,276 || Onondaga... . Onondaga. see. 4.75) 364 
a “lOntario-Yates.....| 16.57) 686 |} Otisco........-: Onondaga. ... 3.50) 784 
-- Cayuga... “|Cay-Tomp-Seneca.} 66.4 SRI it Otsego. ss 6s N's Otsego... 6.23) 1,194 
azeDi Madison......--.| 1.72) 1,190 || Owasco....... Cayuga 10.3 | ‘710 
; Essex-Clinton-Vt.- Paradox.......-- Essex... 1.40] — 820 
MRO ose «2 ee 490.0 95.1) Peck... - ...{Fulton. . 1.07} 1,360 
COemeOR x00 o> - 3.85} 1,310 |! Perch. - - Jefferson ° tS 1347 
Chautauqua. ... 20.9 | 1,308 || Piseco.. . .|Hamiltomn.....se 4.32) 1,661 
Clinton... ...+..-} 2-32] 1.531 || Placid. . . ~ Tissex 322. eee 4.37) 1,859 
Franslin......... 1.59) 1.610 || Pleasant.........)/Hamilton.....++» 2:36| 1,724 
Livingston-Ontario | 5.08 818 || Raquette......-. Hamilton....... “| 143] 13762 
Washingt n...... 121} 495 || Raquette Pond. ..|Franklin......... 1.60) 1,542 
"lat Lawrence.....| 11:0 | 1,486 |) Rovnd.......... Hamilton....<... 1.21| 1,718 
‘\Cayuga-Onondaga-| 3.40} 370 || Sacundaga....... Hamilton......+s 2:50) 11724 
Deli Reel @melue , +21 ss 4.3 | | 290 |) St Regis, upper.. .|Franklin..... Ti) Los] 13617 
‘Follensby, pond. -|Franklin. ......-- | 1-42 1.948 | Saranac Lk., lower Franklin. <- 3.46] 17534 
Forestport, reserv.;Oneida......---- 1.0 | 1,125 |) Saranac Lk., m'dle! Franklin. . 33 11536 
PA Forked. .......-> Hamilton......-- 1:95| 1741 || Saranac Lk., upper| Franklin 7.95) 1,571 
_ Fulton Chain—Iist Herkimer........ 1.03} 1,706 |! Saratoga. . aratoga 6.78) 204 
Fulton Chain—4th| Herkimer. ......- 3.29) 1,707 || Sehroon assex-Warren.....| 8.61] 807 
: E 44.44) 317 |; Seneca eneca-Schuyler...| 66.7 444 
d 1.88 2-|| Silver. ace HOMMGOTI Orie es 1.30} 1,393" 
3.0 610 || Silver. .....--- Wyoming... ..2.. 11.9 | 1,356 
2.90} 896 . Skaneateles.....- Cay-Cortl.-Onond..| 13.8 867 
5.11) 1,225 || Tupper......--- St. Law-Franklin.. 5.91) 1,542 
2°61} "S00 || Tupper, Little....|Hamilton......-. 3.80} 1,718 
1.46} 2,187 || Wolf Pond....... Franklin, ........ 1.35} 1,563 
6.96} 1,650 || WoodhtH......-- Herkimer... 400+ 1.74| 1,886 
Lake Erie borders on New York State for an air | (See ‘Area of Great Lakes."*) ‘ 
linefdistance of 64 miles. Finger Lakes form 4 group of glacial lakes in cen- 
‘Area in U. S.—4,970 square miles. joe oS hat dey beager See they ate ee 
_- Discharge of water through Niagara River at | Keuka, Seneca, Cayuga Cg eye. eal, Tanbeant 
normal stages—207,000 cubic feet per second. Onondaga, and Onelda. oh { ‘ 


Volume of water in the lake—119 cubic miles. (See There are 2,295 lakes, ponds, or reservoirs in New 


- “area of Great Lakes."’) 
Lake Ontario forms the northern boundary of | mile or more; 375 have an ares of about 9.01 square 


: N. ¥. State for an air line distance of 146 miles. ie each, which is equal to a circular body of water 


- Discharge ‘of water through St. Lawrence River The highest body of water in the state is Wallface 
at mean lake level—240,000 cubic feet per second. | Pond, in Essex County—3,045 feet above sea level. 


SMALL MOUNTAIN LAKES IN NEW YORK AT HIGH ALTITUDES. 
The following small mountain lakes in the Empire Worgunap. 2/510; Sly, 2,810; Twin Lakes, 2,650-2,655; 


State lie at an elevation of 2,500 feet or more. They Wolf, 2,5 
- Herkimer County—Mountain, 2,545. 
range in size from 0.01 sq. m., to 0.06 sq. m., in area. RE re Coates —ELodieey 2 


2,825; Colden, 2,764; Flowed Lake Pond, 2,745; Liv-| Tunis Pond, 2,665. 


»- ‘775; Lost, 2,990; Scott Pond, 2,970; Warren County—Crane Mountain Pond, 2,725. 
m4 ingston Fond. 2.775 For area and other pe of the mee 
Dt 


“« it uunty—Buckhorn Pon 2,590; Cellar | water. supply lakes an reservoirs see “Water 
Panny 865; County Line, 2,510; Deep, 2,583; | New Xork City." 


: DISTANCES IN NEW YORK STATE BY SHORTEST RAIL ROUTES. 
| Al Pane Buf- |Elmira| James-| Kings- New |Platts-| Ro- | Syra- oties.| Water 
town. | ton. | York. | burg. jchester) cuse. towl. 


a 
Albany : 147 | 299} 206] 391 57 | 143 | 189|.-254] 145] 95} 176 
" Binghamton... 47 3 | 305 | “so | 244 | 162] 194 | 306 | -1p2| Jf 100 | 147 
Buffalo “{t} 299 | 205 0} 164 72| 356 | 399| 388 | 76} 154) 208) 2 
Fie eee 9} 164 0}. 183 | 221 | 253} 340) 214 91 139) 158 
I 162 | 103 65 |\ 218 | 253 | 296 | 302 51 | 101} 120 
270 | 123} 111 64 | 121 | 285 | 317| 391 69 | 140] 180 | 209 
61] 15: 34 | 208| 213 | 245 | 306 | 100 5 | 98 | 124 
391 72 o| 4 438 | 460 | 348 | 226) 276) 278 
57 | 162 | 356| 221 ‘a9 | 246 | 302 | 202 | 152 | 238 
obo | 268 | 327 | 279 | 399) 307 370 61 | 251 | 190 | 202 21 
143. | 194 | 399 | 253 | 438 9 309 | 345 | 265 | 216) 2 
373. | 272 | 224} 344}. 299 | 362 “30 | 196! 135 | i147) 166 
189 3 | 340} 460 399 0| 312 | 251} 254 | 182 
945 | 151 76| 114| 148| 302 | 348 | 312 100 | 150 | 136 
gal * 2 2 416 | 239 | 302 60 | 268} 207 | 247 1 188 
3} 155 | 307 | 214| 379 95} 158 | 151 | 253 |° 183 | 108 
145 | 78) 158 | 83) 376 $93 38 | Sot 408 | oe BO Pee Ss 
3 S| 100) B06) 1 278 | 233 182 120 69 81 G 
Be oe distances in the above table are only approxi: Httle larger than by rail 
tes, whi 


‘mately correct for auto rou b, as'a rile, are a 


610. 
Essex County—Avalanche, 2,863; Bradley Pond,| Ulster County—Baisam, BSTe: Beecher, 2,760: 


pply. | 
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462 = New York Stat 


e—Korest Preserves: Hist 


“. New York State’s Forest Preserve was established /the proposition was 
jy an act of the Legislature in 1885, It includes bee: ; 
¥arge areas in the two great forested sections of the 
State, the Adirondack and Catskill Mountains. 

The State has an actual investment of nearly 
$14,000,000 in the Forest Preserve, of which $11,~ 
~ 600,000 has been spent for direct payment of lands 
purchased or appropriated and $3,000,000 for land 
taken on tax sales. : 
. The area of the Forest Preserve in both’ the Adiron- Game. 
@ack and’ Catsxill Mountains, on Jan. 1, 1928, ag-| Cottontail rabbits... 635,815 631,197 


es ae ated 2,078,994, of which 1,917,063. are in the | Muskrats.........- 266,087 223,355 | 
_ ‘Adirondask Preserve, and. 161,931 are in the Catskill | Skunks........ Glens 97,885 ° 90,072 4 
‘Preserve. WMUckAyass 2.55 5540s 135,659. 148,771 © 
5 The Adirondack-Preserve acreage, by counties, Is: | Grey squirrels. ..... 170,853 » 119,525 
Clinton, 50,718.97; Essex, 416,284.82; Franklin, | Grouse or partridge... 134,541 94,797 - 
205,304.55; Fulton, 35,770.92; Hamilton, 646,194.61; | Pheasants.......... 122,403 - 130,143 
’ erkimer, 201,231.65; Lewis, 9,068.03; Oneida, | Snowshoe rabbits.... 40,012 30,517 
~ 94.493,23; St. Lawrence, 139,787.01; Saratoga | Woodcock.......--. 15,462 - 17,828... 
0,160.06; Warren, 173,712.43; Washington, 4,337.00 | Raccoons.......... 27,033 23,874 
"Phe Catskill Preserve acréage, by counties, is: | Jack rabbits..-...-- 23,895 18,455. .: 
_ + Delaware, 12,690.75; Greene, 35,718.01; Sullivan, | Red foxes.......... 14,683 14,213 
3 .705.06; Ulster, 109,816.69. 5 Fox squirrels. ...... 6,102 3,238 _ 
E Mr La taro Jurisdiction over the Forest Preserve is exercised | Black squirrels...... 13,310 8,328 
__. by the Conservation Department, which has charge | Greater yellowlegs. . . 3,214 3,087 
= algo of the State Reservation at Saratoga Springs, 4.444 
~ the State-owned islands in Lake George, the St. 4,515 _ 4,800 
Lawrence Reservation, and the John Brown Farm 10,685 7,207 
' in the town of North Elba, Essex County, and all ’ 2958 
places formerly under the jurisdiction of the State 2, S< 31156 
' Council of Parks, 2.532 2,405 t 
_ ~~ - The Department has charge of the fighting of 83. “222- 
; forest fires upon both public and privately owned 1,625 2,124 
 ‘fand in the large forested regions. Sixty-eight steel 
_- @bservation towers are maintained upon the tops 1,373 2,149 
of the highest mountains throughout the Adiron- 6 ¥ 
dacks, Catskills, Long Islan outhwestern New 350 353 
York,.and@ other large forested areas, All are con-| Bobeats............ 115 252, 
- mected by telephone with the Forest Rangers. | Opossum...........- 573 595 
Observers are on duty trom April to November. Suble or marten..... 140 199 
, Reforesting of State lands and raising of trees| Pishers............ 112 144 
| for reforestation of private lands is done by the} Rears.............. 161 156 
» commission. Four forest tree nurseries are main-]} Otters............. 149 206 
“gained with a capacity of 105,000,000 trees; with an| Brant.............- 87 148 
annual output of 35,000,000 trees. More than 


25,000 acres were reforested te aah a 1,748,010 1,592 179 1 
' ‘Trees ars sold to private landowners and given to| ‘The State Conservation Department 5 
Bs € municipalities and State institutions. of the following divisions: (a) iviatens eee 
2 Under the Fisher Act, passed by the 1926 legis- | Division of Water Power and Con:rol (ce) Divtsie 
lature, any tract of forest land, five acres or more, | of Lands and Forests, (d) Division of Fish and Gam 
planted after Jan. 1, 1921, with not less than 800 | (e) Division of Saratoga Springs, ae 
__ frees per acre or under-planted with not less than The Division of Parks takes over the State Cou 
- 800 trees per acre, will be assessed upon the value | of Parks, the State Reservation at Niagara, P. 
_of the land alone and not higher than similar lands | Interstate Park, and the All any, Finger L 
fa the same tax district. Long Island, Taconic, and Central State 
o<: Lumbering operations on much of the land within | Letchworth Park, so far as it was under 
Wg soract nies aS Pad So eee Bhp a Ae fom a. American Scenic and _ Historic | > 
* authoriza' 500, ‘or | Soelety; and Wash , 3 and ot 
ee purchase of additional land for the Forest Preserve; Biakrige yer pipet ss — be 


“i ive HISTORIC TREES OF NEW YORK. i 
f : Name of tree. Location. Historic connections, ; 
- Rea of Gilead. ..........- Balmvillo.............05 Marked fork in roads, 1640. 
¥ fAledonia elm,.......-+.-- Caledonia............,.. Marked meeting place of Iroquois on Albany- 
pan ara Trail. at 


E , a _ a pioneer. One of the largest trees’ 
6 ork. 3 
PeerO.OMNOM OHO aig. ces es ve es Johnston 


» _- Canandaigua Balm of Gilead.Canandaigua......,..... From a riding whip planted by Mary Kibbe, gane 
in Ne 
ae 


Bort Stanwix sapiing /2/ 20) /Rome.. 02 2.0.22200I0 2 
ou Perna tes R Caictad ie: heat cat ee ayes New York’s 1 
ao cheock buttonwood. Lebanon Springs Sprang from cutti +t by 
. King Philip oak. ¢ “Schaghticoke PRS tee Apsociated with King Philips vane 
Lafayette es GENOVA ots .peareNiste nis +. .Spot where Lafayette was welcomed, = 
| Monument tree Cobleskill Massacre by Brant, 1778... _- ; ea" 
“| Pioneer elm. . -Baliston Lake... 2.1122 -.Site. of cabin of-first white settlers : 
oe Seythe MTOR) a Mee 5 2 oat ol + . Schaeffer Farm, Seneca Co Comeais shen blade of J. W. J ohnson of Wa 
_ | Smithfield Presbyterian oak..Smithfield.. Service held hat be 
| Bir William Johnson walnut. . Lake George Johnson made 
+ SMGEH SPA WE TREMOR, sys Kok + ch cable Rawdon vein .. Stands at cor 
ree of peace..........0... Schaghticoke,...... 
‘Twelve apostles........... 74th Street, Brooklyn 
eee aaute 1 GE a ge quate Bite =f EGor 
nite ms sycamore... .. Fhite Plais'.::.5.:2. tand: yr 
Washington tree........... Pawling....... Rts wai Otel on Woon ; 
YIELD OF THE NEW YORK STATE IN ' 
oe ; (Calendar years; yield shown for each year is on income ett ihe Fe 
~__ Year. Returns, Tax Yield. Year. Retur = 
' No. tax. | Tot. No. Dollars. 
1920. ..+.| 618,595 | _ 745,356 | 37,189,974||1924...,.......| aapeee 
= W921 a 917,908 | 1,135,393 | 34,964,420}|1925........... 
2922 ig -| 812,300 | 1,085,185 | 30,026,829]/1926........... 
(1923.........+...1 823,316 | 1,081,853 | 37,809,135||1927.........5. 


‘ 


2 2) «New York State—Barge Canal System. 463. 


. — THE NEW YORK STATE CANAL SYSTEM. 
* (Communicated by Thomas F, Farrell, Commissioner of Canals and Waterways.) 


canal system of the State consists of the | inside dimensions of the lock chambers a 
vs , 3 a re 31¢ feet 

‘Erie Canal; the Champlain Canal; the Oswego | in length and 45 feet in width and are eapanio ot 
- Canal; the, Cayuga-Seneca Canal; Cayuga Lake thar cap pe ar Ane apo wits, A 
8 + > 3 ra over the mitre 8: has 
Inlet, at Ithaca; the Giens Falls Feeder, and the | heen provided. Clearance under fixed bridges 
z) lakes, reservoirs, feeders. harbor basins and terminal | spanning the channel is 1634 feet at normal water 
oo connected therewith. The Shinnecock-Peconic | The mileage is as follows: igen 
* Canal, located in the County of Suffolk, on Long| Erie Barge Canal (Waterford to Tonawanda) 
Island, connecting the waters of Shinnecock and | 339; Oswego Barge Canal (trom, Lake Ontario to 
» Peconic Bays, is officially a part of the canal system. | Three ~ River’ Point); 24; ‘Cayuga-Seneta. Barge 
~ » What is commonly Known as the Barge’ Canal | Canal from junction with the re Barge ‘Canat, to 
Gncludes the improved Erie, Champiain, Oswezo | Ithaca and “Watkins, inchiding Caytiga ‘ahd Seneca 
and oo hy ee ggaee aa vg eda ag Mey od at were oe ), 92; Champlain Barge Canal, 60;..canal har- 
é mstru! er bond issues ap- | bors at Utica,Syracuse and Roch LO, j 
aved by the people in 1903, 1909 and 1915. | canal mileage, 525~ Lane: jes eet 
We took the place of the old canals which had Hudson River (between Troy and Fort Edward), 

_ been in existence since 1825. , 37; Mohawk River, 112; Oswego, Oneida and Sen- 

The Erie Barge Canal is the main waterway and | eca Rivers for their entire length, 99; Oneida Lake, 
a extends across the State from Troy to Buffalo. | 2i; Cayuga Lake, 38; Seneca Lake, 35; Clyde River, 

Officially, the route commences at Congress Street, ; Tonawanda River, 11; Syracuse Harbor, Onon- 

‘Troy, and follows the line of the Hudson River to ke outlet, 7; Rochester Harbor, Genesee 
Waterford, where the westward turnis made. From ; Utica Harbor and a short section of the 
Waterford the line of the Mohawk River, canalized, | Mehawk | River. 1. Total mileage in canalized 
is ieee ony ponowed to a point beyond Little Falls. | rivers and lakes, 382. 

_ Westerly m this point the new channel follows In the City of New York there are eight terminals 

the route of the old canal in part, but passes the | as follows: 

_ northerly outskirts of the City of Utica on a new At Piers 5 and 6, East River, and at the foot of 
ine, thence to the south of Rome and then into and | West 53d Street, on the Hudson River, in Man- 
across Oneida Lake. Passing out of Oneida Lake | hattan; at Mott Haven (138th Street, Harlem River) 
the Oneida River is used to its junction with the |in the Bronx; on the East River, at the foot of 
' Seneca River at Three River Point; thence through | North Jane Street, Long Island City; at Flushing 
the Seneca River to and through the Clyde River to | and at the foot of Broadway, Hallett’s Cove, Queens: 
4 point east of Lyons; thence following the old canal, | and at the foot of Columbia Street, Gowanus Bay; 
’ deepened and enlarged, to a point beyond Pittsford. | at Dupont Street, Greenpoint, Son 

Here the channel leaves the old route, crossing the A grain elevator of 2,000,000 bushels capacity, 
| Genesee River about a mile south of Rochester on a | providing every modern facility, has been erected by 
' pool created by the construction of a dam, joining | the State at the Gowanus Bay Terminal. 

the line of the old canal a few miles westerly, and The building of a similar structure of 1,000,000 

ng thence in the former channel, deepened | bushels capacity has been completed by the State 
widened, to and through Tonawanda Creek, | at Oswego, on Lake Ontario, 
Bond issue of 1903 for improvement of Erie, 
‘alo. Oswego and Champlain Canals, $101,000,000; sup- 
a-Seneeca Barg plemental bond issue of 1915, $27,000,000; miscel- 
laneous appropriations, $5,338,794: bond issue of 
1909 for improvement of Cayuga and Seneca Canal, 
$7,000,000; additional appropriations in 18, 
$350,000; miscellaneous appropriations, $1,071,858: 
pond issue of 191i for constructing terminals and 
providing freight handling facilities, $19,800,000; 
miscellaneous appropriations, $2,838,122; appropri- 
ations for grain elevators at Erooklyn and Oswego, 
$2,725,000. Total, $167,123,774. 

The canals are owned by the State and are under: 
the jurisdiction of the Superintendent of Public 
Works, under the supervision of the Commissioner 
of Canals and Waterways. Navigation Is free. The 
main office of the Supernmmtendent of Public Works is 
at 353 Broadway, Albany. Branch offices are at 
Pier 6, East River, N. Y. City, and in Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo and Utica. 


COMMERCE BOTH WAYS ON NEW YORK STATE CANALS. 


i : 
YuearR.| Forest Products. Agriculture. Manufactures. Merchandise. |All Other and Totals. 


7 


Dollars. \Tons. Dollars. | Tons. | Dollars. | Tons. Doliars. Tons. Dollars. 
18|11,051,632| 142,784 3 84,123,772 
36,822|129,857 7 i 83,478,880 
6,609| 131,755 y. 274,610] 81,708,453 
130,406) a 325 
66,381,817 
13,875,972|132,438) 5 57,918,586 
Bisso60‘O11| oero16 et 8578087070 
e072 ‘ 9,415,235|3,051,877| 54,511,509 


59,081,572 


25,132,370|3,073,412) 59,042,178 
17,044,496|3,097,068| 49,577,629 
15,007,394|2,606,116| 38,444,617 
12,867,860|2,602,035| 36,865,451 
9,463,737 |2,080,850| 28,277,991 


300) 1,372,542|138,549 30,610,670 

eae ie tees is : 
8,096,613| 45,51 : ; 

BOT. 47,582] 9)442°62311,159 35,212,459 

Srreyty 109390 ert 15,229] 3 43,972,603 

325,426|30,377,322| 18,912] 3,782,274|1,421,43: 

ah 3 378 520 gta ae rent ae 19,058 inte al! 270,47 


60,523,658 


Poke +1 /2!006,284)". TI IlLs: 
areene 2 se oOeeereeer 
eens nierale woueesegae 


wo aneveees 


ee a by the game ia 1919 and 1920, but were not recorded since 1920. 


~ 


. Kellogg, Ogdensburg; 19 
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UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
(Revised by the State Department of Education.) 


Regents of the university, with years when terms 
expire: 1934—Chester S. Lord, Chancellor, Brooklyn; 
1936—Adlbert Moot, Vice Chancellor, Buffalo; 
1939—William L. Thompson, Troy; 1937—Mrs. 
Flora G. Pratt, Glen Cove; 1940—Walter Guest 
32—Jame3 Byrne, New 
York; 1931—TFhomas J. Mangan, Binghamton; 1933 
—Wilham J. Wall, Yonkers; 1935—William Bondy, 
New, York; 19;0—William P. Baker, Syracuse; 
1929—Robert W.-Higbie, Jamaica; 1938—Roland B. 
Woodward, Rochester. ay 

President of the University and Commissioner of 
Educatton—F¥rank P. Graves, 

Deputy Commissioner dnd Counsel—Ernest E-: Cole. 

‘Assistant Commissioner for Higher and Professional 


| Education—James Sullivan, 


Assistant Commissioner for Secondary Education— 
George M. Wiley. 

Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Education— 
J. Cayce Morrison. 

Assistant Commisstoner for Vocational, and Exten- 
ston Education—Lewis A. Wilson. 

Director of State Library—James I. Wyer. 

Director of Science and State Museum—Charies C. 


Adams. 

Directors of Divisions—Administration, Lloyd L. 
Cheney; Archives and History, Alexander ©. Wlick; 
Attendance, Charles L. Mosher; Examinations and 
Inspections; Avery W. Skinner; Law, Irwin Esmond; 
Library Extension, Frank L, Tolman; School Build- 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 


ings and Grounds, Frank H. Wood; Visual Instruc- 
tion, Alfred W. Abrams; Motion Picture, James Win- 
gate; teacher training, Ned H. Dearborn. _ 

The educational system of the State of New York 
is under the control of the Board.of Regents, con- 
sisting of twelve iaembers, one from each. of the 


nine judicial districts of the State and three others — 
at large, each member being elected for a term of © 


twelve years at a joint session of the two Houseg 
of the Legislature held in February of each year. 
The powers exercised by the Board of Regents 
may be increased, modified or diminished by the 
Legislature, but the number of its members may 
not be reduced below nine nor may the Legislature 
fail to provide for the maintenance and support of 
the system of free schools wherein all of the children 
of the State may be educated. Under legislative 
enactment the Board of Regents adapts educational 
policy to varying needs, and indicates and provides 
a continuity of training. It accumulates books and 
manuscripts, supervises the publie archives, collects 
valuable natural objects, and may carry on educa- 
tional, historical and scientific research work directly 
on benalf of the State; grants all educational charters 
in the State, confers honorary degrees, conducts 
examinations, and awards certificates, diplomas and 
degrees; admits to certain professions and occupa- 
tions, and regulates the certification of public ac- 
countants and nurses. It appoxtions State educa- 
tional funds. It fosters all forms of cultural work, 


THE EMPIRE STATE, 


(Data by the New York State Department of Education.) 


- Year Of School |Aver. Daily| Teach- Teachers’ |Exp., Sch'ls,|Tot. Exp. Inc.|Val., School 
(Calendar). Age, Attend. ers. Wages. Sites, Reprs./Tesch. Wages! and Sites. 
Number. | Number. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
642,984 23,835 10,422,171 4,593,264 17,392,472. 15. soe A 
757,694.| 26,689 12,908,834 4,859,135 20,305,614 53,400,016 
857,488 31,768 19,218,893 8,548,643 33,421,491 81,768,495 
960,433 36,115 26,562,98 13,121,898 47,803,67: 121,712,667 
1,11 801, 5,816,829 50,665,532 017,408 
1,134,3 6,686,445 53,238,139 | 188,799,696 
1 7,392,130 59,063,976 | 196,126,042 
1 7,522,624 63,185,124 | 198,147,209 
1 8,111,592 67,433,483 | 193,627,773 
1 8,408,021 71,015,703 | 202,716,947 
1 5 5,777,599 70,179,936 | 225,936,244 
1,318,287 7,873,215 77,985,825 | 235,613,240 
1,297,271 7,610,054 83,682,747 | 241,409,628 
1,310,826 10,120,513 ,334,179 | 247,120,782 
1,361,600 12,080,089 | 108,596,912 | 273,981,500 
1,443,657 24,799,4.9 | 167,783,766 250,6. 
1,518,781 35,393,316 | 188,604,973 | 325,448,451 
1,573,832 0,231 ‘ 2 44,554,653 | 210,563,601 | 366,259,724 
1,610,076 | 62,401 | 128,221,782 | 66,748,959 | 250,553,766 | 43:,005,7 
1,651,126 64,321 134,322,773 | 88,738,20. 283,506,175 | 524,530,253 
1,684,595 66,434 | 140,930,059 | 52,352,344 | 257,672,042 | 577,395,809 
1,726,772 | 68,716 | 148,869,651 | 47,061,704 | 294,312,333 ,605,0' 


Children of school age In 1890-1895 meant 5-21 
years; since then 5-18 years. 

The total number of children who attended 
school at anytime in 1925 was 1,951,160. 

The figures as to the number of teachers do not 
include about 5,000 (4,719 in 1925) part-time in- 
structors. 

Figures as to wages Include all teachers, part-time 
and full-time. 

Figures as to Phew tig expenditures for new schools, 
aites, etc., include all capital outlay, 1924 and since, 
but do not include repairs and replacements. 

Total yearly expenses include debt service and 
wapital outlay. 

“ILLITERACY IN N, Y. STATE. 

According to the census of 1920 there were, then, 


425,022 illiterate persons 10 years of age and over in 
the State of New York, “illiterate” meaning unable 
to write. Of this number 16,150 were native inhites 
of native parentage, 12,256 were of foreign or mired 
parentage, and 389,693 were of foretgn birth. The 
number of illiterate Negroes was 5,032. In the total 
population 10 years of age and over the percentage of 
tiliteracy was 5.1, which showed a diminution since 
1910, when it was 5.5. 

The percentage of illiteracy in the total population 
of New York City 10 vo of age and over is 6.2, 
which shows a slight decrease since 1910, when it 
was 6.7. For the native white the percentage is 
0.3, tor the foreign-born white, 13.8, and for the 
Negro, 2.1. 


PUBLISHING AND PRINTING IN NEW YORK STATE. 


In New York State, in 1925, according to the 
United States biennial census of manufactures, there 
were 158 daily newspapers, as against 188 in 1923 
and 201 in 1921, Of these, 54 were morning, (69 in 
1923), and 104 were evening (119 in 1923). 

Their aggregate circulation. per {ssue (exclusive of 
Sunday editions) was—morning, 3,636,130, as against 
3,063,303 In_ 1923; evening, 3,497,540, as against 
3,457,755 in 1923. 

Sunday newspapers numbered 48 in 1925, as 
eee Brot ee et eres total pares clit per issue 

i n 25, a8 compar th 5,409,658 in 
s933, aad 4,761,601 in Seiad i ete 
eekly newspapers prin n English numbered 
ee the wes sia in ce and ic o wih ia 
ras) culation per issue was 1,403,410 in 1925, 
1460,313 in 1923, and 2,251,892 in 1921. 
Weekly newspapers and periodicals printed in 


torelgn languages numbered 61 in 1925, 64 in N 
and 56 in 1921. Their aggregate circulation perk 


WAS Holvcalstn 1998 GotaLemmenlatinn? heses! 
eriodicals in total circulation in parent 
ier rae: 2 uae aes 
: ; ,558); Taon : 
(45,639,181); quarterlies, 47 ( ine eee 


: " 


Employees of newspapers and perlodicals jnelaaies ‘ 
9,402, ‘ 


pone = salaried pel Rumberet 4 
om 20, were wage earners and t year’, 
sored $3,972,404. © AEN ; : ge aes 

e newspapers of all classes in the State in fs 
received $48,880,210 from subscriptions and eh 
and $108,978,770 from advertisements. 

The periodicals received $76,665,649 from subsorip- 
ee ae ee a ner oe 3 
e boo ublis! num 997 ,249; 
pamphlets, 232,214,004, Mie acaas 


m advertisements, 


’ 


J 


pete: ie ~ 2 ant —" 


~~ New York State—Insane; County Seats; Highways. 465 


THE INSANE IN NEW YORK STATE. 
Dats by Horatio M. Pollock, statisticlan, State Department of Mental Hygiene) 


] IN IN PRIVATE {CRIMINAL INSANB|Pat’nte 
a s TOTAL. STaTE HOsPITALs. Insvirutions. |IN SvTaTe INst’Ns./to Hach 
‘ae FIgcAL YEAR |. ce 100,000 
“y = ; Males. |Females. Males. \Females.| Males. |Females.| Males. Females. lof Pop- 
F 12,285 10,422 11,666 373 565 1,022 139 358.3 
16,010 . 14,252 16,193 380 672 1,064 135 361,0 

16,271 17,301 14,569 16,482 377 684 1,129 143 363.6 

16,716 | 17,702 14,744 16,880 398 679 1,252 151 370.4 

16,899 18,317 15,089 17,510 375 6 1,216 128 373.2 

7,382 15,318 18,039 365 658 1,218 133 378.4 

17,863 | 19,281 15,796 18,512 368 6. 1,266) 136 | “i 

18,422 19,718 16,252 18,961 34 621 1,285 148 9g 

18,810 | 2 6, 19,556 336 638 1,273 147 392.8 

19,016 | 20,891 17,219 | 20,133 318 il 1,288 389.9 

19,515 | 20,929 17,40 20,200 321 95 1,258 122 392.7 

0,182 | 21,265 17,752 | 20,542 60 1,326 123 399.4 

20,921 21,922 1 21,193 313 1,345 130 404.2 

21,323 | 22,310 19,271 21,620 0 1,368 139 404.9 

21,961 | 22,618 19,394 | 21,908 561 571 1,380 146 409.4 

22,667 | 23,106 19,845 | 22,407 736 553 1411 145 416.8 

23.385 | 23,858 | 20,444 | 23,157 812 556 1,427 149 419.5 

24,687 24,94 s 24,214 1,108 579 1,483 156 433.1 
burg, in St. Lawrence County; at Utica, In Ouetds 


Aamton, in Broome County, at County; at Wingdale, in Dutchess County, and at 
Brooklyn, in Kings unty:at Buffalo, in Erie County; Willard, in Seneca County, 
at Central Islip, Suffolk County, L. I.; at Gowanda The State Hospitals for the criminal insane are 
eeoueshte. in Cattaraugus County; at Pough- | at Beacon (Matteawan), in Dutchess County; and at 
sie, in Dutchess County; at Kings Park, in | Dannemora, in Clinton County. 
olk County, L. I.; at Ward's Island, in N ¥.| The State Hospitals for the Insane cost, in 1927, 
County; at Middletown (homeo thic), in Orange | $16,879,003 for maintenance, and $8,768,941 for ad- 
County; at Rochester, in Monroe unty; at Ogdens- | ditions and improvements. 
DEATHS AND DEATH RATE FROM ALCOHOLISM—NEW YORK STATE. 
ulation: data, 19606-1906, by United States Census Bureau, since by State Health Dept.) 


Year. { Deaths. ; Rate. Year. { Deaths. | Rate. Year. | Deaths. { Rate, Year. | Deaths. ; Rate. 


900. . 490 6.7 {{1907...; 1.023 11.9 ||1914-. 9 9.2 }}1921.. 180 Diag 
jot. : 462 6.2 }\1908. .. 659 7.5 })1915.. 782 7.9 {}1922.. 375 3.6 
1902. . 6.0 })1909. . 817 9.1 |}1916.. 1,008 10.1 |}1923.. ool 5.4 
1903. . 581 7.4 11910... 990 10.8 |}1917.. 835 8.2 }/1924.. 715 6.5 
1904. . 447 5.6 |j1911... 9 10.7 }|1918.. 387 3.8 }|1925.. 878 7.0 a 
1905. . 576 7.0 |}1912... 956 10.1 ||1919... 265 2.6 }{1926... 999 3.2 8 
1906... 626 7.4 111913. ..! 1,036 10.8 111920... 146 1.4 111927... 934 8.15 
: COUNTY SEATS IN NEW YORK STATE. 


Following is a list of the County seats in the State of New York which are the headquarters of the 
courts and other official institutions: 


County. County Seat. \ COUNTY. County Seat. COUNTY. 
es 2. CM Sh. ———__—_ | eas 
bres Albany. Herkimer.....-- Herkimer. Richmond.....- St. George. 
avewany ‘ Belmont. \|Sefterson + ee Watertown. Rockland......- New City. 
- ronx Bronx Boro NYC}| Kings....------ Brooklyn Boro. ||St. Lawrence.... Canton. 
Broome oa Bingbamton. || Lew a. te Lowviille. Saratoga......- Ballston Spa. 
a Cattaraug ' Little Valley. |Livingston heats Geneseo. Schenectady .... Schenectady - 
yuga :: | Auburn. ||Madison De coi ehe Wampsville. iSchoharie....... Schoharie, 
Chautauqua... .| Mayville H}Monroe....-.-- Rochester. Schuyler.....-> Watkins Gien. - 

- Chemung ‘{\Imira. |Montgomery....|Fonda. Seneca....-.+-- Waterloo. < 
Ghenango....-- Norwich. |\|Nassau....-----|Mineola. Steuben.....---> Bath. 
Giinton.....--- Plattsburg \iNew York....-- Manhattan Boro.||Suffolk.....--+-- Riverhead. 

jumbia.------ Fudson. — \Niagara......-. |Loekport. Sullivan......-- Monticetlo. 
Goracd tee Cortland lOneida..... ‘Utica. Tioga, ss bee Owego. 
Delaware Se Delhi. \Onondaga Syracuse. Tompkins...... Ithaca, ; na 
Dutchess...---- Poughkeepsie. ‘Ontario Canandaigua. Ulster. ...-.+0+: Kingston. 
kes oe. - 1 \ Buffalo Orange. - ./Goshen. Warren...-.--> Lake George. 
eee eae Elizabethtown. Orleans . ., |Albion. Washington... -. Hudson Falls. 
e— granklin... ..- Malone |Oswego . 11 l\Oswego. Wayne.......+ Lyons. 
i ae Johnstown Otsego... +--+: Cooperstown. Westchester... .|White Plains. 
: Ganesees fos Batavia : Putnam.....--- Carmel. Wyoming Warsaw. - 
a Greene > Gaee Catskill. Queens....++-+- Jamaica. Wates:. Ss lds us Penn Yan. 
Hamilton. hee {Lake Pleasant. lRensselaer.....- Troy. 
: Sver 175000 inhabitants, 2d class, from 50,000 ta 


4 There were in 1920 in New York 932 towns, 59 
o cities, and 47t incorporated yillages. Long Beach 


_. became a city in 1922. 
c Cities of the Ist class in New York State are of 


175,000; 3d class, under 50,000. 
"St. George became the county seat of Richmond — 


County in January, 1920 


Be Albany ..------ 1,009||Franklin......-- i .. | 1,635||Steuben. « «+++» 
"| 4'g94||Fulton...-.---+- 76 tario. . é : 
prover. Ge). 2: 1'437||Genesee...--- 4 ‘ nd 


- Broome....--- 
Begattarnueus: . +..\|) 1,O7o\\Ssreene. ---- : 


ee ee. 


: - Courts of Record. 


Ag’nst| Ag’nst Ag’nst 
fro Prop., the Other. |Total. 
o Vi. 


Year. 
; Person| Viol. 


font od et at bt 


‘ 1 
2 2 
seks, 27112 1 
ee 1,785 
_CONVICTIONS FOR HOMICIDE AND EXECUTIONS 
_~7_jMurd.|Murd.|Mansl.)Mansl.| Total | Dlec- 
> -Year .|istDeg| 2d Deg|istDeg|2d Deg| Hom. | trocu 


WOMEN WHO HAVE BEEN EXECUTED IN N. Y. STATE. 


« Mrs. Margaret Houghteling was the first woman to 
: hang. That was in Hudson in 1817, six weeks after 
~ %ndictment for killing her child. She swore her 
_ {mnocence, and several years later another woman 
confessed on her deathbed, that she, not Mrs. 
- Houghteling, had murdered the child: 
_ Mrs. Elizabeth Van Valkenburg poisoned her 
husband, and was hanged at Johnstown, in 1846. 
Mrs. Alice Runkle was hanged at Whitesboro in 
_ 4849, for poisoning her husband. 
«Mrs. Ann Hoag was hanged at Poughkeepsie in 
_. 1852, for poisoning her husband. 
E Mrs. Roxalanna Druse killed her husband and was 


hanged in aaa 1887, 
- Mrs. Martha Place, a Brooklyn housewlfe, was 
~ aceused of murdering her stepdaughter February 8, 
- 1898. She was arrested, confessed, was convicted, 
- was denied a new trial and went to the chair March 
20, 1899, the first woman so to die in this state. 
Mrs. James D. Farmer, wife of a farmer, for the 


* 


Sing Sing, at 

-.On March 17, 1928, the inmates of the four State 
prisons totaled 5,999, distributed as to employment 
as follows: industries, 2,699; maintenance, 2,023; 
_ eonstructioo, 294; road work, 41; in hospital or idle 
’ on, doctor's orders, 670; musicians, 82; schools, 110; 
discipline, 47; under observation, 14; in death cells, 
~~ Blyat or on escape, 8, 

* State Institutions for Criminal Insane— 
Matieawan State Hospital, ot Beacon, Dutchess 
County; Dennemora State’ Hospital, at Dannemora, 


, ; AMENDMENTS TO 


The slature In 1927 and 1928 hardened the 
_Baumes ws. A Central Bureau of Criminal 
Records was created on and after July 1, 1927, and 
is a Division of the State Department of Correction. 
The District Attorney representing the people, 
May now appeal the same as the defendant, except 
in case of acquittal. 
In case of acquittal the police must, on demand, 
return to the defendant all singer prints, as well as 
photographs of the defendant, and copies thereof. 
It, is no-longer necessary to prove previous con- 
victions. A-report from the State or local Bureaus of 
criminal identification is sufficient. : 
Trial courts have no discretion to permit a con- 
victed second offender under the Baumes laws to 
escape the special penalties for such classes of erim- 
{nals provided by these statutes, according to a 
_ unanimous decision of the Court of Appeals in 1928. 
The minimum punishment for murder in the second 
ee is now 20 years. : 
. . A _person who has been admitted to bail in con- 
,; nectlon with a charge of felony and who wilfully fails 
to appear as required and thereby incurs a for- 
felture of his bail Is guilty of a felony if he does not 


ie 
: 


iq 


466 =New York State—Crime Statistics, 
aoe aN EN GRRE TE SL a TR = 
_ .GONVICTIONS FOR CRIME IN NEW ORK ' 
(Data, for years ending Oct. 31, compiled by the State Dept. of Correctio’ 


As’ult, 
Third | toxi- 
Deg. 


3,609| 26,248 26,685 
3,196|30,203 23,974 
43)31,254 22,073 


(Years ending Oct. 31, compiled by State Department of Correction, Albany.) 


NEW YORK STATE PENAL INSTITUTIONS. as 


Courts of “Special Sessions. 


In- } Mis-, Petit ~ ; Liquor, _ toe 
de- ) Lar- | Va- | Tax |Total. vo 
» {Viel 


eation|/mean.}| ceny,. |grants.| Law. 
6,594] 7,966 
5,314 


5,197/42.395 


15, 
£6, 175'45,237 


IN NEW YORK STATE. _ 


Murd. 
Year .|/lstDeg 


Murd .| Mansi,)Mansl.| Total 


35 70 44 | 171 
30 52 27 123 
38 62 34 169 
47 75 20 162 
36 40 48 138 
26 51. | 38 136 
32 53 | 48 147 
50 60 48 179 
24 43 37 121 


murder of Mrs. Sarah Brennan in an up-state county. 
was executed in Auburn prison March 20, 1909. 
Mrs. Ruth Brown Snyder, and her lover, Henry 
Judd Gray, were executed at Sing Sing Prison, Jan. 
12, 1928, for the murder of the woman’s husband. 
Albert Snyder, who was found beaten to death it + 
ee home, Queens Village, L, I., early on Mar. 20, 


In V 
onnN J Brid, 

n New Jersey—Bnidget Durgen, ; 5 
Meterhofter, 1874. ' 4 = 136th Me " 

n Virginia—Virgle Christian, Ni h LO 

In Georgia—Susan Eberhart, is ee - 


Clinton County. 


State Institution for Defective Deli y : 
at Napanoch, Ulster County. elinguentame 


oun 
for Women, at Albion, Orleans 
The Elmira Reformatory receives, fron 
the courts, sentenced male criminals not under . 
nor over 30 years of age who are convicted of or 
yan Plead guilty to a felony for the first time. . 


e House of Refuge, on Randall's Islands, 
New York City, is a private cor ay 
under State supervision. prborenloss lias Je 


THE CRIME LAWS. . ae s 
appear or surrender himself within |! es 
ersons who flee the State to evade ponte a 


; ying in 
proceedings like the Queens Count: Za 
tion, conducted under the Public v sewer Investigad 
Pe subpoenas, may be held in contempt. - 
If such a witness should pe held in c apt a 
Supreme Court Justice could issue an orden inset 7 
that his property be seized So a to secure the pay- 
ent 0: me running as : 
ate 
e. also provides that sub may 
seg Wiuneees who have lett tnd State, ts 
o located the sul ay | 
Served through publication. es pee soe 
A person who being a dealer in or collector of. : 
merchandise or property, or the agent, employee or _ 
Tepresentative of such dealer or. collector, falls ‘to 
make reasonable inquiry that the person selling or 
delivering. any stolen or misappropriated property | 
to him has a legal right to do so, shall be presi 
to have bought or received such property knowin 
to have been stolen or misappropriated, _ This. pre 
sumption may however be rebutted by proof. ey 
2 C “ a 


, 


> 


. 
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gs 
“POPULATION OF N. Y. STATE, BY COUNTIES, STATE CENSUS OF 1925. 
3 Citizens. Atiens. Total. Citizens. } Aliens, 


186,245 97. loneida 
36,506 » 36. jOnondaga. 
b. lOntario 
135, 060 Orange 
S| /Orleans 
HOswego 
Otsego 
||Putnam 
|lQuee ns. 
Renssela 
Richmond 
| Bela 
Lawrence 
28 Seratoea, a EY 
616|/Schenec tady oleae 
rhoharie thy ds 0% 


Weste pg ane 
Ww ‘yoming . 


aS 


a : al........1 9,667,956) 1,494,195! 11,162,1 
1870-1920, AND POP. PER §Q. M., 


1910. | 1900. 1890. 1880. 
164,555 
43,240 
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T=" Actes: cece 


There are 505 incorporated villages in the State with a total popu 5 
958,441 eltizens and 59,525 aliens. The figures are those of the State Cens 


Village, 


“Adams, .....~ =| Jefferson. . 
_Addison...... -| Steuben . 
: ore be 5): |CGhenango.. 


County. 


ee der.....'.| Genesee 
aout Bay] Jefferson..: 
Aiteed. +++ -| Allegany... 
Allegany.....-|Cat’r’gus. 
Almond Allegany... 
Altamont 
~ Altmar....... 


Eine prea : 
BG. ote. s 
.»..-| Jefferson. . 


: Ardsley . ooeve-| Westch’t’r. 
* -Argyle.......-|Washingt’n 
Arkport,......|Steuben... 
Athens........|Greene. ... 
-| Wyoming.. 
Cayuga.... 
Steuben. 
-| Livingston, 
out 


- Aurora... ...+- 
Avoca....--+-- 


- Ballston Spa... Saratoga, ae 
} erate! eee: mie 
++++.-| Steuben . 


AN 
; Balioviile. .....|Jefferson. . 
_ Bellport. ..... .|Suffolk 
Bem os , 
eels Point... 


Boonville ..+.-}Oneida. 
Brew: Putnam. 
i Briar ¢ Cite Man| Ww esteh't'r, 
_- Bridgewater. ../Oneida. . 
akg? Ba: -| Suffolk... . 
~ Broadatb' -|Fulton. ... 
5 Monroe, . . 
Chaut’qua. 
Westch't’r. 
Jefferson. . 
Franklin.. . 
-| Schuyler... 
-| Franklin... 
-| Livingston. 
-| Washingt’ a 
-j Oneida. ... 
Onondaga. . 
M’ntg’m'y. 
».{ Allegany... 
«.-|Madison... 
EOC ares 0 
Steuben... 
-|St. Lawr’e 
Jefferson. , 
Jefferson... 
Chaut’qua 
Wyoming. . 
Rensselaer. 
Cayuga. 
-|Greene. , 
Cat'r’gus. . 
Cavan. 
Tompkin: 


Canajoharie... 
Canaseraga. 
Canastota. . 
-Candor.... 
Canisteo.....- 
Canton. ... 
Cape Vincent, - 
Carthage. ... 
Cassadaga. .. 
Castile. Pousd 
gery Rei 
Catskill’, 
Cattaraugus,. 


ug 
tae: Hghts, 


|| Cobleskill : 


York Suato~P lat 


Village. 


Clayville..... 

Cleveland..... 
Clifton Springs. 
Olntonstsi <2. |O 


Clyde;. 
Cohocton. . 
Cold Brook. . 
Cold Spring. 
Colonie... .. 
Gonstablevitie.. 
Cooperstown, 
Copenhagen. . oa 
Corfu 


G reser: 


Dannem ora... 


32|| Dansville... .. 


Deferiet 
Delanson,..... 
Delevan 


ae SE Pe 
Deposit 


Dering Harb or. 
DeRuyter 
Destet.ic oe 6s 
Dobbs Ferry. 

Dolgeville 


Downsyille.. .. 
DFOSHeD ess. for 
Drydenk << 
Dundee..... 
Earlville 


East Aurora. .. 
East Bloomfield 
East Hampton. 
East Randolph. 
East Rochester. 
East Rockaway 
Rast sows 

Bastwood . 


Elba. 
Elbridge. siaythess 
Elizabethtown. 
Ellenville. .. . 
Ellicottville. . 
Ellisburg 


Ielmsford.... .. 
Endicott. .. 
Hsperance... .. 
Evans Mills. .. 
PRDIMS IS. 6 oon 
Fair Haven.. . 
Patrpartr. es « 
Faleoner.... .. 
Farmingdale. . . 
Farnham. 


iy Se ices 
Vishkill. 
'Tloral Park. . 
Pond a.s3 24 0%» 
forestport.... . 
Forestville 
Port Ann 


Fort Edward. . 
Fort Johnson. . 


: Fort oral aes 
Cazenovia. ... -| Madison. 1,776}| Frankfort. 
=| PSE SoA 12|) Franklin. 
1,206 Franklinville. . 
572||Fredonia...... 
1,273 Preebore. Roper 
-| 1,391)| Freeville. .... 

7 Galiiaibia. 2,415!| Friendship. .... 
ae . . Jefferson. 24|| Fultonville. .... 
Cherry Creek. +] Chaut’qua. 619}| Gainesville. ... . 
Sear | Valley. .| Otsego. '64|| Galway 2 

eee cv. (Orange, , 1,186 Garden n City... 


Chittenaid ...| Madison, , 
Churchville Monroe. 


: Le 
Clayton. ce... Jefferson . 


0} | Gen 


A cchouare.. 
-|Steuben - 


Croton-on-H’ ds 
S 


Elmira came ts 


-|Onondaga.. 


Fort Ne 


County. Pop. ( Village. 


Goshen... 


Grand-View-on y 
Hudson..... "| Rockland. J 
Granville. .....|Washingt’n 


+| Herkimer. . 8||Great Neck... 


Green Island.. 

Greenport... .. ‘i 
Greenwich. . Washingt’ ny 
Greenw'd Lake. Orange. ...|_ 
Groton. Kt 


re 
Hamilton. . 
Hammond. . 
Hamm’ ndsport. Steuben... 
5||Hancock. 
9}|Hannibal. . Oswego 
‘Harriman, . ae >iNOrange. 
| Harrisville... . . Lewis. . 
Hast’ Linares Westch’t'r, 
Haverstraw... .}/Rockland 
Hempstead. .. .| Nassau. 
Henderson... . .| Jefferson 
Herkimer..... < 
das 


Livingston. 
Jefferson. . 


Delaware. 
Suffolk... . 
Madison.. . 
Jefferson. . 
.| Westch't’r. 
Herkimer 

& Fulton. 


wea % Ontario... .| 
ler aie Patent|Oneida. .. . 
Holley. ......./Orleans.. 
omer. oo. « Cortland . | 
Honeoye Falls. -|Monroe. 


gt ® 
Jeffersonville. . 
Johnson City. 
JOrGan. erste 
Keeseville.... 


Cat'r "BUS. . M 
Jefferson. 
Chemwu 


Kenmore..... 
Kensington... . 
Kinderhook. .. 
Kings Point... 
Lake George. . 
Lake Placid... 
Lakewood. .... 
pon ek 
Larchmont. 
LaSalle 


Schoharie. : 
Jefferson, . 


Cayuga.. 


" vestoh’ér, 
Niagar. 
Otsego 
-|Nassan 


Limestone. 
vss Lindenhurst. 
Slee Ae ee 
ee n 
Franklin. . 


Lisle: 26 Lic ents. 
Little Valley. . 
Liverpaabs 
Livonia. 
|| Lowville. . 


4||Marathon.. 
597|| Marcellus. . .. 
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———————— oo TAD POARP ATED VILLAGES IN” 7] o: 
POPULATION OF INCORPORATED VILLAGES IN __1925—Continued. 


County. 


Village. County. } Pop. | Village. | County. 
Margaretville. .|Delaware. 800||Pelham....... Westch't'r. 
Massena......, St. Lawr’ce 5,907) Pelham Manor.|Westeh’t'r. 
Marytield...... Fulton. ... 660) /Penn Yan. Ty Water... 
ayville....... Chaut’qua.} 1,287} Perry ........- Wyoming. . 63 
Medina....... Orleans... .| 6,192]'Perrysburg. ...|/Catr’gus. . 32 Sound ‘Avemie . aioe 
Menands...... Albany... .| 1,449) |Phelt DA: icon «% Ontario. ..| 1,415||Southampton. . Suffolk... . 
Meridian. ....- Cayuga... . 238) {Philadelphia . Jefferson. . 815||South Corning . Steuben... 
co... . }Oswego....] 1, 203) | nee, ..'Columbia..] 1,956||South Dayten,.|Cat'rgus.. 
Raaasbee- (tues | Loe fos | Rabo Sati vat, fehl: 
Z 537 . 4090 outh ack... Me 
Middleville... . {Herkimer B37) > voming 4 a868p a soekiow é 
ord!)5 ss -< Otsego. ... 70} . « {Ulster aN 
Millbrook... .- Dutchess. .| 1,174) Pittsford... .:. Monroe. ’ , 
> Miliport......-. Chemung. . 349) Plandome. jNassaus.. i) 5491/8 rt shee Wbries 2A 
« 903/| Pleasant V alley {Dutchess . ; : id 
pa: | §,240| Pleasantville. . .|Westeh't’r.| 3,674 Stillwater. ae Saratoga... 
I | $338} Poland... .....j|Herkimer.. 379] |Suffern,.......)/Rockland.. 
3,017} Port Byron. .. - Cayuga....| 1,016 Tannersv: iiie.. ./Greene. ... 
~! 1,653||Port Chester... |Westch’t’r. |19,283)|Tarrytown. ...- i 
J 946) | Port Dickinson.|Broome...| 1,4% TOSH. .v. a a'e = 
*) 3,529}| Port Henry... .|Essex..... 2,07: 
. 1,561||Port Leydon.. . Lewis..... 746||Tivoli........- 
£- 505||Portville...... .\Cat'r’'gus. . 937||Trenton..;.... 
me Moravia......- -| 1,434)|Potsdam. ...-. St. Lawr'ce| 4,472||Trumaneburg. . 
“S PTS aa oe = - Otsego. ... 494)|Prattsburg....|Steuben... 659 pee: sae 
¥ Morristown.....{St. Lawr'ce| 528) /Prospect....-- Oneida. ...| 28% 7 = ati 
- Morrisville... .|Madison...} | 577|/Pulaski. -|Oswego....| 1, 
Ms Mt. Kisco....-.- Westeh't'r.| 4,161 Randolph. . |Cat’r’gus. . 
Ry Mt. Morris ‘}Livingston.| 3,555|/Ravena.......|Albany.... ; 
: Munnsville .| Madison... 377} | Red Creek..... Wayne.... 584|/Union Springs... 
y; Naples......-- Ontario. ..| 1,144||Red Hook.. .. ./Dutchess.. 945)|Unionville. ... . 
a Nassau. . |Rensselaer. 757||Remsen....... Oneida. ..- 406||Upper Nyack. . 
‘ Nelliston.....- M'ntg’m'y. 624|| Rensselaer Falls!St. Lawr'ce 313}|\Valatie...:.... 
: Nelsonville... . nas 440|| Rhinebeck. ... . Dutchess.«| 1,520|/Valley Falls.. 
7 Newark....... Vayne....| 7,309||Richburg. . Allegany... 381)) Valley Stream. 
-U Newark Valley.|Tioga.....- 855) | Richf'ld Springs |Otsego. 1,421)|Van Etten .... 
New Berlin. ... 1,035] |Richmondyville . Schoharie. - 564)/V “iia 
4 - . Newfield.....- 362||Richville. ....- St. Lawr'ce| 320]|Victor.....-... 
New Hartford.. a....| 1,699]| Riverside. . |Steuben... 528 Victory Mills . 
ie New Ssring : 1,269] | Rockville Cent.|Nassau. .. .|10,316 Voorheesville. . 
: Newport. ..... = 856||Rosendale.....|Ulster..... 618||/Waddington... 
on Siew aie ork Mills one L eetO |Rouses Point. . Clinton... . 7 eeearke 
ee Nichols.....-- Tioga 3 610 poy Mie « iOntario &| __||Walton........ 
: i| 465||Wam psville. . 
1,120} | Rye. 6,698||Wap" ngers F'alis 
296} \Sacket Harbor. 775||\Warsaw....+-- 
4,013) |Saddle Rock. 86||Warwick...... 
2°587||Sagz Harbor. . 3,118]|Wash'nt’ nville . 
dy St. Johnsv ille. . 2,568|| Waterford 
pS Salem. 2. se; Waterloo. 
1, {jSaltaire....... Waterville 
1,134] |Sands Point... Watkins. . 
4, ‘Sandy Creek... eg0.... Waverly.....-: 
aware * 2, iSaranac Lake. . 5 y ye Sate 
| Fr in,. Febster.....-+ 
CRRA 54 s.0s - = : seen 
q our Forge 5 i He...".« Welisburg . 
Old Westbury .. a 343 Welleville. ... 
Se eee Castle. . ws, 3 tne A, F West Carthage. 
UE ecm i 3 4 ne oe BR 5 
1 


veccre | . DIE Coe ic. dSchoharie..)  884))Westport.....- 


“65 Se “|Westen't'r. [12. ; ady. 2||Whitehall..... 
Ei sietins Seca 61 ptsv: ie 929|| Whitesboro. . 
ile. . Y 2 stoi, Me Whitney Potnt. 


pee oe Seneca 6.477|| Williamsville, . 
6... .\Tloga.. .. .| 4,743] |Sharon Springs. Schoharie. 447|\|Wilson.....--- 
Oxford......-- 1 
iret iynide a8 Shoreham 33 
zaieiing tiie Fayne....| 2,664||Shortsville. .-- c 1,305|| Woodrldge. 
ayes. 5 312) |Sidney.-..---- Delaware..| 2,499 Woodsbureh. 
aia Le — 535||Silver. Creek. . .|C haut’qua. | 3,278|/Wurtsboro. 
he eee _-..| 5,116} |Silver Springs. | Wyoming... 932||Wyoming.. 
_ | 117 Dutehess. .|_ 1,069 Sinclairville... .}Chant'qua. 500| | Yorkville. ....- 
a ene 17,993) |Skaneateies. Onondaga .| 1,760 Youngstown. : 
URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION OF NEW YORK STATE. é 
1920. 1910. 1900. PER CENT. OF 
| ins Ee es ee BE A Bona ToTAL PoPULATI nN. 
if} Popul No. of; Popula- |No. © opula- |-—————_—~~* 
A eae es Places. ion, Places. on, Places. tion. |1920. 1910. ;1908. 


t60| 8,589,844| — 148|7,185,494 —Fo2|5,208,114| 


®rban terri Ms Ae aes eis eaee hia 7 

Cit 3000 inhabitants or more. 1| 5,620,048 114,766,883 113,437,202 47.3 

(000,000 inhabit’ riled Tit in Ay Re enn feet Genes eg 

190,000 “a 500 Oo inhabit a4 4| 680,987 4|" 879,366 3) 633,369 £6 

3 “000 to 100,000 inhablt fs. ii 303 éa3 12 3Ri 5 Tanne 205 

+ 48000 to a Mi Bo139| 30} 439.571 28) 458,937 ee 

3 500 os x 3 72 56 oe ei 

Rural ‘territo eS oe y 
Villages less 345,726 4 

svunnaeniees ian Yee ceveness 1,625,057 224 

Total population 17.268, 894!1 00 .01100. 8 


New York 


ro ; POPULATION OF CITIES IN, N. Y. STATE: 4925, 1920 
Seas pts 2 gives ie eltizen and alien bomen: ‘of the cities in New York State, a 


Bs Ae, 035, = 
Allens, Total. 


menses 5,819) 117, oo 113,344 
30,526 ke, 


Total Ca Ailfens.”} * beset 


N. ¥. City. . 
Bronx. 5 736" rf 82 
Bron, Fd, i aS 


Richspon®. 
Niag. Falls. , 
he T wand 


Onelda. . 
Oneonta... . 
Oswego. , 
. 4 8 || Plattsbureh | 
_ Glen Gave... 9,216 5 +, ,664 | Port Jervis 
Glens Falls. . 532 6 Po’ keepsie 
Men: B 2 2 Rensselaer. 
y Eyenrigle 5 ve 


Ho ht NO et RD he 
Wor i P 


Diet WDe 
SOs * 


Sehenertady. 

Sherrill . 
‘Lai g +9 Syracuse... . 
Little Falls. . 2,42 2 Tonawanda. 
Lockport... 1 : roy... +... 
3: 259 2,89 2 


ng Beach. 
ete 8,514 = a | Watertown : 
“Middletown . 2 ¢ 2 atervliet. . 
* Mt. ‘Vernon . 975 38% 2,726 || White Platt 
. Newburgh... 1 : : Yonkers.... 
"<3 ~_-N'w Rochelle i = 
s "Cota... <5 


nee Sa 
ToTaL For.- | For. -BoRN WIilITR 
|BoRN WAHITES.|21 YRs. AND OVER, 


Total For.- | ForR.-BORN WHITE || 
BORN WHITE.|21 YRS. AND OVER. COUNTRY oF 


BinktH. 
Total. | NatT'L'z. 
2,528,497] 1,153,813] |Scotland......... 37,604 
474,994) 129,330 Norway omit’ maiao ts 27,573 


Seas oF 
_ BIRTH. 


| 
| 
i 


oe ..| 2,786,112 


458,239! 182/139 1 GTOOOR Ss costae aici apore 26,117 
290,287] 203,307/||Switzerland., 15,053 
77,678|| Denmark. . 14,222 

Cee: 54 


All other countries! 
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, RACIAL POPULATION OF NEW YORK STATE. 


MALBS To 100 
Chass oF NUMBER. FEMALES. CLASS OF NUMBER. 
. POPULATION, Seana Peso PoPvULaTION, | |————————" 
1920. 1910, {1920.) 1910. 1920. 1910.. {1 


THE STATE. 
All other........ 735 Wry 
Native white, tot. 7,385, 915|6,237,573 


THE STATH 

Total pop'l't'n/10,385,227|9,113,614| 99.8 
0 ee 10,172; 027 |8,966,845| 99.8 
PUINOREO LI ssa s'elcl:s 198/483] 134/191] 92.6 Native parent’ge| 3,668,266/3/230,325 
TAD se tats acy oct 104 = For. parentage. .| 2/844,08: 3 +241,837 


NO mnwwts 


3 96.4 
“= @hinese......... 266|947 ,6/2,519. Mixed parent'ge| "873,566 if 
Mtns . . 21686 1,247'441.5| 646.7'| For. “porn white.| 2,786,112|2,729,272 107: 3 ios 


“All other” population (1920) included 496 Filipinos, 204 Hindus, 30 Koreans and 2 Siamese, a 


. POPULATION BY AGE GROUPS, 1920, IN NEW YORK STATE. 
AGE PERIODS. | Male. | Female. i 5 . || AGE PERIODS. 


_ Under 5 years..} 511,029} 499,261 i 80 to 84 years. 
_ Under 1 year. .| (98,133 ate R = ae 89 years.| 16,888 
5 to 9 years... 482,648 to 94 years. 
4 448, 35 to 99 years. 

100 yrs. & over 

Age TCP. 


( 38,443] 46,205||° we 
433.8601 405.918 oe All ages. 


Population | set en of Indian Reservations, | Shinnecock, 177 (400 oe) Regis, 976 
1925—All 30,469 acres); Cattaraugus, | acres); Tonavonde ay OS acres); Tus 
1,270 (21, 80 a Mere: mnondaga, 622 (7,300 ‘acres);'| 395 (6,249 acres). Total, F886 Wee: 676 Bec! 


ihre 
é Phot ion in the in 1925, population mn owned farms farms totaled 633, a 
wert a: 10 rTP ron 8 Se pea! ene years ae and | on ing on farme, 4,259: on tenant tte tT, 119,846. 


New York State—Agriculture. 4 a 


“AGRICULTURAL LAND AND CROPS IN NEW YORK STATE. 


Land in Farms. 
Land : Value of Crops. 
1925. 1920. 1910. 1924. 1919, 
es. Acres. Acres. AcTe Dollars. 

337,280 246,145 278,231 289, 829 2,068,850 BOtOg17 
670.080 toa 566.280 585,615 3,445,936 7,939,399 
26, 7 oo) eee 13,755 2,47 
451,200 363.919 384,832 411,475 | — 2,083,630 4.523630 

859,520 631, 645,088 669,960 3,789,339 7,427, 
449,920 371,994 396,264 411,170 5,197,520 | ° 20,041,203 
684,160 581, 593,606, 613,000 | * 4,174,435 1: 8,351,16 
260,480 207,991 208,813, | 26772 | odstki87¢ | 25206, 
27 Eee yy 572,160 478,496 512.586 539,084 | ~2,809°879 | | 6,487,789 
671,360 413.560 445,629 450,324 25713,752 >)" 6,069,822 
bet «tee Ss 412,160 314,822 340,387 374,415 3,088,958 5,674,883 
a, Sane 321,920 267,211 282,382 299,707 21039,739 PeoEt 
Tet ae 927.360 698,217 745.026 768,131 4,307,577 7,267, 
“eee 515,840 325,020 436,730 64,202 2'962,328 6,891,290 
661,760 523,268 538,052 571,386 5,895,615 | 11,024,047 
1,175,040 282.744 310,596 359'008 | 1,187,314 2;510,9 
1,073,920 351,605 408,135 4291437 | 2,510,416 5,739,167 | 
330,240 175,258 196,260 205,845 1,056,841 1,823,220 
317,440 271,357 276,617 289,187 3,645,916 7,912,838 
411,520 263,577 82,749 309,124 1,933,493 3,448,547 
1,088,000 33,019 36,441 56,487 80,313 192,356 
933,760 324,926 334,277 371,969 2,452,707 4,567,672 
815,360 ,061 96,145 732,861 :360,219 9,568,852 
45,440 3 1,080 1,443 10,808 
812,800 441,553 437,208 75,033 2,314,079 4,615,329 
,840 339,487 353,170 389,536 5385, TOTAL ADSL 
416,000 348,162 362,459 381,434 3,098,162 6,616,724 
424,320 343,82 359,877 385,296 6,457,158 | 13,195,633 
254,720 218,148 227,035 041 2/381, 4, 
175,360 ; 59, 55,770 1,469, 4470, 159. 
14,080 2 138 1,965 2,295 0 
334,080 287,108 289,691 305,800 6,648,519 8,929,732 
: 569,745 611,634 431 4°315,995 9,002,078 
499,840 408,319 9,881 1658 5,595,622 | 11,995,778 
415,360 340,265 368,940 387,969 4'323,672 | 10,368,965 
533,7 310,780 350,268 384,145 2,810,717 5,467,739 
253.440 222,157 230,877 232,892 4,987,322 9,129,801 
618,240 462,522 491,998 3,032,610 6,158,388 
645,760 547,428 573,287 592,531 3,757,043 7,689,979. 
149,120 : 113,010 109,703 5,561 1,117,814 
69,120 5,840 14,148 14,588 101, 1,065,221 
424,320 315,992 307,630 365,54 2,376,432 4,312,881 
‘480 Y 1230 5, 29,044 66,598 
117,120 1140 52,117 422,871 501,364 
4,728,640 1,012,449 1,047,151 1,061,516 6,098,202 | 12,241,931 
26,72 18,198 336,846 392,185 1,965,570 31710,651 
131,840 ; 102,542 106,251 799,235 1,392,433 
410,880 332,629 44.841 371, 2,697,058 4,476,219 
215,040 173,165 176,002 190,032 1,204,915 2,721,913 
215,040 179,722 188,210 191,105 2,577,426 5,075, 
4,720 725,391 759,364 818,373 5,417,597 | 18,302,019 
$38,800 111,762 159,249 178,063 4324499 | 10,404,528 
641,280 303 414841 451,206 1,463,4 21640, 
332,800 267 281,272 298,463 1,848,831 3,711,112 
304,640 233,938 253,781 273,022 2'380,579 4409, 
727,680 352,596 408,798 496,705 21585,045 5,137,37 
: 181,835 214/215 250,349 624,119 1,138.49 
535,580 423,820 434,167 446,456 3,453,352 6,557,321 
136 331,007 346,205 357,860 5,074,583 9,989,543 
i 72,703 104,022 145,837 759,427 1,685,585 
350,074 349,728 373,444 3,978, 609 7,606,388 
219,520 194,674 198,613 204,214 2:068,815 4,265,380 


ee ed EE aoe re 
30,498,560 | 19,269,926 20,632,803 22,030,367 | 171,544,521 345,119,170 _ 


AGRICULTURE IN NEW YORK STATE. 


Land Improved |Val. of Farm Value of Vert of Farm| Value of 
nd 


Land and Farm mpl. and all Farm ~ 
OE nel aa pene in Forme. Buildings. | Live Stock. Machinery. Property. — 
eats sb ee 


z Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. _~ 

19-119,084 19-408, 064 554,546,642| 73,570,499 22,084,926] 650,202,067 

"974,958 29,166,6 584 
5 


15,599,986) 8 6,0 
7| 22,030,367 peat) 1039 9}1,184, 1745, "339 183,090,844 oe 822 Wage: 
0,632, 4 1,740| 313, "554,695| 169,866,766|1, 908,483,201 
19 $60" CT cage 1367, 135. 391| 170,419,127| 169, "385,2521 1,706,929, 700 


20,145,« Golan farm population, included above, Dum- 
pulang alone, in 1925, were e valued at $720, beta 


Co-operative marketing ‘yealized $37 
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THE WEATHER IN 


In general, the average rainfall of the eastern 
“half of the State greatly exceeds that of the western 
_ half, except possibly for the more elevated parts of 
. Chautauqua and Cattaraugus Counties. 

€ For the Central Lakes division, Including parts of 
_ Wyoming, Livingston, Ontario, and Yates Counties 
ag woll as the western part of Niagara County, the 
annual rainiall is the lightest in the State, slightly 
‘tess than thirty inches annually. 

‘The heaviest precipitation, slightly in excess of 
iifty inches, occurs in the Lower Hudson division, 
including parts of Dutchess and Putnam Counties 
and along the western slope of the northern plateau. 
_ For the State as a whole the winter season is 
relatively dry, the greater portion of the State re- 
« elving less than nine inches during the three months, 

The driest part of the State during winter is the 

- Champlain Valley division, with the low average of 
_ jess than-five inches. 

: ‘Tt is also dry in winter over most of the Central 
Lakes division, but over the southeastern counties, 
including Long Island, and for the greater part of 
the Mohawk Valley division the winter rainfall is 
et ranging from eleven to more than twelve 
‘dnches. 

The average precipitation for March, April, and 
_ May shows increased amounts and a more uniform 
‘distribution than that of winter, but the light 
precipitation persists over most of the Central 

_ Lakes division and over most of the northern 

. plateau and adjacent divisions, while for Long 
{sland and the southeastern counties, and for most 

of the Mohawk Valley division the precipitation 

ranges from about ten to twelve inches, 

The summer rainfall—June, July, and August—is 
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CHIEF FOOD CROPS IN THE EMPIRE 


SUNSHINE—PERCENTAGL. OF, POSSIBLE. 


1, 


| Acres. 


ny 
On 


355|22,010|18,04 
320|22,400/35,3! 


ceuky 
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40,625 47,938 
330|33,990|36,709 
340/37,400/23.440 
823|39°729 37.743 
300\42/000\23.940 
270|23,220|49,923 
248|201016|46.426 
270) 28,620)55,775 ee 
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NEW YORK STATE. 


not only greater than that of any other season but oe 
the distribution is more uniform. te te 
The only parts of the State to receive less than _ 
nine inches during the summer season are Niagara 
and Orleans Counties, and a narrow belt along the 
St. Lawrence River. Se 
Nearly all of the remainder of the State receives 
more than ten inches, a large part more than eleven 
inches, and considerable areas, particularly the 
eastern and western plateau divisions and the — 
lower Hudson Valley, receive more than twelve — 
inches during the three months. oe : 
The precipitation for Long Island in summer i 
less than during either the winter or spring seaso! 
The fall—September, October, and Novembe: 
is @ season of light rainfall, particularly in- 
Central Lakes division and along the shore of Lake 
Ontario. Over all of this region the fall precipitatio 
is less than nine inches, and over much oe it the 
average is less than eight inches. Over most of th 
eastern half of the State the fall precipitation ss 7 
¢ 
s 


liberal, ranging from nine to more than ele\ 
inohies. : bas 
fhe average annual snowfall for the Sta‘ 
whole is about 65 inches, but it varies pet 
different parts of the State. It is greatest, near 
emg ig ce = cee rgen Coan immediavely, the 
e Ontario, and least, 123, 

oe noe — » 26.10 80 oe 

under storms are more frequent o LO 
Island and in the Hudson River Valley than “ols 
where in the State, averaging twenty to thirt; 
with three or four of which there is afall of 

il. A> 

The prevailing winds of the State are westerly _ 
generally shifting toward the ni win' 
toward the south in summer. | eens se 


STATIONS. 


; Syracuse 
4 Canton... 


REUAO.” as Se. «ole 
Bloghamton..... 


For the State as a whole, sunshine and cloudiness 
during daylight hours are about evenly divided, 
except for the Atlantic Coast division, where the 
average hours of sunshine is about 60 per cent. of 
possible. 


Mar. April May.; June. 


In the amount of sunshi ¢ rank 
siderably below the Central oud Wenn Sta 
lies well within what may be called the 
Pou, Be eR cludes "tno nor 
northern New England. Hpeahieleakes 
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MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES IN NEW YORK STATE. 


ec. 
ey 
_ (Figures, by United _States Bureau of the Census arTi F ered 
3 . are preliminary. Those f , 
the New York State Department of Health: those for aivecoeR, Pres the Coty Rae oe 


Divorces. |[Annu/im'ts 


Marriages. Divorces. | Annulm'ts . Marriages 
ESS a So eg County. |_———__———_ |__|. 
1927. | 1926. |1927.|1926.|1927.|1926. ; 1927. | 1926. 1926. 
118,719]120,965|5,000}4,674; 870) 964 || New ork. | 35:488) 377516 771,114 245 
40.4) 10.7} 0.44} 0.41[.....1-... Niagara... .| 1.28 1404] | 40) } 42 ee 
|__| —-_|——_ meidas ....) 4403} 1,20 ; 
1,358 Lae 71 % 8 9) Quosdsga. 2,977 Poe a 
7 ae 3 nitarig.....\. < 336 2 £ 
7.878| 8,555| 236] 215) 47| 48 || Orange 1.012} - 1,061 as) 
A 1,193} 114 93 22 16 }} Orleans 208 1 
3031 672] 30] 33| 7| 9 1)| Oswego 468 “4 
428} 19} 23 8 4 || Otsego... 297 28 3 1 
2,415] 2,408) 101) ill il 31 |} Putnam. . 253 207 1 i af 
657) 3 30 3 9 || Queens... 6,272| 5,913) ag} 22 
212 234|— 28) 32 4 1 || Rensselaer . 1,086] 1,131 7 ? 
333 305 13 7 3 1 |} Richmond. 1,069} 1,152 13. & 
8 535] 16} 10 2 4 || Rockland. . 593 537 sper foe Eee 
215 239 15 pe ep pelt 1 || St. Lawrence 678 683 4 3 
9 310) 144 122 2 1 || Saratoga 449 363 | eon: 
812 693 34 9 18 || Schenectady. 878 vi 13) 22 
6,257| 6,507) 407 344] 67) 121 || Schoharie .. 147 104 3 2 
71 270 iF 5 14 ee Schuyler 80 é Sass I 
383} 378] 10 8|.. 4 || Seneca... 1501 158] 5| = eee ee 
364 311 62 61 2 2 || Steuben... 706 766 10 I 
5 13 6) 1 3 || Suffolk ... 972 956 1 jig 
192 218 6 5 b) 1 || Sullivan... 263 241). 3) “Shecs elena 
136 DAR as PS, Bes 3S, Tioga.,.. 311 i 3 
409 383 7 10} 4 2 || Tompkins. 344 314 6 6 
5 45 42 5 4.1) Gister... 2.2 568 587 2 I 
22,.878| 22,941|1,141|1,156) 180) 151 Warren .. 292 202 See 
155 4 Se 2 Oe, SEA Washington 432 ee 1 
247 25 4 5\. t |} Wayne..... 348 380 0 2. 1 3 4 
290 27 38 29 7 || Westchester.) 4,451 4,550] 1 K 5¢ 
228 44 || Wyoming .. 183} 187 Zz 
6 oe iim, Me ee 


Divorces in previous years: (1896) 1,270: (1906) Another amendment legalizes a written contract 
069: (4916) 3,269; (1922) 4,137; (1923) 4,272: | of marriage signed by both parties and at least 
two witnesses who shall subscribe the same, stating’ 


or other evidence of date of birth, before receiving manner required for the acknowledgment of a 
conveyance of real estate to entitle the same to be 


the license. This law went into effect October 1, 
1927. recorded, provided, however, that all of such cor- 
pe valid be 


Dissolution of marriage on ground of absence— 1 

A party to a marriage may resent to the Supreme acknowledged before a judge of a court of record. 
Court a duly verified petition showing that the Such contract shall be recorded within thirty 
husband or wife of such party has absented himself days after its execution 


or herself for five successive years then last past | Departmen 
‘é y filed within thirty ge after its execution in the 


iy 
e; that such party believes such hus- 
} or wife to be dead; and that 2 diligent search riage was sole p is 
; been made to discover evidence showing that Another amendment requires town or city clerks, 
guch husband or wife is living, and no such evidence | before issuing a license, to get from each of the 
‘has been found. patties a statement in the following ‘words: ey 
Conditions attached to maintenance of'action | bave not to my knowledge been infected with any 
to annul a marriage. Anaction to annul a marriage venereal disease, or if I have peen so infected within 
may be maintained in either of the following five years I have had a jaboratory test within that 
eases: period which shows that T am now free from in- 
7 1. Where both parties are residents of the State | fection from any such disease." In effect, April 28, 
_ when the action is commenced. 1926. 
2. Where the parties were married within the By another amendment. marriages may be sol- 
and the plaintiff is a resident thereof when | emnized by “a, Justice or Hosts 54 of a court of record, 
or of a municipal court, a po 


Dp in more than 150,006 
and have continued to be residents thereof at least | and less than 1,000,000 inhabitants, shall have no 
_ one year; and the plaintiff is such a resident when | power ad solemnize marriages.” In effect, March 

By the law of March 26, 1928, incurable Beit 4 


Marriages under sixteen years of age. Any 1 y 
of six- | is ground for annulment of marriage in New Yor 
meeeios. mo c.ak int fe my State if it exists for 5. years or longer. But if the 


of 

f hall marriage 

Hel sya early ade a aga | ae 9 as fyore-be annulment #0, InSanpPAt 
i after a thorough exa f ree 

a to apy worn Ot Te ated ora - recognized alienists one of whom shall be the superin- 


; ears, isdemeanor and on 
oo Fe kGe treroot guilty, Ot ined in the sum of one tendent of a state hospital for the in we 
for each and every offense. In others to be ap ointed by the court, all o must 

- agree that the nity existe and is incurable, 


eee et 


SHIPBUILDING IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
: iding in the Emp’ loyed Motor ships and sailing boats with auxiliary power 
aa pee . oe eee ee hae Jaunched in 1925 numbered 65 (motor 62 of pepe 
ena eee launched numbered” 7 58,640 gross | Sros tonnes: a3 compared With 38 in 1923, 21 02 

"Vessels Jaunched numbered 189, Of 9, groi Q21, and 25 in 1919. 


tonnage, as against 152 in 1923, 103 in 1921, and 0 Without auxiliary power were 
2 pes ts Ft. 7% Tren ae aint ed 14. of sates see 1925 to workers in ship yards totaled 
C vessels launched in 1925 number 4 . $15. SRS. and the vesecls built were valued at 


og a erp one ines compared with 16 in 1923, | 5 
Soin 1921, and ?s in 1919. ae $35,535,308. 
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New York State—Manufactures. - 
MANUFACTURES IN NEW YORK STATE. 


(Data are revised and are by the United States Census Bureait.) 


e State of New York has ranked first ak 
1908 in value of manufactured products, its com- 


petitors being Pennsylvania, Dlinois, Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey and Michigan. 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY: 1923, 1919, 1914, 1909, AND 1899, 
1923. | 1919. 1914, 1909. - 1904. 1899. S 
No. of establishments. . 38,087 nf 49,330) 48,203 44,935 37,194 35,957 
: 1,420,696, nerd 761 ve re 098, i Fe ea 241 996,725)... aloes ai 
Se reicties. eee 35,208 "484 81636 47,569 41,766| - <0) Sites 
Salaried employees: 234,589, oar. 147 182'608 151,691 98,012 68,030 
W.gcearn'rs(avg. vio.)} 1,149,441 1,228,130 1,057, ek ij 003,931 856,947 726,909 
Primary horse POWET:\< 3,263,325 2'936,530 2° 356,65. 1:997/662 1,516,592 1,099,931 
S oars. Dollars. Doilars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
CORDA ie Sis c sto via] alo ewer ty owe 6,012,082,567| 3,334,277 ,526| 2,779,496,814! 2,03 1,459,515) 1,523,502,651 
x 8,789,566} 1, ait ey 707| 873,770,946} 743,262,909} 541,160,026; 414,063, vee 
enlaces ihe ie att aT 440 345 513.547.903| 242°7281935| 186,032,070 111,145,175) _76,740,1 
Wages...-.- | 1,579,702,825' 1, 4d8, 308, 804] 631,042'011| 557,230,839) 430,014,851| 337,323, 388 
erOD 5; < 3 Nowttinrs ae 211,490,532 71,968,120) 69,562,602 52, Ve ane +34 ee ee 
ene Aa 23 316,487,814! 103,560,609] _75,518,760 


Material cost.. 
Product value. . . 


Rent and taxes, 


:|4,725,550,069 
.'8,913,021.943 


1904, 


CHIEF MANUFACTURES IN NEW YORK STATE IN 


ALL INDUSTRIES 


Chtef Industries, aon 1G ae oun ed at, $ 


|4,943,213,919) 


§,867,004, 906 


3,814.661,114: 


2,108,607,361) 1, 856, 904,342 


32,3 
1,348, B03, 386 1,018,377,186 


,369,499, 192 


2'488'345,579! 1,871,830,872 
are exclusive of internal revenue taxes. 


1925. 
No. of| Wage Cost of Value of 
Estab-} earners. Wages. Materials. Products. 
lish- | Average 
ments No. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars, = 
. 133,393) 1,066, 202/1,533,893,390 re 704,989,399]8,968,547,839 
tcc t mavens 38,087) 1,149,411) 1,579,702,825/4 


.726,550,069|8,913,021,943 


5 O00.) or more. 


Agricultural implements .. 2,477,718 
Afeerinere manufactures... it 1'803 2,507,043 
Artificial and preserved flowers and ‘plants... 128 3,095 3,230,544 
- Babbitt metal, whit emetal, type metal, and solder. 14 475 760,349 
Bags, other than paper, not made in textile mills . 37 2,059 2,018,305 
Bags, paper, exclusive of those madein pape igneige 19 1,439 1,523,876 
Beverages . bus 380 4,144 6,418, 137 
Bookbinding and ‘plank-book making . . 350 8,791 11,503,487 
ots and shoes, other than rubber . 2 334 39,157 54,217,989 
oxes, paper and other, not elsewhere classified . 325 12,924 14,690,832 
Boxes, woo¢en, except clear boxes. 93 1,789 2,101,497 
Brass, bronze, & other nonferrous alloys, & mfr. 
of these alloys & copper, not specifically tes 175 10,861 15,788,466 
Bread and other bakery products. . care -| 2,528 29,174 42,173,237 
Brushes, other than rubber . 87 1,705 1,964,09 
Butter, cheese and ee and ‘evaporated milk. 523 2,207 2,630.96 
Buttons 111 3,483 3,710.6 
Can. & pres.: ‘tr., & veg., pickles, jellies, pres. ‘& sa. 211 (Ao 7,141,819 
Car & gen. con. & rep., elec. -raliroad rep. shops. . 43 7,099 11,309,525 
Car & gen. con. & rep., steam-railroad rep. shops . 138 25,459 38,036,043 
aoe and rugs, wool, other than rag. 9 14,977 18,970,590 
Cars, elec. & st. =railroad, not built tn rail. rep. “sh. 8 2,776 4,288,612 
Cash registers and calculating machines . M4 1,123 1,234,171 
Caskets, coffins, burial cases, and sporti at ans’ s' eds. 30 1,363 1,829,800 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified , 101 13,377 19,292, 12) 
URN ris JE TES CAT) 1a 2S ee ea 8 86. 1,002,760 
. Chocolate and cocoa products, not including cont. 19 1,990 2,239,945 
_ Clay prod, (other than pottery) and SORRY ‘oe 105 5,863 7,791,031 
Cleaning and polishing preparations ..... 44 686 760,4 
. Clothing, men’s, not elsewhere classified . 1,714 49,928 73,668,665 
_ Clothing, women's, not elsewhere classified 4,365 7,359) 126,061,218 
Coke, not including gas- Se anaes lg 4 799 1,474.9 
Collars, men's. en f 21 »980 5,303, 164 
Concrete products. A So COTE Groene 4 136 Lee 2,573,022 
GROUIOMORY file cstOs iis 6% olson t cccte tv oa se Gaius oe 196} 10,536)  10,469/64! 
Copper, tin and sheet-iron work, tncluding gal- 
vanized fron work, not t elsewhere ae dae 276 3,357 6,032,846 
Cordage and ier amare 17 3,059 3,122,559 
Corsets. . ty OIE co Sat adic ete 96 4,331 4,034, 166 
Cotton goods 43 8.111 8,493,445 
Cutlery “not incl. sil, & ‘plate out.) & edge tools. 36 3,664 4 528,038 
Duirymen’s supplies, creamery, cheese-factory, 
and butter-factory equipment; Sate pe SY 
men's and apiarists’ supplies. . 19 1,277 1,570,927 
Dental goods. vat 82 1,259 1,803,016 
Doors, shutters & wind. sash & Trame ron & stl 35 1,811 3,542,448 
_ Druegists’ Pe ne a Sa 68 1,775 1,994'504 
Dyei finishing textiles. 151 6,852 8,192,620 
Electr on machinery, apparatus, ‘and supplles . . 334 40,407 57,058,187 
Engines and water wheels. 19 2,329 3,651,405 
Pngraving, steel & copperplate, & plate printing. . 92 2.567 4'135.616 
Envelopes . 28] 1,546] ‘1650/94, 
Fancy and mise, articles, not elsewhere classified . 23 5,074 5,766,71 
‘elt goods, wool or hair. 10 1,661 2,106,47. 
Flavoring extracts and flavoring slrups 93 821 1,175,230) 
Flour, feed, and other grain-mill pro acta 302 2,955 4,256,051 
Food ‘preparations, not elsewhere classified. ...._. 230 5,430 6,830,497 
Forgings, iron & steel not mde in steel wk or rl ml. 24 ,080 3,282/041 
oundry & machine-shop prod., not else. class, 893 ,795|  69,229'731 
Fur ors 1,353] 10,343) 25,677/794) 
- Purnishing goods, ‘men’s, not elsewhere classified. 181 4,64 6,245,071 
MIMEEEID OU asia icieteis ste ce 55 = tie ves Mi oidiens 596| 26,354] 40,339,001 
nH MU EGGEN cieiolke aos s.%. fic. sodcuce snowed 69 2,629 4,670,205 


4,408,565 9,150,073 
24,683,373] 29,361,107 
4,710,183] 11,941,296 
11,111,494 12,794,296 
27,328,902} 31,948,526 
9,839,160} 15,142,970 
15,896,273]. 39,830,062 
9,148,582 ,965,941 
100,538,585) 191,375,288 
29,875,155) 63,109,2 
5,373,398] 10,194,870 
57,493,871] 89,875,101 
123,011,434| 248/166,437 
4,874,478 :360,579 
46,936,330 ,469,5 
4,136, 10,746,331 
34,760,345) 59,461,2 
6,764,373) 19,398,985 
33,144,673 ,015,7, 
41,120,231) 75,286,680 
8,539,018) 13,798,986 
1,957,570 +172,848 
4,296,267 8,779,260 
57,747,474) 132,658,955 
8,030,138] 19,994,622 
16,974,424) 25,406, 
4,411,584) 17,336,025 
2,854,534 ,321,2 
238,263,580] 470,093,681 
575,593,798] 1,025,648, 160 
13,658,392 17,207,656 
rege. 26,161,244 
2,287,975 7,173,708 
34/882,173| 64/472) 109 
7,814,433] 26,397,009 
11,030,163] 181456079 
13,260,814) 25,505,993 
23,749,241] - 391339°185 
5,633,794| 15,964, 510 
3,039,937 9,457,772 
9,685,557| 14,974'052. 
4,696,196] 12,739'343 
7,511,292] 17,682,954 * 
17,310,652} 36,091,093 
114,236,354! 239,262°117 
5,709,427] — 13,042'388 
2,556,174) 12,334'665 
4,048,743 7,743,534 
13,031,286] 27,604,608 
7,251,240) 13,221,343 
9,002,674) 16,822,713 
132,381,211] 151,599,561 
70,688,768} 111,134,193 
6,495,516) .13,578, 
89,460,601) 257,655,999 
126,580,565] 197,437,9 
271,544) 50, 82.3 ce 
64,826,704) 155,826,177 
2,747,182 12,593,855 
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New York State—Manufactures. 475 
Estab.| Wage Cost of Vv — 
Msh- | earners Wages Mater ials. Poivots. 
ments|. A. ter. 
No, No. Doliars. Deiiars. Dollars. 


3,809 5,78. 8,715,510) 21,583,190 © 
1,725 2,32 2 10,340,135 


2: 2,32 3,485,842 0,135 
11,369 16.799.728| 43,448,014) 102,859,050 
Re lla n ain'sy acento swiss sleet ss 3,225 4,44 GF 5,245,518 17,621,090 
SA eR 3.992 3,879, fot 479, : 36 
plat. reduc. & refin. not from ore ... 61 1 { ech 1g ee tts i 
r and tallow. not ine). lubricating greases .. 931 1,291,385: 5,794,880] 3'958:445 
~ ware, not elsewhere classified...-....-+-+; 4.149 5,4 3 7'975.904| » TRS 171 
4 and cap materials... ---.- pe. sse ss: 1,213 1,489, 198 9.595:.38 HERTHA BG 
Hats and caps, except felt and straw.--..- 2,194 3 seried. | 8.903388 aF 
aa Fests Ff goo 9,650,362 
y . i rn or Se ~ 780 2,054.2 6,606,036 1,270,47% 
ae crurnahing goods, not elsewhere el 3,309 3390;758| 22,673,687 oathrant 
- pen a ee wae pels 2,912 4,795,640} 17,084,674 36,878,140 
1,948] 3,785,260| 3,926,274) 19,042,178 
odie] ASSESS) Leksand] Seon eae 
: 1946 234,748 640, 20,806, 
a Yron and steel: Blast furnaces.....------7---- 8 1,538 2,941,174 30,320,231 erate 
Tron and steel: Steel works and rolling mills.... 29 15,651 24,001,2 54,128,398] 107,059,150 
a) ikea Ae ee 542 5,237 10,226, 140) 30,165,485 59, 
SO LET BI ee 639 35,774 35,621,: 100,705,708] 183,233,931 
rs, not including electric bulbs . 5 2,061 2,824,849} 5,273,559| 11,384,420 
A Bn epics a. Sone eget aoe ~ 58 354 932,73: 5,050,814 7,169,874 
elsewhere classified. ...-.--.-- 136 2,516 3,329,79 9,683,805 18,887,333 
curried and finished. .....-- 69 5,964 8,09: 40,428,966 57,453,230 
.’ Tac i Oe 109 6,183 10,559,7 10,914,565 35,634,388 
ber and timber p 216 3,060) 3,579,625 6,178,219 13,296,139 
Lumber: Planing-mi . 
planing mills connected with sawmills... .---- 437 9,322 15,588,460; 32,409,661 64,629,803 
Marble, slate, and stone WUD ars whe > = = ae 257 3,949 9,098,240) 9,834,873 28,513,474 
_ Mattresses and bed springs. not elsewhere class. . 182 1,664 2,554,779 9,086,749 16,375,440 
 Metal-wor machinery (incl. machine tools) . - 26 3,196 4,806,134 4,889,821 14,796,208 
: nery and lace goods, not elsewhere classified .| 1,473 29,306 42,645,654 99.609,944| 197,328,664 
rs, framed and unframed. ...-.--.---:---- 54 1,120 1,927,056) 5,096,577 10,221,674 
“Motion pictures, not incl. projection in theaters. . 18 1,037 3,033,785) 9,761,510 20,823,267 
-ehicle bedies and motor vehicle parts .. - 172 16,327 26,439,050; 56,182,746| 105,798,733 
not including motor cycies.....- 2 9,68. 15,811,526 108,904,503 155,647,161 
‘usical instruments: Piano and organ materials . 28 2,919 3,442,216 5,590,411 13,556,800 
- Musical instruments: Pianos... ..-----+- 2+ ++ ss 65 7,172 10,468,651| ~ 19,910, 38,031,497 
me, | cake, and meal, ce OP Pe eae ho 600 1,011,228 27,853,864 33,323,180 
: pot elsewhere classified . ..------+++++ +7 *- 628 850,308 6,535,260 10,264,572 
A einige Riga we swiss 3,900 5,110,376 3,599,594 14,368,390 
Toe an it oes 4.331 6.256.753) 53,175,402 88,629,337 
16,884 23.067.984| 88,326,181 141,396,762 
448 3,844.990. 17,067,709 29,161,115 
2,845 3.287.493 15,767,503 49,949,662 
1,773 2.815.477 4,107,068 11,030,280 
3.745 3.599.507 20,020,85. 53,116,191 
2,019 3,294.023 43,659,017 46,694,531 
2,839 7,844,473) 2,896,254 566,647 
3,514 5,403,071 7,508,183 20,663,625 
,09 6,344,594 17,204,014] 31,564,687 
WOIEG.. .-- eee reee D1 3,039,778 1,864,358 7,294,133 
k and job...-..----- 26,861 50,710,775 45,648,906 190,295,341 
BA. ek OP 419 773,884 134 031 
periodical 20,138 42,972,404 84,318,678 358,009,036 
54 2,200,212 3,011,436 7,871,732 
919) 1,507,871 2; +296 6,186,134 
4,359 5,378,395 12,857,516 24,889,219 
A eee 1,523 1,948,832 A71,614 9,235,550 
Baas yc as : saat) ROHEOR) EAU] deasang 
: J mn, ine. rep. WK . F TNs 686,957 535,305 
and boat build., steel & wooden, ine. rep. WE 12'915| 11,194,743| 53,928,421 810,782 
a 13,080 13°350,368 Rrtraty 216813 
Bilk manne and meat packing, wholesale igs] 11,240.456 201;515,/061]. 233.901,273 
: 1d, sil., plat. nt fr or. WE 313, 242,346 
oo OS op abana pelea gioi] 2144-447 27401.590| | 37 588.24) 
‘Stamped : not elsewhere class . Y 103, 2,891,862 252,974 
 “Btati hee classified....--- 2,059 2,200,339) 5,333,905 11,141,123 
* ipe and boiler cover- 
>t textile mills....- 776 951,811| 2,950,124 7,181,924 
nr 7.36} 12,373,063) 15,121.637| 44,246.38» 
1,215 2,804,652) 1,529,726 6,706,162 
1,84 2,730, V60 2,592,062 7,819,57 
5,117 3430/44 | 22,296, 79 46,212,502 
6.321.933) 149. 135.203] 164,515,037 
wee S $21 759,602 3,142,0 7,005,697 
web. 855 911,222 4,641,052 6,912,984 
tub. 857 4,226,402 7,784,483 9,979,735 
4,728 6,016,947 21,732,296 4,238,547 
12'659| 13,158,891) 45,835,524 122,613,329 
2,015 2,958,903, 2,920,696 9,137,037 


2.896 3,580,721 7,292,575)  16.401,10a 
2,137 8,411,873 $°204,456| 15,211,509 
5.776 7,210,964} 6,738,921] 27,799,822 
1,073 1.475,046) 7,309,330] 10,963,170 
1,482 1,693,044 3,626,410 142,043 

336, §.595,213 13,177,7 160,256 
4,479 2,134,519) 8,013,767 049, 860 
1,402! 1.692, 504 5,795,874 9,519, 106 
5 RYE 2.496.757;  22,930,6 27,544,552 
1,8 2,508,972) 4,075,709 973,219 
2,724) 3,380,851) $560,237) 14,929,710 
3.795 4/022,442) 10,878, 04| 17,103,763 
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x 3 - , = 
“\ NUMBER OF GAINFULLY EMPLOYED IN NEW YORK 
N. ¥. STATE. Cizms oF Over 100,000 Po 
E 5 Per | Greater | Al- ‘Roch- 
fA Number.| Cent.| N.Y. |bany.| Buffalo) este.. 
tons: 3,3 4.79| 1,839,683/37.822|165,362| 96,463|58,546)30,187/2. 
: Sea Re aaa 3387 903] 35:21] "691,729| 14,495] 49,081) 37,641|18,758| 11,218) 


8.49 


minerals; Men. . 
Extraction of. mine oa 


7,435) 9 
Women.. 114 


7,549|100.00 


1) 
. -]1,406,004| 80.02 
.| 351,104] 19.98 


Pe ae 


204,130 


567 


128 


129 


87,378 
11,247 


a WOME: sii ove eene- i 
: Total....... ica och 1,757,108|100.00} 952,312 98,625] 72,409/36,345 
fon: Men:.:....%. ~ 370,154 91.71] 218,367 20,846) 7,797 
Dr oion- ey Shee a aisieisleianiv e.0 33,420} 8.29 3,012 1,855 74L 


8,538 


Total... ececceserecccees 403,574|100.00) 241,379 22,701 
“Tre Y BIN Palelatellotvi eis e<nicielela > 505,254 85.44) 338,298 22,424) 12,644 
‘ Den SW lia Rie divic.« os elte's 86,080} 14.56] 54,098 5,593} 2,812 
591,334|100.00} 392,396 28,017) 15,456 
60,030 5,629) 2,506 
845 71 25 


162,195] 56.18 
126,569] 43.82 


_, -‘Dom'stic & pers’n’l service: Men| 209,493] 44.29 

BPR OMICI is Per apes sks vse See 263.468] 55.71 

eS a Pe ; due 2 tee 

meer Wotalicr.' 22-6428, ‘ 

Na Clerical occupations: Men.... 

a o MWMOMON 5 ities tvs ojos ie veces 

hee et ae 


5,680 


7,292| 4,477 
5,726] 3,646 


13,018| 8,123 


6,961| 3,975 2,760] 1,222] _ 
11'350| 52768} 4.457] 224: 


18,311! 9,743 


14,151) 7,638 
14124| 8°732 


2,531 


MINERALS AND MINING 


, The mines and quarries of New York State, accord- 
' {ng to the New York State Museum, yield materials 
valuad ot more than $113,000,000 a year in their first 
marketable forms. 
The State has no gold, silver or coal deposits. but 
is a leading producer of such materials as gypsum, 
galt, limeztone, clay wares, cement and abrasives, 
- and contains important resources of iron ore, petro- 
- jeum, natural gas, and other ores and minerals, 
-Iron ore has been mined and smelted since about 
1750. The deposits are widely distributed; magnetite 
is obtained in the Adirondacks and Hudson High- 
Jands, hematite in the Clinton belt of the central 
and western countries, limonite in Dutchess and 

Columbia counties. The productio 

as worth $3,103,312. The man 

steel is very important, 
: Zine ore oce.rs in St. Lawrence, Orange, Ulster and 

Sullivan counties, but the first named is the main 
producer. The output has a vaiue of $756,150. 

Petrolsum and natural gas represent a value of 
$11,799,000 and have gained in importance recently 
. although the industries were started more than 

_ 50 years ago. Allegany and Cattaraugus counties 
account for most of the oil output; natural gas occurs 
in several additional counties. 

Gypsum in recent years has come into wide use for 
buildmg purposes, and in the mining and manu- 
facture of this material Now York leads all other 
States. The principal enterprises are in Erie, Genesee 
ond Monros cotnties. The mine output is reported 
as 1,723,460 short tons, with 4 value for the materials 
at points of origin of $16,794,589. 

___ Salt is produced to the amount of 14,297,000 bar- 
 _ -rels valued at $6,564,829. Both rock salt and 
uy _ evaporated. salt are obtained, the former being used 
fis. extensively by refrigeration plants, chemical works, 
ee “had for purposes that do not require a refined grade, 
_- It ts mined trom shafts that reach the salt beds at 
geet 

re ad 


bi 


of ore is reported 
pture of iron and 


IN NEW YORK STATE. 


depths between 1,000 and 2,000 feet. ‘ 
The production of salt by brine evaporation 
been in progress in the central part of the State | 
about 1790 and was practised by traders among th 
Indians on a limited scale long before that time, Th 
salt resources are the basis of a large chemieal man 
| in alkalis and bleaching powders, : 
chlorine. ‘ - 
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UN . ¥. State—Factory Work and W ages; Tite Insurance. Ati 


“FACTORY WACES AND WORK IN NEW YORK STATE. 
(Index Numbers with June, 1914, as 100. Complied,by State Department of Labor.) 
_COURSE OF FACTORY EMPLOYMENT. 


——— —— § 
MONTE. 1914 [1915 [1916 -/1917 .|T918 -]1919 .)1920 .| 1921 ,|1922 aoe 1924 .j1925 [1026 ./1927.. 
Bets Sata Aa be 92 | 108 | 121 ety! 113 |-123 | 93 | 92 | 109 
VS RaR eee 94 | 11i | 121 | 123 | Mie F393 | 94 | 95 | 110 | 107 
Ba hs ys Sigh He ges 94 | 111 | 123 | 124 | 111 | 125 | 95.) 96 } 133} 108 
95 | 115 | 121 | 123 | 111 | 124) 94 | 95 | 112) 104 
oz | 113 | 120 | 123 | 110 | 122 | 95 96 | 111 | 100 
98 | 113 | 119 | 123 | 110 {121} 90)| 97 | 110] 97 
97 | 112 | 118 | 125} 113} f21-) 88 74110 4.93 
96 | 113 | 116 | 122 |.445,| 118. | 88 4 'F09f. p4' 
101 {| 117 | 118.) 122 | 116 | 137.})°°92) | 102°} 109°] 97 
102 | 117 | 120 | 117 | 115 | 115 | 94 | 105 | 120 7° 98 
06 124 | 120 | 118 |) 108. | 84 | 107 | 209 98 
| 119 | 122 | 100 | 94 | 109°} 107 7 99 
} | ——— |—_—__ |-———_ fn 
Average for year! 95 | 98 | 114 | 1201 114 | 118 | 92! 99 | 110 1 100 


COURSE OF FACTORY PAYROLLS. 


MonTE. (i914 [A915 “1916 [1917/1918 /1919 “]1920 -)1921 . 1922-1925 41924 -]1926 
ee | 91 | 116 | 145 | 162 . 207 | 259 | 203 | 179 | 227 | 235 
93 | 121 | 147 | 173 | 196 | 256 | 201 | 182 | 226 | 233 
@5 | 123 | 154 | 185 | 196 | 277 | 204 | 188 | 241 
95°, 129 | 149 | 188 | 195 | 978 | 195 | 182 | 241 | 229 
gs | 128 | 153 | 194 | 195 | 275 | 188 | 187 | 244 | 219 
100°} 99 | 130 | 153 | 200 | 196 | 277 | 184 | 192 | 244 | 210 
eee 5. 95 | 99 | 128 | 152 | 206 | 207 | 273 | 177 | 191 | 240 | 201 
91 | 92 | 130 | 152 | 206 | 218 | 270 | 178 | 198 j 234 | 208 
95 | 103 | 137 | 159 | 216 | 229 | 266 | 182 | 207 | 237 | 217 
peat AEE” & | 93 | 107 | 139 | 166 | 207 | 222 | 2 183 | 213 | 243 | 215 
*\ $3 | 113 | 144 | 171 | 207 | 237 | 247 | 181 | 222 | 239 | 216 
|_92 | 116 | 150 | 171 | 220 | 265 | 226 | 185 | 228 | 239 222 
Average for yeart 94 | 101 ; 131 | 156 4497 . 213 | 264 | 188 | 197 | 238 } 220 


COURSE OF AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN FACTORIES. 
~ Monte. j1914./1915./1916 1917 - 1918 . 1919 1920 .) 1921 .]1922 .j1923 .|1924 .|1925. 


Rect 9% | 107 | 120 | 132 | 181 | 209 | 217 | 192 | 206 | 219 | 223 
{ ios | 121 | 139 | 174 | 208 | 211 | 190 | 204 | 218 
110 | 124 | 147 | 175 | 219 | 212 | 196 | 212 
it | 122 | 152 | 174 | 219 | 2 190 | 213 } 218 
112 | 127 | 157 | 175 | 224 204 | 194 | 218 | 217 
is | ae | A011 | 33h | 308 | tee | ae 2s 
‘ 
| 114 129 | 167 | 188 | 226 | 200 | 198 ; 214 } 216 
| 117 | 134 | 176 | 196 | 226 | 197 | 202 | 216 221 
| 118 | 136 | 176 | 192 228 | 198 | 202 | 218 | 217 
119 | 139 | 170 | 200 | 226 | 191 | 205 | 218 } 218 
| 122 | 139 | 188 | 207 | 223 | 196 | 208 | 220) 222 


| 114 | 129 | 160°} 185 | 222 | 203 | 197 214 | 218 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN REPRESENTATIVE FACTORIES, 
(neludes Ali Employees in Both Office and Shop.) 


WMonra. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 119. | 1920. | 1921. j 1922. | 1923. 1924. | 1925. 3 1927. 
8 : ‘44\$13 .53/$15 .281$16 81/823 .03 |$26 .52|$27 .61|$24 -48/$26 83|$28 .30)/$29 .05 $29 .62 
¥eb 2 ees AL $3 17 3 731) 17 .66| 22 07) 26 47) 26 .77 24.17) 25 87 96) 28.61) 29 .38 
Mar. J 13 96, 15.79 18.71) 22.20) 27 .87| 26 .97 24 .57| 26 .92 28 45] 29 04) 29.78 
Apr.. 12 64) 14.15! 15.50) 19-25) 22-11 27 80) 26 .20] 24-15, 27 .00 27 167) 28 85) 29 
‘May: "| 42.74) 14.24) 16.08! 19.91) 22 "93) 28 145) 25 .86] 24 .59) 27 .66 8 .07| 28 .69| 29.18 
June...-- | 12:81] 14.41) 16.20) 20 44) 22 51| 28.77) 25 71] 24.91) 27 .87 27 94) 28.99) 29 17 
July..:'.-| 12 .66) 14 11) 16.17} 20.78! 23.10) 28 .49} 25 .26| 24.77) 27- 27 98 80) 28 .95 
Aug....-> 12 .89| 14-44) 16 44; 21 23} 23.85] 28.71) 25 43] 25.10] 27 .12 28 .16| 28 36] 29 20 
Sept. . 12.86! 14.87] 16 97; 22 .31| 24 83 28 73) 25 07] 25.71) 27 41 28 33) 29.31) 29.57 
Oct.....-| 13.30] 14.95) 17 33| 22 .34| 24 41) 28 .93 24 .53| 25 61] 27 .72 28 57) 29.34) 29.28 
Nov.....| 13.45) 15.16) 17 69; 21 "80. 25 .37| 28.70) 24 .32) 26 04) 27 .64 26 28 67] 20.15] 28.7% 
Dec... ..: 13 49) 15.51) 17 71! 23 118) 26.32) 28.35) 24.91) 26 .39| 27 .98 29.05) 29.47] 29 .57 


avy. for yr. |$12 85)$14 “piste 37 \$20 .35/$23 .50/$28 5 
INSURANCE IN NEW YORK STATE. 
Assets. | Liailities. |} 


7,000 Dols| 1,000 Dots. 


Liabilities. 


1,000 Dois. — 


Policies in Force. 


Number, |1,000 Dois. etal ‘ 
1860... 56.046 163,703 24,11 17,166 260. 
1870... 747,807| 2,023,885 53 221,032 Ber Rae 
880... 608,681} 1,475,995 346,389 1290734 
272,895} 3,542,956 664,489 229, 
253] 6. 6,576,9: 
Fear 


- E ; 1 . i 5, 149,828,366 
Policies include only ordinary; assets jnclude | 476,056; group Policies, 12,244, for $5,149,625, 
admitted; liabilities do not include capital ‘and surplus. | premium, income from easualty or eT ore 


0 i 000,059 

The table covers the operations inside ‘and outside | surance in 1927 was over $700, 00, iat re 
t usings ® | Fiium income, $2,410,012,113; total insurance in forge 
oka put De r a Oy, on NY: ye Senay ‘tants, $15,420,867,204. 


(of $13,295,- 


478 New York State—Workmen’s Compensation; I nsurance Fund, - 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NEW YORK STATE. 


The Workmen's’ Compensation Law of New 
York provides free ‘treatment and . maintenance 
for employees incapacitated for work by accidental 
injury or occupational disease, and if they die of 
thelr accidents or diseases, maintenance and funeral 
money for their widows, children and dependents. 

By obligating employers to Insure their em- 
ployees, it throws the malin financial burden of 
misfortune upon the industry and the consumer, 
Tt took the place in 1914 of a law that held em- 
“ployer liable only-when he was negligent.. It tends 
to free the employee and society of pauperism. 

_ It covers many and varied em loy ments and 
industries, They are enumerated in its text by 
- alphabetical lists. In addition, it covers any busi- 
ness that regularly employs. ‘four or more work- 
men or operatives’ and any employment volun- 
tarlly brought under it by employer and employee. 

The clerical or office force of a factory carrying 
on an industry that it enumerates and all the clerks 
of a department store or other business that em- 
ploys four or more elevator operators, chauffeurs or 
s piben “workmen or operatives” come within the 

LW. 

It expressly excludes farm laborers and domestic 
servants. 

It stipulates that employments must be carried 
on for profit or pecuniary gain. This excludes, 
for example, repairing private residences from 
which the owners derive no rentals. An amendment 
Of 1928 extends the compulsory coverage of the law 
to any organization, irrespective of its purpose, if 
there are 4 or more workmen or operatives. This in- 
{ncludes religious, charitable, and fraternal bodies. 
The pecuniary gain limitation does not apply to 
public employment. 

‘All State employees are entitled to compensation. 

Railroad employees injured in interstate. com- 
merce are exchided by the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act. F 

Masters and crews of vessels on navigable waters 
are excluded by the Admiralty jurisdiction. of the 
Yederal courts. Longshoremen and other mari- 
time workers if injured on docks are protected 

. by the compensation law, but if injured upon navi- 
gable waters, including dry docks, compensation is 
pale under the Federal ‘‘ Longshoremen’s and Har- 

or Workers’ Compensation Act,"’ approved March 

4/1927, Masters and crews, and workers engaged in 

tunloading or repairing, are excluded from com- 
pensation if the vessel on which accident occurs is 

under eighteen tons net. 

The injured employee or others must give written 
notice of the accident to the employer and the 
Department of Labor within thirty days and must 
(ile claim for compensation within a year. 

The accident must not be due to the Injured 
employee’s wilful intent to Imjure himself or an- 
other or solely to his intoxication. 

_. The employer is entitled to select the physician 

“or hospital or to consent to the employee's. selec- 
tion; otherwise the employee is lable for the fees. 


The compensation of a disabled employee is. two- 
thirds of his weekly wages, but not to exceed $25 
in cases of total disability, whether temporary or 
permanent, or $20 in case of partial disability 
or be less than $8, except that the compensation 
is the same as the wages when the wages are lés3 
than $38. : : 

In death cases awards are made to dependents 
in accordance with a schedule provided therefor. 
The total amount of such benefits must not exceed 
two-thirds’ of the average weekly wage of the de- 
ceased based on maximum earnings of $150-a month. 

All awards draw interest in 30 days after the 
making thereof. ~ 

The only situation where the carrier can abso- 
lutely debar award by objecting to the failure to 
file a claim will be when the first hearing is not 
held until a year or more after the accident._ 

Compensation (other than death) benefits granted 
by the law: 

Permanent total disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for period of disability. 

Permanent partial disability—-two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for periods specified in a 
schedule arranged by parts of the body, ranging 
from 15 weeks for loss of little finger to 312 weeks 
for an arm. In case of protracted temporary total 
disabilities in connection therewith, the injured is 
compensated in addition for the length of the tem- 
porary total disability in excess of periods stated 
in a schedule. 

Temporary total disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for the period of disability, 
but not to exceed $5,000. ¢ 

Oceupational disease—two-thirds of the average 
weekly wage during the period of disability. 

Waiting period—the first seven days’ disability 
are not compensated unless the disability exceeds 
forty-nine days. 

The first payment of compensation becomes due 
on the fourteenth day of disability and if the case 
is not controverted, payment of compensation must 
begin on or before the eighteenth day after disability 
or within eight days after the employer first hag 
knowledge of the accident. A notice of contro- 
versy must be filed on or before the eighteenth 
day of disability. 

Failure to pay an instalment of compensation 
within eighteen days after it is due, carries with it 
an additional 10 per cent. of the compensation 
which accrues to the injured workman. 

Minors under 18 years of age who are employed 
in violation of the Labor Law are entitled to double 
compensation. 

A total of 521,624 industrial accidents occurred 
in this State in 1927, as against 484,573 in 1926. Of 
the accidents, 325,423 were in New York City. 

Industrial accidents cost nearly $80,000,000 a 
year in this State, including $29,000,000 in com- 
pensation paid. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN NEW YORK STATE. 


Total |_Compensate Accidents to Minors. 


Year | Co Under 18 18-20 
Ending | Acci- Total. Years Years of 

~ June 30. | dents. of Age. Age. 
No. |Pct.| No. |Pct.| No.) Pct. 
1917....| 55,441) 5,557/10 .0| 1,665} 3.0] 3,892) 7 .0) 
1918....) 47,2151} 5,269)11 .2) 1,751) 3.7) 3,518) 7.5 
¥919....| 45,495) 5,463]12 .0) 1,983) 4.4/ 3,480) 7.6 
1920....| 51,213) 5,829]11 .4) 1,987] 3.9) 3,482) 7.5 
1921....| 44,982! 4,129] 9.2) 1,167) 2.6] 2,972) 6.6 
1922... .|47/878| 4,656] 9.7) 1.505! 3 .1b3'1511 6.6 


Compensate Accidents to Minors. 


Total 

Year |Comp. Under i ~18-20 
Ending | Acci- Total. Years : Yous Of 

June 30. | dents, of Age Age. 
No. | Pet.| No. |Pct.| No. |Pct. 
1923.. 5 5,549| 9 .6| 1,584) 2.7) 3,965 64 
1924. . 72,983) 7,017] 9 .6| 1,891] 2 .6| 5,126) 7.0 
1938... _| 99,675| 10'394|10 | 215631 Bel T6e8| 78 
: “A i 3 2s -6| 7,67: a 
1927 98,984) 10,253]10.3) 2,589) 2.6] 7,764 7% 


Cases by year of accident from 1915 to 1922; by year of final award for 1923 and later years, 


NEW YORK STATE 


The State Insurance Fund was created by the 
Legislature in 1914 to furnish workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance to the employers of New York State 
At net cost. The Fund is self-supporting, using no 
money raised by taxation. It ts subject to examina- 
tion by the State Insurance Department. 

The Fund home office is at 432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. It has district offices in Albany, 
Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo. 

_ The Fund is administered by the State Industrial 
Commissioner, with an Advisory Committee of 
a te appointed by the Governor. to assist 


m. 

The Fund has paid dividends of 15% for the last 
eight years to its general group panes eae. Its 
tes a is approximately 17% of its written 
_— There were 22,585 employers insured in the Fun 
fis of July 1, 1928. ned ba a 

“Premiums written from 1914 to 1927 inclusive 


INSURANCE FUND. 


amounted to $48,248,195; premiums ; 7 
were $7,088,628." 4 bere 
In 1927, 47,354 accidents were reported; 15,564 
medical examinations were made at the home office 
and 8,360 ee Sun 8 treatments given; 15,710 
service calls were made by Fund safety engineers. 


The financial statement of the Fund as of December . 


See oe ok i 
ssets—Bonds—market value, $11,945,801.85; 
mortgages, $415,000.00; cesh in banks and at ed 
$761,269.57; premiums in course of collection’ (not 
over 90 days old), $1,136,896.09; other and total 
admitted assets, $14,561,159.76. j 

Noowlate oor Reserves and Surplus—Reserve. for 
026.96; reserve for future cost of administerin 


d reserves, $12.291 093.37. 
Surplus, $2,270,066.39. | Total li att 
and surplus, $14,561 13076. pe 


reserves — 
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‘Executive Departméent—Head—<Assistant to the 
Governor. Appointed by Governor ($12,000). 

1. Division of the Budget. Head—Director of 
the Budget, appointed by the Governor. Absorbed 
functions of Board of Estimate and Control, abol- 
ished. 

2. Division of Military and Naval Affairs. Head— 
The Adjutant General of the State. Took over 
supervision of State Soldiers’ and Satlors’ Home at 
Bath, now known as State Camp for | Veterans, 
Monuments Commission, and the Bureau for the 
Relief of Sick and Disabled Veterans. Absorbed 
functions of State Bonus Commission. 

3. Dtvision of Standards and Purchase. Head— 
Superintendent of Standards and Purchase, ap- 

mted by Governor. Bureau of Standards toox 
ever functions of Board of Estimate and Control 
as they related to the State printing law. 

4. Division of Inter-departmental Relations. 
Chairman—Governor (ex-officio). Standing mem- 
bers consist of Assistant to the Governor, Com- 
missioner of Education, heads of the Departments 
of Health, Mental Hygiene, and Correction, and a 
representative of the Department of Charities. 

5. Division of the State Police. Head—Superin- 


tendent of State Police ($8,000), appointed by Gov- 
sa Took over all police duties of Motor Vehicle 
ureau. 
Department of Audit and Control—Head— 
Wt The Comptroller (elected, $12,000). The Comptroller 


continues to audit all State accounts, countersigu 
ehecks, and be custodian of State securities, jointly 
with the Commissioner of Taxation and Finance: 
eourt and trust funds and all municipal 
accounts except first class cities. 
Took over duties of Commissioners of the Canal 
Fund reiative to the Canal Debt Sinking Fund. 


of private detectives, auctioneers, steam- 
ship ticket agents, theatre ticket brokers, trans- 
to Department of State. 


Functions under judiciary, tax, military or any 
other law relative to apportionment, collection, &c. 
of direct State taxes, transferred to Department of 

_ Taxation and Finance. 

Duties of Land Tax Bureau transferred to De- 
partment of Taxation and ce. 

Department of Taxation and Finance—H 

‘oner of Taxation and Finance ($12,000), 

ted by Governor. 
‘ . Division of Taxation. Took over 
of the Comptroller under the judiciary, tax, mill- 
tary or any other law relative to the computation, 
Speesoumens levy and collection of direct State 
xes. 

2. Division of Finance. 

Treasurer and acts as custodian of Retirement 
with the Comptroller as custodian 
funds. Took over functions of 
e Canal Fund except those 


Took over duties of 


real estate brokers and salesmen transferred to the 

Department of State. 

Department of Law—Head—Attorney General 
cent, $12,000). Department 
anged. 


( functions un- 
ch: 


Peres SUR of eer go nee aap of 
te ($1 appoin ¥ Governor. = 
1. Division of the Land Office. Head—Board of 


Commissioners of the Land Office, Secretary of 
State as Chairman. Attorney General and Superin- 
tendent of Public Works, members. 

2. Division of the State Athletic Commission. 
Head—State Athletic Commission appointed by 
Secretary of State. 

3. Division of State Racing Commission. Head— 
State Racing Commission appointed by Secretary of 

te. 

4. Division of Port Wardens of the Port of New 
- York. Head—Board of Port Wardens appointed by 

Secretary of State. 

5, Division of Hell Gate Pilots. 
- pointed by Secretary of State. 

State Board of Canvassers. 
--Genetal; two senators and two assemblymen. 

’ Pook over the licensing of 
auctioneers, steamship Neti agents, 


Head—Ap- 
Chairman—A ttorney 


private detectives, 
threatre ticket 
’s office: 


kers, from the ‘ice: also 
the fiecning of illard nd. ed eigen peared 
and 


re er gee Jae 
‘Compilation of Criminal Court, Besaeiics trans- 
—1¥ead—Super- 


2 


 WRepartment of Public Works 


tenet 


| 
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intendéent of Public Works ($12,000), appointed by 
Gevernor. 

1. Division of Canals and Waterways, 2. Diviston 

of Highways. 3. Division of Public Buildings. 

ivision of Engineering. Head—State En- 
Ginesr, appointed by Superintendent -of Public 
Vorks. Look over duties of State Engineer and 
Surveyor. ) gate 

5. Division’ of Architéctiire Wead—State’ Archi- 
tect, apnointed by Stipéerintendent of Public Works. 
Continued the dtfes pf the State’ Architect, tnelud- 
ing the stiperdslon 6f the Biiread ‘and ‘Commisston 
of Housing and Regional Planning; and the Bureau 
and Commission ‘of Fine “Arts. ; 

Absorbed the Canal Board and the Salt Water 
Bays Commission. 

Department of Conservation—Head—Conser- 
yation Commissioner ($12,000), appoirted by Gov- 
ernor. : 

1. Division of Parks. Took over State Council 
of Parks, the State Reservation at Niagara, Palisades 
Interstate Park, Allegany State Park, Finger Lakes 
State Parks, Long Island State Parks, Taconic 
State Park, Central New York State Parks, and . 
State parks and parkways of which any State park 
commission in the division of parks has, or may haye, 
charge, and the powers of the American Scenic and 
Historie Preservation Society pertaining to Letch- 
worth Park. : 

supervision of Washington's Weadquarters, 
Schuyler Mansion, Herkimer Home, Guy Park House, 
Fort Cralo, Newtown Battlefield Reservation, John 
eae Thatcher Park, Senate House at Kingston and 
others. ; 

2. Division of Water Power and Control. Head— ~ 
Water Power and Control Commission, consisting of 
Conservation Commissioner, Chairman; the Super-. 
intendent of Public Works and the Attorney General. 
Absorbed Water Control Commission and the Water 


Power Commission. 

3. Division of Lands and Forests. 4 Division of 
Fish and Game. 5. Division of Saratoga Springs — 
Reservation. 

Department of Agriculture and Marketse— 
Head—The Council of Agriculture and Markets, 
who appoint the Commissioner of Agriculture an, 
Markets ($12,000). 

Division of the State Fair. Head—State Fair 
mmission, with the Commisstoner of Agriculture 
and Markets as Chairman. 

Department of Labor—Functions unchanged: 
Head— Industrial Commissioner ($12,000), appointed 
by the Governor. Industrial Board, has a member 
ship of five, instead of three. Industrial Council. , 

Department of Education—Head—Regents ‘of 
the University of the State, who appoint the Com- 
missioner of Education ($15,000) as the Chief 
Executive Officer of the department. - 

Motion Picture Division. Head—Director | a) 
inted by the Regents. Took over all duties of the 
otion Pieture Commission. 

State College of Agriculture at Cornell, the State 
College of Heme Economics at Cornell, the State 
Veterinary College, State Agricultural fxperiment 
Station at Geneva come under certain supervision of 
the department; also the State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse, State School of Clay Working and 
Ceramics at Alfred, and the State Roosevelt Me 


morial. ; 
Jurisdiction and control of State schools of agri- 
culture at St. Lawrence University, Aifred Univer- 
se Morrisville, Cobleskill, Delhi and Farmingdale. 
State School for the Blind, State Nautical Schoo) 
also under jurisdiction of department. 
Duties of Commissioner of Edueation relating te 
Indian affairs, except the education of children on 
reservations, transferred to Department of Charities. 
Department of Health—Head—Commissiouer 
of Health ($12,000), appointed by the Governor. 
Took over duties of Board of Embalming Examiners 
and the functions of the State Institute for the Study 
of Malignant Diseases. 
Department of Mental Hygiene—Head—Com- 
missioner of Mental Hygiene, appointed by_ the 
Governor. Took over all functions of the State 
Hospital Commission and of the State Commission 
for Mental Defectives. 
Department has apt tea. of State hospitals 
for the insane with 
Hospital; 
tives, the Insti 


Mental Deficiency and 
sion ef Prevention. : i 
Department of Charities—Head—State Board 
of Charities, with a chief exeeative officer as director 
of department 


—* 


* 


yr 


The charitable institutions are under the State 
Board of Charities. Composed of twelve Commis- 
aloners, one from each judicial district, and three ad- 
ditional from New York City, appointed by the 
Governor with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The members, by judicial districts, are, as of Oct. 1, 


1928— 

William H. Gratwick (Eighth), President, 814 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Buffalo; Victor F. 
Ridder (New York City), Vice President, 22 North 
William Street, New York City. Other members: 
William R. Stewart (ist), Dr. Lee K. Frankel (N. Y. 
City), and Dr, James B.°Murphy (N. ¥. City), all 
residing in New York City; Dr, J. Richard Kevin 
2d), Brooklyn; Mrs. Agnes G, Fitzgerald (3d), 

bany; Mrs. Pleanor W. Higley (4th), Underwood, 
essex County; Ceylon H. Lewis (5th), Syracuse; 
Paul S. Livermore (6th), Ithaca; Mrs. Lillie B. 
Werner (7th), Rochester; Mrs. Caroline O'Day 
(9th), Rye. 

Charles H. Johnson, Dtrector of State Charities, 
Albany, N. Y., is the chief executive and adminis- 


‘ trative officer of the Board and of the Department, 


and is appointed by the Board. _ Under the executive 
head of the department are the following divisions 
each in charge of an Assistant Director: 

Division of Dependent Adults, having the super- 
yision of almshouses and other™institutions for the 
care of the aged and matters pertaining to State, 
alien, nonresident and Indian poor; 

Division of Child Welfare, dealing with institu- 
tions. and agencies for the care of children and other 
ehild welfare problems, including the supervision of 
boards of child welfare and of agencies placing chil- 
dren in foster homes; 

Division of Medical Institutions, haying charge 
of problems connected with hospitals, dispensaries 
and sanatoria; 

Division of Administration of State Institu- 

tions, in which is placed responsibility and control 
ot the State institutions under the Department; 
\ Division of Visitation and Inspection, the head 
of which is the secretary of the Board who is respon- 
sible for carrying out the Board's work of visitation 
and inspection of institutions as provided in the 
constitution. 

Other divisions, the heads of which are responsible 
to the Director of State Charities, are: Statistics and 
Records; General Administration; the State Com- 
mission for the Blind is also a bureau of the Depart- 
ment. 

The constitutional powers and duties of the Board 
comprise the visitation and inspection of afl charit- 
able, eleemosynary, correctional or reformatory insti- 
tutions which are supported in whole or in part by 
moneys derived from taxation, except the State 
School for the Blind at Batavia, and the institutions 
under the supervision and control of the Depart- 
ments of Mental Hygiene, and Correction. The 
Board has supervisory authority over more than 
1,000 institutions and approximately 1,000,000 per- 
sons are alded annually by the Institutions and 
agencies under the supervision of the Board. 

In addition the following powers have been con- 
ferred upon the Board by the Legislature: Licensing 


-of dispensaries, the establishment of rules for their 


operation, and the visitation and inspection of dis- 
pensaries whether in receipt of public moneys or not; 
supervision of children placed out or boarded ont in 
family homes; supervision of the work of boards of 
child welfare; care of State and Indian poor persons; 
the transfer to other states and countries of non- 
resident and alien poor persons; approval of sites 
and of plans for buildings for almshouse purposes, 
and of plans for public general hospitals; the ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs; approval or disap- 
proval of the incorporation of institutions for charit- 
able purposes, and the approval of foreign corpora- 
tions seeking to maintain charitable institutions in 
the State of New York. 

The Department has direct administrative au- 
thority over the following State charitable and re- 
formatory institutions. 

New York State Training School for Girls, 
Hudson. Receives girls, not over the age of sixteen 
years, who shall be legally committed thereto as 
vagrants or on conviction for any criminal offense. 
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State Agricultural and Industrial School. 
Industry. Receives male children between the ages 
of twelve and sixteen years who shall be legally com- 
mitted thereto as vagrants or on conviction for any 
eriminal offense: also male children under the age 
of twelve years convicted of an offense which if com- 
mitted by an adult would be a felony. 

New York State Hospital for the Treatment 
of Incipient Pulmonary Tuberculosis, Ray 
Brook, Essex County. Receives patients unable to 
pay, if citizens of the State for at least one year pre- 
ceding date of application. 

New York State Orthopedic Hospital for 
Chiidren, West Haverstraw. Receives for treat- 
ment indigent children who have resided in the 
State for a period of not -less than one year, who are 
crippled or deformed, or are suffering from diseases 
os = they are likely to become crippled or de- 
ormed. 

New York State Woman’s Relief Corps Home, 
Oxford. Receives honorably discharged soldiers, 
sailors or marines, who either enlisted from the State 
of New York or who have been residents of the State 
for one year prior to applieation, their wives, widows, 
mothers and dependent daughters; also army nurses. 

Each of the foregoing institutions has a board of 
visitors appointed by the Governor, and a Superin- 
tendent appointed by the State Board of Charities. 

The New York House of Refuse, Randall's 
Island, New York City, is an institution under 
private management although the funds for its sup- 
port are derived from State appropriations. Re- 
ceives children under sixteen years of age convicted ~ 
of crime, vagrancy or disorderly conduct; also boys 
16 to 18 years of age on commitment for misde- 
meanor from any county of the State. 

The principal office of the Board and of the Depart- 
ment is at 23 S. Pearl St., Albany (©. O. address, e 
Capitol); branch offices are at-105 E, 22nd St., N. ¥. 
City: John B. Prest, Superintendent, in charge; and 
at 237 Terrace, Buffalo. 

Department of ~Correction—Head—Commis- 
sioner of Correction ($12,000), appointed by Gover- 
nor. 

Took over functions of Superintendent of State 
Prisons, the Superintendent of Prison Industries 
and the Prison Industries Board, of the State Com- 
mission of Prisons, other than those of visitation and 
inspection, of the State Probation Commission and of 
the Board of Parole for State Prisons.” Appoints 
warden of each State prison. 

1. Division of Administration. 2. Division of 
Prison Industries. 3. Division of Parole. Head— 
4, Division of 


Board of Parole for State Prisons. 
Probation. ead—State Probation Commission. 

State Commission of Correction, Chairman— 
Commissioner of Correction. 2 

The State Reformatory at Elmira, the State Re- 
formatory for Women at Bedford Hills and the 
Albion State Training School at Albion come under 
jurisdiction of the Department of Correction, ag 
well as the Dannemora State Hospital. 

Took over the duties of the Secretary of State 
relative to the compilation of erlminal court statistics. 

Department of Public rvice—Head—Chair- 
man of the Public Service Commission. Department — 
took over all functions of the Public Service Com- 
mission and of the Transit Commission. . 

State Division. _Head—Public Service Commis- 
sion, consisting of five members ($15,000 each), 
ten years, appointed by the Governor and Senate, 

Metropolitan Division. Head—Transit commis- 
sion of three persons ($15,000 each), nine years, 
appointed by the Governor. Exercises the juris- 
d ee Sie renee yest 

anking epartment—Functions unchanged. 
Head—Superintendent of Banks, appomiten by 
pated a = a A 

nsurance Department—Functions unchanged. 
Head—Superintendent of Insurance, sppolnted Bf 
saps eee age 

epartment o ivil ervice—Functions un- 
changed. Head—State Civil Service Commission, 
consisting of three members, appointed by Governor. 

Note— Wherever the words “appointed by Goy- 
ernor"’ are used, ‘‘and by the Senate” is understood. 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED. 


Written by William Tyler Page, Clerk of the 
U.S, House of Representatives, in 1917, and adopted 
gnd promulgated by the Government's Committee 


on Publication. Accepted b: 
eoutatiy en: on behalf of the 4 


the House of 
merican Pe oole aamile 


I believe in the United States of America as a Government of the people, by the: 
people; whose just powers are derived from the consent of the governed; oP aetine eae or ee 


a au ae 
& sovereign Nation of many sovereign States; a perfect union, one and inseparable; establis iq 
those principles of freedom, equality, justice and humanity for which aearean comera feed 


their lives and fortunes. 2 


{ therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love it; to support its C tion; to obey che 
laws; to respect its flag, and to defend it Reataee all enemies. abate cag A 


me 
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. THE STATE 


___ Terms of Judges end Dec. 31 of year named. 
Salaries—Chief Judge Court of Appeals, $22,500; 

“associates, $22,000 each; Justices of the Supreme 

— 2,500 in New York City, $15,000 in rest of 


COURT OF APPEALS. 

‘udge—Benjamin N. Cardozo, New York 
; Associate Judges—tirving Lehman 
thbert W. Pound, Lockport (1930); 
re . Crane, Brooklyn (1934); William S. 
idrews, Syracuse (1928): Henry T. Kellogg, 
lattsburg (1939); John F. O’Brien (1941). 

_ JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT. 


The full term is 14 years, ending at the close of 
_ Dec. 31 of the year after election; but the term also 
ends automatically at the close of Dec. 31 of the 
year in which a Justice reaches 70, which is the age 

_ of retirement from the bench. 
Following are the Supreme Court Justices, by 
> judicial districts; terms ended Dec. 31 of year named: 
- peat: District (Manhattan and the Bronx; 
' residence in Manhattan unless otherwise indicated)— 
$ 389) E. L. Hammer (1939); Louis A. Valente 


ancis B. Delehanty (1929); John M. 
; d R. Finch $id 
. Mi 


Nathan Bijur , 
Rich- 
1932); 
J. 

- (1933); Francis artin, Bronx Sa 
O'Malley (1934); Isidor Wasservogel (1934); William 
H: Black (1936); Edward J. McGoldrick (1936); 
y M. Proskauer (1937); Salvatore A. Cotillo 
. 37); Peter A. Hatting (1937); Phoenix Ingraham 
: Edward J. Glennon (1937); Aaron J. Levy 
+ Louis D. Gibbs, Bronx (1938); John L. 
(1939); Joseph M. Callahan (1940); Curtis 
ters ; Alfred Frankenthaler (1940); 
y L. Sherman (1940); Alfred H. Townley (1941); 

er Schmuck (1937). 


af 


a, 
0, 


e (1941). 
: Dpgrvae (Counties of Albany, Columbia, 
me, Rensselaer, Schoharie, Sullivan and Ulster) 


~~. 

“The Palisades Interstate Park comprises 36,000 
(1,000 acres in the State of New Jersey and 

35.000 acres in New York State). The park em- 

es the Palisades cliffs and runs for twelve miles 

on the west bank of the Hudson River from Fort 

Lee, N. J., to Palisades, N. Y 


“athe Harriman State Park, which is the highlands 
region alisades system, runs from Bear 
0 


eM 2 five miles pout of West Point, for 
fi 4 


The commission also 


-paseball, tennis, run- 
ree Ma the side a 


for picnie parties, a swimmins pool, 
season hele seattered through this area, 


: NEW YORK STATE COVERNMENT. 
(The four elective officers were chosen in November, 1928. Terms expite Dec. 31, 1930.) 


ae 
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Lawrence, Saratoga, Schenectady, Warren and 
Washington)—Edward C. Whitmyer, Schenectady 
(1931): Christopher J. Heffernan, Amsterdam 
(1939); Charles C. Van Kirk, Greenwich (1932); 
Erskine C. Rogers, R., Hudson Falls; aie roe 
Crapser, Massena (1935); O. Byron Brewster, Eliza= 
bethtown. . 


Fifth District (Counties of Herkimer, Jefferson) __ 


Lewis, Oneida, Onondaga and Oswego)—iry: 

G. Hubbs, Pulaski (1939); Leonard C. Crone 
Syracuse; Jerome L. Cheney, Syracuse (1933); Louis 
M. Martin, Clinton (1933); E. S. K. Merrell, Low- 
ville (1935); Ernest I. Edgecomb, Syracuse (1936); 


Edward N. Smith, Watertown (1937); William F. | BS 


atyhviee Utica (1938); Clayton I. Miller, Pulaski 

Sixth District (Counties of Broome, Chemung, 
Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Madison, Otsego, 
Schuyler, Tioga and Tompkins)—-George McCann, 
Elmira (1934); Rowland L. Davis, Cortland (1929); 
Abraham L. Kellogg, Oneonta (1930); Leon C. 
Rhodes, Binghamton (1937); James P. Hill, Nor- 
wich (1937); Joseph D. Senn, Oneida (1930). 

Seventh District (Counties of Cayuga, Living- 
ston, Monroe, Ontario, Seneca, Steuben, Wayne and 
Yates)—Edwin C. Smith, R., Bath; Clyde W. Knapp. 
R., Lyons; Adelbert P. Rich, R., Auburn; Robert F. 
Thompson, Canandaigua (1950); Adolph J. Roden- 
beck, Rochester (1930); Benjamin B. Cunningham, 
Rochester (1933); Willis K. Gillette, Rochester; 
Marsh N. Taylor, Rochester. . 


Eighth District (Counties of Allegany, Catta- 


raugus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Niagara, 

Orleans and Wyoming)—Harry L. Taylor, Buffalo; 

Clarence MacGregor, R., Buffalo; Charles B. Sears, ve 
ys 


Buffalo (1931); Alonzo G. Hinkley, Buffalo (193. 

George E. Pierce, Buffalo (1933); Edward R. O'Mal-— 
ley, Buffalo (1933); Harley N. Crosby, Falconer 
(1935); Clinton T. Horton, Buffalo (1935); James B. 
Norton, Warsaw (1936); George A. Larkin, Olean 


(1937); Samuel J. Harris, Buffalo (1938); Almon W. | 


Lytle, Buffalo (1938); Thomas H. Noonan, Buffalo 
(1935); Bernard B. Ackerman, R., Belmont. . 

Ninth District (Counties of Dutchess, Orange 
Putnam, Rockland and Westchester)—J. Addison 
Young, New Rochelle (1929); Albert H. F. Seeger, 
Newburgh (1929); Frank L. Young, White Plains 
(1930); Joseph Morschauser, Poughkeepsie (1933); 
Arthur S. Tompkins, Nyack (1934); George H 
Taylor, jr., Mount Vernon (1936); William F. Bleak- 
ley, Yonkers (1941). 


THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK. 


and swings for the children; rowboats on Hessian 
k 


Lake. “ 
The Park has acquired Breakneck Pond, which lies 
within a rim of hills 200 feet high on the Ramapo 
plateau at an elevation of 1,078 feet. It is the source 
of the north branch of Minisceongo (Crooked Water) 
Creek, which enters. the Hudson River between 
Haverstraw and West Haverstraw. A second lake 
is to be one mile downstream from Breakneck Pond 
in an area of marshland, the site of numerous glacial 
lakes, drained since the Ice Age. 
Long Island State Parks—The Long Island 
State Park Commission has acquired for the State 
atk and parkway System on Long Island mure than 
.700 acres of land. Of this, 6,775 acres have been 
acquired by dedication or through the expenditure of 
gift funds without cost to the people of the State. 
City, town and county authorities have dedicated 
land as follows: United States Government, 614 
acres, City of New York, 2,200 acres; County o! 
Nassau; 76 acres; Town of Hempstead, 650 acres; 
Town of Oyster Bay, 552 acres, and Town of Baby- 
lon, 504 acres. 
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NEW YORK STATE LECISLATURE. 


(Meets each year first Wednesday in January: 
. - SENATE ELECTED IN 1928 TO SERVE 


iy. 


members receive $2,500 salary.) 
IN 1929-30. 


1—Geo. L. Thompson, R., Kings pe aee J. Kennedy, D., Man.|35—Henry as Patric, R., Dolgeville. 


Pa 


rk. 
2-8. F. Burkard, D., Queens. D5b90—A. S. Feld, D., Manhattan. 
3A. J. Kennedy, D., Whitestone. 21—Hy. G. Schackno, D., Bronx. 
4—Philip M. Kleinfeld, D., B’klyn.|22—Ben]J. Antin, D., Bronx. 


9—D. T. O’Brien, D., Manhat’n.|36—Henry D. Willi 
37—Perley A. Pitcher, R., Watert'n 
38—Geo. R. Fearon, R., Syracuse. 
39—J. W. Gates, R., Chittenange. 


5—Daniel F. Farrell, D., B’klyn.j23—John J. Dunnigan, D.. Bronx.|40—B. 
is D.,R’bank, 8. J. |41—F. A. Frost, R., Watkins Glen. 


M. H. Evans, D., Brooklyn. 94—H. J. Palmer, D 
—_W.W.Westall, R.,White Pl'ns. 42—Chas. J. Hewitt, R., Locke. 
43_L. F. Wheatley, R., Hornell. 
l44—_ John. Knight, R., Arcade: 


7—Ino. A. Hastings, D., B’klyn.25 
8—Wm. L.-Love, D., Brooklyn. | 2 
9—Chas. EB, Russell, D., Bi klyn.|27 

10—Jere F.-‘Ewomey; ,D., B’klyn.|28—J, G.. Webb, 


Nw 
~<] 


1i—James J. Crawford, D., B’klyn |29—A. H. Wicks, R., Kingston. 


3. C. Mastick, R., Pleasantv'le. 
-_Galeb H, Baumes, R:, Newb’s.- 


R. Wales, R., Binghamton. 


R., Hyde Park. |}45—Ccsmo Cilano, R., Rochester 


72—B. F. Quinn, D., Manhattan. 30—Wm. T. Byrne, D., Loudonv'le.|47—W. 
13—Thos. F. Burchill, D., Man'h’n.|31—John F. Williams, R., Troy./48—Wim. J. Hickey, R., Buff 
{4— Bernard Downing,D.,Man'h'n.|32—Thos. C. Brown, R., Sch’tady./49—L. 
15—John L. Buckley, D., Man’'h’n.|33—-H. E. H. Brereton, R., Bolton.|50—C. 
16—T. I. Sheridan, D., Man’h’n. |34-—W. T. Thayer, R., Chateaugay.|51—L. 


17—S. H. Hofstadter, R., Manhattan 


fies be lot 3 ee es 
Recapitulation—Republicans, 27; Democrats, 24; total, 51. 


Albany—Elmer_ D. Gunn, R., 10 Partridge St.; 
J. P. Hayes, D., 735 Broadway; Rudolph Roulier, 
D., Cohoes. 3 

Allegany—Cassius Congdon, R., West Clarksville. 

Bronx—(1) N. J. Eberhard, D., 300 E. 162d St.; (2) 
W. F. Smith, D., 314 E. 140th St.; (3) Julius S. 
Berg, D., 327 Manida St.; (4) Herman M, Albert, 
D., 1064 Cauldwell Ave.; (5) Harry A. Samberg, 

* 949 Simpson St.; (6) C. C. McGrath, D., 
1436 Parker St.; (7) John F. Reidy, D., 610 E. 
182d St.; Joseph E. Kinsley, D., 63_E. 190th St. 

Broome—-(). Edmund B. Jenks, R., Whitney 
Point; (2) Forman E. Whitcomb, R., Endicott. 

Cattaraugus—James W. Watson, R., New Albion. 

Cayuga—C. D. Van Alstine, R., Weedsport. 

Chautauqua—(1) H. E. V. Porter, R. Jamestown; 
(2) Joseph A. MeGinnies, R., Ripley. 

Chemung—G. A. Turner, R. Horseheads. 


_Chenango—Bert Lord, R., ‘Afton. 


Clinton—C. D. Munsil, R., Ellenburgh. 

Coiumbia—Henry M. James, R., Hudson. 

Cortland—Irving F. Rice, R., Cortland. 

Delaware—James R. Stevenson, R., Hobart. 

Dutchess—(1) Howard_N.- Allen, R., Pawling; 
(2) John M. Hackett, R., Poughkeepsie. 

Erie (Buffalo, unless ‘otherwise noted)—(1)_ C. we 
Gimbrone, R., 524 Niagara St.: (2) Wm. L. 
Marcy, Jr., 28 Penhurst Park; (3) Frank X. 
Bernhardt, R., 76 Goodell St.; (4) W. J. Gleason, 
R., 90 O'Connell Ave.; (5) Ansley B. Borkowski, 

"76 Fisher St.; (6) H. W- Dickey, R., 315 
Riley St.; (7) Arthur L. Swartz, R., Kenmore; 
(8) Nelson W. Cheney, R., Eden. 

Essex—Fred L. Porter, R., érown Point. 

Franklin—John E. Redwood, R., Saranac Inn. 

Fulton-Hamilton—E. Hutchinson, R., Green Lake. 

Genesee—Charles P. Miller, R., South Byron. 

Greene—Ellis W. Bentley, R., Windham. 

Herkimer—Wm. J. Thistlethwaite, R., Old Forge. 

Jefferson—J. W. Cornaire, R., Cape Vincent. 

Kings—(1) Charles F. Cline, D.,.87 Warren St.; 
@ Murray Hearn, D., 2801 Avenue K; 

_ J. Gillen, D., 806 Hicks St.; (4) Geo. E. Den- 
nen, D., 82 Clermont Ave.; (5) J. J. Cooney, D., 
238 Sumpter St.; £6) J. J. Schwartzwald, D., 666 
Willoughby Ave.; (7) John J. Howard, D., 453 55th 
St.; (8) R. E. Sweeney, D., 142 Louqeer St.; (9) 
Richard J. Tonry, D., 437 78th St.; (10) W._C. 
McCreery, D. 217 Prospect Place; (11) Edward J. 
Coughlin, D., 241 Adelphi St.; (12) E. S. Moran 
jr., D., 568 5th St.; (13) William Breitenbach ibRe 
167 Ten Byck St.; (14) J. P. Nathanson, D., 
181 Havemeyer St.; (15) BE. P. Doyle, D., 639 
Humboldt St.; (16) Maurice Z. Bungard, is 
Sea Gate, L. I.; (17) R. BK. Story, Jr., R., 212 
Hancock &t.; (18) Irwin Steingut, D., 639 Eastern 
Parkway; (19) Jerome G. Ambro, D., 14 Suydam 
St.; (20) Frank A. Miller, D., 1227 Hancock St.; 
(21) J. A. Esquirol, D., 67 St. Pauls Pl; (22) 
Jj. H. Livingston, D., 67 Bullwer Place; (23) A. M. 
Gohen, D., 550 Saratoga Ave. 

Lewis—Clarence L. Fisher. R., Lyons Falls. 

Livingston—A. G. Stockweather, R., Hunt. 

Madison—A. A. Hartshorn, R., Hamilton. 

Monroe—(1) Arthur T. Pammenter, R. _Iron- 


) A. 

Rochester; (3) Haskell H. Marks, R., 13 Cumber- 

Jand 8t.; © Richard L. Saunders, 194 Selye 

Terrace; (5) W-. Ray Austin, R., Spencerport. 
Montégomery—Rufus Richtmyer, R., Fultonville., 
Nassau—(1) Edwin W. Wallace, R., » Rockville 

Oentre; Bdwin R. Lynde, R., Massapequa.. 
New York—(1) Peter J. Hamill, D., 34 Dominick 
Recapitulation—Democrats, 63, Republicans, 87: 


(4) Samuel Mandelbaum, D.,- 1 Scammel 8t. 


46—Fred’k, J. Slater, R., Gruce, 


G 
W. Campbell, R., Lockp't. 
‘alo 


R. Lipowicz, R., Buffalo. 
A. Freiberg, R., Buffalo. 
G. Kirkland, R. Randolph. 


(5) Frank A. Carlin, D., 639 10th Ave.: (6) 


E, 
87th St.; (17) Meyer Alterman, D:, 1274 
; (18) Ver. Ge 


(21) Albert Grossman, 'D., 603 W. 140th St 


D., 3681 Broadway: 


(22) n 
(23) A. A. Falk, D., 261 Seaman Ave. 


Oneida—(i) Mark C. Kelly, D Utica: (2) Russell 
— P . = Ca; USse! 
G. Hart: ‘ } 


Onondaga— (1 
(2) Willis ee. 


St., Syracuse. 


(2) Alexander G. 


Queens— Carl Deutsc! 


Whitney, Berlin. 
Richmond—(i) F. A. 


D., Tottenville. 
Rockland—Walter 5. 


Schuyler—J. A. Shepar 


Park; (6) Paul P. Gallagher, D,, Ri 
Rensselaer—(1) M. F. Breen, D., Troy; (2) Maurice 


Ave., West Brighton; (2) William L. Vaughan, 


1 
Sargent, R., 311 Summit Ave. 
Syracuse; (3) Richard B. Smith, R., 411 Ein 


Ontario—Robert A. Catchpole, R., Geneva. 
Orange—(1) DeWitt C. Dominick, R., Walden; 
Hall, R., Highland Mille. 
Orieans—Frank H. Lattin, R., Albion. 
Gores ete: Salen utah 
sego—Fran : ith, R., eld C ‘ 
Putnam—D. Mallory Stephens. Re. Ro nateeNas 
hman, Astoria; @ Fis: 
a =a oe we Cc. W. - Post- 
auer, D., College Point; obert J. 
Rosedale; (5) Mauri ‘ Pas) 


ce Fitzgerald, D., Ozone 
dgewood. 


Hannigan, D., 70 Bement 


- 


Gedney, R., Nyack. 


St. Lawrence—(1) Mrs. Rhoda F. Graves, R.; 
Gouverneur; (2) Walter L. Pratt, R., Massena. 
Saratoga—Burton D. Esmond, R., Ballston Spa. 
Schenectady—(1) Charles W. Merriam, R.; Schen- 
ectady; (2) William M. Nicoll, R., Scotia. 
Schoharie—Kenneth H. Fake, R., Cobleskill. 


d, R., Montour Falls. 


Seneca—William H. Van Cleef, R., Seneca Falls. 
Steuben—(1) Wilson Messer, R., Corning; (2) 
Pes Ln oray R., Hornell. 
‘olk— ohn G. Downs, R., Cutchogue; 

Hamilton F. Potter, R,, Smithtown Benaue! ” 
Sullivan—J. Maxwell Knopp, R., Hurleyville. 
Tioga—Daniel P. Witter, R., Berkshire. 
Tompkins—James R. Robinson, R., Ithaca. 


Ulster—Millard Davis, 


R., Kerhonkson. 


Warren Paul L. Boyce "Ht, Glens Falls. = 
ashington—H. A. Bartholomew,’ R. Whit ls 
Wayne—Harry A. Tellier, R., North Rose. epee 
Westchester—(1) T. Channing Moo. 


ville; (2). Herbert B. 


Milan E. Goodrich, R.,.O 


Garnijost, R., 84 | 


total, 150. 


Shoat 7 "Scaredal es Foe) 
th St. Yonk 5 ee 
Rha Sone 6) W. F. 
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First Dutch Period. 


Adriaen Jorisszen Tienpoint, Director 2 
Cornelis Jacobzen Mey, Director. eos 
William Verhulst, Director... . -1625 
_Peter Minuit, Director Gen. % 1626 
Bastiaen Jansz Krol, Director Gen. 1632 
Wouter Van Twiller, Director Gen. 1633 
William Kieft, Director Gen...... Tarch 28, 1638 
Petrus Stuyvesant, Director Gen. 11, 1647 


NOTES ON THE FIRST DUTCH PERIOD. 

Under Dutch rule the powers of government, 
elvil and ecclesiastical, were vested in the Director 
of the West India Company and his Council. 

Krol had been Director and Commissary 
Fort Orange. 


at 


First English Perlod. 
Richard Nicolls, Gov............Sept.(n.s.) 
_ Francis Lovelace, Gov..........4 August 


Second Dutch Period. 


Cornelis Evertse & War Council. 
Anthony Colve, Gov. Gen......5 : 


Second English Period (Eariy Colonial). 


Edmond Andros, Gov......,... Nov.(N.S.) 10, 1674 
Anthony Brockholls, Lieut.-Gov. November 16, 1677 
Sir Edmond Andros, Gov.......4 August 7, 1678 
Anthony Brockholis, Gov....... Jan. (N.S.) 13, 1681 
Thomas Dongan, Gov..........August 27, 1683 
Sir Edmond Andros, Gov.....: “, August 11, 1688 
Francis Nicholson, Lieut.-Goy...October 9, 1688 
Jacob Leisler, Lieut.-Gov....... June 1689 
Henry Sloughter, Gov.......... March 19, 1691 

Richard ingoildesby, Commander- g 
PGCE Eno oto eis dns s July 26, 1691 
Benjamin Fletcher, Gov......../ August 30, 1692 
Earl of Befllomont, Gov......... 4 April 2, 1698 
John Nanfan, Lieut.-Gov....... May 16, 1699 
Earl of Bellomont, Gov......... July 24, 1700 
* Provincial Council... March 5 to May 19, 1701 
John Nanfan, Lieut-Gov....... May 19, 1761 
= Lord Cornbury, Gov........... May 3, 1702 
Lord Lovelace, Gov............ December 18, 1708 
Peter Schuyler, Pres. of Council. May , 1709 
-~ Richard Ingoldesby, Lieut.-Gov . May 1709 

_. Gerardus Beekman, Pres. of 

SO Eee April 10, 1710 
Robert Hunter, Gov........... June 14, 1710 
Peter Schuyler, Pres. of Council - July 21, 1719 
William Burnet, Gov.-.......... September 17, 1720 
John Montgomerie, Gov......../ April 5, 1728 
Rip Van Dam, Pres. of Council. .July 1, 1731 
William Cosby, Gov........ .-. August 1, 1732 
George Clarke, Pres. of Council.. March 10, 1736 
George Clarke, Lieut.-Gov....:- October 30, 1736 

- George Clinton, Gov........... September 22, 174: 


NOTES ON THE SECOND ENGLISH PERIOD. 


- Andros was Governor of New England, New York 
and New Jersey. - 
The Earl of Bellomont died March 5, 1701. 
Before 1709 the administration of government, 
_ when the offices of Governor and Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor were vacant, was vested in the Council, the 
right to preside being lodged in the eldest Councilor. 
From 1702 to 1738 New York and New Jersey 
had a joint executive, and Lord Cornbury was the 
first joint incumbent. 
John West, seventh Lord De La Warr, was ap- 
pointed Governor in June, 1737, and resigned the 


' title in September, 1737; but he never came to this 


country or qualified for the office. 


“e Third English Period (Pre-Revolutionary). 


- §ir Danvers Osborne, Gov...... October. 10, 1753 

_— James De Lancey, Lieut.-Gov...October 12, 1753 

— ir Charlies Hardy, Gov........ September 3, 1755 

James De Lancey, Lieut.-Gov...June 3, 1757 
Cadwallader Colden, Pres. of 

MRO OUNCHS Wott oc ch <= 2 cieladele we August 471760 

Cadwallader Coiden, Lieut.-Goy. August 8, 1761 

‘Robert Monckton, Gov.........October 26, 1761 

- Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov. November 18, 1761 

Robert Monckton, Gov.......-. June 14, 1762 

Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov. June 28, 1763 

~ Sir Henry Moore, Gov...... ..-November 13, 1765 

+ Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov:September 12, 1769 

~~ Barl of Dunmore, Gov...... ..- October 19, 1770 

-- William Tryon, Gov....... ou=: JULY. 9, 1771 

_ Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov. April 7, 1774 

- © William Tryon, Wirt tase. . oe 26, 1775 

‘James Robertson, Gov......... March 23, 1780 

_. Andrew Elliott, Lieut.-Gov..... April 17, 1783 


Bees Sir Danvers Osborne received his appeintment 


. .g3 Governor of New York (in England); on August 


$$$. Kt 


GOVERNORS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
(The OfMcial List, from the Legislative Manual.) 


1, 1753. He then sailed for America, arriving a 
the port of New York on October 7, 1753. ete 
published his“Commission as Governor and took 
the oath of office on October 10, 1753 (Wednesday). 

On Friday, October 12, 1753, at 7 o'clock in the 
morning he was found in the garden’of Mr. Murray, 
at whose house he was staying, strangled in his 
handkerchief, having committed suicide ina fit 
of insanity. ; 

The above information is contained in a letter 
written by Lieut.-Gov. James De Lancey to the 
Lords of Trade, dated October 15, 1753. 

Robertson and Elliott were Military Governors 
during the Revolutionary War, but were not recog- 
nized by the State of New York. : 


Government by the Provincial Congress. 
Peter Van Brugh Livingston. ...May 
Nathaniel Woodhull, Pres.pro tem.August 8 
Abraham Yates jr., Pres. protem.November 2, 1775 
Nathaniel Woodhull..........:. December 6, 1775 


John Haring, Pres. pro tem. . -December 16, 1775 
Nathaniel Woodhull........ -February 12, 1776 
John Haring, Pres. pro tem...... June 19, 1776 
Nathaniel Woodhull..... ese eae July 9, 1776 
Abraham Yates je., Pres. pro tem. August 10, 1776 
Abraham Yates jr.......... .., August 28, 1776 
Peter -R. Livingston. . 35 ai September 26, 1776 
Abraham Ten Broeck.......... March 6177 
William Smith, Pres. pro tem... .April 9, 1777 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, Vice-Pres. April V1, 1777: 
Leonard Gansevoort, Pres.pro tem.April 18, 1777 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, Vice-Pres.. April 21, 1777 
Abraham Ten Broeck.......... April » 1777 
Pierre Van _ Cortlandt, Pres. 

Conncll Satetys rcs. 5.2.cateuse May 14, 1777 

State, 

NAME. Residence. Elected. 
George Clinton..... UIsteriOg scineas July 9, 1777 
JOR IRV i es New York City .|April, 1795 
George Clinton..... Ulster Co...... April, 1801 
Morgan Lewis.....- Dutchess Co....}April, 1804 
Daniel D. Tompkins] Richmond Co.. .|April, S807 
John Tayler....... Albany, ack. ster arch, 1817 
De Witt Clinton... .} New York City 1817 
Joseph C. Yates....|Schenectady....|Nov. 6, 1822 
De Witt Clinton....|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1824 
Nathaniel Pitcher...|/Sandy Hill..,..|Feb. 11, 1828 
Martin Van Buren..|Kinderhook....|Nov. 5, 1828 
Enos’): ‘Throop. ..... Auburn’ =. 2.275 Mar. 12, 1829 
William L. Marcy. .|Troy....:...t: Nov. 7, 1832 
William H. Seward .|Auburn.... . Nov. 7, 1838 
William C. Bouck. .|Fultonham..... Nov. 8, 1842 
Silas Wright....... Canton ».. 26. a0 Nov. 5, 1844 
John Young....... Geneseo...........%+ Nov. 3, 1846 
Fiamilton Fish..... New York City.|Nov. 7, 1848 
Washington Hunt. .|Loekport.......}Nov. 5, 1850 
Horatio Seymour... .| Deerfield... .....- Nov. 2, 1852 
Myron H. Clark....|Canandaigua...|Nov. 7, 1854 
John A. King ..... Queens Co...... Nov. 4, 1856 
Edwin D. Morgan..|New York City.|Nov. 2, 1858 
Horatio Seymour...|Deerfield....... Nov. 4, 1862 
Reuben ©. Fenton. .|Frewsburgh....{Nov. 8, 1864 
John T. Hoffman...|New York City.}Nov. 3, 1868 
John A. Dix.......|New York City.|Nov. 5, 1872 
Samrel J. Tilden. ..|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1874 
Lucius Robinson. . .|EImira.,........... Nov. 7, 1876 
Alonzo B. Cornell...| New York City.|Nov. 4, 1879 
Grover Cleveland.,..|Buffaio......-. Nov. 7, 1882 
David B. Hill...... Becht epee Pre L Jan. 6, 1885 
Roswell P. Flower. .|New York City.|Nov: 3, 1891 
Levi P. Morton... .|/Rhinecliff...... Nov. 6, 1894 
Frank S. Black..... PEROY 4 =< ohare ines Nov. 3, 1896 
Theodore Roosevelt.}Oyster Bay..... Nov. 8, 1898 
Benj. B. Odell jr. ..|Newburgh......| Nov. 6, 1900 
Frank W. Higgins. |Olean....... ....,Nov. 8, 1904 
Charles B. Hughes.. |New York City.|Nov. 6, 1906 
Horace White...... Syracuse....... Oct. 6, 1810 
Jon Ai Dix. 2c Thomson....... Nov. 8, 1910 
William Sulzer..... New York City.|Nov. 5, 1912 
Martin H. Glynn...{/Albany........ Oct. 17, 1913 
Charles $. Whitman|New York City .|Nov 3, 1914 
Aifced E. Smith....]/New York City.|Nov. 5, 1918 
Nathan L. Miler...)Syracuse.......|Nov. 2, 1920 
¥. D. Roosevelt ... Hyde Park.....|Nov. 6, 1928 


NOTES ON THE STATE PERIOD. 


The Constitution of 1777 did not specify the 
time when the Governor should enter on the duties 
ot his office. Gov. Clinton was declared elected 
July 9, und qualified on July 30. On the thirteenth 
day ot February, 1787, an act was passed for regu- 
lating elections, which provided that the ach a 
and Lieutenant-Governor should enter ‘on 6 


., Buren. 
‘term. 
'- “Cleveland (1882) resigned Jan. 
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duties of their respective offices on the 1st ot July 
after their election. 
+6 Taylor (1817) was 


ecame act Governor. 

The Constitution of 
Goyernor and Lieutenant-Governor 
“the year 1823, take oifice on Jan. 1. 

Pitcher (1828) was Lieutenant-Governor and 
became acting Governor. 

/‘"Throop (1829) was Lieutenant-Governor and 
became Governor upon the resignation of Van 
He was elected, November, 1830, for a full 
6, 1885, to become 
and Hill, the Lieu- 


Lieutenant-Governor | and 
1821 provided that the 
should, after 


‘President of the United States, 


1910, to become a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and was succeeded as GOv- 
ernor by Lieutenant-Governor Horace White. 

Glynn (1913) was Lieutenant-Governor and be- 
came Governor, Oct. 17, 1913, when Sulzer, who 
was impeached, was removed from office. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF LHE GOVERNOR. 
The executive power is vested in the Governor 
in accordance with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion and of the statutes. 
The Governor is Commander-in-Chief of the 
military and naval forces of the State. 


UNITED STATES 
The State was not represented in the first session | 


He acts as ex-officio member of various poards 
and commissions. , : ; et 
He is required to communicate by message to 
the Legislature at every session, the condition of 
the State, and to recommend such matters to it 
as he may judge expedient. ©; 
He may convene the Legislature, or the Senate 
ee on extraordinary occasions. bof: 
he Governor shall be kept in the Ex- 
ecutive Chamber journals of the daily transactions 
fh files of all official records, 
with statements of all applications for pardon, 
other execucive clemency, 


‘tenant-Governor, succeeded him-as Governor, aad . overnment, Cl 
tees elected Nov. 6, 1885, for a full term. f ness weet We poets ee 
Hughes (1906) resigned as Governor, Oct. 6,|" He shall expedite all_such measures as may be 


the Legislature, and shall take 
faithfully executed. 

pill passed by the Legis- 
overnor. : 

is two years, 
an annual ‘salary of $25,000, and 


tary, 
other assistants as 

The Privy Seal is the 
rounded by. the inscription “State of New York— 
Executive Privy Seal.” 


ee SS SS 
SENATORS FROM NEW YORK STATE, 1789-1926. 


April 6, 1789, and adjourned Sept. 29, 1789. The 


of the first Congress, which began at New York, second session began at New York Jan. 4, 1790 

pee es eee 
NAME. Residence. | Pol. |When Elected| NAME. Residence. | Pol. ; When Elected 

Philip Schuyler....- Albany....|Fed..|1789, July 16||Daniel S. Dickinson.|Bing’mton. D...|1844, Nov .30 

Rufus King....-.-- New York. |Fed..|1789, July 16 Daniel S. Dickinson.|Bing’mton. |D-. - 1845, Jan, 18 

Aaron BuIr....---- New York.|D...|1791, Jan. 19)|John A. Dies Fie. Albany... .{D...|1845, Jan. 18 

Rufus King.....--- New York.|Fed..|1795, Jan. 27 Daniel S. Dickinson. |Bing’mten DP... ¥ 

John Laurance.... - New York.|Fed..|1796, Nov. 9 William H. Seward..)Auburr. Whig 

Philip Schuyler....- Albany....|Fed..)1797, Jan. 24||Hamilton Fish. .... New York. | Whig 

John 8. Hoba ‘ |Huntington|Fed..|1798, Jan. 11||William H. Seward..|Auburn... Whig 

William North....- Duan’sb’gh|Fed..|1798, May Preston King.....- Ogd’nsburg|R... 

James Watson..... New York.|D...|1798, Aug. 17’ \Ira Harris. .....- J R. 

Gouverneur Morris. |Morrisania Fed..|1800, April 3||Edwin D. Morgan. . id 

John Armstrong... - Rhinebeck. |Fed..|1800, Nov 6||Roscoe Conkling... R.. 

John Armstrong... .|Rhinebeck. fed..|1801, Jan. 27||Reuben BE. Fenton. . R.. 

DeWitt Clinton. ...|/Newtown. . D...{1802; Feb. 9}|/Roscoe Conkling... be 

Theodore Bailey. ...|Po'keepsie. D...|1803, Feb. 1)|Francis Kernan.... HD os 

John Armstrong..-- Rhinebeck. |D...|1803, Dec. Roscoe Conkling. . . PG: 

John Smith......-- Br'khaven.|D...|1804, Feb. 4|)Thomas C. Platt... |Owego....jR.: 

John Armstrong... - Rhinebeck. |D...|1804, Feb. 4)|Warner Miller... =... Herkimer. .|R. . 

Samuel L, Mitchill.. |New York. |D._..|1804, Nov. 9|/Elbridge G. Lapham |Can’daigua|R. . 

John Smith.......+ Brkhaven.|D...|1807, Feb. 3||William M. Evarts.. |New York.jR.. 

Obadiah German. ..|Norwich... D_..|1809; Feb. 17||Frank Hiscock. .... Syraeuse..|R.. 

Rufus King......-- Jamaica...|Fed..|1813, Feb. 2 David B. Hill...... Elmira Spee 

Nathan Sanford... .|New York.|D...|1815, Feb. 7||/Edward Murphy, Gr chiroyven eas D.. V7 

Rufus King.....--- Jamaica. . .|Fed..|1820, Jan. 8||Thomas C. Platt... Owego....jR.. 20 

Martin Van Buren.. Kinderho’k|D. . . |1821, Feb. _6|/Chauncey M. Depew |New York.jR. - 18 

Nathan Sanford. .../New York. D_|)11826, Jan. 14|\'Thomas:C. Platt... Owego....jR.. 21 

‘Martin Van Buren..|Kinderho'k|D.. 1827, Feb. 6||Chauncey M. Depew |New York. jR. . ed 18 

Charles BE. Dudley. . -|D...|1829, Jan. 15}|Blihu Root. ......- New York./R...|1909, Jan. 19 

Willi L. Marcy .. D__.|1831, Feb, 1||James A. O'Gorman New York.|D...({1911, Mcb.31 

Silas Wright, Jr... . "|p. . 2 |1833) Jan. 4||J.W. Wadsworth Jr.|Geneseo Bein 2 3 

Nath. P. Tallmadge. e.|D_..|1833, Feb. 5||William M. Calder.. Brooklyn. .|R.. Nov. 7 

Silas Wright, Jr....|Canton.... D._..|1837, Feb. _7||J. W. Wadsworth, Jr.|Geneseo. nates 2 

Nath. P. Tallmadge. |Po keepsie,|D...|1840, Jan. 14 Royal S. Copeland. . |New York.{D.. Bry 

Silas Wright, Jr..... ‘lp... ./1843, Feb. 7}|Robert F. Wagner... New York.|D .. Re 

H’y A. Foster. . D_._. 11844, Nov.30!'Royal S. Copeland . ‘New York.'D .. .11928, Nov. 6 


of 
in 


(OW + O88. eee 

Senators who resigned before their terms ex ired 
were: King, Laurance, Schuyler (2d term), Hobart, 
North, Watson, Armstrong (2d term), Clinton, 


election. 


NEW YORK STATE B 


Resources. St. Bks. (243).) Tr. Cos. (138). 


Dollars. Doliars. 
Stocks and bonds 341,918,127 } 1,171,594,232 
Loans and discounts} 866,033,447 | 3,479,170,010 
Bonds & mortgages 104,278,284 251,860,331 
Real estate........ 42,980,401 96,620,815 


Other and total. .| 1,621,463,549 | 6,568,665,808 


-Inchided in the above are figures for 29 State banks 
and 33 trust companies in the Borough of Man- 
hattan. In that borough the State banks had $933,- 
080,742 resources, $47,458,400 capital, and $748,761,- 


537 deposits. 
the borough had $5,114,- 


The trust companies in 
859,654 resources, $240,925,000 capital, and $4,061,- 


Bailey, Armstrong (4th term), King (2d term), 

king gd tain) Van puree (G8 em Ma 
v rm), m), ‘ODL 

(3d term), Platt (ist kerme ; 3 


ANKING STATISTICS. 


& (The figures, which are official, dre as of June 20, 1928.) 


Liabilities. State Banks. Trust Cos. 
liars. Dolttars. 
Capital . 78,679,180 297,280,000 
Surplus. 114,356,793 481,486,304 — 
Deposits... . 1,322,013,578 | 5,290,937,817 
Bills payable. 63,086,701 107,616,932 — 


Other and total... 


984,949 deposits. 
For the entire State, 


1,621,463,549 | 6,563,665,808 


the State 
companies combined had $8,185,129. 357 resources, 
$372,959.180 capital, and $6,612,051,395 deposits. 
ite 64 private banks and bankers in the State hi 


677,651 deposits. 


banks and trust 


$19,102,289 resources, $1,090,500 “capital, and $14,-— 


i aie tne ete, 


y 


: rate Direct ~ Direct , . Ordi 
| - Popu- et and = Tax Fai Taxes Ordinary | | Disburse- 
| lation., |, Property, | CMs; Levied. (Gross.) Receipts, | | ments. 


Gg Gi Sioa ac7 8 ; SA Tee ee 7,230,6 7, 
0 10389 re ot aay $80 2789] $5 60 $37 908,376 $38, 332,015 
x ; 8,460,093 


236, 119, 660 


267, 730: 900 
266,998,000 
264, 34a" 500 
308,491,000 
318,456,000) 
20,795,221,086 - 
2 22,958,537.107 leis 88,9 4 
11,628,306! 25,332,627,968| 12/666,324| 359'817,000 223,116,417! 217; eh 
APPROPRIATIONS BY NEW YORK STATE LEGISLATURES. 


-$36,591,570|)1914 $47,899,528]/ 1919 $95,840,984 
.. 42,975,451//1915 . 2 . - 145,219,907 
- 43,074,192/| 1916 - 145,798,092 
52,366,582||1917 +. 79,742" 834 1932 . - 149,363,753 || 192 
-_ 59,465,6911}1918.. -~ 81,525,271] 1923 - 161,322,867 236, 278, 390 


NEW YORK STATE REVENUES FROM EXCISE AND INHERITANCE TAXES. 


From From In- From From In- From From In- 
Excise. heritance. YEAR. Excise. heritance. . Excise, heritance. 


. |$12,643,594| $2,194,612 005, $6,962,615 
‘ 8) 4 1910 18,102,822} 8,213,557 


5 1917. es 
6, "605,891 1918 22616 443 11.433.400 28. A 35, 566,274 : 
= sf 1908 figures cover only five months, because the excise year was changed so as to begin Oct. 1 instead of ‘ 
May 1. Pgures for 1917 and later cover years ended June 30. : es 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, MARRIACES IN NEW YORK STATE. 
RATES PER 1,000 Pop. 


Estimated M: a 
Population. : Deaths. f Persons | Under |Und. ee 


Births. | Deaths. |Married.| 5 Years.|Tot.D 


toto 


3 140,263 E 147,702 
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DEATHS, CHIEF CAUSES, NEW. YORK STATE. : 
"Pulm. Tuber.| Pneumonia. | Heart, Vein. Bright's. Cancer. Diph. Suicide. 
De Rate.| Deaths] Rate.| Deaths] Rate. 


11,217/122. 
10,813|116. 
897|125. 


be 
OCORWN Hee 
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10,018]. 93 
10034 
86 


10,171 


BwmUwVoRwwonwwea 


39/177|364 
H 41,073/377. 
Boa 
469.9} 11,041 97. 13,613] 120. 727 . 

eas 391.11 9,488] 82. # 13. 3,983 
575, 38 san 518 in as 
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486 New York State—Indian Names; Auto Accidents. 


INDIAN NAMES ON LONG ISLAND. ing 


(By Mrs. L. M. Journeay. in the L. I. R. R. Bulletin.) 


The following words, taken down by Jonn Lyon 
Gardiner from the lips of the Montauk Chief many 
years ago, are preserved as the only existing relics 
of a language now extinct: . . 

Massakeat-mund—Good Spirit; achees-cund— 
Evil Spirit; Saunchem— King; Salunskg—Queen; 
Wonnuz—White Man; Wonnuzk—White Woman, 
Inchun—Indian; Wewanchum—Indian corn; Maus- 
qQuesects—Beans. 

Ausgoote—Pumpkins; Quahaug—Land clam; To- 
baugsk—Tobacco; Cheaganan—A- hatchet; Niep— 
Water; Keagh—Land; M ashuee—A canoe; Wedaums 
ast corn; Yunksguash—Young woman. 

Amityville was “West Neck; Babylon—“Red 
Hook?” Bellport—Accombomack. Bridgehampton 
was first called “Feversham.” Malverne was once 
known as *‘Skunk‘s Misery,” Centerport—Little Cow 
Harbor; Coram—Caroway, from an Indian chief; 
Cutchogue—Corchaug tribe of Indians; East Hamp- 
ton— Maidstone. ; 

Flushing—Newark; Greenport—‘‘Sterling _Har- 
por;” Long Island City—Hunter’s Point; Manhasset 
—“Cow Neck;” Massapequa—South Oyster Bay; 
Montauk Point was divided into “Hither W oods,"” 
“North Neck” and ‘Indian Field; Moriches— 
Meroges: Northport—Great Cow Harbor; Oyster 
Bay—F olestone. 

Patchogue Ww: 
chanog—a ‘“‘place where they gamble and dance. 
Riverhead was Acquobogue—head of river. 
was Ashford. Agawam, place 
abounding in fish. Southold was first ealled ‘Horton's 
Plains.” 

Suffolk County was “Brush Plains.” Syosset was 
“Bast Woods;” Westbury—‘Wallage.”’ 3 F 

Wainscott was “Wayumscutt’’ and Wading River 
was “Panquacumsuch.”’ 

‘The entire system of common pasturage upon the 
necks was the reason for “Cow Neck” and ‘Hog 
t ” 


In the early days, Southhaven was called ‘‘Fire- 
place,”"—a favorite cam ing ground, and the creek 
to the east was called Jonnecticut River. 

Jamaica was early spoken of as ‘Ye Beaver Pond.” 
In the Mohican tongue “Amique” meant beaver. 

Glen Cove was known as ‘‘Mosquito Cove,” not 
from mosquitoes, but in Indian dialect, ‘‘Moscheto” 
meant grassy plain, subject to overflow. 
eautiful Success Pond (near Oyster Bay), 
with its tulip trees and liquid amber mirrored in the 
clear water, Was changed to Lakeville. 
Meadow” and lastly 
Port Jefferson. 

Sagabonack was the “place of the Ground Nut,” 
Indian name for starchy tubers held in the simple 
economy of the natives. 


(Westhampton) was the “Place of 


etchaponack 
pet ae have, been the yellow 


the ane roots’ (which may 
water lily). 4 < eat 

Sabonac (Mastic) was a large ground nut place— 
sometimes called Indian potatoes. 

Mount Sinai—‘‘Old Man’s,’’ frem the fact. that 
an old man kept a small inn. 

Canoe Place—Where Indians walked 
from-Shinnecock Bay to Peconic =<. 
days, John Ogden is said 


for 1600 pounds of 
was a shelter and 


Orient was 


The Indian name for Cold 
“Nachaquatuck,”’ and the name of the harbor ‘““Wau- 
wepex.” At the old tannery most of fhe drum-heads 
used by the patriots in the Revolutionary War were 
tanned. 

Manorville received its name from being inchided 
in the patent of the Manor of St. George in 1691. 

“Hardscrabble” was the early mame of Farming- 
dale. Middleville, between Northport and Commack 
was formerly distinguished by the singular name of 
“Broad and Cheese Hollow.” 

Water Mill received its name from the oldest mill 
on Long Island, erected 1644, at the head of Mill 


Creek. 

“Occabuack"” was early spelling of Aquebogue. A 
remarkable arch:eological discovery was made 
in 1879 and judging from geological changes, remains 
may have been deposited thousands of years before 
and indicate a more powerful race than Indians. 
‘There were also fragments of a temple made of clay. 
The Indians may have wiped out a still earlier race 
who once owned the soil. 

The entire district embraced in Good Ground and 
Pon Quogue was a part of “Lower division of Quogue 
purchase, laid out in 1738.” 


Le 


AUTO ACCIDENTS IN_ 1927 


IN NEW YORK STATE. 


(Data Compiled by Charles A. Harnett, Motor Vehicle Bureau Commissioner.) 


vod’ sory tai 


Bib 


No. of Number of Persons Killed. Number of Persons Injured. : 
Type of Accident. | Acct. 0-4 | 5-14 15-54] 55 & | Not] AN | O-4 | 5-14 : 
; Over.|St't’d| Ages. 


Coll. w. pedestrian.| 41,551 104 | 424 | 376 | 367 | 149 | 41,496] 2,817] 13,551] 16,34 

Coll. with auto... .| 20,211 7 21 | 138 40 43 131,126] 781) 1,72 
oll. w. h’rse-d. veh Meal) . AUN. wes 4 3 Ba 1 10 

Coll. withR.R.train| 209 4 4 70 25 59 2 3 

Goll, with street car) 1,519} 34j..... Sy 5 | 9] 2.3701 \ 24 : 

Coll. w. other veh. .| 1,171) 40)).....)...-- 35 2 3 | 1,409 50! 

Coll. w. fixed object) 2, 3 12 | 140 12 36 465 53 

Coll. with bicycle. .| 1,807) 38)|..... 16 14 4 4 1,829 8 

Non-coll. accident... 1, 7 li | 146 19 50. |. 2,474 66 

Miscellaneous.....) 356) 35)|....-|....- ii 4 20 395, 17 

__Grand Total... 171,891 \2,424|| 125 | 493 | 951 | 481 | 374 | 85,862 3,829] 16,490] 46,638] 6,992) 11,913 
Of the accidents in 1927 there were 41,502 that of way. ‘ 


occurred in daylight, 25,731 at night, 3,993 at dusk, 
665 not stated. 

Of the 92,991 vehicles involved in 1927 in wea 
57,644 were in apparent good condition; 34,04 
accidents were at street intersections, and 30,931 


Motor Vehicle Registrations—As of Aug. 1, 

1928, there were 1,942;037 motor vehicles Seen 2 

in fag Y. sang: ee age 14,212 motorcycles. 
greater New Yor e total regist 

of that date (ot including m ea = 


; Bronx 
were between intersections. 72,409; Brooklyn, 208,127; Manhat aa 448: 
Saturdays brought 12,596 accidents; Sundays, | Quee $ 16; chmon : total city, 
10,797; Fridays, 10,136; Mondays, 10,013. es 614771. 128,006;" “Ricumoss, te ae 


jn 12.499 cases, the motorist did not have right! The motorcycle registration was 6,465. 
MOTOR VEHICLE LAW VIOLATIONS IN MANHATTAN. 


Year. 4 Cases. | Fines. Year. | Cases. | Fines. Year. ; Cases. | Fines. Year. } Cases, x 
1916. .} 8,233 | $89,034|/1919. .| 25,860 495||1922. .| 54,95 82.273 085 
1917. .| 13,907 | 111,839||1920. -| 40,524 | 384,625||1923. . 62/169 doa'733 1oo8 3a 416 
1918...) 13,710 | 138°3011|1921. .! 44,165 | 337,667111924. .! $4,475 | 422,613111927.). 9 11; 


Four thousand; four hundred and forty-four auto- | in New ¥ ee asian 
mobiles valued at Inore than $1,000 each were stoten | furnished CE eee aa ran 
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"FEDERAL (CORPORATION. INCOME TAX IN BIG STATES. 

= = NEW YORE. 

9 saat . Ls acs ri Cc 

tases re. Corporations’ with N et Income, LTS Ne Natens with 
ee es eee eee Ss ed re gh IL eel 


: “Total With Net Gross. 
: Income. | Income. 


- 


.| Number. Dollars. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
914,308, a | 1,122,447,066 22,276,545 223,858,463 f oe) 724,045 
4 55 é 


387/805/679 | 399'206.467 
DATO ATL GAS oh BEE 262'742 | 462'099.295 
198,978,411 606,669,257 
208,770,848 | 1,459,076,708 


31.90.90 42 
Occ 
BREST 
EA WNS 
Gt 
DONA 
= 20+ 
dons] 
Cobo cw. 
ROS 


2 ’ 
891,119,486 | 111,207,111 | 1,633,984,623 
Barts 941,818,944 | 122,361,366 | 1,730,695,667 


ILLINOIS. 
2,145,412 15,014,845 189.184, 120 
13 219,018,819 
278,662,236 


150, 306, 532 


8,300,137,671 | 2,274,661,422 | 44,464,771 
15,974/590,512 | 2/201,153,456 | 394/470/651 
15,945,819,327 | 2)153)317,770 | 807,306,499 
18, 656,719'06 | 2,392/486/064 | 501°467°755 
22,086,479,694 | 1/958;629.723 |~353'192’6R4 
15,668,883, 1,136,363,439 | 168/480;511 
18,557,282,8 1,752; 190,868 | 200/602; 150 
22'735,983,5 2/156,929,895 | 248/108/254 
24/099,803,322 | 2/096,541!720 | 246:109/308 
28,825,904, 2,598,418,524 | 322,979,149 
29,722, 2,770,885,150 | 356,408,976 
CONNECTICUT. 
Dollars. Dolars. Doliars. Dollars. Dollars. ~ 
834,382,109 3,713,384 52,446,991 | 13,042,728 
1,578,754,496 44'742'693 | 104/108,815 | 10,013/997 
1,511,534, 787 65,472,179 | 467,955,823 | 10,782°919 
1/553,856,933 39,037,803 | 217/982/006 | 43/107,499 — 
1,461, 129,326 18,364,729 | 498/359/480'| 591227'354 
739,116,250 7,510,812 | 608,015,533 | 67,583;702 
1,097:494/718 10,532,844 | 327,687,837 | 24'144'33 
1,375,832,546 13,182}836 | 482'077;605 | 37,594'854 
1210;651,018 11,848,127 | 457,406,769 | 36,792°136 
1,578,480,929 ; 14’886,873 | 388)402,692 | 30)543/543. 
1,683;366,517 | _ 12470297378 | 1516451630 | _372'502'638 | 40° 943,399. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
8,35 1,772,712,308 | 467,503,662 | 8,927,594 | 153,413,973 | 28,086,373 
5,023,176,479 | 831,735,324 | 137/224°705 | 325,363,706 | 26:540/035. 
501 | 5,871,704,085 | 614,896,233 | 274/088,286 | 377,740,551 | 67,643/422 
5,826,613,819 | 654,556,714 | 168,931,296 | 495,981,643 | 61'866.252 
142 | 4/874/334'665 | 402/527/511 | 87,847,073 | 2,164,242/312 | 199/140'818 
99 | 3/463,117/234 | 277/810/546 | 46/939'213 | 1,621,932'693 | 2501489'947 
5,328,314.675 | 415,230,727 | 47,813,576 | 1,013,300,705 | 153/696,505 
5,490,963,290 |  462/478,692 | 53,151,343 | 1/192,622/315 | 125,643,432 _ 
4:748'920,203 |  352,209/591 | 40,796,074 | 1,671,263,423 | 173/656.457 
5,436,777,057 | 407,768,963 | 49/269,096 | 1/315,091,096 | 112/722:084 
is 9 5,288,582,559 | _382/931,611 | 48,500.010 | _1:794'801,937 | 146/128'051 _ 
NEW JERSEY 
1,015,845,736 | 245,706,911 | 4,819,514 85,875,061 | 14,598,656 
2193; 440,783 | 256.293.144 | 47'280/680 |  260°604,130 17,573,903 
5,50: 2/270,839,740 191,018,725 | 59,670,460 | 287,836,252 | 41/398'289 
2'945,5231469 | 254'570,015 | 65,332/488 | -507/688.469 | 86/090,439. 
3/418,065,435 | 190,785,595 | 33,301,120 | 531;960,098 | 86,207/453 
2/220,207,819 154)208,750 | 25,934/801 765,604,342 | 89'9701417 
6,89 31058,162.310 | 235,261,473 | 27/150:690 | 482/534/881 | 49/644:019 
3'475.688.944 | 273,897,476 | 31;254,966 | 605,263,192 | 63,746,530 
3,454,552,650 | 260.526.000 | 30,688,913 | 643,030,967 | 59,665,611 
91494 | 3'810,671.490 | 331,624,315 | 39,208,726 | 512/406,389 1326,2 
10; 4:105,186.099 | __ 342/090,109 |_42'830,414 |__701,614,746 | 67,550,666_ 
544 | 
1569 


rie Be et 


145, ree os 
357, pe 093 


136 Boa" 873 


141, 187,284 
159 686, 695, 


805,918,009 


7332) 2,744,832, 
13360 08 a35 501 781.956 | 116,558,602 | 2,238,434,125 


MICHIGAN. 
1,180,450,526 375,253,744 7,362,945 84,176,870 


092 j 
137 Meat 
60,72 049, 
Bero40, 13 89,868 p23 624,917,342 
» 612 97,2 1995, 
Ga Heet e eres 2/283 | 88,183,330 | 671,640,771 
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MAYORS OF THE CITY OF NE 


W_YORK. 


ee epaens 


MAYors. Terms MAYORS. Terms. ; Terms. 
illett... 1665 34 | Johannes Jansen. . 1725-1726|| 67 | William V. Brady .|1847-1848 
2 Thomas Delavail, 1666 35 | Robert Lurting. ..|1726-1735 G8 |W. F. Havemeyer. sea oey 
3 |Thomas Willett. .- 667 36 | Paul Richard.... .|1735-1739 69 |Caleb S Wwoodnul 1849-185 
4 Steenwyck....- 1668-1670|| 37 | John Cruger, Sr... 1739-1744|| 70° JAoC. sland. . .|1851-1853 : 
(6 i 167 38 | Stephen Bayard... 1744-1747|| 7% |J. A. W! ervelt; ;.}1853-1855 dj 
nGe: 1672 39 | Edward Holland. . 1747-1757|| 72 |Fernando Wi ws -}1855-1858 i 
7 1673 40 | John Cruger, Jr... |1757-1766 73 |Daniel F. Tiemann 1858-1860 
8 1675 41 | Whitehead Hicks. . 1766-1776|| 74 |Fernando ¥ 1860-1862 
~9 1676 42 |D.Matthews, Tory 1776-1784|| 75 |George Opdyke 1862-1864 « 
10 1677 43 | James Duane... .* 1784-1789|| 76 |C. G, Gunther... 1864-1866 ‘ 
AL 1678 44 ‘| Richard Varick. - . 1789-1801]; 77 |John T. Ho 1866-1868 | 
12 1679 45 | Edward Livingston|1801-1 78 |T. Coman Egos 1868 
13,4 William Dyre 1680-1681|| .46. | De Witt Clinton. . 1803-1807|| 79 |A. Oakey Hall.... 1869-1872 
, 14 {C, Steenwyck..... 1682-1683|| 47 | Marinus Willett... 1807-1808]| 80. |W. F. Havemeyer- 1873-1874 
‘45 (Gabriel Minville. . 168 48 |De Witt Clinton. .|1808-1810 81 |S.B.H.Vance(Act.) 1874 
16. [Nicholas Bayard... 68 49 \Jacob Radcliff... .}1810-1811 $2 |Wm. H. Wickham. 1875-1876 
17 |S. van Cortlandt. . 1686-1687|| 50 | De Witt Clinton. . 1811-1815|| 83 }Smith Ely.....-.+ 1877-1870 
18 1689-1690|| 51 | John Ferguson... - 815 84 |Edward Cooper... 9-1 
19 169 52 | Jacob Radcliff. ...|1815-1818}| 85 William R. Grace..{1881-1882 
20 53 |C. D. Colden..... 1818-1821|| 86 |Franklin Edson... 1883-1884 
21 54 | Stephen Allen..... 1821-1824|| 87 | William R. Grace.. 1885-1 
22 55 | William Pauiding.. 1825-1826|| 88 |Abram S. Hewitt... 1887-1 
23 56 | Philip Hone...... 1826-1827|} 89 |Hugh J. Grant.... 1889-1892 
24 57 | William Paulding. .|1827-1829 90 |Thomas F. Gilroy. 1893-1894 
25 58 | Walter Bowne.... 1829-1833|| 91 |William L. Strong. 1895-1897 
26 59 | Gideon Lee.....-- 1833-1834]| 92 |*R. A, Van Wyck 1898-1901 
27 60 |C. W. Lawrence.. .|1834-1837 93 |Seth Low.-...-.- 2-1903 
28 Wilson. . 61 | Aaron Clark..... .|1837-1839}| 94 |G. B. McCieHan 1$09 
99 |J. van Cortlandt. . 1710-1711|| 62 |Isaac L. Varian... 1839-1841|| 95 | William J. Gaynor. 1910-1913 
30 |Caleb Heathcote. .|171 1-1714|| 63 | Robert H. Morris. 1841-1844|| 96 |Ardolph L. Ktine. . 1913 
31 |John Johnson..... 1714-1719|| 64 | James Harper..... 1844-1845|| 97 |John P. Mitchel... 1914-1917 
32 |J. 1719-1720|| 65 |W. F. Havemeyer. 1845-1846|| 98 |John F. Hylan... 1918-1925 — 
33 lRopert Walters.. '1720-1725!' 66 ' Andrew H. Mickle'1846-18471' 9 'James J. Wakker... 1926- 


* Robert A. Van Wyck was the first mayor of | part of New York ipa juss north of the Harlem 


Greater New York, formed by the consolidation of the 
several counties into five boroughs of a united 
inunicipality, effective Jan. 1, 1898. 

New York County became Manhattan Borough. 
Kings County became Brooklyn Borough; 


and that | merged into a common Board of 


ee 


~“ 


The first City Hall was the Stadt Huys, situated 

é at No. 73 Pearl St. It was a great stone building, 

erected In 1642 by Director General Kieft at the 

West India Company’s expense, used first as a 
warehouse and tavern. 

In 1653. when the Burgher government Was 
established, the tavern was converted into the 
Stadt Huys, or City Hall. 

The second City Hall stood on the northeast 


es. 
ird and present 
City Hall 


Sept. , 20, 

outskirts of the elty. The plans were by Macomb & 

wae a The corner-stone had been laid on May 
rhe edifice is a beautiful structure in the style 

of the Italian Renaissance, 216 fect long by 105 

feet deep. 

The south front and sides are of Stockbridge’ 
(Mass.) marble, but the rear was built of brown- 
stone (painted white in 1900). 

he city government first met in the new City 
Hall, July 4, 1810, while it was yet uncompleted, 
the finishing touches not having been put on until 
1812. The total cost was almost $500,000. ‘The 
clock was installed in 1828, and the cupola was 
finished in 1830, but was burned in 1858, and rebuilt. 

Besides the executive offices of the Mayor, 


THE NEW YORK CITY HALL. 


Chamber of the Board of Aldermen, and the old 
building contains 


on account of its collection of portraits of 
and other distinguished citizens. 
In the Governor's Room may 


also be seen the 
chair in which Washing 


ton was inaugurated first. 
President of the United States; the desk on which 
he penned his first message to Congress; several 
of the chairs used by the First Congress, brought 
from Federal Hall (second City Hall), before men- 
tioned; a portrait. of Washington woven in silk; 
a bust of Henry Clay; the battle flags of the First 
New York Regiment. 

Among the historic associations of City Hall @ 
Park was the reading of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the American Army there assembled 
July 9, 1776—au event commemorated by’a tablet 
on the south front. of the_ building. 

On Monday, Aug. 16, 1824, when William Pauld- 
ing (nephew of Andre’s captor) was Mayor, Lafayette — 
was received by the corporation with distinguished 
honors. After a brilliant military reception_at the 
Battery and some ceremonies at Castle Garden, 
Lafayette was escorted to the City Hall. 

During the yisit_of Albert Edward (then Prince 
of Wales, and late King of England) to this country 
in 1860 he was received at the City Hall. 

A ceremony of public importance there was the 
formal commencement of the work on the under- 
ground rapid transit by the excavation of the first 
earth at the foot of the City Hall steps by Mayor 
Van Wyck, March 24 


Jara 


“. 
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In more recent years, the Prince of Wales, the 
King and Queen of Belgium, Marshal Joftre of 
France, Gen. Pershing, Col. Charles A. Lindbergh; 
the Bremen's Europe-to-Canada fliers, and m: 

other notables have been received at the City Fail. 


THE FLAG OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


‘In the year 1915 the Mayor appointed a com- 
mittee to commemorate the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the installation of the first 
Mayor and Board of Aldermen of the City of New 
York on June 24, 1665. 

‘At that time the official city flag was adopted. 

This flag really tells the story of the origin and 
early history of the eity—founded by the Dutch in 
1626. as ‘‘New Amsterdam.” It was renamed New 
York in 1664 and a year later, on June 24, 1665, the 
municipal government was formally transferred to 
the Mayor and Board of Aldermen of the City of 
New York, as successors in office of the Burgo- 
masters and Schepens of the City of New Amsterdam. 


The colors in the flag are Duteh—blue, white and 
orange—the same which floa’ over the Island of — 
Manhattan more than 300 years ago. The colors. 
are exact, a pure indigo blue in use in 1626, and the 
distinctive color of the Prince of eters 4 : at 
representing the reign 

is a spread eagle, 


‘ie - ae 


of regulations governing the admission 
‘persons into the Civil Service of the City of New 
ork. Information may also be had by applying to 
. Secretary of the Municipal Civil Service Com- 
on, Municipal Building, 14th floor. 
_ Under the White Civil Service Law, Chapter 370, 
- of,1899, April 19, the rules apply to all positions 
_ in the service of the City of New York except officers 
-_ elected by the people, all legislative officers and em- 
ployees, heads of any department, or superintendents, 
G ncipals, or teachers in a public school, academy, 
r college. This,requires ‘‘examinations, wherever 
practizable, to ascertain the fitness of applicants for 
appointment to the Civil Service of said city.” The 
Constitution requires that these examinations shall 
_ be competitive, “‘so far as practicable.” 
There are approximately 55,000 permanent em- 
ployees in the city service, exclusive of the teaching 
force of the Department of Education. 
_ _ The entire Administration of the City of New 
York is divided into two general services; namely 
_ the Unclassified Service and the Classified Service. 
_ The Unclassified Service includes all elective officers; 
the officers and employees of the Board of Aldermen; 
members of the Board of Elections; the head, or 
h gs, of any department of the City Government; 
: or any person appointed by name in any statute. 
: The Classified Service includes all positions not 
in the Unelassified Service. 
The Classified Service is divided into four classes; 
D ely: 
Exempt Class—The Exempt Class includes the 
deputies of principal executive officers authorized 
by law to act generally for and in place of their 
principals: one secretary of each officer, board, and 
“commission authorized by law to appoint a secre- 
tary; one clerk and one deputy clerk, if authorizea 
by law, of each court, and one clerk of each elective 
udicial officer. In addition thereto there may be 
included in the Exempt Class all other subordinate 
- offices for the filling of which competitive or non- 
competitive examination may be found to be not 
a ¥ ica 


e. 
-Com petitive Class—lIncludes all those po- 
ns of a minor nature, in the city institutions or 
rhere, that it is not practicable to fill through 
titive examination. 
‘Labor Class—Includes all unskilled laborers 
nd such skilled laborers as are not included in 
ne competitive or non-competitive classes. 
_. Gompetitive Class—Includes all positions in 
the C ified. Service (excepting those in_ the 
h Non-Competitive or the Labor Class) 
ich it is practicable to determine the merit 
ness of the applicant by competitive exami- 


0 


n. 

Vacancies in the Exempt Class may be filled with- 
out examination, appointments being made by the 
ayor or other official having jurisdiction over the 
Ces ent where the vacancy exists. 

Positions in the Non-Competitive Class are 
f ‘as a result of the examinations held by the 
arfment where the person_is to be employed. 
ing Applications for Positions in Com- 
itive Class—Applications for positions in the 
s competitive Class will be issued and received only 
for the position or positions advertised, and only 


, Board of. 

mmission. 

ors, Board of. New York. 

and Allied Hos-|Correction, Dept oi. 

i Fae ul $s Coure City Magistrate 
. T- . 
ae Court, Municipal. 


The following municipal departments and offices come under jurisdiction of Civil Service rules: — 

City Record, Supervisor 
of the. 

Civil Service Commission.|Hunter College. 


1 of the City of|Law Dept. 
mee ¥ Licenses, Dept. of. 


Fire Dept. 
Health Dept. 


Normal College. 
‘Parks, Dept. of. 
Parole Commission. 


Court of Special Sessions. Ha reel Leese 


Wer Docksand Ferries, Dept. of. 


during the period specified by the commission: in 
such advertisement. Advertisements for the various 
examinations appear in the prominent daily papers 
and in the City Record. The City Record is on file in 
the reading room of any of the city libraries.) — 
All applications for an examination must be:on 
a prescribed form addressed to the ‘‘Secretary of 
the Municipal Civil Service Commission.” ~When 
an examination is advertised application _ blanks 
may be obtained at the office of the commission, 


Room 1400. wots 
Application blanks will be mailed upon request 
provided a self-addressed stamped envelope or # 

sufficient postage is inclosed to cover the malling. 
The commission will not guarantee the ‘delivery . 
of the same. Postage on applications iorwarded — 
by mail must be fully prepaid. . “tao. ; 
Applicants must be citizens of the United = — 
States and residents of the State of New -York. © » 
The requirement as to residence may be waived by. 
the commission, but only with the proviso that ap- 
plicants become residents of the State of New, York 
prior to the date of their appointment. — 
Applicants for patrolmen must have resided — 
within the State of New York at least one (1) year 
prior to the date of appointment. = Sar Sel 
The prescribed application form filled out in the 
applicant's handwriting sets forth the following: = = = 
The applicant's name, age, residence, statement  — 
regarding citizenship or naturalization, statement — 
regarding arrests or previous service in a City — 
Department, if any, and also the certificate for 
citizens whose residences or places of business are | 
within the City of New York. 
In examinations for positions requiring previous 
experience, applicants must fill in and file with their 
application an experience paper. In some examina~ 
tions where experience is a qualifying ‘subject, 
applicants receiving less than the minimun passing 
mark in this paper are barred from the remainder 
of the examination. 
Applications for positions in the Labor Class 
are issued and received continually. 4 
Applicants for all positions in the Competitive 
and the Labor Classes are required to take a medical 
and physical examination. y 
Applicants for Labor Class positions that require 
previous training or experience must take an oral, 
or practical test; no written examination is given 
to applicants. 


CONDUCT OF EXAMINATIONS. 


Applicants shall be admitted to examination 
upon the production of the official notification to 
appear for that purpose. 

All paper upon which examinations are to be 
written shall be furnished to the applicants by the 
examining board and shall bear some suitable 
official indorsement, stamp, or mark, for the purpose 
of identifying the same. 1 yet 

All examinations shall be in writing, except such 
as refer to expertness or physical qualities, and 
except as herein otherwise provided. 

The sheets of questions shall be numbered and 
shall be given out in the order of their numbers, 
each, after the first, being given only when the 
competitor has returned to the examiners the last 
sheet given to In general, no examination 
shall extend beyond five hours without intermission. 
and no questions given out at any session, to any 
candidate, shall be allowed to be answered at 
another session. 

The time allowed for completing the examination 
shall be announced before the first paper is given 


out, 


: 
; 
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Purchase, Dept. of. 
Revision of Assessments, 
Board of. 

Sinking Fund Commission, 
Standards and Appeals, 
Board of. ; 
Street Cleaning, Dept. of. 
Taxes and Assessm’ts, 

Dept. of. - 
Tenement House Dept. ] 
ene Commis- : 

on. _ 
Water Supply, Gas, and 
Electricity, Dept. of. 
and Measures. 


Examining 


ect to competitive examination. 
inch, from 5 ft. 7 in. to 5 ft. 6 in. 


- 


.Borough President of Brookly 


Borough President of Richmond 
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CHIEF EXECUTIVE AND ADMINIS 


— 


Name. 


Mayor 
Comptroller 


President Board of Aldermen. ... 
Borough President of Manhattan 
Borough President of Bronx..... 
Borough: President ot QueENS. .e6084- 


orough; President ob se 

“Phevabove officials comprise the Board of Hsti- 
tate and Apportionment, which, under the Home 
Rule Act of 1924, is also the Upper Branch of the 
Municipal Assembly. 


_. |James J. Walker 
.|Charles W. Berry....-.- 


year, constitute the Lower 
Assembly. 


New York City—Governing Officials. 
t of the City of New ork. — 


TRATIVE OFFICIALS. 


The Board of Alderm 


The members, who sefve- two years, 


and who were elected in 1927, are as follows: 


THE BOARD OF ALDERMEN. 


DISTRICT. Name Polit 
Manhat.: 1|M. F. Tanahey .| Dem. 
DOT «de M. Graubard...| Dem. 
Dawn «ole iH. J. Sullivan Dem 
A episeisiete « M. W. Stand Dem 
Bo oe .|C. A. MeManusi Dem 
Te ARS 2 EF, J. Dotzler Rep. 
fen ee cae W. F. Hagan...) Dem 
[ie Reso tan iL. Dem 


J. Wronker .. 


DO ss isivias s ‘|p. T. Kelly... .| Dem 
21 c . C. Hawkins .| Rep. 
ES cera’. J. B. Henrich....' Dem 


member, 

Board of 
votes), F 
New York and Queens Public Libraries. 


DUTIES OF THE MAYOR. 


The Mayor is elected for four years, and is 
Chairman, ex-cfficio, of the Armory Board, the 
Municipal Art Commission, the Banking Commis- 
sion, the Board of City Record, the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment (three votes), the 
Municipal Assembly, Sinking Fund Commission. 

He is a member, ex-officio, of the Charter Re- 
vision Commission and of the Boards of Managers 
or Trustees of the American Museum of Natural 
History, the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, the Brooklyn Public Library, the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, the New York Public 
Library, the New York Botanical Garden, the 
New York Zoological Society, and the Queens 
Borough Public Library. 

The Mayor is removable by the Governor only 
on charges after a hearing. In case of his death, 
resignation or removal, the order of succession 
(pending next general election in November of 
that year) is: President _of the Board of Aldermen, 
Vice Chairman of the Board ot Aldermen, Chair- 
man Finance Committee Board of Aldermen. 


DUTIES OF THE COMPTROLLER. 


The City Comptroller is the financial adminis- 
trator of the city, and is, ex-officio, a member of 


BOROUGH 
(City Hall, Manhattan; 
Manhattan—President of the Borough—Julius 
Miller; Commissioner of Public Works—Joseph 
Johnson; Assistant Commissioner of Public _Works— 
James J. Hagan; Secretary of the Borough—Eugene F. 
MecLatighlin; Asststant to the President—Samuel Wein- 
traub; Chief Engineer—Clifford _M. Pinckney, 
Supt. Public Buildings and Offices—Frank H. Hines; 
Supt. of Buildings—Charles Brady; Secretary, Bur. 
of Buildings—Louis Frank. 
Bronx—President of the Borough—Henry Bruek- 
ner; Commissioner of Public Works—William J. 


Flynn; Secretary of the Borough—Wm. J. McKeown. | Lynch; Commtssioner of Public Works Davids made, 


the Armory Board, the Banking Commission, the 
Charter Revision Commission, the Board of City 
Record, the Board of Estimate and Arporiqaseae 
(three votes), Municipal Assembly, e Board of 
Trustees of Hunter College, the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Board, Chairman Board of Revision of 
Assessments, the Sinking Fund Commission, and 
“1 ee i ~~ the oe Museum of Natural 

istory, e etropolitan useum of Art, d 
the Public Libraries. oes 

The Comptroller is removable by the Governor 
on charges after a hearing. His successor, a 
pointed by the Mayor, serves until the end of the 
year, a new successor ng meantime voted for. 

DUTIES OF PRES. B'D OF ALDERMEN. 

The President of the Board of en is 
elected for four years, and is a member, &r-officto, 
of the Armory Board, the Board’ of Wstimiate and 
a eriee ef 5 ne Baking) the Rs Ae 

3 nking Fun ommission, and the 
New York and Queens Public Libraries.” . 

He is removable by the Governor on cbarges 
after a hearing. The order of succession is Vice 
Chairman, Chairman of the Finance Cemmittee. 

B’D OF ESTIMATE & APPORTIONMENT. 

Headquarters—Municipal Building. Consists of 
Mayor, with three votes; Comptroller, three votes; 
Pres, Board of Aldermen, three votes; Pres, Borough 
of Manhattan, two votes; Pres. Borough of Brox 
we two votes; Presidents Boroughs of Bronx, 

ween Ea erg rhs one vote each. 

e Board of Estimate prepares the yearly el 
budget for the Board of Aldermen, nah, van 
reduce but not increase the budget. 
of Estimate bas power to ee franchises and 
also to issue bonds for public improvements. 

The Board is also constituted, under the Home 
Rule Act, as Upper Branch Municipal Assembly. 


OFFICERS. 
others, Borough Halls.) 

Brooklyn—President of the Borough—James J. 
A See ae, of Public Works—Henry Hes- 
terberg; Secretary of the Borough— Ane nard 
Ward; Supt. of Buildings—Albert E. ae Supt 


of Highways—Jas..J. Heffernan; Chief Hngtneer 
Highways—Jacob Schmidt. 2 rae 


Crueens— President of the 


Harvey; Commissioner of Public ‘Works —Micneel J. : 


Shugrue; Borough Secretary—Joseph Flanagan. — 
Richmond—Pr of the eee 


dt. 


Simba 


aaa 


ma * 


pele eimge tye ets Pei dea 


ee ee eee 


The Board — 


‘ 


; 
. 
‘ 


; 


a 
Clerk- 


A Charles. W. Be’ ,000). 
“on eee Gd ancan Mectmala ($10,500) ; 


New York City—Municipal Officers. 
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DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS OF THE CITY GOVERNMENT. 


Accounts—Commissioner, James A. Higgins 
($10,000). Deputies ($7,000 each)—Edward H. 
Hayes (C,. P. A.); Edward F. Bennett; ap: ointed 


by the Mayor; force consists of several deputies 
and force of accountants. The duty of the bureau 
is to investigate the various departments and 


bureaus. 
Budget—Director of. 
Dtrector—Charles L. Kohler ($12,000). 
Civil Service Commission. 
(Municipal Building, Manhattan.) 


President—Abr. Kaplan ($8,500). Commissioners 
($7,500 each)—John J eller and Ferdinand 


. Morton. Seeretary—Martin A. Healy. Assistant 


etary, Joseph FE. McDonald. Director of Exami- 
. hee C. Murray, Chief Clerk—George H. 


ae ee ent of. 
{Municipal Building, Manhattan.) 

Commisstoner—Richard C. Patterson, Jr. ($10,000) 
lst Deputy Commissioner—Robert L. Tudor ($7,000) ; 
2d Deputy Commissioner—Isaac Goldberg ($6,500). 
And a force of aids. 


Manha n— City Prison (Tombs) is at Centre 
and F m Sts. The Penitentiary and Work- 
house are Welfare Island, East River. The 


Muntcipat Farm is on Riker’s Island, Upper East 


River. The Reformatory Prison is on Hart's Island. 
District Prisons—Office, 317 W. 53d St.; Jefferson 
Market, 19th St. and 6th Ave. 


Brooklyn—Cily Prison is at No. 149 Ashland St. 

Queens—City Prison is in rear of the Court 
House, Long island City. 

New Hampton Farms (N. Y. C.- Reformatory) 
is at New Hampton, Orange County, N. Y. 

Women’s Farm Colony is at Greycourt, New York. 

Docks—Department of. 
(Pier A, North River.) 

The Commisstoner, Michael Cosgrove ($10,000), 
is appointed by the Mayor. Director of the Port— 
John M. Emery. 

Education—Department of. 
(Manhattan, Park Ave. and 59th St., Regent 8000; 
Brooklyn, 131 Livirgston St., Main 5580) 

. J. Ryan of Queens. Vice Prest- 
tern, Manhattan. Other members of 
. Margaret McAleenan, Manhattan; 
Wi J. Weber, Bronx; Christopher C. Mollen- 
haver, eee rae Somers, Brooklyn; Ralph R. McKee, 
ot ary—Jos. Miller, jr. ($12,500). Assistant 
Secretary—Chas. Herr ($7,500). Supt. of School 


Pr 
dext—-M. 8. 
the 


Builaings— Walter G. Martin ($25,0C0). Supt. of 
“School Patrick Jones ($12,000). Supt. of 
J. O'Shea ($20,000). | Auditor— 


Schools— 

Fred’k DB. Chambers ($12,500). Deputy Auditors— 
James I, , Gustav L. Graef, John B. Payne, 
wil Charles Gilman (37,500). 

~~ The of Education consists of seven members 
appointed for seven years each by the Mayor, and 


removable py ine Ce dey on charges after a hearing. 
serv out pay. 
The re are fifty-four Local School Boards, with 


fn each, serving five years each (no 
sa » and pointed by the respective Borough 
5 g ey look after the schools in a de 
tailed way, subject to the Board of Education. 
The Board of Superintendents consists of the 
Superintendent of Schools and a number of Asso- 
‘ciate Superi ndents. 
'_ The intendent of Schools is the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the Department of Education. 
“He and his associates are appointed for six years 
by the Board of Education. 
Elections—Board of. 
“(General Manhattan, Municipal Building; 
roan Pr East 149th St.; Brooklyn, Rm. 600, 
- Municizal Building; Queens, 10 Court Square, 
- LL. & City; Richmond, Borough Hall, New 
Brighton. : 
Tes: John R. Voorhis. Other  members— 
3. Hahn, Secretary; Moses J. Wafer, Jacob 
ston. Members’ salary, each, $8,000. Chief 
3, Howatd Cohen. Dep. Chief Clerk—George 


Ww. ; 
members of the Board of Flections are 
Bianiated for two years by the Board of Alaermen. 
It is, by law, a bi-partisan body. 
Estimate and Apportionment—Board of 
Headquarters—Municipal  Buildi Secretary— 


Iding. 
- Peter J. McGowan. Acting Chief Engincer—Herman 
H. Smi 


rtment of. 


br Finance—De n 
Building 


Freadquarters—M unicip: ($25,000) 


City. Collector—Wm. - P 
‘ ren of City Collections, Taxes, Assessments, and 
Arrears, and-. 


‘Municipal Building; Bronx, 177th St. and Arthur 


Ave.; Brooklyn, Municipal Building, Brooklyn; 
Queens, 5 Court Square, L. I. City! i 
Sue ree St. George. eae 
e Clty amberlain, Edward J. Flynn, Muni- 
cipal Building ($12,000), is appointed by the Mayor. 
The City Chamberlain is, ez-officto, a member 
of the Banking and Sinking Fund Commissions. 


Fire Department. 

(Manhattan, Munic. Bldg.; Brooklyn, 365 Jay St.) 
Commissioner, John J. Dorman, appointed” b 1 
Mayor ($10.000). sy aby the 
Deputy Fire Commissioners, Joseph M. Hannon 
Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond; Charles W. 
Jannicky, Brooklyn and Queens, Chief—John Kenlon. 
raha ye ace and Speers, as Davin. 

hief (Fire arshal—Thomas P. Bro . De, 
Fire Marshal—Jobn P. Prial. ee Hu 


Health—Department of, 

(Manhattan, 505 Pearl St., general headquarters; 

Bronx, 464 Tremont Ave.; Brooklyn, Wil- 
loughby and Fleet Sts.; Queens, 440 Fulton St., 
oie. Richmond, Terminal Bldg., St. George, 
=e © 

Commissioner, appointed by the Mayor, Dr 
Shirley W. Wynne ($10,000). Deputy Commissioner: 
—Dr. Herman T. Peck ($7,000). Deputy and 
Sqnitary Superintendent—Dr. W. H. Pound ($6,500). 
Secretary to the Department—Bernard F. Plunkett 
($6,000). Acting Director Bureau Food and Drugs— 
Andrew Reitwiesner ($5,500). 

, The Board cf Health consists of the Commis- 
sioner of Health (Chairman), the Police Com- 
missioner, and a physician appointed by the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment. It has a Sanitary 
Code of its own making, to which the city is subject, 
as regards foods, drugs, noisez, occupations, ete. 


Law Department. 

_ (Manhattan, Municipal Building; Brooklyn, Muni- 
cipal Building; Queens, Municipal Building). Cor- 
poration Counsel—George P. Nicholson ($15,000). 
Secretary—Joseph H. Johnston ($7,250). Chief 
Clerk—Jobn H. Greener ($7,000). There are as- 
sistant corporation counsel in charge of each borough 


Marriage License Bureau, 


(Municipal Building in Manhattan and Borough 
Halls in other Boroughs.) 


Parole Commission, 
(Municipal Building, Manhattan.) 
Chairman—John C. Maher ($8,500). Afembers—~ 
Rose M. Reese and Harry Stackel. The ez-officto 
members are the Commissioner of Correction and 
the Police Commissioner. Secretary—T. R. Min- 
nick. Chief Parole Officer—Jas. J. Flynn, 


Parks—Department of. 

(Manhattan, Arsenal Bldg., Central Park, Brooklyn; 
Litchfield Mansion, Prospect Park; Bronx, 
Zbrowski Mansion, Claremont Park; Queens, The 
Overlook, Forest Park, Richmond Hill; Richmond, 
Borough Hall, St. George.) 

The President vf the Board and Commissioner for 
Manhattan, Walter R. Herrick, and the commis- 
sioners for each borough are appointed by the Mayor. 
Secretary to the Board—Willis Holly. 

Plant and Structures—Department of. 

(Offices: Manhattan, Municipal Building.) (Former- 
ly the Department of Bridges.) 

Commissioner, appointed by the Mayor, Albert 
Goldman ($10,000). Deputies—Thos. A. Dempsey, 
John Mara and Martin J. Healy (($7,000 each). 
Executive Officer—Francis J. Ryan ($6,250). Chtef 
Engineer—Hdw. A. Byrne ($16,0U0). Cnief Engineer 
of Fer’ies—Calvin T. Crocker ($9,500); Secretary io 
Department—Robert H. Hibbard ($6,250). 

Police Department. 

(Manhattan, 240 Centre St.; Brooklyn, 485 Bergen 
St.: Queens, 9ist Ave. and 168th St., Jamaica; 
Bronx, 1925 genre he Richmond, 78 Rich- 
mond Terrace, St. George. 

The Commissioner of Police ($10,000)—Joseph A. 
Warren. Deputies—Philip D. Hoyt, Felix A. Mul- 
doon, John A. Leach. Nelson Ruttenberg, Joseph J. 
Boag. Commissioner is appointed by the Mayor, 
Chief Inspector—W. J. Lahey. Chief Clerk—Grant 
Crabtree. 

Public Service Commission—(815,000 Each). 

(120 Broadway, Manhattan.) 

This is a Dart ot the Fae en le ee City 

overnment and is put here for refer 

2 Chairman—William A. Prendergast ($15,000); 

William R. Pooley, George R. Lunn, George R. Van 

Namee, and Neal’ Brewster. Secretary—Francis 5. 

Roberts, Albany ($6,500). Counsel—Charles G. 

Blakeslee ($15,000). Chief Hngineer—C, R. Vanne- 

man. Albany ($9,000). 


* 
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= - Purchase—Department of. 
7 Commissioner—Peter J. Dooling ($12,000); Deputy 
 Commissioner—James P. Donohue. Secretary— 
Bedford Allison. : . 303 
- Public Service Commission— ($25,000 Each) 
_ Metropolitan Division (Transit Commission) _ 
“279 Madison Avenue, Manhattan.) ; 
- Chairman—Vacant, Leon G. Godley, Chas. ©, 
Lockwood. Secretary—James B. Walker (3,500) - 
Chief Engineer—William C. Lancaster. Consulting 
- Engineer—Daniel L. Turner. Counsel—Clarence M. 


2) a Lewis” , v 

: Public Welfare—Department of. 
(Manbattan and Bronx, Municipal Building, Man- 
5  hattan; Brooklyn and Queens, 327 Schermerhorn 
or St... Brooklyn; Richmond, Borough ‘Hall, - St. 


— Geokge.)  - 
. Commissioner—Bird S. Coler ($10,000). is ap- 
_- pointed“by the Mayor. Secretary —1. James Brody. 
“Standards and Appeals—Board of. 
ar (Manhattan, Municipal Building.) 
Chairman—William E. Walsh ($12,500). Other 
 Commissioners—Henry L. Connell, James P. Holland, 
John Guilfoyle, and Fire Chief John Kenlon Secre- 
tary William J. O'Gorman. 
a= Taxes and Assessments—Department of. 
Manhattan, Municipal Building; Bronx, Tremont 
and Arthur Aves.; Brooklyn, 503 Fulton St.; 
Queens, Court Square, Long Island City; Rich- 
- ‘mond, Borough Hail.) 
The  Board—Henry M. Goldfogie, President 
- ($12,000). . Cammissioners— Richard H. Williams, 
_ Thomas Kenny, Earl H. Miller, George Henry 
Payne, James J. Sexton and Lewis M. Swasey 
($9,000 each). Secretary—Isidor Greenbaum. 


Street Cleaning—Department of. 


(Manhattan, Municipal Building; Bronx, 501 E. 
161st St.; Brooklyn, Municipal Building. 


(Manhattan and Richmond, Municipal But 
“Bronx, E. ‘fremont and Arthur -Aves.; Brook 
and Queens, Municipal Building, Court Str 
Brooklyn. — Kee ; pt Yop ates 9 
Commissioner—Waiter C. Martin ($10,000), is a 

pointed by the Mayor. on Ee eae 

Transportation—Board of : 

(49 Lafayette St., Manhattan; World 5481). | 
The Board consists of three members appointe © 

by the Mayor. First terms ar . 

six years respectively. 

years. The chairman is so designa’ 

Members must be residents of 

Removable by the J 

hearing. Vacancies filled for unexpired term 

Salary $15,000. . 
Chairman—Johnn H. Delaney, Commis. 

Daniel L- Ryan: Frank X. Sullivan. 

Francis J. Sinnott. Counsel— William 

Chief Engineer—Robert Ridgway. 

Water Supply—Board of. ‘4 
(Municipal Building, Manhattan.) 
President—George J. Gillespie ($12,000). 4 
members ($12,000 each)—P. F. Donehue, WwW. 

Delaney. Secretary—Benjamipv F. Eingigler. 

Engineer—Thaddeus Merriman. ~Consuiting 

neer—J. Waldo Smith. 3 

Water Supply, Gas and Electricity—Dept. of. — 

(Manhattan, Municipal Building: Bronx, Trem: 
and Arthur Aves.; Brooklyn, Municipal Bldg.; 

Queens, Anable St., L. 1. City; Richmond, Berough 


Hall.) - 
Commisstoner—Jonn J. Dietz ($10,000), ‘ap- <4 
pointed by the Mayor. aa 


. 5 


pal COUNTY OFFICES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. | 


County Register. be 

(Manhattan, Hall of Records; Bronx, Trem 
and Arthur Avenues; Brooklyn, Hall of Re 
Richmond, New County Court House, St. Ge 


S$. TID . 
New York County—Annie Mathews, D. ($1 
Geo : ; at, 000). Chief Deputy Register— re eS 
“New York County—William T. Collins, D. | ($5,600). pew DP let niclinet te McCari 
($5,500). Assistant Deputy Register—Martin Ho 
man ($3,500). Secretary—Josephine Flynn ($3,60 
Chief Clerk-—Charles W. Schluter- $4,000). Mo 
gage Tax Bureau—Special Deputy ister, 
‘Or cad Gs eu ALES el, i 
“Queens County—Edw. W. Cox, D. : ronx County—Louls A. offel, D. ($10,00 
M i ($10,000) Chief Deputy_ Regts -Thos. A. eden < a 
bk Glerkerahope. B rater Pes pee 
ngs uty—Jas. A. McQua D. ($1 
Queens County—Peter J. MeGarry, D. ($10, 000) 
Ebant Sheriff. < 
attan, Hall of Records; Bronx, 1 Art] nui 
Avenue; Brooklyn, 387 Fulton See wat 
Court House, Long Island City; Richmond, Co1 
House, New Brighton.) ee ae 
New York County—Charles W. Culkin, 


ate 
: 5 bye : County Clerk. 
es (Manhattan, County Court House, Court House 
Square; Bronx, 16ist Street and Third Avenue; 
_ Brooklyn, Hall of Records; Queens, 364 Fulton 
Street, Jamaica; Richmond, Court House, St. 


. District Attorney. 

Js! Fe (One in each county: Manhattan, 137 Centre St.; 
Bronx; Arthur and Tremont Avcnues; Brooklyn. 

66 Court Street; Queens, Court House, Long Islan 

Citys Richmond, Borough Hall, St. George.) 


Meter > | York County—Joab H. Banton, D. 
Go, RAE EO, eee | 

7 h ssi . Chief Clerk—Tere : t ; oe 1 
: | Maiceewer (87,000). rence att County—Lester W. Patterson, — 


Kings Gounty—Herman M. - berg, 

($15,000) : a eg gne > 

teens County—Jos. J. Quinn, D. ($10,000). 
hicnmons Late Wilton s. ey 


Bronx County—Jobhn B. McGeehan, D. ($20,000). 
‘ Kings County—Chas. J. Dodd, D. ($20,000). 
i (g99.000). County—Richard §. Newcombe, 
Richmond County—Albert C. Fach ($7,500). 
A ae Jurors—Commissioner of, 
anhattan, Hall of Records; Bronx, 19 
Avenue; Brooklyn, 6385 Fulton Beek ieacenns 
Court House, Long Island City; Richmond, New 
panty Most ern St. George.) 
ew Yor ounty—Frederick O’Byrne ($8,000). 
Bronx County—John A. Pachler (Acting) (33-000): and Jas. A 
Kings County—Thos. J. Drennan ($7,000). Queens | (315 000) ‘ 
$9,000). 


County—William_ B. Hazelwood (36,000). Rich- 
mond County—E. 1. Miller ($6,000). Bronx County—George M. 8. Schulz ($22, 
Howe ($4,450). ‘Ci 


rn Public Administrator, 


- . (Manbattan, Hall of Records; B 
Avenue; Brooklyn, 504 aie Ret ee te ee 
90-34 61st St., Jamaica; Richmond, Hugot Bldg., 


Sale porte.) 


& 


pane | Clerk—J. H. 
| lek Ivor ($1300 
3 . McDo: riage | foe a c 
Ba tet dy Bigs OE Peta | g Caren ast a 
Queens—R. White ($3,500). Richmond—| | Richmond So Moran te Tiernan ($22; 
500). 


3500. 
i ae ahs ennessey (fees). Clerk of Court—Leopold Feil ($5, 
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ens i —seourTs IN THE CITY OF. NEW YORK. 
Le UNITED STATES COUR’ 

ne Soe. regs the. Southern District of Clerk of . ea Gilkes. 

York meet in i Post Office Building, Eastern District Court Judges, Brooklyn, Queens 

Ro é and Long Island—Marcus B. Campbell, Robert A. | 
pire Nios Giichrist jr. Chief Deputy Inch, and Grover M. Moscowitz. 

Cireuit Court Judges, New York, Connecticut 
and Vermont—Martin T. Manton, Tearned Hand, 
Thos. W. Swan and Augustus N. Hand (Cireult Court 
Judzes sit in Manhattan.) 

United States District Attorneys—Manhattan, 
he e Pederal courts for the Eastern District of New | Southern District, Chas. H. Tuttle; Brooklyn, . 
cork meet in the Post Office teal Washington ree District, William A. De Groot, 

lohnson Streets, Brooklyn, N. 


ai PREME (ST yer COURTS. 5 
Sats a list of the Justices of the Supreme Court ; Centre Street. 
the index. The Supreme Courts in Brooklyn, ‘Long» ayaa” 
a Supreme Courts in Manhattan and the'}'and Staten Island meet in the -Court. House. on 
Meet in the new monumental structure on‘ Joralemon Street, opposite the Borough Hall. | 


CITY COURTS. 
i 32 Chambers Street. The Judges are elected for a term of ten years at an annual ma pa “ $17, 500. 


JUDGES. Term Expires JUDGES. Term Expires: 
w.B. ae Chief Justice ($18,000) lg 1931|;Gustave Hartman. ...............-- Dec. 31, 1929 % 
ieeriacs 2 EE DIUONEAS eaiclves nebneese |Dec. aL Wasieneph "T. Ryan: ge...bSenpbeyee Ye Be. = ei Y 
ccedece besa sence. Dee. 31, 1937||Joseph W. Keller....... 
wa ee coecccevesese- pec. 31, 1937||Thomas F. Noonan 


fincent S. 
ouis Te OS Sees eee °. 31, 1929: 
_Clerk—Harry C. Perry. Deputy ClerkK—Charles H. Hussey. 
a Segoe 500). at fd F. Adel ($22,500). 
— hn James M. Barrett ($22,500) ueens—F, ~ 
Rings Judges Georee W. Martin, § William Richmond—Judge J. H. Tiernan (combined salary 
d VYause, Alonzo G. McLaughlin, Algernon | as Judge and Surrogate, $22,000). 
“Nova and Franklin Taylor ($22,500 each). 
CENERAL SESSIONS. oe 
JUDGES. Term Expires JUDGES. Term Expires 


BEE Stops . 31, 1935]|Morris Koenig.................+-..|Dee. 31, 1936. 
Eioteie® 2 Cornelius F. agate van, ota ls oaks 


a cinme's Se cele - poke 193i, 
Clerk—Baward R. Carroll. Judges of General Sessions receive an annual salary of $22,500 each. 


SPECIAL SESSIONS. 
Salary.{Term Expires. JUSTICES. Salary.;Term Expires. 


Arthur C. Salmon.....:.:.. 
1936 ||Max Salomon. 
1935 | Daniel Direnzo. 


9, 193: 
i .. | 17/500| June 30; 1 
1931!|William T. Fetherston .. | 17/500] Dee. 31, 
500/Nov. 27, 1937|lEllsworth J. Healy......... 17,500' May 1, 


1a 500; office | Hall, St. George, S. I. This court is held on Wednes- 

WwW. v7. Smith, Chief Clark: salary $7, a PARTY “bergen Bag, “tremon and 
aes Iding, Borough of | Arthur Aves ronx $3 court is held on urs- 
than, Peat Reet atiantic Avenue, | days. PART VI. (Circuit Court)—Held in such 
m. PART III.—Town Hall, Jamaica, Queens. | counties and at such times as the stress of business 
Sourtis hed on Tuesdays. PART IV—Borough | requires and the Chief Justice shall direct. 


CHILDREN’S couRT: |) 
Salary.|/Term Expires. JUSTICES. Salary |Term Expires. 


7] Sh Sept. 15, 1934])Peter B. pe’ Ac Sait $17,500|Dec. 12, 1937 
ie. Hoyt. Pi 2 45 igs ge aie Ty 300 Sept, 13, 1934||Samuel D. Levy....121/22! 17,500|Sept. 15, 1934 
Bee erowar 7'500|Mar. 15, 1938||George J. Oho | ks 17,500|Sept. 15, 1934 

eee iz 200lsuly 20, 1937||William Young............1*17,500/Oct. 29, 1934 
ie he Mayor for ten | (Kings County)—111 Schermerhorn 8t., Brooklyn, 
ge sie daahe Se se Clerk. $7,000: | William C. McKee, Clerk, $4,000, Part IV. (Bronx 
_ Adolphus ig Clerk, $6,500; County)—868 Washington Ave., Frank A. Marron, 
A. Lambert, Deputy Chief Cler | Glerk, $3,300. Part V. (Queens County)—15323 
ernard J. Fagan, Chief Probation Officer, $6,000; | Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, L. I., Clerk, Thos. J. O'Brien, 
ffices 137 Hast 22d Street. $3,300. Part VI. (Richmond County)—Borough 
I. and 11. (New York County)—137 E. 22d | Hall New Brighton, S. I., Eugene E, Kenny, Clerk, — 

ames F. Gillespie, Clerk, $5,500. Part IIT. | $3,000. 


MAGISTRATES COURT ee ie 

ie Pe) Gepentn i). (Night Court for Men)—314 
Jefferson nai [4 O en)— 

West 54th Street. (Family Court) Mauhatenes 

153 East 57th Street. 12th _ District—1130 St. 

(Family, Court) Bronx—1014. 

East 18lst Street. Municipal Term—Municipal 

Building. Traffic Court—301 Mott Street. Homi- 

cide Court—301 Mott Street. Chief Clerk and 
cue. Probation Officer. 300 Mulberry Street. 


Ma 


he Chiet ‘Clerk—Rm, 510, els 
: ist District (Wor 


Eo Willtamsh 
ote eee pean, District 


or “Erin, Flatbush. 


404 
yu 4 
Distri fas 5 Fifth ‘Street, ‘Long Island City. 
; ‘tet 15 rict—11 nes 4 


2a: District—Town «Hall, jushing. 
aes sdcrenue,- Far Rockaway. 4th District— | | 
: - RICHMOND. 


2d Distriet—V lage Hei, Stapetton., ‘ee 


Ast ‘Distrlet—Latayette Avenue, New Brighton. 


CITY MACISTRATES. 
MANHATTAN AND BRONX. CHIEF, $15,000; OTHERS, 
Address. 


Piles Pee ee See cake ees aa SS 

11192 Park Avenue, Manhattan....---.----+--"- 
376 Powers Avenue, Bronx... .---.---+++s055- Jan. 
Bg earegiate 50- West 94th St.. 0... 655 - e eee ne tne oe 
i), Soe 260th Street and i epee Manhattan.......-- 
Seite ace ng 18 East 57th St., Manhattan... ...-.----<-- ae: 
..| 447 East 65th Street, Mamhattan......-...:-+-- 


$12,000. A YEAR SALA : 


Wr or 


or Georze sw. Simpson. '*| 337 Convent Avenue, Manhattan.....---++--:- 
2 ee aelegauder Brough. . ies 31 West 12th Street, Manhattan. . 2. 
2 August Dreyer. . "| 162 West 54th Street, Manhattan... 9, 
500 West 161st St., c/o Lyman, Bronss. ieee Dec. 5, 


= e ‘Bernard J. Dour 
Joseph EB. Corrigan. 32 West 10th St., Manhattan 


- August W. Glatzmayer. ’ "13309 Bainbridge Avenue, Bronx. 9 
: ul 1, 1921)J 


Francis F. McQuade. ...-- 725 Riverside Drive, Manhattan uly ~1, 193 
27 West 72d St., Manhattan . 1, 1924]June 30, 1 329 


Louis B. Brodsky....+-+-+- : 
29 East 29th Street, Manhattan 4 ; 30, 


Jean H. Norris......-+++ 3 
‘H. Stanley Renaud. 135 West 84th Street, aoe peo. 
- Maurice H. Gotlieb.....-. 17 East 48th St., Manhattan. 


Jesse Silberman......---+. 911 Walton Ave., Bronx.....+*.....--.-- 
Earl A. Smith... .-...-+-> 38 Fort Washington Avenue, "Manhattan 
Thomas F. McAndrews....| 131 West 61st Street, Manhattan 

224 East 87th Street, Manhattan 
872 East 180th Street, Bronx... 
537 West 121st Street, Manh ae 
153 Avenue B, Manhattan.......--.--.-++++++- 
612 West 144th St., Manhattan...f.-- oe aes 


BROOKLYN. 
ee 
‘George H. Folwell....-...- aan 2 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn.........---- April 25, 
_ Hyman 22: Ae eee | 993 Arlington Ave., Brooklyn.......--.-+-++-+> Jan. 1 
‘Leo Healy......----++-+: 4302 Cortelyou Road, Brooklyny 70 Poe oes 
- Louis H. ‘Reynolds a con Aare 575 16th Street, Brooklyn. .........---seeee-e 
_ Alfred F. Steers "| 370 Hast 17th Street, Brooklyn.............--- 
« James J. Short, Jr. 985 Lorimer Street, Wrooklys. sees Ah ores 


-| 119 Johnson Street, Brooklyn... ........0.e0+-- 
_|1194 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn...........+0-+-> 
225 Parkside Avenue, Brooklyn........-....+-- 


_ John James Walsh 


‘| 206 Hooper Street, Brooklyn........-.-.:....+ 
.|Hotel St. George, Brooklyn. .........---s-00255: 
61 Pierpont Street, Brooklyn. ...........-..6-- 


Henry H. Dale... 
Jacob Eilperin. 
James J. Golden. 


“ Charles H. Haubert......- 1335 Jefferson Avenue, Brooklyn.............-- 
- David Hirshfield. ......... 401 7th Avenne, Manhattan. ........+..-.++-- 
‘Mark Rudich...........-..| 767 Greene Age. pSPOOKIYR. «ribs 0 oieja tials, te es 
. ie F. Maguire.......-- 1060 Sterling Place, Brooklyn. ..............-.- 
erarts. QUEENS. 
se - Dawrence T. Gresser ...... 8919 187th Street; Hollis, L. 1... ..<ik. 5-45. 1924}May 23. 
Fraw oaatee Se Geo 9005 188th Street, Hollis, L.I............-..-- 1926 ae 1 
Benj. Marvin.........-.+.+ 167 Greenway No., Forest Hills, L. I.... 2.2... Jesse e eee eee feees 
Eater EMMONS Holts cialdevene oro 491 7th Ave., "ASCOTIA. «\. . cc.c loc vim puaceon eacsaun tokens |AE CLS a macenins Ca 


RICHMOND. 


* Witte Lien aaa hee George, S. I., (210 St. Mark's Pl.) ; L 1918 Den ; 
_ Benry W. Bridges......--- New. DOPDs: oo ey-ldet te irae GUI 3 “|Sept. 18, 1924 
J Chief Clerk—William_F¥. De'aney, 300 Mutber' Street. Manh 
— Deputy Chief Clerk—Jay Finn. Assistant Chief Clerk—Jesse ‘Manhattan, peas Streot, ‘BRS 


MUNICIPAL COURTS. 
Board of Justices—Headquarters, 264 Madison 
Paar ostie! Manhattan. Salaries: T, A. Leary, President 
ustice, $15,000; others, $12,000, Manhattan, Bronx, 
_ Brooklyn, Queens, and ‘Richmond. 
fo MANHATTAN. 
“ “Ist ea 146 Grand Street, William J. A. Caf- 
trey, John F. O'Neil, John Hoyer. 
2a District 264 Madison Street, Abraham Hara- 
witz rris Eder, Ph acne Raimo, Lester Lazarus. 
ae ss re instle 
3d District, 31d West 54th Street, Thomas F. 
Murray, Benedict D. Dineen 
- Ath District, 207 East 32d Street, William S. Katz- 
enstein, W! William T. Keleher. 
bth abet 96th Street and Broadway, Joseph S. 
Rosalsky, Abram see 10F sas Thomas J. Whalen. 
Sth District, “155-157 East 88th Street, Myron 
ng Sg A Awest 125th 
3 Vest 125t rockets David C. 
Lewis, John J. Sullivan, Lewis A. 
8th’ District, 170 East istat Mirest. Leopold 


Prince, C arroll Hay 
9th District, 64 ‘Madison Avenue, Edgar J. 
ious a illiam’ Chilvers, George L. Genung, —_ 


Wilson, 
BRONX.- 
te District, 1400 Witliamsbridge Road, Witliam ‘ 
.K 


ting, Neuman: 
. 2d District, East 1624 Street and’ Washington’ 
_ Avenue, William E. Morris. James J. Witeseratd. 


BROOKLYN. 
= District, State and Court Streets, 


Joy 

3a Di anit 495 tes , 

Lawrence © bse Gates Avenue, John R. Farrar, 
strict, 6 and 8 Lee e 

schutz, Charles J. Carroll. ghey he ee . 


nga cn 25-33 Snyder A 
a \ 
ath, Dinter, Steal ions, Le = 
BE. Johnson, Harrison G. Glore. : 
1st District, 245 oe ee Li I. ht: 
gee i Broadway and Court Stree 
nue ae 144" aileck Avenue, . 
Edward J. Smith. ; 
Sen Pisces Town Hall, Jamaiea, _ He 
ic Ronee San erey ae 


* 7k District, SEM OND: 


ylan 
, 2a District, Washington ark} 
cfs . Wedmeyer. fe 


> 


a Wate | am 


ree 


t 
A 


vary 2 


+* 


bY 


ad 


; _ Botanic 


half hour before sunset. 


_ school must bi 8 
180 to 190 by ‘recent: 
Legisla 


American Academy of Arts and Letters—Broadway, 
~* ‘between 155th and 156th Sts. Art exhibitions, 
Terrace entrance, weekdays, 10 A.M., to 5 P.M.; 
Sundays and holidays, 2 P.M., to 5 P.M. Free. 
American Museum of. Natural _History—77th St. 
between Columbus Ave. and Central Park West. 


Open, free, every day; weekdays, 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M.; Sundays, 1 P. M. to 5 P. M. 
American Museum of Safety—i20 E. 28th St. 


American Numismatic Society—Broadway and 156th 
oe or daily (except Mondays) 2 P. M. to 
oO - < 

> Aquartum—Battery Park. 

: te 9 


Open, free, every day; 

A. M. to 5 P. M.; Oct.-March, 

M. to 4 P. M. 

Garden, Braoklyn—Flatbush Ave. and 

pesuene St. (Empire Boulevard). Open daily, 
e 


ree. 
Botanic Garden, N. 


¥.—Bronx Park, north of 

Pelham Parkway. Open daily, free. 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Central 
Museum—Eastern Parkway and Washington 


Ave. Open daily, weekdays, 9 A. M. to 5 P. M.; 
Sundays, 2 P. M. to6 P. M._ Free (except Mon- 
days and Tuesdays, 25c.). Children’s Museum, 
185 Brooklyn Ave. Free. Open daily, 10 A. M. 
to 5 P. M.; Sundays, 2 P. M. to 5 P. M. 
_Dyckman House—Broadway and 204th St. Open 
daily, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. (except Sundays and 
Mondays, 1 P. M. to 5 P. M.). 
Fraunces Tavern—Broad and Pearl Sts. Museum 
of Revolutionary relics and paintings. Open 9 
_ A. M. to 4 P. M. every day except Sunday. Free. 
-Gracie Mansion—Facing East River, between E. 
88th and E. 89th Sts. Opened March 21, 1927, 
as the Museum of the City of New York. Former 
home _of Archibald Gracie, a merchant, who 


bought it in 1798 from the family of Jacob Walton. | 


pen daily, 10 A. M. to 4 P. M.; Sundays and 
holidays, 2 P. M. to 4 P. M. 

Grand Central Art Galleries—Sixth floor, Grand 
Central Terminal. Open daily, 9 A. M. to 6 
P. M._. Free. 

- Hispanic Society of America—Museum and library, 
156th St., west of Broadway. Open 10 A. M. to 
5 P. M. daily; Sunday, 1 P.M.to5P.M. Reading 


_ New York City—Museums; Bronx Zoo; School Days. 
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2 — MUSEUMS IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Room open 1 P. M. to 4.45 P. M. dail x 
Sunday and Monday. arises 

Jumel Mansion (Washington's Headquarters)— 
Edgecombe Ave. and 160th St... Free. Open 
daily and Sunday, 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art—Fifth Ave..and 80th- 
84th St. Open, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M., the year 
through, except Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, 
when the closing hour will be 6 P. M. The open- 
ing hour on Sundays is 1 P. M. Free daily (ex- 
cept Mondays and Fridays, 25c.). 

Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundatiton— 
Oy ecrc’ et poe St. g cree. open daily, 

. M. to . M. (except Sundays and holidays, 

1 P. M. to. 5 P..M.). i ah ‘ mM es 

Museum of .the Peaceful. Arts—24.W., 40th..St. 
Open 10 A, M. to 5 P. M., except Sundays and 
holidays. _ Free. 1m 

New York Historical Society and Museum—Central 
Park West and 77th St. Open week days.9 A.M. 
to 5 P. M., and on holidays, 1 to 5 P. M.» Ad- 
mission free. - Closed Christmas, New Years, 
July 4 and Thanksgiving; open on other holidays, 
I P.M: to 5-P)M: t 

Poe Cottage—Poe Park, Kingsbridge Road. and 
Grand Boulevard, Bronx. Open 


Roosevelt. House—28 E. 20th St. 

10 A. M. to 5 P. M.; open Sundays, 1 P. M. to 
5 M. Admission 25 cents, Saturdays and 
Sundays free. Free at all times to school children 
with teachets. 

The Cloisters—698 Fort Washington Ave. 10 A. M. 
to 5 P. M.; Sundays, 1 P. M. to6 P. M. Closed 

_at dusk during the_ Winter. Admission free, 
except Mondays and Fridays, 25 cents. 

Van Cortlandt House—Van Cortlandt Park, Broad- 
way and 242d St., Bronx. Free (except Thurs- 
day, 25c.). Open daily, 10 A. M. to & P. M. 
(Sundays, 2 P. M. to 5 P. M.). 

Washington. Headquarters—West 160th St., near 
Amsterdam Ave. Open9 A. M.to5 P.M. Free. 

Zoo, Bronzx—Bronx Park. Open daily, 10 A. M. to 
half hour before sunset. Free (except Mondays 
and Thursdays, 25c.). 

Zoo, Brookiyn—Prospect Park. Free. Open daily. 

on ot Central Park—Fifth Ave. and 63d St. Free, 

y- ‘ 


daily. 
Open week days; 


NEW YORK ZOOLOCICAL PARK 


(BRONX ZOO). 


(By W. Reid Blair, Director.) 


_ The New York Zoological Park was founded in 
1895 by the New York Zoological Society, a scien- 
tific corporation. The park was formally opened 
Noy. 8, 1899. The grounds, many of the buildings, 
-and an annual maintenance fund are provided by 
the city. The remainder of the buildings and the 
animal collections are furnished by the society, 
which is also charged with the direct management 
of the park. 
> The Zoological Park is free to the public on all 
_ days of the week except Mondays and Thursdays. 
Should Monday or Thursday fall on a legal holiday, 
admission to the Zoological Park is free. The 
opening and closing hours are 10 A. M. until 9ne- 
On pay days admission 
for adults is 25 cents, and for children under twelve 
years, 15. cents. The park embraces a tract of 
64 acres. It contains thirty-five acres of water, 
and its land consists of heavy forest, open forest 
and meadow glades, in about equal proportions. 


- The park is about one mile long and three-fifths 


of a mile wide. . 
The principal buildings are the Elephant, Lion 
Primate, Zebra, Large Bird, Reptile, Antelope, 


Ostrich and Small Mammal Houses, and the Aquatic 


- Bird House. The principal open-air inclosures are 
_ the Bear Dens, Flying Cage, Pheasant Aviary, the 
Eagle and Vulture Aviary, Wolf and Fox Dens, 
Burrowing Rodent Quarters, Beaver Pond, Duck 
Aviary, Wild Fowl Pond and Mountain Sheep Hill. 
The most valuable and important mammal collec- 
tions are the apes, baboons and monkeys, the lions, 
_ tigers and leopards, the zebra and wild horse collec- 
_ tion, the antelopes and deer, the bears, and the huge 
specimens in the Elephant House, comprising ele- 
_ phants, rhinoceroses and hippopotam!. The collec- 
tion of living birds in the Zoological Park is the 


The number of days each year during which 
n be in session has been increased from 


MUST GO TO SCHOOL 


largest and most varied to be found anywhere in 
the world. The collection of birds of paradise, 11- 
cluding the rare bluebird of paradise, and the col- 
lections of parrots, parakeets and lorles easily rank 
among the finest of their kind. 

On May 25, 1922, the National Collection of 
Geads and Gorns, for which a special museum bulld- 
ing had been erected by the gifts of ten members 
of the Zoological Society, was dedicated and opened 
to the public. This collection is now displayed 
free to the public ‘in memory of the vanishing 
big game of the world."’ Both the collection and 
the building to contain it are quite unique and the 
collection is almost complete for all the hoofed, 
horned and tusked animal species of the world. 

The total value of the building and collection ts 
more than $500,000. 

In 1928 the census of the collections in the park 
was 545 mammals, representing 193 species, 1,939 
birds of 790 species; and 377 reptiles and am- 
phibians, representing 86 species. Total number 
of specimens, 2,861; total number of species, 1,069. 
The attendance of visitors for 1927 was 2,750,704. 

Routes to the Zoological Park— Automobiles— 
Lenox Avenue north to 145th Street; across Harle~a 
River to 149th Street, continuing to top of hit, 
turn left at Mott Avenue; thence north along Frani 
Sigel Park to Grand Boulevard and Concourse 
thence along Grand Boulevard and Concourse 
for about. two miles to Fordham Road; thence to 
the right and continuing to the park. Subway— 
Seventh Avenue Division, Bronx Park train to 
end of the line at 180th Street and Boston Road 
entrance to the Zoological Park. Lexington Ave- 
nue Division, East 180th Street tram to 177th 
Street and change to Bronx Park train to end of 
line at 180th Street. 


190 DAYS IN YEAR. 


in districts where there are 200 or more such employed 
minors. i ; 

Exceptions are made of children mentally o1 
physically defective. “aut . 

The penalty against parents for permitting thet! 
children to violate attendance requirements wat 
inereased from $5 or 5 days" imprisonment to $1( 
or 10 days’ imprisonment for a first offense. 


New York City—Debt; Budgets; Tax Dates. 


The Board of Estimate, CF Oct. 30, 1928, stated 
the 1929 budget at $538,928,697. 
Among the Sriensintione was the sum of $2,500,- 


WHEN TO PAY CITY TAXES. 


Jan. 1—City water rates due. 
1 and avoid 5% penalty. 

Mar. 3i—Last day to pay city water rates. 5% 
penalty added April 1. City tax bills can be obtained 
on application by mail. Send stamped envelope to 
Receiver of Taxes. 

May i—First half of real estate tax and all 
personal property taxes due. Second half 
estate tax may be P 
aod a@ discount. wil 


Pay before April 


personal property 
estate tax without ponkiens. 
7% ‘per annum added trom May ‘Yom’ aid. after 


rane 30—10% additional penalty if City water 


000 to construct and equip the municipal airport at 
en Island, foot of Flatbush Avenue. 


rates are not paid by today. Proceedings to review 
determination of Tax Bp ae to reduce 
valuations must be hes Sag before July 1 

Aug. 15—Last day pay personal property tax — 
before it is placed af the Sannals of the Marshal — 
for collection. 

Oct. 1—Tax books showing real and personal h 
property assessments for next year open for inspection. — 

Nov. t—Second half of real estate tax due. 


Noy. 15—Last oer a ats eapiicalen’ foe reduction 
of real estate she 


Sp gies’ ayo: 


- 


estate tax without be 

fom. Noveutties 1 on: and Bae es “Appeals 
persona roperty assessment 

filed before December’. : 
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CITY OF NEW YORK BONDED DEBT. = . 
> ¥ 
Funded Debt Sinking Net Funded | Other oe Oper ae othe Debt Interest ana 
fis_ot (Corp. i ake 3 eee es ae ee Bonds and|City Debt. — 
0: ¥ 
Janeth Notes, ony |” ronda). [> Column 2). "|" Bonds). - | Bonds)."| Bills). } | 
lars. Doliars . 
Doitars. Dollars. Dollars. Dotiars. Dollars: De . 
BU ag) HEU e) ean Sime 2 in| Seat atl Sadras | 
1. 970. 759,841. 20;000, "570, {671.6 35,473,685 7 
917.811.718| 157,970,000} 759,841,718} 120,000,000) 5,970,164) 46,6 er 53'876 
; 2|- 161,679.24 $23'510/800| 137,500,000} 7,038,065) 34,712,775 .. 
victains ebieeae| SEEN 1 ie) a) OAL eta 
1,124,020,2 ,217,87 ,802, ,000, 1925, eae 
1483 821 078,406. 978,405,414| 206,000,000} 9,367,075| 43,000,000 a 
LA ARLE RIGA) ESI) 20 ho] aera am aE RERgES | 
1'3251038°569 183,013,219] 1/042,042/360| 281,500,000) 15,325,000] 33,996,500) 48,949,907 
2 93 
-260,597| 204,382,238] 1,033,878,359| 310,000,000] 9,989,900] 32,360,500} 49,751,9¢ 
1346" 858,861| 215,236,727| 1,031,622,134| 342,500,000) 40,354,583 62,767,000 53 .0t eee 
eae ica tee sap eib eas] PORSGE EEL] 210380000) teen tan| 40eUn aN) Seage IS 
1160,385 (093,342,632 ,000, 1350, ,600, 302,516 
1318 350, 8| 2327977501 1,140,553,337| 452/500,000| 20,225,000| 25,000,000 ee. a 
TASv SNES SALES) FSIS HELE!) SUES ee| 00] SEIMML] G3 
3,72 7144, +709, 000, 276, ,000, +882, 
Teeorses, i89 289,695,141] 1,371.298,645| 576,250,000) 28,125,000] 20,000,000 960,597 £ 
1:761'889,999| 310,295,568) 1,451,604.431| 623,250,000] 18,500,000] 27,277,000] 76,124, ; 
CITY DEBT LIMIT SUMMARY, JAN. 1, 1914-1928. - 
Limit} Reserves Debt Limit es . 
Constitu- Ate . “Ter Unen- = Constitu- After for Unen- ; 
Yr.| tional Debt | Deducting | Projects | cumbered |/Yr.| tional Debt | Deducting Projects ome 
Limit. Outstand- | Author- Debt Limit. Outstand- | Author- rt ebt 
ing Debt. ized. Margin. ing Debt. ized. argin. = 
Dollars Doliars. Dollars. ollars. Dollars Dollars. Dottar. Doliars. : 
' '49|34,794,116| 16,579,634||'22.| 997, 298,510|175, 366. 897/41 624, 7392|133.642,604 é 
1s, Soeroes 04 36. 303" ti 37,635,604| 19,157,312||'23.|1,024,999, 183 |173,180,950|44,666,079 |128,514,871 
46.| 810/876,423| 54,326,698/32,094,237| 22/232/461||'24.|1,059,606,557 |148,323,274 S1-207, 267 16. 06 
°17.| 820;782/236| 51,501,752/39,518,861| 11,982,891/|"25.|1,114,881,149 |123,423, 546 |76, 47,010,581 — 
*18.| 825,454, 50,270,155 31,851, 077 18,419,078 126. 1.190, 134, 835 101,747,552 39, 57388 "383 42, 2174670 ; 
% 2 22,2 ,604, 7. 
“20: ga ee 70, etry 393 49’ 038°949| 21'439°370)|'28.| 1/453,983,820|200,919,916|38,510, 308 182; 409:714 
'31.| 862°612'170| 63,513,845/28,280,677| 35,233,168 ie = 
NEW YORK CITY BUDCETS. x 
Year. For City. For County. | Total Budget. {Defie.in Taxes{ Grand Fotis. y 
cee $79,201,763 | $11,577,209 $90,778,972 $1,618,473 $92,397,446 
1900... : 87'479,844 10:620,568 98,100,413 +726,169 99,826, =) 
3,686,72 98°619,600 1,730,018 100, 349, 619 
3,723,064 97,119,031 1,522,209 9 240 
3/711,694 06.674,9 1,687,667 108, See" 622 ; 
4,042,348 109,817,593 1,744,816 111,562,409 
4,151,360 116,805,490 1,845,061 118,650,552 
4,664,839 | 127,421,505 "000,000 | 130,421,505 
5,097,862 140572,266 3,000,000 143,572,266 
5,175,796 153,630,301 219221447 156,552,748 
5,355,124 159,128/270 4,000, 63,128,270 
5,453,805 163,967,835 10;0€0,000 173,967,835 
10,217,154 177.802:889 3)287,366 1,090,256 
14,181,693 190,411,441 2/300,000 192,711,441 4 
11,206,469 190,495,551 2;500,000 192,995,551 
7,033,716 192/877.694 6,112,092 8:989.7 4 
21/076/587 208:956,177 4,000,000 212'956,177 
7,314,317 206,114,136 5,000,000 211,114,136 ; 
15,864;290 235,023:759 3,100,000 2383123,759 
7,537,876 246,190,435 1,835,000 48,025,435 
8,708,888 27210141485 1,675,000 3,689, 
10,029/223 343'850,040 1,680,000 345,530,040 
9,988, 183 3491674.27 927,300 350,516,525 
10,582/834 347,810/975 5,540,000 353,350,975 
10,907,436 371,478,000 4,490,000 375,968,000 
11,616,098 396,628,885 2;990,000 -| 399,618,885 
11,953.77 434,120,000 2'880,000 437, 
13,149,511 471,255,326 3,250,000 474'893,300 
Parameters. poate 484° 827,295 13,574,689 508,150,858 3,990,000 512,528,295 
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NEW YORK CITY ASSESSED VALUES AND TAX LEVIES. 


Realty Other | Realty of Special Total of 3 Per 
+? ‘sonal 
Year. |Than orp’t’n. | Corporat’n.| Franchises. |Preced. Col’ns. Broperty) Poul, Tax Levy. 
Dotiars. Dollars. Dollars. Doliars. | Doll Dollars. _ 
dsoh | Qapesanes Goaseds| A102 nl gue Hecsee ses eshies) geek Leh aes) Seth lge 
1902. | 3:079/351,079| 30,676.345| 220620;155| 3'330/647'579| 820,400139| SSerodrr1a| S8178.6Ta 
1903. || 4/487'399'006| 287067°495| 235°184'335| 4°751S50'826| 680,800,003] S439 ti6019| reat es? 
1904..} 4,731:771,724| 32,170,605} 251,521,450 Sore ses s79 Bae oes srs Besors4e eos 56:068,408 
1905..| 4,886,924,891| 32,463,860] 302,193,550} 5,221,582,301| 690,561,92 9 
1906. | §,326,413,110) 50.594.835] 361-479,300| 5.738/487.249 567,300,040 B30 704 185] 84 008 108 
1908. || 6/141,500;119| 881425/200| 4924901470} 6722'415,789 PO ei Sekoere oi aBt aaene one 
1908, .| 6:2577392.379| 75;825,495| 474°001900| GrS0T 17o 704) 445 320;8a5] T2EO BOO Seo] LaaTar eso 
1910..| 6,491,335,999! 87,447,075] 465,409,600] 7,044,192,674| 372,644,82 4 9 | 
1911 7,211,325,769| 166,496,295| 481,018,100 7'858,840,164| 357,923"123 ere Tes 367 Liv'ose tae 
191 7,279,579,651| 169,170,440) 413,147,799, 7/861,898,890| 342/963,540| 8,204'862/430| 150,956,702 
1913..| 7,387,347,104) 180,549,176) 438,861,581| 8,006,647,861| 325,418,440| 8,332,066,30i| 151,786,264 
1914. .| 7,458,784/625) 186,654,976 0}311| 8,049;859'912| 340/295,560| 8,390,155,472| 150,503,894 
1915 7,527,890,627| 200,897,090| 379,973,070] 8,108,760,787| 352,051,755| 8 
1916. .| 7,568,649,179| 213,820,520| 425,352'662| 8,207.822,361| 376,530,150 R584 35211 196.381 879 
1917 7,570,367,350| 222/614,005| 461,567,645) 8/254,549'000| 419:156,315| 8,673,705,315| 177,067,174 
1918 7,672.715,813| 227,448,940] 439/474'098, 8,3391638,851| 251:414'875| 8,591:053,726| 198,232,811 
1919 7,775,808,999) 242'832,150| 409,681,604) 8,428,322,753/ 362,412,780; 8,790,735,533 204,756,495 
1920..} 7,961,898,798| 246,511,175| 417,712,584] 8,626,121,707| 296,506,185| _8,922,627,8 2 
1921 9,268,281,195| 276,447,330) 428,256,579 91972'895,104| 213'222'175 10186 .207,279 384146 65% 
4922 9,541,002,025, 282/488/900| 426,500,910 10,249,991,835| 210,608,045] 10,460,599,880| 286,077,228 
1923 91880,587,528) 285,848,050| 429/630,770) 10,596,066,348| 216,585,350) 10,812,651,698| 295,803,052 
1924. | 10,441,106,794) 270,144,960) 428,550,749) 11,148,811.493] 231,174,150| 11,379,985,643| 312,664,521 
1925. .| 11,155,299,900| 292,090,500] 453,958,153) 11,901,348,553| 239,509,540] 12,140,856,093| 327,9 
1926. ‘| 12210,009,592| 312'067,300| 495,503,943 12,997,580,835| 258,987,975 13/256,568,810 Bel aan Orr 
1927. | 13,711,408,215| 324/558,350| 503,871,638] 14,539,838,203| 297,983,750| 14,837,821,953| 402,023,814 
1928 || 14/999'088°045| 345,962,100) 500,662.304| 15,845,712.449| 308,440,050| 16,154,152,499| 441,357,774 
TAX RATES ON REAL PROPERTY IN NEW YORK CITY. BY BOROUGHS, SINCE 1908. 
Man- | [ Man- ° 
Year. hattan, | Brooklyn.}| Queens. |Richmond.|| Year. hattan, | Brooklyn.| Queens. |Richmond; 
Bronx. Bronx. 
Cents. _ Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents Cents. Cents, 
‘61407 | 1.67021 | 1.66031 | 1.71115 \|1919... .|2.32-2.37| 2.36 2.37 2.41 
67804 | 1.73780 | 1.72536 | 1.77522 |\1920... .|2 .48-2.53| 2.54 2 54 2 153 
75790 | 1.81490 | 1.81079 | 1.87501 ||1921... .|2.77-2.84| 2.80 2 85 2 83 
72248 | 1.75502 | 1.73645 | 1.81657 ||1922... .|2.75-2.75| 2.76 2:79 2:78 
83 1.87 1.84 1.92 1923... .|2:74-2:74| 2:74 2:74 2:76 
‘81 1.85 1°85 1.92 1924... 112 :74-2:74| 2:76 2°74 2.76 
"78-1 .77| 1.84 1.80 1.90 1925... .|2 169-2 69} 2.71 2:69 2:71 
187-1 .94| 1.92 195 224 1926... .|2:71-2:71| 2.74 2°73 2°74 
104-2 .09| 2-08 2 (06 2°13 1927... .|2.70-2.70| 2.73 2:70 2.69 
102-2 (08| 2-07 2:09 2112 1928. .: .|2:73-2/71] 2.74 276 2.73 
"36-2 40) 2.40 2/41 2 46 
Note—In i914, and thereafter, first rate in second column is Manhattan, second is Bronx. 
HOW THE CITY OF NEW YORK SPENDS ITS MONEY. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
i—Preventive 41,775,919] 47,351,099| 49,137,258] 55,306,090] 58,009,303 
2—Civil Justice 8'637,409 "029'025| _97362/099| 10,738,123] 11,277,850 
3—Unfort. and de: 23'659,323| 24/3921784| 25,425,944] 27,148,537) 30,145,371 
4—Pub. health 31/244'874| 34'421'939| 36,463,813] 39,656,900] 46,082,487 
5—Fire protection 20°341'830} 21,792/122| 21,953,177] _22,708,65 "594.7 
6—Educa. and recre 92'384'890| 945758.925| 98,403,557| 101,429,086) 105,890,096 
7—Commerce and trai 18764.659| 20,118,376| 21,755,438 ‘064, 39'654,354 
8—Overhead 22'309'865| 24°1371624| 25,143,048] 27,569,364) 28,216,714 
9—Public Markets 8,527 504,842 502,000 655,127 668,149 


Totals for funct. and general purposes.} 259,527,292 
as Sa oe arene ae Sees 
10—Interest on debt 


11—Redem. and amort 


12—-State taxes 


13—Deficiencies in taxes... 
14—Classon Ave. sewer... 


Grand total 


~ tenan 

~- 2—Civil Justice—Support of 
3—The Unfortunate and Dependent— 
Charitable Institutions; Child Welfare, etc. 


1—$50,809,78 


amet e tenn 


1,423 
500, 


The 1928 salary and wage totals under the above 
4; 2—$9,617,789; 
oe oe 


5—Fire 


276,506,738 


6—Education an 
Teachers’ Pensions; 
Playgrounds; etc 
7-—Commerce 


7,143,779] 59,623,779 63,882,059 70,960,397) 
Ba 1d 548 43'873,453| 64,138,795] 66,396,157 
20,294;406| 16,236,971) 17,564,809 12,622,697) 
+490, 2,990,000 2,880,000 250,000 
387,973 387,943 88,003 387,973 
375,968,000} 399,618,885] 437,000,000 474,893,300 


512,528,831 


Parks; 


288,146,334| 321,276,074] 343,539,108 


ye 


14,126,847 
990,000 
387,973 


4—Protection and Conservation of Public Health— 
Health Department, Street Cleaning, Sewer Main- 
Tenement House Department, 
9— | Supply, Baths. 
Protection. 
d Recreation—Schools;, Pollesee: 
Libraries; 6; Muse’ ; 


‘and Transportation—Docks; Fer- 


Water 


: - Bridges; Highways; 4 Street Lighting; Subways. 
ries ig ghways; 4 


8—Overhead—Central Board and Co 
ce, Borough Presidents. 
of Public Markets. 


; + Mayoralty, Finan 
9—Department 


ions; 
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498 New York (iy 0 ee 


(From a Bulletin 


Zoning has nothing to do with private restrictions. 
It is the method by which the community protects 
itself against harmful invasions of buildings and uses 
under the community power, eommonly called the 

lice power, the same as it protects itself against 

py fire laws and disease by health laws. 

This power rests in the State Legislature, but the 
ors can grant it to cities. 

November, 1926, the United States Supreme 
Court upheld the right of State legislatures to make 
or authorize zoning for business and residential 
purposes. : 

vPhe Legislature has granted to the Board of Esti- 

mate of Greater New York the power to regulate the 
height, area and use of buildings. 
//Ehe Board of Bstimate, pursuant to this grant, 
enacted the zoning resolution in 1916. It consists of a 
resolution defining the regulations and three maps, 
one showing allowable heights in different parts of 
the city, one showing allowable cover of lots, and one 
showing allowable uses. 

The height districts run from one-quarter to two 
and one-half times the width of the street. 

The area allowances run from 100 per cent. in A 
districts £0 25 per cent. in F districts. 

Use districts are residence, business and unre- 
stricted. 


THE ZONING LAW 
of The Merchants 


The resolution 
buildings and uses 


are not affected. 


Every borough is zone 
The Board of Estimat 
and maps, and does 80 on 


meeting. 


The Building C 


‘i Association of New York.) 


is not retroactive; 
in existence prior 


In order to stabilize the zoning plan 
the consideration of irrespon- 


the sacrifi 


sible petitions, the 


tionment 


changes must represent at leas 


ce of time for 


consequent! 
t6 July 25, {o16, 
ed on the three maps. 


e-can amend the resolution 
petition at almost every 


and avoid 


Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tocal 


now requires that petitioners for 


area to be changed. 


The changes which 
of the general public 


President 


of the Board of 


of a Boroug'! 


h, or by the Chie: 


t 50 per cent of the 


are more clearly in the interest 
ean only be initiated by the 


f Engineer 


Estimate and Appgrtionment. 


EXCESS OF FAMILIES OVER DWELLINCS IN NEW YORK CITY. 


City and Dwell-;| Fami- City and Dwell-| Fami- City and Dwell-| Fami- 
Census Year. ings. lies. Census Year. ings. lies. Census Year. ings. lies: 
Tot. City—1920|365,963| 1,278,341) | Brooklyn—1920. 173,847 ~ 453,587 uiecns—1920...| 64,323] 109,559 
TODD. ois ots = - 305,698) 1,020,827 9010) ck eanhs 147°666 353,666 a PAID F214 sgn +764 62/001 
bees. dane 249,991) 735,621 1900.........{113,972| 255,821 Pee ee ee. 32,121 
Bronx—1920...| 33,985] 166,260}/Manhattan—1920} 75,534 525,154|/Riehmond—1920| 18,274 23,781 
1910:.... wees} 28,733| 93,897 MENRSN, 3 are cond 75,410) 493,545 1 147125 17,718: 
rieeata« = 19,944| 42,266 1900.........| 80,603] 391,687 Pr ee! 13,726 


r DEEDS AND MORTCACES RECORDED IN AND NEAR N. Y. CITY. 
(Figures compiled by the Title Guarantee and Trust Company.) 


DEEDS RECORDED—NUMBER OF. 


Year. |Man.-B’x.| B’klyn. 


12,482 22,276 16,941 2,818 54,517 8,567 7,788 us 70,87: 
1 22/830 | 16,596 | 3,10 55,245 8,569 8,019 i3 346 
22,257 15,331 3,250 53,87 8,057 7,790 8,451 78,174 
23,525 13,451 3,116 50,451 5,270 354 6,634 68,709 
56,543 29,696 5,560 113,136 13,671 12,425 8.195 | 147,427 
1,00 29,049 6,352 114,195 17,418 13,669 9,802 | 155,084 
40,067 29,149 6,783 97,681 14,475 14,124 9,717 35,997 = 
43,195 37,270 5,974 112,224 17,664 16,680 10,366 | 156,934 
55,335 46,443 8,270 139,102 18,122 18,61 10,201 86,043 
53,278 50.228 6,537 187; 19,285 20,306 11,042 | 191,511 
pe.o08 | gross | Zor | 1o0gss | Zea | e092 | anor | 249:267 
Dy 9 ‘ . VO a . + . 
7,54 56,247 6,886 135,688 23,234 28,470 18,916 $30 
MORTGAGES RECORDED—NUMBER OF. 
.| B’klyn. _ Queens. Richm’d. |Tot. City |.Westch’t’'r) Nassau. | Suffolk. G'd Total. 
17,826 14,924 1,688 42,234 6.908 | 4,958 4,1 
ye 14,476 1,671 40,499 6,901 ‘551 1,849 33'800 
: 38 3 12,490 1,750 33,849 6,437 4.015 1,573 45,874 
#713 9,901 1,566 91377 2,513 3,275 1,184 36,349 
ey ae ea a eM 83,716 6,971 7,129 1,798 | _ 99,614 
ae 26,72 3,449 46 14,296 9,161 2,787 | 117,711 
$5,548 27,168 3,512 83,594 8,611 9,902 2,916 | 105,023 
— 1,89 3,979 114,088 17,271 13,542 3.525 | 148,426 
60.436 57,741 | 4,667 | 149,525 | 19,240 | 16,469 3,774 | 189,008 
quae th 4] 64,030 5,396 162,74 21,863 19,339 4,342 | 208,288 
1935. 39, 390 74.736 76,936 6,394 188,456 27,322 28,35! 5,322 | 249,456 
1926 aoa $0,098 86,976 122 188,605 31,872 36,816 8/190 | 265,483 
; ‘ 876 79,722 6,985 167,072 34,231 35,589 12,293 | 249,185 
MORTGAGES RECORDED—AMOUNT OF. 
Year. Manh.-Bronx, Brooklyn. Queens. Richmond. Total City. Westchester. 
Dollars. Dollars Dollars Dollars. ol 
‘ f ' f Py ‘Ss. oll Ss. 
19 i 8 130, 1 20,465 72,139,606 30,344,614 4,145,820 286,199,505 Pe oee, 195 
1917 138153191 73,845,742 59,150,774 6,260,950 274,767,625 16,902,726 
Be 183.19 56,902,149 23,672,234 421, 227,148,574 20,395,277 
Ten ae 45,300,7 16,157,158 4,995,116 132,678,262 11,517,824 
eerotonte 165,378,750 55,023,758 7,954,440 8,431, 32,459,924 
cer cis 195,208,406 75,900,52 12,807,600 689,773,847 53,262,366 
digiter 1 819,731 81,435,010 9,780,656 7,957,925 43,984,106 
seauin | Prana | Lgsouim | iaacase | a ireieaas | sotgaoie 
723,762,691 19,080,864 344'964 528, 145,635, * 104,021, 
972.877,588 | 461,363,286 R00 st 3TR 33701300 LST 13LORL | Bo ore 186 
877, 7363, 11,2 } 27,3703 7 & 851 
987,804,792 452,885,268 331,830,020 BL BOR eo 1 oboe Bae. Raith 
308, 7313,342 301,468,812 26,142,840 1,577,233,732 159:685,478 


Queens. | Richm'd. |Tot. City.)Westch’t'r} Nassau. Suffolk. |G’d Total 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN NEW YORK CITY. 


is MANBATTAN. BRONX. BROOKLYN. QUEENS. R1CHMOND. 
Se .{No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 
“* Bidgs. Cost. Bidgs. Cost. Bldgs. ost. Bldgs. Cost. Bldgs. Cost. 
i Dollars. Dollars. Dollars Dollars Dolla 
‘ 1,009} 49,622,400} 1,023} 8,500,863) 3,019 16,499,582 944| 2,796,521) 283 B72.1: 
a 838| 96,703,029| 2,028| 44,034,405) 5,770) 34,813,798 4,133| 15,144,377 i 3,303,868 
vs 840 98,537,275 1,357 32,837,060 5,288] 32,598,240 5,374} 22,212,355 911) 2,513,32 
¢ 757) 116,325,135 1,310} 34,644,400 5,105| 36,472,377 4,821| 19,651,222) 1,007 3,412, 103 
~ 577) 73,970,685 846 20,072,489 3,616} 30,719,101 4,653| 17,504,955 1,013] 3,377,109 
*. 4il 45,471,165 735 16,347,382 4,379| 38,269,185 4'596| 18,098,290] 1,166 2,272,898 
£ 489}. 64,652,869 962 28,119,100 5,121). 40,300,600 5.756| 20,316,392) 1,38! 2,630,192 
: 564 114,690,145 650 16,725,582 4,946| 35,397,480 5,333| 20,009,683} 1,378 4,563,71 
a 321 29,068,525 8, = 2,696 27,613,290 3,619] 11,651,078} 1,171 3,715,57 
RB. 182 8,507,000 3, 2,815) 17,858,425 2,228] 6,768,138 891\ 2,085,293 
i. 379) 72,283,061 21,0 12,889 68,137,966 8.910] 46,022,687] 2,135 4,295,399 
oe 783 96,199 860 18,589, 8,598 63,548,948 6,914| 38,092,548] 2,026 4,838,341 
_ 936 121,032,441 29 2,150,7 15,208|146,812,715|- 13,991 81,663,823) 3,441 10,170,910 
a 1,07 140,941 677} 4,748] 107 081, 21105|194,301,755! 21,583 134,283,277| 3,239 11,083,059 
; 1,569 178,981,460 5,472 122,731,203 35,891|284.215,480| 25,021)157 711.745| 3,041] 12,177,93 
Pe 926 258,761,585 6,512)127 979,621 24,834/|218, 167,790 24'6881156,556,224| 3,519 16,132,879 
a 940/370,776,504) 4,557| 150,674,402 32°630|258,914,583| 29,300 158,867,400| 5,672| 13,961,06 
ea 817 310,625,970} 3,300 202,125,000 26,577 288,868,987| 21,895 167,800,000| 5,459 14,394,941 
2 714|259,100,515| 5,110 163,171,001! 15,8111208,102,935 22'6411179,624,011| 2,795 11,679,90: 
S4 TOTAL—WHOLE CITY 
% No. No. No. No. 
; YEAR of Cost YEAR ot Cost. YEAR.| of Cost. YEAR.|_ of Cost. 
sf ; Bldgs. Bldgs. Bldgs. Bldgs. 
if Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
7 1900. 6,278 78,291,544 1907. .|16,162 179,050,247||1914. .|11,287 120,458,920]|1921.. 37,105|431,830,628 
ve 1901 7,657 | 146,551,697) | 1908. - 13,967] 62,912,548)|1915. . 13,709} 156,019, 153}|1922. . 51,750{587,690,952 
1902 6,496 111,735,299 1909. .| 19,190|254,061,035]| 1916. . 12'871| 191,386,606] | 1923. . 70,994|755,817,826 
' 1903. . 7,502) 112,326,826 1910. .}13,610| 194,059,399) | 1917. . 8,447| 80,593,938] 1924.. 60,479|777,598,099 
1904. .|11,365! 150,148,816 1911. .|13.770| 178,698, 154/) 1918... 6,322] 39,210,756 1925. .|61,501|946,916,566 
1905. .| 17,363} 244,648,206 1912. _|13,000/210,505,237||1919. . 25,402|221,745,978 1926.. Pend 987,446,757 


1906. ./17,345 221,886,427!'1913. 10.705!145,644,339]| 1920. .119,436 221/265,897111927. . 147,071 $21,678,364 
The figures in the two tables above are for plans filed in the years pamed, wita builders’ estimates. 
BUILDING OPERATIONS ON LONG ISLAND. 


y 
= 
n 


Dwell- Dwell- Dwell- Dwell- 
Year. ings. | Total. Year. ings. | Total. ings. | Total. Year. ings. | Total, 
1905. . 3.964) 4,257)| 1911 7,429| 9,046 3,863] 4,892)|1923.... 31,699| 42,62. 
1906. . 4.836, 5,311|| 1912 7.793! 9.378 15153] 1,615}|1924.... 31,645| 43,56 
907 - 5,107] 5,960]| 1913 6,223] 7,556 7.911| §8,860}|1925.... 26,950! 37,60 
1908 . 4748} 5,372}| 1914 5,812} 6,926 7,531| _9,358]|1926.... 3,370) 34, 
1909 6,52: | 7'669||1915....| 7.276] 8,895 16,197] 19,771)|1927...- 10,577| 30,57 
1910 7.068) 8,517]| 1916. .-- 7,196] 8,890 23,336] 28,762 
NEW YORK CITY ASSESSED VALUATIONS BY BOROUCHS. 
Manhattan Manhattan Manhattan Bronx Bronx Bronx 
Realty. Personalty. Total. Realty. Personalty. Total, 
gefig) | Ee Mean ie Somes SE ane’ = 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
4,743,916,785 298,030,483 5,041,947,268 493,757,919 7,716,550 501,474,4¢ 
5,037,872,685 289,797,952 5,327 ,670,637 605,222,933 4,986,895 610,209,8: 
5,035,485,413 | 281,467,122 5,316,952,535 616,521,378 4,5 5,198 621,116,5 
5,126,942,595 265,509,435 | 5,292,452,030 640,340,593 5,094,060 645,434, 
5, 149,250,760 287,768,270 5,437,019,030 658,632,013 5,761,200 664,393,2 
145, "495 | 292,349,590 5,438,152,590 677,126,664 6,804,800 683,931,4 
5,129,830,629 317,187,300 5,447,017,929 698,869,196 6,265,500 705,134,6 
5,088,344,403 339'106,700 | 5,427,451, 103 714,226,994 9,524,400 723,751,3 
5,094 604,208 194,775,200 5,289,376,438 726,129,198 7,357,100 733,486,2 
5,115, "621 | 291,286,700 5,407,098,321 731,808,972 12,674,400 744,483,2 
5,186,771, 227,063,350 | 5,413,8 5,237 753,308,26 17,211,200 770,519,4 
5,878,847,63: 152,742,600 6,031,590,233 852,447,403 13,899,700 866,347,1 
6,058,643, 145,473,800 | 6,204 944 864,008,890 17,175,650 881,184,6 
6,177,890,668 149,893,000 6,327,783,668 926,682,418 16,974,900 943,657, 
6,402,525,800 158,388,750 | 6,960,91 ,550 988,158,851 19,644,600 1,007,823,4 
6,721,085,292 155,572,0 6,876,657 ,292 1,074,284,721 21,051,300 1.095,336,( 
7,154,543,958 | 168, 5,500 7,323,129,458 1,189,244, 183 24'722,050 | 1,213,966, 
7,735,110,325 189,331,650 7,974,441,975 1,407,539,417 8,327,0700 1,434,617," 
..{ 8,360,025,166 204,623,850 8,564,649,016 1,646,787,282 26,372,950 1,673,160,: 
rooklyn Brooklyn Brooklyn Queens Queens Queens Richmond | Richr 
= > Eesqnalty. Total, Realty. Pers'nalty Total. Realty. |Pers'a 


Sowers" 
| Dolla 


Dollars. Dollars. ae Dollars. 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. P 

404,036,521] 59,331,825 1,463,368,346! 334,563,960) 5,358,480 9,922,440| 67,917.489|2,207, 

(689,171,283 55,855,616 1,645,026,399 446,569,352 5,339,875 451,909,227 80,003,911 1,942, 

742'409| 48,753,989| 1,723,496,394 456,750,539| 6,396,750) 463,147,389 78'399,151| 1,750, 

30°013,591| 46,296,870] 1,726,310,461 477,792,836| 6,740,800) 484,533,686 811558,246|1,777, 

671,175,930) 39,296,065) 1,710,471, 95| 488,686,756 5,915,150 494,601,906 82,114,453]1, 5 

912.4% 3,606, 1,735,951 436 509,515,978 7,635,650 517,151,628 84,403,22 1,655, 

52,360,970 43,789,090 1,796,150, 0} 539, # L| 6,711,060 546,105,6 87,366,952 Zee 

901/437| 57,502,715) 1,848,404,152| 56 "365,007|10,266,200| 580,131,20 91,211,159|2, 736 

$56'813,885| 39,683,575|1,866,497,460) 26 399'075| 7,969,400] 599,508,475)100,495.7 5|1,689 

$68,123,952) 44,907,205|1,910,031,157) 604,827,476|10,934,300| 615,761,776 110,750,722|2,610 

037,811,265 41,192,900) 1,979,004,105 636,409,159| 8,792,100| 645,201,259 111,821, 192|2,246 

1486, 37'741,850|2,433,228,323| 718,818,128 $400,350| 726,229,480|127,285,456)1,428 

447'036.937| 38,908,850] 2,485,945, 448'609.486| 7,658,000| 756,367,486)131, 3°378| 1,29 1 

6,590, $e -939.150|2,577,629,211| 804,005,214) 7.2 "350| 811,247,764|150,897,987| 1,435 

'878,202| 43,626,050|2,733,304, O4'608,924| 7,542,950) 912,148,874 )163,8 "398|1,951 

8,566, 52'097,030|2.970,663,589|1,013,547,506 8'408;950|1,021,956,456| 173,864,499 2a7t 

- 1926 .|3°230,856,767| 53,870,600 3.984.727.3067 | 1,227,676,363 8°666,950|1,236,343,313| 195,259-064)3» 612 

1997 .|31606,595,553| 69,419,250/3, 76'014,803| 1,483,512,362| 9,542,050 1/493,054,412|257,080,546)2,66¢ 
1928 | |3,873.301,455!_65,390,100'3,9 8169 1,55511,691,314,691|9, 192,3000 1'700,506,991|274,077, i 


pee HICH BUILDINGS 
Structure. Stories .|Height . 
42d ¢ or 08 
hrysler, Lexington Ave. & 42d St. £08 
393-411 Lexington Ave., at 43d St.. 63 755 
foolworth, 233 Broadway....... - 60 792 
)1-19 First Ave.,at 40th St....... 58 553 
hanin Tower, Lex. Ave. & 42d St. 56 680 
Lincoln, 60 East 42d St....-.-.-- 53 638 
[etropolitan Life, 1 Madison Ave.. 50 7 
Am. Ex.-Irving 1'rust, 1 Wall St... 46 645 
ransportation. 225 Broadway..... 45 586 
herry-Netherland Hotel, 5th Ave. 

Se OOCD Sth shy.» cyipds « OSs ony eas 43 620 
200-122 West 38th St... 0.4 2. eee 43 513 
lercantile, 10 East 40th St........ 44 617 
quitable Trust, 15 Broad St...... 42 550 
itz Tower, Park Ave. & 57th St... . Al 540 
inger, 149 Broadway.........-.. AL 612 
at'l. Telephone, 67 Broad St...... 7 yh kt Be Fears 
efcourt-Noat’l, 5th Ave. & 43d St... ee eee 
295 Madison Ave., (at 41st St.)... 40 454 
21-29 Union Square West........ 40 474 
ankers Trust, Wall & William Sts. 39 539 
New Yorkers Hotel, 8th A. &34th St. 39 442 
By Madison AVve.: .7.....4.-- : 39 438 
has Nat'l Bk., Nassau & Pine ee Bean 
quitable, 120 Broadway...... 37 486 
85-89 Lexineton Ave., (Hotel)... . 36 352 
l, ¥. C. Offices, Park Ave. & 45th St. 35 560 
mpire Tr., 580 Fifth Ave., at47th St. 35 420 
. French 551 Fifth Ave., at 45th St. 35 429 
aramount, Broadway & 43d St... . 35 420 
965 Wall Street.....5.......... 34 404 
lr. Y. Life Ins., Mad. Ave. & 25th St 34 610 
enenson, 165 Broadway......... 33 487 
avoy-Plaza Hotel, 5thaA ve. &59thSt. 33 420 
‘kk. OftheU.S.,535 SthAve......... 33 450 
12-24 Mast 42d St. (Apt. Hotel)... 32 298 
almon Tower, 11 West 42d St..... See dares cea 
dams Exp. Co., 61 Broadway... .. 32 424 
mer. Exp. Co., 65 Broadway..... 32 415 | 
iberty Tower, Nassau & Liberty Sts. 32 385 


New York City—Skyscrapers. 


IN MANHATTAN. 


Structure. ‘Stories . |Height . 
: No. Feet. 
Whitehall, 17 Battery PL......... 32. 424 
Bank of New York & Trust Co.. 

Wall & William Sts...-......... 5 DA Rea inne C 
Graybar, Lexington Ave. & 43d St. 31 350 
*Governor Clinton Hotel.......... Ch A ees = 
366-72 Lexington Ave...........+.. 30 331 
528-36. Seventh Ave..............- 30 360 
Pershing.Sq. Bldg., Park Ave & 42d. 30 363 
World's Tower, 110-12 West 42d St. 30 335 
Lincoln Hotel, 8th Ave. & 44th St.. BQ 4. Rotors < 
Bush Terminal, 130 West 42d St.... 29 Ald 
Candler, 218-26 West 42d St... .... 29 341 
Park Row, 13-21 Park Row....... 29 309 
Amer Bk. Note Co., 78 Trinity Pl... 28 374 
Times, Broadway & 42d St:....... 28 410 
270-Brogaway a eine -ss 20 este «mies 28 332 
Amer. Tel. & Tel., 195 Broadway.. . 27 362 
St. Paul, Broadway & Ann St...... 26 308 
103-19 John St....... 0.2.5 ee 26 230 
Consohd. Gas. 14th St. & IrvingPl.. 514 
General Motors, 1775 Broadway... 26 315 
Biltmore Hotel, Mad, Av. & 43d St.. 26 305 
Commodore Hotel, Lex. Av. & 42d. 26 294 
259-63 Fifth Ave., at 29th St....... 26 297 
MceAlpin Hotel, Broadway & 34th.. 25 307 
Fisk Rubber Co., Broadway & 8th 25 293 
134-6 East 48th St., (Hotel).... 25 314 
Municipal, Park Row & Center St... 24 580 
Standard Oil Co., 26 Broadway... . 24 233 
1332-60 Broadway... 5.02.3 desee5 24 288 
343-53 Seventh Ave..::.....5.3.5. 24 300 
Amer. Surety Co., 100 Broadway. . 23 306 
Amer. Tract Soe., Nassau & Spruce 23 306 
Columbia Trust Co., 60 Broadway. . 23 306 
Cotton Exchange,‘Hanover Square. 25 291 
2166 Broadway (Hotel and church). 23 243 
Hudson Term, Bidgs., 30-50-Church 22 375 
Nat'l Bk. of Commerce, 31 Nassau 270 
Pennsvlvania Hotel, 7tn Ave. & 33d / 260 
Yale Club, Vanderbilt Ave & 44th... 20 263 


*Under construction. 


THE TENEMENTS OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Showing the Number of Apartments, Vacant Apartments and Percentage of Vacant Apartments in Tene- 
ment Houses in the City. Figures by the Tenement House Department.} 


“ Apartments. Vacant Apartments. Per cent. Vacancies. 

an. a 
- Borough. ahs old New Old New Old | New 

| Law. Law. Total Law. Law Total. | Law. | Law. | Total, 

fanhattan..... 1926 | 369,360 | 188,432 557,792 | 17,187 8,047 | 25,234 | 4.65 j| 4.65 | 4.52 

1927 | 364,666 | 198,490 563,156 | 26,027 7,447 | 33,474 | 7.14 | 3.75 | 5.94 

1928 | 359,173 | 206,685 565,858 | 31,211 | 10,696 | 41,907 | 8.69 | 5.17 | 7.41 

DOOKLYD wc. 54s 1926 | 154,384 | 172,782 327,166 4,208 4,441 ,649 | 2.73 ] 2.57 | 2.64 

1927 | 154,004 | 194,399 8, 9,085 9,717 | 18,802 | 5.90 | 5. 5.40 

1928 | 153,054 | 221,059 374,113 | 10,062 | 13,848 | 23,910 | 6.57 | 6.27 6.39 

BRIS esis a Ss 1926 2,63) 166,632 199,271 1,019 3,259 Hf 3.12 } 1.95 | 2.15 

1927 32,425 191,438 3, 1,326 6,030 3 4.10 4 3.15 | 3.39 

1928} 32,289 2,45 254,740 1,593 | 12,385 ; 13,978 | 4.93 4 5.57 | 5.49 

0 es 1926 7,376 35,110 48! 55 663 718 -75 4 1.89 | 1-70 

1927 7,333 41,919 49,252 155 1,297 1,452 | 2.11 } 3.09 | 2.95 

1928 7,256 54,355 61,611 2386 3,230 3,516 | 3.94 | 5.94 | 5.71 

ichmond...... 1926 1,294 509 803 86 68 154 | 6.64 113.36 | 8.54 

, 1927 1,267 521 1,788 134 34 168 {10.58 | 6.53 | 9.40 

1928 1,257 588 »845 17 31 1 9.31 | 5.27 | 8.02 

tal, 5 Boroughs | 1926} 565,053 563,465 | 1,128,518 | 22,555 | 16,478 | 39,033 | 3.99 | 2 92 | 3146 

927 | 559,695 | 626,767 | 1,186,462 | 36,727 | 24,525 | 61/252 | 6.56 | 3.91 | 5 16 

553,029 | 705,138 | 1,258,167 s 83,459 | 7.82 | 5.70 | 6. 
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VALUABLE MANHATTAN BUILDINCS. 
~ (1929 Tax Department assessed valuations, subject to revision.) 
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. .| 10,000,000 


4,950 


_ Exchange Co 
~ Stock Exchange. 
Commercial Cabi 


000) Bank of America... 7,300,000 _ = 
|| Transportation Bl 3,400,000 
ee race |50 Broadway . Garment Centre 6,175,000 


a anover Nat'l Bank... 
oe CES SETURL). . S's © 
ultable Office Bldg... 
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3333 
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Harvard 
Knickerbocker .| 1,000,000 
Metropolitan . 


Columbia 


Sree ohn Karl 


ow 


Commodore... 
Continental... 


OFFICE BUILDINGS ($1,000,000 OR MORE), 


Nathe. 1929. 


Dollars. 


f Stopen Building - 
|| Federal Reserve Bank. . 
‘000 lw estinghouse Bldg. 

| Amer. ‘Fel’ & Tel...., 
eH ational Park Bank. - 


(0) Borat Ban 
000// Wadsworth Bldg 
:000||N VY. ¥. Telephone 


eoltnee al Insurance Bldg.. ; 
iy entral Tel. Linn ora 


Met. Life Ins. Co......]1 
||Met. Life (Annex)... 
Merchants Sq. Bldg 


i{2 cational Cc ity Co 


14,500, 000 
-. | 4:600,00% 
; 18° 000 “000 


000|| New York Times. 
000||Equitable Life Ins. Co. 


Name. 1929.” 

Dollars. 
Eitzgerald... 005006 « 
Knickerbocker 
Loew 


‘Acoliai Hall. . 


500 Seventh Ave. 
524-528 Fifth Ave., re 
(Guaranty Trust) . 


4,900,000 


g 600,000 — 
2;300,000 
2/950, sa: : 


New York Times (new) 


(31st. St. & 7th Av 
General Motors 
Paramount 
Farmers Loan & Trust 


51 Madison Av., (N. 
Life Ins.) . 


:}16,000 ,000 ; 


wane 


HOTELS (31,000,000 OR MORE). 


Name, 1929. Name. 


Name. 


Princeton.... 
Sipe hd & Ten- 


‘|2'700,000) 


THEATRES. 
Name. 


Carroll. .|1 


New pest d 
N. Y. ~Criterion. 


Lincoin Square.|1,400,000 
Loew’s State... 


Roosevelt. ... 
St. Andrews... 


ert ,000 
Leverich T’ers| 3,200,000 — 
St. George... . 2,000 


N. Y. Yacht... 


1929. - 
Dollars. 


1929. Name. 


Dollars. 


5,000,000 


‘000 


47 
6 *000 Fox 
4,700, Tee s Met... 


,000 
70,000 mi *850,000 
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TOG a ee i 
«602 New York City—Housing; Exchang 
i _ MULTI-FAMILY HOUSES ERECTED IN NEW 


Phe following table gives the number of multi- | The average cost of the houses : 
jane fee acted in the five beset aks A oe eee in addition to ave 

_ Tenemen ‘ouse- ing enty-s ek Mess say 
Tenement House law during the past twenty: fpere: 5 dwellings, ‘hotels and apa 
not included in the ecmpilation: Bs 


“Average Average | Average | Average AV 


ms ments in in Estimated | Cost of | Cost of | Cost of | Apts. to |Room 
ero 5 Houses. Bens: Houses. Cost. Tenem’t.| Apt. Room, }Tenem't. 
Dollars. Doliars.| Dollars. | Dollars. 
33,350 2,072 441 I6.£ 4.6! 
p 13.4 é. 
ie 
63,158,400 14.6) 4. 
103,236,400 14.5 e 
13.2 4. be 
14:3) 4, 4:81 4 
13.1 Fae cr 
Hi) ia 
82,140,150 a1. A 
$07008'940 ee | 
‘406, 16.6 4.24 © 
iF3 4.09 
18.7 4.08 — 
TT 4.28 
20.8 facto 
4,130,00 * :17i1 bh. 9k 
17,420,500 20.6 4.063 — 
38,098,000 22.1 4.06 
117,699,400 22.0 3.82 
140,602,400 17.8 3.%3 > 
14:1 3-2 
211/012,200 14.9| 3.6 | 
295,134,500 16.3 
340,804,100] . 3 - 475 
as Tot. & Av. 46,912! 711,754! 2,863,270) 2,323,347,325 15.1 / 
a ee 


or. : CONSTRUCTION IN THE FIVE BOROUGHS DURING 1927. 

Roser ans The following figures give the detail of the 1927 city totals shown above: 

| Manhattan.[ 34,57 64,580,000) 398,642 
Brom 1,211 31,036 106,496 129,388,000] 106,843 

2,046 26,901 90,229 105,097,000 51,367 

1,094 12,438 39,988 41,599,100 38,024 
4 67 201 140. 


ro) 5 , 


4,517 __| 79,253 _| 271,490 | 340,804,100 75,449 


TRANSACTIONS ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Stocks Bonds (Par Stocks 
Value). : (Shares). Value). YR. (Shares). | 


Dollars. Number. Number. Dollars. = ae) 
1,134,656,200 232,842,80 260,753,997 696,027 — 
634,091,000 184,199,812 -| 237,276,927 
889,567,100 143,378,095 |2,093,257,500 .| 282,032,923 
674,245,000 -| 312,875,250 |3,771,517,17: p 452,211,399 
} -| 223,931,349 16 |3,955,036,900) | 1 449,103,253 


576,990,875. 


171,439,693 }4 }3,504,814,845 
| 


956,077,706 


PRICES FOR NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE SEATS. 
High. Low. YEAR. High. Low. YEAR, High. Low. 


.| $84,000] $20,00 3...] $53,000|$37,000]|1918. ..| $60,000] $45,000 ...| $100,000]$7 
22/500] 170 4...] ~55,000]°34.000||1919. | {| 110° 60,000|}19 4 A 1,000 gi : 
74,000] 38,000}|1920. . | 115,000] 85,000||1925...| 150/000] 99,000 
Oo] 73-000 |1917: - || 77/000] S8:o00]|t922: .:| tooreeo] garooll tose... | ane ob |133,000 
i ‘ a 4 5, Zas N ’ ante 1 
94,000] 65,000 | 09 


A seat on the New York Stock Exchange sold, on The bond issues had a total market valu 
. 30, 1928 at $580,000. Oct. 1, 1927, of $36,949,019,809. 
: \ seat on the Curb Exchange sold at $170,000, on The total market value of bonds on Jan. 1, 19: 
>} Nov..30, 1928. Was $37,167,607,468. ‘ 
‘ Sales of securities on the Curb Exchange in The total market value of listed stocks on Oct. 
1927 totaled—Stocks, 93,437,156 shares, bonds, | 1927, was $47,609,636,595, as compared w 7 
$831,783,000. $38,376, 162,138 on Jan. 1, 1927. ; 3 
The New York Stock Exchange in 1927, extended The total of bills and checks id through the 
its facitities for marketing the securities of foreign | London Clearing House during 1 established | 
corporations. new record of £41,550,541,000. The previous highest 
On Jan. 1, 1928, there were 1,490 separate bond | record was in 1925, when the total was €11,134,422,. 
issues and 1,093 separate stock issues listed on the | 000-jess than in 1927. ‘ ‘ 
N. Y. Stock Exchange. These figures compare with New British issues in 1927 amounted to £315. 
1,420 bond issues and 1,081 stock issues on Jan. 1, 1927. | 000, an increase over 1926 of £84,000,000. — 


PRICES FOR 


 YBAR. ‘High. Low. 
. ,.|$23,500|$10,000|/1911. .. .|$15,000|$13,000/|1917. «. .|$17,2001$12,500! 
23,000]. 15,300 .| 18,500] 14,800)]1918. .: |) 152500 ae y 
' 13:000| ‘Z:000||1920,. . | .36°903 
20,000 211] 131500] .9'200 
17,500 1916....! 17;500' 12/000 


. 


> ATION (OF NEW YORK 

OUNTY | (BRONX BOROUGR).. 
Citizens.| Aliens. |Tot 1925;Tot 1920 
; 105,351 


20,250 
13,866] 150,220 
726,982] 145,186] 872.168] 732,016 


COUNTY (BROOKLYN BOROUGH): 
66,357 


26,338 987359 
404,863] 2, 203,99 1|2,018,356 
BOROUGH). 
T05, 485| 137,522 


68,973 39,512 


2 G1 Ne 
i SOON Cis 08 


41,404] 113,548] 147,115 


Times— 


72,144 


a City Population in Colonial 
+ atten 1,000; 


4,937; (1703), 4,436; (1712), 


SAU; (1723); ots)" (1730), 8,500; (1740); 11,000; 


bes, 
% 


United States Census figures for every Federal 
a prior to 1910; for all other years prior 


OHH iit ww 
RS 
(=) lon 


fe 
NO 
ie) 
ray 
cs 


1 
_ 954,945 


eA 1928— 
5 Oa geNtbo: 


17,500. 
Census—Manhattan (1910), 2,33 
0 284, 103. Bronx “C910),- 2556.9 


CITY, 1925 STATE CENSUS. 


NEW YORK COUNTY (MAN, BOROUGH), 
Gitizens.] Aliens. [Tot 1925/Tot 1920 


1,457,193 
COUNTY (QUEENS BOROUGH). — 


891859] 72,800. 
Total. . 644,321 713,891| 469,042 — 


~ RICHMOND COUNTY (RICH, BOROUGH). 


60,005 7,072| 67,077! 
62,701 81499 71,200 


122,706 15,5 571 138,277} 116, 531 - 
Total City!4,750,33011, 1,123, 3,026 5,873,356: By 620, 048 


(1746), 11,717;__ (1750), 13,300; (1760), 14,000; — 
ED 21,000; (1780), 18,000; (1786), 23,614; (1790), 


33,1 


POPULATION OF N. Y. CITY BY BOROUGHS (PRESENT AREA), 1790- 1928. 


to 1910, and for 1910 and every succeeding year; 
estimates of City’s Bureau of Vital Statistics. ¥ 
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1,728,000 JEWS IN NEW YORK. CITY; 4,228,029 IN UNITED STATES. 


The American Jewish Committee estimates there 
bre 4,228,029 Jews (excluding those who do not 
profess the faith), of whom 1,765,000 are in”. a 
City, 325,000 in Chicago, 270,000 in Philadelphia. 
90,000 in Boston, 85,000 in Cleveland, 75,000 in 
Detroit, 68,000 in Baltimore, 65,000 in Los Angeles, 

5,000 in Newark, N. J., 53,000 in Pittsburgh, 

0,000 in St. Louis. 

‘According to a survey made by the Bureau of 
Jewish Sociai Research in 1926, at a cost of $200,000, 
“the results of which were made public in 1928, there 
were in the city of New York in the. former year 
about 1,728,000 Jews, as against 1,503,000 in 1916. 


The Jewish population of the city is 30 per cent 


of the total, the survey estimates, but the distribution 
of the: Jews through the city is markedly irregular and 
has shown great changes since 1916. 

In 1925 the Jewish population of Queens and Staten 
Island was slight, while in the other three boroughs 
large sections contained practically no Jews. 

Five sections of the city are now more than 50 per 
cent Jewish in population. These are—the east side 
of Manhattan south of Fourteenth Street; the south- 
west corner of the Bronx south of 169th Street and 
east of Park Avenue; the district around Broadway, 
Brooklyn, from Gates Avenue to the East River; 
New Lots, Brooklyn; and Bath Beach, Brooklyn. 

Four other sections of the city are more than 30 

r cent Jewish in population. They are—Borough 

ark; the Eastern Parkway section; Flatbush, south 
of Avenue H, in Brooklyn; and Harlem east of 
Lenox Avenue and north of Ninety-sixth Street in 
Manhattan. 

The Jewish population runs less than 5 per cent in 
all Queens, Greenpoint; the west side of Manhattan 
south of 145th Street; the East Side between Four- 

teenth and Highty-sixth Street; and the western edge 
of Brooklyn north of Sixty-seventh Street 1nd west 
of Bedford, Franklin and Parkside Avenues. 

The lower East Side, the district south of Four- 
teenth Street and east of the Bowery, still contains 
‘the largest section of the Jewish population of the 
city, but there has been a decrease. 

On the other hand, the Jewish population has 
sspread greatly through Flatbush, Coney Island and 
the southeastern sections of Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn as.a whole contains 45 per cent of the 
Jewish population, while Manhattan houses only 
28 per cent, where in 1916 Manhattan contained 46 

rfcent of all the Jews in the city and Brooklyn only 

7 per cent. 

The movement to the Bronx has not been so great 
and has tended to narrow the geographic limits. 
The districts of the Bronx east of Park Avenue and 
south of East 163d Street contained in 1916.7 per cent 
of the Jewish population of the city, while in 1925 
it accounted for about 4 per cent. 

il of Manhattan except Washington Heights 
north of 145th Street lost in Jewish population in the 


New York City—Population by Races. 


nine years covered by the survey. 

The greatest loss was in the lower East Side, where 
oe 50,000 and 100,000 Jews left for other parts 
of the city. 

The least loss was in the section west of Central 
Park, where the decline was trifling. 

The greatest increase in Jewish population was in 
Flatbush, Coney Island and Bay Ridge, where be- 
tween 150,000 and 200,000 Jews moved in during the 
nine years. : 

The greatest increase in Jewish population in any 
small area was in the district of the Bronx between 
East 169th Street, Tremont Avenue, Park Avenue 
and the Bronx River, where the Jewish population 
increased by between 40,000 and 100,000. 

The report pointed out that the general trend of 
the shift was one of decentralization and that it was 
unlikely that the Jewish population would continue 
to increase. 

“There is room for belief,” it said, ‘“‘that the Jewish 
proportion may dwindle, because while its death rate 
is lower than the general population’s at present there 
is no assurance that this will continue; while on the 
other hand the Jewish birth rate appears to be 
definitely lower than that of the general population.” 

The death rate was given as 7.91 per thousand 
among the Jewish population, against 11.7 among 
the general population of the city 13 of the State. 

Despite the smaller proportion deaths among 
them, the study showed that the Jews were not grow- 
ing in number as rapidly as the general population. 
In Brooklyn, the Jewish birth rate was found to be 
18 per 1,000, against 22.35 per 1,000 among the 
general population. 

Seventy-five per cent of the Jewish population was 
found to be less than 45 years of age, compared with 
66.7 per cent ae the general white population. 

The death rate of children under 5 years was given 
as 14.7 per 1,000, against 22.5 in the general popula- 
tion of the United States, and the rates remain lower 
until the age groups of 45 and more are reached, when. 
the comparison is as follows: 

Ages 45 to 54 years—Jews, 12.1; general popula- 
tion, 11.7; ages 55 to 64 years—Jews, 28.7; general 
population, 24.6; 65 to 74 years—Jews, 75.8; general 
population, 58.8; 75 years and more—Jews, 186.7; 
general population, 148.7 

The susceptibility of Jews and the general popula- 
tion to some diseases was given as follows: Diseases of 
heart—Jews, 191.3 per 1,000; general population, 
180.7; cancer—Jews, 93.6; general pepulation, 94.3; 
pneumonia—Jews, 84.8; general population, 93.9; 
nephritis—Jews, 40.6; general population, 86.7. 

Analysis of the figures by age groups showed that, 
with the exception of the group from 20 to 24 years 
old, diseases of the heart ranked first, proportionately, 
as a cause of death among Jews. In five of the eight 
age groups cancer ranked second. Among the 
general population, tuberculosis ranked first in four 
age groups and diseases of the heart in four age groups. 
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WHITE STOCK IN N. Y. CITY, FOREIGN-BORN AND OF FOREIGN PARENTS, I 
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First Generation |Second Generation 


{Country or | (Foreign-Born; | (Natives of U.S.; || CounrRy or iy = - i : 
ORIGIN Father Born in | One or Both Par- ORIGIN fithee Ronin Ge ones 
reac) Specified Country).|/ents Foreign-Born) Be Sa Specified Country).|ents Foreign-Born) 
0 U pa 
1920. 1910. 1920. 1910. ae 1920. 1910 
ar Aas 1,991,547/1,927,703)|2 i 
countries|1,991, ,927,703|2,303,082 ; = 
See lis halal lal dae es0Re ii 
E finan ; 56,436 78,135 
nglan i‘ . 
Scotland 447] 23,115 410731 203 bee 
tees #83 aot 
Norway bg: 532 362 
weden.... 
Denmark... at ie 
Sonn inh 
elgium,. . 
Luxembur; ere Te 
Switacrt'd.. "438 et 
rance 
Cent. & Bas et 1,920 
stoke 22,243 
Germany 378.193} 446,590 Bees 
Austria 194,559| 108,792]| reat 
H ane 50,735] 35,959}. af 
Russ a i. 426,477] 249,735 1,112 
Soumania’ 21968 att i 
Bulgari 21, 2,417 P. 1,376 
rbia, 1 ee 
L eign - oan ea 
Mont’g’o 178 48 pes ga © ae .| 182,882! 
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—Metropolit 


an District; Area, Mileage; London. — 505 4 


ae vd aac 5 : 
3 ne FO tse METROPOLITAN DISTRICT OF NEW-_ YORK. 
POPULATION AND AREA. Z 
ULA A. 1} The old metropolitan distri 
est. 1, 1926.) : | braced 1,368 square miles ana saad anion ent 


. as of July 
Pp 


7 Sut @opulation 
Bar. 6 E opu- mated at 8,034,349, including 2,414,301 in territory 


. 


; dq. 
sapetes 5S pe ee ,. dation. Miles. adjacent to the limits of New York Ci 
NE YORK CITY—5 Borow's. 5.024.500 308.05 | | On the basis of the new metropolitan area the 
J _NE W YORK STATE SECTION— , United States Census Bureau furnishes the 1927 
__- Gixelusive of New York City) census of manufacturing figures and likewise uses the 
ponte d Rockland 500,800 - aera for the purpose of the 1930 census of popu- 
> SS eee 2 ation. 
assau County and Hunting- ; It is the largest industrial centre in tt vor : : 
‘on and Babylon Townships in | manufactures products annua y val ihe mote, ed. 
Lee ee * 263,200 416.6 | $6.500.000,000. ‘ iy Nehued ste UIRR Se 
| New York City itself produces more than 80. pe : 
_ Bergen, Hudson, Essex, Union, | cent. of these manufactures. £ oe ee ati 
More than 80 per cent. of the. total manufactured 


Morris, _ Somerset, | 
' products of the district are produced in New York ~ 


lad eC pape 2,672,000 2,777 _, City itself, which in 1925 manufactured £) ; 

. | at over $5,300,000,000. whee ae 
In the New Jersey section of the metropolitan — 

_ Norwalk and Canaan Town- district are several important industrial centres, chit 

ships in Fairfield County... . 432:900 | 143.05 | Mons which gre. Newark and Tse 
* | Paterson is one of the chief centres in the country 
aK Eo Ce ee 9,472,500 3,767.55 for the manufacture of silks and silk goods. Passaic — 
ay é ae » is conspicuous for the manufacture of woolens and 
_ _ A new and larger Metropo itan District of New worsteds. Other industries in the metropolitan sec- 
__ ¥ork City has been agreed upon between the Mer- tion of New Jersey are bleaching, dyeing and finishing 
_ chants’ Association and the United States Bureau of of piece goods and the manufacture of hosiery and — 
_ the Census. : : | knit goods, handkerchiefs, embroideries and laces. 
The new area includes all the territory and popu- Bayonne is one of the greatest centres in the 
‘lation within a radius of approximately 40 miles of world for the refining of petroleum. ao 
the New York City Hall, as compared with the old __ The main industrial centre of Westchester County = 
_ 10-mile radius. ‘ Pe N._Y., is Yonkers. The most important industry — 
. The new metropolitan district of New York covers i Rockland County is brick making. apt 
an area of 3,765.5 square miles. it has been redefined The principal industrial centre ia that. part cf - 
on the b of the economic and social activities cen- Connecticut in the metropolitan district is Stamford. — 
: ; in New York City, such as commuting, delivery Based on census figures, the district contains fifty — 
vice, telephone service and the relative density of cities or villages of 10,000 population or more, in 
ion. It is being substituted for census pur- addition to New York City, a total of 275 incor- — 

for the old metropolitan district, according to porated cities, villages and towns, and 276 unincor- 
hants’ Association’s announcement. _ porated urban communities. — - 


yg AREA OF NEW YORK CITY. : j 3 ol 


The City (five boroughs) of New York has an , miles, breadth 13.7 miles; Richmond, length 15.5 
reme length, north and south, of 36 miles; and | miles, breadth 7.0 miles. f SiS Gale 
extreme breadth of 1614 miles, measuring from The total area of the five boroughs and of the — 
“North River along 23d Street, Manhattan, and incorporated City of New York, according to the | 
nce to easterly border of Queens Borough. Chief Engineer, is 308.95 square miles. By acres, 
‘From the western border of the Borough of Rich- | the areas of the boroughs are as follows: se we oll 
- mond to the eastern border of Queens Borough, Manbattan, 14,209; Bronx, 27,355; Brooklyn, © 4 
the is 25 miles. 47,448; Queens, 70,321; Richmond, 38,394; total—~ = 
“Manhattan Borough is 1244 miles long and its 197,727. Their population, Jan. 1. 1920, was, by 
reme breadth is 2% miles; Bronx, length 8.1 . the U. 8. Census, as follows: Manhattan, >284,103; 
breadth 9.2 miles; Brooklyn, length 11.5 | Bronx, 732,016, Brooklyn, 2,018,356; Queens, 469,- 

readth 10.3 miles; Queens, length 15.1 . 042; Richmond, 116,531; total—5,620,048. es 


MILEAGE OF STREETS IN NEW YORK CLEY- 


Total. 


a> 
| 4) Jan: 1, 1928. Paved. | Unpaved. ; Total. _ Jan. 1, 1928. Paved. ) Unpaved. 
“ — = = ee RS | v 
Miles. ||Borough. Mtes. Miles. Miles. — 
J 49 ‘ Richmond.....-+--]- 333.0 78.6 * 41:65" 
ek ees 388.3 | _ 222. 611. Total..cocesesee»'| 2,868.7 | 1,833.8, | 4,702.0, — 


y {: 
HOW TO FIND ANY STREET NUMBER IN NEW YORK 


~ “ a 
: ha’ eet is nearest, take the number, Park Avenue, 34 or 35; Columbus, Amsterda: ‘ 
ns neers. and divide by 2, add the key Fee de eae hoary oe Cs OO, peor coal ; 

- aT ti reet (subtract), ° r Sit rk 

num er found below. The result will be the nearest yy; tat, divide house number by 1d, and add 60; 

The key numbers are: Avenue A, 3; Avenue Riverside Drive, divide house number by 10, and 


3; Avenue D, 3; First Avenue, 3; |} add-72 . 
f numbering—100 numbers — 


d Avenue, 9 or 10; Fourth The decimal system o ! , 
to Central Park, 18-or 17; to a block—has spread throughout most of Greater — 
24: Sixth Avenue, 6; New York on the cross streets, So that it is com- 

9: Ninth paratively easy to locate a building thereon. 

In Manhattan, tor example, the numbers start 


east and west from Fifth Avenue. 


POPULATION COMPARED. 


Admin, Greater 
ik Cana Sager 
Area in square OS. + 
Population 12d ease 884083 7,480,201 . 
il assessa, Ni y i + 
MOD oe ee sidaes £55,671,815 £76,732,659 
Amount raised by > } 
rates, 1923-1924....... £28,630,743 .. 


and lo more than a hundred rate-raising authorities, and no 
, general return of the rates raised by them is available. 
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~— 606 New York City—Altitudes; Dist 
er ei “ Ngdaty Wide AL ELD Boa 
~The highest natural elevation of land in the 
of New York—430 feet—is on top of Todt (T 
or Iron) Hill, Staten Island. This bill rises from the 
Richmond Road at Garretson’s station on the rapid 
transit railway, and overlooks New Dorp and the 
Moravian Cemetery, where the Vanderbilts lie buried. 
_ “A point near the summit referred to, where the 
a7 ee eee 409.24 feet, is indicated by a bench mark | Feignt 
macs Reet ear coe ae ae of pee as Eee es The 
welling, near the southeast corner of Ocean Terrace | righ Water at base of rail) is 113.12 feet under the 
ae eee root Hil Bede a bier eh eh fogt Fast Channel of the Bast River on the 60th 
Oe SR Se eel 24 O95t | River Tunnels of the B.M.T. Broadway—7th 
bus 402*Fie” : Js t .—Queens Line. : 
ghee? ee eal point on the Atlantic Coast In the following list of subway track elevation 
7h ‘BeuY t Ma feet, a minus (—) sign indicates below mean 
oy water, a plus (+) sign, above mean high water. 
Manhattan 7 é 
ISRVF. West Side Line 


Soq 
p 


— 
Ob ROUROD 


. puilding is 107.15 feet above sea level. Lath Sto q..eeme- Pea OO 5 - 
' The highest natural altitude in Manhattan—267 Pennsylvania Station....... + 
feet 9 inches—is near the site of old Fort Washing- | Times Square. ........-+++- + 
ton, a little west of Fort Washington Avenue, ap~ Columbus Circle.......---. + 
* 6 sara 900 feet north of W. 18ist St. The } 72nd St...........---eseeee So 
ae ‘at Inwood rises to a height of 232 feat 9 inches. | 96th St... . 2.25. ee eee eee + 
Other elevations in Manhattan above sea level, | 190th St. & St. Nicholas Ave... + 
___ expressed in feet and decimals thereof, are: Custom Manhatian 
‘House, 17.06; Bowling Green, 21.75; Pine St. and | I.R.T.—East Side Line 


ea 


a ee 
ie 45. 
-W. 93d St., 114.14; Amsterdam Ave., at Trinity | Brooklyn Bridge..........-- 


Doki gibenen artes 


SPaRSae 


a 
PR 
eY 


feet. 6 inches—is on the hill bounded by Iselin Ave., | 86th St.........-.-:--e4- ne 
_ Highland Ave., and W. 250th St., Riverdale Hill. B.M.T.—Broadway-7th Ave.-60 


RAS 


B I B.M.T. Centre Street Loop & Canal 
i The highest natura) elevation in Brooklyn—210 | Chambers St. (Municipal Bldg.) — 2.6 
' feet—is in Greenwood‘Cemetery, near the 9th Ave. | Canal St.........-+ses eee es — 8.4 Ya 
ae ‘trance. Other Brooklyn altitudes are: Base of Bronx > 7 
Bs. | the Museum on Eastern Parkway, at Washington | I.R.T. Line : we 
_ Ave., 163.44; 9th Ave. (Prospect Park West), 32 | 149th St. & Mott Ave....... _- 
feet south of 14th St., 155.34; Prospect Park West | 149th St. & 3rd Ave......... + SFP 
and Sth St., 162.16; Union St., Plaza, at Flatbush Queensboro Subway x ee 
 Ave., 146.29; 59th St. and Sth Ave., 116.96. LR.T. Li 3 
_ “Pie highest elevation in Queens Borough—266.48 | nfinles’ Squnr 
Beeatet eon Little, Neck Hill, 300 feet east of Little Gen ConmeLStatlone tee 
» Ne oad an 5 feet south of Gist Ave. (Hyde | 4 ; 
_ Park Road), near the Vanderbilt estate. Hunters Point Ave, 


SUBURBAN ALTITUDES prcakiya ro, 
. s ; I.R.T.—Clark St.-Fulton St.-! 
Westchester County (feet above mean sea level) Eastern Parkway Line se aoe 


-—Buttermilk Hill, 743; Chappaqua Hill, 739; Dick- | Clark St... ..0.......05 ea 
erson Hill, 810; Gallows Hill 443: Indian Hill, 677; | Borough Hali.............. 
Jacobs Hill, 600; Kisco, Mt., 620; Prospect Hill, | Nevins St................-5 
» , 460; Salt Hill, 745; Sarles Hill, 725; Spitzenberg | Atlantic Ave............... 
~ Hill, 545. Prospect Park Plaza........ 
'_ ‘Nassau County—Harbor Hill, 391; Manhasset Boe MEuseuth BOs 58 9 
, Sees BLADEN: AVG sieiw store sie veers 
ete Gounvy— Dix wile) $40; ‘Hatt Haliow | Nostrand Aves. . siecle 
Hills, 240; High Hill, 320; Jacobs Hill, 160; Man- | Nostrand Ave........... 
netto Hills, 320; Mattituck Hills, 178; Oregon Hills, | Utica Ave................5 


Street Li 
~~ 


= 0; Shinnecock Hills, 75; Sinai, Mt., 100; Whale | Utica Ave 4—lower 

Hin, 100. Ve eee = Rew wc tae eee E ower 
0; ‘Rockland Gounty—Dunderberg, 865; High Tor, | DeKaib ayes PHA m ite f vee ee pes 
832; Hook Mt., 790; Letterrock Mt., 1,220; Ramapo | Pacific St.............0.00. # 5.0 


DISTANCES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK (FROM THE BATTERY). 


5 From the From the From the 
4 _ Battery. To— Battery. To— Battery. To— umes i 
% miles...|Rector St. ||224 miles.. .|B. 14th St. ||43¢ mil 
4 # .:.|Dey St. Beg ett Ey St. ie pe - Sear ee 
+ XY ...|City Hall 3 B « ‘ 
‘i ...{Leonard St. || 314 mee eae 
ong: comms Be 2 IE 
BP cu Bh g St. 
ae ae: ee => a E 3 
‘ ys off cs BE « 
“ EB. oth st. |/435 ey = ere 


is 2% miles; Fourteenth Street is 23% miles: . 
third Street is 234 miles; Inwcod is 3 mil 

distance across the city: At Battery Place is From _ Twenty- barat et 
.% mile; Fulton Street is 34 mile; Chambers Street | Hundred and ae ee et che: width 


_-__Every twenty blocks above Hou 


measure one mile. ee 


is 1 mile; Grand Street is 2}, miles; Houston Street | island averages from 2 to 214 miles. 


waht — = 3 eS cab . 
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IRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, N. Y. CITY 
mpiled_ by Dr. W. H. Guilfoy, Registrar of Records. Department of Health.) 


ertierl wget Ea _ Marriages. "|, “Stillbirths. 


se 
Tree og aren’ 
Bison : 


WON RNRAAR A | 
SREP RN EREEE 
SRBOBSR OSE 


60,256 


64,422 . . 
60,846 10.69 | 64,257 
58,192 10.14 | 69,690 
66,430 11.49 | 69,452 
62 254 10.68 | 71,252 
5515 e8iais | 1-33 | 7o°082 

25,2 : 5 76,082 
128,889 66,430 11.13 70,430 


“BROOKLYN BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS (INCLUDED IN TABLE ABOVE.) 
- ] 
Deaths. hans $3 


| LPAADORADAAD 


Still- Mar- | All 
Births. | births. riages. | Causes. | Tubere’s} Pneum. | Kidney. | Cancer. | Nervous 


2,160 


DEATHS, CHIEF CAUSES, (GREATER), CITY OF NEW YORK, SINCE 1910, 


Non- Diar. Kid- | Heart 3 —Py- 
{ Pulm. | Pneu- |Pulm’ry} Bron- anor Can- | ney i Vio- |Puerp.| phoi 
Croup .| Tuber. monia. | Tuber. | chitis.|5 Yrs.| cer. Dis. ease. |lence.} Dis. | Feve 


re 77 8,397 
4,828| 10,521 236) 1,00: 33 
4,444|-— 7,523] 156| 776) 7,455) 3,182 
7 See FROM STREET ACCIDENTS IN NEW YORK CITY. 
oe the Registrar of Records, Department of Health. The rate is per 100,000 popilation.) 


By Horse By_Street By Horse By_ Street 
Vehicles. Cars. By Autos. = Vehicles. Cars. : 
= ear = 5 

No. |{Rate.| No. Rate. No. |Rate. No. |Rate.| No. |Rate.| No.- 

186 3.68 .58 

168 3.27 36 

119 2.28 

144 2.71 

119 2.20 

118 2.15 

88 1.58 

i. 


936... ; ; 
§ a7 es 


jus 25 eae eReT 
iw) 
SNWNREHOHOSCOCOSCO 
it ate Mrtetontoetob 


| States Census Bureau oe the = epi at 6,017,500, as of July 1, 1928. 


“Womilside:| Fal Assault] Burglary. | Robbery] Gn Laree DEON ECEY ieee cee 
: Sah Sets C.- | AEE ah Cc. 
374| 183} 65| 1,144 546] 82 8 


. 
1,222 
1,281 
1,309 
1,538 
1,805 
1,417 
ESTE 
1,413 
1,253 
1,196 
1,154} 675} 166 / 
1,169| 682) 154 


2 
10 
1 


1 

6 

5 

9 

7 ; 6 

152| 474| 175| 1351] 510] 228 9 

( HOMICIDE CONVICTIONS, NEW YORK COUNTY, BY CLASSES. 

~~ jMurd ./Murd .|Mansl.|Mansl. Murd .|Murd. | Mansl.j Mans! _}| Murd.|Murd. | Mansl.|M. 
" Boe: 2 Deg.!1 Deg.|2 Deg.||/Yr. |1 Deg.|2 Deg.|/1 Deg. |2 Deg!|, Yr. 1 Deg.|2 Deg.|1 Deg./2 


2 7 3 1910 4 11 26 4 1919 6 7 
Pc) 8 6 1911 1 12 20 7 1920 1 7 | 
3 8 4 |/1912) 13 10 9 9 1921 3 8 | 
Oph 5 il 1913 6 9 25 6 {{1922 4 0 
4 6 12 1914 6 14 27 12 | 1923 a 1 
2 8 6 1915 9 10 41 9 1924 2 4 
oo 8 17 1916 6 ll 34 12 1925 2 6 
3. 13 10 1917 6 10 23 5 1926 5 6 
~ . * 1918 2 3 25 10 1927 8 o 


; CRIME STATISTICS—BROOKLYN BOROUGH. 
_» | Homicide. |Fel. Assault.| Burglary. Forgery. 


Robbery. | Gr. Larceny. 


Indicted; Cc Peon se Convictions Bea murder, first degree, included in homicide cony 
abo’ Doe nba, 1913, 0 i 2934, 5; 1915, 3; 1916, 1; 1917, 4; 1918, 4; : 
ator ea Tyg, Bd 8e 18! Tonys. 1919, 1; 1920, 5; 1921, 3; 1922, 6; 
P HOMICIDES IN_ THE on OF NEW YORK. 
(Compiled by Charles Norris, M. D., Chief Medical Examiner.) 


1921.|1922.)1923.)1924.)1925.)1926.11927. 


Moki” | 12 
Bronx..... 
is Queens Se yg 


; lehmond.. 3 
- Whole sr068 307 
By N P 20) 


Gas 
Infanticide. 
(Poison. 


Accidental. 

ey Police. . 
Suicide. ... 

By inanae. 


* x iieck were in 1927, 3 homicides by strangulation; Aw cases | 
1, by beheading; 1 by drowning; 3 by hurling from which ' tawons PE re cc Bro 
window; of the murders, 6-were by Chinese. in the Bronx, 18 in Queens, and 4 in Richm 


a ae ’ . “ 
: 2 s ‘_* , f ~~ 
_ 4 r 


renk and Drug Addicts; Police Arrests. 509 
ND DRUG ADDICTION IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. : 


ae » re = - ‘ 
e following table, compiled. by | Hospitals and from Bellevue and allied hospitals. 
ublic Welfare, show the Btenber with total discharges of all classes of patients there: 


Alcoholism. 


' 3 Drug Addiction, 
Total Discharges, Alcoh. Disch 


All Causes. Perl,000 Dis|#osPital Discharges. 3 
r . B. & P.W.| B. & |P. W.| B.& ‘rests. 
A. Total. |P. W. H.| A. H Total H. |A. H.] H. |A.-H,) Total. 2 eye 
7,416 9.566 41,825 61,461 103,286 51 120 544| 881 1,425 1,950 
6,591 8,226 43,832 64,504 108,336 41 102- | 1,344) 619 1,963 951 
8,168 10,806 43,787 65,871 109,658 60 | 12: 50| 6 1,350 2,582 
6,238 8,530 45,709 67,269 112,478 51 94 120) 667 7 , 
2,596 3,741 | 41 436 64,827 106,263 27 40 6) 459 465 986 
2,575 3,540 | 33921 | 58,497 92,418 28 95| 811 906 | 1,452 
2,301 3,325 33,745 | 58,392 92,137 30 39 459} 2 719 1,931 
2,694 3,862 | 37.816 | 64,085 101,901 30 42 723| 240 963 3,086 
8 4,502 6,800 | 41,059 66.325 107,384 55 67 482) 215 697 3.148 
3 6,229 9,342 | 44,83 62,881 107,718 69 | 105 590; 101 691 5 
5 7,123 10,398 | 7,7 72,893 120,597 68 97 548) 103 651 2.713 
7 6,924 10,361 | 50,163 70,108 120,271 68 8 501, 147 648 2,023 
0 ; 7,348 10,898 | 55,480 70,462 128,942 60 | 104 391} 128 519 , 
a}. 7,421 11,038 | 62,657 72,229 134,886 57 102 261 83 344 1,709 


c —In 1919 there were 7,464 enroliments at the 
reotie Clinic of the Health Department of which 
0 entered Riverside Hospital for treatment. 

This experiment was abandoned in favor of 


Custodial Care in April, 1920. - ae 3 
For arrests for alcoholism see Police and Crime = 


statistics. oy 


F 3 
4 ~ DEATHS FROM ALCOHOLISM IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
: (Official records from the Department of Health.) 


Man-| The |Grook- Rich- | Man-,; The |Brook- Rich-'}-.. 
hattan/Bronx.| lyn. |Queens} mond.} City- hattan|Bronx.; lyn. |Queens| mond.| City. 
Bie aoe 1913 436 57 133 22 8 656 
cao ee 1914 447 39 142 23 9 | . 660° 
5 Ee 1915 393 43 91 19 16 | 656 
aeons 1916...) 469 35 146 30 71 6 
2 1917...) 333 44 141 27 15 
5 1918...) - 189 9 41 4 9 252 — 
8 1919... 142 4 21 5 4 176 
1 1920.. 72 5 16 3 2.5 98> 
9 1921.. 90 6 17 2 4 | IG 
8 1922 194 15 51 10 4 274 
7 1923 288 23 103 7 8 429 
6 1924...) 394 29 70 1 5 513 
5 1925...| 483 46 123 17 13 | 682 
1926...| 493 46 196 19 5 759 
1927...' 550 46 188 22 71. 813 


The i ist, Dr. Alexander O. Gettler, In many of these cases the primary ca’ se named) 
as ve persons die here every | on the certificate conceals the actual source of the = 
“from the effects of bad liquor. fatal illness. 
a ; 
--—-—s ARRAIGNMENTS IN MAGISTRATES’ COURTS IN NEW YORK CITY. 


(Data compiled by Charles W. Strong, Director, Bureau of Statistics.) 


Pe Siprakeide: Burglary. “Robbery. Larceny. Intoxication.| Other Charges. 


Hid. | Ar’d. |C’v’d.) Ar’d 


~|geal 288!2,105|1.402| 616| 303/11,573| 5,895|17,642|10,781 | 65,884 84,553 
358 as 937] 101,039 g412 82,295 : 
341|10,995 : 71) 88,373 
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510 New York City—Police 


and Fire Departments. 


en nS SS 


THE POLICE AND’ FIRE DEPARTMENTS. 
(Officially revised as of Nov. 14, 1928. Headquarters, Grand, Broom and Centre Sts.) 


“Some advice to New. Yorkers in Emergencies— 
Call or .dial the telephone overator and say: “I 
want 2 Policeman”—“I want to report a fire’ — 
“T want.an ambulance.’’ ‘ 

If you have to leave the telephone before the 
desired station answers tell the. operator. where 
help is required. 

om dial telephones, Police and Fire Depart- 
ments may also be reached by dialing directly the 
number shown on the right. Police Department 
numbers should be dialed in ease an ambulance is 
wanted., 

. Emergency: phone calls are’ free. 

The police force of the City of New York consists 

of 1 Chief Inspector ($8,000); 8 Deputy - Chief 
Inspectors ($5,800); Commanding Officer, Detective 
Bureau ($5,400); 16 repay Inspectors ($5,000) ; 
19 other Insyectors ($5,400); 1 Chief Surgeon 
($6,800); 1 Deputy hist Surgeon (34,790); 22 
other Surgeons we 790); 1 Superintendent of Tele- 
Assistant Superintendent of Tele- 

800); aptains ($4,500); 570 Lieu- 

ears ($3, 500) ; are Bemcedite ($3,000); 15,853 
Patrolmen ($1,769 to $2,500); 95 Policewomen 


POLICE AND CRIME STATISTICS 


gt 769 to $2, 500); 30 Patrolwomen,. ($1,769 ° to, 

2.500); 7 {Chaplains ($1,830°. . 

nas so of Doorman abolished by Act of Legislature: 
April 16,1912. 

Patrolmen, First Grade, tlve years’ service, $2. 500. 
each; Second Grade, less than five years and more 
than four years and six months, $2, 100 each; Third. 
Grade, less than four years and six months ‘and more 
than four years, $2,040 each; Fourth ane i than 
four years and more than three years, $1,920 each; 
Fifth Grade, less than three years and more ms two 
years, $1, 769 each; Sixth Grade, less than two years. 
and more than one year, $1,769 each; Seventh Grade, 
less than one year, $1,769 each. ; 

Members of the police force may be retired on 
one-half rate of compensation after service of twenty= 
five years, or after twenty years’ service upon cer 
tificate of police surgeons of permanent disability. 

Members. of the police force may also retired 
upon pension upon certificate of police surgeons 
of permanent disability or disease contracted with- 
out misconduct on the part of the offieer, and by 
reason of the performance of duty, at not to exceed 
one-half of rate of compensation. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK; 


(Official figures, furnished by the Police Commissioner to the Almanac.) 


Arrests. Total 

Total | Police 

Year. Murder | Felonious |Assault and Grand Intox-|Tot. All}Police Dept. 

or Mansl} Assault. Robbery. Burglary. Lareeny. ficat'n.}Crime.|Force.| Expend. 

No, No. 0. Dollars. 
424 +338 512 1,706 3,470 42,012}132,805] 7,426) 11,494,393 
403 1,233 612 1,764 3,441 42'836| 133,749] 7,510|11, 19,105 
436 1,511 540 1,566 3,847 572] 145,936| 7,673| 11,367,630 
561 1,906 534 1,758 4,236 53.396}175,871| 8,175|11, 36,881 
602 2,261 530 1.904 4,611 50,933}175,880| 8,271] 12,291,520 

711 2,810 596 {2,279 5,031 2/316} 198,356] 8,859 12,505,635) 

59 3,375 511 12,319 5,481 47,749|189,202| 8,873) 12,826, 15 
. {860 3,276 590 |2,988 5,986 44,787 te isan 13,144,841 
OS UN Pa mae Hisi< Sate Rae bigak ne 012) 14,049,677 
647 3,811 332 1,655 2,685 6,668)220,334)10,131 12'{02'060 
443 3,528 312 1,081 2,322 35,258}170,681} 9,963)15,316,478 
366 4,309 515 2,196 5,150 26,767) 153, 768) 10,208) 15,520, 729 
417 4,099 502 2,135 4,520 25, 170,375} 10,371) 16,114, 782 
51 4,444 a 2,364 4,022 26,207] 182,011}10,847/ 16,738,071 
433 4,605 3,151 4,556 3, 190,184) 10,858) 17,996,039 
452 (222)/5,341(3,203) gay (849) |3,415(11,611)|4,651 (9,483) |22,635|212,452) 10,858/17,364, 594 
263(186) 5,210(3,466) 1,220 (886) }2,476 (9,893) |4,522 (10, 166)| 19,453) 200,901] 10,849) 17,617,287 
1/280 (236) |4.283(2,591)}1,279 (864)|2, 950(9 450) }5 681(14.511) | 16,311} 187,913) 10,916} 18 200,192 
‘ apcreas 3,485(2,354)}1 143 (849) }2,244(7,412)|4,904(16,942)! 8,795] 170,159} 10,896119,394 614 
- |309 (224) a eater taay 1,744(1, 133) |3,100(7,398) 5,197 (20,006)| 7,028/220, 149) 10,907)20,662,219 
254(215)|3,769 (2,786) | 1,586 (1, 145) |3,040(7,451) | 4,924(21,698)| 7,804/266,749/10,905/24,595, 187 
261 (237) |3,899 (21444)| 1,428(1,197) |2,660(6, 558) | 4.377 (21,862) 8,169|272, 751) 11,507|29,901,379 
290(266) |4,057 (2,405) | 1,445(1,086) | 1,976 (5,390) |4,974(18,121)|11,462|303,451|11,940|30, 705, 185 
295 (262) |3,958(2,496) | 1,448(1,077) |2,061(4,933) |5,274(18, 768) }14,018|304 12,720/32,042,223 
97 (310) |3,783 (2,300) | 1,946 (1,555) |2,346 (4,383) | 5,663 (20, 754) | 13,980|346,270} 13, 154/33, 187,918 
338 (308 ceset peers 2,045(1,483) |2,509 a 5, ET TIOTY 292 a - 333,083/ 14, 150|38,115,479 
6 (289) |3,901(2,276 1 -766(1,173) |2,136 (3,3 5,270 3D 0/348, 402115,950|41,403,223 
282 (278) 13,579 (2,174) 11,205 (951)11,981 380) & oer as 23D) it 309 416.717!16,973 45,018) 725 


Note—The figures in parentheses show number | 
of cases reported to the police. Figures for murder , 
or manslaughter, 1900-1915, include all classes of i 


(FIRE DEPARTMENT HEADQUARTERS, 


34.490) 
tou racial’ se ($4,490), 4 chaplains im ae 
329 captains ($3,700): 508 lieutenants ($3,200 10); 
24 pilots ($3,000); 184 engineers of steamers ($2,920); 


FIRES AND FIPE LOSSES 

1868, 740, $4,342,000; $2,696,393; 
1870, ‘964, "$2,130,212: S: 
1872; 1,649, $2,891,818; 
1874, 1,355: $1 430,306; 1875, 
1876, 1,382, '$3,851,2 

877; 1,450, as 0,896: 1878, 

abl. $5,671,580; 
L785, $5,820,259: 


Re: 


$472,536; 
$1,884,505; 
$3 H 
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85, 3.963, Skin 801; 
1 ie 8.058. iat 7809. : 
1903 10046, $082 saat Reha 
1904, 11,148, $7, te 93: 1905, 11,524, $7,279,574; 
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1898, 6,44 
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homicide, but those for 1920 do not include 8 
killed in the Wall Street explosion. Detailed data 
for 1908 are not available. 


MUNICIPAL BUILDING) 

14 marine engineers ($2,700); bea 5,129 f 

S| Sh. »769 = $2, 500, Leber: te era ce 
wenty years’ service retirem - 

= featio y rement on half. pay upon 
here are more than 200 engine companies 

the City, and more than 100 hook ane ladder 

companies. 


IN NEW YORK CITY. 


12,181, $7,218,488; 1907, ce 547, $9,413,042; 
13,039, $9,261,078; 1909, 12:437' 3 431, 33; 
Lae ea .831; 1911, ys 574, $12,470,806; 

12,958, $7,467, 3 
1915, ‘igaie fe ~ Baise ‘6 p97: 516," 14,425, $8,21 rane 

1 


» 25, 
1936" 26, 25 185, ; $21,571, 726: 1927, fy a s10'68 ait tae 


The 27 fires and losses st 
penhayap 8,943, $9,684 SA 0iBy “Bronx iw re 
371,125; Brooklyn, 7,657, $5,366,250 Que eng 
3.084, #1, 959, 3B: Richimorid i hone $1,304 390. 
fires losses : 
Manhate attan, 9. 2.986 3 $0 927 Sis as, a7 $17 ae Z 
$2,500, 710: SR oot Sige ae exe Rr 
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: e Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn. 


New York City—Iis Harbor. 


511 


THE HARBOR OF NEW YORK. 
(Data by courtesy of the Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army.) 


New York Bay is the principal entrance to New 
York City. it is divided into two parts, the Lower 


Bay and the U Bay, y } 
vy pper Bay, by the Narrows, a passage | aboUE 600" fest wide. 


about five-eighths of a mile wide at its narrowest 
part. The entrance to the Lower Bay is between 
Sandy Hook on the south and Rockaway Point on 
the north and is about seven miles wide. The 


_ Upper Bay extends from the Narrows to the Battery. 


‘The principal entrance channels to the Harbor of 
Wew York are the Ambrose Channel and the Main 
Ship-Bayside-Gedney Channel. 

Ambrose Channel, which is the newer and more 


important channel, was completed April 17, 1914. 
It has a comparatively straight course in a nhorth- | 


westerly and then northerly direction from deep 
water in the ocean through the Lower Bay. It is 
38,000 feet in iength and 2,000 feet in width, and 
has a depth of 40 feet at mean low water. The 
mean range of tide is about 4.5 feet. 

Main Ship-Bayside-Gedney Channel is the route 
formerly used by deep-draught vessels. It extends 
Westward past Sandy Hook and then northward 
through the Lower Bay. It has a depth of 30 feet 
at mean low water and a nominal width of 1,000 
feet. The natural channel in the Upper Bay of 
49 feet depth and over varies in width from about 
1,700 to about 3,000 feet. This channel is being 
straightened and widened in its narrowest section 
between Robbins Reef and Goyernor’s Island by 
dredging. The widened channel will have a least 


depth of 40 feet and uniform width of 2,000 feet. | 


Within the harbor there are several channels con- 
mecting the different sections. Bay Ridge, Red 
Hook and Buttermilk Channels lie in_ Gowanus 
Bay along the Brooklyn shore of the Upper Bay 
and form an easterly channel that extends from 
the Narrows to East River and is separated from 


the Main Ship Channel by a broad shoal off Gowanus | 
Bay and by Governor's Island. By means of these | 


ehannels the extensive terminals of the Bush Terminal 
Co. and of the New York Dock Co., as well as the 
municipal terminals in South Brooklyn, are directly 
accessible for large ships and have easy communica- 
tion with the other sections of the inner harbor. 

Bay Ridge Channel has a minimum depth of 35 
feet at mean low water for its full width of 1,200 
feet, and a through controlling depth.of 38 feet 
for a middle width of about 800 feet. Red Hook 
Channel has a minimum depth of 35 feet at mean 
low water for its full width of 1,200 feet and a 
through controlling depth of 38 feet for a width 
of 800 feet pmcopt at its Pg mel with Buttermilk 
Channel, where it is but 600 feet wide. The com- 


bined length of these channels is about 4.5 miles | 


and the mean range of tide is about 4% feet. 


Buttermilk Channel has a controlling depth of 30 
feet at mean low water through a channel 600 
feet wide. The mean range of tides is about 4.5 feet. 


: ABOUT MANHATTAN ISLAND. 


and increasing to 5,400 feet at the northern entrance 
to Harlem River (Spuyten Duyvil Creek). A channel 
with a least depth of 40 feet at_-mean low water 
is available through the Hudson River on the New 
York side of the river up to West 61st Street; thence 
up to about West 96th Street, deep water is found 
fin the centre of the river and thence generally along 
the eastern shore to the northern boundary of the 
city. Along the Jersey City waterfront a channel 
connecting with deep water to the Upper Bay 1s 
30 feet deep at mean low water and 800 feet wide. 
The depth along the Hoboken waterfront is 40 
low water for the entire width of the 
the Weehawken-Edgewater 
waterfront the channel is 25 feet deep at mean 
jow water, except off the Warner Sugar Co. pier 
where it is but 21 i feet; the channel is 550 feet wide, 
eonnecting with the channel of 40 feet depth in about 
midstream opposite West 145th Street, New York 


river. Above this alon 


City, The mean range of tide at the Battery is 4.4 


“The Bast River is a tidal strait about 16 miles 
mg and tron B06 to 4,000 feet wide, exclusive 
of bays and aD a a and extends from the Battery 
in ; York City to Throggs Neck, at the head 
sland ‘Sound. The river separates tie 
sof Manhattan and the Bronx from the 


Between the Battery and Governor's Island a 
channel 500 feet wide has been deepened to 35 feet 
at mean low water. The channel of 30 feet depth is 
Thence to Hell Gate the’ 
channel of 40 feet depth is 400 to 1,000 feet wide; 
through Hell Gate 82 feet deep and 500 feet wide; 
thence to Long Island Sound at Throggs Neck 35 leet 
and 700 to 1,000 feet wide; except at Middle Ground, ! 
off Sunken Meadow, where it is about 325 feet on the 
east side of tne reef and 200 feet wide on the westside.’ 
A-project is under way for deepening the entire’ 
channel to 40 feet from the Upper Bay tothe Navy” 
Yard and thence 35 feet to Long Island Soutid.’ 
The mean range of tide in the East River is'44 feet at 
the Battery, 4 feet at the Brooklyn ‘Navy Yard and 
6.6 feet at the east entrance to Hell Gate. 2 TR 

Harlem River and. Spuyten Duyvil Creek to-' 
gether form a waterway about 8 miles in length,‘ 
which extends from the East River to the Hudson 
River and separates the Borough of Manhattan 
from the Borough of the Bronx. The East River 
entrance to the Harlem River is about 84% miles 
by water northeast of the Battery, and the Hudson - 
River entrance to Spuyten Duyvil Creek Is about 
1344 miles by water north of the Battery. The 
improved channel in Harlem River has been dredged 
to a width of 150 to 400 feet and a depth of 15 feet 
at mean low water, except at Macombs Dam Bridge, 
where ledge rock through the west draw limits the 
depth to 12 feet at mean low water and through the 
east draw to 11 feet at mean low water for a width of 
about 100 feet. Between Macomb’s Dam and 
Broadway Bridges shoaling has reduced the con- 
trolling depth to 10 feet. 4 

Bronx River is a short and narrow stream that 
empties into a shallow bay or estuary on the East 
River at Hunts Point, about 11 miles northeast 
of the Battery. The navigable portion of the river 
consists of a channel extending from its mouth 
to a dam at East 177th Street. This channel is 
about 244 miles long and from about 50 to 300 
feet wide and has a depth of 10 feet at mean low 
water and width of 100 feet in the lower section, 
extending from he East River up to Spofford Street, 
thence to Westcheste’ Avenue, 9 feet. Above this up 
to a point 1,700 feet above the bridge the channel is 
50 feet wide and 4 feet deep at mean low water; thence 
to the gas works at East 173d Street the channel is 20 
to 30 feet wide and 2 feet deep at mean low water. 
Above this the depth gradually decreases and the 
bottom of the river is exposed at low water above 
a point situated just below the dyeworks at. East 
177th Street. The mean range of tide in the Bronx 
River is about 7 feet in the estuary and 6 feet at 
the dam. 

Westchester Creek is a small stream phi 2 wholly 
within the limits of the City of New York. This 
stream extends northward from an estuary in the 
north shore of East River about 14 miles north- 
east of the Battery. The estuary is about i mile 
long and from 500 to 3,000 feet wide. The channel 
is 8 feet deep at mean low water and 100 feet wide 
across the estuary, thence reducing in width to 80 
feet, and in tne upper portion, above Unionport, it 
is 60 feet wide. The mean range of tides is 6.8 feet, 
_ East Chester Creek is a shallow stream that 
empties into East Chester Bay, on the north shore 
of Long Island Sound, about 12 miles west of the 
Connecticut State line and about 21 miles north- 
east of the Battery. The lower two miles of the 
navigable portion of this stream lie wholly within 
the limits of the Clty of New York... The available 
depth in the channel is 5 feet at mean low water 


| or 12 feet at mean high water up to the Fulton Avenue 


' about 12 miles from tne Battery. 


| from its mouth. 


Bridge: thence to the head of the improvement, about 
300 feet above Fulton Avenue it is 4 feet at mean 
mes in ae Bay | th rth shore of Long Island 

“ushin, ay is on the 00) 

piles The bay is about 
1 mile wide and 2 miles long. Flushing Creek, 
which flows into the head of the bay, 1s a tidal 
stream navigable for a distance of about 3.5 nilles 
The length of channel under 
improvement extends from the East River through 
the bay and up the creek to the upper Long Island 
railroad bridge, about five-elghths of a mile above 
the highway bridge at Jackson Avenue, Flushing, a 
total length of about 3 miles, The available mean 
low water depth up to the bridge at Jackson Avenue 
is 734 feet; above this to the upper railroad bridge 
it is 7 feet. The mean range of the tide is about 


1 feet. 
oe ON THE BROOKLYN SIDE, : 
Newtown Creek is the inlet of the East River 
that separates for a distance of about 4 miles the 
i ‘Queens and Brooklyn. Newtown 
Creek has a width of 150 feet and a mean low water 
depth of 20 feet up to Hobson Avenue, 1,500 feet 
above Meeker Avenue Bridge éxcept at a few pluces 
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he edge of the channel and over a considerable 
sore ot channel just below Hobson Avenue, where 
the controlling depth is about 18 feet; above this to 


‘Metropolitan Avenue the depth is 14 feet and width 


125 feet. A channel 20 feet deep has been dredged 
fn Duteh Kills, a tributary entering the creek from 
the north about one-half mile above Vernon Avenue 
Bridge: ‘The’ total length of navigable channel in 
the creek 1s about 5 miles, and in the Kills about 
one-half mile--.The mean range of tide is about 


t. 

Wallabout Channel is a channel in Wallabout 
Bay, an inlet of the East River adjacent to the 
United. States Navy Yard in Brooklyn. The 
channel consists of a waterway extending in a half 
circle around the inside of the island, known as 
Cob: Dock; and is divided into two parts by a stone 
eausewayconnecting the mainland with Cob Dock. 
The eastern section of the channel ts about 2,000 
feet long and from 250 to 350 feet wide, and has 
@ depth of about 20 feet at mean low water. At 
the head of Wallabout Channel are two bodies of 
navigable water, Kent Avenue Basin and Wallabout 
oe bine ee 2,200 feet long and 1,300 feet 
long respectively. 

PJatnaien Bay is situated on the south shore of 
Long Island and lies wholly within the limits of 
the City of New York. It is about 8 miles long 
and 4 mfles wide, and covers an area of approxl- 
mately 32 square miles. The bay contains numer- 
ous small low-lying islands, which reduce the water 
Surface area to about 1814 square miles. The bay 
is connected with the ocean by a shifting. channel 
over a bar at Rockaway Inlet. The deep water 
channel through this bar is 600 feet wide and 23 
feet deep at mean low water. Under a joint project 
for improvement by the Federal Government and 
the City of New York a channel 1000 feet wide 
and 80 feet deep at mean low water has been dredged 


from deep water at Barren Island up to Mili Basin; ” 


thence 500 feet wide and 18 feet deep up to 500 feet 
northeast of Fresh Creek Basin. The mean tidal 
range is 4.5 feet. The United States is to provide and 
maintain the entrance channel and to reimburse the 
city for dredging the main channel in the bay, while 
the city is'to dredge the other channels within the bay, 
bulkhead the shores of the bay, and fill in behind 
the bulkheads, 

The New Jersey Portion of the Harbor—Newark 
Bay 1s a large estuary extending from the con- 
fluence of the Passaic and Hackensack Rivers 
south to Staten Island, a distance of about 6 miles. 
It is about 1344 miles wide. At Staten Island the 
bay is connected on the east with Kill van Kull, 
and on the west with Arthur Kill. The United States 
is now dredging a channel through the bay 30 feet 
deep, 1,800 feet wide at the entrance, narrowing 
to 400 feet a short distance above the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey. bridge, thence continuing 
that width to the confluence of the Passaic and 
Hackensack River channels. The channel has been 
completed except at tne locality of the Lehigh Valley 
R.R. bridge where work is in progress. ‘he mean 
range of tide is 5 feet. 

Passaic River is a tidal stream which is navigable 
for vessels drawing 6 feet of water as far as the 
City of Passaic, 16 miles above [ts mouth. Im the 
lower portion of the river the depth of the navi- 
gable channel 1s 20 feet to the Jackson Street bridge 
at Newark; thence 16 feet deep to the Montclair 
and Greenwood Lake railroad bridge; thence 6 feet 
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deep to Passaic. A channel 10 feet-deep has been 
authorized between Newark and Passaic but work 
on it has not been commenced. | 

Hackensack River is a tidal'stream ‘which merges 
with the Passaie River at. the head of Newark 
Bay; it is navigable to New Milford, 2044 miles 
from its mouth. At mean low water 30. feet can be 
carried to the Central Railroad of New Jersey bridge, 
and thence 20 feet te the Public Service power station 
at Marion, Jersey City, thence 12 feet to the highway 
bridge at Little Ferry, 10 feet through the bridge, 
thence from 10 to 12 feet to the New York-Susque- 
hanna Railroad bridge in Hackensack, and thence 
quite-shoal to New Milford. A Channel 30 feet deep 
and 300 feet wide has been authorized from the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey bridge to a point 
2,000 feet above the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad bridge at Marion, Jersey City. 

THE STATEN ISLAND KILLS. 

Arthur Kill separates Staten Island from New 
Jersey. It is about 12 miles long. This channel, 
together with Kill van Kull, forms Staten Island 
Sound, and, with the lower end of Newark Bay, 
forms the inland waterway between New York 
and New Jersey, the boundary between the two 
States following the centre of the waterway. 
Vessels drawing 23 feet can be taken at mean low 
water into Newark Bay via Lower New York Bay, 
Raritan Bay and Arthur Kill, Vessels drawing 23 
feet at mean low water can be taken through Upper 
New York Bay, Kill van KuJB-and Arthur Kill 
to Perth Amboy, N. J. A channel 30 feet deep 
at mean low water and 400 feet wide is now under 
construction from Kill van Kull to Perth Amboy, 
passing south of Shooters Island. 

Kill van Kull, a connecting waterway about 3 
miles in , lies along the northern shore of 
Staten Island and extends. from the lower end 
of Newark Bay to Upper New York Bay. A channel 
30 feet deep at mean low water and a minimum 
width of 400 feet has been constructed by. dredging 
and rock removal through Kill van Kull from Upper 
New York Bay to within I mile of the entrance to 
Newark Bay. The controlling depth in the un- 
dredged portion of the channel in Kill van Kull is 25 
feet at mean low water. ; 

Raritan Bay lies at the southern end of Staten 
Island and forms the western portion of Lower 
New York Bay. Its greatest length from north 
to south is about 5 miles and from east to west 
about 7 miles. The Raritan River empties into 
the bay at its western end, and the Arthur Kil 
extends northward from its western end. essels 
enter the bay by way of the Main Ship-Bayside- 
Gedney Channel. A channel 30 feet deep at mean low 
water and 4C0 feet wide has been dredged from deep 
water northwest of Sandy Hook to Perth Amboy. 


THE RARITAN RIVER. 


Raritan River empties into Raritan Bay at Perth 
Amboy. At mean low water vessels with a draught 
of 15 feet can be carried to the Washington Canal 
at Sayreville, a distance of 6.7 miles; thence 8 feet 
to New Brunswick, a distance of about. 5.3 miles, 

Elizabeth River is a small stream that empties 
into the Arthur Kill near its junction with Newark 
Bay. The navigable channel in the lower river 


has a depth of 7 feet at m 
ne 7 t mean high water for 1% 


FORT TOTTEN. 


(From the United States Army Recruiting News.) 


Fort Totten is situated on the south bank of the 
Bast River in the Borough of Queens, two miles 
and one-half from Whitestone, mg Island, and 
seventeen miles and one-half from Governor's Island, 
New York. 

Directly opposite on the north bank of: the river 
is Fort Schuyler. The river narrows between the 
two forts to about three-quarters of a mile in width. 

The site for the military reservation now known 
as Fort Totten was purchased in two parts. The 
first was a tract of one hundred and ten acres, in 
July, 1857, from George Irving, who had used it as 
a farm and summer residence. A second tract, of 
twenty-six acres, was purchased in May, 1863, from 
Henry Day. 

The reservation, then known as Willets Point, 
was not used for military purposes until 1862, when 
the Engineer Agent Officer in New York City com- 
menced the work of building the fortifications as 
approved by the Chicf of Engineers. , 

During the Civil War a portion of the reservation 


saioned at Willets Boia 
stationed at Willets Point (Fort Totten) duri 
riod were the 15th New York Folie hat 
Maine Infantry and 9th Indiana Infantry. 

Tn 1864 a general hospital was established there, 


| in the 
was used as arecruit depot.and temporary encampment | 


the front. Among the regiments | 


| and men, : 33 8) 


consisting of thirty-seven wards and accommodati 
Seer Reiger Pree res one year the hi spit 
aintained, June, une, 
were cared for e, 1865, 5,283 patients 
the close of the Civil War post 
an Engineer Depot, me bibs 
In the early eighties the first seacoast mo. 


banery was designed and constructed at Willets 


Prior to this date little use had been made of 
the mortar as a defense against warships, but it 
proved such a valuable weapon that. for some time 
all Coast Defense Commands have included in their 
armament several batteries of mortars. 

In 1898 the fort at Willets Point was named Fort 
Totten in honor of Brigadier General Joseph G, 
Totten, Corps of Engineers. Three years later the 
Engineer School was moved to W. mn Barrack 

n a Coast 


since which time F Ai 
Sritiors : ort Totten has 
ac avortd War Fort Totten was used, as 


Durin; 


. Man 
organized, trained, and sent. 


overseas from -this 

station, inclu east Artillery, . Infantry, ge 
\ Field rtill rpe 

italrert ant ae Bei otuemt, Slenal Compe. 
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‘the bronze alone weighs 200,000 pounds 


wanna R. R.); W. 23d 


THE STATUE 


The Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island, New 
York Harbor, was first proposed soon after the 
Franco-Germap War by a group of prominent 
Frenchmen, who commissioned one of their number, 
Frederic August Bartholdi, sculptor (born 1833, 
died 1904), to do the work. The U. S. Congress, 
Feb. 22, 1877, authorized President Hayes to set 
apart a site on the island, which Bartholdi, on a 

t, had suggested. A committee was formed 
in 1874 to raise funds. In France, 180 eities, 40 
general councils, many societies, and thousands of 
people contributed. In the United States, by the 
aid of The World, $300,000 was raised for the 
pedestal. The statue cost about $700,000, making 
the total about $1,000,000. 

The Statue weighs 450,000 pounds (225 ae 
. and is 
3-16 of an ineh thick: 40 persons can stand in the 
head, and 12 in the torch: number of steps in statue, 
from ai to head, 154; number of rounds in 
ladder in uplifted right arm, 54. 
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(Created by President Coolidge a National Monument, Oct. 15, 1924.) 
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OF LIBERTY. 


The pedestal of the statue is 89 
and 62 feet square at the base. weve a fal 

The head of the Statue was completed for the 
Paris Exposition, in 1878; the forearm had been 
sent to America and shown at’ the Centennial. Ex- 
position, Philadelphia, in 1876. Thence it was 
transferred to Madison Square, New York City, 
where it remained until 1886. On Oct. 24, 1881, 
the anniversary of the Battle of Yorktown, all the 
pieces of the framework and base were put in place 
at Paris, Levi P. Morton, the American Ambassador, 
driving the first rivet. The Statue was finished in 
1883; on July 4, 1884, M. De -Lesseps;: President 
of the French Committee, officially presented the 
Statue to Ambassader Morton;) on 35,0 1884, 
the. cornerstone of the pedestal: was laid on Bed- 
loe’s Island; late in June, 1885, the French: vessel, 
Isere, from Rouen, France, landed the Statue at 


New York in 210 packing. cases; thé work 
of putting the parts together was in 
May, 1886, and the Statue was led on 


Oct. 28, 1886 


DIMENSIONS OF THE STATUE. 


Ft. |In. 
Height from base to torch.............. 157 | 2 
Foundation of pedestal to torch......... 305 | 6 
PeerLo top Of head: ... 2.2. sce... 111 | 6 
pee ne OS a ee aa 16/5 
a ET Sai ieee oie ne ens 810 
Circumference at second joint........... 6 
Sive of finger nail.............. 13x10 in. 
Head from chin to cranium............. 17 | 3 
Head, thickness from ear to ear.......... 10' 0 


Phiekness Of waist.) o5.03s)0et sas donee 
Width of mouth ; : 2. o. c.g enr kee <> 
PPablot; JEngth., 5 5/2 5:02. <i:seiee Te ete 9.5 
GGL, SGT 2 ot suas agjo. «bah cls ORE 
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COVERNOR’S ISLAND. 


The Indian name for this island was ‘‘Pagganck,” 
ae to the abundance of nut trees. 
The Dutch translated it ““Nutten” and on June 


Y 16, 1637, the Director and Council of New Nether- 


ds, residing on the Island of Manahatas, in the 
Fort Amsterdam (Bowling Green), published the 
order according to which two Indians of the Island 
Pagganck, to wit, Cakapeteyno and Pehiwas, did 
“transport, cede, give over and convey to the behoof 
of Wouter Van Twiller, Director of New Nether- 

this island for certain ‘parcels of goods'.” 

In 1698 the island was set. aside by the Assembly 
as part of the Denizen of His Majestie’s Fort at 
New York for the benefit of His Majestie’s Gov- 
ernors and became known as “Governor's Island.” 

In 1674 the English took final pcssession of New 
York from the Dutch and held Governor’s Island 
until the evacuation in 1783. During that period 
the various governors held the island as a perquisite 
of the office, and about 1702 Lord Cornbury built 
@ pleasure house for himself and his successors. 

With the evacuation of the English forces in 
1783 the American Army took possession of the 
works and elaborated them until the present Fort 
Jay was finally completed in 1801. 


The name was changed to Fort Columbus and 
the fort was completed in permanent form in 1806, 

The name of Fort Jay was restored by direction 
of Secretary of War Elihu Root on Jan. 20, 1904. 

Castle Willlams was built by Col. Jonathan 
Williams, Engineer Corps, 1807 to 1811. 

South Battery was built in 1813 to defend New 
York from attack by way of Buttermilk Channel. 

Until July 1, 1878, it constituted one of the 
artillery posts in the chain of harbor defenses, and 
was garrisoned by sea coast artillery. On that 
date Major Gen. Winfield Scott Haneoeck, in com- 
pliance with War Department orders, established 
on Governor's Island his headquarters. 


On the island is the headquarters of the Second 
Corps Area. 

Governor's Island was ceded to the United States 
by the Legislature of New York State on Feb. 15, 
1800. The island consisted of 69.8 acres. This 
was found inadequate for the military needs of the 
Department Headquarters and the military gar- 
rison and in 1880 a further cession was made by 
the Legislature of 103 acres. 

The island at present, has an area of 173 acres. 


FERRIES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


MUNICIPAL. 


- Astoria—From E. 92d St. and Ave. A, Manhattan, 
to Astoria Ave. and Mill St., Astoria, Queens. 

College Point—From foot of Sound View Ave., 

Clason’s Point, Bronx, to 1st Ave., College Point, 


eens. ; 

base 8t—From Grand and East Sts., Manhattan, 
to Broadway and Kent Ave., Brooklyn. 

Greenpoint—From FE. 23rd St., Manhattan to 
Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn. 

Atlantic Ave—From South St., Manhattan, to 
Atlantic Ave. and Furman St., Brooklyn. 

Hamilton Ave—HFrom South St., South Ferry, 
Manhattan, to Hamilton Ave. and Sackett St., 

* Brooklyn. 

Tr Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, to Beach 
169th St., Rockaway, Queens. 

§t. George-Staten Isand—From Whitehall St., 
South Ferry, Manhattan, and from_ 39th St., 
South Brooklyn, to St. George, Staten Island. 

St. Brooklyn—From South St., South Ferry, 
Manhattan, to foot of 39th St., Brooklyn. 
PRIVATELY OWNED. 
River—tiberty St. to Communipaw, 


- Hudson 
J. C. (Central R. R. of N. J.); Cortlandt St. to 
Pl., J. C. (Penn. R, R.); Cortlandt St. to 


Weehawken “lah o  ae R. R.); Barclay St. to | 


R. R.); 
. to Pa ys 


4(Latkawanna R. R.); W. 


Hoboken (Lackawanna R. R.); W. 23d St.to Com- 


N. J.; Dyckman St. to Englewood Landing, N, J. 
(Palisades Park). 

Staten Island (non-municipal)—St.. George, 
§. I. to 69th St., Bay Ridge, B’klyn.; Port Richmond, 
S. L., to Bayonne, N. J.; Holland Hook, 8. L., to 
Elizabethport, N. J.; Linoleumville, 8. i, to Car- 
teret, N. J.; Tottenville, S. L, to Perth Amboy, 


N 


St., City Island, 
rection nd Public Welfare), 


regular ferry between the foot of B. 34th St., 


anhattan, and Borden Ave., Long Island City, 
wa opened in 1927. This route was o ted for 
many years by the Long Island Railroad, but had 


been closed for a long time. 


Rk 2 a te he on? ee 
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Réccostion ~Piers—MANHATTAN, Pier 30, 
East River, bet. Market and Pike Sts.; Pier 55, Hast 
~ Rwer, at 3d St.; Pter 72, East River, at 24th St; 
4 Pier on Harlem Rtver, at Hast 112th St.; Pier No. 
43, North River, at Barrow St.; Pter No. 90," North 
River, at West 50th St.;Pier on North River, at West 
; 129th St. BROOKLYN, Pier on East River, at 
North 2d Sts Pier on East River at State and Furman 
“ , near Atlantic Ave. (South Ferry). It cost 
i and a opened in 1928. 
eevee Pier 93; 


and Oulovaie St:, eee 

All of the Barge Canal piers are owned by the 
State of New York. 

Manhattan—NORTH (HUDSON) | RIVER, 
Battery Landing, bet. Whitehall St. and Battery 
Place; Pier ‘“‘A,’”’ south of Battery Place; (Vew 1) 
south of Battery Place; (2) bet. Battery Place 
and Morris St.; (7) bet. Morris and Rector Sts.; 
48) Rector St (9) Carlisle St.; (10) Albany St.; 
(71) Cedar St.; (13) bet. Cortlandt and Dey Sts a 
up Fulton St.; (15) Vesey St.; (16) bet. Barclay 

St. and Park PL; (17) Park PL; (28) Murray St.; 

(9) Warren St. ‘ent Chambers St. (21) Duane 
. : or ‘2 24) Franklin 


., (26) North Moore St.; (26 Beach St.; (27) 
Hubert gee (28) Laight St.; (29) Vestry St.; (31) 
Watts St.; (32) Canal Sti (33) Canal St.; (34) 
bet. anni and Spring Sts.; (36) Spring St.; (36) 
bet. Spring and Charlton Sts.; (37) Charlton St.; 
(88), Dy Sing St.; (89) West | Houston St.; (40) Clark- 

gon GY Leroy St.; (42) Morton St. (44) 
: Ghristopner t.; (45) West 10th St.; (46) Charles St., 
Perry St.; (48) West 11th St.; (49) B k St.; (60) 


os Bethune and West 12th’ Sts; (1) Jane St. 


‘GD tee 21st St.; (62) WwW 
: (64) West 24th St.; 


+ (94) West bith St.; (95) 

(96) West’ 56th St.; (97 West 57th 

58th St.; (99) West 59th St.5 ¢ 

oy West 64th St.; (E) West 65th St.; 

o. ed Soth 3t. + (G) bet. West 67th and 68th Sts.; 
es 


The commerce: Sat piers on the Hudson, in Manhat- 
tan, north of 70th St., all of which are city-owned, 
Put are not numbered, are at the following streets: 

est 79th, West 80th, West 95th, West 96th, 2 at 
‘West 97th; West 131st; West 132d; West '133d: 
West 134th; West 135th; West 155th; West 156th; 

est 157th; and West 158th Sts. The city's new 
pier at Dy¢kman St., is now open. 

/Manhattan— EAST RIVER, (4) Broad St.; 
ox Ree d 8) Coenties aio: (9) bet. Coenties Slip and 

Nd Slip. a) Sk Sli Ip; (11) Gouverneur Lane; (12 

and 13) Wall (14) Maiden Lane: (15 and 18) 

4 

a 

ae 

4 

J 

e 

] 


West 55th St.; 
te + (98) West 
| West 63d St. 


Burling alto; vir Calton St.; (78) Beekman St.; 


New York City, in 1927, consumed 125,411 car- 
loads of Lo cei pen fruits and vegetables *“appies, 
12,695; gra: es 4,769; pears, 6,024; 


" strawberries, ” 2,180; cane 
watermislons 3,327; cabbage, 4,139; 
lettuce, 9.054; onions, 5,379: white 
21,803; Sweet potatoes, 2,707; tomatoes, 


5 oranges, 
celery, 4.254; 


Boo2 


joads. 


i ea 


z PIERS IN NEW YORK. CITY. 1s 
~ (City-owned piers are in italics.) - : 
a9 and 20) Peck ‘Slip: (1) Dover | 


| 61st, East 62d, East 86th, East 90th, East 


NEW YORKERS AND THEIR FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


ie 


ay 2 
2 


a cis belne st"(am) bet ee 
g arine St.; Be rine 
ie ; “2 Market meee Dy ery: 82) het 


ey i. 


49th \ 
North of East 49th St., Manhattan, on the East 

River, there are unnumbered piers, all city-owned, | 

at the following streets: East 53d, East 60th, ess 4 


East 94th, East 95th, East 96th, Hast 99th, an 
East 100th Sts. 
PIERS IN BROOKLYN. 

Brooklyn—SOUTH OF EEE oe 
River, Fulton St.; (4-12) on Furman $ 
tague St.; (16-17-18) Joralemon St.; ae ) a sf 
St.; 24 Amity St.; (26) bet. Warren and Congre 
Sts.; (27) bet. Baltic and Warren Sts.; (29) Ha: 
St.: (30) bet. Irving and Sedgwick Sts aoe De- 
Graw St.; (33-35) India Wharf: (36-38) 
(39) Coffey St.; (40 and 43) Vandyke St.; iad be 
St.; (44 bet. Gonover and Ferris Sts.; ba a 
St: (46) bet. Conover and Van Brunt ym : | 
Richards ae .; (47A) bet. Richards and Van Brunt. | 
Sts.; (48B) bet. Richards and Dwight Sts.; a ) 
Erie ioe at 24th St. and 25th St.;.at Soin 36 at git St 
St.; at Slst St.; at 32d St.; at 35th os : ae 
Bush Terminal Piers, 39th to 50th Si 
ernment Piers, 57th to 62d St. at 
Ridge Ave. 


an 


n Eas oe 
15) renee el 


Oath Sts Pat Bay ‘Bay 


* Di: 

Market Basin; at South 5th 3a, 2d, and 1st Sts.; 
North ist St:. at Worth 3d St and 4th Sts bet, 
North 4th and 5th Sts.; at North 6th, 7th, 8th and 
9th Sts.; bet. North 9th ‘and 10th Sts.; ‘at North 10th 
and 11th Sts.; bet. North 11th and 12th Sts.; . 
North 12th St. 

There are other private"’commercial piers at Qua 
Oak, Milton, Kent, Java, India, ‘Huron, 9 
Freeman and Eagle Sts. ‘The pier at Noble 
: ity yom aot as is that at Whale Creek, and at ri 
Us: ve. 


vied yee 
ae B. 


Piers ae 
av R. R. 


piers at Holland Hook and at ‘Tottenville are. 
vately owned. 

The city has butlt at Stapleton 12 piers, 1,000 t 
1,184 feet long, and 125 to 209 feet wide, four cove! 
with two-story mbeds, and eight with one-story s 


The city of New York receives its fresh fruits ana 
vegetables from 41 states—apples from 12, gray 
from 6, peaches from 16, pears from 10, plums ang 
prunes from 6, grapefruit from 2, lemons from | 
oranges from 3, strawberries from 14, cantalou 
from 14, watermelons from 9, cabbage from 16, cele 
from 7, lettuce from 17, onions from 18, 


potatoes from 19, sweet potatoes from 11, and 
toes from 15. 


There were 20,433 
fritits and vi ‘ve He table oS mee Ke a ee 4 


other cltiose ‘ponaketind: principally — et 


Spain and Egypt. tomatoes fr 
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Z SHIPPING TONNACE PORT 
_ VESSELS ENTERED (IRECH, 


EW YORK. 


4 ENDING AMERICAN. FOREIGN, 
JUNE 30 Saii. Steam Steam 
No.- 4 Tons No. Tons y 
1900... 352, 1 5 4, ie 
TOOE 5) - 307| 1e8's00| 382i sagrgos Sees eseael 
1901 | : $4] 930,791 2!881 8,679,278 
1902... 412} 160,690} 395} 999,128 2,761 8,982,767 
H 253} 103,216} 414 1,125,828 2,594| 7,477,720] 3,852]. 9,053,096 
Sass 182} 70,805; 381] 1,123,827 2)597| 7,743, 3,769| 9,235,524 
1905/3. 246| 93,470] 405} 1,150,707 
; 5 47 150, 2,616| 8,087,992] 3,874] 9,630, 
1906... 246| 121,673) 403} 1,220,023 2810] Ssse.sod| Lorolaioeos 
1907... 178} 76.825 76| 1,214,633 3,126} 9,852,493]' 41220/11.383,345 
iaaie 7} 99,110] 390} 1}265,501 3,132]10,546,344| . 4/207112) 154,780 
1909... 2. 188} 115,116] 440) 1,334,499 3,077}10,813,499|  4,120]12;528,723- 
1910...... 201 | 102,304) 430) 1.305.541 3,088}11,397,327| 4,166]13,042,818; 
191i... 115) 64,087 6| 1,371,319 3,141/11,750,134| 4/113]13,428'95 
1912... 1{ 78,085] — 386| 1/302/865 3,143|12'023,346] 4,011]13,673,765 
ONS 2.2. 192} 120,992] 438} 1,488,507 31251|12,620,357| 4,223/14,464, 161 
i) a eee 200) 128,377) 414) 1,420,756 3,568/13,962,604] 4/475|15,767,547 
1915.25... 193| 124,281] 690] 2,170,720 3,257 
1916... .. 267} 216,624) _ 986| 2,859,864 3'805|10,006.388| | S'188|13°461,358 
191722. <+ 282} 272.844| 1,084) 3'088/300 3,281] 9,262,7 /960| 12,912,693 
MOIS, c. ..: 228} 209,283] 1/113] 2/974,498 2/534] 7,472,103] 4182110,943,089 
W97Ov2 =. . 209] 205,937] 1,420] 3,610,864 2}650| 8,507,996] 4,461|12,489,775 
181] 173,914] 2,436) 6,903,475 2,216] 7,806,532| 5,014|15,049 
154| 165,414} 2,511) 8,332/512 3731| 01365080] | $,260|17,950686 
87} 89,150} 1,863) 6,826,335 2'534|10,475,554| 5/201}18/450,608 
110} 133,367} 1,586) 6,211,112 2'903|12;459,191| 4/817|18,904,684 
145] 185,122] 1/395) 5,263,378 2}813|12;724,772| 4,521|18,280,978 
109} 129,826] 1,380) 5,551,295 2.985]13,608,866| 4,602]19.359,533 
68! 80,696] 1.347| 5,341,585 Soslido4107| S808 {18,708,808 
55, 33,828] 1.495] 5.669.226 3,282|14,804/277| 4,945]20,579,279 
48! 17,177] 1.468! 6,007,953 3,299115,486,445] 4,920121,562,746 
VESSELS CLEARED (DIRECT). 
YEAR AMERICAN. FOREIGN. TOTAL. 
Steam Sail. Steam. Number. 
No. | Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. \Vessels.} _Tons. 
Bee 387| 983,616] 773] 453,776| 2,563] 6,231,669] 4,018] 7,843,529 
oe 374| 920,560] 606] 378,023| 2,571] 6,676,660) 3,823] 8,118,427 
1902... 402| 1,025,309] 580] 361,598] 2,491] 6,927,290] 3,666] 8,415,291 
1903... 2. 435| 1,200,323] 631] 390,535) 21466) 7,172,837 80] 81847,072 
1904.20... 412| 1,172;661|  535| 304/218] 2,288] 7,176.764| 3,303} 8,700,590 
Ste tie 435| 1,187,299] 510) 305,282] 2,398| 7,756,273} 3,439] 9,311,527 
eee 424| 1'2247344| 581] 287,887| 2,543) 8/315,983| 3,690] _9,913,9 
Pee 399| 1,235,335] 538] 236,286] 2,720] 8,927,005] 3,764/10,472,601 
eee. « 424| 11379,517| 473| 232'325| 2/912/10,284,278| 3,878]11,939,964 
ree 465| 1,411,775| 379| 268.769] 2,763|10,102,629] 3,703|11,866,413 
476| 1,457,499] 412] 250,894) 2,771/10,777,154| 3,746)12,541,903 
489| 1,537,018|  345| 252/252) 2,948]11,531,073| 3,853/13,366,894 
445| 1'523,136| . 326] 278,766] 2,947|11,681,990|  3,796|13,549,138 
472| 17633,335| 242! 232/350) 3,066|12/428/335| 3,866/14,370,619 
462| 1/586,173|. 360) 275,693] 3,240|13,429,523| 4,272]15,421,394 
713| 2,235,357| 372| 246,156) 2,954] 9,531,971]. 4,283/12,162,374 
1,009| 27996:625| 439) 348,878) 3/589]10,344,655| 5,392|13,918,957 
: 11120] 3'248'687| 386] 328,517) 3,176| 9,343,093| 5,033/13,187,413 
224|. 188/271|- 1027] 2'846,397| 306] + 257,067| 2,300] 7,292,982] 3,857|10,584,719 
292] 248,691! 1/386] 3,799,922] 234] 207 2/601] 8,683,188] 4,513/12,939,587 
5 158] 150,529] 2,008] 6,003,983] 187] 165,834| 2,235] 7,955,109) 4,588}14,275,458 
4 129] _ 138,672| 2,134] 7,087. 174] 95,751] 21397] 9,277,648] 4,834|16,599,671 
77| 96.698] 1,820] 6,698,503] 277} 117.261) 2,345] 9,908,929] 5,280)19,470,643 
65| 95,468] 1,781] 6,563.512|  238| 111,622) 2,813|12,113,143| . 4,897|18,883,744 
111} 163;327| 1/632] 6,074,136] 202] 127,602} 2,774|12,493,628) 4,719| 18,858,698 
eet 102] 124,177] 1,607] 6.378,773| 147] 75,287] 2,957/14,084,733) 4,813) 20,662,970 
64.826] 1'562| A.118,631| 105] 46,439] 3,204/13,955,908) 4,930) 20,185,804 
pate 27| —:12:961] 1,727 6,486.38 134| 76.818] 3,115/14/181,091] 5,003|20,757,758 
93] 12'362] 1/810] 71007.789| _104| 51,913! _3,285/15,437,443) _5,222)22,509.507 


clude vessels that reached and 
- States via other domestic ports. 

- Abcve data cover entire port district, including 

Newark and Perth Amboy. 


THE PORT LIMITS EXTENDED. 


President Coolidge, April 16, 1925, issued an 
executive order placing the ports of Newark, N. J., 
Perth Amboy, N. J., under the jurisdiction of 
- of New York, effective May 1, 1925. 
said: ‘The limits of the 


Bt” - granting the consent of Congress 
or compact entered 


- . York and New Jersey. for the creation ; 
% Ps New York District and the establishment of the 


t 
Collection District No. 10 |. 
ded 


Totals on entrances and clearances do not in-{ Port of New York Authority for comprehensive 
left the United tag esc 3 of the Port of New York.’ 


he President’s order shipmasters take their 
ships between Newark and Perth Amboy to and 
from New York without obtaining entranee or 
clearance papers. 

The Custom House in Newark was continued 
in operation, thus obviating the need for officers 
of vessels docking there having to come to the 
Custom House at Bowling Green te enter or clear 
Newark merehants pass. their cus 


ouse. 
New York 


The port. water 
tends 192.93 miles—grand total, 771.33 miles. 


wea ge FL ea oe ee ee ee Be ee yy a aN 


cee New York Cg Eran and Exports; 


conse OF CUSTOMS title ns oF N. Ve SINCE. 
= GOLD. AND SILVER. i ( » “MBRCHAN DISH. v: 


Exports— 


| Exports—:|- = Exports— 


Exports— 4 “3 Ie 
Foreign. Imports. 


_ Domestic. ; Domestic. Foreign. 
series saetaeeta bie, Antes! Te oe aan 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. - | 


85,498,014 2,450,539 | 537,237,282 | 507,930,475 10,903,995, 

102,389,646 1,553,325 | 527,259,906 | 516,929,035 12,663,943 
79,195,540 1,405,212 | 559,930,849 | 479,193,385 11,168,310 

492,874,449 

108,398,066 1,929,788 | 600, 171,033 | 493,705,709 13,102,304 : 
105,227,432 6,791,302 | 679,629,256 | 511,067,199 13,658,806 ieee ee ae: 
52,268,485 6,744,325} 734,350,823 595,410,061 11,750,253 192, 985,9: rae oy 
Z 62,460,287 7,781,311 853,696,952 | 616,270,674 11,679,183 é g 
i i 7,746,796 99,738,210 6,267,399 | 688,215,938 | 688,410,827 12,652,086 
0,685,652 112'108,673 2,623,340 | 779,308,944 | 595,670,688 11,568,793 | 195,01 08,723. 


2 785,552 116,635,626 5,607,565 | 935,990,958 | 634,288,230 17,698,126 | 214, 686, 318 
By? 3,529, 111i 50,622,443 "580,442 | 881,592,689 756,473,974 16,078,475 | 200,81 ee 317 
81,328,034 229,400 | 975,744,320 | 802,476,214 15,469,589 


4 
676 2 5 194, 
’ os 622 4,966,898 |1,048,320,629 | 900,622,431 17,313,557 | 198, Gr Reta s 
a 458 | 133,209,708 3,324,967 |1,040,380,526 | 845,342,530 19/203,808 | 197,074,780 . 
es 


46,833,391 78,728,786 544,956 | 930,693,041 |1,162,727,641 32,199,925 | 146,546,589) 
179,563,207 75,415,943 25, 1827107 41,191,473,268 2'272,291,977 37,270,069 | 150, 597,503 


"873,716 | 158,237,884 "047,995 |1,338,588,225 |3,035,838,584 | 23,171,012 | 153,869,441 

e 34'327'934 | 85,886,664 | _ 3,993,522 |1,251,842/010 |2,582,182,184 | 32,546,191 115, 396, 095 
32'488'950 | 73,989,865 | 10,182/926 |1,394,270,206 |2,925,715,466 | 102,523, 998. 43,708 Bee | 
. ww 
om J 95,240,254 | 212,680,268 | 2,727,135 |2,904,844.143 |3,293, 304,084 100,744,758 | 227,102,417 

‘ | 867,707,328 | 12,143,786 6,391,278 |1/922'741,371 |2/429°396,801 78,838,377 205,863,859 
Va, 431'855,511 | 12'821,091 | 16,312,497 "277,810,118 | .40,445,485 570 ae 
‘036,584 | 73,183,629 | 29,745,302 957,077,933 | 70,528,427 me 4 
9 | 49,004,876 | 11 .557,061.258 | 37,713,402 


379026,47 2 
121,259,294 269,413,041 9,286,502 
| .99,851,755 81,902,954 4,423,655 
7..) 107,797,992 117,782,751 3,994,489 |2,083,657,7 
49,456,495 | 626, '359,152 6,944,615 12, a 702,455 


: 
a 
F In duties collected (1928) is included $4,694,472 | years. 
2 
Zé 


8 1893,815 oo 

SPSeuoay | as'oselogs | 328972) 085 

'702,811,638 | 38,268,304 | 328,322.588 
ba) 826, 522s 


ot miscelianeous receipts, not thus included in iiss The area of the port is 175 square miles. 


FOREICN CONSULATES IN NEW YORK CITY. 
‘ AMGGlGTaaeaes 44 Whitehall. ,France.......... E. 40th. -  —- | Norway.....2.%. 


" "Argentina «. taeeel7 Battery Pl. |Germany........ 17 Battery Pl. | Panama......... 1 
nate voxeees 44 Whitehall. ....44 Whitehall. | Paraguay.......- 6 W. 
= ustria.,..s+.++-8 Bridge Greece... ........ 63 Park Row. | Persia........... 16 E. 40th. 
 Belgium,,...200+25 Madison Ave. ......82 Beaver. Pare, Chelate a Broadway Q 
e, Bolivis ec+++233 Broadway. “| H ET ie ro 116 Broad. _——_| Poland........-. 3 Third Ave. 
‘B Rie eiiie Av (een. toe NG eed Pl..: | Portugals +. .\.52 : 7 
pee Fj , 866 Madison Av.|Hungary........ orris: °..»  - } FRoumaniat., ss o.4 
y Song agits:: “20 Bron hall. and, Nae Se amma: 15, ee 33 o° 
Osa vraaeer> roadway. roadway. Salvador. ....... Broad 
is China win ree: 13 Astor Place. | Italy............ 20 F220. Serbia (Kingdom ‘of of Serbs, ie 
eee nee roadway. and Slovenes 
Rica. : VUI17 Battery Pl. 1819 Broadway. | Siam..,...... My ‘ 2 Pa = adres 


( +4++-17 Battery Pl. - Seay, 1 d. “e 
& oslovakia, .,1440 Broadway. nes = no. oe 
gy es ance = emburg...... ve. i andaeen 
om attery PI. |Mexieo.s.. oc... 2 ‘ 4 EKOV es 156 5th Aj 

Eouador...,.«+,--17 Battery Pl. eRe oe Un. of S : 

Keypt..« goto 103 Park Ave, 7. Monnet 7, Ay Battery Pl. Uruguay. é en os it Sater 
hee ee eee ew Zealan Whi he Bro 

_ Finland. ee a +-..5 State. Nicaragua....... 50 Broad. besa tiny = eS 


aa ene” Irish Free State offiee at No. 1 Broadway is not a Consulate but a commercial and a passport cont 0] 


i _ UNITED STATES oEricers, OF CUSTOMS, PORT OF NEW YORK, 


~—s Collector's Office—Collector, Philip Elt As-) Thomas M. Thurston; Drawback_ D E 
_  Ststant Collector, Henry C. Stuart; Private Secretary, | Winne; Information Bureau, Ernest C. amine | 
a -—D. Harry Ralston; Appotntment Clerk, J. Leslie Surveyor'’s Office—Surreyor, Thomas W. Wh 


Le obb; Assistant Custodian, Joseph M, . | Assistant Surveyor, Milton P. Jackson. 
ue ee 1. Morgan, Comptroller's ‘Office—Comptroller, Arthur 


Solicitor to Collector, Mark P. Andrews; Auditor, | Foran; A 

x 0 , Ssista: 

- fPrastus 8. Bawkins; Cashier, William T. Black. Appraiser’s Otten sa berulien, Eeeieian ee 
Supplies and_Service Division, "Francis Kaley, Supt. | Kracke; Chief Assistant in Charge, August 
Deputy Collectors— Marine Diviston, Stephen | Thomas. Assistant Appraisers, Herman Ww. ie 
“W. Hamilton; Entry Division, William P. Zwinge: | Ferdinand M. Becker, John J. Reed, He 
Warehouse Dtviston, Fraucis 'T. Weahy; Records ten, Michael J. Hart, John Eardle mA te ¢ 
Division, Henry L. Swords; Liguidating’ Division Dresdner, and Joseph H. Acker. _. red 


NEW YORK, THE PREMIER CONVENTION CITY. : 


New York is the greatest convention city of the Taxi f 

world. More than $63,000,000 brought here from | retail Boonen? $53 500,000: eee prs 027,500: 
; other States, flowed last year into the cash registers | amusements, $9,562,500; total—s63, 750, sca 
- eet ae mete paBotals, restaurants, business houses and What does the visitor from Kalamazoo or Wic rt 

buy when he goes to thi 

2 = bese Gauten are based on estimates made by the |.shows that he joes tate cae pe 
2 onyention Bureau of The Merchants’ Association | wearing, apparel departments so that When 
y 


which in itself was responsible for bringin; 2 - 
n wentlons and exhibitions to the City in J op danke oo coms Beate eo New pigy Ser eae 
In 1927, The City was the host to 923 conventions The men also have a_ habit. St aver t ae 
‘and— expositions, thus surpassing its own previous | New York clothing fey spend n ee rane 
Cea ell as that of every other city in. the ee funds in the City's clo 
tailoring establishments. 
; It is estimated the 750,000 visitors to these con- Oth 
‘ ventions and exhibitions made . er articles which prove attractive, 
3 Brie us dellowe: expenditures approxi piston: are rugs, furniture for the home, 


New York City—Distances From, by Water. 
= es Sn 7S aa elt A lla 


DISTANCES BY WATER FROM NEW YORK CITY. 


The data used in the following table of-distances by water from New York City to the ports named 
% are_compiled from the records of the United States Hydrographic Office, Navy Department, 


TABLE OF DISTANCES FROM NEW YORK CITY (THE BATTERY) TO: 


= Miles. 
. Piece—Route and Season. Place—Route and Season. 
fh Naut. | Stat . 
nl Aarhus, La _—Winter; E. Sygee 3,654 | 4,208 Caragues River, Ecuad.—Via Pan- 
Summer; E. bound. 3.824 4,404 ama Canal. . 
* Acajutia Sal, : .850 | 3,282 Cartagena, Col.—Via Crooked Is. 
‘ Acapulco, Mex. -Via Panama Canall 31443 | 31965 & Windward Pass. 
Vis Pagell. Str. . 11,524 | 13,270 | Carupano, Ven.—Via Virgin Pass. . 
¢ Adelaide, Aust. — Via’ Panama, Cattaro, Aust.— Winter: B. bound. 
Tahit., Syd., & Melb. . 10.904 | 12,557 Summer: E. bound. : 
\ _ Wia St. Vincent & Cane Town. 12,650 | 14,567 Cayenne, Guiana. .. 
d * Aden, Arabia— Winter; E. bound. 6,521 7,509 Charleston, S.C., U, S.A EG 
Summer: E. bound............ 6.539 7,530 Charlottetown, P. E. I. Gut 
} Ajaccio, Corsica—W inter: E. bound] 31965 | 4/566 of Canso.".. . 
.-! Summer: E. bound 3,983 | 4,587 | Cherbourg, Fr—Winter: EB. bound. 
. Akkra, Africa—Via St. Vincent, C. Summer; E. bound. 
~~ Verde Is. 4.674! 5,382 | Christiania, Nor. —Winter;E. bound 
% Algiers, Algeria—Winter; E. bound| 31622 | 4.171 Summer: BE. bound 
M Summer: E. bound Sages 3,640 | 4,192 Christiansted. St. Croix, $. L—vVia 
-_ as—Via Panama irgin Passage - 
: foes: a aehe : 2,762 | 3,181 Sa “Cuba ia Crooked aE 
a —Via- _ Ambrose indward Pass. 
‘ Ambrose | Light. pian Ae. 20 23 | Colombo, Cey.—Winter; E. bound, 
i Via Main Channel............ 24 28 Via Suez Canal: S. of Sokotra ©. 
( Via Swash Channel............ 21 24 Summer; E. bound, Via Suez 
Amsterdam, Neth. ph dec E. Canal; S. of Sokotra L.. 
4 bound. ...| 3,410] 3,927 | Colon, C.’ Z—vVia Crooked I. & 
4 Summer: I. bound - 3.511} 4,043 Windward Pass. . 
Angra, Azores—V inter; E. bound.| 2/181 | 21512 Constantinople, Tur. —Winter; Bp! 
"1 Summer: E. boun 2,178 2.508 bound...... : 
* Antilla, Cuba—Via Crooked I. Pass.| 11296 | 1.412 Summer; E. bound. 
; Antofagasta, Chile — Via Panama Ee Soe Copentiagen, Den.— 
SOU eae 15 A877 Me a 
4 — t ‘E. bound 3 3,899 Summer; E. bound. , 
4 eee rulers i 3aR0 4,015 Via Pentland Firth (Winter)... _. 
Aquin Bay, Haiti—V ia. Crooked I. Via Pentland Firth (Summer).. . 
& Windward Passages....... 444 1,663 Coquimbo, Ch.—Via Panama Canal 
Arica, Chile—Via Panama Canal. 3.938 | 4,535 Corfu, I. of Corfu— Winter; E. bound 
‘ Auckland, N.Z.— Via Panama Canal 8,529 9,821 Summer: E. bound . 
F Aux Cayes, Haiti—Via one LF Corinto, Nic.—Via Panama Canal . 
& Windward dager 1,447 1,666 Coronel, Ch.—Via Panama bere 
Bahia, Brazil...... 4,089 | 4,709 Via Magellan Str. . 
Bahia Blanca, Argentina 6,154 7.087 Culebra I. (The Sound), W.I.. 
Bahia Honda, ae bd; outside 1,226 1,412 Cumana, Ven.—Via Mona Pass... . 
Baltimore, Md., & A 413 476 Curacao (Santa Ana Hbr.) W. r= 
Barbados Gaigaewn), Wels. 1,829 | 2,106 Via Mona Pass. . 
Barcelona, S) — Winter: E. ewe 3,719 red Lage Ger —Wwinter: E. Bound. . 
umm et 
Sac ner, Deaceitiney: w. I. Via eat [ Demarara River, Brit. Guiana. a 
Anegada Passage.......:--.-..| 1,624] 1,870 Dominica I. (Roseau, W 1)—Via 
Basse hrist 'f negada Pass. 
Via pe Pasees. pate 1,531 1,763 Dover, Eng.— Winter: E. ‘bound. 
Belize, B. H.—Via Str. of Fla; S. bd. 1,704 1,962 Summer; E. bound : 
Bermuda (Five Fath. Hole Anch. Lyre 681 784 Esmeraldas, Ecu.—Via — ‘Panama 
ag 6° 27 rk: W.)—-Winter:E. ba. 2,934 | 3,379 Eten, Peru—Via Panama Canal.. 
ees eo y Pars alone 3,035 | 3,495 Fall potas aa: a s. A—Via 
Blnefields, Nicar: Long Islan pane con : 
Via ked I. and Wind. Pass 2.001! 2,304 paianetee: Cyprus mte . 
, Panama — V- 
ape ae Wind. Sng 2,048 | 2,358 Summer; E. boun nd. pease 
Bombay, India— Winter; E . bound; Fastnet. apa 51° 20’ N., “Tong. 
Via Suez Canal........ on; a 8,174 9.413 sue Ea Ww.) Winter; E. bound . 
und ; Via Suez Can 8,16 434 | Summer; E. bound............ 
po onmer ee: E. bound ree es Fayal y  osoms in rat 40° 30° 
Summer; E. bound............ 5 é a 
— Via Caee Fernandina, Fla., U. 
Beek g Canal e L f Bound. 234 269 Fishguard, Wales—Winter;E. bound 
Via Ambrose Ch. Vineyard ‘Sd., Summer; E. aise Fe so een 
& Pollock Rip Slue......-- ee 208 . ae ees A. HW aa ou: 
Outed) Nantucket List Ves & . ie Fort A Prince, Martinique, wit 
2¢0 33: ia Anega ; 
Bptincne re Winker: E. bound. . 3.250 3,743 Fort Sond Sa a U.S. ‘A a 
ago we e 3 Fortune Island, Bahamas... ...-- 
Bremen, Germ. —Winter; E. bound 3,628 $33 Senate Macelua - creat Clue 
re Eo a. A 3.778 | “359 | Galveston, Tex., U.S. A.—S. bound; 
ie - : Outside; S.’of Dry Tortugas. . 
AS shee mpeaag oe Via Sa 2,369 | 2,728 | Galway, Ire.—Winter; E. bound... 
Buenos Aires, Arg.—Direct....-_. 5,871 ,761 Hine Bvinter:, E. bound . 
Via Pernambuco, Bana, aed ae Genoa, ei acl 
Janeiro, & Montevideo. a 4} 6,914 Summer; ae cata song 
Bee oo winter, 7 bound: Sead | Glprattar—Winter: & poe, 
Summer, E. bound : ; : er; B. bou ae Soe 
—Winter; E. bound; Summ , 
caleytta, in a Gan, S. of Soxotra I} 9,816 | 11,304 eee ‘str. ft Ae Wintar Ni 
Summer; E, bound: 1,324 pounds, s ses... 4 
Can.: §. of Sokotra I........- 9,834 | 11, ie ea are aka: 
Caldera, Chile—Via Panama Can...) 4,31 4,973 Fea eg ee ‘bo winters boned 
allao, Peru—Via Panama Can... .| 3,363 3,873 ase AS, a 
ewer Had... | 1283 1478 | Gorebore, Swed, Winter; Hi. bound 
Cape Haltien, Haiti, nie ets 7814 Summer; E. bound. 
Cape ee Vincent, Ee ‘te. | se | 7'895 | Greenport, N. Y., U.S. Al, 


_ Place—Route and Season. 


——————————eeSeSeSS 
Guantanamo Bay ho gg tp Cuba 
Via Crooked I. & . Pass. . 
Guayaquit (Puna), Ecu. —Via Pan- 
ama Canalk oc cee ee wees 
Via Magellan Str........-+..--.- 
Habana, Cuba (Custom since 
Wha yap S. bound. 
Outside: S. bound............. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Hamburg, Ger.— Winter; SEs bound 
Summer; E. bound ‘ 
Hampton Roads, Va., U.S, A. 
Havre, Fr.— Winter; #. bound 
Summer; E. bound. 
| Hongkong—Winter; 5 : pound, Via 
: Suez Canal: 8. of Sokotra L.. 
x Summer; E. bound: Via Suez 
3 Canal: S. of Sokotra I.. 
Via Panama, San Francisco, 
Yokohama & Shanghai....... 
Via Panama, Honolulu, Yoko- 
hama and Shanghai 
was a aia Honolulu, Guam & 


ae Via. Suez Canal, Colombo, 
+ ? Singapore; Winter; B. bound. 
R Via Suen Canal, Colombo, Singa- 
7 pore; Summer; E. pound. 
Honehilu, Haw. — Via Panama Canal 
Via Magellan Str......... 
Via Isthmus of Tehuante; ce. 
Iquique, Ch.—Via Panama Cana! 
Via Magellan Str...... 
Jacksonville, Fla., U.S. A 
Jacmel, Haiti —Via Crooked 
Windward Pass............. 
Kalamata, Gr-—Winier; E, bound. 
Summer; B. bound,........... 
_ ‘Key West, ‘Fla., U. S. A-—Outside; 


Le Bel 


of 


cm 


ae. 


Sy hpi riven Wak, 


e Y RIOWEG Sie cle te Selene ss 
Semeners EB. 

_ La Guaira, Ven. —Via Mona Pass. . 

. La Pallice, Fr—Winter; E. bound. . 
Summer; B. bound............ 

La Palmas, Canary Is. 

~La Union, Salvador—Via Panama 


Pee ety ye: 


Can 
_ Liverpool, ee ance E. bound 
Summer; . bound 
~ Livingston, Guat. —Via Straits ot 
Florida; 8. bound . Otehags 
_ London, Winter; 
Summer; E. bound 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
Panama Canal. 
Via Magellan Str.. 
Malta (Valetta Harb.)— Winter; E. 


RSPR EN fie Sis csi, case 0 0-6, 6s 
pers E, bound . 
Manila, P, I1.—Via Panama ‘Canal 


‘ G.C., & Yokohama......... 

‘Via Panama, Honolulu, Yoko- 
hama, Shanghal & Hongkong. 

Via Panama, Honolulu & Yoko- 


ma, 
Via ‘Panamna, Honolulu & Guam. | 
Winter; E. bound, Via Suez 
Canal; S. of Sokotra I.. 
Summer; E. bound; Via Suez 
Canal; 8. of Sokotra I, . 
Via Suez Canal, Aden, Colombo, 
| & Singapore: Winter; E. boun 
. Via Suez Canal, Aden. Colombo, & 
‘ Singapore; Summer; EH. bound . 
, Via Suez Canal, Colombo, & 
Singapore: Winter; E. bound. 
Via Suez, Colombo, & Singapore: 
, Summer; E. bound. 
Manta, eu. -“via Panama Canal. 
Maraoalbo, \ Ven.—Via La Guaira & 
Ce? SORE ae eet Serie © 
Via Mavoeues, P. R., La Guaira 
~ & Curacao. 
Mare Island (Navy Yard), Cal. 
: U. S. A.—Via Panama Canal. 
Margarita I. ee Mar Bay), Ven.— 
Via Virgin Pass. 


Y Marseilles, Fr. Winter: E. bound, : 
Summer; E. bound. 
Mathew. Town, Great Inagua L., 
W.L, Via Crooked I. Passage. . 


11,555 
12,620 


11,853 
11,540 


11,521 
11,539 
11,572 
11,590 
11,562 
11,580 

ll 


, 


13,086 
14,533 
14,533 


13,649 
13,289 


13,267 
13,288 
13,326 
13,346 
13,314 
13,335 

107 


D 


ij = 


Miles... | 
Naut. | Stat. — || 
1,319 | 1,519 
2,810 | 3,236 
10,21 11,763 
1,227 1,413 

F 1,366 
686 

4,201 

4,317 

32 

3,676 

3,792 

11,605 | 13,364 
11,623 | 13,384 
11,691 | 13,463 
11,989 | 13,806 
12,171 | 14,015 
11,646 |} 13,411 
11,664 | 13,432 
6,702 ,718 
13,312 | 15,329 
5,691 oo 
4, 4,611 
9,143 | 10,529 

792 912 
1,489 1,715 
4,559 5,250 
4,577 5,271 
1,128 1,299 
1,171 1,348 
1,474 1,697 
3,448 | 3,971 
3,618 4,166 

847 2,127 
3,176 3,658 
3,255 3,748 
965 | 3,414 
2,765 3,184 
3,107 3,578 
3,219 3,707 
1,796 2,068 
3,341 
3 
4, 


New York ‘big edie Stan by Water. ade ; 


Z 1 z he } 
Place—Route and season. zt 


Mayaguez, P. R.. 402° 14 
Mazatlan, Mex. ~via Panama Canal, £093 | o | 
Melbourne, “Aust.—Via Cape R a 4 
Good Hope..... 12,838. -— 4 
‘Via Magellan Str. J > 
Via Panama Can 9,945) : 
Via Panama & Tah 
_Via Panama, Tahiti & Sydney.. 
Via St. Vincent & Cape Town. 
Via St. Vincent, Cape Town & 
Adelaide . 
Winter; E. bound: Via Suez Canal : 
Summer: E. bound; ViaSuez Canal  & 
Mobile, Ala.. U. 8. A.— Outside: 
S. bound. 1,6 
se appa Peru — Via ‘Panama 
Mona_Pass. (at. i 3° N; 
67° 47’ W.), W. 1 
Monte Cristi, D. Xe. 5 
Montevideo, ‘Uruguay—Direc 
Via Barbados, Pernambuco, Bahia 
& Rio de Janeiro. .......-..- 6 
Naples, It.—Winter; E. bound. : / 
Summer; E. bound. iM 
Nassau, N. P. I.—Via ‘NE. Provi- 
dence Channel 
New_ Orleans, S = SOK ee 
pound: Outside; S, of 
Tortugas, & via S. W. Pass. 
S. bound; Outside; S. of 
Tortugas & via a 
Newport, R. I., U.S.A 
Island Sound . 
Outside Long Island ! 
Newport News, Va., U. Bs 
Norfolk, Va., S.A.. a 
whine Aa Guba—vVia Crooked 


Odessa, Rus.— Winter; BE. bound... 
Summer; E. bound. ee 
Paiti, Peru—Via Panama Canal. 
Panama, C. Z.—Via saaeeier 1 & 
Windward Pass 
Para, Brazil—Great Circle. 
Paramaribo, Guiana. 
Pensacola, Fla., U.S. A.—S. boun 
Outside; S$’ of Dry Tortugas... 
eos Firth (lat. 58° 42’ N. : long. 
3° hg ge ee =: bound. 
eguninere E. bound. oa 
Pernambuco, Brazil... ...-...i..4 
Via Barbados, Crossing Aequayor 
in long. 37’ W.. 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 
Plymouth, Eng. —Winter; E 
Summer; E. bound. 
Pointe a Pitre, Guadaloupe, W 
Ponce, P. R. —-Via Mona Pass 
Port Antonio, Jamaica — 
Crooked I. & Windward Pass. . 
Port au Prince, Haiti—Via Crooked! 


ZL: Passage ig dct see se ae 
es Cuba—Via Crooked I.) 
Port Buenaventura, Col. — Vial 

romet I. & Windward Passa- 

es, Panama Canal & Balboa. 
Port ‘Oonerieg, St. Lucia, W. I. —Vial 

Anegada Pass:. 0218. os as eso 
Port bound (Piraeus) G winter; 

oun 


. boun 
Port Gibrara, ¢ Ouba-—via ‘Crooked 


Port Limon, C. R.—Via Crooked T. 
& Windward Pass..... 
Port Lobos, Mex.. ' 
Port Natal (Durban), At. 
Port_of Spain, Trinidad, W. T.— 
Via Virgin Pass. io. «.t.0 te eee 
Via Barbados. 
Port Said, Egy pt— Winter; B. bound] 
Summer: EH. bound. 
Port Townsend, Wash., oe ‘S. As 


erent 
Panama Canal. 
Via Magellan Strait 


Porto Plata, poe. bite 


I. Pass.. as 
Portsmouth, ‘N. H or oAR 
side Nantucket Lightvease 
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DISTANCES FROM NEW YORK CITY BY WATER—Continued. 


Miles. i 
Place—Route and Season. OT Place—Route and Season. Mise 
Naut. | Stat. Naut. | Stat 
q Preston, Sane i eoekenl. Pass. 1,310 Fate cake Alaska—Via Panama & San 
Progreso, ee e 85. francisco . 
Pe cincclawn. Mass., U.S. / 7 6,564 | 7,559 
S . Via Ambrose Channel, Vineyard et ge span Mazatlan Ste, & San a ancisco | 14,437 16,625 
=" Sound & Pollock Rip slue. 274 | 316 ||Srdnev, Aust. Via Cape of Good wae gee 
_ Puerto Barrios, Guat— Via Straits Hope. Tainan Cees 
of Florida; 1,804 | 2.077 e # 
"Puerto Cabello, Ven. Sein Gas a Via Magali Si sep te” | 3684 Bit 
Juan,P.R.,Curacao&LaGuaira| 2,103 | 2,422 Via Panama & Tahiti. ret sit tt 11298 
4 Puerto Cortes, Hon.—Outside; S. Via St. Vincent & Cape Town... | 43,4027 is 3 
. = bound; Via Straits of Florida. 1,769 2,037 Via St. Vincent, Cape of Good oti] + Ei 
 _. Puerto Mexico, Mex... Sess 1,944 | 2,239 Hope, Adelaide & Melbourne. . |.13,734'|'15,826 
G) Punta Arenas, C. R—Via Panama} | | s6s ViaSuezCanal Winter E.bound | 13.437 145473 
» Punta ene Chile—E. of S. A.. 6.947 81000 Tacoma, ee ash. ga via’ ‘Panaina toed ae 
Via Panama Canal..... 5,960 | 6,863 Canal. 6.058 | 6.9 
Quebec, Can.—Via Gut of Canso. 1,321 1,521 Via Magellan Str. - 13,934 18,048 
Queenstown, Ire.—W = is — 2'876 | 31312 || Talcahuano, Chile — Via Panama j ‘ 
Summer; E. bound . 2,988 | 3/441 Canal. 4,822 | 6,553 
Rio de Janeiro, Br.. 4770 | 5,493 || Tientsin, China—Via Panama, San é a 
Roseau, Dominica 1,670 1,924 Francisco, Yokohama, Inland 
Rotterdam, Neth Sea & S. of Quelport I. 11,263 | 12,970 
bound *........ 3,387 | 3,900 || Trinidad (Dragon's Mouth: lat. Vics (es ; 
Summer; E. bound 3,488 | 4,016 43’N., long. 61°45’ W.), W. L— 
St. George, Gren... 1,842 | 2,121 Via Anegada Pass. . 1,921.| 2,212 
St. John, N. B.—Via L. I. Sound 486 560 || Tumaco, Col.—Via Panama Canal.} 2'439 | 2,809 
Via Nantucket Lightvessel.... . 545 628 || Tuxpam, Mex.—Via Habana, Pro-| " * 
St. ee Baie — Ww. lL— ne ere ida Gu Tampico. 2,183 | 2,514 
egada Pass..........- 5 aldivia 
St. Pierre, go apa Ww. * —Via Valparaiso, Snile™ Via "Benita See 
Anegada P Pass. . 9 1,750 1,963 Canal. Jai »| 4,633 5,335 
St. Thomas, W. I.. 11434 | 1/651 Via Magellan Str.2 2110000020: 8,380 | 9,650 
St. Varied’ torte Grande), Cape Vancouver, B. C.—Via Panama ’ : 
F Verde Is. 2.914} 3,356 PARR a ME A2 21d op tal Meee neha 6,049 | 6,966 
age Bay, Dominican Rep., ‘W.I.| 15334} 1,536 Via Magellan Str............. 13,920 | 16/030 
San Diego, i iS U: Ss. A—Via nists Vera, Cruz, pMenVis Habana,| — ; 
Panama Canal......-.-..--+ , 5 uba rogreso, Mexico..... 
Via Magellan Str. 12/743 | 141674 || Vera Cruz, Mex leer ecto e 7995 | 2:07 
San Francisco, Cal., wu: 8. A. —Via Vigo, Sp. een ee E. bound. .::/ 27968} 3,415 
Panama ©: -| 5,262 | 6,059 Winter; E. boun: Jn ps.cuntlt 2iG20 peseaed 
Via Magellan Str. . -.+.--} 13,135 | 15,126 |} Virgin Pass. (lat. is ‘20’ N | Jong. : ; 
Sas Cae MIOIN. «osc 5256 5. -s'+s 13,328 | 15,348 5° 07’ W.) W. 1,422 | 1,638 
San Jose, Guat.—Via Panama Canal f ,343 || Valdivostok, Siberia Vita Panama $ y 
Via og Reo POLK Fin tde ns wee 36 11,238 | 12,941 Canal & Tsugaru Str......... 9,850 | 11,343 
fot (a rere 1,399 | 1,611 || Washington, D.C., U: SA... -| ‘419 | 1482 
San Juan. fey Norte (Greytown), Wellington, N. Z—VvVia Cape Town 
dal Crooked I. & Wind- > 082 ae oleae a PR ge ay 14,034 | 16,161 
i , a Cape Town — 
Ouiside: | S. bound; Via Straits of Via Magellan Str... bt ae ised 
a ee PE ee OR 2,047 2,357 Via Panama Canal & Direct. 8,522 9,814 
sess, ete Wia Bendsnn Cann 3,126 ,600 Via Panama & Tahiti. a 8,851 | 10,192 
chez, Dominican Rep., W. 1,350 1,555 Via St. Vincent & Cape Town... 14,129 | 16,270 
Santa Marta, boo gt Crooked I. Via St. Vincent, Cape Town & 
= Windward Pass..........- 1,783 | 2,053 MiIDOBIDG cn. . ives wine Ake 14,441 | 16,630 
Santiago, Cibo vis ia Crooked Lé& Via Suez Canal; Winter; E. bound } 14,356 | 16,532 
Windward Pass.......--.--- 1,362 1,568 Via Suez Canal; Summer; E. bound | 14,374 | 16,552 
Santo Domingo, D. R.—Via Mona Wilmington, N. C., ies 559 644 
Oem ~~ Meas , Sept s lees aPCNY ath 1,489 1,715 || Windward facia tat. “ap 2ON, 
Santos, B Bekantils-aee-—-tdink 4,957 7 long. 74° 90 Via 
Savi Bonk —Via Crooked I. & Crooked I. 1,240 | 1,428 
4 Win fee ho ea aS 1,800 | 2,073 SS oe rac Capeot ‘Good Hope} 15,099 | 17,388 
‘Savannah, Ga., U.S. A........-. 700 806 Via Panama Canal..........-+ 9,699 | 11,169 
_. Seattle, Wash- ~via Panama Canal} 6,038 | 6,953 Via Panama & San Francisco 1 
Via piacere Str. 13,914 | 16,023 Via Panama & Honolulu 
hina—Via “Cape “of Via Suez Canal; Winter; E. bound | 13,056 | 15,035 
Good Hi a5 14,427 | 16,614 Via Suez Canal;Summer; E. bound | 13,074 | 15,055 
Via Panama Canal & Osuini Wan Via Suez Canal, Colombo, Sing- 
Diemen) Str. . 10,667 | 12,284 apore, Hongkong & Shanghai; 
Via Panama & ‘Tsugaru Str. - 10,573 | 12,176 Winter; E. bound. 13,539 | 15,591 
‘Via Panama, San Francisco. & Via Suez Canal, Colombo, ‘Sing- 
Ppirar Sth. 4 ove be SET 10,649 |, 12,263 apore, Hongkong & Shanghai: 1 
Via Pan., Honolulu & Yokohama. .| 11,137 | 12,825 Summer; E. bound. ..- | 13,557 | 15,612 
_ Via Suez Canal; Winter; E. bound | 12/361 | 14,234 || Yucatan Channel ae 21° 50’ N 
> Via Suez Canal; ‘Summer;E. bound | 12/379 | 14,255 long. 85° 03’ W.), W. I. —Out- 
Via Suez Canal, Colombo, Sing- side; S. bound; Via Straits of 
apore & Hongkong; Summer; Florida. 1,366 1,573 
PPM OUT s ional ote, 5 ale wie adeliaigls. 01k 12,498 | 14,392 |} NEW. YORK “(NAVY | YARD), 
“Via Suez Canal, Colombo, Sing- N. Y., to— 
hte Hongkong; Summer; Boston, Mass. (Navy_Yard)—vVia 
MEU DOUIUG: «2.0, releeie F< 2i e es 12,516 | 14,413 Pollock Rip Slue, L. I. ae bere 
singapore, Str. Settl—Via Cape of yard Sounds. acorn aiks 288 332 
Th Cine QO ere 12,409 | 14,290 || Georgetown, S. C., U5 ae ee 591 681 
“Via err Canal & San Ber- New London, Conn. (Naval Station), 
MinweniGnstice tvs oa) wel wins les 12,522 | 14,420 Via Long I. Sound.......... 103 119 
Via Suez era: Winter; #. pound 10,154 | 11,693 aoe cee - de> A. are 
ez Canal; Summer; oun 1 il, 
Via. Suez Canal; E.bound| 10,172 | 11,71 ard) . 231 266 
Mail-time distances in the United States— | 21 hours; te “Bt. Toul, 23 hours; to New Orleans, 
“These are subject to frequent changes =e air- | 39 hours; to Austin, 49 hours; to Vancouver, 
every | Brit. Col., 88 hours; to aittan, Nova Scotia, 43 hours. 
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mail routes which are being extended 
and also owing to different sccituate of 


a De tier by an all-rail route may go from New York 
- Gity to Sau Francisco in 83 hours (1s days). It 
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Holland Vehicular—Twin tubes under the Hudson 
(North) River, 9,250 feet in length, from Canal 
Street, Manhattan, to Twelfth Street, Jersey City. 
Opened to commercial traffic at 12.01 a.m., Nov. 
13, 1927. Each tube is of 29 ft. 6 in. external dia- 
meter, with interior roadway width of 20 feet and 
clearance height of 13 ft. 6 in. The tunnel is cal- 
culated to accommodate 46,000 vehicles a day. On 
the first day it handled over 52,000, There are 

narrow sidewalks for pedestrians. Work started 

*Octi.12; 1920. 

Pennsylvania Railroad System—Tunnels under 

~ “Hudson River extend from Pennsylvania Rail- 

-‘road Station, New York, to Weehawken, N. J. 
There is no station at Weehawken; the electric | 
trains from the Pennsylvania Station run to) 
Manhattan Transfer, near Newark, N. J. with- 
out a stop. Work started April 1, 1904; com- 
pleted in 1910. Two tubes of cast iron rings, 23 | 
feet outside diameter and 21 feet 2 inches inside | 
diameter; subaqueous portion 6,118 feet long. | 


Manhattan crosstown tunnels from the Penn- 


sylvania Railroad Station, mentioned above, 

across New York under 32d and 33d Sts. to First 

Ave. Started July, 1905, completed in 1910. 

There are two tunnels, each with two tracks. 

The tunnels are built of concrete with the crown | 
about 60 feet below the surface of the street. 


East River tunnels connect with the crosstown | 


tunnels and extend under the East River to} 

- Long Island City. Started September, 1904; 
completed in 1910. Four separate tubes with rings 
23 feet outside diameter, each tube from the Man- 

‘hattan shaft to the Long Island City shaft, 3,900 
feet long. 

Hudson and Manhattan Railroad System— 
North tunnels under the Hudson River from Jersey 
City to Morton St., New York. Started Novem- 
ber, 1874; the first in New York, officially opened 
February 25, 1908. Two single track tubes, with 

* @ minimum inside diameter of 15 feet 3 incnes, 
and approximately 5,700 feet long. 

Up-town tunnels connect with north tunnels at Mor- 

~ ton St. and extend to Christopner St. thence to 
Sixth Ave. and up Sixth Ave. to 33d St. Started 
March, 1904, completed in 1910. Section from 
Morton to 12th St. shield construction, remainder 
cut and cover. 

South tunnels under Hudson River from Jersey City 
to the Church St. Terminal Building (Cortlandt, 
Church and Fulton Sts.), New York. Started 
May, 1905; opened for traffic July, 1909. Two 
tubes about 5,950 feet long, with cast iron rings, 
16 feet 7 inches outside diameter and 15 feet 3 
inches inside diameter. 

Tunnels (consisting of two single track tubes) extend 
from the Hoboken terminal of the Lackawanna 
Railroad to Washington St., Jersey City, with con- 
nections to the north tunnels and to the Erie 
Raijlroad Station. At Washington St. a branch 
runs to the Pennsylvania Railroad Station at 

_ Jersey City, where connections are made with the 

south tunnels. West from Washington St. to a 
point east of Summit Ave. is a double track con- 
erete tunnel with a centre wall. dividing the 


520 New York City—Tunnels; Railway Passen: 
TUNNELS IN OPERATION IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK CITY. 


CLARK STREET TUBE—These twin-tubes und 


“* 
BELMONT TUNNEL under the East River from 42d _ 


Brooklyn-Manhattan 


Sixticth Street Tunnel, from Manhattan 0 
Fourteenth Street-Eastern, fr 


West Shore Railroad Tunnel, 


Tt a 
Erie Railroad Tunnel through. Bergen. 


tracks. Work started March, 1906; completed in 
July, 1911 

Interborough Rapid Transit Tunnel System— 
The first of its tubes under the East River’ from 
the Battery, New York. to Joralemon St , Brook- 
lyn, connecting the New York and Brooklyn sub- 
ways, was begun April, 1903; trains running Janu- 


»* ~ 


ary 9, 1908. Two tubes, 6,784 feet long, with 
‘finished inside diameter of 15 feet 6 inches, 


the East River, connecting the Interborougl 
Seventh Avenue subway in. Manhattan with the 
Fulton Street-Flatbush Avenue subway of 
Interborough in Brooklyn, were completed 
put in operation the summer of 1919. They 
5,047 feet lo-g; outside diameter of 17 feet 
inches; inside diameter 15 feet. z 
St., New York, to Long Island City. Subaqueous 
portion two single track tubes with cast-iron rings — 

16 feet 10 inches outside diameter, and a clear in- 


side diameter of 15 feet 6 inches. Through rock 
a horseshoe shaped concrete section is used and 
in other places a rectangular double track cr 
section with reinforced concrete lining. 01 
struction started by New York and Long Islan 
Railroad, July 12, 1905; practically complete 
January 1, 1908. ty 
Traction Co.—Whiteha . 
St., Manhattan, to Montague St., Brooklyn. 
Length between bulkhead lines 3,900, feet, inside 
eee Shane _ feet, ine ne P. 
jameter 17 feet 2 inches; wor egun a : 
tunnel opened, Aug. 4, ‘oom ie. 


to 
Island City, length between bulkheads 2,580 fi oa 
minimum diameter inside 15 feet, maximum 
diameter outside 18 feet; work begun August, — 
1916, tunnel opened Aug. 4, 1920. <ty 
‘om Manhattan ‘to 
Williamsburg. Length between bulkheads 3,050 
feet, minimum diameter inside 15 feet, maximum 
diameter outside 18 feet; work begun February, | 
1916, tunnel opened une 30, 1924. < ; g 
WEEHA WEE: . 
| 


NEw JeRSEY—Commenced in 1 and con 
leted twenty-three months later, at a cost 
. It is double-tracked and the or 


to 4,273 feet. 
lined, the remaining 
section is 27 feet 


ing faces, and average progress of 173 linear feet 
per month was maintained. The average expendi- — 
ture per linear foot of lined section was $200, an 

of unlined section, $110, and equivalent of $7.00 
per cubic yard of excavation. The tunnel is 
tangent, with the exception of the extended por 
tion of the east end, previously mentioned, | 
which point the freignt and passenger tr, 
divide. There is a grade of 0.30% toward 
east, and 0.34% toward the west, from appr 
mately the centre of. the tunnel. aw aye 


Jersey City, parallel to the present tunnel, which 
is 4,700 feet —e The Bergen cut was 3! 
March, 1906, and completed July 1, 1910. It 
five four-track tunnels, with open cuts betwe 
the tunnels, making a total length of 4,300 
Tunnel sections 58 feet wide at the bottom 

21 feet high. : : 


RAILROAD PASSENCER STATIONS IN MANHATTAN. 


Baltimore & Ohio operates its trains in and out of the 
station of the Central of New Jersey, in Jersey 
City, with a trainside bus service to and from the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and the Pershing Square 
Building (42nd St., opposite Grand Central 
Terminal) in Manhattan, and Joralemon St., near 
Court 8t., Brooklyn. 

Central of New Jersey, foot of W..23d and Liberty 
Streets; Sandy Hook Route Ns Summer), foot of 
W. 42d and Cedar Streets, alsa 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, f 

~ Christopher and W. 23d Streets: comet Barley, 
Erie, foot of Chambers and West 23d Streets. 
Hudson Terminal, Cortlandt, Dey, 


~~ Fulton Streets. 


Lehigh Valley (see Pennsylvania). 


Chureh and 


Long Island, 7th Avenue rect ( : 3 
vania Terminal). fox ey F poses aN 
New York Central, f2a Street and 4th Aven 
entra . 
ora eee ote on; Putnam Division, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, 4 venut 
Sg pe 
, Ontario D 
x pee Me ec Reade ating eso Rs 
ork, Susquehanna & West 
Chambers and West 23d Streets. ‘ 
Pennsylvania, foot of Cortlandt and De 
Streets, 7th Avenue, 31st to 33d Street, « 
Hudson Terminal (Fulton and -Church: Str 
Philadelphia & Reading, foot W. 23d_and Li 
Staten Island, foot of Whitehall Street, Sout 
West Shore, foot Cortlandt and West 42d 
Se 


_ df centre of span. 


: pare water, 6 
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peace NEW YORK CITY’S BIG BRIDGES. _ 
Length | Length | Height S 
BRIDGE. With of Above Begun. Coe ot Cost 
Appr’ch} Span. | Water. ; wee Stasiting aid 73 Gost. 
Feet, | Feet. : Doliars. | Dott 
1,595.5 133 |1870, Jan. 3]1883, May 24117,909,412 i 185,165 28 004 877 
1,600 | 133" |1896, Nov. 7}1903; Dec. 19 15,091,497] 9.096/593] 2471887090 
1,182" | 133 ~ |1901, July. . 1909, Mar. 30 12:872)364 reste 8} 17,591,762 
470 | 135 11901, Oct. 1/1909; Dee. 31/16,698,189]14/386,516| 31,084,705 
1,017 | 135 _ |1912, July 1|1917, Mar. 1{12,000,000] 3,000;000| 1 
| 2.375 | 509 | 133.5 1886, July. HL 1888, Dec: 2,851,684 37, 3889 598 
Third Avenue. . +} 2:228 | 300 | 24° |1893) Océ. “11898, Aug. “il 1'783°412 cohen soovore 


Total cost of ail bridges: 22. .......5. 65.06560%, 


ae ee ee Sa.e Ue eee 97,667,662 145,302,412 |142, 990,074 


All except the Hell Gate are municipal-owned bridges. Height above water means at es ‘part 


OTHER DATA ON THE BIG BRIDGES. 


H’ghtof Weight|H'ghtof 
: Width i Di- of oak Surface Total 
BRIDGE. Over Over jameter|Cables| way Railway “L" Railway } Weight 
All. High- of jandSus-jat Top, Opened. Opened. Main’ 
water. |Cables|pend’rs.|Centre. Bridge, 
Feet. Feet. \Inches.| Tons. Feet ; 
Ontiyh fe... s 5. 86.0 | 272.0 | 1534 | 3,900 | 137 |1898—Jan. 23]/1908—Jan. 2 80k 
Williamsburg. .... 1... 11810 | 332°7 | 18% | 4/900 | 14514 |1904—Nov. —3|1908—Sept. 6 31200 
3 SSS ee 89. 24.0 |Cantillever. ae 1909—Sept. 19|1917—July 23] 52,600 
Manhattan............ 122.5 | 336.0 | 21% 7,800 | 149 1912—Sept. 4/1915—June 22! 41,700 
Hell Gate Arch. : 93.0 ' 240.0 /Arch. Traffic ‘began on Marich 9, 1917. 26,000 
The length of each single wire in cables is 3,579 ] Aug. 22, 1901; the Madison Ave. bridge, on July 


feet om the Brooklyn Bridge; 3,223 feet 6 inches 
on the Manhattan Bridge; and 2,985 feet on the 
Williamsburg Bridge. 
The Willis Ave. bridge was opened for traffic on 
. TRAFFIC ON THE BIG 
The following table shows the total number of 
persons erossing the East River bridges, in both 


18, 1910; the 145th St. bridge, on Aug. 24, 1905; 
Macomb’s Dam bridge, May 1, 1895; University 
Heights ie Jan. 8, 1908; Harlem Ship Canal 
bridge, Jan. 895. 

EAST RIVER BRIDGES. 

directions, in 24 hours, afoot and on wheels, on 
a certain autumn or winter day. 


1920. 1921. 


159,311 
403,248 
109,691 99,467 

8,546) 252,332 


All bridges... 


1922. 
150,211 
481, 

131, 
353, 


1923. 1924. 1925. 


148,667 
459,719 
159,839] 212,975 
468,179} 506,968 


1926. 
200,463 


1927. 


193,234 
491,735 
224,887 
548,555 


435 
215 
791 


420,815 514,118 


1,637,575) 1,512,198] 1,761,328] 1,935,762|2,214,657!2,363,511|2,500,706|/2,641,01312,736,971 


The totals in prior years were—(1913) 1,253,049; | 
(2914) 1,270,007; (1915) 1,371,219; (1916) 1,412,557. 
Pedestrians in the one day in 1927, on the four big 
bridges, when the check-up was made, numbered— 


Brooklyn, 3,978; Manhattan, 713; Williamsburg, 
1,851; Queensboro, 893. 

The City of New York completed in 1928 the re- 
construction of H Bridge, ieee the Harlem 
River from West 174th Street, Manhattan, to West 


. 170th Street, the Bronx. 
HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE (FT. 


‘Toll bridge of suspension type now being built 
by The Port of N. Y. Authority across the Hudson 


- River between Ft. Washington Point (178th Street) 


New York City and Ft. Lee, N. J. 
_ Design work started July 1925 and construction 
seo began May 1927. 
neipal Sriionchesa: Length of main span, 3,500 

it. Seen h of side spans, 650 ft. 

Total length of bridge and approaches, 7,800 ft. 

Clearance above mean high water at ‘center of 
Thain span, 213 a Height of towers above mean 


ur cries *6° ‘inches in diameter. Each cable 


igh Bridge was built in 1848 as part of the 

an roton Aqueduct and as such has a water car- 
rying capacity of 90,000,000 gallons of water per day. 

In 1921 the Federal Government ordered the 
removal of the river piers which obstructed navi- 
gation and a steel arch of 420 feet span and 103 feet 
rise will serve in their place. 

rob depth of fifteen feet of water is provided at low 
water. 

The new steei arch is sprung from rock to rock..° 


WASHINGTON TO FT. LEE). 


has 26,424 galvanized wires 0.192 inch in diameter. 
Cables’ placed nine feet apart in pairs and side by 
side. Distance between centers of cable pairs, 106 ft. 
Total width of bridge, 118 ft. 

The cables are anchored in solid rock on the 
New Jersey side and in concrete anchorage block 
on rock on the New York side. Tower fovndations 
on rock. Masonry work to be granite faced. 

Traffic capacity: Eight lanes of vehicular traffic, 
four rapid transit tracks and two sidewalks. 

Bridge to be opened for hn traffic in 1922 
at an estimated cost of $60,000,000. 

Estimated cost of completed bridge, $75,000,000. 
Chief Engineer: O. H. Ammann. 


PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY AND ITS PLANS. 


“Arthur Kitt Bridges—The first two bridges of the 
four which the States of New York and New Jersey 
have directed the Port of New York Authority to 
puild were opened to traffic on June 29, 1928. 

These are the Outerbridge Crossing, from Perth 
Amboy. N. J. to Tottenville, Staten Island, and the 

Goethals Bridge from Elizabeth, N. J., to ‘Howland 
Hook, Staten Island. 
The cost of these two bridges was $16,500,000. 
Kill Van Kull Bridge—Ground was proken on 


Sept. 18, 1928 for the structure to cross from pero 


WN. J.. to Port Richmond, Staten Island. The cost 


a hi ae span is estimated at $16,000,000. 

mort bri ee eyeroeee to be Ft nthe traffic in 1932. 
_span 

fee eee about 3,500 feet, or twice 


now “in | Vice 


of gee each pay | Hs 


erty Harte 


construction, will be met from an issue of Port 
Authority bonds of $14,000,00 already sold. 

In aid of the Hudson River Bridge each State will 
advance $5,000,000, a total of $10,000,000, payable 
in equal annual instalments over a period of five years. 
The rest of the cost will be met by the sale of Port 
Authority bonds. 

Towards the Kill van Kull bridge, the two states 
will each advance $2,000,000, payable in equal instal- 
ments over a period of five years. 

The Port Authority has ite ar at 
No. 75 West Street, Manhattan Borough. e Com- 
missioners as of October, 1928, are: Mon etude 
Frank C. Ferguson and Schuyler N. Rice, and Wil- 
liam C. Heppenheimer; New York, John 'F. Galvin, 
and Howard 8. Cullman of New ‘York City. Mr. 
Galvin is Chairman of the body and Mr. Ferguson is 


Chairman, 

4 7M, Bi Ramsey: Chief Con- 
ae ematnecn, Qptcer, pene er Jwins 
Henry Cohen; Ds ee William Leary; Secretary, 

ilson J. V. », Asst. Treasurer, D, ‘L. Waters; 
Auditor, Marion Rodgers. 


- 
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The first elevated, or ‘'L,’”’ trains in New York 
City began to run on July, 1868. 

The first subway contract was awarded Jan. 15, 
1900; construction began March 24, 1900; trains 
commenced running in the tube Oct. 27, 1904. 

There are now two subway systems in operation 
throughout the city, those of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Co., and of the Brooklyn-Manhattan 
Transit Corp. (the old Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co.). 

An independent subway system is being constructed 
under the auspices of the Board of Transportation, 
which: was created -by ‘the Legislature in 1924. 

INDEPENDENT SUBWAY SYSTEM. 

Manhattan Trunk Lines—From 215th Street 
and: Hazlem River where power house, repair shops 
‘and storage yards will be located, down Broadway 
to the vicinity of Dyckman Street, southwesterly 
to 193rd Street and Overlook Terrace; down Ft. 
Washington Avenue to 147th Street. 

Thence southeasterly to Broadway and 173rd 
Street, down Broadway to St. Nicholas. Avenue, 
down St. Nicholas Avenue to Eighth Avenue and 
122nd Street, down Highth Avenue and into Central 
Park West, along the Park wall, skirting Columbus 
Cirele, down Highth Avenue again to 53rd Street, 
where it joins the Long Island City-Queens Boulevard 
Extension. 

From 63d Street the trunk lines go down Sixth 
and Eighth Avenues to a junction at Sixth Avenue, 
Carmine Street and Houston Street, where the lower 
East Side link extends through Houston Street 
toward the Bowery and on eastward to Essex Street, 
to Rutgers Street and the East River. : 

From the junction of Sixth Avenue and Carmine 
Street the line continues down the proposed Sixth 
Avenue extension, which will be one of the approaches 
to the New York and New Jersey Vehicular Tunnel. 

Crossing over to Lispenard and Church Streets it 
continues southerly to Fulton Street, turning 
eastward to the East River to Cranberry Street, 
Brooklyn, 

Brooklyn Lines—The first Brooklyn line is 
being constructed under the river from Fulton 
Street, Manhattan, into Cranberry Street, proceeding 
through High Street, to Jay Street, to Smith Street, 
Ninth Street to Prospect Park West, where tracks 
branch. The express tracks pass under the westerly 
corner. of Prospect Park and private right of way, 
and the local tracks turn southwest along Prospect 
Park West to Prospect Avenue, thence southeasterly 
along Prespect Avenue to a junction with the express 
tracks at ‘Terrace Place and Prospect Avenue, thence 
southerly along Prospect Avenue to Greenwood 
Avenue, thence southwest through private right of 
way to Gravesend Avenue at about Albemarle Road, 
thence southerly along Gravesend Avenue to join 
with the existing Culver Line to Coney Island. 

Another line will enter Brooxlyn through Jay 


Street by way of a tunnel from the foot of Rutgers . 


Street in Manhattan. Ultimately the Smith Street- 
South Brooklyn line will go into Manhattan by the 
Rutgers Street tunnel under the East River, but 
the Fulton Street Tunnel is being constructed first, 
and temporarily both the South Brooklyn trains 
and the Central Brooklyn trains will run over that 
route into Jay Street, where both lines will have 
two joint stations and transfer facilities. 

At the intersection of Schermerhorn and Smith 
Streets one line will turn easterly into Schermerhorn 
Street and out across the Central District of Brook- 
lyn through Lafayette Avenue to Marcy Avenue, 
then across private right of way to Union Ave., 
thence across Union Avenue, through McCarren 
Park, Manhattan Avenue, Vernon Avenue, to a con- 
een at Jackson Avenue with the Queens-Jamaica 

ne, 

Fulton Street-Brooklyn Line—Another_ new 
route in Brooklyn has been designed for Fulton 
Street, running from the junction of Lafayette 
Avenue and Ft. Greene Place, along Fulton Street 
to Alabama Avenue, a distance of four miles. The 
first two contracts for the construction of this line 
were ready for advertising in January, 1929. 

When the projected lines are in operation, Brook- 
lyn will be divided into transit zones each about 
a mile in width. On the westerly side is the Fourth 
Avenue Line, then easterly is the West End Line, 
the Sea Beach Line, the Culver Line, the Brighton 
Beach Line, the Nostrand Avenue Line, the Utica 
Avenue Line and the Canarsie Line. East and west 
will be the Eastern Parkway Line and the Lafayette 
Avenue or Atlantic Avenue Lines, , 

Bronx-Concourse Line—From a_ connection 
with the Washington Heights Line at St. Nicholas 
Avenue and 148th Street, under St. Nicholas Place 
to the Harlem River at 157th Street, under the river 
to Jerome Avenue and 162d Street, under 162d 
Street to the Concourse and under_the Concourse 
to. Mosholu Parkway. 
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Queens-Jamaica Line—Plans are under study,- 
for a line from the Union Station in Long Islan 
City,. where Brooklyn, anhattan: and Queens 
passengers may transfer, through Queene, to Jamaica, 
which line will extend toward the vicinity of Hillside 
Avenue. This line is now partially under construc- 
tion through Long Island City and the Steinway 
section of Queens. The plans call for additional 
construction along Broadway in E urst to Queens 
Bouleyard to Union Turnpike. 

The 14th Street-Eastern District subway, under 
McKibben Street, Harrison Place _and Wyckoff 
Avenue from Boerum Street to the Broadway “L'’ 
connection to East New York, Brooklyn, contracted 
for by the Board of Transportation in 1926, was 
finished in 1928. 


SUMMARY OF RAPID TRANSIT DATA. 


There are over 624 miles of subway and “L” 
tracks in the City, of which 357 miles are Inter- 
borough lines and 267 are B.-M. T. lines. The 
Interborough subway roads total 234 miles; the 
Manhattan ‘‘L” system 123 miles. 

The Interborough rapid transit roads exclusive of 
the cost of the original elevated lines have cost 
(June 30, 1927) about $393,000,000; the Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit rapid transit roads about 
$274,000,000. 

The Interborough’s share of the cost has been 
over $212,000,000, including $47, ,000 which the 
company spent on the first subways. The city has 
put up the rest of the cost of the Interborough 
subways. . 

Of the cost of the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit 
subways the company has borne over $95,000,000; 
the city about $179,000,000. 

The book value at June 30, 1927, of the original 
Manhattan elevated lines (Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company) was $112,943,000 and of original 
elevated lines of the New York Rapid Transit 
Corporation (B.-M._T-.), $56,200,000. be . 

Of the cost of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit subways 
the company has borne over $91,000,000; the City 
about $168,000,000. “§ 

Under the dual system of rapid transit all of the 
lines operated by the Interborough and the N. Y. 
Rapid Transit Corporation (the latter a B.-M. T. sub- 
sidiary), including the first subway and the elevated 
lines of the two systems, are combined in two great 
operating units, covering four of the five boroughs. 
Each company has lines which operate through the 
so-called community centre of the city, namely, the 


section of Manhattan Island below 59th Street. 


INTERBOROUGH SUBWAYS. 

There are two of these systems, the east side and 
the west side, with cross connections in Manhattan, 
Brooklyn and Queens. : 

The west side system starts on an elevated struc- 
ture at Livonia and New Lots Avenues, East New 
York (Brooklyn), goes on Livonia Avenue to Sara- 
toga Avenue, then turns into the Eastern Parkway; 
where it becomes a subway. It runs through the 
Eastern Parkway to Flatbush Avenue, at Bighth 
Avenue, thence down Flatbush Avenue to Fulton 
Street, through 
through Clark Street and under the East River to 
William Street, Manhattan; through William Street 
to Fulton Street; thence west to West Broadway; 
to Hudson Street; to Seventh: Avenue; to Broad- 
way; to St. Nicholas Avenue; to Amsterdam Ave- 
me to Broadway, to 242d Street, at Van Cortlandt 

ark. 

Another branch of the west side system starts 
Flatbush and. Nostrand Avenues, PE tooklsai aaa 
runs in a subway through Nostrand Avenue to the 
Eastern Parkway, where it joins the other branch. 
Through trains run in both branches over the entire 
bic 96th Street abd Broad 

reet an roadway, the west side sys- 
tem has a branch (part of the original THbeEbor ou 
subway) that extends under Central Park to Lenox 
Avenue, to 145th Street, thence under the Har- 
lem River to 149th Street, where it joins the east 
side trunk line on Westchester Avenue and the 
Southern Boulevard. Just south of Bronx Park, 


an extension, on an_elevated structure, branches ~ 


off and goes along White Plains Road 

Street, Mount Vernon. This extension bere 

used RY AS Avenue “L” trains, north of Gun 
oad. 


The west side-east side systems have ‘an elevated % 
rom 


extension on Jerome Avenue exténdin i 
Mott Avenue and 149th Street, ay Muraten Hardhaen 
pe yee TNE KS r 
yet v} 
This extension is also used 
Sixth Avenue and Ninth “E” traind n¢ 
of 162d Street. eas a oe . - PS ie 
The east side system starts at Flatbush and 


Fulton Street to Clark Street, — 


ALG AAI IA De Pai 


\4 


ode CR ae la 


; 
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lantie Avenues (Long Island R. R. Terminal), 
Brooklyn, a under Flatbush Avenue to Fulton 
Street; to Joralemon Street; thence under the East 
River to Battery Park, Manhattan; thence under 
Broadway, to Park Row; to the Brooklyn Bridge; to 
Lafayette Street, to Fourth Avenue; to 42d Street 
(Grand Central Station); to Lexington Avenue; to 
130th Street; thence under the Harlem River to 
Mott Avenue to 149th Street, where it emerges onto 
an elevated structure; to Westchester Avenue; to 
the Southern Boulevard; to the southern part of 
Bronx Park (Bronx Zoo). 

An extension of the east side system starts at Mott 
Avenue and 138th Street and goes through 138th 
Street to the Southern Boulevard; to Whitlock 
Avenue to Westchester Avenue, and through Old 
Westchester Village to the Eastern Boulevard, at 
the west side of Pelham Bay Park. 

The Queensboro Branch of the Interborough sub- 
way system starts at 42d Street and Eighth Ave. 
(Times Square), and uses the Belmont tubes under 
the East River at 42d Street to Long Island City, 
there emerging onto an elevated structure and going 
to the Queensboro Bridge Plaza. 

There it splits into two elevated branches, one 

oing through Ravenswood, on Secend Avenue, to 

itmars Avenue, Astoria: the other going on Queens 
Boulevard (Greenpoint Avenue), to Roosevelt 
Avenue, to Willets Point Boulevard and thence 
over Flushing Creek Bridge to Main Street, Flushing, 
to which service was extended on January 21, 1928. 

Tbe Second Avenue, Manhattan “‘L’’ trains 
operate over the Astoria Branch and over the Flush- 
ing Branch to Willets Point Boulevard. 

Both Queensboro line branches from Queensboro 

station eastward are also used for B.-M. T. 
train service. 


BROOKLYN-MANHATTAN CORP. LINES. 


There are three B.-M. T. subways: The Fourth 
Avenue line with its branches, the Broadway line 
in Manhattan, and the Queensboro line from Man- 
hattan into the Borough of Queens. 

The Fourth Avenue route starts at Fourth Avenue 
and 95th Street, Bay Ridge, and runs along Fourth 
Avenue to ‘Flatbush Avenue, to the Manhattan 
Bridge; re-entering a subway in Canal Street, 
Manhattan; continuing west to Broadway, where it 
joins the Broadway tubes of the same system. 

The Broadway line starts at_ Flatbush Avenue 
and Malbone Street (Empire Boulevard), where 
it is operated as a part of the B.-M. T. Brighton 
line; goes along Flatbush Avenue to Fourth and 
Atlantic Avenues, where connections exist with the 
Fourth Avenue line; thence via Flatbush Avenue 
and Willoughby Street to Borough Hail, to Fulton 
Street, to Montague Street; thence under the East 
River to Whitehall Street, Manhattan; under 
Trinity Place, Church Street, Broadway and Seventh 
Avenue to 59th Street. 

A branch extends under 59th and 60th Streets 
and by tunnel under the East River to connect 
with the Queens lines at Queensboro Bridge Plaza. 

The Fourteenth Street-Eastern Line was put in 
operation on June 24, 1924, between 14th Street and 
Sixth Avenue, Manhattan, and Bushwick and Mont- 
rose Avenues, Brooklyn, via a tube under the East 
River. 

On July 14, 1928, operation was extended from 
Montrose Avenue, Brooklyn, to Broadway Junction, 
Brooklyn. 

A contract for the construction of an extension of 
this line in Manhattan from 6th Avenue to 8th 
Avenue was delivered on September 26, 1928, by 
the Board of Transportation. 


“LL” LINES—MANHATTAN AND’ BRONX. 


There are oe alee ee in — two bor- 
oughs, all operat e Interborough. 

Second avenue “ZL” starts at South Ferry, Bat- 
tery Park, runs north to Pearl Street and New 
Bowery to the Bowery; to Division Street; to Allen 
Street: First Avenue to 23d Street; to Second Avenue; 
to 129th Street, where it merges with the Third 
Avenue “L.” Some trains operate to Freeman 
Street on the Westchester Branch of the subway via 
Third Avenue and the Bergen Street cut-off. Some 
trains operate over the Queensboro Bridge to Astoria 


and Corona. 


, to Third A 
id 


y eo 
onx 


‘Whig Plains and Gun Hill Roads, and Mt. 


"via the White Plains Road Elevated extension of the: 


“yo 


ve ae Ve t , the ‘ cts. with the Inter- 
L ete ae elevated ine that runs on West- 
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chester Avenue, the Southern Boulevard, and White 
Sa Lge to i Vernon. 
int! venue “L"’ starts at South Batte 

Park, and runs north through the mec torre 3 
Street; to West 14th Street and Ninth Avenue; on 
Ninth Avenue to 53d Street, where it merges with 
the Sixth Avenue “L,” and. the two roads jointly 
continue on Ninth (Columbus). Avenue to 110th 
Street; to Eighth Avenue; to 155th Street, where 
the road crosses the Harlem River, bearing east, 
connecting with the Yonkers branch of the N.. Y. 
Central R. R. at Sedgwick Avenue, and continuing 
east to Jerome Avenue. 

Sixth Avenue “‘L’’ starts at South Ferry, Battery 
Park, and runs north through the park to. Church 
Street; to Park Place; to West Broadway; to West 
Third Street; to Sixth Avenue; to West 53d" Street; 
= Ninth ain where it merges with the Ninth 
Avenue ‘“'L." 1 


“L” LINES IN BROOKLYN AND QUEENS. 


The Culver line to Coney Island operates from 
Park Row via Brooklyn Bridge, Adams Street, - 
Myrtle Avenue, Hudson Avenue, Flatbush Avenue, 
Fifth Avenue, 38th Street cut, and thence via a new 
structure, principally on Gravesend Avenue, to 
Coney Island. 

The Myrtle Avenue ‘‘L’’ runs from Park Row and 
Brooklyn Bridge, to Metropolitan Avenue, via the 
bridge, Adams Street, Myrtle Avenue, and private 
right of way, to Metropolitan Avenue, Ridgewood. 

The Fulton Street ‘‘L” runs from Park Row via the 
Brooklyn Bridge along Fulton Street te East New 
York, and thence via Pitkin and Liberty Avenues to 
Lefferts Avenue, Richmond Hill. 

The Lexington Avenue “‘L’’ runs from Park Row 
via the Brooklyn Bridge to Jamaica, via Myrtle and 
Lexington Avenues, Broadway, and Jamaica Avenue. 

The Broadway “‘L” runs from Chambers Street, 
Manhattan, via Center Street loop, Williamsburg 
Bridge, Broadway to East New York and Canarsie. 

The Fifth Avenue “L” runs. from Park Row, 
Brooklyn Bridge to Bay Ridge at 65th St., via 
Fulton Street, Flatbush Avenue, Fifth Avenue, 
Thirty-Sixth Street, where it connects with the 
Culver route. 


HUDSON RIVER TUBES. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, by means of twin 
tubes extending under Manhattan at 33d Street, 
connects the Pennsylvania Terminal at Seventh 
Avenue with Long Island City, enabling through all- 
rail passenger and freight traffic between New 
England and the South and West. 

There are two sets of Hudson and Manhattan 
Railroad Co. tubes under the Hudson River, one 
connecting Montgomery, Street, Jersey City, with 
the Hudson Terminal Station at Fulton-Cortlandt- 
Church Streets, Manhattan; the other connecting 
the Hudson tubes in Jersey City-Hoboken with 
Christopher Street, Manhattan. 

The main trunk-line tubes of the system run from 
Montgomery Street, Jersey City, to Park Place, 
Newark, emerging to the surface on Jersey City 
Heights, and connecting on the meadows with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, at a surface station called 
Manhattan Transfer. 

In New Jersey, one set of tubes parallels the 
Hudson River, linking up the Pennsylvania, Erie, 
and Lackawanna railroad passenger stations, 850 
that travelers may go to or from their stations to 
downtown or uptown Manhattan, 

In Manhattan, the Hudson tubes connect Chris- 
topher Street with Broadway and 33d Street Db: 
way of Sixth Avenue. - 


SUBURBAN TRAVEL. 


In 1927 passengers in and out of New York City, 
by rail and ferry, numbered 365,317,243, of whom 
273,801,408 were commuters. 

On a daily basis counting a year as peers | 
of 340 full traffic days, 537,231 passengers of a 
sorts used the railroads and ferries for round trips 
to and from New York, of which 402,649 may be 
classified as commuters. 

The difference between these two figures, or 
134,582, is the estimated number of the average 
daily visitors to New York City. 

The number of passengers daily using the railroads 
and ferries in 1926 was 514,556, of whom 385,253 
were classified as commuters; and the number of 
daily visitors in 1926 was estimated at 129,303. 

Of the 1927 in-and-out commuting passengers, 
the Hudson & Manhattan Co. tubes carried 53,- 
850,329; and the ferries, 50,581,819. This is exclusive 
of terry lines between boroughs and railroad passen- 


using ferries. ‘ 
Stent railroad passengers in 1927 by railroads 
were—Long Island, 78,074,045; Pennsylvania, 42,- 
FE Ee Ne ee aT ease Now Haves, 
: ckaw. » 22, ¥ : 9 
18.438.890; Jersey Central, 16,351,203; Lehigh 
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‘suBwaY. TIOKETS SOLD AT GRAND CENTRAL AND ‘TIMES ‘SQ. (e R. T.). s ‘ATION! 


oe ‘ 4 or Gentral Times Sq. —= Year.  |Gr.Central.; Times Sq. {| Year. © Gr.Central. 
a ————— | —_—q— jum 
9,118,318!'1915. 20,494,333] 14,307,694 
1916 23, 634|~ 


mameshs 12;709,3 
19 aoe aes 13)211,957 
bt 19,551,405] 13,664,628 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES OF STREET RAILWAY COMPANIES. 
(Excludes Hudson and Manhattan Railroad Company) 


a Fiscal Operating Operating Net Corpor- ||Fisca! Operating Operating . 
Year. Revenue. Income. ate Income. || Year.\ Revenue. Income. | 

=, 00 t $77,356, 451. 65|$29, Bes. 849.01) $9,412,265.16 

a 1 948,587.75] 30,27 1,186.97 9,714,804.02 

‘ 191: 24 32) 8. 12,030,886.87 

a | 

= . 

ae | 

Se lols 42'602, 218.18 

ete 1919 104,565,317. ‘911 21,577,509.39| 11.162.855.81 | 


Italics in above table show de/icit. tenanze for those companies reporting a credit 
' Figures for income (operating and net) are | operating expenses for excess nh . 
i nie aa to include total expenditures for main- 


ant STREET SURFACE RAILWAY TRAFFIC. 
Manhattan. x Brooklyn, . Richmond. 


88,455,242 12,374,931 patgal a ee 
114,101,539 1,038,014 
148,615,107 1,775,485 
3,394,726 

21,364,690 
56,524,261 - 763, {a0 3s 
62,777,966 977, 29 "301.7 37 805, 619,54 fo 
67,837 245 322,32 2,732 2 8431539, 
74,702,309 
79,652,133 


ceed 84/535, 630, 884'5 
Q17..,.-.| 349, 53. 15,238,157 
eae ¢ 917, 360,207,555 : 15,287,922 
ree. 362,105,288 ; 15,958,198 
433'936,227 ; > 
418,106,603 ; ; 
472,538,028 18,567,125 
490,128,692 9,849,701 | 19,408,170 
485,615,752 ‘ 
475,964,483 
aerators 
Sonn 610,32 75 17,133,068 
es 308,590, 199 479,350,020 | 51,691;870_| 10,335,834 


Queens figures exclude B.-M, = Table covers paying passengers only. 


“L,” SUBWAY, STATEN ISLAND AND BUS TRAFFIC. 


eres Interborough |B.M.T.,‘‘L’’and Hudson Staten Island | Fifth 7% = 
Lines, Subway Lines. | Subway Lines. ‘Tubes. Steam Roads. Coach oe 

293,826,280 962, ~ 162,493,801 | 42,839,979 | 6,014,928 _ Aveta 

301,449,292 493, 6,014,928 ngs ur 


See Ri, Bid'ese 59 
ee 351, 258,534 | 897,693,467 | -669, ore oad 744. 


Staten Island figures are for calendar years, 


‘of the employee, disability insurance protection of 


 StaatsZeitung daily newspaper, 


i er e Tomb is open from 9.00 A. M. to 5.00 P. M., 
or sundown. - "Admissl 


4 containing 
- body of Gen. U. 8. Grant; the other that of 
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NEW YORK CITY PENSION LAW. 


The New York City Pension Law provides that 
all employees, except those mm exempt and non- 
com tive classes, entering the city service after 
Oct. 1, 1920, shall become members of the retire- 
ment system, and all present city employees may 
become members by filing with the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment a statement waiving all 
present or prospective benefits in other city retire- 
Ment systems. The Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment has charge of all funds and of the entire system: 
the Comptroller is the custodian of the several 
fun whieh are (1) Annuity savings funds, (2) 
Annuity reserve fund, (3) Contingent reserve fund, 
(4) Pension reserve fund, (5) Pension fund. 

‘Teachers, policemen, firemen and street-cleaners do 
not enter into this system, as they have their own. 

‘Among the provisions of this law are life insur- 
ance protection equal to the last six months’ pay 


from one-quarter to one-half of the salary any time 
after completing ten years of service and paying, 
as long as the disability continues, a three-quarter 
pay pension if the employee is disabled in the per- | 


formance of duty, a half-pay pension to the de 
pendents with return in cash of all contributions 


ASSETS IN THE RETIREMENT 


Actuarial Funds—New York City Employees’ 
Retirement System, $38,866,138.08: Teachers’ 
Retirement System, $43,926,152.80; Board of Educa- 
tion Retirement System, $2,651,042.62; Hunter 
College Retirement System, $406,140.05. 

Departmental Funds—Police Pension Fund, $830.- 
490.36; Fire Department Relief Fund, $855,040.03: 
Department of Street Cleaning Relief & Pension 


at 4 per cent per annum ff the employee {gs kill 

in the performance of duty, retirement, on Mement 
after the .ages of fifty-eight, fifty-nine and mxty 
on a benefit proportioned to length of service and 
amount of compensation. 

The city pays for all of these benefits -except 
one-half of the cost of service-or superannuation 
retirement benefit on. account of service during 
membership in the fund. The city also. pays the 
entire cost of the benefits allowed by reason of 
service rendered prior to Oct. 1, 1920. The amount 
of the salary paid into the pension fund is from 
3.85°to 8.30 per cent. j . 

100,000 ON CITY PAY ROLL. . } 

There are approximately 100,000 .officlals. and 
employees,in the service of the City: of Now York: 
Salaries and wages in a year excéed $190,000,000. © =) 

Under Chapter 788 of the Laws of _1928— 
Provision is made for retirement of the member at 
age oo or therefore if said member has elected to con- 
tribute at a rate necessary to allow retirement at said 
age. Any present ermployee member had to make the 
decision of electing to contribute at a new higher rate 
prior to Oct. 1, 1928; any future member may so elect 
at the time he becomes a member. 


FUNDS, (DECEMBER 31, 1927). 
Fund, $445,250.90; Health Department Pension 


Fund, $18,365.76. 
Funds—Grady Law_ Retirement 


Miscellaneous 
Fund (paid by appropriations); Civil War Veterans 
Act Retirement Fund (paid_by appropriations); 
Supreme Court Retirement Fund, None; General 
Sessions Retirement Fund, $72,670.06; County 
Court of Kings County Retirement Fund, $35,724.48. 


THE MUNICIPAL BUILDINC. 


The cornerstone of the New York Municipal 
Building, said to be the largest strueture of its 
Kind in the world, was laid in 1909 by Mayor George 
B. McClellan; work was January, 1910; 
and occupancy was in 1913. The site, a 
part of which had sheltered for many years the 
cost $7,300,000. 
The total cost of the building, including architects’ 
and engineers’ fees, was 11,787,213.62. 

The building faces west on Centre St. and east 
on Park Row. Its extreme north-and-south dimen- 
sion is 450 feet; east-and-west, 300 feet. 

Number of stories in height, including tower 
stories, 40. 

Height from curb to main cornice, 337 feet. 

Height from main eornice to top of figure, 243 feet. 

Total height of building from curb to top of 
figure, 580 feet. 

Estimated weight of structure, 377,320,000 pounds. 

Net office area, 648,000 square feet. 

Total cubical contents of the building, 19,490,000 
cubic feet. 


Maximum depth of caisson foundations below 
curb, 147 feet. 

Maximum depth of caisson foundations below 
mean high water, 112 feet. 

Granite required, 750,000 cubic feet. 

Steel required, 26,000 tons. 

The first floor {s utilized entirely for entrances 
and exits to the building and subway. 

The basement, having an area of two and one- 
eighth acres, is utilized as a station fer the subway, 

Chambers St. runs through the middle of the 
building, and tbe court is closed on the western 
elevation by an open screen of columns, 

The copes figure surmounting the tower repre- 
sents Civic Fame, and is that of a woman in a 
flowing robe. Her height is 20 feet and she is poised 
on a copper ball. s 

Her left hand holds a mural crown of five para- 

ets, representing the five boroughs, surrounded 

y dolphins, emblem of a seaport. On her right 
arm is a shield on which is the city’s coat of arms. 


NEW YORK CITY PENAL AND CORRECTIONARY INSTITUTIONS. 


New York County Penitentiary, Weltare Island. 
It receives male prisoners from the five boroughs. 
One wing is set apart for those sentenced to the 
Workhouse. 

Self-committed drug addicts and 
are also received in the institution. 

Correction Hospital (formerly the Workhouse), 


court cases 


‘Welfare Island. 


This houses women sentenced to the Penitentiary 
and Workhouse in the north wing. 

The Municipal Farm, Riker’s Island. Drug 
addicts, both convicted and self-committed, are 
sent to this institution. _ 

The Reformatory Prison, Hart’s Island. Here 
are the aged and crippled and those unable to work; 
boys unfit for assignment to the New York City 


Reformatory at New Hampton; active cases of 
tuberculosis. and men assigned to work in the 
industries. 

New Y ork City Reformatory for Male Misdemeanants, 
New Hampton, Orange County. This is a model 
institution, where misdemeanants and felons between 
the ages of sixteen and thirty are confined. Honor 
camps are maintained at Greycourt, and at the 
Warwick Dairy Farm. 

There are three city prisons for the detention of 
court cases-——the City Prison, Manhattan (known 
as the Tombs), the City Prison, Brooklyn (referred 
to at times as the Ruymond Street Jatl), and the City 
Prison, Queens, at Long Island City. 

Jefferson Market Prison is now known as the 
Women’s Detention Prison. No women are imprisoned 
at the Tombs. 


GRANT’S TOMB. 


(Data furnished 

The monumental tomb of Gen. Ulysses 8. Grant, 
which overlooks the Hudson River, at Riverside 
Drive and 123d St., Manhattan, was built by popu- 
Jar subscription at a cost of $600,000. 

The tomb, 150 feet high and 90 feet square, is 
surmounted by a circular cupola and_ pyramidal 
top. The exterior is of granite from Maine and 
New Hampshire quarries. . 

Ground was broken April 27 (Grant's birthday), 
1891; the cornerstone was laid April 27, 1892; the 
body was removed from the temporary tomb April 
17, 1897, and placed in the Mausoleum; the dedi- | 

mn ceremonies were held April 27, 1897. 


on free at all times. 


There are two sarcophagi, on the 


his 


the architect, John H. 


Duncan of New York City.) 
wife, Julia Dent Grant. These are of Montello 
Wisconsin granite, a form of red porphyry. 

The body was encased in three coffins, one being 
copper; the exterior one of oak. The sarcophagi 
was made of such size that it received all the coffins 
ee phete are two reliquaries opening from the main 
hall, in which there are battle flags, portraits and 
other articles of historical interest appertaining to 

en. Grant. 

She coffin containing the body ef Gen. Grant 
was originally placed in a small masonry vault, 
the location of the permanent tomb causing this 
to be moved twice before the body was transferred 
Phe April 27, 1822; and he 


ee perch ise vines. 
Gen, Grant was born 
died July 23, 1885,at Mt. MeGregor, Saratoga, N. ¥ 


‘ MANUFACTURES IN NEW. YORK CITY IN 4925. 


(Figures compiled by the U. S. Bureau of the Census yee 


: Establish- Wage —— Cost of- 
See ments Earners Wages Materials: 
x ant No. - Aver. No. Dollars. * Dollars. 
839 18,713 28,205,721 58,945,839 
4,293 137,962 198,304,066 564,688,316 
17,138 323,443 53, 235,632 1,790,767,042 
Queens... 1,303 50,94! ‘900 251,478,301 
Richmond ... 141 7,778 11,887,817 52,912,940 
; : “Total City 1925 23,714 538,845 844,648, 136 2,718,792,438 
na Total City 1923 27,423 577,971 $49,937,423. Nusa) ioe <selte Sar 
4 Estab-| Wage 


SUMMARY BY BOROUGHS, 1925, 


Products 
Dollars. 


Cost of 
Materials, 
Dollars. 


lish- | earners 
ments|Average| Wages 
No. No. Dollars 
,00}0,000 o7 |7more. 
Artificial and preserved fo flowers and plants......... 125) 3,009} 3,179,557 
_ , Babbitt metal; white metal, type metal, and ers 13 455 724,377 
: | Bags, other than paper, not made in textile mills. . 27} 1,604 
DPE Beverages secs cei cece ee ee ee ence te ee ee bes 178) 2,570 
yi Bookbinding and blank-book making... ef .318t 7403 
Boots and shoes, other than rubber. 266| 16,702 
‘ Boxes, paper and other, not elsewhere classified |: : 232 112 10; 145, 513 
- Brass, bronze, and other nonferrous alloys and manu- 
factures of these alloys and copper, not spec. class. 116| 4,717] _7,076,314 
Bread and other bakery products...........:.-.-- 1,484] 20,809} 30,177,761 
Canning and preserving: Fruits and vegetables, 
‘pickles, jellies, preserves, and sauces 42) 1,106 
Car and general construction and repairs, “electric- 
spoitroad TeEpair SHOPS..... 6... ee cr eevee se rc asins 12} 5,917 
Chemicals, not elsewhere Classified........:..-..+- 43| 1,437 
- Chocolate and cocoa products, not including confec . 12 .213 


Clothing, men’s, not elsewhere classified 


Clothing; women’s, not elsewhere classified. . 
_ Confectionery . 
Copper, tin, and sheet-iron work, including gaivan- 
- ized-irom work, not elsewhere classified . 193} 2,403 
HOOUGECSS Ts WS sou BS ile F bene ele ee ep eceee 87| 3,490 
Dental SIRES Gy a RS eer 67} 1,167 
Fal Dyeln and finishing textiles. . -|. 134) 3,927 
_ Electrical machinery, apparatus, “and supplies .. 242)- 12,572 
~ Engraving, steel and copperplate, and plate printing - 74 1356 
. Fancy an ‘miscellaneous articles, not elsewhere class. 208} 4,025 
Flavoring extracts and flavoring sirups . hee Sn ee: 68 526 
Food preparations, not elsewhere classified... ..... 147} 2,644 
Foundry and machine-shop products, not else-class - 393} 13,675 
2 Fur sooner: : ° 1,302 ,964 
Furnishing goods, "men’s, not t elsewhere classified 164| 3,708 
eee Sake eaes ot 384] 10,402 
pnts Shere eka ee oe Se eee 64) 2,442 
Gis at ‘electric fixtures, not including lamps — pas 88| 3,671 
ye accreted illuminating and etiege 13) 8,717 
of and. cap materials, Say Z 65 7AL 
Hats and RGADS:. except ‘felt and straw.........-.-. . 207| 2,013 
32] 1,933 
Pomoctcerislsiin ‘goods, not elsewhere classified; | 148] 2,419 
: DEGEOAMIss eee U Le Cece eee etelevee es ceemiane 207] 1.635 
< PRT ARURIO US IUNIE'OC . o aiei'e vole ‘sai 6'S eh vine vy siete now ale Ne 83] 1,487 
‘ MINDEN ye a cle baoc v anes ales 27 73 
Instruments, pee and scientific. 58] 1,552 
Jewel a Be a en Se 513) 4,908 
Knit, go 442) 10,441 
Tewthor t Beoee: not’ elsewhere classified H 125) 1,914 
x ~ Lithogr: aphing. ¢ Ch CORPO OE. 92| 4.685 
; Lumber: Planing-mill products, not made in planing : 
A a mills connected with sawmills.......... Wide Roos 176} 4,046] 7,501,654 
‘tae arble, slate, and stone work . 173|} 3.230) 7'9111384 
a attresses and bed springs, not elsewhere classified . 133| 15133]. 11929;773 
tia illinery and lace goods, not elsewhere classified. . 1,434] 281840] 42°129's. 
4 Musical instruments: Pianos...............0. 0005 55| 5,357| 7 
; Paints and varnishes. . 116| 3/628 
t Paper goods, net elsewhere classified . 48| 2'334 
Patent medicines and compounds, . 129] 1815 
5, Perfumery, cosmetics, and Mollet preparations . 159) 2/995 
“wee Photo-engraving, not done in printing establishments 79| 2'497 
’ Pocketbooks, purses, and cardcases 131] 3/886 
: Printing and publishing, book and job.. 1,359] 20/622 
Printing and publishing, newspaper and periodical .. 717| 13, 
Rubber goods, not elsewhere classified, . 31) 3.2 
Ship and boat build, steel « wood, incl. Tepair Wk. 50| 8) 
Sj ‘hi any BA 202) 4,50’ 
ae marie br OTA at ce ee eee 150) 5.930 
60] 4,570 
21) 1,829 
44 
175) 3,191 
34 
349 ‘ 
92 
124 
107 


131,389,271 

1,081,081.923 
3,592, 098.3 

440,623,7 


79,220,35; 


TNE 
5,310,017,414 


Value of — 3 


Products. 
Dollars. 


4,640,88. 
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SUMMARY OF MANUFACTURING IN NEW YORK CITY, 1919. 


BEstab- Total Wage ne ME GLAD BERR TOO 
BoroucH. lish- Persons Earners Salaries. Wages. ee Capital. 
ments. | Engaged.|(Aver.No.) Products. 
N No. Dollars, Dollars. Dollars 
Sale Say. wre ae 32,590} 825,056 805,822,451! 5,260,707,577 3,038,557,492 
Brooni ne 1,370 25,150 23,658,433 114,975,501 96,124,561 
0) Pa 6,738 203,021 201,232,510} 1,184,973,144 729,166,203 
popenarten eee Paiece aeons oo 508 Sea iy ites 808,7 i 
Pete .k 2246 56,9] 7,222 54,282,704 31,285,294 10,682,29 
_ Richmond.... 252 20,320 17,886 24,606,665 103'899,099 aay 0638 


New York City manufactories in 1919 used 2,934,- | of sdft coal, 1,660,795 short tons of ¢ Kk S531 
252 long tons of hard coal, 6,570,341 short tons | Siurels of fuel ols, 91,070. barrels Pete OE : 


PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS, NEW YORK CITY,’ 1920. 


OCCUPATION. Male. |Female. OCCUPATION. Male. |Female. 

; All occupations............. 1,839,685| 691,727||Guards, watchmen, doorkeepers...} 11,714 26 
———|———Y_ | Janitors and sextons............ 9,123} 9,612 

US: UO. | ae 5,053] 5,034||Laborers, building, general....... 22,959 345 
Artists, sculptors, teachers of ar... 5,095 3,112||Laborers, porters, helpers in stores 11,655 918 
Authors, editors, reporters..... a 4,461 1,553|| Lawyers, judges, and justices..... 11,246 253 

f SE AR Saar ‘ 15,510 249||Longshoremen and stevedores.... 37,050 221 
Bankers, brokers, money lenders. 14,615 246||Machinists, millwrights, toolmak’s| 42,664 1 
Barbers, hairdressers, manicurists. 15,448 3,691|| Managers and supts., mfg........ 15,819 839 

. Bookkeepers, cashiers, account'ts.. 42,449| 40,234||Manufacturers and officials...... 37,755 1,137 
Brick and stone masons.........- Ce eee Musicians and teachers of music... 10,160 6,233 
bee fins) ee a rrr 42,478 3|| Painters, glaziers, and varnishers. . 25,438 4 
MMINIPORERINH? . gos ols sce e sees ces 49,185 280||Physicians and surgeons. ........ 9,449 527 

_ Clergymen...............-- 4,037 17||Plumbers and gas and steamfitters 19,354) cyanea 
_ Clerks, except in stores Set 187,283) OG, O40TIPOMCEMED ... 2... i.cdo.0 0 2 sjenisitiele tie 11,725 29 
mm ONerkS in stores.........-..--.-- 26,114] 12,190)||Retail dealers.........-.-.00005 114,671} 7,056 
' Compositors, linotypers, typeset’rs 20,823 606||Salesmen and saleswomen........ 91,625] 27,610 
* WDraymen, teamsters, expressmen, . 28,785 80||Semi-skilled operatives.......... 88,248] 31,775 
_ Dressmakers and seamstresses. . . . 157| 22,758||Servants and waiters............ 54,970] 94,658 
' Electricians and electrical engin’rs 21,445 5||Stenographers and typewriters... . 7,146] 72,536 
< Blevator tenders.............+-- 9,134 1,025]||Tailors and tailoresses..........- 46,932 3,261 
| Engineers, stationary............ THATOL sy. Teachers, SCHOOL]. .....es0ceeeeee 6,048] 27,546 
’ Firemen, except locomotive and Telephone oOperators.......+.+++- 1,351] 20,068 
fire department.............. IG $4,700! 5.055. ‘Trained NUTSES +. .t..0 View eee oo os 409} 12,127 


_tire department. ...-------+.-.-1 th, At ss 
Women wage earners numbered 341,573 in Manhattan, 214,158 in Brooklyn, 77,409 in the Bronx, 46,539 in 
Queens, and 9,582 in Richmond. . 


CHILD LABOR IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


4 ———————— 
Mates 10 To 15 MALES 10 To 15 FEMALES 10 TO 15 , FEMALES 10 TO 15 
YEARS OF AGE, 1920.) YEARS OF AGB, 1910.|YEARS OF AGE, 1920.) YEARS OF AGE, 1910 
ENGAGED IN ENGAGED IN ENGAGED IN ENGAGED IN 
Cirr. GAINFUL OC- GAINFUL OC- GAINFUL OC- GAINFUL C- 
Total | cupaTIONS. | Total | curaTions. | Total | cupaTions. | Total | CUPATIONS. 
a No. |——————_| No. -——————__} No. |———————_ No. 
* No. { Pct. No. | Pet. No. | Pet. No. { Pet. 
Cee ee ee ee a ee ee Ge anal Pearres oarepwes mare TSPeryrry Prese fangl 
ew York City... .|291,164/18,341| 6.3 [248,927 21,408! 8.6 |289,513|14,042] 4.9 |251,961/17,161| 6.8 
“4 DS eronx. wis ze: *. 3} 407509| 2,103] 5.2 | 25,091) 1,805) 7.2 | 39, ,578| 4.0 | 23,819) I, am i 
4 Brooklyn. ......{111,681) 7,423) 6.6 33) 7'725| 8.6 |111.630| 5,571| 5.0 | 91,756) 5,508) 6.0 
Manhattan 106,297| 6,526} 6.1 |111,315|/10,199 9.2 |106,423| 5,227| 4.9 |114,273) 9,223) 8.1 
Queens... ‘| 25'940| 1°937| 7.5 } 17,218] 1,486] 8.3 | 25,594 1,463] 5.7 7,216] 1,093) 6.3 
- Richmond..,...' 6,737 352! 5.2 5,270 243! 4.6 6,311 203’ 3.2 4,897 Z awe 
iB. POST OFFICES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The New York General Post Office, with juris- city directory; collects $252,000 in postage daily; 


© diction over Manhattan and the Bronx, covers the | ssues money orders for $77,000,000 annually; pays 


- Avenue to Ninth Avenue. The main entrance is on deposit in postal savings $25, 
_ Bighth Avenue. Postmaster—John J. Kiely. As- | postal-savings depositors. a June 30, 1928 


rders for $165,000,000 annually; has on 
two city blocks, 31st Street_to 33rd Street, Highth | money orde 000,000: ee 5 000 


mts—Thomas B. Randles and Charles Lubin. Postal receipts for year ende 


 «stsia 
- In this building are located the Postal Inspectors, $77,165,071.21 


Railway Mail Service, and all the general offices. Patrons will help the prompt and correct delivery 
"There are 57 Classified stations and 265 contract | of mail if they will have it bear the sender’s return 
stations. card and the street and number in the address. 
There are nearly 28 miles of pneumatic tubes in Business concerns should deposit mail early and 
ey ération, performing almost continuous service | frequently during the day to avoid the night oy 
Hout the entire day. About 5,000,000 letters The old General Post Office, now called the City 
are transported daily in this bat f Hall Station, covers the triangular block bounded 
- There are about 16.000,000 P eces of ordinary | by Broadway, Park Row and Mail Street. Ghiten 
mail received, delivered, despatched, daily. The Hudson Terminal Station, No. oa ure 
One aN | Toe Piebsred approximately | “rhe_ Gra Ta eon Wexington Avenue 
, of Nov. 1, 1928, numbered approxima’ e Gran €! g , 
700; to ie y and 45th Street, handles the mail over the N. Y 


oe ae Central and New Haven Railroads, in addition to 


siness in that district. 

1 a roreiea Section is located in the Varick 
Street Station, bese aoa oa Laight Streets. 

he foreign mails are handled. 
athe ‘Brook ra General Post Office coyers the 
spapers and | block pounded by Dente I ae pilery 

nd Johnson Streets. 05! 5 

Finds $ vos "$30,000 ar O00 ‘Assistant Postmaster, Peter J: Cleary. 
There are more than 1.571 letter carriers.» : 
Sale of postage stamps, twenty-four-hour service; 
‘registry, twenty-four-hour service except Sundays 
and helidays. Money orders 9 A. M. to:8 P. M.; 
postal savings, 9 A. M. to § P. M., except Sundays 


and holidays. 


ee a 
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New York City—The Water Supply 
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THE WATER SUPPLY OF NEW YORK CIT 
veer >= | (Prepared for the Almanac by William W. Brush, Chief Engineer. 
: THE CITY'S WATER SUPPLY RESERVOIRS. © 
cE Capa- 
Reservoirs; soe Eleva- eter. Reservoirs. 


Square] tion |Million 
Acres. | Miles. | Feet. |Gallons 


: °8.01} 587.0} 82,188 
ase 4.82| 590.0} 48;240 
ae Sail. $305) aoars 
Kensico.. v 5. i 
1.78} 1,130.0} 19,583 
0.07] 409.1 8 
3 0.95} 399e1} 7,086 
69.1 0.11) 778.1 170 
Bog Brook.. «| 399.0 0.64| 416.1} 4,400 
; Boyd's Corners . -| 296.9 0.46) 592.1] 2,727 
: Carmel—Middle Br...) 428.2 0.67| 371.1] 4,14 
t " West “ .../1,082.8 1.69] 502.1] 10,669 
GLOSS RIVEL, 6.0606 so 69.2 1.20] 329.1) 10,923 
Croton Falls........ 62.4 1.66} 309.1) 14,865 
ch “ Diverting|. 153.6 0.24| 309.1 888 
Gilead Lake........ 22. 0.19| 496 380 
Gleneida Lake.... 168.91 0.26] 504.1 165 


_ Area. 
|Square} tion. |) ee 
Acres. | Miles. | Feet. {Gallons 


Kirk Lake. .. 


New Croton. . 
Sodom E. Bran¢e 2d 
"ELELGUES cies. sae olan = 
White Pond......... 
Ridgewood System. 
Hempstead.........- 
Distribution Reservoirs. 
Central Park (new)... 
Cloves 0 ews one 
Fgh Bridge: . ot aL.<s 
HEA WAGW si owic oe ass . 


Ridgewood (3) 
Silver Lake 


The old Central Park reservoir held 220,000,000 
gallons. 

Manhattan and Bronx—Croton water was 

_. {ntroduced in 1842. Water from the Bronx River 

was introduced in 1854, and from the Byram in 

. 1896. The Croton watershed furnishes about one- 

‘third of the present supply for Manhattan and 

Bronx, the rest being supplied from the Catskill 
.- Bystem, 

t The Catskill supply, introduced in 1917, is ob- 
‘tained from the Schoharie and Esopus watersheds 
in the Catskills. 

' The Schoharie watershed lies north of the Esopus, 
_  4n the heart and higher section of the Catskill 
Mountains. The flow of Schoharie Creek is in- 

__tercepted by the completed new Gilboa dam which 
forms the Schoharie reservoir with a capacity of 
20,000,000,000 gallons. 

From Schoharie reservoir the water is diverted 
through the 18.1 mile Shandaken tunnel under the 
Shandaken mountain range, which divides the 

_ Schoharie and Esopus watersheds. At the outlet 

of the tunnel the water thus diverted joins the 


, WATER CONSUMPTION IN NEW YORK 


The C 22 mules north of . { 
city line, has an area of 375 square miles an 
safe yield of 336,000,000 gallons aay Und | 
average rainfall and run-off conditions the yield of 
this shed is 400,000,000 gallons daily. The water | 
from the Croton watershed is collected in 12 res 
voirs and 6 lakes and ponds. le, ea 
Brooklyn—The Esopus watershed together with 
the old Brooklyn system furnish the entire ea a 5 
for the Borough of Brooklyn, with the exception 
of the Twenty-ninth Ward, which is supplied by — 
the Flatbush Water Works Company, a private 
water company, the source of supply being ground ~~ 
water collected from driven wells. The supp! 
irom the old Brooklyn system, which yields 100 
000,000 gallons, and which is row for the great 
part held in reserve, was obtained from dr 
wells, infiltration galleries, and small streams alon 
the south shore of Long Island. This supply was 
introduced in 1859. ; 
Queens — The city supplies only the rst, 


CITY—GALLONS (AVERAGE) PER DAY, — 


Private Cos., | Total, incl. 
All Boroughs. Private G 


, 


ta 
4 


Richmond. 


———__—— 
Manhattan 
ra Year. and Bronx. Brooklyn. Queens. 
>, 1910........} 331,000,000 143,100,000 12,600,000 
BO tes ain’: 298,000,000 140,300,000 13,400,000 
TOT Zine aiee 635 303,000,000 142,000,000 14,200. 
M 19 seee+| 314,000,000 24, 
. 19 ese 347,000,000 
UG. c's: s'ee 341,000,000 
10 , 365,000,000 
TOUTE SoA we ne 373,800,000 
= 19 «++| 413,300,000 
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water of the Esopus Creek and finds its way into 
the Ashokan reservoir, where it 1s available for the 
main Catskill aqueduct. 

The Ashokan reservoir lies 14 miles west of the 
Hudson at Kingston, N. Y., and 92 miles from the 
northern city boundary. It has an available storage 
capacity of 130,400,000,000 gallons and serves as 
a storage reservoir for the combined Schoharie and 
Esopus watersheds. 

he available supply from the Schoharie and 
Esopus watersheds is increased by the rainfall and 
run-off on some 22 square miles of watershed (the 
Bronx and Byram watershed) tributary to Kensico 
reservoir, which lies east of the Hudson River and 
about 17 miles from the northern city boundary. 


. It is conservatively estimated that even during | 


a series of extraordinarily dry years, at least 585 
million gallons of water daily can be drawn from 
the combined Schoharie and Esopus watersheds, 
and from the Bronx and Byram watersheds 15 
million gallons daily, making the safe yield of the 
Catskill system at least 600 million gallons daily. 
, Under average rainfall and run-off conditions the 
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Second and Third Wards in the Borough of. 
The Esopus watershed furnishes about 70 p ce 
of the supply to these wards. The Third Ward w 
supplied by 2 pumping stations, now held in 
serve, 1 drawing its supply from driven wells 
the other obtaining half its supply from wells 
one-half from a small lake, the water being filte 
The combined yield of the municipal pump 
stations in Queens is 15,000,000 gallons d: ES 
roe and ane mein Stes CREE Ee by 

ompanies, the source being ground wa 
collected by driven wells. me pie 
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= -The new Catskill Mountain water supply is a 
gravity system, with two contiguous drainage 
areas, or watersheds, nehas | the central portion 
of the mountains. 85 to 125 miles from New York. 
The Schoharie watershed has an area of 314 square 
miles, Esopus has an area of 257 square miles. 

- These two watersheds have a total area of 571 

Square miles, from which at least 585,000,000 gallons 
of water dally ean safely be drawn throughout each 
ear. Along the aqueduct provision has been made 
y the construction of Kensico reservoir for storing 
a large quantity of water. From the Ashokan reservoir 
it is almost a three days’ journey for the water to 
- flow .through the aqueduct to the Silver Lake 
terminal reservoir on Staten Island. 

The total cost of the completed Catskill system 
“will be. about $187,500,000, of which $26,000,000 
- 4s for the Schoharie works. 

Ashokan reservoir, 14 miles west of the Hudson 

4 at Kingston, was built at a cost of nearly $30,000,- 

000. The water which the reservoir holds would 

‘ cover all Manhattan Island to a depth of 30 feet; 

the area of its surface is equivalent to that of Man- 

hattan below 110th Street. The water surface of 

the west basin when full is at an elevation of 590 

feet above mean tide in New York Harbor. 

Kensico reservoir, east of the Hudson and 30 
miles from the City Hall, contains enough Catskill 
water to supply New York several months, if hus- 
; banded. 

a The reservoir is formed by the Kensico dam 

across the valley of the Bronx River, 3 miles north 

of White Plains and 15 miles north of the Hill View 
reservoir. The total cost of Kensico reservoir 

; and appurtenant works was about $15,000,000. It 
> - is 355 feet above tidewater. 

ay. Hill View reservoir is located in the City of 

= Yonkers, just north of the New York City line 

and 15 miles south of Kensico reservoir. Its function 
is to equalize the difference between the use of 
water in the city as it varies from hour to hour 
and the steady flow in the aqueduct. It is an un- 
eovered, artificial reservoir of the earth embank- 


ment type. It holds 900,000,000 gallons of water, 
with a depth of 36% feet, and has a water surface 
of 90 acres. The total cost of Hill View reservoir 

’ was about $5. 000. It was first filled Dec. 29, 
7 1915. It is 295 feet above tidewater. 

The Hudson River is crossed by a tunne! wholly 
in granite rock, at a depth of 1,114 feet below sea 

4 level, between a shaft at Storm King Mountain 
on the west bank and another shaft on the east 
side of the river at Breakneck Mountain. 

At the Ashokan reservoir, and also at Kensico 
reservoir, aerators have heen built. The aerators 
are substantially alike and are great fountain basins, 
approximately 500 feet long by 250 feet wide, each 
containing about 1,600 nozzles, through which jets 
of water are thrown vertically into the air, per- 
“mi thorough admixture of oxygen from the 
atmosphere and removal of undesirable gases and 
other matters causing tastes and odors. 

Within the screen chamber downstream from 
Kensico reservoir chlorine is introduced into. the 
water flowing in the aqueduct for the destruction 
The gas is delivered at the chamber 
quid state in steel con ers 

hol 100 pounds each. Chlorine is used to 

insure the practical sterilization of the water be- 
fore it goes to the city and is wholly neutrallzed 
rol eon oe before the water reaches the 
bution pipes. 
From Hilt View reservoir Catskill water is de- 
livered into the five boroughs by a circular tunnel 

in solid rock reducing in diameter from 15 to 14, 

13, 12, and 11 feet. The total length of the tunnel 

is eighteen miles. From two terminal shafts in 

Brooklyn steel and cast iron pipe lines extend 

to eens and Richmond. One 36-inch and 
ene 42-inch flexible-jointed cast iron pipe, burled 
-~4n trenches in the harbor bottom, have been laid 
across the Narrows to the Staten Island shore, 
whence a2, 48-inch cast iron pipe and a 66-inch steel 
pe extend to the Silver Lake reservoir, holding 
35,000,000 gallons. The total length of the de- 

liv system is about 56 miles. The tunnel is at 
- depths of 200 to 750 feet below the street surface, 

thus avoiding Soe rene with streets, buildings, 

subways, sewers and pipes. 

The waterway of the tunnel is lined with Portiand 
cement concrete. 

The city tunnel was constructed from twenty- 
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five shafts, including the downtake shaft at Hill 
View reservoir, about 4,000 feet apart. located 
in parks and other places where they nterfered 
very little with traffic. Through twenty-two of 
these shafts the water is delivered into the street 
mains, These connections from the tunnel to the 
mains are made by means of vertical riveted steel 
pipes (called risers) embedded in concrete in the 
upper part of each shaft and lined with concrete 
outside the risers, sealing the shafts against the 
escape of water excepting through the pipes. Pro- 
vision is made at Shaft 11, in Morningside Park 
and at Shaft 21, on the shore of the Past River. 
at Clinton and South Streets, Manhattan, for 
unwatering the tunnel whenever necessary for 
inspection, cleaning or repairs... Unusual features 
in connection with the operation. of the tunnel 
are the bronze riser valves in the shafts. <The former 
are located about:100 feet below the top“of sound 
rock and are designed to close automatically in 
cae of an reg aero welt a aS Pan's chamber. 
y can 0 be clos an ‘om 3 
See ees at ae shaft Sohe be 
e cost of the portions of the Catskill aqueduc 
gy the city limits, ees the ‘cuinel ae 
, appurtenances an ilv! 
is about $3600,000. mare 
e terminal Silver Lake reservoir for the Ca 
kill water system, located on Staten Tanda 
about 2,400 feet long and 1,500 feet wide. It holds 
435,000,000 gallons, and is 228 feet above tidewater. 
In order to improve and safeguard the delivery of 
ae — SE Me ee the city, a new 
city tunnel w: constructed at an estima 
$64,000,000. ted cost of 
It will extend from Hill View reservoir through the 
borough of The Bronx, under the Bast river near 
Riker’s Island and into the borough of Queens and 
thence into the borough of Brooklyn, where a 
connection with the present city tunnel will be 


effected. 
FIRE PROTECTION. 


High Pressure Fire Service Sysiem—The high 
pressure fire service system in Manhattan is 
bounded by Thirty-fourth Street, Madison Avenue, 
Twenty-fourth Street, Lexington Avenue, Four- 
teenth Street, Third Avenue, Bowery, Houston 
Street, East River, Battery, North River. There 
are two pumping stations—Gansevoort and West 
Streets, and Oliver and South Streets. Each sta- 
tion has six electrically driven centrifugal pumps. 
Either fresh or salt water may be used. Each 
pump can deliver 3,000 gallons a minute. The 
combined capacity of the two stations is equal to 
about fifty ilre engines. The distributing system 
eonsists of 128 miles of mains, eight to twenty-four 
in¢hes in dlameter, and about 2,750 four-nozzle 
hydrants. There are approximately 475 telephones 
connected with the pumping stations. Each station 
also has direct communication with the others and 
with the main station of the New York Edison 
Company, from which the necessary electric power 
is obtained. The present system, including Brooklyn, 
cost about $9,840,000. 

In Brooklyn there are two high pressure fire 
service systems. The one for the business and 
manufacturing districts is bounded by the Navy 
Yard, St. Edward’s Street, St. Felix Street, Fort 
Greene Place, Fifth Avenue, Twenty-fourth Street, 
Fourth Avenue, Thirty-ninth Street and the water 
front, covering an area of 4.8 miJes. The sup- 
ply is furnished by two stations, one located at 
the foot of Joralemon Street, and the reserve at 
Willoughby and St. Edwara’s Streets. Both draw 
their Supply from the Ridgewood mains. The 
main station is connected to the East River. The 
pumps are electrically operated in both stations 
and have a combined rated capacity of 24, 
gallons per minute. ‘The distributing system con- 
sists of about forty-five miles of mains, 8 to 20 
inches m diameter. The telephone system, with 200 
connections is similar to the cone serving the Man- 
hattan stations. 

The Coney Island high pressure system pro- 
tects an area of 470 acres. The pumping station 
is located at West 12th Street and Mica Island 
Creek. The total ca Bek y is 4,500 galions 
minute. The water is distributed through five 
miles of mains. About 30 telephones connect with 
this station. 
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«84th St. to. B. 89th St... 12%. ¢ ; 
Central, W. 59th-St. to W. 110th St., and 5th Ave. 


Highbridge, 155th St. to Washington B 
_\ _ of Driveway, 76. 21 z y is_ pay: 
Inwood Hill, Dyckman St., north to Ship Canal, 166. | and 100 to 150 feet wide; Morningside Drive is 3,538) 


John Jay, 76th to 78th S st an 
: Madison Square, Broadway and 23d St.. 6. 215th St. os 


. 


Drake, Hunt's Point, 2.89. 
_ Echo, Burnsi 


al 
! Forest, Myrtle Ave. and Union Turnpike, Cypress 


* ‘Bronx, BE. 182d St. and Southern Boulevard, 719.12. | Afecomd's Dam, Jerome Ave. and 162d St., 53.27. 


 Crotona, 3d and Tremont Ayes., 154.69. 


2 


-_Amersfort, Ave. J and E. 38th St., 3.56 


City, Flushing Ave. and Navy St., 7.50 


M cca’ 
fcKibbin, Seigel and MeKibbin er) 1,37. 
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4 ~ 56.2: 
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CHIEF PARKS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. — 
' (Acreage of each park is shown {nblack face figures.) 70°” 

VERSH ENT MANTAT TANT 2 oS ae ea See 

Battery, foot of Broa tway, 19. rut & -. | Manhattan Square, Central Park W., 7 


SELES FS x Sth? ae - Po | rar 
‘Bryant, 6th Ave. and W. 420 St. 4. AT between Columbus and” Amsterdam 
Carl Schurz, between Ave. B and East River, B:- Aetna ar VIO naw. 123d Sts. rdam = | 


to 8th Ave., 840. 
Chelsea, 27th St..and 9th Ave., 3. — 216. 
City Hall, Broadway, Park Row and Chambers | ¢ “Gabriel's, ist Ave. and 35th St.. 3. 
ban St. Nicholas, and extension at 130th and 14ist Sts, 


rent 


Ne St. Aull epee > 

Coiontal. 1ASth “to 155th St., Bradhurst Ave. to |” 2214. aoe 
> ‘Edgecombe Ave:, 1294. : Seward, Canal and Jefferson Sts., 3. fe en 
Columbus, Mulberry and Bayard Sts. 234. Stuyvesant, Rutherford Pl. and E. 16th St:, 4; eae 
Col Thomas Jefferson, 111th St., Ist Ave., 114th St. 


lears Hook, Corlears and South Sts., 8. 
ie Wit ariton, 62a to 54th St., North River, 8. and Harlem River, 15%. . Fe 
A and 7th St., 10. < 


Fort Washinoton, Hudson River, 115 Tompkins Square, Avenue 
Son Pts : Union Square, Broadway and 14th St., 3%. 


15. ’ 

ton Fish, Houston and Willett Sts. 3*4. ' oy 
Fighoridge. : ridge, west | Washington Square, 5th Ave.and Waverle; Pl, 8%. a . 
The Harlem River Driveway is 11,562 feet lon 


/ th St. and Broadway, 18. feet long and 90 feet wide; Riverside Drive is 37,000 
rae to Gs bast River, 3. feet long and 90 to 168 feet wide, from 72d St. to £ 


THE BRONX. 
(Headquarters, Zbrowski Mansion, Claremont Park.) 


. * , 108.9. Melrose, 161st St. and Courtlandt Ave., 0.83. 
eg ee a aes 0 Mosholu Parkway, 83.12. . 

7 YU, -U. Pelham Bay, N. E. Cor. Borough, 1,813.28. 
Poe, Kingsbridge Road and EB. 192d St., 2.33. 
Rose Hill, Petham and Park Aves., ¢.72. 

St. james, Jerome Ave. and 191st St., 11.83. 

Sigel (Franz), Walton Ave. and 158th St., t 

e and Tremont Aves., 4 St. Mary’s, St- Ann's Ave. and 149th St., 34.26. — 

University, Cedar Ave. and 18Iist St., 2-75. 3 - 

<e VOIT) 2.97 Yan Cortlandt, Broadway and Van Cortlandt Ave., — 
Fulton, 169th St. and Fulton Ave., 0.94. 1,132.35. ete 
> BROOKLYN (Headquarters, Litchfield Mansion, Prospect Park.) s ’ 

2 Marine Park, Ave. U, E. 38th St., Gerritsen Creek. — r 

Bay Ridge P’kw'y P’k. ist Ave. and 66th St., 16.60. 1,239.68. ree 
Bensonhurst, Cropsey Ave. and 21st St., 13.90. New Lots, Sackman St. and Newport Ave., 2.29. | , 

Betsy Head Memorial, Douglas St. and Dumont Ave., 


10.50, 
Botanic Garden, Washington and Flatbush Aves., 


Claremont, Webster Ave. and 171st St., 38. 
Devoe, Fordham Road and 182d St., 5.87. 


Fort Independence, North end Jerome Park Reser- 


« 
- 


61.39. 28, pe asetitu | 
|) Bushwick, Knickerbocker Ave. and Starr St., 6.86. ‘ t. and Sea Breeze Ave., Gineyoi 
- Canarsie, Skidmore Ave. and E. 88th St., 20. Island, 10.30. # 
~ Carroll, Court and Carroll Sts., 1.90. Shore Road, 1st Ave. and 66th St., 106.30. 3 

Sunset, 5th Ave, and 41st St., 24.50. 


“Coney Island Concourse Lands (excl. Seaside P’k.), | Tompkins, Greene and Marcy Aves., 7.80, 
Co Ww. ea by ieee Pires Ave., aay ‘ Ww tide Pe ae Ee ea St., 9.10. 
‘ooper, Maspe ve. ani aron St., 6.10. nnam parks—Colo! oad, Shore Ro 
| Dreamland, W. Sth St. and Surf Ave., Coney Island, | 68th St., 27.10. age 
16.70 (parking space, 10.93). Parkways—Bay, from Ocean Parkway, between 
Dyker Beach, 7th and Cropsey Aves., 223.60. Aves. I and J, to Bensonhurst Beach, 2.56 miles; — 
: EN Rab Myrtle Ave. and St. Edward St., 26.09. | Bay Ridge, from Ft. Hamilton Ave., between 66th 
Fort Hamilton, 4th Ave. and 101st St., 4.60. and 67th Sts., to ist Ave., near 66th St., 1.40 miles; 
Fulton, Fulton St. and Stuyvesant Ave., 2. Bushwick, Myrtle Ave. to Jamaica Ave., 2.24 mi 
Gravesend, 18th Ave. and 55th St., 6.92. Eastern, from Flatbush Ave. and Union St. (Pri 
“Highland, Jamaica Ave. and Warwick St., 40.86. post Park Plaza), to Bushwick Ave., near Stew: < 
Irving Square, Wilson Ave. and Weirfield St., 2.98, t., 3.89 miles; Ft. Hamilton, from Ocean Parkway — 
Leiy Erickson Square, 4th Ave. and 66th St., 13.70, and Prospect Ave., to Ft. Hamilton, 4.27 men 
Lincoln Terrace, ©. Parkway and Buffalo Ave., 17,91. | Highland Boulevard, from Bushwick Ave., n r 


Re 


Linton, Bradford St. and Dumont Ave., wit Dahlia Pl. to Highland Park, 0.67 mile; Ocean, 


38.42. 


from Coney Island and Parkside Aves., P: ote 
L Park, old Bader’s Circle, to Coney island Oona = 
cKinley, 7th Ave. and 73d St., 5.8 course, 5.50 miles; Shore Road, from ist Ave.,near66th 

McLaughlin, Jay and Tillary Sts., 3.30. St., to Ft. Hamilton, 2.65 miles. Seiad, 
_. Prospect Park Plaza, Union St. and Flatbush Ave., is now Grand Army Plaza. -a 


QUEENS (Headquarters, Forest Park.) 


rren, Manhattan Ave. and N. 12th 


gi eer Nea and Cypress Aves., at Borough 
Jacob Riis, Neponsit, Rockaway, 262.58. . 
| King, Fulton St. and Shelton Ave., Jamaica, 11.50. 
: Kissena, Rose St., Oak Ave. and North Hempstead 
A OR es 219.24. . aie 
eavitt, Myrtle Ave. and Congress St., Flushing, 7.61. 
nag, bake as and eda ye ve Corona, a ons 
‘ond, Merric’ oad, neal | Ave 
‘: Samaica, 16. : r Central Ave., 
ockaway, antic Ocean, Beach 110th to 1 1 
mn eockaway Beach, 17. 7. ; 10. 26th 
‘ mey, Vernon a i 9, 
Hills, 538. This park has public golf links, 18 | Uj fone SSieniier ave samnions 732° ea he ; 
holes, 118 acres; golf house on Forest Parkway. ayanda, Hollis Ave., Queens, 2. ai Reis. wan 


RICHMOND (STATEN ISLAND). cages 
Conference House, Tottenville, 1. Soe en ie wen bere pad Bangs 


2 ] ee bebe Tompkinsville, 1. fs . 
Hero, Richmond Turnpike and Howard Ave., 1.92. Washington, aay and Canal Sts,, Staplet 


«bart iMehmond, Park Ave. and Bennett St., 1.28. Westerleigh, Maine and Neal Dow. Aves. 


 Anawanda, Grand View Ave. and Stanhope St., 
Ridgewood, 5.1. 
’ pal Hoyt Ave., Barclay St. and the East River, 


Baisley's Pond, Sutphin Road, South Jamaica, 75. 

Bowne, 155th and 159th Sts., 29th and 32d Aves., 
Flushing, 11.06. > 

College Point, 5th Ave. and 15th St., 1.14. 

Crocheron, 215th Pl. and Crocheron Ave., Bayside, } 


Flushing, Broadway and Main St., 1.02. 


~ Clove Laké, Forest Ave., 191. 


Richmond Hil, 580. . 
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MONUMENTS AND STATUES IN NEW YORK CITY. 
(Revised by Municipal Art Commission; name of sculptor or designer in parentheses.) 


IN MANHATTAN. 
aaa (G. E. Bissell), Madison Square. 
alto Statue—Leader of Alaskan Huskie t 
(Roth), Centrai Park, 1925. priest 
Bartholdi Statue, see Liberty.” 
Bear and Faun Fountain (Edgar Walter), Morn- 
ineside Park and 116th St. ~ the 
Beethoven, L. von, bronze bust, on a granite pedes- 
tal, fifteen feet high (Henry Baerer), Central Park 
on the Mall; unveiled 1884. 

Bolivar, Gen. Simon (Mrs. Sally Farnham), Bolivar 
Hill, Central Park West; unveiled 1921. 

Booth, Edwin (as Hamlet), bronze statue (Edmond 
Quinn), Gramercy Park, unveiled 1918. 

Brownson, Orestes A., bronze bust of (Sam'l J. 
Kitson), Riverside Park and 104th St. 

Bryant, William Cullen (Herbert Adams), Bryant 
Park, W. 42d St. and 6th Ave. 

Burns, Robert, bronze statue (Sir John Steell), 
Central Park, on the Mail; unveiled 1880. 

Butterfield, Gen. Daniel, bronze figure on marble 
poder! (Gutzon Borglum), Claremont Ave. and 

2% t. 

Carrere, John M., memorial to (Thos. Hastings), 
Riverside Drive and 99th St. 

Civic Virtue, fountain statue (Frederic MacMon- 
nies), City Hall Park, 1922. 

Columbus Monument (Gaetano Russo), Eighth 
Ave. and 59th St. (Columbus Circle). 

Columbus, marbie statue (J. Sunol), south entrance 
to Mall, Central Park; unveiled 1892. 

Commerce, bronze figure (Jules Fesquet), Central 
Park, near the Eighth Ave. and 59th St. entrance; 
unveiled 1865. 
Conkling, Roscoe, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), 
Madison Square, cor. Madison Ave. and 23d St. 
Cooper, Peter, statue (Augustus Saint-Gaudens), 
in front of Cooper Union. 

Cox, S. S., bronze statue (Louise Lawson), erected 
by letter carriers, Tompkins Sq. 

Dante, bronze statue (Ximenes), Broadway, 63d St. 
and Columbus Ave., 1921. 3 

De Peyster, Abraham, statue (G. HB. Bissell), 
Bowling Green. : 

Discus Thrower (Dimitriadis), Central Park, 1926. 

Dodge, William E. bronze statue of (J. Q. A. Ward), 
at Broadway, Sixth Ave. and 36th St.; unveiled 


1885. 

Eagles and Prey, bronze group (Christian Fratin), 
Central Park, west of Mall. 

Ericsson, John, bronze statue (J. S. Hartley), on 
the Battery. 

Falconér, The (Geo. Simonds), Central Park, near 
W. 72d St. entrance. 

Farragut, Admiral David G., bronze statue (Saint- 
Gaudens), Madison Square, Fifth Ave. and 26th St. 

Firemen’s Memorial Monument (H. V. B. Ma- 

. gonigle), 100th St. and Riverside Drive. 

Fort Washington Monument (unknown), Fort 
Washington Ave. and 183d St. 

apencoln (Bruno Zim), 116th St. and Riverside 

rive. 

Franklin, Benj., bronze statue (E. Plassman), 
Printing House Square; unveiled 1872. __ 

Garibaldi, Gen., bronze statue (G. Turini), Wash- 
ington Sauare; unveiled 1888. 

Grant, Ulysses S., tomb (J. H. Duncan), River- 
side Drive and 123d St., overlooking Hudson 
River; 150 feet in height, 90 feet square; cost, 
about $600,000, raised by popular subscription: 
ground broken, April 27, 1891; cornerstone laid, 
April 27, 1892; body of Gen. Grant placed in. the 
Mausoleum, April 17, 1897; tomb dedicated, 
April 27, 1897. 

Greeley, Horace, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), 
City Hall Park; unveiled 1890. 

Greeley, Horace, (Alex. Doyle), Greeley Square, 33d 
and Broadway. 

Hale, Nathan, bronze statue of, martyr spy of the 
Revolution (MacMonnies), City Hall Park, at 
Broadway and Murray St. 

Halleck, bronze statue (Wilson MacDonald), Central 
Park, on the Mall; unveiled 1877. 

Hamilton, Alexander, granite statue of (Carl 
Conrads), Central Park, on the East rive. 


uare; unveiled 1890. 
~ 00 foot shaft (Babb, Cook and 


Hunt, Richard M., Memorial (D. C: 

Ave. opposite Lenox ae ipheee 
Indian Hunter, bronze figure (J. Q, A. Ward) 
- Central Park, near lower entrance to the Mall. ° 

rving, Washington, bronze bust (Ff. B 

Park.on W. 40th Bk; unvelied 1868-0 ee 

Se ee tea e Memorial, U.S. Barge Office 
erson, omas, Statue (Pierre Jean id- 

D’ Angers), in City Hall. : = se 
Jefferson, Thomas (W. O. Partridge), in front of 
5 Pulitzer School of Journalism, Columbia University. 

oan of Arc (Mrs. Anna Va : 
Peet 5 93d. St. ee BES Serakt pecans 
ossuth, Louis, statue (John Hi : 

Drive and 113th St. : sable Saag hada 
Lafayette, Marquis, bronze statue (F. A. Bar- 

ae ), Union Square, lower end of Park; unveiled 


1876. 
Liberty Enlightening the World (Bartholdi 
_Bedloe’s Island, in the harbor. ‘ ee 
Lincoln, Abraham, bronze statue (H. K. Brown), 
Union Square, southwest corner; unveiled 1868. 
ee Drinking Fountain (C. A. Platt), Bryant 
rk. 
Madison Square Eternal Light Electric Star, 
a rEae of New York City’s World War Dead, 


Maine, U. S. S., Memorial (H. V. B, Magonigie); 
Columbus Circle. 

Mark Twain and Washington Irving, former 
heer en bronze tablet on residence, 21 5th © 

ve. 

Martyrs’ Monument, Trinity churchyard, in 
memory of the American soldiers and sailors who 
ges the British prison ships in the Revolution- 
ary War. 

Mitchell, John Purroy, Memorial, East Drive; 
Central Park, at 90th St. 

Mazzini, bronze bust (G. Turini), Central Park, on 
the West Drive. 

Moore, Thomas, poet, bronze bust of (D. B. Shea- 
han), Central Park, near the Pond and Fifth Ave. 
entrance; unveiled 1880. 

Morse, S. F. B., bronze statue of the inventor of the 
telegraph (Byron M. Pickett), Central Park, near 
Fifth Ave. and 72d St. 

Obelisk (unknown), Central Park, near the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art; brought from Egypt and 
erected 1881; granite; seventy feet long, and 
weighs 224 tons. 

One Hundred and Seventh Infantry, War Me- 
morial, 5th Ave. and 66th St. 

Pulitzer Fountain (Hastings—figure by Karl Bit- 
ter), Fifth Ave. and 59th St. 

Schiller, bronze bust (C. L. Riehter), Central Park, ~ 
in the Ramble; unveiled 1859. 

Schurz, Carl, statue (Karl Bitter), 116th St. and 
Morningside Drive. 

Scott, Sir Walter, bronze statue of (Sir John Steell), 
Central Park, on the Mall; unveiled 1872. 

Seventh Regiment, bronze figure of a soldier of 
this regiment, to commemorate its dead in the 
Civil War (J. Q. A. Ward), Central Park, on the 
West. Drive. 

Seward, bronze statue (Randolph Rogers), south- 
west corner of Madison Square; unveiled 1876. 
Shakespeare, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), Cen- 
Ger ark, at the lower end of the Mall; unveiled 

1 3 

Sherman, Gen., bronze equestrian statue (Saint- 
Gaudens), Fifth Ave. and 59th St. 

Sigel, Gen. Franz, bronze monument (Karl Bitter), 
106th St. and Riverside Drive; unveiled Oct., 1907. 

Sims, Dr. Marion, bronze statue of (Ferdinand von 

Miller), Bryant Park, north side. 

Soldier of Greenwich Village, bronze, World War 
memorial (Philip Martiny), Abingdon Square Park. 

Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument (Chas. 5 
Stoughton, Arthur A. Stoughton and Paul E. 
Dubuy), Riverside Drive at 89th St. 

Stead, W. T., tablet in memory of (Thos. Hastings), 
in Central Park wall, Fifth Ave. and 91st St.; 
July, 1921. 

Still Hunt, bronze statue (Edward Kemeys), Cen- 
tral Park, opposite 76th St. ; 

SEE Meee. (A. L. Lukeman), Broadway and 
106th St. 

Stuyvesant, Gov. Peter, marble effigy of, in the 
outer wall of St. Mark’s Church. 

The Pilgrim, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), Cen: 
tral Park, near E. 72d St. entrance. 

Thorwaldsen, bronze statue (by himself), 59th St., 
facing Sixth Ave. 3 

Ti Mots iio catia bronee group (Auguste Cain). 

entr: ark, near a tse 

Tilden, Samuel J., statue (Partridge), Riverside 
Drive at 112th St., 1926. 


aS oe 
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Verdi, statue (Pasquale Civiletti), Sherman Square. 
- Verrazzano, bust (Ettore Ximenes), Battery Park. 
_ Walloon Monument, Battery Park, 1924. s 
Washington and Lafayette, bronze statue (Bar- 
tholdi), W. 114th St., Morningside. and Man- 
hattan Aves.’. ; ‘ , 
Washington. bronze bust (Pierre Jean David- 
D’ Angers), in City Hall. 
Washington, bronze equestrian statue (J. Q. A. 
Ward), Union Square, southeast side. 
‘Washington, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), at the 
entrance to the Sub-Treasury Building, Wall St.; 
unveiled 1883. .. 2 
“Washington Marble -Arch (Stanford White), 
“Washington Square, at the foot of Fifth Ave. There | 
are now ‘two statues of Washington on the Arch— ; 
; one representing Washington as President, and the | 
We other as Commander-in-Chief of the Army. 
Washington Square Flagpole, 1924. 
- “Webb, Alexander S., bronze statue (J. Massey 
Rhind), near main building, College of the City | 
of New York. 
‘Webster, bronze statue (Thos. Ball), Central Park 
on the West Drive, near 72d St. ' 
_ World War Memorials (Philip Martiny), Chelsea | 
‘es ’ Park, 1921; tablet, Battery Park, 1922; bronze | 
: 
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group (Mrs. Whitney), Mitchel Square, Inwood 
. Heights, 1922. There are many other memorial 
__ tablets through the five boroughs. | 
- Worth, Major Gen., granite shaft in honor of 

- Major Gen. Worth, U.S. A. (Jas. Goodwin Batter- 
gon), at Broadway and 25th St. 

The’ following {scription was inscribed In 1925 | 
on the Maiden Lane facade of the new Federal ; 
Reserve Bank: 
‘ This building, erected 1922, occupies part of the} 
farm leased prior to 1638 and granted in 1644 by 
the Dutch West India Company to Jan Jansen | 
_ Damen. * * * Of the bounding Streets Maiden 
ee? “Lane was eailed by the Dutch Maegde Paetje. * * * 
Nassau Street, named for William, Prince of Nassau, 
later King of England, was formerly known as Pye} 

_Woman’s Lane and Kip_ Street. * * * Liberty | 
Street, was originally Crown Street. 
tae. IN BRONX BOROUGH. 

‘Botanical Garden Fountain, bronze group, head 
and shoulders of two rearing horses with webbed | 
*, —forefeet (Carl E. Tefft), Bronx Park. 

_ _Garolus Linnaeus Tablet (Tiffany and Co.), Pel- 
eo. Boateatod by N. Y. Academy 


: 
. 


ham Parkway Brid 
of Sciences, May 2: 
Four Lions, limestone (Eli Frey). on either side 
“ = ape two entrances to the Lion House, Zoological 
ark. . 
. Heine (Lorelei) Fountain (Ernst Herter), Mott 
~. Ave. and 16ist St. 
* Lydig Memorial Arch, two massive pillars of cut 
stone sutmounted by an arch of ornamental 
wrought iron work (Heins and La Farge), Zoo- 
. logical Park, 
Major Gen. Josiah Porter, bronze figure on granite 
pedestal «Wm. C. Noble), Van Cortlandt Park. 
Sullivan, Memorial Fountain, granite column 
. (WJ. S. Hartley), Van Cortlandt Park. 
World War Memorials. There are several, in- 
- cluding one at 139th St. and 3d Ave.; Washing- 
- ton Bridre; Bronx Parkway Drive and 219th 8t.; 


New York City—Monuments and Statues. 


* 


Kalbficisch, Martin, Mayor, white marble bust, 


life size (J. McNamee), Municipal Building. 


tne Pale 


e tn 8 


Lincoln, Abraham, bronze; heroic meer Ps 
Kirke Brown, N. A.), in Flower Garden, Prospect _ 
Park. > 


Lioness and Cubs, bronze (Victor Peter), Flower 
Garden, Prospect Park. , ; 
Maryland Monument, granite base and shaft with = 
bronze Corinthian capital surmounted by a white — 
marble globe (Stanford White), on Lookout Hill, 
Prospect Park. estate 
Maxwell, Henry W., educator and philanthropist, — 
bronze plaque against large granite boulder, bust | 
portrait (Saint-Gaudens), Grand Army Plaza. e 
Moore, Thomas, bronze bust on granite pedestal 
(John G. Draddy), in Flower Garden, Pros ay 
Park. 
Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus, bronze (A. M. 
Mueller), in Flower Garden, Prospect Park. 
Panthers (two), bronze figures on granite pedestals 
ae P. Proctor), Third St. entrance, Prospect — 
ark. 
Payne, John Howard, author of ‘Home, Sw 
Home,” bronze bust on granite pedestal (Henry ° 
Baerer), Sullivan Heights, Prospec® Park. = 
Prospect Park Honor Roll to Brooklyn World © 
War Victims (A. L. Lukeman and D. C. French), 
Flower Garden. Ie 
Skene, A. J. C., physician and surgeon, portrait — 
bust in bronze, heroic size, on white marble pedes- < 
tal (J. Massey Rhind), Grand Army Plaza. 
Slocum, Gen. H. W., U. S. A., bronze equestrian 
on granite pedestal (MacMonnies), Vanderbilt 
and Flatbush Aves. - 7. eee 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Memorial Arch, granite — 
(John H. Duncan), on the arch, three groups, — 
Victory, bronze (MaeMonnies), the Navy, bronze, — 
the Army, bronze, on the piers in the archway, -" 
two reliefs, Abraham Lincoin and Ulysses 8. Grant, 
both equestrian high relief in bronze (W. R.- f 
O'Donovan and Thomas Eakins), four columns, 
fluted Doric, in granite (MacMonnies), Grand — 
Army Plaza, Prospect Park. 3 ‘i 
Stranahan, James S. T., chief founder of Pr spec a 
Park, bronze figure on granite pedestal ¢ ace 
Monntes), Grand Army Plaza; unveiled, June 6, __ 
Twenty-third Regiment Armory Memorial 
106th Infantry (J. Massey Rhind), Bedford Ave. 
and Atlantic Ave. * 4p 
Warren, Major Gen. G. K., bronze figure, heroic 
size, on granite pedestal (Henry ‘Baeret), Grand | 


= yf 


. 


. 
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Army Plaza, Prospect Park. 
Washington, George (Henry Merwin Shrady), 
equestrian bronze statue on granite pedestal, 
Williamsburg Bridge Plaza. 2? Np ata ‘ 
WHite, Alfred T. Memorial (D. CG. French’ hel 
A cae Bacon), Botanic Garden. : a 
orld War Memorials. There are many of these 
in Brooklyn, including the Willtamsbune Wal 
Memorial, Freedom Square; McLaughlin Park 
Sunset Park; Bedford Park; Bushwick-Ridgewood — 
Memorial; Red Hook Park; Carroll Park; Sara- — 
toga Park; Fort Hamilton; Winthrop Park; 61st_ 


a 


Unionport; Mosholu Parkway, Hull and Perry 
Aves.; Westchester Square; and White Plains 
Road, Mead St. and Unionport Road. 


IN BROOKLYN. 


Beecher, Henry Ward, bronze figure, heroic size, 
on dark granite pedestal (J. Q. A. Ward), Borough 
Hall Park. 

Beethoven, Ludwig von, bronze bust on granite 
pedestal (Henry Baerer), in the Flower Garden, 
Prospect Park. 

Fowler, Brig. Gen. Edward, bronze figure, heroic 

\ size, on granite pedestal (Henry Baerer), Fort 
Greene Park. 

Gaynor, William J., memorial (A. A. Weinman). 
Brooklyn Plaza of Manhattan Bridge, 1926. 
Grant, Gen. Ulysses Simpson, equestrian statue, 

7 bronze on granite pedestal (Wm. Ordway Par- 
tridge), Grant Square. 

Horse Tamers (two), bronze (F. W. MacMonnies), 
Ocean Ave. entrance, Prospect Park. 
Indian: Maid and Fawn, (A. Phinister Proctor), 

_ Botanic Garden. 

Irving, Washington, bronze bust. on granite 
ypedestal. (Henry Baerer), Flower Garden Pros- 
pect Park. ; _ 


See PTL Ee eae ee yo 
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District; 14th Regiment Armory Memorial; High=- — 
land Park; 13th Coast Defense War Siomats 


Brownsville War Memorial. 
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IN QUEENS BOROUGH. Tee 
Abt. Franz, bust (P. P. Golden), Astoria Park) 


Conrad Poppenhusen, bronze bust on ranite 34 
pedestal (Henry Baerer), College Point, College — 
Ave. and 13th St. ’ exe Polnt, Cove aa 


Fox Monument, George Fox, founder of Society of — 
Friends, irregular block of rough granite (Un= 
known), Bowne Ave. and Broadway, Flushing, 
ae spot where George Fox preached, June 

t; si ee ey 


Soldiers’ Monument, simple granite obelisk 

(Unknown), in memory of Volunteers fro: hing 

x = Civil War, Flushing Park, mela oe 
oldiers’ Monument, winged figure of man | 
bronze on granite pedestal (Ruckstuhl), Be ‘ 

korn Hillside Aves., Jamaica, a 
orld War Memorials. There are several of thes® 
in Queens, including Jamaica - War ear 
Baisley’s Pond; Glendale; Kissena. Lake’ Pa’ 

' Morris Park; Woodside; Richmond Hill; Flv 
Bayside; Corona Heights; mage 


= 


oe 
+ ty fer 


‘ y of Music (3,600), 126 E. 14th St. - 
t C | Hall (150), 5th Ave. & 54th St. 

_ son's (1,776), 926 7th Ave. 

(1,387), 244 W. 52d St. ; 
Ambassador (1,200), 215 W. 4Sth St. 


35 W 
. 209 Ww. toSth 5 St. 
‘Astor (1. 131). Nia Sa 623 Sth Ave. 
Atlantic Garden 


B'wi 
aI 545), So. Sony 42d tad hear B'way. 
apitol (4,624), 1639 frags 


4 404 B'way. 
e Hall % 632), 880 7th Ave. 
OP soy 20 W. 47th St. 
» Roof (422), Cent. P’k W. & 62d St. 
841 8th Ave. 
226 W. — St. 


* 1825 B’ way 


= Gelke c (299) it 100) 105 W. 14th st. 
Coliseum (3, ape) ists ca & Bway. 
~ Colony (1,900), 1681 B'w 
_ Columbia qd, 313) Mer 7 gee 
Gort (1 of8). 130, “sth Bt. 
‘Cosmopolitan (1,500), 6 Columbus Circle 


my 


. (2 ; ‘i 
ty-Third St. (2,368), 2302 B’way. 
nge caged) 236 W. 42d St. 
pee eee (a 8. 1560 Broadway. 
< wa 
eee ere 088 G, 230). ae W. 44th St. 
_ Ethel Barrymore (1,200), 243 W. 47th St. 
Psirmoune ( (2,504), Tremont and Clinton Aves. 
Poryest, (1,018), 238 W. 49th St. 
th St. woe 155 W. 48th St. 
4 nth St. (1,151), 105 W. 14th St. 
oe prty-Fourth St. ei ,323), Root pes Bayes) (860), 
it node W. 44th St. 
231 W. 49th St. 


-Ninth St. (708) 
Forty-second St. 1.258). 182 EB. 42d &t. 


a shty-First Si 


are (1,800), th 
ch Vill: age (37), 218 W. 4th St. 
ail 914), 243 W. 52d St. 
merstein (1, 205). iy way, bet. 53rd & 54th Sts. 


(299 
~ ‘Hudson & oa," 139 we 44th 
iH Seamon's (1,755), ust “W. 125th St. 


45th St. 
Irving Pl. & 15th St. 
Atn - 


byspiertes 800), 201 We 45th, St ay. 

ne er way. 
P S y (1.202), 934 W. 42d St. 
854), $8 W. 136th St. 

Hee Squaie (1,989), 1947 Bway. 

Bighty-Sixth St. (1,450), 162 E. s6th St. 
7th St, (2,321), aj No. 48 B. 167th St. 

,019), 220 W. 48th S 


mately 500, pea auckadee shows 
es mak up some of the b 
pre s houses number 


' Tew York C City Pieswes:, 


THEATRES. IN NEW YORK CITY. 
= (Figures in parentheses are those of Fire Department as to seating capacity. ) 


fbr ot theatres in Greater New York 
total im 


total 
B00; not including those |. ment is over 1,200,000. 


—" 2 —S rs ee ee | ae 


page Oe te 149 W. 45th St. 
3 W. 42d 


St. a 
Madison Saute Peitty 825 sth whe! zr | 
ajestic 00: ¢ 
Majestic (1,8 oe 245 W weer ys: ar Bly ‘ 


Mayfair C ob det 
uaa (1047), 241. aay Eb o iatn Bh 305), oH st 
etro: ouse 3 b 
Moroseo (893), 217 We dau Ste 
Music Box (1,000), ee a fot St. 
National (1, 164), 208 W. 41st ; f ‘ 
New Amsterdam (1,702), Root ( (602), 214 \ w. 424 Stay 
New York (1,633), Roof (1,068), 1520 B ‘ 
One Hundred and Twenty-Fifth St. (1, 386), 165 EB. 
One Hundred and Sixteenth St. (1, 809), "1 32 W. 
Palace (1,733), 1564 B’ way 5 
Paramount (3,528), 1489 Broadway. . ’ 
People’s (i ,612), 199 Bowe 
lara hy (879), 41 W. 48th St. 
Plaza (1,845), 631. Madison Ave. Pak = 
Plymouth (1,042), 232 W. 45th St. Le! 
Princess (295), 104 W. 39th es ‘ 
Proctor’s Fifth Ave. (J, 406), 1187 B'w: 
Proctor’s Twenty-Third St. (1, 190), 141 Ww. 234 st 
Proctor’s Fifty-Eighth St. (1,942), 154 B. 58th St. 
Proctor’s 86th St. (3,160), Lexington Ave. & 86th | ‘Bt. a 
Republic (901), Pa 'W. 42d St. ae 
Rialto (1,560), 201 W. 42d St. 1 Pee 
Ritz (945), 219 wy. 48th LG : 


B’w: 
Roos t 45th Bi, 4 7th Ave. 
Roxy (5, 920), 133 W. 50th : 
ae (1,118), 242 W. ae St. 
H, Harris (1, 051), 228 V W. 42d St. 


Selwyn (1,067), 229 W. 42d St. 
Sheridan (2,513), 2 7th Ave. 
95), 221 W. 44th St. 


44), 586 7th Ave. 


Strand (2,989), Ww 

Symphony (1 in, on St. & B’ way. 
Thalia (1,571), 46 Bowery. : 
Times Square (1,057), 215 W. 42d St. 
Town Hall (1,476), 113 W. 43d St. 
Tuxedo fe ,716), 3946 Jerome Ave. 


2.304), 2: 
Waldorf (1,101 
Wallack (770) 356 W. 42d Bt. 
Warner's (1,286), 1662 B'wa’ 

Washington’ (1,432), 1803 aa Ave. 


Winter Garden (i "493 )» 

Yiddish Art (1,234) 

Ziegteld (1, 622), 95 
BROOKLYN. 

reed of ee (2,207), mn Lafayette Ave. 

fies a0! eee 

nm 
Hou 26 Smith St. 


1396 Broadway. 
Flatbush ab 


Entec @, 868 
Keeney’s (2, 1a 6 


Fulton St. 
f Flatbush Ext. & DeKalb Ave. 


and Hooper Sts. 
ve. 


is Jay St. 
; Fulton St. & Rockwell Pl. 
. N. of Fulton St. 


a 


agraph above. 
in ie sero ov umber 275, and cabarets, 160. 
The seating sapacity of the places of amuses “ 


 *. 


= PRINCIPAL CLUBS IN NEW “YORK CITY. ee Bas 
other figures, where given,. are rs ‘membership, ake 


foe, A. “(The date of organization is in parentheses; 


Advertising 1915), 23° Park Ave.; 2,250; Pres., 
Gilbert:T. Hodges; Sec., J. R. Bolton. 

Aldine. (1889), 200 Fifth’ Ave.; 600; Chmn., House 
Committee, John J. Hogan; Sec., Herbert G. 
Frankel. 

‘Alpha Deita Phi (1890), 136 W. 44th St.; 900; Pres., 
Walter C. Teagle; Sec., R. G. George. 

Amherst (1923), 273 Lexington Ave.; 1,000; Pres., 
‘Erederick P. Smith; Sec., F..E. Mygatt, Jr. 


" Arkwright (1893), 320. Broadway; 675; . Pres., 

_ Alfred J. Larwill; See., Dwight S. Williams. 
3 Army and Navy Club of America (1885), 30 W. 
» 44th! St.; 2,500; sg as Colonel Franklin Q. Brown; 

ete | Exec. Sec., Ca pt. V W. C. Tremaine, U. 8. A. 


‘Authors (1882), Ag W. 76th St.; 249; Ager James 
; Howard Bridge; Sec., Arthur H. Naso 
os Automobile Club of America (1899), 12 BE. 53d St.; 
7,000; Pres., Dave H. Morris; Sec., Elmer Thompson. 
3 Bankers (1915), Equitable Bldg., 120 Broadway; 
 \ * ~~ Pres,, Albert ie Wiggin: Sec., ‘Kitred C. Andrews. 
- Barnard. (1894), 221 W. 57th St.; 265; Pres., 
Frederick A. MaeChier: Sec., Miss Louise Tibbetts. 
: “anges Hall, Inc. (1928), 23 South William St.; 
=i 1,000; Pres., Gresham Ennis; Sec., Warner Pyne. 


a Brook (4903), 111 E. yore St/: 350; Pres., Perey R. 
’ e, 2d; Sec., F. S. All 

a. Brooklyn Engineers (1896), 117 Remsen St., 

r. 5 Epoewn +500; Pres., Louis G. Nieman; Sec., 


, Emil B 
Catcmer 4879), 12 Wi Pom St.; 450; Pres., Wm. A. 


‘a Greer; Sec., John B 
Camera (1884), 121 W. 68th au 225: Pres., J. H. 


ea McKinley , H. S. Grinlee 
Catholic usr), 120 Central Park South; 1,400; 
-Pres., Martin T. Manton; Sec., Arthur H. Gagnon. 


Century. ce (1847), 7 West 43d St.; 1,400; 


Sec D. 

a Chemists ss (ia0t), > BE. 41st St.; 1,502; Pres., T. B. 
Robert T. Baldwin. 

city 802), 55 W. 44th St.; es ,600;-Pres., Richard S. 

Childs; Sec., Wm. F. How: 

oe, ‘Athletic (1908), 50 W. 54th St.; 1,000; Pres., 

¢ R. Guggenheim; Sec., Carl W. Stern 

; Catone (1903), 564 Park Ave.; 2012: “pres., Mrs. 

uA Leas L. Cromwell; Sec., Mrs. Courtlandt RB. 


a Columbia University (1901), 4. W. 43d St.; 2,500; 
Pres., Knowlton Ben; Sec., Ward Melville. 
‘Corneil. (1889), 245 Madison Ave.; 2,000; Pres., 

James Clarke; See., Byron L. Swan. 


Se a eee a, 


iC 


P a" \s 


Crescent Athietic (1884), 129 Pierrepont St., 
coat lal Pres., James C. Cropsey; Sec., 
Dartmouth (1926), 24 BH. 38th St.; 1, 100; Pres., 
D. Basil O'Connor; Exec. Sec., Malcolm @. Rollins. 
Delta Kappa Epsilon (1844), 5 E. ae St.; abt. 
25,000; Field Sec., Clinton T. Lovat 
Engineers (1888), "32 W. 40th St.; *> 400; Pres., 
= * Paul G. Brown; Sec., Samuel W. Trawick. 
Ex pacers) pO rOn) 544 Cathedral Parkway; 526; 
ote Heye; See., Fitzhugh Green. 
Friars "1908" 110 W. 48th St.; 1,350; anets George 
M. Cohan: See., William D. "Weinberger 
‘Grolier (1884), 47 BE. 60th St.; Pres., Lucius Wilmer- 
ding, Sec. Frederick Coykendall. 
“Hamilton (1882), 146 Remsen St., Brooklyn; 450; 
Pres., George Hewlett; Sec., Dr. Clarence R. Hyde. 
Hardware (1892), 253 Broadway; a Pres., Charles 
H, Krueger; Sec., Harold S. Grah 
Berane | ls52), 4 4 E. aes St.; 850; - Pres., George 


themselves with club rooms or offices: Alpha Chi 
Rho, Alpha Tau Omega, Beta Theta Pi, Chi Phi, 
Chi Psi, Delta Chi, Delta Phi, Delta Tau Delta, 
Delta Upsilon, K 
Delta Theta, pit Kappa Psi, Phi 
Phi Sigma Kappa, Pi Kappa Alpha, Sigma Chi, 
u, Sigma Phi, Theta Chi, Theta Xi. 


Daigerfield. 
Knickerbocker 
W. Butler Duncan; Sec., R. ond. 
‘Lambs (1874), 130 'W. 44th St.; 1,700; Shepherd, 
Fritz Williams; Cor. Sec., C. J. Winninger. 
Lawyers ia y, 115 Broadway; 1,300; 
Alfred W. Kiddle; Sec., R. G. Babbage. 
Level (1920), nag te W. 73d 
Schmuck; Sec.-Man., ‘Albert R. Basserath. 
Lotos t1s70); 110 W. 57th St.; 1,582; 
Nicholas Murray Butler; Sec., James F. “aie 


L. Jones; Sece., Edwin A. Stillman. 


New York City Clubs. 


Isa: Le 
perrerd i ia 27 W. ath 8 St; 6. 067; ;Sec., William 


Tiieercternity “clubs, 22 E. 38th St.; in this build- 
ing these Greek Letter Clubs have established 


appa Alpha, ‘Beppe seme, bine 


Sigma : 
Jookey (1894), 250 Park Ave.; 50; Ass’t Sec., Algernon 
(1871), 807_ Fifth peek: 700; Pres., 

L. Red 


St.; 2,800; Pres., Peter 
Dr. 


Machinery (1907), 50 Church; 1,250; Pres., Henry 


ek en 


Manhattan (1865), Letpre ey Ave. & 26th St. 1,0 
Pres., Lyman A. Spalding: Se Albert T: : : 
Manhattan Single Tax (188 39). 226 W. Aen St. 4 
500; Pres., James R. Brown, Sec., Walter SC i 
Marquette (1912), Hotel Piasa: 1,000; Pres.,_ 
Ambrose O’Connell. : 
Masonic (1894), 71 W. 23d St.; a Pres., William 3 
Klingenstein; Sec., Henry J. Gru e 
Metropolis (1879), 105 Ww. sith. Sts 759; Breit 
Edmund Waterman; Sec., Milton J. 6 iorncvaaetee 2 
Metropolitan ne ‘Re 60th St.; 1,875.08 
Oliver G. Jenn 
Montauk (i889), i Eighth Aves Brooklyn, N ¥.3 
gee: Pres., William H. English; Sec., Arthur E. 


Beggs. . 
National Arts (1898), 14-16 Gramercy Park; hy 500 a | 
Pres., John G. Agar; Sec., John Clyde Oswald. — 
National Democratic (1832), 233 yMadison Ave.;. 
: oe Pres., George J. Atwell; Sec., Bugene ee 
Sullivan. : 
National Republican (1886), 54 W. 40th St.; 2,000; — 
Tyee: Richard W. Lawrence; sted ae, 


Aen 1917), 93 Park a5 ; 500; Pres., a ° 
Smith; Sec., William B. ‘Franklin; Dirt * fen 
Nelson Moore. 


Clifford Potter; , Thomas E. T 
New York iene (1868), 58 W. oth St.; 7,50 
Pres., Wm. Kennelly; Sec., Andrew J. Ke rwil. 
New York Yacht 844). "37 W. 44th St.; Com- 
modore, Vineent Astor; Sec., George A. Cormack. 
ee 4905), 161 W. 93d St.; 350; Sec., 8. 
KumMUra 
Pen and Brush (1892), 16 E. 10th St.; 300; Py 
Miss Ida M. Tarbell; Sec., kone Meta 1. An Anderso: 
Pennsylvania (1894), 35 E 
William MeClellan;’Sec., John il. - | 
Phi Gamma Delta (1886), 106 W. 56th St.; 1,00 ; | 
Pres., Herbert W. Schaefer; Sec., Walter Em 7% | 
Rees (1872), 2 ar Spee St.; Pres., Paul Block; , 


Players (1888), 16 Gramercy Park; 1,024 
Walter Hampden; Sec., Clayton Hamiilto: x 4 

Princeton (1899), Park Ave. & 39th St.: 3,790; | 
Pres., Arthur H. Scribner; Sec., Laurence G. Payson, 

Progress on is eds St.; 600; Pres., W: “4 
Hecht; Sec., Edwin S. Alto: 

Racquet and Tennis uis7s). "370 Park Ave.; 2,2 

Ford Huntington, Sec., Sherman Da 
Railroad » 26 Cortlandt St.; 


Charles A. Lindley; See., c 
Salmagundi (1871), 47 itn Ave.; 
Franklin De Haven; Corr. Sec., Henry L. Spa 
Soldiers and Sailors (1922), 283. Lexington: 
200 Commies eet alg Pres., Mrs 
Rogers; Sec., Miss Martha R. White. 
aechamoe (1903), 22 B. 38th St.; 800 
H. Ranger; See., George S. Holderness. 
Thote Delta Chi (i847), 30 W. 52d St. 


Henry W. Bull; A 
pais Verein (1850), 
i 


“Lexington Ave. & 85th St 
aoe Speaker, Bernard W. Weiler; £ oe 


tnioh (1836), 1 E. 51st St.; 1,500; Gen. 

~ Lae peony mee ioe , Charles arles K. Beekm: 
nion League ), 5t) ve 

Usee ea ws. id 39th St.; 1, ,800 
niversity ' Ww. th St.; . 

Uptown (1018), 1 17 tom mee ie bi 3 
ptown eae 
Towne; Sec., J. G. Li Pas Ereng Saar. 

Mi tele (1913), 104 W. pias ey 1,500; Man., Paul — 


West Side yee 270 W. 84th St.; 200; Pres. 
Charles P. Rogers; Sec., G. F. Macnaughton. 

Whitehall (191 o. ‘17 Battery Place: 850; Pr 
Harry T. Peters; Sec., od . Hadlock. 

Williams (1913), 24 
Marvin A. Chapman; See: 

Women's City (1915), 2 ; a Fore aye 2 ,500 

5 war reier; ec., 
Brandeis, Miss 


Women’s Town (1889), 4' 
Pres., Caroline aersnes Lex on ee ae 
WP Brea Catia RN ace 106 EB. 52d _ 
es., Caro! 
poe ne Florence ‘eager ee vi 
Yale (1897), 50 Vanderbilt Ave.; 5,800; Pres, 
Paulding; Sec., A. J. eeitien ¥ 


> 


' St. Chur 


_- §t.; Divine Inspiration (Spiritualist), 
2 bee Doyers: St.- Mid 
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LEADING CHURCHES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


MANHATTAN. 


Morningside Aves.; and St. Nicholas (Greek Orth- 
odox), located at 1 E. 97th St., near Fifth Ave. 

The leading houses of worship, by chief denom- 
inations, follow: 

Baptist—Calvary, W. 57th St., between Sixth 
and Seventh Aves.; Central, 92d St., and Amster- 
dam Ave.; Park Avenue Baptist Church, situated at 
Park Ave. and 64th St.; the First, W. 79th St., cor- 
mer Broadway: Judson Memorial, 55 Washington 
Sq., So.; Madison Ave. Church, cor. E. 3ist. St.; 


Metropolitan, W. 128th St. and 7th Ave., and 
Mount Morris, 5th Ave., near W. 127th St. 
Christian Science (Church of Christ, 


Scientist)—First, Central Park West and 96th 

St.; and the Second, 10 W. 68th St. 
Congregational — Tabernacle, Broadway and 

oo. St.; and Manhattan, Broadway and W. 76th 


Disciples of Christ—Central Church, W. 81st 
St., near Columbus Ave. 

Friends’ (Quakers)—Meeting Houses: (Hicks- 
ite), E. 15th St. and Rutherford Pl.; and (Orthodox), 
144 E. 20th St. 

Jewish—Temple Israel, W. 9ist St., near B’way: 
Congregation B'nai Jeshurun, 88th St. and West End 
Ave.; Snearith Israel, Central Park West and 70th 
St.; Temple Beth-El, 5th Ave. and 76th St.; Temple 
Emanu-EFl, 5th Ave. and 65th St.; Park Ave., at 
60 E. 87th St. 

Lutheran—Advent, Broadway and 93d _St.; 
Grace, 123 W. 7ist St.; Holy Trinity, Central Park 
West and 65th St.; and Immanuel, Lexington Ave. 
and E. 88th St. 

Methodist Episcopal—Calvary, 129th St. and 
7th Ave.; Church of Ail Nations, 9 2d Ave.; Grace, 
131 W. 104th St.; John St., 44 John St.; Madison 
Ave., at E. 60th St.; Metropolitan Temple, 58 7th 
Ave.; St. Andrews, 126 W. 76th St.; St. Paul's, 
West End Ave. and 86th St.; and Union, W. 48th 
St., near Broadway. 

Presbyterian—Brick, 5th Ave. and 37th St.; 
Broadway, at W. 114th St.; Central, Madison Ave. 
and 57th St.; Fifth Ave., at 55th St.; First, 5th 
Ave. and ilth St.; Fourth, West End Ave. and 
91st St.; Madison Ave., at 73d_St.; Park Ave., at 
BE. 85th St.; Rutgers, W. 73d St., near Broadway; 
Scotch, Central Park West and 96th St. 

Protestant Episcopai—<Ascension, 5th Ave. and 
Oth St.; Christ Church, 71st St. near Broadway: 
Epiphany, 259 Lexington Ave.; Grace, Broadway 
and 10th St.;-Holy Trinity, 316 BE. 88th St.; 
Incarnation, 205 Madison Ave. ;*‘Little Church Around 
the Corner” (Transfiguration), 5 E. 29th St.; St. An- 
drew’s, 127th St. near 5th Ave.; St. Bartholomew's, 
Park Ave. and 52d St.; St. George's, Stuyvesant Sq.; 
St: James’s, Madison Ave. and 71st S8t.; St. Luke's, 
Convent Ave. and 141st St.; St. Mark’s-im-the-Bou- 
Ave. and 10th St.; St. Pavl’s Chapel, 
way and Vesey St.; St. Thomas’s, 5th Ave. and 


B f 
- 53d St.; Trinity Church, Broadway and Wall St. 


Reformed Church in America—Marble (Col- 
legiate), 5th Ave. and 29th St.; St. Nicholas (Col- 
legiate), 5th Ave. and 48th St.; West End (Collegi- 


_ ate), West End Ave. and 77th S$ 


t. 
Roman Catholic—Ascension, 107th St., near 
Broadway; Holy Trinity, 205 W. 82d St.; Notre 


t. Ignatius Loyola’s, Park Ave. and E. 84th St.; 
St, Leo’s, 11 BE. 28th St.; St. Patrick’s, Mott and 
Prince Sts.; St. Paul the Apostie’s, Columbus Ave. 
and W. 60th St.; St. Peter's, 20 Barclay St. 

Seventh Day Adventist—First, 122 W. 76th St. 

Unitarian—All Souls’, 4th Ave. and 20th St.; 
and the Community Church, 61 E. 34th St. 

Universalist—(Fourth), Church of the Divine 
Paternity, Central Park West and 76th St. 

Hellenic Eastern Christian—Orthodox Church 
of the Holy Trinity on E. 72d St., near 3d Ave. 

Among other places of worship in Manhattan 
are: All Night Mission, 8 Bowery; Bowery Mission, 
927 Bowery; Broome St. Tabernacle, 395 Broome 

oot pe Wie ke (Deens.0 Rivington 

. 57th St. De Wi emorial, ving 
307 W. 57 Fag tga hor 
oa bot a 
th Ave. Mission, 290 8th Ave.; Go ‘aber- 
44th St. and 8th -Ave.; Labor Gemple; 2d 


idnight » Mission, 


Ave. and 14th St.; McAuley Cremorne Mission, 


434 W. 42nd St.; McAuley’s Water St.” Mission, 


316 Water St.; New Church (Swedenboreian 
St., mear Park Ave.; Pentecostal Nazarene, 210 W. 
14th St.; Progressive Spiritualists’ Church, 325 W. 
59th St.; Salvation. Army (see Index); Seamen's 
Christian Association, 399° West_St.; Seventh Day 
Christian, 151 W. 125th St.; Soctety of. Ethical 
Culture, 2 W. 64th St.; Temple of International 
econ a: i oe W. 63d St.;_ Theo- 
sophie. ociety, 25 W, 45t t.; Vedan 
34 W. 71st St.; Volunteers of America. oe 
The Church of the Strangers (Deems Memorial) 
is to stay where it is, but the old building gives’ way 


to a skyscraper. 
BROOKLYN. hs 


Baptist—Temple, 3d Ave. and Schermerhérn St.: 
Emmanuel, Lafayette Ave. and. St. James. Pl; 
Hanson Place, at So. Portland Ave.; Sixth: «Ave., 
at Lincoln Pl.; Washington Ave., at Gates Ave.: 
First, New York Ave. and Dean St. 

Christian Scientist—First, New York Ave. and 
“3 St. : 

ongregational—Central, Hancock St. n 

Franklin Ave.; Clinton Ave., at Lafayette ayot 
Flatbush, Dorchester Rd. and E. 18th St.; Pilgrims, 
Henry and Remsen Sts.; Plymouth, Orange 8t., 
near Hicks St.; South. President and Court Sts.; 
St. Paul’s, New York Ave. and Sterling Pl.; Tomp- 
kins Ave., at McDonough St. 

Disciples of Christ—Flatbush, Dorchester and 


Marlborough Roads. 
Friends—(Hicksite), 110 Schermerhorn §8t.; 
(Orthodox), Lafayette and Washington Aves. 

Jewish—Beth-El, 12th Ave. and 41st St.; Beth 
Judah, 904 Bedford Ave.; Beth Sholaum, 399 9th 
St.; Eighth Ave., at Garfield Pl.; Mt. Sinai, State 
and Hoyt Sts.; People's Temple, Bay P'kway and 
85th St.; Temple Israel, Bedford and Lafayette Aves. 

Lutheran—Emmanuel, 421 7th St.; Evangelical, 
Schermerhorn St., near Court St.; Good Shepherd, 
4th Ave. and 75th St.; Redeemer, Lenox Rd. and 
Flatbush Ave.; St. Luke’s, Washington Ave., near 
DeKalb Ave.; St. Peter's, Bedford Ave., near De- 
Kalb Ave.; Zion, Henry St., near Clark St. 

Methodist Episcopal—First, Henry and Clark 
Sts.; Grace, 7th Ave. and St. John’s Pl.; Hanson 
ane at a — ae fe Be ae at Dean 8t.; 
Simpson, Clermont an loughby Aves.; Summ 
field, Washington and Greene Aves. ca 
" Methodist—(Primitive), Park Pl, near Nostrand 

ve. 

Moravian—Jay St., near Myrtie Ave. 

Presbyterian—Bedford, Dean St. and Nostrand 
Ave.; Central, Marcy and Jefferson Aves.; First, 
Henry St., near Clark St.; Lafayette Ave., at So, 
Oxford St.; Memorial, 7th Ave. and . John’s 
PL; Spencer Memorial, Clinton and Remsen Sts.; 
Throop Ave., at Macon St.; Westminster, Clinton 
St. and Ist Pl. 

Protestant Episcopal—Christ, Clinton and 
Harrison Sts.; Grace, Hicks St. and Grace Court; 
Holy Trinity, Clinton and Montague Sts.; Messiah, 
Greene and Clermont Aves.; Redeemer, Pacific 
St. and 4th Ave.; St. Ann’s, Clinton and Living- 
ston Sts.; St. Bartholomew's, Pacific. 8t., near 
Bedford Ave.; St. James‘’s, Lafayette Ave. and St. 
James Pl.; St. John’s, 7th Ave. and St. John’s PL; 
St. Luke’s Clinton Ave., near Fulton St,; St. Paul’s, 
Clinton and Carroll Sts. 

Reformed Church in America—Bethany 
Clermont Ave., near Willoughby Ave.; 
Williamsburgh, Bedford Ave. * 
First, Flatbush and Church Aves.; Heights, Pierre- 
pont St., near Henry St.; Old First, 7th Ave. and 
Carroll St. 

Roman Catholic—Holy Name of Jesus, Pros- 
pect Ave. and Prospect Park West; Our Lady of 
Lourdes, De Sales Pl., near Broadway; Our Lady 
of Mercy, Schermerhorn St., near Bond St.; Queen 
of All Saints, Lafayette and Vanderbilt Aves., St. 
Agnes’s, Hoyt and Sackett Sts.; St. Augustine’s: 
6th Ave. and Sterling Pl; St. Charles Borromeo, 
Sidney Pl. and Livingston St.; St. Francis Xavier's, 
6th Ave. and Carroll Si.; St. James Pro-Cathedral, 
Jay and Chapel Sts., St. John the Baptist’s, 
Willoughby Ave., near Lewis Ave.; Sts. Peter and 
Paul, Wythe Ave., near So. 2d St.; St. Saviour’s, 
6th St. and 8th Ave. 

Swedenborgian—Church of the New Jerusalem, 
Monroe Pl. and Clark St. 

Unitarian—Saviour, Pierrepont St. and Monroe 
Pl.; Second, Clinton and Congress Sts, 

Universalist—All Souls’, Ditmas and Ocean 


Aves. 
Miscellaneous—Brooklyn Spiritualist Soc., ieee 
te. 


: 


~ 
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CATHEDRAL OF ST. 


The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine in 
the City and Diocese of New York (its legal title)’ 
was Incorporated in 1873 and its cornerstone was 
‘Jaid in 1892. The generous contribution of funds 
from the church and general public in 1925 and the 
resumption of construction on a large scale promises 

_ 4ts completion within ten years. 

In the spring of 1925 a public ‘appeal for the 
$15,000,000 needed brought more than $10,000,000 
in cash and pledges, the Rt. Rev. William T. 
Manning, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese, announced. 

The foundation stone of the nave, whieh will cost 
$5900, 000 and will, be finished in 1029, was laid 
with -formal. ceremonies.on Noy. 9, 1925. The 
baptistry, which is the gift of the Stuyvesant 
family, descendants of old Peter Stuyvesant, was 

completed in the autumn of 1925. Work on the 
North Transcript was begun in 1928. For it the 
Women's Committee had raised $750,00@ of the 
$1,000,000 which, it is estimated, it will cost. 


Before the commencement of the nave, west 
front and baptistry, the Cathedral and auxiliary 
_ buildings represented an outlay of more than $5,000,- 


The grounds cost $884,315; the foundation, 


$319,989; nave foundation, $375,973; choir and 
-erossing, $2,201,859; chapels $1,250,000; choir 
- gchool, $166,000, and deanery, $113,402. 

--- When finished, it will seat 10,000, with accommo- 
_ dations for several thousand more standing. Its 
7 dimensions are thus expressed in figures: 

, Of Area (square feet) 109,082 


ae 


‘ 


x 
+! 


e 


ee, ee ee reer 


_ Of Length: 


‘AVE... sc 
_. Crossing 

Choir... : 

- $t. Saviour’s 
Total Length... .sceectegsvccteescones GOL 

_ Of Width: 
West Front (including buttresses)........... 220 
Nave and Aisles (exterior) ......+eeeeeeeees 132 
eiransepts. (Exterior)... ss esecerbeevescenias 315 
Y Nave (interior) ......ccccesecccoreserseess 56 
Sew AMsles (GACh). oo. carr cccescrccvcsovccerere: OF 
CLOSSINE. cc sere eee r eee eceeerereraseenre 100 
kn OH OIP 5:5 Pera an aie Waive eeiaee vie Ovianemsies ROO 
AMDUIALOTY.....ccceccvcccececerererseer, 20 

Of Height: 

Western TOWETS. ..ccccceccecevecssesesecs 265 
Ridge of Nave Roof. .....seccsceseeeseeess LTS 
Nave Vaults (above floor)....seeeeeeeeerers 130 
- Choir eS SS OTe er eet 127 
* Crossing * oe oli’ ejs.a)'a0cyie, wlnievecbiecehave Si 200 
@entral Tower “ vecsesnccicvevendes 400 
The charter was granted in 1873 by the Legis- 
lature. Acting upon it, the second Bishop Potter 


had secured sufficient funds between 1886 and 
Oct. 31, 1891, to purchase from the Leake and Watts 
Orphan Asylum the land between Amsterdam 


_' Avenue and Morningside Park and_ between 110th 


and 113th Streets, which is now the Close. The 


* igcouncs comprise 11% acres and cost $850,000. 


esides the Cathedral proper other kph. & costing 
about $1,000,000 have been erected on the Close. 

_ These include the Bishop's House, the Deanery, the 
Choir School, the Synod House, about $350,000, 
and St. Faith’s House. 


The architects of the Cathedral have been George 
L. Heins and C. Grant La Farge from July, 1891, 


A 
COMPARATIVE DIMENSIONS OF CATHEDRALS. | Sq. 
— 


St. Peter’s, Rome 
Seville, Spain. 
St. John the D 


mone Fongland : oi. ce ec 
St. Paul’s, London......, abo eeee eesyecgaue € 
66. Patrick's, New York. foi. ccc vee e evokes 
Winchester, England 


New York City—Cathedral of St. John the 


rea 
Feet. 


nee La ane Ae Pix Se ot 

4 sbury, Fngland..:...... ewe eees Seve wee 

Westminster Abbey, London. . 0.122 22122.0) 46000 
Bly, Bvgland;......6......... bie inc nih eee PRO TLOOG 
PRIMOGI, MONBIONG fore re Bete ce ack Meee 44'400 
Canterbury, Bngland..........0.0.00.0) 02. 36,494 


Divi 


i 


JOHN THE DIVINE. 


until Mr. Heins’s death in Septemb 
La Farge from that latter date until the completion — 
of the Choir in April, 1911, and Cram & Ferguson — 
from then on to the present time. Besides thes 
in the Chapels of Tongues, as the seven chapels — 
are known although some of these aré as commodious, 
as many individual churches, are the works of : 
Heins and La Farge (in two), Henry Vaughan (in 
three), Cram & Ferguson (in one), and Carrere & 
Hastings. (in one). ek 
The prevailing style of the architecture chosen ~ 
is French Gothic. The loftiest features of th 


eo ae 
west front are the two towers which will rise to 
a height of 265 feet and the great central tower | 
above the crossing of the nave and transepts. — 
The latter will consist, when completed, of a square — 
lantern carried up from a square crossing in two ~ 
stages the second being 60 feet square and giving — 
an interlor height of 235 feet from the pavement z 
to the tower vaulting. , a 
The material is Peekskill golden granite, faced 
inside with buff Indiana limestone. oe ra “s 
Besides the architectural features, present and 
planned, there are already many works of art and 
earvings installed within the building. The Potter — 
Memorial Pulpit is one of these. This is made in — 
Knoxville marble, designed by Henry Vaughan, 
executed by John Evans & Co. of Boston, and cost = 
$30,000. The Eagle Lectern of broize was the gift — 
of Mrs. James Herman Aldrich. es 
The choir stalls, rising in four tiers on either side 
of the Choir proper, are of carved American oak, 
The canopies are copied from those in the Chapel 
of Henry VIII, in Westminster Abbey used as the  — 
Chapel of the Knights of the Garter. The finials ofthe 
stalls are figures, twelve great musicians and com- - 
posers of church music. The high altar is white Ver- 4 
mont marble. The statue of Our Lord, the central 
carving in the reredos, is 7 feet high, and those of — 
Moses and St. John the Baptist are 6 feet 5 inches © 
high. The great rectangular panel in the lower part 
of the reredos is filled with a rare Spanish embroidery — m: 
of arabesque design, 200 years old. 2 ae 
The eight great columns in a semicircle around ~ 
the sanctuary are among the marvels of the 
Cathedral. They are approached in size only 
St. Isaac's Cathedral in Leningrad. The shafts 
light gray granite from Bear Island, near Vi 
Haven, in Maine, were quarried as monoliths ant 
turned on a special lathe which itself, speciall 
built, cost $50,000. After many attempts it was 
found the weight in the centre was too great f a 
any stone to withstand and- the contractor obtain 
permission to make the shafts in two. pieces. The — 
lower stone in each is 38 feet high and weighs 90 
tons. The upper stone is 17 feet high and weighs 
40 tons, the total height between base and capital | 
being 55 feet and the weight 130 tons. Each column ~ 
cost $25,000, exclusive of the cost of erection, = 
The organ, seen in the upper arches on eithe 
side of the Choir, contains 7,000 pipes and a ¢ 
connected by electric wires with the console _ t 
in the gallery on the south choir screen. pedals i 
od? 
+. 


| 


> 
f. 


has four manuals and two octaves of ped 
speaking stops, 31 couplers and 33 pistons. 
built by E. M. Skinner Company of Boston and w 

the gift of former Vice President Levi P. Morton 
and Mrs. Morton. i) 
Perhaps the most sentimental interest centres about 

the Barberini tapestries. These were woven the sy 
first half of the 17th century on the papal looms 
founded by Cardinal Barberini, under the patronage _ 
of his uncle, Pope Urban VIII. They were presented 

to the Cathedral by Mrs. Elizabeth U. Coles. The — 
price said to be paid for the twelve was $45,000. 


Height 
Exterior. 


Height 


Length 
Interior. i 


Exterior. 
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Actors’ Fund Home (Englewood, N. J.), office, 701 
Seventh Ave. 

American Female Guardian Society and Home for 
‘the Friendless. 936 Woodycrest Ave. 
Arthur Home for Blind Babies, Summit, N. J. 

Office, 96 Fifth Ave., N.Y. . 
Association for the ef of Respectable, Aged and 
Indigent Females, Amsterdam Ave. —_ 104th St. 
Baptist Home for the Aged, 116 E. 68th S' 
Beth Abraham Home for Incurables, ei2 Allerton 


Ave 

Cathoilc Guardian Soc., 130 W. 37th St. 

Cons Home Bureau. for Dependent Children, 

477 Madison Ave. 

Catholic Centre for’ Blind, 221 E. 79th S 

Catholic Institute for the Blind, 22ist St. Sand East- 
chester Road. 

Catholic Protectory, Westchester, N. Y. City office 
and reception house, .415 Broome St. 

Children’s Aid Society, Headquarters, 105 E. 22d St. 

City Home for the Aged and Infirm, Welfare ne. 

pre ae de Hirsch Home for Working Girls, 225 E 

Colored “0 “Orphan Asylum, Palisade Ave. and W. 

Histaenters of Jacob, 167th St., and Taller Ave. 

Dominican Convent of Our Lady of the Rosary, 
329 E. 63rd St. 

Dominican Home for Working Girls, 207 E. 71st St. 

2 Sa ag Sisters’ Home for Working Girls, 207 

Pare © Creche (Englewood, N. J.), office 38 

eecker 

Edwin Gould Foundation for Children, 598 Madison 
Ave. 

Elizabeth Home for Girls, 307 E. 12th St. 

Five Points House of Industry, office 454 W. 23d St. 

Florence Crittenden Home, 427 W. 2Ist St. 

Freedman (Andrew) Home, 1126 Walton Ave. 

Free Home for ane Girls, 318 Mosholu Parkway. 

Half-Orphan Asylum, Manhattan Ave. and 104th St. 

ae hters of Israel, 1255 5th Ave. 

American Institute, 908 Eagle Ave. 

Goce Chapel Home for Aged, 414 E. 14th St. 

Hebrew Home for Infants, University Ave. and 
Kingsbridge Road. 

Hebrew. Orphan Asylum, Amsterdam se and 138th 
St.; Friendly Home, 545 W. 159th 

Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Kia Society, 
425 Lafayette St. 

Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society Orphan 

Sp orapors N. Y. City office, 470 W. 


th 
Heckscher *oundation for Children, 1 E. 104th St. 
Home for Aged and Infirm Hebrews, 121 W. 105th St. 
Home for Incurables, Third Ave. and 182d St. 
Old Men aah Aged Couples, Amsterdam 


10th 
Home of Old Israel aged) 204 Henry St. . 
see Fem Verbank, office, 209 E. 42d St., N. Y. 
Hopper, Isaac T., Home, 110 Second Ave 
House of the Good Shepherd, 90th St. *and East 


River. 
House > of the the Holy Comforter, 196th St. and Grand 


Conco 
House of the Holy Family, Schurz Ave. 
Howard eter and Home for Little Wanderers, 
225 E. 11th St. 
Care for the Improved ane of Deaf 
Mutes, Lexington Ave., and 67th Si 


ASYLUMS AND HOMES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Institution of Merey, Madison Ave. and 81st St. 

Isabella Home, Amsterdam Ave. and 190th St. 

Israel. Orphan Asylum, 274 Second St, ; 

Jeanne d'Arc Home. for French Girls, 251 W. 24th St. 

Letchworth Village, Thiells, N. Y., office, 7 Wall St. 

Little Sisters of the Poor, 145 W. 106th St.; 213 B, 
70th St.; 183d St. and Belmont Ave. 

Manhattan State Hospital (Insane), Ward’s Island. 

Methodist ee Church Home, Amsterdam 
Ave. and 92d St. 

Millbank Memorial Home, 11 W. 10th S' at 

Municipal Lodging House, 432 BE. 25th 

Newaborm qpodelng House (Brace Memorial), 224 

New York Institute for the Education of the Bling, 
Pelham P’kway and Williamsbridge Rd. 

New York Institute for the Instruction of the! Deat 


and Dumb. Ft. Washington Ave. and W. 163d St. 


Qld Ladies’ Home, Amsterdam Ave. and 104th St. 

Old Peoples Home of Eastern Missionary Assoc., 
2860 Lafayette Ave. 

Orphans’ Home and Asylum of the P. E. Church, 

> na ltt for, ree th St. 
eal y ome_ for ed and Indigent Women, 
2064 Boston Road atts 

Powell (A. Clayton) Home for Aged (Colored), St 
Nicholas Ave. 

Presbyterian Home for Aged Women, 49 EF. 73d St. 

Protestant Unity League Waiting Home (Aged) 
1074 Washington Ave. 

Sacred Heart Orphan Asylum, Ft. Washington Ave. 
and 190th St. 

Sailors Snug Harbor, New Brighton, Staten Island. 

St. Barnabas House, 304 Mulberry St. 

St. Benedicts Home for Destitute Colored Children, 
Rye. Office, 381 Lafayette St., 

St. Francis’s Home for the Aged, 609 5 5th St. 

St. Joseph’s Home for the Aged, 209 W. 15th Si 

St. Joseph's Home for Destitute Children (Peekskill, 
N._Y.), House of Reception, 12 W. 129th St. 

ig i Joseph's Institute for Deaf Mutes, "Throge's 


kK. 
St. Luke’s Home for Aged Women, 2419 Broadway. 
oe oe for Industriou’ Working Boys, 
room 
St. Philips Parish Home (Aged Women) 211 W. 133rd 


Sarration Army, National Headquarters, 120 W. 
14th §St.; Industrial Homes tor Men, 533° W. 
48th St. and 229 E. 120th Rescue Home 
for Fallen Women, 318 E. i5tin St.; Hotel for 


Men (Memorial Hotel), es 5 eee Shelter for 


Homeless Women, 243 B 
Samaritan Home for Aged, 414 W W. 22nd St. 


Sea View Farms, C astleton Corners, Staten Island. ° 


Sevilla Home for Children, Lafayette Ave. and 
Manida St., Hunts Point. 

Sheltering Arms, Amsterdam Ave. and 129th St. 

Society tor geal éntion Cruelty to Children, 5th Ave. 
and 105th 

Travelers’ Aid Society, 144 E, 44th St.; guest house, 
149 E. 43rd St. 

ios Chapel Home (Aged Women) 1666—Bussing 


Tabereulosts Preventorium for pees Farming- 
dale, ; (office), 116 W. 39th 

United Oda: Fellows Home and per as, 1072 
Havemeyer Ave. 

Washington Square Home for Friendless Girls, 9 
W. 8th St. 

Webb's Institute and oe for Shipbuilders, 
Sedgwick Ave. and 188th S 


HOMES FOR. THE AGED—BROOKLYN AND QUREN 


Baptist Home of Brooklyn, Greene and Throop Aves. 
Bethel | Selah’ ME ch ome (Ossining). Offices 
Roa: Hebrew" Home and Hospital, Howard and 
mieniyn ey for Colored People, 1095 St. John’s 


Brooklyn Home for Men and Couples, 745 Classon 


Brooklyn M. E. Church Home, Park Place and 
Ave 


N. Y. 
Brooklyn Presbyterian Home, Office 32 Court St. 
chop tome for Aged and Infirm, Park and Chopin 


, Jamaica, 
churel Charity Foundation Home, 452 Herkimer St. 


Ss. 

Congregational Home, ps Linden Ave. 
Danish Home, 1055 4ist S 

German Ey: angelical Aid ay Home, Bushwick Ave. 
and Chauncey St. 

Graham Home (Women), 320 Washington Ave. 

Greenpoint Home, Oak and Guernsey Sts. 

Little Sisters of the Poor, 8th Ave., and 16th St.* and 
at Bushwick and DeKalb Aves 

Long Island pe Fellows Home, Jamaica, 
60 Clinton St. 

Mayien-Heim of Brooklyn, 870 Ocean Parkway, at 
Elmwood Road. 

Menorah Home, 871 Bushwick Ave. 

Norwegian Christian pera 1250 67th St. 

Swedish Augustana Home, 1680 60th St. 

Wartburg Lutheran Home, 2598 Fulton St. 


HOMES FOR THE AGED, OUT OF TOWN. 


Eventide, Salvation Army (Tappan). Office, 122 W. | 


German, Masonic (Tappan, N. Y.). Office, 220 E. 


dgpendent ndent Order, ee a B'rith (Yonkers), office, 
roadwa: Levy. 
Lit House of Divine i tovidence (White Plains),. 


Ma ee A Howard ae (Tarrytown), ( Office, 477) 


ve., Miss Mabel M 


Mary — Heins Memorial (Mt. Vernon), Office at the 


Hom 
Miriam. “Osborn Memorial Home (Rye), office, 55 
bebo cial | Mi. A omnen ), office at the Home. 
bury Mem ernon), 0: 
Soctety gt St. Jobniand (Kings Park), office, 49 W. 


20th Si 
Swiss Home (Mt. Kisco) office, 35 W. 67th St. 
Prsed ome 0 for ‘Aged Hebrews (apes OO ome 
office, 299 Broadway, Julius Kuschner. 


Office, © 


oe 
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é PASTAS IN MANHATTAN, BRO 


Army, U. S$. Institution for care of insane and dis- 
abled soldiers, Jeingsbridge Rae and pede wick 


“Babies? (ee Medical Center). "a 
Beekman St.; Beekman and Water Sts. 
Bellevue, Hirst; Avesand E. 26th St. 

Beth David, 1824 Lexington Ave 

'~ Beth. Tsrael, Livingston P1., cri ‘16th and 17th Sts. 
pPipanunedte.| for ~~ Insane, White Plains, N. Y., 
Office, 8 W. 16th 

Booth Memorial, 314 Sn, 15th St. 

Broad Street, 129 Broad St. 

Bronx Eye and ar Infirmary, 459 E. 141st St. 

Bronx, 1385 Rulton, Ave. 


{ 


Bronx. Maternity, 166th St. and Grand Concourse. 
: Central a a Neurological, Welfare. Island. 
. ted “sip State (Insane), Central Islip, L. 1; 


eases 5 5th Ave- 

City, Weltare island. 

Columbus, 226 EB: 20th St.; extension at Edgecombe 
Ave. and 163d St. 

Community, St. Nicholas Pl. and 150th St. 

Fifth Ave., at 105th St. 


- Harlem Bye, Ear and Throat Infirmary, 2099 


New York City —Honpitals. 


.F 


NX “AND ‘RICHMONI ) 
the Centre which formally opened, in 1028.8 
_ the Presbyterian Hospital; the , Coll 

' sicians and Surgeo: of Cel ; 
the Sloans. Oe ‘or Women; ‘the Binds 
State Psychiatric Institute .and Hospital; 
Babies Hospitat: the Squire Urological © Cli Cu 
ee ae teed School of Nursing; the” 


Memorial (cancer), Central Park West and 106th St. 

Metropolitan, Blackwell’s (Welfare) Island. 

Midtown, 229 E. 57th St. rel 

Mi‘nturn, foot E. 16th St. a Aa 

Misericordia, 531 E. 86th St. 

Montefiore Home and Hospital for Chronic Diseases, _ 
Gun Hill Road near Jerome Ave. * 

Mount Sinai, Fifth Ave. and 100th St. 

Neurological’ Institute (see Medical Cen). 

New York Eye and Ear Infirmary, Second Ave. ane 
13th St. 


1-958, 


“" 
_ 


—< 


Floating, St. John’s Guild; office, 52 b pores Ave. | New York Foundling, 175 E. 68th St. be? 
te aan Eastern Boulevard ond E, 63d St Birk eae New York, 8 W. 16th St. 
ordham, Crotona Ave. and Southern Bouley . pee Je 
eat 450. Ww. 34th St. (The new hospital is at 324 N. oo Infirmary, Women and Children, 321 E. 15th | 
Gouverneur, Gouverneur Slip and Front St. eee ok Nursery and Child’s, ae Ave. and | 


Lexington Ave. 
Harlem, Lenox Ave. and 136th St. 
sos Knapp Memorial Eye, Tenth Ave. and 57th 


t 
House of Rest for Consumptives, Inwood. 
_ Hospital for Deformities and Joint Diseases, 1919 
Madison Ave. 
- Hospital for. Incurables, City Home for Aged and 
__ Infirm. Welfare Island. 
_ Hospital for Ruptured and Crippled, 321 E. 42d St. 
ey (cancer), Featherbed Lane and 


. Public Health 


Macomb’s Road. 
Hudson Street, 67 Hudson St. (U. 
‘Service Hospital, No. 70). 
Italian, 83d St. and East River. 
Jewish Maternity, 270 East Broadway. 
Jewish Memorial, Dyckman St. and River Road. 
_ Kings Park State, office, 175 Fifth Ave. 
_ Knickerbocker, 70 Convent Ave. 
_ Lebanon, Westchester and Cauldwell Av = 
_ Lenox Hill, Lexington and Park Aves., 


77th Sts. . 

‘Lincoln, E. 141st and Concord Ave. 
Lutheran, Convent Ave. and 144th St. 
‘Man -in, Second Ave., 17th and 18th Sts. 

attan Eye and Ear, 210 E. or St. 
‘Manhattan Maternity, 329 B. 60th S 
- | Manhattan § State (Insane), Ward's ana office, 175 
* Marine (U. §.), Stapleton, S. T. 
nee ical Center—Extends between Riverside Drive 
" Broadway, from 165th St. to 168th St. The 
mesh oiatte covers 22 acres. The twelve units composing 


| 


- 76th and | 


HOSPITALS IN BROOKLYN 
Bethany Deaconesses’, St. Nicholas Ave. and 
Bleecker St. 


M ti Street, 113 Bradford St. 
- Brooklyn Eye and Ear, 94 Livingston St. 
Brooklyn, Raymond St. and De Kalb Ave. 
— Brooklyn’ qrsery and Infants’, 396 Herkimer St. 
’ oer and E. N. Y., Rockaway Parkw. and 


Bushwick, Howard and Putnam Aves. 
Caledonian, 53 Woodruff Ave. 

Coney Island, Ocean P’kw’y, near Ave. Z. 
Cumberland, Auburn Pl. and No. Portland Ave. 
Flushing, Parsons and Forest Aves., Flushing. 
Greenpoint, Kingsland aes and Bullion St. 

Harbor, Cropsey and 23d Aves. 

Holy Family, 155 Dean St. 

House of St. Giles the Cripple, Brooklyn Ave. and 
. President St. 

Jamaica, Van Wyck Ave., Richmond Hill. 

Jewish, Classon and St. Mark’s Aves. 

Kingston Ave. (contagious diseases), Fenimore St. 

_ Kings County, Clarkson Ave., near ‘Albany Ave. 

Long Island College, Henry and Amity Sts. 


~. 


NEW YORK CITY BRIGHTEST 


/ New York City is ablaze after dark with 20,880 
takes 15 signs between ,the Battery and 135th’ St, 
t takes 1, 509, 918 lamps to make these signs glow. 

‘There are 3, "310 restaurant signs, leading all others. 
Barber shops are second with 2,260 signs,. which 
include the familiar, revolting illuminated poles. 

Theatres are eighth on the list with 875. Between 


= 
= 


New York Ophthalmic, 201 E. 23d st 

New York Orthopaedic, 429 E. 59th St. 

New York Polyclinic, 345 W. 50th St. 

New York Post-Graduate, Second Ave. and 20th St. ~ 

New York Skin and Cancer, Second Ave. and 19th St._ 

Pan-American, 163 E. 90th St. 

People’s, 203 Second Ave. 

Presby terian (see Medical Center). 

Psychiatrie (see Medical Center). 

Reconstruction, 100th St. and Central Park West. 

Richmond Memorial, Staten Island. 

Riverside, North Brother Island. 

Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research Hoaneaee 
Avenue A and 66th St. 

Roosevelt, Ninth Ave. and 59th St. 

. Andrew’s Convalescent, 237 B. 17th St. 

‘Ann's Maternity, 130 B. 69th St 

[E lizabeth of Hungary, 689 Fort Washington aye 

. Francis’s, Brook Ave. and BE, 1424 $ 2 

. Joseph's, Brook Ave. corner a td. acs 

 Luke’s, Amsterdam Ave. and 1 

. Mary's Free, for Children, 405 we Rath St. _- 

* Vincent's, Seventh Ave. and 12th St., also on _ 
Staten Island. 

Sea View, Castleton Corners, Staten Island. 

Seton, Spuyten Duyvil Parkway. 

Sloane, for Women (see Medical Center). 

Staten Island, Castleton Ave., Tompkinsville, S. I. 

Sydenham, 123d St. and Manhattan Ave 

Union, of the Bronx, Valentine Ave. atid igssth St. 

Vanderbilt Clinic (see Medical Center). 

Willard Parker and doth Be foot of E. 16th St. 

Woman's, 141 WW: 109th St. 


< 


- 


oe 


AND QUEENS BOROUGHS. 


Long Isl. State (insane) Clarkson St. and Albany Ay, 
Lutheran, East New York Ave. and Junius St. 
Mary Immaculate, 89th Ave. and 158rd St., Jamaica. 
Methodist Episcopal, Seventh Ave. and 7th St. 
Naval, Flushing Ave., foot Ryerson St. 
Neponsit Beach, Rockaway Beach. 

Norwegian, Fourth Ave. and 46th St. 

Peck, Carson C., Memorial, Crown St. &-alpany Ave.” 
Prospect Heights, Washington Ave. and St. John’s 
ace. 

Queensboro, Jamaica. 
Anthony's, Woodhaven. 


a 


Catherine’s, Bushwick Ave. near Ten Eyck St. 
John’s, Atlantic and Albany Aves 

John’s, L. I. City, 12th St. and Toko Ave. — 
Joseph’s, Broadway, Far Rockaway. 

Mary’s, St. Mark’s ‘Ave., near Rochester Ave, 
Peter’s, Henry, Congress and esee Sts. 
Samaritan, Fourth Ave. and 17th ’ 
Swedish, Rogers Ave. and Sterling Place. 

Trinity, 1835 East New York Ave. 

United Israel-Zion, 10th Ave. and 48th St. ‘ 
Wyckoff AS BS Shee eee care St. Nicholas Ave., Stanhope St. 


" BRIGHTEST PLACE IN W IN WORLD AT NIGHT. | 


them and the restaurants and barbers ai 
mobile salesrooms and garages, 1,125, i od 
tailors and Pigers, 1 060: dentists and doc 

drug’ stores, es 
tank 189; moe parlors, 73%. furs, 163: f 


loans, 133; churches, 116; ti hers 
subways, 51; undertakers, 50, iat bat sth 


New York City—Public Schools. 
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_ PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK CITY. 
' (Board of Education Headquarters, Park Ave. and 59th St.) 


as follows: Elementary and Junior High schools, 616; 
high schools, 38; training schools tor Sereweshy 3: 
vocational schools, 4; compulsory continuation 
schools, 15. 


Qf the elementary schools, 147 are in Manhattan, 
84 are in the Bronx, 211 in Brooklyn, 123 in Queens, 
42 in Richmond. (June 1926.) 


All high schools offering a four years’ general 
course prepare for college. 
candidate for college admission should be 


careful to select as elective the subjects required | 


by the particular eoflege which he expects to enter. 
Graduates of this course may earn the academic 
and State college entrance diplomas. 
They may also compete for the State scholar- 
ships and for the various scholarships offered by 
many of the leading colleges. 


HIGH AND TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


MANHATTAN. 


New York Training School for Teachers, Hugo 
(i Principal. W. 135th ‘St. and Convent 

ve. 

De Witt Clinton’ High School (boys), 10th Ave., 
68th and 59th Sts., Francis H. J. Paul, Principal, 

High School of Commerce (boys), 155 W. 65th 
St. Edward J. McNamara, Principal. 

George Washington High School (girls and boys): 
192d St. and Audubon Ave., Arthur A. Boylan, 
Principal 


Haaren High School (girls and boys), 120 W. 
46th St., R. W. Burnham, Principal. 


Julia Richman High School: (girls), Second: Aves: 
E. 67th and 68th Sts., Michael H. Lucey, Principal.” 


Wadleigh High School (girls), 215 W. 114th’St., © 


Stuart H. Rowe, Principal. 

Washington Irving High School (girls), 40 Irving 
Place, Edward C. Zabriskie. : 

Stuyvesant High Sehool (boys), 345 E, 15th St. 
Ernest R. von Nardroff. 

Textile High School (girls and boys), 60 W. 13th 8t.; 
William H. Dooley, Principal. : 

Seward Park Junior and Senior High School (girls 
and boys), 39 Hester St., Robert R. Brodie, Principal; 
three annexes. 


BRONX. 


Morris High School (girls and boys). 166th St. 
mear Third Ave., Elmer E. Bogart, Principal. 

Evander Childs High School (girls and _ boys), 
120 E. 184th St., Henry I. Norr, Principal. 

Theodore Roosevelt High School (girls and boys), 
E. Fordham Rd. and Washington Ave., William R. 
Hayward, Principal. 


Maxwell Training School for Teachers, Park 
Place, west of Nostrand Ave., Fred’k L. Holtz, 
Principal. 

Girls’ High School, Nostrand Ave.: Halsey and 
Macon Sts., William L. Felter, Principal. 

Girls Commercial High School, Classon Ave. and 
Union St., Mrs. Evelyn W. Auan, Principal. 

Boys’ High School, Marcy and Putnam Aves., 
Eugene A. Colligan, Principal. 

Manual Training High School (girls and_boys), 
Seventh Ave. and Fourth St., Horace M. Snyder, 
Principal. 

Erasmus Hall High School (girls and boys). 
Flatbush Ave. between Church and Snyder Avyes., 
J. Herbert Low, Principal. - 

Alexander Hamilton High School of Commerce 
(boys), Bergen St. and Albany Ave., Gilbert J. 
Raynor, Principal. ? 

Eastern District High School (girls and boys), 


Jamaica Training School for Teachers, Parsons 
and Gilman Aves., Maurice Rogalin, Principal; one 


annex. 
Bryant High School (girls and boys), Wilbur Ave. 
and Academy St., Long Island City, James P. Warren, 


Principal. 
Jamaica High School (girls and boys), 168th Street 


Is 
Drive, Charles H. Vesburgh, Principal. 


Principal. 


Ave. and St. 
Avent, Principal. 


MANHATTAN. 
Bast Side, Hester and Chrystie Sts. (P. S._7). 
West Side, 208 West 13th St., between 7th and 
8th Aves. 
Central Commercial, 725 Broadway (at Waverly 


Mira Building Trades, 215 E. 2ist St., between 


2d and 3d Aves. 
Central Printing Trades, 240 West 40th St. Has 


joyment bureau. 
on entral Needle Trades, 128 W. 3ist St. 
East Side, Hester and Chrystie Sts. Has employ- 


23 m, Girls’ (P. 8. 66), 415 E. 88th St. Has 
Ts bureau. : ot : ‘ q 
se re Tv * THE BRONX. 

‘Bronx, 157th St. and 3d Ave. 


James Monroe High School (girls and boys), 
172d St. and Boynton Ave., Henry E. Hein, Principal. 

DeWitt ClHnton High School, Mosholu Parkway 
between Gaynor and Sedgwick Avenues. 

Walton Junior and Senior High School (girls); 
141st St. and Brook Ave., Mary A. Conlon, Principal, 


BROOKLYN. 


Marey Ave and Rodney St. William T. Viyme; 
Principal. 

Bushwick High School (girls and boys), Ir 
Ave. and Madison St., Milo F. McDonald, Principal. 

Bay Ridge High School (girls), Fourth Ave. and 
67th St., Kate E. Turner, Principal. 

New Utrecht High School (girls an@ boys), 79th 
St. and 16th Ave., Harry A. Potter, cipal. 

Thomas Jefferson High School (girls and boys), 
Dumont and Pennsylvania Aves., Elias Lieberman, 
Principal. 

Brooklyn Technical High School (boys), Flatbush 
Ave. Extension and Concord S8t., Albert L. Colston, 
Principal. 

James Madison High School (girls and boys), 
Quenten Rd. and East 25th Street, A. Mortimer Clark, 
Principal. 

Franklin K. Lane Junior Senior High School (girls 
and boys), Evergreen Ave. and Eldert St., Charles 
E. Springmeyer, Principal. 


QUEENS. 


Far Rockaway High School (girls ‘and boys), 
Dinsmore and Nameoke Sts., Sanford J. Ellsworth, 
Principal. 

Richmond Hill High School (girls and boys); 
114th St. and 89th Ave., Matthew J. Dann, Principal, 

Flushing High School (girls and boys), Northern 
Blvd. and Union St., Arthur L. Janes, Principal. 

John Adams, Rockaway Blvd. and Peconic Ave., 
Woodhaven. 


RICHMOND. 
Curtis High Scheol (girls and boys), Hamiiton | Avenue, Nathan J. Lowe, Principal. 
Marks Place, New Brighton, John M. j 


Port Richmond High School, Innis St. and St. 


Joseph Ave., Port Richmond, William Halloran, 


Tottenville High School (girls and boys), Summit | Principal. 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 
(Secured 24,000 positions in a year; guided 50,000 toward their proper vocations; assisted 70,000 in 


their present positions and for future advancement. 
3 in the nearest continuation school.) \ 


Send the boys and girls you are interested 
BROOKLYN. 


ges New York, 2416 Atlantic Ave. Has employ- 


pureau. 
mer iamsburg, South 4th St., near Havemeyer St. 


Has employment bureau. 
QUEENS. 
Queens, Borden and Van Alst Aves., Long Island 


ity. Has employment bureau. 
aie, Tou St. and Jamaica Ave. Jamaica 


| we. 8. 49.) Has employment burean. 


i ~ RICHMOND. A ON 
Sta Jsland, Housman Ave., and L a1 
‘| Eim Park. Has employment bureat. i 
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VOCATIONAL | SCHOOLS. ; ee | 
Florence M. “Marsh all ip 
Manhattan—(Boys). 138 Street, west of 5th] Street. penal a sn So 


Pickett, Princi Bronx—(Girls), Colleg: 

Muay yaar (Bovs), 237 BE "Hasb 37th Street. ‘Maud McCann, Principal. ~ Lo 

Charles Wiskcpen: cur ‘Brooklyn— (Boys), Jay and Nassau Raise 
Manhattan’ Tr: School, (Girls); 127 East 22nd Jaee ae ‘Allen, Principal. =; caus 4 


‘ EDUCATION STATISTICS, NEW YORK CIrTry. 
“ ‘(Compiled py the local school authorities. Figures relate to day schools only.) 


: Avg. At- ‘Teachers’ Cost of Bond Expen-|Teachers, 
‘ScHoot YEAR. |tendance.|Schools. Salaries. Supplies. ditures. Ex. Sub: 


42 8030.08 89 02. Hee 75] 3 Poo O94 45 96.18 - 
; ae etese 358,897 ” Dye - 4,727. 7 ’ . a : 
18901900 "| prttrtl 378211). 448 | 10,583,133.64 891'199:63| 5,277,596.33 214, 383.5: | 
i BeOS aS 2 F . Gas tsk 
“397.928 517 | 12,587,011.56) 1,012,433.48| 5,324,872.08 263, 805.27 
100-190 - 13/395.882.38| 900,417.24 27069 
1902-1903. 9: 14,351,802.94| 1,073,413.63 
1903-1904. - : 14/885,891-42| 1/254/901.40 
1904-1905. 2.2... 487,005 15.574,005.00| 1,147,722.63] 10,546,333.26 
By <i 16,870,891.47 1,291,400.90 12,898,256.51 
= ee i 17,582,067.32| 1,355,985.55 : 64 ae 
1907-1908... --- 18,596,874.70 “45 ‘ 6 489 " 
ph FO08-19095 2 2 19,713, 148.0 | 
1909-1910... 586,673| 5: 20,604,324. 38 
is 603,455 21,375,522.95 888.82 448, : 80, = 
1910-19) 627,150] 527 ; “08 
634,515| 530 
666,345| 537 5 
702,856] 549 | -29'833,323.11 


30,534,644.95 


+ 


NwnNwr 


40,812.256.72 
-1920-1921....... 779,031} 556 60,209,528.82 


921-1922 ee 813,560) 570 | 
i 1923.....++ 853,490} 582 | 
 -1923-1924,...... 870,315) 611 “48 d | 
3 abet mila pag «ie © 890,939} 632 83, 007; 1435.36 h 30, 187 
1925-1926. tereeee] 909,529) 662 86,253,032.63| 3,512,639.02/24,485,378.74 31,125. sf 
1926-1927.......|. 925,643] 666 89'730,689.97| 3,682.865.04)18, 134,732.61 31,825] 2,037 aw 
Sf «3 1927-1928 .....-. 939,591] 676 99,403,047 -3,828,315 19,695,870 32,655 2 J 
——— 


The total register of all day schools on September | in the junior high schools, 27,024 in high schools — 
30, 1928 was er Vi on gre oe ee ss sue a total of 64,475. ~ 
Re clemenieey sence. pean a OR enue Women teachers cannot be dismissed from the G 
h h he a 
‘152,791 Jn the high schools, 5,503 in the training | public schools of New York City because they marry. 
4.995 in the vocational schools. The first free public school in Brooklyn was open 
“rhe number of pupils on short time in See July 4, 1661, with Carl Debevoise as teacher. It 


et: 
* 1928 were 36, 032 in the elementary schools, 1,419 | on the south side of Fulton St., near Hoyt St. a 


a 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN OTHER BIG CITIES. 

(Data, by United States Bureau of Education, Cover 1925-'26 Attendance Mend’ 
Avera 7 

cigirhans i Schools. pie Receipts. Expend- Teachers’ 

ance. Male. |Female itures, Salaries. 


Dollars. Dollars. Dotiars. | 
909,561] 1,118 3,606] 24,494) 185, Pe 146,174,743) 77 


ak City 


0. 415/703] "791 1/305] 10,620] 69;165,792| 62,501,053 
Philadelphia 231,126} 486 1,039] 5,943 ae 547,821) 32,093,115) 
Detroit. 6 776 2 . 

Saga 
Boston...... 19/472'805| 18,026,757 
Baltimore.........-- 12,352,884] 12,383,904) 


Los tn eet rebeeeees 64,493,542) 41,096,235 
Pittsburgh. . on 22,973,556 
Buffalo... ...eeeeees 21243'530 
Ban Prancisco......+ 17,262,747 

_ Milwaukee.......... 16,184'823 
Washington......... 12,533,952 
Nowark. .......0. oe 7,114 


9, 
Cincinnatl........+- 9,701,734 


"140, 338{ 


"AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS. 


en members of the American Acad- | a meeting of the American.Social Science A880 
y of Arts and Letters were selected by the Na-| tion in 1898. The qualification. for. menbeeip 


tienal Institute of Arts an is stated in the constitution, ‘It shall be not 
a aac eaten achievement in art, music or litera ae 


-in 1904 by ballot. The seven were William: 

aa Sire Howells, pole a ale Saint-Gaudens, Edmund reece! ‘ e institute dicots 250, ‘and ‘the 
larence Stedman, John. La Farge, Samuel L. The American Acade of Arts and L i, 

Clemens, John Hay and Edward M MacDowell. In } numbers fifty members nil the officers ae William 

rder to become eligible to the American Academy | Milligan Sloane, President; Nicholas Murray Butler, 

one must first be a member of the National Institute | Chancellor; Thomas Hastings, Treasurer; Rob pest 

of Arts and Letters. This society was organized at | Underwood Johnson, Secretary. : 


The. following are the living members of the academy, as of November 13, 1928: 


a Herbert Adams, N. ¥. Hamlin Garland, N. Y. Gari Melchers, N.Y, 
_ Edwin Anderson Alderman, Univ.|Charles Dana Gibson, N. ‘Wd Paul Elmer More Princeton, 


ala Cael Gilt SS ovae, com (anes 
[ illette, yme, Conn.|Charles Adams Platt, N. Fe ee er 
_ George Pierce Baker, New Haven, Robert Grant, Boston, oe Nfohin Rt, Pope, w E Sees 
~ >| ur ‘Twining ey, ew |Edwin A. Robinson NY. ae 
-Bawin Howland ea gginly ae Y.| Haven, Conn. Elihu Root, N.Y. ’ x 
George deForest Brush, N E Henry Hadley, N. Y. Paul Shorey, Chicago, - ; rs 
Nicholas Murray Butler, N. Y. Childe Hassam, N. Y. Lorado Taft, Chicage, 
George Whitefield Chadwick, Bos-| Thomas Hastings, N. Y. Booth Tarkington, Tadianae 
Charles Downer Hazen, N. Y. ind. 


David Jayne Hill, W ashington, D. C.|/Augustus Thomas, N. Y. 
Bice eens Goss Nr fe ian Muay (RS ie A a 
oO nderwood Johnson, } ° . van e, - 
- Royal Cortissoz, N. Y. Abbott Lawrence Lowell,” Cam-|_N. J. pleas ee 
- Wilour L. Cross, New Haven. Conn.} bridge, Mass. Brand Whitlock, Toledo, Ohio. | at 
_ John H, Finley, 'N. ¥. Frederick MacMonnies, N. Y. Owen Wister, Philadel phia. ay" hi 
- James BE. Fraser, N. Y. |Hermon A. MacNeil, N. Y. George Edward Woodberry, Beverlys :. 
_ Daniel Chester French, N. Y. Brander Matthews, N. Y. Mass. ¥ eat me : 
The directors “eH m2 academy are: N. M. Butler, Hamlin Garland, Cass Gilbert, Thomas Hastings} Hig 
ca M. Huntington, R. U. Johnson, W. L. Cross, Herbert Adams, and Augustus Thomas. ; a5 ce 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND LETTERS. - 


Pri Walter Damrosch, N. Y.; Vice_Presi- | Mitchell Kendall, fn ur Whiting; Secretary eee : 
ohn H, Finley, James Parle Fraser, Charles | ton J. Hendrick, N. Y.; Preasu®@eeHarrison S, Bory a: 
. Hawthorne, _Wi jiiam J. Henderson, William | ris, Oak Lane, Philadeiphia. ’ 7 ; 


ibe MEMBERS. 
DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE. 


7 a i* Seta members, as of Nov. 13, 1926, were as spies 
| Sag F Adams, Bridgehampton,|Lawrence Gilman, N. oer Ogden, N. Y. City. 
a Arthur Gordrich, N. G. O'Neill, Ridgefield, Conn, y 

er, ae eta Brook, Ind. George A. Gordon, Boston, Mass. Apert’ Bigelow Paine, Bronxville; wy. 
e : 


Robert Grant, Boston, Mass. 
Edwin A. Alderman, Charlottes-|Pers3 Greensiet, Boston, Mass. _ |Will’ Payne, Ridgefield, Conn. _ 


ville, Va. A. T. Hadley New Haven Conn. |Bliss Perry, Cambrid é, Mass. — 
4g _ienara Aldrich, N. Y. Herman Hagedorn, N. William Lyon Phelps, New Haven, 
Babbitt, Cambridge, Mass-|Clayton Hamilton, N. Conn. 
¢ Bacheller, Winter Park, Fla.|A. 5S. Hardy, Woodstock, Conn. a Stanwood Pier, Hyde Be 


-_ G. P. Baker, New Haven, Conn. G. MeL. Harper, Princeton, N. J. 
ays Stannard Baker, Ambherst./Henry Sydnor Harrison, N. Y. Ernest Poole, N. ¥. 


Charlies Downer Hazen, N. Y- Herbert Putnam, Washington,D. C a 
PBemard ye ae Florence, Italy.|William J. Seren 'N. Y. Agnes Repplier, Philadelphia’ 2 AN ; 
J, B. Bishop, N.Y. ill Biter Herfo aN 7 Clee Eo eia i. onineany Reet a 
; r arava, Wellesley Hills,;}Oliver Herfor n Oo inson, > 
a rad “ Joseph Hergeslieinier, “West Chester,|Flinu Root, N. ¥. ; 
obert. et Bridges, NL XY; Chester Felix E. Schelling, Philadelphia. iy ' 
Robert Herrick, York Village, Me. Gtinton Scollard, Kent, Conn. : 


ie vox BC eld. 

5 he iargs ke a ort, Conn.|John Grier Hibben, Princeton, N. J.|Ellery Sedgwick, Boston, Mass. i 
er a David Jayne Hill, Washington, D. C.|H. D. Sedgwick, Cambridge, Mass, 
Brian Hooker, N. Y. E Fa So tes Seton, Greenwich, ; 


Sidney C. Howard, N. Con 
\ M. A. DeWolfe foes Boston, Raward Brewster Sheldon, N. Y 
a C Mass. ie a rr oye Chicago, Ill. 
Hatcher ‘hes, N. Y. City. Bee tevenson, 
pare. Archer M. pare aly N. Y. Stimson, Dedham, Mass. 


cago 

y rehester, Mass.}Owen Johnson, Stockbridge, Mass. Fontan Street, Princeton, N. J. 
" ae tt li, Ys Robert Underwood Johnson, N. Y.|/BoothTarkington, Tndiauepols aoe 
_ Betbert Cro 8. Y. H Conn. |Willia ee wd Madi Wis. Abe Thomas Ne es 
\ Cross, New Haven, Conn. am ueonar adison, y 
pean e Vachel Lindsay, Springfield, E. Thomas, N. Y. City. 


_ Owen Dav , an Phe: 
oo _ Charles de Kay, N N. Y. Nelson Lloyd, Syosset, L. I. monica Thorndike, a 
Cambridge,|Robert Morss Lovett, Chicago, Til. Ridgely Torrence, N, Y. 
"Margaretta W- aime ae A. Lawrence Lowell, Cambridge, E. W. Townsend, re NG Mia 
,, inley y Peter Dunne, N. Me ummis, Los Angeles, Cal. Petree fearin e i 
1 Oe w Ni 
*, Eaton, Shetfield, Mass. Cc. F. Lumm: s Ange es, Cal Reema GATE Pare Sec N. J, 


Be Macon, Ga.|Perc: MacKaye, Cornish, N. 
ae ty Stillwell Zawcards, = Edwin a net ce a West New fee Cc. des’ Dyke, New ‘Bruns 
wae ld, Lond En; on, ‘ 
. john. Tinley, Ny. ee ‘“ Don Pianatis, Nav: ‘Paul Van Dyke, Princeton, N. J. 
~“ Firkins, Minneapolis, Minn. redgar 1 Ss. oe Catcago = Stewart Edward White, parting tare 
nee 4 Lee rs; F Ms 
otis Butier Fletcher, N.Y gar aste! fineet ee: Charles warren, Washington, D.C. 
C1 Bost: Bi nd: ‘Matthews, arton. 
Wilkins Ae Metich- pabe. Bach na ete Renee hts William Allen White, Emporia, Kan, 
ENE Morin gton, D, C Ba Wilder: Neg. ean 
‘ost, South Shaftsbury, Vt. Charles oore, D n, re ae, ra 
‘ i Elmer More, Princeton, N. J.|Jesse Lynch Williams, Cal, : 
a aad Sax, eens “Saeco, nntstia ney ay Se 
ri th olson, anapol ‘en r, 
Gilette, Hadlyme, Conn. Mind. G. E. Woodberry, Beverly, Mass, 


- Gifford Beal, N. ¥. 


Timothy Cole, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
~ Ralph Adams Cram, Boston. 


- William T, Dannat, Monte Carlo. 


~G.W. Chadwick, Boston, Mass. 


Fe a ee en) ae ae ee '. 


< 
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DEPARTMENT OF ART. 
‘Barry Faulkner, N.Y. 
John Flanagan; N.Y. i 
James Harle Fraser, N. Y. 
Daniel Chester French, N. Y. 


Herbert Adams, N. Y. 
Robert I, Aitken, N. ¥. ' 
Hugo Ballin, Hollywood, Calif. 
George Grey Barnard, N. Y. 
Frederic Clay Bartlett, Chicago. — 
Chester Beach, N. Y. : 


Walter Gay, Paris, 
Cass Gilbert, N 


Frank Weston Benson, Salem, Mass. 
Louis Betts, N.Y. 
Edwin Howland Blashfield, N. Y. 


‘Glenn Brown, Washington, D.C._ 
George de Forest Brush, Dublin, 


WIN. Hs ‘ 
HH. R. Butler, Princeton, N. J. 
Alexander Stirling Calder, N. ¥. 
Emil Carlsen, N. Y. 

Ralph Clarkson, Chicago, Ill. 


Birge Harrison, W' 


C.E. Dallin, Arlington H’ghts, Mass. 


Charles Melville Dewey, N. Y. 
Frederick Dielman, N. Y. 

John M. Donaidson, Detroit, Mich. 
Paul Dougherty, N. Y. 

Frank Vincent Du Mond, N. Y. 

G. W. Edwards, Greenwich, Conn. 
Rudolph Evans, N. Ne 


Howard Brockway, 1” .Y. 

John Alden Carpenter, -jhicago, Ill. 

Frederick &. Converse, Boston, 
Mass 


Walter Damrosch, N. Y. John Powell, Va. 


Arthur Foote, Brookline, Mass. 4Ernest Schelling, N. Y. 


ee GOLD MEDAL OF 


* The ~ of the Institute is» annually 

awarded citizen of the United States for dis- 

tinguisl, rviceg to arts or letters in the creation 
_ of nal werk. 


for sculpture—to Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 
‘he medal was presented to Mrs. Saint-Gaudens at 
ia fee aii beld in memory of her husband, Nov. 


 24—for history—to James Ford Rhodes, 1910. 
8d—for poetry—to James Whitcomb Riley, 1911, 
4th—for architecture—to William Rutherford 


Mead, 1912, 


th—for drama—to Augustus Thomas, 1913. 
6th—for painting—to John Singer Sargent, 1914. 
 Jth—tor fiction—to William Dean Howells, 1915. 
8th—tor essays and belles-lettres—to John Bur- 
roughs, 1916, 
Ate gsceulpture—to Daniel Chester French, 


BRONX RIVER PARKWAY. ret 


The Bronx River Parkway, which was officially 
dedicated and opened to the public on Nov. 5, 1925, 
extends from the Botanical Gardens of Bronx Park, 
in New York City, to the Kensico Reservoir Dam, at 
Valhalla, north of White Plains, Westchester County. 

Total length about 1514 miles, of which 3 are in 
the Bronx and 12% in the County of Westchester. 
__ At the end of 1925, under the provisions of the 
Bronx River Parkway Law, the duties of the Bronx 
Parkway Commission terminated. The title to the 
land of that part of the parkway lying within Bronx 
en vests in the City of New York and is ad- 

nistered by the Department of Parks of the 
Borough of the Bronx. 

The remaining part of the Parkway vests in 
Westchester County and is administered by the 
Westchester County Park Commission. 

At the end of the Parkway, south of Kensico Dam, 
the road to the right ascends to the state highway 
which skirts Kensico Reservoir on the East, leading 
pone eae pene eae a Y., Bedford, N. Y 

TOSS ver, Ss oe gefield, Conn.; D; 4 
Conn.; and to New Milford, Conn. ae 
A et oe ee SN shetbead highway Se the left borders 

ousatonie River, passing up through t 
to,the Berks ni a . D ig up gh that valley 
e To! the left at Kensico Dam leads to the 
system of state highways going west to the Hudson; 
Brewstor and Papin tote ershnes a Abas 
awling, to the Berkshires an 
a sre NE Pia bee ot ee 
re -mile extension of the Bronx River Park 
will carry it from Kensico Dam, to the left, on the 
west of the Reservoir, north to the Bear Mountain 
Bridge, above Peekskill. The first section of the ex- 


” 


tension, from the dam, past Valhalla railway station | 


to the village of Hawthorne, 314 miles, is done: so i 
the 134 mile section at the north, from the Rigas 


me Ror 


Charles Dana Gibson, N. Y¥. 2 


aes 

Charles Grafly, Philadelphia. 
Walter Griffin, Portland, Me. 
Jules Guerin, N. Y. 
Alexander Harrison, N. Y. 
oodstock, N. Y. 
Childe Hassam, N.Y 
Thomas Hastings, N. Y. 
Charles Webster Hawthorne, N. Y. 
Robert Henri, N. Y. 
Jonn Galen Howard, San Francisco 
William H. Howe, Bronxville, N. 
John Mead Howells, N. Y. 
Anna H. Huntington, N. Y. 
Francis C. Jones, N. ¥ 
W. Mitchell Kendall, 
W. S. Kendall, Hot Springs, Va. 
Bancel La Farge, Mt. Carmel, Conn. 
Ernest Lawson, N. Y. 
Will H. Low, Bronxville, N.Y. 
Frederick MacMonnies, N. Y. 
H. A. MacNeil, College Point, N. Y. 
Paul Manship, N. Y. 
Carl Marr, Munich, Germany. 

DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 
Henry Hadiey, N. Y. 
E. B: Hill, Cambridge, Mass. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, Oxford, O. 
Ernest R. Kroeger, St. 
C. M. Loeffler, Medfield, Mass. 
Arne Oldberg, Evanston, Il. 


nd Letters; Bronx 


t 
o 4 


Lew Ys OS 


France. 


Irving Kane Pond, Chicago, Tl. 

John Russell Pope, N.Y. : 

A. Phimister Proctor, N. Y. 
uinn, N. Y 


Y.|F. W. Ruckstull, N. ¥. City. - 
W. E. Schofield, Mt. Airy, Pa. 
Gardner Symons, N. Y. jig 
Lorado Taft, Chicago, Ill. ee 
E. C. Tarbell, New Castle, N. H. 
Honolulu, Hawall, 


N. ¥. 
Douglas Volk, N. Y. | 
Charles Howard Walker. > 

it, Mass. | 


Lionel Walden, 

Henry O. Walker, Belmo: 
Horatio Walker, N. Y.- ere 
Whitney Warren, N. Y. r 
Adolph Alexander Weinman, N. Y¥ 
Irving R. Wiles, N. Y. =e 
& =? 
Harry Rowe Shelley, N. Y. : 
David S. Smith, New Haven, Conn. 
Albert Spalding, N. Y. 

Frederick A. Stock, Chicago, Ill. — 
Deems Taylor, N. Y. C. ss 
Frank Van der Stucken, W. Rox- 


bury, Mass. 

Arthur Whiting, N. Y. 

THE INSTITUTE. ae 
10th—for history or biography—to William 


Roscoe Thayer, 1918. 2 
Charles Martin Loefiler, 


Teak music—to 
in NO award of the medal—for poetry—was made 
nm 1920. “ee 
12th—for architecture—to Cass Gilbert, 1921. - 
AR cin drama—to Eugene Gladstone O'Neill, — 
14th—tor painting—to Edwin Howland Blash- 
tield, 1923. ; we 
15th—for fiction—-to Mrs. Edith Wharton, 1924 — 
16th—for essays and belles-lettres, to Willlam wer 
Crary Brownell, 1925. 2 Vo 
17th—for sculpture—to Herbert Adams, 1926. 
18th—for history and biography—to William 
Milligan Sloane, 1927. Jee 
—— —for music—to George Whitefield Chadwick, 
28. 4 


e 


Louis, Mo. 


Post Road, across Peekskill Creek, to the Bear Moun 
tain Bridge Approach-Road. Oa 
oune 


HUTCHINSON RIVER PARKWAY, — 


> {ie 

Eleven miles of the new $10,000,000 Hutchinson 
River Parkway was opened on Oct. 28, 1928, by the 
Westchester County Park Commission. Travers’ 
the southeasterly section of Westchester County — 
from the New York City line to Connecticut, the new 
parkway is one of the most important projects in 
‘Westchester County's new park system. se. 

Through Mount Vernon, Pelham Manor, Pelham 
and North Pelham, Eastchester and the outlying sec 
tions of Scarsdale and New Rochelle, the parkway — 
follows the course of the stream which takes its name — 
from Anne Hutchinson, pioneer settler of Westchester 
County, who was massacred by the Indians. --* — 

Continuing through an outlying section of White — 
Plains, the parkway crosses the picturesque Mama- 
roneck River valley and passes through the open, — 
rolling country which characterizes Harrison and — 
Rye along the Connecticut boundary. : -_ 

This parkway was designed primarily to relieve 
congestion on the Boston Post road by Ponies he ; 
commodious fast traffic driveway inland and parallel 
to the section of the Post road lying within the south 
easterly section of Westchester County along its shore _ 
of Long Island Sound and wedged between the — 
northern boundary of New York City and Connectic 
The total area of the parkway reservation is 1,10: 


rom thi 


ri 


acres. The length of the paved driveway from 
Boston Post road in Pelham Manor to ee 
Avenue at a point between White Plains and 
Chester is 11 miles. 

The reinforced concrete pavement has a wi 
40 feet to accommodate four lines of traffic. To m 
future requirements, all bridge openings and di 
way grading are 60 feet wide to provide for increa 
the pavement width to 60 feet for six lines oft fie 


Boe 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESICN. 
(Founded 1825. Headquarters, 109th Street and Amsterdam Avenue, New York.) 
The National Academy of Design and the Society of Ameri } 
can Arti 
April 7, 1906. All members of the latter organization then became feelers Of the formes ©. Seager: 
Councii—Cass Gilbert, President; Harry _W. | Pro : 
Watrous, Vice President; Charles C. Curran, Cor- Tat, we 1 Beanie y pert cre get pay rorade 
Scant Secretary; Hobart Nichols, Recording | Weinman, 1911, Mahonri Young, 1923. ' anh as 
= ey 3 he re cis C. Jones, Treasurer. Chauncey F. Architects—Welles Bosworth, 1928; Cass Glibert; 
yder, Charles S. Chapman, Ernest L. Ipsen, | 1908, Thomas Hastings, 1909 Charles A Platt 1g9ile 
Carl Rungius, Robert I. Aitken, and Henry Prellwitz. | Charles Russell Pope. = - . B89) La 
ACADEMICIANS. Engravers and Etchers—Timothy Cole; 1908, 
, (The year named is that of election.) Ernest D. Roth, 1928. oo q Et 
aa anes ee Alber Wiaps Agerbaabs 
a g . Barse jr., 00; Gitfor eal, 1914; ainters—Ernest Albert - Will ach= 
; Celia Beaux, 1902; Frank W. Benson, 1905; Louis | Levy, William J, Baer, Hugo Ball Reynolds 
' Betts, 1915; Edwin H. Blashfield, 1888; Ernest L. | Beal, Hilda Belcher, E. A. Bell, Oscar fh Berning- 
: Blumenschein, 1927; Roy Brown, 1926: Geo. Elmer | haus, Frank A. Bicknell, Charles Bittinger, Mary 
. Browne, 1928: George DeForest Brush, 1908; | Green Blumenschein, George H. Bogert, Adolphe 
y Howard Russell Butler, 1899. Borie, Joseph H. Boston, Hugh H. Breckenridge 
_ + Emil Carlsen, 1906; John F. Carlson, Charles S.|R. Sloan Bredin, Belmore Browne, George : 
. Chapman, 1926; John E. Costigan, B. West Cline- | Bruestle, K. A. Buebr, Bryson Burroughs. 
: dinst, 1898; Colin Campbell Cooper, 1912; B. Irving Dines Carlsen, Adelaide Cole Chase, Eliot Clark; 
. Couse, 1911; Bruce Crane, 1901; Charles C. Curran, | Ralph Clarkson, C. C. Coleman, William Cotton, 
| © Etilott Daingerfeld, 1906; Charles H. Davis “prancis Day, W. R Det 
‘0: ngerfield, ; Charles H. , 1906: ancis Day, W. R. Derrick, W. H. D. 7 
Lockwood DeForest, 1898; Franklin DeHaven, 1920; | Dufner, John Ward Dunsmore. ny 
Uy Louis Paul Dessar, 1906: Charles Melville wey, Walter Farndon, Barry Faulkner, William B. 
f eee pena We oe. ire nes Sah se ee a Will Howe Foote, 
: Frederic man, : Pa ougherty, enne razier, Maurice i 
Sain Field mm f toiz: Jonni nae gm ige 1 nevia Gasser 
y os mmet, 1912; John Folinsbee, 1928; . M. Gaugengigl, Robert David Gauley, Lillian 
m Ben Foster, 1904; August Franzen, 1920; Frederick | M. Genth, Howard Giles, William J. Glackens 
= Karl Frieseke, 1914. Abbott Graves, Edmund Greacen, Frank Russell 
— Daniel Garber, 1913; W. Granville-Smith, 1915; | Green, Oliver Dennett Grover, Jules Guerin. 
) Walter Griffin, i922; Albert L. Groll, 1910. Ben Ali Haggin, Lillian W. Hale, Phillip L. Hale, 
i Alexander Harrison, 1901; Birge Harrison, 1910; | Armin Hansen, William J. Hays, Albert Herter, 
S Childe Hassam, 1906; Charles Hawthorne, 1911; | Aldro T. Hibbard, Victor Higgins, Howard L- 
( Robert Henri, 1906; Eugene Higgins, 1928; William | Hildebrandt, Laura C. Hills, James R. Hopkins, 
ye H. Howe, 1897. Charles Hopkinson, Felicie Waldo Howell, Henry 8. 
a Ernest L. Ipsen, 1924; John C. Johansen, 1915; | Hubbell, Eric Hudson, Frederick W. Hutehinson, 
- Francis C. Jones, 1894. William H. Hyde, Alphonse Jongers. 


William Sargent Kendall, 1905; W. L. Lathrop, 
1907; Leon Kroll, 1927; Ernest Lawson, Jonas Lie, 
1917; DeWitt Lockman, 1921; Will H. Low, 1908; 
Albert P. Lucas, 1927. 

Gari Melchers, 1906; 


Jean acLean, 1926; 
Miller, 1915; Louis Moeller, 1894; F. 


M: 
Richard E. 
Luis Mora, 1906. 
Nichols, 1920; Robert Nisbet, 1928; 
Ochtman, 1904; John Noble, 1927; Ivan 
G. Olinsky, 1919. 

Walter Palmer, 1897; Maxfield Parrish, 1906; 
DeWitt Parshall, 1917; Henry Prellwitz, 1912. 

Robert Reid, 1906;) William Ritschel, 1914; 
Henry R. Rittenberg, 1927; William S. Robinson, 
1914: Charles Rosen, 1917; Edward F. Rook, 1924; 
Carl Rungius, 1920; Chauncey F. Ryder, 1920. ° 

Eugene F. Savage, 1926; W. Elmer Schofield, 
Leopold Seyffert, 1907; Henry, B. Snell 1906; 
Robert Spencer, 1920; Eugene Speicher, Gardner 
Symons, 1911. 

Henry O. Tanner, 1927; Edmund C. Tarbell, 1906; 
William Thorne, 1913; Louis C. Tiffany, 1880; 
Helen M. Turner, 1921. 

Walter Ufer, 1926. 

Robt. W. Van Boskerck, 1907; Douglas Volk, 
1899; Robert W. Vonnoh, 1906. 

Henry O. Walker, 1902; Horatio Walker, 1891; 
Harry W. Watrous, 1895; Frederick J. Waugh, 
1911; C. D. Weldon, 1897; Carleton Wiggins, 1906; 
Irving R. Wiles, 1897; Frederick Ballard Willlams, 
1909; Charles H. Woodbury,, 1907. 

Cullen Yates, 1919. 

Sculptors—Herbert Adams, 1899; Robert 7 
1914; Chester Beach, 1924; A. Stirling 
1913; John Flanagan, 1928; James Earle 
Fraser, 1917; Daniel Chester French, 1901; Charles 
Grafly, 1905; Anna Vaughan Hyatt, 1922; Isador 
Konti, 1909; Evelyn Beatrice Longman, 1919 

Frederick’ W. MacMonnies, 1906; Hermon A. 
MacNeil, 1906; Paul H. Manship, 1916; Edward 
McCartan, Charles H. Niehaus, 1906; A. Phimister 


THE BILLOP HOUSE, 


Richmond Borough has accepted on behalf of the 
cid iM h. stands 


It was constructed of fieldstone by Christopher 


and 


ried i LADS ae: : ‘ehlitin ence 
held. ate as “convened by 


j insistence of the 


Aocsaoe SE Ne = x 
cra eeler Keith, Paul King, William Fair 
Kline, Hayley Lever, Harry Leith-Ross. 

Mary Fairchild Low, Marie D, Page. 

Fred Dana Marsh, Paul Moschcowltz, Fred’k 
J. Mulhaupt, Jerome Myers, Raymond P. R. Neilson. 

Walter Nettleton, G. Glenn Newell, Spencer 
Nichols, John H. Niemeyer, Violet Oakley. 

Lawtom Parker, Douglass Parshall, Henry W. 
Parton, William M. Paxton, Joseph T. Pearson jr., 
Ernest Peixotto, Van Dearing Perrine, Henry R. 
Poore, W. Merritt Post, Arthur J. BE. Powell, Edith 
Mitchell Prellwitz. 

Ellen E. Rand, Jwius Rolshoven. 

Rosina Emmet Sherwood, William H. Singer. 
Howard E. Smith, Arthur P. Spear, Albert Sterner. 

Leslie P. Thompson, Harry A. Vincent, Edward C. 
Volkert. 

H. M. Walcott, Harry F. Waltman, Everett L. 
Warner, J. Louis Webb, Wiillam Wendt, B. K. K. 
Wetherill, William J. Whittemore, Guy Wigegins,. 
Charles Morris Young, Ezra Winter. 

Sculptors—Cyrus E. Dallin, Abastenia St. L. 
Eberle, Rudolph Evans, Laura Gardin Frasery. 
Harriet Frishmuth, John Gregory, Sherry E. Fry, 
Henry Hering, Charles Louis Hinton, Malvina 
Hoffman, Charles Keck, H. Augustus Lukeman, 
Albert Laessle, Lee Lawrie, Leo. Lentelli. 

Philip Martiny, Allen G. Newman, Andrew 
O'Connor, Willard D. Paddock, Attilio Piccirilli, 
Furio Piccirilli, Allen Polasek, Edmond T. Quinn, 
Janet Scudder. 

Architects—Chester Aldrich, Grosvenor Atter=- 
bury, William A. Boring, Glenn Brown, Harvey WwW. 
Corbett, J. H. Freedlander, John Galen Howard, 
James L. Greenleaf, Van Buren Magonigle, 
Benjamin W. Morris. 

C. Grant La Farge, Frederick Law Olmstead; 
C. Howard Walker, Ngerton Swartmout. 

Enégravers and Etchers—Frank French, Charles 
Dana Gibson, Howard McCormick. 


AT TOTTENVILLE. 


Lord Howe after the Battle of Long Island to pre 
pare terms that would be acceptable to the Americans, 
The Continental Congress, then in session at 
Philadelphia, appointed Benjamin Franklin, Johu 
Quincy Adams and Edward, Rutledge as peace 
commissioners. They, entered into conrepanpy with 
Lord Howe and his aides on Sept. 11, 1776. 
The conference fey ineonelusive, owi to the 
Mmericans that the only termé 
they would consider were ones which would guaran 
tee full freedom to the colonies. 
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THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The Central Building of the library, Fifth Avenue 
and 42d Street, built by the city, was opened May 
23, 1911; cost $9,000,000. 

No public funds are spent for books, salaries 
or other costs of the Reference Department in 
the Central Building, or for the Central Circulation 
meee and Central Children’s Room in that build- 


“lene branch library buildings usually contain 
lending and reference departments for adults, 
similar’ departments for children, lecture rooms 
used for meetings for educational purposes and 
for organizations for social betterment, The branch 
libraries work in concert with the schools and pay 
- special attention to the Americanization of foreign- 


porn eitisens.. There are 44 branches and 10 sub- 


branches—not including the Municipal Reference 
Library and the Library for the Blind. 

The Reference Department, in the Central Build- 
ing, in addition to its main reading room, with 


’ seats for readers, has special rooms devoted to art 
CIRCULATION BRANCHES. a 


Manhattan—33 E. predey. fe E. age 


2 
“13th St.; 228 E 


23d St.: 209 W. 23d St.; 303 “ 
sou St.; 457 W. 40th St.; 564 Lexington Ave.; 742 
th Ave. near 51st St.; 121 E. 58th St.; 328 E. 


orth St.; 190 Amsterdam Ave., near 69th St. 

1465 York Ave., near 78th St.; 222 E. 79th St.; 
444 Amsterdam Ave., near 81st St.; 112 BH. 96th St.: 
206 W. 100th St.; 174 E. 110th St.; 203 W. 115th St.: 
Lege St. and Amsterdam Ave. Room 108a, Colum- 

a Univ. Library; 9 W. 124th St.; 224 E. 125th St.; 
as W. 125th St.; 103 W. 135th St.; 503 W. 145th St.; 
1000 St. Nicholas Ave. cor. 160th St.; 535 W. 179th 
St.; 215 Sherman Ave. near 207th St. 

Richmond—5_ Central. Ave., 
75 Bennet St.; 85 State St.; 132 Canal St.; 7430 
Amboy Rd.; 56 Gifford’s Lane; 155 Third St., 

a Memorial Library. 
3 he Bronx—321 E. 140th St.; 761 E. 160th St.; 
910 Morris Ave., cor. 162d St.; 78 W. 168th_St.; 
610 E. 169th St.: 1205 Manor ‘Ave. (Clason P't.): 
80 W. 181st St.; 1866 Washington Ave., cor. 176th St.; 
1741 Wallace Ave.; 2556 Bainbridge Ave.; 3041 
Kingsbridge Ave., near 230th St.; 325 City Island 
Ave.; 3917 White Plains Rd., near 223d St. 

‘Hours, Central Building: 9 A. M. to 10 P. M.; 


Staten Island; 


ade ‘OTHER LIBRARIES IN MANHATTAN. 


"Aeronautic, 280 Madison Ave. 
American Geographical Society, Broadway and W. 
156th St.— Open from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M, 


ery ay Institute, 322 W. 23d St. 9 A. M. to 

Keeton Museum of Natural History, Central 

_ Park West, corner W. 77th St. 

American Numismatic Society, W. 156th St. and 
Broadway. 

Bar Association (members only), 42 W. 44th St. 

Bryson (Teachers), W. 120th St., near Broadway. 

Chemist's Club, 52 E. 41st St. 

Clinton Hall Ass'n, 13 Astor Pl. 

Columbia Univ., W. 116th St. and Amsterdam Ave. 

Cooper Union, ‘Fourth Ave. and 7th St. —Open 8 
_A. M, to 10 P. M. 

Deal, Books for, Ft. Washington Ave. and 163d St. 

French, Institute 599 Fifth Ave, 

‘Frick Art Reference, 6 BE. 71st St., Director, Miss 
Helen C. Frick; Librarian, Miss ‘Ethelwyn Man- 
ning. Admittance by appointment to students of 


Friends (Quakerania), 221 E. 15th St.—Open 
“Mondays Wednesdays, Fridays 

Genealogical aod Biographical, "396 W. 58th St.— 
Open 10 A. M. to 6 P. M.; Mondays, 8 to 10 P.M. 

General Theological Seminary, Chelsea Sq. 

Grolier, 47 E. 60th St. 

Hispanic Society, W. ‘156th St., near Re ESA ee 

Historical ge a on Central Park West.—9 A: M 
to 6 wee Avet st and holidays. 

Huntington Free, veste ester Sq. 

Insurance Society, 84 William St. 

: Italian, 395 Broome St. 


BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


ae raticn De aa BoE Hi ee Washington Ave., 
986,528 Pwuptiniel. | David “A; Booly,, Dremaena 
8. ay! by 00 resident; 

Francis J. Sullivan, Secretary. ve 
Other Libraries in Brooklyn—Brooklyn Mu- 
um, E. Parkway and Washington Ave.; Children’s 
Nee 185 Brooklyn Ave.; Friends’, 110 Schermer- 
Kings County Med. Soc., 1313 Bedford 
Aes Tay, County Court House, Opp. gh Hall; 


New York City—Libraries. 


and prints, American hist 
musi¢, genealogy, dipyonte’ a 
ture, Oriental literature, mics ant eS 
dociments, books for the Suita? Derottenls: -seien 
and technology, and current néwspapers. ' 
There are three exhibition rooms, and two £ 
leries which are devoted to the Lenox and stu Post 
art collections, with portraits of Wa ton by 
Gilbert Stuart, paintings by Reynolds, ‘Raeburn 
Copley, Turner, &c. The Avery collection ‘of prin 
is notable. E 
Valuable books include the Astor and Leno: 
collections, particularly strong in Americana, \ 
many early printed Bibles, First Folio Shakesp 
&c.; and the Spencer collection of illustrated “boo! 
in fine bindings. ts 
Director, Edwin H. Anderson, 476 5th AY 
Assistant Director, H. M. Lydenberg; Chief Refere 
Dept., K. D. Metcalf; Chief of the Circulation Depar: 5 
ment, Fran Jin F. Hopper; Editor, Robert R. Finster. P| 
Municipal Reference Branch, Room 512, Muni 
ipal Building. (Free for reference.) . ee 


1 to 10 P. M. Sundays. Branches: 9 A. M. to § i 


As of Jan. 1, 1928, the Library cpntannes 1,890, 365, 
books and pamphlets in the Reference Departm 
and 1,181,576 books in the Circulation Devarunaay 
a total of 3,072,391. 

In 1927 there were recorded as using the Refere 
Department collections, 1,786,410 readers, 596,9 
in the Main Reading Room and 1,189,456 in 
special reading rooms. They consulted 3,791, 
volumes. 
_ The number of readers and visitors counted ente 
ing the building was over four million, a daily aver: 
of about eleven thousand. 

In the Circulation Department 10,277,766 volum 
were taken for home use, a gain of 866, 599 0} 
last year. [If to the use from the branches in 
New York Public Library system_is added the 1 | 
in the Brooklyn and Queens Borough systems ~~ 
(7,166,593 and 2,181,127 respectively), the total | 
the City would be 19,625,436]. ‘ | 
sg neo A of the Library, Dec. 31, 1927, total 

Foe ainired 1 in 1927 totaled $2,829,998. 

The City of New York appropriated for ma 
tenance in 1927, the sum of $1,507,8 


=, 
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Jewish heclarst 531 W. 123d St. aa 

Law Library, 42 W. 44th St. 

T.awyers’, 2 Rector St.—Open 9 A. M. to 5. 30 

Loan Libraries for Ships, 76 Wall -. 

Masonic, 50 W. 24th St.—Open 7 to Pe 30 P. 

Mechanies and Tradesmen’s Soc., 20 W. Se! 
+6 5] 


Methodist, 150 Fifth Ave.—9 AY M. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, ee Ave. an 
St.—Open daily, 10 A. M. to 5 Eas 
Morgan, J. Pierpont, Library, 33 E. “36th” Sea 
N. Y. Port oo 166 lith Ave. —Open i 10 A. M 
ye 3 


New “Fork” S) 109 Uni 

ew Yor ociety, Vversit Pla — 

“hye oe na y Place,—Op 

New York O ehairensee, University Heights; 
pedagogy, general, commerce, 32 Waverley Place 
commerce, 90 Trinity Place: weet 331. Ee 


26th St.; medical, 338 E. 26th 
Railroad Men’ s, 309 Park Ave. 
Russell Sage Foundation Library, 130 E. 2: 
Seamen’s, 25 South St.—Open 10. A. M. to 10 - 
Typethetae, ae iis Ave. 
nion . Sem roadway, ay 120th St.—One en 
8.45 A. M. to 5 P. M. Closed Aug. 15 to Sept. 1 
United Engincering Society, 29 W. ae th St.— 
daily ae Sunday, 9 A. M. to 9 P rr 
vee a 9E Bs = - i 
oung en’s hristian ss’n—At . tl 
branches—Open 9 A. M. to 10 P. Mes fc 
Young Men's Heb 
oung Men’s Hebrew Ass’n, Lex. Ave. ai 
fad AS s aire eu n—At * gana 
es—Open ' 
excepted. i erates: Sond 


Long Island Historical Society, sain q 
pont Sts.; New Church, 108 Cl lark S Ora ana 
220 Ryerson St.; Polytechnic, T 
rae St. 2 th Papi 

ueens Orou: Publ ie 2 BE) 
Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, Ba ie 
incorporated 1896 as ay ior < 
Incorporated as the Qu 


April 17, 1907. Divecos Ov 


THE HALL OF FAME 

: ‘ (Director, Dr. Robert Underwood 

"The names to be inscribed“in the Hall of Fame are 

, Chosen every five years by a College of Electors con- 

. Sisting of approximately one hundred American men 

_ and women of distinction representing every state of 
’ the Union and several professions. 


, AT 


. Ulysses Simpson Grant* 
. John Marshail* 
. Thomas Jeffersen* 
Raiph Waldo Emersoa* 
Ro Fulton* 
Pe wadkine enon 
‘ton Irving 
Jonathan Edwards* 
-Samtel Finley Breese Morse* 
David Glasgow Farragut* 


Joseph Story 
John Adams* 


ee 


Asa Gray* 


Longte llow 


James Madison 


ek Ee et ae ee La 


Henry Clay John Greenleaf Whittier* 
2 Harriet Beecher Stowe* William Cullen Bryant 
3 George Peabody* George Bancroft 
.* - Nathaniel Hawthorne Andrew Jackson* 
. Peter Coo John Lothrop Motley 


tney Maria Mitchell* 
Robert Edward Lee* 

‘ Horace Mann* Edgar Allan Poe* 
The originator of the Hall of Fame was Dr. Henry | 

~ Mitchell MacCracken, then Chancellor of the 

_ New York University, the Council of which, on March 

5, 1900, accepted a gift of 3100,000, afterward in- 

creased to $250,000, from Mrs. F. J. Shepard (Helen 


_ Gould), for the erection and completion on Univer- 

sity He ay Ba York City, of a building to be 
Called “* of Fame for Great Americans.” 

A was built in the form of a terrace with 


superimposed colonnade connecting the University 
Hall of Philosophy with the Hall of Languages. 
On the page floor is a museum 200 feet long by 
AO feet wide, consisting of a corridor and six halls to 
gl mementoes of the names that are inscribed 
< ve. 
_ ._. The colonnade over this is 600 feet long with pro- 
- .¥ision for 150 panels, each about 2 feet by 6 feet, 
- each to bear the name of a famous American, 

4 . mly persons who shall have been dead twenty- 
_ five or more years are now eligible to be chosen. 
Fifteen classes of citizens were recommended for 

consideration, to wit: Authors and editors, business 

men, educators, inventors, missionaries and ex- 


New York City—The Hall of Fame. 


Audubon* 
* 


Following, in order of Selection, are the names of 
George Washington* | Mary Lyon* 
. Abraham ‘Lincoln* John James 
Daniel Webster* _ James Kent 
Benjamin Franklin® Henry Ward Beee 


William Ellery € hanning* 
Gilbert Charles Stuart* 


John Quincy Adams 

James Russell Lowell 
William Tecumseh Sherman* 
Charlotte Cushman* 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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Johnson Executive Office, 26 E. 55th St., N. Y. City.) 


the sixty-five persons in Whose honor tablets have 
been Placed, the busts and pedestals being the gift 
of cooperating associations or individuals. 

he asterisks represent busts that have been pre- 
sented, including those unveiled May 10, 1928. 

There are 49 busts in place, 


James Fenimore Cooper 

Phillips Brooks* 

Emma Willard 

Alexander Hamilton* 

Mark Hopkins 

Francis Parkman 

Louis Agassiz* 

Elias Howe 

Joseph Henry* 

Rufus Choate* 

Daniel Boone* 

Frances Elizabeth Willard* 

Samuel Langhorne Clemens* 
(“Mark ‘Twain’’) 

Roger Williams* 

James Buchanan Hads* 

William Thos. Green Morton* 

Patrick Henry 

August Saint-Gaudens* 

Alice Freeman Palmer* 

Edwin Booth* 

John Paul Jones* 


plorers, philanthropists and reformers, preachers and 
theologians, scientists, engineers and architects, law- 
yers and judges, musicians, painters and sculptors, 
Physicians and surgeons, ’ rulers and statesmen, 
Soldiers and sailors, distinguished men and women 
outside the above classes. 

Fifty names were to be inscribed on the tablets at 
the beginning, and five additional names every fifth 
year thereafter, until the year 2000, when the 150 
inscriptions will be completed. 

Men and women now are admitted to one and the 
same Hall of Fame. 

The rules prescribed that the council shall invite 
Rominations from the public. Every nomination 
seconded by two members of the University Senate, 
and approved by a committee of twenty-one of the 
electors shall be submitted to the full College of 
Electors of one hundred eminent citizens selected by 
the senate. 


NOTE—Societies or persons interested in the 
Presentation of busts not yet in place are kindly re- 
quested to communicate with the Dtrector in order 
to learn the conditions governing such cooperation. 


her*® 


HALL OF REMEMBRANCE OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


__ ~_ Distinct from the Hall of Fame but under the aegis 
of the University is the Hall of Remembrance of 
American Artists, a collection of busts of American 

E oe yee Re and eee fe decorate the rotunda 
‘ e emor rary. 

| ~The Hall is the idea of a New York artist, W. 

_. ¥Francklyn Paris. 

Beckwith by Game T. Berrsin: Soe meee 
with; e T. Brewster; 
Partly ton Ogilvie, by Paul Bartlett. 


‘Scott Hartley: Cl 
Frank Da verock. by Charles Grafiy; Walter Shirlaw, 
‘ by “Erk eae Seeeent el Eh vtee tt by 
; John nagan; J. Q. A. y J. Q. A. Ward; 
f Willism M. Chase, by Albin Polasek; Henry K: 


Brown, by Henry K. Bush-Brown, 

Busts of James McNeill Whistler, by Edmond 
Quinn, and of S. F. B. Morse (a bronze copy of the 
eh Soe Horatio Greenough) were installed in 

ay, i 

The memorials to architects and workers in the 
decorative arts will occupy spaces in the alcoves. 

A beginning has been made in the bronze doors at 
the entrance of the library building which are a mem- 
orial to Stanford White, architect, whose firm de- 
signed the Hall of Fame and the buildings of the 
university. : 

These doors contain medallions contributed by 
nine noted sculptors. 


JURY DUTY IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


- To be qualifies to serve, a person must not be 
less than 21 nor more than 70 years of age, and he 
_ must be a male citizen of the United States, and a 
_ resident of the County of New York: and he is a 
resident within the meaning of the jury law if he 
dwells or lodges here the greater part of the time 
between the first day of October and the last day 
of June. He must be the owner, in his own right, 
of real or personal property of the value of $250: or 
the husband of a woman who is the owner, in her 
_ own right, of real or personal property of that value. 
He must also be in the possession of his natural 
faculties, and not be infirm or decrepit; intelligent, 
of good character, and able to read and write the 
_ English language understandingly. 
; THE FOLLOWING ARE EXEMPT, 


e ergyman, minister of any religion officiating 
Bec onon and not following any other calling. 

practicing physician, surgeon, surgeon-dentist, or 
' veterinary surgeon not following any other calling, 
and a:licensed pharmaceutist or pharmacist, or a 


duly 


| or & person who is physically incapable. 


counsellor-at-law regularly engaged in the practice 
of law as a means of livelihood. A professor or 
teacher in a college, academy, or public school, not 
following any other calling. Editor, editorial 
writer, or reporter of a daily newspaper or press 
association regularly employed .as such and not 
following any other vocation. The holder of an 
office under the United States, or the State, or City 
or County of New York, whose official duties, at 
the time, prevent his attendance as a juror. A 
consul of a foreign nation. A captain, engineer, or 
other officer actually employed upon a vessel making 
regular trips; a Hcensed pilot, actually following that 
calling. A superintendent, conductor, or engineer 
employed by a railroad company other than a street 
railroad company, or a telegraph operator employed 
by & press association or telegraph company who is 
actually doing duty in an office or along the railroad 
or telegraph line of the company or association by. 
which he is employed. Honorably discharged volun- 
teer firemen. Active and honorably discharged militia- 
men and active members of the Old Guard. A duly 
licensed engineer of steam boilers actually employed 
as such. Inspectors, poll elerks, and ballot Pitter 


Sheriff's, Special, and Municipal Court Jurors. 


~ and classical antiquities, the latter grouped about the 


~ 


wk 
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METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. ; 
(Revised by the Staff of the Institution.) fd 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, on Fifth The as Collection aise Coates ae €x- 
Avenue, opposite Hast 80th to 84th Street, New York panes . oy: eur Re ale oe eae Rien 
City, was incorporated April 13, 1870, “for the pur- | the Crosby Brown gaihering of 3,600 sDusical instru- 
pose of establishing and maintaining . . . 2 museum | ments, including representative Specimens of all na- 
and a library of art, of encouraging and developing | tions, among them the earlier of the two existing 
the study of the fine arts, and the application of the pianos by Bartolomneo di pre baie Boe 
arts to manufacture and practical life, of advancing oe paw 7h CES ire meats o ee oor 
the general knowledge of kindred subjects, and, to iz : ” $ 
that end, of furnishing popular instruction,” 


After one-half century of growth it has today, 
through bequests, gifts, and purchases, collections 
of incalculable value, embracing both fine and decora- 
tive arts. They comprise objects in almost every 
material—marble, stone, wood, pottery, porcelain, 
glass, metals, lace, textiles, etc.—and embody man's 
attempts throughout the ages to achieve his ideals 
of beauty. 

In date they range from 3000 B.C. to the twentieth 
century and represent the ancient world—Assyria, 
Babylonia, Cyprus, Egypt, Greece, and Rome; the 
Orient, including China, Japan, Korea, India, Persia, 
and Asia Minor; Europe from the Early Christian 
and Byzantine through the Romanesque, Gothic, and 
later periods; and our own country. 

These collections are housed in a building erected 
by the City in Central Park, affording over 325,000 
square feet of exhibition floor space. 


BGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
There are comprehensive collections of Egyptian 


enameled terracotta relief of the Madonna, and Chiid 
by Luea della Robbia. 


PIERPONT MORGAN COLLECTION. 


The Pierpont Morgan Collection, the gift. of. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, father and son, fills an entire win 
and is a priceless gathering of the decorative arts of 
Europe from Gallo-Roman and Mero ods 
to the end of the eighteenth century. The rarest and 
most precious section of the collection represents the 
supreme work of the goldsmiths. and Byzantine 
and mediaeval enamelers and ivory carvers. The 
most comprehensive gathering included in the Pier- 


reproduction of a Roman eourt. Among the more 
noteworthy individual objects or collections dating 
from antiquity are the mastaba tomb erected about 
4,500 years ago in the Egyptian cemetery of Sakkara, 
for a Theban dignitary named Perneb, and re-erected 
here in its original form, with its painted scenes in 
low relief stil preserved; the Carnarvon Collection of 
Egyptian art; six large alabaster reliefs from the 
palace in Nimroud of Ashur-nasir-pal, who reigned 
over Assyria irom 885-860 B.C.; an Etruscan bronze 
chariot of the sixth century B.C., the most important 
ancient bronze chariot known; the Cesnola antiqui- 
ties from Cyprus; a2 grou of Roman fresco paintings 
from Boscotrecase and Boscoreale, especially those 
on the walls of a reconstructed eubieulum (bed- 
chamber), and a gathering of ancient glass, “one of 
the richest and most, important in the world.” A 
representative collection of classical casts occupies 
ten galleries. 

Tn the accumulations of Near Eastern art of special 
interest are the domed room from a Jain temple in 
India, the gift of Robert W. and Lockwood de Forest, 
which represents the wood carving of India; an ex- 
tensive collection of Indian and Thibetan jewelry; 
the Indian miniatures in the Alexander Smith Coch- 
ran Collection, and some remarkable examples of 
early Indian stone carving; the Persian miniatures 
and manuscripts in the Cochran Collection; twenty- 
four manuscripts and a number of single sheets repre- 
senting such masters of decoration as Behzad and 
Mirak, and some of the greatest names in Persian 
calligraphy from the fifteenth to the eighteenth cen- 


chitec fragm 
the Gothic period, chiefly of French, Fiemish, Dutch, 
German, Spanish, and Italian origin; and French | 
decorative arts of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries—furniture and woodwork, many samples 
from historic buildings, decorative ee and 
ormolu fittings. Among the treasures of the Pierpont 
Morgan Collection are also five Gothic tapestries, 
known as the sacrament set because they picture the 
sacraments of the church; two sculptured groups, an 
Entombment and a Pieta, from the famous Chateau 
de Biron in southwestern France; superb examples of 
the goldsmith’s craft from the fifteenth to the eigh- 
teenth century; a unique collection of snuff boxes, 
vanity boxes, scent bottles, and. dance programs, 
signed by famous jewelers of the eighteenth century; 
and a large collection of watches representative of the 
work of the best craftsmen in Europe from the six~_ 
teenth to the nineteenth century. 

Through the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. de 
Forest the Museum now has a wing devoted entirely 
to American decorative arts of the Colonial and 
Early Republican periods. It contains the original 
woodwork of fifteen rooms representative of early 
American architecture in the territory occupied by 
the thirteen colonies. if 


ARMS AND ARMOR, < 


Unique in this country is the collection of arms and 
armor—Buropean, Japanese, and Oriental. The ~ 
Buropean section, consisting primarily of the William 
H. Riggs Benefaction, together with the Ellis and 
Dino Collections, contains over 300 specimens with 
historical associations, and — of the highest artis- 
tic merit, For the study of the development of armor 
from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century the 
present collection is second to none as a representa- 
tive whole, and it is admirably supplemented by one 
of the best libraries on the subject. a 

The Museum's collection of. prints, one of the 
largest and most broadly conceived in the country, 
includes examples of representative masters, rare 
illustrated books, and a collection of early ornament 
or pattern designs. . & SF 

A reference library and collection of photographs 
and departmental study rooms are open tothe public 
and various handbooks as well as photographic and — 
other reproductions are on sale. Expert Puldnnedl 
may be secured. Lecture courses are offered, both 
free and with charge, Lantern slides, cinema, films, 
pioromcarhe and postcards may be rented from the 

useum Extension Division. Through its, Educa- 
tional Department the Museum cooperates with 
schools and universities, and through its Associates 
‘in Industrial Arts with manufacturers, dealers, and’ 

designers. Opportunities are granted to copy. ob- — 


wry. 

The Department of Far Eastern Art includes early 
paintings, bronzes, sculpture, and the ceramic wares 
of China, Japan, and Korea; Siamese, Thibetan, and 
Cambodian sculpture; the Heber R. Bishop Collec- 
tion of jades; and the Benjamin Altman Collection 
of seventeenth- and eighteenth - century Chinese 
porcelains and snuff-bottles. 


OVER 1900 PAINTINGS. 


The paintings, over nineteen hundred in number, 
represent the Italian, Spanish, German, Dutch, 
Flemish, French, English, and American schools. 
There is an unusual showing of works by Rem- 
brandt, twenty in all,, thirteen received in the be- 
quest of the late Benjamin Altman. Through the 
git of J. Pierpont Morgan the Museum possesses a 

aphael, the so-called Colonna, altarpiece, a Virgin 
and Child Enthroned with Saints, and by recent pur- 
chase Titian’s Portrait of Alfonso d'Este. Groups | 
of paintings kept together by the conditions under 
which they were received are: the George A, Hearn 
Collection, principally American in character; the 
Benjamin Altman Collection, strongest in its Dutch 
peat but including four Memlings, a Durer, a 

jorgione, a Fra Angelico, two Velasquezs, and other 
works of rare excellence; the Michael Dreicer Collec- 
tion of Italian and northern primitives in which such 
artists as cphoceaee es van der Weyden, Schon- 
oe and Piero di Cosimo are represented; and the 

atharine Lorillard Wolfe Collection, consisti 
dargely of works by French artists of the early an 
middle years of the nineteenth century. 


jects in the collections. : 
THE CLOISTERS. 


The Cloisters, 698 Fort Washington Ave.,, formerl: 

the Barnard Cloisters, purchased t! the t of ; 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is a branch of the Museum 
oe btseg art. An interesting 
eature is the reconstruc’ Cuxa 

Romanesque period. ee as s bar 
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AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


The American Museum of Natural 
located at 77th Street and Central Park West, 
N. ¥. City, was founded and chartered in 1869 
for the purpose of encouraging and developing 
the Brey of natural science, of advancing the 
general knowledge of kindred subjects, and to 
that end of furnishing popular instruction. It is 
Open free evety day in the year from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M., on Sundays from 1 to 5 P. M. 

The Museum is under the control of a self- 
perpetuating Board of thirty-three Trustees, in- 
cluding the Mayor, the Comptroller and the Presi- 
Gent of the Department of Parks, ez-officio. The 
Trustees have entire direction of ‘all the activities 
of the Museum, as well as the guardianship of 
the collections and exhibits. 

‘Through gifts by the Trustees, members and 
friends of the institution, all the exhibition and 
Study collections are obtained, explorations to 
many parts of the world are conducted, scientific 
gait are prepared and published, and the library 

enlarged. The contributions which make pos- 
Bible all these activities are divided into three classes: 
(1) The Endowment Fund; (2) The Membership 
Fund; (3) Voluntary Subscriptions. 

The application of the Endowment Fund, which 
now totals, in book value, upwards of 313,000,000, 
is limited in the main to research, the purchase 
of collections, and the issuing of publications. 
The Membership Fund, derived from subscriptions. 
is of particular importance in the educational work 
of the Museum. 

Voluntary contributions may be used for general 
Purposes, or for such special objects as the donors 
May specify. 

The Museum building has been erected from 
funds voted by the City of New York. It is one 
of the largest municipal structures of the City and 
has cost upward of $11,000,000, and has, including 
the new section recently completed, fifteen acres 
of floor space, nire of which are devoted to exhibits. 

It is intended that the building, when com- 
Pleted, shall cover Manhattan Square. The present 
cite facade is 710 feet in length from tower to 

wer. 

The School Service Building, for cooperation 
between the Museum and the schools, was opened in 


History 


_ 1926. 


: . groups showing favertebrate life, the Nahant Tide- 


“completed will be the central and dominaat 


‘the collections. 


- Central America. Bird Dome. 
_ Recent fishes. Mammals of North America. 


Provisional plans for the construction of five 
additional sections have been adopted, not in- 
cluding the Roosevelt Memorial which has been 
Provided for by the State of New York, ce when 

‘eature 
of the eastern facade on Central Park West. 

The contract with the City embodies a new Idea 
in municipal goverrment: The erection and main- 
tenance of the building by the Municipality, and 
the donation by the Trustees and citizens of all 


The total membersbip exceeds 10,500. The at- 
tendance, all free, was 2,088,978 in 1927. 

First Floor—Coliections illustrating the life of 
the Indians of the North Pacific Coast, the Eskimo, 
Indians of the woodlands, plains and Southwest. 
Two new and large groups (Hopi_and Apache) in 
the Southwest Hall, Forestry Hall—Sections of 
trees, including one from a big tree of California 
which measures 16 feet in diameter ana is 1,341 
rears old. Natural woods, with specimens of their 

wes and flowers, and sections of the finished 
woods. Darwin Halli—Specimens, models and 


pocl and the Whart-Pile Groups. 


Second Floor—Collections from Afriea, Material 


illustrating the life of prehistoric man of North 


ica. Ancient monuments of Mexico and 
as Birds of the world, 


Third Floor—Collections from the living tribes 
of Asia, inolu Chinese bamboos, porcelain, 
basketry, inlaid work, emoroidery, cloisonne enamel, 


agricultural implements, carvings in wood, ty 

and stone and an especially valuable collecston 
of ancient bronzes and pottery; material illustrating 
the mode of living, costumes ‘and war implements 
of Siberia. Large and fine collections from the 
Indians of South America. Hall of Primates— 
Monkeys, apes and primitive man. Mammals 
of the world, including whales. Insect life. Birds 
of North America (the famous habitat groups), 

The new Reptile Hall reptile and amphibian ma- 
terial, including a number of beautiful groups (Lower 
California lizard, bullfrog, greaf sal der and New 
England spring groups), and Komodo Lizard group, 

Fourth Floor—Collections from the Philippine 
Islands and the South Seas. Mineral and gem’ 
collections. Hall of Gems, the gift of J. Pierpont 
Morgan—Collections inchiding Practically every 
variety of known gem, cut and uncut, some of 
remarkable size and purity of color; largest perfect 
crystal in the world, mounted on bronze base sup- 
ported by three Chinese figures; exceptionally fine 
cameos, carved jade, etc. Hall of Fossil Inverte- 
brates and Historical Geology—Large collections 
and models cf caves and of Copper Queen Mine, 
showing cross sections and surroun country, 
Halls of Fossil Vertebrates devoted to the great 
collections of the remains of creatures which lived 
from 30,000 to 20,000,000 years ago. ‘These col- 
lections, by right of extent, variety, quality and 
methods of preparation and exhibition, are the 
finest in the world. The collections illustrating 
the evolution of the horse approach in importance 
and value the combined collections of this sort 
to be found in all other institutions. Hall of the 
Age of Man—Casts of prehistoric men and skeletons 
of the animals of their time (mammoths, mastodong 
and giant ground sloths). In the adjoining hall 
are fossil camels, giant pigs, a pygmy hippopotamus 
and primitive rhinoceros-like animals; fossil lemurg 
and monkeys which have an important bearing 
on the ancestry of man. Dinosaur Hall—Remains 
of fossil reptiles and fishes which lived from three 
million to ten million years ago. ‘Mummy" of 
dinosaur (trachodon) in which the texture of the 
skin has been preserved and the famous dinosaur 
eggs found by the Museum's Third Asiatic BEx- 
pedition in 1923. Fossil aquarium. 

Fifth Floor—Public reference library. 
Library of Vertebrate Paleontology. : 

In the course of its development, the American 
Museum has done an unusual and important work 
throughcut the civilized world, in research and 
publication, and in education from the primary 
school to the highest university grade, not alone 
in America but in distant countries, like Russia, 
Mongolia and China. 

It is no exaggeration to say that no schcol, college 
or university in the entire civilized world to-day 
is untouched by current American Museum dis- 
coveries and exploration, by profound and far- 
reaching American Museum research, and by the 
ever-widening knowledge of Nature in all its phases, 
obtained by its adventurous and highly trained ex- 
plorers. 

The American Museum has contributed so largely 
to the educational activities of the City of New 
York that it has been called, “The Biggest School- 
house in the World,” for in addition to its scientific 
activity in securing and exhibiting natural history 
specimens, the Museum maintains a department 
of Public Education which works in conjunction 
with the City’s public schools and institutions for 
the blind, giving lectures and circulating loan 
collections, slides and motion picture films. 

Through its contact with the schools, the Museum 
has brought thousands of children within its walls. 

Officers of the Museum for 1928 are: President, 
Henry Fairfield Osborn; Secretary, Percy R. Pyne; 
Treasurer, James H, Perkins; First Vice President, 
George F. Baker; Second Vice President, J. P. Morgan. 


Osborn 


; The building is open, free, every day in the year— 


9A. M. to 5 P. M., April-Sept.; 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., 


Oct.-March. 
‘The New York Aquarium is one of the largest 


in the world and the oldest in the United States. 
It has 7 large floor pools, 89 large wall tanks and 


There are also 26 reserve tanks 


30 smaller tanks. Es 


imens not on _ exhibition. 


THE NEW YORK AQUARIUM IN BATTERY PARK. 


h northern and tropical in character. There 
cz eran about 200 species of fishes and other 
aquatic vertebrates on exhibition. The total number 
of specimens, exclusive of invertebrates and young 
fry in the hatchery, varies from 3,000 to 7,000. 

The fish hatchery, Le as & ion ponte 
t, produces yearly about one million y 
prnivs ‘ame sohes.. which are afterward de- 

ew York State waters, 
=19 q equipped for heating sea water 
for tropical fishes in winter, and has a refrigerating 
lant for cooling fresh water in summer. Flowing 
froah water is supplied from the elty water system, 
while the pumps circulate about 200,000 gallons 
of salt water daily. 


> 


548 Foreign Countries—Population and Ages 
POPULATION AND AREA OF FOREIGN STATES AND COUNTRIES. 
Area, jeep. per 2 
= Continent. | Government or uare Popula- . — Capital or Chief 
— Ruling Power. iles. tion. City. 
2 hig = - 
Abyssinia LS aoa ia), | Africa... ..- Kingdom.....-- 350,000} 10,000,000 28 .5|/Addis Ababa 
Aden oe emt x .. JAsia....--- British Empire. - > a2080 54,923 6.0 ues 
Afghanistan. .....-+ 245,000 6.330.500 : . se 
Albania. .....+e++-- 17,37 1,8 -9|Durazzo 
Alberta 255,285 607,59 2 .3|Edmonton 
Algeria.......0-++: 222,180 Betws ean SY, Fortec! 
AlSaC@...- esse eee? 3,202 i61,¢ Se urs 
Andorra.......s0e6- : _ 491) peel yess ota 
Angola.....+++- ° 434,800) 2,124,000 398 SID an 
Anhalt Europe. ... .|Germany 888 _ 351,471 5.8; Dessau 
Annam.. Asia. ....-- French Protect. . 39,758| 5,171,986 130 .0)Hue 
Antigua.. West Indies.|British Empire. - ek _ 29,767 175 .1|St. John 
Arabia. . {|Asia, ......|Kingdom......- 200, 7,000,000 5 .8|Mecca 
Argentina. **{So. America.| Republic. - ...-.. 1,153,418 10,300,000 8 .7;/Buenos Ayres 
rmenia...- seers: Asia. ......|Soviet Republic . 15,140 921,400 60 .9| Brivan 
Assam (India)...-.- A SASS clears cie » British Empire. - 53, 015 7,606,232 143 .O}Shillong 
Australia......s.+++- Oceania. ...|British Empire. . 2,974,581 5,495,734 : 2.1)Meibourne 
Aust.-Hung (pre-wai 5 Europe. «. Emp, & K ing. :| 261'259 48:330000| | 190°8 Vienna 
ust.-Hung (pre-war, ODE; = <.* ‘ 880, 3 
ae alian. e Be ie AGI. s dyems Russian Soviet. 3,682 2,162,955 64 .2)/Baku 
AZOTES. 2. cece eceess No. * atinntic Portugal. .....-- 922 242°613| 250.0|/Ponta Delgada 
Baden....... .|Burope...-- Germany.....-- 5,819 2,312,462 397 .5|Kearisruhe 
Bahamas. . .| British Empire. . 404 54,886 . 
Bahrein Tsles - s _....--|British Empire. . 250 120,000 480. 
Balearic Isles. .|Europe. .... pias ReneS ee 1,935 343,650 E 
Baluchistan... GASB: 25.81 : 54,228 420,648 2 
Barbados. .:.- are i 166 198,336) 1194 
ae (india)..... {ASIA ws eee rd’t.. 8,135 2,126,522; 26: 
Bashkir. .........--|Europe...-- ia. . 40,420 2,741,007 
Basutoland we uence fAfrica....-- 11,716 515,781 
Bavaria. .........--|Europe...-- = aM . 29,377 7,379,5' 
Bechuanaland.....-. & i {Ki 275,000 154,983 
ane (india)...... 82,277| 47,592,345 
Belsium............]Burope...../Kingdom....... 11,752} 7,874,60 
Bihar and oe Sephe atos 111,717| 27,851,891 
Bermudas. 19 21,987} 1157. 
Bhutan 20,000 250,000 12. 
Bismarck 15,752 188,000 
Bohemia...........]/Europe....- 20,333 6,670,582 
Bolivia. : .|Republic. . ... 506,467 2,599,398 
Bombay (Presidency) Asi . |British Empire. . 123,621} 19,348,219 
Bombay (Prov.). / 16,012,342 
Borneo (Brit. North) |: 257, 
Borneo (Dutch). . Leh es 
B , Herzegovina. 1,889,929 
eos AOneyonae 38,870,972 
British Columbia : : 524.528! 
British Empire.....-].-.--s+0++> Empire 1226, 446, Se 752 
Brunei.. . j 26,500 
Brunswick. 501,675 
Bulgaria. He 5,483,125 
Barna (india) eas 934 13,212,192 
Cambodia... 5...-. 2,465,581 
Cameroon Seeush} 1 x 
Cameroon (British) i 
Gampeche.........- r 2, 
Canada 8,999,009 
Canary 1 81,555, 
Cape of Good Hope . 2,781,185 
Cape Verde Isles 149,793 
Celebes. ... 3,108,337 
Ceylon.....- 5,009,502 
Chad C 1,271,271 
Channel ands 4 ion 14 
ie ORES th 100; 
China (18 Provinces) 375,000,000 
China (ine. Mongolia, 
Thibet, Manchuria, 
and Sinkiang)..... 400,800,000 
Chozen (Korea). . i 19°519,927 
Cochin-China......- Asia 4,001,093] 
Colombia. ........++ 7,800,000 
Congo eee ’ 8,500,000 
Congo (Prenel) 21845, 
Corsica 289,890 
ao Rica 471,521 
Sa: eae: 34. > 
Croatia-Slavonia. . ny) 2,739,593 
WE eileasape soe e sy 164 3,418,03. 
Curacdos ..o.!) 6. aes 03 56,52' 
GYPTUS: eee eegs i a 3,584 324,945 
Cyrenaica.......6-- ca Italy.... x 230,000 229,71 
Czechoslovakia. .... : 7\ 13,613,172 
Daghestan....... is 786.877 
Dahomey...... eens 42,460) 979,60 
Daimatia........ ree 621.429 
penne Mer Salk © she Hie Sate 86.0! 
enmark.....-.. - 1 "555 
Dominican Republic. ot < si f aren ae ee 
Duteh Hast Indies...|Asia. = a ‘| 733,642] 49.534'618 
. 118,627 1,500, 
8 14,168,756 
50,874 35.6 
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550 Foreign Countries—Population anid Area. 
‘Tapes. 
1 is Continent. | Government or 
eee Ruling Power. Mile- 
sore (India)...--. VS ANT Semi-Indep’d't. 203 .0 ae 
a aes Lee eas f se Empire. . = .5|Pietermaritzburg 
PERG ee, d'e age o.0 FE irre 5 BS ingdom.......| 170,000} 2,000,000) a AlKathmandu 
Beene: re FE Fey BEG oie Kingdom $6: « eer Ae 
Netherlands.......- Europe. ....|/Kingdom. . : ety : 
New Brunswick No. America| British Empire - > 3 
New Caledonia......|Australasia .|France... -. ser oe 
Newfoundland. .-... No. America| British Empire. . a3 
New Guinea, British.}Oceania. ... British Mandate. - 
New Hebrides al) ) .|Australasia . ae & Brit, Prot. 109 » 
New South Wales... |Oceania British Empire. - ae Se 
New Zeailand....... ecb .|British Empire. . L a — ‘ingten 
Nicaragua,........- .|Republie......- mae Managua 
Niger Territory..... .|France..... aoe 
Nigeria, Northern. .| British Empire. . - 1 Resta = 
Nigeria, Southern. .|British Empire. . 23 1 
Northern [reland.. British Empire. . 5,2¢ 239. ast 
thea Heer z he pois. : 23,62 3,870 -005 pas 
erritory 13) mpire. . Ss 
Worway....---- bod Kingdom....... 21 .1/Oslo (Christiania) 
Nova Scotia. ....... British Empire. . 24 .4|Halifax 
Nyassaland Prot... British Empire. - 31 .0|\Berera 
Oidenburg.......... Germany. ....+. 220 .0!Oldenburg 
Ay Se ss woo ve LASID Kingdom....... 4.2 
Ree Clon oe eens British Empire. . 7.2 
Orange Free State.,.|Africa...... British Empire. . 12.6 
Orkney isles.......,|Hurope....- British Empire. . 61 .2| Kir 
Palestine..........- RBIS <5 "joe nk British Mandate. 94.7 : 
Panama...... .....-|980. America.| Republic. . -. 11 .9}Panama 
PAPUd.....esseeees Oceania. .. .| British Empire. 3 .0|Port Moresby 
PAVAZUay... esos ees So. ae om Republic, 4.6}Asuncicn \ 
PCIE G Sead cet (eas [ASS - 2. >» Kingdom. 15.9 
1a aeedee Boratan ia So. “Ameria: Republic, 10.5 
PONG... cee wees Europe. .| Republic. 196 .7 
Portugal: 2.2. Burope..... Republic. . re 158 .5 
Prince Edward Isl. ..|No. Americn British Empire. - 40.6 
Principe & St. Thome|Africa...... Portugal........ 163 .6 
i >] .|Germany......- 337 1 
Semi-indep’ fv it gem 207.0 
No. America| British Empire. . 3.9 
../Oceania. ...|British Empire. . Frk 
. |Asia. . cea Empire, . 103.1 
Ind. Ocean..|France.......-. 179.5 
Rhodesia (Southern) .} Africa : British Empire. . 5.9/8 
Rhodesia (Northern).|Africa...... British Empire. . 3.9 
Rinu-Lingga........}Asia. .|Hobland. ......- 17.8}. 
ReOUIMe RI. Seas. es Europe . }Kingdony. ...... 143 .0 
Russenia, Carpathian}Europe..... “| Czechoslovakia. . BOG Glee A eee 
Russia (U.S. S. R.). .|Buro.-Asia..|Sov fet Republic . 18. 
Russia, Sov. Proper..|Euro.-Asia. .|Soviet Republic . i3- 
Russia (pre-war)... -|Huro.-Asia.. Bimpire...= 2523 20. 
RRR ok elhitiw tiny Europe..... League of Nat’ns 1043. 
Sahara, French...... Africa, SPRRONOD. = ays <* O58}, See aa 
St. Helena . |Africa .| British peoure ; 77.8 
St. Pierre islands... .|No. America Frauce. 42.1 
Sakhalin Island (So.) Asia. .:....|Japan, 7G. ...<itert eee 
MICOAORas ees ce ke Cent. Amer. Republic. 224.5 
Samoa, Western..... Oceania. British Mandate. 31. 
Marino......... Etrope .) Republic. 261. 
Sarawak... .... .|Asia. . .| British empire. - : 14. 
Bardinia....... .|Europe. BCG. 2a Sree 98. 
Saskatchewan. No. America British Empire. . 3. 
BOXONG hc o> 2h. Europe..... Germany ....... 863. 
aay g-Lippe Feurope..... Germany....... 371. 
Scotland Burope..... British Empire. . 160. 
Seneg yal Pee CL IPICS, 3,55 json TANCE. 1S. cea 18. 
Serbia (pre-war) . .}urope..... Jugo-Slavia..... 156 - 
Serbs, Croats, Slov. .|Burope..... Kingdom,...... 125. 
io Igles......- Europe.....|British Empire. . 46. 
Sia: .|Asia.. ..|Kingdom....... 49. 
Siberia, (pre-war) .. _|Asia. T MRRUURSIGL.. cide vg eae 2. 
(CT ae ae Europe CPLDALO it! sick wa Bisie.' 429. 
Blows Leone... ...+. Africa, .|British Empire... 51. 
Sikkim (India)... ,.. Asia... wc... Semi-Indep’d’'t. . 29. 
Oliikiange. . 6.0. s kes Asia. . CPOIRDB hc ae ee 3. 
PROVDIIG. 0 cqacetis eos Burope..... Czechoslovakia. . 154. 
Blovenia. .2.. 6... Burope.....|. Jugo-Slavia..>.. 168 .9) Zagreb 
_ Society Isies, etc, ...|Oceania....)France......... 20 .8|Papeete 
Solomon Isiands, ‘|Australasla .|British Protect. . IO VE heen s 
Somaliland, British. |Africa......|British Empire. . 5_1|Berbera 
Trench..|Africa......]France......... 35 .9| Jibuti 
Ttalian,|.}Africa......|Italy....... 2... 2.6|Mogadisho 
Soudan, Ang.-Pgypt.jAfrica.. .| British Empire. « 5.7 rto 
South Australia. ,... Australia. 1.3 
South West Africa. . as 0.7; 
BRTIOUANE (cSt Vins SL ADS bo 108.1 
Spitzbergen (Isles) 0.06 
Straits Settlement 585 .7\Singap 
Sudan (French).....)Africa....../France....... 40 
Sumatra.... 2.5 Asia apa 4 38-3 
Surinam (D. Guiana) Holland. ‘ 2.5 
Swaziland .,..|British Empire. . 17.6 
(oo ed A as ‘ Burope. Ade Kingdom, ...... 34 .9| 
Switzerland Europe..... Republic; 246 .2 
ae ee Asia. , ‘lFrench Mand’te. 49 6 
TNS 0 (re a Oceania. ...|France......... 195} 
Tanganyika........jAfrica...... British ‘empire. . 11.0 
PRARGHOIS tcloiae.c'sit > e's Africa... .. Internationalized 371.4 
Tasmania. ..... ‘lAustralasia .| British Expire. . 8.1 


. * * 
: Foreign Countries—Population and Area. 551 
Area, Pop. per 
Country. Continent. | Government or Square Popula- Square} Capital or Chief 
Ruling Power. Miles. tion. Mile. City, 
-,-.(Germany....... 4,527 1,609,300) 355.3) Weimar 
a ee 463,200 :000,000 4.3/Lhasa 
Arch -|Holl.-Port...... 26,410 1,146,660 5 .5| Dilli 
Togoland. . .|French Mand'te. 21,893 672,837 30.7) Lome 
Togoland.. |British Mandate. 12,600) 350, BUT =o: awinee Fis ee eee . 
eOuED (Friendly) Isl. {British Protect. . 39 25,025 64.2; Nukualofa, 
Se ee French Protect 7,160,113} 176 .6|Hanoi 
PRUUIRSIB spe oo. 5,810,722 77 .8| Tiflis 
.-|British Empire. . 2,087.636 18 ,9| Pretoria ‘ 
.|British Empire. . 365,913] 196.5) Trinidad 
ee en ee 570,700 1 .6| Tripoli 
ety ee ee 2,159,758 43 .2|Tunis 
= 3 aE Se SES Burope-Asia|Republic....... 13,640,810 48 .3] Angora 
ae ty (pre-war)... .|Europe-Asia|Sultanate. . 21,273,900 30.0) Constantinople 
oh, 4 Pee Europe-Asia|Soviet Republic - 147,01 0 18.0) Moscow 
Uganda Prot -|Africa......|British Empire. . 2,977,455 27 .0| Entebbe 
ATC a eS a FEurope..... Soviet Republic . 28, 07}. 175,2)Kharkov 
Union of So. Africa..jAfrica...... British Empire. .| 6 30) 14.6} Pretoria 
United Kingdom. ...|Europe..... |British Empire. 4 44,173,704| 468.7) London 
So. America./Republic....... 1 451 24 .4| Montevideo 
Abel ges }Republic <3 3, »818} 7 .7| Caracas 
meetealiee .|British Empire. . 1,531 17 .4| Melbourne 
Europe..... Germanys. 5 6. 55, 136.6 ye 
Europe..... British Empire. . 2,206, 295 .5| Cardiff 
..| Asia. : -» {British Empire. | 154, 542..5| Weihaiwel 
.| Australia . eae Empire. . 332, 0.3) Perth 
Europe..... |Germany Ae 4,826, 618 .3| Essen 
Europe..... Soviet Russia... 4,924, 116 .2) Minsk 
West Indies.| British Empire. . 168, 326 .9/St. George Fi. 
Furope..... Germany . 2,579, 342 .4/ Stuttgart 
3 CR |Imamate . 2,500, 33 .3/Sanaa 
.|No. America! Mexico. 162, 10.1) Merida 
Africa... ...|British Empir 215, 211 .6| Zanzibar 


‘Benign Pngland. * 
.\Ttaly...... 

_ Bordeaux. . 

Bradford... 


| Gonchar: a 
000)}|The Hague.. 


00} | Mannheim. . 


619,157 
419/156] 
271:790 
431,096 


+ :| 468,69 
Soe ae $ Sina 
~ 461,849 
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Sweden.. 


Hamburg... 
Hangchow.. 


China 
Hankow.... i 


Hyderabad... 
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Sao Paulo.. 
porers stata 


Shanghai. 
Sheffield. .. 
Singapore. . 


||Sourabaya. . 
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00 || Stockh 


olm.. 


Stoke-on-T.. 
Stuttgart... 


Teheran... 
Tientsin, . . 
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N alparaiso. . 
Veni 


Wanhsien,.. 
Warsaw... . 


Wench 


OWe es 


West Ham.. 
Yokonama.. 
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Bad 
aa ae 


FOREICN CITIES OF 200,000 POPULATION AND OVER. 
(Compiled from the latest censuses and official estimates.) 


Japan...,. 
Norway.,. 
vi DESAY eerie 


y 
ete is 
Russia. ... 
Holland . 


a) 
i161 


‘ 


Kingdom of the Iraq (area, 240 square miles Exclusive of aborigines estimated, 3 >, at 60,000; 

population estimated, 1923, ce 000 800) and Palestine | (c)—Census of April, 1926; or . estima’ tes 

(area, estimated, 9,000 square ‘miles; population, | 1923-26: nies ¥ 

: COVERNMENT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Sahn 

The British Empire covers about one-fourth oe raed law ee colnclaing with’ ‘the a 

(13,226,749. square miles) of the world’s habitable | Ministrative county, an area of 7 

Jand surface; this excludes the Arctic regions. its | Pearly, sete as with — collective area of the’ 
’ population in the aggregate, according to the best hn es er? rove S. us — 

obtainable estimates, is some fifteen millions more oe SG Ae + on, eh eS $i eo , 

than one-fourth of the inhabitants of the world—a | © res ndon’’ (the area covered e 


pote has seven members of the League of Natlons: 


552 Foreign Countries—British Empire. 
The British Empire. : . 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS. : 
AREA AND POPULATION. 7 ~ 
Area, Po Leone a, Papasan: 
Ries 1921. ed) Miles. 3921. F 
Continued). 

UNITeD Kiqpom.....-. 94,28 173,704 | ASauurttius island....... 729 (©), 381.678 i 
ppetand. alae esee . a 3 O he 712 Dependencies... ...- 89 | 
ee ae 4,882:288 | NoRTH AMBRICA.....+-- 8,847,462 o.206 920 S| 

(o) I 1258. 322 CURBERA oul 8 eee 8,684,723 8,99: iiss 5 
238 PAT Cr ta ik Sore racaratatete 255,285 © 607, - 
89, "614 British epee 355,852 524, + 
540,277 Manitob2.......- 251,832 «c) 639, ‘ ¢ 
te Ste" "302 New Brunswick. 27,985-- 387,876 eI 
renee: 7288 nota epee Prgrs 2.33'see 3) 
e) 205, 242. Se eee >" 88.615 } 
( 824/040 Prince ~Badwaid Yalan i goa ie | 
- shewan....... 251, F 

t pep apcageios gre Seeathen se aN 207,076 RST | 

India : 318,885,950 Northwest Territory.. 1,309,682 988 
Britist Provinces. -. .1 $94 300 246,946,793 | wewfoundland........- 2,734 683 ; 

Native States, ete... 7 i a 2) E009: 502 Labrador. ....c2e0e. 120,000 3.647 

Maldive Taiands. 22. 115 “70,000 | CENTRAL AMERICA: 

Aden (inc. Perim) 80 56,500 British Honduras. ..... 8,598 jase 

OC OLR. Si a> Ke se 1,382 (e) 12,000 | wasr Inpres. 1,773. 

Bahrein. Islands. . 250 120,000 Bermudas... . 20,127 

Straits Settlement. 1,600 €) 937,099 The Bahamas (e) 54. | 

Federated Malay States. 27,648 (e) 1,404,000 Barbados...... 156,312 

Other Malay States . 23,355 4,123,944 JaniAMkCs ou Soe see ke 858,1 : 

British North Borneo.. 31,106 267,804 Turks and Caicos Is!'ds. 5,612 1 
geen: Anetta site <tei sie ,500 (ey ee ae Sas = 

aT Wa be wwsccesoes , , We Sia * 

Hongkong and Ter..... 662,950 | Windward Is!ands>.... 516 'e) 168.677 | 

Welhaiwel..- sess. eee 285 164,622 | Trinidad and Tobago... » 1.976 f 381,75: 

REE G uiy t = ae e+ vs 8,871,357 60,098,482 eS 331-204 
Union of South Africa. . 794,347 933,652 | Falkland Islands and & 

Cae of Good Hope. . 2 2,782,719 Falk iss aa Pe €) 3,510 | 
Sik, Gebiaids) No ott. 5 s 7429, 
oO e Free State. 49,647 628,827 | AUSTRALASIA... 6.6.0.5 277, 
The ‘iransvaal Reuuinas 10,450 2,087,63 AUSITAUUE soe ence ese ee (a) Bs na 
§S. W. Africa (M).... 2, 232,811 New South Wales... . 2000.8 
814,912 ViGtortats. ssc anne . » 

South Africa... ..4.. 814, Qu it 755.972 
Basutoland..... (e)._ 515,781 South Anigtnlinesteo 495,160 
Beehuanaland Pro 152,98. Wreaterm Australia... . 732 
Northern Rhodesia. (e) 1,154,624 TParanetit ay aye 213/280 
Southern Rhodesi 7 (€) 873,647 Northern ‘Territory 3.867 
Swaziland,.......... 6 © 117,877 Wederat Territory . : 2572 

EMA IICG. et ahacees 3,63 22,681 G96 Papua, Territory of 275,000 
Nigeria, Northern... 276,034 10,259,983 | New Cuinea (M). 338) 
Nigeria, Southern. . 91,894 8, 371,459 Bismarck Islands. ) 188,000 
Gold Coast, Ashanti.. 91,690 2/298, 413 Solomon Islands. .... 6) 17,000 
Sierra Leone Colony New Zealand........-. (oi407.165 

and Protectorate... 30,000 1,541,311 Western Samoa (M) "260 ‘e #2 
Gambia, Colony and Nauru (M). ae 8 ) 2,217 
and Protectorate... 4,010 210,530 \aser Talandh.. Wee... 990 (©) 13,833 

British East Africa..... 838,764 11,396,458 | OowANIA... ....e-ese vee 28,868 430.567 ; 
Kenya Colony and af 4 Goion viene e eRe 7,435 63,835 
" and Protectorate... 245,060 (e) ris 575.789 ae Talanie Prot 2) 25,025 
Tanganyika (M)..... 73 494 4,123,493 Gilbert and oy 
Uganda Protectorate. 110,300 (e) 2, 977. 2455 Islands Colony...... 186 29,897 
Zanzibar Protectorate — 1,020 (e)'215,879 British Solomon no Taiierds . , 
Nyassaland......... 87,890 —(e)_ 1,175,842 Protectorate. ....... 14,600 €e) 150,600 
Somaliland Prot. 68,000 ? be? oe Rew “Hebrides (with “* “* pare S 

_ Angio-Egyptian Soudan.t, be rl 6) 6,852,729 | > France)... 0... scee ee 700 z 60,000 

: Rysinaion faoud......: 34 250 other I Pacitte islands . 60 One ito 

8t. ae Island. 4 eer es : 

Tristan de Cunha...... a 

. Seychelles Island....... 156 (e) 25,700 | BRITISH EMPIRE....... 13,226,749 446,726,752 


(M)—British mandate. ee a oe for the 


total of 446,726,752. 
This commonwealth of nations, the British 
ritish Empire, Commonwealth of Australia, 
Pominion of Canada, India, Dominion of New 
Soarn the Union of South Africa, and the. Irish 


tate. 

The Capital of this vast empire !s London. 

The Statesman’s Year Book, 1927, says: The 
municipal and parliamentary City ‘of oe 
coincidirg with the registration City of London, h: 
an area of 675 acres. The registration County of 
London. (the London for purposes of the census, the 
registration of births, deaths and marriages and 


estimated, 1926, 852,268) are not included. éonos | 


City and the Metropolitan po Waste 
4 ree, re peveerey, 


Acres. q ; - 1925, 
Registration PONS 74,850 484, ‘gos “4,602,000 — 
“Outer Ring a: 368,599 599 eal 678 arts 212 | 


“G@reater London”....443.449 7,480,201 7,742,212 | 
Maes 


Alderman Sir Kynaston Badd, is cote 
for ees) 


British Dominions oo eae Ae the & 
of the Faith, Emperor of India. 


8, 1865, the second son of King Edward VII. and 
‘Queen Alexandra, daughter of King Christian IX. of 
Denmark, and he suceceded to the throne on the 
death of his father May 6, 1910, and was crowned, 


: H. Duke of Teck and H. R. H. Princess 

Mary of Cambridge. They have five hving children. 
His Heir, H. R. H. Edward, Prince of Wales, born 
i June 23, 1894; H. R. H. Prince Albert, Duke of 
’ York, born Dec. 14, 1895, married in Westminster 

Abbey, Apri 7, 1923, Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon 

’ (born 1900), daughter of the Earl of Strathmore 

4 and Kinghorne (issue, a daughter, Elizabeth Alex- 
andra Mary, born Apml 21, 1925); H. R. H. Princess 
Mary, born April 25, 1897, married Viscount 
Lascelles, K. G., son of the Earl of Harewood, Feb. 
28, 1922 wssue, George Henry Hubert, born Feb. 7, 
and Gerald David, 


ie 1923, 


_ The Premier is the Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, 
ae Aug. 3, 1867), Conservative; took office Nov. 

, 1924, on the resignation of the Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay 
eens Labor, after defeat at the polls on 


Cha 
Home 


Minister of Health, Neville Chamberlain. 
Minister of Agriculture, Lieut. Col. Walter E. Guin- 
' mess (succeeded November, 1925, the Hon. E. F. L. 


Ww appointed Viceroy of India). 
Secretary for Scotiand, Sir John Gilmour. 
President of the Board of Education, Lord Eustace 


PB y 
Mi Rates of Lahor, Sir Arthur Ramsay-Steel-Maitland. 
Attorney General, Sir Thomas Inskip (succeeded 


Lord Ha mM). 
First Commissioner of Works, Marquis of London- 
derry (succeeded Viscount Peel). 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Lord Cushendun, 
(Ronald McNeill), (appointed Oct. 19, 1927, to 
» succeed Viscount Cecil, resigned). 
In the Ministry but not in the Cabinet are: 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education, the 
Duchess of Atholl. 
Postmaster General, Sir William Mitchell-Thompson. 
: Minister of Transport, Lieut. Col. Wilfred Ashley. 
| + Minister of Mines, H. Douglas King. 
yy Minister of Pensions, Major _G. C. Try 
“Under Secretary for War, Earl of Onslow. 
Under Secretary for Air, Sir Philip Sassoon. 
“Civil Lord of the Admiralty, Earl Stanhope. 
‘olicttor General, Sir Frank Boyd Merriman (suc- 
iy Sir Thomas Inskip). 
Lord Advocate, William Watson, K. C. 
Solicitor General for Scotland, A. M. MacRobert, K. C. 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Godirey L. T. 
Locker-Lampson. i ge a ; 
Financial Secretary of the Treasury, A. . Samuel 
(appointed Nov. 1927, succeeding Ronald McNeill). 
: er Secretary for India, Earl Winterton. 
Uneee elary for the Dominions, Lord Lovat (Dec. 
First Sea Lord and Chief of the Naval Staff is 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Charles E. Madden, Bt. 
The Chief of the Imperial General Staff is Gen. Sir 
_ George BF. Milne. : : 
~The Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police is 
= A ela en: Took office at Scotland Yard, 
BAN OV! 7,52! ; : 
' The Labor Cabinet—J. Ramsay MacDonald's 
Labor Cabinet, in office from Jan. 22, 1924, to Nov. 
‘4, 1924, was as follows, Mr. MacD d_ being 
leader of the House of Commons, with Mr. Clynes 
deputy er: pe es 


on. 
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June 22, 1911. He married, on July 6, 1893, Princess 
ee Per born May 26, 1867, daughter of the 
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Prime Mintster and Foreign Secretary, J. Ramsay 


MacDonald. 

Lord Prioy Seal, John Robert Clynes. 
Lord President of the Council, Lord Parmoor. 

Lord Chancetilor, Viscount Haldane. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, Phiip Snowden. 

Home Secretary, Arthur Henderson. 

Coloniai Secretary, James Henry Thomas, 

War Secretary, Stephen Walsh. 

Secretary for India, Lord Olivier. 

Secretary fer Air, Lord Thomson. 

First Lord of the Admiralty, Viscount Chelmsford. 
President of the Board of Trade, Sidney Webb. 
Minister of Health, John Wheatley. 

President of the Board of Education, Charles Trevelyan. 
Minister of Labor, Tom Shaw. 

Attorney General, Sir Patrick Hastings, 

Minister of Agriculture, Noel Buxton. 

Secretary Jor Scotland, William Adamson, 

Postmaster General, Vernon Hartshorn. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Col.. J. C. 

Wedgwood. : 

First Commissioner of Works, F. W. Jowett. 

The British Ambassador to the United States 
is Sir Esme Howard, G. C. M. G., K. C. B., borm 
Sept. 15, 1863, who succeeded Sir Auckland Geddes, 
March 5, 1924. The diplomatic affairs of the entire 
British Empire in the United States are cared for 
by the Embassy at Washington. The Insh Free 
State has accredited to Washington a “Minister, 
Prof. Timothy A. Smiddy, and Canada one, Vincent 
Massey, appointed Nov. 10, 1926. 

The United States Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain is Alanson B. Houghton of Corning, N. Y., 
born Oct. 10, 1863; Congressman 1919-22; appointed 
Ambassador to Germany, Feb. 10, 1922; transferred 
to the Court of St. James, Feb. 24, 1925. 

Parliament is the legislative governing body 
for the empire. It consists of two Houses. The 
House of Lords is made up of the peers of the United 
Kingdom, to wit: the Royal Dukes, the Archbishops, 
the Dukes, the Marquises, the Earls, the Viscounts, 
thirty-six Bishops, and the Barons; also twenty- 
eight Irish peers elected for life, and sixteen Scottish 
peers elected for the duration of Parliament. The 
full membership of the House of Lords consists of 
about 740 members. There are about thirty women 
who are peeresses in their own right, but. Lord 
Astor's third attempt to give them seats and votes 
in the House was defeated 125 to 80 on June 24, 
1926. The House of Lords has a limited veto power 
only in legislation. A peer of the United Kingdom 
is ineligible to a seat in the House of Commons. 

The House of Commons, elected Oct. 29, 1924, 
and which met Dec. 2, 1924, numbers 615 mem- 
bers elected by direct ballot in the several con- 
stituencies for the duration of Parliament. Of this 
House England has 492 members; Wales, 36; Scot- 
land, 7.4; and Northern Ireland, 13. Clergymen of 
the Chureh of England, mimsters of the Church of 
Scotland and Roman Catholic clergymen are dis- 
qualified from sitting as members, also certain Goy- 
ernment officers, Sheriffs, and Government con- 
tractors. Members of the House of Commons are 
paid, since 1911, £400 a year. 

The franchise was extended to women over 25 
by the Act of 1918, with certain conditions. Parlia- 
ment in 1928 extended the franchise to all women 
over 21. Adding about. 5,240,000. to the electorate of 
whom 1,500,000 are women between 21 and 25. The 
register for the 1929 general election (probably in 
May) will contain the names of 12,250,000 men and 
14,500,000 women. Future sessions of Parliament 
will begin in October or November and be proroged 
in July. 

The standing of parties in the House of Commons 
in the last three elections is as follows: 

Oct. 1924. Dec. 1923. Nov ,1922. 


Conservatives......+. 412 257 347 
Laborites. .. ne 152 192 142 
Liberals... 42 158 1 118 
Independents. Pr 6 8 


Constitutionalists.... 3 ren iste 
in the election of Oct. 29, 1924, the Conservatives 
olled in round numbers 8,000,000 (an increase of 
B00,000); the Laborites, 5,550,000 (an increase of _ 
1,000,000), and the Liberals, 3,000,000 (a loss of 
7,000,000). The Conservatives have won a seat for 
every 20,000 votes, the Laborites, 1 for every 36,000, 
and the Liberals, 1 for every 76.000. Three-women 
were re-elected, ali Conservatives: Lady Astor, the 
Duchess of Atholl, and Mrs. Hilton Philipson, and 
one new woman member, Miss E, Wilkinson, Labor- 
ite; 41 women were candidates. Miss Susan Law- 
rence, Labor, won a by-election in 1926; also Miss 

Margaret Bonfield, Labor. 

In 54 contested by-elections up to Nov. 1, 1928 
the Conservatives have lost three to the Liberals, 
gained one from them, and lost three to the Laborites. 

The Speaker is Capt. the Rt. Hon. Edward 
Algernon Fitzroy (Conservative) elected June 20, 
1988, to succeed the Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley, resigned. 
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tive work of the Colonies, Protectorates, and Man- 
dated Territories other than those for which the 
Dominions Office is responsible. 


The political progress of the Labor Party is sum- 
mikrisad in this table for the last eight general elec- 
{lons: 


General Seats Members ae OWED TO GREAT BRITAIN, 
eer Contested. Returned. 853 | On March 31, 1928, the outstanding British 
19060006. ewe 50 29 323.195 eerie Si loans to the Dominions wees 4,216 
he) mae 78 40 505.690 | Australia... ...--..+<-+-+serss 5 ,000 
1310 (Bee) Ke 56 42 370,802 | New Zealand.........-.-++- : 27,630,000 # 
1918... 36 57 2,244:945 | South Atrica.........-- Sa . 10,554,000 ; 
1922. : 414 142 4:236.733 | Newfoundland........ : 885 
1923, oA 427 192 4.348.379 | Trinidad.......---- a ‘| 
1D eat See ae 500 142 5,550,000 eee nie wQHl sis CRajetie aides ¥ 
The Independent Labor Party was founded under ERS RSS ee nee eae S M 
the chairmanship of J. Keir Hardie, at Bradford, £123,528,000 s 
in 1893. At the general election of 1895, twenty- The funded Allied war debts were: Z 
eght candidates contested seats and -alk Were’ UNE) piste tac 3. cea: cereals. Gauleee eee £266,750,000 
puccessful. In 1900, when two members were elected, | Roumania...........--+-++ +020 eee 31,100,000 ‘ 
{he membership of the party numbered 375,931 porthigal-so.n cotan. «hd eae eee 23'600,000 5 
uffillated made catoniots and oper Ra roa Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom........-- , 32,650, = 
mum berin »861. ree other A HOES “WERE re le as cine eh Ae *93°300, : 
kd wo ie ee a — Le nha The GRRBROE oie rite te the ria 23,300 =. 
name or Party was taken in 5 £377,400,000 = 
The Labor Party announced. on Feb. 24, 1926, aise ce aa s 4 
that a plebiscite of its constituent bodies had con- eunaed relief and reconstruction loans FS 000 000 
firmed by @ large majority the Liverpool resolutions cate pep ag eae oes EO 2 3600,000 
excluding Communists from membership in the orn ONZO.. 0. sss ceccr cer sersers 2°603 
arty. cncmeerces edges ges c.ciniens A 
Dariore than 80 per cent. of the electorate went | Roumamia.......---.------+++: mere os 
to the polls in 1924. A general election costs candi- ay nid... Sajeingye tie 8 /ala te i nee & # ain aoe gle Sime <3000 0 
dates about, $5,000more defined by the Imperial Czechoslovakia.....2 222 243,000 
e nions r nies ee ae wine ona ane goals A 
Council of 1926 (See the World Almanac for 1927, Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom.......--- 2,069,006 
pages 177-179) as “autonomous Communities within £22,001 
the British Empire, equal in status, in no way sub- i ’ 000 
trdinate one to another in any aspect of their domes- | _ Other funded loans were: eiges 
tic or foreign affairs, though united by a common | Latvia.......+..--+--ssssrsrtnrtstt 1,281,000 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as GEEOCES . on oj sye m8 mace dee esis seein ae petits 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” | Poland... . wee c cece et ernesersesace 123,000 
the Conference further laid down that, as a conse- | Czechoslovakia....-...++++++++++++5- 692,000 
uence of this equality of status, the Governor- ROwMAI. A. ona eas 8 5 ot 8 ge een . 29,000 
General of a Dominion ‘is the representative of the EStomia.... 0.2. e eens eee eee teees 917,000 
‘Crown, holding in all essential respects the same LIHUaAta 7... Doses ase m cesttatec menceleers 120,006 
position in relation to the administration of public : ° 
en in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty the £3,249,000 
re in Great eke a = ee _ - ~ ne of The loans that have not yet been funded are: 
‘the Government of the Dominion to advise the Crown i ts — RUSSIA here aillsis te 887,335 
race a eee antes “the Cane | SC ae tO coe 251 S508 
ference also recognized certain treaty-making rights ‘ Shee as eS 28 
a8 BD) ing to the Dominions. £1,592,923,000 
Up to July, 1925, all sections of the British Empire Relief and reconstruction loans: 
outside of Great Britain and Ireland were dealt with Austriat £13,364,000 
by the Colonial Office. In that month a new Secre- ge ry ee Rye 732000 
taryship of State, for Dominion Affairs, was created. | “SUSU ses eae 
The Dominions Office was set up, taking over busi- £13.496,000 
ness connected with the self-governing Dominions, | other debt—Armemia.............+-- £1,051,000 


*Funding agreement made but not yet ratified. 
+Payment postponed until Jan. 1, 1943. : 

relating to the Imperial Conference. The total capital amount due Great Britain from 

The Colonial Office now deals with the administra- | other countries detailed above is £2,133,649,000. 


BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS SINCE 1801. 


Henry Addington............1801/Lord John Russell......+.--- 1846, Marquis of Salisbury......... 1886 
William Pitt..... Beka sie 1804| Harl of Derby.......-.-6 0005 1852) Mr. Gladstone. ........ ees A892 
Lord Granville...... is APaie’) Bia 1806| Earl of Aberdeen............ 1852] Bar) of Rosebery. .........+5 1894 
Duke of Portland.......6.605 1807] Viscount: Palmerston. .....«++ 1855} Marquis of Salisbury.........1895 
Spencer Perceval....,.......-1809| Earl of Derby..........-.6e5 1858} Arthur James Balfour... -.:.,1902 
Lord Liverpool.........+..--1812| Viscount Palmerston. ........ 7859] Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, , 1905 
George Canning...........--1827|Barl Russell. ......--..400+ 1865| Herbert Henry Asquith... .,,.1908 
Lord Goderich, .......+++++.1827|Barl of Derby........--+s46: 1866] H. H. Asquith (Coalition) ......1915 
Duke of Wellington..........1828)Benjamin Disraeli... .......-- 1868] David Lioyd George..... -1916 © 
Batl Grey... ... + Memes a Sain < 1830] William Ewart Gladstone..... 1868} Andrew Bonar Law... ‘1922 - 
Viscount Melbourne,........1834/ Earl of Beaconsfield..........1874|Stanley Baldwin....... .1923 
Sir Robert Peel... ...0-e+e6- 1834] Mr. Gladstone... 5... ees 1880| J. Ramsay MacDonald 71924 
Viscount Melbourne......... 1835) Marquis of Salisbury........- 1885|Stanley Baldwin........... -1924 
Sir Robert Peel. ..... 6... 5. 1841' Mr. Gladstone. ............. 1886 fee: 
d POPULATION OF CITIES OF OVER 100,000 IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1921. 
Popula- Popula- 
CITIES. tion. CITIES. tion. 
London (Greater).....] 7,476,168||Leicester.............| 234,190]|Brighton........ 
Glasgow .....+seeee+++} 1,034,069] |Salford... 
Birmingham... .ie..s 919,438] |Plymouth 
Liverpool....... Manedia 803,118] |Cardiff... 


Manchester... 24.0006 730,551||Croydon. 


Sheffield. . 490,724| |Swansen 
‘Leeds..... us 458,320||Bolton.......ecee+s++] 178,678]|Blackburn,.......' 
Edinburgh... 20,281]|Dundee... . 168,2 yc 
Belfast . 85,492)|Willisden.. . 165,669) |Stockport..... vente 
Bristol. 377,061] |Rhondda. z 162,729] |Norwich...... arate taal 
Dublin... ee 309,272] |Southampton . jer 160,997||Preston....... ‘acietaine 
West Ham f 300,905} |Sunderland........... 159,100] |South Shields. ..... is 
TOR, ae 287,013] |Aberdeen.....-.-eeeees 158,906) |Huddersfield...... : 
Bradford q 285,979) |Tottenham,.......-+.+- 146,695| |Southend-on-Sea...... 


Ty : 274,955] |Birkenhead.........+. 145,592||Burnley.......... 
a Sard Pras Seeing te rege) Gt, Belen #3.) aries a 
Ortsmouth.......e ee z AM be pice eben P Vv Atta teanaye 
Stoke-on-Trent........ 240,440 - pha ee f 


_ £17,039,000- from sugar; 


from Key 
£218,000, from 
- cutlery; £57 
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BUDGETS OF GREAT BRITAIN, FISCAL 


YEARS, MARCH 31, 1927-28 AND 1928-29. 


Revenues. 1927-28. 1928-29 boonies Charg .vs. Revenue. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
: face Bstimate. Actual, Estimated. 
£ 
Customs...... Eeebus 1122,067,000 || National Debt, Sinking Fund] 65,000,000 
i Sa ae /142/518;000 Interest, etc., on debt...... 313,816,000 308° 000. 009 
Motor-vehicle duties....... 25,700,000 || Road ¥ DG =k ee ake C 19,666,000) 21,300,000 
rhea ote., duties......... z eer Payments to local taxation 
oy ee ee ee 28, K ACCOUMNEGE | ek a Wes se a LaOOO? 
Land tax, house duty, and Payments to Northern Ire- pets 
mineral-rights duty. . sees 850,000 land Exchequer.......... 5,277,000] 5,400,000 
Property and income tax... 232,900.000 || Other Consol'd Fund Services| 3,657,000 2,600,000 
een eee 60,000,000 || Supply services: 
Excess profits duties. = SoS SE 1,000, Army (ine. ordnance fact).} 44,150,000] 41,050,000 
ge ts tax..... 1,500,000 IN RYT aa s 5 toate at eee ea ; ,000} 57,300,000 
poe 39,300,000 Ade LOrCG: i. .c:spioaee seen 15,150,000} 16,250,000 
6,100,000 Civil’ Votes:. 1.2..io.eeite 229,815,000/223,804,000 
a ereetss Customs, Excise and Inland 
: REVONRUG ..5 ssc vane promt 11,745,000} 11,777,000 
Misoclia — sundry loans . 27,650, Post Office services......... 56, 800,000 57,314, ‘000 
inary receipts. . ee 13,550,000 Total. : .,. .>osneseee eee 838,585,000/819,995,000 
Special receipts.......... *40,362,000 Aes ‘ 2 
RE DIUS Eo... Sa ese 4,239, 4,702, 
ee - 1842,824,507 1834,697,000 m we Ga ve 


Sraiiice J £13,200.000 from Currency Note Assets. 
The surphus issued from revenue to redeem debt in 
1921 was 3) £930.55 6,789; in 1922, £45,693,247; in 
1923, £101,515,847; ‘1924, £48,329'073, and in 1924- 
1925, £3, 658, 884; ‘this is included a3 expenditure 
and balances the budget. The deficit in 1925-26 
4,038,120; and in 1926-27, £36,693,794. The 
surplus in 1927-28 was £4,239,507. 


The net decrease of the national debt in 1923-4 
was £91,773,155; in 1924-5, £34,251,565; and in 
1925-6, £30,456, 039. The net increase in. 1926-27 
was £7,029,803. The net decrease in 1927-28 was 
£12,017,049. 

The budget for 1928-29 presented to the House by 
Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, estimated the surplus at £14,502,000. 


REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


| Revenues. |Expenditures|} Year.| Revenues. |Expenditures|} YEAR 

£. =. Mar31 £- £. Mar31 
161,894,000} 194,251,081!/1912 185,090,286} 178,545,100||1921. 
151,340,652| 156,756,209|/1913. 188,801,999} 188,621,930)|1922. 
153,182,782] 151,768,875||1914. 198,242,897| 197,492,969||1923. 
,8738,8 150,413,528)|1915. 226,694,080! 560,473,533||1924, 
155,036,486] 149,637,664//1916. 336,766,825 EF 559,158,377)|1925. 
156,537,690} 151,812,094/|1917. 573,427,582|2, 198, 112,710||1926. 

1,578,295] 152,292,395 eer 707,234,565 |2,696,221.405||1927. 842,395,027 
131,696,456} 157,944,611|/1919 889,020,825|2'579,301,188]|1928. .| 842/824/507| 838,585,000 
203/850,588| 171,995,667111920. - 11,339:571,38111,665,772,928 

PUBLIC DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN. Fy 

&. MARCH 31. £. MARCH 31. £. MARCH 31. £. 
765,215,653 iste oro 754,121,309|)1916...... 2,189,838,245]|/1923.......17,812,562,525 
798,349, 190//1910. 762,463,625//1917...... ,063,644,981}/1924......|7,707,537,545 
794,498,1 POE sce <i 733,072,610]/1918...... 5,921,095,819}/1925 ...... 7,665,880, 145 
796,736,382) |1912 24,806,4 TOIT es 2 ,481,050,442//1926....../7,633,722,502 
788,990, 187}|1913...... 716,288,421}/1920...... ,875,641,961]|1927. -|7,652,687,904 
779,164,704//1914...... 06,154,119]| 1921. . .|7,623,097,128]|1928 ......|7,630,972,670 
762,326,0511{1915...... 1,161,951,702111922.....- 7,720,532,214 


GREAT BRITAIN’S TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


YEAR. Total 
(CALENDAR.) Imports. 


—— 


"Receipt from customs duties on epeks for the fis- 
eal year 1927-28 were £111,620,000 (£107,515,000 in 
1927-27) of which £58,103,000 was from tobacco; 
£5,781,000 from tea; 


ipa ae from ss £4, atvape from wine; 


‘2 films; 
to D. "000: 


£317. 17,000 De drors hope: 
£110,000 from 
ST. rots loves ee5000 from packing 


Produce and 
Manufacture of 
Unit’d Kingdom.| Merchandise. 


EXvorTs. 


Total 


Foreign and 
Trade. 


Colonial 


{Total. 


£634,820,326 | 


Beas £768,734.739.| £525,253,595 | £109,566,731 £1,403,555,065 
ttre 696,635,113 | 430,721,357 474166 | 526,195,523 |  1/222/830.636 
1915 851,893,350 | 384/868,448 99" 062,181 | 483/930/629 | 1,335/823/979 
1916 948,506,492 |  506/279,707 97,566,178 | 603,845,885 1552,352,377 
1917 1,064,164,678 | 527,079,746 69,677,461 | 596,757,207 | 1,660,921,885 
1918 1,316,150,903 | 501,418,997 30,945,081 | 532'364,078 | 1,848,514,981 

CHT es ae 1'626,156,212 | _ 798,638,36 164,746,315 | 963,384,677 | 21589,540,889 
TUT? Sia 1,932'648.881 | 1,334,469,269 222'753,331 | 1,557,222,600 | 3,489,871,481 
J eae Ce eee 1,085,500,061 3,399, 106,919,306 | °810,318,848,| 1/895,818,909 
GENS oa tho cars e,e,> 1,003,098,899 | 719,507,410 103'694,670 | 823,202'080 | 1,826/300,979 
EI Se So nictetene ¢ '096,226, 767,257,771 118,543,805 | 885,801.576 | 1,982,027.790 
Me Bees ae <1) 112777439144 | —800:966,837 139,970,143 | 940,936,980 | 2,218,376,124 
ADS aittbetega rt ay)« saa7eits 1,322/858,167 773,086,410 154'410:967 | 92714971377 | 2'250,355,544 

SE? eae 863, 79 651,892,504 125,565,633 ee 458, 137 | 2,020, 321, 817 

i 709,105,402 123,062,727 2,051,555 


and wrapping paper; and £78, 000 from cana 
ottery. 
at Excise receipts in 1927-28 as £139,200,000. 
The chief. items were: £40, 000 fron spirits; 
£77,827,000 from beer; £118, 800. from British. wine; 
£353 000 from table waters: Be 697,000 from svgar; 
ue 000 from matches and mechanical re 


1920, the direct foiee trade 
of the Irish Free State has been excluded. 
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POPULATION OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
England TOTAL FOR UNITED KINGDOM. 
INSUS Ireland. 
rear Weiss a big = Males. Females. Total. 
i) eS 8,892,536 1,608,420 Cre ye, or aes: seeeeeees 
rey Ceres StTLIp+-10;164,256 T'S05,804 cee eee tt: eaecctpliae sabe se ater oe 58 465,384 
2'091,521 6,801,827 16174,868 10,718,71 893, 

toe a eee etd 3 364/386 7,767,401 11,680,532 12/348,052 24'028,58 
1841. llll.| 15:914,148 | 2,620,184 | 8,196,597 13,060,497 13,670,432 | 26,730,929 
1851.. 1222...) 17,927,609 2888,742 6,574,278 13,369.22 14/021,402 277390,629 
Welw ie. ae 20,066,224 3'062,294 5,798,967 14,063,477 14'864,008 28,927,485 
ISTH os 22,712,266 3/360,018 5,412,377 15,301,830 16,182,831 31,484,661 
1881. 25,974.439 3,735,573 5,174,836 16,972,654 17,912,194 34'884,848 
1891. 29'002,525 4'025,647 4'704,750 18,314,571 197418.351 37,732,922 
1901... 32,527,843 4,472,103 4,458,775 20;102,408 21,356,313 41,458,721 
1911 36,070,492 4'760,904 4,390,219 21,946,495 | 23,275,120 45,221,615 
1921 37,885,242 4°382,288 | No census. | *20,430,623 22"336.907__ |} #42,767.530 


1 weg Ta a B98 alg ae 
C Jes there were 18, ,220 m: 

Wee aioe females Scotland there were 2,348,- 
40; A England (1921) 

.530; Wales (1921) 2,206,712. 

sere Pato of the Registrar General for England 
and Wales for 1922 is 38,158,000; for 
1922 is 4,907,900, and for 1923, 4,915,500. 


TONNAGE AT BRITAIN’S HOME PORTS. 


a 1831 — included army, navy and 
merchant service at home, , 

*The 1921 figures for males and females and total 
(ast 3 columns), exclude Ireland. By the census of 
April, 1926, the Irish Free State had: 2,972,802 
population, 1,506,916 males and 1,465,886 females. 
Northern {reland had 1,256,322—608,094 males, and 
648,228 females. : 


» 


The net tonnage of the British and foreign vessels in foreign trade that entered ana cleared with cargoes 


at the ports of the United Kingdom during fifteen years Was: 


ENTERED WITH CARGOES. 


CLEARED WITH CARGOES. _ 


se British. Foreign. Total. British. Foreign. Total. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons Tons. ‘ons. 
1913 cecececsee) 32,292,343 | 16,771,890 | 49,064,233 | 40,101,232 | 27,718,469 67,819,701 
Feta IITILIIITTI]  28%9281893 | 14:131'890 | 43,060,783 | 32,515,814 | 23,452,755 65,968,569 
Sat iGo cs <3 22'861.738 | 10,862,166 | 33,723,904 | 20,380,530 (148,832 .529,3 
19lGchaoskcve eed. esf 20,217,334 9'842'214 | 30,059,548 | 17,751,953 | 17,843,941 35,595,894 
ROTTS voc eok acess) 18,795,045 4.433.501 | 23,228,546 | 16,926,662 9°149' 162 “075, 
1918 Li] 19,819,519 31414145 | 23,233,664 | 14,965,692 7,771,6: 22,737,331 
1919. 22'064,874 7'491.078 | 29,555,952 | 21,962,895 | 12,599,212 34,562,107 
4920. 35'506.909 | 10086,320 | 36,493,319 | 23,532,459 | 13,193,076 | _36,725,53 
1921 25,123,899 | 11,999,435 | 37,123,334 | 24,282,304 | 12,115,137 36,397,441 
1922 28'473.881 | 14,920,714 | 43,394,595 | 36,817,495 | 22,864,635 59,682,130 
1923 33,079,445 | 18,012,594 | 51,092,039 | 42,139,130 | 28,551,848 70,690,978 
1924 36,856,130 | 18,513,610 | 55,369,740 1,732,088 | 23,566,671 298,759 
1925 34°597,114 | 17:524,710 | 52,128,700 | 37,148,012 | 20,878,931 58,028,317 
1926 43,523,411 | 20,657,959 | 64,181,370 | 33,858,126 | 13,094,297 "952, 
1927 i See 40,421.205 | 20,168,17 60,589,382 | 42/363,239 | 21,134,492 63,497,731 


United States ships with cargoes entering British 
ports totaled 486,897 tons in 1918, 1,625,498 tons 
{a 1919, 2,366,123 tons in 1920, 2,750,739 tons in 
1921, 2,918,639 tons in 1922, 2,871,137 tons in 1923, 
4,746,726 tons In 1924, 2,640.657 tons in 1925, 
2'679,629 tons in 1926, and 2,797,532 tons in 1927 

‘As from April 1, 1923, trade between Great Britain 


X 


regarded as foreign trade. 


and Northern Ireland on the one hand, end ports in 
the Irish Free State on the other hand, has been 
From the same date the 
trade of ports in the Irish Free State with porta 
outside Great Britain and Ireland ceased to be re- 


corded in the navigation returns of the United 
Kingdom. 


THE UNITED KINCDOM. 


AREA, 94,284 square miles; England, 50,874; 
Wales, 7,466; Scotland, 30,405; Northern Jreland 
§,2377 Isle of Man, 227; Channel Islands, 75. 

POPULATION, census of 1921, 44,147,601; Eng- 
land, 35,678,530; Wales, 2,206,712;' Scotland, 
4,882,288; Northern Ireland ee. 1,256,322; 
Isle of Man, 60,238; Channel Islands, 89,614. 

The United Kingdom, or British Isles, lie off the 
northwest corner of Europe, with the North Atlantic 
Ocean on the north and west, the North Sea on the 
east and the English Channel separating it from the 
mainland on the south. The Straits of Dover, 18 
miles wide, divide it from France. The northern 
end of Scotland lies due west from the southern end 
uf Norway. 

The chmate of the British Isles is equable, mild 
nnd somewhat. warmer than that of the continent 
opposite, because of the Gulf Stream modifying the 
temperature of the Isles, which is mean ut 49 degrees. 
Rainfall is abundant, averaging 34 inches annually, 
but is seldom heavy at a given time, so that the 
precipitation coyers longer periods, and fogs often 
prevail in many parts, ‘‘Londoa Fog,” holding much 
Avot In suspension, being peculiarly. dense at times. 
: e€ coastline..s tortuous, giving very many har- 
bors tor shipping, and numerous rivers up which 
deep sea craft may go. The northern ends are more 
rugged than the southern. Peculiar geological 
features are the chalk formation along the English 
Channel, the chalk stratum running under the 
waters of the channel into France; and the same 
“hardpan” sub-stratum recurring as in mapy parts 
of France. : 

e soil is of varied natural fertility. It is more 
sterile in the north, notwithstanding the figures 
show that the Scotch have attained a relatively. 
high per acre production by intensive cultivation. 


But centuries of tillage have rendered necessary the 
elaborate and large use of artificial fertilizers. ~ 
The prevalent precipitation of moisture, together 
with the mild climate, has induced profuse growth 
of vegetation of all sorts. The Isles were naturally 
covered with forests, which have been ly cut 
off to accommodate so large a population on #0 
small an area, a total less than the American State 
of New Mexico, and only about twice that of a 
6 


New England, with a population- of 464.3 to 
square mile. ris 
AGRICULTURE A GREAT INDUSTRY. 
England, Wales and Scotland including the Isle of 
Man) have a total land area a 26,391,000, ae 
a 


Distribution of the agricultural land 
thousands of acres, was: 1 
Woods, hte. Grazing. Pasture. Arable. 


England...... 1,697 3,495 13,158 9,654 
eR 3 187 1,631 2,122 5 

Scotland..,... 852 9,897 1,513 3,169 

Isle of Man. . 1 34 19 61 


animals in Great Brita: 
491 (1,349,673 in 1925) ; 

sheep. 24,061,819 (23,098,614); and 
ea 8,576). There were in 1927 
re f which 250,000 wer 
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grand total for Great Britain, 323,808 


¥ cwt.) ca 
ep asgine ewt.) from Soha at A and 1,487,000 cwt. 


in thousands of 


1926. 1927. 
£19,138 £45,531 
54,343 148,780 
51,416 751 
,021 55,299 
55,077 9,429 
66,528 70,654 
30,583 5,422 


Raw cotton imports from the United States totalled 

| 1,694,000 bales in 1927; 2,308,000 in 1926; 2,457,000 
in 1925 and 1,986,000 in 1924. Exports of cotton 

i. cloth aggregated 4,117,683,000 square yards in 1927 

4 as compared with 3,834,482,200 in 1926 and 

b 4,435,617,800 in 1925. 

India is still far and away Great Britain’s best 
customer for cotton goods, with China second, 
Australia third, Egypt fourth and Switzerland fifth, 
in 1923. Can _ Japan, the United States, Aus- 
tralia and China, in that order, were her best cus- 

_ tomers for woolen goods. 

* . Great Britain ranked second to the United States 
in the world’s production of pig iron and of steel 
ingots and castings in 1923, but Germany, which 

_ had had that rank in 1922, regained it in 1924. The 

en of pig iron in 1927 was 7,416,000 tons; 

1926, 2,458,000 tons; in 1925, 6,236,000 tons; 
2 in 19: 7,319,000 tons; in 1923, 7440,500 tons: 
4 f 


tons; in 1922 


; tons. 
Th hit’ by ‘the coal strike in 
1926. But 5 furnaces were in blast in September and 
October, 1926. Great recovery was made in 1927; at 
the end of January, 152 furnaces were in blast com- 
ared with 144 January 31, 1926; and 341 open 
ne aetna were lighted compared with 281 


Theimports of iron ore in 1927 were 5,091,101 tons; 
in 1926, 2,058,036; in 1925, 5,110,000; in 1924 

5,921,000; in 1923, 5,871,006; and in 1922, 3,472,645; 
and of manganese ore, in 1924 was 510,000 tons; in 
1923, 502,975 tons; and in 1922, 337,312 tons. 

The number of factories (equipped with mechanical 
power) in 1926 was_145,411, and of workshops (not.so 
equipped), was 121,861. 

Coal mining, after a disastrous year marked by a 
-three months’ strike in 1921, showed an improve- 
_ Ment in 1924, as seen by these figures, only to suffer 

further disaster by the strike of 1926: 


Production, Exported. Value of 
Year. Tons. Tons. EC 

~ 1920.........229,532,000 24,931,853 £96,297,614 
: 1921., «+ 163,500, 24,660,552 42,951,591 

Bo 1922, .. -252,000,000 “64,198,384 | 72,592,51 
- 1923.........278,501,000 79,450,000 99,835,646 

- 1924.........273,260,000 61,651,273 . 52,067, 

~-- 1925 00 50,837,118 patty 1 


/ 4926.2... ... 126,275,521 - 20,596,372  19,138,0 
es 19900222172 258'262'000 51,149,193 45,530,795 


Foreign Countries—British Empire. 
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FOREIGN TRADE. 


The volume of Great Britain's re-ex orts 
be noted because of her position as a vast once’ 
house through which the products of her dominions 
and ‘colonies (rubber. from the East. Indies and 
Malaya, wood from Australia and New Zealand, 
Wheat from. Canada and Australia, cotton from 
oe eae India, gold from Africa) reach the world 

Of the imports in 


1927, 44 per 3 
drink and tobacco, youn wete SE aon 


as against 40 per cent. in the last 
pre-war year, 1913; 29 per cent. were of raw materials 
as against 35 per cent. in 1913; and 27 per cent. were 
of manufactured articles, as against 26 per cent. in 
1913. The value of these imports for the last four 
years, excluding bullion, in thousands of pounds was: 


Imports. 1924. 1925, 1926, 1927. 
Food, ete... 573/869 571613 530,498 530: 
y ee rc él, , , 

Mid articles. 299, ¢ 4973. 322'407 

for food.. 2,527. 2,308,155 «2,674 
Parcel post, 

non-dut'’b, 3,990 3,893 2,552 3,005 

Total... .1,279,844 1,322,858 1,242,864 1,219,387 
wos ce 56,928 54,99 0,4: 

‘0 ete... 3 7 50,466 2, 
Raw mat'ls. 106/489 84'371 47/151 P6386 
Mfd.articles 618,271 616,279 538/179 563,965 
Animals not 

forfood.. 2,286 2,279 1,717 ‘1,897 
Parcel post. 11/391 15,142 14380 414/608 

Total.... 795,365 773,086 651,893 709,105 
Re-exports. 

Foods, etc.. 29,818 32,165 26,346 26,523 
Raw mat'ls. 76,325 90,673 73,782 71/246 
Mfd. articles 33,855 31,464 25,213 257135 
Animals not 
for food... 151 109 134 159 
Total... 140,149 154,411 125,566 123,068 


Tani 
Total. .2,215,358 2,250,355 2,020,323 2,051,555 

The total foreign trade turnover declined in 1926 
by £470,000,000, which was the price paid for the 
coal strike and its accompanying general strike. The 
recovery in 1927 was only £31,000,000 The 
total turnover of 1925 was expanded by approxi- 
mately £35,000,000 or about 15.8 per eent. beyond 
that of 1924, which was 11.8 per cent. beyond that 
of 1923, which was 7 per cent. greater than 1922, _ 
which in turn was 20 per cent. above that of 1921. 

The so-called invisible items for 1927 were estimated 
by the British Board of Trade to be: Net income. 
from overseas investment £270,000,000 (£270,- 
000,000 in 1926); net income from shipping; £140,- 

000 (£120,000,000 in 1926); commissions, 

£63,000,000 (£60,000,000 in 1926); other services, 
£15,000,000 (£ 15,000,000 in 1926) ; total, £488,000,000. 
Deducting this from the excess import c arge of 
£392,000,000 leaves a surplus balance of £96,000,000 
as compared with a debit balance of £12,000,000 in 
1926. ‘The invisible balances in recent years (000 
omitted) are: 


Visible Invisible 
Debit. sredit, Balance 
A ie ee aie £392,000 £488,000 +£ 96,000 

1926 s5..ic ee siete eit A 5,000 — 12, 
VDZ6. ocia nyeus-oltidiv et 395,000 9,000 + 54,000 
DOD no ete lps aac 349,000 5,000 + 10) 
TL OE Ie te 0,01 373,000 + 153,000 
AOO2 Velde nee pe oe 170,000 325,000 + 155,000 
LOSD era h Aeros) ats 343,000 595,000 + 252,000 
£91 Saws i roiaersites 158,000 . 339,000. + 181,000 
BOOT. cits x: <r ohiotae 142,000 280,000 + 138,000 


Sir Robert Kindersley, President of the National 
Savings Committee, estimated that British capital 
invested abroad as of May 1, 1928 totals £3,990,- 
000,000, an increase of £490,000,000 over 1913; . 
Sir Robert estimated that in 1927 actual new sa 


''in Great Britain amounted to £86,000,000. 


The prevailing policy of the British Empire for 
the greater part of the last century has been not to 
impose trade barriers on entrance of goods into the 
British Isles. or the outlying holdings of the empire, , 
This free trade policy has been modified by certain 
attached countries, which at times have even im- 
posed import duties on goods from the mother coun- 
try. And since the World War, under the disloca- 
tion of world industry and commerce and the unset- 
tiement of the fiscal affairs of the Allies and their 
enemy, countries, certain preferential arrangements 
have been made, and some barriers have been 


erected. : 

The United States in 1927. supplied 16.4%, 
£200,353,379, of all British imports, as against 
18.4% in 1926, and 18.6% in 1925; and took 6.4% of 
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all British exports in 1927, as against 7.5% in 1926, 
und 6.7% im 1925. Of total imports the Dereenere 
obtained from the British Empire in 1927 was 30.1%; 
in 1926, 30.3%; and in 1925, 32.5%; while of the 
total value of exports the percentage that went to 
the British Empire was 46% in 1927; 48.6% in 1926; 
und 43.3% in 1925. 

Trade with the United States was: 
+ Cal, Year. Imports. Exports. 
1922 (inc, Irish Free St.). $355,826,991 Lore baled 


1923 (inc. Irish Free St.). 882,321,257 ,071,815 
1924 ine. Trish Free S8t.). 982,034,509 366,476,902 
4925 (exc. Irish Free St.) 1,033,856,369 412,704,535 
4926 (exc.Irish Free St.) 972,384,840 383, 189,536 
1927 (exc. Irish Free St.). 840.066,096 357,929,937 


RAILWAY CONSOLIDATION. 


Tho railways which had been taken over by the 
Government during the war were returned to their 
owners under the Decontrol Act in August, 1921. 
The Railways Act of 1921 provided for a consolida- 
tion of the existing 120 systems to four large 
geographical systems, to secure uniformity, efficiency 
and economy of operating conditions. These four 
groups are: 

_ The Southern Ratiway 

consisting of the London & South Western, the 

Londen, Brighton & South Coast, the South 

Eastern, the London, Chatham & Dover, and the 

South Hastern & Chatham, as the five amalga- 

Mated “constituent” companies that have ab- 

sorbed fourteen. smaller ‘subsidiary’ lines, 

total a main-line trackage of 2,200 miles and a 

capital of £148,000,000; and 90,000 stockholders. 

The Great Western Railway Company (Group It), 
comprising the Great Western, the Alexandra 

Docks and Railways, Barry, Cambrian, Cardiff, 

Rhymney and Taff Vale constituents, which have 

absorbed twenty-eight subsidiary lines, a total 

main-line trackage of 3,800 miles and capital of 
£146,894,466, and 135,108 stockholders. 
The Lendon, Midland & Scottish Railway Com- 
pany (Group II}, composed of the London & 
orth Western, Midland, Lancashire & York- 
_shire, North Staffordshire, Furness, Caledonian, 

Glasgow é& South Western, and Highland con- 

stituents amalgamated and absorbing twenty- 

seven smaller companies, with a total trackage 
of 7,790 miles and capital of £406,429,175, and 

308,028 stockholders; and 

The London & North Eastern Railway Company 
eel IV), made up of the North Eastern, Great 

Sentral, Great Eastern, Great Northern, Hull & 

Barnsley, North British, and Great Northern of 

Scotland, seven constituents amalgamated and 

absorbing twenty-six other subsidiary roads, this 

group totaling about 6,590 miles of main track, 

having a capital of £364,871,121, and 252,961 

stockholders. The total paid up capital of the 

four great companies being £1,066,195,762; and 

the total number of stockholders being 786,097. 

Grand total of mileage (1927) is 20,400 miles. 


The first and last groups were in operation from 
Jan. 1, 1923. Consolidation was completed on Oct. 
1, 192%. The rolling stock of all lines is in process 
of modernizing and standardization, larger and more 

owerful locomotives built, also larger freight cars. 

ew non-stop, long distance runs have been intro- 
duced and long runs speeded up. More than 1,232,- 
560,000 passengers are carried yearly and the total 
of senger-train miles is 262,000,000. Deaths on 
railways numbered 419 in 1926, against 527 in 1925, 
Vhe freight traffic was 315,848,000 tons. 

For the four groups an entirely new issue of cor- 

orate securities supersedes the numerous previous 
ndividual heen instead of some two hundred 
separate railway stocks on the market, the Stock 
isxchange now deals in less than forty. In place of 
Bome 1,350 railway directors, requiring the expendi- 
lure annually of some £200,000 in fees, there are 
how 102 positions only (21 in the Southern Group 
25 in the Western, 28 in the London-Midland, and 
23 in the North Eastern for the present). 

The act further provided for a periodical revision 
of the traffic charges through the Railway Rates ‘Tri- 
bunal, & permanent board of three ‘‘experienced” 
men, the chairman, a lawyer, one in commercial 
affairs aud the other in the railway business, ap- 
pointed for seven years. This. court has already 


Company (Group Tf). 


reclassified merchandise into twenty-one groups., 


Substantial reductions in freight rates were made in 

922 and passenger rates were cut to first-class 244d. 
per mile, and third-class 1444. per mile, making a 
uniform basis cf 50. per cent. over the pre-war rates. 
The act stipulates that charges shall be levied suffi- 
cient to provide annual net standard and revenue 


equivalent to the net revenue of 1913, allowance 
Tn this 


being made for additional capital outlay. 
way the rate fixing powers of the Tribunal are legally 
limited. If a surplus develops, 20 per cent. goes to 
the companies and 80 per cent. must be applied 


reduced rates. 
decision on July 1, 1927, to take effect on 


ander supervision of the Tribunal to betterments or 


rted their 
an. 1, 1928. 
The standard basis of goods freight and of mineral 
rates is to be 60% above the base rates (pre-war), 
prevailing Jan. 14, 1920. ‘The present ordinary fares 
(50% over pre-war rates) of 234 a. (5 cents)_a mile 
first-class, and 134 d. (3 cents) 4 mile third class, 
were authorized aS standard. The fixed gross revenue 
of the four railway groups has been set at £196,632,- 
901, and the standard revenue at £50,057,847., Of 
the standard revenue, the figures for the four railways 
are: London Midland & Scottish, £20,326,622; 
we esdon & North Eastern, £14,787,733;,, Great 
Western, £8,312,013; and Southern, ¢ 

Those standard ae had been provi 


The British Railways Rate Tribunal 


ap- 


oyees 
89,264 


Gross receipts of the four railway systems 


pe: a 
gainst £176.484,000 in 1925 though higher than 
in to a decline in *revenue in 1928 
a@ cut of 234% in all wages and salaries was agreed 
to by the unions; it is estimated to bring a saving of 
£3,000,000 a year. 


USE OF ELECTRICITY. 


In 1926 the amount of electricity generated in 
Great Britain was about 7,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours, of which 5,069,000,000 was sold by uubis 
utilities, the balance being required for rail oad, 
tramway, and traction purposes; 69-3% was used for 
power, while 20.3% was consumed for lighting and 
domestic purposes. 
of the power generated, with an average con- 
sumption of 2.55 pounds per k.w.h. 

The revenue was £40,914,276 in 192425. The 
working expense, including cost of energy purch: 
but excluding capital charges, was £23,409,893. The 
average cost per kilowatt-hour was 1.01 d., and the 
average revenue per kilowatt-hour was 1.76 d. p 

The electrical supply district of London covers an 
area of 1,797 square miles and L 
ceeding 8,000,000. There are 44 municipal companies 
and 45 private companies in this district. ‘The kilo- 
watt-hours sold in 1924-25 amounted to 964,924,072, 


Great Britain has approximately 10,000,000: homes, 
of which 1,400,000 or 14% are wired for electricity, as 
compared with the United States figure of 26,000,000, 
of which 14,500,060, or 55.8%, are wired for electri 

The installation of telephones had on Dec. 31, 
1927 reached 1,635,000, or one to every 27 inhabitants. 

The British Isles have many canals—total mile 

e 4,673, of which 3,641 are in England and Wales, 
184 in Scotland, and 848 in Ireland. 

The merchant marine of Great Britain, July 1, 
1928, was: Steamers, 7,386 of 18,217,353 met tons; 
motor ships, 424 of 1,536,648 net tons; and sailing 
ey 394 of 121,349 net tons; total, 8,204 vessels of 
19,875,350 net tons. 

in harbor development, the United Kingdom 
has made broad stri 
banks of the Thames River, which flows. through 
London, has been extensive. Contracts for new 


docks and improvements at Tilbury, to cost about — 


£4,000,000, were let by the Port of London Author- 
ity. in July, 1926, to be completed in five years, 
Shipping using the Port of London in 1926-27 
reached a record tonnage of 49,995,000 net tons, 

exceeding the record of 47,505,000 for 1925-26. 
Overseas trade, imports, exports and re-exports, 
through the six chief ports of Great Britain in 1925 

and 1926, in thousands of pounds pass Nse? 
‘ 1925. aes 


London.......6.5 veececsccces ss «l45,427 -701,606 
Liverpool.:; .....25 éolscesee creeds t 309,080) OS 00P 
UB ssrgee ud Fiera elas old idl ajele oiielgie, SLD, OROIEA nD, SNe 


Manchester. ....ssscccescreeues 115,647 R 
Southamptons . cvs cides Letiers sacs 0M 598 So oss 


Glasgow..... Aa RD ain Re aleranees 8 7 682 
Tidal gates for the Liverpool decmeoat sate are 
tion of 


e third aarone of th di Nig one 
e | om. on- 
structed in 1887-94, at a cost of £1 5 
accommodates steamers up to 12, 
merchandise paying toll in 1927 was 
a record, and the traffic receipts were. 1,576,237. e 
Southampton is the first passenger port 


£6,631,479. — 


plants produce 93.09% | 


has a population ex- - 


es. The improvement of the ~ 


000,000, it 
850 “The 
6,309,420 tons, _ 


er ee eee waive </ 


| 
| 
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Port, 


6,000 more than at Liverpool. 


THE TRADE UNIONS. 


, The coal strike of 1926 an on May 1, was fol- 
J lowed by the general strike, May 4-12, and settlement 
ame general by the end of November. (See The 
J World Almanac for 1927, pp. 564-5.) The Trade 
~ Unions on Jan. 21, 1927, approved by a majority of 
1,745,000 votes, the conduct and the calling off of the 

* general strike by its General Council. 
a : outcome of the strike was the Conservative 
a .-~ Government’s Trade Union bill fought over in 
Parliament for two months in the spring and finally 
by invoking closure for the first time since 
1921, on June 23 by a majority of 215. The act, 
Somewhat moderated in débate, establishes as funda- 
mental principles that a general strike is illegal and 
no man shall be penalized for refusing to take part; 
that intimidation is illegal; that no man shall be com- 
pelled to subscribe to the funds of any particular 
party unless he so desires; and that civil service 
employees must give undivided allegiance to the 
State. Associations of employers were placed on the 
Same basis as labor unions with reference to lock- 
outs, political levies, and other activities of indus- 

trial warfare. A 

Membership in Trades Unions tctaled 3,814,842 in 
160 organizations at the 60th Trade Union congress 
Sept. 3, 1928. The number reported at the congress 
of 1927 was 4,163,994. The high mark was 6,996,000 
in 1920. The government group of 13 organizations 
with 167,916 members in 1927 was reduced to 6 
groups with 29,688 members because of withdrawal 
of Post Office workers and others on account of the 
Trade Disputes Act of 1927. ‘ihe congress called 
for the repeal of this act. The congress endorsed by a 
vote of 3,075,000 to 566,000, the policy of indvstrial 
cooperation between employers and workmen and 
instructed its general council to proceed with dis- 
cussion wita Lord Melchett (Sir Alfred Mond) and 
his coll é3, on all questions of industrial reorganiza- 
tions and to take steps with the ( onfederation of 
-Employers’ Organizations to establish a National 
Industrial Council and machinery for the settlement 
of disputes. 

The British Trades Union Congress on Sept. 8, 1927 
voted, 2,551,000 to 620,000, to sever relations with 
the Soviet Trade Union so long as the present Soviet 
attitude and policy were maintained; and declared 

_ unalterable opposition to the Trade Union bill. 

The Labor party at its conference Oct. 3, 1927, 
took action in excluding the Communists. The reg- 
istered membership of the British Communist party 
in September 1927 was 7,300, having dropped from 
over 10,000 in 1926. The British Cooperative Socie- 
ties, numbering about 1,450, with a membership in the 
Union Congress, June 7, 1927, voted 1,960 to 1,843 
to join the Labor party. 


* THE LIQUOR TRADE. 


Great Britain's drink bill in 1926 was £301,300,000 
(£315,000,000 in 1925); this included 12,869,000 
allons of whisky (14,010,000. in 1925); 26,600,000 
paxrais of beer (27,600,000 in 1925); and 16,492,000 
gallons of wine (15,840,000 in 1925). The tax on 
spirits was 72s.6d. per gailon as compared with 14s.9d. 
before the war. The customs and excise duties in 

‘1926-27 on spirits amounted to £43,531,000, on beer 

£84,187,060, and on wine £4,331,000. Northern 
Treland’s drink bill in 1926 was about £5,000,000, a 
decrease of about £3,000,000 from 1926; and the 
Irish Free State £16,500,000, a decrease of about 
£500,000. British exports of spirits in 1926 was 
6,516,804 pce gallons; in 1925, 7,360,886, and in 
1924, 8,372,936. 

Under the Housing Acts of 1919, 1923 and 1924, 
the number of houses built in England and. Wales 
since the armistice up to March 30, 1928, was 
1,105,000 of which 724,000 were built with State 
assistance and 381,000 without State assistance. 
The total payments of Exchcquer subsidy have been 
£63, 534, 657. The subsidy for 1927-28 was £9,540,- 
966, and the estimate for 1928-29 is £10,665,000. 
In Scotland from 1919 to Dec. 31, 1927, the number 
of houses built with Government assistance was 
69,966 including 2,228 steel houses. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE DOLES. 


Unemployment’ continues the great economic and 
© iuiestoropiem. The number of registered workers 
Be slightly below 12,000,000, covered by the Unem- 
> ent Insurance Act. This number does not 
: lude agricultural workers, domestic employees, 
national or local government employees or workers, 
who receive regularly more than £250 annually. The 
record of the unemployed (000 omitted) is: 
aire zs 
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Kingdom; in 1925, 122,703 left from that % 


ex- 
ceeding Liverpool by 10,000; and arrivals were 76.656, 


1923 


- 1924. 
1,287 
1,25 


. 1,550 1,076 
a= > = 1,247 1,295 1,516 1,132 1.375 

e 1,367,000 unemployed on Aug. 27, 1928 
were: Men, 1,055,000; women, 232,000; boys and 
girls, 80,000. 

The Minister of Labor reported that unemploy- 
ment had varied from 1,936,081 in January, 1922, to 
a minimum of 978,200 in May 23, 1927, the lowest in 
fact since 1920, In June 1926, the peak for three 
years, with 1,669,000 out of work, the miners on 
Strike were not included. The previous peak was 
June 24, 1921, when 2,044,639 were out of work, of 
which 1,459,639 were men. The total amount paid 
in doles by the Government in 1926 was about 
£13,207,000, and in 1925, was £4,726,310. 

The average number of unemployed and approxi- 
mate payments to them for six years was: 


a : Ave. Un- Approximate 
Year (Ending March 31) employed. Payments 
PO Z0H2 10. 5 chen tre tea ere ,130,000 34,000,000 
ROOF oa winnie sein Ae eee 1,750,000 52,850,000 
Mi eS) ee SA er 4% »360,000 1,680,000: 
Rare. -o.0 2 nies va. awe 1,203,000 35,971,000 
DUE AGED orc. pices cide kL anopae 977,000 47,216,500 
SZ ORLG sie aie 's cote 6 oS vise 1,046,800 50,201,758 

cotal Payments. . 205... esa eee £261,919,258 


The total amount paid from the rates in England 
and Wales in 1925-26 was £31,400,000; and in 
Scotland £3,678,000. Total £35,078,000. 

The total number of persons (excluding lunatics 
in asylums, those receiving medical relief only, and 
casuals, totaling approximately 125,000) in receipt 
of Poor Law relief (domiciliary and institutional) in 
England and Wales at the end of June, 1928, was 
1,088,000 (1,171,000 in June 1927, and 618,000 in 
June 1914). This is 277 to the 10,000 of the esti- 
mated population. 

In 1926 under the workmen's compensation and 
employers liability acts in seven large groups of 
industries employing 7,001,795 persons in 2,345 fatal 
cases £674,611 was paid and in 368,563 non-fatal 
cases £5,332,310, a total of 370,908 cases and 
£6,006,921. In 1925 in 3,030 eases £864,726 was 
paid, and in 473,045, £5,778,204 was paid. The 
falling off in 1926 was due to the coal stoppage for 
in mining alone cases fell from 214,405 in 1925 to 
131,231 in 1926. 

Pension services of all kinds carried in the budget 
estimates totaled £127,459,000 in -27, and 
£129,246,000 in 1927-28. Of this war pensions were 


£63,957,000 in 1926-27 and £61,877,000 In 1927-28; 
old age pensions, £29,983,000 and £32,746,000, (with 
£4,000,000 additional in contributory account each 
year); and State employees, teachers and police, 
£29,707,000, and £30,623,000. The number of war 
pensioners on March 31, 1926 was approximately 
1,794,000. 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


The total number of pensions payable under the 
Old Age Pensions Acts March 25, 1927, was 1,031,575 
(men, 361,140; women, 60,435), To this must be 
added. 166,132 pensioners under the Widows’, Orphans’ 
and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act of 1925, 
making a total of 1,197,707. Of these, 1,175,259 


were payable at the full 10s. rate, and 22,448 at other | 


rates, from 8s. to 1s. a week. The total amount 


paid in pensions during the year was approximately | 


£29,983,000. 

The number of applications for pensions during the 
year was: contributory, 234,898; non-contributory, 
163,377. Claims rejected and pensions revoked dur- 
ing the year totalled 46,225, of which 10,329 were on 
account of age, 14,316 on account of poor relief, 19,338 
on account of means, and 2,252 for other reasons, _ 

The number of non-contributory pensioners of 
whose death information reached the pensions 
officers was 117,443. 

Old age pensions were introduced into Great 
Britain by the Earl of Oxford and Asquith when 
Prime Minister in 1908 and were later extended 
by. Lloyd George in his famous budget as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. These pensions ran up to 
five shillings weekly for persons who had reached 
the age of seventy ‘and about 1,000,000 pensioners 
were on the rolls at a cost to the state of about 
£12,000,000 a year. These pensions were raised 
until every British subject and resident of the 
United Kingdom over seventy years of age, under 
certain qualifications, Whose yearly means do not 
exceed £50 (broadly speaking $250) was entitled 
to a pension The weekly amount was ten shillings 
7 gue. pensioner’s yearly means’ did not exceed 
z 4 


\ 
women. The budget carried for old age pensions 
£33,300,000 in 1923-24, and £24,201,000 in 1924-25. 
The provisions of the act were greatly expanded 
by. Parliament in 1925 on the initiative of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Churchill, who made it a 
feature of his budget. - The new act in effect Jan 4, 
1926, applies to all now insured under the National 
Health Insurance scheme, that is to 70 per cent. 
of the population of the United Kingdom. 

It will provide pensions for widows, orphans 
and persons after the age of sixty-five. These 
pensions are to be paid from a fund to which em- 
ployers and employed alike will contribute four 
pence extra for men and two pence for women, 
these contributions rising by stages to seven pence 
and three and one-half pence. 

Widows of all men insured under the new plan 

after 1924, will receive ten shillings weekly 
for life unless they remarry, the eldest child five 


strictions and means of tests on insured persons 
over seventy will be abolished and the beneficiaries 
of the new scheme will receive ten shillings weekly 
after reaching the age of sixty-five. 

All domestic servants and agricultural laborers 
will come under the new plan. The only workers 
who do not are those carping more than £250 2 
year or who belong to excepted occupations, such 
as the police force and civil service, schoolmasters 
and the like, who have their own scheme of insur~ 
ance sunerannuating. 

The additional burden on industry is estimated 
at £10,000,000 yearly, and the amount of the an- 
nual pension liability would be canitalized at $3,- 
000,000,000. 


COMPULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE. 


Compulsory insurance against loss of health and 
for the prevention and cure of sickness is provided 
under the National Insurance Acts (1911-1921) 
under the Ministry of Health. Estimated number 
insured July, 1920, 15,850,000, of which 10,850,000 
were men and 5,000,000 women. The average pay- 
g@uents for nine years (1913-21) in England and 
Wales for sickness benefit was: Men, £3,368,620; 
women, £1,548,933: for disablement benefit: Men, 
£840,100; for women, £447,710. Average annual 
time lost: Men, 9,163,913 weeks; women, 5,212,461 
weeks; total, 14,476,000 weeks (or_ 278,000 years). 
_ British subjects emigrating to British countries 
from the United Kingdom in 1921 were 130,000; in 
1922, 113,000; to foreign countries, in 1921, 43,000; in 
1922, 40,000; excess of emigrants over immigrants 
in 1925 was $4,259: and in 1924, 91,262 Under the 
British Government's overseas settlement pian, 
which was in operation from April, 1919, to Dee 21, 
1922, 82,196 British ex-service men and women 
with their children (37,199 men, 21,672 women and 
23,325 children) were given free passage to overseas 
dominions; 34,763 chose Australia; 26,560 Canada; 
12.800 New Zealand, and 5,894 South Africa. 

Under the Empire Settlement Act which was 
passed in the middle of 1922, the numoer of assisted 
passages granted to emigrants up to Oct. 1, 1928, 
was 256,232. Of these 140.556 went to Australia, 

,636 to New Zealand; 66,166 to Canada; and 739 
to South Africa. 

In 1925 the emigrants numbered 39,559, and in 
1926, 66,103 (21,436 men, 18,668 women, and 25,999 
children) ; of the latter 32,732 went to Australia, 
11,795 to New Zealand, 21,344 to Canada, and 232 to 
South Africa. Total emigration from Great Sritain 
and Northern Ireland in 1926 was 116,601 (140,594 
in 1925), of which 132,306 went to parts of the British 
Empire (105,225 in 1925), 28,740 to the United 
States (29,549 in 1925), and 5,555 to other foreign 
countries (5,820 in 1925). 

. The birth and deathb-rates in England and Wales 


for the last six years are: 

‘ 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
Birth rate../ 20.4 19.7 18.8 183 17.8 16.6 
“Death rate.. 12.8 11.6 12.2 12.2 11.7 123 


The expectation of life at birth in Great Britain 
is now eleven years greater for males and thirteen 
years greater for females than it was sixty years 


REO. , 

The census of 1921 returned 79.3% of the popula- 
tion of England and Wales living in urban districts. 
‘The proportion of aliens was 602 per 100,000. The 
number of Americans living in England was 19.171 

13.637 in 1911). The average number of children 
for all men was 1.27 each. 


The authorized strength of the porns, force of 


and Wales is apout 57,000, and tn Scot- 
land, 6,500. The strength of the Metropolitan 
police (Lordon) in 1924 sae 20,517. es 


The amount due 2,354,703 depositors in Trustee 
Savings banks, of which there are 427 offices, was 
£144,862,212 in 1926. On March 31, 1928, the 
National Savings Certificates outstanding amounted 
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to £362,447,780. Postal savings depesits were 
£275,000,000 in 1925, 

The overnment’s policy of protection was 
upheld on Feb. 16 hy a vote of 335 to 149. The 
Commons of Feb. 2C, 1925, rejected a bill giving 
women the franchise at twenty-one (now twenty- 
five) and on possession of the same qualifications as 
men. A tax on betting went into effect on Nov. 1, 
1926;it is 2 per eent on every bet made on the 
grounds of a race track and 344 per cent on every 
pet laid elsewhere. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Churchill estimates the annual betting “turnover 
at £300,000,000- y 

‘There were in 1927 562 men in Great Pritain and 
Northern ireland, according to the Inland Revenue 
Department Bluebook, who had incomes of $250,000 
a@ year or more. Of these 138 had incomes exceeding 
$500,000, their average income being nearty $1 000-, 
600.’ ‘The national income was £3,019,601,063_ in 
1923, but by 1926 it had dropped toe £2,944,449,789 
and in 1927, according to the budget estimate, 1b 
was £2,900,000,000. E 

The new Law of Property Act in effect Jan 1, 1926, 
changes and greatly simplifies the British Law regard- 
ing ownership and transfer of real estate. It 
abolishea many ancient tenures and feudal rights and 
provides oniy two ways of holding iand ip Englana— 
by free hold and lease hold for a m of years. It 
abolishea all legal distinction bet n the sexes in 
land holding and does away with the old rule of 
primogeniture in the inheritance of iand where the 
owner dies intestate. 


EDUCATION. 


The most celebrated of British universities are 
Oxford and Cambridge, each with colleges founded 
in the thirteenth century, and inextricably in- 
tertwined in the fabrie of British history. But 
there are many others in England, London, Dur- 
ham, Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeas, 
Sheffield, Bristol, and ing (1926); im Seotland. 
St. Andrews, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen; 
one in W ales. . 

At these sixteen universities there were, in 1927, 
4,679 professors and 45,210 resident.students. * 
For elementary schools the budget for 1925-26 
carried £42,406,000, which includes the expenditure 
in Scotland, and on museums and galleries; the 
amounts appropriated in addition by loeal educa- _ 
tions boards in England and Wales alone totaled 
for 1924-25, £31,119,000. The compuisory school 
age limit in England and Wales is fourteen years.- 
Yn 1923 the number of schools (publie elementary, 
special and certified efficient) in England and 
Wales for elementary education was 21,391, with 
7,150,000 pupils and about 166,000 teachers. In 
eomaag there were 2,901 schools with 676,000 

pupils, 


GOLD IN BANK OF ENGLAND. 


; 
| 
4 
« 


England on Aug. , Was the est the 
history of the institution. On April 29, 1925, the 
week in which gold payment was resumed, they 
stood at £155,742,064. The lowest holdings ce 
then were £143,711,895, on Jan. 20, 1926; and the 
highest, £176,584,362, ‘on Sept. 13, 1928. Gold 


exports followed. Before the war the largest amount 
ever held was £53,634,723, on Jan. 12, 1914, 

The statement of the Bank of England for the 
week ending Oct. 5, 1928, a8 compared with th 


responding week of one and two years is an Tole 
0 0. - 
lows (000 omitted): ante ES 


‘ 


1926. 1927. 1928. 
Gold holdings £1SN 865 sir iis ieee > 
Sr oe 
ept., go! notes 34, 3! 62; } 
Notes in cireulation 140,214 138°988 : ise ooe 
Public deposits... .. 15,798 20,992 0,005 
109,864. 102,406 
57,845. 37,110 
56,727 . 40,867 
25.03%. . “Ls 


dustries. Bills were presented to 

1928. The estimated cost to the Treasury is 29 
000,000 a year. : 
in cireulation A tg hee be Oct, 31, i928) were 


» 


¥ 
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_~ ~ The entire £2,088,173,638 5% war loan of 1929-47 


d-on the New Yor. Stock Exchange Apr. 25, 


was 
rae rer eage the listing om Apr. 17 of the £388,- 


4% funding loan of 1960-90. 
REFUNDING MATURING DEBT. 


___ The British Treasury met the outstanding bal- 
ances of the 5% and 4% national war bonds due Oct. 
i, 1927, amounting to £65,000,000 with an issue of 
A pening in 1934. — oo set was 99.65 
mds were oversubscri a8 a premium 
about is 6d. = ss) 
The Treasury had to meet in 1928 these maturing 
loans: March 1, £67,713,997 314% war loan; Apr. 1, 
£36,430,476 4% and £110,081,063 5% national war 
loans; Sept. 1, £20,269,956 4%, and £177,935,3215% 
national war loans; total £412,450,813 The first 
three issues have been covered in a 3's % conversion 
loan callable after April 1,.1961; for the 344% £132 
15s was Offered; for the 4%s £134, and for the 5%s 
£142 of the new bonds for each £100 of the old. 
The 1929 conversion requirements amount to 
£98,730,000 in war bonds but during that year the 
vernmens is expected to exercise its option to repay 
& £2,088,174,000 of the 5% war loan also. 


ARMY, NAVY AND AIR FORCE. 


The At army, exclusive of India, numbered 
March 31, 1927, 9,236 officers and 140,977 men; 
total, 150,213 (total strength of the cavalry arm 
8,339 of ranks of Royal artillery, 23,354, of infan- 
try, 78,333)... British garrisons in India numbered 
60,223; im the Mid-East under control of the Air 
Ministry, 6,287 including colonial and Indian troops. 
The sir of the territorials in Great Britain 
Dec, }, & , Was 146,266 of allranks. The strength 
of the army reserve was 92,000. The estimates for 
1928-29 provided for a maximum personnel of 210,436 
officers and men, including British troops in India. 

The budget estimate for the Army in 1928-29 was 
£41,050,000; in 1927-28, £41,565,000; in 1926-27, 
£42/500,000; in 1925-26, £44,500,000; and in 1924- 
25, £45,000,000. ; 

The strength of the navy in its chief units at the 
end of 1927 was: Battleships 16, battle cruisers 4, 
cruisers 56, airplane carriers 7, destroyers 174, and 
Submarines 56. The battle cruiser Hood commuis- 
sioned 1921 is of 


41,200 displacement, carries eight 
15-inch guns and has a speed of 31 


knots . 
Under the terms of the Washington Naval Arma- 
ment Treaty (see The World Almanac for 1923, pp. 
675-85) the British Empire retained 22 capital ships 
of 580,450 tons displacement. To replace 4, dis- 
earded, two new battleships, Nelson and Rodney 
(35,000 tons, nine 16-in. guns, speed 23 knots), were 
laid down m 1922 and commissioned in 1927. The 
building program was: 

1924-25 estimates provided for the construction of 

five 10,000 ton cruisers and two destroyers, all 


completed. 
. 1925-26,—4our 10,000-ton cruisers, and two others 
of the same type for the Australian navy (Australia 
and to replace the obsolete cruisers Mel- 
bourne and Sydney, all completed. 

1926-27,—tavo 10,000 ton cruisers, one 8,000 ton 
os as submarines, two depot and repair ships, 
dD 


ing. 

1927-28,—one 8,000 ton cruiser, nine destroyers, 

six submarines, two mine sweepers, all building. 
928-29,—two 8,000 ton cruisers, nine destroyers, 
six submarines. 

1929-30,— one 10,000 ton cruiser, two 8,000 ton crui- 
sers, one airplane carrier, nine destroyers, one fleet 
submarine, five submarines, one net layer. 

~The building of two 10,000 ton cruisers and one 

8,000 so eruiser which were on the program has 

-_ The om el Jan. 1, 1914 numbered 144,871; and 
for 192 P 8, 102.275. of wnom 7,500 were officers. 

estimate for the navy for 1928-29 was 

98 ound fot Sest'Be “S403. Sbors 
58,100, and for Z F a 5 

7h Royal Air Force was created in April, 1918, 

by the amalgamation of the army and navy wings. 

At the Gose of the war, November, 1918, it was 

composed of 30,122 officers, 263,410 airmen, and 

service airplanes, On March 15, 1924, it 

posed of 3,500 officers, 31,500 airmen 

and 460 


first-line airplanes (exclusive of reserve 
‘and training machines); 1,000 were added to the 
eae in 1925. The strength of the Air Force 
* Jan. i, 1927, was 62 squadrons (of 12 airplanes each), 
55 being regular and 7 auxiliary air service. Of these 


: vi J Jand and 18 abroad, while 18 flights 
35 were in Eng! a ree 


_ The 
£57,300, 


"i on was added for the Army Cooperation, and 
_ 5 new flights to the Navy Air arm. 


The 1927-28 estimates provide for 3 new Home 
Defence squadrons, 1 squadron for the army and 5 
flights for the Navy. The estimates provide for a 
personnel of 33.300 officers and men. 

The budget estimate for 1928-29 was £16,250,000; 
for 1927-28, £15,500,000; for 1926-27, £16,000,000: 
for 1925-26, £15,531,000, and for 1924-25, £14,511,- » 
000. For civil aviation £464,000 was allotted in 
1927-28 and £357,000 in 1926-27. The air routes 
maintained were London-Manchester, London- 
Amsterdam, London-Paris, London-Brussels-Cologne 
and Cairo-Bagdad. 

The Croydon airdrome near London ccewpies 400 
acres and as developed by the Air Ministry at a 
cost of £267,000 in 1928 has become one of the 
finest and best equipped airports in the world. 


NORTHERN IRELAND. 
(Ulster.) 


AREA, 5,237 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1926, 1,256,322. 
CAPITAL, Belfast, population, 1926, 425,156. 


Governor, The Duke of Abercorn, K. G., K. P., (born 

Nov. 39, 1869); appointed Dec. 11, 1922. 
Prime Minister, Viscount Craigavon (Sir James 

Craig), 1921. 

Minister of Finance, H. M. Pollock. 

Minister of Home Affairs, Sir R. Dawson Bates. 
Minister of Education, Viscount Charlemont, 
Minister of Labor, J. M. Andrews. 

Minister of Avriculture, Sir FE. M. Archdale, Bt, 
Minister of Commerce, J. Milne Barbour, 

Speaker, R. W. Hugh O'Neill. 

Secretary to Cabinet, C. H. Blackmore. 

Chairman of Senate, Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 

Six of the nine counties of Ulster, the northeast 
corner of Ireland, constitute Northern Ireland, 
together with the parliamentary boroughs of Belfast 
and Londonderry; they are Antrim, Armagh, Down} 
Londonderry, Fermanagh and Tyrone. The last 
two returned two Nationalist-Sinn Fein Members of 
Parliament at the November, 1922, election on a 
pro-Free State platform by a majority of about 
7,000. The elected members did not take their 
seats in the Imperial Parliament, nor did the nine 
elected Nationalist members to the Northern Irish 
Parliament (which is wholly Unionist without them) 
take theirs. 

In the general election of April 3, 1925, the result 
was: Unionists (Government), 32; Independent 
Unionists, 4; Nationalists, 10; Republicans, 2; 
Laborites, 3; Tenants’ Party, 1. Joseph Devlin. 
and Eamon de Valera were returned unopposed 
and the former with three other Nationalists, took 
their seats. The voting strength of the parties was: 
Unionist (Government), 210,834; Independent 
Unionist, 34,816; Nationalist, 91,694; Republicans, 
20,665; and Labor, 18,123. 

A separate parliamentary and executive govern- 
ment for Northern Ireland was established in 1920 
and ‘contracted out’ of the newly established 
Irish Free State in December, 1922. The Parlia- 
ment consists of a Senate of 26, and House of Com- 
mons of 52, both elected with power to legislate in 
local matters except such as are of Imperial concern 
or specifically reserved to the Imperial Parliament, 
Northern Ireland returns 13 members to the House 


ear. 
Year: Income, Expend. Surplus, 
Me ew oe ave £16,980, 82 £16,948,786 £32,042 
PE, ae ,536,857 14,490,079 .46,778 
TOZ4-25) 7c oing.e 13,240,000 13,089,000 151, 

1925-26......+> 12,726,000 12,676,000 50,000 
1926-27 vcs viv 11,173,000 11,138,000 35,000 
1927-28,....... 11,203,000 11,203,000. 7. jeep ete 


The census of April, 1926, returned the population 
of Northern Ireland as 1,256,322, an inerease of 
0.5 per cent. over 1911. The population of Belfast 
was 425,156, with 35,288 in its suburban districts. 
The Rented is larger than Connecticut by 300 

uare miles. ’ 
~ Einigration in 1926 was 12,844, in 1925, 8,723, and 
in 1924, 8,000. 

The religious census in 1911 was: Roman Catholics, 
430,161; Protestant Episcopalians, 327,076; Presby- 
terians, 395,039; and Methodists, 45,942;, of other 
professions, 52,313. 

Ulster in 1925 had 1,061,311 acres under crops; 
the wheat crop from 3,668 acres was 69,494 cwt.; 
oats, 2,315 acres, 44,644 cwt.; barley, 321,897 acres, 


5,473,956 ewt.; potatoes, 154,493 acres, 1,168,523 
tons; hay, 478,156 acres, 1,053,450 tons; and flax, 
5,855 tons. There were 15,215 


37,812 acres, 
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into 28 electoral constituencies, including the. two 
universities, Dublin University and the National 
University. each of which returns. three deputies. 
The total number of deputies in the Dail is 153. . 

Seanad Eireann (the Senate) is ecmprised of 
citizens who are selected on the ground of special 


ricultural holdings of which 12,801 were under 
fncres, 31,744 between 5 and 15, and 29,156 between 
5 30. s 
Soe aed and shipbuilding are the chief industries, 
both controlled in Belfast. The linen factories 
have 1,000,000 spindles and 40,000 looms, employ- 


output of 250,000 toms a year. : 

Unemployment was severe in the spring oi 1925, 
being estimated at 54,000. It reached a maximum of 
68,300 (25.7%) in December, 1925, and was 52,800 
jn December, 1926. The situation improved in 1927 
and in May the number was 33,200 (12.6%). 

Drawing old age pensions in 1925 were 15,160 
men and 25,514 women; 37,105 drawing 10 shillings 
@ week: total amount of pensions being £1,036,335. 

here are 765 miles of railways. In 1926, there 
entered the port of Belfast 5,551 vessels of 2,775,478 
tonnage. 


members and the Dail Hireann 20 members, the 
election of senators being transferred from the 
electorate to the Dail and Senate voting conjointly. 
Previously the Irish Free State was 2 single electoral 
area for the election of Senators, the voters confined 
to those over 30 years. Only 25% of the registered 
electors voted in the last elections for vacancies in 


The Irish Free State, in its parliamentary con- 


IRISH FREE STATE. 
(Saorstat Eireann.) 


AREA, 26,592 square miles. 

POPULATION, census of 1926, 2,972,802, 

GAPITAL, Dublin; population, census of 1926, 
316,471; with suburbs, 419,156. 

Governor General, James MacNeill. Appointed. 

Prestdent of the Executive Council, Willlam T. 
Cosgrave. 

eee President and Minister for Finance, Ernest 


Blythe. 
Minister for Justice, Fitzgerald Kenny. 
Minister for Defense, Desmond Fitzgerald. 
Minister for External Affairs, and for Industry and 

Commerce, Patrick McGilligan. 

Minister for Education, J. Marcus O'Sullivan. 
‘Minister for Local Government, Gen. Richard Mulcahy. 
Minister for Agriculture, P. J. Hogan. 
Parliamentary Secretary for Posts and Telegraphs 

(in Finance Department), Michael Heffernan. 

Minister of Fisheries, Finian Lynch. 

Attorney General, John O'Byrne, Jr. 

Speaker of Dail, Prof. Michael Hayes. 

Chairman of the Senate, Lord Glenavy. 

Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States, Prof. 

Timothy A. Smiddy. 

Trade Commissioner at New York, 1 Broadway, 

Lindsay. Crawford. 

Passport Gentrok Officer, at New York, 1 Broadway, 

Matthew Murphy. 

The Irish Free State took its place among the 
world’s commonwealths on Dec. 6, 1922, by procla- 
mation of King George, the swearing in of Timothy 
M. Healy as Governor General and the meeting of 
the Parliament (Oireachtas), which succeeded the 
provisional regime. William T. Cosgrave was 
chosen President of the Executive Council and 
named the six Ministers and the thirty nominated 
Senators. The Union Jack was furled and the 
Irish tricolor, green, white and orange, ralsed over 
the Viceregal Lodge. It was the anniversary of 


ment, 73 were pledged to withdraw from West- 
minster and set up forthwith an Irish Legislative 
Assembly—the First Dail Eireann. This body 
proclaimed the independence of Treland and was 
proclaimed as an illegal assembly by the Coalition 
Government in London. ‘The “Biacic and Tan” 
campaign followed. Southern Ireland met the 
invasion by raising guerilla forces and a reign of 
terror existed until the Truce of July 11, 1921. 
The Second Dail Eireann held its first session on 
Aug. 16, 1921, the members being again elected 
under the machinery provided by the British ‘eneral 
elections “in May 1921. The A ‘frish ity 
was approved by this Dail on Jan. 7. 1922, by a 
majority of seven votes. Hamon de Valera, President 
of the Dail resigned, and Arthur Griffith was elected 
in his stead on January 10. , 
The Provisicnal Government was proclaimed on- 
Feb. 28, 1922, and the transfer of government 
took place. aie 
The Third Dail Eireann met for the first time at 
Leinster House, Dublin, on Sept. 9, 1922, following ~ 
a general election in June of that year- The out- 
break of Civil war pcstponed the assembly of the 
Third Dail. The Constitution of the Irish Free 
State was adopted by. this Dail on Oct. 25, 1922. 
The Senate came into existence under the Constitu- 
tion, in the first instance as a nominated Chamber, 
nominations being made by the new President, 
William T. Cosgrave, and by the Dail. E 
The ‘Third Dail Eireann assembled on Sept. 9. 
1922, and dissolved on Aug. 9, 1923. A general 
oe under the new franchise took place on Aug. 
The Fourth Dail Eireann was comprised of 102 
deputies, supporters of the Treaty. The anti- 
Treaty party under Eamon De Valera refnsed to 
take the oath or their seats. ‘This Dail sat from 
Sept. 19, 1923, until May 20, 1927. : 
he Fifth Dail was elected June 8, 1927, with the 
following results: 


the signing of the Anglo-Irish Treaty. The Con- Cumann na nGaedheal (Government)......-. , 46 
stitution had been adopted by the Dail on @ct. 11, | Fianna Wail osc ony cma an bee tee eae Gene 
and enacted by the Imperial Parllament on Dec. 4. OT eee ee eens ++ 222 
The last British troops, 3,000 men, under the com- Independents. . 414 
mand of Gen. Sir Nevil Macready, handed over the | Farmers... -.... maaice r ossiyeels oh 
barracks and posts to the Free State soldiers on National League. .....+++.+e8ereertrnne: “ig 
Dec. 17 and sailed from Dublin for England amid | Sinn Fein. ..... es osere ssn rt ests precast De 
gcenes of the. grestest good will. (The history of Independent Republicams......---+2e+sneneseees 2 


the events leading up to the establishment of the 
Irish Free State yr be found in The World Almanac 
for 1923, pages. 142-144.) 
. Under Article XIU of the Anglo-Irish Treaty, 
Northern Ireland ‘contracted out” on Dec. 12, 1922. 
‘The boundary was left to a commission to determine, 
but before its report. was presented a new agreement 
by direct negotiation was effected by the parliaments 
ot Great. Britain, and Northern Ireland, and the 
Dail, whereby the boundary was established as it 
then existed. The Free State was released from the 
provisions of Article 5 of the Treaty, which left the 
settlement of the share of Great Britain's national 
dept payable by the Irish Free State to arbitration. 
The Irish, Free State assumed responsibility for 
settlement of compensation claims, as against those 
assumed by Great Britain for damages during the 
war in Ireland. 

’ The franchise is extended to both sexes over the 

@ of 21 for election of deputies to the Dail (Lower 

ouse). At the general elections of 1927, there 
were 1,730,426 voters on the list. _ Elections are 
determined under a Proportional Representation 
system, The system is not popular and there are 
indications that it_may be abolished in the near 
future. The Irish Free State (26 counties) is divided 


These with Ceann Comhairle (Speaker) made up 
the full membership of the Dail—153., The F 
Dail Hireann assembled on June 23, 1927. e: 
assassination of the Minister of Justice, Keyin: 
O'Higgins, July 10, and the entry fer the first time 
of the Fianna Fail Party in compliance with Article 
17 of the Constitution requiring subscription to 
the oath, were memorable features of this period. 
Following the assassination of Kevin O'Higgins the. 
Government. introduced a drastic Public Safety 


clare a state of emergency and set up special tribunals, 
composed of judges and military 0 


penalty to carrying concealed arms; and also em- 


organizations and deport their members; and to 
suppress subversive qpolicat one On Aug. 4 the 
Dail passed this b: be with an electoral 
amendment compelling all candidates for the Dail 
- epee themselves beforehand to take, the oath 


ec . hs 
Mics b eg tn his Ay Republican followers took 
re} on August 11, declaring it an “empt; 
deed soreneety having no binding it an dounbe or 
| 0: E : : 5 


tinuity, goes back to the First Dail Eireann, which © 


Bill empowering the Government at any time to de- - 


fficers, to. 
offenses against the State; also ae lice thereat 3 
powering the Government to proscribe subversive: _ 


9; lp SE + AGO tue 


4 


¥ 


the Consne 

¢ Constitution of the Irish Free State, as by law 
established, and that I will be faithful to his Majesty 
King George V, his heirs and succ rs by law, in 
virtue of the common citizenship of Ireland with 
ne ep te ee “Sheng? to and membership 
oup of nations forming the British C = 
earn oe Nations.” a. ney 
e Valera and his followers took their seats in 
the Dail the following day, giving the opposition 
apparently a majority over the Government sup- 
rted by the Farmers and Independents. Thomas 
hnson, leader of the Labor Party, moved a vote of 
confidence on Aug. 16, but the vote was a tie, 714 
to 71, owing to the abstention of Alderman John 
Jinks (Redmonite), and the Speaker gave the casting 

vote for the Government. 


Michael Hayes, Ceann Comhairle (Speaker) made 
up the total of 153 deputies. Neither the Sinn Fein 
nor the Independent Republicans sought re-election. 
The session opened Oct. 11, 1927. All the deputies, 
aa one exception, subscribed the roll and took the 


President Cosgrave was re-elected President of 
the Executive Council. Several changes were made 
in the Cabinet. Ernest Blythe was appointed Vice- 
President in place of the late Kevin O'Higgins. 
Desmond Fitzgerald was transferred from -External 
Affairs Department to the Ministry of Defense. 
Patrick MeGilligan became Minister beth of Ex- 
ternal Affairs and the Department of Industry and 
Commerce. J. J. Walsh, former Minister of Posts 
and Tel 5 resigned previous to the general 
elections and did not seek re-election to the Dail. 
His seat in Cork is now tilled by President Cosgrave. 
Instead of a Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, this 
Ministry was ee in that of the Ministry of 
Pinance, Michael Heffernan, leader of the Farmers, 
being appointed Secretary of Posts and Telegraphs 
under Ernest Blythe, Minister of Finance. Econ- 
omies were thus effected in two Departments by a 

rocess of amalgamation which has proved satis- 


tory. 

A suit brought in the Supreme Court of New York 
City to settle the ownership of $2,500,000 held by 
the Harriman National Bank, being the remainder of 
$8,000,000 subscribed in the United States to a bond 
issue of the Irish Republic after a two weeks’ trial 
was dismissed by Justice Curtis H. Peters on May 
11, 1927. He held that the Irish Republic never 
existed, therefore the Irish Free State was not its 


_ successor, and that the money, less legal fees (which 
_ were heavy), should be returned pro rata to the sub- 


scribers. < 
The Irish Free State consists of the three Southern 


_ provinces: Letnster, Munster and Connaught, and 


three counties: Cavan, Donegal and Monaghan of 
Ulster. Two of the remaining six counties of Ulster, 
“Fermanagh and Tyrone (population exceeding 200.- 
000), have pro-Free State majorities as shown_by 


the election for members of Parllament on Nov. 


15, 1922, when the Natlonalists and Sinn Fein 
candidates were elected over the two Conservatives 
by a majority of about 7,000. The Free State is 

ut equal in size to the States of New Hampshire, 


_ Vermont and Massachusetts. 


The census of April, 1926, in Ireland, returned 
for the Irish Free State a population of 2,972,802, 
as compared with 3,139,688 in 1911, a loss of 3.7 
per cent. The number of males was 1,506,916 and 
4 era 1,456,886 (973 to 1,000). The Northern 


in population is partly accounted for by the with- 
feat rtish Megoos and their eae ge 


foreign countries. 


“This is 43 per cent. of Ireland's population. Of 


, and 8,414’ in India. 
ion South Africa, and 8, dP og.003 went 
‘the United States, and in 1925, 30,167,—26,416 to 


the United States 


Provision was made in 1925 for the utilization of 


ae 
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ly swear true faith and allegiance to] the water power of the River Shannon, using Derg 
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Lough, Rea Lough and Allen Lough as reserv: 
with a storage capacity of $27,000,000 cubic inate 
The fall is 96 feet. While the plant will ultimately 
generate 165,000 horsepower and the high tension 
alternating current will be transmitted to about 200 
transformer stations, the first installment, to cost 
£5,200,000, is planned to develop 90,000 horsepower. 

Dublin showed an increase from 304,802 in 1911 
fo 316,471 in 1926 for the city; and from 397,957 
in 1911 to 419,156 in 1926 for the city, with its four 
Suburban districts. The population of Cork in 1926 
Is Fy a of Limerick, 39,690; and of Waterford, 

The average annual births from 1911 to 1926 were 
64,584 (21.1 per 1,000), and deaths, 48,764 (16.0 
per 1,000). 

The census of 1911 returned 2,812,509 Roman 
Catholics; 249,535 Protestant Episcopalians; 45,486 
Presbyterians; 16,440 Methodists; and 15,718 of 
other professions. (For the religious census b: 
ee Ag 1911, see The World Almanae for 1926, 

age o/6. ; 

Trinity College, Dublin (founded 1591), had in 
1922, 1,400 students, and the three constituent 
colleges of the National University of Ireland 
(founded 1909), at Dublin, Cork and Galway, had 
1,220, 570 and 220 students respectively, 

The number of schools (1925) was 5,659 with 
488,900 pupils and 13,500 teachers. The budget 
for 1928-29 provided £3,475,832 for elementary 
education. Secondary schools numbered 284 with 
25,510 pupils: cost, 1928-29, £276,400. 

The Army, for 1928-29 has been reduced to 750 
officers and 9,500 men, for which the budget pro- 
vides £2,185,167. The police force is a nationally 
organized government body known as Garda Siochana 
(Civil Guards). Its strength is 220 officers and 
6,994 men for which the budget provides £1,400,288. 

The strength of the army, 1926, was 1,080 officers 
and 17,880 men; for which the budget for 1926 
provided £3,053,117. 

There are 13,000 ‘‘pubs,’’ licensed to sell intoxi- 
cants, or one to every 230 persons, and the Gov- 
ernment Is taking steps to cut the number in half. 

Agriculture is the chief industry. In 1924 the 
production was: Wheat, 23,396 tons from 27,465 
acres; oats, 527,982 tons from 756,313 acres; barley, 
129,659 tons from 163,642 acres; e, 3,980 tons 
from 6,424 acres; potatoes, 1,457,449 tons from 
383,392 acres; and hay, 4,175,685 tons from 2,099,- 
639 acres. Farm animals numbered in 1924: Horses, 
388,540; mules and asses, 241,599; cattle, 4,194,189; 
sheep, 3,127,921; swine, 937,312; goats, 193,484. 

The number of small holdings in Ireland, exclud- 
ing all Ulster, in 1918 were: Not exceeding 1 acre, 
80,929; from 1 to 5 acres, 29,381; from 5 to 1 
acres, 37,047; from_10 to 15 acres, 34,443; from 
15 to 30 acres, 74,476; from 30 to 50 acres, 44,227; 
total, 300,503. Holdings of above 50 acres were 
77,015, making the grand total of holdings, small 
and large, 377,518. 

The Irish Free State Land Purchase Bill, put 
before the Dall, May 28, 1923, to enable the Govern- 
ment to acquire, compulsorily from landlords, lands 
for distribution to tenants and to present holders 
of uneconomic tracts in congested alstricts, affects 
about 70,000 tenants, and requires about $120,000,- 
000 tor the operation of its provisions, 

The bill provides that rents accruing up to the 
first gale (rent) day of 1920 shall be remitted; 
Arrears since that date, however, shall be paid, 
subject to a discount of 25 per cent. One year’s 
arrears become payable on the passage of the Dill 

The passage of the bill continued that process 
of land distribution which has been in progress 
since 1870. Between that year and the present 
about 400,000 tenants have become owners of their 
holdings, About 70,000 tenancies remain, and these 
wilt be converted into proprietorships by the pee 
measure. In addition, the condition of members 
of the agricultural tenant class now in possession 
of unproductive holdings will be improved. Z 

The fiscal autonomy of the Irish Free State was 
completed on April 1, 1923. Then the collection 
of all duties from taxes was undertaken, a customs 
system was established, and taxes separate and 
distinct from those Imposed by the British Govern- 
ment were levied. 

The budget for fiscal years ending Mar. 31 are: 

year. 


eal Revenues. Expenditures. 
1923-24. ...ceseveeeeees £31,414,254 £38/639,355 
1924-25. ag d aeten wereees 26,948,114 27,480, 
1 4 Se seeess 25,439,096 26,220,638 
TADRDT cw W apelin vip -.» 25,060, 27,025,137 
Beier. Ais = Hts a Seats 24,123,370 26,080,681 
1928-29 (est’d.)......6.5 23,163,860 22,433,019 


respectively. 


7. 
7 
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Foreign Countries—Inish Free State; Gold Medalists. 


The national debt is approximately $120,000,000 
or equivalent to -$39,54 per capita as compared 
with $818 for Great Britain, $298 for Australia, 
and $146 for South Africa. 

Following the report of the Commission headed by 
Dr. Henry Parker Willis, former Secretary of the 
Federal Reserve Board of New York, appointed in 
1926, the Dail passed a Currency Act which became 
Jaw Aug. 20, 1927. It makes the unit of currency the 
Saorstat pound = 123.27447 grains of gold 916.6 fine 
(=the pound sterling), and authorizes the coinage of 
pound and 10-shilling pieces when bullion is pre- 
sented. It establishes a currency commission with 
which is associated share-holding banks. This Com- 
mission will issue legal tender notes based on gold, 
British bank notes, Government short term securi- 
ties, or sterling balances held abroad, and also will 
provide for the issue by each share holding bank of 
consolidated bank notes based on commercial credits, 
—a maximum of £6,000,000, subject to readjustment 
every three years. 4 

Great Britain and Northern Treland supplied 
about 80 per cent. of the imports and took 96 per 
cent. of the exports in 1924 and 1925; 80 per cent. 
of the imports and 90 per cent. of the exports. was 
trade in live animals and in food and drink. Trade 
for these two years was: 


Year. Imports. Exports. 
"9924 oc ccees .£65,811,406 £48,448,395 
1925....% 62,913,230 43,362,921 
1926.... 44,290,104 38,869,984 
WODT Ses cigids ese ese 45,426,549 41,393,960 


“Trade between the Irish Free State and the 
United States being largely indirect through British 
agencies and British ports, official statistics do not 
reveal the actual figures. The figures given by the 
United States Department of Commerce for the 
direct trade are: Imports, 1927, $10,882,180; 1926, 
$16,986,518; 1925, $7,280,334; exports, 1927, $1,642,- 
8; 1926, $1,476,397; 1925, $1,268,678. 

~The policy of the Government has been directed 
to moderate experimental tariffs, and has established 
a, tariff commission. 

The consolidation of the railways comprising 
2,077 miles, fofmérly operated by twenty-six com- 
‘panies, into one operating company known as the 
Great Southern Rallway, was completed early in 
1925. The authorized capital (1925) was £44,- 
034,755; gross receipts (1926), £4,344,653; expen- 
ditures, £3,895.220. Total railway mileage was 2,668. 

Vessels entering the ports in 1926 numbered 
10,080. of 8,348,096 tons. 

Gibraltar, the rock at the southernmost point 
of the Iberian Peninsula, guards the entrance to the 
Mediterranean. The width of the strait dividing 
Europe from Africa is fourteen miles. The Rock 
has been in British possession since 1713. It has 
been elaborated, tunneled and armed until it is 
considered impregnable. A large and secure harbor 
has been constructed at its foot. As a naval base its 

osition is of the greatest strategle importance. 

he Rock is 234 miles long, 34 of a mile wide and 
1,396 feet in height; the area is nearly 2 square 
miles; a narrow isthmus connects it with the Spanish 


re TE estimated, tH 
; estimated, fix : 
1925, 16,177 and 1,268 aliens). ‘he military estab- 
lishment numbers about 3,500 men. Gibraltar is 
a Crown Colony and the Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief, at present Gen. Sir Charles Monro, G.C.B., 
functions. Th 


Its opulation, census ; ‘of. “1921 i was 
poryxed civil; population Jan. 1 


exercises the governmental fur i e 
revenue for 1926 was £158,636, and the expenditures 
£147,942. In 1926 there entered 4,327 vessels of 


6,121,288 tonnage. 
Trade with the United States = 
m) 


1927 

Malta, an island 
58 miles due south 
Sea and about 180 
has had centuries of 


Imports in 
809,000; 
6, $22,005,000; and exports, 1924, at 
$6,401,900; in 1925, $5,783,000, and in 1926, $6,582,- 


towns, Larnaca, 10,652; 1, 11,843. ‘ 
The island is agricultural, with wheat, barley, 
vetches, oats, olives and cotton chief products. 
Thirty per cent. of the land area is cultivated. ‘ 
Revenue, 1926, £629,266; expenditure, £655,227; 
debt, £186,732, ail for public works. Imports, 1927, 


£1,585,939; exports, £1,542,870. 

Trade of Malta and Cyprus with the United States 
was: 
Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
1922... cscs en eee ee eee ence e ee B1,492,909 $109,497 
ODBC sai Savse tee chscenca de sl, 0GG7ES) samenraeD 
1924 300 <0 whe Sass COC dc eas 6 OD OMe ieee 
TOZB NIH sate ot deeb s eve eee oe kd 92, cee Seo 
1926.04. ws Lew wed Veddeueecees: LSID, Com elo 0eey 
Py , oombE tere esecee 1,112,339 225,943 


(BRITISH) ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY GOLD MEDALISTS. 


1900—Henri Poincare, researches in celestial 
mechanics. 

1901—E. C. Pickering, researches on variable 
stars and work in astronomical pee: 

1902—J. C. Kapteyn, work_in connection with 
the Cape Photographic Durchmusterung and his 
researches on stellar distribution and parallax. 
Ps Se gen Struve, work on the satellites of 
aturn. 

1904—George Ellery Hale, method of photo- 
graphing the solar surface and other astronomical 


work. 
.1905—Lewis Boss, Jong-continued work on the 
positions ‘and: proper motions of fundamental stars. 
1906—W. W. Camphell, spectroscopic researches. 
1907—Ernest William Brown, researches in the 
lunar theory. 
1908—Sir David Gill, contributions to the astron 
omy of the southern hemisphere and other astro- 
nomical work. 
1909—Oskar Backlund, researches on Encke’s 


omet. 

1910—Friedrich Kustner, catalogue of stars and 
loneet determination of the aberration constant 
om motions in the line of sight, and his detection 
of the variation of latitude. 

1911—Philip Henry Cowell, contributions to the‘ 
Junar theory and gravitational astronomy. 

1912—A. R. Hinks, determination of the solar 
parallax from observations of Eros. 

1913—Henrl A. Deslandres, investigations of 
solar phenomena and other spectroscopic work. 

1914—Max Wolf, work in celestial photography 
and spectroscopy. 


1915—Alfred Fowler, spectroscopical investiga- 
tions of sun spots, stars and comets, and for his 
successful iterpretation of the phenomena by 
means cf experiments in the labcratory. 


1916—J. L. E. Dreyer, contributions to astiro-— 


nomieal history and catalogues of nebulae. 

1917—W. S. Adams, investigations in. stellar 
specti oscopy including the determination ef absolute 
magnitudes. 

1918—John Evershed, investigations of radial 
motion in sun spots and other contriput.ons’ to 
astrophysics. 5 

1919—G. Bigourdan, observations 
carried on for about twenty-five years. 


ef nebulae 
1920—No award. S 


1921—H. N. Russell, contributions to the study 


of stellar evolution. 
1922—. 


J. H. Jeans, investigations in the theories 
of cosmogony. 


1923—A. A. Michelson, application of th 
ferometer to astronomical etpseieets tj : n= 


1924—A. S. Eddington, work on star-streaming, 


on the internal constitution of a star - 
eralized relativity. ee a 


1925—-Sir F. 8. Dyson, general contributions in 
astronomy and in particular for his researches: on 


the proper motions of stars. 
1926—Albert. Einstein, researches 
and theory of gravitation. 


1927—Frank Schlesinger, work on stellar parallax 


and astronomical photography. 


1928—R. A. Sampson, for his theery ‘ 
great satellites of supiter, ts keno 


on relativity y 


« 


ys _. Foreign Countries—Canada. Ri os 7 
The PBominion of Canava. fine oe 


(From data compiled by R. H. Coats, Dominion Statistician.) 


cas “LAND AND WATER AREA, BY PROVINCES. 


T'l Land 
Water. {|& Water. 


Land. PROVINCES. 


Sa. miles.iSg. miles. 
ee 2184 TER. sve Facies se) 200,025 a 
7 Yukon.c ners 2**:| Boerne 
Northwest Territories ./1,258,21 


siadk pie a\¢.a 4 906] 251,832}) Total.............. 
eet eicka 240,200 11,500, 251:700 aS 
ote —Owing to the Labrador Boundary Award, | miles— 106,970 square miles of land and 5,4 = 
area ‘ of Canada was reduced by 112,400 square [ miles of water. a ae i 2 se tah 


POPULATION OF CANADA, BY PROVINCES. x 
1911. 1901. 1911. 1921. 


103,259} 93,728) -_88,615}|Alberta.............. 73,022}. 374, 295] 588,454 
Piiele me o's 6s 459.574; 492,338) 523,837 Olumbia..... 178,657| 392/480| 524,582 
331,120] 351 889) 387,3876)|Yukon.............. 27,219 8,512). 4,157 | 


; 20, 129] 6,507} 7,988 
2}182'947}2'527.292|2'933/662!| Royal Canadian Navy .|.,_. Be eee 485 
"255,211] 461,394) ‘610, 118) 

91,2791 - 492.4321 757,5101|_ Total.............. 


te.—Revised figures are given for 1911 to | 2,698,754 were single, ie 395 were acne 
with boundary changes made in 1912. The Ay tee ral Bee ipl hat 3.670 * he ee 
¥ ‘ were not given e females, 
on of the prairie provinces at the last census,.|- Yon. single, 1,631,761 were married, 236,522 were 
widowed, 3,731 were divorced, and 7,680. were- 
not given. 
: Of the total population in 1921 of 8,788,48 
> 607.599 7,321,654 were of British or French origin. There 
eee cen ticiet)” on sie Se Fa 6 sie oe han remain 1,466,829, comprehending the following main 
the population in 1921 there were 4,529,945 | classes: ‘German, 294,636; Scandinavian, 167,35 
= 4,258,538 females; population per square | Hebrew, 126,196; Dutch, 117,506,; Ukrainian, 106, 
‘The densest average per square mile | 721; Russian, 100,064; Italian, 66,769; Chinese, 
aia, in Beauharnois, Quebec. Of the males, | 39,587; Japanese, 15,868. 


1921. 1 PROVINCES: 


CANADIAN IMMIGRATION. 


From From 
United Other Total. 
States. | Co’ntries| 


From From From 
YEAR United | United Other 
(Fiscal). Kingdom] States. Co'ntries 


36,937 


508 B87 
Nan) ; 148) 1960 a 
53,178 ns 62. 


064 

rate oe A 143/991. 

een eee ; 151,5 
59.779' 41,734! 144'7891'Total....... 1,687,816'1,548,616'1,255,677 a ADs 

‘The Canadian fiscal year since 1907 ends with March 31; before that, June 30. 


CHIEF SOURCES OF CANADA'S REVENUES, 
(Consolidated Fund Receipts only). 


Pub. Works - 
Excise. Post (incl. R’ys | Dominion Total 
Office. and Canals.)| Lands. Receipts. 


Dollars, Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. f 


_ War Tax 
Revenue, 


Customs. 


_ Dollars, 


2,152 6,054, > 
14,937,768 401,624 362,272 153,255 85, "093/404 - 


15,253,353 38,548 14,990 | 2,886,000 | 101,503,711 
Seer oe 2 
66 
3345 6 2°38 05 
27,168,445 | 21,345,394 9 4,443" 
Bor3ao 084 1,603,542 | 38751870 | 3,539,927 | 312,946,747 
"698,082 | 24,471,709 921;0 4'622'592 ( 349,746,335 
37,118,367 '706,198 868,994 | 3/955,326 | 434/386, 
36,755,207 | 26,402,299 | 1,294,572 | 2,799,450 | 381,952,387 
35,761,997 | 29,016,771 | 1,228,858 | 2,347,715 | 394,614, 
38'181.747 | 28,865,374 | 1:400,167 | 2,281,704 | 396,837,682 
38,003,489 28;782,535-| 1,391,368 -| 2/390,374 | 346,834,479 
4 42'923'549 | 30,334,575 | 1,416,596 | 2,803,513 | 380, 745,508 
ae fay’ "968 48,513,160 | 29,069,169 | 1,501,635 | 2,582,984 | 398,6 a6 
FA 158,085, is 57,400,897 | 31,562,580 | 1,808,761 | 3,702,801 | 422, y 9 


‘End of Year (Fiscal),| Total Assets. 
; eal Aenean 


323,930,279 
336, 268, 546 ‘ 


"394°519 f 5 COSTTIID gggi211/953 
20b 87 731 | 449:376,083 ‘I 431°760,141 


‘ 2,277,192,043; 1927), $2,415, 1 
Gap = (4320 $133, ei7, 120; 
& 


ie ‘Canadian Government Revenues (Consolidated 


d up 
ind Account) (1920), $349,746,335; (1921), $434- Heal, Bata, BB) lsiverase 
386,537; (1922), $381,952,387; (1923), $394,614,900; $120, 096,88 (1922) 50 70 300. 


1924), '$396,837,682; ek em (1926); “9 26), sts B38, 2. Rgee siz 
80,745,506; (1927), $3 5,776; ¢ , $422,-| — Assets 

teil. 717,083." 079; (1922), _$2,638,776,483; (1923), $2,643, | 
mace 2 ‘Canadian Government Expenditures (Consoli- $2, 701,427, 011; (1925) $2,738) 
5 $347.560,601; (1923). $832,- 


F301 8 te ay S354,814.190: (192), $318,801,901; 
1936), "$320 Dy ae 821). $319,918 173; (1928), 


Fae Post 6 e Otfice and Dominion Government Sav- 
ke k Deposits as of March 30 (1920), $42,- 
Bh Ee 2; (1921), $39,160,808; (1922), $34, 666,834; : : 
$31, 794,10 7: (1924), $33,209,638; (1925), : (fob). 3 
310,249: 1936), $32,830, 544; (1927), $31,922,043; 36), $4,610 
$31, 


dia an Chartered Banks—Total on deposit, 
Berea: TOoa! SOT GOS LAT: | 937-041; (1924), $7,234 bra ss 
923), 37, 5. A 
$2,130, 621,760; (1925); $2,221/160.611. B39: (1926), 8, yar tad. 136; (1927), a 
CANADIAN COMMERCIAL FAILURES, 1927 (Dun). 
‘Trade Commercial. Manufacturing. Trading. 


Assets. Liabilities. | No.| Liabilities. | No. 
Doiliars. Doltiars. Dollars. 


7,743,791 | 10,063,490 | 159} 4,852,485 
2 | 16 68 ri 


s%. 


56 
I 
2 


24,420,941 | 34,461,595 | 502) 15,347,401 2,547,395 
25,668,509 | 37, 082,882 | 527| 16,465,754 17,320,905 


13, O51; 900 | 18,241,465 | 261] 7,455,094 
19.6 70, 542 | 25,069,534 | 363] 8,796,646 
30, 526, 358 av 162; 321 ' 655 13, 877,414 
jo one bankt failure, la- | bilities $18,500,000 in 1923; and four, Habi 

$220,000,in 1922. There were no bank failures: in 


“Note—There. was als 
- paities $100,000, in 1924 (in Manitoba); one, Ha- 


Viscal Years Ended March 31. 
1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 
Bushels. Bushels. -|» Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
6,374,595 |. 6,516,473 | 6,974,575 | 8,564,575 | 12,482,353 
14,702 


127844)575 10,090,470 *{0,415,986 |" "26,532,83i"] 10,230,696 | 
392,301 1,073,135 904 663, 950 | 
40,487,852 | 60,342,396 | 51,915,273 | 44,884,507 | 52,279,941 | 


60,114,025 78,023, ue 70,139,738 82,645,486 75,501,976 


7,867,000 
ae 626, 000 
2,000 


Ae de EL RG 410,660 527,257 
31,947,961 1;B31089" |S oe39 Sse 
1,189! O04 Joe aags 33,097 
12'859/913 5,870,924 | 14,838,305 
42) Baa" 667 oF 849,597 | 67,365,986 Br 182,000 

88,541,545 | 35,962,270 | 82,764,645 | 73,864,000 


148,655,570 | 113,985,443 } 152,904,383 | 156,509,486 


"Grand Total. . 
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“CANADIAN RAILWAY STATISTIOS. 
: Track- Gross 
‘ Year. age (a). Capital. Passengers. Freight, Earnings. Pe nceine 
Miles Numbers. | Short Tons. Dollars. 

1910 (June BO). ss sseeess 31,3 1,4 35,894,575 | 74,482,866 | 173,956,217 130,305:440 
3) ree 32,511 | 1/5 37,097,718 | 79,884)282 | 188,733/494 | 131/034°785 
WIZ terse: 34,582 | 155! 41,124,181 | 891444331 | 219/403'753 | 15017261540 
WIS seers $210 | 155 46,203,765 | 106,992,710 | 256,702:703 | 182'011,690 
| | rrrresee 40,600 | 1,80 46,702,280 | 106/393,989 | 243/083'539 | 178°975;259 
WIS neice. 45,833 | 1,875,810,888 | 491322'035 | 87,204,833 | 199'843'072 | 147'731.099 
B16 reese ees 48,319 | 1,893,877,819 | 43/503/459 | 109/659,088 | 261'8881654 | 1801542/259 
wig: 50,254 | 1,985,119,991 | 48,106,530 | 121/916,272 | 310/771/479 '890,637 
918 . See eee 50,245 | 1,999,880,494 | 44/948'638 | 127/543/687 | 330;220/150 | 273(955/436 
I eee 50,220 | 2,009;209/510 | 43,754:194 | 116,699:572 | 382'976,901 | 341'866,509 
1919 (Calendar): - <> * 50,691 | 2,036,165.606 | 47,940,456 | 111,487/780 | 40815987360 | 376'789/093 
1920 . ; 2,170,030,128 | 51,318,422 | 127}429'154 | 492/101/104 | 478/248°154 
1921 ¢ 2,164,687,636 | 46,793,251 | 103/131;132 | 458/008;891 | 422'581'205 
1922 e 2,159,277.131 | 44,383,620 | 108,530,518 .687,127 | 393,927,406 
1923 f 3,264,674,038 | 44834/337 | 118/289.604 | 478,338/046 | 413'862/818 
1924 . 3,413,865,613 | 42/921/809 | 106,429/355 | 445/923'877 | 382/483/908 
1925 é 3,471,080,909 | 41/458,084 | 109,850:925 | 455,297,288 | 372'149/656 
1926 * 3,560,948/932 | 42'686,166 | 122/476,822 | 493,599'754 | 389/503/452 
1927 3,637,837,496 | 41,840,550 | 125,967,439 | 499,064,207 | 407,646,280 


(a) Single track duplications excluded. 
- Figures of capital for the last three years include 
advances of Dominion Government to Canadian 
National for operating expenses, interest charges 
and stock acquired by Dominion Government 
which at time of acquiring had relatively little 


The imports are of merchandise for home con- 

“sumption. ma exports include foreign as well as 

d po uce, the total of foreign for 1928 

ay $22,248,691. In 1928 the dutiable merchandise 
the i 


rts was valued at $710,050,228, the free 
8,006. 238. The table does not include gold or 
) silver oe =: exports, 
ease imports U.. S.—1921, $856,- 
1922, $515, O58 196; 1923, $540,989,738; 
1,256, 925, | -$509,780,069; 1926, 
08,618,542; 1927, $687,022,521; 1938, $719, 443.5 hy 
Merchan (Can anadian produce) exports to U. 
21, $542,322,967; 1922, $292,588,643; 1923, 


FISCAL 


ad abe Imports 
YEAR. 


U. 8s. |From U.S 
67,983,673) 107,377, oe 


FISOAL 
to U. 


356, 
70,426,765 153, 178, 


ae "548, 
Sms)| 62, 180/439 149'088,577 

; sees | Bass 4.871 205,309,803 
2 LILI] 85.334/806] 170,432,360 
1910..... 162180, 675|218, Gad 556 


417, 


peers} JU,614,50/ 1/200, 009, 5U0 || 1LI1S~. +. - 


Cords — 
Cut. Value. 
Doliars. 


36,380,694 
22,397, aes 
213,765] 2,502, 1656 
429/926 4 413,960 


5,929,456] 70, 284;806 


invested in the 
pags cae, capital r industry was $579,853,55 


at and pape 
of 1927 output of ‘pulp and paper, $282, 


2,971,248 
1,845,116 
"469/401 


Sone 


VALUE OF U. 8.-CANADA MERCHANDISE TRADE (STATED IN DOLLARS). FISCAL YEARS, 
Exports 


233,287|792,894,957 
454'873,170|750,203,024 


f a9, 965 eu ant 
118) B 


156,051] Hemlock 
33/158| Poplar.. 
332,686|Jack Pine 


3,278,978 


ae n' 089; number of concerns, 114; number 
ve 53 32,876; 1927 wage total, $45, 674,293; 


and paper exports, $176,633,728. 


The trackage of the Canadian Paclfic Railway in 
1927 was 19,919. The other principal railways are 
now, in pursuance of the government policy of 
nationalization, included in the Canadian National 
Railway System, which has a trackage (1927) of 


“value, also cost of constructing Government lines. | 27,646 miles. 
FOREIGN TRADE OF CANADA SINCE 1868. 

YEAR Total Total YEAR Total Total YEAR Total Total 

(Fisc.) Imports. Exports. (Fisc.) Imports. Exports. (Fisc.) Imports. Exports. 
Dollars. Dollars. we Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1868. . 67,090,159 52,701,720|| 1889. -| 109,098,196] 87,210,911)}1909 288,594,196] 259,922,366 — 
1869.. 63,154,941 56,256,573)|/1890..| 111,682,573 94,309,367)|1910 370,318,199] 298,763,993 
1870. 66,902,074 65,571,212//1891.. 111,533,95 97,470,369) |1911 452,724,603} 290,000,210 
1871 214,38 67,483.268||1892..} 115,160, 112,154,257||1912 522,404,675] 307, on 151 
» 1872 104,955,367 78,629,265 [1393 -| 115,170,830} 114,430,654)/1913 671,207,234) 377,068,355 
». 1873 124,509,129) 85,943,935//1894..| 109,070,911} 115,685,569)/1914 619,1931998| 455,437,224 

1874. 123,170,887;  87,356,093}/1895. . ,675,891| 109,313,484//1915 455,955,908] 461,442,509 
1875 117,408,568 76,847,142]|1896..| 105,361,161| 116,314,543//1916 508,201,134] 779,300 1070 
1876 92,513,107 79,726,398) |1897..|. 106,617,827| 134,457,703)| 1917 846, 490, 878|1,179,211,100 
1877. 94,126,394 75,141,654//1898..} 126,307,162) 159,529,545)|1918 963,532,578) 1,586,169,792 
1878. 90,395,851 79,154,678|/1899..| 149,422,416] 154,880,880//1919 919, 7H, 705|1,268, 765,285 
1879 78,702,519 70,786,669||1900..| 172,651,676] 183,237,555|!1920. ./1,064 528,123] 1;286,658,709 
1 9,900,542 86,139,703)|1901..| 177,930,919} 194,509,143)/1921. .|1,240,158,882)1,210,428,119 
1881 90,488,329} — 97,319,818//1902 196,737,804) 209,970,864/|1922 747,804,332] 753,927,009 
1882 111,145,184! 101,766,110)/1903 225,094, 225,229,761||1923 802,579,244) 945,295,837 
1883 1,861,491 97,454,204||1904. 243,909,415} 211,055,678)/1924 893, 366, '867|1,058,763,297 
1884 105,972,978] . 89,222,204/}1905. 251,964,214} 201,472,061/|1925 796,932,537|1,081,361,643 
18 P 99,755,775| — 87,211,381|| 1906 283,740,280} 246,657,802)|1926 927,328,732 1,328,700, 137 
18386 95,992,137 5,194,783} | 1907 250,225,835] 192,087,233)|1927. .|1,030,892,505/1,267,573,142 
1387. 105,107,210} 89,510,242}| 1908 352,540,879] 263,368,952|/1928. .|1,108,956, '466|1,250,456,297. 

888 100.671,628' — 90,185,466 


$369,080,218; 1924, $430,707,544; 1925, $417,417,144; 
i Som ,987,367; 1927, $466,422,789; 1928, $478,- 


888,581. 

Merchandise exports to Cees Klnggom—10921, 
$312,844,871; 1922, $299,361,675; 1923, $379,067, 445; 
1924, $360,057,782; 1925, Bye 848 23h: 1926, $508,- 
237,560; 1927, $446,872,851; 1928, $410,700,005. 


Exports Imports 
to U. 8. |From U. 8. 


464,028, 183/801,097,318 
542/322/967| 856,176,820 


FIScaL 


Imports 
YEAR. 


From U. 8. 


8. 


466,4 
478, 008; 114)719,443,513 


1928... 


PULPWOOD AND WooD PULP PRODUCTION, 1927, IN CANADA. 


Pulp 
Produced. 


Kinds of Wood 


Manutactured. Cords, Vahie, 


3,141,318/39, i770, 1107 


877,504 10, 7818,22' 
884,378 
Bat 


alsam, Wir. 
. 187-351 
"445 


140386 1,673,070 


4,387 ,687)\54,582,190 


of employees, 
value of pulp 


Total and Other., a 
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CROP YIELDS OF CANADA. 


Year (Calendar). Wheat, 


Acres. Bushels. Dollars. Acres. Bushels. Dollars. . 
8,854,752 | 132,075,082 | 104,816,825 8,652,025 | 243,506,292 86,796,130 
ni eae 673 230,924,0U0 } 148,123,000 er. 9,630,760 365,179,000 | 132,949,000 


5,109,415 | 393,542,600 356,816,900 11,555,681 | 464,954,400 | 171,009,100 
12. 369,709 | 262,781,000 | 344,096,400 10,996,487 | 410,211,000 | 210,957,500 
14'755,850 | 233,742,850 | 453, 038,600 13,313,400 | 403,009,800 | 277,065,300 
17,353,902 | 189,075,350 | 381,677,700 14,790,336 426,312,500 331,357,400 


18,232,374 | 263,189,300 437 557,300 15,849,928 530,709,700 | 280,115,400 
23,261,224 | 300,858,100 | 242,936,000 16,949,029 | 426,232,000 | 146,395,300 
22'422'693 | 394,786,400 | 339,419,000 14,541,229 | 491,239,000 -} 185,455,000 
21°886, 146 | 474,199,000 | 316,994,700 14'387/807 | 563,997,500 -|} 184,857,400 
22'055,710 | 262,097,900 | 320,362,000 14,491,289 405,976,000 | 200,688,000 
5,474,700 | 437,736,200 12,555,675 | 402,296,000 | 167,170,600~ 
136,000 442'221,000 12,741,340 | 383,416,000 -| 184,098,000 
22'460,154 | 440,024,700 | 439,340,000 13,239,963 | 439,712,700 | 225,879,000 ~ 


Year (Cal) Corn for Huskiag. sarley. Rye. 
e: sf eee 
A Cres. Bushels. Dollars. Acres. Bushels. Dotiars. Acres. Bushels. Dollars 


3114,329,215| 5,774,039/1,285,611) 28,846,425) 14,653,697 114,741! 1,542,694} 1,037,899 
75|19, 185,000] 12,357, *0U0| 1,521,694} 44,415,000] 24,704,000 131,240] 2,492,000} 1,899,700 
16,949, *700} 10,540,7001,581,300} 49, 398,000 22,354,000} 127,000] 2,428,000] 1,755,000 _ 
16,772,600] 10, 784,300|1, 613,000 48,319,000) 20,144,000 119,3uu} 2,300,000} 1,524,000 
13,924,00u| 9,808,000]1,495, 600 36,201,000| 21,557,000} 111,280} 2,016,800] 1,679,300 
14'388,000] 10,243,000|1,718,432| 54,017,100/27, ‘985,000 121,677} 2,486,200] 1,921,900 
6,282,0U0]_ 6,747,000/1,802,998| 42,770,000 35,024,000 148,404] 2,876,400 pe 
7 °762,700| 14, 307,200]2,392,200 55,057,750 59,654,400} 211,88U| 3,857,200 267, 
14,214,200] 24,902,800 Bh 153.711] 77,287;240|77,378,670| 555,294) 8, p04, 400 is 728, rit 
16,940,500)22, U80,000}2,645,309| 53,389,400]59, 334.300) 753,081)10,207,400114, 1240; 000 ~ 
14,334,800] 16,593,400] 2,551,919 310,550}52,821,400] 649,654/ 11, 306, 400/15, “085.650 


2) 
63, 
3) 14, “904, 000} 12, 317, QUO} 2 ey 6353} 53,709,100 28,254,150] 1,842,498] 21, 1455,260 15,399, 
13,7 beth 50 71,835,300] 33,335,300) 2,105,367/32, 373,400} 18,703,200 
9}13,60: 2,45 76,997,80)| 32,570,709] 1, 14z|23,231,800/11,339, 
vibidiers 11, 998, 000 sn 88,807,000]61,760.000| "890,814 13,750,900] 13,678,700 
PAs Peers & 7110.564, 300} 9,935 87,118,300|46,014,100) 642,976] 9, eS aae 7,047, 
1926...... 209,725] 7,813,000 % 730, 000} 3 ‘647, 492 995987, 100|52,059,000|] | _753,786| 12,178,900] 9,430,600 


CV Aaeee 131, "626 4,262,000 4'212'000|3.505.713! 96,938,000164,193,0001 743, "311114,950,600 12,255,500 


~ Other 1927 agriciJtural yields—lseans, 1,037,300 | 414,919,000 bushels of wheat, 269,453,000 beshels 
bushels; buckwheat, 10,890,000 bvshels; mixed of oats, 75,846,000 bushels of barley, 4,773,000 
grains, 37 621,500 bushels; flaxseed, 4,884,600 bushels of flax-and 13,287,000 bushels of rye. 
Canadian ein exports in the year ended Mar. 

bustiels: hay and clover, 17,370, 000 tcns; potatoes, 31, 1928 were, ei str —wheat, 266,902,189; 
46,458,000 cwt.; peas, 2,794,900 bushels. oats, 7,158,723; Ane 28, 829, 250; rye, "49.4643: 

Of the 1927 Ganadian grain, the Prairie Provinces eas, whole, 175, 005% beans, '120 '386; buckwheat, 
at Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta »raised 49,535; corn, 6,703 


COAL PRODUCTION OF CANADA. 


Nova New Saskat- British Yukon Total 
YEAR. Scotia. |Brunsw'k.| chewan. | Alberta. |Columbia.| Territory. | Production 


EF) ‘Yotal . 
Value. 


Doilars. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. - Tons.’ 


55,455} 181,156] 2,894,469] 3,330,745 16,185] 12,909, 152 
55,781} 206,779) 1,511,036] 2,542, 2,840] 11,323,388 
44,780} 225,342] 3,240,577] 3,208,997 9,245] 14,512,829 
70,311) 212,897] 4,014,759] 2,714,420) 19,722] 15,012,178 
98,849] 232,299] 3,683,015] 2,239,7 13,443] 13,637,529 
127,391} 240,107] 3,360,818] 2,065,613 9,724| 13,267,023) 
143,540) 281,300] 4,559,054] 2,584,061 3,300] 14,483,395 
189,095} 35,4 4,736,368 | 2,433,8: 4,872) 14,046,759 
268,312} 346,847] 5,972,816] 2,568,59 2,900) 14,977,926) 
166,377| 379,847] 4,933,660] 2,649,516}. ........ 13,919,096 
171,685] 335,222] 6,907,765} 3,095,011)...... +.,} 16,946,839 
187,192]. 335,632} 5,909,217] 2,890,291 233) 15,057,493) 
287,513) 382,437] 5,990,911] 2,922, 465) 15,157,431 
276,617) 438,100} 6,854,397 | 2,823, 313) 16,990,571 
217,121} 479,118] 5,189,729} 2,193,667 1,121) 13,638,197}: 
208,012) 471.965 Tet: 2,742,252 730| 13,134,968} 
173,141) 439,863] 6,503,705] 2,613,719 316| 16,478,131}. 59,875,0 
203,950! 470,216! 6,934,1621 2,746,243) 17,426,861} 61,867 
CANADA'S PIG, LRON’ PRODUCTION, 


Nova Scotia, Quebec. Ontario. 


Doltars. | Net Tons.) Dollars. | Net. Tons. eet 
4 8,23 85,255 


17,282 


}24,5775589 
30,578,253 
15/440,154 
8,819,242 
21'355,595 
675. 


ey 


mR OWL nn Ate 
IS HSS iS 
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SNONR Ee he 
NOOSA Re i 


PONONNIOD™ 
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The. EES of = in pel was 9 
RNa A eR as 907,945 long tons, or 17 per ae over the 776,888 long tons of 1926 | 
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GOLD PRODUCTION, BY PROVINCES. 
: Nova British @ 
YEAR. Scotia. Quebec. Ontario. | Alberta Columbia. Teeny, Total. 
¥910.......2)..-.| $163,891 | $2.565 |  $63.849 | $1,850 | $5.403,318 7 
“ .89 2.56: .849 ; $5.403, $4,570,362 1205, 

1911 Me tone be 160,854 | 12.672 “42/625 207 | 45930145 4:634'574 Be ast ba 
BAe sed 13.270 | 1,788,596 5.205.485 5,549,296 | 12'648'794 
4.491 | 4°543.690 6. 5.846.780 | 161598/923 

08 | 5,545,509 5.2: 5,125,374 | 15:983/007 

20 | 8,404,693 | 5. 4.758,098 |. 18,977,901 

75 | 10,180,485 4, 4.396, 90 19,234,976 

1235. | 8.749/581 § 3,672.70 15,272/992 

083 2,118,325 | 14'463/689 

88 1,875,039 | 15,850/423 

64 1.689.051 | 17,754/485 

7 1,364,217] 19/148/920 

eae: 1,125:705 | 26,116,050 

3.788 1;243/287 | 25.495/421 

: 668. 9,897 | 31,532/446 

38 i$ € 4°609.005 359 '290 Secor Tt 

63,127 | 172/217 | 33.634/108 | 868 | 3.784.889 639/483 38'300/464 


Note—Totals include small yearly productions from Manitoba in 1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927. 
MINERAL OUTPUT OF CANADA, 1900-1927. 


Year. Gold. Silver. Copper. Nickel. Lead. 
Dollars. |. Ozs. Fine Pounds. | Pounds. | Dollars. Pounds. Dollars, 
+46 18,937,138; 7,080.227; 3.327.707| 63,169,821) 2,760,521 
539.1 37.827.019} 9,189,047; 4,594,523] 51,900,958] 2,249,387 
5 38,684,259] 10,693,410] 5,025,903] 22,956,381 934,095 
-198,5) 2,684,454) 12,505,510) 5,002,204) 18,139,283 768,532 
$ 41,383,722) 10;547.883| 4.219,153) 37,531,244) 1,617,221 
5 48.092,753| 18,876,315| 7.550,526] 56,864,915) 2,676,632 
S “ 55,609,888) 21,490,955) 8,948,834) 54,608,217] 3,089,18 
; 779. 56.455,047| 21,189,793] 9,535,407| 47,738,703) 2,542,0: 
4 -106. 63.561,809} 19,143.111| 8,231,538) 43,195,733) 1,814,221 
29. 52,493.863| 26,282,991) 9,461,877} 45,857,424) 1,692,139 
38 869. 55,692.369) 37,271,033) 11.181.310) 32,987,508} 1,216,249 
-78 -559, 55,648,011) 34,098,744) 10,229,623) 23,784,969 827,717 
vrece 12,648.794 +9 77,832,127| 44,841,542) 13,452,463) 35,763,476] 1,597,5: 
actin 16,598,923 31,845,803] 76,976,925) 49,676.772| 14,903,032) 37,662,703) 1,754,705 
ce 5.983.007 28,449,821) 75,735,960) 45,517,937) 13,655,381) 36,337,765) 1,627,568 
26,625,969) 100,785,150) 68,308,657) 20,492,597| 46,316,450) 2,593,721 
25,459,741} 117,150,028) 82,958,564) 29,035,498) 41,497,615) 3,532,692 
22,221,274! 109,227,332) 84,330,280) 83,732,112) 32,576,281] 3,628,020 
21,383,979] 118,769,434) 92,507,293 ,002,9 398,002] 4,754,315 
16,020,657| 75,053,581| 44,544,883) 17,817,953) 43,827,699) 3,053,037 
13,330.357| 81,600,691) 61,335,706] 24,534,282) 35,953,717) 3,214,262 
13,543,198] 47,620,820) 19,293,060] 6,752,571! 66,679,592) 3,828,742 
18,626.439| 42,879,818) 17,597,123) 6,158,993) 93,307,171) 5,817,702 
18,601,744) 86,881,537| 62,453,843] 18,332,077| 111,234,466) 7,985,522 
19,736,323] 104,457,447] 69,536,350! 19,470,178] 175,485,499] 14,221,345 
20,228,988) 111,450,518) 73,857,114) 15,946,672/253,590,578) 23,127,460 
22,371,924| 133,094,942) 65,714,294) 14,374,163/283,801,265| 19,240,661 
22,736,698! 140,147,440} 66,798,717] 15,262,171/311,423,161| 16,477,139 


The gold production, 1858-1900 inclusive is valued at 3146,619,546. 4 f 
The silver production in 1927 by ounces in the several provinces was: Quebec, 740,864; Ontario, 9,307,953; 
Manitoba and Nova Scotia, 107; British Columbia, 11,040,445; and Yukon Territory, 1,647,295. 


ZINC PRODUCTION IN CANADA, 1916-27. ‘ 


Year| Pounds| Dollars. Year| Pounds| Dollars. Year.| Pounds} Dollars. Year| Pounds| Dollars. 
2,991,623||1919.| 16,097] 2,362,448]| 1922.) 28,145) 3,217,536)| 1925.) 54,634) 8,328, 
5840817 1920.] 19,932] 3,335,496)! 1923.| 30,20 3,991,701)| 1926.| 74,969 ties 
2'862/436111921.! 26,5451 2,471,3101/ 1924.1 49,454] 6,274,791]! 1927.1 82,7481 10,250,793 


CANADA, DOMINION OF 


AREA, 3,684,723 square miles (see tables). 
“POPULATION, census of 1921, 8,788,483 (see 
tabies). - Official estimate June 30. 1928, 9,658,000. 


95, 

38,727; Edmonton, 
1926); Calgary, 63,305 (65,613 census of 1926); 
London, 60,959, St. John, 47,166. 

Governor General—Right Hon. Viscount Willingdon 
CoC sb, Gc M. G., G..Cul. E., G. B. E., 
appointed by the British Crown Aug. 19, 1926, 
took office Oct. 21, 1926. 

’ Prime Mintster and Secretary of State for External 
_ Affairs—William Lyon Mackenzie King. 

| Minister without Portfolio—Raoul Dandurand. 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General—Ernest 


ete, Finance—James A. Robb 
7 eT O, an ie F 
ie Minister of the Intertor, and of Mines—Charles 
- _ Stewart. 

Minist Agriculture—William R. Motherwell. 
os Minister Hf Health, one of Soldiers' Civil Re-estab- 
- . . ishment—James H. ng. = 

2 Minister” of Marine and Fishertes—Pierre J. A. 
e — Car 2 


Washington; and on the 


Minister of Ratlways and Canals — Charles A. 
Dunning. , 

Minister of Pudlic Works—John C. Elliott. 

Solicitor General—Lucien Cannon. 

Minister of Nattonal Defence—Col. J. L. Ralston, 

Postmaster General—Peter_J. Ventot. 

Minister of Customs and Exctse—Willam D. Euler, 

Secretary of State—Fernand Rinfret. 

Minister of Trade and Commerce—James Malcolm. 

Minister of Immigration and Colonizaion—Robert 


Forke. 
Minister of Labour—Peter Heenan, 


Premler Mackenzle King (Liberal) took office 
Sept. 25, 1926, his party being returned at the 
general elections Sept. 14, 1926, when a new. House 
was chosen as follows: Liberals, 118; Conservatives, 
91; Liberal-Progressives, 11; United Farmers,: Al- 
berta, 11;° Progressives, 9; Labor, 3; and Inde- 
pendent, 2. y 

The boundaries of Canada are: On the east, Bafin 
Bay, Labrador, the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the 
Atlantic; on the south, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
the Atlantic, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
New York, the St. Lawrence and the Great ego 


Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, an 
a and the 


West, Alask: 
Pacific Ocean. Canada includes all the Arctic landa 


a 


fertile Eastern Townships to the south of it, and 


iy ie "Foreign Countries—Canada. 


Canadian capital. .« 
British capital. .-. 
United States capl 


in ‘the area bounded on the east by a line, passing 
midway. between Greenland and Baifin, Devon, and 
Ellesmere islands to the 60th Meridian of longitude, 


thence to oe pole, vm He ae eee wy ste = Othevkescveee eos le ore ,500, 
meridian longitude (the aska boundary oO 
pole. Canada has 24,500 miles of coastline. The POthlis: waite hae bide mksis os ove 6 sino G08, LST 93D. 


3,000. mile boundary between Canada and the 
United States has been unfortified for more than 
one hundred years, y 
Canada has a very varied topography—mountain, 
in the West, then foothills and prairies, thebarrie s 
north of Lake Superior, the open lands of Ontario, 
the rocky Laurentian district in Quebec, with the 


then plains sloping down to sea level in the East; 
the mountains of New England extend north into 
Canada, where they attain to practically the same 
heights as in the United States. 

The once common misconception that Canada Is 
almost Arctic has been nearly dispelled. The cli- 
mate of the southern parts of Canada corresponds 
to that of the northern States. The mean annual 
temperature was in 1927, 49.3° at Victoria; 36.0° 
at Winnipeg; 46.8° at. Toronto; 42.1° at Fredericton; 
and 44,6° Fahrenheit at Yarmouth. These figures 
show Only slight variations from West to East, but 
the extremes are much greater in the prairie and 
eastern provinces than in British Columbia. 

The St. Lawrence River is navigable to ocean-going 
vessels for 600 miles, as far as Montreal, which is, 
by virtue of its Great Lakes connections and its 
proximity to London and Liverpool, the greatest 
grain exporting harbor on the continent. Montreal 
exported 114,981,748 bushels of wheat_in the year 

led Mar. 31, 1928, Canadian wheat alone amount- 
ing to 79,096,000 


through ten major divisions of the department, in- 
eluding the Dominion Lands Branch, Forest: Service, 
National Parks, Water Power and Reclamation 
Service, Northwest Territories, Topographical, 
Geodetic, and Boundary Surveys, Dominion Ob- 
servatories, Natural Resources Intelligence Service, 
together with the financial and general admin- 
istrative units. In addition to the direct manage- 
ment of the Federally-controlled territories and 
resources, the several services of the department 
provide the necessary facilities for broad national 
co-operative action, where such is required to pro- 
mote the efficient development and conservation 
of the Dominion’s natural assets. =~ 

There are 3,542,049 square miles land area in 
Canada, of which, it is estimated, 00,000 square 
miles carry merchantable timber. An equal area 
has been burned over and is only now growing up 
to merchantable size again. Forest resources were 
estimated in 1928 at 457,880 milion board feet 
of saw material, and 1,289 million cords of pulp- 
wood. The great forests are in the areas of heaviest 
precipitation, but in the West the heavy rains come 
in the non-growing winter season, so that _99 per 
cent. of western -timber is coniferous. For the 
year 1926 Canada had a lumber production of 
4,185,140 thousand board feet, valued at $101,- 
071,260, and a pulpwood production in 1927 of 
5,929,456 cords, valued at $70,284,895. 2 

Out of 300,000,000 acres of arable land only 
56,172,310 were under field -crops in. 1927. Agri-. 
culture accounted for _$7,832,942,000 (1925) of the 
total wealth of the Dominion and occupies about 
2,500,000 persons. The gross value of production was 
$1,683,526,000 in 1926 ($1,736,439,000 ‘in 1927). 

WHEAT PRODUCTS. 

Canada ranks second among the wheat_producing 
countries of the world, and is now the I ng wheat 
exporting country in the world. In 1927 the Can- 
adian production was 440 million bushels, a little over 
50% of the production of the United tes,. while 
the preliminary estimate of the 1928 crop is 550,- 
482,000 bushels. The acreage sown exceeded that 
of 1927 by 1,634,000 acres. Ninety-four per cent of the. 
Canadian yield was grown in the Prairie Provinces, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. Of the other 
grains, the largest crops are in oats and barley. ‘ 

Fine fruits are grown in the valleys of British 
Columbia and in the Niagara distriet of Ontario, 
In Nova Scotia and Ontario apples are an important 
crop. 

Dairy product exports during 1928 were: Butter, 
2,643,300 pounds; phor s 105,265,406 pounds 
(nearly all to the United dom); powdered and 
condensed milk, 27,700,500 pouy ; fresh cream, 
4,017,796 gallons; fresh milk, 3,624,794-gallons. 

Meat exports in 1928 were valued at $24,472,478; 
in 1926 at $29,408,705. ‘ 


bushels. 

The present facilities of the Port of Montreal 
comprise approximately 9 miles of deep draft wharf, 
capable of accommodating 100 large ccean steamers; 
four modern fireproof grain elevators, with a total 
storage capacity of 15,162,000 bushels, from which 
grain can be delivered simultaneously at a maximum 
Tate of 500,000 bushels per hour, while at the same 
time inland vessels and railway cars can be unloaded 
at a Maximum rate of approximately 300,000 bushels 
per hour; a cold storage warehouse of 4,628,000 
cubic feet capacity, equipped and constructed on the 
most modern hygienic principles; 28 permanent 
fireproof two-story transit sheds; and electrified 
terminal railway system of about 70 miles operated 
by #00-ton electric locomotives. 

Canada’s merchant marine, July I, 1928, was: 
Coast, 502 steamers of 777,736 net tons: 77 motor- 
ships, 98,249 tons; 209 sailing ships of 91,685 tens; 
Great Lakes, 112 steamers of 313,199 tons; 2 motor- 
Bhipe of 2,927 tons; and 3 sailing ships of 6,656 tons. 

t has sixty-seven miles of harbor railway tracks, 
and a total wharfage of 9.25 miles, There were 
1,923 arrivals and departures of steam and sailin 
aed a - 927, represeLting a registered tonnage o 


Of the other great rivers, the Mackenzie, flowing 
into, the Arctic Ocean, has a length of 2,525 miles, 
the Yukon, of 1,765, and the Fraser, of 695. The 
rivers of Canada have an vailable force of 18,255,316 
horse wer as against approximately 28,000,000 
in the United States. The total installed capacity of 
hydro-electric plants on Dec, 31, 1927 was 4,777,- 
921 horse power. 


NATIONAL WEALTH OF CANADA, 1925. 


Provincial Distribution of the national wealth of 
Canada, with percentage and per Ss analyses, 
r 


wd i : amionntla°\y 40,25 pelts ralusd ae SEBS UEE 
‘timated centage Weal ou. .289,233 pelts, Valu 3 1833,977. 
Provinces. Wealth. Disteis Lat There were 2,523 fox farms in 1926, value of animals, 

, bution. Capita. | 22d pelts sold, $3,474,961. : ryt: & : 
Prince Ed. Island.. $138,916,000 0.5 $1,591 Canadian fisheries are an immensely; valuable 
Nova Scotia. ..... 789,651,000 8.1 1471 | Tesource. The waters are cold, the fish are of the 
New Brunswick... 643/528,000 2.5, 1,596 | Most desirable species, salmon, trout and white- 
Quebec... ics 4. .6,288,284,000 24'5 2/495,| fish, and the extent of the fisherles is vi reat, 
Ontario... ...2., 9,000;727;000 35.1  —-2}901 | The value of the catch for 1927 was $40,460, Aye 
Manitoba.;....... 1.839/819,000 7.3 2'909 The importance of Canada’s mineral protean 
Saskatchewan... 2,870,314,000 11.2 3.5 has been sufficiently shown in the foregoing tables. 

Albertau cc. cess. 2,086,688,000 821 3,459 Manufactures have incre: greatly, both 

British Columbia. . 1,983,420,000 7.7 3,539 | cause more Canadian firms are operating . and 
PLS. x. avs 1; 01,827,000 Ob eae because American firms have set up. branches in 
fi WS rebates Canada. The latter movement has. been, encour- 
Total... .i... . -$25,673.174,000 100.0 $2,772 | 28e4 by. the desire to sell In the Canadian marke 


* Canada is the second best foreign market ($719,- 
443,513 in the fiscal year 1928) for American lee 
and manufactures and has the highest per capita 
consumption of American goods; it also is the chief 
source of supplies for the United States, sending 
over the border $478,006,114 worth of Canadian 
eee lateness sainedam ke Campane 
customer, taki ‘ 

Canadian goods in 1928. oh Fina dg 

Capital invested in jolnt stock companies in 
patente agriculture excepted, Dec. 31, 1924, is as 


free of duty and to enjoy tariff prereset through- 


'$653,850,933 in wages and salaries. ; The value 
the materials u was $1,728,624,192, and the 
hed value of the product, $3,247;803,438 


production of motor vehicles during 1927 


in 1926 was 204,727. imported from the 
United States 35,723 passenger cars and 
‘trom April 1,.1927 te Mare 31, 1928 ae ie ap 


e 
was 179,054, valued at $115,904,228, The number . 
Canada 


iti sa 
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_. Canada has considerable shipping on both ocean 
fronts. On Dec. 31, 1926, there was a registered 
_ tonnage of 1,348,935, and for 1927 seagoing and 
Coastwise clearances of 65,542,955 tons. 
Of the railways in Canada, the Canadian Pacific 
the great privately owned corporation. The 
Canadian National Rallway System operates prac- 
tically all other important lines in the Dominion. 
Canada has spent large amounts in building good 
Ay ys ae peeeree. five years. 
stima’ hat tourists spent over $190,000,000 
oa es in 1926, and about the same amount in 
The wonderful scenery of the Canadian Rockies 
is at its best in the seven National Parks, where 
the hunting of game is forbidden. These are the 
Rocky Mountains Park, around Banff (2.751 square 
Miles, established in 1885), Yoho (476 sq. mi,), 
Glacier (468 sq. m.), Revelstoke (100 sq. m.), Koote- 
nay (587 sq.m.) and Waterton Lakes, (220 sq. m.), all 
traversed by the Canadian Pacific Railway, and 
made accessible to motorists by the highway from 
Calgary to Vancouver, newly completed except for a 
90-mile stretch between Golden and Revelstoke 
now under construction; and Jasper Park (5,380 
8q. m.), reached by the Canadian National Railway. 
There are also 10 large animal parks and preserves, 
and the broken lake country of Northern Ontario 
and Quebec is a paradise for sportsmen and campers. 
Canada maint its own military forces and 


to its naval and air forces. 

At the Versailles Peace Conference, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and India 
were separately represented within = the British 
Emplre delegation. Thereafter each of them be- 

. fame in tts own right, side by side with Great Brit- 
ain, original members of the League of Nations. In 
the Assembly of the League of Nations they vote 
quite independently of Great Britain. _ 

Canada in 1926 set up independent diplomatic 
relations with the United States, appointing Vincent 
Massey the first minister. William Phillips, formerly 

assador to Belgium, was made United States 
minister to Canada. 

Canada, like the United States, is a Federation 
with provincial governments similar on the whole 
to the State governments of the United States. 
The Dominlon Government, however, possesses the 
residual powers in legislation. 

Since 1858 the Canadian unit of currency has 
been the gold dollar, of the same weight and fine- 
ness as the United States dollar. During and since 
the Worla War, 1914-18, the paper dollar was not 
redeemable in gold but payment was resumed on 
July 1, 1926. 

SIXTY YEARS’ PROGRESS. 


. In- July, 1927, Canada celebrated the Sixtieth 
Anniversary of the Confederation. Sixty years ago, 
-Canada had a population of ten million; foreign 
trade amounted to $120,000,000 read during the 
ten years 1807-77 the wheat crop did not exceed 
bushels. 
y, Oanadian foreign trade is twenty times as 
large as at the time of Confederation; manufactured 


10,250,000, had a value of 
Conean stands first in the production of asbestos, 
Nickel and cobalt; third, in gold and silver, and her 
known coal ag A ati only by those of 
he United States and China. 
. Foreign trade amcunted in the fiscal year 1927-28 
to $2,359,000,C00, and placed Canada fifth among the 
nations of the world. 

In the West in 1927, the grain crop was valued at 
$593,210,000, and the total value of the field crops 
of the Dominion amounted to more than $1,134,- 
19 


2, E 
apnaa is the most important export market of 
the United States, taking 15% of the total exports 
of that country; and the United States, in turn, is 
the largest market = ean goods, taking 58% 
total exports of Canada. 
reat Britam. is second only to the United States 
in imports from and exports to Canada. During the 
-Jast twelve months, Canadian imports from Great 
Britain had a ne ee $186,000,000 and exports 
ounted to $411,000,000. “ 
ae the fiscal year of 1921-22, Canada sold $413,000 
-_- worth of goods to China and $387,000 to Japan; in 
- 1927-28 the exports to China amounted to $13,- 
: 2,396, and to Japan $32,957,162. 
ee Sa Within the thirty-eight years between 1890 and 
_ _—--: 1928, the acreage devoted to wheat crops in Canada 
L. “pas. ied. In 1870, the wheat crop amounted 
to 20 million bushels, in 1900 to 551% ‘uillion, and 
now the average annual crop amounts to more than 


’ 400 million bushels. The growth in the production 


ws Foreign Countries—Canada; N. ewfoundland. 


controis the use of these forces, the same applying | 
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of oats is proportional to that attained in wheat 
and the barley crop is now about 97 million bushele. 

In 1927, the value of dairy products amounted t 

Over $250,000,000, including 178 million pounds of 
butter and the 138 million pounds of cheese. 
_ Che value of Canada's primary forest products 
in 1926 was $204,436,328. Over two and a halt 
billion cubic feet of standing timber is cut annually. 
Canada now produces one-third of the total world's 
newsprint and one-half of the pulp entering into 
newsprint production. 

According to the first Dominion census in 1870, 
manufactured products were valued at $221,000,000 
on a capital of $78,000,000. In 1878, a general poliey 
of protection was established, followed by a steady 
industrial expansion. At the end of the nineteenth 
century, Manufactured products were valued at 
$481,000,000. The value reached a peak of $3,772,- 
000,000 in 1920, and in 1926 the capital invested was 
53,982,000,000, and the yalue of the products was 
$3,248,000,000. Since the beginning of the present. 
century, the exports of manufactured goods have 
increased from $99,000,000 to $674,000,000. 

Under the provisions of the British North America 
Act, which created the Dominion of Canada, exclusive 
authority in matters connected with banking was 
conferred upon Parliament. At that time there 
were 28 banks, with combined capital amounting ta 
$31,000,000, total loans to $54,000,000, and total 
assets to $78,000,000. On July 31, 1928, total assets 
had reached $3,296,000,000. At the present time, the 
11 chartered banks (there have been many amalgama- 
tions), have 4,061 branches, of which more than 
3,800 are scattered throughout Canada, providing 
a branch for every 2,500 inhabitants. Canadian 
banks now have branches in Great Britain, France and 
Spain, the United State:, the West Indies ard 
all of the principal coxamercial countries of Latin 
America. . 

Within the past four years, good crops have been 
sold at prices which have enabled the farmer to 
liquidate a large portion of the debt incurred during 
the post-war agricultural deflation. Farm Eat 
and industrial wages are high, insuring well dis- 
tributed buying power. Employment throughout 
industry is at new high levels, and immigration shows 
improvement. Recent finds in the mining areas of 
Northern Ontario and Quebec, and the encouraging ~. 
discoveries of oil in the West gave promise that the~ ~ 
most interesting developments of the immediate 
future will take place in the mining industry. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Including Labrador. 
=jeute 42,734 square miles, Labrador 110,000 square 
miles. - 
POPULATION, estd. 1926, Newfoundland, 262,280; 
Labrador, 1924, 3,874. 


EEE St. John’s; population, census of 1924, 
- 782. 


Governor, Sir John Middleton, K.B.E., appointed 

June, 1928. ° 
Premier, Sir Richard Squires, Nov., 1928. : 

Newfoundland, at the eastern end of British 
America, in the Atlantic Ocean, is an island the size 
of Virginia and a little larger than Cuba. It is 
separated from Canada by the Straits of Belle Isle, 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Cabot Straits. 

Newfoundland is the oldest English Colony. Dis- 
covered by John Cabot, June 24th, 1497 (Cape Bona- 
vista), it was, in August, 1583, formally occupted by 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
1713, acknowledged to be British. A Governor was 
appointed in 1728, and in 1855 “responsible govern- 
ment'’ was accorded to the Island. It is administered 
by an appointed Governor, aided by an Executive 
Council, with a Legislature of two Houses, the 
Assembly elected by manhood suffrage. Women 
were enfranchised in 1925. = é 

Newfoundland has steadfastly refused to join the 
Dominion of Canada. Labrador is by award of the 
Privy Council made in 1927 now incorporated in the 
Colony It has 850 miles of ccastline, and is 
inhabited chiefly by Eskimos engaged in fishing and 
hunting. It has much timber. 

Newfoundland is rugged in topography, and to 
this and to its rigorous winter. climate is doubtless 
due the stern and peculiarly serious character of its 
inhabitants, whose avocations are mainly fishing and 
lumbering. The Colony contributed 11,922 men to 
the British Armies in the World War, and 3,000 
others enlisted in the Canadian Contingent. 

By legislative enactment on Aug. 15, 1924, pro- 
hibition, in effect since 1915, gave way. to a law 
allowing the purchase of one bottle of spirits a day 
by any one person ae permitting hotels to supply 

ests with beer and wite. 

Biposides the foodstuffs producible in that northern 
latitude, there are resources of minerals which sre 
not yet much developed, including iron ores, copper 
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and gold. The forests are a great source of revenue. 
Ganon pulp is taken from there to England and the 


In 1927 a record tonnage of 1,151,923 tons of 
fron ore was produced and shipments were 1,333,622 
tons of which 800,000 went to Germany, 472,592 
to’ Sydney, N. S., and 61,030 to the United States. 
Newsprint paper output was 200,500 tons in 1927 
and 186,471 tons in 1926; export in 1926 was 199,908 

tons of which 121,160 tons went to the United States 
and the remainder to England. In 1927 the value of 
newsprint and_of the fisheries were each approximate- 
ly $13,500,060: , 
~ Newfoundland had, in 1928, 934 miles of state-owned 
‘railroads, which in the fiseal_year ai: ee 30, 
1927, showed a net loss of $617,675. ere were 
28 miles of private line. i : 

The budget for 1928-29 estimated receipts at 
$10,200,000, and expenditures at $10,407,000. The 
revenue for 1926-27 was $8,932,426, and for 1925-26, 
$9,752,551; expenditures, 1926-27 were $10,533,409, 
and for 1925-26, $9,865,167.. The gross public debt, 
June 30, 1928, was $77,017,000, net debt, $73,364,000. 

The Government floated’ a $10,003,400 25-year 
bond issue June 18, 1928, in New York. 

Imports in 1926-27 were valued at $25,813,871 
($27,552,305 in 1925-26, and $34,093,665 in 1924-25); 
exports $30,839,859 ($27,563,213 in 1925-26 and 
$21,071,571 in 1924-25). Exports are chiefly dried 
cod, manufactured paper. iron ore, cod and seal oils. 

Foreign trade was heaviest with the United States, 
Canada second. and Great Britain third in 1926-27. 

oe with the United States was: 

f és m 


ports Expo 
$6,607,118 $2,361, 

74,803 2,166,153 
91697,675 2,568, 
9'623;273 3,712,706 
(851,385 9,038,965 
81483)122 9,065,958 

N BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


; JAMAICA. 

ARBA, 4,450.square miles; Turks and Caicos Islands, 
224; total, 4,674 square miles, 

POPULATION, census of 1921, 858,188 (white, 
14,476; colored, 157,223; black, 660,420; East 
Indian, 18,610; Chinese, 3,696); not stated, 3,693. 
Turks ‘and Caicos Islands, 1921, 5,612, of which 
240 were white. Total, 863,800; estimated, 1926, 
936,927. 

CAPITAL, Kingston; population, 1921, 62,562; 
Other cities: Spapish Town, 8,694; Port Antonio, 
7,074; Montego Bay, 6,616. 

cer ed Sir R. E. Stubbs, K. C. M. G., appointed 


Jamaica is situate in the Caribbean Sea, ninety 
milés south of Cuba, and Is the largest and most 
valuable of the British West Indies. It Is about 
the size of the State of Connecticut. It has a rather 
mixed population, West Indians predominating. In 
1926 there were 1,108,244 acres cared for, of which 
274,418 were tilled, and 833,826 pasture. Products 
i tropical. Imports from the United States are 
anger than from any other country, an > 
to this country second to those to Biitats, oRnere 
are 210 miles of railroads. 

The climate has attractions for winter tourists, 
and many eitizens of this country visit the island. 
The island figures largely in the history of the 
Buceaneers of the West Indles before and during the 
time of Sir Henry Morgan, once its Governor. The 


old haynt.of the pirate, Port Royal, at the entrance | 


of the harbor, was destroyed and sunk under the 
sea by an earthquake. 
In 1926, 1,506. vessels of 2,552,987 tons entered 


Umeyeeis «1996-9 1 

venue; 7, £2,147,042; ex dit : 
£2,046,205: debt £4,671,640. Lene iam 
; £5,636,188; in 1925, 


pee !were, in 1926, A 
£5,058,350; in 1924, £4,827,074; in 1923, £5,281,078; 
925, £3,145,610; in 
Tobe25 ab 
i was yu 
60,000 tons, and rum 1,250,000 gallons, ous 
Trade ta the United States was: 


Cal. Yea Imports. Exports. 
$8,196,249 $7,261,979 
837,01 26,261 
7,291,083 6,174,493 


44,852 8,237,611 


8.640,627 9'722'893 


early potatoes and onions. 
4.000 are under cultivation. 


debt. £50,000. 
£239,553. 


Governor, Sir W. C. F. Robertson, 


- 81385633 9110/7754 
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BERMUDA. 


AREA, 19 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 20,127 (7,006 


white); estimated 1925, 27,741. 


CAPITAL, Hamilton; population, 3,600. 
Governor, Lieut, Gen. Sir Louis Jean Bols, K.C.B., 


K.C.M.G., appointed 1927. 
Bermuda, a crown colony, is 2 group of 360 small 


islands of coral formation, about twenty inhabited, 
in mid-Atlantic, 677 miles southeast of New York- 
and 580 miles east of North Carolina. To Americans, 
the main island, eapital. Hamilton, is a favorite 
winter resort, fully 25,000 visiting it annually. 


It ships to New York quantities of Raster lilies, 
Of its 12,360 acres 


The Governor is aided by two Councils and an 


elected House of Assembly of thirty-six members. 
The franchise is limited to 
valued at $300 a year; in 1918 there were 1,40 
electors, of whom 934 were white and 474 colored. 


men owning propert; 


Bermuda is an important naval base with a well 
. Food supplies are mostly 
the United States and Canada. 

Revenue, 1926, £314,298; expenditures, £291,209; 


onnag 


T 
totaled 2,749,780 ton 


Cal. Year Imporis. Exports. 
TODD TS cciay Namicta he wiuleseipiniatele $3,280,950 $1,026,031 
1923. care fe ake ce Aad iene 4,033,572 1,099,075 
Cy) SE ee mare Ae 3,474,817 1,194,600 
$985 b0%-. cit ce. wo dpe ks 3,159,947 893,177 
pO ee See | 3,287,320 1,124,160 
LOLS SScie ce neti Sibel se 3,779,754 1,100,513 


BARBADOS. 


AREA, 166 square miles. 
es eee census of 1921, 156,312; est’d 1927, 


CAPITAL, Bridgetown; population, 13,486. 
eC. Moe 

appointed 1925. 

Barbados is the most eastern of the Windward 
Islands, in the West Indies, lying out in the Atlantic 
at 13° north latitude. S 

Of the total 106,470 acres, 74,000 are tilled, pro- 
ducing chiefly sugar and cotton. Imports are 
heaviest from the United States, and exports heavi- 
est to Canada. Tonnage entered and cleared in 
1926 totaled 3,798,833. There aré twenty-elght 
miles of narrow gauge railroad. 

Revenue, 1926-27, £387,462; expenditures, £410,- 
535; debt £591,000. Imports, 1927, £2,155, 1673 
exports. £1,287,161. 

ade with the United Sipe was: 


Cal. Year. mports. Cal. Year. 
23 $1,541,050 $512,158 
1,519,37 59,264 
1,606,743 206,239 
1,410,511 55,685 


5 4 
1,592,616 568,683 
495,818 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO, ~ 
Ante 1,862 square miles. Tobago, 114 square 
miles. 


POPULATION, estimate 1924, 381,753. 
CAPITAL, Port au Spain; population, 70,146. 


‘Governor, Sir Horace Archer Byatt, K. C..M. G, 


Trinidad, the most southerly of the West Indies, 
lies off the north coast of South America. Trade is 
heaviest, both import and export, with the United 
States. Total area is: Trinidad, 1,191,678 acres, 


of which 517,538 are cultivated; Tobago, 73,213. 


Products are mostly asphalt, oil, with deri 
therefrom. .The great asphalt 
extent, on the island is 
Sous Gee 4 4 F 
e output of crude petroleum in. .1927 was 
5,380,464 barrels, 4,971,000. in 1926, 4,387,000 
1925, from about 1,000 wells. ‘The export of asph 
in 1926 was 180,950 metric tons, valued at. £451,967, 
from which the colony derived a revenue of £88,303. 
There are 123 miles of railroad in operation. : 
ee whet Spain is one of the finest towns in the 


es. f 
Revenue, 1926, £1,737,288; expenditures, £1, - 
213; debt, £334,056." Imports, £4,407,0 Sanerts 
£5,546,376; trans-shipments £753,164. 

Trade with the United States’ was: 


£4,407,074; exports, —_— 
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EE et ee eee edits kana De Bend 
Cal. Year. E ; Imports. Exports. BRIT; 

PDB sein: bass etre 2,19: 5 5 phere lee 

MAES Sas kere sss. sP30L0ad “si ioigre | AREA. 80,480 square miles. 
PORE Sil toe Se. 3,822/403  4/862/208 | POPULATION, census of 1921, 297,691; including 
TOTES 8 ners eee 4,028,891 5,969,984 | _ 124.60 Jeast indians; estimated, 1926, 306,844. .- 
OAR Mo KO acs Sst vas 4,905,135 8,234,031 | CAPITAL, Georgetown; population, 55,490. : 
TSUNEO Caran d tk 5,929,560 7,642,936 | Governor, Sir Cecil Hunter Rodwell, K..C. M.G., 


appointed 1925. 

British Guiana is on the north ‘shore of South 
America, with Venezuela on the west, Dutch Guiana 
on the east, and Brazil on the south. It is adminis- 
tered by a Governor, assisted by a Court of Policy, 
seven appointed and eight elected, these with six 
others constituting the Combined Court that rules. 

Areas tilled are 177,000 acres, producing in 1926 
sugar cane from 55,673 acres, rice from 49,890 acres, 
cocoanuts from 29,979 acres, coffee from 6,243 acres, 
rubber from 2,800 acres. Sugar production in 1926 
Was 95,152, Of which 84,693 tons, valued at £1,260,- 
410, were exported. a hee 

The placer gold mining industry is important, the 


THE BAHAMAS. 
_ AREA, 4,404 square miles. 
POPULATION, estimate Dec. 31, 1923, 54,886. 
CAPITAL, Nassau; population, about 12,000. 
Governor, Major C. W. Orr, C.M.G., 1926. 


» The Bahama Islands number twenty, part of them 
uninhabited, and are in the Atlantic Ocean, off the 
coast of America. Nassau,-on the Island of New 
Providence, near the Florida coast, is an attractive 
winter resort for Americans. 

‘_ Sponges and sisal are the chief sources of revenue. 
Fruit growing is being developed. Trade with the 
United States is three times as heavy as with any 


other country. 


. Revenue, 1925-26, £502,216; expenditures, £374, 
176; debt, £151,123.. Imports, 1926, £2,059,755: 
exports, £406,271. * rime 


a WINDIFARD ISLANDS. 
AREA: Grenada, 133 
—— Luela, 233; total, 516 
PULATION, estimate, Dec. 31, 1923, Grenad: 
~ 53,847; St. Vincent, 68,086; St. Lucia, 46,744: 
total, 168,577. 
CAPITAL, St. George's, on Grenada Island. 
Governor, Sir F. S. James, K. B. E., C. M. G. 


- the Caribbean Sea, west from Martinique. They 
are Grenada and the Grenadines, St. Vincent and 
St. Lucia. Each has its own local Government. 

Products mostly are sugar, cocoa, nutmegs, cot- 

‘ ton, mace and fruits. 

Be Total Kevenues 1926, £292,069; total expenditures, 

£252,770; total debt, £443,009. Imports for all island, 

1926, £706,144; and exports, £862,015. 


LEEWARD ISLANDS. 


AREA, 648 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 122,242. 
CAPITAL, Antigua. 

Governor, Sir Eustace Fiennes, Bart. 


~ The Leeward Islands, of the West Indies, are part 
of the Lesser Antilles, forming Froude’s ‘‘Bow of 
Ulysses." They comprise in one administration 
five Presidencies, and include the Islands of Antigua, 
Barbuda, Redonda, St. Christopher, Nevis, Anguilla, 
Dominica, Montserrat, and the (British) Virgin 
Islands, with Sombrero, under Commissioners, and 
all except the latter having their own local Legisla- 
e. 


ure. 
* Their chief products are sugar, molasses, cocoa 
and tropical growths. Trade with the United 
States is growing. ¥ 
Revenue 1926-27, £289,393; expenditure, £259.- 
037; debt, £278,850. Imports, 1926, £842,464; ex- 
ports. £462.492. 
_The trade of the Bahamas, the Windward Islands 
and the Leeward Islands with the United States was: 


‘Cal. Year. Imports, Exports. 
PE Ae eee $5,974,151 $1,906,114 
Da eae le. tLe Pe bie vig, 914 cahaiel sv 5,836,372 1,923,206 
1924.., Se i ee 5,162,364 2,859,061 
UENCE ete (ste'S. ev w gin vle.t' += uate es 5,572,096 3,027,739 

AO. atvtece eee wet os ao 6 6,039,528 3,380,163 
MPa atiate Ceraard cools ahely viwre « 5,749,839 . 3,828,985 


BRITISH HONDURAS. 


AREA, 8,598 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 45,317, 
CAPITAL, Belize, population, 12,660. 
‘Jovernor, Sir J A. Burdon, K. B. E., C. M. G, 
British Honduras: is situate on the Carlbbean 

Sea, south of Yucatan, and produces chiefly trop- 
ical fruits, mahogany, logwood, chicie, and cedar, 
much of which comes to the United States. Of the 
imports, a considerable trade is with this country 
and Canada, and comprehends things produced 
both in this country and Britain. 

' © Revenue, 1926-27, was £229,719; expenditures, 
£214,093; debt, aioe Imports, 1926, £1,042,317; 


exports, £ i 
= eee le with the United States be ee 
7 mports. $ 
el 5 ead STEN ace hale es $1,846,925 2,220,772 
4933 Di Re, = 1,817,034 2,227,1 
1924 Co. eee eopanc pret: erer 
Pees ers Sa Rees ogee 40 


: 3 
> a ox LIES) 2/060;519 3,748,766 


square miles; St. Vincent, 150; 


. The Windward Islands Ue at the eastern side of 


1926 production being £29,489; total production 
1884-1926, being £9,707,698. The production ot 
Lees in 1926 was 164,156 carats, valued at 

There are 97 miles of railroads and 450 miles of 
river navigation. In 1926, 3,160 vessels of 1,090,806, 


ports. 


Cal. Year, Exports. 
1922. . $309,477 
762,066 
930,962 


96: 
61 


AREA, 6,500 square miles, including more than 100 
islands, and South Georgia, estimated, 1,000 
square miles. 

POPULATION, Falkland Island, estimate Dec. . 
31, 1923, 3,510 (2,540 males, 970 females). South 
Georgia, 1926, 1,895; only 7 females. 

Governor, Arnold W. Hodson, C. M. G. 

The Falkland Islands lie 300 miles east from the 
Strait of Magellan at the southern end of South. 
America. Their main value is in thelr strategic 
location, although there are large sheep farms and 
whaling interests. It was off the Falkland Islands 
the British war fleet under Admiral Sturdee de- 
feated the troublesome German fieet in the late 
war, completing the elimination of the naval force 
of the Central Powers in the South Pacific. 


Cal, Year Imports. Exports. 

LODS ATs «eae bio so Wea lee $567 $1,272,299 

5 Pe eat er et Mee ay ne 15,876 411,158 

LOZS 2 oe ee sa oleate Pyette ere ee TTT 654,510 

HOQG 3 oer Pa Pa cele eeoraaees tua 60,340 04,4 

De Ie eae TN SN ice oT 7,18) Air soto 
INDIA. 


AREA, of British provinces, 1,094,300 square miles; 
area of protected native states or agencies, 711,032 
square miles. Total India, 1,805,332 square miles, _ 

POPULATION, of British provinces, ‘census of 
1921, 247,003,293; native states and agencies, 
71,882,687; total India, 318,885,980. ‘ ¥ 

CAPITAL, Delhi; population, 304,420. 

Viceroy and Governor General, Lord Irwin-(E, F. L, 
Wood), took office April 3, 1925. ' ‘ 
India is bounded on the north by Afghanistan 

and China: on the east by China, Siam and the 

Bay of Bengal; on the south by the Bay of Bengal, 

the Indian Ocean and the Arabian Sea; on the west 

by the Indian Ocean, the Arabian Sea, Persia and 

Afghanistan. Its territory is as large as that of 

the United States east of the Rocky Mountain 

States. 

The climate ranges from the extremely hot in 
the southeast to cooler elevations of the nortb- 
west mountains, the whole being tropical in general 
character. 

Approximately 20 per cent. of the area 1s forested, 


Foreign Countries—India. . 
BRITISH PROVINCES AND NATIVE STATES IN INDIA. 


Area, in Pop., 

British Provinces. Sa. Miles 1921. 
mer-Merwara.,..-.++ arias 2,711 495,271 
eee and Nicobars. 3,143 27,086 
ASSAM. F. sce eee ee ¢ 53,015} 7,606.230 
Baluchistan.....+ 54,228 420,648 
Bengal. ......; 76,843) 46,695,536 
Bihar and Orissa 83,161} 34,062,189 
Bihar... 42,360) 23,380,288 
Orissa 13,736} 4,968, 73 

Chota 308 

aay ie : 

Bed Parc vist Wieje a s's ews Oe 46,506; 3,279,377 
PRGOD Fins te crete dese ecene 8 56,500 
Burma. ee we ee eee ee 233,707| 13,212,192 
Central Provinces and Berar 99,876) 13,912,760 
Gentr'al Provinces........ 2,109| 10,837,444 
BOD AT Gi cle wilds oe dae eos ole 17,767| 8,075,316 
COOrE. . Hic se eee eee eee 1,582 163,838 
PICMG hs tyn bie se ve dee e esas 593, 488,188 
Madras; «.. 2's. eee be os seein mi eae 

st Frontier Province. . 3, : , 
oe ee 1295349) 20:6891024 
RE We Tapio < sree ce : 45,375,787 
en aaa RNG-d biateisiete' aim eee 82,137| $3,209,145 
Oudh..... Sigaveheterels Biaie 0m 24.168) 12,166,642 
Total Provinces......... 1,094,300! 247,003,293 


Area in Pop., 
State or Agency. iSq. Miles. 1921, 
‘Assam State (Manipur’...... 8, O1 
Baluchistan StateS.......-+-- 80,410) 378,977 
|Baroda State. ../...-++++++< . 135 2,126,5 
Bengal States. .......6csc008 5,423 896,809 
Biharand — Spe dees 28,556| 3,971,603 
Bombay States (incl. 
in Western India Agency) . . 59,560' 7,463,72: 
Central India Agency.......- 52,317  6,028,28: 
Central Provinces States...... 31,081) 2,217, 
Gwalior States. ..../.U0.0.5% 26,382) 3,195,475 
Hyderabad State. ........6.. 82,698} 12,471,770 
Kashmir State... ........00% ;807} 3,699,065 
Madras States Agency....... 10,644} 5,460,312 
OoGhinti 2. hard e's .0e — 5 wht 
Travancore. ...:. Re ,005, 
Mysore State. . 2... 6. .d Fee 29,469) 5,859,952 
N. W. Frontier Province 
(Agencies and Tnbal areas). 25,500} 2,825,1 
Punjap States Agency........ 30,742] 4,011,077 
Rajputana Agency. . .| 129.058] 13,308,781 
Sikkim State........- : 2,81 81,7: 
United Provinces States. ..... 2,248) 1,164,824 
Totat- States .~ < 05. essen 711,032! 71,882,687 
Total Provinces. .......... 1,094; ———— 
Total India. % 10. sels sek 1,805,332!318,885,980 


WNote.—Figures in italics are included in the totals just preceding them. 


among the timber: products being sandalwood, 
teak, ironwood, deodar, sissal, satinwood, date 
palm, cocoanut, sago, banyan and acacia. 
The country is essentially agricultural, 70 per 
‘cent. of the people living therefrom. By the 1921 
figures, there were in all of India, British India 
and the native states, 318,885,980 persons, of which 
about 229,045,000 were supported py soil tillage, 
forestry and livestock husbandry. Agriculture is 
crude, although improvement of method is being 
attained through the efforts of the British De- 
partment of Agriculture, which maintains staffs of 
experts to inculcate modernity among the natives. 
They also teach better ways of caring for domestic 
animals, and encourage the introduction of high- 


bred grades. 

in 1924-25 there were 226,980,248 (met) acres in 
crops in British India, with 23,624,000 irrigated by 
eanals, 5,968,000 by tanks, 10,570,000 by wells and 
5,136,000 by various other ways. 

In 1926, rice on 81,461,000 acres yielded 30,357,000 
tons; wheat, 8,704,000 tons from 30,470,000 acres; 
cotton, 6,038,000 bales from 27,960,000 acres; jute, 

10,888,700 bales from 3,115,000 acres; and tea, 
* 363,506,600 pounds from 728,000 acres 

Other important products were linseed, 
mustard, indigo, sugar cane, coffee and rubber. 

Livestock in 1924-25. numbered 120,340,000 oxen, 

23,233,000 sheep, 39,237,000 
, 70,000 mules, 1,411,000 
donkeys and 505,000 camels. , 


INDUSTRY, MINING AND COMMERCE. 


British India in 1924 had 6,406 industrial establish- 
ments subject to the Indian I‘actories Act, employing 
1,456,000 persons. ‘The cotton industry 1s the most 
important, there being, June 30, 1926, 275 spinning 
and. weaving mills employing 324,600 hands; and in 
all India 8,286,206 spindles, and 150,680 looms. 

Jute mills come next, 86 in number, with 50,354 
power looms and employing 339,500 persons; cotton 

mning and baling 1,750 establishments, employing 

33,100 persons. Other industries employing 11,000 
persons or more are transport, rice mills, engineering, 
Mamifacture. of arms and ammunition printing, 
Machinery, foundries, lumber, tea factories, woolen 
goods, sugar, oll, and tobacco. 

In minerals, India has an unusually wide range of 

roducts. Coal production in 1926 was 20,999,167 
tons; 1925, 20,904,377; 1924, 20,256,034; 1923, 
18,816,280. Other mineral output in 1926. was: 
fron ore, 1,659,295 tons; manganese ore, 1,014,928 
tons; wolfram, 1,484 tons; mica, 89,947 ewts.; copper 
metal, 11,441 tons; lead, 362,910 tons; gold 384,158 
upees; silver, 5,126,088 ounces; and precious stones, 
49,500 carats. About 254,000 work in the mines. 
spurte BOSSE (SR ae gE 
8,728, nD ;.8,000,000 in 1925; 8,416,000 
in aes: 8,406,000 in 1923; and ’8,529,000 in 1922° 

Shipping entering Indian ports in 1926-27 num- 
bered 2604 vessels of 8,346,456 tons, of which 2. 
ot §,745,050 tons were British. —s 

n had open for traffic, on March 31, 1927, 
39,049 miles of railway, of which 7,998 miles were 
state lines operated by ‘the state; 19,107 state lines 
be ated by Indian state "ana A 433 gon eign 
Sper s, and 1, operated by thi 
Main Line. Pate 


rape, 


etroleum. in |: 


Much of the other privately owned |: 


mileage was operated under guarantee and rebate 
terms, or under subsidies. Railway development is 
not modern, four gauges being emploved, preventing 
the interchange of cars from one line to another. 
Navigable waterways inland amount to 4,000 miles, 
and there are about 200,000 miles of highways. 

The Sukkur Barrage in the Sind—one of the 
great irrigation schemes in the world—and the 
Sutlej Valley irrigation project, in the Punjab have 
both received the sanction of the Indian Govern- 
ment and the Bombay Legislative Assembly. The 
Sukkur Barrage will cost £18,500,000 and will be 
financed by loans aggregating $50,000,000. It 
provides for an extensive system of canals on both 
banks of the Indus River to supply perennial trri- 
gation and it is expected that during the next ten 
years the cotton acreage in the Punjab will be 
trebled and between two and three million acres 
will be added to. the wheat producing area. The 
Government will also stimulate sugar-cane pro- 
duction in the Sind. : 

The total capital cost_of Government irrigation 
works up to 1923-24 was 892,500,000 rupees (1 rupee 

3666 at current rates of exchange) and the 
total value of irrigated crops for that year alone 
was estimated at 1,400 millions of rupees. The 
construction of new works eontinued in 1927-28 in 
practically all the provinces. The Sutlej system 
will bring 5,000,C00 additional acres under cul- 
tivation. The first. unit was opened April 12, 1926. 


THE BRITISH ARMY IN INDIA. 


The British regular forces in India are paid by 
the Indian Exchequer. The expenditure in 1925-26 
was 591,779}000 rupees  ($234,344,500.) The 
Rai ae of the British Army in India in 1927 was 
60,223; and of the native army, 167,562. They are 
organized in brigades and. divisions with th native 
army, the normal proportion being one British bat- 
talion to 3 native. In. October, 1927, there were 
45 British infantry battalions, 127 native; 5 British 
cavalry regiments, 21 native. ‘The horse (4 batteries), 
fleld (44 batterles) and garrison (9 batteries) artillery, 
the tank corps (8 companies) and Reyal Air Force 
are wholly British. The native army has 19 pac 
artillery batteries, 24 engineer companies and 2 
signal companies. In addition there is an auxilia 
force, organized in 1920 for volunteers of Britis! 
extraction, which numbers 23 infantry battalions, 
20 garrison artillery batteries, 11 cavalry regi- 
ments, 19 railway battalions, 5 engineer companies 
and-1 signal service company. Hight regiments 
in 1923 were wholly officered by Indians as to com- 
PeThe creation of Reval Tadian avy" weer 

e creation of a Reya an Ng 
Bact ae Feb 9, 1926. ne ¥ aie oo 

reorganization of the Indian Government h: 
‘consolidated the departments under. three meaner 
Commerce; Industries and Labor; Education, Health 


= nh. 


shape a definite taxation policy. : 
TO ADOPT GOLD STANDARD. 


The Indian Currency Commissi é I 
August, 1925, to investigate the Coe ae 8 


tion 


‘and Lands, together with a Board of Revenue to 


ai 


Xe 


- gnakes were reported destroy: 
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not later than January, 1929, of a central reserve 
bank with separate note issue and banking depart- 
ments, the banking department to hold the reserves 
of the Bank of India, to carry all the Government's 
Accounts and to handle all oversea remittances of 
the Government. The profits after deducting 
dividend payments and reserves, would accrue to 
the Government. The bank would have for twenty- 
five years the sole right of the issue of notes. 

The commission did not contemplate the mint- 
ing and circulation of gold coin but the redemption 
of notes and silver rupees in gold bullion at the 
fixed rates; in foreign exchange transactions, the 
bank would be obligated to buy and sell bills of 
exchange unreservedly at rates within the gold points 
for the transfer of bullion between London and 
India. The date recommended for the institution 
of the gold standard is set at not later than Jan- 
uary, 1931. 

With no gold coin in circulation the temptation 
to melt down one’s wealth—so prevalent among the 
natives—is avolded, and the fact that gold bars 
could be purchased from the Government at a 
never-varying rate would do away with the specula- 
tive holding and hoarding of gold that now prevails. 
Gold and securities redeemable in gold are to con- 
Stitute between 40 and 60 per cent. of the reserves, 
but never less than 40 per cent. while actual gold 
would constitute at least 20 per cent., rising to 

5 per cent. within ten years. One-half of the 
gold reserve would be held in India and one-half 
abroad. The Indian Government received the 
Teport with favor. 

During 1925 India imported 3,421 tons of silver, 
valued at $73,263,157, and 10,393,867 fine ounces 
troy of gold, valued at $220,581,836, approximately 
55 per cent. of the world’s gold production and 
42 per cent. of the world’s silver production for that 
year. The United States was the greatest supplier 
of gold, providing 34 per cent., and 52 per cent. of 
the silver. 

Bullion imports in 1926 were 4,095,652 fine ounces 


of gold valued at 233,754,182 rupees (about $84, 151,- 


)} and 127,325,739 ounces of silver valued at 
212,776,625 rupees (about $76,599,585). 

Gold is hoarded India by all classes of people, 
@s a reserve against famine, and to form a “marriage 
dot.” The wealthy princes have accumulated 
enormous sums. : c 

The net imports of gold into India 1919-1925 was 
$1,031,000,000. an Bg me price wealth bl 
Stood at $1,800,000, . In 1925 it was compu Fy 

Ze i - , an increase of $700,000,000 in 
seventeen years. The silver holdings in various forms 
was estimated at $2,750,000,000. 

There are 1,263,000 goldsmiths in India working 
day and night in reducing her capital to useless- 
ness. There are signs that the Indian is at last 
abandoning the back garden as 4 bank in favor of 
the more modern system of banking, and there is a 
steady conversion of hoarded rupees into investments. 

"Recent budgets in rupees and converted into dollars 


el oe a $0.3666) are: Rpiautiuates 


Revenues. 
0 1,304,384,000 
($478,187, 175) 

303,766,000 


i 28 es ,304,297, 1,303,766, 
: ($478, 146,280) | ($477,960,600) 
Ree DScees Sais 2 ters 1,289,600, 1,252,600,000 
($472,767,360) ($459,203, 160) 

POOR OO adits «a oh le-t 1,253,000, 1,132,000,6¢9 
, ($451,080,000) ($407,120,000) 
The public debt of March 31, 1927 was 9,755,- 


400,000 rupees ($3,583,842,000); about two-thirds is 
for productive purposes. 

In 1925 snakes killed 19,308 people and 41,004 
ed; 974 people were 
killed by tigers, and 1,559 by other wild animals, 


- 1,609 tigers were destroyed and 4,660 leopards. 


- The birth rate in British India for 1925 was 33.65; 
1924, 34.44 35.6: and the death rate 1925, 


44; 1923, 
. 24,72; 1924, 28.49; 1923, 25.0. 


. Great Britain officially defines British India as 
that part of the Indian peninsula which is directly 
under British rule, but the technical deiimitation of 


British India shades off into other apens, where | 


redominates and virtually 


PS ee oe tish imperial status was given 


complete. The B 


when Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of 
dia in 1876. 


- foverntn toward autonomy 


of Canada, the : 
en { South Africa and o' 
are Beer a ‘status of the people has prevented the 


Governm ere by Britain is declared to be 
Ben we ae le ‘which has obtained in other 


3 possible along the 
oid complete self- 
Se a Donainton 
overmvealte of Australia, the 
‘areas have. 


overnm: é 
at absolute self, 
ommonw 


€ | Total..... 22,623,651 


575 


realization of such an end so far, according to British 
authoritative statements, 

Although the efforts of Britain to introduce 
better methods have accomplished much and have 
held loyal a large proportion of the people, there 
has lately been an arousal of extreme nationalism, 
with resistance by the agitators and their followers 
to British rule, taking, under the leadership of 
Gandhi, the form of non-co-operation. 

Women have had the vote in some provinces 
since 1924. 

India had in 1925-26, 613,996 acres under opium; 
this was reduced to 143,750 acres in 1927. The 
Government of India on June 11, 1926, announced 
that it had decided to end opium exports for other 
than strictly medical purposes by effecting a. 10 
per cent. reduction in 1927 and continuing that 
reduction yearly so that the last exports will take 
place in 1935. The exports will be under a system 
of direct sales to the Government of the importing 
country. The revenue from opium in 1924-25 was 
£3,798,000; in 1925-26, £4,150,000; in 1926-27, 
£4,185,000; in 1927-28, £3,831,000 (est’d.). 

POPULATION OF THE CITIES OF INDIA, 


The principal cities of above 100,000 inhabitants 
with their population, by the census of 1921, on 


Town, Pop. Town, Dp. 
Calcutta (with Allahabad..... 157,220 
suburbs)..... 1,327,547 | Mandalay..... 48,917 
Bombay....... ,175,914 | Nagpur... .. - 145,193 
Madras. ... 526,911 | Srinagar 
Hyerabad...... 404,187 | Madura 
Rangoon. . 41,962 | Bareilly 
Delhi.... 304,420 | Meerut 
Lahore. . 281,781 | Trichinopoly 
Ahmedabad 274,007 | Jaipur. 
Lucknow. 240,566 | Patna 
Bangalore. 237,496 | Sholapur 
Karachi....... 216,883 | Dacca 
Cawnpore,.... 216,436 | Surat... 
ROORs 2 jess 214,796 | Ajmer # 
Benares....... 198,447 | Jubbulpore.... 108,793 
iat ote x. 3a 185,532 | Peshawar..,... 104,452 
Amritsar. ..... 160,218 | Rawalpind!l.... 101,142 


There are also 51 with a population of between 
30,000 and 100,000. 
RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF INDIA. /° 
(Census of 1921.) 


Sects. Number. 
Total population: go. & Fee puree 318,885,980 


BUA AUG ee, shee ee 216,734,586 
BIRWAS SS ch ee PS Pa ae serene 3, 5 5 


8 
68,735,233 


Moh CRS OST A eer s aes ered > 
CAniaue. 3 4.754.079 


Garistians:. 5 sic).3< 2% 62 oo uate cope eel ee 
Roman Catholies:........ 
AMS MOR eras o> sec eee 
Presbyterlans............. 
PaPUSte es dices axe 
PU EPANS,. Ss erie see ote 
Methodists. .......-c66+00. 
Congregationalists..,..... 
Salvationists. ........00ee 88, 
Syrian (Romo-Syrian)..... 
Syrian (others) 


21,778 
9,774,661 
18,000 


; A ie 
and 2,500,000 


know English. 

It is said that there are 45 races, speaking 170 
languages, and 2,4 castes and tribes, divided, 
217,000,000 Hindus, 68,000,000 descendants of 


cent, is urban. ‘ 
ILLITERACY IN INDIA. 
The following statistics of Ulteracy are those 


census of 1921. 
Ghithe Able to Unable to 
Rea en 


at 19,841,438 
Males....... 19,841, 
Females..... 2,782,213 


Total. 


162,465,129 
153,590,112 


316,005,241 


ite. 
142,623,691 
150,807,899 


293,431,590 


Im 1924-25 there were in British India 193,627 
“recognized” educational institutions with 9,186,411 
pupils and 34,602 ‘ninrecognized” with 610,933 
pubiare, ‘Che government expenditures were $31,- 
936,610. There are eight universities. 

The probiem in India is always how to get enough 
food for the people—that is, enough to stave off 
starvation. Famines and scourges are frequent, 
and obstacles to efficient use of the natural resources 
are ever present in the conservatism of the people 
and disinclination to change. a 
Foreign trade, sea borne, excluding Government 
stores and Government gold and silver, in rupees, 
for seven years (ending March 31) was: 


Mer- Gold and 
handise. Silver Total 
1921... .335,59,88,412  23,41,64,542 359,01,52,952 
1922 66,34,63,422 31,14,96,936 297,49,60,358 
1923.. 32,70,76,893  63,04,40,017 295,75,16,910 
1924... .227,61,13,390 62,20,27,403 279,81,40,793 
1925 (246,62,67,179 99,17,79,407 345,80,46,582 
1926 \1226,17,77,961  65,40,31,421 281,58,09,382 
1927... . 231,31,57,813 41,31,45,879 272,63,03,692 
1921 .. + »258,16,97,051. 25,80,14,669 283,97,11,720 
1922... .245,44,35,012 18,99,32,016 264,43,67,028 
1923... .314,32,52,098 2,78,13,27 317,10,65,876 
1924... .362,08,44,876  3,55,40,655 365,63,54,531 
1925... .398,17,44,498  4,91,37,292 403,08,81,790 
1926... . .385,32,69,476 3,51,68,068 388,84,37,544 
4927 . .. .800,44,55,843 | 2,00,35,279 311,44,91,122 


‘The trans-frontier land trade in 1923-24in rupees 
was: Imports, 17,77,38,514, exports, 15,72,40,705. 
He ae) from Great Britain in 1927 were £86,349,452; 
and exports to her, £65,912,962. 

Trade with the United States was: 


s 


1 6930/7368 


736,801 
30,249,524 
: 38 oe ao8 1 

2) 50/0127 150,929,680. 
63.296.981 131,002,495 


Baluchistan is in the extreme western part of 
the India Empire, with 54,228 square miles of its total 
of 134,638 square miles under British authority, 


and, in 1921, 421,679 of population, practically 
Mussulmans or Hindus. It is governed by British 
Residents under long-standing agreements. 


Barren mountains and deserts render it. compara- 
tively unimportant economically, with some 
proauced, and little development of any kind. Min- 
erals have been explored, and will some time afford 
wealth. Foreign trade totals about $1,000,000. 

Sikkim is a state of India in the Ei yas, 
south from Thibet. The area is 2,818 square miles 
and population in 1921 was 81,722, composed ©: 
Bhutias, Lepchas and Nepalese. It is governed 
by a. Maharajah, H. H. Tashi Namgyal, under & 
British protectorate. 

Cereals, fruits and woolen cloth are the products. 
The country is undeveloped. 

The Andaman Islands, 204 in ‘number, are in 
the Bay of Bengal, 120 miles from the mainland of 
Burma. Area is 2,260 square miles,*and population 
26,833. Timber wealth is large, but the use of the 
islands for a penal settlement, a self-supporting 
community of 11,500, is the chief interest. The 
natives are pygmy jungle-dwellers, experts with 
spear and arrow, and very savage. 

The Nicobar Isiands, 75 miles from Andaman 
Islands, have 635 square miles of area and popu- 
lation of 10.000. 


\ 


OTHER BRITISH ASIATIC POSSESSIONS. 


ADEN, PERIM, EET AND BAHREIN 


pA 

Aden, a peninsula on the Arabian coust, is at 
the southern end of the Red Sea, and has 75 
dquare miles of area, in Aden proper, and 9,080 
square miles including protectorate areas. The 
population, including Perim, in 1922 was 56,571, 
mostly Mohammedans. It is the principal com- 
mereial center for the Arabian peninsula, and the 
entrepot for the Red Sea markets of Abyssinia, 
Eritrea and. Somaliland. In 192/, imports were 
valued at $32,230,28i—cotton goods grain, coal, 
sugar and foods—and exports at 45 1,683— 
galt, coffee, gum, hides, sotton goods and foods. 

Manufacturing is chiefly of cigarettes and salt. 

Aden is a free port, an tmportant coaling station 
and bes an excellent. harbor. In 1927 merchant 
ea numbering 1,496 of 5,291,617 tonnage called 

ere. 

Sokotra is an island off the African coast under 
British (Peciactton: and the Kuria Muria Islands, 
off the Araman coast—all attached to Aden. Area 
fn all is 1,382 square miles, and population 12,000, 
mostly engaged in livestock husbandry. 

Trade of Aden with the United States was: 


2 


25 AE 


Cal, Lear. mports. Exports. 

1 ea ee Pa Se 5< $1,728,687 $1,706,264 
GIB. wwe. A ase a eg eee 949996 2,512,750 
Oe A PO a ee 470,944 2,185,631 
eRe RTE EAN AN s jo:Fia yi, xe. t a 5R8,971 3,285,838 
DUA eiek aspnlat e% cpalees te aese 649,294 2,892,085 
14 are Wee ae Se 587,151 3,060,136 


CEYLON. 
Governor, Sir H. J. Stanley, K. C. M. G., 1927, 


Coylon is an island as large as the State of West 
Virginia, off the southern tip of India, in the Indian 
Ocean, with 25,332 square miles of area, and 4,509,- 
544 of population, divided: Buddhists, 2,770,000. 
Hindus, 982,000; Mohammedans, 302,000; Christians, 
444,000. Population on Dec. 31, 1926 was estimated 
at ho Aen Colombo (population, 1921, 244,110) is 


we pte t tal 16,212,000 

ne to 212, acres, 3,106,000 are till 
and 1,000,000 pastureland. Products are Gecbantce 
rubber, cinnamon, tea and grains. Tea is the most 
important, 217,000,000 pounds being exported in 
1926, 142,000,000 to the United Kingdom, Rub- 
ber exportations in 1926 were 131,840,500 pounds of 
which 81,625,400 went to the United States. There 
were 65 plumbago mines working in 1926, and the 


export was 232,000 ewts. Total imports in 1926 
were valued at £27,191,141, exports £33,576,599. 
The budget for 1925-26 was: Revenue £8,301,077; 
expenditure, £7,333,089; debt, Sept. 36, about 
£12,300,000, all for public works. 

Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports, rts. 

1922... cee e eae $788,531 $20,210,688 
2028S cur Ril ee. wee eee 1,560,97 27,948,789 
TOBA M220 ae See ee 1,588, 25,325,964 
WQZ5 eee cree ee eee cease 2,385,739. 48,158,967 
2 eT eee ee cy 2.588,042 55,805,372 
WOZT Eas vane oid 8 ooh OL, LOD ea ee 


The Maldive Islands are 400 miles west from 
Ceylon, with 70,000 population, almost all Mo- 
hammedans. Cocoanuts, millet, palms, fruit and 
nuts are the products. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENT, 

ARRFA, pingeno Island, 217 square miles; Penang 
island, 103 square miles; Wellesley, 280 square 
miles; Malacca, 840 square miics; 

no miles; total, 1,600 square miles. 

PULATION, estimated 1924, Singa 474,- 

SHS > seauraas 315,841; Malacea, 1703047 total, 
CAPITAL, Singapore. 

Governor, Sir Hugh C. Clifford, G. C. M: G., Mareh 
24, 1927, also High Commissioner for the Federated 
Malay States; 

British Agent for North Borneo and Saraw. 


The Straits Settlement is a Crown Colony, in — 


which Singapore, an island twenty-seven miles long 
ty ee area, 217 square miles, is the 
Cs port. ngapore just misses being the southern- 
most point of Asia by a half-mile water channel, 


The Johore Causeway has just been completed, ~ 


joining it with the mainland and afford thr 
train service between Bangkok and Hier tI 
is at the funnel point of the Strait of Malacea, which 
extends between the Malay Peni and the 


Island of Sumatra, the great water highway between 


India and China, 


The British Housé of Commons Voted in 1923 to. 
spend £11,000,000 to make it an impregnable 2 
alread aad in oaeereele oa 


base. It is y heavily fortified strategic 
position as the Gibraltar and Aden of the Far. Bast, - 
Three of the seven sections of the pontoon dock, 
which has a lifting capacity of 50,000 tons, were 
Beta 4ba8 Eas fided in eno and Vowel 8 
; was: div two i 
Brigapore rough he Sen Can new aval 
or the construction of the new 
dockyard and to cost. about. £7,750,000 ‘wan ot 
By gals, In Sepiomiar 28 cts ead 
, of 3, >: 
of 600 acres’ will be co ie a ee 


A hundred years ago th pata Y 
‘Sultan of Johore on the matnian ae iene aeeried 
: a 


Pangkor, 155 | 


igh Commissioner for a and 
‘ak, 


» 


7 


smc eatery pane ot Sacer ned y <> a 


Je save for a Iittle fishing e. Sir Stamford 

e Rattles in 1819 obtained ft for the India Com- 
for & smali fee and in twe years the little 

z- g centre he established had a population of 
30,000. Singapore has been developed and main- 


~ $00,000, popula 
$1,500,000 


is now a huge city of over 


: point. 1ts 
“a Asia, Oceania, the Malay 
_ Archipelago, Africa, Europe and America. Chinese 
‘ eat, making up one-half the populaticn. 
ropeans, Americans and Australians number less 

_ than 10,000; and there are as many Japanese. 
* Revenue in 1926 was £4,254,275; expendit res, 
» 24,311,495; debt £25,653,975. Budget, 1928, 
- revenues, £32,916,545; expenditres, £38,950,949. 
Imports, 1927, were 1,003,000,000 Straits dollars 
7 ($561,680,000 converted at $0.563, the average ex- 
' change rate for the year); exports, 1,057,000,000 
Btraits dollars ($591,920,000). ‘Tin production in the 
io tog # Peninsula in 1927 was 83,773 long tons 
| (76,405 in 1926, 79,082 in 1925, and 80,674 in 1924). 
_ Fhe United S took 46,370 tons in 1927, 44,513 
"tons in 1926 and 45,120 in 1925. Rubber exports from 
' the Straits Settlements in 1925 were valved at 
| £66,327,722; and pepper at £1,188,448. 

2 The number of vessels entered in 1926, exclusive 

of native craft, was 11,898, of 18,979,476 tons; native 
eraft numbe ed 31,272, of 1,113,737 tons. 

Trade with the United States was: 


_ Cal. year. Imports. Exports. 
DERE DMigles et ncc ne swe teh $5,623,206 $93,764,643 
DS ee eee 7,352,567 -453,790,206 
Pe eo ocrok > aero vie 0% 7,505,9 148,048,706 
RENE Pat Colle nose nds ks pe 11,221,024 313,959,163 
OS Ae ee 13,563,205 383,799,874 
PPE = ibinele crite me sas 13,627,110 277,784,466 


_ The Federated Matay States lie in the Malay 
_ Peninsula. They are Perak, area, 7,860 square miles; 
- population, census of 1921, 599,055; Selangor, 3,156 
“ oe mi population 401,000; Negri Sembilan, 
) 2.550 square miles, population 178,762; Pahang, 

14,000 square miles, population 146,064: total 
_ 27/506 square miles, population 1,324,890, of which 
_ $53,628 are males and 411,263 females. 
, Products are cocoanuts, rice, rubber, taploca, 
The total area 
wes 1,731,257 
at £32,086,968, 


was £10,099,166; expenditure, 
Dee. 31, 1925, £11,105.000.  Tre- 
£48,000,740. 
rated 23,355 
and all. Mo- 
1921, 

Perils, Kelantan and ‘irengganu, 
ative ‘Sultan and with a British 


square miles, 
ammedans, 


chiefly 


oes 
poy 804 ulation in 
Z nomamn tons a Stef aboriginal 


medans on the seacoast, and 


tribes Inland. 
Fxports are mainly timber, sago, rice, gum, and 


about 2,500 square miles, 

4921, 25,454, ot which 35 were Huropeans. 
~ lent is in control. 

| Reven“e 1926, £42,857; expendit res £34,754; 
debt, £49,525. 


the 


the capital,- 
‘which Sat ee r large steamers 

ich is naviga! ‘or large. . 
o : old, plantation rub- 
cutch, petro- 
oil nuts and sugar. The 
mer Brooke, great-nephew 
nglishman to whom the 
ave the Governmen a t In rats aah 

The ovtprt of rolevm in 1927, was 4,943, 

‘parrels; in 1926, 442,000 barrels. ; 
.- Revenue, 1925, £594,368; expenditure, £455,012; 


debt; (072,884 Straits dollars; e ) orts, 
36.01 rata "gol which rutber was 


1 Nae Bil, kerosene,6, 100, 155 
te 14,025, él 28, 1u0,155, 
Srdeo, O22, and crude oll S017 202. 


a HONG KONG. 
overnor General, Sir Cecil Clementi, K. C. M. G. 
appointed 1925. M 
British Hong Kong ts a crown colo aequired in 
1841, and lies at the mouth of the Canton River 
60 miles from Canton, The island, 11 miles long 
area is 391 square miles, including the new territory, 
Kowloon, on the mainland. The population "hs 
ian was estimated at 681,800, non-Chinese being 
‘she colony suffered heavily in 1925, 1926 and 
1927 in the strike and boycott of the Chinese. 
Hong Kong is an important British station of 
great strategic value, commercially as well as naval. 
Hong Kong is the gateway between the east and 
the west and one of the greatest trans-shipment 
ports in the world. The movement of shipping 
in 1923 was the largest in its history.” Combined 
entrances and clearances, including jJunks. and 
steam launches, totaled 778,222 vessels of 53,402,- 
239 tons. Steamers entering the port numbered 
6,321 of 12,979,033 tonnage. Over 65 per cent. 
of the tonnage was in the foreign trade, nearly 
one-hulf of it being British, nearly one-fourth Japan- 
ese, and one-tenth American. 
Revenve, 1926, 21,131,581 dollars. Expenditure, 
23,524,715 dollars (Hong Kong dollar — 30.4921). 
Imports In 1925, £43,484,410; in 1924, £75,055,085, 
and in 1923, £61,954,498; exports in 1925, £40,353,- 
906; in 1924, £76,671,992, and in 1923, £61,372,331. 
Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports. exports. 
ONES fa Sage RICE RR Ie 20,934,462 $15,303.63 
WOCRS ce. Newsies sae 17,610, 14 19,860,71 
BO2E SD wiahs Paste wa ee vlads 17,476,124 - 16,489,838 
TOs iti ifaih's Seeoaeel 9 14,306,456 17,789,033 
PEE, tics sigh % pie. Gale fei 12,819,07' 11,293,111 
OEE Yorn ans 651th le YAS 6 oe 8 18,865,592 14,784,979 
WEIHAIWEI. 


Wethaiwel is the Chinese Province of Shantung, 
aie ad islands and the bay, which were leased 
n : 
lation was 154,416 in 1921. Under agreement made 
at the Shantung. Settlement» at the Washington 
Conference, January, 1922, Great Britain will restore 
the territory to China. 

Total trade in 1926 were valved at $Max, 15,794,586. 

Reven es 1926-27 were $Mex. 258,235; expen- 
ditures, $Mex. 216,173. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Free State, 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 6,928,580; divided, 
Cape of Good Hope, 2,782,719; Natal, 1,429,398; 
Orange Free State, 628,827; the I 
2,087,636, Estimated Dee. 31, 192 
otal Europeans, census of 1926, 1,676,000. 
(seat of Legislature), 


CAPITALS, Cape Town 
207,404; Pretoria 


population, census of 1921, 
(seat. of Government), 74,052; 
hannesburg, population, 288,131; Durban, 146,- 
324: Port Elizabeth, 45,927: Kimberley, 39,320; 
Bloemfontetn, 38,865, and six others having more 
than 10,000 but less than 21,000 whites. J 
Governor General, the Earl of Athlone, G. C..B, 
G. C. M. G. 
Premier, Gen. J. B. M. Hertzog (Native Affairs). 
The Union of South Africa, referred to by some. 
Britons as “The flower of British democratic 
development,” includes the former colonies of the 
Cape of Good Hope and Natal, and the one-time 


Boer republics, 
under self-governing ea 
0 


rests with a Senate forty members, each with a 
£500 property qualification, eight appointed and 


thirty-two elected; and a House of Assombly Of 135)" 


elected members.. Voters must be British su ects of 


Ur satan a 
The Assembly 
Nationalists, 63; South African Party, 63; 
18: Inde; endent, 1. 


The area is 285 square miles, and the popu- . 


: svaal, 
3, 7,234,753. 


other ‘ettles, Jo- + 


the Transvaal and the Orange - 


State. These were all united May 31 1910, » 
bs Nge Legislative power. - 


Lae 


1924,. stands: — 


The Government, to which the: British Parlla~ - 


t nted. 
reed: platforit of expression of the 
"Chere is an elected 
with an administration een by the Governor 
General which deals 

The census of 
and 5,409,092 colored; 4,697,813 were Bantu maslves) 
hag A rats rine Town fa 

> ¢tties, Johan 4 y 
Port }lizabeth and East London alone retoxned & 
majority of white inhabitants. 


oe es 


Bees 
> ee = 
See 4 Lo ees Pee Me ape i a 
~=578 Foreign Countries— British 3 
~The. BS of 1926 enumerated the European to use r 
operon only, with this result: Cape, 706,137; | tective tariff. 


z 


r 


ree 


eye 


« ‘ 


_ was 7,872,855 tons, and in 1925, 8,004,487 tons. 


-_--:2,440'398 valued at £8,033,408 in 1924. 


269,875. 


_ tion are alluvial fields in the Cape and the Transvaal. 
_ The output had never exceeded 200,000 carats in a 


x 
‘ 


atal, 158,916; Transvaal, 608,622; Orange Free | 
State, 202,985; total, 1,676,660, being 1034% 
increase since 1921. __ 

The defense force of the Union has been entirely 
responsible for the military administration since 
Dec. 1, 1921, and the imperial soldiers have been 
withdrawn, é é fA 

The aes oe ve ag pores, a ee prior 
to the Union were, May, , merged into one 
system, the South African Railways, under control | children with about 266,000 pupils; 1 
of the Union Government. The total mileage in} teachers was 21,300 and the total state expenditul 
operation March 31, 1927, was 12,206. The capital | about £6,340,000. There were 286 private schools 
expenditure up to March 31, 1926, was £125,088,377. | for 20,490 white children, and 372 for 16,892 col- 
Gross earnings, 1926-27 amounted to £24,093,347; | ored children. There are ten universities with | 
expenditures, £19,437,177; surplus, £4,656,170. | 203 professors and 5,213 students in 1924-25. — ; 
Passengers carried numbered 80,084,249. The mile- The budget for five years: 1 
age of privately owned lines was 691. A 

The overseas shipping entering the ports in 1926 
was 1321 vessels of 4,937,406 tons; coastwise, 3,667 
vessels of 8,941,822 tons. Cargo handled in 1926 


The output of gold and diamonds from South 
Africa, from the earliest dates of discovery to Dec. 


1925-26... 26,986,778  26,315,2 
31, 1936, is given in the following table: cae 


20 
28,577,004 27,361,597" 
29,672,000 27,672,000 


Sr Province, Gold. Diamonds. 1°1928-29)...¢ 2. Jessa 27,097,582 3 
Cape of Good Hope.... £21,947. £189,755,523 The net debt March 31, 1928 was £218,210, 
USCA Scie eo oiele nie 9's 4 56,174 4 ieee 3 = The Union returned to the gold standard on M: 
Transvaal. is. i... see 918,599,764 42,026,073 | 18, 1925. a 
Orange Free State..... ........ 00 23,338,961 Imports were: 1927, £74,013,836; 1926, £73,319 
———_——._ ———_-— | 792: 1925, £71,065,433; 1924 £67,705,100; 1 
EUS + sigvsldie Zico. ,¥ £918,707,885 £255,120,557 | £57,836,761; 1922, £51,413,450; expo! 


: K rts, 1927, £90,- 
474,809: 1926, £80,651,515; 1925, £90,497,818; 19: 
£82,107,900; 1923, £78,639,849; 1922, £64,978,524, | 
Trade with the United States was: ’ 
Cal. Year. Impo 


The total value of the coal output for the Union 
up to Dec. 31, 1926, was £72,786,542, chiefly from 
Natal and the Transvaal; of tin, £5,725,030, chiefly 
from the Transvaal; and of copper, £24,907,632, 

chiefly from the Cape, but including £4,478,016 from 
the Transvaal. The output of gold in 1927 was | 1923.............s.....05 2 
10,123,491 ounces valued at £43,055,178; in 1926 | 1924.........-...seeeeees 3 


' 9,954,761 ounces, valued at £42,285,139; 9,597,592 | 1925..................00. 


, ounces valued at.£40,767,981 in 1925; and 9,585,040 26 eee ee eee ee eee 


ounces valued at £44,739,377 in 1924; diamonds, eee esc fe 
1927, 4,708,038 carats valued. at £12,392,308; 1 
1926, 3,217,000 carats valued at £10/692'000: ‘om 
2,430,128 carats valued at £2,430,128 in 1925, and | Orange River to Angola. It was conquered: 
: i the armed forces of the Union in the World W; 
and: surrendered on July 9, 1915, at Khorab. It 
now administered by the Union under a manda 
from the League of Nations, dated Dec. 17, 
It covers about 322,400 square miles and the n: 
population is estimated at 227,750 with. 
(census of 1926) Europeans, between 7,000 and 8,0 
of whom are Germans and the rest South ‘Africa 
Bee The native population is estimated 
~o' . 


The total mineral output for 1926 was valued at 
£58,481,000 (£54,231,000 in 1925). The number of 
natives employed in the. mines, March 1925 was 


_ The only uncontrolled sources of diamond. produc- 


year, but discoveries in the western part of the 
Transvaal in 1926 brought the production for that 
year, up to 808,329 carats, valued at £3,983,681, 
The rush for Grosfontein farm field in Lichtenburg 
on March 4, 1927, was perhaps the greatest race in 
history. It was handled by the government mining 
commissioner and was a complete success. When the 
flag fell fully 25,000 runners, many trained athletes— 
some Olympic contenders—started in the three-mile SS 
dash to peg claims, while a crowd of about 100,000 Imports, 1926, £2,507,625; 1925, £2,189,851; ex- 
looked on. A week before the rush was spoiled and | ports, 1926, £3,292/986: 1925, £3,828 229. | 
declyred illegal because then 12,000 broke away | ments of diamonds in 1926 were £1,863,860; an 
before the signal. : 1925, £1,387,209 (515,090 carats). In 1926, . 
4 a oleae rich ate in a ioe Weeniaeovered tons of copper were shipped. 
n Apr , hear the mouth o: e Orange River in p 
the Transvaal. The government has placed under SOUTH AFRICA. 


strict prohibition against prospecting. has 
A find of platinum in August, 192 SorouiTe a rush SOUR Ee Bay RHODESIA, 
as been | Premier, Sir Charles P. J. Coghlan, K. C. M 


“to the Lydenburg district. ‘The ‘reef n 
opened up and 4,951 ounces, valued at £93,307, Southern Rhodesla Mes in the central p 
South Africa, extending from the Transvaal Proy 


produced during 1926. 
The agricultural and dairying industries have been 
northward to the Zambesi River, with Port: 
East Africa on the east and Portuguese West 


weil developed for African areas, and such produce is 
eee eiipned to ae eee a ane 
. e Transvaal an atal have each about 2,000,- ‘ 
000 acres suitable for growing cotton. ‘The’ total | “8@ Bechuanaland on the west.. It has an area 
vield in 1925 was 20,391,818 pounds (10,003,285 | 148.575 square miles; European population, censv 
: of May, 1926, 39,174; native population, estimate 
834,473. The country is rich in gold reefs and oth 


pounds in 1924). 
Livestock raising is one of the important indus- 
tries, and about one-half of all the sheep in Africa, | Minerals, but has proved to be a rich sgricult 
and one-quarter of all the uate and ot ithe goats, ee especially adapted to European set 
are rica, re are (1925 census) 9,738,- | The legislature of 1927 established a poll 
337 cattle, 814,894 horses, 174,010 mules, 729,850 | land segregation whereby out of a total of 96,000.06 
donkeys, 162,732 ostriches, 35,569,712 sheep, 8,022, | acres, 48,000,000 is to be reserved for European. aN oe 
856 goats, and 800,883 pigs. he yearly production ages 28,000,000 for native ownershi , and 1° 
_ of cattle hides and calf skins is 700,000, goat and kid | 000 reserved’ for future determinat: on. Ac 
skin, Pedy Sheep and lamb. skins, 8,000,000, | under crops 1923 was, European, 244,000; na 
most of which is exported. The total in 1926’ was 1,273,915. Maize is the largest crop (232, 47 
61,589,369 pounds, valued at $12,538,222. The value | in 1925); but tobacco attracts most at enti: tl 
of the ostrich feathers exported in 1925 was 203,976, | yield for 1927 was about 17,000,000. pi { 
and in 1924, 353,162. Virginia tobacco, and 180,000 ‘pounds of 
The production of wool in 1925 was 156,969,334] tobacco. ; Na ae 
pounds and valued at £15,095,446. The clip for 1926 Fruit trees thrive. Dairy 
was 167,921,510 pounds. That for 1928 was 285,000,- | crease. Cotton was grown on 62,858 acr 
. > ea and the export for 1927 was 253,866,456 _e eas es pe ego de with (1925) 
; cattle, an & sheep... ax 
Progress is being made in the development of The total output of cold from 1890 to 


2 
in 


va 


£63,001,847; £2,458,862 in 1927 and £2.508,527 
e 


a 


1926; coal in 1927 was 1,001,734. tons; 
chrome ore, 218,018 tons; and asbestos, 33,176 tons. 
f the mineral output in 1927 was £4,238,257: 
£4,100,592; in 1925, £4,134,260: and in 


e total leage of the railways in the tw 
o esias in 1922 was 2,468. ef 4 

- The two Rhodesias, Southern and Northern, have 
‘been under the administration of the British South 


_ Africa Company, which secured a Royal Charte 
- Det. 29, 1898. “ : 
6, 1922, voted in 


‘Southern Rhodesia, on Nov. 
favor of res ble government and in consequence 
_ Was formally annexed to the British Empire. A 
Cabinet and Legislative Assembly, with 
_ Uimited powers, took the reins of government on 

Oct. 1, 1923. Women vote. 

Revenue, 1926, £1,842.2s3: 1925, £1,599,455; ex- 
* penditures, 1926, £1,752,254: 1925, £1,591,746; debt, 
£3,000,000. ports, £6,349,799; 1925, 
[ ed exports, 1926, £6,000,348; 1925, £5,723,- 
The Victoria Falls in Southern Rhodesia on the 
esi River are the greatest natural spectacle in 
th-Africa. They are a mile wide ard from 250 
nearly 350 feet high. 


Fe PT 


-_ 
5 


level. 
Northern Rhodesia, now has the status of a 
Crown Coleny. It extends from the Zambesi River 
orth to the border of the Congo State and Tangan- 
yika Territory. It has an area of about 291,000 
miles with a permanent European population 
(4925), of 4,624 and native population estimated at 
about 1,150,000. The country is mostly high plateau 
éovered with thin forest. Much of it is suliable for 
and grazing 

926, 3,833 tons 
Mineral production, Wie 
Revenue, 1926-27, £421,035; expenditures, £455, 

_ 451: imports, 


1 
the census of 1921, 498 
lies 


3 
3 
i 
; 
E 
4 


-_ 


ate. Stock raising is most tmportant. 
Products are wool, wheat, cereals, with beginning 
of iron workings and coal production promised. 
_ The territory is governed by a resident Commissioner 
under the High Commissioner for South Africa. 
is in fact a reservation set apart for the natives, 
are the most enlightened in South Africa and 
increased from 40,000 to 506,000 in a 
ae: Whites are not permitted to own land 
it. 
The revenue for 1926-27 was £274,404; expendi- 
tures, £272,627. Under the new Native Tax Law 
every adult male pays £1 5s. per annum and if he 
can afford more than one wife he pays £1 5s. per 
annum for his wives up to a maximum of £3 lis. 
Imports 1926, £665,014; 1925, £850,978; 1924, 
42,279; exports, £696,950; 1925, £756,106; 1924, 
£958,801. 
_Rechuanaland, area, 275,000 square miles and 
1 pe ealation, by the census of 1921, 152,983, is in 
Afri 


oe ae ee ee ee 


Om 


eye eS Fe oe 


middle of Southern Africa, between South-West 
ca and the Union of South Africa and Rhodesia. 


; Swaziland, with 6,678 square miles, and a 
' population, estimated, 1923, of 117,877, lies at the 
- southeast side of the Transvaal, in South Africa, 
and produces chiefly tobacco, corn, vegetables, 

sweet potatoes, and livestock. Some gold ts yleided. 
_ The country is undeveloped. It is governed by a 
7 ident Commissioner under the authority of the 


Commissioner for South Africa. 
Bis BRITISH WEST AFRICA. 

AREA Nat Nerinend What ave.os4 
. orthern 2 5 
: oe Mi aa oe Southern’ Nigerta and 
| Protectorate, 91,894 square miles, Total, 367,918 
Be POL ATION: censad’ of 1951, Northern: Nizerla: 
Po 0.250,983:, Southern Nigeris,. 8,371,459; total, 
_ _ 18,631,442, including about 3, uropeans. 

_ CAPITAL, Lagos. 

_ Yovernor, Sir Graeme Thomson, G. C. M. G., K. C, B. 
‘Nigeria lies in Western Africa, between Cameroon 
and Dahomey (French) on the Gulf of. Guinea, 
The hinterland stretches back 60@ miles to French 
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lead and tron: ore industries © 
Nigeria is now the sixth 
largest tin producer in the world; production of 
tin concentrates in 1926 was 8,632 tons. Title is in 
the crown. Other products are palm oil, rubber, nuts, 
ities — livestock, ostrich feathers, drugs and 
Cotton exports in 1926 were valued at £1,182,050; 
palm kernels, £4,440,452; palm oil, £3,616,519: 
tin ore, £2,217,046; cocoa, £1,363,016; ground nuts, 


£2,342,789 
Nigeria is a country, like most of Africa, of vast 

Ratural resources, with barely initial exploration 

done up to this time. ‘The people, as in all Mo- 

hammedan countries, are backward, but Europeans 
with capital have gone in and are bringing resources 
into play. Slavery was abolished by ordinance in 

1917, and slave-dealing suppressed. 

Commerce is mostly by the trading stations 
common to such lands, at which simple manufac- 
tures are exchanged for native products.- ‘There are . 
een ) 1,470 Eee railroad. : 

tevenue, 1926-27, £7,734,429; expenditures, 

£7,584,692; debt, £23/559,209. ne 4 
Imports, 1926, £13,597,480; exports, £17,339,618. 
Cameroon, 31, square miles, and 400,000 

population, lies between British Nigeria and ‘the 

French Congo in Western Africa. It is part of 

the former German colony Kamerun, the eastern 

and larger part of which went to France (which see) . 

It is a region of fertile soils, and progress is rapid 

toward building up valuable agricultural produc-. 

tlon—cloves, vanilla, ginger, pepper and palm oil, 

Ivory is a large product. 

The seat of Government is Buea and the adminis- 
trator is the Governor of Nigeria. Its area and 
population are included in those of Southern Nigeria 
given above. 

Gambia, area 4,010 square miles, and population, 
1921, 210,530, is an indépendent West African 
British crown colony, from which nuts, hides and 
palm kernels are exported, and the usual supply 
of manufactures imported from developed countries. 

Eeanuts formed 95% of the exports in 1926, over 
61,000 tons worth £863,000. Imports in 1925 were 
£656,307; and exports, £904,166. d 

It 1s administered by a Governor as a crown 
colony. The revenue for 1925 was £189,086; the 
expenditures, £271,836. 

THE GOLD COAST. 

AREA, 91,690 square miles, including area of that 
part of Togoland under British mandate, 12,600 
Square miles. ; 

POPULATION, census of 1921, 2,298,413, Includ- 
ing Togoland, estimated 350,000. Europeans 
number 2,206. ’ 

CAPITAL, Accra; population, estimated, 38,000. 

Governor, Sir Alexander R. Slater, K. C. M. G. 


The Gold Coast. Hes along the Gulf of Guinea for 
334 miles. The French Ivory Coast is on the west, 
and ou the east is Togoland, formerly a German 
colony, and now divided by mandate of the Beague 
of Nations between Great Britain and France. 
The French portion, about 21,100 square miles, is 
attached for admlnistrative purposes to Dahomey, 
in the east (which see), and the British, about 
12,600 square miles, is administered by the Gov- 
ernor of the Gold Coast. 

Under his administration also falls Ashan: : 
north of the Gold Coast, and the Northern Terri- 
torles, due north of Ashanti, These countries have 
enormous wealth in their forests, and the cultivation 
of cacao and rubber is being fostered. 

Gold bullion exported in 1926 was 219,999 ounces, 
valued at £850,042; diamends, 299,835 carats, 
£362,833; cocca, 230,840 tons, £9,181,235; 
ore, 344,933 tons, £684,852; kola nuts, 
pounds, £259,479; palm kernels, 7,659 tons, £125, . 
palm oil, 1,752 tons, £52,283; and rubber 1,418,250 
pounds, £53,473. ; 

There is a Goyernment railway, 168 miles, from 
Seccondee to Kumasi, and a line from Accra to 


Kumasi. - ] 
In_1926-27_ revenues, £4,365,321; expenditures, 

£4,328,159. In 1927, imports were. £10,905,681; 

exports, £14,005,002.’ The public debt March 31, 

1927 was £11,791,000. 

SIERRA LEONE, asthe 

AREA, of colony, 4,000. square miles; of protecto- 
mes 26,000 square miles; total, 30,000 square 
miles, 

POPULATION of colony, census of 1921, 85,163; 
Europeans, 1,161; of Protectorate, census of 
1921, 1,456,148. Total, 1,541,311. 

CAPITAL, Freetown; population, 1921, 44,124. 

Governor, Brig. Gen, Sir D. A. Byrne, K. B. E. 

Sierra Leone lies on the west coast of Africa for 

180 miles, between French Guinea and Liberia. In 


West Africa. The tin, 
are old and valuable. 
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debt 


‘oll, £89,03 


added to Itallan Somaliland. It had in 1926 about 


- Can be grown, and two crops a year of food staples. 


the highlands for white settlement, restricting the 
' The Indian settlers complained bitterly of the 


_ out from desired land and demanding political repre- 
Sentation accoraing to number, as equal citizens of 


_ responsible self-government for the colony is out of 


- franchise unchanged as regards white settlers. The 


we J ust ‘s 
rete >" aap 
ritish Africa, 
its capital, Freetown, {t has the greatest seaport in|. The governor, Sir Donald 
West. "africa, with an excellent harpor and a naval | address to the new le, e. 


coaling station. The colony has been in British | ‘There is no provision Mai 

possession since 1767. The hinterland forms the er. 

Protectorate. which extends inland about 180 miles. ail so. . ph 
AH slayes, about 250,000 in number, held by natives | miles, an > DO} 


were declared free on Dec. 31, 1927. : 92 ites 
~The chief exports are palm kernels, kola nuts and | 4,310,000 natives.» - soa Oe : 
_-paim oil; the chief imports, textiles, spirits, tobacco Forest wealth is large, and there is much 
and hardware. : susceptible of agricultural development for thi 
-_ Revenue, 1926, £855,440; expenditures, £957,155; | duction of tropical fruits and other foodstut 
£1,729,848. Imports, 1926, £1,844,000, 1925, | Domestic animals figure in the wealth of the peop 
-£2,178,000; exports, 1926, £1,714,000; 1925, £1,820,- | who are extremely crude and uncivilized. = 
600, Value of palm kernels (65,000 tons in 1926), The western part of Tanganyika is a para 
was £1,116,780; of kola nuta, £246,725; and of palm | for big game. There are many huge extinct crai 
2. about 125 in number, west_of the gorilla country, 
Tonnage entering and clearing Freetown, 4,058,059. | Kilimanjaro; that Ngoro Ngoro is surrounded 
The trade of all British West Africa with the | escarpments 2,000 feet high, is thirty-five miles y 


‘United States was: and is crowded with game. Announcement’ w. 
Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. | made in 1923 that it had been bought by Sir Char 
De oe he a Hess avs dive sss $6,816,284 $11,556,719 | Ross, of Scotland, who will protect it as a game 
UE ae ere ep eee te 8,126,657 17,497,461 | preserve. ; - 
aa EY eee He i hen Oe 8,008,851 12,196,029 The budget for 1925-26 was: Revenue, £1,9' 
MIN etna Moan, Poa: edi sy «13 10,688,077 17,349,299 | expenditure, £2,22.,625. Imports.in 192: : 
USE Cee eR at ttcl sige ot eee e eag) ack 9,912,283 19,793,536) valwed at £2,863,917 (1924, £2,062,646); and expor 
AN aane eS ip ti ciove Bb Ro ia oe Dhak oo 13,776,953 23,945,098 | at_£3,007,879 (£2,695,284).. Export of cotton 1 


ft 
rong 4,502 tons, valued at £540,481; of sisal, 1 7 
"5 BRITISH EAST AFRICA. valued at £688,541; coffee, 6,009 tons, val 
Governor, Lieut. Col. Sir Edward Grigg, K. C. V. O., _ 
Cc, M. G., appointed in 1925. 


_ Kenya, crown colony and protectorate, extends — oe 
from the Indian Ocean northeast to Italian Somali- 
land, north to Abyssinia, west to Uganda, and south 
to Tanganyika; its boundaries are the Umba, Juba 
“and Uganda Rlyers. Its area !3 245,060 square 
miles and estimated population of about 2,736,500 
in 1926. This is exclusive of the territory on the 
Juba River (34,000 square miles, with 16,000 popu- 
lation), ceded to Italy by treaty of July 19, 1924, and 


12,521 Europeans, chiefly British, 30,583 East 
Tndians and 10,500 Arabs. 

In the northeast, stretching across the Equator, 
there fs a tract of 200,000 square miles lying at an wire, 
“elevation of more than 4,000 feet, with a climate like | £9,935, were imported in 1924 through Ki, 
that of California, vast rolling plains, crossed by The trade of all British East Afri 
rivers, dotted with lakes, where cotton and rubber | United States was: 


Experts claim that enough cotton can be grown 
there to make the British textile industry indepen- 
dent of American supply. It is unexploited, occu- 
pled only. by. roving natives and thronged with 
wild game. White men can live there in health 
as nowhere else in Central Africa, 

The Europeans of Kenya passed laws reserving 


Nyassaland, formerly known as British Cent 
Africa, is situate on the southern and western | 
of Lake Nyassa, and extends as far as Zambe: 
has 37,890 square miles, and by the census 0 
had a population of 1,656 Europeans and 1,29 
natives. Coffee, tobacco, cotton, tea and livestock ¢ 
the principal industries. a ia 


ZANZIBAR. 


Indians to the lowlands and less healthy regions. 


discrimination practiced aghinst them, shutting them 


the empire. The British colonists insisted that 
‘Kenya should remain a European colony In which 
their power should be dominant, and the British 
Government gave decision in their favor on July 25, 
1923, in a Parliamentary paper to the effect that 


the question; that the Indian demand for equal 
franchise cannot be granted, but that the Govern- 
‘ment is prepared to grant the Indians and Arabs 
representation on the Legislative Council through 
the communal system of election; that the elected 
members of the council shall comprise five Indians, 
one Arab and eleven Europeans. This leaves the 


policy of segregation as between Europeans and 
pe doe in at ay 8 ee be iene ho but the D 
existing practice of reserving agricultural land in | industry yields the bulk of th "3 su 
the highlands for British and Isuropeans must be | being, estimated, 48,000 Rates, With eee 
maintal ie devoted to that product, the average output 
i Rie eke fea itis hc ae Lae er aia last He Se bOm being 17,940,000 pounds, ani 5,20 

2 ; 3 road runs from | pounds of clo ¢ ' 
Mombasa, on the coast, through Nairobi to Lake “ Cree En AE jnaasiry ee 


with 55,000 a , 
Victoria Nyanza, 618 miles, The budget. for 1927 produce. - See on Whioh:2, 500, OUD penpaaes 


was: Revenue, £2,588,955; expenditures, £2,570,064. Manufactures ar y 1, je 
Re 388,753. Thea Its a ROAD GOO ripe ined and mats, be tabpeh iO SS ee: zi ahh 
2,388,753. e debt was ‘£8,500, ‘or railway | Revenue, 1927, £ : ie 22 
construction and ublic works. er phe (including | There is no pe rey eeidr a diese 5 
Peanda) in loz’ were £7,440,649, and exports | exports, £1,585,884. Cloves formed the largest ite 
£7,844,681; and in 1925 were, imports, £8,061,445; | of export in 1926, being valued at 8,573,000 rupe 
exports, £9,576, 153. and in 1925 at 13,283,000 rupees, (rupee —— $0. 
anganyika was formerly German East Africa, Zanzibar, population 35,000, has one of the | 
at on dee ny ne naa in pale: the ores ae in Africa. Ocean-going shipping ente: 
0 Belgium, an e p esse a f 
*“Kionga Triangle” to Mozambique (Portuguese Fast O numbeted: S64 vessels ht 12387 e uaa 
Africa). It reaches from the coast to Lake Tangan- 
ylika and from Lake Nyassa to Victorla Nyanza. 
It is administered under a mandate from the League 
of Nations, by a Governor, with headquarters at 
Dar-es-Salaam, 


MINOR AFRICAN POSSESSIONS. 
Mauritius, an island in the Indian Oo 
miles east from Madagascur, has 720 square n 
and in 1921, 385,074 population, of w. seria” 
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_ Were Hindus. Port Louts, population 50,308, is 

_ the capital and chief seaport. 

- Revenue 1925-26, 15,894,763 rupees; expenditure, 
16,117,988 rupees; debt £1,765,724. aonets, 1926, 
£3,373,076; exports, £2,532,749, of which sugar was 
£2,458,000. The sugar crop in 1924-25 was 225,000 

_ Metric tons and in 1925-26, 233,000 tons. 

7 Seychelles and tributary dependencies include 

90 islands of 156 square miles, and a 1925 popu- 
Tation of 25,847, estimated, lying in the Indian 
Ocean near Mauritius. The capital is Victoria, a 

rt with an important coaling station. From 

3,000 acres, in 1920, there were 23,000,000 cocoa- 
muts produced, other products being phosphates, 

‘mangrove, bark, livestock and fish. 

. Reven e, 1926, £44,170; expenditure £47,580; 

» imports, £114,170; expcrts, £158,062. 

. ~ Somaliland, a protectorate, with 68,000 square 

_ Miles, and 347,000 population, all Mohammedans, 

-~ 4s in Northeast Africa, on the Gulf of Aden, with 

Abyssinix to the south and west and Italian Somali- 
land on the east. The chief town is Berbera, pop- 
— wlation 30,000, and the products skins, resin, gum, 

cattle and sheep. 

St. Helena, the island made famous by the exile 
of the Emperor Napoleon, is 1,200 miles off the 
West coast of Africa, has forty-seven square miles, 
and, 1921, 3,658 population. Fruits, nuts, timber, 

flax, lace making (fiax the chief) are the industries. It 

_ is an important naval coaling station, and, although 

" yoleanic and small, has great strategic value. 

‘s Revenue, 1926, £23,944; expenditure, £23,154; 

_ imports. £56,040; exports, £39,977. 


: ‘AUSTRALIA, COMMONWEALTH OF 


_ AREA, 2,974,581 square miles, divided, States: New 
4 South Wales, 309,432; Victoria, 87,884; Queens- 
: land, 670,500; South Australia, 380,070; West Aus- 
tralia, 975,920; 26,215; / territories: 


J 
; 


; Tasma 5 
Northern Territory, 523,620; Federal Capital Ter- 


‘ritory, 940. 
1921, 5,495,734, 
divided: New South Wales, 2,100,371; Victoria, 


Estimated population, 
(excluding aborigines). 


» 1,101,000; 
A ope 295,430; 
327,700; erth, Western 

. Hobart, Tasmania, 56,200. 

_ Prime Minister, The Rt. Hon. Stanley Melbourne 
Bruce, C. H:, P. C., M. C., M. P. 

the Commonwealth in the United 
Offictal Secretary, D. M. Dow, 

: A New York City. Australian 

diplomatic interests are represented in Washington 

and consular interests 


Australia, itself a continent, is situated between 
’ 40° 41’ and 39° 8’ south latitude, or including 
Tasmania 43° 39’, and 113° 9’ to 153° 39’ east 
longtitude in the Pacific Ocean, with the Indian 
- @cean on the west, and the Southern Ocean on the 
‘South. The states of the Comsnonwealth are: New 
- South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania, formerly known as 
Van Diemen’s Land, an island the size of the States 
of Vermont, New Hampshire and . Massachusetts, 
which lies off the southeast corner of the mainiand. 

The territories are the Northern Territory and the 
Federal Capital Territory. Altogether the Common- 
wealth is very nearly as large as Continental United 
States. 
f In the east 


mountains rise to about 7,000 feet 
westward in 
eached along 


coast of Western 
are responsi ee tee ieee pan pot 
aT : able rains over the. = 
"west “portion “of Western Australia, the southeast 


rains’ 
Australia. 


areas of South Australia, a great part of Victori 
the whole of Tasmania. pont Norte Sad 
_The development of Australia has been made in 
150 years. The Commonwealth was proclaimed on 
Jan. 1, 1901. Australia is governed on the Federal 
plan with a Parliament of Senate and House of 
Representatives. The Commonwealth i§ one of the 
important units in the British Empire, with complete 
self-government similar to that obtaining in the 
Dominion of Canada. Like Canada, it accedes to 
Imperial requests voluntarily in all economic matters 
as well as military and naval, but ‘‘with a mind of its 
own.”” The loyalty of Australia to the British Empire 
was shown in the great war, in which her troops served 
with great distinction across the world on Gallipoli, in 
Palestine and in France. 

A Federal Capital Territory of 940 square miles has 
been set up between Sydney and Melbourne, seventy 
miles inland, but connected with a fine landlocked 
harbor on Jervis Bay by a corridor. A city Planned to 
reflect the finest features of modern cities has been 
laid out on ground plans designed by Walter Burley 
Griffin, an American architect. Parliament and 
Administrative Buildings, as well as a number of 
dwelling, shopping centres, etc., have been built. 
The first session of the Commonwealth Parliament 
at Canberra was opened with state by the Duke of 
York on May 9, 1927. 

Land in Canberra, cannot _be held in fee simple, the 
title always resides in the Government. Leases may 
be obtained (maximum 99 years) by bid at auction 
and upon payment of the Government rental at 3% 
on the unimproved capital value of the land as fixed 
by the final bid. The first sale of leases took place in 
December, 1924. The first reappraisement of land 
takes place in 20 years and new reappraisements every 
10 years thereafter. Building plans must be approved. 
A handsome system of parks along the Molonglo 
River with an arboretum and broad bo Jevards has 
been planned, and over £5,000,000 expended before 
the opening of the Parliament buildings. 

The election on Nov. 14, 1925, returned tu the 
House of Representatives: Nationalists, 37; Liberals 
(classified with the Nationalists) ; Labor, 24, Country 
party, 13; Independent Nationalists, 1; total Min- 
isterial, 51; Labor, 24. ‘The Senate has a Ministerial 
majority. The registered electors for the House of 
Representatives numbered 3,268,739 and the vote 
polled was 2,987,200. Under the Compilsory. Voting 
Act, an elector failing to vote without a valid reason _ 
is liable to a fine of $10. Of the men on the register, 
91.63% voted; of the women, 91.14%. 

‘At the elections of Nov. ¥7, 1928, the Bruee-Page 

Government was returned to power with a majority 
of 13 seats for the Nationalist-Country coalition, 
in the new Parliament which will meet in February, 
1929. 
The Government sought ratification by a national 
referendum on Sept. 4, 1926, of two amendments 
to the Constitution, the first to make the Federal 
Industrial Arbitration Court the final industrial 
tribunal, with power to overrule every other industrial 
authority. The second to give the Commonwealth 
Government the power to provide food and other 
necessaries whenever the safety of the state is 
threatened by a strike. Both failed. The Prime 
Minister carried only two-of the states and had to win 
four in order to amend the Constitution. In the total 
of votes cast he was in a decided minority. 

The Commonwealth Arbitration Court in January, 
1927, fixed a minimum en for adilts, even if un- 
skilled; it varies from $22.23 for New South Wales, to 
$19.80 for Western Australia 


Dec. 31 
31,772, expenditures amounted to £23,172,600. 


42,220 respectively. 
+ was entered into 


assistance, etc. 
AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Products are not dissimilar to those of the United 
States. ‘The returns tor 1926-27 show 17,772,000 
acres under crops, the chief crops and acreage 
being: 
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Foreign Count 
Oy tae Acreage. Bushels. b 
x '  Wheat,.....11.687,919 160,761.886 13.75 
i Oats; ...2.-. 844,114 12,571,2' 14.89 
pat Barley,...... 370,943 6.931.053 (a) 18.30 
; Maize...,.. 286,178 Cee 24.3) 
‘ons. 
Hay...:.... 2,699,631 3,487,352 1.32 
_ Potatoes.... 141,363 379,849 (b) 2.68 
; Sugar Cane,. 284,828 3,155,916 15.87 
ae (a) Malting barley; other barley 21.13. 
Z (b) Ordinary sweet potatoes, 3.48. 
7 The figures for 4926-27 show that 220,000 acres of 
ane at orehards yielded fruit valued at £8,198.000. Exports 
: of fruit for 1926-27 were: . 
Pounds. Value. 
, TCAD PIU G tists we eee eis 75,759,800 £805,260 
MPTTCH ATID: oaks oie 'o%e w otal E 63,362,000 £1.647,172 
= A Dried Fruit Export Control Board has been 
a formed to develop the market in Australian dried 


2 fruits, and a selling organization has been established 

in London for this purpose. Under the reciprocal 

FE tariff agreement between Australia and Canada the 

ot Canadian Government has granted a preference on 
2 . Australian dried fruits. ; 

The total forest area is not known. but the various 

oy ‘State Governments are aiming at reserving 24,500,000 

j acres of which 12,137,659 acres are already per- 

; Inanently dedicated and 8,082,197 acres are held as 

temporary timber reserved. 

The total mineral output up to the end of 1926 was 
valued at £1,129,000.000; of this £624,000,000 was 
gold. The output of gold, which reached 2,721,600 
iine ounces in 1910, has steadily declined; the amount 


The estimated values of Commonwealth produc- 
tion in the various industries for the year 1926-27 
‘were as follows: Agricultural, £98,295,000: pastcral, 
£112,000,000; dairy, poultry and bee farming, 
_ £46,980,000; forestry and fisheries, £13,000,000: 
" inining, £24,007,000; and manufacturing, £153,325,- 
_ 000; total, £447,607,000. 
' ’ The increase in value of product of the manufactur- 
ing industries has more than doubled since the last 
- pre-war year. More than one-half of the industrial 
cf _ establishments are in New South Wales. Of the total 
= number of factories in 1926-27—21,579—New South 
oan Wales had 8,222 and Victoria, 7,690. The statistics 
* for the years 1924-25 and 1926-27 were: 
; 1924-25. 1926-27. 
: Number of factories... . 20,795 
. Number of employees... 439,949 
Salaries and wages paid.. £81,360,021 
Value of raw materials 
4 , Worked UD...22.. 035 £221,993,978 
5 # Total value of output. . .£380,843,986 


467,24 
£90,575, 166 


£232,643,518 
£408,692,838 


£103,345,178 


iy (TTC sa oy One £109,242,900 £116,747,185 

Under the stimulus of Government guarantees 

Y hg cotton growing has progressed during recent years, 

: ~ and in 1926-27, 18,800 acres were picked for a pro- 
duction of 9,069,000 pounds of unginned cotton. 

The total mileage of Government railways open 

for traffie in 1926-27 was 25,523. The cost of con- 

struction and equipment was £303,785,388. The 

ae net earnings on all Government railways in Australia 

~ in 1926-27 amounted to £8,601,000 including 

4 £27,000 on Federal railways. Two of the States 

: showed losses. There were 968 miles privately owned 

‘ 


Value of land and build- 
£91,241,907 


railroads open for general traffic and 2,176 open for 
special traffic. The Premiers have adopted 4 feet 
- 84 inches as the standard gauge on the recommenda- 
nt tion of a royal commission, but at June 30, 1928, no 
rs action had been taken in regard to a general con- 
version but some subsidiary lines are being built. 
; The Commonwealth government has enacted a 
Federal Aid highway law in which all the states have 
joined under which the Commonwealth provides 
four-sevenths where the state provides three-sevenths 
on the expenditures for construction of approved 
trunk highways. Subsidies paid in 1926-27, amounted 
to £1,151,000. 

Invalid and old age pensions allowed by the 
Commonwealth Government were increased to £52 
per annum with a maximum amount allowable of 
4 £84.10s. A permanently blind person may receive 
P @ pension which will make his income together with 

his pension equal to £221 per annum or such other 
amount as is declared to be a basic wage. The num- 
ber of persons receiving pensions on June 30, 1927, 
was: invalid, 152,399; old age, 133,234; and war 
pensions, 259,821. The Commonwealth also grants 
u Maternity allowance under an Act passed on 


' 


2 pare ee 7 

s—A ustralia 

Oct. 10, 1912, and from that date unt 
1927, 1,952,640 claims, each for £5, Ww 


ayment. 7 Were e, 2B: ie 
e There were 10,203 and 1,761 state and 


schools respectively, with average attendan 


45.04% of the population belo: E 
England; Roman Catholic, 21.53%; Presb: 
12.09%: and Methodist, 12.01%. It is possib 
the percentage of Roman Catholics is slightly 
estimated. a . 
Military training for all male inhabitants bet’ 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-six years is 
pulsory. The total strength of the land forces ; 
Aug. 1, 1927, was 53,876, of which number 1,748 
in the permanent army. The strength of the 
forces on Jan. 15, 1928, was 10.662. The Roy 
Australian Air Force was established on Aug. 
1921. The total defence expenditure for the 
1926-27 was £5,658,698, of which £421,132 
expended from loan. | ee 

In December, 1920, the Commonwealth Parliam: 
passed the Air Navigation Act, the objects of Pate ch 
were to carry out the provisions of the Conventio: 
Air Navigation, signed in Paris, Oct: 13, 1919, and 
apply the principles of the convention not only t 
international flying, but to internal flying in Austra 
and generally to legislate by regulation on the subj 
matter. A Controller of Aviation was appointed a 
once to administer the act and regulations. <A’ 
mail services are in active operation from Perth 
Derby on the west coast of Western Australia; 
Charleville to Camooweul and Cloneurry to Nor 
ton, Queensland; from Sydney to Adelaide, and fr 
Hay to Broken Hill to Melbourne. Approxi 
1,850,000 passenger miles have been flown 
1,300,000 letters carried. The route mileage of - 
existing subsidized services is 3,292, but when 
newly approved lines are in opration figure 
be increased to over 7,000 miles. : 
The merchant marine of Australia and — 
Zealand together, July 1, 1928, was: 560 steame: 
677,942 net tons; 53 motorships of 31,088. tons; 
17 sailing ships of 8,559 tons. ‘gt 

BUDGETS AND DEBTS. 

The revenue and expenditure of the several 

for the fiscal year 1926-27, including railway 


and expenditure and the public debts of the 
ae 30, 1927, were: ; ER 


me ee ee 


tate. Revenue. Expenditure. Public De 
N.S. Wales. £44,149,566 £42,690,634 £240,781,: 
Victoria.... 27,128,700 | 27,744,903 : 
Queensland. 16,147/787 16,490,903 105°734’9 
S. Australia. 10,754,897 11,834,947 
W.Australia 9,750,833 9,722,588 
Tasmania... 3,040,220 2,855,077 


Total... .£111,002,003 £111,339,103 £679,2 2 
The premiers of the several States at Melbourne | 
June, 1927, accepted a proposal for adju 
fimancial relationship between the States 
Commonwealth. The Comm 


y 
States. The 


oe 
ph 


y 6 
72,285,806 7 
78,168,235 7 
The Commonwealth Bank, founded in 1 
no capital other than a $50,000 loan from 
Commonwealth Treasury, and for all the obligatic | 
of which the Commonwealth is responsible, fa ite 
June 30, 1927, made profits amounting to £6,0: 1,5 
pers oe £139, oo ee of note iss 

g no outstanding ai 
£44,628,226 May 28, 1928, with a gold. 
£22,560,770, or nearly 51%, the Dank 
the right to issue notes since Decem 
The principal source of revenue is 


“agriculture and pastoral pursuits. Wool is the chief 
eon and some of the fnest qualities of merino 
wool, which attract buyers from all parts of the world, 
_&re grown in Australia. Wool production in 1927-28 
“4 865,000,000 pounds, and the exports were 
; 844,600 pounds of greasy {(£58,767,477) apd 
63,844,900 pounds scoured and tops (£7.299,068}-. 
_- Imports and exports were: 


Fiseal Year, mports. Exports. 
OE a enn £140,618,293 £119,487,164 
1924-5 Seat ad 157,143,296 162,030, 15: 
fee So ATR Ge cele bc X. 151,638,178 209 
US ESS 164,716,594 
a eB sre Siahe. 5 <i Wiese“ 148,116,549 


Great Britain takes the largest portion (about 37 So) 
_ Of Australian exports, then follow France, Japan and 
the United States. Very heavy exports go from the 
ited States to the Commonwealth. Australia is 
_ America’s largest foreign market for automobiles. 
_ Trade with the United States was: 


{ al, Year. Imports. Exports. 
£9922... BS Se ooh $80,520,340 $35,782,464 
DICED 5 aw Sae.ccewssecs 119,389,076 41,089,001 
iy Saeeeeaen BOS LES Ss.. 125.177.672 — 32,868.15 
ODE ee eereneans 1481523.955 
MONEE 50 SG ws vos one 168,694,795 


9 1927.....-6..- EA ee 159,125,666 
AUSTRALIAN POSSESSIONS. 
_ Papua, or British New Guinea, is the south- 
_ eastern part of the Island ef New Guinea north from 
_ Australia. Its area is estimated at 90,540 square 
_ miles with an estimated native poptlation of 275,600, 
the people being crude tribes among whom the 
_ British are carrying civilizing work. The estimated 
. White population in 1927 was about 1,400. The 
” interior is partially unexplored. Queensiand annexed 
_ the territory in 1883, and after several shifts control 
| Was taken over py the Federal Government of 
A in 1901, and by proclamation of September 
_ J, 1906, it was declared the Territory of Papua. It is. 
administered by Australia which gives it an annual 
peaubaidy of £50,000. The revenue for 1926-27 was 
£111,508 Gm 1925-26, £116,367); the expenditure, 
__ £167,727; imports, £455,904; exports, £454,462. 
“a Territory of New Guinea, formerly German New 
' Guinea, the northwest quarter of the island, was 
4 placed after the war by the League of Nations under 
mandate to Great Britain. It is administered by 
Australia. It includes the Bismarck Archipelago, 
13,000 square miles, and the former German 
Solo on Islands, 3,400 square miles. The total 
"area. 1 the mandated territory is about 91,000 square 
miles, with a native population estimated roughtly at 
425, . Revenue 1927-28, was £305,522; expendi- 
ture, £280,190;imports, £660,753; exports, £1,07 9,855. 
_ Norfolk Isiand. In 1913 the Federal Parliament 


‘Home and Territories. The island has an area of 
8,528 acres. One June 30, 1927 the population num- 
_ dered 853. ‘The soil is very fertile and is suitable for 
the cultivation of citrus fruits, bananas and _coflee. 


+ 2,163. : 
_ ported 318,185 tons in 1927 and 274,925 in 1926. 


NEW ZEALAND, DOMINION OF 


AREA, New Zealand proper, 103,285 square miles, 
‘divided, North Island and ‘adjacent islets, 44,131; 
_ ‘South Islands and adjacent Islets, 58,120; Stewart 
Island and adjacent islets, 662; Chatham Islands, 
372. “Outlying” islands, 284; “annexed” islands, 
293; grand total, 103,862. 

‘POPULATION, census of April 20, 1926, 1,407,165; 
ears rovincial districts, Auckland, 424,925; Tara- 
67,653; Wellington, 


+ 


CAPIT. Wellington; populati census of 1926, 
ety i Ghiel cities: Reinet: 4 population, 1926, 
~ 192,176; Christchurch, 118,408; Dunedin, 85,103. 

General, Gen. Sir Charles Fergusson, Bart., 
G.C.M.G., KC. B., ete. Big iene as 
Offictal resentative Customs e; ment | 
a Pana ond the atten States, W. sc Stevenson, 
A, 44 Whitehall St., New York City. 

New Zealand lies 1.200 miles east of Australia, 
{nm the Pacific Ocean. The group is 1,000 miles long 
‘and 180 across at the broadest part, with a coast 
line of 3,000 miles. It extends north and south 
| ore f ea 


Stewart Island, 


miles) 1,500 miles northeast, with a population of . 


Foreign Countries—Australia; New Zealand. 
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from 35° southern latitude to 46°. 


It consists of 
two principal Islands. North Island (44,131 square 
miles); and South Island (58,120 square miles), and 
(662 square miles). Auckland 
Islands (about 330 square miles) 200 miles south 
and uninhabited; Chatham Islands (875 square miles) 
536 miles east; the Cook Island group (80 square 


13,209 and of which Rarotonga is the largest, and 
some smail uninhabited islands, are also under. the 
New. Zealand flag. New Zealand proper is about 
the size of New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 


‘Lne agricultural possivilities are very great, 


wo- 


t 
thirds of the area being tillable, with 12,500,000 
forested. The actual tilled area in 1926 was 18,- 
c of which 16,615,960 were sown to 
grass; 2,781,296 acres of crown land were open to 
settlement March 31, 1926. The area of crown lands 


518,123 acres, 


leased on that date was 18,219,768 acres. 


Production 


in 1926 was: Wheat, 4,654,216 bushels from 153,787 
acres (7,669,000 bushels from 213,134 acres in 1927) ; 
oats 4,125,821 from 102,808 acres (5,707,000 from 
147,387); barley, 954,241 bushels from 26,012 acres 


(798,000 from 25,138) 
from 8,372 acres (460,438 from 8,63: 


; and maize, 401,794 bushels 
4). ‘The produc- 


tion of wheat was very high, being 32.66 to an acre 
in 1920; 24.1 in 1924; 32.62 in 1925, and 30.44 in 
1926. The census of live stock in 1926 was: 314,867 
horses, 3,452,486 cattle, 24,904,993 sheep (25,372,374 
in 1927), 472,534 swine. Wool export, 630,466 bales 
in 1926, was valued at £11,830,188 (£17,738,738 in 


1925, 618,989 bales). 


Frozen meat export in 1925 


was 11,041,761 cwts., valued at £9,251,581; butter, 


109,094,000 pounds, £1 


196,000 pounds, £5,800,808. 
The total number of farm holdings was 85,977 in 


1925, holding 43,632,572 acres. 


G28 Ase and cheese, 154,- 


The small holdings 


under 50 acres numbered 29,646 (479,350 acres). 
Holdings of 640 acres and above numbered 11,224 


(33,145,579 acres). 
50,000 acres, with a total of 4,954 
1926 there were 137,451 


There were 59 holdings of over 
,612 acres. In 
rsons engaged in agricul- 


ture, cattle raising and “dairying. The number of 
immigrants (net) for the year 1926 was 12,413; for 
1925, 12,802; for 1924, 9,675; and for 1923, 8,036. 


Over 90 cent. were from the British Isles. 


Manufacturing establishments in 1926-27 num- 
bered 5,088, with 81,604 employees and plants valued 
at £59,069,000 and products valued at £84,792,434 


nearly "half food products. 


The production of coal 


in 1926 was 2,342,900 tons (1925, 2,114,995 tons) of 


which 285,909 tons were exported. 


Gold exported 


amounted to 125,777 ounces, valued at £516,207. 
The available water power is estimated at a total 
of 4,076,700 horsepower, of which 3,317,000 is in 


South Isiand, and the b 


ulk of it located near the déep 


water sounds of the west coast, with many sites 


especially suitable for 
h.p. was in use in 1925. 
in North Island involving an expenditure 
000,000 by the state for plant and 


to Auckland. 


industries. About 70,150 
Development is under way 

of £15,- 
ion lin 


In 1927 there were 3,164 miles of railways Govern- 
whed. The 


ment-owned, an 


d 119 miles privately o 


total expenditure of construction on all Government 
lines up to March 31, 1927, was £56,028477. Net 
earnings 1926-27 were £1,265,189; 1925-26, £1,992,- 
334: 1924-25, £1,567,108 


with a total tonnage of 2,082,610. 


1926, were, old age, 23,139 (1925, 22,239), 
value £994,977 (£856,201); average pension, oe 


£284,778); average persion, £78; war, 20,674 
(5.802), annual value, £1,116,396 (£1,102,559); 


average pension, £54. 
oR large wealthy 


e ports in 1927 numbered 615, 
1898, and later amended, 


st not exceed £100 a year 
Pensions in force June 


1 
annual 


class, and none of the 
wealth is well distribu- 


is £744,609,000, or about £553 ($2,691) per capita. 


bered 758,155. 
63 33 


average of 


Dpanks the deposits to 
Imports are chiefly textiles and 

and their products, oils, sugar, 

chemicals. Exports were frozen meat, butter, 


milk (preserv' 


even years was approximately 


, 


wool, and hides and skins. 


tors on March 31, 1926, num- 
th deposits of £46,948,628, an 
tid. In the five private savings 
taled £ 


383. 
clothing, iron, steel 
tobacco, paper and 


cheese, 


re 


§84 


ts and British countries took 87.3% of the ex- 
ports: the United States supplied 20.5% and took 
% 


New Zealand is politically organized along very 
broadly democratic lines, with tendency to advance 
rather rapidly in the realm of economic and _ socio- 
‘dogical experiment. ; aes 

In the national referendum on the licensing issue 
on Nov. 4, 1925, prohibition received 319,450 votes, 
national continuance of the present system 299,484, 
and State purchase and control. 56,043. As none of 
the issues secured the requisite minimum of half the 
total votes cast. national continuance is deemed to 


_ have been carried. In the 1928 election the majority 


against prohibition exceeded 200,000. 

The Defense Act provides for the gradual military 
training of every male from twelve to twenty-five, 
with service in the reserve up to thirty. The 
strength of the permanent force, June. 1926, was 


*104 officers and 411 of other ranks: there were 28,769 


eadets and 22,000 in the reserve 

Its Government is by Legislative Council of 
‘thirty-elght appointed members. and 2a House of 
Representatives of 80 members elected for three 
years by adult suffrage. Women have had the vote 
since 1893. At the election, Nov. 4, 1925, the 
Government won 29 seats; United Liberals, 27; 


Labor, 19: and Independents. 5. 


This verdict was reversed in the election, Nov. 14, 
1928 when Premier Coates’ party was badly beaten 
retaining only 26 seats. The United party, Sir Joseph 
Ward leader won 27 seats and has the support of 
8 independents. The Labor party won 20 seats. 
Premier Coates on Nov. 23 called Parliament to meet 
on Dec. 4, as no party had sufficient seats to form a 
government (See Record of Events). 

The Dominion ot New Zealand is 2 member of the 
aezeue of Nations. Recent budgets are: 


ear. Rev. - Exp. 
ATS A ds oe ee £34.260.962 £28.068,730 
“ES a 127-007 ~ 28,466,838 
1922-23 7.579.443 26.263,760 
1923-24 27,960,371 26,148,005 
1924-25... 5 -643,000 27.399,200 
1925-26. 24,725,762 23,570,083 
1926-27.. 24,266,200 23,986,616 
1927-28... 24,676.900 24,498,549 


The debt on Dec, 31, 1927. was £245.850,889, of 
which 51.38% was incurred for productive purposes, 


_ and £73,563,181 was war debt. 


Imports and exports were: 


Year. Imports. Exports. 
1922. +++ +£35,005,.440 £42,726,249 
4923.4, - 43,486,544 45,967,119 
ee «eee 48,528,000 52,472,000 
1925. veee 52,456,407 55,262,272 
1926. -+. 49,889,563 45,275,575 
1927 «++. 44,782.946 48,496,354 
Trade with the United States was: 
©al, Year. ar xpor 
PDair WK ah ¥.0 brele weer Se $19,967,225 $10,435,865 
1923. . 25,282,5 5,573,389 
1924.... 29,306,357 13,524,998 
BORG ast in.sic cleo .. 38,362,658 19,733,618 
PRES Sa ateiet viele oe 41,574,571 18,826,083 
a Merstiras! pI in «8d ese. 0 32,517,214 12,670,536 


' WESTERN SAMOA. 
: (New Zealand Mandate). 


Western Samoa was German Samoa, which in- 
eluded Savali and Upolu, the largest of the Samoan 


AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION. - 
(State, War, and Navy Building, Washington, D.C.) _ 


The American Battle Monuments Commission was 
Teed by an act of Congress Approved March 4, 
1923, for the purpose of preparing plans for, and 
erecting Suitable memorials ‘to mark and com- 
memorate the services of the American forces in 
Europe, including works of architecture and art in the 
American cemeteries in Europe. 

The act creating the commission charges it with 


the duties of controlling as to materials and design, 


providing . regulations for, and supervising the 
erection of all memorial monuments and buildings in 
the American cemeteries in Europe. 

To the commission is given the function of photo- 
graphing the battle fields of Europe upon which 
American forces were engaged, in order to complete 
the historical records of these forces. 

The commission is directed to cooperate, in such 
manner as it shall determine, with American citizens, 
States, municipalities, and associations desiring to 


_ @rect war memorials in Europe, providing that the 


plans for such memorials have been approved by the 
ot ee ag in accordance with the prorinons of the 


_ Foreign Countries— 
in 1926 Great Britain supplied 46.6% of the im- 
| outbreak of the World 


a %: 


Islands in the Western Pacifi 
the British on Aug, 29, 


a 
NS 


assigned as a mandate from the League 
to New Zealand under date of Dec. 20. 
Administrator is Col. Stephen Shi 
appointed March. 22. 1928. ae : 4 
Savali is forty-eight miles by twenty-five miles | 
has an area of about 660 square miles. Upolu has 
area of about 600 square miles. Both are 
tainous. fertile and well watered. The population 0} 
the two aggregated by the census of Dec. 31, 192. 
40,229. of which 1,035 were British and 292 America 
The chief product is copra; 12,249 tons were expor 
in 1926, valued at’ £275,086; in 1925, 14,519 t 
valued at £331.274, and in 1924, 13.202 to’ 
£284,272. ioe 
The revenue, 1926-27 was £133,813: expendit 
£141,710: imports, £324,940; exports, £320.785. 
BRITISH OCEANIA. we SS 
Fiji Istands. 250 in number. area. 7,435. sq 
miles. population. census Dect. 31.1926, 17. 
Europeans, 4,184: Fijians, 89.401; Indians, 68, 
Its products. tropical fruits, vegetables, sisal, hen 
and domestic animals. & pl 
The revenue for 1926 was £584.515; expenditt 
£535,957: debt, £153,550: imports, £1,480,9- 
exports, £1.740,427. ki ‘ a 
The Governor, Sir Eyre Hutson. K. C. M 
is also High Commissioner for the Western Pacifi 
Tonga Islands, or Friendly Islands. 390 sq 
miles. with a population. 1923, of 25,025: expor 
copra and livestock. LF, 
Revenue, 1925-26. £91,696: expenditures, £68,75 
imports, 1926. £227,882; exports. £255,156. 
The British Solomon Islands is a protectorat 
and consists of fifteen large islands and four gro’ 
of small islands. with a total area of 14,600 sq 
miles and a population, 1923, of 150,601, of whi 
about 500 are Europeans. The value of the im} 
1926-27 was £296,772, and exports, £451,994, ¢ 
peg ete AS 1926-27 was £77,445, expenditt 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony is compo 
of the Gilbert and Ellice groups which were t 


miles, and the population, census of 1921, 29,897. 
cure c10 S10" sme BS Ga oe eR 
ures, -610; imports, »,048; exports, . : 
chiefly phosphate. 188.335 tons valued at £258,960. ‘- 
New Zealand was asked to take over control of 
colony, December, 1924. aby is 
he New Hebrides, area, 5,500 square 
population about 60,000 are under the joint ad 
tration of Great Britain and France. The. 
revenue for 1925 was 1,420,614 francs'and expen: 
852,748 francs. oe 
Trade of British Oceanica with the United 
as: : 
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Unknown Soldier in the Arli ‘ | 
and provides tha it r | 
tomb shall be a 
Cemetery Commissio 
Fine Arts, and the A: 
ee = 
en. John J. Pershing is chairman of | 
mission; Vice Chairman, Robert G. Woodsi 
members are David A. Reed, John Phil 
D. John Markey, Mrs. Frederic W. Bet 
Finis J, Garrett; Secretary, Maj. X.'H. 
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. tail ts a substitute for butter. 
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AFGHANISTAN, KINCDOM OF 


AREA, estimated. 245,000 square miles. 

POPULATION, estimated 6,330,500. 

CAPITAL, Kabui; population, estimated, 150,000; 
other cities, Kandahar, population, 31,000, and 
Herat, 20,000. 

‘King, Amanillah Khan, born June 1, 1892, suc- 
ceed on the assassination of his father, Amir 
Habibullah Khan, Feb. 20. 1919. Assumed title 
of King, June, 1926. Queen Consort, Surrayya, 
married 1914. Heir, Prince Hidayatuilah Khan, 
son by his urst wife, born June 5, 1912. 
Afghanistan oceupies a mountainous country in 

Asia between 61° and 72° east longitude and 29° 

and 38° 20’ north latitude. Its extreme breadth 

northeasb to southwest is about 700 miles, and from 
the Herat frontier on the west to the Khyber Pass 
on the east it is 600 miles. It is bounded on the 
north by the Turkoman 8.8.R. of the U.S.S.R., on 


the east: by British India,.on the south by Baluchis- | 


tan (British India), and on the west by Versia. The 
elevation is generally over 4,000 feet. 
three great river basins, the UOxus and the Kabul 
in the northeast, and the Helmund, which runs 
southwest through the middle of the country. It 

Jacks 20,000 square miles of being as large as Texas. 

Towering above Kabul are the Hindo-Kush 
Mountains, 15,000 and 16,000 feet high and reaching 
25,425 feet 100 or 200 miles to the east. Trade to 
India flows through the famous Khyber Pass from 
Kabul to Peshawue. 

Afghanistan has been called “‘the land of rocks 
and stones and sanguinary feuds.” lis people are 
nearly all Mohammedans. The Afghans haye been 
the dominant race for 200 years, the Tajiks, abo- 
Tigines, being cultivators and traders. Along the 
frontier are warlike and indepeadent tribes of 
Pathans and others with a fixed habit of raiding 

-‘across the border and receiving punishment. Dis- 
turbances have been frequent. The languages 
spokea are rushtu and rersian. 

‘hese are many fertile plains and valleys in the 
mountaia, and good irrigation makes available 
all profitable soil. ‘There are two harvests a year, 
‘one of wheat,. barley or lentils, and the other of 
rice, millet, maize and dal. Fruits of the temperate 


gone are plentiful. Sheep and transport animals 


are ‘rhe fat-tailed sheep is native to the 
country. Its tail is of immense weight and size. 
formed of masses of fat, a store of nourishment drawn 
on by. the animal in winter. These sheep furnish 
_ the Afghans their chief meat diet, and the fat of the 
Wool and skins are 
the main articles of export, together with fruits, 
nuts and ghi. The imports are textiles, metals 
and hardware, leather goods, tea and sugar. Trans- 
frontier trade with India amounts to about $15,- 
000,000 ann ally, and avout $9,000,000 with Russia 
and lead and iron are found. 
"Phere are no railroads in the country, but plans 
toward the building 


with Peshawur, 


in the west, and Kandahar, in the south, to New 
Chaman and Quetta, Contracts 
were given to a German firm accordsng to a press 
annoincement from Berlin Avg. 1928 and surveys 
are to be made at once. Merchandise is now trans~ 
ported on camel or pony back along the seven im- 
* portant trade routes. There are no financial insti- 
tutions. The state yearly revenue is about $10,- 


“ear Sales ams cet, iets esac 
} e ence oxhara an 
ine British subsidy with an annual grant of 1,000,000 


gold rubles ($560,000), and the Turks entered into 


8 ffensive and defensive alliance with both Russia 
cond Afghanistan. The Pri then negotiated 


Qnother treaty with the Amir permitting him to 
= arms through 


import India. : 
~ Soviet. Russia negotiated treaty of “mutual neu- 
4rality and non-aggression” on Aug. 31, "1920. 
‘he and Queen, who appeared unveiled, 
made a notable tour through Europe jn 1928. The 


‘There are | 


Other Foreign Countries. 


King has established three new hospitals well equip- 
ped and staffed with Turkish doctors, and ig -pro- 
moting compulsory education. Administration of 
public affairs is being reorganized on western lines, 
“3 ae new treaties had been negotiated up to 

The Afghan army was reported to number 100,000 
well armed men. Service is compulsory. 


ALBANIA, KINGDOM OF 


AREA, estimated, 17,374 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 831,877. 
CAPITAL, Tirana; pop., estimated, 12,000; other 
cities, Durazzo, pop., 5,000; Seutari, pop., 32,000; 
Elbasan, pop., 13,000; Valona, pop., 7,000. 
Kine, Ahmed Zogu, born 1894, made President by 
the Assembly Sept. 29, 1925, assumed crown 
Sept. 1, 1928. 
Premier, Kosta Kotta, Sept. 4, 1928. 
Albania, after centuries of Turkish domination and 
of contention between its Balkan neighbors and 


Italy during and after the World War, has had its, 


independence assured under a treaty witn Italy, 
Aug. 2, 1920, and was formally admitted into the 
League of Nations in January, 1921. £ 

A treaty was signed by Albania and the powers 
on July 31, 1926, establishing its boundaries as 
delimited by an International Commission. 

A treaty (of Tirana) between Italy and Albania, 
a compact of mutual support and cooperation, was 
signed Nov. 27, 1926. It disturbed Europe but es- 
pecially Jugo-Slavia. A diplomatic break between 
the two Balkan countries in June 1927 was referred 
to and settled by the League of Nations. 

_ The country is mountainous, bounded by Jugo- 
Slavia on the north and east, Greece on the south, 
and the Adriatic Sea on the west. It is an agricul- 
tural and cattle and sheep raising state. ‘There 
are no railroads, banks or currency and few schools. 
It is about the Size of New Hampshire and Vermont. 


The latest census, 1921, returned the population 
as: Mohammedans, 584,675; Greek ‘hristians; 
158,215; Roman Catholics, 88,987; total, 831,877. 


Revolution in May and June, 1924, resulted in 
the overthrow of the Premier, Ahmed Zogu, and the 
establishment, on June 12, of a nationalist provisional 
government with Bishop Fan Stylian Noli, former 
Foreign Minister, at the head. e was educated at 
Harvard University, 1909-12, and is the head of the 
Albanian Orthodox Greek Church. 

In turn his government was overturned at Christ- 
mas time, 1924, by Ahmed Zogu. Bishop Noli fled. 
to Italy. Premier Ahmed Zogu abolished the army, 
about 8,000 men, had the National Assembly pro- 
claim Albania a republic, and on February 20 ra 
an oil exploration grant to the Anglo-Persian O 
Company. The concessions were later divided up 
between that company, the Standard Oil, the Italian 
Railway Administration, the Italian Company 
Selenizza, and the French Oil Company. 

The Assembly elected Ahmed Zogu President of 
the republic for a seven year term in Jan., 1925, 
and he assumed that. office Sept. 29. A constitu- 
tion adopted March 2, concentrated great power 
in the hands of the President, who could name or 
dismiss Ministers at will. The Senate has 18 mem- 
bers, of which six are appointed by the President. 
There are 53 Deputies elected for four years, Judges 
serve during good behavior. 

‘An Assembly elected July-August 1928 amended 
the Constitution and proclaimed Ahmed Zogu King 
of the Albanians. f 

The budget for 1927-28 provided for revenues 
30,879,800 gold frances, and expenditures 30,838,000 
gola francs; and for 1926-27, revenues 23,609,000 
Gold tranes and expenditures 23,103,000. gold francs. 
Fhe public debt, 1928, was 70,500,000 gold francs. 

‘The trade of the country, chiefly with ltaly, con- 


verted into dollars was: 

X ear. ‘ Imports. , .Exports. 
FOIA. Yc wen verde win.y ecxisiese dross 0O,9 0D, Dues $2,389,845 
DO DG So azayesaiess oi ereie + kept a sl 08,380 3,112,503 
TOO Ws acc dives Ad aunsere Aa meOe ae 2,309,649 


ANDORRA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 191 square miles. 

POPULATION, 1921, 5,231, scattered in 30 villages. 

First Syndic, P. Font-Aremy. ‘ 
Andorra, is a republic in a valley of the Pyrenees 

under the suzerainty of France and the Spanish 

Bishop of Urgel. It has enjoyed undisturbed 

sovereignty since 1278 and was granted a constitution 


a republic by Napoleon in 1806. It pays 2n annual 
tribute of 1420 Ponaes! “It is governed by & Council of 


s 
5 


~ 
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, elected for 4 years by heads of families in each 
of the six parishes. The inhabitants speak Catalan 
and are Roman Catholics, Sheep raising is the 

hief industry. 2 
: Press reports from Paris Oct. 7, 1928, said that 
& syndicate of Paris and Strasbourg financiers 
with a capital of $4,500,000 had acquired the mining 
Water power and tobacco growing right, had begun 
the construction of new roads through the mountain 
asses, and a connection by rail with Barcelona. 
t proposes to build a hotel and casino and create 
a mountain Monte Carlo and health resort. 


ARABIA 


AREA, estimated, 1,200,000 equare miles, 
POPULATION, estimated, 7,000,000. 

The Arabians occupy a peninsula in the southwest 
corner of Asia between Palestine on the west, Syria 
on the north and Mesopotamia on the northeast (an 
indeterminate line), the Persian Gulf, the Gulf of 
Oman, the Arabian Sea and the Red Sea, with the 
exception of Aden, a strongly fortified coaling station 
of 75 square miles with a protéctorate of adjacent 
territory of 9,000 square miles, pop. 54,923, held 
by Great Britain. Nearly one-half of Arabia is 
desert. It is, roughly, as large as that portion of 
the United States stretching east of California 
to the Mississippi and north from Texas to the 
Canadian line. Maps are very deficient. The 
boundaries of the native states of Arabia are un- 
defined. Turkey, in the treaty of peace, renounced 
all rights to Arabia. ‘Che organization of the native 
States had been developed under British auspices, 
the principal rulers (the King of the Hejaz and the 
Imam of Yemen) being subsidized on condition that 
they maintain internal peace and place the control 
of foreign affairs in the hands of British advisers. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE HEJAZ AND OF NEJD 
King of the Hejaz-and Sultan of Nejd, Abdul Aziz 

ibn Abdsl-Rahman al Faisal al Saud, born 1880. 
Capital, Riyadh, population 20,000. 
_ The Hejaz lies on the southwesterp part of Arabia 
from the Egyptian line to Asir along the Red Sea, 
Its area is about 112,500 square miles: population 
(estimated) about 900,000. The Nejd now includes 
about 170,000 square miles of the interior and a 
population of 2,000,000 almost entirely nomad, The 
dependencies include El Hasa, Katif, Jabal Shammar, 
El Jauf and the greater part of Asir. 

The importance of the Hejaz is due to its posses- 


‘sion of the holy cities of Islam, Medina, where the 


Mosque of the Prophet enshrines the tomb of Ma- 
homet, who died in the city June 7, 632, and Mecca, 
his birthplace, containing a great mosque shelter- 
ing the sacred shrine, the Kaaba, In which is the 
black stone given by Gabriel to Abraham. As 
many as 200,000 of the faithful have made the 
pilgrimage in a year. Medina (pop. 20,000) is 820 
miles from Damascus, and is the terminus of the 
Hoejaz railroad, Mecca (pop. 60,000), the capital is 
200 miles further south, and is 55 miles from Jeddah 
(pop. 20,000), the chief port on the Red Sea. The 
chief product is dates, Some hides, wool and gum 
are exported. 
The Kingdom of the Hejaz was a creation of the 
World War, Husein ibn All, Grand Sheriff of Mecca, 
cast off his allegiance to the Sultan and proclaimed 
himself King of the Hejaz in 1916, joining the Allies 
in the war. The Hejaz was represented at the Peace 
Conference by Emir Feisal, third son of Husein, now 
of the Iraq, and was admitted to the League of 
Nations In 1920. The King’s second son, Emir 
Abdullah became ruler of Transjordania when that 
Arab state was set up within the Palestine Mandate. 
King Husein had himself proclaimed Caliph of 
Tslam in March 1924, This did not suit Abdul- 


Aziz es-Saud {bn Saud, Sultan of Nejd, able and | 


warlike leader of the Wahabis, the extreme fanatic 
austere Moslem zealots, In August, 1924, he in- 
vaded Transjordania but was driven back by_ British 
alr forces. In September he captured Talf, 60 miles 
east of Mecea, and threatened the Holy City. King 

both throne and his claim to the 


and annexed the Amirate of Jebel 


| tain and Pacific States of 


to Wadi Sirhan, so that 
extended his influence up ay ean 


when he assumed the title of King, his I 

embraced the whole area of desert Arabia. In 
October, 1925, he concluded an agreement with the 
British Government fixing the Iraq boundary and 
consenting to a revision of the northwestern frontier 


which threw the old Turkish province of Maan with © 


Agaba into Transjordania. Much friction persists. 

The administrative districts number twelve, 
some being administered by appointed governors 
and some by local emirs. The products are dats 
wheat, barley, fruit, hides, wool, and Arab clocks, 
besides camels, horses, donkeys and sheep. Exports 
are insignificant, 5 s 

Ibn Saud has thirteen surviving sons, the second 
Emir Fatsal-being Viceroy of Mecca. 


THE IMAMATE OF YEMEN 
Imam, Yahya Mohammed Hamid ed-Din. 

Yemen is in the southwest part of the peninsula 
between Asir and the British protectorate Aden, 
Its area is estimated at 75,000 square miles and 
population 2,500,000. Capital Sanaa {pop. 20,000)+ 
chief port Hodeida (pop. 40,000). On the plateau 
of El Jebel, the most fertile part of Arabia, grain 
and coffee are grown. Hides and coffee are exported. 
Mocha, once a flourishing coffee port, no longer 


nts, 

oe THE SULTANATE OF KUWEIT 
Sultan, Ahmed ibn Jobar; sueceeded March, 1921. 

Kuweit, area 1,950 square miles, and population 
estimated at 40,000, extends along the Persian Gulf 
from Mesopotamia to Nejd. Its capital, Kuweit 
(pop, 25,000), is an important port on the Persian 
Gulf, and had been selected as seaport terminal of 
the German Berlin to Bagdad railroad. Horses, wool, 
dates and pearls are exported. 


THE SULTANATE OF OMAN 


Sultan, Seyyid Taimur ibn Feisal tbn Turk; sue- 
ceeded his father, 1913. 5 


Oman occupies the southeast portion of the 
Arabian peninsula with a coast line about 1,000 
miles long, extending from El Katar on the Persian 
Gulf to Ras Sajir on the Arabian Sea. It has an 
estimated area of 82,000 square miles and a popu- 
lation estimated at 500,000, chiefly Arabs. Tne 
nomadic tribes of the interior after seven years of 
rebellion have completely thrown off the control 
of the Sultan and by an agreement, October, 1920, 
have entire home rule and freedom’ of trade. The 
Sultan has for years been subsidized by the Govern- 
ment of India, which maintains there a political 
agent, Major C, C, J. Barrett (1926). The capital is 
Muscat (pop. estimated, 20,000). The best camels 
in Arabia are bred In the interior. The chief ex- 
ports are dates. 

Food supplies and textiles are imported. Trade 
is mostly with India. 


The trade of the Hejaz and Arabia with the United _ 


States in 1926 was: Imports, $59,818; expor 
$1,661,183; in 1927, pores 


Ad imports, $399,773; exports, 
ky s 


ARGENTINA, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, 1,153,418 square miles. 
POPULATION, official estimate, Dee, 31, 1926; 

10,300,000. 

CAPITAL, Buenos Aires, pop., Census June 1928; 
2,042,204; chief cities, Rosario, pop., 5,000; 
Cordoba, 186,000; La Plata, 161,978; Tucuman 
110,000; Santa Fe, 105,000; Mendoza 
Aveliande, 46,277; Bahia Blanca, 87,400 

President, Dr. Hipolito Trigoyen 
Inaugurated, Oct. 12, 1928. 

Vice President, Dr. Enrico Martinez. 

Premier, Elpidio Gonzales (Interior), - : 


Argentina extends from Bolivia 2,300 “miles to 
Cape Horn and from the ridge of the Andes to the 
South Atlantic, occupying the greater part of southern 
South America. Its greatest breadth is about 930 
miles. In area it is about equal to the eleven Moun- 

the United States, It. 
bounded by Bolivia on the north, Paraguay on tie 
northeast, Brazil, Uruguay and the South Atlantic 
Ocean on the east and Chile on the west. ; 

Hast of the Andes are great plains, ied 
and called the Gran Chaco in the north, and yast 
treeless pampas, given over to 
raising, stretching south down 
Patagonia. Vast tracts of land 


768,000 acr 

years 18571996" che numer 
years - @ number o! 

was 5,741,653. Immigration comes 
Spain and Italy. A law passed in 1919 


y 


58,790: 
(1928-1934), 


| 


hy) oe 
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and 44,738. Spaniards; in 1923," 232,501; in 
_-360,127': in 1925, 125,365; in 1926, 113,352; and in 
1927, 161,518. 


be eat, , flax and oats are the principal 
. crops. The sugar and wine industries are making 
4 great progress. Sheep, cattle, horses, goats and 
fags form the chief wealth on the ranches. Packing 
ouses have been sstablished and the export of 
ie frozen beef and mutton and other livestock products 
has become’a great industry. 
) eenne a eee — ot et ae eit tee eee 
of cattle, 30, _ sheep and 
Fiera 8 hogs. 
e Meat consumption in 1924 was 198 pounds per 
capita, the highest known. Argentina imports goods 
to the annuaj value of $80 to $95 per capita. 
< - According to the official figures received by_ the 
4 United States Department of Commerce the slaughter 
-at. the Argentine packing houses during 1927, com- 
pared with previous years, was as follows: 
4 1927. 1925. 1924. 1921. 
j Cattle. .3,230,000 3,322,677 3,808,000 1,625,000 
* Sheep - .4,600,000 gira ere 3,768,000 
2 


2,187,000 
_ __‘7,237,032 (7,609,176 in 1925). 
more than half 


States. 

On an acreage of 19,273,800 in 1926-27 there were 
produced 6,010,000 metric tons of wheat; and from 
6,671,700 acres, 1,755,000 tons of linseed. In the 
calendar year 1926 the wheat exports were 2,032,000 
tons, corn 5,687,000 tons; linseed, 1,650,000 tons; and 
birdseed, 14,000. 

Cotton production was 42,000 metric tons from 

in 1926-27, and 97,400 tons from 
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dai 
There is little mining 


952,000 in 1926; 6,336,000 in 1925; 4,163,000 in 
1924; and 3,399,641 in 1923. 
_ Textiles, oils and chemicals, iron, agricultural im- 
lements and machin 


7 


ships of 287,614 tonnage. Argentina had on January 
4, 1928, 24,020 miles of railroads, of which 4,112 
“are owned by the state; the privately owned ra 
roads are almost entirely in the hands of English 
companies. 

The total receipts of the state-owned railroads in 
1926 were 51,387,000 paper pesos and expenses 
61,338,000 pesos showing a Det profit of 49,000 pesos. 
Total receipts of ali Argentine railways for 1926 were 
261,500,000 gold pesos (250,000,000 in 1925), and 
total expenditures were 184,700,000 179,300 000 in 
‘ 1925). Passengers carried totaled 145,000,000 and 
freight 45,500, tons. 
a Foreign capital invested (1927) in Argentina 
amounts to approximately $3,150,000,000, half of 
which is British and about $75,000,000 American. 
. Argentina proclaimed its ind pain 
July 9, 1816, and the years until 1852 were years of 

urba: 


Sia 


T dent of the republic, who must be & 
% A c ti 1A ti 7 birth, is elected 


direct vote for four years, one-half re- 
ee ron Roman Catholic Pt 


: e 

ther 08 primary schools. ; 
Senn Ted 302,534 pupils. There are. nati 
“universities at “Cordoba, founded in Fe 
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1,603 students in 1920; Buenos Aires, with 10,404 
students; La Plata, 2,979, and Rosario. sig 
also three provincial universities. 

Service in the national militia is compulsory, 
the peace strength of the army being 1,750 officers 
and 25,600 men, with a reserve of 300,000. The 
navy consists of two dreadnoughts of 27,940 tons 
each, mounting twelve: 12-inch , and refitted 
in 1924; four armored cruisers and one light cruiser. 
Parliament in September, 1926, authorized the 
Government to spend 75,000,000 gold pesos in 
teu years to modernize the fieet providing for 
three light cruisers, six destroyers and six sub- 
marines. ; 

Argentina withdrew her delegation from the League 
of Nations in 1920, and, though the Leagve Assembly 
unanimously requested her return in September, 1928, 
refused to do so. 

Argentina returned to the gold standard on August 
26, 1927, by Presidential decree. The gold peso 
(equals 96.48 cents) had an average exchange value 
of 92.15 cents in 1926. Following an abundant 
harvest and- an exceptional export of cereals the 
peso steadily increased in value, reaching 96.30 
cents in March, 1927, and averaging 96.8448) cents 
in August—above par. Gold had been accumulated 
until the Conversion office had 455,663,784 pesos 
worth on hand as a cover for the note.circwation 
of 1,324,000,000 paper pesos (one paper equals 
42.44 cents at par of exchange), amounting, that is; 
to 78%. The gold stock of the Conversion office 
on April 30, 1928, 498,879,969 gold pesos plus the 
20,000,000 gold pesos of the Conversion fund held 
by the Banco de la Nacion Argentina gave a gold 
reserve of 84.24% against the note circulation of 
1,426,836,341 pesos. 

Argentina floated a $20,000,000 534% 34-year 
Federal loan at 97 in New York Feb. 3, 1928; a 
$41,101,000 6% 33-year loan for the Province of 
Buenos Aires at 9644 
and a third, $3,396,000 6%, 33-year-loan for the 
coh of Buenos Aires at 9834 in New York Jan. 15, 

The funded debt on June 30, 1927, was (in dollars) 
$1,090,525,643, or about $109 per capita, much of 
it being incurred for public works and reyenue pro~ 
ducing properties. The national wealth was esti- 
mated by the 1914 census at $14,543,000,000, with 
government owned property estimated at $1,125,- 
The floating debt, Dec. 31, 1927, was 


000,000. 
408,440,376 : 
for 1929, which was unanimously 


pesos 
The budget 

voted by the Chamber, and is the first enacted since 

1923, provides for expenditures of 679,000,000 paper 


pesos. : 

The budget for 1928 provided for expenditures of 
660,000,000 paper pesos, and the issuance of bonds 
totaling 142,000,000 pesos for consolidati part. of 
the floating debt, and of bonds totaling 1 000,000 

sos for public works. During tne last 10 years, 
P65. 450,000 paper pesos have been appro) riated for 


roadways. Revenues in 1927 amounted to 655,- 
568,683 paper pesos and expenditures to 651,934,237 
paper pesos. a 

Imports and exports for seven yéars in dollars 
were 
Year. Imports. Exports. 
PGT eA vies De alec aie $615,950,000  $651,840,000 
7 Ki SOC Air 3 | 665,420,000 652,422,000 
MOZse eo Fan ae ey 682,225,426 603,858,543 
DOLE oso ule ba 03 orsKs 799,695,500 971,892,210 
A OZB 2005 the tage sales 845,982,628 839,378,753 
T926'. Sars t ssa: or) sie # 792,065,600 763,121,600 
TOT. 5 ch oe hemp vee cae 826,628,650 973,892,735 

Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
FOZ dep. supa lie Geieeas $95,542,385 $85,677,952 
POSE. hia wale aa 112,781,892 115,276,307 
4904 7 55. Sig te wines 116,997,569 75,297,798 
NDZ igs icighe: tie a-2 Aloe ix 148,748,606 30,169,993 
RODE hui emote score 143,574,682 88,137,205 
LOT vats sh drale «mig? 4 ght o> 163,349,682 96,961,236 


AREA, 32,369 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of March 7, 1923, pee? 
TAL, Vienna; population, census 0) Jan. 1, 
Cag, 1,868,325, of which 1,006,290 were women 
and 862,038 men (in 1910 it_was 2,031,489). Other 

‘cities, Graz, population, 152,731, Linz, 101,347; 

Innsbruck, 56,365; and nine others of more than 

10,000. © 
President, Dr. Wilhelm Miklas, Dec. 9, 1928, term four 

years. 

Chancellor, Mer. Ignatz Seipei (Foreign and internal 

Affairs), Oct, 20, 1926. 

The Austria of to-day—mere remnant of the 
former Austian Empire—is now 4 republic in 
Central Europe, with Germany its neighbor to the 
west and the north, Gzechosiovakia on the north 
and east, Hungary on the east, and Serbia and Italy 


in New York,March J, 1928; . 


wi tas 


—— | 
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on the south. It is about the size of the four 
New England States of Vermont, New Hampshire. 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, and has only about 
00,000 more inhabitants than the four together. 
Austria is not only vastly reduced in area and 
population, but was in an economic plight equalled by 
few countries in world history. In the pre-war 


- days of Emperor Francis Joseph of the Hapsburg 
- dynasty the Austro-Hungarian Empire had 261,- 


. Polish Galicia, the Trentino, 


259 square miles and about 51,000,000 pepula- 
tion. The Dual Monarchy included Austria proper, 
with Vienna, one of the brilliant political, com- 
mereial, industria!, financial and art centres of the 
world; ungary, Transylvania, Czechoslovakia, 
Slavonia, Croatia, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, the Banat, territories which 
gave it access to the Adriatic, and control of prac- 
tically all the Danube River. 

Hungary is an independent kingdom now. All the 
provinces mentioned have gone and Austria now is 
made up of these provinces: 


Pop. Pop. 

Provinces, Area 1923 per 
Sq. M. Census. Sq. M. 
* Vienna (City of),....... 107 1,863,783 17,419 
Burgenland. ........... 1,562 286,299 184 
Lower, Austria........., 7,451 1,478,697 198 
Upper Austria.......... 4,626 73,702 189 
Salepurg.. ste. ese ss. 2,762 222,731 8t 
PAWEAN cRiate os Hh atic stores, 6's 6,323 977,350 155 
ORPINGH Be ses a0 sb oe ee .688 370,432 100 
EONS Pieces» 31s Oye sea 4,882 313,699 64 
Vorariberes 5.0.0.5 cu. ,005 139,968 139 
COR See eae 32,396 6,526,661 201 


~ 


war losses. 
. 1925, 20.6; 


Jevo, Bosnia,’ on June 28, 1914, 


From 1910 to 1920 the population decreased 3.8 
per cent., the men decreasing 6.53 per cent. In the 
The birth rate in 1926 was 19.2 and in 

the death rate in 1926 was 14.9; and in 
1925,- 14.4. ‘ 


In 1910 the present Austrian territory had 5,979,- 
667 Roman Catholics, the Austrian Empire being 
she most powerful Catholic unit in Europ®. The 
Catholics were 94.11 per cent. of all; Jews, 2.99 


per cent.; and Protestants, 2.60 per cent. 


The World War was precipitated by the assassina- 
tion of the heir presumptive to the throne, the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, by a Serbian in Sara- 


Austria was proclaimed a republic on Noy. 12, 
1918, the day after the armistice; a National As- 
sembly assumed the Government and appointed a 
Cabinet. On Feb. 16, 1919, the National Consti- 
tutional Assembly, consisting of one Chamber, was 
elected by the direct vote of all men and women 
over 21 years of age. 

A Constitution was adopted Oct. 1, 1920, which 
provides for a Parliament of two Houses, a Bundesrat 
of 46 members, chosen indirectly, and a Nationatrat, 
elected by direct vote for four’ years. These two 
Houses elect a President to serve for four years and 
eligible to two terms only. All special privileges are 
abolished. Religious liberty is a fundamental law. 


School attendance between the ages of 6 and 14 is 
<om) ry. In 1916 there were in the Republic 
5,293 public and private elementary schools with 


28,757 teachers and 712,275 pupils; 145 secondary 
schools with 3,593 teachers and 44,513 pupils; and 
three universities supported by the State—-Vienna 
woe 9,500 students; Graz, 2,500; and Innsbruck, 


i Compulsory military service was abolished by the 
‘Treaty of St. Germain and the army limited to 30,000; 


‘the military budget, 1927, was 79,700,000 schillings. 


There is no navy. 

There are eight provinces and the C ‘ity of Vienna, 
each with a large measure of home rule on local affa 
by elected Provincial Assemblies. The army, limit 
be rene men, numbered 17,000 in six mixed brigades 

Austria was forced to seek foreign assistance shortly 
after it was proclaimed a republic, and the European 
Allies, and to a large extent the’ United States, re- 
sponded by advancing relief and food credits amount- 

ng approximately to $72,000,000 during 1919 and 
1920. By the fall of 1920 the food credits had been 
exhausted, and in March, 1921, Austria again sought 
foreign assistance, this time through the League of 
Nations. Austria wanted an international loan, but 
this was refused as its assets were burdened by relief 
liens and, in addition, by a reparation sum to be 
fixed by the Reparation Commission as soon as 
Austria’s resources and capacity permitted. 

Great Britain in February, 1922, loaned Austria 
£2,350,000 (approximateiy $10,440,000 at the then 
rate of exchange) on the security of the State Gobe- 
lins; and France later loaned approximately $1,400,- 
000; Italy, $3,500,000; and Saeed tas $15,000,- 
000, On‘a third’ appeal the League $f Nations on 
August 31, 1922 took the situation in hand and formed 
& rehabilitation plan which was accepted by the 
Austrian Parliament on Dec. 3, 1922, Dr. Alfred 


Zimmerman of the Netherlands was made General 
Commissioner. The League guaranteed an inters 
national loan of approximately $126,000,000 in ia 
crates” (alloted “S25 BOSD. Encland Swede 
States ‘0 ’ A 4 i, 

Folland. Belgium, Czechoslovakia and Switzerland. 


Far reaching reforms of administration, taxation and- ~ 


the finances were put in effect and a new National 
Bank set up. The budget was balanced. A new 
unit of currency, the schilling (equals 10,000 paper 
erowns) was made the official standard and its rate 
of exchange stabilized at 30.14084, where it hag 
remained for five years. The success of the rehabili- 
tation permitted the League of Nations to remove its 
tutelage on June 30, 1926, when Dr. Zimmerman was 
recalled. The League, however, retained the right to 
re-establish it by a three-fourths vote of the Council 
if advisable, and retained also control of the resources 
to guarantee service of the loan, untik June 30, 1928 
when Dr. van Toningen of the Netherlands, the 
Controller of the League, was recalled from Vienna, 
Of the international Loan over $100,000,000 has been. 
expended on railroad construction, road improvement 
_ Petia productive = pre ue about $14,- 
000,000 remaining on Jan. 1, 28. f 

(For details of the Rehabilitation see The World 
Almanac for 1928, page 590; and for 1927, pageg 


592, 593.) 
Budgets for four years, in schillings are: > 
Revenu Expenditures. 
1926 (actual) .......:. 1,145,446,000 | 1,177,863,000 
1927 (estimated) ...... 1,551,302,000 1,708,401,000 
1928 qwropased) oe 1,630,977,000 1,786,552,000 
1929 (propesed)....... ,t77, 000 i 


742, 000 
The public debt on Dec. 31, 1927, was 2,544,400,000 
service. on the debt was 165.300,000 

schillings. 


Circulation on Aug. 31, 1928, was 1.003 million 
schillings with a cover of 134 million schillings in gold 
and 308 millions in foreign bills, or 44%. Saving 
bank deposits exceed a billion schillings. 

Unemployment_figures were: 38,000 on Sept. 15, 
1922; 167,400, Feb. 15, 1923: 76,000, Oct. 15; 
176,000, March 15, 1924; 66,000, Aug. 15, 1924:;. 
Feb. 28, 1925; 112,000, Aug. 15; 224,000, 
1926; 150,981, July 30; 151,000, Oct. 30: 
2 , Feb. 28, 1927; 158,332, May 31; 133,000, 
Sept. 15; 224,000, Jan. 15, 1928: 173,000, Apr. 15: 
and 115,000 on Aug. 15. Doles paid out in 1925 
were estimated at $14,000,000. During 1926 approx- 
imately 153,000,000 schillings ($21,800,000) were paid 
out in doles of which 118,000,000 was contributed by 
the employers and by the ‘trade unions cn equal 
basis by law, and 26,000,000 was contributed by the 
Federai Government, 4,800,000 by the Provincial 
Government, 4,300,000 by the municipalities. The 
average number of unemployed for the entire year 
1926 was 176,000. 

At the general election, Sunday, April 24, 1927, 
the anti-Socialist (Government) Coalition won 
seats to the Socialist 71 on a po of 3,607,856 votes 
90% of the lists). The Socialist vote was 1,536,000. 

he Communists polled only 70,000 and failed to 
win a seat. Mgr. Seibel became Chancellor for the 


fourth time. 

The City and Province of Vienna, with complete 
fiscal autonomy, is under control of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party. The membership of the Socialist 
controlled Federation of Labor on Dec. 31, 1927, 
was 772,762, which included 174,991 women, In the 
City of Vienna the membership of the Socialist Lae 
was 387,677 which included 128,658 women. ‘he 
city is heavily taxed as some capital improvements. 
like housing are paid for on the “pay as you 
principle instead of by the issuance of bonds. ‘he 
Provincial budget for 1925 was approximately $60,- 
000,000, and the municipal budget $20,000,000. The 
budget has been balanced since 1920! The funded 


eS 


debt is approximately $400,000,000 including a Bie 
t 9044 


25-year bond issue of $30,000,000 floated a 

New York, Dec. 1 27. Viennese must also 

their share of the approximately 

Federal budget. 
Movement for 

(the Anschluss issue) has 


An inland postal arrangement is also in operation. 
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, — and industrial, with considerable making 
; automobiles; textiles, cotton and wool, which are 
Br exporting yarns to Germany; leather and fancy goods, 
which have always had world-wide repute; woodwork, 
furniture and paper. 
The cotton spinning industry had 1,059,872 
spindles in operation during 1925, producing 59,759,- 
- 000 pounds of yarn. 20,889,000 were exported. 
- Cotton looms numbered 14,000. 
The pig iron product in 1926 was 333,000 metric 
~ tons (377,323 in 1925, and 266,639 in = steel 
ingots, 474,000 tons: (463,578 in 1925, and 369,643 
in 1934): and rolling mill products, 351,793 tons 
(293,525 in 1924). 

lignite production in 1927 was 3,077,229 metric 
tons; and coal 175,520 tons. 

' The Austrial Alps and the Danube can furnish, 
it is estimated, more than 1,700,000 water horse- 

_ power. Of this, in November, 1918, 170,000 horse- 
? we had been developed. By Dec. 31, 1927, this 

been increased to 330,000, with 114,000 under 
construction in 1928. 

Im 1927 Austria had 4,373 miles of railroads, of 
which 3,684 were operated by the state. On Dec. 31, 
1927, 593 kilometers of the state railroads had been 
electrified. 

Imports and exports in dollars were: 

Import Exports. 


.$496,000,000 $284,000,000 
412,000,000 278,000,000 
400,857,000 248,857,000 
442,881,000 287,499,000 


Under the Treaty of Versailles, Eupen and Malmedy 

and Moresnet were eeded by Germany, adding 382 
square miles and 64,520 inhabitants to the king- 
dom. These cantons were joined to the province of ‘ 
Liege on March 5, 1925. 

Reconstruction in the devastated area is practically 
completed. By June 30, 1924, according. to a ~~ 
report of M. Tschoffen, Minister of Industry and =~ a 
Public Works, of 100,000 houses destroyed, 95,300 
had been rebuilt, about one-third by the Govern- 
ment; of 1,300 public buildings, 1,231 were rebuilt, 
and of 392 schools, 385. Fully 1,967 kilometres of 
roads had been completely rebuilt. In all, from Z 
the Armistice to June 30, 1924, Belgium had paid 
out under the head of reparations 20,719 million 
franes, which at the average exchange for that 
time exceeds $1,900,000,006. 

Reparations then to be effected for private prop- 
erty did not then exceed 1,500 million francs. 
In the reconstruction productive capacity in prac- 
tically industries has been largely increased by 
modernization of plants and scientifically planned 
extensions; and alsc in the great development of 
electrical power. 

The new fireproof Library of the University of 
Louvain, designed by Whitney Warren of New York 
in the purest, Flemish Renaissance, was dedicated 
on July 4, 1928. It replaces the cne burned by the 
Germans in the World War and already houses 
750.000 books, 300,000 of which are from Germany 
as reparation. The cost, $2,000,000, inchuding the 
endowment, was raised entirely in the United States, 
and the $80,000 carillon was given by the engineers 
of America. 


. 


2 $1,626,279 $2,950,910 | _ Belgium is the most densely populated country oa 
P ,832,512 4,696,852 | in Burope, having 670 inhabitants to the square mile. - 
3,191,912 5,017,783 | Inthe province of Brabant the ratio is 1,216. In 1925 


the excess of births was 52,109, the divorces were 
2503, and. the marriages 74,761. The birth rate in 
1926 was 19.8, and in 1925, 19.7; the death rate in 
1926 was 13.1, and in 1925, 13.1. Emigration in ", 
1926 was 36,150 ag oe 35,271) and immigration 


The population is divided into two well defined 
groups, the Flemish and the Walloons. The former, 
who speak Dutch, are somewhat in the majority, © 
Coe eae in Flanders, Limburg and Brabant, 

cluding Antwerp. French ana Flemish are joint 
official languages. The Roman Catholie is the 
religion of the great majority, but complete religious 
toleration prevails. The state does not interfere 
with the intimate affairs of the churches and pee 
of the income of the ministers of all denominations 
is paid from the national treasury. ; 

elgium has four universities, those of Ghent 
(1,624 students in 1926) and Liege (2,490) are 
state institutions, and those of Brussels 000) 
and Louvain read ed are free. Attached to them © 


2,591, 9,418,687 
4,364,146 10,611,063 


BELGIUM, KINGDOM OF 


ARBA, 11,752 square miles. 

‘POPULATION, census of Dec. 31, 1926, 7,874,601, 
including Eupen and Malmedy {pop., 64,542); 
670 to the square mile. 

CAPITAL, Brussels, pop., 1926, 758,727. Chief port, 

. 00,175. Important cities, Ghent, 

Pop... 65,910; Liege, 165,117; Malines, 60,118; 

ruges, 54,308; Ostend, 48,073; Verviers, 42,289; 
Louv: 39,225. 

King of the Belgians, Albert, born April 8, 1875, 

succeeded his uncl 17, 1909; 


Charlotte was born Oct. 11, 1927. Other children, 
Prince Charles Theodore, Count of Flanders, born 
Ost. "10, 1903; Princess Marie Jose, born Aug. 4, 


Premier, Henri Jaspar (Colonies) Catholic Party 
May 22, 1926. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs, Paul Hymans, Liberal. 
Belgium is bounded on the north by the Nether- 

Jands, on the east, by Germany and Luxemburg, 

on the south by France, and on the west by the 

North Sea. It has a frontier of 831 miles and @ 

seaboard of 62 miles. It is not quite as large as 


idly. 

The country has 6,420 Mies of roads, the majority 
paved with stone (Belgian blocks), and 1,231: of 
navigable waterways—tivers and canals. The num- 
ber of vessels entering Belgian ports in 1926 was rd 
18,931 of 26,944,889 tonnage. In 1927 at the port , 
of Antwerp alone there entered 11,418 vessels of 
23,490,300 tonnage. é 

Belgium and Holland signed a convention April 3, 
1925, providing the Scheldt shall be closed to war 
ships in war time but open to all other vessels both in 
war and peace, thus guarantecing its free navigation. 

The chiei imports are wool, cotton, flax, hides, 
building wood, iron -and steel, machinery, coal, 
chemical products, bitumen, —_ ore, wheat and wine. 


the principal rivers. Below Antwerp the Scheldt 
fios North Sea through the Notherian and 


: ar 
jmproving the port of Antwerp, which has become the 
- st fort of Continental Europe. The western 
pare is low, level and fertile; the eastern, the table- 


“Belgium formed part of the Low Countries from 
the readjustment of Europe in 18 
apoio, sowie, ita Droge out og” Sr 
: ; rT . 25, J 
: See iemal Ber ee protialia ed “ted ieee ren Gn mere 3,338,683). Both greatly exceed 
- ee a Con | Di ; 
ee et csdve ee hebeiey. ees Prt. aes - a poe eect mer oe 
Rt a an Bax? National, Congress, ¢et giana on 500 oe oa, “and 22,917,000 in 1923: ‘these 
pold of Bare Cob of =e B ns on figures exceeding’ prewar 2g fo Zina ouepat in 
A by his son, Leopold IL, who died in 1909. | 1927. was a metric tons, nearly reaching 
the Treaty : fi us | 1913 record of 204,220. 
Ree i; aby of London on trom ae mak pee In 1926, 1,757,750 hectares (4,415,743 eke 
and the neutrality and inviolability of Peletvm th ¢ 
were guaranteed by Austria, France, Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, Prussia and aot roy Ce 


are ve valuable, as are the glass, textile and 

sugar, fad ‘the lace of Brussels, Malines and Bruges f 

is famous. f 2 
Production of pig iron in 1927 was 3,751,440 metric 

‘tons (in 1926 968,347); aud of steel 3,708) 495 ! 
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about 3,000 miles of track and a capitalization of 
$5000 million francs (approximately $278,000,000) 
of preferred stock nearly haif of which is heid by the 
public, and 1,000 million frances ($27,800,000) of 
common stock, non-transferable, owned by the 
Government. There is no funded debt. A 
The Belgian merchant marine on July 1, 1928, con- 
wisted of 233 sea vessels of 492,609 gross tons. 
Compulsory old age insurance for workers of both 
isexes earning tess than 12,000 franes a year was voted 
on Dec. 10, 1924. The minimum pension is 720 
frances. The charge to the State for 1927 was 213,- 
‘900,000 ae For three years unemployment has 
been negligible. 
een consists of a Senate of 120 and a House 
of Representatives numbering 186, all of whom are 
directly elected by the people (except 27 Senators who 
are ele by provincial councils). Senators for 8 
years and Representatives for 4. Universal male 
suffrage with plural voting up to three by property 
and educational qualification was introduced in 1894. 
Proportional representation was introduced in 1900. 
By an emergency measure the present Parliament was 
elected in 1919 on a one-man-one-vote basis and the 
law_was revised to establish that franchise in 1921. 
Parliament must meet annually, in November, and 
must sit for at least forty days. Woman suffrage was 
‘defeated by the Senate, 71 to 56, in August, 1925. 
The party strength of the present Parliament 
elected April 4, 1925, as compared with the last 
elected in 1921, is: 


Senate Deputies. 

Party. 1925 1921 1925 1921 
Cathorics 2.2.5... 2. he ee 73 78 80 
MODDIBNISES © oars pigs o's einen. 59 52 79 67 
PLA DOEAIS slat aa epee Fo 0 0 23 28 22 33 
Miscellaneous,......... - 8 6 


The National Union Cabinet formed by Henri 
Jaspar May 22, 1926 to establish financial Stability, 
which contained Catholics, Liberals and Socialists 
temporarily united in truce, resigned on Nov. 21, 
1927 t the Socialists demanding a reduction of military 
service to six months. M. Jaspar reconstituted it 
without the Socialists. The latter were beaten in 
the House 74 to 68 on the military service issue but 
on Dec. 22 the size of the army was fixed at 61,000 
by_a vote of 91 to 80. 

Premier Jaspar had taken up the burden of re- 
habilitating the finances of the country after the 
frane had fallen betow 3 cents, reaching 2.96 on 
May 6, 1926. It reached 2.12 before the boid meas- 
ures of M. Emile Franequi, Minister without Port- 
folio, could be put into effect. King Albert was 
Made financial dictator by Parliament, and by royal 
decree the franc was stabilized Oct. 25 at 36 to the 
dollar (1 franc equals 2.78 cents). At this figure it 
has been maintained, unsupported in any way. A 
new monetary unit, the belga (= 5-paper frances = 
-2021 grams of gold = 7.20 to the dollar = 35 to the 
pound sterling) was established for the foreign trade. 
A stabilization loan of $100,000,000 7% 30-year 
bonds was floated (half in New York, at 94). Rigid 
economies were enforced and heavy additional taxes 
imposed. The state railways were industrialized and 
10,000 millions of 6% pieterod stock exchanged for 
outstanding treasury bills. (See The World Almanac 
for 1928, page 592; and for 1927, pages 594 and 595). 

By: July 1927 the Senate Finance Commission 
reported that the National finances were in excellent 
condition with stabilization completely successful; 
1927 closed with a budgetary surplus of more than 
250,000,000 francs; tax collections had exceeded 
expectations, securities had risen in value, exports 
had been maintained and wages had not been cut. 

The budget for 1927 was: Revenues, 9,578,381,871 
francs; expenditures, 7,915,095,644 francs; that for 
1928, Revemues, 10,563,562,000 francs, expenditures, 
10,482,731,000 The national debt on Dec. 31, 1927 
amounted to 55,060,000,000 francs. The external 
consolidated debt was approximately 28,500,000,000 
francs, ra ee from reparations payments in 1928 
were estima at 1,067,710,000 francs or 66,000,000 
francs more than in 1927. The floating debt ‘had 
been reduced to 3,978,000,000 francs of which 2,000,- 
000,000 franes are due the Banque Nationale and that 
is being paid off at the rate of 20,000 francs a month. 

The note circulation of the Banque Nationale on 
Sept. 9, 1928 was 11,131,000,000 franes with a gold 
reserve of 4,023,000,000 and a sees exchange reserve 
of 2,476,000,000; the ratio of gold reserve being 56.1%, 

The debt owed to the United States was funded 
by agreement of Aug. 18, 1926. The war debt on 
account of advances was $171,780,000; no interest 
had been paid on this and the United States waived 
all claim to interest, the capital sum to be repaid. 
in sixty-two annuities commencing with $1,000,000 
in 1926 and 1927 and rising gradually to $2,900,000 
by 1932 and continuing at that figure until extinction 
of the debt in 1987. The post-armistice debt of 
$205,249,741 (being cash advances, $175,430,808, and 
war stocks and food, $29,818,933) was adjusted with 
4 remissten of $16,000,000 in interest due and fixed 
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at a capital sum of $246,000,000, as of June 15; 
1925, matels is to be paid in sixty-two yearly install- — 
ments, with first payment June 15, 1926, of $1,110,- 
000, increasing gradually, the final installment in | 
1987 to be $9,600,000. The interest will be varying 
fixed amounts for ten years and after 1935 will be~ 
ie 
- 


344 per cent. : 
“phe British debt of- £9,000,000, incurred tor 
reconstruction work, was funded on Dec. 30, 1925, 
together with a Congo loan of £3,600,000. 
Imports and exports for seven years in paper francs, 
(000 omitted) are: : 


ear. Imports. Expo 
LODO Spare decalax fe cto. gies 12,941,765 8,862,011 
1 eS Be aterm, 10,198,288 7,273,350 
16 ee rae Ser oS 9,098,007 6,083,118 
192855 Pel oes ae eee 13,204,780 »725,054 
1008. Weel 65. PSS eee 17,581,103 13,932,504 
POD. PES Le oe ate 17,806, 14,536,000 
BOQG Sis apstae eect eee 23,000,226 19,500,942 
GORE NSS ALS fact ee 29,179,537 26,620,738 
Trade with the Sai en was: me a 
Cal. Year. mports. xports. 
922 -$101,529,759 $53,848,160 
100,762,303 68,005,401 
116,004,850 65,559,231 
- $20,257,912 69,019,037 
- _99,299;398- 77,793,008 
116,201,318 72,240,477 


BELGIAN CONGO. 

ARRFA, 909,654 square miles. 

POPULATION, estimated, 1925, 8,500,000. The 
white population on Jan. 1, 1927, was 18,169, of 
whom 11,898 were Belgians. 

CAPITAL, Leopoldville, formerly called Kinshasa 
(replaced Boma as capital December, ioe 
Provincial capitals, Elizabethville (Katanga & 
Leopoldville (Congo-Kasai), Coquilhatville (Equa- 
tor), and Stanleyville (Eastern), 

es had General, Lt. Gen. Tilkens, appointed Dec. 27; 

made 


The Congo Free State had its origin in the vision 
of King Leopold II. of Belgium, who, roused by 
Stanley's discoveries, realized the great economio 
possibilities in the deyelopment of the yast terri. 
tory reached by the Congo. 


founded the first station, Vivi, in bese 1880, 
and in all twenty-four before he returned 


the powers, 
in. convention at Berlin, recognized the association 
under his sovereignty— 
“the trade of all nations to enjoy complete freedom.” 
The indeterminate boundaries were held to include 
the basin of the Congo and Lake Tanganyika, 
with its eastern tributaries. From 1895 the Bolster 
Government associated itself with this work, open- 
ing credits, although Parliament was hostile. The 
administration of affairs later provoked violent 
itation to secure the amelioration of the con- 
ditlon of the natives. The Congo Free State was 
ceded to Belgium by the treaty of 1907, becoming, 
by the law of Oct. 18, 1909, Belgian Congo under 
control of the newly created Ministry of the Colonies. 
In territory it is about the size of the fifteen 
Southern States of the United States. The average 
mean temperature is 80.6° Fahrenheif, and the 
average rainfall is 43.27 inches. a 
King Albert has 3et apart the Pare National Albert 
embracing the three volcanoes Visoke, Karissimbi, 
and Mikeno (Akeley's gorilla country) as a Sanctuary. 
for the flora and fauna of Africa. With the Queen 
he visited Belgian Congo in the summer*of 1928. — 
Belgian Congo has a short coast line on the 
South Atlantic at the mouth of the Congo, where — 


and west, 
beyond which and to the east is 


early. The oli-palm is 
palm kernels and palm oil to the value of 168,021,01 
francs were exported in 1926. 
in 1926 amounted to 20,866,410 kilog valued at 


39,646, francs. Iv ex 
231,762 kilos, valued at 27,811.00 free 


cocoa, rice, cotton and tobacco grow 
have enere ee . no eon a tT 
otton cultivation expand: rapidly; 7,000 
tons were grown in 1925-26; and itis of eek that 
about 30,000 tons will be grown annually by 1930 b 


i Te” ) p. 


F Foreign Countries—Belgium; Bhutan; Bolivia. 591 
"The chief ind is cop in K : 
“where the copper bearing: pelt’ 1s 260. miles. long SMe ee oe 


by 25 to 50 miles wide. The otltput in r rral 
atte tock tans te ere, AO s2s dane | ns Ae Meralde, foreign). 
in 1925, 85,662 tons in 1924, and 56,479 tons in Bolivia, the only country in South America with- 
1923. ‘The reserves are estimated at 40,000,000 out & seaport. is bounded by Peru and Chile on the 
tons. In this district is a large deposit of pitch | west, Brazil on the north and. east P. 
__ blende ore from which the factory at Oolen, Belgium, | the east and Argenti 1 Par Oa 
_ produees about four grams of finished product 4 sy entink OO tS Bout; | Te lee Brees 
Sinrthh ; the Andes, and {ts chief topographical feature is 
: Placer mining in Welle produced 5,352 kilo- the great central plateau at an altitude of 12,000 
“ ae of gold in 1926, and the diamond output feet, over 500 miles long, lying between two great 
‘ the Kasai Basin was 1,076,113 carats valued at cordilleras haying three of the highest peaks in 
75,243,000 francs. America. Its area equals that of Oregon, Cali- 
The Congo is navigable for large vessels for 95 fornia, Nevada, Arizona and New Mexico together. 
"miles to Matadi. -A railroad 249 miles long trans- Over 50 per cent. of the population are Indians 
a ships freight around the series of falls and rapids speaking their own dialects only and 25 per cent. 
to Leopokdville on Stanley Pool. From here the are of mixed blood. The percentage of illiteracy is 
river and its branches are navigable for about | UpTy high. Farming, grazing and mining are the 
, $750 miles, Railroads have been built around chief occupations. The chief exports are tin, copper, 
f e falls on the upper river, and to connect im- antimony, bismuth, silver, lead, tungsten, rubber, 
- portant points. ‘The total mileage in 1927 was cocoa, hides and alpaca wool. Under the Spaniards 
' 4,623. There are 7,125 miles of roads, partly suit- from 1540 to 1750 the mines produced gold to the 
able for automobiles. At Boma, the former capital, value of $2,000,000,000. The annual production 
' 60 miles up the Congo from its mouth, 165 sea- | DOW is less than $500,000. 


. 


An American corporation, the Patino Mine and 
Enterprises, Consolidated, in which the National 
Lead Co. is dominant, bought for $30,000,000 in 
August, 1924, the Llalagua and Uncia mines, thereby 
securing control of 80 per cent. of the tin production 
of Bolivia, which is h the world’s supply. 

Export of minerals, in metric tons, for three 


the high plateau region, are rich in cattle and of BEATS IW AS- 1923. 1924. 1925. 


’ 

_ great economic value. 5 aa SPA ee 5 43. 

i Recent ordinary budget estimates were: Boathsies ag Seale hs ce hee 81985 33,622 36,837 

» Year. Revenues. Expend. ROASENDDE TG a ha jak sa, oteie sisis's. 3 Toons 32,291 21,09 14,659 

. francs 182,358,043 177,152,598 | Silver ore.......--+--+--+-- 22,459 546 11,343 

, * “francs 146,555,000 137,086,745 | Zinc. ..........e eee eeeeees 390 486 6,209 

4 franes 315,708,200 320,416,527 Antimony... tees 709 1,409 3,1 
frances 316,708,200 963,114 La Paz is connected by a railroad (264 miles) 


with Arica on the Pacific, The principal railroad 
line runs from Antofagasta to La Paz (725 miles). 

The Atocha-Villazon railroad, connecting Bolivia 
with the Argentine railroad system, was completed 
in July, 1925. It is 124 miles, entirely between 
altitudes of 9,500 and 14,000 feet, and cost $10,- 


406,963,11 

28... francs 521,563,585 521,241,955 

___ Extraordinary expenditures for Me ecy works for 

three years have amounted to 310,000 francs. 

The debt on Dec. 31, 1927 was 1,893,050,983 francs 

of which 1,770,411,383 francs was funded. 
“Imports and exports for eight years: 
Imports. 


119: francs 85,681,001 4,146,254 One t 
0 Ce ‘an »651, » 146, The total 
oe reese franes 237,534,767 315,245,514 | 231 miles i raliroad nilleags 18025 oa ae 
Beg sis: ee ee eae 217,980,062 || By the constitution of 1880 the President ls 
% | eee anes Se Sots - eee elected for four years by direct popular vote. . All 
eo teeeeeee feces hires 4 re ,011,784 | men over twenty-one who can read and write have 
: tae” Sh Gecrers ee Ls 645,2 77,004,348 | the vote. Congress is composed of a Senate of 16° 
W925... we eee c8_ $76,245,000 628,573,946 | elected for six years and a House of Deputies of 
1926... ... francs 1,293,197,000 729,302,000 | 70, elected for four years. 4 
- __ Trade with the United States was: : ‘Bolivia is vitally ‘interested in the dispute sub- 
_ Cal. Year. imports. Exports. | mitted in 1922 to arbitration at Washington, between 
SS 0 OA OR a ee $363,046 $282,265 | Pern and Chile over the provinces of Tacna and 
TR eer carta ois owe ss 8018s 321,9 973,115 | Arica on the Pacific, seized by Chile during the war 
SAE od ols.s t0jh 0 eteeis ie 498,159 1,185, of the Pacific, 1879-83, for she is eager to obtain an 
a on ataieeled y/o a..0 6 o's 595" i apeiue Been outlet to ane poe nectera bly By the port of quia. 
0 ,233,] 696, serious boundary dispute with Paraguay over Gran 
SEVP t-'o arpeic's sigiicie eee 728,523 15,610,292 | Chaco, a potential valuable grassland, 62,000 square 


miles in extent, in process of settlement under 4 
protocol signed Apr. 22, 1927, providing for arbitra- 
tion under the good offices of the Argentine Govern- 
ment, failed of adjustment. 

The peace strength of the army is 7,400 with 


Ruanda and Urundi, districts formerly in Ger- 
man East Africa, have been ceded to Belgium as 
mandatory of the League of Nations. The total area 
is about 18,000 square miles and population of natives 
estimated at 3,000,000. Both are united administra- 
tively. with Belgian Congo under a vice-governor at 
Astrida, The Ruanda plateau is one of Africa’s best 
cattle countries. Several peaks of the Birunga range 
reach an altitude of 14,000 feet. 


BHUTAN, KINGDOM OF 


ARBA, about 20,000 square miles. 
POPULATION, estimated, 250,000. 
_ CAPITAL, Punakha (a strong natural fortress). 
_ Ruler, Maharajah Jik-me Wangchuk, succeeded 
* “Aug. 21, 1926. 
Bhutan is a semi-independent native state having 
control of its internal affairs (treaty of 1910), lying 
on the southern slope of the Himalayas between 
Thibet on the north and British India on the south, 
with Sikkam on the west. It is 190 miles long from 
east to west_and 90 miles extreme breadth. The 
$e Je are Mongolians, the original inhabitants 
ieving peen subjugated about two centuries ago 
by Thibetans. Their religion is Buddhism of the 
Thibetan form, Agriculture and stock raising 
(sturdy .. ponles } are the chief industries. 
Trade with India in 1920-21 amounted to £152,200; 
in 1923-24 to £92,360; and in 1924-25 to £64,900. 
Since 1910 the ruler has received a subsidy of 
100,000 rupees from the British Government. 


national bank was reorganized and its charter ex- 
tended for 25 years. It retains a monopoly of note 
circulation. * , 
The new laws established real estate and income 
taxes, instituted a modern budget, treasury and 
accounting control system and reorganized banking. 
A $23,000,000 7% 40-year bond. issue was floated 
in New York at 974 Sept. 20, 1928, to aid in read- 
justing the debt which with this issue amounted to 
approximately $70,600,000. : 
The budget for 1928 was balanced at 51,897,187 
bolivianos. (about $18,615,000). The budget for 
1927. was: Revenues, 49,135,127 Dbolivianos; ex~ 
penditures, 49,307,124 bolivianos. 


ARBA, 506,467 square miles. 
POPULATION, official estimate, 1926, 2,599,398. 


CAPIT. Sucre, pop. 16,194; actual seat of gerern- | 
- arent La Dan Pop., 1926, 109,750. 


Cae y ate 


eat id 


a : - Soe 2 = we 
~ 692. : Foreign Countries—Bolivia. 
‘Trade with the United States was: : 3 In 1926 there entered the ports | 
al. A u rts..' Exports. | steam vessels, of 35,924,754 tonnag 
Ton es vee enes $2,602,096 $722,224 | Jan. 1, 1926, had 19,025 miles of ra 


Qt a 


POPULATION, official estimate, Dec. 3 


CAPITAL, Rio de Janeiro, pop., 1220, 1,157,873; 
yao t est. 


_ Premier, Octavio Mangabeira (Foreign). 


_ 2,500 miles east to west. It is bounded on the 


' and Peru. The northern half is the great heavily 
“wooded basin of the Amazon (about 4,000 miles 
long, the longest river in the world), whieh rises 


at the Equator. It is navigable in Brazil for vessels 


. ete force of at least 50,000,000 horsepower. 


~ ttle developed. Manganese is exported exclusively 
to the United States (287,569 tons in 1926 and 
gles tons in 1927), also the greater part of the 


0 
: 33 000,000 a year, Coal deposits are extensive but of 
inferio 


' Minas Geraes. The average annual crop is about 
1926-27 was 13,000,000 sacks: in 1927 there were 


' cocoa, tobacco, yerba, leather, hides and meat. 


3,038,793 2,353,664 | tion. Of this, 11,141 miles were owned b; D de 
372 | Government (5,317 of which were Government ¢ 
- 5,088,145 84/461 | erated); 4,540 owned by the states and 3,162 
- 5,163,292 279,986 | privately owned.- The principal system, the € 
w2e- 4,934,865 227,518 | Brazil Railway {1,563 miles), is Government 
The system is joined up with the railroads of P; 
BRAZIL, UNITED STATES OF guay, Argentina, and Uruguay. Most of the 


: “ways showed 2 deficit in 1924. Pp, 
AREA, 3,276,358 square miles. Brazil has (1926) 4,090 miles of first class mi 
F 1, 1926, aes oat Feta miles of peg Saeed 
~ 38,870,972. Census of Sept. 1, 1920, 30,635,605- ritish investments in Brazil were 
Native born, 29,045,227; Italian born, 558,405, | 1926 to aggregate £284,265,268; French, _2,217,= 
Portuguese, 433,577; gypree yon German, al des See oe $342,417,167; and oth 

1870; » 27,976, U. S., 3,439. ),000,000. fs 
EA oe ag Braall, discovered in 1300 by Cabral. a Portugy 
3! i iti navigator, was developed as a colony of Po 
pete EY Se rior ne re Paar Eay ve until the royal house of Braganza, fleeing — 
est, 1925); Pernambuco, 238,843 (355,871 by | Lisbon before Napoleon’s army in N bel 
Municipal Census of 1925); Para, 236,402; Porto | transferred the seat of Government to Rio de J: 
Alegre, 179,263; _Nictheroy, 86,238; Curytiba, 
78,986; Manaos, 75,704; Bello Horizente, 55,653. 
President, Dr. Washington Luis Pereira de Sousa 
(yee born Oct. 6, 1870, inaugurated Nov. 15, 


Emperor and Brazil freed. from Portugal. Hi 

abdicated in 1831 in favor of his son Dom Pedro.II., 
who was then five years old. Crowned in 1841, he 
ruled with varying fortune until Nov. 15, 1889, 
when he was driven from the throne into ex 


Brazil is the largest state in South America, 
exceeding the size of continental United States 1 it eC 
(exclusive of Alaska) by 250,000 square miles. It a oe ee dag my 
has a coast line on the Atlantic Ocean of 4,106 miles, adopted July 24, 1891, and is modeled largely 
and extends 2,691 miles from-north-to south and that of the United States. There are 20 stat 


north by Colombia, Venezuela, the Guianas and 
the Atlantio Ocean, on the east by the Atlantic, 
on the south by Uruguay, Paraguay and Bolivia, 
and on the west by Argentina, Paraguay, Bolivia, 


ye! minor 
in the Peruvian Andes, and with its tributaries drains | being providea for. The Cabinet is responsible | 
2,000,000 square miles and empties into the Atlantic | the President only. - 
Congress in 1916 abolished capital pv 


of deep draft for 2,300 miles; and in all its rivers 
Brazil possesses 40,000 miles of navigable water- 
ways. Mountain ranges, interspersed with fertile 


_ valleys, traverse the eastern and southern states. ants 23; 


The majestic fails of the Iguassu, one of the natural | guese, 22,168 Germans and 13,844 Ital ; 
wonders of the world, are on the border of Parana, a All but 100,000 of the inhabitants are Ron 
Southern State. Catholics, but religious toleration is guarante 
There are 378 important waterfalls, only 154 of | Education is free in the primary grades but not — 
which have been roughly measured, and have a| Compulsory save in some progressive cities. i 
recent years, progress has 
addition there are a great number having between | Made. le 
6,000 and 50,000 horsepower. Less than one per cent 
has been developed. 
The mineral wealth of Brazil is vast and but 


rid supply of monozite. The gold production is 


r quality. Production in 1925 was 392,376 
metrio tons. 
Peay @ small part of the rich agricultural land 
a3 been brought under cultivation. Four-fifths of 
the world's coffee supply is grown in the states of 
8a0 Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Espirite Santo and 


D 
May 3, 1928, declared to equal 4.567 paper m 


3,225,000 sacks of 132 pounds each; production in The Bank of Brazil was authorized to buy. 


exported 15,115,000 bags, valued at $304,555,397 Sept hee 
‘or 70% ot the total exports; over one-half went to government. Was aatko 


the United States to negotiate # loan for the undertaking. 


Of rubber 26,186 tons valued at $12,548,303 were | qoe0 3% 7ou2bilization loan of $41,000,000. 
exported in 1927. Other imports and exports are peeee nf Oetoben eas hee ee floate 
Z| 6 
Cotton growing is encouraged by the Government. ns ce o Ree in car 
The area under cotton is about 1,475,000 acres which Federal Treasury notes in circulation June 
produced BA 000 tons in 1924-25, 130,421 in 1925-26; 1927, amounted to 1,952,000,000 milreis $235,0 
2, Sea ee ee cane sugar produci alee ST OHO Oone ater ee ait to corer me 
uein: reis ,000,000, 0 (51,081,000 
2 SO ne in 1925 of 831,000 ioak, milreis. : : : ‘ + 1s 2 ra 
a 0! A ns. The foreigh debt, Dec. 31, 1927, 
Agricultural production in 1925 was officially es- | £109,284.497, francs 335,553,830 oe S15 tie 
timated at $963,900,000. - | the consolidated intetnal debt was 2, 00 
Manufacturing of all kinds is being fostered, || Miireis, The foreign debts of the several sta 
In 1926 there were 329 cotton factories with 2,528,611 | union amounted to £32,717,722, Frs, 256 
Spindles and 75,631 looms in operation. The census | 2nd $77,511,000. The total revenues of th 
returns of 1920 showed there were in all 11,338 fac- | States in 1925 amounted to 817,375,833 milreii 
tories with 365,615 employees, capital of 2,232,814,- | expenditures, 837,027,781 milreis, the state 
000 milreis ($502,383,150), and an annual output of | Paulo accounting for 38%. : 
2,989,176,000  milreis (3672,564,600). The vast Recent budgets, which are on a 
forests are practically untouched. Stock raising is | of gold milreis and paper milreis, ar 
important. The chief imports are textiles, hardware, | in contos (1 conto ae 00 milreis 
Machinery, crockery, glassware, etc. in 1924, $142.80 in 1925 and $119.63 in 
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; Year. Pa Gent Ene 
x . . . £2) = 
/ G9n3.........99,087 745.275 92,068 997,682 

- 1924........102,891 921,898 87,340 915,133 
1925. > - 158,039 1,018,139 80,624 1,366,164 
1926... - -163,1 1,042,031 87,03 1,365,053 
1927.. .182,382 1,254,262 139,116 1,452,152 

BEA OGS. «ogee vies ss bee oY eee 2,088,816 


($250,657,929) 
Imports and exports fer seven years in dollars at 


* ‘ayerage of exchange were: 

; ear, Imports. Exports. 
1921.. .$217,448,287 | $219,871,650 

2922 3 42 

a -2923 80 

3924 56 

e 1925 2 483,758,118 

Re eee 382,650,000 454,530,714 

_ Sa re ears 386,266,510 430,005,924 

? 

* 

3 ’ 

4 

se BULCARIA, KINCDOM 

_ AREA, 39,824 square miles. 

" POPULATION, census of Dec. 31, 1926, 5,483,125; 

a ~ about 85% are of Bulgarian origin. 


GAPITAL, Sofia, pop., census of 1926, 213,120; 
ether cities, Philippopolis, pop., 84,891; Warna, 
60,761; Ruschuk, 45,672; Silvno, 29,280; Plevna, 
29.058; and eleven of more than 15,000 population. 

King (sometimes known as Czar), Boris Iil., born 
Jan. 30, 1894, succeeded on abdication of his 

father, Ferdinand, Oct. 3, 1918. 

Premier, Andre Liaptcheff (interior), Jan. 3, 1926. 
_- Bulgaria is bounded on the north by Roumania, 
on the’ west by Serbia, on the south by Greece, on 
| the east by the Black Sea, and on the southeast by 

- "Turkey. It is about the size of the State of Kentucky. 

“The Principality of Bulgaria was created by the 

Treaty of Berlin on July 13, 1878, as an autonomous 

and tributary principality under the suzerainty of 

, Bulgaria declared tts inde- 

| pendence on Oct. 5, 1908. Eastern Rumelia joined 

, ihe aire on Sept. 18, 1885, after revolution against 


ultan. 
In the first Balkan War, Bulgaria, with Serbia, 
Greece and Montenegro, fought Turkey, the war end- 
_ ing in the Treaty of London on March 30, 1913, when 
Turkey ceded to the allied Balkan nations all terri- 
line from Midia on the Black Sea to 
also Crete. The 


ret 


frontier Pp @ ag: 
with the Trea 1913, all 


| Bepulgaria was an ally of the Central Powers in the 
V By the Peace Treaty of Neuilly (rari) 


e” and a strip of territory 
The treaty deprived 
. The Treaty of 
Thrace to Turkey, fixes 


J 1 st assassina- 
tions, the ca’ r , 1925, and 
reprisals, 


its 
ambuliski had 


ay 1927 gave the government 
premier’s party obtainin; 
15 of whom are in exile 


Indo-EBur¢ 


The state chureh, | 1 
ish 


Se SMe Sirs fo 
EI ion oblig: - 
1 7 to 14 years of age, “rhe state maintains 


8 32; in the, 
sh 


5,840 primary and secondary schools, which ether 
with 1,660 private schools, have 743,000 pupils. 
There are 48 institutions for special instruction, 118 
professional schools, 10 for training teachers and a 
state university at Sofia with 2,700 students, and 
a we Mee shar ian # — a 
acy is indicat by the 17.3 r cent. 

in the Bulgarian Army. pat, Seno 

Two-thirds of the people are engaged in agricul- 
ture. Although lands are held in fee, pastures and 
woodlands are held in perpetuity by the communes. 
ge holdings — ye ae to es Methods 

very primitive, althoug radu: mach: 
is being brought in. = 4 a 

The cultivated area is 9,290,175 acres of the total 
of 25,785,000 of the country. Production is low 
because of crude methods. The annual production of 
cereals, 2,576,900 tons from 5,614,063 aeres (census 
of 1926), 1s less than one-half ton to the acre. 

In 1928, 12,100 acres produced 13,725,000 pounds 
of roses from which 48,997 ounces of attar of roses 
were distilled. 

Coal production in 1927 was 1,237,650 tons, of 
which all but 125,000 tons were from state mines. 
Tron, lead, copper, gold, silver and manganese are 
found. The production in 1923 was: Copper, 23,983 


route—is important. ‘ 
1,639,937 tons entered the Black Sea 
6.874 of 1,433,500 tons, the Danube ports. 
Qarthquakes on April 18, 1928, killed 103, injured 
672, totally destroyed 13,800 houses, i 
destroyed 18,300, and wrecked 142 towns and 
8. 


By the Constitution adopted in 1870 and amended - 


in 1893 and 1911, legislative authority is vested in a 
single chamber, the Sobranje, or National Assembly, 
of 227 members, elected for four years by universal 
suffrage. The King must give assent to all laws 
enacted before they become effective. Executive 
power is vested in the Council of Ten Ministers nomi- 


officers-and 56,000 men, with a war i 
The Treaty of Neuilly limits 


tory military service having been abo! s 
garia is a member of the League of Nations. 

In January, 1924, there went into effect a new 
tariff prohibiting the import of some 156 articles 
not of the first necessity. 

Turkey, Italy, Greece and Germany were the chief 
buyers, and the heaviest imports were from Italy, 
Germany, England, France and Austria, 

The amount of reparations to be paid by Buk 
garia was fixed in 1923 at 550,000,000 gold francs 
probably payable in sixty years. The first instal- 
ment, 2,500,000 gold francs, was paid Oct. 1, 1923. 
The bill for the Army of Occupation was fixed on 
March 23, 1924, at $4,825,000, to be paid in ten 
annual instalments. 

The Governments of Great Brit France and 
Italy released Bulgaria from interallied military 
control Jan. 1, 1926, as she had fulfilled all treaty 
obligations. 

“the Councit of the League of Nations on Mareh 
10, 1928, approved a pls i: 
tion loan of $27,000,000 at 7% 
strengthen the national bank and other banks, meet 
arrears in the budget and for communications. 
Ot this ee eee 0 was floated in New York in 
Novemeter, 5 ‘ 

‘The national debt on Jan. 1, 1926, was: External, 
897,349,529 franes and 653,070,347 gold francs on 
erga Je es and occupation; internal, 

097,165,1 eva. ; Bo; 
ooene leva is the unit of currency;. its gold par 
being $0-193; it has been stabilized at about $0.007244 


since the summer of 1924 


Exp. 
4,115,171 
6,604,932 
6,444,617 
6,924,161 
6,992,877 

090 
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mental reform of the educational system is in~ 


as 
TOR F6 HG, OX PONS ECS SE ee eee progress. The University. of Chile (state) at. Santi- 


and doliars, at yearly average of exchange, were: 


or ts. Exports. ago had 4,502 students in 1920 and the Catholic 
lou. Fiedtag sas leva 4,037 037,000 4,329,718,000 University 614. The Roman Catholic Religion is 
eae: $27,791,000 $29,801,000 | dominant though not maintained by the state 
1923.....+...05- -leva 5,153,784,240 2,896,420,548 | since 1925, and al religions are protected. ‘ 
s 251,00 31,258,000 | _ All able-bodied citizens are liable for service in the 7 
1924..... siete itis a) leva 5,357,311,000 4,902,266,000 | state militia. The peace strength of the army is 
$40,463,000 $35,693,000 | 23,782 with 609,734 in the reserve. In the navy is 
74 BaP e oS Gitay mec leva 7,291,341,000 5,642,466,000 | one dreadnought, the Almirante Latorre (formerly 
$53,217,790 $41,190,100 | H. B. M. S. Canada), 28,000 tons, mounting ten 14- 
RG ZGs ecrestdie oie ae) are leva 6,246,000,000 5,617,000,000 | inch guns; one pre-dreadnought, the Captain Prat, 
$44,971,200 340,442,400 | 6,966 tons; two armored cruisers and four protected — 
ORT iktin cedelice « leva 6,133,000,000 6,628,000,000 | cruisers. The strength of the navy is 6,000 men. An 


$44,403,220 $47,988,135 
Trade with the United States was: 
Cal, Year. Imports. Exports. 


air force was formed in 1918 uhdeér British instruction, 
with a nucleus of fourteen seaplanes and eighty air- 
planes bougiat in Great Britain. 

Chile was neutral during the World War; on specific 
invitation she joined the League of Nations Novy. 4, 


Chiie has 5,642 of railroads, of which 3,380 are 
state owned. ‘The state railways showed a profit in 
1924 of 5,537,000 pesos; and in 1925 of 8,026,325 
pesos. The state owns the longitudinal rairoad 
traversing the republic from north to south for a 
distance of 2,862 miles; with spurs, its miteage is 
3,133. An electric railroad connects Valparaiso and 
Santiago, 117 miles. In 1926, 1,100 steamers in the 
foreign trade cf 3,206,465 tons entered the ports. 

Chile's merchant marine on July 1, 1928, numbered 
130 vessels of 170,864 tonnage. A ship subsidy act 
effective Jan. 14, 1928, carries 2,000,000 annually ~ 
is to be granted to Chilean navigation companies in 
SL to cargo passing through the Panama 

anal. 

British capital invested in Chile exceeded £100,- 
000,000 in 1925, and Ameriean capital invested in 
1927 was estimated at $507,000,000, largely for 
mining and loans... The total wealth of the country 
on July 1, 1923, was estimated at over $3,327,000,000, 
equivalent to $855 per capita. F 

Chile threw off the Spanish yoke in 1810-18, and 
adopted in 1833 the highly centralized constitution 
which was replaced by_a new greatly liberalized 
constitution drafted by President Arturo Alessandri 
and adopted by a tremendous majority in a referen- 
dum, Aug. 30, 1925. 

The President is elected for six years, the forty-five 
senators for eight, and the deputies for four, all by 
direct popular vote. Electors are males over twenty- 
one who Cun read and write. Bilis may be passed by a 
two-thirds vote over the President’s veto. He 
appohite the nine Ministers, who are responsible, 
0 him. 

The years 1924-25 saw many laws enacted in 
amelioration of labor and social conditions. An 
income tax law was put into effect, estimated to 
Yield $21,500,000 yearly, and other laws aimed to 
Sees the hold of the aristocratic element on the ~ 
state. 

aoetke the friendly offices of Mr. Kellogg, the 
United States Secretary of State, Chile an Peru 
on July 13, 1928 resumed diplomatic — relations 
severed in 1911, mainly because of ill feeling over the 
Tacna-Arica controversy, and ambassadors were ; 
exchanged. The Commission set up by President 
Coolidge as arbitrator to settle the Tacna-Arica 
dispute reached a deadlock in 1926. (For the olitical . 
history of Chile 1924-1927 see The World Almanac 
for 1928, pages 596-97, and for 1927, page 599). 

Under advice of a commission of American financial 
experts headed by Prof. Edwin W. Kemmerer of 
Princeton University, a Central Bank was created 
by decree Aug. 23, 196, with a capital of 150,000,000 
pesos, which will have the exciusive right to issue 
paper money convertible to gold, also silver pieces, 
and which will be the fiscal agent for the Govern- 
ment municipalities, railways and other financial 
concerns. 

The central bank commenced operations on Jan. 
11, 1926. The gold and gold exchange held by it on 
May 5, 1928 was $69,465,133 providing a ratio of 
gold cover to notes outstanding and deposits of- 
111.6%. ‘The peso has been stable at par of exchange 
(equals 12.17 cents) for over two years. | : 

The total funded debt Dec. 31, 1927, including all ” 
guaranteed obligations, amounted to $335,484,769 of 
which $226,068,104 was a direct debt of the govern- 
ment. <A $45,912,000 6% 33-year reine oe 
was floated at 9314 in New York Jan. 28, 1928 for 
the redemption to issues of 8% dollar bonds and other 

urposes. A $16,000,000 6% 33-year loan was 
oated at 94 in New York Sept. 28, 1928 for public 
works. ‘The City of Santiago sold pare tt 


CHILE, REPUBLIC OF 

AREA, 289,796 square miles, 

POPULATION, census of Aug. 1, 1921, 3,774,485; 
(estimated, official,,.May 1, 1928, 4,100,000). 

Sart teen Santiago, pop. 1926, 611,000; chief 
port, aiparaiso, pop. 225,242; other cities, 
Concepcion, apor- 66,074; Antofagasta, 51,531; 
Iquique, 37,421; Talea, 36,079; Vina del Mar, 
33,441; Chillan, 30,881. 

President, Gen. Carlos Ibanez, (1927-1932) ,b orn 1882, 
elected May 22, 1927, inaugurated July 21, 1927. 

Premier, Guillermo Edwards-Matte (Interior). 
Chile, one of the most energetic and prosperous of 

the republics of Latin America, with inexhaustible 

mineral resources, lies on the west coast of South 

America, occupying the strip of land between the 

Andes and the South Pacific, from Peru to Cape 

Horn, having an extreme length of about 2,620 

miles, with a coast line of 2,900 miles. The average 

. breadth north of 40° is 100 miles. Its area is slightly 
greater than that of the eight South Atlantic States 
of the United States. 


,S8% From 
1907 to 1924 there are been 12,694 earthquakes, 


estimated at a billion tons, Much gold and silver is 
roduced. ‘here are large deposits of coal south of 


to cereals, ap peas, potatoes and vegetables. Of 
wheat, 1,967,51 


1,4 
from 134,138 acres; 120,165 tons of oats from 94,440 


numbered 1,918,433; sheep, 4,093 
bar pigs, 246,636; and _ horses, 323.5 


egans 
Education is free, supported by the state, and since 
. In July 1924, 392,355 pupils were 


The’ official “A 
PA pce he Official valuation of state Property, 1,814 
enrolled a the public primary schools. ‘unda- Fue 


Dieces, in 1924, was 506,525,136 pesos. : . 
Budgets for the last four years are: eg 


_ ders it on the south; and the China Sea and Yellow 
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= Revenues. Expenditures. 
pesos 897,580,694 959,029,043 
«pesos 955,574,00 993,059,665 
pesos 959,119,617 942,688,701 
pesos 1,123.000.000 1,068,000,000 
A program for public works to cost 1,575,000,000 
— tu be expended from 1928 to 1933 recommended 
} the President, was adopted by Congress Feb. 13, 
1928. For 1928, 246,500,000 pesos was voted to be 
Met by a loan. 
Foreign trade was: 


Yangtsekiang, 3,158 miles long, rises in the ce 

of the high plateau of Thibet, 16,000 feet in altitude, 
At Pingshennsien, 1,215 miles from its source, it 
becomes in part navigable, but with dangeroua 
rapids, to the vicinity of Ichang, 2,193 miles from 
its source. From Ichang to Hankow it is navi- 
gable by small river steamers and from Hankow 
to its mouth, 595 miles, by sea-going vessels. The 
Hanho, a tributary from the north at Hankow, is 
navigable for 600 miles. The Yellow River (Hwang- 
ho), 2,700 miles long, and also rising in Thibet, is 


Imports. Exports. navigable only in part. It is called “China’s Sor- . 
BOOM ros 4S 5 sos ......$139,175,414 $158,321,S99 | ow" because of the devastation it causes in flood 
Meee ree = oe, nes ae BO,074,275 121037.500 | time, when it overflows its banks, bursts its dikes 
PES Lai. 2 Paces +--+ 120,198,389 196,081,823 | 80d sweeps over the farm lands. In 1898, when a 
Peet SB Sk s,s 132,589,170 242,637,765 disastrous flood occurred, salt and sand were de- 
uh ne aS > 146,805,334 ¢ 228.582,000 posited over an area of 200 square miles, below 
TET eo = ee 156.155,000  199.794,000 | Lokow, to a depth of 2 to 10 feet, amounting to 
Trade with the United States was: over sixteen billion cubic feet. The Sikiang, over 
~ Imports. Exports. 1,250 miles long, waters South China, its branches 
ye 2 a oe wees. /$22,464,102- $59,714,457 | Teaching the sea in the Canton delta from Hong- 
MEPo akon. b.2 os so857'*1°37'957'952  91801.355 | Kong to the west of Macao. It is navigable for 
CE See SM we 3's 31377819  98.678.618 | Steamers for 200 miles, and for smalicr erat. for 
“1 eT rR eee aes 39,273,692 89.194.286 another 100 miles. The Paiho waters the piain 
1 Eaten Lies) 49'043.193 81,442,281 of North China, and empties into the Gulf of Cnihli 
2 ea aera 37, 888.715~ 61,857,438 | 2¢ Taku. The Amur River, 2,920 miles jong, and 
navigable for 1,500 miles, which forms the boundary 


between Manchuria and Siberia; the Yalu, navi- 
gable for 600 miles, the boundary between Manchuria 
and Korea, and the Liao in Manchuria, are also highly 
important. A network of canals helps to care for 
the inland navigation. 

China’s coast line is 2,150 miles long, or with 
indentations about 5,000. China has 56 so-called 
treaty ports, 8 voluntarily opened ports, and 25 
ports of call. The climate compares favorably with 
that of countries in similar latitudes. : 


POPULATION. 


The population of China is not a matter of exact 
census tabulation. The Board of Reyenue Census 
of 1885 returned a population of 377,636,000 ex- 
clusive of Manchuria. That of the Board of Interior 
(Minchenpu) in i910. a year before the fall of the 
Manchus, was 331,188,000, inclusive of Manchuria; 
put this was of families, the multiple for individuals 


CHINA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 4,277,170 square miles; divided, China 

ear 1,532,420; Sinkiang (Hastern Turkestan,) 

340; ‘Manenuria, 363,610; Mongolia, 1,367,- 
600; Thibet, 463,200. 

POPULATION, estimated 1920, for China Proper, 
375,000,000; Sinkiang, 2,000,000; Manchuria. 20,- 
000,000: Mongolia, 1,800,000; Thibet, 2,000,000; 
total for all China, 400,800,000. 

Foreigners resident in China, according to the 
customs authorities in 1926, numbered 346,683, 
of which 9,401 were Americans, 14,670 British, 
74,089 Russians, and 235,339 Japanese. There 
are 21 Treaty Powers in China. 

CAPITAL, Nanking, pop. (estd.) 390,000; old 

capital, Peking, renamed 1928 Peiping by the 

Nationalists, pop. police census 1927, 1,297,719; 

other cities, estimated: Shanghai, 1,539,006; Han- 


-kow, 1,500,000; Hangchow, 1,000,000; Cantor peing 5.5. In 1918 the survey of\the China Con- 
$0,000; ‘Tientsin, $39,000; Chungking, 622,003 apie eer eng tes esther cee 
ane = "Opi and the Chinese Pos ice survey 0: 24 returne 
sha, 535,000; Soochow, 500,000: "Chingtoo, | 27° io o-3 "both exclusive of Mongolia, Sinkiang 


400,000; Foochow, 315,000; Tsinan, 300,000; 

Ningpo, 285,000; Tsingtau, 270,000. 
President and Chairman of the State Council, Gen. 

Chiang Kai-shek, inaugurated Oct. 16, 1928. 
Ministers, appointed Oct. 15, 1928: 

Foreign Affairs, C. T. Wang. 

Finance, T. V. Soong. 

War and Vice President of the Counctl, Marshal 
Feng Yu-Hsiang. 

Agriculture, Yi Pei-chi. 

industry, H. H. King. 

Education, Dr. Chiang Meng-ling. 

Railways, Sun Fo. 

Interior, Chao Tai-wen. 

Communications, Wang Po-chun. 

Health, Chou Ming-Yu (M.D. Univ. of Va.). 

China, the home of a highly civilized nation when 
Europeans were still in the bronze age, and with 
@ history reaching back to 2205 B. C., occupies a 
territory in the eastern part of Asia about one- 
third larger than continental United States. To the 
north and northeast lies Siberia; to the west Russian 
Turkestan: to the southwest and south the well- 
nigh impassable barrier of the Himalayas forms the 
Thibetan-Indian frontier. French Indo-China bor- 


and Thibet. The compilers regard these figures as 
probably too high. Former American Minister to 
China W. W. Rockhill held in his time that the 
population of China had been greatly overestimated, 
and quoted the figure for 1885 for the 18 provinces 
as 306,551,000. It would seem that. the population 
of China Proper, including the 3 Mancburian prov- 
inces, is about 400,000.000. Manchuria has increased 
greatly in population since the buil-ing of the rail- 
road and the development of the economic possi- 
bilities of the soy bean, from 15,000,000 in 1914 to~ 
22,000,000 in 1924. 

‘rhe Province of Kiangsu, in which Shanghal is 
situated, having about 33,700,000 people in 38,600 
square miles and 874 to the square mile, is the most 
densely populated political unit in the world. 

Mr. Ta Chen in a monograph ‘‘Chinese Migra- 
tions, ete.,’’ published July, 1923, by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, holds that the 
popniation is too great for the arable land of the 
country, his figures showing 59,223,984 farmers 
enumerated as cultivators of 269,553,076 acres of 
land, an average of 4.5 acres to a farm, the average 
size of the family being 5.5 in China Proper, and 
8.3 in Manchuria; 75 per cent. of the native population 
living on farms. Uncultivated land is estimated at 
about 160,500,000. Chinese emigration, he holds, 
arises from pressure of population and gives these 
figures of the Chinese resident abroad in 1922: \ 
Chinese. Country. Chines. 

97,300|Java....3...0++ 1,825,700 

35,000) Korea su... vee 1,300 


Sea on the east separate it from the Philippines, 
Formosa, (now. Japanese), the Japanese Empire 
and: Korea. The country is of rolling topography, 


rising to oye elevations in the north in the Kin- 134,600| Mexico... s...6 3,000 
han and Tarbagatal Mountains in Mongolia; the 12,000|Peru....s..-004 45,000 
(Fimalayan ‘and Kwenlun Mountains in the south- 90,000|Philippines .., . « 65,212 
west, in’ Thibet, and the Hinghan Mountains of Man- 1,023,500 Soe she's Seley DOOR 

; 1B, (eee e 


y ts length from north to south is 1,860 
mniles, and its breadth from east to west is about 


1,76) 
2,258,650 
1,500 miles. 23,50 

14500 tal 


,507|South Africa. , . 5, 
pat ontinental U.S. ~ 61,639 


: Total... .s.1 -8)179,582 
RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 

Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism are the 
religions of China, although there are also between 
5. ,000 and_ 10,000,000 Moslems in the country, 
about 1,994,000 Catholics and 618,600 Protestant 
Christians. » 

In 1905 there began the new movement toward 
education of the masses, and since then progress 
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+» has been marked. While the number of schools, | 
3 135,000, and pupils, 4,500,000, is small relative to the 
‘ total population, the number is growing rapidly. | 
- There. are pore ‘universities and many « technical 
‘institutions of learning. B 
. Epes ¥. C. Yen, a graduate of Yale in 1918 anda 
welfare worker in the Chinese Battalion in the World 
War, has selected-1,300 Chinese characters that oceur 
most frequentiy in the vernacular and from them 
made four cheap text books. From these with a 
corps of teachers four or five million laborers and 
_ farmers have already (1928) learned to read and 
» write and received the degree of ‘‘literate citizen. 
China is 60% illiterate and the aim of the Nationalist 
Government is to make —— at least 100,000,000 Nationa tee =v 
nd 20. 
; oe > skeet 46 ana ambitious road build.ng p: 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. In 1926, 158,996 vesse: 


feng estimated at 341.163.500 acres. Cotton is pro- le of 
‘= - duced. chi the Yangtse-Kiang Valley, the 1927 10, 1 
a toy A yield having been estimated by the China Cotton ie th 
; Association as 2,000,000 bales of 500 pounds each. lared 


‘ ; d 
from 248,757,333 pounds in 1895 to 111,908,950 
in 1926, competition. of. Ceylon and Indian teas 
and the cessation of Russian purchases in late 


convene in Peking 
day of the month 
to succeed Li Y 


- 624,755. In 1923 China exported to the United led 
_ States 12,261,561 pounds of silk valued at $83,395,- Civil war broke out anew in Se 
432, Wheat, barley, corn, millet, peas and beans] the south. As before, Dr. Sun 

are chiefly cultivated in the north, and sugar, in- 


Cotton manufacturing, in the modern sense, 
began in 1895 when the treaty of Shimonosiki gave 
foreigners the right to import machinery and engage 
in manufacturing at the treaty ports. China 
then had six native owned mills, with 183,000 


Ohinese owned; 51 with 1,326,678 spindles and 
10,524 looms Japanese owned: and 5 With 247,533 
is eed and 2,310 looms British owned. Shanghai 


of 
bales of raw cotton from America, Besides the 
thousands of looms in private dwellings, there were | foreign minist 
ee filatures, 4 woolen mills, 125 modern flour | left 


works. 

China's 350,000,000 hens, it is estimated, lay 
26,250,000,000 eggs annually, of which 1,182,000,000 
are exported in the shell; 36,812,000’ pounds of 
frozen eggs also are exported and 57,642,000 pounds 
of egg yolk and albumin; export value, $25,000,000. 

Practically all of the 18 provinces of China Proper April 10 there w 72 foreign naval vessels 
and 3 in Manchuria contain immense stores of | Chinese waters and about 44,000 foreign soldiers. 
coal, China being one of the world’s chief coal Chinese soil. 3 
countries, . The known fields. cover 133,500 acres, 
"4! _ annual production running now at about 16,000,000 

tons, of which 10,000,000 is from modern mines. 
tron ores are abundant near the anthracite coal 
vw fields of Shansi, where, it is asserted, is the oldest 

fron industry in the world; and in Chihli, Shantung 
; and Manchuria. There is estimated to be in China 
§ 677,000,000 tons of the ore, annual production 

being about 1,500,000, of which nearly two-thirds 
be are smelted in China. 
A Of tungsten ore 5,872 long tons were exported 
in 1925. Exports of antimony in 1926 amounted 
hy to 15,739 long tons, and in 1927, 9,175 tons, of which 
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bi) Petroleum also is abundant, but the industry 
f has not been developed. American oil interests 
z have done much exploration there, and driven 
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_ ©hang Tsao-lin, ruler of Manchuria, who had the 
| strongest army, on June i8 declared himself “General- 
_ ssimo of the Forces for the Suppression of Com- 
- munism’’ and set up 4 military government in Pek- 

img. Gen. Feng Yu-hsiang regarded as under the 
influence of Moscow, joined the southerners in July 
' and so did Gen. Yan Hsi-shau of Chansi. The 
_ Southerners repuised a raid by Marshal Chang's 
-troops on Sept. 5, and fought a successful battle 
mear Peking only to be in turn badly defeated in 
_ October by Marshal Chang who remained in pos- 
 gession of Pexing. 
-. A shift in the fortunes of war came when the Na- 
tionalist army started north in the spring of 1928 
nh under command,of Gen. Chiang Kai-shek. 
march was May 3 and 4 by a serious 
. dash with the Japanese troops at Tsinan-fu where 
_ 6,000 were stationed with 4,000 more at Tsing-tao 
j ing Japanese Nationals and property. There 
_ ‘was severe fighting with loss of life. The situation 
_ Was finally gotten in hand and the Southern troops 
went on to Peking. After negotiations Marshal 
_ @hang evacuated the city—June 3-9—and removed 
' his troops by rail to Manchuria. He was assassin- 
_ ated (June 4) on the way with his chief general by 
a bomb dropped on his car from a railroad bridge 
_ mear Mukden. His son, Gen. Chang Hsueh-liang 


" was chosen to succeed to the rule of Manchuria. 
| He has shown a disposition to work in harmony 
With the Nationalists who left in undisputed . pos- 
_ gession there. 
¢ The Nationalists took possession of Peking with 
am orderly army and without looting. They pro- 
_ e@laimed its abandonment as capital and renamed 
~ the city Peiping (Northern Peace). By the capture 
: of Tientsin a few days later their control of North 
_ China was complete. 
) The Central Executive Committee of the Kuo- 
_ mingtang, numbering 35 cf the leaders military and 
 eivil, held its fifth plenary session in Nanking Aug. 
+345, 1928. Holding that the military phase of the 
evolution had been accomplished by the capture of 
, the committee turned to the work of re- 
organizing the government which had gone through 
Many vicissitudes and changes in personnel. The 
committee adopted a budget system; plans for re- 
ing the army, disbanding unneeded troops, 
out a soldier labor policy and unifying the 
tary system with compulsory service; plans for 
adopting and enforcing scientific taxation, unifying 
national railroads, and encouraging roadbuilding; 
the oe ne of a new constitution. The 
Committee abolished the division of political coun- 
I concentrated authority in a central government 
divided the government into five departments; 
administrative, judicial, legislative, examination and 
gupervisory. A new Central Political Council of 15 
to direct all was set up which includes Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek, its president, Sun Fi, son of Dr. Sun Yat- 
Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, Gen. Yen Hsu-shan, 
i udicial department, 
- F Chang Hsueh-liang the ruler of Manchuria, Li 
_ G@hung-seu, governor of Hankow, and Li Chai-san, 
e. eommander of Canton. 
4 Gen. Chiang Kai-shek was chosen President of 
The new Constitution 
5 when a 


the Chinese National Government and was inau- 
E Measure governing and defining the functions of 
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ted on Oct. 10, 1928, the 17th anniversary of 
fhe outbreak of the revolution and celebrated as 


were promulgated establishing the 
B00, ank of the Chinese Republic, aa fri 
; 5 é PD) 

‘and authorized to issue convertible pills, mint 
and direct the flotation of foreign 
3 Its head office will be at Shanghai, with the 
_ present’ Minister of Finance designated as director 
i general of the bank. Announcement was also made 
 @fa proposed 30,000,000 Yuan dollar (approximately 
7 800,000) 8% currency loan at 98, redeemable in 
fs, and secured on the German Boxer 


000), 
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. _ article. . 

_ Regulations 
National B: 

is eoins, 
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between 
_ China provided for consular jurisdiction over British 
subjects. principle of extraterritoriality 


_ was further laid 
the waver: Mixed aos 

were estal msequence. Germany and - 
oes lek are rritorial rights in 1917 


_ Yia-Huneary lost their extrate 
owes ost thet Gnile and Persia reno 
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consular jurisdiction and in 1924 the Russian 
Soviet government also agreed to relinquish the 
rights of extraterritoriality. Commercial treaties 
concluded between China and Great Britain, the 
United States and Japan contain a clause declaring 
willingness to give every assistance to. the reform 
of China’s judicial system and to relinquish extra 
territorial rights when satisfied that the state of the 
Chinese laws and their administration and othe 

considerations warrant it. ! 

AN agreement for the settlement of the Nanking 
incident of March, 1927, was arrived at March 30, 
1928, between the United States Government repre~ 
sented by Minister J. V. A. MacMurray, and the 
Nanking Nationalist Government represented by 
Huang Fu, then Foreign Minister. An apology was 
given, and full compensation for personal injuries 
and material damage promised, this to be determined 
by a mixed commission. Similar settlements were 
later agreed to by China and Great Britain (Aug. 9) 
and China and France (Oct. 16). 

A treaty was signed by the United States and China 
on July 25, 1928, granting China “complete national 
tariff autonomy.” 

The International Customs Conference appointed 
in connection with the two nine-power treaties 
negotiated at the Washington Arms Conference of 
1921-22 (see The World Almanac for 1923) met in 
Peking Oct. 26, 1925, and began a survey of the 
subject, but the conference was a com) ete failure 
rete to the chaotic condition of public affairs in 

ima. 3} 

The Nationalist Government has denounced the 
commercial treaties existing between China and 
France, Italy and Spain, and seeks to-conclude new 
treaties. A similar denunciation of the commercial 
treaty with Japan was reported on Juiy 20, the date 
on which the last extension of that treaty expired. 
This denunciation Japan refused to accept declaring 
it illegal under the terms of that treaty, though 
willing to negotiate a new treaty. 

(For the record of events of the Revolution, see 
the World Almanac for 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 and 
1928, articles on China.) 


FINANCIAL. 


There is “unparalleled currency confusion,” says 
an authority. The customs unit is the Haikwan tael 

=134 oz. of silver) which varies in gold par value 
rom 67.08 cents in Shanghai to 74.86 in Taku; 
average rate of exchange. in 1927 was 69.18 cents, in 
1926 76.24 cents, and in 1925 83.74 cents. 

The rate of exchange for the Shanghai tael on 
Oct. 1, 1927, was $0.6121 and the Cheefoo and Tien- 
tsin taels $0.6563. The Mexican dollar (= 30.4395 
on Oct. 1, 1927), is used in all treaty ports. 

The revised import tariff was made effective Jan. 
17, 1923. It was drawn up in accordance with the 

ment of the powers at the Washington Con- 
ference of 1921-22 and is designed to assure t 
Chinese Government an effective 5 per cent. revenue 
on the value of goods imported. 

China's foreign trade is but one-fiftieth of that 
of the United States per capita. The United States 
furnished in 1924, 18.4 per cent. of her imports and 
took 13.1 per cent. of her exports; the percentage 
in 1923 was 16.3 and 16.8. 

Receipts of the Chinese Maritime Customs in 
1927 were 68,687,000 Haikwan taels ($47,500,000) 
in 1926 were 78,100,000 taels ($60,700,000) and 
in 1925 69,870,000 taels ($60,900,000). Receipts 
of the Salt Gabelle were $64,287,000 Mex. in 1926, a 
drop of $9,347,000 Mex. from 1925 and the lowest 
since 1915. 

Both these sources of revenue are under foreign 
administration, the customs originally for pro- 
tection of the revenues during the Taiping rebellion 
and later as security for foreign loans and the Boxer 
indemnity, the Salt Gabelle for security and ser 
vice of the Reorganization Loan of 1913. 

Interest and amortization of foreign loans are: & 
first charge on the Maritime Customs and Salt” 
revenues, and the surplus is turned over by tlhe for- 
eign administrator (the chief of each service is Eng- 
lish and subordinate officials are of various nation- 
alities, including Chinese) to the Chinese Govern-~ 
ment for service of domestic loans and minis- 
trative expenses. In, the disturbed conditions of 
recent years the surplus Maritime Customs and Salt 
revenues have been the principal item of China’s’ 
official income. 

Most of the revenue is retained by the local authori- 
ties and little gets to the Central Government. 
The Peking Government was bankrupt and made 
no effort in its later years to meet its ees) 
unsecured foreign obligations or such of its inte 
debts as were not secured in the surplus of customs 
revenues. 

The Boxer indemnity payments resulting from 
the uprising in 1900 amounted to 450,000,000 
Haikwan taels. Payments on these ‘were suspended 
upon China's entrance into the World War in 1917, 


tase 


Internal iong-term loans 275,226,738 | terminus of the Kalgan-Peking railroad, with 
Internal short-term loans - 69,101,978) the capital of Mongolia, a distance of 650— 2 
Treasury DOtes, €tC...... 2. e eee eee ee 18,640,000 | scrogs the plains, was established in 1921. The. 


28,500,000 acres. Wheat, beans, millet, rice and 
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nd-resumed on Dec. 1, 1922. By act of Congress] Mongolia, although nominal y of Chin: 
ae he 11, 1924, the balance due to the United | what shaken loose from Chinese adhe: 
States, amounting to $6,137,553, was remitted and | the jate war, the status of Outer Mo 
was turned over by President Coolidge on July 20, now that its autonomy is recognized by 
1925, to the China Foundation for the Promotion it is recognized by Russia as under Chi 

of Education and Culture, a board composed of ainty. It is bounded on the north by Siberis 
nine Chinese~and five Americans. The United the south by Sinkiang, on the southwest by Tu 
States had previously returned (act of May 25, estan, on the east by China Proper and Manchu! 
1908) $10,785,281 to be used for educational pur- Tver Mongolia. carlyoan, 1928: deel nits, 
poses, and later, a further sum of $1,175,836. giance to Nationalist China. ared Pratk 
China’s national debt as compiled by the Govern- There is little agriculture, the great plains bet 
ment Bureau of Economic Information in 1922 was/ the Tarbagatai and Kinghan Mountains beil 
gs follows, amounts being stated in Mexican dollars: desert, with camels, horses and sheep as principa 
Mex. Dollars | interests. The religion of the people is Buddhi 
. 268,979,252 | Pamaism. : : aes 
pretkos i Motor transportation from Kalgan on the Gre 
482,841,7 Wall of China, northwest of Peking, and at_ 


' General foreign loans . 
Foreign railway loans, 
- Foreign indemnities. . 


takes three to four days. “ 
Mongolia has its own legal beat adopte 
in 1915, equal to the gold par of the Russian 
50 cents. oh ae 
SINKIANG (Chinese Turkestan). 
AREA, 550,340 square miles. = 
POPULATION, estimated, 2,000,000. 
CAPITAL, Ili. : 
Sinkiang, known as the New Dominion, 
prises Chinese Turkestan, Kulja and Kas 


ieee ime te ets rat els als Eo aidlnla wis ‘<> Wat 1,449,592,343 
“The last items do not contain all the short-term 
loans and treasury notes issues, as the amounts of 
some of these cannot be ascertained. The floating 
foreign debt .on Jan. 1, 1923, was $486,741,512 Mex. 
_ China, ic is estimated, is in default of interest or 
principal on foreign loans totaling some $200,- 
paaey gold. No estimate is possible of the internal 
le 


dos 


Imports and exports for seven years valued in gold 
dollars are; 


. Year... Imports. Exports. {and includes all Chinese dependencies betw 
Pere eR iotiais ceksin) o-sse,ei6.c/e)s $709,433,000 $477,582,000 | Mongolia on the north and Thibet on the so} he 
Rod orients Wie dy 'e5.0 b0.e7 © 799,236,000 561,393,000 | There are Turki, Mohammedan and Chinese people 
RE try. wie Wine 5a fo, 0j0' win (e's 780,821,000 640,494,000 resident there. Along the Kashgar and Yarkand 

PL OAA eS tisieie stsieisve vise vise 838,082,000 635,256,000 | Rivers there is much irrigation, and cereals, | 

OGURA (REIS 5 TS SSE SS 793,742,100 650,117,950 | and vegetables are grown, with wool, cotton 
Tre Gine saan eae 854,407,960 656,864,000 | sik production. nae 
FOE IN cab wre es eres 698,923,080 . 633,847,000 It is from Sinkiang that much of the jade co 
_ Trade with the United States was: . te 
Cal. Year. - Imports. Exports, THIBET. 2 
1922.2 $100,357,041 $134,609,105 | AREA, 463,200 square miles. : 

eos 108,994,775 187,602,172 | POPULATION, estimated, 2,000,000, - 
ewe 94442189 _ 1687939" CAPITAL, Lhasa; pop. 15,000 to 20,000. 


2, ,009 % 
110,205,014 143,203,840 W 
83,510,912 151,679,897 


MANCHURIA. 
AREA, 363,610 square miles. 
POPULATION, 1927, estimate of the»Southern 
- Manchurian railway, 27,490,000. 
_ CAPITALS. Mukden, pop., 1928, 400,000, Sheng- 
_ king Province, Kirin of Kirin Tsitsihar, of Amur. 
‘Manchuria is the extreme northeast territory of 
China, with Siberia on the northwest, north and east, 
Korea on the southeast, and Mongolia on the west. 
The Amur River flows along the northern border, 
the Ussuri on the east, and the Yalu forms the boun- 
dary with Korea. oi 
Its fopography is extremely varied. Much_of 
the eastern portion is intensively agricultural. The 
soya bean, cultivated on about 20,000,000 acres, is 
& source of enormous wealth. The Chamber of 
Commerce at Dairen estimates that 81,719,000 
acres are cultivated for all crops. ‘The forests cover 


Thibet, in Western China, isa country little knot 
situated between the Himalaya and Kwenlun Mou 
tains, and hitherto practically shut to stran 
The trade is with India mostly, ng carric 
through lofty passes, some of which are 14 
18,000 feet high, which are impassable in win 
China's hold on Thibet was 


carried on, and livestock husbandry. com 

The highest grade musk is obtained from the mus 
deer, now becoming very scarce, in Tsarung mou 
tains in Southeastern Thibet. oe pe 

Exports to India, mostly raw wool, in 1924- 
valued at £330,900; and imports from India 
cotton piece goods, were valued at £418,900. 


products of the soya bean are the chief crops. There 
' are 50 flouring mills. There are rich deposits of 
coal, tron, lead, gold, silver and asbestos. 
The output of anthracite coal in 1927 was 6,000,000 
tons, and of iron ore 200,000. The export of soy 
beans in all forms in 1927 amounted to 4,159,000 tons. 
..,The Trans-Siberian railroad runs through Man- 
cchuria to Vladivostok. From Harbin the railroad 
runs to Mukden and then branches to Peking on the 
est, Port Arthur and Dairen on the south, and 
_ through Korea to Mokpo, and Fusan on the south- | 
east. Railway mileage in 1926 was: South Man- 
echuria, 686; Chinese Eastern, 1,078; Chinese Govern- 
ment and Provincial railways, about 1,800. Railroad 
development has been followed by an enormous 
influx of Chinese immigrants, mostly farmers with 
families, driven out by famine and by hardships and 
suffering incident to civil war. In 1927, ~1,500,000 
be eke ese . ; 

Direct foreign imports in 1925 were valued at 
$126,092,045, and in 1924, at $108,457,220; direct 
foreign exports in 1925 were valued at $179,144,567, 
and $178,748,275. Imports and. exports in 1927 
totalled approximately $456,780,000. 

Japanese capital invested in Manchuria is esti- 
mated to amount to $750,000,000. 


: MONGOLIA, 

_ AREA, 1,367,600 square miles. 
POPULATION, estimated, 1,800,000. 
CAPITAL, Urga, 


AREA, estimated, 476,916 square miles. _ 

POPULATION, 1928, estimated, 7,800,000 _ 
CAPITAL, Bogota, population, census, O 

1923, 166,148; chief cities, Medellin, op. 7 
2: 


t3 


Barranquilla, 64,543; Cartagena, 5 
45,825; Cucuta, 29,490; Bucaramanga, — 
President, Dr, Miguel Abadia Mendez, (186 
Servative (1926-30). Inaugurated Aug. 9 
Premter, Jorge Velez, (Interior). — a Te at 
The Republic of Colombia, situated‘in the e 
northwest of South America, extends up the I: 
of Panama to the Republic of Panama—bo) 


great ranges of the Andes, restern, 
Central and Baseore Cordilleras, Hie th 
country from north to south. The eas 
the most, denodly “booted neste 
ensely popula of 
The Magdalena heen in the ae eau 


ie a4 \ : 


p> 
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The peso remained stable at or about par (397.3 
cents) throughout 1926, 1927 and 1928. The 
financial condition was excellent. 

The Bank of the Republic on June 30, 1928, had 
$50,977,312, with a cover of gold in its vaults of 
$23,410,000, and gold held in banks abroad, $39,- 
008,234, or total reserve of 103.92 per cent. 

A $35,000,000 6% 38-year bond issue was floated 
at 95 in New York on April 1, 1928, the proceeds 
to be devoted to railway and highway construction. 
With the completion ef this financing, Colombia’s 
national debt, both internal and external, is approxi- 
mately, $80,440,000, less than $11 per capita. 

Recent ordinary budgets are: 

pit Revenues. Hxpendttures. 
1923.0... eeeeeeeseee $32,425,591 $21,440,345 

. 32,576,680 23,179,928 
45,005,038 29,874,067 
54,163,088 46,372,006 
60,639,694 48,923,664 


jes and flows north into the Caribbean Sea, 
18 miles from Barranquilla. It Is navigable for 
steamers for 930 miles, as_far as Jiradot. 
Steamers ascend to La Dorado, 590 miles. Rail- 
roads serve to transport freight and passengers 
und the rapids and from Jiradot to Bogota. 
total mileage of railroads was 1,470 in 1928, 
with 400 under construction and the bulk of the 
trans: tion in the interior is on mule back. 

The bar at the mouth of the Magdalena River 
fs being cut to enable ocean steamers to reach 
Barranquilla. Low water greatly impedes mavi- 
gation in the upper reaches. 

The population is mainly whites and half-castes, 
obly 158,428 Indians being returned. Bogota, the 
‘capital, situated 8,600 feet above the sea, has 
@ university, founded in 1572, a large library, a 
Museum and observatory. The Roman Catholic 
$s the prevailing religion, but all are tolerated. 
“The standing army consists of about 6,000 men, 
with a reserve of 362,700. Military service is com- 
There is no navy. ; 


-pulsory. vy : 
The country is divided into 14 departments, 40869972 shi 395,547 
05 


“2 intendencias and 7 comisarias, with Governors 5,343 48,31 
‘appointed by the President. | The Federal Con- 50,950,225 83,429,19 
consists of a Seuate of 34 members, elected f- 538.0. 827110879 
for a term of 4 years, and a House of Representa- p 109,729,749 109,043,863 
“Bves of 92, elected directly by the people every | 1927.......-..--..-. 121'817,550 — 124,324,0 
| ay 817,550 ,324, 
___ There were in 1925, 6,514 primary schools with re = Ra be Poel ns SS ETa Exports 
"413,508 pupils. The appropriation for education POS Us Sater as $20,136,708 $36,064,459 
year was 4,782,950 pesos. A German peda- PIG ease urea eves 22 2O ree 45,705,602 
% emission arrived in Bogota Sept. 26. 1924, | 1994 23'°671.838 57,728,893 
pywnich will introduce the latest methods of teaching. | 1925.11. .11....-.. ""'" "1 47'376'562 63,376,024 
» The forests are extensive, much mahogany, BeGAT CTILO Se ac tens ce V ae eo ass 49'282'028 90,241,676 
PATS ile aie cs cleo ese e 4 as 48,716,000 87,803,351 


g@nd dyewood being exported. Colombia contains 
the great emerald mines of the world, the chief 
/ mines being owned by the state. The country is 
yich in minerals—gold, silver, platinum, copper, 
fron, lead and coal are mined. The Government- 
_ owned salt mines at Zipaquira are a great source 
. of revenue. Coffee, cotton, bananas, cocoa, vege- 
tables, ivory, tobacco, and wheat are the chief 
 gericuitural products. | Cattle raising is extensive. 
_ Bome woolen and cotton stuff is manufactured for 
_ home consumption, aiso iron. 
= The coffee crop in 1926 from 331,301,000 _ trees, 
ri 2,760,848 bags of 138 pounds each. Export 
26 was 147,255 metnc tons, valued at $83,0380,- 
600, and in 1927, export was 151,730 metric tons 
_ ywalued at $79,808,000. os of bananas in 1926 
was 238,820 metric tons (11 000,000 bunches) 
‘valued at $5,211,000, and in 1927 196,624 metric 
tons (8,454,000 punches) valued at $5,587,000. 
_ Sugar production in 1924 was 125,000 sacks. 
"The production of crude petroleum in 1924 was 
_ 444.744 barrels; in 1925 1,006,708 barrels; in 1926, 
; $445,527 barrels; and in 1927, 15,760,797 barrels. 
oil wells are at Barranca on the Magdalena 
” River, 360 miles from Cartagena. A pipe line with 
capacity of 30,000 barreis of crude oil was 
May 1, 1926. Its capacity has 


" gince been increased to 50,000 barrels a day. _ 
_. Export Ww. $,739 in 1924; $1,610,095 
~ p 1925; and $1,521,929 in 1926. Export of pe 

$3,600,000 in 1923; So 24; and 


was B x 
: $4,681,489 in 1926, about one-half the world’s 
supply. The yearly emerald output, a government 


COSTA RICA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 23,000 square miles. 

POPULATION, census, May 1927, 471,524. 

CAPITAL, San Jose, p., census 1927, 50,580. 
Other cities, Limon, 1 624 Cartago, 14,883. 

President, Sr. Don Cleto Gonzales Viquez, 1928-32. 
inaugurated May 8, 1928. 

Premter, Sr. Don Tomas Soley Guell (Finance). 
Costa Rica, the southern state of Central Ameriea, 

has Nicaragua for its neighbor on the north and 

Panama on the south. The lowlands by the Carib- 

bean have a tropical climate. Bananas are eult+ 


vated, 8,561,000 bunches valued at $6,421,000. be’ 
in 19 and 7,852,490 bunches. vasued 


Coffee is the chief crop; the 1924-25 harvest was 33.- 
§53,063 pounds and 40,238,144 pounds in 1925-26. 
Exports in 1926-27 were 40,232,000 pounds vamued 


at $10,611,178. 

The forests i 

done. Agriculture and stock say are the chi 
ort 


industries. Gold and silver mining 
{industry on the Pacific ssope. 1a 


anan: 
tonnage 1,304,313, entered the ports. 
jlroads’ the line from Port Limon to Sab 
Jose, 103 miles, bas unusual scenic charm. The 


Pacific railway is being electrified. 
assed Aug. 4, 1928, a law which nation- 


Congress D: 
alizes all electric power available to form a govern- 


ment electric service. 

ted Dec. 7, 1871, has been 
e legislative er is Vv 
in a Chamber of Deputies, 43 in number, with four- 


year terms, one-half elected directly every two years 
The President, elected for 


four years, appoints a Ministry of six. The Romap 


monopoly. is about $250,000 


‘The country, originally “conquered by Spain 
on its freedom 


fm the revolt of the Spanish-American colonies 
in 
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in the 
the republic hag been tranquil. Under the treaty 
with the United States adjusting the loss of Panama 
; by the United States Senate April 20, 
and by the Colombian Congress Dee, 24, 
Colombia has received in compensation 
,000,000 from the United States, which. was 
 shiefiy applied to railroad construction. It is 
‘estimated that $220,000,000 American capital is 

invested in the country. : 
5 commission of North American 
visited Colombia on invitation of 
and Congress put into effect in } 
ested. The gold standard 


Primary education is compulsory 
primary schools on M 


far 


literacy in 1927 was 23.67%. 
The ‘National Police have taken over the’ duties 


eh ee 

>" ed ret 
a 
er 
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eceipts. Expenditures. 
$23,259,050 20,433,661 | 
25,781,231 23,767,550 
. 27,417,348 92 ,611;489 
30,584,122 23,319,188 
28,000,000 27,938,444 
1927 was: External, 
8,154,100 colones; 


8 
5 
le} 
8 
F 


not new laws on 
oa antes and @ new model for a 


patio © fro banks had on June 30, 1926, a 
gold oe ele 468,972 p and note circulation 
was 75,814,118 pesos. A and bank was also seb uD. 
_ Political and commercial stability followed. 


The gold reserv the tnt 


26, 1 
in circulation 21,887,204 colones. 


are extensive, but little lumberin Af 


e of 
928, was $1 494,643 (5,978,572 colones); notes 


=", 


I 


» Js .estimated officially that 8,628,434 acres are coy- 
“ered with dense forest, -mostly 
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Imports and exports, in dollars, were: 

y if ports. Exports. _ 

$12,003,017 $16,565,232 
13,820,944 16,416,095 

18,962,000 


16,310,781 18,058,332 
Trade with the United States was: 

mports. Exports. 
Se ases es Ae os $4,040,766 $5,495,430 
Rae eee 4,835,16 4,630,574 

Oh Wit Pee, aE ee 5,975,384 4,688,51 
(RL, ORs Re aCe 6,800,819 4,791,531 
a At oc, cine eee 6,312,416 7,052,187 
(a ee 7,296,616 6,035,398 


CUBA, 
AREA, 41,634 square miles; including the Isle of 


REPUBLIC OF 


Pines (1,180 square miles) and surrounding keys, 
about 44,164 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of Dec. 31, 1925, 3,413,216 
exclusive of the Isle of Pines (4,817). White, 
~ 2,315,928; colored, 829,201; unclassified _ (m- 
cludes Amerivans, Europeans, Chinesé and all 
foreigners permunently resident), 268,087. By 

Provinces: Pinar del Rio, 276,206; Habana, 

916,999; Matanzas, 332,277; Santa’ Clara, 713,- 

882; Camaguey, \243,982; Oriente, 844,582; im- 

migrants, 85,288. Census Bureau estimate, June 

30, 1928, 3,579,507. 
CAPITAL and chief port, Havana. Population, 

census of Dec. 31, 1925, 562,968: other cities, 

Santiago, 141,124; Camaguey, 82,042; Cienfuegos, 

73,281; Guantanamo, 51,947; Santa Clara, 70,- 

852; Matanzas, 66,767; Sancti Spiritus, 88,608; 

Manzanillo, 61,742; Pinar del Rio, 49,864; ‘Trini- 

dad, 45.229; Moron, 47,080. ee 
President, Dr. Gerardo Machado (Liberal), born 

1873, Inaugurated May 20, 1925, for term of four 

years. Reelected, unopposed, Nov. 1, 1928 for a 

term of six years beginning May 30, 1929. 
Premter, Dr. Rafael Martinez Ortiz (State). 

Cuba, the ‘‘Pearl of the Antilles,” largest island 
of the West Indies, lies between the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Strait of Florida and the Atlantic Ocean on the 
north and the Caribbean Sea on the south. Key 
West, Fia., is about 100 miles a little to the east of 
north of Havana, The Windward Passage, 50 miles 
wide, separates it from Haiti to the east, and Jamaica 
(British) lies 85 miles to the south. Yucatan is 130 
miles to the west. From San Antonio, the western 
extremity, £0 Cape Maysi, the eastern, the length is 
730 miles, and the breadth averages 50 miles, with a 
‘maximum of 160 miles. Its area nearly equals that 

_of Pennsylvania. The coast line, including the 
larger keys, fs about 2,500 miles in length. It has 
numerous safe and commodious harbors, notably 
that of Havana, one of the finest and safest in the 
world. Other first-class harbors are Bahia Honda, 
Matanzas, Cardenas, Nuevitas and Nipe on the 
north shore, and Santiago and Cienfuegos on the 
eet also Guantanamo, now a United States naval 
station, 

Mountains rise in Pinar del Rio Province in the 
west, and in Camaguey and Oriente in the east, 
where they reach a general elevation of about 3,000 
feet, with Monte Turquino (8,320 feet) as the high- 
est point. Santa Clara is rough and broken, but 
Matanzas. and Havana are flat and rolling, The 
uplands and mountains are covered with magnificent 
forests, the scenery is wild and very beautiful, and 
many points are inaccessible. Broad intervals of 
low upland are frequent. Near the coast runs a 
Continuous belt of plantations. Grazing,. tobacco 
and general farm lands cover the lower slopes of the 

There are 13,000,000 acres of uncleared 

. forest land. 

The soil ts alluvial, and under the tropical heat 

.and humidity the vegetation is. of rare richness. It 


rimeval, The 
royal palm is the most characteristic tree, 


rising to 


* 75, feet, sometimes 100 feet, in helght, dominating 


every landscape. All tropical fruits and vegetables 
flourish. At Havana the mean temperature is 76° 
and the mean rainfall 40.6 inches. Hardly a decade 
Dasses without a destructive hurricane, |The pop- 


ulation is about 60 per cent. native white, 30 per } 


cent. colored, and 10 per cent: foreign white. j 

In the winter of 1927-28, 62,547 tourists visited 
ee oe and, it is estimated, spent $60,000,000 

Sugar has been the dominant crop for 150 years 
and its price is the barometer of prosperity tor the 
island. Cuba exported raw sugar to the value of 
$724,150,000 in 1920; $276,062,549 in 1922, and 
$368,497,830 in 1925. The United States ‘takes 
about 90 per cent. of the crop. The 1925-26 crop was 


Foreign Countries—Costa Rica; Cuba. Bee | 
5,120,420 long tons; and that-of 1926-27, 4,508,920 7 
to. % 


ms. 
President Machado, on May 4, 1926, signed a — 
sugar control law which provides a tax of $5 a bag 


¥ 


upon sugar produced in excess of 90% of the erop of 
1925, which was intended to limit produétion to 
5,330,072 tons. _ To further control and restrict 
| eae het 2 the Sugar Defense Act passed Oct. 4, 


927 authorizes a commission of five to survey the — 


situation on whose finding the President may act 
by decree, aiso the creation of the Cuban Sugar 
Export Corporation, to the stock of which every 
planter must subscribe, to market the crop. 

Pres. Machado signed, Jan. 20, 1928, a decree 
fixing the Cuban sugar crop for 1927-28 at 4,000,000 
long tons, of which 3,300,000 tons (with the 250,- 
000 tons left over from the 1927 crop) is allotted to 
the United States, 150,000 tons to local consumption 
and the balance for export to other countries. 

Rum, molasses and alcohol are important by- 
products. pie 


Spee 


i. 
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Tobacco raising and the manufacture of cigars 


and cigarets is the second industry of the- island, 
The total value of the crop is between $70,000,000 
and $80,000,000 annually; the tobacco manufac- 
tured in Cuba in 1925 was valued at ye 382, 761.- 
The total tobacco export trade was: 19 5-26, $39,- 
628,224; 1926-27, $38,341,547. F ; 

The Cuban Chamber of Commerce in January 
1928 estimated the investment of United States 
capital in Cuba as 90% of the total foreign invest- 


ment and classifies it as follows, 
Sugar industry .......0cecc80% os Skee 00,000,000 
Realty holdings’ .%'..2 tee... aoee aoa 150,000,000 
Railroads 2... 252.56. Ss cine eee 20,000,000 
Government bonds......... aces 110,000,000 
Public utilities... 2....003. aos CRareeeine 110,000, 
Industrials... 0. 0.4. BAR OG bot oh 50,000,000 
WOWBGCOT Tete see ire avo mae! : . 50, if 
Conimerces fittest ct ees e Woe poet 4 ,! 
Minaste sasha nc’. ole ghana ee = 35,000,000 
Bawka: (nes. &. lag ee eae een cee 5 25,000,000 
Miscellaneous..... Se orn shvla'ald os ge elem 15,000,000 
Totals. 25 2c Vivek eae cue eee eee $1,505,000,000 


Total of British investments in Cuba is officially 
estimated at £14,000,000. A teats 

From the Isle of Pines 220,000 cases of grape- 
fruit valued at $554,800 were shipped to the United 
States in 1926, and 40,000 to England. * 

Stock raising is an important industry, the cattle: 
Dec, 31, 1926, numbering 4,703,917. Mahogany 
and other valuable cabinet woods are produced and 
much cedar for the ‘ 
From the iron mines 50,000 tons of ore are exported 
monthly to the United States with reserves estimated 
ae SE 08.800 tons. Copper is a valuable product, 
also asphalt. 

Cuba had in 1927, 3,025 miles of railroads, exclud- 
ing the private Hines connecting the sugar plantations 
with the trunk lines. a 

The island has over 1,800 miles 
roads, and in October, 1926, was begun the building 
of an elaborate central highway system 705 miles 
long and 20.66 feet wide, the Jenga of the island 
and without grade crossings to completed by. 
1932 at a cost of $75,680,000, but including aqueducts 
and sewage systems for numerous towns, of $385,-. 
000.000. A $50,000,000 5% construction loan was' 
negotiated with 
York on June 22, 1928. On June 30,1927, 43,056 
motor vehicles were registered. 


Tn 1926, 7,408 vessels of 24,421,972 tonnage entered 
the ports in the foreign trade. : 2 

Cuba, discovered by Columbus in “1492 and first 
settled by the Spanish in 1511, attained indepen- 
dence of Spain by the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 1, 1898, 
which ended the Spanish-American War. A Con- 
stitution, modeled after that of the United States, 
was adopted Feb. 21, 1901. It provides-for a Pres- 
ident and Vice President, elected for four years by 
direct vote; a Senate of 24 members (four from each 


of the six provinces) and a Hou: f 
Of Tie cepa se of Representatives 


it 
or disability devolving 


@ hew election ‘vithin : 


enators is increased to 

o nine years; that the 

increased to 128 
term incre 
very 3 years 


Provinces and 
of home rule. 
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manufacture- of cigar boxes.! 
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The Congress of the United States authorized Revenues. Expend. 
the President to hand over the Government to the $72,000,000 $64,422,665 
Cuban people on the condition that the ed . 55,638,800 54,852,102 


86,733,100 86,143,182 

80,988,000 80,929,540 

_ Imports and exports were: 

Year. Imports. . Exports. 

TOST eat aneeuts ectereoe $356,435,099 $278,130,740 
379,091 


of the island; that certain lands necessary for coaling 
or naval stations be leased to the United States, and 
“that the Cuban Government consents that the 
United States may exercise the right to intervene for 
the preservation of Cuban independence and to main- 2 ,708, 
by Serer aoe 257,384,062 324,367,706 


_-tain a Government capable of protecting life; prop- 
-erty and individuai iiberty, and for discharging the Trade with the United States wast 
obligations with respect to Cuba imposed by the Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
treaty of peace on the United States, now to be | 1922.......-.....ss0es $127,873,185 $267,836,803 
‘assumed and undertaken by the Government of | 1923.-...........--+-: °437,893 376,442,581 
Cuba.” This was made on June 12, 1901, a part of | 1924.........6....-455 199,779,279 361,720,542 
the Constitution. On Feb. 24, 1902, the election of | 1925..........0.-++0%- 198,655,032 261,672,858 
President (Thomas Estrada Palma) took place and | 1926........+.-+---+++ 160,487,680 ,600, 
the United States formally transferred control of the | 1927......++-+-+++s0+- 155,382,755 256,552,033 


é 


Pe ee ee 


- teachers. There were 
--31,949 pupils and 1668 teachers 
of Hay ounded i 


fsland to the Nationa! Government. The coaling 
gtations, Guantanamo Bay and Bahia Honda, were 
Jeased to the United States on July 2, 1903, at an 
annual rentai of $2,000. 

Notable work was accomplished by the United 
_Btates Military Government under Gens. Brooks 
-and Wood, especially the stamping out of yellow 


er. 

Political disturbances’ occasioned intervention by 
the United States in August, 1906, which continued 
until Jan. 28, 1909, when the National Government 
was resumed after the institution of electoral re- 
forms, and the jast American soldiers left the island 
April 1, 1909. A new electoral law, drawn with the 
assistance of Major Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, U. 8. 
_A., Was passed in August, 1919. The election of 
Nov. 1, 1920, was very stormy, and interpretations 
put on the new laws brought about.a deadlock. 
Gen. Crowder was sent to Cuba in January, 1921, 
again as personal representative of President Wilson, 
to straighten matters out, the result being the inau- 
guration of Dr. Alfredo Zayas on May 20, 1921. 

Under the influence of Gen. Crowder the Congress 

during the summer session of 1922, five 

reform measures—the reorganization of the N ational 
of accounting, the suspension of certain 

isions of the civil service law to permit the 

ent to shift the personnel of various Govern- 

ment departments in the interest of economy and 
efficiency, certain judiciary reforms, the clearing up 
of current Sadie tediness, and the flotation of a foreign 
loan e Yi 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 54,877 square miles; viz.; Bohemia, 20,333; 
Moravia and Silesia, 10,438; Slovakia, 19,148; 
Carpathian Russinia, 4,958. 

POPULATION, census of Feb. 15, 1921, 13,613,172; 
viz.: Czechoslovaks, 8,760,937; Germans, 3 {23,- 
bes: Magyars, 746,431; ‘Ruthenians, 461,849: 
Jews, 180,855; Poles, 75,853; others, 25,871; and 
238,808 non-citizens. Est’d 1927, 14,356,600. 

CAPITAL, Praha (Prague); pop., 676,657; other 
cities, Brno (Brunn), pop. 221,758; Pizen (Pilsen), 
88,416; Bratislava (Pressburg), 93,189; Olomeuc, 
57,206; Kosice, 52,898; 78 others from 10,000 up. 

President, Dr. Thomas G. Masaryk, born 1850; 
took office Nov. 14, 1918; re-elected May 28, 19203 
reelected May 27, 1927. 

Premier, Anton Svehla, Oct. 13, 1926. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs, Dr. Eduard Benes, 
National Socialist. 

Czechoslovakia is a Central European republie, 
about the size of the State of Illinois, bounded on 
the north by Germany and Poland and on the south 
by Roumania, Hungary and Austria. Its extreme 
length from east to west is 600 miles and its width 


It comprises the territories of the ancient Bo 
hemian kingdom (Bohemia, Moravia and a part of 


known as Slovakia and Carpathian Russinia, the 


The foreign debt on Feb. 29, 1928 was $83,379,300 
ah floated in New York; and the internal debt $10,- 
064,200. The peso (equals $1.00) is the unit of cur- 


i ait mber of farms bei 3,7 . 
fency. The country is on a gold basis holdings, the  numpe "i anes 


Bank cle: in Havana amounted to $914,637,- 
921 in 1926. wings aceounts on Dec. 31, . | 21.668.876 metric tons of wheat, oats, barley, rye 
amounted to $35,510,821 for 55,000 depositors. tatoes and sugar beets from about 3,940,678 
ectares. Beet sugar produced in 1925-26 Ww 


. <<: in 1926). The United States took 79.1% of 
‘s exports in 1927 (80.4% in 1926). 

+». Gen. Machado. (Liberal) was elected President 

over Gen. Menocal (Conservative) Nov. 1, 1924, to 


Cuba the sixth best 
States, which sold her 62.1% of her imports in 1927 
1.4% tons € pie 
iba was 9,215,243 hectolitres of beer, and in 1924-25, 
L SENT 563,872 hectolitres of spirits. ock 
an. I A 
740,202: Dies, 2,539,201; sheep, 861,128; and goats, 
“Porests cover 32 per cent. of the 34,703,197 acres 
of Czechoslovakia or 11,521,754 acres; the yield 
in 1926, 15,800,000 cubic metres (558,000,000 cubic 
feet). ‘They are so handled as to permit the use 
of only the annual increment, and produce at pres- 
ent more wood than the country can consume, 
Immense quantities of foodstuffs are exported, 
the net food surplus being larger tham for any other 
dl in Europe. Agriculture has been restored 
to almost norm aa ¢ 
Sequestration of the land to be: partitioned off 
began in earnest in 1923, when 465,000 acres, ene 
tirely agricultural, were partitioned; ‘in 1924 350 
estates were broken uD ‘and more than 500,000 
acres distributed. In 1927 there were about 1,500,000 
farms, 40% under 5 acres in size, 30% trom 6 to 12 
acres, and 25% from 12 to 50 acres. 
Mineral wealth 1g great—coal, iron, graphite; 
copper, lead, gold, silver and garnets being abund~ 
ant. 
Coal duction was, anthracite. 1927, 14,621,977 
metric Rous; 1926, 14,507,596; 1925, 12,763,000; 
1924, 14,359,000; 1923, ‘12,347,251; bituminous 
ite), 20,027,796 metric tons; 1926 19,064,983; 
5, 18,878,000; 1924, 20,507,000; 1923, 16,265,530. 
Aye. were in 1924 360 mines producing, employing 
118,288 workers. 


Zayas, the vote being: Liberal, 167,330 
Conservative, 118,387: and Populars (thrown 
Machado), 23,768, He was reelected, unopposed, 
Nov. 1, 1928, for a six-year term. 


favor of Cuba all claim of the title by the United 
States to the Isle of Pines which might arise from 
the Spanish-American treaty of 1898, confirmed by 
f coaling and naval stations and protects 
Tights. of American residents. American in- 
ments in the Isle of Pines amount to $21,000,000 
and 700 native Americans live there. The 
army numbers 12,500 men, with a reserve of 206,000. 
_ ‘The Education Act of 1899 established a system 
of primary and secondary schools, with compulsory 
attendance, under which education has progressed 
greatly.’ A wide system of kindergartens and night 
schools has been added. In 1927 there were 6,952 
sch ith i Is, ad 7,350 


a 
: 


: ana 1721 
gtudents. The Roman Catholic religion is di 
_ Recent budgets are: _ 


agriculturally. It is becoming a land of peasant. 


ivi 
$27, numbered: Cattle, 4,691,320; horses, ; 


. 


Silesia), and the upper parts of former Hungary | 


nee 


A 


. Czechoslovakia, 


602 


— 5 
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i In 1924, 1,173 
The production of iron ore was: In 1924, 1, 27 
935 mereic tons (1923, 675,185) of pig iron, 1927, 
1,260,363 tons; and of petroleum, 1927, 140,000 
arrels; 1926, 150,000 barrels. 

Czechoslovakia joined the European Steel cartel 
in Jan. 1927. Im July 1928 she was permitted un- 
limited domestic production but her export quota 
was fixed at 432,836 metric tons which equals her 
@xact export of 1927. 

Unemployment reached its peak in January, 
1923, with a total of 441,075. The situation steadily 
improved. the number on Dec. 31, 1925, being 
47,862; and on June 30, 1926, 68,044. It grew worse 
in the winter reaching 130,000 Nov. 1, 
to 80,000 May 1, 1927. From 1918 to Jan. 1, 1925, 


the state has paid out 1,171 million crowns in benefits 
‘to unemployed workers; payments in 1924 being 


140 million crowns, State insurance against sickness 
and old age went into operation July 1, 1926.. It 
applies to over 250,000 workers. Emigration was 
89,429 in 1922; 32,341 in 1923, and exceeded 55,000 
in 1924, 


Factories number 11,452; textile, 2,017; glass 
and imitation precious stones, 2,079; foodstuffs, 
1,875; furniture and wood, 1,301; machinery, 829; 
metal, 855; paper, 355; chemicals, 639. 

The railroad mileage was in. 1925, 8,497; 5,670 


‘state owned. The railroads showed a surplus in 


1925 of 191,000,000 crowns (about $5,730,000) 
of receipts over expenses. The peace treaty gave 
which has no outlet to the sea, 
200 miles distant, the right to_ certain wharves in 
Hamburg and Stettin. The Dunaj (Danube) _ is 
the principal waterway, its chief port being Bratis- 
lava (Pressburg). On the Labe (Elbe), which 
flows ~ from Czechoslovakla through Germany 
9 ow ports are Usti (Aussig) and Decin (Tet- 
schen). . 

The Czechoslovaks is a term for two branches of 
the same Siav nation. The beginning of the inde- 
pendent kingdom of Bohemia in Central Europe 
Teaches to the fifth century. In 1526 the Hapsburgs 
were elected to the throne of Bohemia, which thus 
became united through ‘a common dynasty to 
“Austria and Hungary. Religious persecution in the 
seventeenth century led to unsuccessful rebellions 
and to the loss of independence. The persecution 

{ the Czechs by the Hapsburgs left great bitter- 
ess. In its present form Czechoslovakia is a crea- 
tion of the war coming into existence Oct. 28, 1918, 
on the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
of which it was the northwest portion bordering on 
Germany and Poland. -The Constitution of the 
republic was adopted by the National Assembiy on 
Feb. 29, 1920, providing for a National Assembly 
with legislative authority over the whole country, 
Carpathian Russinia to have autonomy. The 
Assembly, elected by universal suffrage, and with 
roportional representation, is composed of a 
Jhamber of Deputies, six-year tenure, 300 members; 
and a Senate, eight-year tenure, 150 members; 
both in joint session to elect the President of the 
republic for a seven-year term; the President to 
be the head of the army, authorized to declare 
war with the consent of the Assembly, and ap- 
point Ministers and officials. Freedom of speech 
and religion are guaranteed. 


The election of Nov, 15, 1925, returned repre- 
Sentatives of thirteen parties, the Government 
coalition, numbering 80 in the Senate and 159 


in the Chamber, The composition cf the Chamber 


was; Social-Democrats, 29; Agrarian, 45; Catholics, 
64; National Socialists, 28, others, 82; German 
Social Democrats, 17; other German, 54; Com- 


munists, 41; and Senate, Social-Democrats, 14: 
Agrarian, 23; Catholics, 28; National Socialists, 14: 
others, 15; German Social Democrats, 9; other 
Germans, 27; Communists, 20. Nine women were 
elected to the Chamber and three to the Senate. 
|, Lwo Germans were included in the new ministry 
\of Premier Svehla, Oct. 14, 1926, the first time 
that large minority had been so recognized, 

The religious distribution of tne population by 
the census of 1921 was: Roman Catholics, 10,384,- 
833; Protestants, 990,319; without confession, '724.- 
607; Czechoslovak Church, 525,333; Jews, 354.343: 
Greek Catholics, 535,450; Russian Orthodox, 73,097: 
others, 25,291. 

In 1920 the 
oe Ae 
Pope and found a national church, called “Czecho- 
sloyak church,”’ with a membership of over 500,000. 


sppdmted only with consent of the Government; 
t 


jane 
0 the Czech state and free exercise of Pelioioce 


excepting in Slovakia and Carpathian Russinia.— 
There are 13,904 elementary schools’ with 1,642,142 
pupils, and 1,666 advanced schools with 313,739 
pupils. High schools were, in 1923-24, 382 with 
109,479 students. There are -four polytechnics 
with university rank, colleges of mining engineering, 
veterinary science, agriculture and fine arts. The 
Czech University of Prague is celebrated. Founded 
in 1348, students number 8,814; the German Univer- 
sity at Prague having 3,539 and two other uni- - - 
versities 1,789. 3 : 

Universal military service for men between 20 
and 50 was enacted in 1920, service to be for 14 
months. When mobilization is decreed, all from 
17 to 60 are liable for service. Peacetime army 
strength is according to the new law, 150,000 men 
in the period from Oct. 1 to March 31, and only 
90,000 men from April 1 to Sept. 30. Reserves 
number 1,524,000. The budget of the Ministry of 
National Defense for 1922, was fixed at 3,119,000,000 
crowns; for 1923, 2,775,000,000; for 1924, 2,299,- 
973,630; for 1925, 1,815,435,710, and for 1926, 
1,935,402,500, and for 1927, 1,370,006,000. 

With Jugo-Slavia and Roumania, Czechoslovakia 
formed the ‘‘iitile Entente,"’ designed for ~pro- 
tection against Magyar aggression, as a aefense 
against Bolshevism should the Soviet armies pass 
the Russian frontier, and to promote trade on the 
Danube. In February, 1924, France and Czecho- 
slovakia signed a treaty to ‘“‘safeguard their common 
interests in case they are threat@ned.’’ Czecho- 
slovakia is a member of the League of Nations. 

The public debt taken over from the former 
Austro-Hungarian bank under the treaty of peace 
amounted to 10,099 million Czechoslovakian crowns. 
This is being amortized by capital levies, which have 
so far brought in 4,048 million crowns. The totai 
debt on Jan. 1, 1927 was 39,754,000,000 crowns of 
which 4,809,000,000 was the currency debt. 

Czechoslovakia on Feb. 15, 1928 called the balance 
due, $21,700,000, of 1t8 744% loan which was floated 
on the New York Market in October 1925 at 96. 
Funds to meet the payment made in April were 
derived from revenues and the flotation of an internal 
15 year 5% loan of 450 mikion crowns. R 

The new Czechoslovak National Bank began 
business on April 1, 1926, with a note circulation 
of 7,147,000,000 crowns and a metallic cover of 
1,137,000,000 crowns, or 27 per cent. The note 
circulation on July 31, 1928, was 7,344,000,000 
crowns, and reserves 2,997,000,000. The crown 
(=20.3 cents at par of exchange) is the unit of cur 
rency. It has been stable at 2.96 cents since 1922, _ 

An agreement to fund Czechoslovakia’s debt to 
the United States at $115,000,000 to be paid in 
instalments of about $3,000,000 annually repre- 
senting interest of 3 per cent. for ten years and 
344 per cent. thereafter, was reached in Washing- 
ton_ on Oct. 9, 1925. 

The cnief exports are sugar, lumber, wool, glass, 
and metal goods; the chief imports are foodstuffs, 
iron, rubber and dyes. 

eas budgets in thousands of Czech crowns 
are: 


ear, Revenues. | Expend. 
1921-22... eeseeeceees 18,884,210 19,671,970 
1922-2 vevvecsvevevess 28,812,391 19377-8688 
1923-24 teeeeeeceese+ 16,391,294 | 16,993,977— 
25-26... or tbetets Cie nS 5 1 O2 y 5 ’ 
UP ee ee ee me 9,724,000 9,704,000 
Youre and exports in bee a Crech cto a: 
mports. © ° Exports, 
1921 ++. 22,432,293 29,311,386 
2. 18,086,349 
12,573,315 
17,035,375 
18;798,953 
- 17,858,000 
,127,174 — 
Trade with the United States was: ~~ 
Cal. Year. Imports. _ _ Exports. 
BODE 5 iors. s ways says dards stess $1,147,977 $16,606,242 
1923... Wg ets Se sites a + + 1,080,0 16,672,617 
TOZ4e ack hic see c + 1,950,685 22,423,210 
EG An taste ote ie oe +». . 2,854,353 22,837,897 
JORG ew vetoes eho regs DOT OG 1 3 
MOST os Festa cs niet reg Y 441,708 | 31,739,454 


DANZIC, FREE CITY OF 

Pye 754 square miles. 

PULATION, census Aug. 24, ee f 

93 per cent. German, 6 pare cent. Poles’ bits 
pene et. Dr. Heinrich Sahm. 

9 ommissioner, Dr. Joost A, van : 
Feces by ue League of Nations, a seme 

plomatic and consular representatives of Foland 

have charge of the interests of the Free 

Danzig in the United States. Ne F a 


"Fhe number of ships 


Foreign Countries—Danzig; Denmark. 


The Free City of Danzig, the history of which 
goes back nine centuries. covers a territory of 729 
square miles on the Baltic Sea, with the Polish 
eorridor to the west, Poland to the south, and East 
Prussia, of which it was formerly a part, to the 
sak cies River Vistula, coming from the extensive 

lish terland, runs through the district to the 
Baltic. The bay is sheltered by 8 peninsula, and 
the port is of great importance because of its con- 
nection through waterways and railroads with the 
neighboring states. To the west the land is hilly 
and well wooded; to the east, flat and very fertile. 
The municipal part of Danzig, with its incorporated 
guburbs, had ‘on July 1, 1925, a population of 226,~ 
000. The shipyards are important. There are 16,312 
farms, with 47,375 farmers and agricultural workers. 
.. The Free City of Danzig was established under 
the Treaty of Versailles (Article 102) to create a 
port for Poland, on Nov. 15, 1920. It is a sovereign 
and independent city and state, and in peace and 
in war is under the proteetion of the League of 
Nations, which guarantees her constitution that was 
proclaimed in its final form on July 12, 1922. This 
provides for a Volkstag of 120 members elected by 
oie pa pe representation for four years. The vote 

direct and secret, suffrage being exercised by all 
Men and women over twenty. The Senate consists 
of twenty-two members elected from the Volkstag; 
the President and seven of these are Chief Senators, 
form the Ministry, and are elected for a four-year 
term. The Vice President and remaining Senators 
are elected for the life of the Volkstag. The Senate 
takes part in the passage of laws, but is at the same 
time the supreme authority and government of the 
Free City. It directs the policy of the state; is 
responsible to the Volkstag, and if a member should 
lose its confidence by an expressed resolution of 
the House, he must i his office. Each- ad- 
ministrative department is under a Senator. 
- In the election Nov. 13, 1927 the Socialists re- 
turned 42 deputies (vote 61,585), Centrists 15, (vote 
26,090), Liberals 9 (vote 14,531). These combine to 
il In the opposition are: 
German Nationalists, 25 (vote 35,820); German 
Communists, 8 ( een oe aide parties, 1D. 

‘omm: ‘vote 11,695), an nor parties, 19. 

The Polis! 
the Free 


* City. 
states 
the Tr 


two states 
eustoms and economic union under the Polish law; 


of the over to a 
“special board of Harbor Adroinistration, consisting 
of an equal number of Danzig and Polish members, 


try 
Maintains a High Commissioner in Danzig, who, on 


appeal, decides all disputes which may arise between 
Danzig and the Polish Republie owing to their neigh- 
or economic connections. Both 


the Council. of the League of Nations in Geneva. 
Education is free and compulsory from 6 

@ Free City had 322 schools in 1927 with 
pils and 1,469 teachers. 


defi 

i guiden 
ce iad 18 cents); bud: for 1925 balanced at 
14,900,000 for 1926 at 117,857,180 guiden 


and f ey mete 209,220 gulden 

a % 4 
‘A loan for’$4, 00 was floated in 1927 for port 
improvement. as wn from 2,453,000 


ie hi gro 
metric tons of cargo in 1912 to 7,897,613 in 1927. 


vesse 854 net tonnage. 

paces ee orts are NOW timber, grain and sugar. 
of in 187, ) in 19) as 

in 1926. Sugar exports gmounted to. 185 metric 


n 1926. mber 0 
eee oem, and In 1926 to 1,391,000 tons. 


DENMARK, KINCDOM OF 


AREA, 16,570 square miles; Includin: 
z, sone 640), 17.110 equare miles. sate Y 
ION, census of Nov. 5, 1925, 3,434,555. 
Denmark gained 164,500 of population by the 
people of Schleswig voting in 1920 in the plebiscite 
to return from German rule to adherence to 
7 eae Faroe Islands, population, 1925, 21,352. 

TAL, Copenhagen, 1925, pop. without subur 

587,150; with suburbs, 731.496. os 
King, Christian X., born Sept. 26, 1870; succeeded 
his father, Frederick VIJI., May 14. 1912; married, 
1898, Princess Alexandrine of Mecklen- 
burg: Heir, Crown Prince Christian Frederick, 


Premier, Th. Madsen-Mygdal (Agriculture), Liberal 
Democratic, Dec. 14, 1926. i 
Denmark occupies the peninsula of Jutland, thrust- * 

ing out to the north from Germany, which is its ; 

only land neighbor, between the North Sea and the t 

Baltie Sea, with the adjacent islands: TheSkagerrak ' 

separates it from Norway, and Cattegat from Sweden. - 

It is a little smaller than the States of Massachusetta | 

and New Hampshire together. The country con- | 

sists of low, undulating plains. ! 
The Faroe Islands in the North Atlantic, about ; 
300 miles northwest of the Shetlands, belong to ! 


Denmark. 
Denmark hag attained enormous agricultural — 
productivity, annually (census of 1925) taking ' ~ 


2,873,000 tons of wheat, rye barley, oats and mixed 
from °3,132,350 acres, and 1,310,900 tons of - 
potatoes from 186,090 acres. 80 per cent. of the 
whole land is productive; 4.8 per cent. forest covered, 
and 35 per cent. arable, with large supplies of peat. ; 
Domestic animals July 15, 1926, numbered 548,448 ~ 
2,839,531 cattle, 235,000 sheep, 3,034,000 © 
swine, and 17,700,000 hens. Denmark sends agri- ; 
cultural products all over the world, notably from ' 


Normally there are about $2,000 industrial and 


shop plants, about 15,000 using power, em Nghe 3 ae 


In 1925 f 
sugar production was 175,000 reg in 1924). | 


There are 3,148 miles of railroads, of which 1,505 | 
fit mm 1923-24, 
In 1926 Denmark had 1,580 steam and motor vessels | 


68,208 tons. 
in foreign trade, 33,073 vessels of 10,431,000 net © 


tonnage. 

The chief exports are dairy products, eggs, Dr'o- 
visions and fodder, animals and animal products, | 
fuels, metal and wood manufactures and textiles. 

Danish activity of all kinds has been largely 
dependent on the purchasing power of the German 
people, whose normal purchases of 60 per cent. 
of their foodstuffs afforded Denmark a valuable 
market. Industry is normally stable in Denmark, at- © 
tributed by many in part to the Perm: t Court © 
of Arbitration and the Public Mediation titution. + 
The first is representative of employers and em= — 
ployees and interprets agreements and legal points | 


involved therein, The second anticip industrial ' 
troubles, and when stoppage of work ch as will | 
affect the whole community is threatened takes |, 


steps to intervene and seeks to prevent it. The | 
Court of Arbitration is national and no appeal lies | 
against its findings to any superior ceurt, being im ~ 
themselves-final and valid in law. 

Unemployment, which had reached 48,000 June 1) 
1926. rose to 92,0C0 in January and February, 1927, ; 
pee aroppes to 64,000 July i, 1927 and to 39,000 — 

uly 1, 1928, 

The Labor ministry which came mto power April, 
23, 1924 resigned after being defeated in the general | 
election of Dec. 2, 1926. ‘The composition of the | 
Folketing is: Social-Demoerats 53, and’ Radical- 
Liberals 16, Liberals 46, Conservatives 30, Indepen= 
ae 3. rk ig -& constitutional monarchy, the 

enmar is ‘ 5 
The King and the 
Id legislative. power, 
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and the 
ne Bi Ade of ‘ 
ve the franchise. 
The Evangelical Lutheran is the established 
religion. By the census of 1921 there were 3,221,843 
Protestants 22,137 Catholics and 5,947 Jews. ‘The 
population fg almost entirely Scandinavian. 


Edueation is compulsory between seven and 
fourteen years of age. Intelligence is widely dif-" 
fused. there were 4,493 /; 


By the census of 1926 


603 , 


boats took fis 


~ 


“4891, 


604 


is 

\ er schools, instruction mostly. gratuitous, with 
Peer pupils, and 70,000 students in the higher 
‘institutions. The University. of Copenhagen, founded 
| 1479, has 4,400 men and women students. 

Old age pensions are granted under the law of 
amended 1922, in effect April 1, 1923, to 
‘any person over 65 fulfilling certain conditions. It 
must be sufficient’ for. maintenance and for medic: 
attendance.. .It is paid by the commune of domicile 
And seven-twelfths is refunded by the State, in 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1925, 106,000 
“persons. were relieved. The total expenditure was 
74,000,000 kroner. é 
.. The army is in the form of a national militia, 
every able-bodied male Dane being liable for service, 
excepting only. those living in the Faroe Islands. 
‘Even clergymen must serve. In 1927, 8,625 recruits 
‘were -calied up for training. The permanent es- 
*tablishment is about 11,000, with 55,000 available 
on mobilization. The navy,-for coast defense only, 
-is mostly monitors. < 
: The Socialist. Cabinet in October, 1924, placed 
-before the Rigsdag_ bills to abolish conscription, the 
army and navy and War Office and .Admiraity. A 
corps of 7,006 trained frontier guards or constabulary 
-enlisted for twelve years and a force of six armed 
“yessels, three. motor boats and twelve seaplanes, for 
-policing Danish waters, was to be set up. he annual 
cost was estimated at 11,000,000 kroner, as against 
“60,000,000 now spent. The Lower House passed 
«the Disarmament bill by a close vote on March 

12, 1926. The Senate defeated it by a vote of 39 to 
“24 in June 1927, : 

Denmark floated. a loan of $55,000,000 43% 
_ 34-year bonds at 95 on the New York market. April 
_ 6, 1928. The total debt with this financing amounted 
to $358,628,200. A large part was contracted for 
-the construction of revenue producing properties, 
railroads, telegraphs, telephones, harbors, ete. The 

overnment owns 48% of the railroad mileage. 

tate assets were valued on March 31, 1927, at 
$415.400,000. The wealth of Denmark was officially 
estimated in 1927 at about $5,360,000,000. 

The City of Copenhagen fioated a loan of $12,- 
“000,000 434 % 25-year bonds at 9414 on the New York 
Market Apr. 25, 1928. 

. The kroner (=26.8 cents at par of exchange), 
.averaged 21.13 cents in 1925 and 26.23 in 1926: 
_Gold- redemption was restored Jan. 1, 1927, the 
£3,000,000. stabilization credit was renewed but not 
.the~ $40,000,000. American credit. 50%. gold 
. cover was reestablished for the note issue which in 
December 1926 was 386,000,000 kroner, and on 
‘June 30, 1927, 368,000,000, with a gold reserve of 
- 193,000 ,000 kroners. On June 15, 1928, circulation 
was 349,000,000 crowns with a gold cover of 538%. 
& Recent budgets in kroner are: 
ear, 


ev. Exp. 
“VED teat tie eee tees .. .389,709,000 402,285,000 
1924-25... 411,223,000 358/000/000 
1925-262 212. + .455,500,000 455,000;000 
MPORBDH HG ie Ss Si «Sev ie 367,234,000 358,494,000 
BODINE MAS eh okiea svi. 341;600:000 340/200;000 
TOIS-OG rsa LAH. cc ove 332,042/000 316,430;000 
Imports and exports in kroner and in dollars are: 

- Year. Imports. xports. 
1923: ...9 toe ae 2,030,975,000 —_1,693,974,000 
($371,668,000) —($309,997,000) 
1h GSES ENOL 
WDQBs se eeeceeeeeees 2,082,000,000 959,278,000 
NIGABAeeNie « Beret. 1,621,000,000 —_1,514,580/000 
($425,188,300)  ($397,275,000) 
Se gece i SRO 1,659,000,000 —1,549,000,000 


($444,612,000) ($415, 132,000) 


Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year, Imports. Exports. 
UES Seg cas aN $35,639,373 $4,163,781 
DORAN TATA a ity ses 5 38,768,318 ,629,770 
ea ANSE soe ka eh ss vie. 6p, sosmod 43,413,028 6,118,264 
BOSD NON fara say ss eS 55,746,756 4,327,503 
DRA ee Gide ie 5. dei wares aus 50,577,039 | 5,508,506 
Sma ROW Gare ae« < cisi << 58,673,511 4,139,378 
: GREENLAND—COLONY. 
AREA, 827,300 square miles; area of the Colony 
along the coast, 46,740 square miles. Interior a 


lofty plateau of 9,000 to 10,000 feet altitude, 
covered with a glacier, 


POPULATION, census of 1923, 14,804, of which 
': 248 were Europeans, the rest Eskimos. 


CAPITAL, Godthasb, pop. 376, largest settlement, 
. Sydproven; pop., 901. 

Greenland, a huge island between the North 
Atlantic and the Polar Sea, separated from the 
North American continent by Davis Strait, Baffin 
Bay, etc. It extends from 60°-86° N. lat, 
Greenland trade is a state monopoly for Denmark. 
Imports from Denmark in 1925 were valued at 
7,192,000 Kroner and exports at 3,271,000; chiefly 


& é 
S 
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fish, furs, whale oil and«graphite. The deposits of 
cryolite are the largest in the world. : ~ Se 

Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year. Im 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
(SANTO DOMINGO,) 
AREA, 19,325 square miles. 


2 . > 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 897,405; estimated 
1927, 1,022,485. Sete: 


CAPITAL, Santo Domingo (founded 1496), pop. 
alleros, . 


census 1920, 45,007; Santiago de los Cab: 

17,152; Puerto Plata, 7,709. i 
President, Sr. Don Horacio Vasquez, 1924-30, inaug- 

urated July 12. 1924. = . 


The Dominican Republic occupies the eastern 
portion, about two-thirds, of the Island of Santo — 


Domingo, the second largest of the Greater Antilles, 
situated between Cuba on the west and Porto Rico 
on the east. 
Republic of Haiti, which occupies the -western part 
of the island, is 193 miles long. -It has a coastline 
of 1,017 miles. The land is very fertile. about 
15,500 square miles being cultivable; agriculture 
and stock raising are the principal industries. Sugar, 

cacao, and tobacco are.the chief products and 
exports. The amount of sugar produced in 1 


926 
was 357,108 short tons, and in 1927 309,273 tons. — 


The country has gold, copper, iron, salt, coal and 
petroleum, but the mining industry is undeveloped. 
Tobacco exports in 1927 were 44,750,000 pounds; 
coffee, 9,496,000 pounds, and cacao, 58,450,000 
pounds. * 
There are 153 miles of railroads, besides 255 of 
private lines on large estates. In 1926, 1,959 vesse! 
of 2,357,444 tonnage, entered the ports. 
The population is a race of mixed European; 
African and Indian blood. Spanish is ken. The 
religion of the state is Roman Catholic, but religious 
toleration prevails. Education is free and compul+ 
sory, and great advance in methods of instruction 
has been made by the Military Government. The 
Dominican Republic is not a member of the League 
of Nations. ; 
Continual internal disturbances from the ‘war 
of the restoration” (1863-65) to 1904, left the Do- 
minican Hepubli¢ under a crushing debt -of $32,- 


Her annual revenues were about $1,- - 


850,000 and her annual expenditures 4 ,000. 
Rumors were rife that European nations would 
intervene to collect debts due their citizens. To 
forestall armed and indefinite intervention Sec- 
retary of State John Hay, in February, 1905, negoti- 
ated a protocol with the republic, which provided 
that the United States should adjust her debts 
and administer her custom house receipts. Be- 
cause a clause in the convention was interpreted 
as establishing a protectorate, the United States 
Senate refused to ratify tne treaty. President 
Roosevelt, however, made an executive arrange- 
ment with the President of the bankrupt republic 
essentially on these lines, and on April 1, 
but that modus vivendi into force, and plac 
an agent of the United States in charge of her fise: 
administration. Marked improvement followed; 
ae dS es eee Seago oe. E 
reaty was signed on Feb. 8, 1907, which ‘pro- 
vided that the United States Government anguie 
administer the customs of the Dominican 
for the service of her debt, practically a réceiver- 
ship, _Eight years of honest administration uced 
the total debt to $21,500,000. : 
,, 1t was inevitable that the administration’ of the 
finances of the Dominican Republic by the United 
States could not proceed without friction and in- 
terference with the government of that country. 
Political troubles and serious disturbances follow 


Public 


States, which 
vention Be. eines The Do 
consent. coup d’etat by Arias, deposing Presi- 
dent Jimenez in April, 1916, hans followed * dis- 
orders. The U: ment 
insurrectionists; 
and on Nov. 29, 1916, Capt. Knapp, U. 8. a el 
that the Do- 


The boundary ‘between it’ and the - 


5 
ba 
5 


' alist majority; a convention recognizing the acts of 
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A Dominican commission, headed by 

sional President Henriques Carvaljai, in 1919 visited 
Paris and later Washington, seeking the restoration 
of individual liberty in the republic. Acting under 
orders from Washington, the Governor, Admiral 
Snowden, issued a proclamation outlining the 
plan of the United States Government for the con- 
ditional withdrawal of its military forces, the trans- 
fer of administrative responsibility to a native 
the fiscal arrangements of 1907 enlarged so as to 
include arrangements for a new loan. 

Rear Admiral Samuel S. Robison, U. 8S. N., Mili- 
tary Governor of the Dominican Republic installed 
on Oct. 21, 1922, a provisional Government, headed 
by Provisional President J. B. Vicini Burgos, for the 
purpose of promulgating legislation, to regulate the 
holding of elections and to provide for the reorganizing 
“of the provisional and municipal governments. 

‘A Congress was elected which hada strong Nation- 


Provi- 


the Military Government was ratified: and .on 
March 19, 1924, Gen. Horacio Vasquez was elected 
President for four years. On July 12 he was inaugu- 
rated; and simultaneously the evacuation of the 
military forces of the United States followed. 

A new convention superseding that of 1907 was 
signed at Washington, Dec. 27, 1924, and was 
onary ratified by both countries. It provides 

a loan up to $25,000,000 to refund and con- 
solidate existing loans and provides $1C,000,000 for 
public improvements. The customs receivership was 
extended until the amortization of the new loan. 

A revised constitution was proclaimed June 16, 
1927, which extends the term of office of President 
and Congress by two years,—from 1928 to 1930. 

The military administration has built 500 miles of 
Macadamized national highways, modernized the 
port of Santo Domingo, improved other ports, built 
schools, increased the enrolment of school children 
from 18,000 to more than 100,000. On highways 
oe from 1908 to Jan. 1927, $11,785,200 has been 
spent. 

The customs receivership (William E. Pulliam, 
General Receiver) from its commencement April, 
1905 to December 31, 1926, collected in all $85,102,- 
959. The customs revenue for 1926 were $4,714,405, 
and for 1927, $5,796,881. 

Final payment was made in 1926 on the service and 
liquidation of the $20,000,000 loan of 1908. In 
December, 1926, $5,000,000 534% 14-year bonds 
were sold in the United States at 98.07 as part of the 
amount to be spent on public improvements. On 
Jan. 26, 1928, the second series, $5,000,000 5B? 
14-year bonds were sold in New-York for 99%. 
With this the public debt amounted to $20,000,000. 

The Dominiean monetary standard is the United 
States gold dollar. Except for about $200,000 in 
Dominican coins (there is no Dominican gold or 
rd money) all currency in circulation is United 

tes curren 


cy. 
Recent budgets are: 
Year. a Revenue. Expenditure, 
BU vis dic cesiceeseocrces $12,164,142 $11,353,686 
EAE een oes oie niielepive. Ort Lyoae 7,241,983 
DUO oc cc svwine + visis s cee ee 5,804, 5,617,485 
Me nce ts occas t0eFOZROL 10,689,313 
DEB vic nose ccsascccce . 11,968,110 6,700, 
WRCM EE lp casos cameo cee re 11,700,250 11,500, 
BRZBe wcinw sce « tlsce..+. 12,565,400 12,172,829 
ports and exports were: 
Year. Tmports. Sg oy 
JO2ZL. esc cc ciceececes ++ $24,585,327 $20,614, 
F922. ccc sevccrcce 14,317,497 15,231,355 
ROZS Ic wie pcene ce 18,245,082 26,042,821 
BOZ4 . 5 ewe cee 21,580,571 30,262,896 
1925. 6 oo so 0s . 25,339,0. 26,770,611 
A eae . 238,677,5: 24,895,871 
N9275 5." Be eemiaieiess ssa bieyo-e 27,784,014 31,178,769 
d pees with the Unit a ses ists 
ear. : 
MS Siamese eajtue/c'as.e 0.0 ey $10,584,276 $4,842,498 
1923 FE 427, 8,350,2 
1924 15,642,268 5,824,717 
1925 17,763,577 7,258,277 
1926 14,377,932 5,628,672 
1927 17,772,254 8,852,910 
ECUADOR, REPUBLIC OF 


ARE ‘A, estimated, 118,627 square miles; boundaries 
are in dispute and the extreme claim is 275,000 
PORULATION 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 
OPULATION, between 1,500, an K 4 
: of which about 600,000 are of pure European blood, 
CAPITAL, Quito, pop., gts chief port, Guaya- 
: ated, | 


‘quil; population, ,000. 

esident, Dr. Isidro Ayora, assumed eontrol July, 
Pees. *“Fected President by Congress, Oct. 10, 

1928. 


"Premier, Sr. Modesto Larrea Jijon. 


yellow fever. 
feller Foundation in 1916, a scientific fight was 
made under the direction of Gen. Gorgas, and May 
27, 1920, the Director General of Public Health 
announced that the disease had been stamped out. 
Guayaquil is connected with Quito by a railroad 


has 413 miles of railroads, 
bought by the Government on May 28, 1925. 


four years, 
four years, and a House of 48 members, elected for 


two years. 
Sr. Dr. Don Gonzalo Cordova, elected President 


Ecuador, on the Pacific Coast of South America} 


extends from about 100 miles north of the Equator 
to 400 miles south of it. 
on the north and Peru on the south. The boundary 
in the east is in dispute, much territory being claimed 
by each of these three countries. Two cordillera of 
the Andes cross the country, with a dozen peaks 
above 16,000 feet in height, of which Chimborazo 
ey we feet), Cotopaxi (19,550 feet), Cayambe 


It is bounded by Colombia 


pees feet), and Antisana (19,260 feet) are the 
est. 
Mining has been but little developed, though the 


country is known to be rich in minerals.’ Most of 
the land is covered with virgin forest. 
abounds in the upper reaches of the Amazon in the 
disputed eastern territory. Panama hats are manu- 
factured; 
and rubber are the chlet 
stuffs, machinery and clothing are the ehief imports. 


Rubber 


cacao, ivory, nuts, 


exports. 


coffee, hats, hides 
Textiles, food. 


Ecuador produces about one-fifth of the world’s 
supply of cacao. Exports.in 1926 were 21,769,851 
kilos of cacao valued at 26,436,135 sueres; 6,072,390 
kilos of coffee valued at 11,518,262 sucres; 17,537,019 
kilos of ivory nuts valued at 6,107,246 sucres; and 
235,052 kilos of panama hats valued at 5,552,597 
sucres. , 

Petroleum production in 1927 was 459,000 barrels; 
1926, 214,000 barrels and in 1925, 160,000 barrels. 

Guayaquil, the seaport, was jJoug a hotbed of- 
After a survey made by the Rocke- 


(290 miles), a two-day journey. In ail, Ecuador 
control of which was 


In 1925-26 there entered the port of Guayaquil 


488 steam vessels of 1,178,010 tons. 


Ecuador’s independence dates from the Battle 
of Pichincha, May 29, 1822, and its history has 
been stormy even for a Latin-American republle. 


It is estimated that three-fourths of its population 
id Indians, one-fifth mixed and only 2 smaii fraction 
white. 
who can read and write can vote, The Constitution 
now in force was promulgated Dec. 


Education is very backward. Only adults 
28, 1906, ang — 
provides for a President, elected by popular vote for 
a Senate of 32 members, elected for 


and inaugurated Sept. 1, 1924, was ousted July 9, 
1925, by a bloodless military coup d’etat headed 
by Gen. Francisco Gomez de la Torre, who with 
two others formed a Government with Modesto 
Larrea Jijon as Premier. Dr. Isidore Ayora was 
made President of the Council of Government, 
assisted by a council under the supervision of the 
ce ae triumvirate on April 7, 1926, to hold office 
until the election of a President. 

Ecuador returned to a constitutional form of 
Government on Sept. 10, 1928, when a National 
Assembly of 54 members, elected by the people in 
Aug., began its session. The Assembly by unanimous 
vote continued President Ayora in office for an in-. 
definite period. 

Ecuador issued a decree Sept. 24, 1927, forbidding 
the entry into the country of all foreign clergymen, 
irrespective of religious faith. 

Ecuador has not joined the League of Nations. 

By invitation of the Government, Prof. Edwin W. 
Kemmerer of Princeton University, with a staff. of 
American experts went, in October, 1926, to Ecuador, 
and after four months study presented plans for 
reorganizing the finances of the country. Asa result 
the Central Bank was opened June 1, 1927, with a 
Capital of 10,000,000 sucres, to which is given the 
exclusive privilege of issuing banknotes for 50 I 
The bank on April 30, 1928, had a nete circulation 
of 37,444,378 sucres with a gold cover of 28,986,459 
gueres, legal reserve being 52.83%. 

A budget law, new taxation and revised customs 
duties were among the 25 reforms recommended and 
adopted. Four American advisers remain for three 


yenne sucre (=48.6-cents) had fallen to 20.08 ed 


1925 balanced at 35,833,080 
sucres, th pore noe id that 
r 1928 at 55,393, sucres, 
tor he internal debt on Dec. 1927 waa 
17,789,711 sucres. 
Trade in dollars ($1=5 sucres) was: 
a Imports. 


31, 


ee 

15 tats 
13 b0;000 
12,714,200 


- 13,000,735 
. 13,500,000 
9,414,600 


wa 
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Trade with the United States was: 

1. Year, Imports. Exports, 
1922..... edseke Nias eopicor oiges Fig 9-0 $4,428,814 $7,492,460 
WG2S ay ety RTA hope Lan 4,335,60 6,146,277 
DZS was tow tereyarn riierene ninleear 5,537,621 6,699,667 
NOD Gy callie alee oe ane oie aie ove ate 6,807,624 8,700,62 
POCUicw 4 Gites ee ss gi ble Bis gies 4,662,159 6,757,104 
Ey Ce ee Ree en eee 5,531,467 5,193,466 


ECYPT, KINGDOM OF 


AREA, estimated, about 347,840 square miles, exclu- 
sive of the Soudan (which see). Cultivable land 
are, 12,226 square miles; Sinai desert, 11,614; 
Libyan and Arabian deserts, 324,000. 


POPULATION, Census of February, 1927, 14,168,- 
Pearey as} 


- 8,680 feet in the southern third. Along the west 


British High Commissioner for Egypt and the Soudan, 


-with the Mediterranean Sea on the north and the 


CAPITAL, Cairo, pop. census of 1927, 1,059,824; 
other cities, Alexandria, pop, 570,313; Port Said 
ane Ismailia, 133,677; Suez, 39,166;.and Damietta, 
50,252, 

King, Fuad 1., born March 26, 1868, son of the 
late Khedive Ismail Pasha, succeeded his brother 
Hussein Kamil on his death as Sultan Oct. 9, 
1917, proclaimed King March 16, 1922, on ter- 
mination of British protectorate and recognition 
of the independence of Egypt. He married 
Princess Nazli, May 24, 4019. Heir, his son 
Prince Farik, born Feb. 11, 1920. 


Premier, Mohammed Pasha Mahmud (Interior). 
June 27, 1928. King Fuad, by royal decree on 
July 19, 1928 dissolved both the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate and suspended Parliament 
and elections for«three years, during which time 
Legislation will be by decree. 

Lord Lioyd (Sir George A. Lloyd), G. C. 8S. L, 
G. C. I. E., appointed, May 15, 1925. 


Egypt ‘occupies the northeast corner of Africa 


Red Sea on the east. Beyond that. between the 
Gulf of Suez and the Canal and the Gulf of Akabah, 
Hes the Sinai peninsula, 150 miles long, flat and 
sandy, on the north, like the Egyptian coast line 
but with granitic mountains rising to an altitude of 


coast of the Red Sea is the Eastern or Arabian 
desert, with a great backbone of rugged mountains 
Grishest altitude 7,150 feet) reaching to Abyssinia. 

nh the south is the Soudan, the parallel of the 22° 
north latitude forming the boundary. To. the. west 
is the vast Libyan desert, which begins a few miles 
west of Oairo, where stand the Pyramids of Giza, 
of which the great pyramid is 451 feet high) and 
the Sphinx. This desert stretches to Tripoli, a vast 
monotonous limestone plateau with a few depres- 
sions where wells and springs furnish water to 
irrigate small areas. These oases support a popu- 
lation of several thousands. Egypt is about the 
size of Arizona, New Mexico and Colorado, but its 


fertile territory is about the size of Massachusetts 


and Connecticut, 

The Valley of the Nile and the delta are the 
real Egypt of sixty centuries. Here are 12,226 
Square miles of cultivated area; 1,900 square miles 
fre taken up by canals, roads, date plantations, 


’ ete., and 2,850 by the surface of the Nile, its marshes 


and lakes. 'The great river runs between sandstone 
cliffs from Haifa to Esna, with a stretch of granite 
mear Aswan, where the valley narrows to half a 
mile, and limestone from there through Luxor to 
Cairo, the valley widening to over 10 miles. The 
fertile lands occupy the floor of the valley between 
the river and the cliffs, and north of Cairo they 
Spread out in a silt-created delta, forming the richest 
soil of the country. The Nile has a total length 
ot 3,470 miles from the Victoria Nyanza to the 
Mediterranean. In the 960 miles of its course 
through Egypt it recelves no tributary stream. 


\The river has a regular yearly rise and fall, attaining 


its maximum the end ‘of May. 
t Cairo is 13 feet. The great dam at Aswan (or 
Assouan), completed Dec. 10, 1902, and since then 
raised in helght 6 metres, stores up 2,423,000,000 
cubie metres of water and regulates its ‘flow, a 
task shared by smaller barrages. at Esna, Assiut, 
Zifta and at the head of the delta. Irrigating 
canals distribute the silt-laden water to the fields. 
ag’ miles south of Cairo to the west of the river 

the fertile province of Fayum, with an area of 
600 square miles, watered by the canal Bahr Yusef 
(bullt by Joseph, the son of Jacob), over 100 miles 
long, which takes its water from the river at Deirut, 

The Nile irrigates 5,400,000 acres and this number 
may be increased to 7,600,000 by engineering im- 
‘provements. King Mena (circa 4000 B. CG.) ig 
credited with being the founder of the first scientific 
system of using the water of the Nile for irrigation 
Purposes, and that plan, the basin system, is still 


The average rise 
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used for all the land south of Deirut in Upper Egypt. 


areas from 5,000 to 50,000 acres in size gnd sure 
rounded by banks; water is admitted to these basins 
during the flood period (August) to an average 
depth of 3 feet and is left on the land for about 
forty days; it is then run off and the seed sown 
broadcast on the uncovered land. <A system of 
perennial irrigation by digging deep canals wags 
introduced in 1820 by Mohammed Ali Pasha; 
this was restored and greatly improved during 
the British occupation. Two million acres of cul- 
tivable land were added, and under the basin 
system, cereals, beans and lentils are grown; under 
the new perennial system cotton, cereals, beans, 
sugar cane, vegetables and fruit are the chief crops. 
Two and three crops a year are grown. ‘The yield 
of cotton in 1920-26, acreage and value of exports 


were: alue of 
Year. Acres Pounds. Exports. ‘ 
1920-21. sess 1,760,951 603,505,400 £228,375,249 
1921-22 ,244,59 435,295,800 39,714,845 
1922-23 30. 16% 1,734,161 671,300,000 49,516,369 
1923-24 1,780,461 646,921,000 56,554,499 
1924-25...... 1,856,024 720,482,033. 51,659,806 
1925-26... ..1,853,900 788,898,087 34,370,891 
1926-27... 1,573,815 598,956,000 38,999,000 


The drop in the value of exports in 1926 was due 
to the low price of cotton of which 41,000,000 pounds 
more were exported in 1926 than in 1925 but the 
value was £E51,659,806 in 1925, and only £E34,370,= 
891 in 1926. The government bought cotton in 1926 
to stabilize the market amounting t0£E3, 193,228; and 
also loaned £E1,939,406 to small cultivators up to 
March 31, 1927. On Jan. 10, 1927, 1927 Parliament 
restricted the area under cotton for 1927, 1928, and 
1929 to one-third of each man’s holding. It is esti- 
mated that this will reduce the acreage planted to 
cotton by 350,000 acres. ee 

The agricultural population (Fellaheen) forma 
about 62 per cent. of the whole, a large proportion 
of them (1,884,534 in 1925) being small land owners 
holding up to 5 acres each; 6,774 were foreigners, 

Petroleum has been found in both the Arabian 
desert, west_of the Red Sea, and on the Mt. Sinai 
peninsula. To what extent, however, no announce- 
ment has been made. Drilling is going on. 
duction in 1927 was 1,270,000 barrels; 
000; and in 1925, 1,220,000. 
tons of manganese iron ore was oe in 1924) 
80,589 tons in 1925, 121,868 in 1926, and 152,8 hs 
tons in 1927. Output of phosphate rock was 87,869 
metric tons in 1924, 106,808 in 1925, 232,008 in 1926, 


and 279,389 in 1927. : 
are textiles and yarns, ma- 


, * 


The chief imports 
ehinery and hardware, tobacco (none is. allowed 
to be raised in Egypt), chemicals pees te 
ea oil, cereals and animal! food products an 
eather. 

Egypt on March 31, 1926, had 2,272 miles of 
railroads (exclusive of sidings) owned and operated 
by the state, and 723 miles of light agricultural rail« 
roads owned by private companies, mostly in the 
delta. Cairo was connected by> railroad with the 


Palestine system by the opening of the swing bridge - 4 


over the Suez Cunal. ‘The line from Luxor : 
Assouan Moy miles) was- opened on standard gaued 
26, permitting through trains from Ca’ 
steam. rts 
in 1927 numbered 8,393, with a tonnage of 29,669,639. 
the Suea — 


Patriarch 
of Alexandria as the Aa rate oe Marks Sars 

ere are 155,16: 
Christians of other sects, and 59,581 Jews. oS 
embraced 


+ at Tanta 
of Damietta with - 
lama at Alexandria 


Ministry of Education-has 


un ‘ 
agement 209 schools of der, its. direot man. 


By this system the land is divided into rectangular —_ 


through = 
numbered 4,980 of 


all grades, with 40,471 


pees 
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pupils. The Maktab schools care for about 200,000. 
y the census of 1917 the foreign residents num- 
bered 209,998, of whom 30,796 were Turks, 56,735 
Greeks, 40,198 Italians, 24,356 British, and 21,270 
French and Tunisians. : 
During the forty-two years of British rule the 
pulation has doubled (census of 1882, 6,831,131). 
he irrigation system has been enormously improved 
and another great dam (the Sennar, opened in 
January, 1926) has been built far.up in the Blue 
Nile to impound water. In the last eight years 
Jand has trebled in value. Motor trucks crowd 
camels from historic carayan trails 
The present King of Egypt is the ninth of the 
line founded by Mohammed Ali, who was appointed 
Governor (Vali) of Egypt by the Sultan of Turkey 
in 1805, made himself absolute master of the coun- 
try, and became hereditary Governor by _ force 
ef arms in 181i. Under the rule of Khedive Ismail 
revenues were wasted and debts were heaped up 
until bankruptey resulted. Great Britain and France 
in 1879 assumed dual control, forced Ismail (1863- 
1879) to abdicate and appointed his son Tewfik 
(1879-92) te succeed him. Reforms were insti- 
tuted. in 1882 Arabi Pasha headed a military re- 
volt, which was quelled by a British expedition. 
the French Government declining to intervene. 
The dual control was abolished by decree Jan. 
18, 1883, and Great Britain carried on alone, the 
expeditionary force remaining as an army of oc- 
eupation, Egypt being technically a semi-inde- 
Pendent tributary state of the Ottoman Empire. 
This — of British occupation lasted until the 
World War broke out. The Khedive, Abbas II, 
Was absent and declared himself for key. He 


the 
the title of Sultan. He di 
Fuad succeeded him. In the unrest following the 
War disturbances were Many and serious, the Nation- 
alists demanding complete independence. Great 
Britain promised an increased measure of self govern- 
ment and sent Lord Milner there in 1919 to investi- 
gate. Premier Lloyd George in the House of Com- 
mons on Feb. 28, 1922, announced that arrangements 

been made whereby the British Kage ocean 


_ had 
Was abolished. The British Government 


it reserv 
to its discretion four subjects: Safety_of the British 
Empire communications; defense of Egypt against 
foreign aggression, direct or indirect; protection of 
foreign interests in Egypt and of minorities; and 
tee for British interests in the Soudan. The 
this policy by a vote of 203 to 70. 
On March- 27, Marquis Curzon, the British Foreign 
, sent dispatches to all British Ambassadors 
faying that the termination of the Protectorate 
involved no change in Egypt's status toward other 
powers and the British Government would regard 
diy any attempted interference in the affairs 


t Pasha formed a cabinet on Mar. 1 and Fuad 
was proclaimed King on March 16. The United 
the new government on April 27 


_ States recognized 
but declined to accept the abolition of the capitula- 


August, 1925, raised the voting age to 25 and pro- 
vided for restricting the 
£2 tax of property annually, or an al 
£524, or members of a learned profession. 
The assassination in the streets of Cairo of Sir 
Lee k, Governor General of the Soudan, and 
Sirdar of the Egyptian Army on Nov. 19, 1924, 
| ol ideda @ grave crisis. Parliamentary troubles 
‘ollowed, marked by the growing power of the Wafd 
extreme 


natio’ whose leader was 


bills 
they held would weaken seriously the administrative 
authorities responsible for the maintenance of order 


the Government postponed the bills. A scandal arose 
regarding = Of the Coalition Cabinet and 


\ 


decree. The Government throughout maintained 
He wee control of the Egyptian Army and the 
police. 

The debt, which has been handled by Caisse 
de la Dette, a body representing the creditors of 
the Treasury, was as follows in April, 1927. 


Guaranteed loa, 8% . 6... eee rere eeees £4,665,100 
Privileged debt, 3 ee oO at ctseee gp. 30,633,980 
Unified debt, 4% .......05 site eFeyeNe ase Pees 55,971,960 

Dotad wteceeens KAS TEST bc in ale .»+-£91,271,040 


Of this sum the Government and the Debt Com 
mission held £§8,612,020 of the bonds. 

Charges on debts of all kinds £4,798, 183. 

The Egyptian pound is worth £i 0s. 6.15d., or 
$4.943 at par of exchange. 

The surplus in the treasury, April 30, 1928; 
amounted to about £E36,787,000. 

Recent budgets are: 


Year. : Revenues. Expenditures, 
1920-21 (April 1) .£E46,446,921 £162,051,182 
? . 3863, 37,742,112 
28,247,171 
,355,000 
3 000 
36,288,266 
41,000,000 
38,919,000 
41,532,000 
Imports and exports were: 
Year. Imports, gees 
SOFT PAAR G). oss aces £555,507,984 £186,356,062 
pe pe TER EAE 43,333,938 48,716,418 
Fe a a ite ie . 45,276,941 58,387,327 
PROS +, Fw. Moke ws ee 50,736,918 65,733,936. 
WAG) FAs seen. Sek « 1» 225, 199,000 - 
PAR SES tel tele ales b= 52,400,059 41,759,391 
9927 tie oN 5S RAs 48,658,128 48,340,503 


ade with the United’ States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports. bap aay 
RODE soi Te os uence os .$7,966,995 $35,397,408 
SOPS Gio Aig te Welg e tes APS 6,173,741 ,805,840 
ROBE tase og» os eels a 5,865,625 pet oe 3 
EDD sey F013 1c ob law o helene cae 7,394,169  41,045,09' 
TO2Gigis sa asso <viaes op weeses 10,248,972 35,214,506 
.++++11,182,149 _ 33,292,149 


ESTONIA, REPUBLIC OF } 
AREA, 18,355 square miles. 

POPULATION, census of Dec., 1922, 1,110,538. . 
CAPITAL, Tallinn (formerly Reyal), population 
126,000, Tartu (Dorpat) has 57,362. ; ; 
State Head, Jaan Tonisson, born 1868 4Peéople’s 

party), Dec. 9, 1927. % 
President of the State Assembly, Karl Einbund (Agra 


rian). 
eam Minister, Hans Rebane (Agrarian). 


» Estonia comprises the former Russian province ~ 


of Estonia, the northern part of -Livonia, and 
western parts of the Governments of Pskow and 
Petrograd. It is bounded by the U. 8. 8. BR. (Russia) 
on the east, Latvia on the south, the Gulf of Riga 
and the Baltic Sea on the west, and the Gulf of 
Finland on the north. Estonia is about the size 


of 70% of the people. There are 126,560. allotments; 
2,532,800 2,270 
in meadows and 1,836,400 in pastures. The principal 
crops in 1926 were: wheat, 23,919 metric tons from 
59,100 acres; rye, 114,055 tons from 336,330 acres; 
po tey, 131,474 tons from 299,930 acres; oats, 183,106 


tons from $62,000 acres; potatoes, 925,900 tons from 


171,815 acres; flax, 12,070 tons and 10, 


linseed from 83,500 acres. Peat bogs cover about , 


65,510 sheep. There were 399 da 
aren 81% woke cooperative and in 1926, 8,691 tons 
of butter were exported, 2 al po , 

Estonia has oil shale deposits distributed oyer an 
area of 2,000 pre miles and amounting to 5,625,000 
areide tons... The shale is of very high quality and 
yields from 23% to 40% of crude oil. The govern- 
Ment’s own distillery has a capacity of 5,000 tons 
of crude oil from 280,000 tons of shale annually and 
a ote is onal has been turning out gasoline for 
local automobiles, ; 

Until 1919, 58 per cent. of the total area of Es- 


7 
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thonia, was held by a few hundred families of large 
landowners pre-eminently by nobles of German 
—~. origin, and only 42 per cent. of land was -held by 
the bulk of Estonian farmers. By the Land Law 
of Oct. 10, 1919, all the large estates of large land- 
Owners of the former Russian Crown and of the 
church were proclaimed to be the property of the 
8tate. For the inventory, as cattle, machinery, etc., 
the former owners were compensated at once; 
~for the land itself the principle of compensation 
was admitted and. after many. discussions solved 

by Land Compensation Law of March 5, 1926. 

The amount of compensation for the alienated lands 

being fixed at approximately market prices on land 
+ in 1918-1919 in Estonia. This will be paid off 

{n Governmental bonds, redeemable in sixty years, 
bearing 2.66% interest. The land reserves thus 
obtained were parceled out and created 37,997 
new farms and over 10,000 homesites. The limit 
of new farms is set at 185 acres, but the average 
size is fifty-four acres of suitable land for cultiva- 
tion. The main purpose of the land reform was 
to give land to the peasants, parceled out into 
farms small enough to. work. without hired help 
» by an average family owning two horses, preference 
being given to demobilized. soldiers. and to land- 
less Peasants who had actually. lived on and culti- 
vated the parcel themselves .under the. former 
Owners. In most cases a former large landowner 
was allowed to retain his dwelling and land not 
exceeding 185 acres. The Iaw of June 16, 1925, 
allows the new farmers to have the land in free- 
hold or to acquire it by buying it from State. 

‘Estonia is a member of the League of Nations. 

There is no state religion; 78.6 per. cent. of the 
population are Lutherans,. 19 per cent. Greek 
Orthodox. Mliterates above 10 years of age. number 

per cent. Education is free and compulsory. 
.The famous Tartu University had in 1925, 5,000 
students. 

An eight-hour working day has been adopted: 
| also public insurance of workmen; nightwork for 

women and children is prohibited. 
The chief exports are dairy products, paper, 
flax, potatoes, and timber. “The chief imports 
are cotton, machinery and metals. 

Estonia declared her independence on Feb. 24, 
1918, after the Bolshevist coup. d’etat.. The re- 

~ = (ete on June 15, 1920, adopted its Constitution, 

y, which power is vested in the State Assembly 
(Riigikogu) of 100 members chosen for three years, 
with proportional representation by universal, 
direct and equal suffrage.” The initiative of the 
people in legislation is an important feature. The 

tate Head and the Ministers forming the Govy- 
ernment, are chosen and confirmed. by the State 
Assembly. The State Head has no power»of veto. 
‘Military service is compulsory. 

Tallinn has @ fine harbor. It should be classi- 
fied among the non-freezing ports of the Baltic 
Sea, and poly in few winters the port is inaccessible 
for small ships without the aid of ice-breakers for 
a period of about three weeks (Jan.-Feb.). During 
1926, 1,324 steam vessels of 580,574 tons entered 
the ports in the foreign trade. 

The state owned railway mileage is 1,160. Operat- 
ing revenues in 1926 were $3,984,000. 

Estonia reorganized its currency on Jan. 1, 1928. 
The new monetary unit is the Estonian’ kroon 
{= 0.403226 grams of pure gold) the same as the 

Wwedish krone, divided in 100 sents each equalling 
one Estonian mark. The kroon at the rate of ex- 
change stabilized since 1924 equals $0.268. A 7% 
40-year loan was floated in June 1927, $4,000,009 in 
New York at 94, and £700,000 in Europe. From the 
Tpopeeds a Government controlled Bank for Long 

erm Credits was set up which took over the assets 
of long maturity from the Eesti Pank amounting to 
about 17,670,000 kroons for which the latter received 
£1,00,000. ‘The state bank has the sole power of 

hote issue. The note circulation on July 31, 1928 

was 37,243,000 kroons covered by a gold reserve 

of 10, ,000 kroons and net foreign exchange hold- 

ings of 27,455,000 kroons, a reserve in excess of 100%. 
The foreign debt on Jan. 1, 1928, totalled $21,- 

581,769; and the internal debt $1,367,292, 

Recent budgets in millions of Gea marks; 


ear. ev. Exp. 

EUOSAG nies a Rojee s'e.s cle sietasso 00800 7, 434,7 7,097, 

MOOI asi eye's «0s ove ile ous LADO 7,407,8 
AU SE a ae ee noes 2%, 749,0 7,422,0 
POEM mo Gn sey glels sissies ass x +0058 071,2 8,307,1 
1927-28 5 SACO ete Pape, mr Bs 8,020,5 

Imports and exports were: 

Year, Imports. Exports, 

W922 cei etwrerineesevess $16,438,000 $14,117,000 
OS SA eee sees 27,050,00 16,560,000 
1924, BERET iciais Vesros si bm; 5) « 686,600 22,804,000 
1925. RRR ae a6.9:¢ 5.0.8 6o 25,953,293 25,980,153 
PEO Ww ialotele Wicibivis lars s!ire> ov 25.485,000 25,663000 
OO So cet Rea eee 25,882,000 28,348000 


Foreign Countries—Ethiopia; Finland. 


Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year. 5 *_ Imports. 


i po 
1022 AD rh cete reas nods RBS 1OS276 
4928 pF cae cewe an owes 112°1/416,961 “492/076 
1924. weidves ser iyariayaae gS, (08) Bee 
TPT AS a an IRE. et ,583,992 320,225 
WOIG AS, irae ie Licilll] "826,178 —1,234/553 
1027 0. ace o Brass ea vevees 918,484 "431,767 
ETHIOPIA, ‘EMPIRE OF 
ABYSSINIA 


AREA, estimated, 350,000 square miles. 
POPULATION, estimated, 10,000,000. 
CAPITAL, Addis Ababa; pop., estimated, 000. 
Empress, Waizeru Zauditu, daughter of the late | 
Emperor Menelik, born in 1876; elected Empress 
Sept. 27, 1916, after her nephew Lij Yaser was 4 
deposed. Heir and Regent, Menelik’s grand nephew, 
Ras Taffari, born July 17, 1891; crowned King of 
Shoa, the chief province of Ethiopia, Oct. 1928. = 
Ethiopia, (or Abyssinia), is a mountainous volcanic ae 
country in northeast Africa, bounded by Eritrea 
(italian) on the north, British Somaliland (Berbera) _ 
and Italian Somaliland on the east, Kenya on the 
South, and the Soudan on the west. The agricultural 
and mineral resources of the country are com- x 
paratively undeveloped, and its wealth of water 
power is unused. In the lower country and deep 
valleys, which are very hot, sugar cane, ‘cotton, 
coffee and rubber are produced, while grain, t 
tobacco, potatoes, etc., are gfewn in the higher — 
temperate country. The upper slopes are given over 
to-cattle raising. Hides, skins, coffee and beeswax _ 
are the chief exports, and cotton goods the chief im- 
ports. The total trade is estimated at about $12,000,= 
000. A railroad 495. miles long, built under French — 
auspices, runs from Jibuti, its port on the Red Sea, _ 
to the capital. This road. in 1924 carried 18,693 _ 
metric tons of imports and 23,885 tons of exports. 
Imports through the Soudan route that year. ‘were 
valued at $503,000-and exports at $1,187,000. } 
with the United States in 1926 was: Imports se =" 
fe 


exports $13,656; and in 1927, imports: $18, 

exports, $27,866. oe 
The religion is Christianity of the Coptic sect. a 

Education is for the clergy alone and the people are — 


generally illiterate. * 7a 
German scientists describe the Abyssinians as “a _ 
mixed Hamito-Semitic people,” and other ethnole- 
gists assert thatthe ‘true Abyssinian type contains no 
Negro blood whatever and none of the Negro quali- 
ties, either physical or mental.” e royal : 
claims descent from Menelik, the son of King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba. Ethiopia (or Abyssinia) 
is the only country in Africa that was neutral in the 
World War. It applied for membership in the League 
of Nations in 1923. After an investigation into the 
existence of slavery in the kingdom and the promulga- __ 
tion of a decree in June, 1923, making slave trading — 
poe by ae — country was admitted to the 


t. 

20 years — 
reestablished diplomatic Rape with Ethiopia in 
i sent to y 
Ababa as Minister and Consul Gencral: Bee” . 


FINLAND, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 149,641 square miles, including the new 
Province of Petsamo. a 


POPULATION, estimated Dec. 31, 1925, 3,526,000. 
Of the total, 3,366,507, census of 1920, 3,754,298 — 
spoke EF : Swedish; 12 eae 


> ,963, Sw 
2,378, German; and 1,603, Lapponic. : 
CAPITAL, Helsingtors;’ population, 1925, 211,691 
; Tammerfo 5 


Other cities: Abo, €1,031; 717; 


71 
Viborg, 48,367; and five others with a than — 


President, Dr. L. K. Relander, inaugurated March 


Premier, Dr. Juho Sunila (Agrarian) ‘Dec, 17, 192 
Foreign Minister, Hj, J. Procope. £0 eee 

Finland, formerly an autonomous Grand ‘Duchy _ 
of the Russian Empire, is bounded on the north by { 


+ 
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_ the Arctic Ocean, on the east by Russia, on the 
south by the Gulf of Finland, an arm of the Baltic 
_ Sea, and on the west by the Gulf-of Bothnia, Swe- 
' den, aud Norway. In territory it is as large as New 
ngland, New ork and New J ine 
Of its area, 11.4 per cent. or 17,099 square miles, 
of lakes; and 62 per cent. is covered by 
Lumbering is the most important industry 
and_sctentifi carried on. The annual cut is 
Sots 43 million eubie feet, and nro annual growth is 
1,568 million eubic feet, while it is estimated with 
er ~eewh in forestation the annual cut 
ay be increased cent. Lumber export 
was valued at e304 184,973 Finnish marks. The 
State owns 24,823,500 acres of forests, of which 
2SE 561,700 are productive. The net revenue in 1926 
136, 000 marks; in 1925, 93,300,000 marks; 


51 ,000,000. The value of the harvest in BT was 

086, 138,000 F. marks ($128, 176,220.) 

- Under the Land Purchase Act of 1918-19 every 

‘farmer tenant was given the opportunity to own 

jand through the payment of a redemption price in 
Vvernment guaranteed bonds to the land owners. 

‘1901 ee ,000 farms were cultivated by their 


80,000, of which 130,000 were 
less than thirty acres. Production in 1926 wa: 
heat, 19,194 tons; rye, 267,070 tons; barley, 137, the ae. 

BS; Oats, 12,033 tons; the yield in all cases bel 
that of 1925. Of butter, 13,212 metrie tons, and of 
= theese, 2,887 metric tons, were exported. ‘here were 
ip 1935, ce 1 870,603. oat See 1,451,084 sheep; 401,664 
"a Figures 1 for 1925 Py & total of 3,217 large factories 
atte 141,000 workers and an output valued at 10,126,- 
000 marks of which wood industries furnished 
7 546.27 274,300 marks; paper, 1,899,307,600; textiles, 
972,893, S60" i an machinery, 1,128,893,900. 
pee The ‘export of paper in 1927 was 288.532 short tons 
and of wood pulp 585,688 tons. 
The Evangelical Lutheran Church is the state 
eligion, although there .is absolutely free worship. 
‘but 2 per cent. of the people are Lutherans. 
Three wniversities have 3,200 students, and 
bout 42,500 are in secondary schools. ‘There 
» on Jan. 1, 1926, 2,940 miles of railroads, of 
are state owned. These showed an 


youd fons 
In 1926, a8 


Czar, had 


Bosh the 


5 2 
Pee ‘Get i cirerncd under the constitutional law 


808 by a Legislative Chamber of 200 members 
tly on a pro 


: ereeenes Se gong es 
ag Men and women of 24 years of age have 


‘the suffrage. The President is chosen for six years 
aay ‘an Plectoral College of 300 chosen by propor- 
ti pret representation by direct vote and appoints 


70. and 
16 the 


song Pie. 1925, de- 
e Communist Party 


has been revalorized at $.0252 (39.7 marks t 

and stabilized at that point. esate ot weit 
payments was effected on Jan. 1, 1926. The gold 
Shh of the Bank: of Finland then Crain bein = 
300,000 gold’ marks representing 30, 

Finnish marks, The circulation on July @90 Bit 
was 1,543,000,000 F. marks, with a gold reserve of 
310,000,000 F. marks, and foreign credits of 674,000,- 
000 F. marks. 

Finland began 1923 with a surplus, much of which 
was used on development of state railways, highways, 
onthe Gente mail 2,979 miles) sh 

he State railways (2,979 miles) showed net profits 
of 111,417,500 EF. marks in 1927; 131,000, doo In 
1926, and 163,000,000 in 1925. 


The national debt, all tund on Deo. 31, 1927, 
Was $91,368,894. The national Wes! wealth is estimated : 
at about $3,250,000,000. 

Recent budgets in Finnish marks are: 

Year. Rev Xp. 
ini ere aes So 9 2,168, 708, 000 2,176,659,000 
19 : :2/466,180,000 2,618,555,000 
19 2,910,785,000 2,936, 

19 3,131,430,650 3,360,257,800 
19 6 3,413,145,440 3,413,145, 
1927s... -3,589,209,000 3,779,675,000 
1928... .:. 4,233, ,000 4,233, 


3 
MRT ea cy ang cane tiie 4'206;200,000 4,232,300,000 
Imports and exports in both Finnish marks and 
dollars. were: 


Year Imports. xports. 
Sie see F. marks 4,600,302,000  4,392,494,000 
: ($119,608,000)  ($114,205,000 
7, ee F. marks 4,713,350,0 4,965,622,000° 
($117,834,000) ($124,140,000) 

1 F. marks 5,512,974,000 5,569,591, 
: ($138,926,945) | ($140,353,693) 
1996:7..255 F. marks 5,659,642,000 —_5,634,289,000 
($142,622,978) ($141,984,083) 
1927.05.23; F. marks 6,367,000,000 °6,322,000,000 
($160,448,400) ($159,314,400) 


Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 

LV IRE ee Arenas Ar es $9,644,870 $5,926,658 
a eee Sear 11,213,852 10,252,934 
po? PR ee, Sas 9,377,761 8,228,468 
GO sin.te ats «At ciples eee ob 12,800,575 7,159,388 
Bir ol Win pon Meine sit aes Sree 2,915,562 9,108,267 
rs Re ee Se See 16,487,522  8/670,066 


FRANCE, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, pre-war, 207,054 square miles; present area, 
including Alsace-Lorraine (5,605), 212,659 square 
miles. This included the’ Island of © orsica, 
3,367 square miles. Colonies—In_ Asia, 325, 200 
square miles; in Africa, 5,290,268; in America, 
33,166; in Oceania, 9,170; total colonies, 5,657,304. 
Grand total, 5, $70,461 square miles, 
POPULATION, census. March, 1926, 40,745,874, 
military and naval forces and seamen abroad, 
192,973. Total, 40,938,847. 
23,117,262; in Africa, 35,830,976; in America, 522,- 
398: in Oceania, 79,160; total colonies, 59,549,796. 
Grand total, 100,488 643. 
CAPITAL, Paris, population, census 1926, 2,871,- 
429 (in the metropolitan district, 5,766, 161). Other 
cities, 1926, Marseilles, 647, for, Lyons, 564,566; 


194,549; Nice, 191,304; 

louse, 178,457; Strasbourg, 174,105; 

156,788; Rouen, 121,340; Roubaix, 117,459; Tou- 
lon, 114,610; Nancy, 113,572;. Clermont-Ferrand, 
108,740; Rheims, 99,274; Mulhouse, 98,134; Lim- 
oges, 97,520; Amiens, 89, 939. 

President of the Council without portfote, Raymond 
Poincare, took office July 23, 1926; remade his 
Cabinet Noy. 11, 1928. 

Vice President and Minister of Justice, Louis Barthow. 

Mintster of Foreign Ajfatrs, Aristide Briand. 

Minister of the Interior, Andre Tardieu. 

Minister of Finance, Henri Cheron. 

Minister of War, Paul Painleve. 

Minister of Public Instruction, Pierre Maraud. 

Minister of Marine, Georges Leygues. 

Mintster of Public Works, Pierre Forgeot. 

Minister of Commerce, George Bonnefous. 

Minister of Agriculture, Jean Hennessy. 

Minister of Labor, Louis Loucheur. 

Minister of Colonies, Andre Maginot. 

Minister of Pensions, Louis Anteriou. 

Minister of Air, Laurent Eynac. 

France, 2 republic In Western Europe, is slightly 
smaller in area than a group of five Middle West 
States—Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. Belgium and Luxemburg are its neighbors 
on the north. On the east Germany Hes beyond the 
Rhine, the boundary; the Jura Mountains and Lake 
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Foreign Countries—France. > _ 


Geneva separate it from Switzerland, and the Graian | 
—~.Alps and the Maritime Alps from Italy. On the 
south is the Mediterranean Sea and Spain, with the 
crest of the Pyrenees for the boundary line. On the 
west lies the Bay of Biscay and the North. Atlantic 
Ocean, and on the north again the English Channel 
and the Straits of Dover separate it from England. 
From north to south its length is about 600 miles, 
and from the western extremity near Brest to 
Strasbourg on the Rhine it is about 560 miles wide. 
The coastline’on the north is 700 miles long; along 
the Atlantic and the Bay of Biscay, 865, on the 
Mediterranean 384 milles. ; on tage SSS 
Tp the French .Alps it has the highest Mountain 
in Europé, Mont, Blanc. (alt.,.15,781 dt.).. On the 
French’ side .of the Pyrenées aré several peaks of 
over 10,000 feet, In height. - Forming the western 
border of the Rhone valley risé¢ the Cevennes, high- 
est point being Mont Lozere (alt. 5,584 ft.). The 
Massif Central continues north as the mountains 
of Auvergne, where the Plomb du Cantal attains 
a height of 6,096 feet, to the Cote d'Or, containing 
Puy de Sancy (alt. 6,188 ft.). Further north are the 
Vosges, which run parallel with the Rhine; their 
crest formed the boundary line between France and 
Alsace. Thence the wooded highlands of the Ar- 
gonne and the Ardennes bear off to the frontier. 
The western and northwestern part of France con- 
sists of fertile plains save for the hills of Normandy 
and the picturesque cliffs of Brittany. 

On the North Sea and the Channel are the sea- 
ports of Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne, with the 
great port of Havre at_the mouth of the Seine, and 
Cherbourg, between Cape Hague and Cape Bar- 
fleur. In the extreme northwestern projection, 
sheltered by Cape St. Mathieu, is the roadstead of 
Brest, the great naval station. Further down the 
coast is Lorient, St. Nazaire, at the mouth of the 
Loire, with Nantes further up the river, Rochefort 
and La Rochelle. Up the estuary of the Garonne is 
the important port of Bordeaux, fourth city of the 
republic; and at the mouth of the Adour, in the 
extreme southwest corner, is Bayonne with its 
neighboring seaside resort of Biarritz. On the 
Mediterranean coast, which on the west is low, 
with lagoons and sand dunes, there is no great_port 
till the mouths of the Rhone are passed and Mar- 
sellles, the second city of the country, is reached. 
Beyond is the great naval base, Toulon, and from 
there by Nice and Monaco to the Italian frontier 
Ne beyond runs the beautiful Riviera—the Cote 

‘Azure. 

France has four important rivers, the Seine, the 
Loire, the Garonne and the Rhone. the left bank 
of the Rhine from Basle, Switzerland, to Lauter- 
bourg, and a dozen others, some with new fame 
from World War battles, but all of great value 
because of canalization, which binds them together. 
The waterways total 7,543 miles in length, of which 
canals cover 3,031. They are the property of the 
state and are free from tolls. Traffic in 1926 amount- 
ed to 39,069,000 metric tons, 36,440,000 in 1925; 
36,257,910 in 1924; 33,883,848 in 1923; and 30,373,- 
401 in 1922 


The southern section of the Marseilles-Rhone 
Canal was completed when the tunnel Du Rove 
was opened in April, 1927. Through this the canal 
passes beneath a rocky ridge for 444 miles; its greatest 
width is 7214 feet, and the width of the channel is 60 
feet; the roof is 374 feet above the water. Two 
1,500-ton barges can pass. This connects the port 
of Marseilles to the Etang-de-Berre, a lake 14 miles 
northwest. The entire canal from the Rhone River 
at Arles, 50 miles long, runs at sea level except for 
one lock at Arles, and will be completed in three or 
four years. 

THE FRENCH RAILROADS, 

France has six great railway systems constructed 
under various concessions which expire at various 
dates from 1950 to 1960, when they revert to the 
state. They represent an ftnstalment cost of. 25,- 
060,000,000 francs. ‘These lines with their mileage 
in 1928 were: Nord, 2,380; Est, 3,124; Paris-Orleans 

P. O.), 4,641; Paris-Lyon-Mediterrane (P. L. M.). 

078; Midt, 2,560; Ouest-Etat, 5,599; total, 24,382. 
The Alsace-Lorraine system ot railway has a mile- 
age of 1,384, making the grand total of the mileage 
25,766. The Ouest-Etat and the Alsace-Lorraine 
system are operated by the state, through the 
Ministry of Publie Works. There were in 1928, in 
addition, the Paris Belt Line, 20 miles; the Grand 
Belt Line, 78 miles; secondary lines, 839 miles, and 
non-concessionary road, 20 miles. 

Electrification of the Paris-Orleans, the P. L. M. 


and the Midi is under way, the plants providing for 
Part of the Midi is 
now electrically operated, the Soulom plant now 
P., with addtional - | 
in the same 


completion in five to ten years. 


furnishing 22,000 H. P., an 

See arihemion “fae Eats Tieng 
lec G) e 

of the Orleans railroad, ran 

Dee, 22} 1926. 


, 127 miles, was completed 


The deficit-of the six great railway s 
1920 was estimated as not less than 


inerease im th — 
freight and passenger rates went inte effeet In March 
1928 and improved the situation. a g 
The 1927 budget carried an appropriation of 598,- ~ 
015,000 franes for the construction mamrtenance — 
of roads and bridges, and that of 1928 earried 566,- 
515,000. The taxes paid on automobiles and gasoline ~ 
amounted to 1,223,214,000. frances im 1926, and 
1.511,810,000 frances in 1927. The read budgets of 
the departments, and of the communes, totalled - 
each about 700 million franes. Franee Bas 25,000 ~ 
miles of national roads, 11,400 of departmental 
roads, and 400,000 miles of local-mterest roads. 
There are 32,000 grade crossings. Framee at the 
end of 1926 registered about 900,006 automobiles - 
(721,306 in 1925 and 572,243 in 1924). There were = 
also 7,112,818 bicycles registered i 3926, each — 
paying an annual tax of 18 francs. BD 
The city of Paris has two subways eonnectiug | 
with transfers at many points, constructed by the” 
city and leased to the operat eompapies. The 
Metropolitan (“Metro”) is 94.8 Kilometers (60.8 
mailes) long and carried 689,000,000 passengers in - 
1927: the Nord-Sud 16 kilometers (6.4 miles} long 
carried 86,000,000. The Paris Tramway and Auto- 
bus Co. carried approximately 1.606,000,060- aT 
The French merchant duly i, 3928, 
tonnage apd 2 BS 


marine ob 

had 1,482 steamers of 3,255,832 
sailing ships of 88,633 tonnage. & 
There entered French ports with eargees in 1927, © 

7 of which 


8,573 vessels of 12,747,952 tons were Fremch; and 
gs a a tons, of which 


tons and 415,386 passengers entered the The 
tonnage handled at Rouen was 6,009,962; at Havre, 
4,321,853; and at Bordeaux, 3,607,995 


INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY. 


France has made great advances tn tdustrial 
power since the war. The industrial reconstruction © 
of the devastated areas is fast approaching com- 
pletion; 22,000 factories have been reconstruc : 
new and larger scale factories are everywhere gradual 
ly replacing those destroyed, with teehni eguip- 
merRe industrial, population, 1s fully eclieeastanm 

e ust population is ea: ed and 
output in most fields of production is itmited only 
by the dearth of man power. recon- 
struction has been great, although FPranee suffers 
from an acute Iack of agricultural labor, whieh has 
been partially met by the intreduction ef a con- 
siderable number of foreign workers amd the ex- 
tensive application of machinery. 5 , 

Output of coal, iron ore, pig from and steel, in 
thousands of metrie tons for four years was: ~- 7 

3927. 


Since the war the machine tool industry has b 
greatly expanded and is producing a hetter er. 
of equipment over pre-war days. 

In 1927, 190,000 automobiles and amie trucks 
were turned out. A 
France has extensive bauxite deposits estimated at 


60 million metric tons. In_ 1925, aps pe 
(336,000 in 1924) were mined; 250,000 
exported (202,000 in 1924). se : 


Spindles and 185,000 pewer looms 
th 250,000 workers and a 


colonies. 
the cultivation a 
elopment. 


com 
has been equally prosperous, 
has not wholly recevered from 
000 im ite! 
spindles in 60 factories, nearly all i or neat 
together with 20,000 power looms and "S000 


),00 


a 
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$200,000,000 annually. Benente are wont 
ann y. nefits are pro- 
vided for death, disability, old age, loss of employ- 
c ess; there are also maturity benefits. 
_ Available Water power is estimated at 5,098,000 
kilowatts, without considering sites at which ‘less 
600 kilowatts can be developed. Of this 

, 000,000 kilowatts is available in the Alps and Rhone 

ee: 996,000 in the Pyrenees region; 700,000 in 
assif Central; 506,000 in Vosges and Rhine, and 
100,000 in the Jura region. 

__The equipment now in operation produces 683,000 
kilowatts, 56 plants with a capacity of 461,000 kilo- 
Watts having been brought into operation since the 
war. By 1930 it is estimated that France will have 

uipment available with a capacity of 2,000,000 

watts, over 21% of the available water power. 

The government plans to install electric equipment 

for railroads which will also supply light and power 

to cities and villages along the right-of-way. On 

3 1, 1926, only 16,625 communes out of 37,944 
electrified. 


7 AGRICULTURE. 


~ The returns of 1920 show that of the total area of 
I tnciu Alsace-Lorraine, 136,101,760 
acres, 99,095,049 (of which 55,821,029 are’ arable) 
under crops, fallow or grass; 25,521,108 were 

er forests, and 11,485,603 moorland or unculti- 


_ Food requirements are estimated at 9.4 million 
of cereals. The acreage is about 13,750,000. 
crops for four years in thousands of metric 


tons were: 
2 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
SHE. secs ecs. 7,003 8,990 6,308 7,739 
ed Corn... 120 124 - 99 105 
Pieces cs 6 1,022 1,109 766 935 
Barley........ 1,046 1,027 998 1,210 
5,285 5,507 


T Beets... 5,778 5,371 4,860 5,573 

luction from 3,351,695 acres of vine- 

in 1927 was 892,410,000 gallons (1,473,042,000 
ions in 1926), and cider, 27(,534,000 gallons 
7,338,000 in 1926). 

+The output of apples and pears other than for 

der m , 308,560 metric tons; plums, 77,226 

is 21,762 tons; apricots, 8,225 tons; 

estnuts 218,984 tons; walnuts, 51,045. 

_ Engaged in silk culture are about 60,000 producers 

And the cutput of cocoons 3,612 metric tons in 1927; 

»105 in 1926; 3,368 in 1925; 4,200 in 1924; and 
80 in 1923 


There were on Jan. 1, 1926, of farm animals: 
ses, 2,880,380; mules, 188,320; asses, 272,970; 
uttle,; 14,372,980; sheep and lambs, 10,537,020; 
pigs, 5,793,860; goats, 1,377,910. 
= RECONSTRUCTION. 
A few figures will set forth the burden the war 
id upon France. Her pre-war population, census 
of 1911, was 39,601,509. During the war the birth 
te.was less than one-half the normal, and in 1919 
aths (736,541) exceeded births (503,606) by 


The fi for the last six years in contrast 
th 1913 are (population 1913, 41,486,272; for 
ther years, 39,209,518): 

x D’th Exe's of 


B'th 
rT. Yiages. Births.. R’te Deaths. R’te Births. 
13.. 312,036 790,355 19.1 731,441 17.6 58,914 
20... 834,41 -3 674,621 pee 


CWOANNWA 
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89,267 
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OIA II 


é 3 752, -2 680,027 
.353,167 768,983 19.6 708.919 A 60.064 

Pe 136 766,226 18.8-713,458 17.5 52,768 
he number of men from nineteen to fifty mobil- 
ed for the defense of France was 8,501,045; the 
umber of men killed, 1,364,000; the number muti- 
ated, 740,000; the number wounded, 3,000,000. Of 
» Killed 669,000 were farmers, 235,000 industrial 
orkers,  159,000° in commercial ag uaults, 21,06 

e civil seryice employees, and 40,000 were mem- 
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bers of the professions. One man in every 28 in 
France was killed, 1 in every 35 in Germany and 1 
in every_67 in England. 

Over 700,000 men are on the pension rolls because 
of permanent disabilities, of which 404,606 are either 
legless, or armless, or have but one leg or arm. 
235,884 have consumption or lung trouble, and 
14,502 are mentally deranged. 

Alsace-Lorraine, redeemed, brought back to the 
tri-color, as shown by the census of 1921, 1,709,749, 
Yet this census of 1921 returned the total popula- 
tion of enlarged France’ as 39,209,766, a loss of 
391,743, Moreover, France, always a most attrac- 
tive country to. foreigners, counted as residents in 
1911, by 1,152,096 foreigners, and In 1921, 1,550,449, 
an increase of 398,353 (in Paris and its suburbs, 
620,865). This would indicate a net loss of French 
citizens amounting to 790,696. Moreover, the loss 
to France was almost wholly of her workers. 

In 1926 there was returned a foreign population 
of 2,845,000, of which 807,000 were Italians, 477,000 
Spaniards, 460,000 Belgians, 310,000 Poles, 100,000 
Russians, 84,000 British, 60,000 Germans, 50,000 
Americans, and 11,000 South Americans. 

The invading German Army for nearly five yeara 
occupied the ten departments of the Aisne, Ardennes, 
Marne, Meurthe-et-Moselle, Meuse, Nord, Oise, 
Pas-de-Calais, Somme and Vosges, a region bounded 
roughly by_a line south from Dunkirk to Senlis, 
east to St. Die, thence north to the Belgian frontier. 
These departments were the most populous part of 
France, where industrial plants were most numerous, 
mines highly important and fields intensely culti- 
vated. All were wrecked. Forests on 410,200 acres 
were totally destroyed, and on 1,200,300 acres, 25 
per cent. of the trees were destroyed. 

Immediately after the armistice France went 
steadfastly and courageously to work to clear the 
ruins and rebuild. (The progress of the enormous 
undertaking is told in The World Almanac for 
1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928.) 

By 1928 reconstruction was pieces complete, 
The population, 4,790,000 in 1 
to 2,075,000 in 1918) had increased to 4,645,000 
in 1928. Out of 1,258,053 dwellings and farm 
buildings, 866,844 had been destroyed; 641,011 have 
been reconstructed, the difference being due to 
concentration in building. For the same reason 
8,296 factories only have been reconstructed, and 
on most modern lines, to replace _the 9,322 destroyed 
out of the 11,189 plants employing at jeast 10 work- 
men. Of the 17,616 public edifices destroyed out 
of the 20,824 which existed in 1914, 14,756 have 
been rebuilt. Summing up 663,053- buildings of 
much superior construction now replace 893,792 
which were destroyed of the 1,290,066 in use in 1914, 

In 1914 this: war area had 2,236,227 hectares 
(5,523,470) acres of which 1,922,479 hectares (4,748, 
523 acres) were damaged; 1,862,252 hectares (4,601,264 
acres): all that can be profitably restored are again 
fit for cultivation. The-number of livestock, reduced 
almost to nothing, exceeds pre-war figures. 

Of the railroads, -1,030 miles were destroyed in 
the war. All had been rebuilt by May 1, 1921, Of 
the local lines, 1,400 miles" were destroyed; 1,262 
were rebuilt by May 1, 1921; and now all have been 
restored. 

Of 120,000 kilometers (81,920 miles) of roads one 
half were made unfit for use; all have been repaired. 
So too with the canals which have been lengthened 


also. 

In 1914 the coal mines comprised 271 pits, 3,¢99 
kilometers of galleries, 1,233 kilometers of track, 
and-220 machines for extraction of coal; the monthly 
production averaged 2,260,000 tons. Though all the 
pits were destroyed in 1918, the coal-mining facilities 
in 1928 comprised 295 pits, 3,788 kilometers of 

alleries, 1,321 kilometers of track, and 236 machines 
es extraction- the average production had increased 
to 2,706,000 tons per month. In the iron mines of 
the Briey and Longwy Basins, which were also 
destroyed, the facilities are now better than formerly 
and the output has increased much beyond the pre- 
war figure. 

The work of restoration included the filling in of 
310,675,000. cubic meters of trenches, the clearing 
of 379,000,000 square meters of barbed wire, the 
destruction of 22,134,000 tons of munitions found 
underground, and the pumping out of 107,000,000 
cubic meters of water in the coal mines and 10,218,- 
060 cubic meters in the iron mines, 

The commissions for the evaluation of war damages 
have examined 3,092,884 demands and have rendered 
decisions covering indemnities totaling 77,752,750,000 
francs. Of this amount the payments made cover 
73,525,870,000 francs. I[t is estimated that the 
total indemnities due will reach 85,500,000,000 and 
that they will be entirely paid in 1930. si 

The Cathedral of Rheims, nearly destroyed iby 
bombardment and fire, Sept. 19, 1914, has had a 
new roof put on by the generosity of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and restoration of. towers, walls and 


14, which had fallen . 


+ to contain 1,800 million tons; of, crude, salts: or about 
«-300;million tons of pure potash, and ayill last for 
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windows had proceeded so far that the edifice was 
rededicated May 26, 1927, though much remains 


' to be done. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


“* Alsace has tich potash fields, discovered in 1904, 


which gave Germany. 2 monopoly of this product. 
The output under French hands for 1926 was 
2,318,000 metric tons as against 1926 in 1926. 
Petroleum output near Woerth in 1927 was 504,000 
parrels, 478,000 in 1926. -The state acquired these 
deposits in 1921 and turned them over to a private) 
(company for exploitation... The beds -are estimated 


geven centuries at the present rate. of productivn. 
Lorraine is rich in iron-and coal. The output 
of each reached its maximum in 1913, with 21,- 
133,676 tons of iron and 3,795,262. tons of coal. 
The 1924 production of iron ore was 27,372,398 
tons, and of coal 5,244,000 tons. Iron ore reserves 
are estimated at over 2,000,000,000 tons. 

The exclusive rights of exploitation of the coal 
mines of the Saar Basin were given to France by 
the Treaty of Versailles as a compensation for the 
destruction of the coal mines in the north of France. 
The Saar Basin Hes north of Lorraine and contains 
about 738 square miles and 770,000 population 
(1926). For fifteen years itis to be governed by a 
commission of five, appointed yearly by the League 
of Nations, to whom as trustee Germany in the 
treaty renounced government of the territory. Then 
a, plebiscite will decide whether it will have a continu- 
ance of that rule in a semi-autonomous form, union 
with France, or union with Germany. Free trade 
with Germany was given the district until Jan. 10, 
1925. Franee becomes the sole owner of the coal 
fields and mining concessions and the value of the | 
mines thus ceded was credited to Germany in the 
reparation account. The average pre-war production 
of the basin was 12,000,000 tons a year. The basin, 
it is estimated, will yield 16,250,000,000 tons. The 
output in 1927 was about 13,600,000 metric tons. 
French state and the Frankenholz mine as well, 
These figures are for the mines operated by the 
which has an output of 1,000 tons daily. The 
average number of miners employed was 48,500. 

The French troops were withdrawn in 1927 and a 
railroad police force installed under direction of the 
Saar commission. 3 

The production of pig iron in 1927 was 1,780.000 
metric tons (1,638,051 tons in 1926), and of steel, 
1,900,000 tons’ (1,734,161 tons in 1926). 

The French took possession on Jan. 18, 1920, 
the Treasury advancing 39,325,000 frances as a 


“for municipal elections only. 


| elect a President of the republic ‘to serve seve 


| have between 500 and 1,500; 146 only baye m 


working capital, which was pald back m March, 
1922. The value of the property to be credited to 
Germany on the reparation account is likely to 
be put at about 350,000,000 gold marks, and on 
that estimate the experts figure that the mines 
have puid 7.25 per cent. in 1920; 6.68 per cent. 
fn 1921, and 10.9 per cent. {n 1922—the French 
Government having made about 250,000,000 francs 
{mn three years, 


WELFARE AND EDUCATION. 


France has an act passed {n 1905 for the relief 
of the aged, poor, infirm, and incurable. The age 
limit, first placed at seventy, was five years later 
reduced to sixty-five. This act was supplemented 
py the Old Age Pensions Act of April 5, 1910, which 
provides a system by which both employers and 
workers ses wagner it oe oe i 1920, 8,349,744 

sons were registered under it 
Tis, 7,795,000. ig: and on Jan. 1, 

e school system of France is high 
Primary instruction Is free since eat wae 
uulsory since 1882 for all children from six to thirteen. 

‘he teachers are, by the law of 1886, lay. The 
es schools, primary, secondary and _ superior, 
iorm the University of France, and are aaminis- 
tered by the Ministry of Public Instruction, with 
the ald of a Superior Council and a force of seven 
Inspectors-General and Inspectors. There are 
geventeen circumscriptions called academies, each 
with a council to deal with instruction. Each de 

artment has a council, presided over by the Pre- 
ect, for primary school matters, with large powers 
regarding inspection, management and mainte- 
Hance, and each department must maintain two 
DES normal schools, one for men and one for 

0) \° 

The seventeen universities in France had, 

60,891 students; the Pat that of 6 beds 14 


The expenditure on the publi 
technical schools, not inciting eee neat i 


Ministry des Beaux-Arts, Was: Wat nS - 
rigols; 192122; 2 01 620.7 
For public schools, piveeeresesese 26: 
x pulls Spidols: 102K, G7 aa ee ae 
PLS Poe re ete) Pate lap RIS Tete BE cet q 
1 oe a Shey SSPE Sis ae yes weve eee b837,9795000 
1025-726 ta BAR Poke ote vtec ees ees ReBO OOS 
1926 (est'd) 0)... a. 6 ete en dee wa ce es $,613,979;5330" 
1927 (est'd)..---2+- +++ essere Sas ,514,6: 
3928 (est’'d) 2.50.02 = He +s meee. ,o84, 


For the third time since the war = Chambe 
of, Deputies pass a gran 
women's suffrage; the last_on ‘April LS 1925, Ww 
The vote was J 
to 183: This bill went to the he 


ich had — 
killed the other two and (April, 1927) Killed this also. 
No religion is recognized by the state. 1 


GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE 


The constitutional jaw under whieh France : 
governed was adopted in 1875 and was partially — 
modified in 1879, 1884, 1885, and 1882. ae 


lative power rests in a Senate and a Ghamber 0! 
Deputies. The 584 Deputies are elected by direc 
vote by manhood suffrage every four Years. Th 
316 Senators are elected for nine years, one-third — 
retiring every three years, the election is indire’ 


councils of each commune, and of the Deputies 
councillor-generals and district couneillors of the 
department. The two Houses meet yearly on the 
second Tuesday in Januarygand must remain ii 
session at least five months out_of ne 
The two Houses, united as a Nati Assembly, 


years, meeting immediately whebever 2 vacanc 
oceurs. The President selects a Ministry, ge 
erally from the two Chambers, but may go outside 
the membership. In practice the President, ‘sum= 
mous a leader who can obtain a majority in the 
Chambers in support of bis policies as Preside’ 
ot the Council (Premier) and he makes up his lis 
of Mimsters and submits it for approval. T 
number of portfolios vaties, numbering fourteen i 
the present Ministry. Baen Minister is responsi! 
to the Chambers for his acts and the Ministry 
a whole is responsible for the general poltey of th 
Government. aie 
The unit of local government is the commune, 
of which the ninety departments (exchuding the 
three in Algeria) had, in 1926, in alk 37,944 
these 22,024 have less than 500 inhabitants; li 


Each commune elects by universs 


and having wide functions. The. 
d’arrondissement (385 tn France) are 
allotting the direct taxes. 

The complexion of the Senate after the ele 
of Jan. 6, 1924, as grouped in 1926 Ra 
Soclaliste. 141; Hepes vee ee m, 100; 
Left Republican, 34; Socialist, 11; Ri alist), 10 
Left Republican. 365 ote heer ot ane Cone 
left the political completion of the Upper House un- 
changed, except that the Socialists won 10 new seats 
bow numbering 16, and the Radical Sostatists had 
net loss of 6. One Communist was eleeted in th 
Seine Department. 

The Chamber of Deputies, elected May 11, 192) 
dical Socta grou 


Sudicat DeaocratG La; miscellaneous groupe ime 
; Le! emocratic, 14; aneous I 
chiding Royalists, 30. e. 

The proportional representation system then 1 
vogue was very complicated and an analysis of 
popular votes indicates that candidates 
National Bloc tickets received 20,419,847 
while those of the Left Bloc received 28,439,831, 
the Communists, 8,584,007. , 

The new election bill passed July 12, 1927, 
vides for a division of the country into 612 elec’ 


ai 


proportional representation. 5 
néer this bill elections for a new ‘Chambe 
Deputies were held April 22 and 29, 1928. 4 
were 3,687 candidates for the 612 seatd, Many 
new to the Chamber were elected and the 
Srltnate of tho soeneth of che groupe nana 
of the of the gr yunning 2 
the extreme Right to the aveene Left te: = a 


0 
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De Ccnimonvatives (mainly Royalists 
y _ Republican-Democratic (Marin's 


18 | im > 1 
Nationalists)’ 26s ported more than $250,000,000 with more “ear- 


marked,” and more from the Bank of England. The 


‘ cals of the Left (Moderate Nationalists) 98 | gold reserves in the Bank's vy 
Ra i Nationalists)... .. raul 
persicae Qnainly independent voters).......... 63 fairly constant since the end Sot the War eee 
a pepepncen Socialists (party of Briand and Pain- : ene S aie ares eared to 5,542,861,000 francs. 
Le POIRTNGS WA ctor oso 6 Oe Mire 10) or held abroad fi 
paadice poolalists Shp eKits Can tcas s Ie ses 5-69 - statements as “sundry assets.” sabi 
iOS AE SS SS SSS The Bank of France issued its week! state: 
ee er crisis Oo SO ae * gone 28, 1928, in an entirely new form. it 48 pe. Tole 
"Alsatian Regionaliste./.222222222222222211.1, 3 | 108 im’thousanas of franes:— 


On_the first test vote of confidence, on the release 


a Communist deputies from prison, Premier ’ 28,935,000 
_ Poincare was supported, 342 to 167, and later votes A338 
showed about 430 deputies standing’ by him. P95 oar oee 
FINANCIAL RECONSTRUCTION. y 9,778,000 

_ The Poincare National Union Governmen took 2 37 
| Office July 23, 1926, when the franc was at its lowest POD O POD 


_- (47.07 to the dollar on July 18). The cabinet lasted 
until Nov. 6, 1928, when the four Radical ministers 


17,000 
- 10,545,000 


_ were compelled, because of a trick vote of their party, 1,847,000 
: to withdraw and in consequence Premier Poincare - 5,930,000 
_ sent the President the resignation of the entire 3,200,000 
. a at He os gee sabmnes “On Jee 11, with- ey 
} cals, giv up the Treasury port- y 
_ folio, and intending So towats his special attention 785,000 
to the reparations problem. 1,239,000 
During these two years and three months the 
_ esbinet had by resolute financial measures re- 182.000 
_ Stored confidence. The frane regained all the i: 273,000 
od it had lost in 1926 and was pegged by the | Legal liquid reserv é 22/000 

. of France at 25.19 by Christmas. It was main-} Non-liquid reserve 3 "00 

b paras ged wi od reestablished on a gold basis} sient liabiliti : 

; x e 24, 2 = es— . 

a” ier Poincare’s first task was to balance the irculation ’ +++. 58,772,000 
em He put that for 1927 through before Christ-| Creditor current accounts 12,757,000 
mas 1926. It showed a surplus of 186,867,000 francs. 079, 

_ The budget for 1928 was also put through before 1,934,000 
_ Christmas and in its final form showed a surplus of 6,471,000 
$5,158,916 francs. The budget for 1929 showing an 73, 
estimated surplus of 56,000,000 franes was presented 9,778,000 

"$0 the Chamber before the fall of the cabinet. 96, 


_ An Autonomous Sinking Fund was established and 
Incorporated in the C tution. 

» Drastic economics were begun and new and in- 

_ treased taxation voted until the Premier in presenting 
‘the budget for 1929 announced that no new taxation 

' Was contemplated. The debt to the Bank of France 


Was steadily reduced. 

The short term internal debts, aggregating 48,167 
ion frances were cared for in on maturity and 
reduced to 38,971 million largely by conversion into 
_ long term bonds by Oct. 1, 1927. To a further loan 

in May, 1928, total s:bscriptions amounted to 10,640 
- million francs in cash, 5,200 million francs in na- 
tional defense bonds, and 4,910 million in other 


The 28,935 million francs gold shown above ts 
equivalent to approximately 5,787 million gold 
francs of the former pas and represented a reserve 
of 49.2% against the circulation and a reserve of 
40.45% against the circulation and current liabilities, 
In addition the balances abroad totaled 36,308 
million franes. 

On Nov.1, 1928, the gold reserve was 30,784 million 
franes, foreign credits, 13,973 million francs, and 
circulation 61,328 million franes. 


THE WAR DEBTS, 


Ambassador Berenger, Apr. 20, 1926, signed an 
agreement with the United States Debt Commission 
for settlement of the French war debt, which was 
adjusted at $4,025,000,000 ($3,340,000,000 principal 
and $685,000,000 accrued interest). The schedule 
provides for annulties commencing with $30,000,000 
for the first two years increasing to $125,000,000 
in the seventeenth year and continuing at that 
figure until the last payment in the sixty-second 
year, which is $117,675,000. The principal is thus 
to be paid in full. Interest to be patd after the 
first five years and for the next ten is 1%; for the 
next ten years, 2%; for the next elght, 244%; for 
the next seven, 3%; and for the remaining twenty- 
two years 34%. The total payments contem- 
plated are $6,847,674 104.17, the present value of 
which on a 444% ‘basis is $2.008,122,624, or pracii- 
cally 50% of the debt funded as compared with 
the [talian settlement of 26%. The so-called safe- 
guard clause was not included. The settlement 
was approved by the French Cabinet, and signed 
by President Coolidge on April 30. 

Minister of Finance Caillaux and Chaneelior 
Churchill July 12, 1928 in London signed an agree- 
ment on the French war debt to Great Britain 
amounting to £653,127,900. It provides that 
France shall pay annually £4,000,000, £6,000,000, 
£8,000,000 and £10,000,000 for the first four years, 
thereafter £12,000,000 annually for twenty-six 
years, and £14,000,000 annually for the remaining 
thirty-one years. 

Neither settlement has been ratified (Nov. 15 
1928) by the Chamber of Deputies but the French 
government has paid ‘‘on account’ $82,351,171, to 
the United States Treasury, $20,367,057 in 1926, 
$30,367,057 in 1927, and $31,617,057 in 1928. To 
England three annuities have been paid, £4,000,000, 
£6,000,000 and £8,000,000. ‘ 

The Rovmanien war debt to France was séptled 
March 28, 1925, at 525 miltien gold francs to be. met 
by imcrens’ng anneal payments over 62. yea: 
Toteliing PCL pr ijiien cold frones but baving a present 
iovalne of 125 milton gold francs. 


” paid off March 15, 1928, being financed by the sale of 
875,000,000 5% bonds to the Swedish Match Co. in 
November, 1927. 
_. The law Shiai’ export of capital from France 
enacted April 3, 1918, was repealed Jan. 10, 1928. 
he Bank of France had accumulated foreign liquid 
assets to the extent of $1,200,000,000. 
_ The final step in restoring the gold standard was 
‘taken on June 24, 1928, when the Chamber by a vot 
‘of 450 to 32, and the Senate by a vote of 256 to 3 
passed Premier ad as a ee Seige gd ead joes 
a3 65.5 milligrams of gold nine-tenths fine whic! 
3.92 cents or 25.52 francs to the dollar and 
124.21 francs to the pound sterling. - : 
- The Bank of France is obligated to redeem its 
‘otes on sight and to keep a metallic gold reserve of 
35% of the combined note circulation and deposits. 
On that day it held over 40%. The revaluation of its 
gold holdings completed the amortization of tem- 
rary advances to the State. The Bank granted the 
ry 2 loan of 3,000 million francs, withont in- 
rest, maturing Dec. 31, 1945. The silver holdings 
ere revaliied at the current market price. All old 
ins of gold and silver lost their legal status and the 
Bank bought all horded gold presented amounting 
1,700 million franes by October, 1928 ~ 
The Treasury’s indebtedness to the Bank for ad- 
‘ances to Russia were transferred to the Autonomous 
king Fund office. These pre-war bonds have a 
yalue of 5,930 millicn francs and are non- 


THE BUDGETS. ‘ 
(The norma) budgets for nine years were: 


Revenues. Expenditures. 

Francs. Tan Cs. 
tea es -29,160,155,234 29,120,541,626 
28,362,328,929 28,348,952,965 
23,437 ,954,832 23,402,487,556 
5,000,000 29,659,000,000 


37,498,739,468 37,338,389,202 

[28 340,792-9" 39,544 443.921 

jnal):.2 42, 160,682,651" ¢ * 41,527,952,171 
1,0 £9§5,225,600,000 


ere must.be added. the: ex 
due to war, military ~ pen- 


traordinary expenses y 
sions, and reconstruction to be repaid from receipts 


the reparation account, which 


m Germany on 
fro y. The 


are provisionally covered in part by loans. 
amounts were: 


a 1 SP ise. 92 
—¥xtraordinary expenditures... .15,317,184,7 
1932 ire a eat .. -10,558,534,377 
1923— bs * ...-13,581,000,000 
1924— c a .... 7,493,000,000 
The total state income in 1924 was 27,575,158,- 


000 francs, of which taxation brought in 25,520,- 

00,000 francs. 

: In 1927, 348 persons had incomes of 1,000,000 
francs ($39,200) or more; 1,484, from 500,000 to 
1,000,000 francs; the number increased until the 

showed 318,187 had incomes between 7.000 
and 10,000 francs. 

‘Amusement taxes brought in $26,934,664 francs in 
1927 and 485,345,191 frances m 1926. 

Estimates of pre-war French national income 
put the total for 1913 at about 35,870 million 
francs; and for 1924 at about 125,500 million paper 
francs. The tax burden in 1913 represented 11.6 
per cent. of the national revenue; and in 1924 
about 20 per cent.; the per capita tax then was 
for 1913, 104 francs gold, and for 1924, 650 paper 
franes or 177 francs gold. For 1926 the tax bur 


was about 1,240 paper francs (about $52) per capita. 
vings bank deposits in 558 savings banks on 
Dec. 31, 1925, were 9,830,947,947 frances. The 


pumber of depositors was 8,879,974. 
ARMY AND NAVY. 


The cost to France of her army and navy in 
the last nine budgets was: 

Army. Navy. 
Francs. Francs. 

1920. Saye oS qrareseia 4,236,599,884 868,224,082 

4,462,003,675 951,542,607 

3,426,284,959 797,804,914 

3,939,000,000 977,804,914 

3,566,765,327 1,028,237,008 

,466,900, 1,252,000,000 

4,296,400,000 — 1,423,100,000 

5,299,619,645 1,915,432,377 

6,210,751,790 2,552,094,748 


The French Army, home and colonial, in 1926, 
numbered 31,028 officers and 647,434 men, of which 
about 390,000 were French conscripts. Under the 
reorganization law of 1928 to come into operation 
Nov. 1,41930, the army was reduced to 523,769 men. 
The French conscripts whose term of service is re- 
duced from eighteen months to one year number 
240,000, the permanent army (seven-year enlist- 
ments) will be kept at 106,000 of which 38,000 will 
be employed for construction; the North African 
eg aad will number 95,000 and the Colonial 


The Aviation Corps is to consist of 132 combat 
squadrons, 76 observation squadrons and 34 auxil- 
fary service squadrons, with a personnel of about 
33/500. The Freuch Air Force in August, 1926, 
had 3,500 planes, of which 1,542 were of first line 
type, all post-war models. 

The French Navy, under the allotment as to 
capital ae agreed to-at the Washington Con- 
ference, is in proportion of 1.75 as against 5-5-3 for 
England, the United States and Japan. 

The fleet in 1927 consisted of 6 first-class battle- 
ships, 3 second-class, 5 armored cruisers, 4 new tast 
eruisers, 4 old cruisers formerly German, 1 aircraft 
earrier, 48 dispatch boats, 64 destroyers and 58 sub- 
marines. Three 10,000-ton cruisers were under con- 
struction. The Redoubtable Vengeur, one of the most 
powerful submarines in the world was completed in 
1928. It is 276 feet long with an underneath tonnage 
of 3,250, has a steaming radius of 8,000 miles and can 
remain at sea for 30 days. A sister submarine the 
Surcouf and 28 smaller ones were under construc-. 
tiontin 1928. The program for 1929 includes one 
cruiser, six destroyers, seven cruising and four coast 
defense submarines, to cost over 1,000 million francs. 

The Chamber, Mar. 7, 1928, by vote of 500 to 32, 
adopted a bill providing for the nationalization of all 
needful industry in time of war, a complete mobiliza- 


| time, complete plans for such mob: 


ni. woman gud child, 
authority to 
rmaines, 


, in peace 


France put into effect on Sept. 6, 1927, a new tariff } 
stuiperseding that of 1892 increasing the rates on over 
400 items. ; 

The French National Tourimg, offices estimated 
that 220,000 American tourists in 1925 spent 4,975,- 
520,000 frances ($226,160,000 at average exchange 
for that year). The number in 1926 was even larger — 
and their expenditures reckoned at between 8,000 and 7 
9,000 million francs. During 1925, 759,000 left Great 
Britain, Ireland and the Channel Islands for France; 
684,148 entered via the Spanish border; 38,588 came ~ 
from Holland; and 13,545 from Switzerland. : 

FOREIGN TRADE. 

The foreign trade of France, compared with that 
of 1913, the last year before the war, ex both 
in franes and in dollars at the average exchange 


rate for the year, was: 
Equivatent Haxrchangée 


Imports Franes. in Doltars. Rate. 
BONE tas Janos 52,852,760,000 2,071,828,192 25.5r 
TOG rates s 59,514,725,000 2,861,933,000 25 .19 > 
TOO ce ee 43,980,506,000 2,096,550,723 20.9° 
icy eee 40,132,574,000 2,076,180, 19.33 © 
i bP eS 32,608,012,000 1,989,089,000 16.39 
1922.......23,930,328,000 1,962,287,000 2.205 
Ati wero 22,068,000,000 1,634,667,000 13.50 
$920... 20.8 49,904,897,000 3,441,717,000 14.50 
ORS ene se 8,421,332, 1,625,317 ,000 5.187) 
Equivalent Exchange 
Francs. in Doliars. Rate. 
55,224,717,000 2,197,943,737 25:51 
59,534,649,000 2,362.200, 25 19 
45,413,555,000 2,162,864,167 20.9 
41,454,137,000° 2,144,550,000 19.33 
431,510, 1,856,322,000 16.39 © 
21,378,943,000 1,753,073,200 12.20 
72,000,000 1,461,639, 13.50 
26,894,332,000 1,854,823, 14.50 
13 6,880,217,000 1,327,881,900 5.18 
The United States for five years has France's 


Belgi 
third and fourth. In 1924 and 1925 
was France’s best customer, followed by Beigium, © 
Germany and the United States in that ord 
France's trade by countries for the last four years 
in miilions of francs was: 


IMPORTS. 
Countries of 
Origin. 1924. 925. - 1926... 
United States... 5,749.6 6,382.9 7,913.1 
Great Britain... 4,961.6 5,893.3 6,516.7 
Belgium....... 2,665.9 3,082.3 ieee 
Germany...... 2,015.0 2,372.6° 4, 
Argentina. ..... 1,814.2 1,651.38 2,149.4 
CN Naseer 1,512.1 1,729.4 2,324.9 
Holland: . i\..2 7. 1,165.5 1,278.0 1,788.3 
Brazil......... 1,060.5 1,370.2 1,652.4 
Spain «hate a tiles 836.8 834.3 1,050.6 
Switzerland. ... 665.3 785.7 1,035.1 
D0) Seas ie 14,992.7 18,601.5 26,019.56 
Total 2.00- 41,754.1 45,413.6 59,5346 62,852. 
EXPORTS. 
omaha ot : 
estination 1924. 1925. 1926, 
United States... 3,143.7 3,059.1 3,904 
Great Britain... 7,817.9 8,957.3 10,6749 
Belgium....... 7,114.4 7,596.5 9,399.4 
Germany...... 3,773.1 3,751.1 4,427.8 
Argentina. ..... 696.3 836.9 1,229.5 
UGE: acre grep 1,478.7 2,209.0 2,599.1 
Holland....... 1,160.9 1,219.9 1,808.19 
Brawls 65:0 tsa 368.0 460.9 638.2 539.4 
Spain... ...... 1,157.8 1,423.5 18968 17142) 
Switzerland.... 2,612.7 2,921.5 3,626.0 3,412.1 
Pye et ee 430.6 29,994.9 19,40%.4 17,352.9 
pate: dea bt is 41,754.1 45,413.6 59,5344 65,352.9 
e value of exports to the French Colonies 
Protectorates in 1927 was 8,165 million frames, and 


imports 6,046 million francs. 
Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year, Imports... Export. nts 
1922... eee e ese e es $266,964,931 $142,808,899) 
oh 72, ! 


1925 iene Ave d ieee 
RODD... Sgecintn tage se 


re 


a 
3 _ French Colonial Posvessions. 
‘ uare Popula- 
“ IN A ASIA Miles. tion 
ts Se (Mandate). te reees 60,000 000, 
BREE. 6 cae on eve thnk be 196 273,081 
French Indo-China. 7/2"? 265,004 19,844,181 
. Total in Asia.......... 325,200 23,117,262 
| 4N AFRICA 
sd Moroceo (Protectorate). . 4,229, 146 
i LER aa 7 
: — tee 
4 Py 
4 
r. 35,830,976 
- EN AMERICA 
+ St. Plerre and cememb 93 3,918 
- Guadelupe, ete.......... 688 229,829 
: Moartanique.............. 385 244,439 
French Guiana. ......... 32,000 44,202 
“2 ES Se = 
Sy Total in America. ..... 33,166 622,398 
| IN CCEANIA 
+ New Cees. MOR a sare 5s 7,650 47,505 
Stee DIG, CFC). eee eee eee 1,520 31,655 
“ Total in Oceania....... 9,170 79,160 


Grand total ail colonies... 5,657,804 59,549,796 
ALGERIA. 


AREA, Northern Territory, 222,180 square miles: 
Southern or Saharan Territory, about 849,000 
: Square miles (included in Sahara in table printed 
above). 
_ POPULATION, census of 1926: northern territory, 
3,455, wes southern territory, 537,362; total, 
as 992'770; of which 864,331 were Europeans, 
mostly French and Spaniards. 
CAPITAL, Algiers, population, ee 226,218. 
* Other cities: Oran, population, 150,301: Constan- 
tine, and seven other cities above 25, 006. 
Governor General, Pierre Louis Bordes, Nov. 20, 1927. 
Algeria is in the northern part of Africa, extenaing 
‘tor 650 miles along the Mediterranean Sea, between 
_ Tunis on the east and Morocco on the west. Both 
4 " nelghbors are French protectorates (see following). 
_ The northern territory extends inland approximateiy 
*350 miles; beyond, the four southern territories 


: ict, southward indefinitely into the Sahara 


E 


Inerging into French West Africa. The 

ees have not been fixed but the 20° of north 
Tetitude, sig be considered as an approximate 
line. These four southern territories 

form te ale colony, are sparsely peopled by 
‘nomads, and each is under a military commander. 
Tiving quarters according to the censtis of 1926 
a... ig 605 houses, 372,188 native huts, and 


151, are 

Sahoan ay. is governed by a Governor General 
with the aid of a consultive council and a supreme 
‘council and three financial delegations (French 
colonists, French taxpayers other than colonists, and 
yy “Mohammedan natives), whose especial care is the 
‘budget and the taxes. The Governor prepares the 
ae which for six years was: 


Expenditures. 


* 1922-23 franes, 489, eg 492 
Joos34 franes, 595,262,638 
1924-25 francs, 576, 800 000 
1925-26. francs, 4,842 
Jae francs, O35" Tel 679 
1927-28 francs, 997,600, $38 


‘The debt is about 110, 006, 000 francs. 

' Algeria has prospered. greatly under peace and 
French rule. The country has four marked divisions. 
- On the coast is an area, the Tell, from 50 to 100 miles 
wide, of v fertile plains with valleys running out 
from) the hills, mainly owned by Europeans, which 
‘is cultivated scientifically. Behind the Tell is the 
tableland of the Shat with an elevation of 3,000 
feet, pao or covered with salt lakes and swamp. 
The two chains of the Atlas Mountains, reaching to 
peitieaaes of 7,000 feet, divide the country from the 


Be The } French have driven artesian wells and brought 
bg'8 tific irrigation and Glee d foant ee ane, of the 
Tell: has made gre 

i "The ae pace in 1926 “vere wien ce 
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metric tons from 3,753,121 acres: barle , 493,32 
tons from 3,522,862 acres; oats, 126,170 “tons thon 
628,672 acres; and tobacco, 20,538 tons from 56,010 
acres. From 512,732 acres the yield of wine was 
184,857,596 gallons, and of olive oil 5,716,942 gallons 
from 7,800,000 tons. Cotton was grown on 15,300 
acres; 15,400 Pounds of cocoons were produced. 
Cork trees cover 1,125,000 acres; Aleppo pines, 1,690,- 
000 acres; and evergreen oak, 1, 625,000 acres of the 
5,590,000 acres of forests. 
Algeria is rich in. minerals as yet very little ex- 
ploited.. The mineral output in 1926 was as foHows: 
at ore, 1,654,585 tons; lead, ore, 17,876 tons: zinc, 
re, 43,194 tons; coal, 10,000 fons; phosphate of lime, 
FOO 24 7 tons; copper, ore, (2, 286 tons; petroleum, 
8. 000 barrels; antimony, 17085 tons. 
The French have improved the ports, built 3,325 
miles of excellent roads, and there were, in 1928, 
2,716 miles of railroads. The three ports have also 
improved. In 1927, 4,322 vessels of 6,985,250 
tons entered the ports. 


“3 Imports and exports in francs were: 


ear Imports. Expo! 
F928 i. civie's wee Fa ectniars's 2,236,942,000 1 674/393,000 
1924 eden ls et) slomid'ss 122 93,720, 1,990,475,000 
BRED ee orctes 5 A’Sapege aipiore 3,275,486,000 2,403,838,000 
1926 pianatn, eha'e'wlernie Spo, 7: oie 4,119,000,000 goa P00 008 
CO Een gio a +836,000,000 3,521,000,000 
eS abo of Algeria and Tunis with the United 
Cal, Year Imports. Expo 

EUS ah reaies ou his eee ere eee 86,109,362 $1,789,408 
Be a iw sia oles erty 5,588, 164 2'372'3 
1924, Bb bites Beebe 5,525,362 1,974,036 
DOD x. aree oreo OT ee ee 5,562,061 2,932,887 
Pi ste ain as AAA ee 6,669,165 54,148 

Dd eta Stonslt sts sie dn won aa 7,082,758 4,650,456 

TUNIS. 


(French Protectorate.) 


AREA, about 50,000 square miles. 

POPULATION, census of 1926, 2,159,758, of which 
173,281 were Paes (71, 020 French, 89,216 
Italians), and eg 986,427 natives “ot 932,184 Arabs 
and Bedouins, 54,243 Jews). 

CAPITAL, mene “population, 1926, 185,996, of 
which 27,922 were French and 44 076 Italians, 

Bey, Sidi geet el Habib, born 1858, succeeded 
his cousin, Sidi Mohammed Ben Nasr Bey, who 
died July 10, 1922. 

French ogee General, Lucien Saint, appointed 
Novy. 24, 1920. 

Tunis, one of the former Barbary states under 
the suzerainty of Turkey, is situate on the northern 
coast of Africa, with the Mediterranean Sea on the 
north and east, on the southeast Italian Libya, on 
the south the Sahara Desert and on the west Algeria, 

The French were obliged to send a military force 
into the country in 1881 to protect Algeria from the 
raids of the Khroumer tribes, which resulted in a 
treaty signed May 12, 1881, placing Tunis under 
the protectorate of France. Most of the tribés have 
settled down to culture and stock raising. Dif- 
ficulties of administration which followed the old 
Turkish system have been great, but the French 
have met them admirabiy and have made the 
country prosperous. 

There are large fertile valleys in the mountafnous 
north, excellent land for fruit culture in the north- 
east ‘peninsula, high tablelands and pastures in 
the centre, and famous oases and gardens in the 
south, where dates grow in profusion. The chief 
industry is agriculture; over 5,000,000 acres are 
devoted to cereals and vegetables; 420,000 to 16 
million olive trees; 47,000 to 1,500,000 date palms; 
75,392 to vineyards, 2,725,000 to cork and pine for- 
ests, and 11,535,600 acres to pasturage. 

The vineyards produced 20,239,052 gallons of 
wine in 1925, the date orchards 81,49) 49 7,797 pounds of « 
dates; and the olive orchards 16, 933, 694 pounds: of 
high grade olive oil, valued at 46,126,075 francs, was 
produced for export. ay 

output from the rich Pe epee _ D 

126: was m 723,000 metric tons (2,465,221 in 1924 

and 2,691, 000 in 1925). oe aiid tead mines are 

i developed, the output in of iron ore 
pee 587, 000. metric tons (723,000 in 1925 and 
ne 600 in jieen. Of lead ore, 40,000 tons; and zina 

14,000 tons are produced annually. of high 
qualities marine salt, 300,000 tons are produc 
annually. 

The oS rhb mileage in 1928 was 1 ween nt 

is increasing rapidly and in’ 1 

yesse Teatkncd. tie twronty-ohe ports, se Cae 

Sfax is the most important. 

Recent budgets in francs are; 


616 Foreign Countries—French Colones. 
™> Yea Rev. Exp. : ~ ‘Square  Popula= 
tyes 2 ay is vceseee+285,304,087 336,624,389 Colony. miles, ton, 
FOR On, Sesh es "35 1256/842'216" 263,430,347 rn N OG er ee ac ines pitas Ueletiee 888, 7 
1926 (est'd) 20s... css ee 262'139.600 262,055,579 | Middle Congo... .+++eeeee-++» 150,292 B Lg 
1927 (est'd) 5... cee cca 363,779,600 363,729,645 | Ubangl-Sharl...,-+++e++e2++0+ 92 08.219 5 soteas 
The public debt, 1926, was 478,845,780 francs. GRANT Tee ee DIIIITE LS 50,676 270,370) 
: The foreign trade 0! 3 in francs was: + 332,049 2,845,936 
E E: rts. Otel << St ats a Va See 049 2,845,936 
isn: a ee 635,02.652 37,957,488 | . There are 30,000 square miles of tropical forest, < 
DOD scoot egie eae? «9923 721'700.155._ 672,893,886 | rch in timber, Dut the output as yet Ald © 
ee nett rt ary 222 7856,377,102 444,679,644 | rubber, of which 1,434 tons were exported im 1921, 
18: se ae 7317'459'200 , 554,014,384 | Palm-oll output for export was 5:34 tone. Copper, | 
Poeun Te "159, -oll output for expor t | 
ee Boece eee ee ore & 1926 were 170,431,683 francs; exports. BES 5, se : 
1926. 
1927 


Tunis bought from the United States, Machinery; 
Kerosene and Gasoline in 1927 to the value of 
$3,213,000 and sold olive oil, iron ore, cork, hides, 
etc., to the value of $776,000. 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA. 

AREA, about 1,844,400 square miles, exclusive of 
the Sabara Desert, about 1,500,000 square ml 
POPULATION, census of 1926, 13,541,611, of which 

15,399 are Europeans. 

CAPITAL, Dakar, in Beneeal: population, 1926, 

40,152, of which 2,939 are Europeans. 

Governor General, Jules Carde, Feb. 20, 1923. 

French West Africa reaches from the Atlantic 
Ocean at about 17° west longitude across Africa to 
the Soudan at about 24° east longitude and from 
the southern desert boundaries of Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis and Italian Libya to the Gulf of Guinea and 
the indeterminate boundary of French Equatorial 


Africa. It has been formed by consolidation of 
existing colonies as follows: 
Square Popula- 

Colony miles. tion. 
Benegal...... aie Whar cans (072, LES Roos 
French Guinea. .-.........6. 95,218 2,095,988 
Ivory Coast.....cceeeeceeees 121,976 1,724,545 

Dahomey...... cetececcvcces 2,46 979,6 
French Soudan........ec+++- 648,480 2,634,982 
Upper Volta. .....ccceeeeee- 154,400 3,240,147 
BUTIGEDID jae eaedagecceces O40,4 289,184 
Territory of Niger. ........-. 404,914 1,218,717 
13,541,611 


Of Togoland, the only German colony that was 
self-supporting, France received 20,200 square miles, 
about two-thirds. It is attached to French Dahomey. 

The colonies are each under a Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor. There isa general budget for alt, that for 
1928 including local and supplementary budgets 
being: Revenues, 749,730,000 francs, and expendi- 
tures, 709.730,000 francs. 

The colonies export fruits, palm nuts and oll 
rubber, cotton, cacao, and timber. ‘The chie' 
{mports are foodstuffs, textiles, machinery and 
hardware, and spirits. 

"Trade for six years in francs was: 


ear. Imports. Exports. 
1920... ..ccccceveccees + 654,638,301 589,051,244 
W215... Ce decceseccese 12,497,545 335;473,935 
192D ccc ccccecececees + «301,508,480 311,353,650 
BUSA OW bs ov cin a sees cess GOd,D07,002 419,004,128 
W924. cic cuceveseccveees- 104,870,275 653,740,634 
Tracey a ala,619, sie ta'eie os 1,114,970,591 063,628 
MOZUciivies < bh kone asides 1,550,729,015 1,412,028,809 


The railroad mileage in 1926 was 1,866. There 
entered and cleared the ports 21,369 vessels of 
17,144,123 tons in 1926. 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA, 
: French Congo. 

AREA, 982,049 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 2,845,936, of which 

2,932 were Europeans. 

’ CAPITAL, Brazzaville, on the Congo. 

Governor General, R. Antonetti, appointed 1924. 

French Equatorial Africa extends from Spanish 
Guinea, just south of the Cameroon, to Belgian 
Congo. Its eastern boundary is the Ubangi and 
Congo Rivers and the Soudan. On the west is the 
Cameroon. French acquisition began in 1841 and 
{ts territory has aince been extended by exploration 
and occupation, and the limits defined by inter- 
national convention. That part (107,270 square 
miles) ceded to Germany as compensation for ac- 
aan ke pate gigs rotectorate in 1911 

i i in the 

and incorporated in this territo: rear mee CECE 


under one administration, subsequently adding 


10,127,000. 
CAMEROON. 
(French Mandate.) 
AREA, 166,489 square miles. 
POPULATION, estimated, 1921, 1,500,000. 
CAPITAL, Yaounde. 

That part of the former German colon Came ro 
not returned to France (see French Equatorial 
Africa) was by the Treaty of Versailles placed under 
a French mandate and by decree of Mareh 28, 1921 
has been constituted an dutonomeus territory. 
It has 369 miles of railroad. The products are 
tobacco, palm oll, coffee, and ivory. The budget 
for 1927 was balanced at 41,768,350 franes with a 
special railway budget of 16,000,000 francs and & 
special medical budget of 3,579,000 franes- ; 

Imports 1926 were 192,000,000 francs, and 1925, _ 
126,036,353 francs; Exports 1926, 155,000,000 francs, 
and 1925, 113,088,014 francs. 

In 1925, 217 vessels entered the port of Douala. 


FRENCH SOMALILAND. 
AREA, 5,790 square miles. : 

POPULATION, 1921, estimated, 208,000. . 
CAPITAL, Jibuti; population, 1921, 8,366 (190 
French). : F 
French Somaliland Hes between Eritrea, (Italian) 
Abyssinia and British Somaliland and is separated 
by the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb from Aden (British), 
Its port, Jibuti, is on the Gulf of Aden... A port 
was acquired by France in 1862, but active occupa= 
tion did not begin until 1884. It is administered by 
s Governor. The colony has few tndustrtes; hides 
eoffee and ivory are exported, and textiles, food 
products, sugar and coal imported. The figures in 
1926 were: Imports, 457,751,424 franes; expo! 
401,543,750 frances, partly Abyssinian goods bro 


rts, 
ught 
down to Jibuti by the railroad (485 miles lo: : m0 
Addis Abeba. In 1926, 1,423 steam vessels of 1,145,- 
271 tons entered Jibuti. é 


Trade of Yrench Africa 
not elsewhere specified was: 


Cal. Year. Exports. 
ADP Recs HIRE veveceee teees$1,609,085 $804,788 
TOLDE Cueto ct eel eRo es 524,068 
Tey eli sisscnecccecees 2,599,528 928.600 
1925. 0.0... hice ica ee $255,990 1,285,100 
1927. vc ccccecsccescuteviee 2928j239) 0k CoB 
MADAGASCAR. 


AREA, paca 228,707 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1925, 3,598, 
20,000 were French. O8.728, ee 
CAPITAL, Tananarive; population, 70, . Ports: 
Tamatave, Diego-Sgarez, Majunga and Pulene P 
Governor-General, Marcel Achille Henri Raymond 
Olivier, appointed Jan. 31, 1924. = 
Madagascar, an tsland off the east coast of Airlca; 
from which !t {3 separated by the Mozambique 
Channel (240 miles wide at its narrowest part), 
about 980 miles long and 360 miles wide at tts great= 
est breadth. It is therefore nearly as large as the 
State of Texas. To it is attached for governme 
ee ones ear: be Ey 
an area in all of abou square miles, 
with in 1925, 119,305 Inhabitants; aisd Noss 


(113 square miles), 
Tamatave (population, opts , Which has 
Ol ae 


100 cyclones during 

destroyed by one in 1927. 
Madagascar came under & French 

1885. Together with its dependamalay 40 te f 

clared a French colony on Aug. 6, 1896. Pit 

ministered by a Governor-Gen ‘9 Coune 

of Administration. Over 3,000,000 acres are undé 
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cultivation, the chief crops being rice, manioc, 

Seams, vanilla, corn, coffee, cloves, tobacco, sugar 

3 cane and oe gon The forests are rich in eabinet and 

Taffia, resins, gums and beeswax. 

‘Agtloulture and stock-raising are the chief indus- 

~ trles. Graphite shipments in 1926 amounted to 

15,903 metric tons as compared with 13,005 tons 

1925. The gold production amounted to 306 

thos in 1926, and 419 in 1925. Radium has also 
‘been found. 


_ The railroad mileage in ia wee 430 miles all | 
State owned and operated. 
of by 521,721 tons entered thers Dorts. 

@ 1927- budget balances at 289,991,138 frances. 
The aor debt amounted to 145,224, 591 francs on 
Jan. 1928. 

: Trade for six years was; 


Exports. 
-francs, 2b, Oot Tol 108,308,097 


1921 

~ 1922. 3,831,641 132,472,491 

1923. - 200;818/907 191,840,791 

7 1924. ** 259,033,753 387,571,444 
22: ** 491,854,000 443,923,818 

; 926 “ 592,611,944 535,856,989 

__, Trade with the United States was: 

Cal. Year. 


REUNION. 
Manca, 970 square miles; 48 miles tong, 24 wide. 
POPULATION, census of 1926, 186,637, of which 
4 180,694 were of French European origin. 
Reunion is in fact an integral part of France, 
4 it is represented in Parliament at Paris by a 


“Senator and two Deputies. It is an island in the 
Indian Ocean, about 420 miles east of Madagascar, 
“and has belonged to France since 1643. It is ad- 

red by a Governor and an Elective Council. 
The chief products are sugar, rum, coffee, manioc, 
ee vanilla, and spices. The chief imports, rice 


Imports were: 1927, 173,640,000; 1926, 164, ae 000 
Benes, 1925, 147,291, 000 frances: exports, 1927, 146,- 

1 O00: 1926, 164,896,000 francs; 1925, 111, 557,000 

mostly sugar (63,000 tons, valued at 98,769,000 

france: in 1 ac Ee soere are eighty miles of railroad, 
te owned. , 83 vessels entered the ports. 

ie budget for riged balanced at 22,715,023 anes: 

and that of 1925 at 29,815,728 francs; that for 1926 

: Revenues 52,502, 932 francs, expenditures, 

,076,028 francs. The debt was 566,600 francs 


ee FRENCH INDIA. 
a 196 square miles. 
OPULATION, census of 1926, 273,081. 
CAPITAL, Pondicherry; population, 47,087. 
The French possessions in India lie along the 
Soromandel coast, on the Bay of Bengal, in the 


ere 7 a General Elective Council. The colonies 
d one Senator and one Deputy to Parliament at 
Paris. Agniculture is the chief industry and oil 
wt chief export. Pondicherry has five cotton 
71,213 spindles. There are forty-three miles 
Prailroad, oy in 1926, 336 vessels entered the ports. 
e imports in 1926 were valued at 10,137,752 rupees, 
‘and the exports at 26,285,194 rupees. 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA. 


AREA, Cochin-China, estimated, 26,476 square 
~ miles; Annam, oe. 758; Cambodia, 62,550; Boe 
_ 40,530; Laos, 96,500; Kwangcbow, 190; tota 


5, ‘ 
TION, Cochin-China, census of 1924, 
F.001.098. Aina, 1924, 5,171, a Cambodia, 


19: 465, 160, 113; Laos, 
954" 837, 04; Kwangchow, 308.64 4;'total, 19,- 


844,181. f these about 25,770 were Europeans, 


SA a i ‘onkin), population, 1924, 

3 peo aaa at Saigon (Cochin-Chi na), 
See sintion, 8. 566, of which 8,444 were Buro-} 
peans. 


nor-General, M. Monguillot, Jan. 24, 1928. 
ench Indo-China, situate in the southeastern 
eee Cum on the nore: ‘Siam on vhe 


1926, 5,776 vessels | 


west and the Gulf of Tonkin and the South China 
Sea op the east and south, comprises five states: 
The colony of Cochin-China, the protectorates. of 
Annam, Cambodia, Tonkin and (22808, and also 
| Kwangchow, leased from China (1898) and Bat- 
; jambang, ceded by Siam (1907). it is as large as 

Xa 

The whole country is under a Governor-General 
with a Secretary-General and a superior Counell, 
and each state has a head, that of the colony being 
a Governor, and those of the protectorates being 
called Residents Superieurs. There ts a common 
budget. for Indo-China, which in 1927, balanced at 
78,850,000. plastres (par of exchange, 55 cents). 
The Fovement reserve on Jan. 1, 192 , amounted to 
21,950,000 piastres.. The debt on Jan: 1, 1926, waa 
about 500,000,000 piastres. 

Annam has a King, Bao Dal (Than Thai), (born 
1913, succeeded to the throne Nov. 6, 1925), me 
governs the country with the assistance of his Min- 
isters under the guidance of the French Resident 
Superieur. 

Cambodia has a King, Moniwong, who succeeded 
his father, Sisowath, on his death in 1927. The 
land is very fertile but only a part is cultivated. 
Some cotton is grown, Fishing is the principal native 
industry. The ruins of a former civilization which 
| had developed a striking distinctive art, are very 


2 : extensive; those of Angkor being especially famous. 


Tonkin became a French protectorate in 1884. 


2 | Its chief town, Hanoi, which was made the capital of 


Indo-China in 1902'instead of Saigon, is a fine, 
a well-bullt modern city. Though its wealth 

Dn agriculture, like the other provinces, 1t hag 
valuable hard coal deposits, producing in 1925 
1,363,000 tons. From the rich limestone quarries 
in 1925, 150,000 tons of cement were produced. 
There are also valuable zinc mines. 

Exports of plantation rubber from Indo-China 
| in 1923 amounted to 4,970 tons; there were 8,300,600 
trees on 75,000 acres of plantations. Output fn 
1926 exceeded 7,000 tons. 

Laos, & protectorate since 1893, has extensive 
| teak forests, and gold, tin and lead are being worked. 
The Mekong River is its great highway. 

Kwangchow, leased from China in "iso9, has a 
free port. 

The provinces have been a customs union since 
1887, and in 1885, when France forced China to 
give entirely her sovereignty over Annam, agreements 
were made for a reduction in tariff rates for goods 
entering China from Tonkin. France in 1895 ob- 
a at apecial privileges for railroads in southern 
Yhina. 

The railroad mileage in 1925 was 1,292, two- 
thirds of which is Government-owned. The French 
have built 27,000 miles of remarkable roads through 
the jungles and rice fields. In 1926 there entered to 

rt of Saigon 878 vessels of 1,959,577 tons. In 

926 imports were 1,835,375,255 frances; exports 
3,067 ,682,872 francs. 
Indo-China ranks second to Burma as the great- 
est rice importing country in the world, 
Trade with the United States i 


Cal. Year. RTT Expo 

ROW ialecle 09 o\We pin vbidne bie 3460,; 238 
1928... oiisiees os Wiels/oige.aaloads Oa ov ay 1,0 365,923 
1924... $0 Kase Bin'oly orvewe 786,846 171,412 
BOP arene oo ws" wisi « aixia.e ninco ni ter ie 1,371,23 99'684 
TDIQG asin older od ope 0 fwvis.vles.v aes 2,189, 197,064 
OT idiots @ eicioue 6 clases se 8 weve vintbie 1,426,959 141,939 


‘GUADELOUPE, 
AREA, entire group of islands, 688 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 299,839. 
CAPITAL, Basse-Terre; population, 1921, 8,318; 
Port Pointe-9-Pitre, 27,679. 
Governor, L. Gerbinis, 192 6. : 
atone consisting of two large Islands, 
Basse-Terre and Grande-Terre, separated by @ nar- 
row channel, and five smaller Islands, is a group of 
the Windward Islands in the West Indies, between 
Dominica. They have been in the 
en erg France since 1634 and are represented 
Parliament at Paris by a Senator and two Depu- 
ties. The Government rari? of a Governor sand 
an elected Council. The soil is very. productive. 
‘The hurricane of Sept., 1928, the worst in the his- 
tory of ee island , took a toll of 660 lives and 
gasiage to property was between 300 and 500 million 


The chief exports in 1926 were A gh aed B47 
metric tons; coffee, 593.5 tons; ee 12,009,494 litres; 
cacao, 610 tons; vanilla, 34, kilograms; ani 
bananas, 1,431,340 kilograms. SaIPORS were valded 
at = 849,469 francs, and exports at 167,663,138 


The budget for 1927 balanced at 29,018,596 francs. 
The debt, Jan. 1, 1927 was 499,078 francs. 

The trade of Gsasdelonse and Martinique with 
the United States was: 


j | General of sixteen elected members. 
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Cal. Year. Imports. Exports: 
ieee ROA e Tce cewiee (2,010,601 82,068 
WOODS Fates oe SE rors date opts "460,867 _ 55,645 
VQQE ee Rae wtle wo. Rye earevare 2'528,967- 217,779 
3925... re RAs Maiots afereio urs.vn 2 OD eae 387,400 
TOA Ge lbiels diete'e wiahetviigis ia thy oe 1,958,073. 162,446 
ROT se SA ont Wealaryeie- oie «080-0 6% 2,703,645 104,665 


MARTINIQUE. 


AREA; 385 square miles. 
POPULATION, Geiss of 1921, 244,439, 
CAPITAL, Fort-de-Franee, population; 26,399: 
Gortinor, R, de Guise, 1926: SS ee 
Martinigue, oné of the Windward Islands, In the 
West Indies, has been. 2 possession: of, France, since 
1635. It is represented) in the French Parliament 
by a Senator and two Deputies. It is administered 
by a Governor, a General Council, and elective 
Municipal Councils. It has the famous voleano, Mt. 
Pelee, which in eruption in May 8, 1902, destroyed 
the city of St. Pierre with all its 40,000 inhabitants. 
The island is the birthplace of the Empress Josephine. 
Rum, sugar and cacao are the chief productions. 
In 1926, 45,039 metric tons of sugar were produced; 
in 1925, 48,122; also in 1926, 27,460,960 liters of 
rum; in 1925, 25,933,469. The foreign trade in 1926 
totaled $14,183,609; and im_1925, $15,854,631; the 
adverse balance in 1926, the first since 1918, was 
$106,000 (franc=4.76 cents in 1925 and 3.2427 in 
1926). . In 1926, 538 vessels of 961,402 tons entered 
the port. The budget for 1926 balanced at 56,146,218 


francs. 
ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON. 
ARBA, St. Pierre, 10 square miles; Miquelon, 83. 
POPULATION, census of 1921, St. Pierre, 3,419; 
Miquelon, 499; total, 3,918. 
CAPITAL, St. Pierre. 
Governor, J. H. E. Bensch. 

St. Pierre and Miquelon are two groups of rocky, 
barren islands close to the southwestern coast of 
The Gov- 
ernment is headed by an Administrator. The 


Cal. Year. Imoorts. Exports. 
PE Dale varie dso Kea ss KR 9 = ein $155,186 $3,358 
OPA trae ce wale wie ole e0 bisiwieve.eie es 194,196 2,48 
AB ies aera ajax ode odes wee oaie nen oes 147,568 

F925. ones Miele eiads oieke ore «Wingy e/eubis 230,68 

BOVGi a ce Ce aaeetedcve Te eee 257,680 

BERR eh acts ce Nistaiver,0 wis «% vanes 280,409 


FRENCH GUIANA. 


AREA, estimated, 32,000 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1926, 47,341, excluding 
Indians. 
CAPITAL, Cayenne; population, 1926, 13,936. 
Governor, M. Juvanon. 
French Guiana is on the north coast of South 
_ America on the Atlantic Ocean, with Dutch Guiana 
| gn the west and Brazil on the east and south. The 
country has lost heavily in population in_ the last 
decade, the census of 1911 Se 49,009 in- 
habitants. It sends one Deputy to the Chamber 
a6 Paris, The colony has a Governor and a Council 
France has 
had a penal colony there since 1885 and in 1926 it 
eared for 6,500 convicts. Only ‘8,800 acres are 
cultivated. Placer gold mining is the most important 
industry. The product in 1910 was 123,168 ounces, 
and in 1918, 80,477 ounces. The forests are large 
and rich in cabinet timber. Imports in 1926 were 
valued at 49,171,854 francs and exports at 39,088,271 
ae The budget for 1925 balanced at 11,000,000 
Tancs, 
| "Trade with the United States was: 
. Year. Im 


' Cal. Yea ports. Exports. 
NOV slot wavig ewe gee ceeiees ers . $398,249 $334,988 
1923. 055s Ma cieiicavesguiateve: BOO WLON) » desea 
742 Rees Wb idk Reign c:4c ajay cms 245,708 150,677 
ae aay. s ar ap Maken COS aon eget 
ST Ae Aus anes O8 anda ob 0 oe eto D ee 45,984 


OCEANIA—TAHITI, ETC. 
ARBA, estimated, 1,520 square miles. 


“POPULATION, census 1921, 31,6 
‘ 95,569 were natives, 2,656 Ponte a Oke bed me 
Chinese, de 


Europeans, and 743 


CAPITAL, Papeete, Island of Tahiti; population, 


4,601, of whom 2,126 are French, 
jsteverna, M. Chavel. é 


Foreign Countries—French Colonies; Germany. 


"The French possessions, widely seattered-in u 
southern Pacifie Ocean, were grouped together 
1903 as one homogeneous colony under one Gov. 
ernor, with headquarters at Papeete, Tahiti, one oF 
the Society Islands. The other groups are the Mar 
quesas, the Tuamoti Group, the Leeward islands, 
the Gambier, the Tubuai, and Rapa Isiands... om 
The chief exports are copra, mother of pearl, 
vanilla, cocoanuts and oranges. > ~~ 3 
The budget for 1926 was balanced at 13,590,633) 
eta There is no debt but a reserve of 7,000,000 
rancs. ef 
Imports in 1926 were valued at 49,943,864 fran 
and exports at 53,650,477 francs. 
Trade of French Oceania witb the United Sta 


as: 
al. Year. Imports. 


Ww 

C 

1922 
23. 


| 
22087;302- 
OCEANIA—NEW CALEDONIA, ETC. 


AREA, 7,650 square miles. J : 
POPULATION, census*of 1921, 47,505. ‘ 
ees Noumea; population, census of 1927) 
Governor, M. Guyon, 1925. 

France acquired New Caledonia i 3854. 
dependencies are: The Isle™of Pines, the 
Archipelago, the Loyalty Islands, the Huon t 
Fortuna and Alofi.. A Governor beeper nee 
colony, assisted by an elective Council Gener 
France has maintained a penal col on Nou 
teens put no convicts have been sent there sinc 

Mining is becoming the chief indust the ex 
of nickel from the blast furnaces in 1925 was 4, 
metric tons, and the export of chrome ore 20.7 
tons, and of manganese, 3,574 tons. he 

Imports, 1926, 141,746,983 francs; 1925, 91,748, 7) 
frances; exports 1926, 90,652,759 francs, 1925, 54, 
149 francs. In 1926, 123 vessels of 176,749 tons 
tered the ports. The local budget for 1927 
balanced at 28,080,437 frances. ; 

The New Hebrides since 1906 have been jat 
administered by High Commissioners. of Gr 
Britain and France. Their area is a 35, 


square miles and population about 60, 


GERMANY, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 185,889 square miles; land, aren. 480,97 
square miles (excluding the Saar, 738). 

POPULATION, census of June 16, 1925, 62.348, 
(excluding the Saar, 770,000). 

CAPITAL, Berlin; area, 339 square mies, pop 
tion, census of 1925, 3.931 071 (with sub 
4,013,588). ; 

President, Field Marshal Paul yon Bind rg, 
foun 1847; elected April 26, 1925, for seven yeas 

Chaneation, Dr. Hermann Mueller, Sociatisi, June 28, 


Minister of Foretgn Affairs, Dr. Gustav Stresemann; 
People’s Party. Ea 
Minister of Finance, Dr. Rudolf Hilferding, Socialist 
Minister of Defense, Gen. Wilhelm Groener, Noi 
partisan. é < 
Minister of the Intertor, Dr. Karl Severing, Soe 
Minister of Justice, Dr. Erich Koch-Weser. J 


crat. 

Minister of Transportation, Theod 7. rnerart 
Centrist. Dp ore W. 36) 
Minister of Commerce, Dr. Julius Curtius Peopl 
Party. ; 


Minister of Labor, Rudolf Wissel, Socialist. fl 
Minister for Agriculture, Dr. } ch 

ee g Hermann TWietrich 
getty of Posts, Dr. G. Schaetzel, Bavarisn Peop 
President of Reichstag, Paul Loebe. * 

The German Empire, on July 1, 1914, consistec 
of the Kingdoms of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony 
Wurttemberg; the Grand Duchies of Baden, Hi 
Mecklenb 


C, 

Schaumburg-Lippe and Li 
Hamburg, Bremen and Lu 
of Alsace-Lorraine. Its total 
square miles and its population, 


- 7 a a? a ia mt _—- 7 
> ce eee ae aoe - 
5 a wa ee ae 


619 
| Oldenburg (Free State)....... 2,480 545,74 
Brunswick (Free State)....... 1,418 Borers 
Anhalt (Free State). ....... <5 888 351,48. 
Bremen (Free Hanse State)... . 99 338,846 
Lippe (Free State)........... 469 163,577 
Lubeck (Free and Hanse State) 115 127,971 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz (Fr. St.).. 1,131 110,371 
Waldeck (Free State)... 2.0... 408 56,750 
Schaumberg-Lippe (Free State) 131 48,044 
| Total—German Reich, ... 180,976 62,348,782 


| German territory 


In addition, the Saar Valley, area 738 square miles, | - 
ulation, 1922, 713,100, is under the League of | 
ii to be exploited by France for fifteen 


inhabitants and forty-six between 50,000 and 100,000. 
then submitted to plebiscite. 


| The population of those over 100,000, by the census 


ite in Upper Silesia, March, 1921, | of June 16, 1925, was: 
in a majority for retention in the Reich, | ay mie ee Touase Miers tree 
otwithstanding, that territory of 1,255 square | Saisenae "698'06 Canee 2 eye “ 
With a population of 891,669 was annexed to . Munich 680,704 Biberfaid ee 
selzed and held by France and Belgium | j:“!pzic. ’ UBSDUTE...,.-' 
ee +? * + dresden 619,157} Bochum..... . 
the “‘sanctions’’ of the Treaty of Versailles | Breslau 554'801| Aachen.. 2... 
| Essen: ... 468,696 | Braunschweig. . 
; Frankfort-A-M, 461,849} Karlsruhe 
| Dusseldorft..... 431,096] Erfurt. . a 
| Hanover...... 422,435] Crefeld . 
| Nurnberg...... 392,494| Mulhei R.. 
} pescpart pee ae oo Pune Tae sae 
| Chemnitz.,... » 333, UDOCK ott eg . F 
Oe 1986. theke Boi ers fone eR | Dortmund. :. 320,256 | Muchen Gtad- ; 
ian wives. The French evacuated | Bremen....... 294/966 Path tas »+ 115,066 
P after, and the Belgians Krafield, re-| Magdeburg.... 292,296| Plauen...) ... + 111,398 
the north Rhineland zone to Germany. | Rontwsbete ogee er etay une rat pete 
{ Duisburg...... 71, UMSTOR ST Ss ee. i 
Be oe aaa Pepointed | Stettin 622 2 3,727 | Oberhausen... 105,12 
| Manneheim.... 247,486} Weisbaden..... 102,557 
7 | Kiel.......... 213,587) Ludwigshafen..- 101,86! 
Gelsenkirchen. . 207,153 
Halle-on-Saale.. 193,722] Saarbrucken... 125,800 


Excepting in the Black Forest, Germany is mostly 
flat, with slopes toward the north and west. ~ 

In climate it Is characteristically mild in summer 
and rather cold in winter, as in all western Europe. 
Its soil is not naturally fertile, being largely a glacial 
plain over which the action of the ice moved much 
sand; !t has always demanded unusual artlficial 
fertilization. The land naturally was heavily wooded, 
there being in the country about 112,000,000 acres, 
of which 31,769,686 acres were forested in’ 1922. 
Forestry Is far advanced, perhaps more perfected 
as a science than in any other country. The Black 
Forest of Germany is famed for its timber and as 
& resort. 


ins, - 100 
- 14,000 airplanes, 27,000 aircraft 
74,000 gas-masks, 588,000,000 rounds of 
Mmunition, 39,000,000 shells and mines, 
} tons of gunpowder, 6,000,000 small arms, 
mine-throwers, and 59,000,000 fuses. 
_agreement had been reached on “‘regulation of 
an) j and export of munitions by the 
* and for the destruction of 34 of the 88 con- | 
nD ents built around Koenigsburg | 
in sh was completed In May. 


__ STATES AND PROVINCES. 


y (Deutsches Reich), now a federation of 
Central Europe, is bounded on the 
y the North Sea, Denmark and the Baltic 


NATIONAL WEALTH. 


The national wealth of Germany on July 1, 1924; 
is puree a te ne pe Si! ag 
3 ’ : 3) n approximately $55, * 5 ; @ accep pre- 
Dae tee woven ty eke ae | war estimate of Dr. Karl Helfferich was $73,000,- 
tzerland, and on the west by France, Lux- | 000,000. The German Statistical Bureau in’ May 

Belgium, Holland and the North Sea. | 30, 1926, estimated the 
_of the Reich, with the Provinces of | 52 and 60 billion marks. 
nd Bavaria enumerated under each, with| The number of millionaires in Germany has 
nd area and populations as returned by | decreased 75% since the war, there being only 
of June 16, 1925, are: 4,000 worth over Rm, 1,000,000 ($250,000), and only 
J " Land Area Pop. 4n | 54, incliding the former Kaiser and ds of former 


or riling houses, own property and securities valued at 
“oy ae 388 ones over eg eA tiga The former Kaiser bas more 
Leo cere if 2.2583 than $1,000,000 a year, 
reas re 140 yee A correspondent of the London Economist figures 
Tae. 15,072 #'588'683 | that Germany lost 2,000,000 men in the World 
a 11,663 1,877,324 War, of which 25 per cent. were between the ages 
-ovince (Grenzmark, 4 agai of 19 and 22, and 60 per cent. between the ages of 
2,97 332,443 | 19 and 29; that 800,000 elvilians died for lack of 
10,276 3,1 Seats food; and that there was a decrease tn births amount- 
37 1'377.830 | ing to 3,500,000. The birth rate per thousand was 
9,758 S272 145 28.3 in 1913; 14.4 in 1917: 25.4 in 1922: 20.4 in 
5815 1.518164 | 1925, 21.5 in 1926; and 18.3 in 1927. The death rate 
14/397 — 3°188'085 | in 1925 was 11.9; 12.6 in 1926; and 11.9 in 1927. In 
$308 "3191061 | the large cities in 1926 the birth rate was 14.7 and the 
6.063 '392"799 | death rate 10.8. The average duration of life is now 
9474  7.221'675 | 60 years, or 10 years more than before. the war, ac- 
‘444i "711773 | cording to the Statistical Bureau, 
29,334 7,379,594 Pensions of one kind or another amount to $350,- 
"431 1.684.766 | 000,000 ort «ft a budget of about $2,000,000,000. 
rf "755.769 | The pension load is 70 per cent of all payments, in- 
1 931,774 | clnding reparations, which Germany making for 
31725 629,262 | losin« the war. Of those pensioned, 768,660 are 
2)898 957,515 | disabled soldiers, 370,981 war widows, 917,000 war 
2' 935 998.386 | orhans, 256,126 sparents of war dead; also on the 
3/260 VERY pension list are 31,000 widows of government officials, - 
33807 859.397 | and 8.700 orphans; and in addition 36,900 army an 
5.789 4,996,138 | navy officers of the old regime are drawing pensions 
7532 2.579.453 | and over 57,000 former Civilian officials, ; 
51819 -21312'4 Germany uas freedom of religious worship, and 
4'527  1'609'300 | there iso state church. The census of 1925 returned . 
2/970  1'347/295 | Lutherans, 40,014,677 (64%); other Protestants, 
ge State) "760 1152.49 | 87,580; Catholics, 20,193,334 (32%); Jews, 564,37 
‘5,089. 674.411‘ (9%); other unclassified, 1,550,649. 


Germany has forty-six cities with over 100,000 - 


national wealth as between ; 


- 


— | 
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teachers and 
for girls with 14,831 teachers and 299,190 pupils. 
‘Phere were i 
teachers and 21,817 pupils in 1924. 
_ .. There were, 
about .15,000. students. 
,, with. 7,234 professors and 
» 65,021 students. 
>», Before the war Germany, had a virtual monopoly 
“Gt potash ior the world.;The return, to France of 
~ ‘Alsace-Lorraine divided the potagh territory. Preduc- 
fon in 1927 was 1,239,406 metric tons, 1926, 1,099,- 
£72 tons; 1925, 1,202,957 tons; 1924, 809,112 tons; 
end 1923, 1,130,761 tons. | 

Industrial development in Germany is not only 
far advanced but also extremely Giversified. The 
necessity of buying about half of the food con- 
sumed compelled large development of industry and 
joining, with effort to sell products in all foreign 
zaarkets. Germany’s pre-war foreign trade assumed 
large proportions and was growing rapidly. 

‘At the end of October, 1926, there were in Germany 
12,892 stock companies with an aggregate capital of 
20,354,000,000 marks. Of-that number, 1,967 com- 
panies with total capital resources of 13,242,000,000 
marks were amalgamated in large concerns, which 
now includes 65% of all stock capital in Germany. 


FOUNDING OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Two days before the armistice, that is, on Nov. 
9, 1918, the abdication of the German Emperor, 
William II., was announced. He had fled to Holland, 
where he has since been living under Dutch sur- 
vellance at Doorn. The self-constituted Council 
ot People’s Commissioners took over the Govern- 
ment and declared the existing Imperial Parllament 
dissolved and proclaimed the republic. The relgn- 
ing Princes of the Federal states were either deposed 
or abdicated. A call was issued for the election 
of a National Assembly. Elections, at which all 
Germans, men and women over twenty years of age, 
voted, were held in January, 1919. The composition 
ef the National Assembly thus chosen was: Majority 
Socialists, 165; Centre (Catholic) Party, 90; Demo- 
erats, 75; Conservatives, 42; Independent Socialists, 
22; German People’s Party, 22; scattering, 7; total 
453. It met at Weimar, leb. 6, 1919, and elected 
¥riedrich Ebert President of the republic on Febru- 
ary 11. His term was extended to June 30, 1925. 

The National Assembly adopted a Constitution 
July 31, 1919. It was promulgated Aug. 11, cele- 
brated as Constitution Day, Foreign relations de- 
fense, customs, taxation, and railway service are de- 
elared Federal matters; each component state must 
have a republican Constitution; universal suf- 
frage, secret ballot, and proportional representation 
ure provided for. Freedom of speech, of the press and 
of assenibly is guaranteed. The Cabinet, appointed 
by the President, must have the confidence of the 
Reichstag. The Reichsrat consists of 66 members 
(Prussia 26, Bavaria 10, Saxony 7, Wurttemberg 4, 
Baden 3, and other states 16.) 

In 1920 the German states surrendered to the 
Berlin Central Government the right to control 
direct taxes, hitherto held jealously by the several 
states. Increases of the direct tax rates followed, 
income taxes rising 50 per cent. 

The President of the Republic is Field Marshal 
Paul von Hindenburg. Friedrich Ebert, the first 
President of the Reich, who was elected on Feb. 11, 
1919, died following an operation for appendicitis on 
Feb. 28, 1925. Dr. Walter Simons was elected 
President ad interim by the Reichstag and a general 
election called for Mar. 29. This election was incon- 
elusive, no candidate receiving a majority of the 
26,856,002 votes cast, about 69 per cent of the 
qualified electorate. More than 21,000,000 German 
women have the right to vote and a little less than 
19,000,000 men. ‘The second election, held on 
April 26, resulted as follows: Field M arshal Paul von 
Hindenburg, 14,655,766; Dr. Karl Marx (Centre), 
13,751,615; Ernst Thaelmann Communist), 1,931,- 
151; scattering, 13,146; total, 30,351,948. Hinden- 
burg’s plurality, 904,151. 

The present Reichstag was elected for four years 
on May 20, 1928, ‘The composition is: Socialists, 152; 
Nationalists, 73; Centrists (Catholic), 61; Commun- 
ists, 54; People’s Party, 45; Democrats, 25; Economic 
League, 23; Bavarian People’s Party, 17; Christian 
Nationalist Peasants, 13; Fascists, 12; German 
Peasants, 8; Land League; 2° People’s Rights, 2; 
Saxon Peasants, 2; Total 490. The total vote was 
gbont 30,500,000 of which the Socialists polled 
6 er 9,000,000, gaining 21 seats, and the Communists 
cbout 3,500,000, chiefly in Beriin, gaining 9 seats. 
rhe Nationalists lost 38 seats. In Berlin 1,310,011 
women voted and 1,171,127 men. Thirty partice 
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2 ae 
1s Signed Jue of August, 1925, which put dutieson 


machines, | 


typewriters, cash registers, ealculatin: 


other similar products, expired on Ju 


introduced it was rejected by 191 to 164, again. 
introduced and was rejected on May 11, 1926, 

vote of 24 to 163. The Socialists and Commu 
gave it their united party support. 


FINANCIAL TROUBLES, 


The financial, economic and industrial eatastrophe 
that Germany faced with the occupation of th 
Ruhr, in January, 1923, reached its ultimate 
in September, 1923, with the utter collapse of 
mark, widespread unemployment and despalr, pro 
ducing a state bordering on social revotution. The 
paper mark reached an incredible depth =a ton ou 


put of paper currency reached its peak in_ ern be) 
at eo figure —496,507,424,771,973,774,000 pane 
marks. 


The provisional gold mark budget for 1924-25 
following the inflation period, as prepared for the 
London Conference where the Dawes’s plan F: 
worked out, was balanced at 5,274 million gold m ; 
but with a ial expenditure of 640 million marks for 
execution of the Versailles Treaty. ‘i 

The revenue for 1924-25 was 7,713 million marks 
the estimate having been 5,243 million; ex) e 
reached 6,664 million marks as com: 
budget’s estimate of 5,710 milion, 
ted to 3,057 million 


The budget for 1925-26 enue, Rm.7,348, 
Rm.7,419,538,859. To 


marks per capita. : 


The ordinary budget for 1926-27 was balanced e 
Rm.7,326,081,455. There was also an extraorcinar. 
budget b:; ced at Rm.300,696,957, of whic! 
Rm,293,824,650 on the revenue side was from 
and of the expenditure Rm.69,859,000 was 4 
tribution of reparation, and Rm.104, 166,667 was 
for reparation payments; there was also an item 
Rm.496, 166,666 in the ordinary budget for reparation 

The budget for 1927-28 adopted April 6, 2927, wa 
balanced at 9,131,854,000 marks. 4 
bor ee oe Mie rae at 9,528.571 

rks an extraordinary budget ed ¢ 

a eet Ee ae 7 ¥ er 
e national debt on March 31, 1 was Si 
652,200,000. pie ic 
signee cae, foonied py nee Rie b 

g rom par of exchange throughou 5, 192 
1927 and 1928, 72 o siti, 4 

The Reichsbank on July 31, 1928, had gold 
serves at home amounting to 2,114 million reieh 
marks; gold abroad,- 88 million; and reserves 
foreign exchange, 184 million. The note eircvlati 
was, reichsmarks, 4,569 million, and enmark 
581 ne Reiehsbark held a 

e Reichsbank held a gold cover for note circ 
tion in 1914, before the war, 684,900,000 moar! 
held 1,124.8 million June 3, 1928. : / i q 

Savings bank deposits ‘rose from 1,629 mill 
reichsmarks, Pet 31, 25, to 3,381 006,000 
ee foe roe 5, Lae apt ee Jan., 1928. ; 

he fourth year of the Dawes’s reparation ph 
ended on Aug. 31, 1928, with the German obligat: 


again promptly met. (For the Dawes’s 
World Almanac for i925, pages 173-175, hopes 


en 


ss 


- 
on 
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“tor 1926, pages 169-170; the Almanac for 1927, pave 
181, and the Almanac for 1928, page 183. For the 
_ financial rehabilitation of Germany see The World 
r pee for 1927, pages 622-24 and for 1928, pages 
er Ps . 
__. The fifth year of the Dawes plan, Sept. 1, 1928, to 
Aug. 31, 1929, calls for the Paouene of the full, or 
‘Standard, annuity of 2,500 million marks an increase 
_ ©1750. million marks over 1927-28. 
' , German’s total foreign borrowings in 1927 were 
_ 1,509,860,000 marks as against 1,692,970,000 marks 
in 1926. Long term bcrrowings made up 92%: the 
United States supplied nearly 70% of the long term 
_foans, the Netherlands 13% and England 9.8%. 
~ Foreign long term loans since the Dawes plan went 
into operation up to Jan. 1, 1928, have aggregated 
4,251 millions without counting the 960 million 
| Dawesloan. The City of Berlin floated a $15,000,000 
5% 30-year loan at 95 in New York, June 1, 1928: 
and on the same day in New York a German Con- 
Solidated Municipal Loan of $17,500,000 6% 19-year 
was floated at 34, and a consolidated agricultural 
- foan of Provincial and Communal Banks of 
| $25,000,000 614 30-year at 9733. In September a 
_ oromercial loan of $20,000,000 was floated in New 


Fe The German Railways Company (Deutsche 
Reichsbahn) organized by the Dawes’s Commission, 
is the largest railroad system in the world, com- 
_ prising 30,000 miles of track, and employs more 
than 700,000 men. it has Rm.881,000,000 pre- 
ed stock followed by Rm.13,000,000,000 com- 
‘™mon stock owned by the German Government. 
_ Prior obligations consist of Rm.11,000.000,000 
_5 per cent. Bonas held in trust for the Allied Gov- 
e@raments, and an obligation imposed by the Dawes 
Com on to set aside annually out of the gross 


.000.000. The balance sheet of the com- 
for 1927 showed operating revenue 5,039,- 
9,222 marks, operating expenditure, 3,437,837,- 
013; replacements, 720,926,556; surplus, 880,505,- 
654; net profit, 234,830,875. Passengers carried 
numbered 1,923,700,000 in 1927 (1,819,400,000 in 
The railroad by ion of the Arbitra- 

tion Board raised freight rates 11% on Oct. 1, 1928, 
$ was recommended by Reparations Agent Gilbert, 
ough refused by the Cabinet. Dr. Julius Dorp- 
lected Director General in June 1926. 


‘gl of cavalry, total strength, 100,000. Germany 
aroived ission from the Allies in January, 1921, 


men enlist for a period of 12 years. Lt. Gen. Wilhelm 


; under the Versailles treaty is purely a 
c ce deterss force and recruited on a volunteer basis. 
he fleet consists of 8 pre-war dreadnoughts of about 


“milli 
et 1928, and ordered by the Cabinet. 
: IRON, STEEL AND COAL. 


‘“Rubr, the manufacturers had profited from the 
“Ynflation boom, which gave them extremely low 
“production costs, In 1923 they were Me a from 
un Germany as well as from their foreign 
a sao Peeadaution of pig iron was; 1927, 13,102,- 
582 metric tons, 1926, 9,643,519 tons; 1925, 10,177,- 
00 tons; 1924, 7,812,000 tons; ingot steel, 1927, 
16.305,000 tons; 1926, 12,342,000 tons; 1925, 12,- 
793,000 tons; 1924, 19,835,000 tons; finished steel, 
27, 12,872,000 tons; 1926, 10,276,000 tons; 1925, 
000 tons, 1924, 8,174,000 tons. Exports of pig 

m and semi-manufactured iron in 1925 was valued 
+ Rm.46,300,000; and in 1924, at Rm.34,500,000; 
finished iron and steel, 1925, Rm.988,900,000, and in 
24, Rm.62 


779,700,000; and in 1924, Rm.656,600,000. 
Germany 


oe din May, 1922. The Saar Basin 
ica to ran0o for fifteen years more; the 
1elds 


c forced 
Aa 1982 and 25,000,000 ‘in 1923. In 1927, im- 
Fs ed 5,334, 


ee 267,000 
Rion ‘was: Coal, 153.598,000 metric tons; 
E383 000 Des in 1926, ise'729-000 in 1925, and 


118,828,644 im 1924; lignite, 150,805,711 metric 
tons, 1926, 139,877,124, 139,724,614 in 1925, and 
124,359,829 in 1924; and coke, 32,250,000 metric 
tons; 26,366,663 in 1926; 26,810,000 in 1925, und 
23,719,541 in 1924. 

To avoid the bitter competition which threatened 
ruin to the new steel mdustry of France and the 
reorganized steei interests of Germany, an inter- 
national steel combine was formed by the big 
industrialists in September, 1926. By agreement, 
the annual output’ of the sfeel syndicate will have 
a minimum of-26,000,000 tons and ‘a maximum of 
30,000,000, to be apportioned among the members 
according ‘to- the ‘following’ percentages: Germany, 
43.50;-Franee, 3L19; Belgium, 11.56; Luxemburg, 
and Saar’ Walley; 5.20, These percentages 
are to be observed as closely as possible. For évery 
ton of steel manufactured within the allotted quota 
each country is to deposit $1.00 in a common fund. 
For every ton of steel produced above this allci- 
ment, each country must pay $4.00 into the fund. 
In case a country fails in any one year to produze 
its alloted percentage of the total minimum of 
26,000,000 tons, $2.00 per ton will be refunded of 
it. Invitation was extended to the British steel indus- 
try but it was unwilling to join. 

The Czechoslovakian, Austrian and Hungarian 
steel makers joined the Combine Dec. 11, on an 
annual quota of 2,000,000 metric tons of steel on a 
basis of 70%, 20% and 10% respectively, The Jugo- 
Slavian interests joined in 1927. 

The United Steel Works, Germany’s largest trust, 
began operations on May 14, The Thyssen, Phoenix. 
Rheinstahl and Deutsch Luxemburg steel works 
were joined to form the combine, which controls 
sixty-five furnaces and which can produce annually 
3,700,000 tons of steel, 2,500,000 tons of pig-fron, 
3,000,000 tons of coke and 30,000,000 tons of coal. 
its capital is Rm.800,000,000 (about $200,000,000). 
Dr. Fritz Thyssen, son of the late August Thyssen, 
Is Chairman of the Board of Directors, 

Even larger, and the largest corporation in Europe 
is the “chemical syndicate,’’ the I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G., which has just ralsed its capital 
to Rm. 1,100,000,000 (about $262,000,000). This 
covers practically the whole field of chemical in- 
dustries and contemplates great development in 
fertilizers, motor fuels and other new lines. Net 
profits in~ 1926 were Rm.68,718,000. Germany's 
chemical exports in 1927 were valued at $310,664,970. 

The German textile industry according to the 
official census of 1926 had 10,417,000 spindles with 
an addition of 1,131,000 twisting spindles: Imports 
oi all classes of cotton was 2,103,013 bales in 1927 
and 1,466,000 bales in 1926. Shipments from 
America were 1,769,413 bales in 1927 and 1,243,¢87 
in 1926. Germany in 1927 had 4,293 textile estab- 
lishments employing over 50 hands; the total number 
of employees was 913,149 and the amount of primary 
horsepower used was 1,168,483, 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


According to the industrial census of June 16, 1925, 
there were in Germany 1,842,913 industrial establish- 
ments, employing 12,482,442 workpeople, (9,609,629 
males, being 77% of the total, and 2,872,813 females, 
being 23% of the total). 

Although Germany lost in the World War 2,000,- 
000 men, that loss has now (1928) been made up, 
says the Statistical Bureau which estimated that in 
1927 the number of wage earners was 14,400,000 
‘of which 4,800,000 are women), an increase of 

,000,000 over 1807, the last labor census of this 
ind 


When the Ruhr was cut off unemployment in- 
creased greatly. The number of unemployed in 
unoccupied Germany in receipt of doles, April 1, 1923 
was 222,410. By Oct. 1, with the collapse of the 
mark, the number had risen to 534,360, with 1,158,061 
short time workers also receiving doles, On Nov. 
1, the numbers were 954,664 and 1,719,738 re 
spectively, and the highest figures were reached 
Dec. 1, with a total of unemployed and short time 
workers of 3,264,285, and the number of dependents 
of unemployed in receipt of doles was 1,449,738. At 
the same time there were estimated to be not tess 
than 2,500,000 unemployed and short time workers 
in the occupied territories, making a total for Ger- 
many of 5,700,000, with about 2,400,000 dependents 
for the whole of Germany, so that the number re- 
ceiving doles was $,109,000 throughout the winter. 

With improved conditions the number unem Dip et 
receiving doles was 475,000 on April 15, 1924, 5838,~ 
000 on Aug. 1, 426,000 on Nov. 15, 591,667 on 
¥eb. i, (924; 321,069 en May 1. Low mark was 
reached in midsummer, Aug. 1, 197,248; Nov, 1, 
363,961; Feb. 1,.19-6, 2,031,000; May 1, 1,782,000, 
July 1, 1,743,000: Noy. 1, 1,340,000; Maren 15, 1927, 
1,438,000; J. ly 1; 493,000, Oct. 15, 329,000; Jan. 1 
$98," 1.446.000: June 15, 598,000; Avg. I, 564,000 
he cost of the dole in 1927 was 906.500,000 marks 
and in 1926. 1,226,900,000 marks. 


, 


wi, 


effect Oct. 1, 1927. 5 
‘number of workers contributing was 15,310,000 end 
‘the average number in receipt of unemployment 
relief or employed in relief work 
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A new unemployment insurance law went inte 
By Jam. 1, 1928, tae average 


was 780,000. The 


«average monthly payment per insured person Was 


qyndex: average iof 144.6 sin 
igemiber (F913;equals' 100). 
-the-highest of the year; the 


4.02 marks. The receipts from insured perscns and 
their employers during the first. three months was 
490 million marks, and emergency relief contributed 


‘by state and jocal—authorities 33 million marks; 
‘expenditure: was: 146. million. marks. 
_jpeThe cost/of Jiving during?1927 fmereased from: an 


Januaty tovt51.3 in De- 
The December imdex was 


1926 was 141.2. 

Emigration. figures are: In 1913, 25,800; 1921, 
23.451; 1922, 36,527; 1923, 115,416; 1924, 58,328; 
1925, 62,828; 1926, 65,281: and 1927, 60,789. 

The eight-hour day established by the so-called 
demobilizadecres of Nov. 22 and Dec. 1, 1918, and 
March 18, 1919, lapsed on Nov. 17, 1923, and were 
replaced by a decree of Dec. 21, in foree Jan. I, 
1924, which re-established the eight-hour day, but 
with many exceptions. Many industrial battles had 
peen fought, but ali were short and ended in the 
defeat of Iabor. Government employees were put 
on a nine-hour day. 

The Reichstag in 1926 created Labor Courts with 
jurisdiction for all disputes, individual or collective, 
Which were placed under -State jurisdiction in each 
State. One employer and one employee will sit as 
serene rs with the judges who may be non-profes- 
sional. 

The trades unions have made great strides since 
the war. The twelve largest, with their average 
membership in 1922, were: Metal workers, 1,606,- 
166; factory workers, 724,869; textile workers, 
715,645; farm workers, 626,160; transport workers, 
566,447; builders, 542,035; railway_men, 434.482; 
wood workers, 419,944; miners, 417,218; workmen 
employed by public authorities, 280,495; clothing 
trade, 141,091; tobacco workers, 130,863. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The areas under cultivation are still considerably 
less than in 1913. Production per acre decreased, 
due, it is believed, to a lessened use of fertilizers 
owing to the high prices. The census for farm stock 
in Dec. 1927, returned: Horses, 3,805,500; cattie. 
17,989,900; pigs, 22,880,300; sheep, 3,813,400; goats, 
8,217,800; geese, 5,481,300; ucks, 2,563,000: 
chickens, 71,033,100; and beehives, 1,630,400. 

The harvest in 1927 was: Wheat, 3,280,000 metric 
tons; rye, 6,833,000 tons; spelt, 138,000 tons: barley, 
2,748,000 tons; oats, 6,347,000 tons; buckwheat 
565 tons; potatoes, 37,550,000 tons; sugar beets, 
10,854,000 tons; hay (all Kinds), 33,407, 00 tons. 
Yhe output of beet sugar from 253 factories in_1926- 
27 was 1,660,000 tons, with 268,776 tons of molasses. 

The official returns for 1925 gave the arable 
land as 50,829,427 acres; grass, meadow and ee 
19,832,222; orchards, 122,212; vineyards, 200,495; 
woods and forests, 31,769,686; all other 11,335,639. 
‘Yhe number of farms or agricultural inclosures of all 
Einds and acreage was: 


? Size of Farms. No Acreage. 
Under 6 acres.............. .3,378,509 4,276,338 
6 to 12.5 acres.......+......1,006,277 8,163,049 
42.5 to-100 acres. ........ 1,065,539 5,741,263 
100 to 250 acres. ..........- é 91 23,025,549 
260 t0:1,250 acres... 1... 6.0 ,068 11,122,813 
3,250 to 2,500 seores........ . 3,129 5,073,039 
WOR 2500 SOLES... ce eee ees 369 1,229,993 


The farms gave employment to 13,191,480. 

Germany's agricultural co-operative societies had, 
sn July 1, 1923, a total strength of 37,430, with a 
membership of 4,652,125 farmers, Although agrl- 
cultural co-operation in Germany has had no phe- 
nomenal growth, it has increased since 1895 at a 
healthy and fairly constant rate. German agricul- 
tural co-operatives are united in thirteen major 
assoclations, the most important of which is the 
lederal Association of German Agricultural Co- 
operatives, with a membership of thirty-three 
Ftate and provincial associations composed of 19,- 
863 co-operatives with a turnover in 1921 of 181,- 
00,000,000 marks. 

Beer brewed in. 1925 by 2,511 breweries with 
capacity exceeding 500 hectolitres, amounted to 
47,560,000 hectolitres (1,255,584,000 U. 8. gallons). 

Germany's merchant marine has grown from the 
600,000 ‘tons, to which it was reduced, by the execu- 
tion of the Versailles Treaty, to 3,777,251 tons, as of 
July 1,'1928, and of its ships 40% are less than 
six years old. The Hamburg-American Line which 
before the war had 1,001,865 gross tonnage, now has 
§79,000, and the North German Lloyd which had in 
1913, 815,535, now has 613,000 (1927). 

The North German Licyd Steamship Co. in 1928 
launched sister ocean liners, at Hamburg on August 


| of 477,917 tonnage, and 27 sailing vessels. of 39,184 


average general index for * 


dor Dr. J. G. Schurman, a 
16 the Bremen ‘christened by i -von Hinden- 
burg. Each is of 46,000 tonnage, 938 feet long, 
exceeding by 25 any steamship now afloat, and has 
accommodations for 2,200 passengers | a crew of 
1,000. They are oil burners with four. Lo eS 
The German merchant marine consisted of 1,705 
steamers of 3,260,150 gross tonnage, 348 motor ship 


, Making a tetal tonnage of 3,777,251: 
In 1927 there entered German ports 59,914 vessels 
of 40,663,000 tonnage. Incoming cargees totalled 
32,143,000 metric tons, and outgoeimg 


tons in 1923. 
FOREIGN TRADE. 
In 1913 Germany's foreign trade formed 13.3% 
of the world’s commerce; and in 1927 it had so far 
recovered as to reach 10.8%. . 
Germany’s trade in 1927 showed an unfavorable 
balance of 3,924.6 million marks as inst 16 
million in 1926, and 3,563.6 million in 1925. Th 
was due to an excess of imports in 1927 on foodstuff 
etc. amounting to 3,931.6 million marks (3,102 
million in 1926 and 3,506.1 million in 1925); andi 
raw materials and some manefactured products, 4, 
909.7 million marks (2,593.1 million in 1926, and 4, 
571.2 million in 1925). The excess of exports of man- 
factured 2 in 1927 of 5,082.9 million marks 
(5,542.1 million in 1926 and 4,620.4 million in 1925)2 
“Invisible’’ payments since the war have been slight. _ 
Figures for exports do not include. reparations 
deliveries in kind which were in 1927 valued at 578,- 
432,000 marks; 1926, 630,857,000 marks; ang 1925, 
520,423,000 marks; the chief item was fuel valred 
in 1927 at 276,236,000 marks; 1926, 304,778,007 
marks, and 1925, 331,060,000 marks. In 1926 and 
1927 the United States sent the most goods to Ger 


being: 

564,500 marks. ‘ f 
Trade for the last 5 years, in gold marks, inclaiding 

gold and silver, was: 3 


ts. Expo 
1Q25) 35 sucht ee ee 6,081,391,000 6,079,164. 
1094..74:45 hoctendtg oh oO SLO Bag 6,566.85 
1923 oe c-sern fo Oa 6 Op 13,146,000 8,838,000 
NOSES fraser £0 bere 10,566,200,000 9,854,060. 
rk oy Paar rape Sao | 14,381,432, 10,240,576 ,06 
Trade with the United = was: : 

mports, Expr ’ 
1922.2... stiia RMAC RA $316,113,877 $117 be ’ 
POO rows Shan aS ee 272,131,786 149,612.65 
$924.j cesar dee eNeuns dens 261,060,902) ca aT Goa 
1926.05 ;< ew Sos Risse oie al fas 470,344,233 164,250 
$926 2.0 ane ON OE 364,161,630 198,404.641 
FOZT: » beak « ache eos ++ 481,580,787 . 200,554,291 

GREECE, REPUSLIC OF 
THE HELLENIC STATE. 

AREA, 49,022 square miles—Old Greece (1913), 


25,223 square miles; territory added by the Balk 
wars—Macedonia, piri, and the Aege 
Islands—20,617 square miles; territory added 

qe Treaty, 3.182 square miies. ‘i 

POPULATION, census of 1920, 5,447,077; “ided 

Old Greece, 2,800,164; new hartitonies asa eo 
donia, 1,144,310; Epirus, 213,276; Crete snd 
other Aegean Islands, 619,630—total, 2.646.9 


Estimate, native, 5,612,708; aes, 
1,500,000. Ss a 
CAPITAL, Athens; population, 1925 estimate, 


385,026; Salonic: : a 

186,104: Patras, 63,000. 268.00: ae 
President (Provisional), Admiral Paul Koundouriotis, 
Premier, Elentherios Venizelos, (Liberal) July 3, 1928 

Greece occupies the southern peninsula of ti 
Balkans, stretching down into the Mediterrane 
Sea, with the Ionian Sea on the west and the A. 
Sea aos Mi gel On the northwest lies Alban 
on the north Jugo-Slavia and B E the 
northeast Turkey. It is about the bine oe eae : 
State. The Indus Mountains, with n ; 
a continuation of the Balkans, runs 


fe aR Cy 
of continen’ 
and Peloponnesus, the island of Euboeay 


reed 


he 


me 
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‘1 es in the Aegean § Db 22) n : 
: Poms Sea (about 220 in number), 


the Sporades 

eotian. Eee Seer Zante, en perasy jomne area 

5, uare an e€ population of this 

_ berrito: “in 19 » 164. Whe Balkan wars 
F 2, to May 30, 1913, and 

to Aug. 10, 1913), added 


_ people, making the total area of Greece 41.933 


vi new territory consisted of Macedonia ( 7 
4920, 1,144,510); Epirus 76); ‘the Aezen 


la 
_ (65,756); and Chios (61,873) 
- By the Lausanne Treaty (1923) 3,182 square 
miles were added. In the Seesnge of nationals 
' With Turkey it is estimated the population of Greece 
tncreased 1,136,000 by refugees who were largely 
Settled in Macedonia and Thessaly. 
_ As a result of the great war under the ill-fated 
) @nd never ratified Treaty of Sevres, 1920, Greece 
_@btained Western and Eastern Thrace, which 
Stretched along the northwestern shore of the 
_ Dardaneiles and the Sea of Marmora as far as the 
¥ Bosphorus, Turkey being expelled from all except 
_ Constantinople and a triangular district, thirty by 
‘forty miles, about it. The Straits were placed 
"Under Allied control, the European shore to be 
under Greek sovereignty, but a neutral zone being 
established nine es inland. 
__ Part of the west coast of Asia Minor, of which 
| Smyrna was the chief city and port, was also given 
_by the treaty to Greece for administration, though 
‘under Turkish sovereignty. Greece also received 
_ the whole coastline of the Aegean Sea and the land | 
back to the crest of the Rhodopian Mountains on 
the Bulgarian frontier. 
__As a resuit of the defeat of the Greek Army by 
‘Mustapha Kemal in September, 1922, Greece was | 
ven out of Asia Minor and Thrace. This was| 
enon by the Treaty of Lausanne, which gave 
back to Turkey Eastern Thrace and Adrianople as 
far as the Maritza River from Adrianople to Enos 
“on the Aegean. The Greek inhabitants were driven 
‘out of Turkey and for five months in 1922-23 the 
American Red Cross alone cared for 868,000 refu- 
‘gees, and the Near East Relief for thousands of 
“Others. Refugees from Constantinople alone in 1924 
“nmumbered 36,625. It is estimated that 1,500,000 
' Greeks were expelled from Turkey, the care of most 
these refugees—largely penniless—was taken up 
the League of Nations Settlement Committee, 
ed by ex-United States. Ambassador Henry 
Morgenthau. 
" The Dodecanese Islands, off the Asia Minor coast 
ulation, 100,187 in 1917), had been seized by 


| against. The republic was proclaimed May 1, th 
regent Admiral Koundourictis becoming temiphateny 
head of the state. He held this positicn through the 
| Yiscissitudes of poisical turmoil until March 19, 
: Mal a a pees etn _ out to be over~ 
himself Aug. 22 when Koundo i 
again installed as president. Seite 

Former Premier Elentherios Venizelos emerged 
from his voluntary retirement in Crete to head the 
Liberal party—in May 1928—Premier Zalmis and 
his cabinet resigned and Venizeles was made Premier 
on July (3. : Hecdisselved. Parliament and the Presi- 
dent | by decree changed the electoral system so-that 
each district eleeted its deputy .cr senator: on the 
Inajority system: instead) of by proportional repre 
Sng ey i A 

At the election on Aug. 19, the Venizelists won 2 
of the 250 seats, the Royalists 20 and other peer 
in possition 7. The Premier announced that the 
ate of a senate pou take place in Thee 
oO ollowed by the Presidentiai election ry 
in hone Se os ee 

See The World Almanac for 1925, page 6% 
the Corfu incident; for 1926, page 20. toe tos 
page 626; and 1928, page 624 for details of political 
happenings.) 

The authentic history of Greece begins In 776 
B. C. and it obtained Its greatest glory and power 
in the fifth century B. C. It became a province 
of the Roman Empire in 46 B. C., of the Byzantine 
Empire 395 A. D., and was conquered by the Turks 
in 1456. Greece won its war of independente in 
1821-29 and became a kingdom under the guar- 
antee of Great Britain, France and Russia, 

Greece proper is chiefly agricultural, with little 
manufacturing. Only one-fifth of the total area is 
arable; 13,550,000 of the total of 16,074,000 acres 
are covered by mountains -and- Jakes: and rivers, 
The forests have been seriously destroyed, but 
efforts are making to reforest. 

The cereal harvest in 1926 was 790,000 metric tons 
(938,000 in 1925) of which 290,000 tons were wheat 
(642,000 tons in 1925). The currant.crop was 140,000 
tons (168,000 in 1925); the raisin crop,. 15,000 tons 
28,000 in 1925); olive oil 63,045 tons (44,830 in 
1925); edible olives 42,000 tons. (33,300 in’ 1925); 
wine 275,000 tons (260,912 in 1925); tobacco 56,500 
tons (55,900 m 1925), and unginned cotton, 20,000 
fons (16,400 in 1925). 

The n t and fruit crops are large and dairy products 
are of value. The product of silk cocoons in 1926 was 
2,700,000 kilos (3,200,000 im 1925). 

An American engineering corporation began in 
1926 the reclamation of the Vardar River marshes 
beyond Salonica which is estimated to cost $25,- 
060,000 and will bring 326,000 acres under cul- 


ty during her war with Turkey over Tripoli in 
1912, though then claimed by Greece, whose claim 
recognized ee the powers. Italy has spent 
much money in eveloping the port of Rhodes. 
* Imbros and Tenedos, which commanded the 
sntrance to-the Dardanelles, had been occupied by 
reat Britain during the Gallipoli campaign and 
beed ceded to Greece, but these were turned 
to Turkey on Sept. 21, 1923, under the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Lausanne. 
- Greece, by treaty, 1923, formally ceded for fifty 
pars to Jugo-Slavia a free zone in the magnificent 
harbor of Seg she ye ag a an outlet 
‘0 the Aegean, and free transit for her commerce. 
his Grad Ponficmed by three treaties signed Aug. 
47, 1926, which enlarged the zone, gave Greece all 
erbian rights in the railroad from the boundary in 
xchange for 20,000,000 French franes and provided 
; arbitral powers in a resident official of the League 
pf Nations who will bea Frenchman. A treaty 
f friendship and conciliation for three years was 
‘signed regarded as a prelude to a general ‘“‘Locarno 
ompact”’ in the Balkans, but the Parliament, in 
ugust, 1927, unanimously rejected it. 
Bulguria was, by agreement in June, 1924, allowed 
@ commercial outlet to the Aegean in the port of 
Kavala, joined to her frontier by a narrow corridor 
mder the supervision of the League of Nations. 
3ut she has not been allowed possession (1928). 
he incident of the invasion of Bulgarian terri- 
y in October, 1925, by Greek troops was settled 
December by the League of Nations which im- 
Jed an indemnity of 30,000,000 levas (about 
,000) which Greece paid in February, 1926. 
the Smyrna debacle a military revolu- 


Se a : 
§ d successor King George II was com- | 

Dae. National Assembly to quit the county 

p 1 1935, and on March 25, 1925 the National 
mbly. voted the overthrow of the monarchy and 
establishment of a republic which was indorsed 

on April 13 by a plebiscite, 758,742 for to 325,422 


tivation, and provide settlement for 25,000 families 
of refugees from Anatolia. 

Mineral wealth, naturally great, showed a pro- 
duction for all Greece in 1926, of iron, 126,624 metric 
tons; chromite, 20,049; iron pyrites, 81,000; mag- 
nesite, 123,643; zine,’ 34,751; crude zine, 10,318: 
lignite, 153,321; and salt, 89,726. Industry is slowly 
making progress. 

Railway mileage 1n 1928 was 1770 miles, of which 
the state cwned 885. The state railways showed a 
defieit in 1927 of $257,695. 

The merchant marine in 1927 had 504 steamers 
of 1,111,000 tonnage. In 1927, 30,000 vessels of 
17,776,759 tons entered Grecian ports, and in 
1924, 2,307 steamers and 2,067 sailing ships passed 
through the canal across the Isthmus of Corinth. 
~The Greek Orthodox Church claims the great 
majority of the people, that being the state religion. 
Mgr. Meletios Metaxakis, who was Patriarch of 
Constantinople until expelled by the Turks in 
July, 1923, was elected Patriarch of Alexandria 
(Egypt) in June, 1926, and resumed his ‘old title 
as head of the Greek Orthodox Church, 

The bold rocky promontory of Mount Athos (121 
square miles), is occupied hy 20 monasteries of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, each a sort of little republic 
in itself. The monks number 5,140 (census of 1920). 
No females are allowed to enter the territory. The 
territory had a new constitution granted by the 
Greek Government received autonomous powers as 
a@ monastic republic under Greek sovereignty, but 
with an appointed Greek Governor. The lands are 
inalienable and all the property exempt from taxa- 
tion. 

Instruction between ages of six and twelve is 
compulsory, but the law is not well enforced in 
rural regions. 

Greece in 1927 funded her war debt to Great 
Britain at £21,411,500, and that to_ the United 
States at $19,659,836, each payable in 62 years.. The 
United States agreed to advance a loan of $12,167,000 
at par bearing 4% interest and to be repaid in 40 
years; this being the balance of the war loan of $48,- 


236,629 to complete the agreement of Feb. 10, 1918, 


and is now called for to care for the needs of the 
Greek refugees, President Coolidge in May recom- 


~~ 


W 


» foreign exchange 
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the passage of a bill confirming 


Co! 
eee et ag 2 was not reached before 


this agreement but a vote 
adjo 


£4,070,960 in England, 
the American loan above. 


jaw must not be 
Recent budgets in drachmas are: 


ear. Rev. Exp. 

1923-24.... ...3,941,197,501  6,924,572,063 
1924-25 ‘4,780,475,698 5,771,066,306 
1925-26—ordinary .. ..6.452,723,3 4:861,656,943 

extraordinary 557,677,550 2,158,743,925 
1926-27—ordinary ... .6,462,723,318 4,861,656,943 

extraordinary 557,677,550 2,158,743,925 
OD —2 Siete e's tieiee eis vie = 8,837,370,000 _9,121,346,000 
[928-29...... eee eeee 11,114,652,300 11,114,652,300 


Imports and exports im drachmas (000 omitted) 
ene: Imports. Exports. 


Ye 
MOZT | cin a sidlo ein sieas sie otis 1,725,605 947,729 
WGP arorskote ee wis We 1,5 jh + wie 3,085,47 2,485,080 
MOST, eke. akaptras nie vyeseldie)stayee * 6,035,346 2,545,110 
OPA pis eco « muelsho sistv we, 0.0 8,053,783 3,276,972 
ED Tecclatnje wrstale biarois piv.0 e's #4 9,834,049 4,310,0) 
EQ G ctateut cides (ste <0 i+) ols a= 10,004,939 5,429,751 
($126, 062,000) ($68,415,600) 
OA Gi, ciety gfe wre cio seis eee ys 12,601 6,037,411 
($166,346,000) ($79,684,000) 
Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
RODD e aids ces seve conte $11.132,947 $21,232,269 
Seer ei cisjoe sleet we ¥.ae 11,899,763 4,388,294 
CEN SAO Ine ae 16,721,827 27,728,750 
OEE: Mie vauy cian ly waere'e'es 8 16,633,212 26,186,500 
PROUD cio cia a Sure + «8's this esi . 10,352,509 16,908,301 
ED ters arelb sue ah. « aie eis.0 15,028,376 29,635,573 


GUATEMALA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 48,290 square miles. 

POPULATION, census of October, 1921, 2,119,165; 
estimated, 1927, 2,454,000. 

CAPITAL, Guatemala, pop., census 1921, 115,938. 
It was completely destroyed by earthquakes 
Jan. 3 and 4, 1917, and rebuilding has been slow. 

President, Gen. Jazaro Chacon, 1927-1932, elected 
Dec. 5, 1926. ~ 

Premier, Carlos Salazar (Foreign). 

Guatemala, the northern state of Central America, 
has Mexico for its neighbor on the north and west, 
British Honduras on the east, Honduras and Salvador 
on the east and south and the Pacific on the south- 
west. A range of mountains containing many 
voleanie peaks runs from northwest to southeast 
near the Pacific. The narrow west siope is well 
watered, fertile and the most densely settled part. 
It is about the size of New York State. 

The broad eastern slope is sparsely settled and its 
chief commercial importance Is the production of 
pananas and timber and chicle (gum) in the Peten 
district. Coffee and sugar are the chief crops. Stock 
raising {s an important industry. Though rich in 
mineral resources little is mined owing to lack of 
transport. 

Over the five-year period 1921-25, the United 
States took 63.78% of the exports, and supplied 
58.24% of the imports. 

Principal exports in 1927 were: 


Quantity. Value. 
112,757,000 $28,568,000 

6,022,000 3,011,000 
13,683,000 s 
Sugar, Ibs.. va 13,900,000 413,000 
CNG UEDENS. bis veces vv ss 1,535,000 484,000 

Chief imports are textiles, machinery and pet- 
roleum. 

Guatemala has about 597 miles of railroads, pri- 
vately owned but subsidized by the Government. 
Good roads are few. _In_ 1926 there entered her 
porte fe eons of 1,288,107 Scone 

uatemala has a Constitution proclaimed 
December, 1879, modified last on Tem, 1, 1928, a 


now provides for universal suffrage, 
el for six years, who cannot be re-elected until 


Lumber, ou. ft. 


12 years have passed, a National Assembly elected 


for four years and a Council of State of thirteen 
members, partly elected by the Assembly an 
appointed by the President. A A 


‘overthrown by a coup. d’etat Dec. 6, 1921. and 
Gen. Orellana made Provisional’ President,. bei 
fnaugurated for a six-year term March, 1922. He 
26 1926, and was su led by the 
' 


a@ President 


The Roman Catholic 


system 


Many are hetd on plantations under) f : 
@ reserve 


a 
peonage. with 
of 126,000. 

Manuel Estrada Cabrera ruled the country as 


Herrera, in the Pr 


A central bank with a capital of 10,600,000 
quetzals was authorized on Dec. 23, 1925, ‘and 
established July 1, 1926. it has the sole right t 
issue banknotes, and must carry a 
reserve of 40% gold. Circulation Dee. 31. 19: 
was 9,436,376 quetzals. . 
The public debt on Dec. 31, 1927, was $18,608,219, 


Recent budgets are: 


S| Rey. Exp. 7) 
vecacee-.s.- Quetzals 11,555,352 23, 775,9: 

ani. Etre quetzals 12,411,182 12,259,067 
sit Jaa quetzals 13,145,156 13,145,156 


mports. Expo 
Th PY Nigel ete inet tis Sais Co. 8,344,463 318,102 
TOY ces ee ee cee eae 13,616,438 12,140, 
LL ai sieagirytnen ary = 10,751,6 32,065, 
NOES oot oe oe eee aaa 3,763,499 14,743, 
O64 ec aa aan ae 18,271,258 491 
1925 0... eee eee eee 23,393,876 29,661 
OSB tee an ee ees eee 601,5: 28,97: 
POST eee cn cme he cp raeee 25,032,086 33,91 


Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year, Imports. Expo 
FAS: aactnesnoraertgn’ aS $5,459,720 #8 83. 
GORD 22 c.. 8a tees hae oe 1314,2 1,267, 
1924... cece cere eee ne 8,823,542  10,089,15¢ 
1925. saan nese eee ee 9,382,196 11,337, 
W926. 0. hs ni tant ale eee 11,088,204 14491 
hey Peeks SARE Seamer oe aay 10,632,215 10,179,308 


HAITI, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, 10,695 square miles. 
POPULATION (estd.), January 1, 1927, 2,300,206 
CAPITAL, Port au Prince, pop. (estd.), 125,000. 
oe ee 
Premier, Charles Fombrun (interior). 
Financial Adviser, Arthur C. Millspaugh, 


American High Commissioner, . Gen. H 
Russell, U.S.M.C. ee ee 
Haiti occupies the western third of the Island of 

Haiti or Santo Domingo, the second largest of the 

Greater Antilles, lying between Cuba on the west 

and Porto Rico on the east. The boundary whi 

separates it from the Dominican Republie to the e 

is about 193 miles long. Copper is fo! but is 

worked commercially, and there are few r mineral 
resources. Certain parts of the island are very fertil 

Coffee is the most important crop and the producti 

of cotton, sugar and logwood are in Sisal, 

tobacco, cattle, tropical fruits and cashew nuts at 

promising new industries. Haiti is nearly the 5 

Massachusetts and Connecticut together, 4 
The majority of the population are Negroes, thi 

remainder being mulattoes descended #ro0m forme 

French settlers. There are about 3,000 white fe 

eigners. Roman Catholicism is the state religion 

Education is nominally compulsory, but the en 

is poor and very lax. [Illiteracy is about 83° 

French is the official language of the country, but 

a dialect known as French Creole ig the languag 

of the majority of the pop™lation. iS 
Haiti, discovered by Columbus in 1492, 

French colony from 1677, attained its indep: 

in 1804, following the revolution headed by. 

Louverture in 1791. Revolutions ‘blo: 

characterized its early political history. Wrom 

to 1915 there were seven presidents; the Iast, 
, assumed office March 4, 1915, took re! 

the French Legation, July 26, 1915, after 200: 

bee in jail and 


ra) 


We 
prisoners had n ae erica 
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fiinéral of the victims he was dragged out and killed. 
_ Two hours later a United States cruiser Tanied 
marines. at Port Au Prince. United States forces 


pceunien the country and restored order. 


} Dartiguenave was elected President on 
Au 12, 1915, by the National Assembly, which 
tn November ratified a treaty with the United States 


2 Og td it Feb. 28, 1916), by which the United 
tates eed to assist Haiti in the establishment of 
; @ responsible, orderly government. The Treaty 
; Provides for American advisers to the Haitian Gov- 
ernment, appointed by the President of Haiti on 
: the nomination of the President of the United States, 
- Who supervises the constabular, finances, public 
“ health, public works and agriculture. Haiti agreed 
; not to increase the public debt without consent of 
: the United States. The armed constabulary, officered 
im part from the United States Marine Corps and 
_ Navy, consists of 184 officers and 2,508 non-commis- 
> Sioned officers and men and 551 rural police. Several 
i hundred miles of roads have been built. There are 
approximately 150 miles of railway in the Republic 
as well as over 5 miles of tramways in Port-au-Prince. 
. The Constitution of 1918 provides that until such 
_ time as a Senate and Chamber of Deputies are 
crea e ve power sha exercis ya 
, ted, the legislati hall be ised b 
Council of State composed of 21 members appointed 
4 by the President. The external debt consists of two 
; 6, 30-year loans floated in New York and payable 
4 tn 1952 and 1953; the former, issued in 1922, amount- 
‘ #€d to 316,600,000 and was for the purpose of refunding 
_ two French loans, for making cash settlement of 
oe and internal claims and for public works. 
‘4 The loan payable in 1953 amounted to $2,660,000 
| and was issted in exchange for the bonds of the 
= National Railroad of Haiti, which were in default and 
~3 bore a government guarantee. The internal debt 
* 2 ale a 6% 30-year loan, due in 1953, and the 
» ortion of the fiduciary currency of the government 
uncovered by reserves. The loan was authorized in 
_ the amount of 35,000,000 and was to refund internal 
_ bonds and to make settlement in bond awards of 
forei and internal claims. The public debt Dec. 
31, 1927, was $18,849,000. 
. The average annnal income for the past five years 
' has been -$7.582.650.90, and revenues for 1926-27 
| were $7,772,306.96. The budget for 1927-28 pro- 
1 vided for expenditures of $7,374,081.57; revenues 
were $7,772,306.95. . 
[ Exports for 1926-27 included coffee, 63,125,000 
_ tbs.; cacao, 3,586,000 Ibs.; cotton lint, 10,787,000 
Ibs.;_ cotton ed, 10,442,000 lIbs.; lignum vitae, 
1,526,000 Ibs.; logwood, 61,785,000 Ibs.; and sugar, 
21,651,000 Ibs. 
_. The unit of currency is the gourde (=20 cents), 
_ by law exchangeable for United States dollars at the 
fixed ratio of five to one. Trade for six years: 


a 
- Fiscal Years. Imports. Exports. 
1921-22... 2.22 eee. se $12,350,271 $10,712,210 
BM LOR2— 2S wis etc e cee eeee « 14,157,968 14,591,012 
BOUore a wrens sscesceses-» 14,696,128 14,176,322 
EARL ans sw eleaevcercrie 20,237,900 19,403,762 
BO2b-26 2 bee y se cee ces 18,851,406 20, 005 
1926-27..... fe icB ee oie 2.» 15,751,320 15,299,088 
a - Trade with the United States was: A 
_ Fiscal Years. Imports. 8. 
Be1921-22 J ..........-- $10,359,613 $1,438,755 
Ree csv cseevessss.s, 11,524,566 1,976,572 
DERE nesiie.ccs.csee es AlStT,o70 329,251 
RODE OR ec vee cercaccecss 15,967,269 2,318,619 
BSZG-2 7 eed ccnceccces, 10,362,290 1,230,273 
MENS Stig cs encccee ens, 12,016,305 1,643,521 


 . HONDURAS, REPUBLIC OF 

AREA, 46,332 square miles. 

POPULATION, cénsus of Jan. 1, 1923, 773,408. 

_ CAPITAL, Tegucigalpa, pop., 1921, 38,950. 

President, Dr. Miguel Paz Barahona, 1925-29, born 
1863, inaugurated Feb. 1, 1925. 

President-elect, Dr. Vicente Mejia Colindres, Liberal, 
1929-33, elected Oct. 28, 1928, to be inaugurated 

,. Feb. 1, 1929. 

_ Premier, Fausto Davila (Foreign). 

_ . Honduras is an agricultural and cattle raising 

_ state of Central America, bounded on the north by 

_ the Caribbean Sea, on the east and south by Nicara- 

gua, on the south and west by Salvador and on the 

west by Guatemala. The latter boundary is pow 

being determined by a scientific party administered 

by the American Geographical Society. The coast 
line on the Caribbean is 400 miles long, the chief 

ports being Truxillo, Tela, Puerto Cortez, Omon, 

‘Roatal and La Ceiba. On the Pacific side it has a 

gee ee ie ce eee ee 

on er Islan ree ho 0 
bo: otrom- Ban hese on the Tmiland, onnected 


rec 
miles by a good automobile 


road. The country is mountammous, ve fertile, 
though mostly uncultivated, and covered with rich 
forests. It is about the size of Pennsylvania. 
Mineral resources are abundant but undeveloped. 
The chief export is bananas, grown on the Carib- 
bean coast, 16,200,000 bunches being exported in 
1925; exports of cocoanuts in 1925 being 5,215,300: 
raw sugar 27,963,700 pounds; and coffee 1,640,500 
bean coast, 19,000,000 bunches being exported in 
1927; exports of cocoanuts in 1926 being 6,958,000; 
Taw sugar in 1927, 60,790,000 pounds; and coffee, 
1926, 3,339,744 pounds. ‘Cuttle and hides are also 
exported. Transport is very backward but is: being 
improved. The country Has 889 miles.of railroads, 
laid mostly te provide for the® fruit: trade. The 
inhabitants are chiefly Indians with an admixture 
of Spanish blood. 
__ By the 1926 census there were 11,497 land owners 
(671 foreign), having 4,112,616 acres (foreigners 
holding 1,712,891 acres). In coffee were about 98,000 
acres; in sugar cane, 78,000 acres; in bananas, 19,000 
— in other crops, 350,000 acres; and the rest in 
‘orest. 


The country is governed under a Constitution; — 


proclaimed Oct. 3, 1924, which provides for the direct 
election by the people of a President for a four year 
term, and a Chamber of Deputies of 43 members, 
chosen for four years. The President appoints a 
Cabinet of five Ministers. It provides for an elght- 
hour day and one day of rest a week; for state rezu- 
lation of savings funds; and for am institute of social 
reforms to promote co-operative associations, hous- 
ing, insurance, public health, and protect women 
and children at work. The Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing religion. 

Education is free and compulsory. There were in 
1926, 2,909 primary schools, with 3,212 teachers and 
103,852 pupils. A campalgn against illiteracy was 
begun in 1927. There is a university at the capital. 
Military service is compulsory, with 2,900 in the 
regular army and 43,577 in the first line of the reserve. 
Of the export and import trade 95 per cent. is with 
the United States. 

Constitutional government in Honduras ceased 
on Jan. 31, 1924, none of the three candidates for 
President having received a majority at the polls or 
In Congress. President Guiterrez held on as die- 
tator, civil war followed involving property damage to 
foreigners amounting to $3,000,000. Disorder was 
not suppressed until November. At the elections 
held Dec. 28-30, 1924, Dr. Miguel Paz Barahona 
was elected President over Gen. Carias by 72,021 
votes out of 78,491. His inauguration on Feb. 1, 1925, 
Was marked by outbreaks and for the remainder ot 
the year the country was under martial law. 

Revenue receipts for the fiscal year Aug. 1, 1924- 
July 31, 1925, were 8,015,572 pesos, and expenditures, 
7,441,392 pesos. The budget for 1925-26 was bal- 


anced at 10,832,439 pesos; that for 1926-27 at 
11,354,175 pesos; that for 1927-28 at 9,662,993 
pesos, and that for 1928-29 at 10,705,620, pesos. 


Revenues have not come up to expectations, how- 
ever, and deficits have resulted. The peso is ap- 
proximately 50 cents. 

The foreign debt, of fifty years’ standing, held in 
England with accrued interest (unpaid since 1872), 
amounts to approximately £30,000,000. An agres- 
ment was concluded with the Council for Foreign 
Bondholders in Washington, Oct. , 1925, and 
ratified by the Honduran Congress on March 8, 1926, 
for the liquidation of the debt by the payment of a 
total of £1,200,000 in semi-annual installments 
without interest over a period of 30 years. Honduras 
also floated a loan of $500,000 in the United States 
in 1926. The internal debt, Aug. 1, 1926, amounted 
to 19,166,355 pesos. On Sept. 1, 1926, 3% bonds 
to the amount of 10,000,000 pesos were issued to 
amortize the floating debt. 

The Congress on April, 1926, adopted a law 
establishing the gold standard for the currency, 
which bad been on a silver basis and fluctuated with 
the price of silver. The new unit will be called the 
lempira (=$0.50 gold). A law was passed pro- 
viding for the establishment of a Natloual bank, 
witn a capital of 2,000,000 lempira; one-half to be 


subscribed by the state. 
Imports and exports for six fiscal years: 
Year. Imports, Exports, 
LOOT arcs ais. cig terehs sateen $16,722,700 $5,428,587 
RIOD & so ae Ae red vit ,... 12,804,000 386, 
ODS 3 Melee w cxcave Wen Piola eiardoe 14,342,000 10,016,000 
Bt yt See Rie tite ict o 11,137,917 —_ 7,897,047 
TOS ws rei i eeie tee . 12,752,761 11,983,051 
VODs ial dates: + a tee 9,899,949 13,456,000 
Trade with the United States was: 
Imports. XDO! 
$9,959,284 $5,249,268 
11,256,928 936,91 
9,100,974 5,959,626 
9,569,937 718,969 
7,540,28 8,719,834 
8,486,848 9,310,642 
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626 Foreign Countries—Hungary. © Poe 


—" “HUNGARY, KINGDOM OF and ; 
ay 35,901 square miles, (Some poundaries to } 
be determined.) 


ns) of December, 1924, 8, 

PCB. hier eouuhnted, “Dec. 31, 1926, 8,454,500, of 
which 90% are Magyars and 7% German. 

udapest. Population census 1920, 

CATR 006. ‘with a purbs, 1,217,325), estimated 1925, 

960,535; other cities, Szeged, 119,896; Debreczen, 

103,229; and 10 others exceeding 40,000! ‘ : 

tnt. “Kamital’ Nicholas’ von Horthy, born’ 1867 

Regen a ‘Maren 1,' 1920. ” : i 

Premier, Count Stephen’ Bethilen, born’ 1873, took 

office Apr. 14, 1921. 

Hungary for a thousand years has been the abode 
of the Magyars. Formerly a kingdom forming an 
integral part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
becoming an independent republie after the war, 
it was much reduced in size by the Treaty of the 
Trianon, June 4, 1920, losing Transylvania to Rou- 
mania, Croatia and Slavonia to Jugo-Slavia. _ Pre- 
war it had 25,000,000 population on 125,608 square 
miles of territory, or about the size of the States of 
Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee; now it is slightly 
smaller than Indiana. Hungary lost 68 per cent. 
of its territory and 59 per cent. of its population. 
The Jugo-Slavia and Roumania boundaries are 
to be determined by #@ mixed commission. 

A treaty of friendship with Italy was negotiated in 
1927 (ratified May 19). Hungary secured an outlet 
to the sea in free port privileges at Fiume, transit 
across Serbian territory having been agreed to by 
that government. 

Hungary had the best harvest in a decade in 
1923, a bad mesg in 1924, and good ones in 1925 and 


su f 
to the Treasury 
on ey, 29, 1926, bonds for $1,939,006, whieb are to 
run sixty-two years. 3 =i 
Hungary's national wealth is estimated at 25,- 
676,000,000 gold crowns ($3,135,200,000) and ber — 
national income at 2,752,000,000 crowns 
($550,400,000), two-thirds of which is irom agri-- 
culture. 


THE GOVERNMENT. 7 

On the breakup of the Dual Empire, ‘Oct. 317 
1918, a revolution began the movement for a re~. 
public, King Charles abdicating Nev. #3. ‘Three 
days later the republic was proclaimed with Count 
Michael Karolyi as Provisional President. Dis- 
order followed; a Bolshevik government with Bela 
Kun dominant was set up Mareh 22, 1919, but 
was swept away with assistance of the Roumanian 
army. A national government was re-established . 
on Aug. 7, 1919. Elections, with manhood suf 
frage, were held in January and February, 1920, 
a bloc of parties of the Right suc te control 
of a Provisional National Assembly whieh elected 
Admiral Horthy Governor of Hungary. On March 
23,°1920, a Government order declared pens a 
monarchy. However, two attempts of the late 
King-Emperor Charles to regaim the throne in 
1921 failed dismally. , : 

The three possible Hapsburg Mme for the 
throne are Archduke Otto, born Ney. 3932, son 
of the late Emperor-King Charles. and Empress 
Zita, Archduke Joseph Francis, born Mareh 28, 1895, 
son of Archduke Joseph, and Archduke .\Jbert, bern 
July 24, 1897, son of the enormously wealitty Arch- 
duke Frederick. Premier Bethlen, on May 22, 3927, 
declared that he would not allow the qvestien te be 
discussed, and that a king was “‘not possible ip the 
next few years.” ‘ 

The lower house of the National Assembly has 
245 members elected by a restrictive franchise ex- 
tended to men over 24 and literate, and te women 


in’ (14,440,000 in 1926); and potatoes, 1,807,- 
600 Inetric tons (1,874,000 in 1926). 

In Hungary 60 per cent. is ploughed land and. 
23 per cent. forest and pasture. 

Over 4,000,000 are directly or indirectly eneares 
in cultivating the soil. Under the land distribution 
law (No. 36), between June, 1921, and July, 1923, 
33,000 building sites of about 2,809 square yards 
each, with a total area of 9,145 acres, were 

tributed in 886 villages. An area totaling 189,406 

acres was also divided into agricultural ‘‘dwarf 

holdings’ of 3.5 acres each, and ‘‘small estates’ 
of 17.5 acres each. Similar proceedings are being 
carried out in 2,456 villages. The number of in- 
dividual holdings under 11.5 acres is now estimated 
to be 331,882; of those between 11.5 and 115 acres 

to be 176,930; of those between 115 and 1,150 

acres to be 9,264; and over 1,150 acres to be 1,458; 

and that a total of over 18,600,000 acres has been 

divided up. By Dec. 31, 1925, when the law lapsed, 

901,193 acres had been distributed, 306,365 Peti- 

tioners receiving land and 168,263 building he 

The textile industry has made great progress, the 
number of establishments increasing from 125 in 

1913 to 228 in 1927; operatives from 16,092 to 42,000, 

cotton spindles from 33,000 to 148,000, and cotton 

looms from 4,100 to 11,200. The total value of the 
product during 1927 of textile semi-manufactures 
was $73,615,000, and of finished textiles, $62,119,000. 

Production of coal was 7,027,538 metric tons in 
Tae 6,649,210 tons in 1926; and 6,325,779 tons in 
1925. 


> 


173; © 
parties, 25. ‘ 

The old House of Magnates, in abeyamee smee the 
war, was reconstituted by law_of Nov, 11, 1926, 
with about 240 members as an Upper House. The 
nobles (151 voting of the 187 who sat im the previous 
House of Magnates), elected 38 members trem their 
number (overwhelmingly for the government), 40 
were named for life by the executive: 76 were elected 
for a five-year term, by county councils and munici- 
palities; 40 elected fora ten-year term by Ghambers 
of Commerce, industry and agriculture and academic 
institutions; 31 representative of the ©. 
Protestant and Jewish Churches; ahd 6 high digni+« 
taries of the State. Parliament was in 
medieval state on Jan. 29, 1927. In ease 
ment 2 bill passed a second time by the Lower House ~ 
becomes a law without assent by the Upper Chamber. — 

Freedom of religion is a fundamestal tenet of 
the new state, th equality between the m. 
divergent sects. Four state universities bad 10, 
students in 1924. Education is compulsory for 
children from 6 to 12 and illiteracy is deereasing. 
The national army under the treaty is timited t 
35,000 men and officers, all volunteers: ether forces 
numbering 31,500 being eae gendarmerie and 
custom guards. Hungary has no air forse and no 


DANY. 

government decree on July 20, 19238, exrdered all 
the gypsies (about 50,000) to forsake thetr nomadic 
life, settle down in fixed abodes, abandon their an- 
cestral costumes, speak Hungarian amd pay taxes. 
They are granted full suffrage, and the right te ewn 
property. Foreign gypsies were givem eme month in 
which to leave 


Unemployment was 15,000 on Jan. 1, 1924, 
30,918 on March 1, 1926, and 19,654 on March 1, 
1927; and 17,244 on March 1, 1938. 

There were 5,324 miles of railroads in 1927, of 
which 1,899 were state owned. Hungary has 687 
miles of navigable rivers. 


FINANCIAL REHABILITATION. 


Se aga financial position was most desperate 
fn 1923. She appealed to the League of Nations, 
which, after investigation offered a 20-year 74% 
Jean of 250,000,000 — crowns (about $50,000,000), 
and placed Jeremiah Smith, Jr., of Boston, M. 
in charge of her fimances. He took up his duties at 
Budapest May 1, 1924. Rehabilitation proceeded 
fo successfully that Hungary was released from 
supervision by the League June 30, 1926, and he 
went home, refusing to accept the proffered: fee of 
$100,000, (See' The World Almanac for 1927, bat ll : \ 
page . FD eS are issued by the thonal 
Revenues for 1925-26 were 814,800,000 pengos. | Bank only. The note ohne tote 3a ae was 
The budget for 1926-27 indicated ‘no ‘surplus, but | 496,000,000 pengos, with a gold cover of 197 (00,000 
TONGOG ones brineing a oarolee: of TTT aU aa | Gach depen oe aie a 
ji » a surplus 0} c ef Vv e Ok. 
pengos. State revenues 1927-28 were 961,400,000 o00" a oe ean ORE ee me Spe 
pengos, exceeding estimates by 101,800,000 pnengos, | July 1, 1928. were 429,000,000 pengoes, about 43%. 
4 - 
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den 


: rts. Expo 

1923...Gold crowns.... 423,000, 338100 600 

1924...Gold crowns.... 702,800,000 000, 
a St ed Ra a dee iae 200 
a: rs A A +729,000 
es TA RR eid 800,473,000 

le ‘ 6 United States was: 

~ Calendar Year. Imports: | Exports. 
i Peer ee eee ewe eweese eee ee ee S130,998 $263,845 
a Naa WaedOs entdswecace oes cee 27,701 1.312674 
BEM R A acs swells aeitseceecss+s 370,468 588,247 
MUR h cb eNSle Seek cece css os ccc) 819,283 719,458 
BUA ema C erica o sce cc lie ey 986,842 873,113 
am Dae DS = 60 ose cece sceesesclylOd, 20d 949,985 


at oe 
ICELAND, KINGDOM OF 
i, a pga square miles. 

. TION, census of x 4 H } 
p Oba5 Oo bse of 1920, 94,690; estimated 
) CAPITAL, Reykjavik; population, 1925, 22,022. 
_ Kino, Christian X. (See Denmark.) 
| | President of the Council, Jon Thorlaksson (Finance), 
f March 22, 1924. 
: Teeland {s an island in the North Atlantic Ocean 
> with an area nearly equal to that of Kentucky. It 
_ fs of volcanic origin and has many geysers and hot 
| springs. It is treeless. Agriculture engages 43,411 
| Of the people, who produce hay, potatoes and turnips 
5 mostly. Domestic animals number 693,500, includ- 


F sixths of the exports. The fisheries exports in 1927 
¥ was valued at 50,000,000 krone, 87° of the total ex- 
ports. 

‘Ro railways, bi:t 379 miles of roads. Its mercantile 

‘Marine in 1927 was 316 vessels, of 29,818 tons. 

: h discoveries of aluminum clay and of iron ore 
in Mt. Sodarnaes were made in 1927. 

Iceland was an independent republic from 930 
to 1263, when it joined with Norway. The two 
Came under Danish rule in 1381. When Norway 
separated from Denmark in 1814, Iceland remained 
“Under Denmark. In 1918 Denmark acknowledged 
Iceland as a sovereign state, united with Denmark 
‘Only in that the Danish King, Christian X., was 
also to be King of Iceland. Its permanent neu- 
. ity was guaranteed. Provisionally until 1940 
*Denmark has charge of its foreign affairs, and a 
et committee of six reviews bills of importance 
both states. 

- Iceland has evolved strange social customs and 
traditions: is admitted to have attained approxi- 
absolute justice of the sterner sort, and 
in its constitutional monarchy to have -developed 

excellent democracy. Iceland has neither army 
mor navy, nor fortifications. 
-_ The (Parliament) is composed of an 
pooper House of 14 and a Lower House of 28. Men 
and rome over 25 one the suffrage. The Althing 


tited in 930. 

Leif Ericson, the Norseman, sailed from Iceland 
‘in the year 1000 and discovered the American 
mainland, starting a colony called Vinland, probably 
* New Bedford, Mass. 

_ The unit of currency is the krona—$0.268 at 
par of exchange. 

_ The budget for 1928 was Revenue, 10,452,000 
krone; expenditures, 10,454,000 krone; and that 
Yor 1927 was: Revenue, 10,834,234 krone; expendi- 


11,109,647 krone. The national debt, which 
200, krone on Jan. 1, 1924, was 40,501,373 


52,032,438; 1923, krone, 
63,781,000, 1925, krone, 
50,500,000; 1927, krone, 


krone, 50,598,968; 1923, krone, 
krone, 86,340,000; 1925, krone, 
48,000,000; 1927, 


22, krone, 
krone, 
krone, 


krone 57,- 
|_ Trade with the United States was: 

Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
AD ee cals wc'ew nie ve ceils ores oss $085,002, $296,794 
Pes Se. sieissialer> wale ais es Las OU 56,263 
RENT ayia t | avaTbels 2 o\5)4.0, 01 120,569) 2,492 
vive ee sesacecvsnespessnes 48,529 97,270 
Deere CHeTe oto (ole skye tiet ois o's 240,875 177,877 
ia To nicl pats 3 ca wins +. 202,151 92,218 

fRAQ, KINCDOM OF THE 


“MESOPOTAMIA. 
(British Mandate.) 
REA, 143,240 square miles. Se ee 
OPULATION, census of 1920, 2,849,282; * 
‘Sunni Mohammedans, 1,146,685; Shi’ah Mo- 
hammedans, 1,494,015; Jews, 87,488; Christians, 
78,792; of other religions, 43,302. ob vilayets, 
paoae 1,360,304; Basra, 785,600; Mosul, 2,- 
849,282. Estimated, 1923, 3,000,000. 


590.000 sheep (census of 1926), and furnish tive- | 


Imports include all necessaries. There are | r 
}and typhus fever 


627 
CAPITAL, Bagdad, population, 1920, 14 
port, Basra, population, 50,000, Mosul eee 


site of Nineveh), 60,000. 

King, Feisal (born 1887), third son of E] Husein { 
ao zing of the Hejaz, crowned Aug. 23, it 

remier, Sir Abdul Mohsen Beg es Sa’du . 

Jan. 11, 1928, vamisawbm Seo 
High Commissioner of Greot Britain, the Mand 

Power, Sir Henty R. C. Dobbs, KGS ee 

M.G., K.C.1E., April 1, 1923. 

Mesopotamia (in. classical. days ‘the country 
from Mosul and Tikrit on the Tigris to the borders 
of Syria)"’ is the name now applied to the whole 
Euphrates country in southwest Asia—the former 
Turkish Vilayets of Basra, Bagdad and Mosul. 
The Arab name for this territory is Iraq. It is 
bounded on the north by Kurdistan, Turkey; on the 
east by Persia; on the sovtn by the Persian Gulf and 
Kuwait and on the west by the Arabian and Syrian 
deserts. the boundary lines are indeterminate. 
It is as large as the States of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohlo. 

The country is » great alluvial plain Stretching 
from the iersian Gulf 400 miles north, rising tn 
rolling hills in Mosul aud beyond to the limestone 
mountains of Kurdistan. the climate is sub- 
tropical und the rainfall (all in the winter months) 
is scanty, Bagdad averaging 6.64 inches in 29 years, 
The temperature varies widely; 120 in the shade 
is not uncommon, and severe frosts in the winter. 
The country is 
care. Mosquito 
malaria and **B: 
and fever are 


unhealihy, demanding extreme 
es and sand flies are pests, and 
dad boils” are common. Dysentery 
valeut; cholera, the bubonic plague 
have trequently seourged the 


| country. 

The soil is of extrvordinary fertility, and engineers 
estimate that the ‘Lligris-Muphrates Rivers could 
irrigate 7,000,000 acres in winter and 3,000,000 
of varied crops in summer. Half of this area, the 


report of Sir \villiam \. illeocks, engineer, says, 
could be tminediately reclaimed if the anclent sys- 
tem of canals and drains were restored. Only 
regulatory work is attempted at present and about 
1,500,000 are under water and improvements in 
methods of cultivation are urged. Wheat, barley, 
rice and millet are the chief crops, with tobacco 
in the Kurdish hil Cotton is being grown and 
large yields are possible. Dates are grown in the 
tidal stretches of the Shatt el Arab and the hundred 
miles from Fao to Qurna on both sides of the river 
is a continuous date grove. Dates are a staple 
food of the Arabs; in 1926, 151,020 tons, and in 1925, 
ects tons, valued at about $6,000,000, were ex- 
ported. 

Large flocks of sheep (over 5,000,000 in 1924) 
are raised in the north, and wool and skins form 
a considerable export. In 1925, 12,750 tons of wool 
(9,844 tons in 1926), and 3,500 bales of cotton wag 
exported, Industries, weaving, silk spinning, leather 
working, etc., are for the local market only. 

The chief port is Basra, 70 miles up the Shatt 
el Arab from the Persian Gulf. A railroad ‘rung 
from Kalat just south of Mosul to Bagdad (designed 
to be part of the Berlin to Bagdad railroad) and 
the Ienglish have connected Bagdad and Basra by 
rail (opened Jan. 13, 1920). Tae control of the 
Bagdad railroad passed into Britksh hands in 1923, 
The railroad mileage on Marehb 31, 1926, was 811. 

The great value of the country to Great Britain 
is its petroleum. In southeastern Mesopotamia, 
Great Britain has built great refineries to handle 
the product of the country and of Persia, which 
is now comparatively small, but the reserve is 
great. The Government has awarded concessions 
in the Bagdad and Mosul Vilayets to the Turkish 
Petroleum Co. and test drilling began April 5, 1927, 
to explore 96 square miles. In this company the 
Anglo-Persian (British), the Royal Dutch Shell, a 
French group and an American group (the Standard 
Oil Co. of N. J., the Standard Oil Co. of N. Y., the 
Pan-American, the Gulf Refining Co. and the 
American Refinery Co.) each has a one-quarter 
interest. 

The mandate under the Treaty of Peace with 
Turkey, 1920, for Mesopotamia as an independent 
state was intrusted to Great Britain by the Allies, 
British and Indian forces having conquered the 
country during the World War, occupying Basra 
on Nov. 22, 1914, and Bagdad March 11, 1917. 
A British High Commissioner set up a provisional 
Arab Government with the Naqgib of Bagdad at 
the head, in November, 1920, Emir Feisal, third 
son of the Grand Sherif of Mecea, then King of 
the Hejaz, who made a notable reputation as a 
soldier during the war and as a diplomat at the 
Paris Peace Conference, presented himself ‘as 3 
candidate for the throne. He was chosen ruler 
by acclamation as a constitutional democratio 
sovereign, a choice subsequently ratified by a refer- 


t 
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endum, and was crowned at Bagdad Aug. 23, 1921- 


— Since then the British garrison was gradually re- 


t 


' Turkey and in October, 1924, 5 


Mareh, 1927, the last. English battalion 
was withdrawn, jeaving one Indian battalion and 
five air squadrons, each of 12 planes. i 
“The Iraq army numbers about 10,000 men. 

A treaty of alliance between iraq and Great 

Britain was signed op Oct. 10, 1922. Under it 

Feisal agrees to be guided by the advice of 
King’ George on international and fimancial obliga- 
tions and interests for the whole . period—twenty 
years—of the treaty. Great Britaii..agrees to give } 
Buch support and assistance. to the ‘arnyed’ forces 
of the King of Iraq as may, be Necessary. 
“By a protocol announced - May “3, 3923; 15 was 
rovided that the treaty would erininate’ upon 
Taq becoming a member of the Leszue of Nations, 
end in any case not Jater than {four years from 
the ratification of peace with Turkey. A supple- 
mental treaty extending the duration of the treaty 
for twenty-five years irom Dec. 16, 1925, with the 
game proviso, was signed Jan. 13, 1926, and ratified 
by Parliament, 260 to 114, on Feb. 19. British 
higher officials in 1920 numbered 473; in 1927, 104; 
subordinate officials in 1920, 536; in 1927, 100; and 
Hindoo officials in 1920, 2,200; in 1927, 600. 

The Mosul question was placed before the League 
of Nations by Great Britain in agreement with 
status quo aS to the 
frontier was agreed to by both mations. : 

Following a decision by the World Court that 
the League Council was competent to fix the Turkev- 
Jraq boundary under the Lausanne treaty, and an 
exhaustive report by the League committee on the 
Mosul boundary question, Great Britain, the Iraq 
and Turkey negotiated a treaty signed at Angora, 
June 5, 1926, fixing the boundary along the “Brus- 
sels line,” which runs roughly due cast from Kamik 
in Syria on the Tigris to the Persian frontier, with 
a slight modification. Economic conditions of the 
Mosul viilayet determined the decision. A frontier 
zone seventy-five kilometres wide each side of the 
line was fixed and Turkey was granted 10 per cent. 
of the royalties recetved by Iraq from the oil con- 
cessionaires for twenty-five years, in lieu of which, 
by agreement, Turkey, on June 16, accepted £500,- 
000 cash. Im connection with this settlement 
Great Britain cancelied nearly £1,000,000 worth ot 
capital debt owed by Iraq on account of roads, 
bridges, telegraphs, etc. 

A revised treaty between Great Britain and Iraq 
was signed Dec. 14, 1927. In it Ira is recognized 
as an independent sovereign state and Great. Britain | 
promises to support its candidature for admission 
to the League of Nations in 1932 if all goes well. 

Much friction has risen over Arab raids along the 
frontier during 1928 and efforts by Sir Giibert Clay- 


duced; in. 


| 
| 


ton representing the British government, and King | Ligurian Mountains, eireling the Gulf of Genoa ‘ 


Ibn Saud of the Hedjaz failed to settle the matter. 
The first Irag 
deputies (fifty-two Progressives and thirty-three 
Nationalists) .and Sry Senators appointed by 
the King, met July 16, 1925. 
Revenues and ‘expenditures in lakhs of rupees 


' were: 
ear, Rev Exp. Surp. Def. 
1921-22.. 528.25 72 1 apie 43 .88 
1922-23.. 474.67 SU ee cy ae 11.14 
1923-24. . M5 Sane 


99,481 


3, 10,78, 
1,835 ($43,453,000); 1924-25, 14,20,20, 
($45,128,000); 1925-26 5,02,93,783 ($15,981,000). 

‘Trade with the United States was: 


Imports. Exports. 
NOZG idee ue chee © wlvioherwierwleretere $982,836 $2,483,486 
BOAT ia wie be eee sce arene ae 639.571 4.308.462 


Peek ty ITALY, KINCDOM OF 
, Pre-war Italy, 110,632 square miles; terri 
added by the war, 8,721 square miles. Gren 
total, 119,242 square miles. Colonial possessions, 
Eritrea, 45,435 square miles; Italian Somaliland, 
Selina)” S00 ub ie Sogn land 0 
, s ; e Dodcan i 
Ss pol 871,416. Grand total, 990,658. See 
ULATION, Pre-war Italy, census, Decem 
1921, 38,334,210; population’ added by the eet 
_ 91,655,175. Grand total, 39,989,385. Colonial pos- 
sessions, Eritrea, pop., census of 1920, 402,893: 


Somaliland, estimated, 650,000; Etbya, estimated, | 


i 


Parliament, elghty-elght elected | 


| 


1,000,000; the Dodecanese Islands, 104,523: total, 
2,157,416. Population by depart i esti- 
jmate of Jan. 1, 1926; Piedmont, 3,449,653; 

1,378,695: Lombardy, 5,261,439; Veneto,4,402.031; 
Venezia Tridentina, 666,648; Venezia Guia. and 
Zara, 766,835; Emilia, 3,151,633; Bata 


CAPITAL, Rome, pop. (census of 1926), 767,983 
other cities, Milan, 877,842; Naptes, 857,729; 
Genoa, 588,233; Turin, 516,704; Palermo, 423.900; 
Catania, 270,998; Florence, 253,315; Trieste; 
948,524: Bologna, 221,282; Venice, 200,960; Mes- 
sing, 182,314; Bari delle Puslie, 145,568; Leghorn, — 
118,902: Padua, 117,549; Ferrara, 112,950; Par- 
anto, 107,000: Brescia, 102,030; and 33 between 
50,000 and 100,000. 5 

King, Victor Emmanuel Iii., 
succeeded his father, King Humbert IL, July 29, & 
1900; married Helena, daughter of Nichvias, 
King of Montenegro, Oct. 24, 1896; children, 
Crown Prince Humbert, Prince of Piedmont, 
porn Sept. 15, 1904; Princess Yolande, born 
June 1, 1901, married April 9, 1923, Capt. Count 
Carlo Calvi di Bergolo (has one daughter and ome 
son): Princess Mafalda, born Nov. 19, 1902, mar- 
ried Prince Philip of Hesse, Sept. 23, 1925 (has two 
sons): Princess Giovanna, porn Nev. 13, 1907, and | 
Princess Maria, born Dec. 26, 1914. 

Premier, Benito Mussolini (Interior, Foreiga Ai- 
fairs, Army, Navy, Air and Corporations); took 
office Oct. 30; 1922.. y 
The Kingdom of Italy cecupies the entire Italian 

peninsula, stretching from the Alps southeast. into _ 

the Mediterranean, with the islands of Steliy, Sam > 
dinia, Elba and about séventy smaller ones. . On 
the east is the Adriatic Sea, which it deminates; 
on the south, the Mediterranean, on the west he 
tween the mainland, Sicily and Sardinia is the 


Tyrrhenian Sea, and further north the Ligurian 


Sea. The Maritime Alps on the west separate it © 


Jugo-Slavia. 
nese Se fi 
and watere y the Po (220 miles long} and the 
Adige, shared by the provinces of Piedmont, Lom-~ 
bardy, Emilia and SBenefia, stretches across the 
top from the Maritime Alps to the head of the 
Adriatic. Its maximum length is 360 mites. Th 


run down the middle of the peninsula © AP 
ennines, with many summits like Monte we 
(altitude 7,103 feet) in the northern part, and the 
Gran Sasso d'Itatia. (9,560 feet) in Central Italy, 
nearing the western coastline in Cam a and 
running down (with altitudes of about 6,000 feet) 
through the southern province, Calabria, to the 
“toe of the boot’? at Cap Spartivento. Acress 
the narrow Strait of Messina the mountain range 
ea ie ee the ray of Sici 
‘amous volcano, . Etna (altitude 4 et): 
The active voleano Mt. Vesuvius rises Ab 
a ae pone ye = ee of Napies, ard 
e Strait of Messina he island volcano 
of Stromboli (3,040 feet). hi a oi: 
The length of the pemnsula is 760 miles, whi 
ite breadth nowhere exceeds 150 miles and does 
not generally measure more than 100 mites. aly 
is slightly larger than New England and New York 
together, and has more than twice their population. 
Two rivers, having the greatest historie impor- 
tance, rise in the Apennines, and flow west to the 
sea—the Tiber, whick flows through Rome. sand 
the Arno, which waters the Florentine plain. The 
rivers in the south are unimportant. Between 
the spurs of the Alps lie seven beautiful Fialian 
lakes, especially noteworthy being Como, Legane,. 
etre aa whe Garda, Lae last Beco the largest 
ast two over ty miles 1 t 18 
oF AO SoD cane som ios. ¢o Ota 
e atic coastline from Rimini to Otrante 
is flat with but one indentation, and with oa 
bors worthy of the name save Brindisi. The silt 
brought down by the Po, the Adige and the eastern 
streams, also rising in the Alps, has built out thi 
land from Ravenna to the Guif of Trieste; witt 
marshes and lagoons so marked a feature of the 
eet SRS Pad oe Venice... om. the 
side o e Istrian peninsula, and Fini 
on the eastern side, were ee ee 3a 
ports on the Adriatic., Trieste has been inined 
| to Italy as 2 prize of war, and Fiume, after a bitte 
quarrel, occupation by d’Annunzio’s troops al 
much negotiation, was annexed te Ituly i’ th 


born Nov. ti, 1869, © 
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Presence of the King on March 16, 1924, tn ac- 
cordance with the treaty with Jugo-Slavia signed 
_- van. 27, 1924. 
The new province, Carnaro, has about 80,000 
f population, and Port Barros (the Slav part of Flume) 
and the Delta remain in Jugo-Slavia, whieh is tne 
Basin Thaon de Revel for its shipping and lumber 
trade, though subject to Italian supervision. 
4 By treary signed April 5, 1925, Hungary obtained 
free port rights in Fiume. On the same day the 
Cabinet authorized the Government to declare i4 
: free ports, in whole or in part, for 30 years beginning 
‘ Jan. 1, 1928 at Ancona, Bari, Brindisi, Catania, 
Cagliari (Sardinia), Fiume, Genoa, Leghorn, Mes- 
sina, Naples, Palermo, Savona, Trieste, and Venice. 
‘he climate of Italy is sunny, although northern 
‘ Ttaly has a cold winter; snow is rarely seen in Naples, 
_ #nd olives, oranges, lemons, figs, sugar cane, cotton 
» and pomegranates flourish in Calabria. The soil is 
7 fertile and the people industrious and frugal. Italy, 
> though drained before the war by emigration, is 
one of the most densely populated states in Europe, 
having 336.1 people to the square mile. 
the population is unusually homogeneous. In 
pre-war Italy there were about 85,000 of French 
origin, 10,000 Teutonic in the Val d’Aosta, 81,000 
Albanian in Calabria and Sicily, 29,000 Greek, 43,000 
Slay, mostly in Cividale, and 12,000 Spanish (Cata- 
. fans) in Sardinia. In the “redeemed” provinces, 
_ formerly Austrian, annexed after the war, there are 
e oo Germans, 326,715 Slovenes, and 141,663 
+ ‘roats, 
, The birthrate for 1926 was 27.0; 1925, 27.46; 1924, 
au 28.18; 1923, 29.27. The death rate for 1926 was 
-16.68; 1925, 16.58; 1924, 16.61; 1923, 16.56. 
The per capita meat consumption in 1925 was 


18,12 kilos (40 pounds). 
; The religion of the great majority is Roman 
Catholic, the census 1921 reporting 123,253 


of 

Protestants; 34,324 Jews, and 847,532 of no religion. 
migration has been very heavy. The United 
States census of 1920 reported 1,610,109 Italian-born 
in the United States alone. In the decade before the 
war about 650,000 emigrants left Italy annually, and 
about 500,000 returned each year, being a net loss 
to Italy of 1,500,000 in that period. In 1914 there 
— were about 1,500,000 residing in Brazil, 1,000,000 
in Argentina, 450,000 in France, 220,000 in Switzer- 
‘land, 120,000 in Germany, and 150,000 in Northern 
‘Africa. The war check Soe a greatly, but 
it reached 230,000 in 1919, 412, in 1920, 279,000 
in 1921, 277,000 in 1922, 395,000 in 1923, 364,614 

in 1924, 312,038 in 1925, and 283,442 in 1926. 
The Government statistical bureau in June, 1928, 
estimated the aed of Italians residing outside the 


Unemployment has been severe. On iy eit 


on May 31, 198, 101,000: on Aug 
~on May 31, 4 ,000; on - 
‘on Oct. 31, 1915, 85,770; on May 31, 1926, 98,000; 
ug..31, 1926, 78,300; on Nov. 30, 1926, 149,000; 
an. 31, 1927, 225,000; March 31, 228,000; June 
'B0, 214,600; Dec. 31, 414,283; and June 30, 1928, 
297,000. 
- Tialy bas ten universities dating from the thirteenth 
Century or the first years of the fourteenth, Famous 
‘among these are Bologna (founded ed with 
2.208 students: Genoa (1243), 1,450 students; Naples 
(el 5,330 students; Padua (4222), 2,447 students; 
avia | (1300), 1,580 ‘students; Pisa (1338), 1,140 
Students: Rome (1303), 4,500 students; and Turin 
(494), 2,200 students. The total number of students 
@t the twenty-five universities in 1925 was 30,512. 
Much progress has been made in combating illit- 
eracy, which has been very great, especially in 
Calabria and other southern provinces. The per- 
Centaze has been reduced in 50 years from 69% in 
4871 to 27% im 1921. The census of 1871 returned 
put 31 out of 100 above the age of six that knew 
how to read. 1881 the number had increased to 
oe in 1901 1 51; of vee to eae and i 1921 to 73 
6 among males an among fe ¥5 
-- Primary grade education is compulsory. Primary 
Schools in 1922 numbered 5,902, with 12,407 teachers 
upils; and ‘other first grade public 
2 classes, with Ae teachers. ud 
3,930,367 pupils. Secondary schools were - 
“Bent, 1.278, With 296,878 pupils; private, 753, with 
_ 39,099: pupils. 
* ated ‘Agricuttare is the chief industry. The total zane 
“Brea now comprises 76,617,691 acres, of which x 
1925 but 8.3% were unproductive. Of the eultivate 1 
‘area, 17,559,971 acres are given over to ee 
5.273.191 to temporary grass and forage; Oe 
_ to other arable and fallow; 16,792,295 to meadows 
“ei permanent pastures; 3,686,969 to erties, 
-—18;790.5 to forests, Inclnding chestants: as 
.089,970 prodctive, but uncut! The num ee 
Of peasant proprietors is about 4,000,000, mostly ae 
ferthern italy. The Government is speeding lan 


7 


came under the crown 


reclamation schemes and intensifying technical 
training and has created an agricultural credit bank. 

The wheat acreage in 1926 was 12,145,000 (pro- 
duction, 6,005,000 metric tons); maize, 3,576,000 
acres (2,795,100 tons); oats, 1,243,500 acres (590,000 
tons); beans, 1,123,500 acres (375,000 tons) and 
potatoes 879,000 acres (2,311,000 tons). There are 
9,631,480 acres. given over to lives and 10,581,400 to 
vineyards, Silk culture flourishes; 48,242,165. kilos 
(106,354,677, pounds) of silk cocoons being’ produced 
in 1925, and about 42,000,000 kilos (92,593,200 
pounds) in 1926. . Dairy farmmeg and cheese making 
is important, im Northern Italy. Livestock in 1926 
numbered, horses, ,1,000,000; asses, $52,000; 
503,000; Cattle, 7,100,000; pigs, 2,750/000: Dp, 
11,000,000; and goats, 3,000,000. The total value is 
estimated at 23,000 million lire, 

Italy has suffered greatly from deforestation, but a 
determined effort has of late been made to reafforest 
the country. The chestnut crop is of great value. 
There are about 30,000 vessels and boats and about 
110,000 men engaged in fishing. 

Italy is not rich in mineral deposits and is especially 
lacking in coal. Much hydroelectric power is going 
to waste in the mountains, but in 1925 over 2,000 
generating stations produced 3,200,000 h. p. (2,860,- 
000 h. p. in 1924). The total consumption of energy 
in 1926 is estimated at 9,000 million k, w. h. The 
total investment was about $254,800,000. Italy is 
a large producer of sulphur, chiefly in the volcanic 
regions of Sicily. The output of sulphur ore (refined 
and ground) in 1927 being 338,000 metric tons. 

Italy is now gee with nine powerful coke 
blast furnaces, 113 electric steel furnaces of large 
and medium capacity and sixty small ones. Produe- 
tion” was 467,000 metric tons of pig iron in 1925; 
522,000 tons in 1926; and 596,100 tons in 1927; and 
1,6859000 tons of raw steel in 1925, 1,712,000 tons 
in 1926; and 1,530,600 tons in 1927. 

Zine ore production in 1927 was 178,790 metric 
tons and of lead ore 52,330 metric tons. The posses- 
sion of the quicksilver mines of Idris in the territory 
taken from Austria, north of Fiume, makes Italy the 
foremost producer in the world, the output being 
1990 metric tons in 1927. The quarry industry is 
important. Pauxite production in 1927 was 90,000 
metric tons, and of altuminum 2,300 tons. 

Italy had in 1926, 123 cotton spinning mills with 
4,944,000 spindles, and 381 mills with 145,000 looms, 
Employees numbered 65,000. The artificial silk 
(rayon) industry is increasing rapidly. Production 
was 10,000,000 pounds in 1923; 32,297,000 in 1925; 
37,478,000 in 1926; and 50,265,000 in 1927. 

The economic census taken October, 1926, retvrned 
728,150 industrial establishments employing 3,965,- 
501 persons, and £21,666 commercial establishments 
employing 1,640,290 persons. 

The deficit in operation of the state railroeds 
(mileage 9,794), which was nearly 1,000 million Jire 
in 1922-23 and nearly 500 million lire in 1923-24, 
was wiped out in 1924-25 by rigid economies and 
175,800,000 lire earned. The surplus reached 
378,000,000 lire in 1925-26. Traffic has increased 
30% since the war. The railroad staff, which on 
June 30, 1923, numbered 205,470, was reduced to 
171,937 on June 30, 1926. ‘The government has 
electrified 531 miles and will electrify 4,000 miles in 
all. The deficits In the postal and telegraphic services 
which was 500 million lire in 1920-21, 448.2 ril- 
lion in 1921-22, 340 million in 1922-23, and 66.5 
million in 1923-24, was also wiped out and 29,879,549 
lire earned in 1924-25, and 65,500,000 lire in 1925-26. 

The telephone system was handed over on July 1, 
1925, to five private enterprises, the country being 

-zoned and the government retaining the interurban 
and grand trunk lines. The government receives 
from 3% to 4% of the gross receipts and a proportion 
of net profits above 7%. 

The number of steamships in the Italian merchant 
marine July 1, 1928, was 1,142, with a gross tonnage 
of 3,348,732; and sailing oe 287, with a gross 
tonnage of 80,085. In 1927 there entered her ports 
243,378 ships of 67,810,006 net tons, of which 233,724 
of 52,232,330 bet tons were Italian. The chief porta 
in order of tonnage entered were Genoa, Nay les, 
Palermo, Leghorn, Venice, Messina and Catania, 
Genoa was the first port in the Mediterranean in 
1924 and 1925, but yielded place to Marseilles again 
in 1926 when 5,058 vessels of 8,982,539 net tons 
entered and discharged 6,192,142 tons of cargo. The 
amount of ship subsidies payable from 1926 to 1946 
on 20-year ‘indispensable’ service contracts is 
2,600,050,000 lire; on 10-year ‘‘useful’’ service con- 
tracts, 507,300,000 lire; and on 5-year ‘useful’ ser- 
vice contracts, 97,429,500 lire, : 

WORLD WAR LOSSES. Sey 


vidi dismembered .even for centuries, 
pega to tae spa, uni whet, one 
: enti: : 
ee ee canon of King Victor Emmanuel 


IL. of Sardinia of the house of Savoy. By plebiscite 


of Italy. 


“to:- the: “kingdom 
" Vtaly: 
“her northeast y 
the Austrians and Germans after a crushing defeat 


_ Premier Mussolini 
' 1923, reforming the electoral law so as_to assign 
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in 1860 Parma, Modena, the Romagna and ‘Tuscany 
joined, to be followed at once by Sicily and Naples,: 
and py The Marches and Umbria. The first Italian 
Parliament assembled in February, 1861, and on 
Mareh 17, 1861, declared Victor Emmanuel King 
Mantua and Venetia were added in 1866, 
an outcome of the Austro-Prussian war. The Papal 
States were taken possession of by Italian troops 


‘gn Sept: 20, 1870; after the withdrawal of the French 


garrison. in the Franco-Prussian war (Sée Rome, 
See 'of);-and.by- plebiscite on Oct. 2 were annexed 
thereoy rounding « ‘out « United 
italy suffered -heavily-in the: World War, 
provinces having been -overrun “by: 


‘at Caporetto. Her loss in men was 650,000 killed 
and missing, and the total expenditure arising 
from the war, according to the report ot the Parlia- 
mentary Commission of Inquiry, issued in March, 
1925, was approximately 144,000,000,000 lire ($27,- 
792,000,000 at par of exchange). The increase li 
territory that followed the war is given in detail 


above. 

The total expenditures to July 1, 1923, for re- 
construction of the devastated provinces was 12,148 
million lire, out of a total requirement of 18,718 
million lire. ; 

The air force June 1926, consisted of 89 squadrons 
with about 150 airplynes. By royal decree of 
May, 1925, is to be expanded during the next five 
years to 182 squadrons with a personnel of 31,566. 

The appropriations for the Navy for five years 
from 1926 amounted to 3,392 _ million lire, with 
1,219 million in the budget for 1927-28. The avowed 
purpose is complete naval equality with France. 
The Trento, a swift 10,000-ton cruiser and Sister 
to the Trieste, was begun at Leghorn on Feb. 9, 1925. 
The naval program calls for the construction of 


four cruisers, 9 submarines and 12 destroyers. 


he army numbered 17,684 officers and 283,200 
men in 1927. The reserve numbers 2,350,000. 
Service is compulsory and universal. 


GOVERNMENT UNDER FASCISM. 

The country was governed under an expansion of 
the Constitution granted to Sardinia in 1848. The 
executive authority is exercised by the King, acting 
through a Minister. The legislative power rests with 
the King and a Parliament of two Houses. The 
Senate is composed of nine Princes of the Blood and 
eminent men nominated for life by the King; the 
number in 1926 was 393. The electoral law of 1920 
provided for universal suffrage of all men and women 
21 years old, and the electoral reform of 1919 pro- 
vided for proportional representation. 

Fascism has been in power since the march to 
Rome, Oct. 22, 1922. 

Partial municipal suffrage was granted to women 
in a law passed May 16, 1925. It was restricted to 
women over twenty-five who had been decorated, 
or were mothers or widows of war dead, guardians 
over children, literate and paying annual taxes of 
pot less than forty lire. f 

The duration of Parliament is ive years, but the 
King has power to dissolve the Lower House at any 
time: a new election must follow within four months. 
All money bills must originate in the Lower House. 
foreed through a bill, Nov. 18, 


two-thirds of the seats in the Chamber of Deputies 
to the party obtaining the iargest number of votes 
in the elections, the remaining third being dis- 
tributed proportionately among the minority lists. 
Tn the election of April 6, 1924, the Fascista therefore 
won 356 seats in a bloc; the Catholic Party won 39 
seats; other constitutionalists, 45; Socialists, 46; 
Communists, 19; Republicans, 7; Slavs and Ger- 
mans, 6. 

Municipal self-government was taken away from 
Rome in October, 1925, and the city administration 
placed in the hands of a Governor appointed by the 
Government, by royal decree. Don Francesco Bon- 
compacni, Prince of Piombino, was appointed mayor 
Sept. 9, 1928. He has full powers hitherto possessed 
by the mayor, aldermen and council. 

There are 9,148 Communes. All had been self- 
governing, Jan. 1, 1927. By the law of Feb. 4, 1926, 
the administration of all with less than 5,000 inhabi- 
tants (over 7,000 in number), was vested in a ‘‘po- 
desta,” appointed by the Government for five years. 
By decree of Aug. 30 this was extended to all Com- 


munes. 
‘A drastic press censorship law, passed in July, 1924, 
was put vigorously into effect on Jan. 1, 25. 

In five years Premier Mussolini has concluded 
treaties of conciliation and arbitration with these 
nations: ‘Great Britain, Jugo-Slavia, Switzerland, 
Austria, Germany, Spain, Roumania, Albania, and 

‘ungary. 

The obligatory eight-hour day and forty-eight hour 
week established by decree in April, 1923, gave way 
on June 29, 1926, to another decree extending the 
working day to nine hours. Further decrees (which 


- mitted to compulsory arbitration. 


by act of Parliament in December, -2926, have the 
force of laws), on that day restricted daily news- 
papers, already, under extreme Fascist censorship or 
control, to six pages, only one newspaper to be per- 
mitted to each province; prohibi the opening. of 
new bars, cabarets, cafes, hotels, pastry shops and 
all-night resorts; prohibited construction of bouses 
of a luxurious type, and indenfinitely suspended ail - 
provincial, communal and municipal elections. By 
laws approved May 18, only Fascist labor unions 
are recognized and all labor disputes Taust be sub- 


Premier Mussolini before the Fascist. Grand Coun- 
eil at Rome, April 21, 1927, promulgated the “Fascist 
Charter of Labor,” which asserts the State’s undis- 
puted right directly to control all forces of produc- 
tion, acting as guardian of both capital and labor, 
establishing equalities of rights and duties between 
them, compelling both to carry out their tasks for 
the common good, punishing infractions, and main- 
taining peace between them at any cost. Capital and 
labor are organized in legally reorganized ts called 
associations or syndicates, all relations {including 
social welfare), between them being carried out 
through broad collective contracts. Strikes, lock- 
outs, sabotage, ete., are absolutely forbidden and 
especially created labor courts are given final auth- 
ority to settle disputes. The charter guarantees a 
six-day week, holidays on pay, indemnity on dis- 
charge, but does not fix hours and declares against, 
the minimum wage. & : 


NEW FASCIST ELECTORAL LAW. 


uties on March 2, 1928, the new Fase 


id 
by the Deputies almost unanimously May 16; and 
The law abolished 


r of Deputies shall be chosen Bs 
syndicates and trade unions selected by & committee 
of 10 and from these the Fascist Grand Council will 
select 350 and add 50 of their own choosing to form 
the list of 400 which will then be submitted to the 
voters. The electorate must accept or reject the list 
asawhole. The age limit for deputies was abolished 
and so was universal suffrage. The franchise was | 
revised. It was granted to all men ben the age 
of 18 and 21, provided they are and have 
sons; to men over 21 who pay at least 100 lire yearly 
in taxation or are owners of at least 500 lire of state 
bonds; to civil servants; and to the Catholic clergy 
and ministers of other cults admitted by the State. 
The Fascist Grand Council by this law is elevated 
to the.dignity of an integral part of the government, 
a move to perpetuate the Fascist e. The 
Grand Council is composed of the preside of the 
Senate and the Chamber, all the ministers, and the 
chief leaders of the Fascist organization. The pre- 
mier names the members who are ible to him 
alone; they in their turn will name hig successor 
when his post becomes vacant. To the Grand 
Council Mussolini announced in February the politi- ~ 
cal program for 1928-1929; the Chamber to be dis- 
solved in December, the new list of 
submitted to the electorate on March 
the new Chamber to convene April 21; the Novem- — 
ber, 1928, sitting is to formally approve the law laying 
down the functions and prerogatives of th 5 
Grand Council, the promulgation of the Charter of 
Labor, the law on the new administrative system 
of the provinces, and the law for the integral reclama- 
tion of the national territory. A % 
The thirteen National Fascist Organizations are — 
divided into two ups, Employers—subdivided 
into six National Confederations, Industry, Agri- 
culture, Merchants, Maritime and Aerial Transport, 
Land Transport and Inland Navigation, and Bank- 
ers—and Labor—subdivided into seven National 
Syndicates—Industry, Agriculture, Commerce, Mar- 
itime and Aerial Transport, Land Tr and In- 
land Navigation, Banks, and Intellectvals. —. 
The various Fascist organization had 6,814,703 
enrolled members on Oct. 31, 1928. mn the party 
roper there are 1,027,010 men and oe women, | 
6,253 “Young Italians,” 365,781 ‘Little Italians,” 
and 16,965 members of the university Dp, a total 
arty of 1,564,015. Nearly 30,000 were ex- — 
pelled during the year. The .Avangvardisti, or 
youth’s organization on military lines, has 325,127 — 
members and the Balilla or boys’ organ on 
780,937 members. ‘There are 3,577,128 members — 
of the syndicate confederations group and 567,496 
members in other aesociatlcus 9.08 gana ieee 
e Fasci ia . oO 2 
rifles and 16,313 revolvers, under command of Gen- 
eral Bazan. Premier Mussolini annornted Feb. 21, 
1928, that the Fascist Militia would be incorporated 
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in the regular-army as an independent unit in case 
of war. ty thousand youths on reaching the age 
of 18 took the Fascist oath on March 25. 

Under orders from Premier Mussolini, Prefect 
. Mori of Palermo, Sicily, given a free hand, succeeded 
4 in 1927-28 in breaking up the notorious Mafia, which 
= had for years terrified the island. After a trial that 
lasted three months, 147 members of the band were 
‘convicted of various crimes from larceny to murder 
in. January. 


The Fascist Government reduced the number of 
wine shops from 20,000 to 11,000 in 1927. 
There been much friction in Alte Adige (South 


Tyrol) owing to laws prohibiting the use of the Ger- 
man language, ete., by the inhabitants of this former 
Austrian province. 


5 STABILIZATION OF THE LIRA. 


Italian currency was reestablished on a gold basis 
_. by royal decree, Dec. 22, 1927. The value of the lira 
d had averaged 4.36 cents in 1924: and 3.98 cents in 
‘ In 1926, it had fallen to 3.26 cents. The 
¥ government by firm measures had raised the rate of 
¢ een to 5.44 cents by August 1927, but the 
rapid deflation had checked business severely and 
brought widespread unemployment. A level of 
about 5.425 cents had been maintained for eight 
4 months. Legal stabilization was decreed on a 
aiondy lower basis of 5.26315 cents, 19 lire to the 
dollar, 92.46 lire to the pound sterling, and 3.66 lire 
to the former gold lira, which had a value of 19.3 
cents. The Bank of Italy must on demand redeem 
its notes either in gold or in currency of foreign coun- 
i tries where conversion of bank notes into gold 
aed exists, and must maintain a 40% reserve. The 
Bank of italy was authorized to revalue its stock of 
_ gold on the new basis, the nominal increase being 
credited to the State by which the indebtedness. of 
the State to the Bank amounting to 4,227 million 
lire, was entirely eliminated. 


Sr 


a 
S 


' The necessary preliminary steps to the stabiliza- 
tion of the lira had been balancing the budget which 
Yor the previous three fiscal years had shown a sur- 

lus; the adjustment of war debts (that of the 
Bintted States having been funded Nov. 14, 1925, at 
$2,042,000,000, payable in 62 years, and that of 
Great Britain funded Jan. 27, 1926, at £610,840,000, 
also payable in 62 years); control of the foreign 

' exchange trade; concentration of the note issue 

privilege in the Bank of Italy; deflation; conversion 
of the floating debt in funded obligations (the 
Lictorial loan); control of foreign loans to Italian 
industries; and creation of a new Coe fund. 
Count Volpi, the Minister of Finance during this 
period, retired from the Cabinet July 8, 1928, and 
Was succeeded by Senator Antonio Mosconi. 

From Jan., 1925, to June 1, 1927, Italy has placed 
loans for productive purposes in the American and 
British markets aggregating $298,100,000, of which 
$100,000,000 were for the State, $60,000,000 for 
Rome and Milan, and $138,100,000 for industrial 

oses. The first loan for industry floated in New 

- Por after the embargo was for $20,250,000 on Jan. 

, 1928. 

25,19: Fike circulation of the Bank of Italy on July 
31, 1928, was 17,395 million lire, with a cover of 
- 5,001 million lire gold, and 6,883 million lire credits 

and balances abroad. The Bank of Italy increased 

its capital on May, 1928, from 240 million lire to 500 

million lire aed eee 8 
‘ The public debt on Jul 1, 1928, was 86,382 
million lire. The chief items are: Pre-war debt, 

12,352 million Hire; national loans, 35,938 million 

lire; Lictorial national loan, 27,500 million lire; and 
9-year treasury bonds, 7,640 million lire. ° 
Recent budgets in eee ae are: 
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_. Rev . Receipts. Expen- Expen- 

tia” sacs 2 ES 
é 1,450 . ? > 

: i pe 24 x terete 21,269 18,747 6,989 

1928-29 © 17,643 547 17,372 866 


Beira) es are (lira =$0.046 in 1923 
SLD Aa ea 
pemperin, 1823 -~ -tire Poesia aes ($790,977.00) 
_# 4924... “ 19,388,445,000 ($884,566,000) 


Report 1925... lire 26,157,437,186 3805988: 208) 
x 1926... ‘ 25,871,360,000 ($1,006,395,570' 
: 1927... “ 20,374,100,000 ($1,075,752,480) 
Exports, 1922... “ _9,202,367,061 ($418,600,517) 
z 1923 58,888,807  ($510,456,000) 


- 1924... “ 14,318,299,000 ($626;283/000) 
a 1925... “ 18,265,427,135 $3730: 88 5-000) 
1926... ‘ 18,670,600,000 ($726,286,340 
ra 1927... “ 15,615,400,000 ($824,493, 120) 
Trade with the United States was: ' 
Cal, Year... : mports, Exports. 
LIES avis <ceaplrenieron sheen $150,894,442 $63,930,031 
LPS ie eee Serres 167,531,956 1,268,339 
TOA worn ye > apheiyh ea cietS 187,040,152 75,004,095 
LOD: Sm oS cforms be Kiet dees 205,150,463 102,240,930 
DOLE ise bit tres cals eee 157,401,862 102,525,888 
LOZ T sin step Em ee ea eee 131,649,544 108,907,107 
Italian Colonial Possessions, 
ERITREA. 


AREA, 45,435 square miles, 

POPULATION, census of 1921, 405,681, of which 
3,900 are Italians. 

CAPITAL, Asmara; population, 14,711. 

Governor, Dr. Jacopo Gasparini (1923). 


Italy's colonial venture in Africa began in 1870 
When the port of Assab, in the extreme southern 
part of Eritrea was purchased. Lagging interest 
was revived in 1885, when the colonial project was 
vigorously pushed. An effort to establish a pro- 
tectorate over Abyssinia was made In 1889, but was 
upset by King Menelek, who, with an army of 80,000, 
annihilated a force of 12,000 Italians at the Battle 
= be in 1896. Eritrea was constituted a colony 
n js 

Eritrea stretches for 620 miles along the African 
coast of the Red Sea from Cape Kasar to Cape 
Dumeireh. To the west it is bordered by the Soudan 
and on the south by Abyssinia, The lowlands 
along the coast are very hot, but the uplands are 
cool, sometimes cold. Irrigation is necessary to 


supplement rainfall for the crops, and the soll ig 
poor. Agriculture and stock raising are the chief 
industries. There is a railroad 75 miles long con- 


necting the seaport Massawa (population, ae : 


witn the capital, Asmara (altitude 7,765 feet), whic 

is being extended via Keren to Agordat (109 miles) 
to open up a cotton-growing district. Gold is 
mined in Hamassen and petroleum is found, put 
there has been as yet no development. 

Efforts to settle large numbers of Italians in the 
uplands, the only part of the country where Euro- 
peans can live anaes » have been. abandoned. 

The budget for.1927-28 balanced at 42,455,250 
lire; and that for 1928-29 at 42,482,300 lire. Mili- 
tary expenditure is about 16,000,000 lire yearly. 

eee 1926, were 171,789,645 lire, and exports, 
97,852,451 lire. 


ITALIAN SOMALILAND, 


AREA, estimated 254,000 square miles, 
POPULATION, about 1,000,000. 
CAPITAL and port, Mogadishu; population, esti- 

mated, 14,000. 
Governor, Count Cesare de Vecchi (1923). 

italy’s African colony, the Italian Somaliland, 
extends along the Indian Ocean from the Gulf of 
Aden to the Juba River. The coast line runs in a 
northeast-southwest direction, is 1,100 miles long, 
with no indentation of importance. Jubaland, the 
valley of the Juba River, was taken from Kenya 
(German East Africa) and added to the colony 
to balance British and French acquisitions of former 
German possessions. This is called Transjuba 
and has an area of about 33,000 square miles and 
a population officially estimated at 12,000. Agrl- 
culture and cattle and camel raising are the chief 
industries. In 1925 372 vessels entered the ports, 

The budget for 1927-28 balances at 80,505,250 lire; 
this includes a state contribution to the receipts of 
55,515,250 lire; the budget for 1928-29 balances at 
75,255,250 lire. 

The imports for 1926 were 129,441,852 Hre, and 
exports 29,031,366 lire. 


TRIPOLITANIA AND CYRENAICA. 
(Italian Libya.) 

AREA, Tripolitania, est., 350,000 square miles; 
Cyrenaica, 230,000 square miles, 

POPULATION, estimated, Tripolitania, 570,700, 
including 20,716 Europeans, of which 18.093 
were Italians; Cyrenaica, 229,700, including 
9,719 Europeans, of which 9,402 were Italians. 
In all Italian Libya the population is :30 per 
cent. Arabs, 40 per cent. Negroes, 23 per: cent, 
Jews, 7 per cent. Europeans, 

CAPITALS, Tripoli, pop. 55,243, of whom 11,651 are 
italians and Benghazi, pop., 30,056. 

Governor of Tripolitania, Gen. E, De Bono (1925). 
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SSovernot of Cyrenatca, 8. EB. Atillio Teruzzi Wee. 2, 


‘Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, or Italian Libya, 
fm ‘North Africa, extend along the Mediterranean 
fea from Egypt on the east to Tunis (Irrench) on 
the west. On the south they extend into the desert, 
to French West Africa, and the Sudan, the 22° 
parallel being the boundary line. The boundary 
on the east begins at El Soilum, Egypt, a somewhat 
frregular line south to a point 30 miles. west of 
‘P®iwa Oasis, thence due south on the 25° east'meridian, 
‘as arranged with Egypt im 1925. ; 5 
“ Pripoll; “‘foriierly one’ of the Burbary. States and 
findependent since 1714, was re¢onquered by Turkey 
{nm 1835. During the Turko-Italian’ war of 1911-12, 
Italy proclaimed the annexation of Tripoli, which 
ee in the Treaty of Ouchy, Oct. 18, 

12. 

The territory was divided into two independent 
Gistricts for administrative purposes May 17, 1919. 
Jn both provinces natives had equal rights with 
Italians and there was a certain amount of local 
autonomy by elected local Parliaments, but on 
March 9, 1927, the organic law of 1919 was repealed. 
The legislative power is reserved to Rome, and the 

overnors have purely administrative functions. 
talian courts have full jurisdiction. 

The prevailing religion is Mohammedan, and 
Arabic is generally spoken. 

The country is rather barren, but has date palm 
orchards, olive groves, lemon, almond and fig trees, 
and vineyards. Some cereals, chiefly barley, are 
woes Pasturage is abundant in Cyrenaica. 

ponge fishing is important: the value of the 
product in 1926 was 11,965,335 lire. There is con- 
siderable caravan trade to the south. The total 
railroad mileage is 132. 

Tripolitania budget for 1926-27 was balanced at 
204,610,000 lire; ‘and that for 1927-28 at 217,374,250 
lire: home government aid in 1926-27 was 143,110,- 
000 lire, and for 1927-28 147,874,250 lire, almest all 
for military services. 

Cyrenaica budget for 1927-28 was: Revenue, 
207,170,250 lire, of which 160,770,125 lire is home 
ces contribution; expenditure, 60,124,000 
fire, and 147,046,250 lire for military services. 

The trade of Tripolitania in 1926 was: Imports, 
211,216,933 lire; exports, 32,337,705 lire; of Cyren- 
gica, in -1926: Imports, 171,733,100; exports, 20,- 


0,180. 
Trade of Italian Africa with the United States 


was: 

©al. Year. ‘ports 
1922 $7,869 
1923. 83,047 
1924 917 
1925 1,697 
1926 1,44 
192 10,595 


Fourteen Aegean Isles were occupied by rae 
Guring the war of 1912 with Turkey and thoug 
claimed by Greece have been retained by Italy. 
Rhodes has been fortified. The other Islands 
ie off Asia Minor are Egeo and the Dodecanese. 
ee is 981 square miles, and population (1922), 
104,523. 

Tientsin—The [Italian concession (June 7, 
1902) lies on the left bank of Hai-Ho and is about 
130 acres with a population of 4,675 Chinese, sixty 
Ytalians, and 413 other Europeans in 1925. 


JAPAN, EMPIRE OF 


AREA, Japan proper, 148,756 square miles. Korea 
(Chosen), 84,738 square miles; Formosa (Tatwan) 
13.944 squate miles; Pescadores (Hokoto), 47 


uare miles; Japanese Sakhalin (Karafuto), 
1 ae square miles. Total, 260,738 square 
miles. 


POPULATION, census of Oct. 1, 1925, Japan proper, 
69,736,822; Korea (chosen), 19,522,945; Formosa, 
‘Sei 3,994,884; Japanese Sakhalin (Kara- 
futo), 203,754; ‘total, 83,458,405. _Kwantung 
(eased territory in Manchuria), 1,054,074; Man- 

te territory (Islands in the South Seas, 26,294; 
grand total, 84,568,773). Japanese subjects re- 
siding abroad, June 30, 1925; Asia, 263,690; 

ope, 2,934; America, 221,444; Oceania, 137,- 
298; Africa, 64; total, 625,430. Joreigners resid- 
ing in Japan, Dec. 31, 1925, 28,598, of which 319 

. iy attached to diplomatic and consular corps. 

j ITAL, Tokio, pop. of city proper (1925 census): 
1,995,303 (metropolitan district, B959,674). Other 
cities with poe over 100,000 (1925 census) 

a, 2,114,809; Nagoya, 768,560; Kyoto, 679,- 

976; Kobe, 644,212; Yokohama, 405,888 (enlarged 

to 518,902 on Apri} 1, 1927, by addition of nine 

towns with 112,204 pop.); roshima, 195,731; 

Nagasaki, 189,071; Hakodate, 163,972; Kanazawa, 

147,420; Kumamoto, 147,174; Fukuoka, 146,005; 

Sapporo, 145,060; Sendai, 142,894; Kure, 139,380; 

Otaru, 134,470; Kagoshima, 124,734; Okayama, 
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124,511; Pe upeoe 118,376; Niigata, 108,941; 
Sasai, 105,009; okosuka, 101,792. ~ 52 ae 

Emperor, Hirohito (the 123th of his line); born ie } 
29, 1901; succeeded his father, Yoshihito, Dec. 26, 
1926; and crowned in Kyoto November 10-14, 
1928. He was constituted Regent Nov. 25, 1921, 
because of his father’s ili health; married to 
Princess Nagako Uni, Jan. 26, 
Princess Shigeko, born Dec. 6, 1925; 
Tachiko Hisa, born Sept. 10, 1927, died Maren 7, 
1928.  Hetr presumptive, his Db Prince 
Yasuhito Chichibu. born June 25, 1902, married 
Miss Setsu Matsudaira, Sept. 28, 1928. 5, 

Premier, Baron Giichi Tanaka (Foreign), born 1863, 
appointed Apr. 20, 1927. 

Finance Minister, Chuzo Mitsuchi. “i 


The island empire of Japan lies in the north 
Pacific Ocean off the coast of China and Siberia 
from 21° 45’ north latitude, the soutnern point of 
Formosa (Taiwan), due east of Hong Kong, to 50° 
56’ north latitude, the last of the Kurile Isiancis, 
a few miles south of Kamchatka. It includes also 
the southern half of the island of Sakhalin, and 
the ancient Kingdom of Korea, annexed May 25, 
1915, on the mainland. Japan also holds the 
Kwangtung peninsula (Port Arthur and Dairen) 
on a 99-year lease, and has the mandate for the 
Marshall, Caroline, Ladrone and Pelew Islands, 
former German possessions in the Paeific. 

The southernmost island subtropical; the 
northernmest subarctic. Were the empire stretched 
out in the Atlantic off the coast of the United 
States at the same latitudes, Formosa would lie 
across Cuba and Southern Florida. Tokio wouid 
be due east of Norfolk, Hakodate due east of New 
York, and Sakhalin would He athwart Newfound-— 
land with the northernmost island,  Paramushir, 
off Labrador. In area Japan proper is about the 
size of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyivania and 
gs combined. ie i He 3 

apan proper, the ancient emp! bears a stron 
likeness to the British Isles, similar BBS 
from the continent of Europe; its 148,756 square 
miles compares with Great Britain and Ireland’s 
121,633, and its 59,736,822 inhabitants with the 
United Kingdom's 47,307,601. The Japanese coast 
is even more deeply indented. {ts coast line measur- 
ing 17,150 miles. Few places in Japan are far 
removed from the mountains or really distant 
from tne sea. The northern islands are a continu- 


82,636 feet (over 6 miles), 14 
Tokio. This li < : 


bh G, 
off Cape Ushio in Kii Province. Many of the. 
earthquakes with accom 1 1 
to have thelr origin here, ne in 

vere eathquake on Mareh estro 
or wrecked 10,000 houses, killed Pot poten yea 
injured 3,440, about 50 miles north of Kyoto. — d 


THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE. 


Japan suffered the worst disas 
on Sept, 1, 1923, when a great cartinnus rota 
followed by a tidal wave and fire, destroyed the 
Se a Ppenee ns largest city in the 
, Yokohama, the 
syne me 2a resoxts! Se ee orneay 
e total number of casualt: : : 
which 103,733 were wounded, % 331 30,540. ae 
43,476 missing and probably leds =H eg 


¢ 
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are laid out, replacing narrow ana crooked 
fanes and streets; three large and fifty-two small 
‘ks will be he een SS UeOOE ven chain 

Subway estima to cost 
187,485,959 yen is to be built beginning in 1927. 
A program of road rebuilding was provided by 
- am appropriation of 160,000,000 yen spread over 

ten years. It is planned to connect Tokio and 
Yokohama with a barge canal 17,000 metres long 

_ and 200 metres wide to be completed in 1929. Fire 
roof zones are mapped out and fireproof build- 

BS will be suosidizea by the Government. The 
Government has made a preliminary appropriation 
_ Of 573,438,849 yen for the work. 

Reconstruction work m Yokohama has been 
Slower. On Gct. 1, 1924, the city had 389,700 
inhabitants, which increased to 405,888 on the 1925 
_ ensus. On Apr, 1, 1927, nine towns and villages 

- were incorporated with the city, making its po wa- 
_ low 518,902, and trebling its area. Port conditions 
_ Have been greatly improved. 

Separating the islands of Shikoku and Kiushiu 

the mainland is the woaderfully beautiful 
Inland Sea, opening both into the Sea of Japan 
and the Pacific. It is 255 miles long and 56 wide, 
With a coast line of 700 miles and a surface ex- 
 panse of 1,325 square miles. 

Heavy snowfalls are frequent on the Japan Sea 
slopes of the mountains of Yezo, wnile the Pacific 
side, by which fiows the Japan Current, enjoys 
é delightful winter weather. There is an abundant 

rainfall. The streams are short, swift and often 
unruly, of little value for transportation, yet offer- 

_ ing a vast but as yet little developed supply. of 
_ hydroelectric power, estimated at 10,000,000 kilo- 
Watts. Myriads of waterfalls add their charm to the 
magnificent scenery. The “Splendor of the Sun” at 
_ Nikko makes an unbroken plunge of 350 feet. There 
_ are a thousand mineral springs. 

7} Three-fourths of the mountain land is unculti- 
’ vatable, and the soil of the rest is only moderately 

fertile, yet by intensive cultivation, hard work 
- and great frugality more than half the people wrest 
_ their living from the soil. There is a rich supply 
_ Of fish of many kinds in the sea, and fish is a staple 
~ diet, so a hardy, daring, self-reliant race of fisher- 
_ men has been developed. 

’ Se ee ne of the eal oe Bnwned by 
_ small peasant proprietors, with holdings of an acre, 
- More or less, each. More than half the land is used 
- for growing rice, the staple food of the country. The 
mumber of acres planted in 1926 was 7,740,190. 
_ The crop in 1926 was 284,572,925 U. S. bushels, and 
in 1927, 317,893,483 bushels, the largest since 1920, 
yet it was necessary to import rice to the value of 

Large crops are raised of wheat, barley, rye, millet, 
buckwheat, maize, beans and potatoes, also tobacco 
and tea. Aulberry trees are widely grown and in 
1926 the number of families engaged in silk culture 
was 2,060,351, with an output of 867,688,830 pounds 
of cocoons valued at 661,404,737 yen. There were 
259,842 boilers used in the silk-industry, employing 
23,822 men and 286,096 women. 

w silk was exported in 1927 to the value of 
-$352,675,000 ($345,005,000 in 1926) and silk textiles 
to 


ae 


By 


2, 
the value of $66,317,000 ($62,543,000 in 1926). 

, INDUSTRIES. 

- In the decade 1908-18 the number of industrial 
establishments douoled, increasing from 11,390 to 
_ 22,391, with horsepower increased from 379,556 

} 2,006,098; men operatives increased from 248,- 
751 to 646,115, and women operatives from 400,- 
925 to 763,081. By the end of 1924 the numiber 
of factories had again doubled —48,394—with 1,977,- 
000 employees. 
_ he government census returned on Dec. 31, 
(1924, 4,245,616 industrial workers; 1,835,991 in 
privately owned factories; 151,304 in government 
‘ Pan vorice: 308,178 in mines; and 1,950,146 in other 


: ies. Of these male operatives numbered 
BSS 983 and female, 1,362,636. The largest 


3 were in the Osaka district, 499,636; in 
: Tae 381 583; in Fukuoka-Ken, 340,048; in Kobe, 


706. 
: oie cotton mills also prospered greatly during 
‘the war; the capital was increased 288 per cent. 
“by June, 1920, over the pre-war figure, with 3,- 
- 689,000 spindles as compared with 2,409,900 in 
- 1914. At the end of 1918 there were 6,710 fac- 
tori th 65,316 ager Cee Pore OD 
“ in the earthquake 

Col sox “3 Production had 


"Bis'434 00 (888.287, 000. in 1938). 

33,237, 26). 

Aree tte: z were yalued at $296,- 
($341,187,000 in 1926). : : 


Export of toys in 1925 amounted t el 
ee to 10,788,702 yen, 
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31,271,000 metric tons were mined in 19195) 29,- 


245,384 in 1920; 26,220,617 : 

in 1922; 28,948,820 in 1923; 30,287,590 in 1 
31,459,415 in 1925; and 31,426,549 in 1926. 
total resources are estimated at 8,792 million tons, of 
which the workable resources are 1,238 million tons. 
With the exception of one 
of anthracite, all the coal is bituminous. 
eum, 


Ot petrol- 
in 1923, 
5; 1,760,000. in 
p nd r . The value of Japan's 
chief. mining. products ‘since 1906 will. be found in 
a large table accompanying this article. : 

The difficulty of getting iron during the war 

compelled Japan to increase its foundries from 
twenty to 250, and in 1919 these produced 219,537 
tons of pig iron and 299,437 tons of steel. ‘Pi 
iron production dropped 168,870. tons in 1926, 
96,648 in 1921, 77,262 in 1922, 89.643 in 1923. 
47,356 in 1924; 57,161 in 1925; and 75,295 in 1926. 
Steel kept up better in tonnage, 308,214 in 1920, 
325,300 in 1921, but-dropped to 27,885 in 1924, rising 
to 652,461 in 1925; and 790,735 in 1926. The im- 
ports of iron and steel in 1920 were 1,969,000 
tons; in 1921, 1,368,300; in 1922, 2,248,000 
tons; in 1925, 2,000,000 tons. About 4,033 factories 
were engaged in-machine making, ete., in 1925. _ 
_ Shipbuilding enjoyed an enormous boom dur- 
ing the war. The number of shipyards increased 
from 6 to 57, with over six times the amount of 
capital, and in 1914-18 the twelve leading yards 
built 233 steamers of a gross tonnage of 972,807. 
In 1919, Japan’s boom year in shipbuilding, 136 
vessels with a gross tonnage of 619,000 were launched. 
In 1922 only 16 vessels of over 1,000 with a total 
tonnage of 59,000 were launched, This. slump 
was the cause of extensive unemployment, 100,000 
being out of work. General distress was avoided 
by a grant of liberal bonuses to workmen on dis- 
missal, 

Japan in 1927 had 7,837 miles of state owned 
railroads and 3,047 privately owned, a total of 
10,884. Announcement has been made of plans to 
make the standard guage 4.85 feet and to complete 
the work of rebuilding in 20 years. Comprehensive 
plans haye been made for the electrification of the 
Government railroads, the first section to be the 
Tokaido line, 408 miles, from Tokio to Kobe. 
railway tunnel 7 miles long is under construction 
between the islands of Kiushu and Honshu under 
the Moji Shimonoseki Straits. It is expected that 
it will be completed in 1933 at a cost of 20,000,000 


yen. 

The Japanese in continental United States, by the 
census of 1920, numbered 111,010 (in 1910 there 
were 72,157). Of these there were 71,952 in Cali- 
fornia (an increase of 30,000), 17,387 in Washing- 
ton, 4,151 In Oregon, and 2,686 in New York. In 
Hawaii they number 109,274, of which about 17,000, 
in Honolulu, are tradesmen and the rest labor on the 
sugar and pineapple plantations or are farmers, In 
the Philippines there are 10,000. There are about 
16,000 in Canada, 3,000 in Mexico, 7,000 in Peru, 
30,000 in Brazil, 3,000 in Argentina, 18,000 in 
Malaysia, 12,000 in Australasia, In Manchuria, 
according to the official reports, there were 181,206 in 
1919, and in China proper, 31,987. The foreign 
visitors to Japan number about 30,000 yearly. 
Foreign residents in 1924 were 24,122. 

The Government subsidizes five shipping coni- 
panies for the foreign trade. In the fiscal year 
1922-24 the total subsidy was 6,668,605 yen, for 
1923-24, Decbe ete 1925-26, 6,787,726 yen,, and 
for 1926-27, 6,902,243 yen. 

The merchant marine July 1, 1928, included 2,048 
steamers of 4,139,515 gross tons. 

There entered Japanese ports in 1926, 16,224 
steamers Of 49,186,029 tonnage. Of these 725 of 
3,960,342 tons were American; 2,049 of 9,963,245 
tons, British; and 12,435 of 31,873,523 tons, Jap- 
anese, 

There are 41 ports open to foreign trade, the 
most important being Yokohama, Kobe and Osaka 
on the Pacific Coast of the main island, and Nilgata 
on the Japan Sea Coast, the port of transshipment 
for Vladivostok. Nagasaki, on Kiushu Island, 
Tamsui, in Formosa, and Fusan, in Korea, are the 

ortant ports. 
sa TA nationality was abolished by the Diet 
July 15, 1924, by an act providing that Jay anese 
born in foreign countries, where birth gives nation- 
ality, shall lose their Japanese nationality from birth, 
unless formal action be taken to preserve ‘their 
rights to Japanese citizenship. 

An alien land law passed March 23, 1926, went 
into effect on Novy. 10, 1926; it liberalizes cond{ticna 
under which foreigners may obtain land in Jjanzu, 
and bars from land ownership citizens of counties 


jn which Japanese are prohibited from owning land, 


in 1926 the births in Japan proper were 2,104,405 


27,701,711 


“6 


BExpendi- 


Expendi- 
thre. Year. Revenue. ture. 
333! 274 $88,049} 266,856,824||'15-16.| 7 
3,22: 701-02. ,359, 04 ,856, = | a 
$3 453;036 oor | 967°341.424| 289/226,731||'16-17.| 813,308,614) 590,799,353 1 
81,504,024}|°03-04. Be ee Seagate a He 1,084,958,388 i 
79,7 7: 4-05.| 327, ASE 277,055,682 ||"18-1¢ e, 
1o a ore Os -06.| 535,256,392) 420,741,205||"19-20. |1,808,633,184)1,172,328,300 (> 
83,555,894) "06-07.|-. 530,447,807 464,275,583||°20-21 2,000,652,322 4 
76,734, 7401)"0¢-08. 857,083,817} 602,400,959)|’21-22) 2,065,711,1 DD, F 
84,581,822))"08-09. 794,937,260'*. 636,361,093 "22-23. 2,087,34 622 © 
78, 123;643)"09-10. 677,546,278| 532,893,635 "23-24. 2,045,298,2 Se 
85,317,179)\" rit 672,873,778)" 569,154,028 ||"24-25. 2.127,391,3. i & 
168,856,509 |) "11-12. 567,192,221|~ 585,374,61 25-26. |2,071,369,31 : 
223.678,844\|"12-13 687,392.480| 593,596,445||*°26-27. 2,056,361,36 - 
219.757.569||'13-14.| 721,975,484 573,633.925||'27-28. |1,758,969,66: i 4 
254,165.538||'14-15.| 734,648,055 648,420,409 ||’28-29 . |1,774,183,$2 
| 292,750,059 | 
NOTE—The financial year is from April 1 to March 31. The figures for the financial years 1926-27 rep- | 
resent the settled accounts: those for the financial years 1927-28 and 1928-29 are the pudget estimates. ~ J 


and deaths, 1,160,734 (19.18 per 


34.77 per 1,000), 
{ 2 the birthrate was 34.92 and the 


1,000). In 1925, 
deathrate 20.27. . 

Japan adopted the metric system as the official 
ere by lmperial ordinance, effective July 1, 
1924. 


FOREIGN TRADE. 


The chief exports are raw silk, silk waste and 
silk tissues, cotton yarns and tissue, coal, earthen- 
ware and glassware, matches, refined sugar, ma- 
chinery, copper, tea, toys and camphor. he chief 
imports are raw cotton and textiles, machinery 
and iron products, oileake, wool and woolen tissues 
sugar, rice, beans and peas, petroleum, crude rubber 
coal, flax, hemp and dyes. 

The United States is Japan’s best customer, tak- 
ing between 40 and 45 per cent. of her exports, 
chiefly raw silk, and supplying from 25 to 30 per 
eent. of her imports. China is second, taking 25 
per cent. of the exports. 

‘A luxury tax of 100% was placed on about 250 
articles in 1924. 

\_, The ‘4nvisible” trade balance for 1925 is estimated 
at 211,000,000 yen by the Government, at 420,000,000 
yen in 1924, and at 384,000,000 yen in 1923. The 
cumulative import balance for fifty-six years (includ- 
ing 1923) was 1,123.000,000 yen, In forty-two 

years Japan’s exports to the United States aggregated 

7,164,514,000 yen; with imports from the United 

States of 5,939,378,000 yen, the balance in favor of 

Japan being 1,225,136,000. 

Trade with the United States was: 


*. 250/320/008 
) 229'642/212 
* 260,754.07 
257,581,581 


PUBLIC FINANCES. 


Japan faced a financial crisis in March, 1927, 
eaused by some 30 bank failures. It brought about 
the fall of the Watasuki government. The situation 
was strongly handled by the Tanaka cabinet with 
Baron Takahashi as Minister of Finance. New laws 
to strengthen banking conditions were passed, goin 
into effect Jan. 1, 1928, and the crisis safely weathere 
as the public finances of Japan which are funda- 
mentally sound were unatfected. 

The yen (par of exchange= 49.84 cents) averaged 
‘47.41 cents im 1927; 47.12 cents in 1926; 41.04 cents 
fn 1925 and 41.19 cents in 1924. In May, 1928, it 
was 47.37 conts; in June 46.61 cents and Noy. 1, it 
was 47.29 cents. 

The National debt on June 30, 1928, was 5,745 
million yen, an increase of 634 million yen in the 
year. Of this amount 1,453 million yen are foreign 
obligations. 

The note issue of the Bank of Japan on June 30, 
1928, amounted to 1,463 million yen, with a gold 
cover of 1,063 million yen. 

Postal savings deposits were 1,716 million yen. 

The national wealth of Japan as estimated by a 
government bureau and made public July 7, 1928, is 
approximately 102,300 million yen, of which land is 
valued at 33,000 million yen and buildings at 16,000 
Cates ay This makes the per capita wealth 

. en. 

The per capita tax is about 13 yen, and the 
capita debt is about 80 yen. yer 

A treaty was signed with Soviet Russia in Peking 
on Jan. 20, 1925, restoring Northern Sakhalin to 


Russia and Grictog the oil territory half and half 
The output in 1927 was 
200,000 barreis, and in 1926, 181,000 barrels. Japan 


on a checkerboard basis. 


retains the oil fields as a naval reserve. The last 
Japanese troops evacuated Northern Sakhalin on 
May 20, 1925. It is believed that a rich coal and oil 
shale field of twenty-four square miles with a coal 
seam 130 feet thick has been diseovered about 
twenty-five miles from Mukden, on the Manchurian 
railway. 

(For the development of the dapanese Empire see 
The World Almanac for 1925, page 638). 


GOVERNMENT. 


Japan, previously an absolute monarchy, is now 
governed under a constitution promulga' Feb. 11, 
1889. The Emperor, who is declared to be ‘‘sacred 
and inviolable,” exercises the whole of the executive 
powers with tne advice and assistance of the Cabinet 
Ministers, whom he appoints and who are responsible ~ 
to him. He declares war, makes peace and con- 
cludes treaties; he “exercises the legislative powers” 
with the consent of the Imperial Diet; he has su- —~ 
preme command of the army and Navy; and he “de- 
termines the organization and peace stanaing of the 
army and navy.” The Emperor has a privy coun- ~ 
cil to consult with on important affairs of state and — 
which interprets the Constitution. ‘ 

Every law requires the consent of the Imperial 
Diet, which consists of two Cham) The House * 
of Peers numbers (1927) 404 members—i8 Princes 
of the Blood, 15 Princes, 31 Marquises, 18 Counts, 
66 Viscounts, 66 Barons, 119 Imperial nominees, 
and .66 representatives of the largest taxpayers. 
The House of Representatives has 466 members, 
The Cabinet has an entirely 


ng. 

An extra-constitutional but hitherto most influen~ 
tial body was the Genro or Elder Statesmen, con- 
sulted on grave matters of policy by the Emperor, 
Death has reduced their number to one—Prince 
Saionji, now about eighty years old, who was con- 
sulted by the Emperor at the last Cabinet erisis. 

A pill removing property qualifications, en= 
franchising all males over twenty-five vears aii 
broadening the office holding qualifications was en- 
acted on March 26, 1925, and proclaimed on May 5. 
It raised the former electoral body of about 3,500,000 


cast 
Seiyukai, filled but 221 seats, 16 indepesaene hold- 
ing the balance of power, but allowin; 
Baron Tanaka, to carry on. The membership of the 
House includes 318 professional men of whom 243 
pba See e ; y 
Governors an eriffs of prefectures are aq 
pointed by the Government. he Mayor is thee 
one of three candidates elected by the municipa 
assembly who obtains the Emperor’s approval. T 
elected Chief Magistrates of towns and villag 
must obtain the Governor’s approval. "ans ; 
There is absolute religious freedom. The chi 
forms of reli#ion in Japan are Stintosim ‘a 
“Japan iiss “avelye seach oe aie 
as twelve 0 Sm, 71 
Budahist temples, 181.100 Dudatine: pribete: 
51,511,100. believers. The thirteen sects of Shinto- 
ism, which originated in the combined spirit of 


Copper. 
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VALUE OF JAPAN'S MINERAL PRODUCTS. 


Yen. 
29,236,853 
32,467,871 


9 
is Ter" 161 
value of all mineral production, 


Imports. Total. 


in yen, | 072; a 16. 187, 030: (1923), 439,694,104; 1924) ae 
917), 442,516,068; (1918), 621,413,403; 49) | 45 4 Seas (1925), 450,926,393: A 
520,488; (1920), 635,391,637; (1921), 389,379,- | 356: 26,893; (1926), 42 eee te 
. FOREIGN TRADE OF JAPAN. : 


' (From data furnished by the Japanese Financial Commissioner at New York.) 


Year. Exports. Imports. . Total. 


_ Exports. 


ae 


Yen. ; 
14,543,013! 
17,968,609) 

17,026,647) 


» 117,481,955 
129,260,578 
171,674,474 
2 72 


19,300, 


165, 753, 753! 277,502,157 
ide yen by 2 for dollars, at par of exchange. 


289,5 
382; 


4,650! 
30, 885, 336) 
43) 201,46 "462! 


- 


i 
| 

1899 5.<...5 
1900.35. s24 
JOON Zs. s,s 


Fen 


Ye 
220, 401, 926 ee eee 820. <) 


371,360,738 
488,538,017 
418,784,108 
494'467,346 
436,257,462 
394, 198,843 


—ss 


,728,041 | |1923 
265,372,756) /1924...... 
17,235)/1925. -,... 
,435,849'|1926...... 
443,255,900!'1927...... 


Yo 
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LAOS RONa eee 
oboie rootlets ow 
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78,240,000 
484" ee 422'212'384 
4-000, 000'4,169;000,000_ 


Trade of Chicos et Talwan not included in table. 


ancestor worship and Imperial veneration, 
n the shrines, which number 171,725, but 
priests number only 14,900. There rote 
forms of Christianity in the empire. 

- communicants number 65,615, Pith 131 
i he Roman Catholics, 14,200, with 189 
the Anglican and American Episcopalian 
1 16, 215, with 213 churches; the Methodist 
with 181 churehes, and the Con- 

al "Mission, 15,847, with 151 churches. 
tary education is compuls in 1924 


sities, and eleven other institutions of univer- 
the. total number of teachers was 1,868 
students. The most influential is the 
Imperial University, established in 1877, 
as AT teachers, and 5,283 students. 

suage of-commerce is ee and it is a 
bo ordinary and 

expenditures in the Ministry of Public 
‘are: 1926-27, 134,838,000 yen; and in 


e fa army is unlvyersal ee See 


vice | at twenty and be f 
nigh a pera etre A ee the active 
27 was @ reserve 


totaled 6,156 and the aircraft numbered 548 aero~ 
planes, 2 ‘di rigibles and 10 balloons. 

The Japanese naval p pee te pee ee Washing-- 
ton Naval Treaty provided for this fi 


Com plesee at the End of 
Class. seo 1924. 1926. 
WeIdMNOUgHts. eT c.e odke 10 10 
at ee eg Seen 3 us on 
Armored cruisers . AEs 8 te 
THe RG Cruisers a. . 5 ata san oe #H 21 24 
Torpedo gunboats, ete 4 4 4 
Destroyers (60 modern in 1923) 95 84 100 
Torpedo" boats... 7. +c ccs ewe 20 10 
Supmarindse css eet oes 37 84 68 


The existing building program will be completed — 
in 1929, when the Japanese will have 8 scout cruisers, — 
21 light cruisers, 100 destroyers, and 77 “submarines ~ 
fn full commission. Of these, 4 cruisers, 20 destroyers 
and 8 submarines will then be due for replacement. 
Between 1929 and 1935, 91 vessels of all classes will 
fall due for replacement. 

Japan has carried out the scrapping of warships’ 
called for under the Washington Naval Treaty and 
reduced the personnel of the navy, which was 74,- 

200, by about 12,000. The shipyards discharged 
6,000 workmen and the naval arsenals about the 
same number. 

The Japanese Cabinet in November, 1926,anproved 
of a 5-year naval shipbuilding program ¢alling for 
the a aN of 261,308,000 yen for the construc- 
tion of 4 cruisers, 15 destroyers, 4 submarines, 3 
river giinboats, one serial depot ship, and one mine 
layer. The appropriation was apportioned by years 


= . 


636 


as follows:1927-28, 4,725,000 yen; 1928-29, 11,926,000 
™ Yen; 1929-30, 88,000,000 yen; 1930-31, 88,000,000 
yen; 1931-32, 68,557,000 yen. Two 10,000 ton cruisers 
armed with ten 8-inch guns, the N achi and the 
WMyono, were commissioned in 1927, and a third, the 
Haguro, was launched March 24, 1928. 
}expenditures for the army and navy for five years 
with the budget estimates for two years (Gn 1,000 


yen): 
Army. avy. 

10.0% FMo7 140,118 . 342,870 
4921-22. ....169,070 77,90 42,87 
4 E78'713°; 62,194, 130,879. 243,p12 

76903 | 47408" 1247834 | 150,300 

eRe g31 27408) 124628” 123,829 
pe are 1aolbs8 112808 
26-271... 168.11 2,35 
qeoras. 1173014 «© «38,741 135/978 120/42 


KOREA (CHOSEN). 


AREA, 84,738 square miles (including islands). 

POPULATION, census of 1925, 19,522,945, in- 
eluding about, 337,000 Japanese and about 
46,000 Chinese. 

CAPITAL, Seoul; population, 1925, 302,711 (77,811 
Japanese); other cities, Fusan, pop., 1925, 103,522 
(39,756 Japanese); Pingyang, 109,285 (22,527 
Japanese); Taiku, 72,127 (22,143 Japanese) - 

Governor General, Gen. Hanzo Yamanashi, 1928. 


Korea is an ancient kingdom with a history ex- 
tending back to the twelfth century B. C. but dur- 
ing recent centuries the ‘‘Hermit Kingdom.” It 
occupies a peninsula in northeastern Asia dividing 
the Yellow Sea from the Sea of Japan. The bound- 
aries on the mainland are the Yalu River and the 
Tamean River. The mainland js as large as the 
State of Minnesota. Its coastline is over 6,000 
miles Jong. Southern Manchuria lies along its 
northwest frontier for 500 miles and it touches 
Siberia for a few miles, a scant 100 miles from 
Vladivostok, in the extreme northeast. Situated 
between that Russian port and Port Arthur, then 
a Russian leasehold and_subject_to diplomatic 
control and penetration by Russia, Korea became to 
Japan “a dagger pointed at her heart'’—the chief 
immediate cause of the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-1905. After this war the “complete inde- 
pendence” of Korea that had been recognized in the 
treaty following the Chino-Japanese War of 1894- 
1895 (which also was for the control of Korea) 
gave way to a recognition by Russia of Japan's 
paramount interest in Korea. Japan continued her 
Military occupation of the country, and in 1910 
annexed Korea outright. 

The administration of the country has been in 
the hands of a Military Governor of high rank 
directly responsible only to the throne. 

Recent reforms, following nationalist disturbances, 
make the Governor General responsible to the 
Premier of Japan, open the office to civilians, and 
promise steadily increasing measures of local auton- 
omy and reduction of military rule. 

The former Emperor of Korea, known as H. I. H. 
Prince Yi Wang, who received the treatment of 
a Prince of the Blood in Japan and enjoyed an 
anmual grant of 1,500,000 yen, the same as before 
annexation, died on April 25, 1926. His funeral at 
Seoul, June 10 and 11, was marked by a great 
Korean nationalist demonstration. 

Korea had no system of education when brought 
under Japanese control. Only about 10 per cent. of 
the children of school age, and these all of the upper 
classes, attended school, where they learned some- 
thing of the Chinese classics. 

At the end of 1924 there were 1,726 public common 
schools, with 419,105 pupils. Besides, there were 67 
vocational schools with 7,364 attendants; 14 teachers’ 
schools with 2,031 students; 9 colleges with 1,7i4 
students. The Japanese Government completed the 
So ene of the new Imperial University in 

Seoul. 

Confucianism and Buddhism are the chief re- 
ligions and.Christianity has gained a great vogue 
among all classes. ‘The mission force numbers 
about 2,500 with about 300,000 Korean converts. 

The country is mountainous, especially in the 
north, where the forests are of great value, and 
there is much mineral wealth awaiting development. 
There are extensive fertile plains well watered by 
good rivers in the south and west, where are the 
five excellent harbors of Fusan, Mokpo, Chemuipo 
us SE ape: ¢ itey Ra AY ee Mn the west can 
ey ( on 08 ar u e streams. At 
Ninean ie a vr pee on " : 

e climate is dry an racing. The mulber 
tree thrives, 60,000 acres being planted with ten 
Silkworm culture has been much. encouraged by 
the Japanese and the goa. of the cocoons im- 

roved. Some 400,000 families*are engaged in the 

dustry. The cultivation of tobacco is also fostered. 
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Stock raising is everywhere an important Industry. 
‘Afforestation and irrigation are being systematically 
carried on by the Government. The eultivated 
area in 1926 was 11,276,115 acres... 

Mining Concessions covering. . 270,000 . acres, 
mostly gold-bearing, whien had. been tn the hands 
of about fifteen foreign corporations -(Gour Ameri- 
¢an) and individuals (four Americans) before annex- 
ation are respected, but a new law (April i, 2916) 
prohibits foreigners from acquiring mining rights. 
Gold, silver, zinc, copper, lead, iron, tungsten,’ 
graphite, anthracite coal and kaolin are present. 
In 1926 the value of gold produced was 7,485,811 ~ 
yeh. The output of Pyo ang coal, anthracite 
(Government owned), in 1923 was 115,249 tons; of 
pig iron, 81,779 tons were produced. ~ 

The trade of Korea is almost entdrefy im the 
hands of the Japanese, who also have provided ~ 
85 per cent. of the capital for the 1,500 factories 
already established. E = 

The total value of the principal agricultural 
crops in 1925 was about 600,000,000 yen, of whicn 
31,400,000 yen was for cotton, and 10,000,000 yen 
for sulk. The value of the industrial output was 
200,298,000 yen, and mineral, 25,000,000 yen. - > 4 

The mileage of the Government owned railroads ~ 
in 1927 was 1,342. The chief line is the trams- 
peninsula line (585 miles), from Fusan, where the 
Fusan-Shimonoseki ferry service connects with the 
Imperial Japanese railroads, to Antung, at the 
mouth of the Yalu River, across the Manchurian _ 
boundary, where it connects with the Antung- — 
Mukden line of the South Manchurian Railway, 
thus forming part of the two international tarough ~ 
traffic lines—Japan to China, and Ja; ‘to Europe ~ 
via the Trans-Siberian Railway. The latter’s regular 
(twice-a-week) service from Tokio to Paris, which 
had been suspended since the Russian revolution, — 
was resumed in May, 1927; the trip takes about 
two weeks. The total investments in the Govern-— 
ment railroads amount to over 150,000,000 yen, and — 
the annual profit is over 10,000,000 yen, 

Vessels enteri Korean ports in 1926, tn the & 
foreign trade, had a tonnage of 5,801,322, 85 per 
cent. being Japanese. ‘ 2 

Korea was a drain on the Japanese Imperiat Gov- — 
ernment, with an exception of 1919 when they 
received no grant from the central governnient of 
Japan, of over 10,000,000 yen annually. In 1925-26 
revenues were 184,901,086 yen and expenditures” 
171,763,081 yen. The budget for 1926-27 balanced — 
at 194,487,914 yen and that for 1927-28 balanced at” 
210,910,111 yen. The debt Mareh 31, 1926, was 
ga bet ad ven. a Pace : 

imports and exports in yen; about 80 per dent. 0} 
Loe is with Japan, were: ot be S 

ear, 


Exports. 


hhnports. 
1S PGE ey a ee 232,381, 218,277,223 
1922... ce eee ee eee ee ees 256,044, 215,4( 0 
LOIS oops oie ave wictele Oe tere see 265,790,727 261,665,73: 
1924 cw Gila waa CAR pee 309,593,336. 329,33 
TD Sea ee OD Omega as 340,011,781 341,630. 
V9QG oo seis es sine we ms cieiegese 372,169,783  362,9 
P87 i.e aan: mona ek 383,417,000 358,92 
¥ Trade with the United States was: 
aT. Imports, Ex 
LOBBY acy Bs he wraps $2,417,677 
tee Soaus loa eee! ope ienee spake eee 2,858, 
GRADS. sidhs iv wc wake Se ani uae 2,924, 
FORO=28 sO". Siohe cs Ne nalelas Hae 2 606,900 
T9288 et Fa NG sper eae 2.175,900- 
LOEE-LO 2 ans wien aie eee 3,951,626. 


KWANTUNG. 
(Leased for 99 years from China.) | : 
AREA, 1,304 square miles, eee 


POPULATION, census of Oct. 1, I 
of which 846,543 are Chinese, sane B41 dae saps 


anese. 2 7 
, (formerly called Dainy); popu- 


CAPITAL, Dairen 4 
lation, 1922, rt Arthur, population, 


22,649; Kinchow, 92,138, 
Governor General, Count H. Kodama, 


Kwangtung is the southern part of the Liaotung 
peninsula, the southernmost portion of Maneburila 
which has the Bay of Korea on the east, the Yell 
Sea to the south and the Liaotung Gulf on ttie we 
sepan neg taken it as spoils of war from Chin 

y the eaty of Shimonoseki but was forced 
turn it back by diplomatic pressure poe Russia 
Germany and France. Russia then leased it for 25 
years from China, and constructed the strongly. f 
tified city of Port Arthur and the nearby commer 
ice-free post of Dalny (now Dairen), ty 

Japan took Port Arthur by siege ending y 
brilliant assault in 1905, and at the ¢o: i 
Russo-Japanese War took over the | ) 
Treaty of Portsmouth, 1905. In tb. 
lease was extended to 99 years by China, Kw. 
tung by Imperial Ordinance of April 12, 1919, 


giveir’'a!'vivil’ government su i the f 
_ / military’ government. spo ie 
_ +. Dairen tsa free port, the chief seaport of Man- 


_. churia and the southern terminus of the South Man- 
_ churiait Railroad, which connects with the Peking 
_ and Korean lines at Mukden and with the Trans. 
o,. Siberian at Changcnun. it is a well-built well- 
_ governed modern city with varied industries. 
‘The railway zone comprises 55,895 acres or 
rare miles, and is highly developed. The railws Y 
mileage, 1926, was 694 and its net earnings, 61,971,604 


. yen. 

The budget for 1927-28 balanced at 17,915,203 yen 
and ineluded a grant from the National Treasury of 
4,000,000 yen. 

The number of steamships that entered and cleared 
the port in 1925 was 6,465 with a tonnage of 10,361,- 

560. B a cake and cereals furnished the 

exports in yen were: 
Imports. 

- 83,076,104 


buik of the ex 
_~ Imports an 
Year. 


Exports. 
100,930,840 


6 
95,7 
. EA ie. oa .110, 
RP eS en eR he 2 398 
Trade with the United States was: 
‘al. Year. imports. Exports. 
2 Se Ae $5,716,630 $2,062,315 
8,759,653 4,386,017 
614,31 2,441,114 
5,266,838 3,527,182 
6,465, 74: 3,465,692 
6,697,800 — 21683,983 


i - FORMOSA (TAIWAN). 
a AREA, 13,944 square miles. 
' POPULATION, census of Dec. 31, 1923, 3,757,838 
Japanese, 166,621; natives, 3,481,833; aborigines 
- 84,548; fureigners, 24,836, Census 1925, 3,994,884 
CAPITAL, Taihoku, pop., 1922, 180,362; Tainan, 
_ pop., 77,026. 
_ Governor General, Mitsunoshin Yama Kami. 
¥ ' Formosa is ap island the size of Massachusetts 
‘and Connecticut, lying between the Philippines on 
' She south and Japan to the north, with the China 
Sex on the west and the Pacific Ocean on the east. 
- A range of mountains-from north to-south- forms 
the backbone of the island (highest peak, Mt. 
- Niitaka, 14/500 feet); the eastern half is exceedingly 
Steep and craggy, .but .the . western .slope is_ flar, 
fertile and weli cultivated, yielding .two. rice crops 
& year. The temperature rarely. falls. below. 96° fF. 
_ Rain is abiindant. -Production of rice in 1925 was 
(11,622,915 hectolitres; tea 12,104,536 kilos; s:igar, 
_ ©479,540 metric tons; salt, 138,000 metric tons: coal, 
_ 1,704,5S) metric tons; petroleum, 37,948 hectoliters. 
Gold, silver and copper are also mined. Ramie and 
_ jute are exported. 
ee retiecs has been the world’s chief source of 
' tamphor, the high mark of product being in the 
' ‘war years. In 1915, 2,772,110 kilos of camphor 
_ and 4,128,745 kilos of camphor oil were. produced; 
in 1925 production declined to 837,750 kilos of 
_ tamphor and 4,413,080 kilos of oil. Camphor since 
| 1899 has been a monopoly of the Government, 
_ which, keenly alive to reckless destruction of the 
_ trees, began an extensive planting in 1917, and in 
Opium is another Government monopoly, handled 
with the policy of suppressing the smoking by gradual 
prohibition. The number of licensed smokers, which 
' 1900 was 169,064, by Jan. 1, 1926 had been reduced 
. ,755. 


t 


50,000 y 
of 697 tribes of 160,000 


000 yen. | . 
trade for ten years has been largely 
Imports for 1925 were: from 

yen; from other countries 
from Japan, 121,404,784 

007,666 yen; ae 


Pobo.84e yon: in 1986, 60 Japan, 202,- 
“to other countries, 49,215,487 yen, ~ 


~ torntries, 
“109,583 sen: 
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| Poland, and on the west by. the Battie: Sea. 
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The Pescadores, twelve islands with an area ot 
flity square miles, stretching northward toward 
Japan, are under the Formosan Government, 

Japanese Sakhalin (Karafuto) Is the southern 
half of the island of that name, below the 50th 
parallel, which was ceded by Russia in October, 1905, 

nh the Treaty of Portsmouth. The area is 13,253 
square miles, and the population, Dec. 31, 1925, was 


203,504. The country is mountainous, und primeval 

| forests cover 70 per cent. of the land. Coxl output 

= et aS 199,335. tons and in 1925, 250,415 tons. 
Re is) 


1 neries “are iniportant, the product. to 1925 
being valued ‘at 16,259,743 yen. In an effort to 
colonize the istand, $'755 "families: Tul bering 395656 
persons, havé-been‘ placed on:'the Jand, Che: cul- 
tivated aréa amounts to 44,438 eres, wifi 50,000 
acres of pasture. The budget for 1926-27 balaneed 
at 18,791,078 ven, and includes a grant of 1,577,343 
yen from the National Treasury. The budget for 
1927-28 was balanced at 20,154,332 yen 

Japanese Mandates in the Pacific extend tor 
1,200 miles north from the equator and for about 
2,500 miles from east to west. ‘The total area ot 
Jand in this immense expanse of sea is only 83.5 
Square mniles. The islands, formerly German posses- 
Sions, number 1,450; the groups are the Marianne, 
or Ladrone (except Guam, U. S.), pop. 3,300 (Che- 
Morros), in. 1922; the Marshali Islands, pop, 9,700 
(Kanakas); und the Caroline nds, pop. 36,328 
(Kanakas). There are also 3,3 ypanese and 59 
foreigners (Jcne 30, 1924), chietiy in the Marianne 
Islands. The native population is increasing. Hach 
group has a language of its own. Che jvineipal | 
resources are phosphorus ores (chiefly in the Caro- 
lines), cocoanut and copra. The seat of gov ernment 
is in Parao in the Carolines, 


LATVIA, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, 25,409 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1927, 1,870,520, of which 
. 1,779,593 were citizens, 
CAPITAL, Riga; population, 1925, 337,700; other 
cities, Libau, population 60,700; Dvinsk, 40,600; 
and five with more than 10,000. 


8 Gustav Zemgals, 1927-29, elected April, 
27. 


emer Peter Juraszewski (Conservative), Jan. 14; 
928. 


Latvia, formerly a Russian province, became a 
republic Nov. 17, 1917, final elections being felt 
on April 17, 1920, and the Legislative: Assemnbty 
meeting first on May 1, 1920. It is bounded on the: 
north by the Gulf of Riga and f#stonia, on the 
east by Russia, on the south by Thagerieee 
tt is 
one of the three Baltic states of Nortn Central 
Europe. It is about the size of the State of- West 
Virginia and has a little larger population, - 

About half the people engage in agriculture. 
dairying, livestock and other food: producing in- 
dustries. Flax is the important product. Pre-war 
flax acreage was 275,000, and annual ¢rops were 
35,000 tons of fibre and 25,000 tons of seed, exported 
mostly to Gerinany, Holland, Belgium.and @ngiand. 
War devastation reduced the flax acreage to 70,006, 
and another cause was the. flight of. 500,000 farmers 
as refugees. Production. in 1927, however, ap- 
proached normal. Principal. crops were: Flax, 
41,013,000 pounds (and. 654,000 bushels of linseed) 
from 158,060 acres, rye, 258,800 tons from 640,750 
acres: barley, 130,080 tons from 463,250 acres; 
oats, 177,160 tons from 763,000 acres, and potatoes 
717,350 tons from 213,750 acres. 

The cens’s of 1927 returned: horses, 269,300; 
cattle, 996,600: sheep, 1.127.500; pigs, 534,500: 

Forests cover 4.°99,000 acres of the total in the — 
covntrs of 16,000,000. Lumber is the chief 2xport, 
Prod ‘ection in 1925 was 17.2 million cubic feet 

By the lend reform jaw of 1919, amended 1922; 
the estates of both the noble and the wealthy non- 
noble landlords were declared state property in 
Latvia. The principle of compensation was sd- 
mitted, but neither terms nor payment had peen 
arranged by 1925. The large estate owners were 
allowed to retain their dwellings and about 125 
acres of their property. They could lease from the 
State, but not own. their former sub-estates when 
the units were less than 250 neres, The peasants tu 
whom the farms were given ander the lease from the 
government, could quite easily aequire freehold 
rights. By October. 1925, over 3,383,900 acres-had 
been allotted, and 889,200 aeres renained as the state 
land. Im addition to the 87,634 farms, that had been 
established plans were under consideration for 19,400 


ore. 
ee qndustry is beginning to count in the national 
wealth, the paper, match, wood - distilleries and 


her | woocwork output having ‘already attained larze 
proportions. On Jan. 1, 


1926, there were 2339 
industrial establishments with 49900 employes. 
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tion. A breakwater at Monrovia and 2, railroad also. 
are planned. é Ae et nea etens 
The population is entirely of the African race; 
about 100,000 of the dwellers along the coast may be 
considered civilized. The. number of American 
Negroes is estimated at 20,000. Liberia was founded: 
in 1822, when a settlement was made at Monrovia 
by Negro freedmen from the United States with the 
assistance of American colonization societies. It — 
was declared a free and independent republic on 
July 26, 1847. Its Constitution is modeted on that 
of.the United States: Electors must be of Negro 
blood and- owners of land. The Govermment rests — 
with a President elected for four years a Senate 2 
of eight, elected for six years, and a House of Repre- 
sentatives of fifteen, elected for four years: - ‘ 
The control of customs since 1912 has-been in the 4 
hands of General Receiver and Financial Adviser, 
designated by the United States. 
Government schools are supplemented by mission 
schools, mostly of Protestant denomination. The 
Methodists maintain a college at Monrovia. There : 
is an organized militia of 650 men, with reserves of ~ 
7 


— 

Latvia's importance is enhanced by the fact that 
it is the natural route for through international trade 
between Russia and western nations—pre-war, 20.6% 
Of all Russian imports and 28% of all exports passed 
through Latvian territory. Three Russian main 
railway lines converge at. Riga, Windau and Libau, 
Latvia's ports, all with excellent harbors. Riga has 
De ae breakers that keep the port open Guring the 

mter. 

. In. January, 1927, Latvia’s merchant marine num- 
bered 122, vessels of 86,188 net_tons. In. 1927, 4,041 
vessels of 1,761,345 tons entered the ports... 2. = 

‘The 1,677, miles, 0 ; railroads .are state owned, and 
made a net ‘Reanh 4,932,565 Jats in’ 1927. , ; 

Latvia is Protestant by. 76.54. per cent., Roman 
Catholic by. 18.49 per cent., and there are Baptists, 
Moravians and other faiths. 

In 1910 only 3.2 per cent of the people were 
{lliterate, and the native Letts form 80.41 per cent. 
of the total population. 

The Latvia constitution was adopted on Feb. 15, 
1922, by the Constituent Assembly. It provides 
for a Parliament (Saeima) of 100 elected for three 
years by citizens of both sexes over 20 years old, by 
direct vote on proportional representation. It elects 
the president for a three-year term. He selects 
the Prime Minister who appoints a Cabinet re- 
epopale to Parliament. The “second Parliament, 
elected in October, 1925, contains 26 parties, with 
27 members of the right; 23, center, 15, minorities 
and 37 of the left. Jan Chakste was re-elected 
President in 1925, and died March 14, 1927. 

The unit of currency is now the lat (=50 Latvian 
roubles= one gold franc = $0.193 at par of exchange). 

The Latvian rouble was stabilized at that point, and 
on Nov. 1, 1922, the Bank of Latvia, the chief share- 
holder of which is the Latvian Government, began 


2,500. 

Liberia was a signatory of the Versailles Treaty 
and is a member of the League of Nations. ‘ 

Coffee, rubber, oil, nuts, raffia, ivory and ginger 
are the chief exports; and textiles, hardware. glass 
and earthenware, tobacco, spirits, ries. and food- 
stuffs are the principal imports. Im 1925 there 
entered and cleared at Monrovia 904 vessels of 
2,062,852 tons. > ‘ 

Liberia was the second nation to pay its entire 
war debt, with interest, to the United States— 
$35,610, which it paid on July 6, 1927. Liberia 
negotiated a loan of $5,000,000 in New York in 
1927, and paid off its 1912 bonds and its floating debt. 


operations; now only this bank has the right to issue Recent budgets are: Bxpen- 
currency notes. The amount outstanding July 31, | Year. Revenues. dittires: 
1928, was 42,000,000 lats, with a gold cover of | 1922-23. .. $493,889 $381,258 
24,000,000 lats, and 78,000,000 lats of foreign ex- | 1923-24. : “699.728 681, 
change: 1924-25 + 943,208 943/208 
he internal debt amounted on Jan. 4, 1928, to | 1925-26..........-..222-.0085 962,570 939,978 
580,816 lats. The war debt due the United States Imports and exports were: : " ; 


was funded by agreement signed Sept, 24, 1925, 
at $5,775,500. Latvia owes Great Britain £2, 150,000. 


Recent budgets in lats are: 


Year. 


Year. ev. Exp. 
So ee eaeaneaee 305 983.008 275 gl 8 ae 
Pee rks: *' fee oasaen, 1eaueuee | Ge eee E 
THEE yia cease 169,927,000 169,927,000 | {92: Beste 31348 
Sia : 175,032 — 27:790 
3oR 48h Tord 
921 : 389.281 - 280/040 
TOLB. sci. . 755,6 362,117 ~ 
1924... LIECHTENSTEIN 
aap ; 3 (Principality). 
MOLT sie. "> ''349'600/000 220/200/000 | AREA, 65 square miles. 
Trade with the United States was: POPULATION, 1921, 11,500. - 
1. Year. Exports. | CAPITAL, Vaduz; population, 1,405. 
$853,781 | Prince, John II., born Oct. 5, 1840; sueeeeded his 


father Nov. 12, 1858. 


4,562,915 | Administrator, appointed b 
8:708,600 | “‘Senaedter (1928). ye ee 
4,469,412 Liechtenstein is on the Upper Rhine between 


Austria and Switzerland. It was a member of the 
German Confederation until 1866. Since that time 
it had practically been a dependency of Austria, but 
on Nov. 7, 1918, the Diet declared its complete in- 
dependence. By treaty with Switzerland in 1921 
that country administers its posts and telegraphs 
and it is included in the Swiss customs union. | ; 
etand: ‘and for Ave amiles the Orient exist a 
2 5 ve miles 2 
ee to vee ae pare through tie OS ee 
he population is agricultural, ing is 
highly developer. The monarchy ic horehitacy eae 
the Constitution, October, 1921, legislative powers 
rest in a Diet of 15 mempers, elected for four years 
by direct vote, on a basis of universal suffrage and 
note ai one The budget for 1926 
ie es, R ‘acs; Oxpen 
774,090 francs; debt, 1.300.000 as, ene 


LITHUANIA, REPUBLIC. OF = 


AREA, about 20,550 square miles, : ivi 
Memel and the Vilna district. Polish Senay : 


LIBERIA, REPUBLIC OF 


ARTA, estimated, 36,834 square miles. 
POPULATION, estimated 1,500,000 to 2,000,000. 
sear ar Monrovia, population, estimated, 1925, 


President, Charles D. B. King, 1928-32 (third term). 
Receiver of Customs and Financial Adviser (desig- 
nated by the United States Government), H. F. 

Worley. 

Liberia lies on the southwest (Guinea) coast of 
Africa between Sierra Leone (British) on the west 
and the French colony of the Ivory Coast on the 
east, with a coast line on the South Atlantic of about 
350 miles. It extends inland about 200 miles, 
Beyond 25 miles there is no civilized settlement, 
Most of the country is covered with tropical forests, 
rich in timber and oil nuts but lacking in transpor- 
tation. There is one motor road, 20 miles long. 

Harvey Firestone of Akron, Ohio, announced on 
Oct. 14, 1925, that the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
OS ae of which he is President, had leased from 
the Liberian Government 1,000,000 acres of land 
for an elaborate plantation for raising ubber, plan- 
ning to produce ultimately 250,000 tons a year. Ex- 
perimental cultivation of 1,500 acres had proved 
successful and 20,000 acres are now under cultiva- 


undetermined. 


a } 
1928, 2,286,368 ot, See 
CAPITAL, Kovno, temporarily; population, 94,405. 


- President, Antona. Smetona, 26-2 u ( 
Dec. 17, 1926, by an army oor tio 
Brenner. Prof. A. Valdemaras (Foreign), Dec. 1 
Lithuania, a Baltic state, is bounded on the north 
by Latvia, on the east by Russia, on the south by 
Poland and East Prussia and on the west by Fast 
Prussia and the Baltic Sea. It is about the size 
of the State of Maine. 
Lithuania was a Grand Duchy under the Ruscian 


Empire, having shared the fate of Poland. .After | 


the BolshevistS captured the Russian Government, 
‘the republic proclaimed its independence on Feb. 
16, 1918. It was recognized by most of the powers 
and by Russia in the Treaty of Moscow, July i2, 
1920. The dispute with Poland, relative to whether 
or vot certain Lithuanian areas were to be left as 
@ part of the country or become part of Poland. 
was under consideration by the League of Nations 
' when on Oct. 9, 1920, General Zeligowski, with 
- 15,000 Polish troops, occupied Vilna, historic Lithu- 
' anian capital, and declared it annexed to Poland. 
The Polish Government proclaimed Zeligowski a 
rebel, but he remained there many months. Vilna, 
by a decision of the League of Nations in 1923, 
with its strip of territory was awarded to Poland. 
Lithuania and Poland remained technically at war 
for seven years. A crisis brought the situation before 
the League of Nations in December, 1927. Aitera 
d@ramatic session when the Lithuanian foreign minis- 
ter and Marshal Pilsudski both declared for peace, 
the matter was referred back to the two nations for 
- gettlement by diplomatic negotiations. These were 
_ without success and brought a warning from the 
League in September, 1928. 
_ . Meme! and its territory (area 1,057 square miles, 
= population 145,000), a seaport on the Baitie between 
- Lithuania and East Prussia, wes detached from 
Germany under the Treaty of Versailles and placed 
under the control of the Council of Ambassadors. 
Irregular bands of Lithuanians rushed the city in 
1923. The city and territory was on Feb. 16, 1923, 
handed over to Lithuania subject to certain condi- 
tions to regulate the use of the port by both Lithu- 
ania and Poland. Under the sovereignty of Lithu- 
ania the Memel territory is a unit enjoying lezisla 
-, tive, judicial, administrative and financiai auton- 
“omy according to convention signed with the great 
wers. Ratification was secured May 17, 1924, 
aN 


a commission headed by_an American, Norman 
Davis appointed by the League of Nations. 


. At the Memel Parliamentary elections in October, | 


1925, the parties fayoring autonomy and a pleb- 
iscite to decide the sovereignty of the territory 
polled 47,466 votes, winning twenty-nine seats, to 
the pro-Litnuanians’ 3,677 votes, winning cne seat. 
_ The elections of May, 1926, gave the Populists 
and Socialists a parliamentary majority. 
' The Socialist government of President Grinlus and 
_ Premier Slezevicius was overthrown by a military- 
" nationalist coup d’etat on Dec. 17, 1926 at Kovno. 
_ Parliament was summoned to meet that night and 
_ receive their resignations. It then elected former 
President Smetona president for a three-year term. 
Legislative power 1s vested in a_ constituent 
Assembly of 112 members, elected directly on a 
basis of proportional representation by universal 
equal suffrage. The Assembly elects the President. 
( ‘A new constitution, proclaimed May 26, 1928, fixed 
_ the age of the electors at 24 years, the term of the 
err ssident at seven years, and the term of Parliament 
at five years. It also declared Vilna the capital. 
A cent. of the people engage in agricul- 
ture, cultivating in 1926, 3,527,654 acres, of which 
3 flax. Rye and potatoes are the 
4 thief crops. Chief exports are flax and linseed, wood 
wR 


os 


ulp l:mber, and b:itter. ; 

~~ About half of the total area of Lithuania consisted 
ot estates exceeding 500 acres, put the landlords 
yhad unusual popularity and in 1919, when land 
reform was uppermost, there was practically no 
of expropriation without fair 


agitating in favor 
: en ponsation. Before the passage of the Land 
on April 3, 1922, a large number of 


ie 
Reform Act 
ex larger estates nad been broken up by purely 


economic causes under mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ments. Under tne act all private holdings ex- 
ceeding 197 acres were declared eubject. to ex- 
propriation and ‘all holdings exceeding 375 acres 
were declared the property of the state. The price 
fixed for the lund and uipment was determined 
by the average, prices during 1910-14 and compen- 
ade by 3 per cent. 36-year Treasury ¢cer- 


gation mac 
iriontes. ‘The land woe Baie yea % peren 
acres, 40 
plots not exceeding y EN lees 


i ing over thirty-six years was 
ees te iniee VeAre ptlvate holdings increased 


<900- to 214,000. Of thig number 31 per 
Beont. ee °. less than 28 acres; 50 per cent. 


from 20 to 26 acres, and 15 per cent. from 50 to 
(110 acres. 
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Forest wealth also gives export of timber z 
cover a fourth cf the total area, pine, he a rake 
wood. Ky the peace treaty with Soviet Russia 
250,000 acres of timbe. land, largely on the Nieman 
rivér, was given to Lithuania for exploitation. d 
Lithuania is on the through railway route frory 
Paris, Berlin, Warsaw to Riga, Dvinsk and Lenin- 
grad, and regards the international rail traffic aa 
one of the princij:al points of importance, it being tie 
intention to develop facilities for its proper care. 
There were 1.213 miles of railroads in 1926, ail 
state owned. In 1927, 826 steamers of 426,654 tors 
entered Memel, the only port.: The Niemen is naiiga- 
ble for nine months. _ 
A state University was opened in Kovno, Feb. 16 
1922. Jt had in 1936, a factity of 190, and’ 3,00) 
e1 there weré 2,089 primary schools wit 
122,592 pupils and 112 secondary schools with 22,04) 
pupils. : 
The unit of currency is the lit (= 10 cents at par ct 
exchange). The Bank of Lithuania, establishet 
1922, has the sole right to issue banknotes. ‘ihe 
note circulation July 31, 1928, was 86,000,000 lits 
with a gold cover of 34,000,000 lits and foreign cur- 
rency of 43,000,000 lits. ; 
_ Lithuania on Oct. 8, 1925, gave the United States 
36,030,000 in bonds in final settlement of her war 
debt. Other debts, Dec. 31, 1927, consist of $1,846,- 
350 5% Liberty Loan subscribed by Lithuanian- 
Americans, and £150,000 due Great Britain. 
Recent budgets in lits are: 


Y ear. Rev. Exp. 
PRS ansehen 199,276,346 — 199,276,245 
1924 we es . .201,297,163 201,337,154 
POA» Cask oes cle sees 58,625,300 254,837,109 
Se See seine 228, 160,00 ) 
2 230,902,46) 
1928 .. eee: 253,000,069 
_ Imports and exports in lits were: 

Year Imports. - 
LOGEC Soke ahsisecle ep Aime. <faevri- 74,884,600 2,409 
5 8 Tae ea So Te ene, 156,627,000 146,794,709 
Pa ere Olpciee ser eres ae 206,530,000 6,580,090 
Th PA een SSE ae rar nee Or 252,703,000 5,G' 
FOSGSY = cae re Sede oo te 40,760,000 
SOUP =a oe 

Trade with th 
Cal. Year. 
NES See mais on, © tora 
CPE i ae 
De Se uc sea to 
5! Oi rN eee LP PL 
TOG ye bua «hale ea ® wine 946,593 
USDA Wis ioig deo ches eh abel vie Pee 520,397 

LUXEMBURG, GRAND DUCHY OF 


AREA, 999 square miles. : 

POPULATION, Dec, 1925, 268,865. . 

CAPITAL, Luxemburg, population, 1922, 47,559. 

Grand Duchess, Charlotte, born Jan. 23, 1896; suc- 
ceeded on the abdication of her sister, Marie 
Adelaide, Jan. 9, 1919; married Prince Fellx of 
Bourbon-Parma on Noy. 6, 1919; Heir, their 
son, Prince Jean, born Jan. 5, 1921. They have 
three daughters and another son, 

President of Government, Joseph Bech, July 16, 1926. 


Luxemburg is a European Grand Duchy four- 
fifths the size of Rhode Island, situated between 
Germany on the east, Belgium on the west, and 
France on the south. Its integrity and neutrality 
were guaranteed by the Treaty of London, May 
11, 1867, having been previously, since 1815, a part 
of the Germanic Confederation. It, however, 
remained in the German Customs Union, formed in 
1842. German capital built its railroads, and its 
iron and steel furnished material before and during 
the war to the Germans, who occupied the country 
throughout the war. 

‘A referendum (under «universal suffrage) taken 
Sept. 28, 1919, to settle some of the problems 
prought to the front by the World War resulted 
in the following vote out of a total of 90,984: For 
the reigning Grand Duchess, 66,811, for a con- 
tinuation of the dynasty under another Grand 
Duchess, 1,286; for another dynasty, 889; for a TG- 
public, 16,885; for an economic union with Franee, 
60,133: for an economic union with Belgium, 22,242. 
France declined the union in favor of Pelgium. 
A treaty was then negotiated between Luxemburg 
and Belgium eliminating the customs barrier and 
providing for the use of Belgian money in the Grand 
Duchy. The agreement came in force April 1, 1922, 


and is for fifty years. - : 

The Grand Duchy is governed under the Consti- 
tution of 1868 as amended in 1919. . Legisiative 
power rests with a Chamber ot forty-eight Deputies, 
elected by universal suffrage (men and women 
over twenty-one).- Executive power rests with a 
Minister of State and President of Government 
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“and a Cabinet. of four Directors-General. The 
population, is almost entirely Catholic. I:ducation 
is compulsory for children between the ages of 
six and ithirteen. 

Luxemburg is a country of small landowners; 
430,000 -of. the 500,000 acres devoted to agricul- 
ture ate farmed by resident owners. Individual 
farms number about 40,000, of which 15,000 are 
less than 114 acres; 9,800 from 144 to 6 acres, and 
7,000 from 6 to 12 acres. 

Iron production in 1927 was 7,244,278 metric. tous. 
The, o it;of pig-iron was: 1927, 2,723,359 metric 

tons; ii 2,511,561 tons; 1925, 2,344,043 tons, 1924, 

1,857,965, tons; 1913, 2,547,881 tons.” 

tion. of steel was; 1927, 2,470,172 metric tons: 1926 

2,243,722 tons; 1925, 2,084,268 tons; 1924, 1,836,374 

tons; 1913, 1,182,227 tons. 

There were in 1928, 330 miles of railroads. 

On Jan., 1928, the Luxemburg State Savings 
Bank reported 88,373 depositors (more than half the 
Duchy’s pepulation) with deposits of 253,841,000 
francs. 

Luxemburg’s trade with the United States is in- 
cluded in that of Belgium. Exports to the United 

' States in 1927 amounted to $3,717,708. 

The Belgian franc is the unit of currency (rate of 
exchange Oct. 1, 1928, 2.78 cents). Recent budgets in 
francs are: 2 


The produc- 


1924-25 : fr. 127,398,513 tr. 124,525,967 
1925-26... 0.25005 168,477,347 165,804,434 
1926-27... 00. eee 204,821,891 193,104,482 
WOZT=28 . cv ce cecieeee 270,249,172 261,335,689 


The consolidated debt, 1928, was 364 million francs; 
the floating debt, 69.1 million francs. 


MEXICO, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 760,290 square miles. 

OPIZLATION, census of 1921, 14,308,753; Indians, 
4,179,499; mestizos, 8,504,561; white, 1,404,718; 
Aoreigners, 246,052. 


PITAL, Mexico City, population, census of 1923, 
33,367 (of which 12,063 are Spanish, 2,382 
mericans, 1,652 French, 1,223 Germans, 803 
ubans, 610 English, 6,322 other nationalities); 
ehief cities, Guadalajara, pop. 1£0,000; Puebla, 
110,000; Vera Cruz,48, 633; Tampico, 80,000; 
San Luis Potosi, 85,000; and Monterey, 85,000. 


President, (Provisiona) Dr. Emilio Portes Gil, born 
1891, elected by Congress, Sept. 25, 1928, inau- 
gurated Dec. 11, 1928, to serve until Feb. 5, 1930. 


Mexico is bounded on the north by the United 
States, on the east by the United States (Texas), 
the Rio Grande forming the boundary line, and 
the Gulf of Mexico; on the south by Guatemala 
and on the southwest and west by the Pacific Ocean. 
The Gulf of California, 739 miles long with a 
maximum widtn of 190 miles, makes a huge in- 
dentation in the western coast, completely separat- 
ing the narrow, mountainous, sterile and sparsely 
inhabited peninsula of Lower California, 760 miles 
long, from the mainland. On the east the province 
Yucatan juts out into the Gulf of Mexico, connected 
With the main territory of the country by a narrow 

- strip northwest of the Guatemala frontier. The 
coast line on the Pacific is 4,574 miles long and 
1,727 on the Caribbean. The northern boundary is 
1,600 miles long. 

The Sierra Madre range runs north and south 
hear the western coast, turning near Colina and 
continuing nearly due east, paralleling the coast 
into the Central American countries. Near the Gulf 
Coast a range of mountains—a continuation of the 
eastern range of the Rocky Mountains—runs down 
nearly to Vera Cruz. Loftiest of the dormant vol- 
canoes are Popocatepetl, altitude, 17,888 feet: 
Ixtaccihuatl, altitude, 17,343 feet, and Orizaba, 
altitude, 18,209 feet. 

Between the two ranges lies the vast tableland 
of Mexico, altitude from 5,000 feet to 8,000 feet, 
with a delightful climate (like New York in Sep- 
tember) and with the vegetation and products 
of the temperate zone varying with the altitude. 
The lowlands along the coast are tropical, rising 
to sub-tropical in the foothills; hot and unhealthy, 
with a heavy rainfall on the Gulf side. Along 
the Pacific slope and in the interior irrigation is 
needed and natural streams from the mountains 
are put to use with increasing zeal. 

Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief in- 
dustries. The country is marvellously rich, but the 
land is barely scratched except on the larger ranches; 
primitive methods of cultivation prevail. The 
cultivable lands are estimated at one-fourth of 

e total area, or 120,417,760 acres, of which only 

,000, acres are cultivated, much of which 
require irrigation. The granite lands cover about 
120,500,000 acres and forests 44,000,000 acres, of 


’ 
! ’ 
Which 25,000,000 are estimated to be rich. In pine, 
spruce, cedar, Mahogany, rosewood and logwood.. 1 
The principal products are corn, cotton, henequen- 
(sisal), wheat, coffee, beans, tobacoo, sugar and 
molasses. » eae 
In 1926 corn was grown on 7,480,684 acres; wheat 
on 1,166,724; A) rg 370,500;~ 
beans (frijoles), 2,210,729: alfalfa, 109,836; potatoes 
35,906; coffee, 135,858; sugar cane, 237,734; cotton 3 
566,818; tobacco, 36,487; and rice, 118,293. The . 
¥ 
e 


President Obregon in August, 1923, issued a 
new land decree opening to all Mexicans over 
eighteen years of age (imecluding citizens by nat- 
uralization) Federal lands for agricultural uses. 
One plot only may be taken by one owner, who 
is forbidden to sell to a foreigner or to any Mexican 
owning aS much or more acreage. Lands which may 
be irrigated are limited to 25 hectares (i hectare= 
2.47 acres), dry lands up to 100 hectares and pasture 
lands up to 500 hectares. The Government's fee 


is $25 gold. 
Calles told Congress Sept. i, 1925, 


5 ad 


President 
that through the National Agrarian Commission 
2,074,072 acres of land had been previously distrib- 
uted among 76,549 Mexican families, and that 


y Ghee 
. 


a total of 1,449,270 acres had been definitely dis- 
tributed among 76,549 Mexican’ famili and that i 
a, total of 1,432,480 acres of national had been — 


distributed among 2,537 farmers. By Dee. 31, 1927 
more than 4,000,000 hectares (9,880,000 acres) had 
been distributed to more than 500,000 persons. 
The National Farm Credits Bank with a capita] of 
50,000,000 pesos was set up in March, 1926, to make 
loans to small farmers; regional associate banks with : 
a minimum capacity of 500,000 will be established in 
every state. 3 
Next to agriculture, the chief wealth of Mexico 
is in its minerals, and mining has been the most — 
highly developed of her industries sinee the days : 
of the Spanish conquest. The total value of silver 
mined from the first year of the Spanish conquest 


(1521) to January, 1922, was $3,000,000,000, some- 
what more than 155,000 tons in wi t, accord- ~ 


mtheses) was: Gold, 22,600 kilo: 2 S 
silver, 3,110,000 ic flow (3,085 268): Tend, 3B 505 G06 
kilos | (210,794,394) : copper, “56,4 ,000 kilos (53,- 
763,192); zinc, 130,634,000 kilos (106,336,568); 
Pee 0 ((2,614,444); arsenic, 8,205,000 kilos 

458,224); graphite, 6,510,000 kilos re 434,548) ; 
mercury, 78,000. kilos ,416). e production re) 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION. 


The petroleum industry in Mexico 

1920, produced 23.5 per cent. of ihe 4 eoriaa ane 

put, mee 13.8 per = and in 192 : 
_ e a comm 

total production from 1901 <0 Toon tena 


048 

$1,250,000,000. Oil had bee 

BAe cemepice os q 
ano No. Well was drilled, and the equally 

famous Potrero del Lla’ i 

an initial flow of 10,000 Darrel nee ee 


i; wer aeiht ¥ 

498 abandoned; in 1924, the Tenion wee 206 aoe 

403; and in 1933 259 and 208. In 1926, 8&3 wella _ 

were drilled of which 318 were producers with an — 
8 


barrels, and in 1924 3,384, Tot 


were 82,587,681 barrels 8): 67 op 
went; to the United Bentos rt 7000 a Eas a 7 B 


Mexican Government engineers ‘ 1 
1926, that Mexico had Bee 14,8 000 
acres of oil lands, of which only 14,820. have been 
exploited; these were valued at 386,388,000. pesos 


They estimated that the total in ‘the 8! 
oil companies operating in 1924 was 760 OGRUnOT 


cae. 


- As, 5 


cs 
t peers of ‘which Mexican capital had furnished 
- 23,528,000 pesos. Mexico had, in 1925, 19 refining 
ay igh a ealy Ceoduenia ed = 461,360 
1s : age capac’ or all compa was 
$3,806,356 barrels. ea 
J The value of the 1926 product was $112,561,621; 
and the revenue to the state was 34,892,202 pesos 

from the production and the export taxes. 
The prospect that the revenues from oil will 
/ imerease are not encouraging. While in 1922 the 
Teceipts from the oil industry represented 30% of 
the federal reyenues, 19% in 1924, and 11% in 1926, 

in 1927 less than 8%. 

The petroleum production of Mexico from 1908 


~ to 1927 was as follows: 
d arr 


— 


Official statistics of the Ministry of Industry. 
commerce and labor in 1925 give these figures for 


_ the manufacturing industries: 
Plants. Workers. Capital. 
- _ Manufactures of No. No. Doilars. 
Food, drinks, inci. 
_ _ brew. and sug. mills. 1,064 34,313 42,192,879 
lh eee 266 40,300 41,697,191 
_ Chemicals, paints, etc. 391 9,430 16,178,939 
_ Steel mills, metal 
Works, etC.........- 236 30,486 14,817,335 
» Cigarets and cigars... 40 3,713 14,920,000 
_ Clothing and shoes... 920 7,232 2,639,275 
| Printing, etc........ 134 2.432 2,060,825 
' Construction mats... 65 2,028 1,529,875 
Wood products, 
furniture, etc....... _ 4,488 1,269,860 
2 eS, WAZODS.... i9 346 444,100 
_ Leather goods......-. 33 157 91,650 
__ Miscellaneous 3,485 134,347 165,946,384 
———— —__—_—__— 
| <0 eee 6,658 269,272 303,788,313 
___ Official estimates of capital invested In 1925 are 
A feulture, $540,585,143; petroleum, $532,774,055 
a ways, $1,026,438,000; mines, $407, ,065; manu- 
he ae = A wea and power, $70,500,- 
000; total, $2,881,114,576. 
ss American investments in Mexico as estimated by 
_ the United States Department of Commerce approxi- 
mate $1,195,000,000. Of this $475,000,000_ are 
 4mvested in oil properties and is about 57.8% of the 
capital invested in them, while the British share is 
_ 33.4% and the Mexican about 1%. Of the remaining 
- investments, $340,000,000 is in mining; $240,000,000 
in railroads; $200,000,000 in plantations and timber; 


$60,000,000: in manufact and public utilities; 
¢ $25,000,000 in merchandising, and $10,000,000 in 


7 smamn 1926, 15,219 citizens of the United States, 
SS “9,742 men and 5,477 women, were registered as 


residents of Mexico. 
The Government in 1926 reported the value of 
‘ 0 pesos; and of all 
rural p 3 . The number 
) ‘of rural holdings is 679,553 of all classes; and. 595,- 
_ §19 were returned as owners of small hoidings 
- worth not more than 1,000 pesos; 12,550 holdings 
_ were es a. ae 15,000 pesos; and 60 at from 
i to 1,000, eSOS. y 
eas had, in 1927, 16,714 miles of railroads, 
ef which 13,670 miles were under Federal control. 
_ The mileage open to traffic is 12,691. In 1909 the 
main lines were united in one Government-controlled 


- more; 
the Tehuantepec, 
494; 

and 

Cruz 


thief ports. : 
engaged in foreign 


unions 
strong 

with 
t 5,000 
in Article 
the seven- 
working 


_ trade. 
‘ , in 1922, 564 federated labor 
hore Nets Im dope sees er 


e oor UE eat 
decrees: The eight-hour working day; 
r working night; the six-hour day for 
if twelve to 

en; one 


day of rest in seven; @ vacation 


\ 


sixteen; no night work for women 
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on pay for child-bearing; a living w: n 
nishment of the living wage; Gatorced how ‘cub ne 
cash wages; double pay for overtime; housing for 
workingmen; accident compensation; safe and 
sanitary work places; right to organize; right to 
Strike or shut down; three months’ wages for un- 
warranted dismissal; worker's lien; immunity of 
wages from attachment; free employment bureaus; 
no contracting out of workmen’s rights; soetal in- 
suranee, and co-operative building associations, 


CIVIL WARS AND INSURRECTIONES. 


_ Mexico hasbeen much ‘torn by civil war and 
insurrections-since achieving its independenee. trom: 
Spain (proclaimed ‘Sept. 1, 1810, and effected in 
1821)... Conditions resulting almost in a state of 
war with the United States followed the coup d'etat 
by which, in February, 1913, en. Victoriane 


| Huerta replaced Francisco I. Madero (murdered 


Feb. 1913) in the Presidency. The United 


22, 


| States did not recognize his Government = re- 
916, did 


signed July 15, 1914), but, on Oct. 19, 1 


recognize that of Gen. Carranza, who driven 


| Huerta’s successor, Carbajal, from the capital and 
assumed executive power, Aug. 


20, 1916. Carranza 
held power until May, 1920, when he fled from the 
capital before an uprising, and was killed trying 
to reach Vera Cruz. Adolfo de ia Huerta, then Gov- 
ernor of Sonora and later Secretary of the Treasury, 
was made Provisional President in May, 2920, and 
Gen. Alvaro Obregon was chosen President at a 
general election in September, being ted 
Dec. 1, 1920. The United States did not recognize 
his Government until Aug. 31, 1923; it then followed 
a three-months’ conference between rep- 
resentatives of the two Presidents, held in Mexico 
City (see The World Almanac for 1926, page 644), 
and the preliminary signing of a convention ¢overing 
boundary disputes, claims and the stipulation 
that Article 27 of the new Constitution of May 1, 
1917, is not to be interpreted retroactively. 

Article 27 affirmed that the title to minera} and 
other subsoil deposits was vested in the people . 
of Mexico, and stipulated that only Mexicans and 
Mexican companies had the right to acquire con- 
cessions to develop mineral fuel in the republic. 
A foreigner might secure that right only M he re- 
nounced the privilege of recourse to Govermn- 
ment for redress through diplomatie channels. 
The intent to safeguard future concessions in the 
interest of the commonweal is clear, but whether 
or not the article is retroactive has been the subject 
of much debate. 

The Mexican Petroleum Law to put in effect 
Article 27, which was passed in December, 1925, and 
became effective Dec. 31, 1926, vests in the nation 
the direct ownership of all petroleum deposits. 
Owners who acquired titles prior to May 1, 1917, 
‘were called upon, under penalty of forfeiture, to apply 
before midnight of Dec. 31, 1926, for ‘‘confirmatien” 
of their titles and then to exchange them for “con- 
cessions”’ of fifty years’ duration, counting from the 
time when the exploitation works began. Thisstatute 
has been held by Secretary of State Kellogg to be 
both retroactive and confiscatory, on the ground that 
“i converts exclusive ownership under positive 
Mexican law into a mere authorization to exercise 
rights for a limited period of time.”’ 

When the time for filing registrations expired the 
Government canceled drilling permits previousiy 
issued to companies including a number of American 
ones which had not complied with the law, ‘The 
Mexican Minister of Industry, Commerce bor, 
announced on Jan. 21, 1927 that of the 147 of1 coni- 
panies operating in Mexico, all but 22 (operating 
1,660,579 acres, 5.83%) had accepted the petroleum 
jaw. I¢ was reported from Washington that the com- 
panies opposing the law represented 88% of the oil 
production. 


regulations signed by President Calles on Mareh 27 
1958, Ronied enone liberally the terms of the law and 
replacing the objectionable fifty-year “confirmatory 
concessions” offered by the old law in exchange for 
valid titles acquired prior to Mar. 1, 1917 by titles 
issued without time limitations. The time for apply- 


‘or confirmations of pre-constitutional titles was 
seins to Jan. 11, 1929. This action was regarded 
by both governments as the final steps in justing 


Fe aie Land. be ulgated Jan, 21, 1926 

The Alien Lan Ww promulga an. 21, . 
went into effect Jan. 21, 1927, by which date between 
8,000 and 10,000 foreigners had registered declara- 
tions of land ownership. The law enacts an article 
in the Constitution of 1917 which permits only 
Mexicans to own land in Mexico except that foreigners 
owning property prior to the promulgation of the law 
may retain it until death, or, in the case of oorpors- 
tions, for 10 years. i 


ue 


é 
: 
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= AGREEMENT ON THE DEBT. 

The Secretary of Finance, Adolfo de la Huerta, 
siened an agreement in New York, June 16, 1922, 
with ‘the International Committee of Bankers, 
designed to settle the eight-year-old question in- 
volving the Mexican external and internal debt. 
This agreement was approved by the Mexican 
Congress and signed by President Obregon. 

The plan of adjustment relates to all external 
Mexican’ Government debts, direct or guaranteed, 
the National Railways debt and certain so-called- 
internal Government debts largely held ~ outside 
Mexico;'thé total face value of the securities cov- 
ered belie over $500,000,000 gold,” on whieh * the 
interest fn’arrears amounts to approximately 3200,- 

0,000 OV" 

This $700,000,000 includes Mexico’s direct debt 
and guaranteed railroad bonds, totaling approxi- 
mately $322,000,000 gold; the railroad debt, not 
guaranteed, amounting to. 
interest on bonds, and railrcad debt amounting to 
about $115,000,000; sinking fund defaults amount- 
ing to about $28,000,000. 

This agreement was declared operative on Dee. 8, 
1923, and. the $15,000,000 payment for 1923 was 
duly made. Further execution, 
up by the abortive revolution in 1924 of dela Huerta, 
which President Obregon told Congress cost $30,- 
000,000 to put down. = 

The agreement was revised on Oct. 23, 1925, and 
the Gent and service charges divided between Gov- 
ernment debt and railroad debt, the latter being 
45 per cent. The National Railways passed under 
private control on Jan. 1, 1926, with B. F. Holloway 
as Executive President. The defaulted payments 
of interest on the debt were spread over eight years; 
payment for 1926 was duly made, $11,021,999 on 
the direct debt, and $2,029,943 on the debt of the 
National Railways which the latter were unable to 
meet. Arrears for 1927 were paid up by June 30, 


1928, 
OBREGON ASSASSINATED. 

Gen. Alvaro Obregon was elected without cppo- 
sition on July 1, 1928, receiving 1,381,000 votes, 
president of Mexico for a six-year term, beginning 
Dee, i, to succeed President Plutareo Elias Calles. 
He was assassinated while at a dinner in Mexico City 
on July 17, by Jose de Leon Toral, a young artist, 
who proved to be under the influence of certain rather 
obscure clerical plotters headed by Mother Superior 
Coneepcion of the Mspiritu Santo Cor vent, a siup- 
pressed institution. The two with 15 alleged accom- 
plices were tried in November (see Record of the Year 
for further details). 

President Calles at the opening of Congress Sept. 
1 emphatically refused to continue in office-as Pro- 
yisional President after his term of office, and pledged 
himself never again to be president. The Chamber of 
Depitties numbered 280, of which 234 were Obre- 
gonists. On Sept. 25, Congress in joint session unani- 
mousy elected Emilio Portes Gil, Provisional Presi- 
dent to serve from Dec. 1 to Feb. 5, 1930. A con- 
stitutional president will be chosen in special General 
Elections to be held in November, 1929, to serve for 
the balance of the full term of six years ending Nov. 
30, 1934. Dr. Gil is 37 years old, a lawyer, and from 
1925 until his recent appointment as Minister of the 
Interior was Governor of the State of Tamavtlipas. 
He pledged himself to continue the policies of Calles 
and Obregon. 

President Gil as Governor had been a steadfast en- 
forcer of the laws regarding the church and a change 
in the governmental attitude was not anticipated. 
The year 1928 saw only sporadic and futile outbreaks 
of ap eve non. 

(For the controversy with the church see the World 


~ Almanac for 1928, pages 642-43, and the Almanac 


for 1927, pages 643-44.) 
THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 

Mexico is now governed under a new Constitution 
promulgated Feb. 5, 1917, replacing the Constitu- 
tion of 1857. By {t Mexico is declared to be a 
federated republic of 28 states, each with a large 
measure of home rule and with Governor, Legisla- 
ture and judiclary elected by popwar vote; two 
territories and a Federal District, whose Governors 
are appointed by the President. Interstate customs 
duties are not permitted. The legislative pcwer 
rests in a Congress consisting of a Chamber of 
Deputies and a Senate of fifty-eight members, two 
for each State, all elected for two years by uni- 
versal suffrage. The President is elected for four 
years by direct popular vote and cannot be re-elected 
until after an intervening term (Amendment of 1927:. 
He appoints a Cabinet of ten Secretaries. Article 33 
confers on ‘the President the right to expel from 
Mexico without ‘‘judicial process’ any foreigner 
whose presence he might deem ‘‘inexpedient.’’ 

The Constitution was amended in 1928, mating 
the president’s term. six years, reducing the n mber 


of Federal deputies to 150, providing that Supreme 


to about $230,000,000 back | 


however, was held | 


Court judges be appointed by the President instead 
of being elected, and establishing Federal commis- — 
sions instead of mayors and boards of aldermen to_ 
tule ae City and other towns in the Federal 
istrict. 


per cent. of the population, 
1926, of 2,652,199 children of school age, 
1,040,521 were attending school —35.57 per cert. 
The number of schools supported by the Federal 
Government in 1926 was 2,690; and by the several 
states, 4,635. Appropriation by Federal state 
and local governments for education in 1925, totaled 
about 43,250,000 pesos. The present administra. 
tion is making every effort to extend elementary 
education to all classes of the people; 2,000 volun- 
teer teachers of illiterates were enrolled in 1921. 
Voeational education, particularly in agricul- 
ture, is being promoted. There are normal schools 
for both sexes throughout the country and some 
hundred technical schools. The National Uni- 
versity of Mexico, founded in 1553, is famous men 
Latin-American universities, and in the capital 
are many higher institutions of learning and cul- 
ture and scientific institutions and_ societies. 
The army was reduced on July -1, 1925, to 50,000 
men, with a reserve of 833,000, and is to be reduced 
by May 1929 to between 35,00@ and 40,000 men- 
Military education is compulsory in the schools. 
Mexico is not a member of the League of Nations. 


REVENUE AND -EXPENDITURES. 
Recent budgets in pesos pie 


Year, ey. Exp. 

TO2S SAY vhte wrap iers'n aise eee 237,876,206 246,837,134 
I9QE. ... sere ree eee aes 241,664,624 .......5... 
1925.2... eee ee Be fates 309,306,101 291,863,677 
1926) C80)... oo sree cle « 315,000,000 305,000,000 
1927, est’d.. 1... 2s teens 334,300,000 326,900,000 
TODS. GE. Sc. tees vis ewe 290,000,000 289,900,000 


: 
> 
: 
The highest expenditure in re-revolution- I 
ary year was in 1910-11, 100,913,924 pesos. ee | 
The Bank of Mexico, Inec., began operations 
Sept. 1, 1925, with a capitalization of 100,000,000. 2 
pesos—51 per cent. of the stock owned by the 
Government—tfor the issuance of paper currency,. 
none of which had been in circulation simce 1920. 
Note circulation (old and new) Dee. 31, 1 
amounted to ce SA Spc 
The public debt of Mexico is as follows: 
Trternal Dedt: 
Consolidated 3% internal debt, 1886. .. .$21,191,925 
4.... 46,455,850. 


5% internal redeemable bonds, 189: 


State loans guaranteed by Mexican Gov't. 1,750,000 
Potat. ck ae eae Re $69,397,775 
External Dee . 
Customs secured Government loans... . . 
Se ges secured Government aerantead’ = ae 
ORNS ..es. ck se onia's ings See Re eae ; : 
Unsecured Government loans.......... 3T'O8 7 800 q 
Railway loans........ cesectctcvecces 241, 802:2 750mm 


Total: 8 si 1s eae sh... 0% aa ee 


Lape total... we ena sis see SONS LSU SOR 

The peso (= $0.50) had an average e: 

s coe, 39 in 1925, of $0.483087 i926. an Sours 
Imports and exports were: ¥ 


see eeee 


Year. Imports. Exports. ~ 
YO20 bon rinse verenivcmenp Seams Gap $43 7659, 497 
LOQL LIT 247.001,594 378,614,591 
1922. .ssseveveverseees 1bL404,180 273, 
923. terete ereeeveee Ll, y , D 
102k. evevevevereeees 1D2.282,778 338746; 60r 
B ccciciplew erosive v2. 192;761, 456 
1926. .pcesecseceeonses FQ T9155L» 320, logered 
1927 i ettismientiaue 296,124,201 


in favor of 
es was about:$1,246,700,000 or $108,000,000 
The trade between the United St: xico 
exceeded a million dollars a day ithe and Mer of 
1925. The United States took about 90% of Mexico's 
exports for 1922, 1923 and 1924; tee % im 1925; 
PCr a ae a 
and aA ee HAC J in 1924; 70.20% in 1925; 
Trade with the United States was: 


> 


Cal. Year, Imports. ort 
ee sete eeeveaeeess -0109,884,917  $132,087,840 


» 120,196,238 
1924 1351076703 167,087°308 
ieee 144,720,323 178,835,454 
1936 . 134,994,277 — 169/306,1 

7 +222 109,151,831 _137}815,04 


MONACO, PRINCIPALITY OF 
A 8 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1923, 22,153. 


ce 
y CAPITAL, Monaco, population 1923, 2,020; other 


towns, La Condamine, 10,705; Monte Carlo, 9,428. 
_ Prince, Louis If., born July 12, 1870, succeeded his 
father, the late Prince Albert, June 26, 1922. 
The Heiress Apparent is the Hereditary Princess 
f Charlotte Louise Juliette (Duchess of Valentinois), 
born Sept. 3, 1898, married, March 19, 1920. 
Prince Pierre of Monaco (Count de Polignac) 
and has issue a daughter, Princess Antoinette, 
| Dorn Dec. 28, 1920; and a son, Prince Rainier, bern 
~May 31, 1923. 


- Monaco is a small principality on the Mediter- 
ranean surrounded by the French Department of the 


_ Alpes Maritimes. An independent Principality for | 


: 


_ 800 years, the reigning Prince was dispossessed by 
_ the French Revolution. The line was re-established 
i In 1814 and placed under the protectorate of the 
A dom of Sardinia. In 1861 King Charles III, 
_ ceded his rights to l’rance. The Prince of Monaco 
' was an absolute ruler until Jan. 7, i911, when a 
F Constitution was promulgated which provides for 
' 2 National Council of 21 members, elected by 
universal suffrage for four years. The revenue is 
_ mainly derived from the gaming tables of the Casino 
_ at Monte Carlo. The annual grant for the con- 
cession was £80,000 in 1917: in 1927 it was £90,000, 
and in 1937 will be £100,000. The yearly average 
of visitors is over 1,500,000. The profits in 1924 
_ exceeded 60,000,000 francs. 
The late Prince established an important oceano- 
- graphic museum and laboratory at Monaco. 
i 


MOROCCO, SULTANATE OF 
(French and Spanish Protectorates.) 


AREA, about 231,500 square miles; viz., French 
Protectorate, 213,060; Spanish Protectorate, 
18,360; Tangier (internationalized), 140. 

POPULATION, census of March, 1926, French zone, 
4,229,146: Spanish zone, estd., 744,000; Tangier 

x zone, estd., 80,000. 

CAPITAL, Fez, population, census of 1921, 70,540. 

F Seat of government French zone, Rabat, popu- 

lation, 30,953; residence of French Resident 

General. Seat of government Spanish zone, Tet- 

uan, population, 30,000; administrative head- 
uarters of the Calipha and the Spanish High 

Other inate Og > egerreme “4 Mo, 

rocco, population, 1921, 139,874; asablanca- 

101,690 (39,283 Europeans); u 80,000, 

(12,000 Europeans); Mekines, 36,592; Mazagan, 

21,630; Mogador, 20,309; Sale, 24,202; Safi, 26,396; 
and Melilla, 42,590. 

Sultan, Moulai Mohammed, third son of Moulai 


ommiissioner. 


Yusef, succeeded his father Noy. 18, 1927 
French Resident General, Theodore Steeg, Sept. 17, 


é 925. 
; he Spanish Zone, Sidi Muley Hassan 
aor iehedt (born 1910), younger son of Sultan Muley- 
- el-Mehedi (died 1923), installed Nov. 9, 1925. 
Spanish High Commissioner, Lt. Gen. J. Sanjurjo 
_ Sacanell, Marquis de Malmusi. 
United States Agent and Consul General, at Tangier, 
Maxwell Blake. 
Morocco of to-day 1s the remnant of the great 
_ Shereefian Empire founded by the Arab invader, 
- who carried the crescent of Islam west at the close 
of the seventh century and ruied all northwestern 
Africa and most of the Iberian peninsula. It is 
_ pounded on the east by Algeria, on fhe north by the 
- Mediterranean, the extreme point opposite eal 
i uta, a city which, with its four-mile-long 
Bain Clomiaated by Jebel Musa, one of the 
s of Hercules), has belonged to Spain since the 
‘close of the sixteenth century. This narrow north- 
ern strip, about 60 miles wide, from the Atlantic 
nearly to the Algerian border, is one of the Spanish 
- zones. Ste ot politically, part of the Spanish 
adiz. 
BO acine sweat is the Atlantic Ocean and on the 
south Rio de Oro (Spanish) and the Sahara Desert. 
The extreme southern end forms a second Spanish 
‘gone, and a strip 50 miles long by 15 deep on the 
tlaptic Coast, inclosing the town of Ifni, the third. 
Along the 200 miles of the Mediterranean littoral 
pratt le, a a eSPer ran the ads 
fo southw. [ 
from northeast to so’ aan es eae 


* 
run 
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Atlantic Coast, which is shielded from the hot winds 
of the Sahara by the Atlas Mountains, an@ where 
there Is a “tell” or fertile region. Tangier isa 
recognized health resort, also Mogador, where the 
temperature never rises above 80 or falls below 40. 

The most numerous of the inhabitants are the 
aboriginal Berbers, mountain dwellers, whose. fore- 
bears thrice conquered Spain, and who -90 jong 
maintained the independence of their country. » The 
plains are mostly occupied by. Arabs-and.a mixture 
of the two races, knewn +0 foreigners as *' oFS."", 
The latter are also tewn dwellers... The third race 
is Jewish, in. two-sections, one; settled thore from 
time immemorial; and the other, driven from Iurope 
in comparatively incdern times. who live near the 
Dorts, are progressive and have muct ¢? the foreign 
trade. . The European. population in 1926 numbered 
about 106,000, of which two-thirds are Frenonh. 

The people are agricultural and pastoral, Bges 
and poultry have become the chief articles of expert, 
| teaching even to England. In 1926 the value of eggs 
| exported was 113,897,667 francs, and in 1925, 89,580,- - 

772 francs, Other important exports are skins, 
hides, wool, beans, barley, linseed and wheat, al- 
monds, cummin and gums. The chef tmports are 
| textiles, sugar, tea, machinery and hardware, candles 
and spirits. Fruit and vineyards are abundant 
and dates a regular crop. Under proper cultivation 
| Morocco should become a rich, cereal-producing 
| country. Carpets, leather goods, fezzes, woolen 


and silk stuffs are among the manufactures, chiefly 
for domestic consumption. Mineral deposits. are 
undeveloped, 
known to exist. An oil field extends from Fez to 
Laraish. Phosphate exists in great aburdan 
estimated at 100,000,000 metric tons, with a yiel 
of 65 per cent., and a decree of 1920 reserves to,the 
Sultan's Government the right of exploitation. 
Export of phosphate from Casablanca, in the French 
zone, in 1927 amounted to 1,183,469 metric tons; 
in 1926, 885,720 tons; and in 1925, 692,181 tons. 

The country had no roads or bridges, transpor- 
tation being by mule and camel back. but the 
French have buiit, 1927, 1,779 miles of first ¢lusg 
roads and 669 miles of second class roads. Littie hag 
been done in the Spanish zone. In the French zone, 
in 1924, there were 914 miles of railroads, those of 
narrow Eauge being rebuilt at standard gauge. The 
Spaniards have a narrow gauge road from Ceuta, to 
Tetuan, to Rio Martin. The French use aeroplanes 
for mail, passengers and freight. 

In 1926, 1,723 vessels of 2,061,302 tonnage entered 
the ports of French Morocco, and 1,110 vegseis of 
965,029 tonnage entered Tangier, Imports at 
Tangier in 1926 were valued at 145,936,000 francs 
(108,061,614 in 1925), and exports at 28,595,000 
francs (18,096,725 in 1925). Imports into the Spanish 
zone in_1924 amounted to 123,000,000 pesetas, 
and exports to 18,000,000 pesetas. 

French interests in Moroceo had been steadily 
growing because of its proximity to. Algeria for 
years and had been recognized in the agreements of 
1906 and 1909. A general rising of the tribes in 
October, 1910, culminating in the slege of Fea called 
out a French expedition of pacification, whieh ac- 
cupied Fez in 1911. The need of this had been 
notified to the powers, but was resented by Spzin, 
who in June suddenly occupied two towns, and by 
Germany, who on July 1, 1911, sent the gunboat 
Panther to Agadir, a seaport on the Atlantle, osten- 
sibly to safeguard German subjects in the Sus but 
really to challenge the extension of French infhience. 
The crisis became acute and war seemed inevitable. 
Great Britain, however, stood by the Entente and 
made formal objection to Germany’s aequiring 
territorial influence in Morocco. Diplomatie con- 
versations followed, which resulted in the Franco- 
German treaty of Nov. 4, 1911, by which France 
ceded to Germany some territory in French Equa- 
torial Africa on the southern and eastern borders, 
the Cameroons, in return for recognition of her 
political protectorate over Morocco. A treaty with 
Spain adjusted the limits of their respective splieres. 
On March 30, 1912, the Sultan Mulai Hafid signed 
a treaty with France accepting the protectorate, 
which was recognized by the powers, who withdrew 
their diplomatic representatives. Gen, autey 
was appointed Resident General, and his advice the 
Sultan, an absolute despot, and his six visiers have 
to follow. Risings occurred later in the year and 
Mulai Hafid abdicated in favor of his brother. The 
rebellious tribesmen made much trouple and were 
stirred up to.more by the Germans during the 
World War. An outbreak, in October, 1920, was 
crushed by the French capture of Wazzan, who 
thus consolidated their rule in most of the districts. 

A severe outbreak near Melilla in July, 1921, 
seriously threatened the Spanish rule in its protec- 
torate, but was suppressed only to be foHowed by a 
more serious one under the Rifflan leader, Mohammed 
ben Abd-el- Khattabi, who organized an army 
in 1923 to fight the Spaniards. He sought the Inde-_ 


but much copper, lead and tin are ° 


ja 
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endence of the Riff. It was technically a rebellion 
Theninst the Sultan of Morocco. The frontier of the 
spheres; of influence were.shadowy and the tribes 
given.to raiding, so the French found themselves in 
April, 1925, attacked and compelled also to defend 
their. prestige in Africa, 

‘After much severe fighting and heavy losses on both 
sides, Abd-el-Krim found himself defeated and 
surrendered to the French May 28, 1926. He was 
later exiled to Reunion with a pension and establish- 
ment of an ex-Sultan. 

Gen: Lyautey’s wise administration of the pro- 
tectorate, to, whch he returned in 1917, after service 
‘In. 1916.88 Minister of War.in, Paris, bad been one 
of peaceful penetration, extension of railroads ana 
roads,. public works and social welfare. Agricul- 
tural and industrial enterprises have been. fostered, 
public health and education improved. The coun- 
try has becorve safe and orderly. Able army officers 
and civilians have assisted him. Colonization is 
encouraged. Economie opportunity, the “open 
door,”’ is guaranteed to all. : 

Tangier, a seaport of 80,000 inhabitants, includ- 
ing 11,700 Europeans and 12,000 Jews, whieh 
occupies the extreme northwest corner of Africa 
on the ‘Atlantic, was temporarily internationalized 
in the negotiations of 1911-12, with a hinterlana 
of about 140 square miles. A.convention was signed 
op Dec. 18, 1923, and a protocol in July, 1925, by 
Great Britain, France and Spain, providing for 
{ts permanent neutrality, security and Internation- 
alization. Spain, however, reopened the question 
in 1926 by a demand for full control and the in- 
corporation of Tangier wi the Spanish pro- 
tectorate. Great Britain and France withheld 
consent and Italy declared her interest in the matter 
as a Mediterranean power. Italy's right to intervene 
in all questions affecting the balance of power in the 

editerranean was recognized. A new accord was 
signed July 25, 1928. Spain was given control of 
policing. A committee of control, consisting of the 
eight consular officers of the Algeciras signatory 
powers, and an international legislative assembly of 
twenty-six members, forms the government. 

The budget of the French protectorate for 1928 
was balanced at 631,374,600 francs. The Moroccan 
debt (five French loans), amounted on Jan. 1, 1927, 
to 705,624,000 francs. 

The budget for 1928 in Spanish Moroceo was 
balanced at 59,913,441 pesetas by including a grant 
of 37,349,941 pesetas from the Spanish treasury, 
The Tangier budget for 1927 was: Revenues, 27,000,- 
000 frances, and expenditures, 22,000,000 frances. 

Imports into the French Zone in 1926 were valued 
at 1,692,271,726 franes (1,189,427,756 franes in 1925), 
and ex ports, 711,853,889 franes (564,480,648 in 1925). 
Im into the Spanish Zone in 1925 were valued at 
83,000,000 al epee exports, 15,902,744 pesetas. Im- 

orts into Tangier in 1926 were valued at 148,936,305 
ranes, and exports at 28,594,979 francs. 

Trade with the United States was: 

Tmports. 


Exports. 
ae icad $3,017,126 


$212,616 


542,485 
731,794 


3,249,744 
; NEPAL, KINGDOM OF 


ARDA, estimated, 54,000 square miles. 
POPULATION, 5,639,092. 
CAPITAL, Kathmandu, population, 80,000, 
_ Sovereign, Maharajah Tribhubana Bir Bikram, born 
June 3, 1906, succeeded his father Dee. 11, 1911. 
Prime Minister, Maharajah Sir Chandra Shumshere 
Jung, Bahadur Rana, appointed June 26, 1901; 
he holds the rank of Genersl in the British Army. 
Nepal is an independent state on the southern 
slope of the Himalayas, bounced by Thibet on the 
nerth, by Sikkim and Bergzal on the east and by 
Vergal and the United Provinees of British India 
on the south and west. Though friendly, a poiiey of 
Seclusion is followed and travel alscoursged, The 
Chiurkas, whose Aryan ancestors from Rajputana 
mixed with the Mongolie aborigines, overrna the 
country in the latter half of the eighteenth century 
and are the dominant race. From their ranks tha 
British Indian Government recruits regiments of 
most valuable soldiers. The kingdom maintains a 
well-drilied and efficient army of 32,000 infantry and 
2,500 artillery. There sre many. fertile valleys 
lying in the slopes of the bieak and lofty mountains 
ae 


Gvhich inelude Mt. Tverest. altitude 2002 f 

api ity territory runs into chy Terai on ‘tre ihe 
Gf Tu Tb has rich fosesta. ‘Nepel exports rice 
# ‘Ges and ¢cattle, « " 


‘tu ports toxtiles, sugar, 
fol isin 3 omost fectite 


> uscd ware,-ete, The: ; 
1? end, 


yaley, cultivated from eri 


15-miles done | 


and twenty miles wide, whieh supports 300,000 
inhabitants and is noted for its 2,700 Buddhist 
shrines, nearly all lavisnly decorated examples of 
Nepalese art. Paton is the largest city and Pashpotl 
a holy centre for pilgrims, é ia 

The Maharajah, whose rule is absolute, declared 
in a humanitarian speech on Dec. 3, 1924, a decree 
for the abolition of slavery. The General Council 
put it into effect immediately, completing the 
manumission in August, 1926. Out of 15,719 
owners of slaves only 467 desired the retention of 
slavery. The number liberated with compensation 
was 51,782. Their masters freed 4,651 without 
compensation, 1,984 died; 1,342 fled and 114 paid 
for their own release, thus accounting for a total 
slave population of 59,873. The cost was $1,366,- 
250, an averege of $25 a slave. Rates paid ranged 
from $7 for a female and $5 for a male under three 
years to $35 for a female and $26 for a male between 
the ages of thirteen and forty. Tracts of eultivable 
jland were thrown open and suitable cash advanced 
to the freedmen. 

The first railway, 24 miles long, was opened in ~ 
February, 1926. It runs from Raxaul, on the Indian 
frontier, to Kathmandu. 

Exports to India in 1925 amounted to £2,095,760 
(£2,106,562 in 1924); and imports, £4,365,011 


i 
(£4,554,799 in 1924). ; 


THE NETHERLANDS, KINGDOM OF 
HOLLAND. 


AREA, 12,582 square miles, Yand only; 13,208 
square miles including inland waters. Colonia 
possessions: Dutch East Indies, 733,642; Dutch 
Guiana, 54,291 square miles; Curacao Islands, 
403 square miles; total, 788,336 square miles, — 
Grand total, 801,544 square miles. x 

POPULATION, official estimate Dec. 31, 1925, 
7,416,419. Colonial—Dutch East Indies, 49,534,< 
618; Duteh Guiana, 128,822; Curacao, 56,038, 
Grand total, 57,135,997. . 

CAPITALS, The Hague (seat of the Court), popula 
tion, est. Dec. 31, 1925, 398,416; Amsterdam ~ 
(legislative), population, 718,046. Other cities: 
Rotterdam, 552,343; Utrecht. 149,819; Groningen, 
97,920; Haarlem, 80,554; and 40 others with 
between 20,000 and 80,000. = 

Queen, Wilhelmina, born Aug. 31, 1880, sueceeded 
on the deatn of her father, Willem III., Nov. 
23, 1890; crowned Sept. 6, 1898. Married Prince 
Henry of Mecklenburg-Sechwerin (Prince Con- 
sort), Feb. 7, 1901. ei7, her only daughter, 
Princess Juliana, born April 30, 1909. 

ge gr Sonknest D. J. de Geer, (Finance), March 
The Netherlands (Holland), a kingdom in north- 

western Europe, 196 miles long by 109 miles wide, 

is bounded by Germany on the east, Belgium on 
the south and the North Sea on the west and north. 

Its surface is flat, with an average height above sea. 

level of 37 feet and with about one-fourth of its 

land below sea level, reclaimed and protected by- 
dikes, of which there are 1,500 miles. Drainage — 
of, half of the shallow Zuyder Zee, which covers 

1,350 square miles with an opening into the North 

Sea about nineteen miles wide, designed to add 900 

square miles to the cultivable land (polders), adopfed — 

June 14, 1918, is now under way. One part of the 

great dam (114 miles long) connecting the west 

coast with the Island of Wieringen, was'completed 
in 1925. The other (1744 miles long), to connect 
the island with the eastern shore, will have huge 
tidal sliuices to discharge the waters of the ‘Lake’ 

Yssel, which will be left as a huge freshwater reservoir 

ted by the River Yssel, a braneh of the Rhine, and 

will be finished by 1935. The cost of the dam will 
be $35,090,600, and the entire expenditure for thirty 
rea A eee beig ees will be abont 3$190,- 

100,000. The added valu tile 210) 

Bow 0 e of fertile soil will be $210, 
Of the country’s 5,563,960 acres give 

agrieulture, (including gardens, orchards. alte alee 

tures), 90 per cent. are in holdings of less than 50 

acres and more than 50 per cent. of less than 12 

acres, with 361,392 employed on the land in 1927, 

There are 615,165 acres of well cared for forests, 

Great crops of cereals, potatoes, ete., are raised. 

Dairy products are an important industry, her 

cheese products being famous, and her cattle high 

grade; tulips and other flowering bulbs and roots are — 

eo =e ree extensively. _ 

livestock census of 192? returned !2,062,771 

epttle, 668,211 sheep, 363,688 horses, aad At RSte 
Beet sugar produced in 1994 was 259,115 t 

Fisheries engages abort #.5° resdels anid “T8000 3 

men, and t “pre net of the herving fisheries alone 


=a Se 4,154,400, und of aid fresh fish, $9,086,- 


pg eet of the islands are to be 


~ Democrats, 11; Liberals, 6; and Democrats, 


348,202 q 
» 58,985,100 guilders 


megen 
- 9,160 students in 1923. 
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. Coal is found in 
etric tons were mined 


da 
Limburg, where 5,882,254 metri 
in 1925; 8,643,272 in 1926; and 


in 1924; 6,848,006 
9,323,110 in 1927. 

Unemployment, which reached 102,225 on Jan. 1, 
1924, steadily declined to 50,850 on June 21, rose to 
76,000 on Jan. 1, 1925, fell to 51,000 on May 3, 
1926, and to 47,260 on July 30, 1927. A new labor law 
providing for compulsory arbitration in labor dis- 
putes went into effect May 4, 1926. Government 
payments for unemployment doles in 1926 amounted 
to 5,783,000 guilders (5,051,600 in 1925), and 
municipalities expended in 1926, 1,670,100 gnilders 
(1,765,700 in 1925). 

Canals, of which there are 2,000 miles, are most 
important in internal communication; elabcrate 
systems are in the cities and feed the harbors. 


- The Rhine and the Scheldt reach the sea through 


the Netherlands and carry enormous traffic. There 
are 3, miles of roads, 1,830 miles of tramways 
and 2,405 miles of railroads. 

Holland’s merchant marine on Juiy 1, 1928, con- 
sisted of 1,270 steamers and motor boats of 2,809,375 
gross tons. 1926, 28,852 vessels of 36,602,000 ton- 
nage entered the ports of the Netherlands, 59.4% 
entering Rotterdam and 15.6% entering Amsterdam. 

Over 1,500,000 bicycles are in use and 47,000 
motorcycles. 

The first Constitution after the reconstruction 
of the Netherlands as a sovereign state was promui- 

ated in 1814, and revised in 1815, after the ad- 

tion of the Belgian provinces, and in 1840, 1848, 
1887, 1917 and i922. It assures a hereditary con- 
stitutional monarchy. Executive power rests exclu- 
sively in the sovereign and the States-General of two 
Chambers: First Chamber, fifty members, elected 
for nine years (one-third each third year) by the 

vineial states, and the Second Chamber, 
Beputies, elected for four years directly. Universal 
suffrage for citizens of both sexes over twenty-five 
ears of age and proportional representation is 
ir force. The Sovereign exercises the executive 
authority through a Council of Ministers, the 
President thereof corresponding to a Prime Min- 
ister. There is a State Council of fourteen members, 
pamed by the Sovereign, of which she is President, 


to be consulted on all legislative and some exe- 


cutive matters. 
Under the revision of 1922 the Dutch East Indies 
have been aboi!shed as a aia! and made an in- 
tegral part of the Kingdom. All laws adopted by the 
approved by 
e States-General. A 
The election of ie 1, 1925, for the second chamber 
resulted: Roman atholies, 30; Colonist Anti- 
Revolutionary Party, ristian Historical, 11 
(these forming the Right—combining to form 4 
Government); Social Democrats, 24; Liberals, 9; 
Radicals, 7; yee ae pee eg 3; Communists, 
Peasants' and People’s, 1 each. 
7 The first chamber elected in 1926 stands: Catholics, 
16; Anti-Revolutionisis, 7; Protestants, % ial 
‘The dom has a unique system of frontier 
defense TPaeidies the fortresses, inasmuch as two- 
thirds of the total area is surrounded by the sea 
with dikes to hold back the waters. An advance by 
an enemy may be stopped by inundating the lands. 
Army. service is partly cons peaaey and partly vol- 
untary. Every Dutchman is able for service 
from ages nineteen to forty. Actual service may 
be by, lot, substitution peog Mor sea service. ‘The 
ruited, with or 3 
25,000 are reopri i, 1927, was 8,363 officers, and 
men. 


libert: of worship and conscience is guar- 
ek The soya family belong to the Dutch 
Reformed ee the Sede a egal yey 
tains ances for ere! ; testant, 
poet eeliders: Aarne ROHS) 704,000; Jan- 


ilders. 
onscripts called in 
to read. ‘There are 
Utrechi a 
and Nij- 

(Agric’ ‘and 


The 
gold par being aed cents. 
The budget for 
R enues Mi 12,032,100 
Petios: in 46 colonies, 689,867,836 guilders; 


guilders; expenditures, in | Hol . 
oe 976 guilders: in the colonies, 580,593,419 


 701,899,9 


guilders; total 764,616,589 guilders; for 1928: Rey- 
ani oA oe guilders; expenditures, 793,110,550 
a ' 

The consolidated debt on Dec. 31, 192%, was 
2,739,876,000 guilders, the net floating debt about 252 
millton; and the amount of capltal invested in state 
industries was about 209 million. The Hmit of 
direct taxation is belleved to have been reached, 
excise duties have been increased and some ad 
justment made in customs duties. Note cireulation of 
the Netherlands Bank on July 31, 1928, was $10,- 
000,000 guilders, with a gold reserve of 435,000,000 
guilders (53.3% of cover): : 

On April: 4L,.-1926, the total amount due the 
Netherlands from various governments was" 204,- 
291,598 guilders, of which “Vik, 291,313 was due 
from Germany, 39,938,400 ‘was from ° Belgitim, 


25,000,000 from France. 
_ Recent budgets in gullders are: 
Year. ev. Exp. 
589,421,652 768,264,044 
611,078,000 694,448,000 
640,483,000 700,276,000 
ds re 611,808,305 646,966,696 
1928 ordi cas eeee eee 095,240,000 | 593,823,000: 
extraordinary........ 56,341,000 229,656,000 
£929 ordinary. /2ou.% sh wie: 601,998,000 593,651, 
extraordinary..... .. 44,152,000 18! 1,000 


_ Imports and exports, exclusive of gold and sltyer, 
in guilders (000 omitted) were: 


1 
1 
924.002... PIDMII DT aise3iss2 . vesojens 
DE ad Bee I, CP nc ae 2,456,000 3,888,000 
CSTE en ot ee 9'441'903 3.749.205 
FOSTRSE TS. SS UR ee 21543908 #899;700 
Trade with the United States was: 

Cal. Year. Imports. i 

O89 220M pe mace $117,806,225 $63,794,934 
Te te Sak he aioe ine 5 tre 109:172;753 77,521,178 
TGA Sree, < og nae 151,734,170 740417925 
16th ss ee eS 141,519,151 92,538,892 
iT pee eee ey | 795, 101,855,118 
TOTS de tet eee ae 148,268,221 7,380,623 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 

AREA, 733,642 square miles; viz., Borneo, 206,810; 
Molucea Islands, 30,168; Celebes Islands, 72,- 
679; Java and Madura, 50,557; Sumatra, 163,128; 
Timor Archipelago, 26,410; Rian-Lingga Archi- 
pelago, 12,506; New Guinea, 160,692; rest of the 
Archipelago, 10,494. Ts 
POPULATION, census of 1920, 49,534,618 West. 
00; viz., Java and Madura, 


1,682,923; Sumatra, 5,848,868; bes Islands, 
3,108,337; rest of the Archipelagos, 475,000; New « 
Guinea, est. 195,000. ; 
CAPITALS, 
ra~ 


» A Semarang, 
Sone Bandoeng, 136,016; and Dijokjakarta, 
110, 5 


Governor General, Dr. A. C. D. de Graeff, 2926. 


The colonial possessions of the Netherlands in 
the East Indies consist of great islands and areéhipeja- 
goes lying along the Equator from about 6° north lati- 
tude to 10° south latitude, between the Asiatic matn- 
land and the Philippines, and Australia, They 
form the bulk of Malaysia. The estimate of 1925 
gave the native Malay population as 49,848,600; 
Europeans, 210,000, and Orientals, chiefly Chinese 
and Arabs, 955,300. Java is the most densely 
populated jand mass in the world (689.4 to the 
square mile). The great majority of the natives are 
Mohammedans. Much attention is given to educa- 
tion. 


D fficient food for the dense population, 
Bere “produced for export in Java and Madura 
alone, ¢ i 
in 1926, and coffee, tea, 
es se 

any To! A 
pane vod Borneo produced in 1925, 
jong tons, and in 1926, 1,466,359 tons. rh 
of rubber in 1925 amounted to 234,114 metric tons, 
of which 66.679 went to the United States; tn- 192 
182,354 tons; in 1923, 139,746 tons; 103,456 in 1922 
and 73,402 in 1921. Tin production was ae 
metric tons in 1925, 32,073 in 1924, and 29.6% oda: 


. Petroleum production in 1927 was (igh, 
aoe ext 3.000 in 1926, 21,422,000 4925, 
20,473,000 in 1924, and 19,868,000 in 1923)... 

Of the world’s supply of quinine felmepona) 
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0,700,000-Kilas (99% of the world’s supply) comes 
re Java, the et trees having been brought from 
Pi aS ibe 


eru. 

There are 4,416 miles of railroads, 3,368 in Java 
and 1,019 in Sumatra; 2,550 are state owned. In 
1926, "11,596: steamers of 8,694,206 tonnage, and 
8,940° sailing vessels of 526,899 tonnage, entered 
the ports... The Colonial army numbers 40,000, 
about one-quarter European, with 20,000 in the 
reserve. © 


at 793,066,696 guilders. 

The debt. was reduced during 1926 by 78,152,000 
guilders and on Dec 1926 stood: Consolidated 
debt, 1,085,455,000 
2,754,000 guilders ($1,104,350),.which was exceeded 
by the credit balance to the Java bank. 


Imports and exports, including. for both govern- 
ment and private account. and gold and silver in 
guilders: 

Year. Imports. Exports. 
TOZOs crs «vs aPrrhiee Ae 1,310,823,899 2,267,871,729 
1921.5... Scie FOES .245,480,271 1,196,658,528 
DODO capa alu eeteie sos Oy ,783,456 1,148,895,818 
1923. gh eee ere 651,631,000 1,388,189,000 
TODS seancice's ole vie sis tt 703,386,000 1,557,308,000 
LB 2B tas se tsease ces 862,584,000 1,813,348,000 
as with the United SHALES yeas Sa: 
Cal. Year. mports. xports. 
_ ee es oe aes $8,096,203 $34,424,253 
TORE Carica See Oto s otc ee 12,089,78 54,889,32) 
NORA ee ete eise's WENA oc. w0 tua) « 14,479,265 57,520,320 
Deis evisig Od. 5.6 6 wieland ge viea'e.0 19,204,364 95,834,007 
1926...... =e Goer eee 27,608,882 119,616,454 
MOOT Gece ME Suis Egisidivicscsleees 32,137,414 91,388,340 


DUTCH GUIANA (Surinam). 


AREA, 54,291 square miles. 

POPULATION, Dec. 31, 1926, 142,896, exclusive of 
Negroes and forest Indians. 

CAPITAL, Paramaribo; population, 1925,. 45,554. 

Governor, Baron van Heemstra. 


Duteh Guiana (about the size of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania) is situated on the north coast of South 
America, between French Guiana on the east and 
British Guiana on the west; inaccessible forests and 
savannas on the south stretch to the Tumuc Humac 
Mountains. The chief products are sugar (13,964 
metric tons in 1926, and 16,624 in 1925), cacao, 
coffee, bananas and rum. Placer mines produced 
in 1926, gold to the amount of 258,608 grams; in 
1925, 308,533 grams. In 1926, 175 vessels of 421,410 
tonnage entered its ports. 

The Dutch by the Treaty of Breda, 1667, gave 
New Netherlands (New York) to England in exchange 
for Surinam. 

The guilder 1s the unit of currency, gold par being 
40.2 cents, 

Local reventies in 1928 were estimated at 4,821,000 
pula (1927, 4,564,000), and subvention from 
home 2,533,000 guilders (1927, 2,540,000); expendi- 
tures, 7,742,000 guilders (1927, 7,104,000). 

Imports and exports were: 


Imports. Exports. 

AOU AS ee ee $4,228,304 , 109,972 
COCES Son en I aa 3,894,40: 2,097,094 
MUN RONG AD Fakes oa be 3,154,064 3,255,355 
OQA AN sigs <'s « RE CK viaje 6 ira 2,998,581 2,963,776 
L025 3.635. 0. See Vis oe yi ot 3,808,613 3,992,787 
ROO EAACE SSS bEe\s obo eos 4,028,247. 3,091,253 

Trade with the United States was: 

al, Year, Import: Exports, 
LED oO a aaa SOC ae 4 $843,761 $695,859 
OOS ads: Coty CERI aera aa 810,475 820,931 
BEDE ea ite ke bce WA 00 Ba oie me 801,717 613,050 
OUR eee ee 1,219,660 742,517 
Re Bere dite ey %e a ies valve vy 1,577,935 360,856 
BERT sigs gateeh obs ils c a tec. 1,183,419 1,412,396 


CURACAO (Dutch West Indies). 
AREA, Group, 403 square miles; Curacao, 210. 
POPULATION, Jan. 1, 1926, 58,931. 
CAPITAL, Willemstad; population, 1926, 17,889. 
Governor, Dr. N. J. L. Brantjes, 1921, 


A group of six islands in the Caribbean Sea, off the 
coast of Venezuela, constitute the colony. 

Products are maize, pulse, cattle, salt and phos- 
phates; chief industry is the refining of oil. 

In 1926, 6,817 vessels of 17,895,686 tonnage 


eoten parte: 1925,'70,507,241 pull 

mpo! , 70,507, guilders; 1926, 107,178,- 
462 guilders; exports, 1925, 59,646, ders: 1926 
95,487,238 guilders. Oss ot aun Sereataaee 


: 1927—Revenne; 2,697,650 guilders; 
bar Pee Iders; 1928—Revenues,. 
tures, 3,535,824 guilders.. 


gee te ae eenen ud 
597, vilders; expe’ 
the deneit is supplied by the home government. 
Ex: 
$2,760, 
3,592,203 
4,139,501 
9,298,067 
24,835,832 
29,933,288 


OF 
POPULATION, census of 1920, 638,119. 


CAPITAL, Managia; population, census of 1926, 
32,536; Leon, 23,565. 


NICARAGUA, 


REPUBLIC 
AREA, 49,200 square miles. 


Ot sieiers ($435,267,000) ; floating, | President, Adolfo Diaz, assumed office Nov. 14, 1926. 


Prestdent-Elect, Gen. Jose Moncada, elected Nov. 
4, 1928; to be inaugurated in January, 1929. 


Nicaragua lies between the Caribbean Sea, with a” 


coastline of 280 miles, and the Pacific (200. miles),. 
with Honduras on the north and Costa Rica on the 
south. In area it is a little larger than the State of 
New York. The Cordillera range of mountains, 
including many voleanic peaks, runs from northwest 
to southeast through the middle of the country. 
Between this range and a range of volcanic peaks to 
the west lie Lake Managua, th miles long by 
fifteen miles wide, and Lake Nicaragua, 100 miles 
long and forty-five miles wide, of great importance 
in the transport system of the country; and with 
the San Juan River, on the Costa Rican boundary, 
the latter forms the route for a trans-isthmian 
ship canal planned to connect the Atlantic and 
Pacific. The right to construct_a canal over this 
route for 99 years, together with a naval base in 
the Gulf of Fonseca on the Pacific and Corn Island 
in the Caribbean, was acquired f 


‘or $3,000,000 by - 
the United States In a treaty ratified Feb. 18, 1916;: 


the United States was to supervise the expenditure 
of that money. The Pacific Railroad, running. 
from Corinto to Leon and from Managua to Gra- 
nada (171 miles), the only one m the country,. was 
Government-owned, but. 51 per cent. of the stock 
was sold to New York bankers, who also held the 
rest of the stock in escrow for a loan of $1,060,000.: 


This the Government repaid out of surplus revenue 


on of the rail- 


At the November, 1924, election Carlos Solorzano,” 
National Liberal, received_ 48,072 votes, defeat 
Gen. Emillano Chamorro, Conservative, 28,760; an 
Luis F. Corea, Republican Liberal, 7,264. 

On Aug. 3, 1925, the 100 United States marines. 
who had served as guard at the United States Lega- 
tion for thirteen years were withdrawn. Y 

By a coup d'etat in October, 1925, Gen. Emiliano 
Chamorro forced President Solorzano to make- 
him Minister of War and Commander of the Army, 
and oust other Liberal Ministers. He also had 
himself elected Senator and forced Congress to. 
replace nineteen Liberal members with candidates 
defeated at the election. His subservient Con- 
gress then banished the elected Vice-President, 
Juan B. Sacasa, and named Chamorro “First Desig= 
nate." On Jan. 17, 1926, the resignation of the con 
stitutional President, Dr. Solorzano, was presented. 
to Congress and Gen. Chamorro assumed executive 
power. ; 

The United States and the other Central Amer- 
ican states refused to recognize Chamorro under: 
the terms of the Central American Treaty of Peace 
and = of Feb. 7, 1923, as having obtained con- 
trol of the Government by force. , 

A revolution by the Liberals broke out on May 2 
1926, when they captured Blueflelds; on May 7 
United States marines landed from the U, 8S. 8, 
Cleveland and declared the port.a neutral zone, 
They withdrew early in June, Fighting was free 
quent Sean ort the summer. 

desig- 


in 1924, thereby reg 
road. 


Senator Adolfo Diaz, Conservative, was 
nated as president by Congress Nov. 14, 1926, and 
recognized by the United States Nov. 17, 1926, 
Dr. Juan B. Sacasa returned and set up a government 
backed by the liberals at Puerto Cabezas. He was 
recognized by Mexico. Civil war broke out and 
again marines were landed under the command of 

Adm, Julian L. Latimer to protect American 
interests. 

President Coolidge sent Col. Henry L. Sti 
former Secretary of War, to Nicaragua on April 9, 
1927, as his personal representative and peace 
emissary. He induced both the Conservative and 
Liberal leaders (except Gen. Sandino) to accept 

ace terms, which were given to the public by. the 

tate Department on May 6. These were: Complete 
disarmament on both sides, a 
return of occupied or confiscated 


orts. 
60,108 


a Yo 
property to owners: 


> 
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- participation of Liberals in Diaz's Cabinet, a.con- 
 stabulary anized on a nonpartisan basis com- 
- Manded by American officers, the continuation of 

arines in the eountry till the constab- 
nm, ami American supervision of 
the election in 1928. These terms were carried out. 
Dr. Sacaso left for Guatemala City May 20. By 
June 6 about 15,000 rifles, with 338 machine guns, 
41 cannon and about 5,000,000 small arm cartridges 
_ were delivered to Adm. Latimer. ‘he withdrawal 
-_- of marines not needed for police duty began on 
June 17. Lt. Col. R. ¥. Rhea, U.S.M.C., Was made 
Chief of the Constabulary. Gen. Frank R. McCoy, 
U.S.A., was appointed by President Coolidge on 
July 2, as chairman of the commission ,to supervise 
the election of 1928. 

Perfect order prevailed at the elections on Novy. 
_. 4,1928. Gen. McCoy had an American representa- 
4 tive in charge of the polls in each of the 432 election 
_ districts under the decree of President Diaz signed 
. March 21, 1928. Gen. Jose Moneada, Liberal, was 
_ elected President, receiving 75,528 votes to 55,972 
" for Adolfo Benaro, Conservative. The composition 

of Congress to meet Dec. 25, 1928 was: Senate, 
Conservatives, 12; Liberals, 12: Chamber of Depu- 
ties, Conservatives, 22; Liberals, 21. About 88% 
of the registrants voted. 

The cost of the revolution to. Nicaragua was 
estimated at over $20,000,000 which inchides un- 
judicated claims, and from 1,500 to 2,000 Nicaraguans 
lost their lives. ‘ i 
_ _ The foree of United States Marines in Nicaragua 
; July 1, 1928, was 302 officers and 5,318 men. Casual- 
' ties were 21 killed and 45 wounded. Although the 
' insurgent Gen. Sandino kept the field, his forces 
- suffered greatly in depletion. The extra cost of 
' maintaining the marines from May 4, 1927, when 

the Stimson agreement was signed to June 30, 1928, 

“was reported to the United States Congress as 

C 


* $1,607,290. 

The country bas valuable forests, some gold 1s 
mined, but it is essentially an agricultural and stock 
faising community. On the broad tropical plains 
of tne east coast, bananas and sugar cane are culti- 
vated, and coffee is grown on the mountain slopes. 
__ The chief exports are coffee, sugar, bananas, timber 
and hides. ‘Textiles, machinery, etc., chemicals and 

flour are the enief imports. oe 

In 1926, 1,490. ships with a tonnage of 765,312 
' entered her ports. 

By agreement between the United States, Nicara- 
gua and Colombia in 1928 the islands Old Providence 
and San Andres off the coast in the Caribbean Sea 
are recognized as Colombian, and Great Corn and 
Little Corn Islands as Nicaraguan, the latter being 
under lease to the United States, while the United 
States obtains the Roncador Reef group as light 
house stations, Colombia having the fishing rights. 


* ‘The Constitution of March 12, 1912, amended in 
- 1913, provides for 2 Congress of two Houses, a 
Senate of thirteen members elected for six years, 
and a House of forty Deputies elected for four years 
by universal suffrage. The President is elected_for 
four years and has a Council of five Ministers. The 
Roman Catholic is the prevailing religion. The 
army numbers 2,000 men, selected by conscription. 
e debt on March 31, 1927, was approximately 
$10,183,010. 
—- Recent budgets in cordobas (=$1.00) are: 


Year. Rev. fxp. 
1922 2,257,000 1,882,000 
1923.. 2,097,286 1,580,000 
_ 1924 211,706 1,580,000 
1925.. ,772,640 2,772,640 
1926 4,443,630 4,443,630 
1927 4,918,295 4,918,295 


Imports and exports in eordobas were: 


Imports. Exports. 
13,864,389 10,787,345 
EE NO iy 
5,123,505 —_ 7,903,446 
7,268,432 11,028,309 
806,896 12,990,025 
10,376,290 12,359,585 
10,254,512 13,028,726 
Trade with the United States was: 
al. Year. Imports. por 
"i ia Bleee ede $4,116,709 $3,174,117 
CPB ao eee 4,989,70: ,428,2 
TE Oy: Serene 6,250,499 5,453, 167 
1925.. 7,434,539 6,188,436 
1926..... + 6,264,272 5,975,837 
REE (ieee . 6,949,830 4,226,835 


NORWAY, KINCDOM OF 


AREA, 124,964 square miles (exclusive of Spitz- 
_ bergen, teary 25, 3 


PULATION, census of 1920, 2,649,775; est'd 
1925, 2,772,000. seta . 
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CAPITAL, Oslo (formerly until Jan. 1, 1925, Ghristi- 
ania), population, 258,520; Bergen, 97,498; Trond- 
hjem, 56,523; Stavanger, 47,370; Drammen, 26,174, 
and twelve others aoove 10,000. ; 

King, Haakon VIl., born Aug. 3, 1872, sesond 
Frederick VIII., King of Sonat. elected _ : 
of Norway by the Storthing Nov. 18, 1905, and 

2, 1896, to 


crowned June 22, 1906; married, July 
Princess Maud, third daughter of a ae 

Heir, Crown Pr Olaf, 
born July 2, 1903. 


VIL. of Great Britain. 
Premier; J. L.. Nowinekel.(Foreign), Radieal; F . 
1394988.ed! a! svoda toy sOutats aa 

Norway occupies. the west, part of thé Seandina= 
vian Peninsula In Northwest Hurope from the Skag- 
etrack, which separates it from Denmark, to the; . 
North Cape in the Aretic Ocean, where on the east 
it meets Finland. The Kjolen Mountains, whieh 
separate Norway from Sweden to the east, give to 
Norway in the northern part but a narrow fringe 
of country washed by the Arctic and North Atlantic 
Oceans, and cut deep by fjords of scenie grandeur. 
The climate is mild and moist, like England’s, on 
the west coast, but cold and dry in the interior and 
in the north and east sections. 

Norway has but 4,300 square miles of lané under 
cultivation; rivers and lakes occupy 5,000, and 
forests 27,500; three-fourths of the d is unpro- 
ductive. Norway is essentially a maritime eountry. 
Her merchant fleet, though neutral, suffered heavily 
in the World War by sinking and torped , the 
total loss being 831 vessels with a total of 1 300. 
registered tons, and 1,200 men killed. She dropped 
from fourth place to sixth in mercantile tonnage. 
Norway's merchant marine on July 1, 1928, was 
1,787 vessels over 100 tons, of 2,968,207 net tons. 
Her sailors are known the world over. Fisheries 
constitute a leading industry and provide 9 large 
part of the exports. In 1921 more than 112,000, © 
17 per cent. of the eqgtire male wage ear popula- 
tion (660,000), earnéd their living dir or in- 
directly by the sea. In 1927, 745,212 barrels of whale 
oil were produced (660,000 in 1926, 597,690 im 1925 
and 377,553 in 1924). 

The forests have an estimated value of a billion 
kronen (approximately $250,000,000) and about 
three-fifths of the acreage is covered with pime and 
fir trees. The Norwegian Afforestation Assoria- 
tion has planted since 1906 between ten and fifteen 
Million new trees annually. Export of wood pulp 
was: In 1927, 235,971 metric tons, and jm 1926, 
215,345 tons. The export of news print paper in 
1927 was 172,467 metric tons as against 138,459 tons 
in 1926: and’ of other paper in 1927, 241,010 tons, 
and in 1926, 129,768 tons. 

Agriculture is limited and the country imports 
much food supply. . 

The number of farms is avout 250.000, of which 
165,000 are of less than 5 acres and 65,000 between 
5 and 25 acres. The importation cf grain and flour 
has been Mmonopolized by the Government Food 
Commission since 1916; it is obliged te purehase 
all woeat, rye and barley of good quaBty offered 
by home producers at the same prices for which it 
can deliver foreign grain. All grinding te dene in 
Norway for the account of the state. 

Livestock census, June 30, 1925, returmed 183,587 
horses, 1,150,617 cattle, 1,528,819 sheep, 275,783 
goats and 252,759 pigs. 

The country lacks coal but has become 4 great 
power producing country by utilizing by electrical 
transmission its greatest natural asset—water 
power, which is estimated to amount to 15,000,000 
horse power day and night. Of the Govern- 
ment owns 2,000,000 and has developed 7,060. 
Private enterprise has developed about 43.750,000 
horse power. Engineering plans are under way 
to transmit hydro-electric power to Central oe : 
Already Norway is feeling the impulse on its 
dustries, which on Jan: 1, 1925, numbered 126,190 
establishments, giving employment to 145,900 
workers, and which have been developing om an 
export basi 


which 1,960 are state owned; the work of converting 
a 8 


8,000 Quai: i * 
excludes about 50,000 foreign-born residents of the 


ea 
Canada. e 
turned 363,862 
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born in Norway. Emigrants in 1925 numbered 
9326 as contrasted with 18,287 in 1923, 

Norway under its Constitution, adopted May 17, 
4814, (is a constitutional hereditary monarchy. 
Independent for centuries, Norway entered into a 
union with the Kingdom of Denmark in 1381. By 
treaty of Jan. 14, 1814, the King of Denmark ceded 
Norway. to Sweden, but. the Norwegian people 
declared themselves independent and elected a 
Danish -Prince as tneir King. The foreign powers 
refused. to recognize this election; as a result a 
tonyention on Aug: 14 proclaimed the, independence 
of Norway in union with Sweden, and on Nov. 4 
elected)/-Gharles XIII..of Sweden King of, Nor- 
way. This union lasted until,1905. ; a 
having: arisen, culminating in Norway's claiming 
the right to maintain its own consulat service, Nor- 
way declared the union dissolved on June 7, and 
after negotiations a repeal of the union by mutual 
agreement was signed Oct. 26, 1905. After a pleb- 
{scite Prince Charles of Denmark was elected King 
and ascended the throne, taking the name of Haakon 
VII. A treaty guaranteeing the integrity of Nor- 
wegian territory was signed in October, 1907, by 
Norway, Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Russia. This was denounced Jan. 8, 1924. 

The legislative power is vested in the Storthing. 
the members numbering 150, elected for three years 
by direct vote on universal suffrage of citizens, 
both male and female of twenty-three years of age. 
Toe Storthing divides itself into two sections, one- 
fourth of the membership forming the Lagthing, 
and three-fourths the Odelsthing, which consider 
the legislation separately, sitting in joint session 
on failure to agree separately, when decision is made 
by a two-thirds majority. The King may exercise 
the veto twice, but if the same bill is passed a third 
time it becomes law.. The King appoints an execu- 
tive Cabinet of at least eight Ministers, who may 
speak in the Storthing, but have no vote. There 
is a large measure of home rule throughout the 
country through local governing bodies elected by 
universal suffrage. : 

The elections of November, 1927, returned. a 
Storthing composed of: Laborites, 59; Conservatives 
and Moderate Liberals, 31; Liberals, 31; Agrarians, 
26; Communists, 

A majority of Norwegians voted in 1919 for a 
partial prohibition under. which the sale of wines 
and beer was permitted. The authorities suc- 
eeeded in stopping nearly all smuggling of alcohol 
but proved. quite unable to prevent home manu- 
facture of liquor which became very large. The 
new Government proposed and the Storthing voted 
® new plebiscite which was held on Oct. 18, 1926. 

The vote against prohibition was 531,425. (gain of 
229,869 over the vote of 1919); and the vote for pro- 
hibition was 421,292 (a loss of 62,626). 

Parliament repealed the Act of 1919 on April 4, 
1927. New regulations adopted went into effect 
May 2, under which a certain amount of local option 
is permitted; liquor may not be sold or served to 
minors, May be sold only between 3 and 11 p. m., 
and may not be sold on important holidays, the day 
before or the day after. Importation of spirits is 
& monopoly, and 13 official stores were set up in 
which liquor is purechasable. The budget for 
1927-28 estimated receipts from liquor taxes at 
25,100,000 kroner. 

By April, 1927, 16,000 workmen were on strike 
against @ proposed reduction in wages and as many 
more threatening to strike. In the impasse the 
Storthing over the solid vote of Labor and the 
Communists, passed a law that had been bitterly 
opposed by both the trades unions and the employers 
making arbitration compulsory for all labor conflicts 
until April, 1929. The court functioned, important 
wage readjustments were made without friction, and 
unemployment declined to 23,000 by July 31, 1927. 
It rose to 32,000 June 30, 1928, 

The Evangelical Lutheran religion is endowed 
by toe state and its clergy are nominated by the 
King, Ali religions are tolerated. 

Education is compulsory from seven to fourteen, 
and the school system is highly organized. There 
is, 80 to speak, no illiteracy. The University at 
Oslo, founded 1811, has 2,500 students and is sub- 
sidized by the state. 

The army is a national militia with universal and 
compulsory service. The peace strength is 40,000 
Men, with a reserve of 315,000. The navy is de- 
signed for coast defense only and numbers about 
1,200 officers and men, with all seafaring men 
between the ages of twenty and forty-four enrolled 

- on the active list_and liable to conscription. 

The krone (= 26.8 cents) is the unit of currency. 
The average rate of. exchange was 17.88 cents in 
1925, 22.33 in 1926, and 26.05 in 1927, practically 
at par. On March 3, 1928, the rate was 26.64 cents. 
On May 1, 1928, restrictions on gold exports ceased 
and the Bank of Norway resumed specie payments, 

Note-circulation of the Bank of Norway on July 31, 
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1928, was 319,000,000 kroner, with a gold reserve 
of 147,000,000 kroner and foreign balances of 32,= 
000,000 kroner, a cover of 57%. 

Norway has balanced her budget for the last seven 
years, the figures being: 1921-22, 717,077,800 kronen; 
1922-23, 622,801,100; 1923-24, 550,088,100; 1924-25, 
539,000,000; 1925-26, 438,500,000; 1926-27, 417,- 
500,000; 1927-28, 384,000,000; 1928-29, 370,000,000. 

A $25,000,000 6% loan was floated at 9714 in the 
United States in August, 1924, for foreign debt ad- 
justments and to meet deficits. 

A $30,000,000 515% 40-year loan was floated at 
96%, in New York on June 1, 1925, to refund the 8- 
per cent loan. 

, A $30,000,000 5% 35-year loan was floated in New. 
York at 9714 on March 7, 1928, the proceeds to be 
used to consolidate short term indebtedness. 

The public debt after giving effect to this financing 
was 1,704,857,000 kroner ($456,751,676). The gov- 
ernment owns properties valued in excess of $360,- 
000,000, most of which are revenue producing s ch 
as railroads, telegraph and telephone lines, forests, 
mines and hydro-electric plants. The wealth of the 
country in 1920 was estimated at $3,350,000.000. 

Norway's international balance of payments as of 
Jan. 1, 1927 showed an estimated surplus of $25,000,- 
000 kroner, which it may be noted was exactly the 
.mount credited to ‘tourist -eceipts.”’ 

Imports and exports in kroner and dollars at 
current rate of exchange for four years: 


9 Fy PARIS Al Rk a ab te OL 


Year Imports. - Exports. 
i os he rg ee ey E 1,342,000,000 83.1.000,000 
($224,114,000) ($138,777,000) 
$924 o.nhob5.c comes P ,000, ,063, 
2 ($216,720,000) ($148_918,000) i 
LD 2G ct 5 ceceG attest 1,373,504,430 LU+6 2 te 96 
($280,620,300) ($209,734, 100) 
1826...98% saat eee . 1,093,838,000 811,127,754 
($243,066,900) ($181,096.200)  — 
1927, 00 - -975,575,00 684,749,000 — 
Trade with the United States was: kg 
Cal. Year Imports. Exports, 9 
1922 hice INR as oe . -$31,242,518 $14,700,932 
23 0. RORY cee seve 27,609,740 20,099,195 © 
Le See ey er ny .+. 23,236,926 1,391,252 
LORG 5. v:cite Werte Ries -++--- 26,199,708 23,289,084 
LOZG. RP ih stig tera ee +++. 24,880,050 25,055,248 = 
LOD sits, dale Mee Oe 23,361,290 22,235,944 > 
SPITZBERGEN, ‘ 
(Svalbard). of + 
AREA, about 30,880 square « iles. * 
POPULATION, 1921, 1.503. Pd 
Spitzbergen, a mountainous group of isiunds in 


the Arctic Ocean between 76° 26’ and 80° 50’ north 
latitude and 10° 20’ and 32° 40’ east longitude, the 
largest being West Spitzbergen (12,000 square 
miles), lies about 370 miles due north of Norwa: Ci 
half-way to the Pole. Diseovered by Norsemen ty 
1194 and rediscovered by Barents in 1596, the islands 
had been the resort of whalers of several nations. 
Ever since i261 Norway has perloaically asserted 
her claims to the islands, and from 1870 the demand 
became more insistent, increasing as Norwegian 
exploration discovered rich outcropping seams of 
coal—a_ necessity which Norway lacks, Inter- 
national conferences were held without result, the 
islands remaining a No Man's Land. The war put 
an end to negotiations, but, following action by the 
Peace Conference in 1919, a treaty was signed in 
Paris, Feb. 9, 1921, by the United States, Great 
Britain, Denmark, France, Italy, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden and Norway, which put Spitzbergen 
under the flag of Norway, but not with unlimited — 
sovereignty, as they set certain specified guarantees 

—no naval base to be establisaed, the ships of all 

signatories to enjoy hunting and fishing privileges _ 
there, and equal treatment must be shown to all. 


Soviet Russia accepted the treaty in Fel 
eee ad bc flag was formally pre on 


The development of the coal fields has proceed 
rapidly. The resources are estimated at 9000-0000 
000 tons. Norwegians own the two largest mining 
companies. The coal exported has been good steam 
coal; the output in 1926-27 was 291,211 metric tons; — 
in 1925-26, 153,000 tons; and in 1924-25, 162,000, 
practically all of which went to Norwegian ports. | 
There are large deposits of low-grade iron ore and 
bat opener 8 peas A have been reported. 

e population e summer of 1923 was si 
and during the winter 1923-24, 1,197. ne 


PALESTINE 
(British Mandate in force Sept. 29,: 1923.) 
ae eae) 9,000 square miles, 
ATION, census of Oct. 23, F 
divided 590,890 Motammedans, 183,f04 "fowa 
365 Bahals, 1,454 Hindus, 408 Mens ten a 
Metawilehs) Estimated April 30, 1926, 852,268. 
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CAPITAL, Jerusalem, population, census 1922, 
62,678: other towns: Jaffa, 47,709; Haifa, 24,634; 
sie 17,486; Hebron, 16,577; Nazareth, 7,424; 

Bethlehem, 6,658; Acre, 6,420. 

British High Commisstoner, Lt. Col. Sir John R. 

Chancellor, June, i928. 

Palestine, the Holy Land, lying between the 
Mediterranean Sea and the River Jordan, was 
formerly a vilayet of the Turkish province of Syria. 
It was conquered during the World War by British 
troops under General, now Field Marshal, Viscount 
Allenby, Jerusalem being surrendered Dec. 9, 1917. 
Jerusalem had been in Mosiem hands since. i244, 
had been conquered and reconquered in the Cru- 
sades, and had been under the rule of the Turk 
since 1517. It remained under British Military 
Administration until July 1, 1920, when Sir Herbert 
iL. Samuel was appointed High Commissioner and 
a elvil government set up. The announced policy 
of Great Britain is to accord equal treatment to the 

ple and to provide a national home for the 

e permitting them to return to Palestine only 
a ihe development of that country guarantees 
the normal absorptien of immigrants for rising 
industries and rectain ed agricultural lands. 

Sir Herbert Samuel, British High Commisstoner, 
at the conclusion of his term of office in 1925, re- 

rted a surplus of £E600,000 had been accumu- 
aks taxes somewhat reduced, 600 miles of new 
roads built, 200 village schools opened, and that 
Palestine then had nearly 150 industries with an 
investment of £E1,200,000, of which all but £§100,- 
000 is Jewish. The total number of schools was 
711 (314 Government conducted), with 2,373 teach- 
ers and 53,467 pupils. Of the privately supported 
schools about 125 were Christian, 175 Jewish, and 
30 Moslem. The educational budget fer 1926-27 
Was £§£113,890. 
malaria. 


an active 


and titles b 


Between Se pt. 1, 1920, and March 1, 1925, the 


immigrants into Palestine were 
= On June 1, 1925, 


2.713 Jews) arrived, and 6,978 (5,071 Jews) lett. 
four, 35505 ign visited the Holy Land, 75% 
from the United States. 

The a ay ulation has increased by 80,000 
since the end of the war. 

The Palestine Foundation Fund in four _years, 
to April, 1925, spent $8,646,750 in 
various constructive features for the upbuilding of 
Palestine; more than 60 per cent. was contributed 
by Jews in the United States. On education was 
spent $1,624,695, on the promotion of immigration. 
$1,008,190; and on agriculture colonization. (forty- 
Brite, Mae navi. $2.910,185.. In. TeLav, 

i T viv), .570,785. ie + 
pene. baa near Jaffa, a modern town with a 
population of 15,000, seventy industries have been 
esta’ 


pvild, equip and 


twelve un- 


in 
4 official and 
high commissioner, of Sie we ey 


‘ i 
s grounds of race, religion or language 
dden. nell Hebrew and Arabic are the 


~yiee charge is £292,047. 


construction, £1,1 


official languages. All male Palestinians over twenty- 
five years of age are entitled to vote. 

The Jewish population have an internal organi- 
zation through an elective assembly which has 
chosen a national committee to represent them in 
dealing with the administration. This spltt, June 
16, 1925, the Orthodox Jews bitterly opposing the 
demands of the progressives for woman suffrage, 
The World Zionist Organization is recognized 
by the British Government .and Palestine Ad- 
ministration’ as the ‘agency of the Jewish people 
in ‘all matters pening to the upbuiiding of the 
Jewish National’ Home. “A Moslem council ‘controls 
Moslem Wakf-affairs. i , 2) 

An earthquake on July 11,°1927 shook the Holy 
Land, killing ‘670, mjuring 3,000; and causing a 
property loss of $2,000,000. Nablus (Shecham: of 
old), was razed, Jericho badly damaged and Jeru- 
salem less so. There was a somewhat less severe 
earthquake Feb. 22, 1928. 

Work was begun in 1927 on the harnessing of the 
River Jordan by the Palestine Electric Corporation, 
which has a £2,000,000 concession from the High 
Commissioner. The falls of the River Jordan 
between Lake Tiberias and Jis-el-myamijeh, where 
there is a fall of 130 feet in an eight-mile stretch, 
will be utilized together with the water of the 
Yamuk, and will provide, it is estimated, 130,000,000 
kilowatts of power. The government p to 
electrify the railroads and the Jaffa, Haifa and 
Tiberias sections are already completed. 

Bids were submitted on Dec. 31, 1926, for a con- 
cession to exploit the salts which in solution make u 
one-fourth of the Dead Sea water. Dr. Thomas a. 
Norton of New York estimates that ob 

on 


Jerusalem, the Holy City, is visited annually by 
large pilgrimages: of Orthodox Greek Christians. 
The eet ha of Omar occupies the site of Solomon's 
Temple. It contains the sacrificial stone of Abraham 
and a relic of Mahomet. Bethlehem is also visited, 
the Church of the Nativity being reputed the oldest 
Christian church in existence. cI 

Palestine proper is about the size of the State of | 
Vermont with twice as many inhabitants, On the 
west is the coastal plain 4 hundred miles jong and 
fifteen wide, fertile and well watered. In the centre 
is the plateau of Judea. The easterm border drops 
sharply into the depressed valley of the River 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, forty-six miles long, with 
an average width of eight miles, 1,292 feet below 
sea level. The country is capable of great agricul- 
tural development, dependent on irrigation. Olives, ; 
figs and grapes are grown in large quantities; also 
cereals. There are large flocks of sheep and goats. 

Wheat production in 1926 was 90,000 tons (101,000 
in 1925); barley 70,000 (40,000 in 1925); and tobacco 
1,040,000 pounds (1,270,000 in 1925). Of oranges, 
kote cases were exported in 1927 (1,515,000 

Ds 

Over five million trees have been planted in a 
Government effort to reforest the country and to 
protect the fisheries in the Sea of Galilee, not now 
s0 prolific as of old. were 

ere were 872 miles of railroads in 1926 
a net operating surplus of £E£136,230, and in 
2,616 vessels of 1,605,713 tons, entered the seaports 
— Jaffa, Haifa, Acre and Gaza—in the foreign trade 

The principal imports are cotton textiles, sugar, 
petroleum, cigarettes and rice; and the chief exports 
are oranges, soap, wines, melons, apricot port and 
almonds. . 

A new unit of currency the Palestine Pound (=1 
pound sterling = $4.866=97.5 Egyptian piasters) 
and divided into 1000 mils replaced the ptian 
currency on Nov. 1, 1927. New notes and coins 
were put in circulation. 

Budgets in Egyptian pounds (£H=$4.95 at 
par of exchange) and for 1926-27 in the new £P 


with 
bint 


Rev. Exp. 
eereldate £E1,108,528 £11,228,097 
: 2,243 1 


Sakae 81108 
1921- Aosdan eet 2,512,248 1,881,108 
243 ; Pata Rie 1806660 
ADB. tists eh ice 3101, '806, 
reine Seperate ’ _2°739:091 "040,332 
1926-2%2.,- -as,<+ $ £P2,390,081 £P2,070;479 


Surplus balance Dec. 31, 1927, was £B1,552,417 
Palestine’s share of the Ottoman debt allotted by 
the Treaty of Lausanne amounts to £13,284,429. 
(Gold value= about $14,500,000). The annual ser- 
Tne advance from Britain 

31, 1926, was £§660,07. 


March 60,075. 
ke P loan of £4,475,000 (35-year 5%) 


alestine 


{ | approved, by the British Government in December 


the Bank of England in Decem- 
£1,640,000 will go for railway 


1926, was made by 
ie 5,000 for harbor works at Haifa, 


1927; of bers 
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£745,000 for other development works, and £1,000,- 


000 for repayment of capital work, mostly recon- 
struction, Tione by the British, Expenditure in- 
curred in anticipation of the loan tataled about 


#£E1,800,000. 

Trade in Egyptian pounds and dollars was: 
Year. Imports. Exports. 
TO OD=23 ic ticdle cress ces £E5,124,945 ££1,834,118 

($24,036,000) (38,601,000) 

bp oy Sa aa er 5,589,679 2,120,931 
a ($25,318.000) ($9,608,000) 

bh yz: 2745 Se Sea ear ge ,603,923 1,588,157 
tans 7 ($37,640,000) ($7,861,000) 
1925-26 weld . Dis. BO 6,513,331 1,497,921 
a eBi ON 3 ($32,566, ee ($7,489,505) | 
EOSGSL 7s... a Aishateisoaistbe £P6,447,113 £P1,903,189 
$31,339,416 $9,251,400 


Gaxchany e rates used: 1923, $4.69; 1924, $4.53; 
1925, $4.95: 1926, $5; 1927, £P= $4.86). 
Trade with the United States was: 


Imports. Exports. 
LO25 sz. a6 weheee Piste elas $3,619,705 $179,013 
G2 Bia a5 eitie bate oe oP ote ala oe 1,192,981 187,869 
PAS aa ce SD PaO cae 1,088,462 248,080 


The cost of Palestine to the British Hxchequer 
was announced by Prime Minister MacDonald 
to the House of Commons as: 1920-21, £8,000,000; 
1921-22, £3,155.000; 1922-23, £1,874,000; 1923-24, 
£1,400,000; and for 1924-25, estumatea, more than 
£1,000,000. The estimate for 1925-26 was £624,000, 
which includes the cost of the air squadron, the 
British gendarmerie (£206,000), and tne mainten- 
ance of the Ninth Lancers (£40,600). 


TRANSJORDANIA 


Emir, Abdullah, second son of King Husein of the 
Hejaz, and brother of King Feisal of the Iraq; 
became ruler April, 1921. 

Transjordania is an Arab state set up within 
the Palestine Mandate yet separate from Palestine 
(Sept. 1, 1922). It is under the responsibility of 
the High Commissioner for Palestine, who has a 
British agent there, Lieut. Col. C. H. F. Cox. The 
mir administers the country under a council of 
advisers. 

Plans are under way for transformation into a 
principality resembling the government of the 
Iraq, with the present Emir as Sultan or King, to 
be assisted by a ministry of his-own choice. A 
British resident will advise him and control finance 
na the Britisn financial subsidy will continue. 

The boundaries have not been determined, wus 
roughly, on the west the line separating it from 
Palestine runs from the Lake of Tiberias down the 
Jordan to the Dead a and thence south across 
Wadi el Araba to Marashash on the Gulf of Sinal; 
on the north it is separated from Syria by the River 
Yarmuk, thence eastward to Imtar and thence a 
straight line northeast toward Abu Kamal on the 
Hiuphrates; on the east the boundary between it 
pnd the Iraq runs south from Abu Kamal to the 
junction of the boundaries of the Iraq and Nejd; 
on the south lies Ve he and the Hejaz. No estimate 
of the area is available, but the population was 
estimated in 1926 at 240,000, chiefly nomad Arabs, 
of whom about 220,000 are Mohammedan, 10,000 
Christian and 10,000 Circassians. * 

The mane ot the Hejaz, in 1924, transferred Akaba, 
Maan and Tebuk to Transjordania. 

The country is ba et desert except for a thirty- 
mile pulp between the Jordan and the Hejaz rail- 
road which transverses the country from Dera to 
Maan, its present terminus. A _ road fit for motor 
traffic runs from Jerusalem to the capital, Amman, 
where there 18 a British aerodrome and air-force 
detachment. 

The Transjordania frontier force numbers 40 
officers and 600 men and cost in 1927 approximately 
#£E130,000. 

The revenue for 1924-25 was £E273,656, including 
& British grant-in-aid of ££14,479; expenditures were 
£267,996. The budget for 1925-26, estimates 
revenues at £275,398, including a British grant-in-aid 
of Tee ee and expenditures of £267,708. The 
budget for 1926-27 estimates revenues at £H294,- 
957, including a British. grent-in-aid of £¥64,350; 
and expenditures at ££267,840. For schools £E14,- 
405 was spent in 1925-26 and £E18,858 is set aside 
for 1926-27. 


PANAMA, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, 33,667 square miles. 
POPULATION, 1923, 442,522; excluding the Canal 


Zone. Whites, 52,069; Negroes, 85,970; Indians, 
33,425; Orientals, 3,061; Mestizos, 267,961 
59,458; 


CAPITAL, Panama, population, 1921, 
Colon, 31,230. 

President, Don Florencio Harmodio Arosemena, 
1928-32, inaugurated Oct. 1, 1928. 
The Republic of Panama, formerly a department | 


of Colombia, declared its independence Nov. 3° 


1903, and was recognized Noy. 13 by the United 
States. It occupies the entire isthmus of that 
name connecting Nortn and South America, lying 


| ‘between. the Caribbean Sea on the north and the — 
Pacifie on the south. The Costa Rican boundary 


line on the west has been a matter of dispute. The 
Colombian boundary line to the east was determined 
in 1921 by the Thompson-Urrutia Treaty. 


By treaty Nov. 18, 1903, ratified Feb. 23, 1904, — 


and with a supplemental (Taft) agreement of 1904, 
the United States acquired the right to construct 
the. Panama Canal across the Isthmus, a strip 
(the Canal Zone) extending for five miles_on each 
side of the Canal, the terminal cities of Cristobal, 


|| adjacent to Colon, and Balboa, adjacent to Panama, 


and islands for defensive purposes in the bay, in 
perpetuity and exclusive control for police, judicial, 
Sanitary and other purposes. The United States 
also has complete jurisdiction over sanitary and 
quarantine matters in the two cities of Colon and 
Panama and owns and operates the Panama Rail- 


road, forty-seven miles long, connecting these cities, ~ 


In return the United States paid Panama $10,000,- 
000, and $250,000 a year, beginning after nine years, 
The Taft agreement waseabrogated, June 1, 192: 

and a commercial treaty supplanting it was sign 
July 28, 1926. The United States agreed not to 
set up in the Canal Zone any business which would 
compete with the commerce of Panama. The 
United States Commissioners for the civil and mili- 
tary exer in the Canal Zone will be maintained 
as usual. 

It stipulates: moreover, that ‘Panama agrees to 
cooperate in all possible ways with the United States 
in the protection and defense of the Panama Canal) 
Consequently, Panama will consider herself in a 
State of war in case of any war in which the United 
States should be a belligerent, and in order to render 
more effective the defense of the Canal will, if neces- 
sary in the opinion of the United States Governmen 
turn over to the United States in all the territory o! 
the Republic of Panama, during the period of actual 
or threatened hostilities, the control and operation of 


wireless and radio communication, aircraft, aviation 


centers, and aerial navigation .. . and the United 
States shall have the direction and control of all 
aaiivery operations in any part of the territory of 
‘anama.”’ Pe. 
The National Assembly of Panama, Jan. 27, 1927, 
rejected the pact, asking for further negotiations, 
The United States Senate took no action. Former 
Foreign Minister Morales at Geneva in September 
appealed to the Assembly of the League of Nationg 
to intervene and determine the status of the Canal 
Zone, but without effect. ; 
4 iron Canal Zone and for the Panama Canal, see 
ndex. 
The soil of Panama is very fertile, but of the 
Whole area more than nalf is:wholly uncultivated, 
Immigration is encouraged. The forest resources 
are great. Stock raising is extensively carried on, 
The chief exports are bananas (from Almirante), 
cocoanuts, balata, nepal oe and tortoise shell. ; 
A discovery of gold within a concession of 4,600 
Square miles in the Sierras made to a British com= 
pany. was reported in April, 1926. 
The Constitution, adopted Feb. 13, 1 and 


amended Dec. 26, 1918, provides for a 
Deputies of forty-si s Mei 


every four years b 


Inning with Presi- 
dent, also elected ¥ oer ne 


y direct vote for a four-year 


term, and not eligible for re-election. He appoints a 


Cabinet of five Ministers, There are nine provi ; 
each under a Governor appointed for Ae teraven 
one year by the President. The Roman Catholio 
religion prevails, but religious freedom is guaranteed. 
Primary education is free and com ulsory. A 
university has been opened. There no army; 
the national police numbers 69 officers and 750 men. 
Spanien is the official language and its use is com- 
ory. 

Panama authorized a 
1928, of which $4,000,000 
30-year 514% bonds of 
1933. The rest, $12,000,000 5% 
were floated in New 
three issues totallin, 
me Pera 3 will 

S3 financing the external funded debt of the Re- 
public will amount to approximately $16 446,000 

to $2,975.58 fi: 


and the internal debt 


The bu m8 ‘balay 
302,488. dget for 1927-29 was balanced at $14,< 


The unit of currency igs the balboa (= $1.00). 
SS were: 


Imports and export: 


x members (election to be held — 


a 


RAR Ile Ae tent ie OS 


» oi" wee ty meal 


7 


ones 
= 


$ ioytoce ria dinatty 


“-'Prade with the United States was: 
Saat Year." in! = Imports. 
eas ee 
7924. peLEITES1263365.846 


‘3895: eres eereeeereeses 120,300, 
1926. >.>. 


a 


i 
ee 


“_ PARAQUAY, REPUBLIC OF 


eseee aaaee 


- miles. Northwest boundary undetermined. 

_ POPULATION, Census of 1927, 791,469, 
3 ive of the Chaco region the estimate of which 
. is: whites 7,500, Indians 30,000. 
“CAPITAL, Asuncion, population, 1920, 99,836. 

President, Dr. Jose P. Guggiari, 1928-32, born 
f Mech. 17, 1884; inaugurated Aug. 15, 1928. 
Premier, Don Belisario Rivarola (Interior). 


_ Paraguay is an inland agricultural and pastoral 
country of South America, communicating with the 
South Atlantic by the Paraguay River and the 
Parana, a tributary of the River Plata, and navigable 
by vessels of light draft up to Asuncion. A railroad, 
British owned, 272 miles long, connects the capital 

with the Argentine railroad system. It is bounded 

on the north by Bolivia and Brazil, on the east by 

Brazil and Argentina, on the south by ee and 
’ on the west by Argentina and Bolivia. In area it is 
- gbout the size of Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa, 
{f its right is granted to the Chaco territory (62,000 
square miles) in dispute between Paraguay and 
Bolivia. The high plateaus are suitable for cattle 
raising of which there are 5,000,000 head. The 
chief exports are hides, quebracho, timber, cattle, 
yerba mate and tobacco. 

The cotton crop for 1925-26 was 9,998,200 kilos. 

The Constitution of 1870 is modelled on that of 
the United States, but more centralized. The 
_ishtory of Paraguay since its declaration of inde 

in 1811 has been one of con- 
, dictatorships, revolutions and 
_ Wars. Roman Catholic religion is established, 
but others are tolerated. Education is free and 
- nominally compulsory. The university at Asuncion 

“had 279 students in 1921; school enrollment in 
1924 was 88,514. 

The number of vessels entering Asuncion, which 
is 800 miles from the sea, in 1926, was 2,836 of 
323,587 tons. 

‘Paraguay has a standing army of 1,900 and a 
reserve of 100,000. = 

Paraguay uses the Argentinian gold peso = 96.5 
cents, average exchange value in 1925 91.3 cents, and 
in 1926. ae cents. The paper peso was exchanged 

at the fixe rate of 42.61 to the gold peso. 

: Recent budgets converted into paper pesos are: 
“ Revenues. Expenditures 


185,467,956 178,451,462 

'235,048,668 177.643,999 

236,517,067 227,693,654 

1926-27 . (985,856 219,289,703 


: ‘ on Nov. 30, 1927, was Es ae 
re pesos. P: uay after defaulting on ay- 
dee ai oan came to an agreement with 
its creditors in 1924, since when remittances have 


been made fully and promptly. The total nationa 
‘ rf t was 6,503,898 gold pesos, and 


; ; aper f 
, Imports, 12,205,280 
“Foreign trade in 1926 was ia te, 12-205, 200 


gold. :e 15,497,504 
: ir: sorta 1,977.766 gold pesos, exports 14,282,- 
gold pesos. 


‘Trade with the United States pee : 


Exports. 
$1,064,332 
{876 
113,730 
0,476 
540,954 
913,421 
000,000. 
estimated, 250,000; 
riz. ,000: Ispahan, 100,000; 
, 80,00U. and 42 citles of above 10,000. 


Shah, Mirza Rez Panteyt porn March 16, 1878, 
proc . 6. 1925 
roclaim: ness 3 ta, bom 


. Heir, his eldest son, 
eg CF eer a Mohammed Ri 
_ 4, Oct. 26, 1 is, 3 aca ak - 
Premier, Mehdizholi: Khan THadayat, the Mokbbar 
+ Ses-Saltanen. June 21. 1927. aot 
-oreign Minister, Ali Kuli shan Ansaric 
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AREA, estimated from. 122,000 to 172,000 square. 


exclus- + 
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Persia (Iran) is an ancient kingdom occupying. the 
western and larger half of the great Iranian plateau, 
‘between the rivers Indus and Tigris in Southwestern 
Asia. It is bounded on the north by Transcaucasia 


‘| (Russia), the Caspian Sea and Turkestan; on the 


east by Afghanistan and Beluchistan (British 

India); on the south by the Arabian Sea and the 
Persian Gulf; oh the southwest by Mesopotamia 

(the Kingdom ef iraq);.and on the west by Armenia. 

The - boundaries: tare‘ indeberminate—a. cause .of 
much fri¢tion. In size th equals the States of Idaho, 

Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Arizona and New Mexico 

combined. It/is\deseribed) as a “vast and miserable 

poor country ‘with ’seanty population.” The people 
are Moslems,’ mostly of the Shi’a sect, and educa- 
tion is largely limited to reading the Isoran. 

Across this plateau, which lies at an altitude of 

4,000 to 8,000 feet, in the north central part, from 
northwest to southeast, stretches a desert, 800 
miles long, varying from 100 to 200 miles wide. 
; There are many peaks from 9,000 to 10,000 feet 
j high. Fine forests cover the maritime plains and 
!mountain slopes. Mineral deposits are unde- 
veloped, but known to be considerable. Tur- 
quoise mines are worked erudely in Nishapur. 
Oil is produced near Ahwaz in Karan Valley, at 
the head of the Persian Gulf. The Angio-Persian 
Oil Company holds the concession, covering nearly 
500,000 square miles, and has large refineries at 
Abadan in the Shatt el Arab on the Persian side of 
the Tigris below Basra. The British Government 
bought control in this company in 1914 and in- 
creased its holdings in 1917 to $25,000,000. Pros- 
pecting is vigorously pushed. 

Petroleum production in 1927 was 39.688.000 
barrels; in 1926, 35,842,000; im 1924, 322,373,000; 
and in 1923, 28,793,000. The export vatue in 1926- 
27 was $63,868,000 and in 1925-26, $59,983,000. 

Agriculture is the chief industry, wheat, barley, 
rice, fruits, gums, drugs, wool and cotton being the 
chief products. Some wines are famous. _ Persian 
carpets, all made on hand looms, are produced in 
Tabriz, Sultanabad and Kerman. The chief exports 
in 1927 were petroleum, cottons, carpets, fruits, 
opium and rice; the chief imports were textiles, 
sugar, tea and manufactures of metals. The British 
Empire, Russia, Egypt and Turkey are the best 
customers. There are fifteen regular trade routes 
along which goods are carried by caravans. 

A railroad 1,500 kilometers long was authorized 
by Parliament to be constructed from Khormusa, — 
a deep water port on the Persian Gulf, passing 
north through Dizfu!, Burujird, Hamadan_ and 
Kazyin, thence east to Teheran and Firuzkuh (or 
Semnan where valuable iron and coal deposits have 
peen discovered) and northeast to Bendergaz on 
the Caspian Sea. It will cost roughly $100.000,000. 
and the revenue from the sugar atid tea monopoly 
(about $7,000,000 annually) was set aside for the - 
project. Preliminary surveys: for’ the- route. were 
completed in 1927 and contracts ror construction 
were awarded in April, two mm the Dorth Ww an 
American and a German firm: and tour 1m tn¢ south, 
two to American firms, one to a Freneh firm. and 
one to a British company. It is hoped to eomplete 
the railroad in eight years. as well as building a 
foundry at Semnan, Persia had in 1927, 231 miles 
of railroads. 

The Road Administration spent $2,014,000 on 
roads in 1927-28. building 600 kilometers of gravel 
roads and 50 kilometers of macadam and Persia 
now has 8,750 kilometers of dirt and grave) roads 
and 1,850 kilometers of macadam. Jor 1928-29 
the road budget is $2,686,400. 

Tonnage of vessels entering the Persian Gulf in 


1925-26 amounted to 7,835.204, the bulk of it 
British: at the Caspian Ports, 473,126, mostly” 
Russian. 


Persia has been in political turmoil Zor twenty 
years. A Constitution was forced irom the Shah 
in 1906 that provides for a National Assembly. 
which has been convened three times. Government 
ig in the hands of a Cabinet. In 1907, Great Britain 
and Russia, by @ convention. whife mutuauy en- 

ng to respect the ee acter and independence 
of Persia, marked off special ‘spheres of influence” 
for each, Russia taking about two- or .ner 
territory in the north and Great Britain about 
one-quarter in the south, the remainder being a 
buffer zone. Persia, though a neutral in the World 
War, was constantly fought over, suffered heavily 
and the northwest provinces brought nearly to 
famine. The province of Azerbajan, peopled. by 
Tartars, in the extreme northwest, adjoining Ar- 
menia and Transeaucasia, with Baku, the great 
oil port on the Caspian 25 its capital, declared its 
independence in 1917, after the Russtan debacle, 


a treaty by which the former 
expert advisers, military officers, 
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modern military equipment, a loan of $10,000,000 
tobe $ecured by customs duties, and to build certain 
raiirodds. This agreement was never put in force 
gud was denounced by Persia with the consent of 
Great Britain in February, 1921. Immediately 
(in March) Persia signed a treaty with the Russian 
fioviet Republic as a substitute for all previous 
Russo-Persian treaties, which established diplomatic 
relations, restored Firuzeh and Ashurada to Persia, 
annulléd all concessions previously granted to 
Russians in’Persia, turned over, the Russian ~Dis- 
count and: Loan Bank to the Persian Government, 
‘cancelled’ ail Persitn debts to Russia: and ‘abolished 


“the cipitilations,* "  ° 3 

Persian’ sent a delegation to Paris ‘In 1919-to lay 
fits claims before the Peace Conference, but was 
Genied a hearing. 

Agitation for the overthrow of the monarchy 
and. the establishment of a democratic republic 
Was very great but when success seemed assured 
on the Mohammedan New Year (March 21), 1924, 
veering public sentiment made the move abortive. 
The National Assembly, however, deposed the 
Shah, Ahmed Mirza (born June 29, 1898, succeeded 
his father, Mohammea Ali, who abdicated July 16, 
1909), who was absent in Paris and installed_his 
two-year old son on the throne with Mirza Reza 
Khan, Prime Minister as regent. Parliament, 
early in 1925, made him Supreme Chief of all Persian 
forces, an army numbering 40.000 men. 

The Constituent Assembly (Majlis) on Oct. 31, 
1925, proclaimed the disposition of the Shah and 
abolished the Kajar family as a governing dynasty. 
Seven Shahs of this line had ruled Persia since 1779. 
On Des. 13, 1925, the Assembly elected Mirza 
Riza Khan hereditary Shah. He was proclaimed 
Dec. 16, and crowned April 25, 1926. 

The Shah notified the foreign governments on 

April 26, 1927, that all capitulations would be 
abolished on May 10, 1928. 

Dr. A. C. Millspaugh, the American who has been 
Administrator General of the Finances since Novem- 
ber 1922, refused on July 25, 1927 to accept a new 
contract because in it his powers were curtailed, In 
his June 1926 report he announced the conversion in 
three years of a heavy deficit into a small surplus, 
the reduction of the debt, and the accumulation of 
cash in the treasury sufficient to repay the entire 
funded debt of Persia. In his December 1926 report 
he noted that in the four years expenditure for public 
works had increased from $100,000 to $2,500,000; for 
education from $700,000 to about $1,500,000; and for 
public health from $120,000 to about $275,000. 

The revenues for the fiscal year 1925-26 were 
$29,694,850, expenditures, $28,996,400. The bud- 
get for 1926-27 balanced at $35,270,600. 

The public debt on June 20, 1927, was £1,667,621 
funded, and $788,459 floating. Treasury resources 
on that date amounted to $19,558,000. 

‘ Royalties from petroleum produced by the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Co. were: in 1923-24, £341,996; 1924-25, 
OA) aa 1925-26, £728,780; and in 1926-27, 
. The unit of currency is the kran (equal to 9.46 
cents, average, in 1923, to 10.11 cents in 1924; and 
£1,389,612. 

imports and exports for: fiscal years ending in 

March: 


Year. Imports. Exports. 

UA Rtremn Mare Pai eibs. ws, Was: wresiw -allaty $55,428,548 $45,635,890 
WOMteneets netics ota 1s 6 61,920,000 73,398,000 
OR Me eM ales wis Kova ovine 68,132,000 76,839,009 
Oe rarer et ibe Pees sos) nla gi one 6 77,144,514 ,016,314 
MAR eeitcsseig es Rbie lest ¥ sis aes © 97,000,000 116,639,000 
AT J ce oa 76,850,000 107,762,000 

Trade with the United States was: 

Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 

UD Oe ee cna eee ae $756,076 $3,346,673 
UU). Se teen es 244,686 5,180,645 
EG <ichtte Me's Gis vin, uw Sin'n pie cls, 8 i 886,931 5,455,049 
DOE errach Take ees Ai oys' 0 og Mh 438,991 7,211,930 
1326 WR atc Mons i¥ lyida bv ahs 763,90 8,400,851 
OT Ry Goat SECs enn eeeee aan 1,568,819 7,526,586 

PERU, REPUBLIC OF 


ARBA, 533,916 square miles, with about 100,000 
Square miles in dispute. 

POPULATION, estimated, 5,500,000, besides un- 
% Meee rane tribes. 

" ma, opulation, census of 1920, 

176,467; estimated, "1925, 190.000: chief port, 

Callao, population, estimated, 60,000. Other cities 

are Arequipa, opulation, estimated, 48,000; 
- Iquitos, 15,000; Cuzco, 23,000. 

President, Dr. Augusto B. Leguia, 1924-29, by 
‘4goun d’etat July 4, 1919, Dora by Congress; 
he took the oath Oct. 15, 1919, for full term of 

five years; re-elected, 1924, for five years, 

‘Premier, Dr. Rada y Gamio (Foreign). 


Peru is situated on the Pacific Coast of South 
America, bounded on the north by Ecuador and 
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$320, 090. 


Colombia on the east by Brazil and Bolivia, and onthe 


south by Chile. In area it equals the combined area of 
Texas, Arizona, Nevada and Utah. The territory, 
amounting to 100,000 square miles, in the northeast 
corner in the Amazon basin has been in dispute 
between Colombia, Ecuador, Brazil and Peru. The 
boundaries between Peru. Colombia and Brazil 
were adjusted (subject to ratification) through the 
ood offices of Secretary of State Hughes in Wash-= 
ngton ‘on March 4, 1925. Colombia recognizes 
Peru's title to certain disputed territory north of 
the Pulumayo River and Peru admits Colombia's 
ownership of a strip of territory adjacent to the 
line between the confluence of the Apaporis and 
Yapura Rivers, and the village of Tabatinga on 
the Amazon, which has been recognized as the 
common boundary of Brazil and Peru. The Peru- 
vian Congress ratified the treaty on Dee. 21, 1927. 

The Province of Tarata (1,922 square miles, with 


@& population about 15,000) was restored by Chile - 


to Peru on Sept. 1, 1925. E 

Through the good offices of United States Secretary 
of State F. B. Kellogg, Peru and Chile resumed 
diplomatic relations in 1927 after 17 years and 
exchanged Ambassadors. The Tacna-Arica arbitra- 
tion had reacted a deadlock and the commission 
in session in Washington adjourned for four months, 


to leave the field free for direct diplomatic negotia- — 


tions. 

The Andes réach their highest altitudes in P. 
which contains seven peaks towering above 19, 
feet, of which Huascaran (altitude 22,187 feet), 
Coropuna (21,700 feet), Huandoy (21,088 feet), 
Misti (20,013 feet) and Hualean (19,945 feet) are 
among the loftiest. The thirty mile wide strip of land 
along the Pacific is a desert except as it is irrigated 
from streams from the mountains; the uplands or 
western slopes of the Andes are well watered and also 
the eastern descent to the Amazon basin, tropical 
lowlands, very fertile, thickly wooded in parts with 
much wild rubber, and thinly populated. 
i capital of this district, is over 2,000 miles up the 

mazon. : 

The mountains are rich in minerals and many 
valuable mines, some dating back to the Incas, are 
being worked. The total production in 1927 was 
ss = ee oanon oe eek Sk Mga ee 1920); 

eru produces a 0 © world’s um (858,< 
327 kilos in 1926). Cos 


The output of copper, chiefly from the very rich; _ 


Cerro de Pasco mines, was 42,511 metric tons ii 

1926; 36,844 in 1925; 33,937 in 1924, and 14166 in 

Lies, sa be: "OE ao ig SES” SST a 
os. in 26; " a i 

nee semen ee 10,135,000 _b: 2 ee 
etroleum output was 10, : arrels in 1927; 

10,519,000 in 1926; 9,164,000 in 1925, and 7812-006 

in 1924, giving Peru ninth place as a 


The cotton production in 1926 was 230,769. baled 


(from 28,600. acres), of which 215,769 were exported. 
Sugar production in 1926 was 375,000 met ts 
(269,760 in 1925), bee ke 

There are estimated to be 10,000,000 sheen, 1,500,- 


000 alpacas and 500,000 llamas and the annual clip — 


is on Soe eee se ree half seca 
rom the islands in the Pacific 75,458 tons of 

were taken in 1926-27, oe 

There were in 1926, 2,500 miles of railroads, 1,481 
being state railroads under control of the Peruvian 
Corporation. At Callao, in 1926, in the foreign 
trade there entered_758 steamers of 2,470,505 tons. 

Under the new Constitution, Jan. 18, 1920, the 
Government is highly 
(the Senate 35 members) and the House of Rep- 
resentatives are all elected for five years. Absolute 
political and religious freedom is guaranteed. The 
Catholic religion is the state religion. The law of 
Feb. 5, 1921, makes elementary education compul-+ 
sory and free. At Lima is the University (with, in 
1924, 1,610 students), founded by Charles V. in 
1551. Over 50 per cent. of the population are 
full-blooded Indians, including many uncivilized 
and unenumerated tribes; 40 per cent. are Mestizos, 


of Caucasian blood. -The lot of the Indi 4 
been very bad. President Leguia put ag i 


country, including 


the sanitati 
Peruvian cities, sont er een ee 


the reorganization of the army 
and aca & the reconstruction of the educational 
system, huge irrigation works, and the stamping 


pe Of yellow ue. is ‘i 
ary service is compulsory, th 
numbers 7,500, with 90,000 ey he foo 
navy is small 
long, building at Groton, Ct., have been’ added to 
of hice dt coed’ SYAatta 
c' 000, 
Prof. Edwin W. Kemmerer peel 


undertook, in 1926, to advise the Government on 


q 


Iquitos, — 


centralized. The President, | 


or of other mixed blood, and but 2 per cent. entirely. 


motion 
an elaborate series of reforms to Roderic ae ‘ 


army 
Four 800-ton submarines, 200 feet 
estimated at 
is American. 
Princeton University 
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financial and economic matters. The custom: 
_-Reserye Bank, naval and educational services are 
. administered by American missions: the army by 


_ ~ @ French mission; the police by a Spanish mission; 
oy “the posta! and telegraph and 86% of the railway by 
ie ish, and electric power in the capital by an 
- ‘Italian company. 
y Congress in 1927 created two national banking 
_  ‘{mstitutions, the Reserve Bank of Peru, with 2 
> © ¢apitel of £P1,500,000 of which Willard J. Bioomer 
_ of New York was made the head; and the Agricul- 
- tural Credit Bank, with a capital of £P750,060. 
x . The note circulation of the Reserve Bank on July 
7 31, 1928, was £P6,210,000; the gold reserve, £P4,- 
, 326,000; and foreign exchange reserve, £P1,487,000. 
ow The unit of curreney is the libra, or Peruvian 
: pound (at par of exchange = $4.8665) which, though 
_, -Mectuating considerably, had an average rate for 
»--~ 3925. 1926 and 1927 of $3.83, but rose in 1928 to 


~~ $4.00 on Nov. 1, 1928. 

‘ Peru floated two series of 6% 33-year bonds in 
Wew York, the first of $50,000,000 at 91's on Dec. 
21, 1927, and the second of $25,000,000 at 91 on 
Oct. 24, 1928. VYhe purpose was to refund the entire 
external debt of the republic and certain short term 
debt; the construction of dock and shipping facilities 

- at Caliae: and other public works. 

The total debt of the repmbiic, June 30, 1928, 
Was approximateiy $128,521,695 of which $97,274,- 
562 was external funded debt. 

Recent budgets were balanced: for 1923, £P6,895,- 

4 9,489; for 1925, Nate a 
mn 371,542; for 


impo) 
ie IAA eee $40,887,000 
BER terest. = se xo cls Scns. 58,084,000 
Nas av o's 50% 73,019,000 
a eae 73,457,000 
SSS .+» 72,761,000 
ee ules wei o.. Ses ..-- 71,354,060 
Trade with the United States was: 
-Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
eee ain © ot past > > 4 $14,036,990 $15,872,125 
TE OS ws camer es sass 19,775,789 24,401,758 
Ce 9 AR ea eae a 23,837,124 22,895,470 
4 ASL 17,174,278 
,o21 21,796,710 
ATS 20,091,158 


REPUBLIC OF 


'. AREA, 1923, 149,140 square miles; of this the 
P former Prussian portion was 17,789 square miles; 
Russian, 43,804, and Austrian, 30,481.  Plebi- 
secites in Silesia and East Prussia added more, 
and in 1923 the Vilna section in Lithuania with 
about 5,200 square miles was added. Some bounda- 
ries are indeterminate. 
POPULATION, Dec. 31, 
\ boundaries of September, 
a Polish Upper Silesia, 980,296; 
488,968; army, 312,452; total, 29,160,1631 
-- CAPITAL, Warsaw, population, 936,713. Chief 
Peltten: Lodz, 451,813: Lemberg (Lwow), 219,193: 
Cracow, 183,706; Posen (Poznan), 184,756; 
Vilna (Wilno), 128,954: and sixteen others with 
population between 40,000 and 100,000 
Beas Prof. Ignatz Moscicki, elected June 1, 
1926. 


Prime Mintster, Casimir Bartel, June 26, 1928. 
Minister of War, Marshal Joseph Pilsudski. 
The Republic of Poland was formed following 
the World War of reunited parts of the old kingdom 
dismembered about 150 years ago by Russia, Aus~ 
- tria and Prussia. Tt is about the size of the States 
of West Virginia, Ohic, Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and in population is the sixth state in size in Europe. 
Poland is bounded by Germany on the north 
and west; Latvia and Lithuania, north; Czecho- 
slovakia and Roumania, south; Ukraine and Russia, 
east. Of the population 18,820,000 are Catholic 
Poles and Slavs; 2,111,300 Jews; 3,900,000 Ruthen- 
fans; 1,060,000 White Rutbenians; and 1,059,000 
Germans. Absolute freedom of worship is guar- 
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Jacial movements 
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Polish Gen. Zeligowski had seized in the lawless raid 
in October, 1920, and handed over to Poland. (See 
ep ree - c 
ccess to Free City of Danzig (Gdansk), former! 

of the German Empire, as a port on the Baltle ae 
was granted by the Treaty cf Versailles, and in 
1922 Danzig was brought within the Polish: cus- 
toms frontier. Poland has begun to develop tts 
own Baltic port, Gdynia, on Pollsh soll, In ithe 
“corridor” granted her just west of Dansig. 1; has 
been partially opened to mavigation since 1927 fn 
which year 452 ships of 365,360 net. tonnage were 
loaded and,cleared,, A naval port has been stiurted 
there witha, card depth of forty feeb) La 

Fhe, Vistula River gives navigation from, Danzig 
south through Poland. A” trans-buro . trade 
route is projected, by, ecanalizing the Vistula, cutting 
a. canal to the Dnieper, and canalizing that river 
to the Black Sea at Odessa. ied 

Sixty-five per cent. of the population engsree in 
agriculture. There are approximately 44,478,000 
acres arable; 13,000,000 pastures; 22,153,000 Yorests; 
$,000,000 gardens and other uses. 

For the year 1927 the wheat yield was 1,476, 
metric tons from 2,752,000 acres; rye, 56,688,000" 
tons from 12,113,000 saeres; barley, 1,634,000 tons 
from 3,024,000 acres; oats, 3,390.000 tons from 
6,365,000 acres; potatoes, 31,758,000 tons from 5,- 
827,000 acres; and sugar beets, 4,379,000 tons from 
425,000 acres. : 

Under the Land Reform Act of Dee. 17,. 31920. 
some 1,060,000 acres, of which 625,000 were private ~ 
property, have been taken over by the state; of 
this, 380,000 acres were distributed to private 
individuals and private institutions, 295,000 in the 
eastern provinces were distributed among 
war settlers: and 276,000 acres were assigned 
the Polish Land Distribution Offices. which parceled 
out 51.6 per cent to small farmers, 26 per cent. to 
non-farmers, 8.5 to employees on estates, 64 to 
jarge farmers aud 7.5 to invalids and soldters. ‘Phe 
greater portion of the land taken over by the state 
consisted of extensive private properties which hed, 
peen neglected. The maximum holdings were 400 
hectares (988 acres), but the greater part were Jess . 
than half that size, with a maximum of sixty bee- 
tares (148 acres), in industrial districts, 

Polish Galicia has been a large producer of petro- 
leum, but the production in 1922-23 has beet onty 
60 per cent. of the pre-war average and is below 
the refming capacity. The output In 1927 was 
5,342,000 barrels; in 1926, 5,844,060; and tn 1925, 
5,960,000. ‘the production of natural gas was 481 .- 
267,000 cubic metres in 1926 (535,016,653 tn 1925), 
french capital is heavily invested and at present 
controls mere than half the current produetion. ; 

fig.- 


Forests cover 23 per cent. of area; total 22,1 
000 acres; state-owned, 29.5 per cent.; private, 
70.5 per cent. Coniferous trees predominate, mostly - 
Seoteh pine, spruce, fir, larch; deciduous trees, | 
| beech, ouk, alder, birch, elm, aspen, . ete, ood 
working industries are important. Annual regrowth _ 
lis estimated at 9,000,000,000 feet board mensure, 
mitting exportation of about 5,500,000 tons, or 
about 8,000,000,000 feet, with constant demand. - 
in Upper Silesia, Poland acquired 1,400 square 
involved. Most of mineral and 


| Miles of the 4,100 1 

industrial values were in Polish-acquired territory, 
which contains enough coal to mine . 60,- 
000,000 tons for 300 years. The normat coal pro- 
duction in Poland proper, Dumbrowa district, is 
10,000,000 tons. Poland acquired all the 
zine mines, whence annually 180,000 tons are taken — 


—18 per cent. of world’s zinc; most of iron industry; 
twenty-two out of thirty-six blast Hail 
ways there, which are nationalized, are to remain 
undivided for fifteen eae with a Polsh-Germas. 
commission to supe e them and the Industrien 
The major part of steel industry rernaing German. 

The transfer of the southeastern part of Upper 
Silesia to Poland, which became effecttve In. the 
summer of 1922, brought a wealth of coal, In 1923 
that territory produced 26,479,946 tong, a8 com- 
pared with a pre-war aunual average production of 
32,500,000 tons. Total production from all flelds — 
was 36,097,997 tons, of which 12,952,792 ae were 
exported. ‘Coal production in 1926 was 35,747,548 
tons, of which 8,157,776 were exported, eS ee 

On June 15, 1925, when the treaty right to export 
300,000 tons to Germany expired, produetlon suf- — 
fered. Efforts to negotiate a new commercial treaty - 
were futile up to Oct. 15. aie 

The production of iron ore in 1926 was 327,471 
tons; of salt, 339,418 tons; of potash, 207,689 tons; 
of steel, 789,423 tons; of zinc, 123,74) tone; and 
of lead (purified), 27,420 tons. 

Of the sixty-two coal mines in the distriet forty- 
nine became Polish and eleven remajned_ In Ger 
many, two being part German and part Polish. it 
is estimated that 90 per cent. of the undeveloped 
coal fields are in Pofis territory. Poland recelved 
afl the twenty-lour zing works ard eicven of 
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fourteen zinc mines with 82 per cent. of the output. ! $35,000,000 25- 


~™~Iron and, steel industries are highly developed; 
also chemicals and glass. Lwow (Lemberg) is the 
centre of the textile industry, with approximately 
900,000 spindles. The output of the forty-seven 
mills in the Polish textile mdustry in 1922 exceeded 
pre-war production by 40 per cent. The cotton 
ynills in Cct. 1927 had 2,473,192 spindles, and 
39,793 looms, and the woolen mills 732,368 spindles 
and 2,752 looms, 


n.-1,' . 
1927, 190,546 on June 30, 1927, and 116,000 on May 
31, 1928. 3 

. Poland -had on Dec. 31, 1926, 10,534 miles of 
railroads, all state-owned. The railroad adminis- 
tration showed a profit of 20 million zlotys in 1924, 
whereas there was a deficit of over 300 million in 
1923. 


Poland is governed under a Constitution adopted 
March 17, 1921, which calis for a two-chamber 
legislative body, Senate of 111 members, and House 
(Sejm) of 555 members (in 1922 reduced to 444), 
elected by vniversal suffrage, on.2 system of propor- 
tional representation which takes care of minorities. 
Freedom of press, retigion, etc., is guaranteed. The 
President of the Republic is chosen by Parliament for 
a seven-year tenure, and appoints a Cabinet of Minis- 
ters responsible to Parliament. The Voyvodships 
have a considerable measure of home rule. There 
are a score of political parties. Blocs must combine 
to furnish a working majority. 

Marshal Josef Pilsudski by a military coup d'etat 
Overturned the government May 12, 1926. He 
refused am election to the presidency but on Oct. 1 
took the premiership himself. 

Two thousand candidates representing 34 parties 
Bought the 444 seats in the Sejm in the election of 
March 4, 1928. The government secured-111 seats 
and about the same proportion in the Senate. 

A concordat with the Vatican was arranged in 
die eee 1925, and laws were passed to improve 
the condition of the Jews. 

why Polish Army, which numbered more than 
1,000,000 dumnng the Soviet-Pollsh war of 1920, 
was reduced to 270,000 by Sept. 1, 1923. Mil- 
tary service for two years is compulsory. 

Poland is making a strong fight to eradicate 
Witeracy and its educational program provides for 
compulsory education for all children under sixteen 


Z 


years. Sufficient school buildings and trained 
teachers have yet to be provided. Elementary 
schools in 1925 numbered 27,414 with 3,237,340 


pupils and 66,176 teachers; there were 778 second- 
ary schools, with 219,978 pupils and 14,681 teachers 
‘There are six important universities—Warsaw, with 
§,939 Students in 1923; Lwow (Lemberg), 5,646; 
Cracow, 5,235; Poznan (Posen), 3,416; Wilno (Vilna), 

,202; and Lubin, 1,120. Warsaw and Lwow have 
Polytechnic Institutes. 

The Polish Government {no April, 1923, adopted 
®& new unit of value, the “‘zloty,”’ equivalent to a 
Pee franc (=19.3 cents). The Polish mark fell 

eavily in sympathy with the German mark, but 
was stabilized on April 28, 1924, at 1,800,000 paper 
marks to the zloty. 

The zloty dropped, reaching 12.87 cents on Jan. 2a 
1926; 9.58 on May 1; but recovered until the average 
for 1926 was 11.18, and for 1927, 11.22, at which 
point it has been stabilized Oct, 13, 1927, 

The Bank of Poland was Qpanen Apr. 28, 1924, 
with a capital of 100 million zlotys. It has the sole 
right to issue notes for 20 years. Circwlation July 
8&1, 1928, was 1,159 million zlotys with a cover of 
g id at home 407 million, gold abroad 195 million, 
#ud foreign exchange 502 million zlotys. 

Poland floated a 7%, 20-year, $72,000,000 stabiliza- 
tion loan on Oct. 18, 1927, at 92. Of this, $47,000,000 
was taken in the New York market; £2,000,000 in 
denland, $6,000,000 in Switzerland; $4,000,000 in 
Holland; $2,000,000 in France; $2,000,000 in Sweden, 
and $1,000,000 in Poland. Under the provisions of 
the loan an American citizen was to be named for 
three years as adviser to the government and the 
Bank of Poland with suitable powers. For that post 
Charles 5. Dewey, assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
was selected. In addition the Federal Reserve Bank, 
the Bank of England, the Bank of France and the 
Central banks of eleven other countries joined in a 

 eredit of $°0,000,000 for protection of exchange. 

Poland’s debt for post-war food credits and 
relief work. to the Umted States was funded on 
Dec, 15, 1924, at $178,000,000, to be paid within 
84 years, and her debt to Great Britain of £5,000,000 
was refunded on a 16}4-year basis. A most favored 

, mation trace agreement with the United States 
| was signed in Washington on Feb. 10, 1925. A 


year 8 per cent, 
in New York in March, 1925. 
The City of Warsaw floated a 


loan was floated. ms 
$10,000,000 7% 


~" loan at 89 in New York March 12, 1892; ~ 
20-*Ghe province of Silesia: a $11,200,000 1% 30-_. 


loan at 8914 in New York on June 9, : 
Yerhe external debt on Jan. 1, 1928, was 3,537,078,< 
000 zlotys; and the internal debt 293,900,000 alotys. 
Recent budgets in zlotys are: 
year: ie Toe abe Gn Expenditu 
1924 (calendar) ,703, a ; 
1926 iealpnaen 1,856,200,000 1,971,518,000 


1926{calendar)..... "905,722,000 1'852'072'000 
1927-98 Apr. 1 (Fiscal ’ 2°768,800,000 2503'800,000 
at ie 2/525,000,000 _ 2'478'000;000 


PORTUGAL, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 35,490 square miles, which includes the 
Azores, 922 square miles, and Madeira, 314, 
islands in the North Atlantic Ocean. Colonial 
possessions in Africa—Cape Verde Islands, 1,480 
square miles; Guinea, 13,940; Principe and St. 
Thomas Islands, 360; Angola, 484,800; Mozame- 
bique, 426,712; total Africa, 927,292; in Asia— 
Goa, India, 1,469; Damao, India, 169; Timor, 
Malaysia, 7,330; Macao, China, 4; total Asia, 
8,972. Grand total, 965,754. 

POPULATION, census of 1920, 5,628,610, ex- 
clusive of the Azores, 1920, 232,012, and Madeira, 
1920, 179,002; total, 411,014. Colonial pos- 
sessions—A frica, 7,736,700; Asia, 1,001,153; total 
chon pees 8,737,853. - Grand total, 

2177,477. 

CAPITAL, Lisbon, population, 1925, 529,524. 
Other cities, Oporto, population, 1925, 215,625; 
Setubal, 37,074; Funchal (Madeira), 24,687. 

President, Gen. Antonio Oscar de Fragoso Carmona, 
assumed office Nov. 29, 1926. Elected President 
Mech. 25, 1928. 

Prime Minister, Col. Vincente de Freitas (Interior, 
Foreign), Apr. 17,-1928. 


Portugal occupies the western part of the Iberian 
Peninsula, heing bounded on the north and east by 
Spain and on the south and west by the Atlantic 
Ocean. Its area is 34,254 square miles, a little 
larger than the State of Maine. The Azores and 
Madeira Islands, in the North Atlantic, are politically 
an integral part cf the republic. The country is 
mountainous and well watered to the north. About 
one-third of the land is cultivated. Vineyards 
abound, and wines. olive oil and fruit are largely 
produced. Winemaking is the chief industry. 
Forests of pine, oak, cork and chestnut 
per cent. of the country, and cork, of which 85 000,000 
pounds were produced in 1925, is the second largest 
industry. Portugal has much mineral wealth, but 
is undeveloped because of a scarcity of coal and 
poor transportation. The sardine fisheries are 
important. Hides and wool are also exported. 

Portugal 
of which 843 were state owned. The merchant 
marine in 1927 had a total tonnage of 258.698; 


in 1927, 2,058 steamers of 5,457, 
Wd 385 tonnage entered 


by the ee 
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: but the 
e of illiteracy is ab * 
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fter more than a year 5 
Government y of political unrest the 
& bloodless revolution led by military and n. 
officers. President Bernardino Machado, vas wal 
been elected on Dec. 11, 1925, to succeed President 
Teixeira Gomez, resigned, himself resigned. Dis« 
agreements among the triumvirate of officers who 
assumed Power resulted in a second é 
revolution” on June 17, and a third on July 9, 
headed by Gen. Carmona. <A _ violent attempt in 
eepraey, ad oe “ye roa ae him. 
uuntry has suffe greatly i 
years from the depreciation of ne “ntien Jeet Bag 
The escudo is 


had in 1926, 2,040 miles of railroads, 


was overthrown on May 29, 1926, by’ 
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the unit of currency, gold par or 
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Ab ge Ave 
- 3: on Sept. 30, 1928, it was $0.04 
-_ Recent budgets in eseudos are: 


Be ‘ss of exchange “in _ 1927 was 
.s o. 
_ ¥ear. Revenues. 


Expenditures. 
roe 
ja 


Re. Fr eee ee 666,576,163 $62,415, 
By BS2A-25 ee ee 3,237,986, 167 
«4925-26... -- 2. ee eae 1,306, 193,612 
1 Ldn fo aay 1.289,0 2 
|e eas 1,459.3 7 
CS 1,919,388,000 1,917,811,600 
al The British war debt, some £21,000,000, was 
_* funded at £5,500,000 in Dec. 1926, to be paid befure 
> Dec. 31, 1927. The National debt July 1, 1927, 


_ amounted to £101.946,871 gross and about £63,- 
462,871 net. Banknotes in circulation amounted 
to 1,902,000,000 escudes, gold reserve 9,000,000 
escudos, with balances abroad of 219,000,000. 
-- *Frade in 1925 was: Imports, 2,561,000,000 escudos; 
= Ss, 1,158,000,0G0 escudos: in 1926, imports, 
> °2,685,384,805 escudos, exports, 1,072,573.562 escudos. 
Trade of Portugal with the United States was: 


-? Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
Se eee $6,733,066 $5,110,403 
3923... Reichs nant 8,597,6 3,788,701 
LOT CCS are eens 8,085,109 3,040,950 
CT TES soca ae eso. 8,733,119 3,651,372 
Bea926...... Ease ioe ss v2 11,634,029 5.559.772 
S927... 3 a Bare 10,672,262 4,564,825 


E- Trade of the Azores and Madeira Islands with 
th 


ie United States was: 

Ca}. Year. Imports. _Exports 

EMCEE aisle sc pcre cas vs $675,975 $2,552,759 
PADD ges ae er cle cece dec ces 495,242 2,335,167 
By B24. 0 eee eee ee ees 885,991 2,964,281 

DEEPER Sisk wcltaacmecssctes 1,144,423 1,742,8! 
et Seana 1,280,316 1,594,775 
. LPO SSSR cs Sec nanan 1.945.517 1,820,329 

Portugu ese Colonial Possessions 


Astattc. 


Portuguese India includes Goa (capital, Panju), 
om the Malabar coast: Demao, near Bombay; and 
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ee military force of 488 natives; 
-27) a revenue of 3,029,210 
21,742. The trade 
total of 50,000,000 
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schools, with 2,400 pupils. The budget for 192627. 0 


penelope ae “a ar escudos, and 
expen res & 93,187,692 escudos. The de 
about $21,500,000. sai che 

Exports in 1926 were valued at 188,459-(60 
escudos, and imports at 225,569,000 escudos, © 

The Government was authorized on March 36, 
1921, to contract loans for development and colon 
zation purposes up to the end of 1927 toa a total 
amount of 60,000,000 escudos gold. 

Chief products are coffee, rubber, wax, sugar, oil 
seeds, cocoanuts; ‘ivory,- cattle, fish, tobacto= fer 
local use, cotton; «petroleum and asphalt: 4 
are large .deposits!ofumalathite:: copper; Iron and 


Salt, and gold ‘has ‘beens found: Pinmohdgotpat. = 
was 150;000 earats-in 1925.\ Railway ‘nbileage ts 838.0 °5 
Mozambique, Portuguese East: Africa, éxtends © 


There’ 


from Cape Delgado (10° 40’ south latitude) to-the - © 


Union of South Africa just below the capital, Jou- 
renco Marques. To the west lies the Union of 
South Africa and Rhodesia (British). On the north 
is Tanganyika, formerly German Fast Afnea, but 
surrendered to the British November, 49148; over 
400 square miles- of that territory, the Klonga 
Triangle, was transferred to Mozambique tn 1979. 

Mozambique has 428,132 square miles, and a 
population in 1925 of 3,652,000 natives and 25,600 
whites. The budget estimate for receipts and ex- 
penditures for 1927-28 was 399,701,814 escudos 
($19,985,090). Chief products are sugar, eoeoabuts, 
beeswax and coal deposit exist. It has vast natural 


resources practically untouched. The prineipat ports 


are Lourencd Marques and Beira. In 1926 imports 
+ ag ops at ete ys ae exper $9,012,995; 
in 7, imports, $13, i » and ex - 
270,000. D ‘ports, $7, 
_ Railroads are_ being pushed, the most important 
line being the Deiagoa Bay to Pretoria, 347 miles, 
of which 57 miles is in Portuguese territory; 460 mites 
are under State Administration; 425 mijes are in 
Mozambique Company’s territory. 

In 1926, 364 steamers of 1,260,096 tonnage entered 
the port of Lourenco Marques, and 222 sieamore of 
816,321 tonnage the port of Beira. 

Trade of Portuguese Africa with the United 
States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
pC ee er ee re ee $2,986,716 876,439 
TES Sg ess dager ous ve oe ae ,859,641 11,036,798 
i oe ee 4,642,30: 684, 554 
FOZ Site vie Caandtal nels ese ae 5,620,378 13,528,204 
Ee I Oe eR er Coe, 6,451,6 94,703,645 - 
oe ee Ae eee ok 6,045,847 I,877,851 


ROME, THE SEE AND CHURCH OF 

Supreme Pontiff, Pius XI. (Achille Ratti), born 
at Desio, May 31, 1857, created Arehbishop of 
Milan, September, 1921, Cardinal, June 43, 4921, 
elected Pope (26Ist) in succession te Benedict 
XV., Feb. 6, 1922. 

Secretary of State, Cardinal Gasparri. 


(For members of the College of Cardinals and list 


of Popes consult the index.) 


Apostolic Delegate to the United States, Aréhbishop 


Pietro Fumasoni-Biondl. 
The Popes for many centuries, with some slight 
breaks, held temporal sovereignty over mdd-Italy 


(the so-called Papal States), extending from sex. to. ~ 


sea, comprising an area of some 16,000 square rotles, 


par 
and unpatd. 4 
whe conteal administration of the Roman Cues 


Discipline of the 
Propaganda Fide, 
Ceremonial, 
Seminaries and 


Austria, 
Germany, G 
ia, Lai 


via, ‘ 
asthe Portugal, Roumanis, Spain, 


at 
Government | are of the Latin rite. 


‘ CAPITAL, Bucharest; 
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~~ ROUMANIA, KINGDOM OF 


' ARPA, 122,282 square--miles; divided, Old Rous 
mania, 53,489; additions confirmed by_the 1919 
peace treaties, Bessarabia, 17,146; Bukovina, 
4,030; Transylvania, 22,312; Crisana, 8,038; 
Maramuresh, 6,258; Banat, 11,009. 


| POPULATION, 17,393,149; divided, Old Rou- 
mania, 7,904,104; Bessarabia (joined March, 
1918), 2,344,800; Bukovina (joined November, 
1918)’ 860,098; Transylvania (joined Deceinber, 
2,678,367; Crisana, 1,316,981; Maramuresh, 

‘766,666; Banat, 1,582,133* (Census of 1917). 
*Roumanians by race number 13,000,000. ! 

: population, 345,666; _ other 
_ Yeities, Kishineff Bessarabia, (population. 300,000); 

Chisinau, 114,100; Cernauti, 87,128; Ismail, 

85,600; Iasi (Jassy), 76,120; and twenty others 

from 25,000 to 75,000. 

King, Michael (Mihai), born Oct. 25, 1921, son of 
Crown Prince Carol, born Oct. 15, 1893, who 

renounced his right of succession Dec. 31, 1925, 

and of Princess Helen of Greece, married March 

10, 1921 and divorced June 21, 1928. He suc- 

ceeded his grandfather, King Ferdinand I, born 

in Prussia Aug. 24, 1865, came to the throne Oct. 

11, 1914, died July 20, 1927. The Dowager 

ueen is Marie, Princess of Saxe-Coburg and 
10Otha, granddaughter of Queen Victoria, born 

Oct. 29, 1875, and married Jan. 10, 1893. 
Regency, Prince Nicholas, second son of King 

Ferdinand, born Aug. _18, 1903, the Patriarch 

Miron Christea, and G. V. Buzdugan (born 1867), 

First President of the Supreme Court. 

Premier, Dr. Julio Maniu, Peasants’ party, Nov. 

10, 1928. 

Roumania, whose history began as a Roman 
colony, was formed within Turkey-in-Europe by 
the union of the Danubian principalities Wallachia 
and Moldavia, in 1861; proclaimed its independence 
May 21, 1877, during the Russo-Turkish War, and 
was so confirmed by the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, 
losing Bessarabia, however, to Russia. The World 
War resulted in the return of Bessarabia, the addi- 
tion of Transylvania from Hungary and of Bukovina 
with part of the Banat, Crisana and Maramuresh 
from the Austro-Hungarian Empire, based on 
ethnological grounds. . 

The treaty of the powers ratifying the union of 
Bessarabia to Roumania concluded by Great Britai 
France, Italy and Japan, Oct. 28, 1920, which ha 
been ratified by Great Britain and France, was rati- 
fied by Italy March 9, 1927, and thereby became 
effective. Soviet Russia promptly announced that 
not having been a party to the treaty, she declined 
to admit its validity or power. 

Roumania is bounded on the north by Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, on the east by the 


- Ukraine (Russia) and the Black Sea, on the south by 


Bulgaria and Serbia, and on the west by Jugo-Slavia 
and Hungary. 
New York and New Jersey. For 300 miles the 
Danube forms its southern boundary; the last 250 
miles of its course (from Oltenitza to the Black Sea), 
it flows through Roumania. The Dneister forms its 
northeast boundary for 300 miles. The Carpathian 
Mountains extend from north to south to the middle 
of the country, whence the Transylvanian Alps 
extend 200 miles due west. Those mountains formed 
the old western boundary. 

The forests are extensive (18,750,000 acres), and 

the timber industry important. The soil is very 
fertile, making the country a granary of Burope. 
Wour-fiftths of the pepulatios engages in agriculture 
and stock-raising. The production of wheat in 1921 
wae ee peas - ae Piva tons; in 1923, 
2, A 1S; 2 76,925 tons; in 1925, 
2°850,605 tons; in 1926, 
1927, 2,632,707 tons. Oats, barley and maize in 
1926’ exceeded the pro-war average with 1,159,028 
metric tons, 1,684,947 and 6,083,436 respectively; 
the 1927 crop was smaller but of better quality. 

Of the forest land 7,390,000 acres are State prop- 
erty of which 2,194,000 ‘are in the Government 
administration and 5,196,000 are managed by pri- 
vate companies under State supervision. Public 
institutions own 3,301,000 acres while 7,531,000 
are private property. The Ministry of Agriculture 
places the value of the Roumanian forests at $347,- 
421,000, the value of arable land at $412,654,000 
and the value of livestock at $496,000,000. Fisheries 
produce annvally about $121,954,000; mineral 
products yearly pene is about $73,898,000; of 
which crude oil,is about $45,835,000. 

Under the land reforms carried through since the 


It_is about the size of New England, 


3,017,760 tons; and in 


armistice 13,099 properties, total! 14,461,9 
acres, had (undergone | gxpropriation by Teo. ‘ i 
aie Th Ola des 24, nearly half had been 


Roumania the peasants 
received land numbered 413,932: yet to peers lat 
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599,529; in Transylvania, 335,073 and 503,694; in 
Bukovina, 19,166 and 36,800; while in Bessarabia — 
357,016, all entitled to it, haa received land, ; 

Lignite output in 1926 was 2,731,362 metric tons — 
(2,615,278 in 1925); coal output in 1926 was 322,191 
metric tons (in 1925, 313,572); pig iron, 62,979 tons 
(in 1925, 64,273); and salt, 344,062 tons (in 1925, 
330,356). 


The output of petroleum in 1927 was 26,368,000 ~— 


barrels; in 1926, 23,314,000; in 1925, 16,646,000; — 
and in 1924, 13,369,000. . 

Roumania had, in 1928, 8,744 miles of State railways, 
with a navigation service in the Black Sea and the 
Danube River, all state operated. In 1926 the ton- 
nage cleared from Danube ports totaled 1,662,962, 
and from Constansa, 1,614,684. The European Com- 
mission of the Danube, established in 1856 with 
sovereign powers over the navigation of that river, 
has its Sees at bh ce Meter ge at chief Black 
Sea rt th a population o F, a 

A Cow Constitution on March 27, 1923, replaced 
the Constitutions of the several countries which 
before had Constitutions—Old Roumania, Bessara- 
bia, Transylvania and Bukovina. It provides for a 
Senate, partly composed of ex-officlo members and © 
partly of others indirectly elected, and for a Chamber 
of Deputies elected by ‘“‘universal, equal, direct, 
compulsory and secret suffrage, on the basis of the 
representation of minorities.””. Mineral and other 
subsoil products are nationalized. Special fran- 
chises and monopolies are forbidden. The admin- 
istration is centralized. It carries a sweeping Di 
of rights. 

A new mining law was promulgated July 4, 1924) — 
whereby foreign companies are given ten years to 
transfer up to 55 per cent. of their stock to Rou- 
manian nationals. This especially concerns the 
oil field and has been protested. Very consider 
able increases in the tariffs:for protection have been 
made. The capital invested is estimated at $170,- 
600,009, of which 75 per cent. is foreign. 

Military service-is compulsory. In 1927 the effec- 
tive strength of the army was 12,293 officers and 
128,483 men. 

The navy consists of a small erulser, six destroy 
two scout boats, and four gunboats, with a speci: 
Danube River naval force of twelve boats, nine 
sloops, four river monitors, eight destroyers and 
seven torpedo boats. 

Of the population in 1918 there were 9,595,000 
of the Orthodox Greek Church, 1 000 
Greek Catholhe Church, 1,483,000 
Catholic Church, 1,334,000 Protestants, 17,000 
Armenians, 834,000 Jews and 44,000 Mohammedans. 
Liberty of worship is assured. Orthodox clergy are 
paid by the state, other clergy being subventioned. 
The Jews in 1928, received for the first time a State 
subsidy of $60,000. 

Instruction is free and compulsory “wherever 
there are schools.””. In 1925-26 there were 13,439 
primary schools with 30,645 teachers and 1,460,408 
pupils, and 816 secondary schools with 10,995 
teachers and 195,995 students. There were 20 
universities with 704 professors and 21,442 students. 

The Parliamentary elections on May 25, 1926, 
were held under a law passed in March on the 
Itallan Fascist model. The Government had an 
absolute majority of 200,000, the total se ular 
vote for its candidates being 1,243,909; the National 
Peasant Party having 707,263; the Bratiano Liberals, 
179,763; the Anti-Semites, 100,889; the Socialists, 
35,570; and the Communists, 36,180. The distri+ 
bution of deputies under the new law was: Govern-_ 
ment, 280; National Peasants, 82; Liberals, 15; 
Anti-Semites, 8. 

In the election of a new Chamber, July 7, 1927, 
Jon Bratiano, who bad been called to the Premier- 
Bhip/ again on June 22, gained control of 80% of the 

ats, 

Jon died and his brother, Vintila, was made 
Premier, Noy. 24, 1927. During 1928 the National 
Peasants’ party made powerful demonstrations, finally 
demanding of the Regents that Premier Bratiano be 
removed, The Regency yielded and made the 
ecree leader, Dr. Julio Maniu, Premier, Nov. 

The leu is the unit of currency, gold par being 
19.3 cents. The average rate in 1926 was 0.46 cents, 
7.808 cents in 1927; it was 0.61 cents Jan.-Sept. 


CFE TE rd ach ale ty. rr 


‘he bank note circulation on July 31, 1928, waa 
21,039 millions of lei, with a, gold reserve of 154 


millions. 

The internal debt on Jan. 1, 1927, amounted to 
25,415,900,000 lei of which 14,835,806,000 was con- 
solidated; the external debt’ consolidated was in 


foreign currencies:—$44,540,000 (the war debt to. 


HN new aihling sf Na ION Na Pate Ald e 


ee ee 


ENE opeoge ; 


' tions brought 


~~ of the old districts and 


_the United States), £49,526,643 (includes £33,400,- 

- 000 the. funded war debt to Great Britain), '243'- 

,086,000 French francs (includes 
France of 527,500,000 francs). 
Imports and exports in thousands of lei were: 


Trade with the United States was: 
al. Year. 


Cc Imports, Exports: 
1 $2,436,415 $499,941 
1,177,758 336,440 
1,192, 16 99,427 
99,064 302,259 
3,111,261 1,097,933 

924,642 49,412 


RUSSIA 
: (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.) 

ARBA, Land area, 8,144,228 square miles (21,352,- 
572 square kilometers). 

POPULATION, censu. of 1926-27, 147,013,600 
(males, 71,024,300, females, 75,989,300). Density, 
18.1 to the square mile. 

Moscow, population, census of Dec., 

ther cities, Leningrad, 1,614,- 
008; Kiev, 513,789; Baku, 452,808; Odessa, 420,- 
888; Kharkov, 417,186; Tashkent, 323,613; Rostov- 
en-Don, 308,284; Tiflis, 292,973. 

Council of People’s Commtssars, selected by the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee, April, 1927: 

Chairman of the Council, Alexis I. RyKov. 

Vice Chairmen of the Council, J. E. Rudzutak, G. K. 
Ordjonikdze, V. V. Kuybyshev, and V. V. Schmidt. 

Commissar for Army and Navy, K. E. Voroshiloy. 

Commissar for Trade, A. I. Mikoyan. 

Commissar for Foreign Affairs, George Tchitcherin. 

Commissar for Transportation, J. E. Rudzutak, 

Commissar for Posts and Telegrapns, N. K. Antipov. 

Commissar for Finance, N. P. Briukhanov. 

Commissar for Labor, V. V. Schmidt. 

Commissar for Peasants’ and Workers’ Inspection, 
G. K. Ordjonikdze. 


Chairman of Supreme Economic Council, V. V. 


Kuybysbev. _ 
Director of Central Statistical Board, V. P. Miljutin. 
Chairmen of the Central Executive Committee, U. 8. 

S. R., M. £. Kalinin, G. I. Petrovsky, A. G. Chervia- 

kov, Gazanfar Mussabekov, N etyrbay Aitakov, and 

Faizulla Khodzhayev. 

Russia stretches across two continents, from the 
North Pacific to the Baltic. It occupies the northern 
part of Asia and the eastern half of Europe, from 
the Arctic to the Black Sea. es cag ieahs 

, 1917, the day of the revolution tha 
ak peer Imperial Russia comprised 
miles of territory, with 182,182,600 


131,796,800 European Russia; 
13,229,100 m the Caucasus, 10,377,900 in Siberia, 
and 11,254,100 in the Central Asiatic provinces. 
The changes wrought by the World War, the 
revolutionary movements in minor r ions, treaty 
decrees of the Allied and Associated Governments 
and negotiations of the Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic as to political and economic rela- 
dism Save e ~~ to ae wae a we 
and great modifications of territory and relationship 
new federation (U. S._S. R.) of many 

Be id. dist Provinces. ae nc aceon on 
tes have risen in the west. In e Russian 
Baviat Government concluded treaties of peace 
with each: HEsthonia, Feb. 2; Lithuania, July 12; 
Latvia, Aug. 11; Poland, Oct. 12; and Finland, 
Oct. 14; which recognized the territorial limitations 
‘of each or provided for further settlement. That 
same year agreement was. reached by the Allied 
Powers whereby Roumania received Bessarabia, 
taken from her in 1878, subject to later discussion 
by Russia. The former Turkish province of Kars, 


Bio taken in 1878, was renounced by, the Soviet in 


the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, March 3, 1918. , The 


area and population lost were: 
uare 
Miles Population: 
600 


z ib) ass +80: 247, 

Petia dnder ehceyy d 125,689 3,241,000 

Esthonia (independent) : a 750, 
itvia (independent) . - me patti 


ok 
Athuania (independent) Werle. 5 eesoU ; 
3essar: oumania)...... 17,33! 2,213, 
al Tabi gemi-autonomous) . ie 80 492,00 
ALL ee crenee vs «+260,493 24,689,600 


Erotal..- 
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The present territory of the U. 8. &. R. is 93 
of the Czarist Empire; the present population aoe. 
RUSSIAN. STATES IN: 1928. 

Many political reassignments have been m 
under Bolsheyik control. The composition, area ae 
Square kilometers, population and capitals of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, as established 
by the Treaty of Union July 6, 1923, with the 
addition of the Uzbek S. 8S. R. and the Turkoman 
S. 5S. R. in 1924, according to the census of December, 


1926, are as follows: a 
“st heute Republics Agee 54: Xe Pop. 1926 
ussian S292 S..Re vig. ase 19)787,953 100,858, 
White Russian S$. 8. Tee " 156 "792 10 gas 900 
Ukrainian SS Rye. a) ABL,7aY *.29,020.300 
Transcaucasian S: F. SR. 184,492 ~~ 5,850,700 
Turkoman S.S.R......... 491,216 1,030,500 
UnbeE S. Bo oon emailer 340,338 5,270,200 
Uz 882 Lotal’s jae 21,352,572 247,013,600 


The eleven Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republics 
in the R. S. F. S. R. with their capitals and total 
populations, are as follows: 


A. 5. S. Republic Population Capital City 
PC ie AG Seta g 2,695,000 U¥s 
Buryat-Mongol ....... 91,3 Verkhneudinsk 
ChuUVAaSR . ss os res ee 894,500 Cheboksary 
ameanis: SF. 6 bs nes wreh 714,100 Simferopol 
Daghestan.+....... 5 788,100 Makhach-Kala 
German-Volga Bye 571,900 Potrovsk 
PEAPCUAN 5. nia > we wlisiois -«»- _ 269,700 Petrozavodsk 
Bazak......es. coveees 6,491,700 Kuyt Orda 
LTS eee ST ae era 93,100 Fronze 
LARUE: Swipe ar tive e.pnke ... 2,594,000 Kazan 
pCR ah Se eee 278,800 Yakttsk 


The twelve Autonomous Areas in the R.S. F.S. Ra 
with the administrative center and totsi population 
of each, follow. The Adigeh-Circassiam Area, the 


Chechen Area, the Circassian Area, the tagush Area 


and the North Ossetian Area have no urban settle- 
ments, and their administrative centers are towns 
outside their own borders. The areas are: 
Adigheh-Circassian .114,200 
-956,300 


Chimbai 
Ust-Sysolsk 
Ycatkar-Ola 
Viadikavkaz 
Ulola 
Ukrainian 


Raita 


R., 


The Autonomous 8. 8. 

8. S. R. is: 

Moldavian: :.8 2 to5 s5~ «ah 572,000 
The three Autonomous Republics in the Trans- 

caucasian Federation follow: ' 

Nakhichevan (Azerbaijan). . 305,100 Wakhichevan 


Abkhasian (Georgia)....... mt Serhum 
Adjar (Georgia) 131,300 Batum ; 
The two Autonomous areas in the Transcaucasian 
Federation are: , 
Mountain Karabakh (Azer- 
ALIA). Sphere ed ets Gare 125,200 Stepanakert 
South Ossetian (Georgia) .. 87,200 Tshhinvaly 
The Autonomous Republic in the Uzbek 8. 8S. R. 
follows: 
YMA 3 3.0. 0:5.5 059 od Come 822,600 PD vshambe 
The census of December, 1926, showed that the 
U.S. S. R. was composed of 182 different nationalities 
with 149 languages. Russians form 52.9 per cent of 
the population and Ukrainians 21.2 per cont. Growth 
of population is about 3,500,000 annually. 3 
The population of three important rezions (parts 
of other political organizations) for 1926 are as 
follows: Ural, 6,786,800; North Caucasian, 8,363,100; 
Siberia, 8,691,000. : 


THE CONSTITUENT REPUBLICS. 


The 
Republic, Capital Moscow, (Soviet Russia proper) 
contains nearly 70% of the population of the Soviet — 
Union and includes 92% cf its territory. 
population, census of December, 1926, was 100,858,- 
000 and the area 19,757,953 square kilometers. Its 
territories stretch from the Latvian and Finnish 
borders and the White Russian and Ukrainian lines 
on the west, to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, and 


from the Arctic Ocean on the north to the shores of 


the Black and Caspian seas and the borders ef Persia, 
Afghanistan, Mongolia and Manchuria on the South. 
It includes forty former provinces of European 
Russia, three provinces of the Northern Caucasus, — 


‘the greater part of Siberia and the Far Bast. Ita 


eleven autonomous republics uid thirteen auto- 


‘pomous areas are representative of its principal: 


minor national groups. 


Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 


The 


= 
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“¥he White Russian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
‘eapital Minsk, was proclaimed January 1. 1919. 
It has a population of 4,983,900 census of December, 
1926, and an area of 126,792 square kilometers. It 
occupies six former counties of the Minsk province 
and parts of the old Smolensk, Vitebsk and Gomel 
provinces. 

Under the Czars White Russia was the pale of 
settlement of the Jewish population. It suffered 
greatly from periodical pogroms and from inter- 
racial struggles. Between 1914 and 1920 it was a 
field for Tmilltary operations. The racial composition 
is White Russians 72.2%, Great Russian 14.1%, 
Jews 106 %).Poles 2%, other nationalities 1.17%. 
~ “The country is agricultural, the soil largely marshy 
and lacking in fertility. The lack of land was so great 
that it could not be solved by the expropriating the 
large holdings. Some 250,000 acres have been added 
to the farm lands by drainage, and it is planned to 
Jnerease this to 5,400,000 acres during the next 
three years. 3 : z 

The principal industries are wood-working, linen, 
“matches, leather, confections, oil pressing, glass, 
paper, foodstufis. : : 

The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
capital Kharkov, is the most densely populated of the 
~Constituent Republics having 19.7% of the U.S.S. R. 
population in 2% of the area, its population, census 
ot December, 1926, being 29,020,300, with an area 
‘of 451,731 square kilometers. The Ukrainian 
S. S. R. was proclaimed in December 1917 and formed 
4n December, 1919. It borders on the Black Sea, with 
Poland and Rumania on the west and southwest. 

Of the population 80% are Ukrainians, 9.5% 


” Russians, 5.4% Jews, 1.6% Poles, and 3.5% Greeks, 


Bulgarians, Rumanians, Gypsies, etc. There are 
-also about ,000 Ukrainians living in other portions 
of the Soviet Union. The city population includes 
°47.5% Ukrainians, 25% Russians, and 22.7% Jews. 
-Three-fourths of the schools teach in the Ukrainian 
‘language. Workers form 85.2% of the population, 
‘farmers 6%, and office employes 4.2%. : 

The Ukraine contains the famous black soil belt, 
the chief wheat-producing section of the Soviet Union, 
Sugar beets and oil seeds are important crops and 
livestock breeding is rapidly advancing. 

In the Donetz Basin the Ukraine has a huge 
storage of coal, iron and other metals, Here are 

roduced 75% of the coal mined in the country, 

0% of the iron and a large proportion of the man- 

anese, There are heavily developed chemical and 

ye industries, salt mines, etc. Electric. power 
development is making rapid advanees and in the 
rural districts over 200,000 farms are supplied with 
current. On the Dnieper River the largest hydro- 
‘electric development in Europe is under construction, 
with an ultimate capacity of 455,000 kilowatts. 

The Transcaucasian Socialist. Federal Soviet 

- Republic, capital Tiflis, represents the union of 
Azerbaijan, formed April, 1920, Armenia, formed 
December, 1920, and Georgia, formed February, 
1921, joined in December, 1922, in a single Con- 
stituent Republic. The _popvlation, census of 

- December, 1926, was 5,850,700, and the area 184,492 
square kilometers. Azerbaijan has a population of 
2,313,200, capital Baku. Armenia has a population 
of 875,000, capital Erivan. Georgia has a population 
of 2,660,900, capital Tiflis. Azerbaijan contains one 

_ mutonomous republic and Georgia two. 

In addition to Armenians, Azerbaijan Turks, 

Georgians, Russian, Germans, Greeks and Persians, 
_the conglomerate popwation includes many smali 
nationalities such as Abkhages, Adjarians, Aisors, 
Jews, Kurds, Ossetes, Talishes, Tats, etc. Each of 
the nationalities maintains its own language, customs 
and habits. Some like the Georgians and Armenians, 
have a civilization over a thousand years old, while 
others until recently have had no written language. 

Azerbaijan has at Baku the most important oil 
field in Russia, Georgia in Chiaturi possesses the 
greatest known deposits of manganese. Other indus- 
tries include copper mining, cotton ginning, silk 

. spinning, leather factories, tanning plants, saw mills, 
dairies. Many new electrification projects are 
recently completed or in construction. Newly dis- 
covered natural riches include deposits of lead, zine, 

_ Silver, asbestos and pumice stone. Cotton is the 
principal crop 

The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic and the 
Turkoman Soviet Socialist Republic in Central 
Asia were organized in 1924. The Uzbek S. S. R,, 
capital Askabad, had a population of 5,270,200, 
_census of December, 1926, and an area of 346,388 
square kilometers. The Turkoman §. S. R., capital 
Samarkand, had a population of 1,030,500 and an 
_ area’ of 491,216 square kilometers. The area includes 
a new regrouping of Khiva and Bokhara. The 
Pclinin of the ninetocmth ccutury acd seppees 

ezinning of the nineteenth century and su 
all national independence and culture. 

Cotton is the chief crop. Vineyards, fruit orchards 


and silk growing are also important. Irrigation is a 
necessity to agriculture and many large projects are 
under way. The five-year plan calls for an extension 
of the irrigated area to 3,400,000 dessiatins (9,180,000 
acres). There is a marked deveiopment in cotton 
textile piants, ginning, coal mining, the oil industry, 
the salt industry. 

The flag of the U. S. S. R. is red bearing in the 
upper left canton a golden sickle and a golden ham- 
mer crossed, surmounted by a red star edged with 
ee ee canton is separated by a gold band from 
the field. 


THE NEW FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 


The All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
(of 286 members) on July 4, 23, in Moscow, 
unanimously approved of a new Federal _Constitu- 
tion for the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
The committee on July 6, acting as a temporary 
Federal Parliament, elected Federal Commissars 
according to its provisions. 

The Soviet republics that ‘‘united in a Federal 
state’ in the agreement were the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic, which now includes 
Siberia and the Far Eastern Republic, The Ukraine, 
White Russia, and the Transcaucasian Federated 
Socialist Soviet Republic (Azerbaijan, Georgia and 
Armenia). The constitution was drawn up on 
the assumption that other states and dependencies 
will adhere to it and provides that ‘‘each federated 
republic has the right of freely withdrawing from 
the union.’”’ There is no Bill of Rights. 

Universal suffrage of all_ citizens above eighteen 
years is provided in the Constitutions of the six 
Coastituent Republics, save that employers of 
labor for profit (except farmers employing labor), 
persons who do no socially useful work, and mem- 
bers of the clergy may not vote. Thereis no provision 
for a direct vote. District Soviet Congresses choose 
delegates to the Soviet Congress of the Union on a 
new basis of one delegate for every 25,000 voters 
in the city Soviets, and for every 125,000 inhabitants 
in _the provincial Soviets. 

The supreme organ of authority is the All-Union 
Congress of Soviets, of upwards of 2,000 membe 
which meets at least once in two years. It is com 
of representatives of town and township Soviets, and 
of provincial councils of Soviets. 

uring intervals between the All-Union Congresses 
supreme authority . devolves’ upon the Central 
Executive Committee, consisting of the Council of 
the Union and the Council of Nationalities. The 
Council of the Union (450 members, originally 371) 
is elected by the All-Union Congress from representa- 
tives of the six constituent republics, in proportion to 
their population. The, Council of Nationalities (1389 
members) is formed of representatives of the Con- 
stituent and Autonomous Republics, 5 delegates 
from each, and of representatives of autonomous 
areas, one delegate from each. Members of the 
Council are elected at the Republican and regional 
congresses of Soviets. ~ 

The Central Executive Committee selects a 
Presidium of 21 members, to which the powers of the 
Committee are delegated while the Committee is not 
in session. The idium consists of seven members 
representing the Presidium of the Council of the 
hare ater the Presidium of the 

souncil of Nationalities and seven elected 
Councils in joint session. brane 

The Central Executive Committee selec 
members of the Council of People’s Combiners 


which serves as the executive body of the Soviet 


State, responsible to the Executive Commi 
Presidium. The Council has a chairman and: teas 
vice-chairmen. and eight members with portfolios 
(commissars) as follows: Foreign Affairs, 
Navy, 7p TAneper Posts and Telegraphs, 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, Labor and 
Finance. In addition the Chairman of the Supreme 
Economie Council and the Director of the Central 
Statistical board have seats in the Council. The six 
Constituent Republics similarly have their Councils 
of Commissars, reduplicating the Government port- 
folios of Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, Labor 
Finance and Supreme Economic Council and in 
addition having Commissariats for Agriculture 
Internal, Afiairs, ce, Education, Health and 


The Central Executive Committ 
meet three times a year, issues legal Codes eno 
ordinances and orders, combines the legislative and 
administrative work of the Union and - defines the 
activities of tne Presidium, and of the Council of 


People’s Commissars. It has 
and suspend the decrees, Sa he Pa 


and of the Soviet Con 

ond ot other authorities, ie ee pipers. 
ecrees, dispositions, etc., 

in the six. principal languages currest ty nee 


Federated Republics (Russian, Ukrainian, wring ay 
~Tartar), 


Russian, Georgian, Armenian and Turkish 


PA a Wis ie Pr Bele Bybee maha by teh mx, 


nie tpetanessapessesisy. EWG RH ck CEE OE 


ROP OS RON EGR 
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—cominpanies, under concession, in 


4 ade Nace ob coke wad 
- 1926, ttitude of the Un! tes: 
TS ee ee aiiion of Russia had not been modified. 
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Each participating state has also its own Com- 
missars of Agriculture, the Interior, Justice, Public 
Education, Sanitation and Social Welfare. 

The Supreme Court of the Wnion, attached to 
the Central Executive Committee, gives the Supreme 
Courts in the Constituent Republics guiding inter- 
pretations on Federal legislation, and the legisla- 
tion of the Constituent Republics: decides legal 
conflicts between Constituent Republics, and 
examines cases of accusation against high officials 
of the Union. 

Land and natural resources are held in trust by 
the. Government for the general population, 
may not be acquired by private title. Every citizen 
is entitled to secure land for cultivation, the form 
of tenure being that of perpetual leasehold. Natural 
resources are exploited by the state trusts, by mixed 
. r r which the state 
has a participating interest, or by private com- 
panies under concession. Such private concessions 
run for a limited period of years (generally fifteen). 
The transport system as weil as posts, telephones 
and telegraphs, are operated as Government depart- 
ments. Industry is conducted largely by state 
trusts. Private factories employing not over twenty 
persons may be operated without formality. Jor 
enterprises employing from twenty-one to one 
hundred persons permission of local authorities is 
necessary, and for larger enterprises a special leasing 
or concession agreement from the Government is 
required. Many industrial enterprises are con- 
ducted by the cooperatives. Universal military 
Service is incumbent. Non-producers (i.e., persons 
not éngaged in socially useful work) may not vote 
and are exempt from army service. 

The united governmental Political Department 
of the union is established to “unite the revolu- 
tionary efforts of the Federated Republics in the 
struggle against the political and economic coutter- 
revolutionaries and against espionage and ban- 
ditry”’ and to direct the activities of the local organs 
which wil! function under a special law. 

This new Constitution was ratified with some 
minor changes by the Second Soviet Congress, Janu- 
ary 30, 1924. 

The Third Soviet Congress, of May, 1925, num- 
bered 2,276 delegates, of whom only 1,580 had the 
Tight to vote. 

The Fourth Soviet Concress of April, 1927, num- 
bered 1,596 voting delegates plus 713 consulting 
delegates. The voting delegates were distributed 
by nationalities: Russians 56.6%, Ukrainians 13.6%, 
White Russians 3.4%, Armenians, Georgians and 
Turko-Tartars 4.3%, Uzbeks, Tur::omen and Tadjiks 
2.6%, other nationalities 19.5%. Members of the 


Communist Party formed 72.5%, non-party dele- 
gates 27.5%. Social make-up: Workers 48.2%, 
ts 29.8%, others 22%. There were 193 


women delegates, as compared with 162 in the 
previous congress. The congress now meets bi- 
ennially. 

THE POLITICAL BUREAU. 

No mention of the all-powerful Central Committee 
of the Communist Party appears in the Constitution. 
This committee, elected, or revised, yearly, numbers 
fifty-two members, thirty-four substitutes, chooses 
from its a pd ae Political Bureau, who are the 

J rulers of Russia. 

PetMembers of the Political Bureau of the Com- 
munist Party elected December, 1927, were as 
follows: Bukharin, Voroshilov, Kalinin, Molotvov, 


*Rykov, Stalin, Tomsky, Kuybyshev and Rudzutak. 


stitutes—Petrovsky, Uglanov, Andreyev, Kirov, 
Rikoyan, Kaganovich. The Secretary-General is 
Joseph Djugashvili Stalin. 

The Third (Red Communist) International was 
founded by Lenin in the Kremlin, March 5, 1919. 
Bukharin ¥s chairman of the Presidium. It is an 
international labor organization and supplied the 
machinery through which Russian Communists kept 
in touch with Communists of ae countries and 

volutionary propaganda. 
Pag oatwencta of the ‘Communist Party in the Soviet 
Union was given as 785,208 members and 425,746 
candidates (total 1,210,954) in the summer of 1927. 
In July, 1924, the figures were members 336,000, 
candidates 311,000, total 647,000. 

Normal diplomatic relations have been estab- 
lished between the Soviet Union and the following 
countries: afghanistan, oe ely Aue 

anzig, Denmar sthonia, ‘ 7 
ees ritain, Greece, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, chia A pone: 

rsia, land, Sweden, Turkey, Uruguay. Grea’ 
Br r ceawaver broke off diplomatic relations in 
} 12, on Soviet 
, Ltd., the trading 
Czechoslovakia has a trade 


on Sept. 13, 


and | 


The status of the Russian debt to the United States 
as shown by the Treasury ledgers on Alig. 1, 1926, 
was: Net, $187,729,750; sales of war “mate a), 
$406,082; obligations on account of relief supplies, 
furnished under the act of Feb. 25, 1919, $4,465,465. 
Total net principal, $192,601,297. As of Nov. 15, 
1925, unpaid interest due aggregated $68,390,105, 
bringing the total debt as of that date to $260,- 
991,402. There was also $75,000,000 of. bankers’ 
loans overdue and unpaid, and the vaiue of American 
property confiscated ‘im Russia was estimated as 
over $400,000,000, "Russia is nota: member’ of the 
Leugue.of Nations, 27S So, Sey RS pee 
the Soviet, “Covernipent -on- Angtst 79)) 1923; 
authorized its representative to sien ‘the Kellogg Pact. 
in Paris and on the same day the Pact was ratified 
} by be Presidium ‘of the Central Exeeutive Com= 
mittees. ;: 
_. Fhe Communist Party faced bitter opposition in 
its ranks at the Fourteenth Party Congress, Decem- 
ber, 1925, when Trotzky, Gregory Zinoviey, Leon 
Kamenev and others bitterly criticized Stalin, 
| Bukharin, Kalinin and their supporters, charging 
that the latter were leading the party away from 
communism into capitalism and intensifying the New 
Economic Policy. The Congress upheld Stalin and 
| the Government bloc headed by Katinen and Rykov 
by_ an overwhelming majority. Trotzky, Kamenevy, 
Sokoinikov ard others, after a period of qitiet, per- 
sisted in their agitation despite the party’s decision 
against them and were eventually removed from their 
Government positions and finally expelled from the 
party, as was also Zinoviev. In Janvary, 1928, the 
eaders of the opposition, some 30 in aii, were ordered’ 
to leave Moscow to reside in various designated more 
or less remote points until further notiee. Since that 
time a number of the exiled have offered to make their 
peace with the majority and asked for reinstatement 
in the party. Trotzky and most of his immediate 
followers have apparently made no overtures. 


Edveation in the Soviet Union follows the general 
American plan of being a charge against’ the Con- ~ 
stituent Republics and against local budgets. About 
two-tiirds of the appropriations are local. Bxpen- 
ditures under both budgets for popular edueation in 
1927-28 were upwards of $400,000,000, as compared 
with $317,200,000 in 1926-27. ' 

In 1926-27 there were operated 54,600 schools for 
adult illiterates and semi-illiterates, with 1,317,000 
pupils. The number of pupils showed a decline of 
300,000 from. the previous year, owing -to the spread 
of literacy among those able and will to learn. 
It was stated that over 5,000,000 adults had graduated 
from these schools in five years. Under the census 
of December, 1926, the percentage of literacy_ amon, 
males over 7 years was 65.4 per cent and females 36. 
per cent. Under the census of 1897, the fast general 
census before the war, the figures were ively. 
37.9 and 12.5 per cent. : a 

According to data issued by the Central Statistical 
Administration, there were nearly 3,000,000 more 
pupils in primary and secondary. schools fn 1926-27 
than in 1914-15. ‘the number of public schools in 
1926-27 was 106,729 (104,610 im 1914-15), pupils, 
9,800,000 (7,200,000 in 1914-15); pupils in secondary 
schools 783,000 (564,000 in 1926-27). 

The number of pupils in 1926-27 showed an increase 
over 1914-15 of 35.1 per cent. for primary schools, 
38.7 per cent. for elementary schools, 102 per cent. 
for vocational schools, 48.8 per cent. for institutes of 
higher education. ! ; 

Military service is compulsory. The Red Army, - 
according to Commissar Voroshilov numbers 562,000 
men, including territorial cadres and frontier guards, 
About 84 per cent. are peasants and 11 per cent. 
workmen. The budget carries $346,000,000 for 
national defense. b 4 

Each division contains three infantry regiments 
and numbers 8,700 if on the frontier, or 6,721 if 
{in the interior, with 48 guns in the first instance 
and 16 in the latter. The allotment is: Russian, 39 
divisions; Turkestan, 47 Georgian, 1; Azerbaijan, 1; 
Armenian, 1; Far Eastern Republic, 2. There are 
between 40 and 60 batteries of heavy artillery, and- 
14 cavalry divisions. Much attention is given to 
aviation and the corps has (1926) 2,000 good ma- 


chines. The navy is being built up but is at present ~ 


inconsiderable, and accurate figures of its strength 
are not available. J > 

(For the growth of Bolshevik contrei see The 
World Almanac for 1925, pages 660-61.) 


CHANGES IN POLICIES. ‘ 

During the past few years theré have peen certain 
modifications of internal policy. In 1925 existing | 
restrictions on private trade were ameliorated, the 
taxes on Pee ike enterprises lowered and credit made 
easier. For a time there was a revival of private 
trading, but this is now steadily decreasing under the 
{neredsed competition of the cooperatives. In the 
retail trade turnover in 1926-27 the cooperatives 
| pandled 62.5%, private traders 37% and Stare 


fr 


Price of grain to the peasants was increased. 


5 ae as compared with 1,350,000 January 1, 


36,500,000,000. 


 - 1925-26. It was 4,636,000 in 1913. 


' climate except the distinctly tropical, 


“Committee issued a decree for the gradual introduc- 


‘turnover was $1,500,000,000 in 1926-27 as compared 


‘over 18,000 collective farms aggregating over 10,000,- 
000 acres worked by 140,000 peasant families. The 
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organizations 10.5%. In wholesale trade most of the 
business is done by wholesale distributors of the 
Government ae wae er eet with private 
trade playing a negligible part. 

an A mportant decree of April 1925 permitted 
farmers'to employ hired labor the year round under 
the established regulations on wages, social insurance, 
ete. During the rush seasons the working day may be 
Mnereased beyond the legal eight-hour limit for 
such labor. : 

In November 1927, on the occasion of the tenth 
4nntvérsary of the Soviet State, the Central Executive 


‘tion of the Seven4thour workday in’ Soviet: industry. 


The new schedule was put in force in the larger units 


“of thentextile industry during 1928. 


=A the beginning of 1928 provisions were made-for 
greater local autonomy for individual factory manage- 
Ments in the system of State trusts, in the interest of 
greater efficiency and increased production. 

In September, 1928, the Soviet Government 
a@mnounced a program of extension and liberalization 
oi the policy of granting conzessions to foreigners. 
The new policy included the importation of construc- 
tion materials duty free and simplification of the 
taxing scheme. Fields thrown open for concessiona- 
ries included mining, production of machinery, paper 
pulp, artificial silk, automobiles, tanned leather, fuel, 
electric plants, timber, cotton and sugar growing, 


_ dairying, building construction. Earlier in the month 


it had been announced that the W. A. Harriman Com- 
pany was giving up its concession to exploit the 
manganese fields of Chiaturi, begun in 1925. The 
steady fall in the world price of manganese had made 
the venture unprofitable. The concession was taken 
over by a Soviet trust. The Harriman investment of 
$3,450,000 in the enterprise was to be repaid in the 
course of 15 years, with interest at 7%. There were 
97 foreign concessions in operation on June 1, 1928, 
fourteen held by Americans. 
in the summer of 1928, owing to the decrease in 
ruin available for export, a large extension of the 
Soviet estates (farms operated by the State) and of 
the system of collective farms was inaugurated. A 
system of large State grain-producing units of from 
75,000 to 100,000 acres each, on unused land, was 
projected, 5,000,000 acres in all, to be established 
during the next five years under modern methods of 
gine: Collective farms were to be expanded to 
8,000,000 acres. The various Government grain- 
handling organizations were consolidated under the 
People’s Commissariat for Trade in a State joint 
stock company called Soyuskhleb (Union Grain). 


Trade Union membership was 10,441,000 at the 
beginning of 1928. It had increased from 4,546,100 
at the beginning of 1923. 

Unempleyment as of January 1, 1928, was reported 


Membership in cooperative societies was 24,431,000 
October 1, 1927. Tt was 9,892,905 on October 1, 1924. 
The turnover of consumers’, agricultural and handi- 
craft cooperatives in 1926-27 was $7,388,000,000, a 
five-fold increase in three years. 

The Consumers’ Cooperatives embraces 28,612 
societies conducting 71,000 stores. Their membership 
was 15,074,000, trade turnover for 1926-27 was 
. The Agricultural Cooperatives repre- 
sented 66,800 societies and 7,691,000 members. Their 


with $340,000,000 in 1923-24. In 1927 there were 


number of Handicraft Cooperatives numbered 11,957 
with 615,000 members. Housing Cooperatives num- 
bered 21.100 with 1,050,000 members. 

Realizing that prohibition had failed and had 
brought about the almost universal illicit distilling 
of strong and bad home brew, the Government on 
October 4, 1925 authorized the distilling of 40% 
vodka by the Government monopoly. Production in 
hectoliters was 1,804,000 in 1926-27, 1,577,000 in 


RESOURCES OF RUSSIA. 
The Russian domains comprehend every phase of 
and have 
varied topography. It has vast plains, some virtu- 
aly desert, some actually or potentially productive; 
na Ee g's etal Mee renee and a distinctive 
lO eature is the Russian ste} _ 
mies ot epting pled ean pes Ta Ereng 
@ main, however, Russia proper beget 
the centre with a series of low Meatlelanee, aia 
oe ae aes at yo Baltic, Black and 
ey D f , towar e Whi 
Arete Seean to the north. te Sea and the 
“he ountains form the bounda 
Russia proper and the main body of ae ate 
Caucasian Mountains are on the southern’ line, 


between the Black Sea and the Caspian. Extensive 
forests occupy much of the central portions, total 
forest area being about 500,000 square miles. 

The rivers are important as actual or 
channels of commerce—the Dneiper and Dniester, 
flowing into the Black Sea, the Dnetper being part 
of the proposed trans-European waterway from the 
Black Sea at Odessa to the Baltic Sea at Danzig; 
the Volga and Ural flowing into the Caspian Sea; 
the Neva flowing into-the Gulf of Finland; and the 
Petchora flowing into the Arctic Ocean. There are 
42,091 miles of rivers, lakes and canals navigable 
for_steamers. 

The areas controlled by Russia. comprehend 
nearly every material natural resource of modern 
civilization—minerals of all kinds, base and precious; 
every variety of timber, excepting tropical, every 
character of cereals, vegetable and fruit lands; 
being as near to self-contained, economically, as 
any other power, excepting the British Empire. 

Approximately 500,000,000 acres of forested areas 
are to a large degree potentially agricultural when 
the timber has been removed. The by and large 
estimate is that, under development such as has 
been attained in other civilized countries, Russia 
would have close to 700,000,000 acres of cultivable 
lands, or the equivalent of more than 1,000,000 
square miles of actually tilled lands, which is more 
than like areas in the United States. 4 

There are very large mineral resources in the Ural 
Mountains. Gold and silver are mined there, also salt, 
zine and copper. Discovery of rich gfaphite deposits 
n Northwestern Siberia was reported in 1925. In 
1927 the Geological Committee reported huge deposits 
of potash in the Solikamsk district of the West Ural 
region. The supply in a surveyed area of four square 
miles was estimated at 68,000,000 metric tons. 
Exploitation was begun in 1928. 

Undeveloped hydraulic resources are estimated at 
62,380,000 horse power, coal reserves at 475,000,- 
000,000 metric tons, oil reserves 2,883,800,000 metric 
tons, iron 2,782,000,000 metric tons exclusive of the 
Kursk anomaly of 26,000,000,000 tons. 

What Russia was capable of producing before 
the war and the Bolshevik revolution was shown in 
the official statistics of the former empire printed 
in The World Almanac for 1923. : 


AGRICULTURE. 


During the revolution over 1,080,000,000 acres of 
and belonging to the landowners were acquired by 
the peasantry. In addition the peasants seized and 
distributed among themselves over 48,000,000 acres 
belonging to the richer strata of the peasantry. In 
1922 the People’s Commissariat for Food reported 
oe 50 =e Pee “he aoe oe arable lands 
and meadows, were less than 14.5 acres a 
ae —— rag — 35.7 ‘gre pease 

pwards of 85% of the ple live by agricul : 
In the European section from 96% re Som ot tne 
arable land is in the- hands of the peasants for use. 

Since the poor harvest of 1924 the Soviet Union 
has had four good crop years. The total sown area in 
1928 was upwards of 260 million acres as compared 
with 265 before the war. The area sown to grain in 
1927 (peasant farms only) was 236,223,300 acres as 
compared with 230,156,000 in 1926. The gross grain 
=oB in 1925, 1926 and 1927, in thousands of metric 

ons: 


Mid-September estimates of the erai 
placed it about 500,000 metric tong abe cee 
1927. Crops of cotton, oil seeds, sugar beets flax and 
cog ver reported Booye the average. ‘ 
ther crops in , in m q 
(fiber) 343,000 from 4,350,900 a car nee a 


from 7,479,300 acres; cotton (unginned) 632,000 1.0 


1,987,500 acres; Sugar beets 9,863,000 from 1,642,800 


Live stock estimate for 1927 was: Horses 3 
000, cattle 67,327,000, 25 pte 
ne io 00, Gods ae SSO Te 121,739,000, goats 

Total grain procurements by State a: 
organizations for agricultural years endive amen 
eens 1926-27, 11,519,000; 1927-28, 11,456,000 

Tain exports for the agricultural yi 192 28 i 
to 520,000 metric tons.’ For 1926-97 Aad es 
3,068,000 metric tons and before the war th 
averaged 10,740,000 metric tons. —_ 


Fur exports in 1926-27 were $44,500,000 of which 


otential 


; 1925. 1926. 1927. 
Rye cn hk eee . 20,733 22,944 24,579 
Wheat... a teeth 421 22'314 20/389- 
Pane ME ret ee en oe a, fies ® 4,677 
Buekwiests yo 277212 Moe Maa ae oes 
ieb o) clothe ts ee eee 4,357 31295 3/684 
Gr haces Pht ee 5,028 3,644 3789 
Other grainy, 4k) eno 2,126 2/341 2'044 
Totals). See 69,658 76,284 74,128 
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“ver half went to the United States, in part through 
German mid ar é 


diemen. 
The catch of fish in 1925-26 was 998,800 metric 
compared with §23,910 metric tons in 


‘tons, as 
4924-25, Of the catch, 46.5% was made by State 
trusts, 


, 30.5% _ by private operators, 23% by _co- 
operatives. Exports were 67,390 tons in 1925-26 
and 55,200 in 1924-25. 

PETROLEUM PRODUCTION. 


Petroleum deposits constitute one of the most 
fmportant of the many natural resources of the 
country. The entire industry is nationalized. Pro- 
duction in the three principal fields, Baku, Grozny 
and Emba, is organized under three trusts. Market- 
ing is in the hands of the Federal Naphtha Syndicate, 
During the world war and the revolutionary period 
much damage was done to the oil properties, and 
after peace was restored the industry was hampered 
for a time by inadequacies of equipment and of 
seenepart. Widespread adoption of American 
machinery and drilling methods, and a rapid increase 
M electrification, have placed the industry on a 
— productive basis than before the war. 

uring 1927 the Soviet Union displaced Mexico in 
pecond place among the oil-producing nations. Oil 
production in the fiscal year 1925-26 was 8,142,000 
Metric tons, in 1926-27 it was 10,184,600, for 9 
Months of 1927-28 it was 8,500,000. (The U. S. 
Bureau of Mines reports 77,018,000 barrels in the 
calender year 1927, and 64,311,000 barrels in 1926). 
In 1913 the output was 9,215,000 metric tons. 
Exports for 1926-27 were 2,038,800 metric tons, as 
com with 914,042 metric tons in 1913. For nine 
months of 1927-28 the exports were 1,982,100 metric 
tons. Announcement was made by Soviet representa- 
tives that under various contracts the Standard Oil 
Company of New York and the Vacuum Oil Company 
were taking $10,000,000 in Soviet oil annually for use 
jn Near Eastern markets. Sokolnikov, chairman of 
the Naphtha Syndicate, announced that the Syndicate 
was supplying 50% of oils purchased by Spain, 40% 
of oils purchased by Italy. The new pipe line from 
the Gromy fields to the Black Sea port of Tyapse 

91 miles) was reported nearing completion in 

september, 1928, and the new Baku-Batum pipe line 
was ces well under way. i 

Coal production was 30,950,000 metric tons for 
1926-27 as compared with 28,356,000 for 1913. For 
nine months of 1927-28 it was 26,197,300 metric tons. 

Unmined iron ore in the Donetz Basin and the 
Kerch peninsula alone is estimated at 1,400,000,000 
Metric tons. Output in 1925-26 was 3,308,000 metric 
St 1926-27 4,703,000, as compared with 8,689,000 
in 1913. For nine months of 1927-28 it was 4,348,760. 
Output of manganese ore was 1,618,000 metric tons in 
1926-27 as compared with 1,221,000 in 1913. Output 
of pig iron for 1926-27 was 2,963,253 metric tons. 
For 1813 it was 4,206,000. For nine months of 1927-28 
i was 2,473,600. Output of steel for 1926-27 was 
3,586,249 metric tons. For 1913 it was 4,247,000. 
Hor Line months of 1927-28 it was 3,134,800 metric 
tons. 


Russia is normally the world’s greatest source of 
tinum, the Russian share in 1912 and 1913 being 
000 to 300,000 troy ounces of platinum in a world 

total of 267,000 to 313,000.. The industry is now in 

ss of revival. Production in 1927 was 100,000 


Gol output in 1926-27 was 23,152 kilograms. 

Output of finished cotton eloth in 1926-27 was 
2.342,600,000 meters. For the first nine months of 
427-28 it was 1,910,000,000 meters. 

The reconstruction period in industry was con- 
eluded towards the close of 1926, and the industrial 
output for 1926-27 was greater than that of 1913. 
Industrial production increased 42% in 1925-26, 20% 
in 1926-27, and are to 20% in 1927-28 (based on 

of 9 months). p 

Sie hab ats. nich averaged 11,600,000 cubic 
meters before the war, are in process of reviyal. They 
were 4,175,600 cubic meters in 1926-27. Production 
of sawmills in 1926-27 was 370,000,000 cubic meters. 


STATE INDUSTRY. 


r %, of the industrial output comes from the 
set Bate trusts. Net profits of large-scale 
te industry were estimated at $314,150,000 for 

1925-26 and $309,000,000 for 1926-27. Expenditures 

for capital jmprovements were $650,700,000 in 

ab compas yin pie deren 
were deriv ‘om profits, 

oS etd Government budget appropriations. 

One-fourth of the expenditures was for new plants. 


five-year plan for State industrial development was 


‘ plished by the State Planning Commission Oct. 1, 


od, inclu 
plan con- 


mee doubling the industrial output during the 
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basic capital which will be felt for some time to come. 
The goods shortage on the domestic market, which 
continued in an acute stage up to the close of 1926, 
was largely mitigated during 1927 and 1928. The © 
wholesale price index, with prices of 1913 taken as 
100, was 170.8 on April 1, 1928, as compared with an 
average of 175.5 for 1926-27. The retail priee Index 
for April 1, 1928, for State trade was 185 as compared 
with 191 April 1, 1927, for cooperative trade the 
figures were respectively 185 and 189, for private 
trade 239 and 227. ' 

Workers employed in large scale State industry 
were reported as 2,103,000 during the first half in 
1927-28, a8 2,021,000, in 1926-27 and as 4,919,300 in 
1925-26; ian. 3 Ke 

The major industries are’ combined tm syndicates 
(Textile Syndicate, Oil Syndicate, ete.) ef federal 
scope for development and marketing. Mach syp- 
dicate is a combination of operating trusts. The 
division into trusts is according to geographical er 
other economic reason. Virtually all the larger 
syndicates operate under the general contro] of the 
Supreme Economic Council, The managing boards 
of the syndicates and trusts are held respensibie by 
the Council for profitable operation, efficiency 
and quality of output. 


TRANSPORT AND POWER DEVELOPMENT. 

Total railway mileage at the close of 1926-27 was 
47,320 miles as compared with 42,500 miles in 1917 
and 36,500 miles in 1913. In 1926-27 the raliways 
earried 22% more freight in ton-kilometera than in 
1913 and 16% more than in 1925-26. Operating 
revenues for 1926-27 were $650,960,000. Net profit 
from operation was $117,317,000, as compared with 
$91,567,000 the previous year. During the year 
$116,905,000 was spent on new equipment and exten- 
sions. Average daily freight car loadings werd 27,868. ~ 
They increased to 31,500 during the first six months 
of 1927-28. Air transport embraced some 40,000 
kilometers of lines in regular operation. They ¢arried 
16,500 passengers in 1927. = 

Public service power plants in 1926-27 bad an 
aggregate capacity of 733,655 kilowatts, as compared 

th 394,000 kilowatts in 1917. They ed 


operation. In 
furnished 1,950,000,000 kilowatt hours. The 
Government expended $50,000,000 on_ siperpower 
development in 1926-27 and $75,000,000 in 1927-28. 

The Soviet Government is undertaking three large 
transport and power projects which are expected ta 
give 4 great impetus to economic development, The 
Dnieprostroy hydroelectric development, the Jargest 


hydroelectric project in Europe, a plant of w. ea 


which will furnish cheap power to the 


Mining District of the Ukraine and extend nayigation 


on the Dnieper river for hundreds of miles. Tho total 
cost is estimated at $100,000,000. Construction 
begap in 1927. Col. Hugh L. Cooper, builder of 
Muscle Shoals, is the consulting and supervisory 
engineer. The Siberian-Turkestan Raliway, 960 
miles, to cost $100,000,000 will bring Siberian grain, 
timber and minerals to the Soviet cotton pelt in 
Central Asia. Construction began in the fall ef 1927_. 
The bh Geet Canal, 60 miles, will give the Volga, — 
the chief water transport route of the Soviet Union, 
a direct outlet on the Black Sea. Plans are mow in the 
final stages. ’ > 
A fifty-year concession to the Lena gokifielde of 
Siberia, estimated to contain $100,000,006 of gold, 
was granted to an Anglo-American company, the 
British Lena Goldfield Corporation, om Azg, 12, 
1925. The minimum output of gold for tye years 
is put at 14,428 pounds. Copper, zine and are. 
by-products. f 
Direct taxes are imposed in the form of 4 single 
agricultural tax, a trading tax, a realty tax, and 
taxes on incomes and assessments. Ind taxes 
consist of excise taxes and customs duties. Tuxcise 
taxes are levied on sugar, tobacco, textile products, 


fermented and distilled spirits, oil produate, salt, i 


tea and coffee, matches, yeast. The Soviet 
has a moderate system of tariff duties on imports, 
supplemented by duties on a limited number of 
exports. There are separate schedules for the 
European and Asiatic frontiers. Duties eollecteé 
on the imports across the European frontiers during 
the fiscal year 1924-25 amounted 
cent. of the total value of the imports. Sinee 
time the duties on certain articles clasce@ ag Iuxurl 
haye been materially increased. ; 

A new single tax on the land, levied on a sliding 
seale, depending on how much land is ed, Ube 
yield’ of erops, etc., was put in effect im May, 1924 
%¢ yielded $115,631,920 in 1925-26 and $181,609.508 

1926-27. Next in importance as yielders 
revenue are the trading tax, income and property taz, 


to abaut 1b, pers a 
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excise and local taxes, in that order. Income taxes | Year. Imports: Exports.” ; 
i -27 424,355. VOZ R22 Sis viele Kotelow ie ...-271,000,000 64,060,000. 
i ss EE a tga vt = 1922-23 are dle oisie's . «+--+ 148,000,000 | 133,000,000 
: THE BUDGET. 1923-24,..... Santen ormtedeant Feel pti SE pe 
In 8-country where State economic enterprises play eae bee teen eee een ees ora cr eg 
a@ dominant role the growth of the federal budget is 1b06=27 oe eee teas 623'800,000 873'200'000 
regarded as an important gauge of economic progress. 1927-28 7) pee ) were wee eee 276'800.000 4 56300 ’ 000 
The first ‘firm’ budget, that of 1923-24, balanced * Po se AS ina OW Ogee pee ore ae 
at 1,460,000,000 rubles, that of 1927-28 at 6,088,058,- The trade over the Asiatic frontier in 19) Son 
000 rubles. Preliminary figures fix the budget of Imports, 81,911,000 rubles; exports, 78,649, 


4928-29 for 6,970,000,000 rubles ($3,589,500,000). 
the bu a for 1913. was 3,605,000,000 rubles., 
Receipts in classified form of budgets of the past 
three yeats((1927-28 is preliminary), in thousands of 
rubles (par Value $0.5146) are: 

1926-27. ~ 1927-28. 


eee 1925-26. 
Taxes and Excise.. 1,784,598 2,477,400 2,879,848 
602,100 686,299 


e Properties and 
Seeistabhishmonts. . . §31,686 
1,712,100 1,856,900 
409,700 665,011 


munications..... 1,443,219 
188,554 

Totaled. cess 3,948,048 5,201,300 6,088,058 

Expenditures in budgets, exclusive of State reserve, 

by categories, in percentages: 1935- oe 1927- 


PPESCPENSG «2.5 iets ie cans 15.4 13.9 13.4 
eS and Communications. 37.5 36.3 34.4 
Financing of Industry, Agricul- 

_ ture 


tw le. peoade adatt sot' 3 a oa es 1 
Grants to local budgets........ i 
Administration and other...... 27.0 21.2 22.5 


— Total, 6 ie ce cee seer eees 100.0 100.0 100.0 


<The 1923-24 budget was the first post-revolutionary 
budget to be balanced. Since that year each budget 
has produced a.surplus of revenues over expenditures. 
The total internal State debt as of May 1, 1928, 

was 1,299,200,000 rubles ($669,088,000). On October 

ft, 1927, it was 933,700,000 rubles: October 1, 1926, 
662,700,000 rubles. During 1926-27 bonds sold 
regated 591,300,000 rubles, bonds refunded 
2 7'500,000 rubles 


Negotiations were resumed in 1927 with France 
_ regarding the adjustment of the Czarist pre-war debt, 
amounting April 30, 1926, to 6,738 million pre-war 
gold franes.. No settlement has been reached. 
- The State Bank on September 15, 1928, reported a 
note issue of 1,058,621,050 rubles with a cover in gold, 
platinum and foreign currency of 259,584,930 rubles. 
The corresponding figures for October 1, 1927 were: 
note issue, 1,026,571,540 rubles, cover 268,951,550 
rubles. The capital. fo the Bank was_ increased, 
June 15, 1927 from 100 million rubles to 250 million 
rubles, 55 million coming from the reserves and 
95 million subscribed by the Federal Treasury, 
The foreign trade turnover for 1925-26 was $737,- 
- 995,000, for 1926-27 it was $762,669,500, for six 
months of 1927-28 it was $471,144,500. For 1913 
the twnover was $1,490,495, 100. The poor 
countries taking Soviet imports in 1926-27_ were: 
Iingland 26 per cent, Germany 22 per cent, Latvia 
7.5 per cent, France 7 per cent, Persia 5.6 per cent. 
The principal countries furnishing Soviet imports 
were Germany 23 per cent, United States 20.5 per 
cent, England 14.2 per cent, Persia 5.4 per cent. The 
prine!pal Soviet purchases in the United States during 
the calendar year 1927 were cotton ($42,166,866), 
industrial and agricultural machinery and metals, 
The principal Soviet sales here were furs, sheep 
casings and manganese ore. 

For the Soviet fiscal year 1926-27 ending September 
80 the Soviet trading organizations in the United 
States reported purchases of $65,069,199 for shipment 
to the Soviet Union and sales of Soviet products in 
the United States of $20,631,326. For nine months of 
1927-28 they reported purchases of $84,000,000 and 
sales of $16,000,000. In 1913 the total of Russian- 
American trade was $48,000,000. 

The Government monopoly of foreign trade was 
firmly maintained during the year. [t ls controlled 
through the Commissariat for Trade and Com- 
merce and conducted by agencies of the Com- 
ralssariat, of the trading bureaus of the six constituent 
Republics, by the Consumers’ Co-operatives, by 
trading agencies of some of the large industrial 
syndicates, by a few mixed companies operating 
under license in which the Government holds a 

articipating interest (generally 50 per cent.), and 
y a few foreign firms operating under special 
agreement. _ i 

“The Soviet Government has been exerelsing a 
rigid control over imports, and any one desirous of 
purchasing goods in that country or selling goods 
to it must deal with the proper Soviet institution, 
either directly or in the last instance. 

The foreign trade over the European border in 
gold rubles was: 


rubles; and in 1926-27: Imports 88,800,000 rubles; 

exports, 92,300,000 rubles. . s 
Trade-of Russia in Europe (including the Ukraine) 

with the United States was: 4 


Cal. Year. Tm x Exports. 
ri pt sea a ofa ots alate. wicheue ‘ote $28,501,998 $334,956 
NCS; weet erthets 2 Mme eee 6,305, 1,347,259 
ee Bee oc ere eS 43,314,355 _8,006,11 
OPES OAR ee A ne ee 68,195,686 12,904,731 
RT racine hw ccies abe iets eta 48,499,061 13,502,687 
Bc peae a a eitcl aie 3 tte gare 64,036,677 004,0 
Trade of Russia in Asia with the United States was: 
Cal. Year Tmports. Exports. 
OP ciainct= Dans AS ae ore $312,027 $187,877 
TODS cece eas te Nee ee oe 1,002,99 134, 
Te 8 eye ere ae sO ac a 634,223 24,352 
1925 710,374 331,942 
1926. 1,406,58 619,305- 
1927. 835,016 872,780 


SALVADOR, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, 7,225 square miles. 3 
POPULATION, estimated, Jan. 1, 1924, 1,610,000; 
CAPITAL, San Salvador, population 85,300. Other: 

cities: Santa Ana, 60,679; San. Miguel, 30,406. 
President, Dr. Pio Romero Bosque, 1927-31, inaugu- 

rated, March 1, 1927. 

Premier, Dr. Reyes Arrleta Rosst (Foreign). 

Salvador lies along the Pacific Ocean with Hon< 
duras as its northeast boundary, and Guatemala- 
on the northwest. Its coast line is 160 miles long and: 
ts average breadth 60 miles. It is about the size’ 
of the State of New Jersey. Along the sea is a 
narrow, low alluvial plain, and the interior is a plateau’ 
about 2,000 feet above sea level, containing a number 
of voleanie cones. Earthquakes are frequent; that- 
of June 8, 1917, destroyed much of the capital and. 
three other towns; even greater damage was done 
to the capital on April 28, 1919. It has luxurlant- 
forests and abundant mineral deposits, which are 
undeveloped. Mestizos and Indians form two- 
thirds of the population. 

Salvador is a one-crop country. Its prosperity. 
depends on coffee. The 1926 crop of approximately- 
115,000,000 pounds (from about 150,000 acres), was, 
the largest in its history, and largely responsible for: 
the $7,752,000 increase in exports over 1925, the- 
total foreign trade reaching $41,000,000. Sugar. 
production is about 20,000 tons. Tobacco, indigo,: 
henequen, lumber, rice, balsam and hides are also 
exported. * 

Under the Constitution of 1824, modified last in. 
1886, a President for four years and single chamber 
of 70 deputies for a year are elected by universal 
suffrage, The President appoints a Ministry of four 
membcs. The dominant religion is Roman Catholic, 
The army numbers 3,000, with reserves of 25,000.- 
There are 253 miles of narrow gauge railroads, 

The government is carrying on an intensive cam-, 
paign to reduce illiteracy. In 1926 there were 847: 
schools with 1,555 teachers and 52,000 pupils; 
Education is free and compulsory. 

A three-power agreement pledging the Govern- 
ments of Salvador, Guatemala and Honduras to a 
common policy in matters of general concern in 
Centrai America was signed in May, 1927, 

The colon § = 50 cents) is the unit of currency. . 

In yak 659 steamers, tonnage 1,228,507, entered 


ports, 

Of a well planned system of arterial surfa 
yd totaling 1,000 miles, 684 were coneet 
The ‘budget for 1925 was: Revenues, 20,320,30 
Se ee Sea Nie seen te ieee for 136 
: » 22, colones; expendit aed, i 

colones; for 1927, revenues 790,514,459 pa cicne 


ADT 1 P 
expenditures 21,799,526 colones. "The public “Gebk 


Dec. 31, 1927 was: External, 43,058,538 colones: 
internal, 1,161,161 colones; floating, 4,295 
total 48,611,762 colones nt oe 


Imports and exports were: 
Year. Imports. aun 

oe +» +12,628,370 $17,943,827 

468,494 8,479, 
7,639,296 16,213,807 
8,771,000 17,057,877 

11,175,000 4,367, 
19,383,000 16,885,000 


26,035/000  24’636/000 
14'152/000 


k 
’ 
- 
2 
Le 


vii ig Sect tea adept 


Ate epee teen ote 
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‘Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. mports. Exports. 
1922. ... $4,850.7 1 $2,618,716 
5,214,251 4,523,663 
6,491,955 3,912,310 
9,193,916 2,323,424 
9,556,52 4,237,149 


- 9,556,521 
6,875,798 . 1,545,358 


135: 
SAN MARINO, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 38 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of June, 1925, 12,952. 

San Marino, situated in the Apennines near 
Rimini, in the heart of Italy, claims to be the oldest 
state in Europe and to have been founded in the 
fourth century. Its treaty of friendship with the 

dom of Italy, concluded June 28, 1907, was re- 

in 1921. It has an extradition treaty with the 
United States and other countries. Agriculture 
and stock raising are org ped the only industries. 
It is governed by a Great Council of 60 members 
by popular vote, two of whom are chosen to 
exercise executive power for a term of six months. 
It maintains a military force of 39 officers and 950 


Men. Revenue and expenditures for 1926-27 bal- 

anced at 4,145,179 lire. There is no debt. 
SERBS, CROATS AND SLOVENES, 
- KINGDOM OF THE 


JUGO-SLAVIA. 


AREA, 96,134 square miles. 
POPULATION, Census of 1921, 12,017,323. 
de, population, 1921, 111,740: 
estimated, 1928, 240,000: other cities, Zagred 
(Agram), 108,388, estd. 1928, 150,000; Ljubliana, 
53,306; Sarajevo, 66,317; Novi Sad, 39,147; Split, 
25,042; Nish, 25,000. 

King of the Serbs, Creats_and Slovenes, Alexander 
I., born Dec. 17, 1888; Prince Regent from June 
24, 1914, to Aug. 16, 1921, when his father, King 
Peter I., died; married June 8, 1922, at Belgrade, 
Princess Marie, second daughter of the King and 
Queen of Roumania. Heir, their son, Prince Peter, 
born Sept. 6, 1923. 

Prime Minister, Rev. Dr. Anton Korosee (Interior) 
Slovenian Catholic, July 27, 1928. 


Serbia, which had since the Battle of Kossovo, 
in 1389, been a vassal principality of Turkey, was 
established as an independent kingdom by the 
Treaty of Berlin, July 13, 1878. By the Balkan 
wars of 1913 her boundaries were enlarged by the 
of a ots The Spd al ed Pes 

ustria-Hungary e assassination 0 e 
ayenauke Franz Ferdinand (June 28, 1914) to a 
Serbian plot and by invasion following her ultimatum 
brought on the World War of 1914-18. Serbia was 
overrun and suffered enormously, but in October, 
4918, her army again occupied Nish and on Nov. 

1918, reoccupied the capital, Belgrade. At the 

tution of the Austrian-Hungarian Empire, the 
National Assembly of the former Hungarian provinces 
of Croatia and Slovenia_proclaimed their independ- 
ence and a National Council was established, to 
which representatives of other Slav states of the 
old empire, including Bosnia and Herzegovina, were 
admitted, and union with Serbia as the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes (Jugo-Slavia) became 
effective on Dec. 29, 1918, when a Ministry was 


On Nov. 29, 1918, a National in eee of 

o, which h been recognized as an 
ee ecnden state by the Treaty of Berlin in 1870, 
deposed King Nicholas, who was then in exile, and 
decided to unite with Serbia. This union became a 
fact on the death of pale Nicholas, March i, 1921, 
and Montenegro officially disappeared from the 
map of Europe on July 13, 1922, when the Council 
of Ambassadors sitting in Paris to ratify the boun- 
daries of Jugo-Slavia ae Te gee recognized that 

union was an accom ‘act. 

Me eco alavin is bound by te and the Adriatic 
Sea on the west, by Au and Hungary on the 
north, by B and Greece on the east, and by 
Albania and Greece on the south. Its area and 
population by provinces is approximately as follows: 


ye ts aoe 

aes — o655.078 
ES ne Cs Mee 874 
0. 3,733 199, 

Bosnia. . 1,899,929 
Dalmatia..... ie See 4,916. >= 621; 

Croatia and Slavonia. / 22. /.... 16,920 2,739,593 

Mp poMhiecl ts sates ev eea 7007 1,380,413 


Peete ssi ies. ov. 00,194 12,087.423 
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According to nationality there are approximately. . 
9,730,000 Slavs, 500,000 Germans, 490,000 Baie . 
garians, 480,000 Albanians, 180,000 Roumanians, 
and 10,000 Italians. According to religion there 
are approximately 5,460,000 Greek Orthedox (the 
state religion), 4,475,000 Roman Catholies, 1,337,000 
Mohammedans and 300,000 of other religions. 

The Constitution, adopted June 28, 1924, prevides 
for a single Legislative Chamber of 315 members’ 
eletted for four years, one deputy to every 40,000 
inhabitants. .The Chamber _(Skuptchina), contains , 
about a dozen, parties. .The government. since | 
Feb, 8, 1925, has; been made up of a coalition of 
Radicals and Croatian Peasants that was 60 unstable .. 
that Premier Uzunovitch, seyen- times placed the!" 
resignation of the cabinet in the hands of the King: ’ 
On April. 17, 1927, Velja Voukitchevitch (Radical) _ 
became Premier, sdding the Democrats to the 
coalition. At the election Sept. 11, 1927, the Govern- 
ment won 201 of the 315 seats. The Radi lost, 30; 
but the Democrats gained 40. One Sociatist Deputy 
was elected, but all the Communists failed. 4 

The political turmoil and bitter clashes between 
the Serbian and Croatian parties on June 20, 1928, 
during a debate in Skuptchina, a i 
deputy in the Government party, Punica Ratchitch, 
shot down a group of opposition delegates, mortally 
wounding Stefan Raditch, the Croatian leader of the 

easant party, killing his nephew Paul Raditeh and 

r. George Basaritchik, the vice president of the 
Croatian party, and wounding the secretary, Dr.’ 
Pernar and two others. Stefan. Raditch died on 
Aug. 8. The 85 Croatian deputies left the Skuptchina 
and later met in protest at Zagreo. Premier Vukitehe- 
vitch’s cabinet fell and it was not until July 27 that a 
new cabinet was formed by the Rev. Dr. Anton - 
Korosec, a Slavonian and a Catholic priest—the 
first non-Serbian to head the government. The 
Croatians remained obdurate and bitter. 

The new government secured on Aug. 33 the 
ratification of the Nettuno Treaty signed with Italy 
on July 20, 1925, which had been held up beeause of 
the fierce uncompromising oppositicn of the Croa- 
tians. This act was considered an essential 
liminary to the consummation of the £50,000,000 ~ 
stabilization loan to Serbia by a consortium of — 
London and American bankers signed in Mareh 1928, 
and awaiting ratification. _ 

Elementary education is nominally sompulsory 
and is free. In 1926 there were 7,208 elementary 
schools with 17,576 teachers and 786,324 pupils. 
There are three universities, Belgrade with 6,115 
Students in 1926; Zagreb, 3,175; and Ljubliana, 1,031. 

The army has been reorganized on a peace strength 
of 116,000. Service is compulsory. : 

Agriculture is the basic industry, closely followed 
by cattle raising and forestry, and furnishes oceupa- 
tion for 85% of the population. About 27,200,000 
acres, 45% of the Kingdom, is devoted 
and 80% of this to cereals. Corn is the leading crop, ~ 
product 3,410,100 metric tons from 5,366,752 acres in 
1927—and wheat second, 1,943,950 tons _ from 
4,440,036 acres. Drought badly affected the erops in 
1927. The sugar production in 1926 was 70,018 metric 
tons. Tobacco production in 1926 was 14,821 tons. — 
Livestock census, Jan. 1927, was: 1,227,707 horses, 
mules and asses; 3,737,538 cattle; 7.932.825 sheep: — 
2,806,182 pigs; and 1,721,263 goats. 

The principal exports are grain, cattle, timber, 
and prunes; imports, agricultural and animal 
products, machinery and chemicals. Serbia is an ~ 
agricultural country of small peasant holdings. 
Nearly one-third of its area, 18,200.000 aeres, is 
eovered with forests. There are valuable coal and - 
iron mines and some lead and copper. The state 
owns 3,482 and operates 1,168 more of the 6,231 miles 
of railroads. The river navigation of the Danube 
and the Save is important. Vessels enterme the 
river ports in 1926 numbered 69,810 of a 
of 10,220,821; of these, 6,207 were 


to) tonnage 
boats and 


926, 4 F 
loan floated at 24 in New York in A 
about $534,442,924, or approximately Dp 

In addition is the funded war debt £25,591.428 to 


pre- . = 


to agriculture 


a 
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Great Britain ae oe unfunded war debt to France, 
~about 1,500,000,0 rancs. 

The. internal debt was 3,825,269,000 dinars, ea 
at current exchange to about $38,250,690; and is 
mostly, non-interest bearing.. The amount of paper 
money in. circulation on July 31, 1928, was 5,313 
millions of dinars, with a gold reserve of 90 millions 
and foreign credits of 250 millions. 

Imports and exports were: 


Imports Exports. 
1923......Daper dinars 8,309,635 8,048,843,930 
1924, -paper dinars 8,221,743, 9,538,774,432 
1925. «Paper dinars §,752,900,000. 8,904,500,000 
1926 aper dinars 7,631,800,000- 7,818,100,000 
1927, “paper dinars \7,286,201,000 , . §,400,153,000 


1. Year. Imports. | Exports. 
tona NP ee aa sea os ote ls wa 8 $491,375 $686,054 
PRD inimewidie sisistacie c.s 9,0 0's.0 eeTecize 1,001,327 1,431,090 
ee ay we Kaduna 0 0s) 4 0» v0 789,078 1,154,925 
UV ot aE SSAct core ae 996,330 984,849 


SIAM, KINCDOM OF 


AREA, 200,148 square miles, of which about 45,000 
is in the Malay Peninsula. 
POPULATION, census of 1919-20, 9,207,355. 

Official estimate, 1926, 9,831,000. 

CAPITAL, Bangkok, population, 1923, 745,640. 
King, Praja Dhipok, bern Nov. 8, 1893, succeeded 
on pe ott of his brother Rama VI., on Noy. 
ra! 5 
Foreign Minister, Prince Dewawongse. 

Siam is situated in Southeastern Asia, with Burma 
(British India) on the northwest and west and 
French Indo-China on the northeast and east, and 
the Gulf of Siam, which is part of the China Sea, 
on the south and east. It also occupies the neck 
Of the Malay Peninsula _as far as the Federated 
Malay States (British). It is of rolling topography, 
with large areas susceptible to irrigation, of which 
about 250,000 acres have been under water since 1922. 

Bangkok, the capital, in the delta of the Menam, 
fg a convenient modern city, drained and cleaned, 
well lighted and beautified with spacious parks. 

There are many large forests, teakwood being an 
{mportant article of export. Labor is higher than in 
almost any other Oriental country. The chief 
product is rice, the national food, and heavily ex- 


‘ported, with 4,076,900 acres of it under cultivation 
m 1925-26, and 1,328,256 tons exported (1,114,717 
tons in 1924-25). ‘There are eighty rice milis in the 


Bangkok district. Livestock in 1926 numbered 8,389 
Slophants, 247,158 horses and ponies, 4,013,882 bul- 
locks, and 4,216,127 buffaloes, all of which are used 
as beasts of burden. Annual exports of teak average 
about 60,000 tons, worth about $6,000,000. 

Mineral resources are extensive and varied, includ- 
ing tungsten, wolfram, coal, iron, manganese, anti- 
mony and quicksilver. Tin also is abundant, exports 
having been 10,826 tons in 1926. 

In 1926 there were 1,630 miles of state railways. 
Tn 1926-27, 1,042 vessels entered the port of Bangkok, 
of 1,131,105 tonnage. 

Executive power vests in the King. The new 
King, who was educated in England, restored the 
Supreme Council of State, composed of five princes 
of government experience, to be advisory to the 
Sovereign and to co-ordinate the work of the various 
ministries. There is a Legislative Council of Min- 
isters and others, appointed by the King. Present 
membership is forty. It supervises the legislation 


, of the Kingdom, being charged with the task of 


perfecting the statutes. 
the King. 

Siam attained full legal equality among the 
nations on March 25, 1927, when the last of the 
consular courts was closed, and two days later a 
mew customs tariff, controlled no longer by treaty 
limitations, went into effect. 

Buddhism is the prevailing religion. 


Laws must be signed by 


In 1926 there 
were 16,185 temples, with 129,206 priests. Schools 
are controlled by the Minister of Education excepting 
those for military, naval, and legal training, and 
Some which are under royal patronage. In 1925 
there were 343 Government_ schools, with 1,958 
teachers and 47,268 pupils; 4,707 local schools, with 
9,872 teachers and 527,603 pupils; and 573 private 
Schools, with 1,446 teachers and 27,435 pupils. 
About 11 per cent. of the people were literate in the 
‘et very able-bodied in 

avery able- ied man serves the army. The 
navy has 5,000 active and 20,000 reserve men. In 
1920 there were over 15,000 Boy Scouts. Siam ts a 
member of the League of Nations. 

The tical, renamed 1928 “baht”, is the unit of 
currency, its gold par being 57.09 cents; rate of 
exchange in 1927-28 was about 45 cents. 

Principal revenues are from opium, land caplita- 
tion, excise, railways, mines, forests and customs, 
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Budgets for three years were: Expendi- 
Revenues. tures. 
1924-25...... pte qatehecan ticals 91,960,236 96,452,497. 
EO 25-26 Sw. eneyarevereberter eek ticals 93,982,710 97,971,267 
TB 2a ate w «aot ape ticals 94,029,389 93,788,188 


Capital expenditures, chiefly on railways and 
irrigation, have been: In 1924-25, 7,565,929 ticals; 
1925-26. 9,275,600 ticals; and 1926-27 (est.), 7,369,865 
ticals. 

The public debt on March 31, 1927, stood at 
£12,117,600. Three loans were raised for productive 
purposes, railways taking 172,435,797 ticals, and 
irrigation, 22,709,703 ticals. z 

Notes in circulation March 31, 1927, amounted to 
134,000,000 ticals, with a silver reserve of 54,000,000, 

Foreign trade at Bangkok, which handles 85% 


of the total for the Kingdom, in 1925-26 was: Im-. 


ports, 161,244,004 ticals; exports, 187,487,612 ticals: 
and in 1924-25, imports, 153,006,580 fticals; and 
exports, 158,167,555 ticals. 

Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports. E 

POA. cas acis md Sele auc caw eee $871,196 $141,794 
TOSS ins wast ace tnaeko ws aie alain tou 798, 2,02: 
Bee icclkwr wis vi9\n\e) a @]ere, 06.6 F 925,36. i 
BOR sin <oanie' too vie Sieis. o eaterse 1,444,122 769,652 
41 EE a Pe kore ae +-.1,852,088 633,32: 
ROZT aia gree diate wire ae +. .+-1,940,055 570,092 


THE ANCLO-ECYPTIAN SOUDAN 
(Condominium.) 
AREA, 1,014,600 square miles. : 
POPULATION, estimated, 1923, 5,852,729. 
CAPITAL, Khartoum, including Khartoum North, 
on the Blue Nile; population, 1923, 32,211. Below 
on the White Nile, Omdurman, the old Dervish 
capital, population, 78,732. 
Governor General, Sir John L. Maffey, K. C. V. oO. 


The Soudan is bounded by Libya and Egypt on the 
north, the line being the 22° north latitude; the Red 
Sea and Eritrea (Itatian) and Abyssinia on the east; 
Uganda (British) and the Belgian Congo on th 
south, and French Equatorial Africa on the woste 
Its greatest length north and south is 1,650 miles, 
and its greatest breadth east and. west is about 
1,200 miles. The northern zone consists of the 
Libyan desert, on the west, and the mountainoug 
Arabian desert, extending to the Red Sea on the 
east, Separated by the narrow valley of the Nile; 
the central zone has large areas of fertilit » iInclud- 
ing the rainlands of Kassala and Fokar, the Gezira 
Plain and the pastures and gum forests of Kor- 
dofan; and the southern equatorial belt where the 
soil is richest and watered by tropical rains. 

The White Nile flows north through the middie 
of the country; the Blue Nile, rising in the moun- 
tains of Abyssinia, flows northwest to its junction 
eee a = a AOS Nile to make the 

e ows on in a huge S ew 
sic en ae kag nye to envelieaens 

e Sennar Dam, at Makwar, 
PE Re 170 mile pout of 
Jan, 2 1, 1926, with is eanalization of 300, 
19) ain, e dam im 
Blue Nile, for Or the ee eaten OF the 
between the rivers. 
struction at 


acres 


4 The amount 

1925 producing cotton was 87,475 Sarees Eenaneey 
8.150 tons; product in 1926, 22,417 tons and 46,674 
tons of cottonseed, The value of Cotton and Cotton- 
seed exported in 1926 was £§3,091,359 (approxi- 


es) opens up 


fully developed, will produce a minimum or roche 


The population, which was estimated at 9,000,000 


rule through war, farain 
habitants Sat 


d 
and Negro blood; 
all Mohammedans, 


Lord Kitchener with the An lo-E by 
Omdurman, Sept. 2, 1898. . Ont oro 
of the Soudan an agreement was signed 

99, between Egypt and Great Britain which 
fixed the boundary, provided for the a 
of the territory by a Governor General . a; 


by. Egypt with the consent of. ted 
since it 10 by a council) via Tay, elded 


proclamation, and Providing. that tlie, 3 re eat 


ee ee ee 


ree 


ee eee 


Mpa 


PARE O INP ME oe 
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Egyptian flags should fly together. Free trade wit! 
Egypt. was provided for also and the import yr 


export of slaves was forbidden, together with the 
ts. The civil 


sg of arms, ammunition and sp’ 
nd criminal codes are based on th Egy 
and India. sa oe ¥ 

While pt claims the Soudan as an integral 
part, the British Government ‘has officially = 
nounced as a fixed policy that Great Britain will 
mever abandon the Soudan nor tolerate any at- 
tem . to coe — en 

coun as prospel under the Angio- 

Egyptian rule, though suff agriculturally dur- 
ing seasons of low water in the Nile and by de- 
pression consequent on the 
when the exports of grain and cattle almost entirely 
ceased. Cotton can be grown successfully 
increased irrigation and transportation facilities. 
Rich forests are of great extent and the Soudan is 
the chief source of the world’s supply of gum arabic, 
the exports being 22,425 tons, valued at £E1,006,- 
623 in 1923; 18,956 tons in 1925, valued at £E791,931; 
22,744 tons in 1936 valued at £6844,198. Of ivory, 45 
tons, valued at £E78,819, were exported in 1920; 38 
tons, £32,000, in 1921; 56 tons, £E63,308, in 1922; 
41 tons, £E56,112,in 1923;. 32 tons, £E47,808, in 
1924; and 43 oat on, in 1925. 

The Soudan railroad reached Khartoum in 1899. 
A line from Atbara across the Arabian desert to 
Port Soudan and Suskin on the Red Sea was opened 
fn 1906. A bridge has been built over the Blue 
Nile at Khartoum and another over the White 
Nile near Hillet Abbas. The total length of rall- 
roads is about 1.728 miles. 

A fleet of Government passenger and freight 
steamers is maintained on the Nile and its tribu- 
tarles with a scheduled service covering over 2,500 


ast years of the war 


The unit of currency. 1s the Egyptian pound, 
£E1—S4.943 at par of exchange; rate of exchange, 
ip 1924, $4.53; and in 1925, $4.95. 

The budgets for six years are: 


Year. Rev. Exp. 

Ee Etivs were 4 oe ds 0.05 0,6 £E3,498,595 £E3,496,999 
ER Cen piviidele ace are 4c so 3,766,133 3,392,470 
ot EGR Foccces 4,298,856 3,453,273 
Hun py aviste'soS.cle eevee 4,863,640 4,410,519 
Ei te ee cc er wees sss 5,857,988 5,482,388 
1927 (estimated)........ f A 5,660,000 


tion alone requiring about £10,000,000. 

The foreign trade was: Imports, 1922, $19,308,120 
$25,638,720; 1925, $26,- 
190,600; 1926, $27,872,000; exports, 1922, $9,050,199; 
a ande ten 1924, ' $16,872,230; 1925, $19,- 

15,000; 

United States, chiefly m arabic, amounted to 
Sa in 1922, $1451.472 in 1923; in 1924, 


SPAIN, KINCDOM OF 

AREA, Continental ain, 190,050 square miles; 
including the aleathe and the Canary Islands, 
194,783 square miles; Spanish Colonies {n Africa, 
including Spanish Morocco, 140,000 ae era 
(PULATION, census of Dec. 31, 1923 (including 

ae Balearic Islands, 338,894; and the Canary 

Islands, 473,497). 21,763,147; (estimated Dec. 31, 

1925, 22,127,700). Colonies, estimated, 980,000; 

total, 22,743,147. 

CAPITAL, Madrid; population, census of Dec. 
31, 1923, 813,991; other cities, Barcelona, 760,- 
§72; Valencia, 256,263; Seville, 226,969; Malaga, 
159535; Zaragoza, 153,570; Murcia, 146,517; 
Bilbao, 120,369; Granada, 103,783; and twenty- 
seven others larger than oe ed gtencie en 
‘ing, Alfonso XIII.; born May 17, ; er the 

ales of his father, King Alfonso XII.; succeeding 
on birth: married, May 31, 1906, Princess Victoria 

Eugenie, daughter of Prince Henry of Batten- 

bere and Princess Beatrice, youngest daughter 

of Queen Victoria of Great Britain; Heir, his 

eldest son, Prince Alfonso, born May 10, 1907. 

‘There are three other sons and beh peta meer ake Fi 
Premier, Gen. Miguel Primo de Rivera, arquis 

d’Estella; fesaned control Sept. 13, 1923, as 

head of the military directorate; made Premier 

on restoration of civil government, Dec. 3, 1925. 

He took Foreign portfolio Nov. 5, 1928. 

‘Spain is bounded on the west by Portugal and 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the north by the Atlantic 
and by France, on the east and south by the Med- 
iterranean Sea, the British fortified station Gibraltar 
being at the southernmost tip, guarding the en- 
france to the Mediterranean from the “Atlantic. 


The Balearic Islands in the Mediterranean (capital, | turies 


Palma; area, 1,935 square miles; Intion, 338," 
894) and the Canary Islands (aren. 2.807 ener 
miles; population, 473,497), in the Atlantic, are 
provinces of Spain; Ceuta, a fortified post tn Africa, | 
opposite Gibraltar (area, 5 square miles; poyula-° 
Cadiz. 


yield of the cereal and vegetable crops being vahied - 
at 4,501 million pesetas; root crops at 836 miliion; 
vines at 792 million; olives at 648 millon; pasture at — 
644 million; fruit trees at 446 million; and hay and 
fodder at 437 million. 

The land is largely hel*_ by smalt preprietors. 
Of the 3,426,083 paying iand taxes the large estates - 
number 277,188. About 10,770,000 acres are plantea 
to wheat, the product in 1927 being 3,941,518 metric * 
tons; about 9,000,000 acres were given te other 
cereals; 3,412,310 acres of vineyards in 1927 produced — 
4,611,729 metric tons of grapes, yielding 28,325,192 _ 
hectolitres of wine. 

Spain leads as a producer of olives. The yield - 
from 4,127,130 acres in 1927 was 3,516,682 metric 
tons of olives and 6,656,388 hectolitres of oll. Oranges 
and nuts are largely exported; also experts flax, 
hemp and pulse. : 

Silk culture is carried on in Valenela, Murcia . 
and other localities. There are seventy sugar . 
factories, 1927 production 219,235 metric tons. 

Domestic animals in 1926 numbered 697,678 . 
horses; 1,286,360 mules; 1,077,377 asses; 3,794,029 
cattle; 20,067,200 sheep; 4,749,463 goats; 5,267,328  _ 
pigs and 3,923 camels (in the Canary Islands). The © 
investment in stock raising is 10,119 million pesetas, 
with an annual income of 1,214 millien. 

Spain has large mineral wealth. Jron abounds 
with coal, lead, copper, asphalt, tin, wolfram, 
manganese, quicksilver, sliver, sulphate of soda, 
salt, sulphur, and phosphorus.;Platinum has laterly . 
been discovered. Mining industnes employed ~ 
in 1926, 136,408 men, 3,774 women and 18,684 
boys and girls under eighteen years of age. 

The 1926 metal output was valued at 918,979,850 
pesetas (896,020,150 in 1925), and the ore output at 
475,598,411 pesetas. . 

Coal production in 1926 was 6,641,631 metric 
tons (6,520,032 in 1925); iron and steel in 1926 
1,100,450 
tons; quicksilver ore, 30,008 tons; and zinc, 201,335 


ms. 

Cotton and woolen goods for domestic use are 
manufactured to a considerable amount, the normal 
employment of cotton spindles being 2,614,060, 
and woolen spindles,’ 662,000. ‘he Gover 0 
encourages cotton cultivation. Industries represent 
a total capital value of 48.247 million pesetas and 
give an annual return of 7,237 million. . 

Fisheries in 1921 employed 17,875 boats and 
130,000 men, the catch being valued at 344,434,920 
pesetas, the ai important products being sardines, 
tunafish and cod. 

Railway mileage in 1925 was 10,010, privately 
owned, but subsidized by the Government, The 
state has agreed to furnish needed new capital as 
a co-partner to regroup the railways and ultimately 
to nationalize them on a valuation based on the 
earnings of each company for the past fifteen years, 
capitalized Heh % \Yy per cone. Vhe great majority of 
the companies have assented. 

The Bovernment has begun the butiding, or 
rebuliding, of 6,287 kilometres of highway during 

e next ten years. 
mene S eciant marine July 1, 1928 was composed 
of 789 steamships of 1,137,813 net and 95 
sailing vessels of 26,459 net tons. Bilbao and. 
Barcelona are the principal ports. In 1925 vessels 
entering numbered 21,914 of 30,161,940 tonnage. 

The Government by decree on Aug, 20, 1925; 
has provided an annual subsidy of 10,000,000 
pesetas for the ee industry, and of 8,000,000 
pesetas for shipbuilding. ve 

Conservatively estimated, Spain has, available 
undeveloped hydro-electric sites capable. of develap- 
ing 2,000,000 horsepower. Existing plants. have a 
capacity for 700,000 horsepower. : j 

Spain was once overrun by the Moors, who. ewepe 
across the Mediterranean and went eyeu inte 
France. They were expelled from Europe in 1669; 
having entered Europe in 711, and for those cen 


tons: lead, 149,513 tons; copper, 48,524 - i] 
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tinent, leaving many marks in customs and habits 
impressed to this day on the Spanish people. How- 
ever, the language remains in general Castillian, 
with variations in each separate region. - Spain’s 
colonial period ‘was brilliant and extended to the 
_Americas. and the Philippines. She lost Mexico 
and ber Central and South American colonies by 
revolution a hundred years ago, and in 1898 Cuba 

“ gecured ‘her independence, and she lost the Phil- 
ippines, Guam and Porto Rico to the United States 
as a result of the Spanish-American War. Now 
her. colonial possessions are confined to, Morocco 

fn North ‘Africa, Spanish Guinea and a few, islands 
along the Guinean coast. In the north there are 
400,000" Basques, of a distinctly different race. and 
language: and there are 50,000 gypsies. 

The Government is that of a constitutional mon- 
-archy, the Constitution dating from 1876. It pro- 
vides for a sovereign and the Cortes, composed of 
two Houses, the Senate and the Congress, equal 
tn authority, 360 Senators and 417 Deputies in 
the Congress. The last twenty years have seen a 
very marked tendency toward democracy, numerous 
disturbances having occurred, with Socialists as the 
moving force. The country had twenty Premiers in 
six years, and only one budget was approved by 
Parliament. Reverses in Morocco roused Spain, 

Leading officers of the army,»headed by Gen. 
Primo de Rivera, then Governor-General of Barce- 
lona, rose against the government of Premier Aihuce- 
mas on Sept. 13, 1923. The revolt spread without 
bloodshed throughout the country. K Alfonso 
refused to support the cabinet, which fell, and ob- 
noxious ministers hurried into exile, King Alfonso 
called on Gen. Primo de Rivera to form 2 cabinet and 
dissolved the Cortes, leaving him president of a 
military directorate charged with the government of 
the state and whose decrees would have the force of 
laws, The country was under martial law from 

, Sept. 15, 1923 till May 17, 1925, and again from 

“Sept. 5, 1926 to Jan. 1, 1927. The military directorate 
resigned Dec. 5, 1925, and Gen. Primo de Rivera was 
‘immediately appointed Premier with a new eabinet 
called civilian because it had some ministers who 
were not army men. The dictatorship remained and 
the King by decree gave full legal status to all acts 
signed henceforth by the new government. 

_. The National Assembly was summoned on a 
selective basis, and only in an advisory capacity, 
and met on Oct. 10, 1927. 

Suffrage has been granted to women householders; 
the voting age has been reduced to 23 years for both 
‘men and women, 

The Roman Catholle is the national religion, 
all the people adhering excepting about 30,000 
*(Protestants, 7,000; Jews, 4,000). The Constitution 

*requlres state support of the church. In 1924 the 
State expended 61,094,846 pesetas. 

"There Is a heavy percentage of {lliteracy—in 
1900, 64; in 1910, 59, and in 1920, 45—showing 
Steady improvement. Although there has been 
a poeory education law since 1857, it has not 
been rigidly enforced. There are (1925) 3,098,840 
pupils in the public schools, with about 63,100 in 
secondary institutions. Spain has 11 universities, 
attended by 27,800 students, Budget for education 

‘in 1925-26 was 169,667,571 pesetas. 

* In 1923, 93,246 emigrated, including 42,000 tarm- 

ers, who went to Cuba and Argentina. In 1924, 
-the number was 86,920, and in 1925, 55,542, while 
each year half a million Spaniards were working in 
France, About 542,000,000 pesetas are remitted to 
Spain yearly by Spaniards domiciled abroad. 

_, Military service is compulsory, the peace es- 
tablishment being set at about 185,000, with re- 
serves in addition. Many far-reaching reforms have 

' been made by the Directorate. 

The navy has nine vessels of from 2,134 to 15,700 
tons and 51 auxiliaries. A building Pepmramree for 
six years from 1915 called for 59 additional vessels, 
but the work was delayed. _ 

___ Spain was neutral in the Great War and was a 

_ tember of the League of Nations, but resigned on 
Sept. 11, 1926, because she was refused a permanent 
poet oe the Council. The resignation was reconsidered 

The unit of currency is the pesefa, its gold par 
being 19.3 cents; average of exchange in 1926, 14.9 
cents; and in 1927, 17.06 cents. The rate Nov. :% 
1928 was 16.14 cents. 

The Spanish Government on June 
the peseta reached its lowest point for the year, 16.28 
tents, by royal decree was authorized to intervene in 
the international exchange market to control the 
quotation of the posers and prevent speculation. A 
committee headed by the Minister of Finance was 

~ put in charge with a fund of 500,000,000 pesetas in 

‘ gold and gold credits at its disposal. On Aug. 6, 

_J. P.. Morgan & Co., announced that American 
bankers —h arranged & private benking credit 

* (reported to be $25,000,000) tor the Bank of Spain in 


30, 1928, when 


connection with these plans; a_ private credit of a 
aetlee a aes arranged also by the Midland ~ 
Bank of England. ' 

Meas alee ea Neel Bn ont 1928 was 
officially given as 18,010,804, pesetas. 

Note cirevlation of the Bank of Spain July 31, 


1928 was 4,243,000,000 pesetas, with a gold reserve § 
of 2,608,000,000 pesetas and a silver reserve of i= 
709,000,000 pesetas and a balance abroad of : 
37,000,000 pesetas. c 
A new serieutigenl eredit bank, capitalized at od 
100,000,000 pesetas, was put in operation in April, b | 
1925, by the Government. The Exterior Bank of é 
Spain with a capital of 150,000,000 pesetas was # 
established in Aug. 1928. < 
Recent budgets in pesetas are: B 
Year. Rev. Exp. : 
1923-24 (fiscal) ........ 2,680,700,000 3,257,000,000 
1924-25 (fiscal)... -2,777,800,000 2,941,600,000 > 
1925-26 (fiscal)... -2,755,000,000 3,092,000, _ 
1927 (calendar) ...... .3.073,379,000 3,139,441,000 
LOLS EAE 3.8 SRP a 3,258,520,000 3,257,590,000 
Imports and exports were: 
fear. Imports. Exports. 
TOOT ga ca ee pesetas 2,833,804,000 1,584,204,000 z 
bo a eter gt pesetas 3,036,880,000 1,453,264,000 $ 
peo 2 eee tie our pesetas 3,062,678,000 1,596,020, 
De IE OE pesetas 2,945,419,000 1,790,775,000 
PO2D y-ccreaie ee pesetas 2,249,550,629 1,584,736,000 
BOQ awe yee ar pesetas 2,153,523,000  1,605,588,000 
LP GA A pDesetas 2,586,000,080 —1,895,000,000 


Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
POL n ain bree Cee Beare che. pe $70,901,364 $28,668,681 
Ge EC ete ey Sehr 61,861,685 31,461, 
a a eS 71,162,469 28,992,107 
LO2G wo lees Cie coy See amiele 79,202,892 32,797,730 
TE26 oss. reste one Sone eee 68,205,700 41,369,439 
LO2T, os are) bate w ets Bec ee 73,772,333 34,351,200 
Trade of the Canary Islands with the United 
States was: 
Cal. Year. Imports. eg ay 
Shree s'b.ol oi cigieiniak digha. aes a oh Gite $2,173,273 $244,403 
Ue Pac Oe ar ye oe 1,884,739 234,779 
ROGAN fa Pats ep oes 3 Oe ae ee 2,001,305 192,821 
J920%, cr < coh ee ae oe ee 1,985,711 281,666 
TO2B eck. + tee arte ati 3,832,953 - 464,377 
P02 Bs Fes 3 3 ee ee ee 2,343,129 51,944 


SPANISH COLONIES IN AFRICA. 


AREA, 140,000 sqnare miles; divided, Rio de Oro 
and Adrar, 109,200; Ifni, 965; Spanish Guinea, 
10,810; Fernando Po and others near Guinea, 
795; and Spanish Morocco (Protectorate), 18,350. 

POPULATION, Estimated, 980,000; Moroceo, 744,- 
000; others near Guinea, 236,000. « 
The colonies of Spain are now relatively unim- 

portant, in sharp contrast with those which she 

held in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The Guinean lands are undevelo 

and small values are taken therefrom. All figures 
are mere estimates. : 

Spain has given France the right of pre-emption 
in case of the sale of any of these African colonies 
or the adjacent islands, 

Morocco, over a part of which Spain exercises 
& protectorate and where she has suffered severe 
military setbacks, is less developed than the French 
Algerian and other African possessions. (See 


pies: ~ 

mports from the United States into ¢& i 
Africa for 1922 were valued at $1,279,425; tor igo 
$556,025; for 1924, $601,979: for 1925, $681,684; 


for 1926, $798,554; and for 1927, $1,414,420. 


SWEDEN, KINCDOM OF 
AREA, 173,157 square miles, (Land surface only 


158,500 square miles.) 
POPULATION, census of Dec. 31, 1923, 6,053,562 
pulation, Jan. 1926, 


(34.7 to square mile). 
1 
£ oteborg, 331,007; M 

116,348; and 30 with more thar 10,060 poputaten: 
King, Gustat V.; born June 16, 1858; succeeded on 
the death of his father, Oscar II., on Dee. 8, 
1907; married, Sept, 20,’ 1881 pe oe Victoria, 
e of 


ABA NG LEA SR Oo ERE Cor 9 MD TI sn MIS thee hoe =e 


ter of Qu V: : 
has four sons and one daughter; pert Na 


ten, 
A. Lindman, Conservative; 
Sweden ocenpies the eastern and largest part of 


the Scandinavian peninsula in northwest Europe, — 
The Kjolen mountain range separates it from 


- ay 


g 


- Norway on the west, and the Gulf of Bothnia and Sl ve as well as hotels and restuurante - 
Vv; 


' the Tornea River from Finland on the east. ‘The ual buying is controlled by the “motbok,” # 
booklet with detachable slips on whieh its owner 


- Baltic Sea separates it from the Baltic states and 

- Germany on the. southeast and south and the must sign.his name every time he buys strong Hquor, 

~ Gattegat from Denmark on the southwest. The “motbok” entitles its owner to four Mtres at 
Lak spirits a month, although in some parts ot Sweden, 


kes and rivers are more numerous in Sweden 

thanin any other European country except Finiand, such as the northern provinces, where tire prohibi- 

fhe amount of hydroelecirie development in 1925 tion forces are strong, the oars, is two litres. 
Applying for a ‘“‘motbok” is like applying for a pass- 

port. Usually only one member of a family may 

have one of these books, exception being mace ts the: 

ease of sons wiio have reached the ase of twenty-tive 

In ‘public :places, such as hotels gnd_ cates, the: 
anrount of spirits, to be sold is based on the, ato.curit. 
of food consumed, With ‘certain maximuun quabtity 
permitted from noon to midnight." “ © gla 

The Wine and Spirits Central has bought out all 
the private wine merchants in Sweden, and the 
shareholders of it and of the local companies which 
it serves are entitled to only 5 per eens. on their 
money. The balance of the profits go to the Govern- 
ment. Three main ideas run threugh the Bratt. 
system: Reduction of the general ration of distilled 
and spirituous liquors through a central control, 
denial of liquor to alcoholics and who are 
known to abuse drink, and of all private 
interest in the liquor traffic. Under this law Sweden 
now derives a revenue of 110,000,000 crowns from 
the liquor traffic. “Bootlegging” is unknown. 
There is no enforcement problem. 2 

In 1913, before the present restrictive measures: 
went into effect, the total Swedish consumption of 
distilled and spirituous liquors was 38.7 millions of 
litres. In 1926 the total consumption was 30 
millions of litres, a reduction of 23 per cent. But 
even these figures are far too modest, for In 1913" 
distilled liquors were sold by scores of private dealers, 
the figures for which are lacking. Arrests for drank=-: 
enness in Sweden have gone down 49 per cent. 

The population is very homogeneous, being 
entirely of the Scandinavian branch of the Aryan” 
family, except about 30,000 Finns and 16;000 Lapps. 
Emigration has sent about 2,200,000 Swedes abroad, 
of whom 1,500,000 are in America and 370,000 in 
Finland. Most of the people are Lutheran Protest- 
ant, which is the state religion, but compiete free 
dom of worship exists. Education js eorpulsory 
from seven to fourteen years of age, and besides 
the many higher institutions of learning (including 
two universities) which attain great colsure, Kebcol- 
ing is so general that army recruits ta I9tO were 
only 0.16 per cent. iHliterate. 

Compulsory milit. services {s required, with 
volunteering permitted, 655,000 meu being on the 
army rolls, with 400,000 reserves. The peace estab- 
lishment in 1926 was reduced to 15,000. A draft of 
conscriptives totaling 25,600 is calted up for regimental | 
training each year. ‘The navy has 13 vessels of from 
3,600 to 7,180 tons, with 10 destroyers, 4 Pased ye'! 
gunboats, 27 torpedo boats and 14 sub es. 
The active personnel is 5,500. 3 ? 

Treaties outlawing war for twenty years | have 
been signed with Norway, Denmark ond Winland’ 
and an arbitration treaty with Germany. = 

The unit of currency 3s the krona. (= 26.8 vente). — 

Sweden resumed gold payments om Apri 1, 3924, 
having a2 gold reserve then in the Riksbank of 276,-— 
700,000 kroner and 2 note circulation of 503,606,000 
kroner on April 15. Note cirewation, July 34, 1928." 
was 497,000,000 kroner, with a gold reserve of, 
230,000,000 kroner. r 

The public debt on July 31, 1927, wae 1,837,000.000° 
kroner ($486,956,000), nearly all funded, contracted 
mostly for productive purpeses, therefore reyre- 
senting, not net lability put investment, the Interest 
on state investments covered by t debt being 
more than the interest thereon. ‘ 


Recent budgets are balanced = a0 aus "- 
923-24... ee+se-> Kroner 737,561,400 ($19%,66 Se 
19205... leis. Kroner 648,891,700 See bo2 e716) 

“kroner 728,800,000 (S495,118,000). 
‘kroner 633,274,000 ($67,034,060) 
kroner 709,200,000 (%190,065,600) 


3 


was 1,416,000 horse re. with 6,500,000 more 
available. Electrification of the state railroads is 
Deing carried on'rapidly. About 45 per cent. of the 


: - farms were in 1927 equipped with electricity. 


Although of broken, mountainous topography, 


The export of timber and lumber in 1927 was 
 1,755,285,000 board feet: of wood pulp, 1,229,238 

metric tons; of newsprint, 171,737 tons; and matches, 
: y ns. 


acres: oats, 1,145,162 tons from 
1,802,487 acres; potatoes, 1,068,280 tons from 


Tron ore production was 10,725,900 metric tons in 
1927, (7,605,767 in 1926); iron and steel production 
in 1925 from 193 mills 2 


e iron and steel industries—Swedish steel being 
especial value for tool making—are mostly in 
central part. Much machinery is manufac- 
, with considerable poreelain production. 
$25 the value of the industrial output was 
it 4,197,991,000 kroner, with 292,714 men, 
177 women, 28,119 boys and 9,682 girls under 
teen years of age employed in 11,493 factories. 
The number of emigrants in 1923 was 29,238; 
in 1924, 10,671; in 1925, 11,948: and in 1926, 13,043, 
3 going to the United States. 

On Jsty 1, 1928, the 
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of 13,546,815 tonnage. In 1922, 140,274 ships and 
oats passed through the eanals of Sweden. 
The gross income from the merchant marine in 
"1927, 294,603,000 kroner (278,188,000 in 1926). 
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m. ‘The offical result of the vote was 922,122 
eet prohibition, Bob, 23 for, a majority of 37,89 


f 1,808,354 votes ¢ Fifty-three per cent. | 1927-28...... : 
Of the Stockholm, vote was A gee ng ois = 1928-29... 2... Kroner 744,746,400 ($199,592,000) 
st an . “ : 
hibition. ois Gothenbure, the second city. Pi hoes: exports in both kroner and dollars 
eden, 23,255 women voted against prohibition ¥ Ea act reper eR 
Bee eee ae see Bay ag Bt third ely, | f999) kroner 1,114,760,900° 41,152, 876.732 
the prseadt systen of restricted liquor traffic, de- es - nent oad a8 000 ee ee Ao} 
_ vised by Dr. Ivan Bratt, was put into effect in 1914, | 1923..--.-.-+- One a  Oo.00GN Et ee 
replacing the Gothenburg system, which abolished Dope oye kroner? 434 490,41 dee 
y the gelson od aire ene? certain hours wher : ($371,462,600)  ¢ 3 ir 0) 
sao tietly. the Bratt system is’ this: All wine and 1925... ..--++- kroner - are oo 7 022, P 
spirits in Sweden containing over 3.6 per cent. aico- 1926 aden 493-7 37 $304 nb At otha 
Bot ary sold rou, ean Ibe HOES er Dae tiome oi 
ey en at rete Tee Kroner 1,575,000, ! 
Prenutacture and to sell liquor wholesale This | 1927. TO! oe oe 00) geo 3 “pe 


organization sells to 120 local companies in as many 


 Yocal districts throughout Sweden, and these in turn ‘yyade with the United States was: 


Foreign Countries—Sweden; Switzerland. = 
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Jal. Year. mports. Exports. 

{O22 Meats Stata .468,343 $33,350,235 
1923 402,94 36,183,925 
1924 42,265,628 40,001,440 
1925 42,465,366 41,033,410 
1926... Veer lie 54,478 44,017,955. 
| by ro ea ae 12,513 47,891,182 


SWITZERLAND, CONFEDERATION OF 


AREA, 15,976 square miles. : 
POPULATION, census of Des. 1; 1920,.3,886,320; 
2+ officlabestimate, Dec. 1, 1925; 3,936,330. 4 

CAPITAL, Berne, population, 1926,’ 107,700; other 

: ‘oteles, Bicion, population, 207,161; Basel, 138,160; 
‘* Geneva, 126,350; St. Gall, 67,220; Lausanne, 
400 and 19 above 10,000. 

Prestdent, for 1929, Robert Haab, born 1865. 

Switzerland is bounded on the west by France, 
the north by Germany, the east by Austria and 

. Italy and the south by Italy. It is mostly moun- 
talnous, having many high peaks of the Swiss Alps, 
with many fertile and productive valleys between, 
in which dairying flourishes, and much foodstuff 
is produced. The German language is spoken by 
@ majority of the people in nineteen of the twenty- 
five cantons, French in five, and Italian in one. 
In 1920, there were 402,385 foreigners in the country; 
and in 1910 German was spoken by 2,594,298 per- 
sons, French by 793,264, Italian by 302,578. 
Romansch by 40,122; and other languages 23,031, 
There were in 1920, 212,300 peasant proprietors. 

Tourist trade has grown steadily and in 1925 
reached pre-war level. The net income from it 
{n 1926 was estimated at 260,000,000 francs. 

Of the total area, 28.4 per cent. is unproductive. 
Of the productive area, 35.8 per cent. is devoted 
to meadows, 29 per cent. to forests; 18.7 per cent. 
to fruits, and 16.4 per cent. to crops and gardens, 
In 1926 there were 123,667 acres under wheat and 
49,725 acres under rye. Dairy products are the 

chief agricultural interest, vast quantities of con- 

densed milk and of various forms of chocolate 
being produced. Wine and tobacco also are pro- 

duced. In the last census, 1926, there were 139,283 

horses, 3,843 mules, 891 donkeys, 2,460,403 cattle, 

169,252 sheep, 635,349 swine, and 287,083 goats. 

- The Swiss Confederation’ has enacted ‘that the 
forest area, 3,744 square miles, or 2,396,270 acres, 
shall never be pc bate the law applying to national 
cantonal and private forests, replanting being 
provided. for. Over 16 million trees, chiefly conifer- 
ous, have planted yearly for three years. 

Switzerland has ae Mca clock and watch 
works, and large embroldery works. In 1925 there 
were 8,147 factories with 363,730 employees. Exports 
of clocks and watches in 1927 were valued at 273,- 
244,811 francs. 

For the relief of ae opty iene 469 millions of 

’ francs had been expended between Oct. 29, 1919, 
and June 1, 1923. The number unemployed 
reached a maximum of 146,302 on Feb. 28, 1922: 
by May 1, 1924, it had declined to 23,195, and 
on Jan. 1, 1925, to 11,419. In 1926 the average was 
14,118. Government aid was suppressed by Federal 

decree on June 30, 1924. 

In February, 1924, a referendum was taken on an 
amendment permitting the Federal Council to pro- 
long the working week from forty-eight hours to 
fifty-four in times of serlous economle crisis. It was 

rejected by a vote of 431,341 to 314,009. 

In 1922, 5,787 Swiss emigrated; in 1923, 8,008; 
in 1924, 4,140; in 1925, 4,334; and in 1926, 4,947. 

In a referendum late in 1922 a proposal for a 
Capital levy was heavily defeated—the vote being 
735,894 to 109,686. 

The state owned railways in 1927 had a mileage of 
1,790, of which 1,033 were electrified by Dec. 31, 1928 
when the first_phase, costing about 760 million francs, 
Was comp . Beginning with 1929 the annual 
expenditure for electrification will be from 25 to 30 
molllion francs. 

By Jan. 1, 1927, hydro-electric plants furnishing 
1,900,000 horsepower wera in operation, with 320,000 
in construction. This development represents one- 
fourth of the tetas resources of the country. It 
was announced in 1928 that Switzerland no longer is 
dependent on foreign countries for fuel. Per capita 
consumption of electrical energy is 900 kwh. annually, 
the highest of any country in the world, with 95% 
of the villages supplied. 

The Government is a confederation of the twenty- 
five cantons, which are joined under a Federal Con- 
stitution (that of May 29, 1874, being now in force), 
with large powers of local control retained by each 

-eanton. ‘The national authority vests in a parlia- 
ment of two chambers, a “Standerat” or State 
Counell, and a ‘Nattonalrat’ or Notional Coune!!1— 
the first of forty-four members, the second of [89+ 


members. There is universal suffrage, and in many 
cantons the people meet {in popular assemblies to 
vote directly under absolute democratic methods. 
Switzerland has maintained {ts unity since the men 
of the three cantons of Uri, Schwyz, and Lower 
Unterwald formed a defensive league in 1291, and 
became formally independent of the Holy Roman 
Empire in 1648. 

There is complete freedom of worship. In 1920 > 
there were 2,218,589 Protestants, 1,586,826 Roman 
Catholics, and 20,955 Jews. Protestants are in 
ne rasa in twelve of the cantons, and Catholics 

eR 


Instruction 1s obligatory, about 600,000 pupils 
being taught in the lower schools, with many tech- 
nical schools and seven universities. with about 
7,000 students. The percentage of ililteracy is low. 

A referendum in the interest of prohibition, 2 
calling for an extension of the state Hquor monopoly o 
and placing a big import duty on all foreign liquors, 
was rejected at the polls on June 3, 1923, by a vote 
of 352,772 to 259,741. 

The national defense depends on the National 
Militia, with compulsory service. Fortifications 
defend the St. Gothard Pass on the south and the 
Rhone River valley. The army always has been 
efficlent and for many generations has been con- 
stantly in effective condition. The peace establish- 
ment normally under training is 46,200. 

Switzerland was neutral in the great war and ig 
& member of the League of Nations, of which Geneva ; 
ls the seat. = 

A constitutional amendment adopting the prin- 
ciple of old age insurance was accepted by referendum, ¥ 
406,063 to 192,209 on Dec. 6, 1925. 

The budget deficits, uninterrupted since 1913, 
have been: 1924, 21.6 million francs; 1925, 9 million; 
1926, 9.4 million; 1927, 5.2 million; 1928, 9.3 million. 

President Schulteis presenting the 1928 budget DY 
Proposals which indicate another deficit,—9.3 million : 
francs,—said: ‘The Federal Council is greatly 
concerned at the expansion of the principle of sub- 
ventions, representing an ever-increasing burden for 
the country to bear. The laws already passed involve ‘ 
costs that Increase automatically, making a balance > 
of the budget extremely difficult. Most of the sub- 
sidies have helped to improve the welfare of the 
Masses, and therefore can not be regarded as a sheer 
waste of good money. But there is a limit to sch 
beneficial effects, as further subsidies must involve 
higher taxes and these would hamper prosperity 
more than the subsidies would assist it.” 

Subsidies for sick insiirance rose from 3,999,000 
francs in 1919 to 7,060,000 in 192S: accident insrance 
from 4,344,000 francs to 6,300,000; unemployed 
relief from 509,000 francs to 2,500,000. Old age 
pensions in 1928 are estimated at 19,000,000 francs, 
and the fund for Government employees 19,764,000 
francs. In 10 years the outlay for these services in< 
creased from 8,852,000 francs to 54,624,000 francs. 
None of these stibsidies existed in 1913. In additional 
the professional training courses call for 7,329,000 
Oars coaaiigeahics Dee. 3 

e consolidated debt Dec. 31, 1926, was 2,068,470 
francs, the floating debt 106,794,000 francs, ‘and’ the 
debt of the Federal railways 2,657,015,000 francs. 

The Swiss bank estimates the Invisible balance of 
trade in 1926 thus: Tourists, 200 million francs; ser- 
vices (transit traffic, etc.), 105 to 110 million: invest- 
ments abroad, 320 to 330 million; total, 625 to 640. 
million. The balance of trade against Switzerland in 
1926 was 487 million francs, leaving a favorable 
parisinne peice a eases dss ree 153 millions of 

f e Bank estimates the National weal: 
1925 at 60 to 64 billion francs. ‘ iri 

The unit of currency is the gold frane = 19.3 ce 
The Swiss National Bank had ontstanding inky ah, 
1928, banknotes Lani eee to 860 million francs with 
& reserve of 448 million franes in gold,"199 million 
trance of foreign balances, and 68 million francs in 

The Swiss franc has been on a gold exchange basis 
for several years though no technical decla 
that effect has been made, oclarneanies 


Recent budgets in franes are: 
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Year. Revenue. Expenditure, 
1924 ayia a Sieteeh alee sala tystehe 56,850,000 04,670,000 
1925. +++-.298,814,000 307,974,000 
1926 . sees ene 297,850,000 322,089,000 
LOST <Rcts ow xa Cae Oe ee, 331,316,000 $3 :200,000 
TO2SE Suck. ne ee ee oe 322,230,000 331,550,000 
Imports and exports were: } 

Year. Imports. E: 
TOD Vitiasste Sk ae einielaree cts $299, 534.986 0. 
TODD Micrate wtletere suche ceatnate 369,491,745 
HOZSs ston le aca ey oats Pike 432,723,814 
19DB A ciemioets eceins 482, A 
or Diels slalpieksteale cles HOR; 295 : 

DER yh anrenuncgnte aera 466 ,9hN 424 
LOUT 56 nh Re Seat oot 2 aee 


' 1926, the Representative Council, 


pational arm. 
Se Phe FHIg) 
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Foreign Countries—Syria; Turkey. 
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Trade with the United States was: 
rear 


Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 

WES Ee rare ope oars Malye ate SBls $4,624,360 $38,923,598 
LU 2 Sea cP esr oe teil gE et 5,900,875 38,123,806 
1924 Fo ae aS 9,055, 112 35,605, 523 
Tae wats Pearce Stee bce Se wig eo 8,812,6: 40,267,201 
DATE tinase cc Chas Gt were, Coe 8,259,663 42,038,003 
1 7d ie Se aS ae 10,122,672 45,864,356 

SYRIA. 


(French Mandate.) 


AREA, estimated, 60,000 square miles. 

POPULATION, census of 1923: Lebanon, 628,863; 
eppo, 604,000; Damascus, 594,060;: Alouite, 

. 261,000; Jebel Druse, 50,000; Bedonin nomads 

(estimated), 250,000. Total, 2,981,863. 
ADMINISTRATIVE CAPITAL, Beirut, popula- 

tion, 80,000. Chief cities, Damascus, population, 

estimated, 170,000; Aleppo, 140,000; Homs, | 
,000; Hama, 35,000; Alexandretta, chief port, | 
French High Commissioner, Auguste Henri Ponsot, 

Oct. 4, 1926. | 

Syria is a former province of Turkey lying south 
of Anatolia with Mesopotamia on the east, Trans- 
jordania and Palestine on the south and the Medi- 
terranean on the west. It is about the size of the 
State of Georgizn. It was made an independent 
ftate by the Treaty of Sevres, Aug. 10, 1920, and 
the mandate given to France by the Supreme Council 
of the Allied Powers. It came in force Sept. 29, 1923. 

The French development of Syria provided for 
@ federative state of three provinces, Aleppo (the 
district around Latakia), Damascus, and Alouite. 
Aleppo and Damascus were united in 1925 to form 
the single territory of Syria. Damad Ahmed Namy 
Bey, a Turk, was appointed President of Syria 
in April, 1925, to hold office until a regularly elected 
Parliament met. The council of Aloulte that 
year passed a resolution favoring independence 
under the French mandate and an economic union 
with the rest of Syria. 

Great Lebanon was proclaimed a state Sept. 
1, 1920, with Beirut as its capital and given a flag. 
the French tri-color with a cedar on the white 

ound. It was reorganized into the Republic of 

anon and in May, 1926, its National Assembly 
elected Charles Debbas, an Arab, as first President. 

On Dec. 7, 1924, a new state, Alexandretta, was 
set off from Aleppo and Damascus. In March, 
meeting a8 4 
Constituent Assembly, proclaimed the independence 
of the region as a separate state and voted a con- 
stitution. They asked the High Commissioner to 
appoint M. Durieux, his delegate there, President. 

An outbreak in Jebel Druse, a mountainous 
district about fifty-five miles southeast of Damascus, 
Aug. 5, 1925, gave the Irench serious trouble. The 
French Government recalled Gen. Sarrail, the 
High Commissioner, and on Nov. 6, 1925, appointed 
Henri de Jouvenel. 

The Druses, under Sultan el Atrash, waged a 

errilla warfare with great bitterness, which 
Beoucht fierce reprisals. Damascus, a wealtby 
city of 140,000, of venerable age in the time of the 
Apostles, had been first bombarded in October, 
4925. It suffered great damage by a second borm- 
bardment by the French troops on May 6, 1926, 
and many civilians were killed. France put about 
30,000 troops in the field and by March, 1927, 
apnounced the situation had become quiet. 
~ About 1,500,000 of the population are of the 
orthodox Mohammedan faith. i p 
~ Ahmed Namy Bey, President of Syria, resigned in 
February, 1928, and the Kadi of Damascus, Taj-ed- 
din was made Prime Minister of Syria and head of 
the Provisional Government, pending the action of a 
Constituent Assembly, duly elected, which met in 
Damascus June 9 to draw up a constitution to be 


_ followed by a treaty between France and Syria which 


should define their relations. The 69 delegates were 
nearly all Nationalists and elected as president 
Hashim Bey Atassi, once deported for his extreme 
Nationalist activities. 4 

ite the statement of the High Commissioner 
that there was no question whatever of France's 
giving up her mandate, the Assembly’s draft of 4 
constitution declared Syria an “independent sovereign 


Empire; that the President may negotiate and ratify 
international _ appoint ministers, 
diplomatic representatives, civil officials, and judges, 
and may declare martial la’ for a 


+h Commissioner requested the Assembly 
to modify these articles as in conflict with the 
Mandate. The Assembly rejected this proposal by & 
vote of 44 to 6 whereupon the High Commissioner on 

12 dismissed the Assembly for three months... 
‘The budget for 1928 showed a balance of receipts 


and expenditures of £Syr. 2,343,608 gold and th 
total for the states under the Tantnts anealth ae 


£Syr. 3,881,898 gold; the budget for 1927 showed a 


balance of £Syr. 1,508,630 gold and £Syr. 2,775,790 
gold. The Syrian gold pound = 20 gold francs'= TA8. 
Phe Syrian paper pound which is based on the French 
frane and is the official currency of the country, 
averaged $0.785 in 1927 and 80.648 in 1926 

In 1927, 820 steamers and 2,283 sailing vessels o 
1,830,363 tons visited Syrian ports. ne e 

The important railroad lines are Beirut to Damas- 
cus, with connections at Royak to Homs, oma 
and Aleppo aud from Tripolf, a promising seaport, 
to Aleppo; swhere: connection ds sade, with the 


Bagdad railroad, Beirut, the capital, te, the. seat: 


of the Syrian Protestant, College (1,247 students) 
founded by the Rev. Dr. Daniel Bliss In 3874, wate 
shares with Robert. College in Constantinople 


American educational honors in the Levant, 
Schools in 1927 numbered 552 public, with 38,873 
pupils, and 990 subsidized private, with 86,648 
pupils. ~suated 
The eastern part of the country is dry, being 
cut off from the sea-moisture-laden winds by moun- 
tains. Irrigation is essential to culttvation: Yebacco, 
wheat, fruit, wine and silk are the chief products: 
Mineral wealth is unimportant. Great sbanon, 
which extends along the Mediterranean for 120 
miles, with an average width of thirty miles, pro- 


duced olives, wheat, grapes, oranges and mulberry | : 


trees, and also supports much livestoek. Tobacco 
production is about 3,000,000 pounds per annum. ~ 
The cultivable acreage of the country is -esti- 
mated at about 12,500,000 acres but only one-fifth 
is under cultivation. The cotton preduction of 
45,000 bales in 1924 was from 50,000 acres and 
by irrigation the acreage could be profitably in- 
creased to 2,000,000 acres. The yield of sitk ¢ocoons 
in 1927 was about 3,200,900 kilos. 2 ae 
Trade in dollars was: 


Hxports. 


ears, Imports. 
TO aN ee Et Ae eg he og $41,164,000 $9,020,000 
ERS eos acne ars theo tar ea 33,550,000 14,646,000 
LOE AUN Sian Suscia A Re 41,704,000 17,796, 
a Re tates ware ceo 46,404,000 24,953,000 
DIR one Mon wie cepts cata t eie lanes 41,055,000 ,000 
DE hp ae PRI A mac 50,308,000 21,486,000 


Trade of Syria with the United States in #926 was: 


Imports, $2,165,962; exports, $2,756,860; ta 1927, — 


imports, $2,547,350; exports, $3,984,367. 


TURKEY, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, approximately 282,627 square miles, but 
boundaries are indeterminate. In Eurepe, %,819 
square miles; in Asia, 273,808. : 


POPULATION, census of Oct. 26, 1927, 18,641,- 


CAPITAL, Angora, in Anatolia, 
tinople, population, census Oct. 1927, 6 
Other cities: Smyrna, population estimated 
1924, 98,846; Konia, 71,104; 
Adana, 64,110; Adrianople, 56,367; 


Caesarea, 
49,567; Aintab, 47,930. ; £ 


President and Commander-in-Chief, Mustapis Kemal 4 
Pasha Ghazi, born 1880, re-elected Angust, 1923. 


Premier, Ismet Pasha, Mar. 4, 1925. $s 
Governor of Constantinople, Emin Bey. : 


Grand Nattonal Assembly at Angora has somplete | 


control. The Assembly on Noy. 2, 1922, declared 
itself invested with sovereign righta, that the 
Sultanate be abolished, that the presen Sulta) 
be deposed as Caliph (spiritual head of Islam), 
that a suitable member of the house of 81 
be appointed to that place. The Mo- 
hammed VI., on Nov. 17 boarded the 

battleship Malaya and was taken #0 


He died at San Reno, May 16, 1926. On the 
18th the National Assembly elected 40 
Caliphate the heir to the Sul Abdul © 
Medjid Effendi (born May 25, 1868), cousin 
of Sultan Mohammed VI. On March , the 
Grand National Assembly deposed Caliph 


(who fled to Switzerland) and declared the Call— 


phate vested in the Assembly. 
Up to the beginning of the World War Turkey, 


or the Ottoman Empire, included European Turkey, - 


Palestine, Mesopetamia, 


21,273,900 of 
eres a Ae Oe aes 
and pt under a pro’ rate. 
foeeaicns in the Turkish Empire, 10,882 square 
miles of srea with 1,891,000 of population in and 


population, — 
census Oct. 1927, 74,789. Chiet oe see 


Brusee, 66.664; 
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around Constantinople and Adrianople on the 
north of the Straits; in Asia Minor, including Ismid 
fopposite Constantinople), Brussa, Bigha, Smyrna, 
Kastamuni, Angora, Konia, Adana, Sivas and 
Tredizond, 199,272 square miles, with 10,186,900 
ot population; Armenia and Kurdistan, 71,900 
quare miles, with 2,000,000 of population; Meso- 
potamia, 143,250 square miles, with. 2,000,000 of 
population; Syria, 114,530 square miles, with 3,675,- 
100 of population; and the Hejaz and Yemen in 
Arabla, 170,300 square miles, wlth 1,050,000 of 
population; a ‘total of 710,224 square miles, with 
21,273,900 of population. 

in Asia, 2, part of Armenia, has adopted a Soviet 
governnmiént and is at least in harmonious agreement 
with Soviet Russia. ' Syria has passed under the 
mandate France (which see), Mesopotamia hag 
been created the dependent kingdom of the Iraq 
(which see); Palestine under the mandate of Great 
Britain (which see); and Arabla (which see) has 
asserted its independence as the Kingdom of the 
Hejaz and the Nejd, the Imamate of Yemen and 
other divisions. Be gh : 
’ The Balkan wars of 1913 had reduced the Eu- 
ropean area dominated by Turkey, leaving her only 
that part of Thrace from Adrianople east to the 
Black Sea and south to Enos on the Aegean; but 
it left her completely the mistress of the Straits of the 
Dardanelles. 

The Treaty of Sevres (Paris’; following the 
World War, further diminished Turkish territory, 
giving all Thrace to Greece except a triangle thirty 


' mtles by forty, containing a neutral zone, along the 


nh 


to 


immediate border of the Dardanelles, the Sea of 
Marmora and the Bosphorus on both the European 
and the Asiatic sides, to secure equal passage rights 
to all nations. All fortifications were to be de- 
molished. The Straits were to remain open in 
peace and in war for all craft and to be neutral in 
time of war. They were not to be subject to block- 
ade or other hostile acts. 

A Commission of the Straits was named to have 
eomplete control of the navigation of the Straits, 
Sut Constantinople was to return to Turkish ad- 
ministration. 

The Allied occupation of Constantinople became 
Sento on March 16, 1920. 

The real power in the Turkish Emptre was seized 
by the Grand National Assembly and a responsible 
Ministry set up by the Nationalists at Angora, in 
Anatolia, which was the most genuinely Turkish 
section of the old Ottoman Empire, after the last 
Chamber of Deputies, sitting at Constantinople, 
was dissolved April 11, 1920. The Assembly voted 
on Jan. 20, 1921, a Fundamental Law, which was 
lo fact a new Constitution for Turkey.’ It declared 
that all sovereignty belonged to the people and that 
all power was vested in its representatives—the 
Grand National Assembly. It provided for unl- 
versal suffrage without religious or race distinction 
and recognized the right of minorities to freedom 
and protection. It contained a programme of 
soqal reform. 

The success of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, soldier 
and able diplomatist, who was chosen President 
of the Assembly and Commander-in-Chief, in driving 
out the Greeks in 1922 from Smyrna (formerly 
with a population of 225,000, now about 98,000) 
and its. hinterland, establishing his army on the 
Straits, negotiating the Lausanne Treaty (which the 
United States Senate failed to ratify on. Jan. 18, 1927), 
to replace the discarded Treaty of Sevres, will be 
roune = the article on Turkey in The World Almanac 
of 1925, 

The modus vivendi was extended to June 1, 1928, 
by an agreement between Turkey and the United 
States on Feb. 17, 1927, and provision made for 
resuming diplomatic and consular relations, Joseph 
S aS was appointed Ambassador to Turkey May 

Turkey in Europe is now any, larger than 
Massachusetts, an Turkis 
is eaeuy larger 
combined. 


cen bounda’ 


REPUBLIC WITH NEW CONSTITUTION, 


In October, 1925, a new Constitution was 
proclaiming the Republic of Turkey with a Preainene 
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elected for four years. The National Assembly. 
composed of 283 Deputies elected for four years, will 
have legislative powers only, the executive power . 
being intrusted to a Cabinet responsible to the - 
Assembly. A Council of State, the members ap-- 
pointed by the President, will fulfil. the functions. 
usually cared for by a parliamentary Upper House. 
The basic revised Constitution had been adopted 
by the Assembiy on April 20, 1924. It contained 
clauses designed to limit the citizenship of non- 
Turks and non-Moslems, and limited the franchise 
to males over eighteen. A strict prohibition law. 
passed in 1923 had so disastrous an effect on pro-_ 
duction and brought such a loss of revenue that 
a new law was passed on April 8, 1924, continuing 
the liquor traffic under heavy taxes and a measure 


of Government control. 
1925 abolished polygamy, - 


New laws enacted in 
enforced registration of marriages, and ees 


power to grant divorces to the President. 
Kemal Pasha promptly took advantage of by divore-- 
ing his wife, Latife Hanoum, twenty-two years old, - 
an advanced feminist. . Turks generally have fol- 
lowed his advice and adopted hats in place of the 
Haale held an emblem of the old regime, and the 
‘urban. 
The National Assembly in 1926 adopted three 
new codes of law; 


Switzerland, the criminal code from Italy, and 
the commercial 


; it deals with the 
inheritance, 


: and Sarees 
after seven years o: Scussion, Dec. a : 
it went Into ettect cibere = 31° se on 
e Gregorian Calendar was ado ted, a t) 
twenty-four-hour  elock. Clyil tant incage pee 
made obligatory after Sept. 1, 1926, though a reli-- 
gious ceremony may follow if desired. The legal- 
Marriage age under the new law is seventeen for 
women and eighteen for men. Public declaration 


of intention must be made fif 
ceremony. teen days before the 


sible for 80% 


compulsory. The change from Turkist fi res to the 
so-called Arabic figures used in the Wi ready ~ 
been widely made. The new se crite 4 


a G with an accent, and I, 
dots above like the umlaut. ‘A reform 


A mutual guarantee and neutrality treaty for y 
ions signed by Turkey ond ease on pore 


NATURAL RESOURCES, : 
Agriculture is the : 
products belng tobacco, Which goes 7 ae 
Pe maar es) es i 
almost all varieties, opium Y 
lion acres are in 1orents, The eee 
1927 was 41,562 


In 1926 there were 12,871,804 shéep, 10,876,387 


goats, 5,492,615 cattle, 968.7 

B28 088 hove , 968,754 mules and asses, and. 
Turkey 

developed, 

copper, borax, 

coa. 


nino nies ace regarded 
I es are small and m 
: eaithey suitered severely anes ene 
é e€ destruction of 9; I~. 
tation of cultivated areas, lack of transpaventncs 
and the deportation of the skilled Christian workers: 
kept the output of the country in 1923 far below 
pre-war average. The Government has made ef - 
forts to assist the Deasant and {s undertaking the 
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building of railroads, but in its efforts to bulla 
UD @ DU Turkish Mosiem state many prohibitive 
duties “and restrictive laws and regulations have 
been. put into force. In the ‘ogee exchange 
of population 1,000,000 Greeks and Armenians left 
the country, and by: May, 1924, 300,000 Moslem 
__ refugees had been brought {n. 
if- The majority of the Turkish refugees had some 
capital and were settled upon land vacated by the 
Greeks. Reconstruction is proceeding, but slowly. 
A In 40,000 villages in January, 1926, there were 
reported 4,800 primary. schools with-9,000 teachers 
and 302,500 pupils; 71 secondary schools, 56 for 
4,800 boys, and 15 for 1,000 girls; 20 high schools 
for 4.500 boys and 1.100 girls; 85 per cent.' of the 
“population is illiterate. The budget of the Ministry 
of Education for 1928-29 is £T6,558,000. The 
strength of the active army in 1927 was 120,000. 

Railway mileage of standard gauge in use Dec. 31, 
1927, was 4,296 kilometers (2,668 miles), with 2,205 
Kilometers (1,369 miles) under construction. In 
1926, 2,227 vessels of 1,935,200 tonnage called at 
Smyrna and at Constantinopie; the number clearing 
and in transit was 5,994, of 10,643,812 tonnage. 

_ The unit of currency is the plaster (par of ex- 
change = 4.4 cents), of which 100=1 pound Turkish. 
Average exchange rates for the Turkish pound 
Were: 1923, $0.6067; 1924, $0.529; 1925, $0.5449: 
1926, $0.5231 and in 1927 and 1928 continued 
Steady at about $0.515. 

According to the Lausanne Treaty the pre-war 
Ottoman debt, amounting to £129,000,000, will be 
distributed between Turkey and the territories 
detached after the Balkan War and World War. 
Turkey's share is 62.25%. Agreement was reached 
in 1927 whereby Turkey's annual payments were 
fixed at from 1928 to 1935, £T1,980,000 gold; to 1941, 
£T2,380,000; to 1946, £7T,2,780,000; to 1951, 
£73,180,000: then till paid £T3,400,000. 
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The Treasury bonds are to be consolidated in one 
loan ying 5% and redeemable in 20 years, and 
partial cancellation of interest on the long-term debt 


and “unified loans’’ was arranged. 

Finance Minister Shukry Bey in his budget speech 
Apr. 18, stressed the need for a State Bank for which 
funds are being accumulated. A $500,000 govern- 
ment gold reserve will be used for this purpose aug- 
ented by the sale of Turkish state jewels having no 
historic interest and the net profit about $15,000,000 
trom the replacement of the old currency by the 
new which was put out to the amount of £T$453,- 


~ 000,000 in 1928. 
Recent budgets in Turkish pounds were: 
Revenues. Expenditures. 
eae se ee £7T129,214,610 £17140,433,376 
I c.4, Adie. eysia\e tie 153 ,000 167, ,000 
y Re Oa re | 190,158,864 190,105,544 
UP OL a 194,580,554 194,454,619 
MEARE Ce ok. w's oon cies 206,298,045 206,291,668 
Foreign trade figures are: 
Imports. Exports. 
i ae eee £7T144,789,000 £T 84,651,000 
($87 . ) ($51,538,000) 
PEEP aM cee eos 10: ate! =.= £T193,611, £T158,868,0 
($102,420,000) ($84,041,000) 
ERT EIDE ay “Grune vole (sis “s £7242,314,118 £1193,119,456 
($132,600,000) ($105,000,000) 
Te oe Sere £T234,591,722 £T187,742,801 
($120,814,737 ($96,887,542) 


Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Turkey in Asia. Turkey in Europe. 
Yr. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 
1922 $1,693,908 $10,111,696 $14,286,640 $11,570,796 
1923 516,948 5,415,435 2,947,086 7,473,204 
1924 417 6,912,016 2,942,823 7,669,993 
1925 606,592 9,045,794 2,772,446 5,602,3 
1926 417,484 7,851,209 2,510,496 8,983.12 
1927 647,410 7,676,046 3,379,764 12,393,505 


URUCUAY, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 72,153 square miles.* 
POPULATION, estimated, Dec. 31, 1927, 1,762,451 
Seen -Montevideo; population, Dec. 31, 1925, 


President, Dr. Juan Campisteguy; 1927-1931, born 
1859; inaugurated March 1, 1927. 
President of the Administrative Council, J. Bailley 
~. Ordonez. 

j Uruguay, the smallest republic in South America, 
is bounded on the north and east by Brazil, on the 
south by the South Atlantic Ocean and the River 
Plata, and on the west by Argentina, the boundary 
line being the River Uruguay, which is pexaric 
i ‘the Plata to Salto, 200 miles north. In area 

eis thently Jarger than the combined States of 

New York, New Jersey, Vermont. Massachusetts, 

Rhode Island and Connecticut. Lying between Iati- 

tudes 30° and 35° south and consisting of rolling 

grassy plains, it enjoys an extraordinarily. healthy 
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climate with a uniform temperature. It is agricul. - 
tural and pastoral. Over 2,150,000 acres ne under ~ 
cultivation; of this, in 1926-27, 987,000 Acres .pro- 
anes eae pent tons re nea 435,540 pro- . 
ons of maize; 100,560 produeed ts 
and 174,040 linseed. " ~ 
or grazing 41,500, acres of fertile land are 
used. The official live stock census of 1924 re- 
turned 8,431,673 cattle and 14,514,060 sheep; the — 
wool clip for 1925 was 110,000,000 pounds. ‘The | 
export of animal products in 1927 wae valued at | 
85,513,232 pesos, and of “agricultural. products at :” 
$1510.088 Pesos, tue ee daniquer ts ire ; ely 
-1926 there entered’ the port, ontevyideo .. 
3.024 veskels of 0,80, 208 tonne. Aue da essed 
‘eat. g * the | best customer, 3. the. 
United ‘States ‘Segond, Ene rs 

Uruguay declared’ her independence of Spain ~ 
Aug. 25, 1825. The present Constitution, as | 
amended, came into force March 1, 191%. It pro- | 
vides for universal franchise for males over 18 and_ 
for proportional representation. The President is” 
elected for four years by direct vote, He shares 
executive power with the National Admimistrative 
Council, which consists of nine members, of ° 
the majority party and three of the ea ee minority - 
—three retiring every two years— elected by. 
direct popular vote. The President appoints the’ | 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, War and interior: 
and has supreme control of these departments. The - 
Council appoints the Ministers of Finance, Public ~ 
Work, Industry and Education and. has control. 
Congress has two Houses—the Senate of nineteen — 
members, chosen for six years by an electoral college, 
one-third retiring every two years; and a House of — 
Representatives of ninety members, chosen for three _ 
years by direct vote. There are nineteen depart-~ 
ments, which have ample home rule. 2 ‘ 

In the election of Feb. 8, 1925, the Nationalists 
were victorious for the first time in fifty years. 

Church and state are separated and there 1s ~ 
complete religious toleration. The majority of the 
people are Roman Catholic. Primary education Is | 
compulsory and free. In 1927 there were 1,464 ~ 
primary schools with 4,425 teachers and 122,872 — 
upils. The educational system is highly Progressive. 

he university at Montevideo had 4,165 students in 
1922. Schools and hospitals are plentiful, and the 
prison at Montevideo is a model institution. 
The dealth penalty was abolished in 1907. 

Uruguay had, in 1927, 1,527 miles of railroads, 
mostly British owned, of which 1,060 willes are 
under state guarantee. The Bank of the Republile 
has a paid-up capital of $20,335,955. Its President 
and directors are appolnted by th ent. 
1t has the exclusive right to issue notes, wigh a gold 5 

= $1 


June 30, 1928 


the unit of currency; average of exchange for 
79.06 cents; 1924, 82.27 cents; 1925, 98.4 canta; 1926, 
$1.015; 1927, $1.0134; and on Nov. 1, 1928 $1.1212. 
The Government in 1912 created a Nati Insur- 
ance Bank and gave it a monopoly of issuing Insur-~ 
ance. The standing army, in which service is vol n- 
tary, numbers 18,500, with a reserve of 157,439 in the 
National Guard service, which is compulsory. 
Uruguay has made great advances tn social wel- 
fare legislation and administration during the last — 
twelve years. Expenditure for old age pensions in 
1924 was 2,224,385 pesos (2,040,843 in 1923) and on - 
Dec. 31, 1924,'22,144 pensions were in effect. In 
1927, 3,879,006 pesos were paid out. . | 
The public debt on Mar. 31, 1928, amounted to 
216,001,304 pesos of which 141,496,844 pesos was 
external and 2,545,501 pesos shared with Brazil both — 
for public works. This includes an issue of $30,000,- 
000 6 per cent. gold bonds floated at 96.5 In New 
York, in April, 1926. The official estimate of the 
national wealth is 2,521,508,643 gold peses (approxi 
mately $2,597,000,000); over $1,547 per capita. i 
Recent budgets are: a 


ear. Rev, EP 2 
hye ee Se ere cea pesos 42,364,000 25 000 
1928-25 2 0. a oe .. pesos 45,535,000 215,000 
1925-26 -pesos 53,497,613 52,457,620 
1926-27. . pesos 53,824,000 613,538 
1927-28 wos so .... pesos 51,820,577 52,028,757 


Trade with the United States was: 
oa Year. Impo'} 
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VENEZUELA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, approximately 393,976 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1926, 3,026,878. 
CAPITAL, Jaracas; population, 1920, 92,212. 

Chiet . cities, Maracaibo, population, ‘estimated 

1925, 100,000; Valencia, 29,466; Varquisimeto, 

23,943; chief port, La Guaira, 22,000. 

President, Gen. Juan Vicente Gomez, 1922-29, 

Assumed office June 24, 1922. 

Premier, Dr. P. M. Areaya (Interior). 

Venezuela is the northermost state of South 
Ameriea and is bounded en the north by the Carib- 
bean ‘Sea, on the east by British Guiana, on the 
aouth by Brazil and Colom and on the west by 
Colombia. It stretches from 12° 26’ north to within 
two degrees of the Equator. The climate is tropical, 
hot and unhealthy in the coastal and river regions. 

‘Tn area it is as large as the States of Texas, Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas combined. The spurs of the 
Wastern Andes and the foothills are covered with 
dense forest, and the high plateaus provide excellent 

razing. The River Orinoco (over 1,600 miles in 
ength) flows through many stretches of level 
rairies (anos) and is navigable for 700 miles for 
rge steamers and for 200 miles further for smaller 
wessels. A. natural river or canal, the Casiquiare, 
unites its upper reaches with the Rio Negro, a trib- 
utary of the Amazon. The island of Margarita 
{area of 400 square miles), noted for its pearl fishing, 
with Tortuga and seventy other islands, belongs to 

Venezuela, but Trinidad, at the mouth of the Ori- 
noco, is British and Curacao and others off the 
soast are Dutch. 

Agriculture and cattle raising are the chief indus- 
tries, and the chief exports are coffee, cacao, balata, 
chiefly textiles, machinery and hardware. The 
country is rich in metals, but is mostly undeveloped. 

The production of petroleum for 1927 was 64,426,- 
926 barrels; 1926, 37,226,019; 1925, 19,771,000; 1924, 
9,042,000; 1923, 4,201,000; 1922, 2,201,000; and 1921! 
1,433,000. To Oct. 1, 1927, 800 wells had been drilled; 
685. were producers. The law concerning hydro- 
carbons, promulgated June 30, 1920, states clearly the 
rights and privileges of foreigners in the development 
of oil lands. Both British and American oil interests 
have secured possessions in the rich Maracaibo 


a 
istrict. 


Coffee exports to the United States in the fiscal 
year 1924-25 amounted to 57,392,861 pounds valued 
at $12,771,387. 

There were in 1926, 780 miles of railroads. Car- 
acas (altitude 4,017 feet), the capital, being connected 
with {ts seaport, La Guaira, by a railroad twenty- 
two miles long which is famous for its magnificent 
views. The roads of the country have been greatly 
improved of late years. 

In 1926, 1,963 vessels of 2,459,938 tonnage in the 
foreign trade entered Venezuelan ports. 

Venezuela was the first of the Spanish colonies in 
South America to tormally declare her independence 


MOUNT VERNON AND THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON. 


“Mount Vernon,’ on the west shore of the Poto- 
mac River, 15 miles below Washington, belongs to 
the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union. 

Tt wis built in 1743 by Lawrence, half brother 
of George Washington. On the death of Lawrence 
and of his only daughter, George Washington in- 
herlted the estate. Tle had lived there since 1747. 

We died and was buried there in 1799, 

_ When Lawrence Washington went to Mount 
Vernon, the house consisted of two stories and an 
attic, with four rooms on each floor. When George 
married Martha Custis, the daughter of another 
wealthy planter, he enlarged the building. The 
mansion contains nineteen rooms. 

Mount Vernon at its largest extent contained 
8.000 acres of land and stretched 10 miles along 
the river. The plantation maintained over 300 
persons, field laborers, servants, etc. 

Washington's nearest. nefghbor, Lord Fairfax, 
lived 5 miles away, and George Mason, who also 
servea his country with distinction, was still farther 
down the river. Fairfax’s estate was known as 
‘Belvoir,’ Mason’s as ‘Gunston Hall.’”” Mason 
and Washington were often associated in their 

ublic services. The three families were on most 
ntimate terms, often visiting each other for days 
at a time. 

Pohick P. E. chureh, which he and his family 
attended, was 7 miles away. 

When the land “ran out’ Washington experl- 
mented with fertilizer, practised rotation of one 
and imported seed from Turope. e operated a 
grist i, maintained a dock on the Potomac, 
exported flour and grain and imported articles from 
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(July 5, 1811), following the disturbing conditions 
ip Spain caused by Napoleon. After severe fighting, 
the Republie of Colombia, of which the present~ — 
states of Colombia, Venezuela and Ecuador formed : 
the three departments, was established Dec. 17, 
1819, under the Presidency of the liberator, Gen. 
Simon Bolivar. In May, 1830, a convention re- 
created the Republic of Venezuela and adopted a 
constitution. Separation from Colombia was ami- 
cable, but the boundary separating the two repub- ] 
lics was not determined until 1923. ; 
Venezuela bas had many revolutions and many 
revistons of its Constitution sinee the first was. 
adopted in 1819. That now in force was adopted 
June 24, 1925. It provides for a President, elected- 
by Congress: for seven years; a Senate of forty mem- 
bers, elected for three years, and a House of 
Deputies of about seventy-seven members, elected 
for three years. There are twenty autonomous 
states, a federal district and two territories. The 
Roman Catholic is the state religion, bué religious 
liberty Is guaranteed. Primary education is free and 
nominally compulsory. There are 1,500 gene 
elementary schools with 80,000 pupils igher 
education has been much improved under recent 
administrations. By a law promulgated in June, 
1919, military service was made compulsory. A 
Standing army of 8,000 Is maintained with 87,000 
in the reserve. 
The bolivar (= $0.193) is the unit of currency. . 
The National- debt, which totaled 233,096,493 
bolivars on Jan. 1, 1909, when Pros. Gomez took 
office, was on Jan. 1, 1927, 85,162,452 bo ivars of 
which 48,869,011 was foreign and 36,239,441 in- 
ternal. Amortization had by Sept. 1, 1927, reduced 
the debt by 4,00°,000 bolivars. On June 30, 1927. 
the government cash deposits protected by gold 
reserve in the Bank of Venezuela amounted to 
82,337,439 bolivars (approximately $16,000,000). 
Recent budgets in bolivars are: : 


Year. Revenues, Expenditures. 
PO04-25 . Ask os tinea te 6,167,000 63,354, 
1925-36... et oe eke 95,307,400 92,800, 
POL Ey ee eye ea EN 94,992,000 92,785,600 
TORT OS a aide Sas gre, Seas 112,000,000 111,457,000 
LBRS-BO iis, ciate es ths eee 195,450,000 195,450,000 
Imports and exports were: mf 
Year. Imports. Exports. ; 
VOSS os cer mwiwe cies .. ++. $18,415,335 $25,777,067 
ph a er eee ee <a .401,548 26,603,959 
PU a. cee ey maple. SONOS ae 29,469,61 30,243,910 
1028 nica tek, 8 ea ae 33,132,063 35,377,722 
LGR: Give epic t hue» siete we 58,548,000 62,327,000 
A926 oS ek. See ee 78,500,000 75,364,000 
Trade with the United States was: 
Imports. Exports. 
664,189 $13,929,464 
11,918,570 = 13,111,757 
-17,642,530 16,462,636 
-25,157,087 19,564,227 
39,690,084 23,315,607 
-34,742,927 


28,597,511 


abroad. The river yielded fish, 
in quantities in season. Wool, 
raised and 1,365 
place one year. 


In 1853 John Augustine Washington offered the 
Mount Vernon estate for sale. A patriotic ee 
of South Carolina, Ann Pamela © supningham, 
devoted herself to raising $200,000 required for the 
purpose. 

In 1856 the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Asso 
of the Union was incorporated (it had existed ane 
1853) with Miss Cunningham as regent, and vice 
regents representing 12. States. Contributions were 
solicited and popular support was enlisted. ; 

The full sum was in hand before the end of 1859: 
and in 1860 Mount Vernon beeame the property 
of the association. A further fund was provided 
for permanent care and maintenance. 


Portions of the orlginal estate that h ot % 
sold have been acquired again; buildings wee nies : 
fallen into ruin have been restored: the deer park 
under the hill has been restocked: thé mansion has 
been repaired; many articles of furniture and adorn- 
ment have been restored to the several: rooms; 
numbers of valuable relics and mementos of George 
and Martha Washington and of their time have  _ 
been deposited here, including the key of the Bastile, — 
ieee to eeereD by Lafayette in 1789. ‘ 

€ area of the estate is about 260 acres, ner 
Eablet been given to the estate in 1926 by a aioe ‘ 

The regent is Mrs. Alice H. Richar 

Newcastle, Maine, elected in 1917; ie 
regents from as many States. 


which were caught 
cotton and flax were 
yards of cloth were woven on the 
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_ENCLISH RULERS. 


Name. 
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‘aractacus (taken ae to Rome). Athelstan, eldest son of Edward. 
"| Seaeas perteneet the Romans). Edmund 5th son of Edward the Wider. 


% and Horsa _)- Edred, his brother. 


alia ¢ (Saxon), King of Sussex, ¢ Edwy, eldest son cf Edmund f. 


, King bas the ate ge 9 | Edgar the Peaceable. 
| Ceadwal — King of Wess 97: Edward II. the Martyr. 


unites Saxons in Heptatchy). Ethelred I1., his half brother. 


| Ethelwolf, son of Egbert. Edmund (Ironsides 
op pmetbold, his son. Canute, the Dane. ‘i 


| Ethelred, his brother. Canute I. (Hardizanute) 
cae the Great. 2 Edward the Confessor 


Harold (Harefoot), son of Canute. 


| Edward the Elder. _ Harold IL., son of Earl Godwin. 


THE HOUSE OF NORMAMBY. 


SPemsnined Crown DY CONQUEKE. .. 0.6. kk Piece tera cesecncues 
Third son of William . UR et ho eS aie tio cede aon tecaad 

Toe ba em m I Pure Pini Wb'S Noss Sv wse's Gols pas Saie'e'eisone 1100 
ephen..... 


:.| Eldest son of Edward II 
:} Son of the Black Prince, eldest son of Edward II1. (deposed 1399). 
d THE HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 


Son of John of Gaunt, 4th son of Edward III......... AON ee 1399 
ES ye oe ee ne nn SAI eee eee 1413 
Only son of Henry V. (deposed 1461)........... Dike sini % o-mew Visi ip tbe 


THE HOUSE OF YORK. 

His grandfather was Richard, son of Edmund, 5th son of Edward 
Itl., and his grandmother, AnnD,. was great-granddaughter rs) 
Lionel, third son of Edward III 

ICES SORE T ALL LU Sc 5.0 5 oe" bicik aslo sie www 0.5 
Iil..| Younger brother of Edward IV 

THE House oF Tupor. 

Son of Edmund, eldest son of Owen Tudor, by Katherine, widow of 
. Henry V.; his mother, Margaret Beaufort, was great-grand- 
daughter of John of Gaunt 

Only a son of Henry VII. 

I..{Son of Henry VIII., by Jane Sey mour 
Daughter of Henry VIIL., by Catharine of Aragon.. ie 
...| Daughter of Henry pie , by Anne gr ta eS eon ovvere 
HE HOUSE OF STUAR’ 
Son of Mary Queen Ot Scots, ebaselag nities of James IV., and 


. Margaret, daughter of Henry VI1........--ssssnececcseeeeees 1603 
Only surviving son of James 1.... 1... eee e screen cneces oS ase ovis 1625 
COMMONWEALTH DECLARED May 19, 1649. 
Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector..........+2scerccegssseecese --| 1653 
Richard Cromwell, Lord Protector, resigned May 25, i659. 5¥e ous 20DS 
THE nis ee oF STUART (Restored). 
MTSE AOTE OL COUAPION Lo. bcia5 s Vas 2-4: 0 2 05a 250 2 0 tOl0iw b.O16 dood 0 Oe 6 1660 
.-|Second son of Charles I. 

etGhe, GOD: 1b, AGEO). o 2 oc oe eas os ood Up be 5 ole oom 1685 
Son of William Prince of Orange, by Mary, daughter of Cnarles T. ° 1689 

I es daughter of James II. and wife of William IiI.. Fj 
nd daughter of James IT... .... 2.22 eee eeeesceres veasel pele 

THE HOUSE OF HANOVE 

Son of Elector of Hanover, by Sophia, datighter 4 Elizabeth, 174 


pee eeeee 


Td AGRE HOM OL VICEOTAR tafecce vo7 acels Mela vise’ oneh ob-ol 9,8 
vit. Tan House OF WINDSOR. 


_..{Second and surviving son of Edward VIl...............-+ 


RULERS OF SCOTLAND. 
(The date is that of accession.) 


ame. A. D. ame. 


A. D. 


684|Eugenius V. 893] Donald VI. 


Acces.; Died. {Age.) Bet 


1307 | 68 

1327 | 43 | 2¢ 

1377 | 65 | 56 
34 | 22 

1413 | 47 | 13 


1471 | 49 | 39 
1483 | 41 | 22 
1483 | 13 | 0 
1485 | 35 | 2 


1547 | 56 | 38 
1553 | 16 
1558 | 42 5 
1603 | 70 | 44 
1625 | 59 | 22 
9 | 48 | 24 
1658 | 59 < 
1712 | 86] .. 
1685 | 55 | 26 
1701 | 68 
1702 | 51 | 13 
1694 | 32 6 
1714 | 49 | 12 
1727 | 67 | 13 
1760 | 77 | 33 
1820 | 82 | 59 
1830 | 68 | 10 
1337 2 1 
1901 1 | 63 
1910 | 68} 9 


Name. . 


1165] William, 


686|Eugenius VI. 904| Constantine III. 1214| Alexander IT. 


698] Amberkeletus. 944| Malcolm I 
699|Eugenlus VII. 953| Indulfus. 
715) Mordachus. Duff. 


nm 
761|Eugenius VIII, 
764| Fergus III. 
767|Solvathius, 
787\Achailus. 

} Congall 


1040| M. 
1057 Malcolm Ht 


an gon Rtighttoo 
876|Gregory 


avid I. 
1163 Saloni Iv. 


1249| Alexander IIT. { 
1286 i pengter =| (Norway. 


1390 Robert 111, 
James I, 
1437|James IT. 
1460|James IIf.. 
1488 |James LV. 
1513|James V. 
1542) Mary 
1567 James VI (succeeded 


Eng. throne in 
103 Py the union.) 


French 


A.D. Name, 
siete? ett area Oe i Ke GS PEE 
481} Clovis Sounds Kingdom of the 


Franks =|. | 
511\Childebert, ‘Thierry, Clotaire 
and Clodomir (four sons of 


Clovis). 
558|Clotaire (Sole King of France) 
562|Caribert, Gontran, Sigebert 
and Childeric 
584|Clotaire 11. (Xing of Soissons) 
596|Thierry II. and Theodobert Il. 
ee (Kings Paris and Austrasia) 
613) Clotairel If. (SoleKing France) 
628|Dagobert and Charibert 
638|Sigebert II. and Clovis IT. 
654|Childeris If. (Xing Austrasia) 
679\Thierry ITT. (King all France) 
692|Clovis III. 
695|Childebert IIT. 
711 ple fda hd Tit. 

Childeric IT. 

720|\Thierry IV. 
737\Charles Martel (Duke of the 
Franks) 
742\Childeri¢ IIL. 
751|Pepin (Le Bret), founder of 

Carlovingian 
768\Charles (the Great) and 
Carloman 
771\Charlemagne (sole monarch) 
814|Louis I. (le Debonnaire) 
§40\Charles (the Bald) 
877| Louis II. (the Stammerer) 
879| Louis III. and Carloman II. 
885’ Charles IT. (the Gross) 


A. D. Name. 

ys feet ee ee 
634|Theodobert (King of Metz). 
548|Theodebald (King of Metz) 
840|Lotharius. 
843|Lewis (ef Bavaria). 
876|Charles (the Bald). 
887|Arnulf 
900|Louis IV. 
911|Conrad I. 
919|Henry (the Fowler). 
936 ary ae Great) (Emperor, 
973|Otho IT. 
983|Otho IIL. 


1002|Henry Ii. 
1024 poarnet T (the Salic). 


1138/Conrad Itt. 


A. D. Name. 


1134|Albert I (1st 
Brandenburg). 
1616/John, 
3 Duke of Prussia). 
1619|George William. 
1640|Frederick William 
Great Elector’). 


Elector of 


Sigismund (Elector, 


(“The 


Name. 


888]|Budes or Odo 
893/Charles III. (the Simple) 
923| Rodolph (Raoul) 

§36| Louis LV. 

954/ Lotherius 

986| Louis V. 


987|Hugh Capet 

996| Robert (the Wise) First 

1031|/Henry I. 1792|National Convention | 
Philip 1. (the Fair) 1795) Directo: ; 


Louis VI. (le Gros) 


1060} 

1108 

1137| Louis VII. (le Jeune) 
1180) Philip II. (Augustus) 
1223|Louis VIII. 

1226| Louis IX. (Saint Louis) 
1270|Philip III. (the Bold) 
1285|Philip IV. (the Fair) 
1314; Louis X. (Hutin) 
1316| John I. 

1316|Philip V. (the Long) 
1322|Charles IV, (the Fair) 
1328|Philip VI. (of Valois) 
1350|John II. (Jean) 


1364|Charles V. (the Wise) as MacMahon, Marshal _ 


1380} Charles VI. 
1422|Charles VII. 
1461) Louis XT. 
1483|Charles VIII. 
1498| Louis XIT. 
1515|Francis I. 
1547|Henry IT. 
1559 Francis IT. 
1560 Charles IX. 
1574' Henry ITT. 


ry 

1799|Consulate 
First Emptre. : 
1804|Napoleon (Bonaparte) I. 
Bourbons Restored. | 


1830] Louis Ph 


ilippe 

Second Republic. 
1848|Louis Napoleon elected 
Empire Restored, 


ot, M. 
1894|Casimir-Perier, Jean P, P. 
1895|Faure, Francois Felix 
1899|Loubet, Emile 
1906] Fallieres, Armand 
1913|\Poincare, Raymond 
1920} Deschanel, Paul : 
1920|Millerand, Alexandre 
1924!Doumergue, Gaston __—_—* 


poate reigned) 
public, | 


y 


ag Ot ae BR eth ae Am 


KINGS OF GERMANY AND EMPERORS OF THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE, 534-1806. f 
Name. A. D.| Name. - 7 
1152|Frederick I (Barbarossa)... ||1440|Frederick IV. > 
1190}Henry 1493| Maximilian I. 
1198)Philip. 1519|Charles V. 
Otho IV. 1558| Ferdinand I 
Frederick IT. 564; Maximilian IT, 
Conrad IV. 1576|Rudolph II, 
Interregnum (till 1273.) 1612|Ma ‘ 
Rodolph (of Hapsburg), Ist of}|/1619|Ferdinand IT. 
Austrian family. 1637 |Ferdinand III, 
Adolphus (of Nassau.) 1658} Leopol 
Albert I (of Austria). 1705|Joseph I, 
Bou w 1 movavi. |i 7a0| Si noe 
of Bavaria). aria is 
Charles IV. till 1780). a 
py enecsl am, er eee ¥ i 
upert. rancis I (of 
Josse (Marquis of Branden-}|1765)Josep : tone 
Sigismund Tyo F PORK: 
homie rancis II. (to 1806.) 
RULERS OF PRUSSIA. 
A. D. Name. A. D. Name, 
1688 | Frederick. 1840] Frederick Willi 
1701 Frederick crowned King of}|1861|William I. Tue Vine ma} 
ussia, E i 
1713|Frederick William I. 1essibroneick oe ake 
oe Beha et ane ee oe 2 1888 Liga e Il. (abdicated 
7 rrederic Villiam IT. erm: ( 
1797|Frederick William TI, Tian Bape aa 
Notr TO GHRMANY AND PRUSSIA—The German Empire was restored on Jan. 1, 1871, and King Willig 


I. of Prussia was proclaimed German Emperor, at Versailles, Jan. 18, 1871. 
by King Frederick of Prussia, and the latter in turn by William Il. 
William IJ. (Xaiser Wilhelm) abdicated as German Emperor, Nov. 9, 


sovereigns of the 


the Presidency of Frederick Ehert, who died Feb, 28, 1925, and was succeed 
Paul von Hindenburg. The Constitution was adopted July 31, 1919. 


The list is that of the Annuario Pontifi to with, Ae ins 
: cio nti- 
sided at Avignon are marked with (A.). ‘ ete Oe a 


Date ‘ Date 
Conse.| Name of Pope. ||Consc. 
St. Petrus 193 

67 jSt. Linus 203 
78 |St. Cletus ...... 21 
90 |St. Clement I. 227 
100 |St. anacletus 233 
112 ‘St. Evarist 238 
121 |St. Alexander I, 239 
132 |St. Sixtus I. 253 
142 |St. Telesphorus 255 
154 |St. Hyginus 257 

ls 3 I. 260 

667) |St. Anicetus 261 
e175. |St. Soterus 272 
¢€182 'St. Dleutherus 275 


¢c.=cirea (about). 


Date 
Consc. 


Name of Pope. 


St. Victor E. 283 |St. Caius 

St. Zephyrinus 296 |St. Marecellinus 

St Calixtus I. 304 |St. Marcellus I. 

St. Urbanus I. 309 |St. Eusebius . 

St. Pontianus 311 |St. Melchiades 

St. Anterus 314 |St. Sylvester I. 

St. Fabianus 337 |St. Marcus \ 

St. Cornelius 341 |St. Jutius L. < 

St. Lucius I. 352, |St. Libertus 

St. Stephanus I. 363 |St. IL 

St Toate | 36a Orsteus 3 
. Dionys 6E |. US 

St. Fell 3 neh 


. x 2 } 84 
St. Eutychianus 399. 


St. Siricius 
St, Anastasius I. 


by the former 


Date 
Name of Pope. ||Consc. 


‘On his death he was succeede 


1918, i tt 
German states quit too, one by one, and the German Empire bones a Repub “7 


ublic, unde 
eld Marsh 


The Popes whor 


Name of Pope. 


Date | Date 
Conse.}| Name of Pope. |/Consc, 
fae Stephanus VI. 

Formosus 
3a Bonifacius VI. 
Stephanus VII, 
Romanus 
Theodorus I. 
Joannes IX. 


Benedictus IV. 1 
Leo V. 1145 
Christophorus 1153 
Sergius LIT. 1154 
Anastasius ITT. 1159 
Landonius 1159 
Joannes X. 1164 
Leo VI. 1181 
Stephanus VIIT. 1185 
Joannes XI. 1187 
Leo VII 1187 
Se nnnas IX. 1191 
Martinus IIL. 1198 
Agapetus IT. 1216 
Joannes XII. 1227 
Leo VII. 1241 
Benedictus V. 1243 
Joannes XIII. 1254 
Benedictus VI. 1261 
Donus II. 1265 
Bontfacius VIT. 1271 
Benedictus VII, 1276 
Joannes XIV, 1276 
Joannes XV. 1276 
Gregorius V. 127 
Joannes XVI. 1281 
Sylvester IT. 1285 
Joannes XVII. 1288 
Joannes XVIII. 1294 
Sergius IV. 1294 
Benedictus VIII. 1203 
Joannes XTX. 1305 
Benedictus IX. 1316 
Gregorius VI. 1328 
Clement IT. 1334 
Damasus IT, 1342 
St. Leo TIX. 1352 
Victor I. 

Stephanus X. 1362 
Benedictus X, 1370 
Nicolaus I, 1378 


Honorius If, 
Alexander IL. 
St. Gregorius VII. 
Clement IT. 
Victor IIL. 
Urbanus II, 
Paschalis II. 
Gelasius II. 


a. D.! Name. 


68/Galba. 
69) Otho. 
69] Vitellius. 


inius Superbus. 
quins, expelled. 


ict. 117 Adrian. (or Hadrian.) 


‘THE POPES—Continued. 


Name of Pope. 


Calixtus II. 
Honorius II. 
Innocentius IT, 
Anacletus I. 
Victor IV. 
Celestinus 1, 
Lucius IT. 
Eugenius III. 
Anastasius IV, 
Hadrianus IV, 
Alexander III. 
Victor V. 
Paschalis Il. 
Lucius IIT. 
Urbanus ITI. 
Gregorius VIII. 
Clement ITI. 
Celestinus ITIL 
Innocentius TI. 
Honorius IIT. 


Innocentius IV. 
Alexander IV. 
Urbanus IV. 
Clement IV. 
Gregorius X, 
Innocentius V, 
Hadrianus V. 
Joannes XX. 
Nicolaus LIT. 
Martinus IV, 
Honorius Tv. - 
Nicolaus IV. 

St. Celestinus V. 
Bonifacius VIII. 
Benedictus XT, 
Clement V. 
Joannes XXI, 
Nicholas V. 
Benedictus XII. 
Clement VI, (A.) 
Tnnocent!us 


(A.) 
Urbanus V, (A.) 
Gregorius XI, (A.) 
Urbanus V1. 
Clement VII. (A.) 
eae IS, 
(A. 
Bonifaclus TX. 
Innocentlus VII, 
Gregorius XII. 
Alexander V. 
Joannes XXII, 


ROMAN RULERS. 


A.D, 


we!) a + 


L 
Conse. 
Gregorius VIII, 


VT. 


Jate ‘ =f 
Name of Pope, 
——_____——_ 


Martinus V,! 
Clement VIII, 
Eugentus Iv, 
Feliz V. 
Nicolaus V, 
Calixtus ITT, 
Pius II. 
Paulus IT. 
oe ae VI 
nnoecentius VII 
Alexander VL. ae 
Plus III. aoe 
seins iT ‘ 


Leo X. 
Hadriantis VI. *~ 
Clement VIL 
Paulus Tl. ~ 
Julius TIT, 
Marcellus II. 
Paulus IV, 
Pius Iv. 

St Pius V _ 
Gregorius XTII. 

Sixtus V. 
Urbanus Vil, 
Gregorius XIV. 
Tnnocentlus IX. 
Clement VIII. 
Leo XI. 

Paulus V. 
Gregorius XV, 
Urbanus VIII, 
Innocentius XK. 
Alexander VII, 
Clement IX, 
Clement X. 
1676 | Innocentius XI. 
Alexander VIII 
Innocentius XII. 
Clement XI 
Innocentius XIII. 
Benedictus XIII. 
Clement XII, 
Benedictus XIV. 
Clement XTII. 
Clement XIV. 
Pius VI. 

" us VIL, 

Leo XII. 

Pius VIII. 
Oe XVL 
us 1X. 


Benedictus XV. 
Pius XI, 


Name. 


283/Carinus and Numerianus, 
284| Diocletian. 

305/Galerius and Constantius. 
306|Constantine the Great. 
330|Constantine removes seat ot 
Empire to Constantinople. . 
27|Constantine II,, Constans and 
Constantius. 


361 ee the Apostate. 


363|Jovian 
364 Valentinian (West), 


367|Gratian (West). 
375|Valentinian II. (West) 
879|Theodosius the Great tzast). 
394|Theodosius (East and West). 
395 ine (East), Honorius . 
408|Theodosius IL. (Has 

425) Valentinian Ii. (West) . 
450|Marclan (East). 

455| Petronius ba ecapnies (West). 
455\Avitus (W. 

457|Leo the Gress (Hast). 


138|Antoninus Pius 
161|Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
and Lucius Verus. 
171;Mareus Aurelius (alone). 
180); Commodus. 
192|Pertinax; Julianus. 
193|Septimius Severus. 
211 Caracalla. and Geta. 
212|Caracalla (alone). 
217! Macrinus. 
218| Heliogabalus. 
a ct wie ad Severus, 
5| Maximinus. 
238/Gerdianus I.; Spe asia Il, 
-|| 238|Puplenus s and Balb 
| 238)Gordian 
244} Philip ne a eapign: 
Mark An- Decius. 


sar, 
~ Lepidus, 2nd 


Vatena 


Cursor, Dict. 
bius_ ‘Maximus aad Valer- 
Quasstors inst. 


Maximus, Dict. 
esiant, 


254 zee. 
Bite Ch fama II, 
au 
270| Aurelian, 
| 275, Tacitus. 


; tf 
473 Civeoelie (West). ey 
474\ Julius Nepos (West). | x 
474|Zeno (East). 
475| Augustulus Se (West). 
476 es taken by Odoacer, 

of extinction ° 


Italy;: 


ee Fors “! Western Empire. 


282'Carus. 


; 


ig 
he 


re a 


Le, ee eed ae ee 


FT a to Ge 


~~ 


~ 


ROMAN EMPIRE OF THE EAST. 


Anastasius. 

518} Justin I, 

Justinian I. 

5) Justin IL. 

578) Tiberius IL. 

Maurice, 

602) Phocas. 

610) Heraclius. 

Constantine III. 

Constans If. 

668/Constantine IV. (Pogonatus) 
685| Justinian II. 

Leontius. 

Tiberius ITT. 

705} Justinian I. (again). 

; Philippicus Bardanes. 
Anastasius EI. 

Theodosius ITT. 

Leo (the Isaurian). 

na tee V. (Copronymus) 


oly. 

780,Constantine VI. 
genitus). 

Trene 

Nicephorus. 

811|Michael (Curopalatts). 

813'Leo V. (the Armenian). 


(Porphyro- 


Ruler, ee 


820) Michael (Balbous). 

829; Theophilus, 

842|Michael III. 

867 | Basilius. 

886)|Leo VI. 

911/Gonstantine VIL. 

919|Constantine and Romanus. 

959|Romanus IT. 

$63 | Nicephorus Phocus. 

969| John Zemisses. 

976) Basilius. 
1025|Constantine-VIIT. 
1028|/Roemanus Argyrus. 
1034| Michael IV. 
1041}Michael (Caliphales). 
1042|Constantine (Monomachus) . 
1054| Theodora (Empress). 
1056| Michael VI. 
1057|Isaac (Commenus). 
1059|Constantine X. (Ducas). 
1068|Romanus Diogenes. 
1071] Michael Dueas. 
1078|Nicephorus (Boton). 
1081} Alexius I. (Comnenus). 
1118}John (Comnenus). 
1143|Mannel (Commenus). 
1180! Alexius IT 


D. 


, Ruler, 


(the Philosopher) . 


. (Comnenus}. 


A, D. D. Ruler. 


1183 Andronicus (Comnenus). 


1204} Alextus V. 

At Ntcaea. 
1204|Theodore Lascarig I, 
1222|John ITI. Ducas. 
1255|Theodore Lascaris If, 
1259|John IV. Lascaris. 


1261] Michael VIE. 
1282| Andronicus II. 


1328} Andronicus I 
1341{John Palaeologus I. 


1376| Andronicus 


IV. 
1379) John Palacologusl. ra 


1391}Manuel IT. 
425|John Palaeologus 


1448 pea ds ein Tealead 


us). q 
1453 Cénstantinople taken by. th 
extinction of the e 


Turks, 
Eastern Empire. 


AUTHORS OF NOTE. 


1295| Michael TX. eT oe - 


§ 
| 
| 


Restored to Constantinople. 


1347|John Cantacuzenus = 


| 


. 


AMERICAN, 
Born.|Died Name. Subject. ||Born.)Died.} Name. Subject.; 
—_ —_ | ee | 
1838; 1918;Adams, Henry.......... Hist., Blog. 1850! 1: 1924 24/ Lodge, greed Cabot. ...|History A 
1832] 1888) Alcott, Louisa M.. | Fiction 1876} 1916|/London, Jack.......... Fiction 3 
1836| 1907| Aldrich. Thos. Bailey. EI a 1807} 1882 Tonenatee Henry W.../Poet = 
1849} 1925) Allen, sas Lane...... Fiction 1813] 1891i|Lossing, Benson J...... History £ 
1780} 1851 Audubon, J Re feiate leh: sine Naturalist 1838! 1915}Leunsbury, T. R........ 2 
1813] 1887)Beecher, Henry Ward. ..|Religion 1874; 1925]Lowell, Amy........... Poet g 3 
1848) 1895|Boyeson, H. H......... Fictson 1819} 1891)|T.owell, Jas. Russell..... Poet 
1794! 1878 Bryant, William C. Poet 1819} 1891|Melville, Herman,....... Adventure — 
1849} 1924/Burnett, Frances H. Fiction 1841} 1913] Miller, Joaquin . ‘ : a 
1837| 1921|Burroughs, Jobn.. Essayist 1822} 1908] Mitchell, Donald eee Lo ist 
1844] 1925|Cable, G. W..... Fiction 1829} 1914 Mitchell, & S. Weir. Fiction - 
1835] 1910/Clemens, Samuel Humor 1814|) 1877} Motley, J. L....... History ~ 
1830] 1886|/Cooke, J. Eston. Fiction 1850 1922 Murfee, Ha N. (¢ & 
1789} 1851|Cooper, J. Fenimore, .. .|Fietion Craddock)... ... Fiction 
1867| 1966|Craigie, Pearl M. (John 1827} 1908|Norton, Chaites E ‘ritic a : 
Oliver Hobbes)....... Fiction 1850} 1896} Nye, Edgar Humor 
1845] 1909|Crawford, F. Marlon. . | ||Fietion 1853| 1os2|Pace, Thos, Welson.,...|Flotion om 
1812} 1894|Curtis, Geo. Ticknor.... | History 1855} 1918|)Page, Walter H..... {D1 & 
1824) 1892 a Geo. WIN... ese Essayist 1737} 1809}Paine, Thomas......... Politics ; 
1815} 1882}D ROBY OLN pp Pec es os Telus Biography 1823] 1893|Parkman, Francis.. . |History : 
1864| 1916 arts Richard Harding. |Fiction 1791| 1852|Payne, John Howard. . - .|Poet 7 
1795} 1820/ Drake, Jos. Rodman... .)/Poet 1779) 1860)Paulding, J..K......... Biography — 
1872] 1906|/Dunbar, Paul Laurence. .|Poet 1844; 1911|Phelps-Ward, Bliz. Suits Fiction % 
1703] 1758) Edwards, Jonathan.... . Religion 1785| 1866|Pierpont, Rev. Jobn., ng 
837} 1902|/Eg¢gleston, Edw........ Fiction 809} 1849|}Poe, Eagar Allan....... {Poet 
1803} 1882 een Ralph Waldo. .| Essayist 1867| 1910|Porter, W. S. (O. Henry) |Fiction 
1850} 1895}Field, Eugene.......... Poet 1790} 1859]/Prescott, William H,....|History 
1817} 1881 Fields, GOS. es ee aie cle Biography 1822] 1872!Read, Thos, Buchanan .| Poet 
1842] 1901|Fiske, John............ History 1854} 1916 Riley, J, Whitcomb, - |Poet 
1865} 1909/Fitch, Clyde........... Drama 1858} 1919} Roosevelt, T ore... History 
1706} 1790 Franklin, Benjamin..,. .|Publicist 1816| 1887|Saxe, John Godfrey..... Poet 
1839] 1897|George, Hen ly Se Economies 1791} 1865 Sigourney, Lydia H..... Poet 
1844) 1909|Gilder, R. Ww atson...... Poet 806) 1870|Simms, W. Gilmore..... Fiction 
1822) 1909/Hale, Edw. Everitt. .... Essayist 1838] 1915)Smith, F. Hopkinson. . jon 
1790| 1867|Halleck, Fitz-Greene. .. .\Poet 834| 1902|Stockton, F. R........ ‘| @iction 
1848} 1908]Harris, Joel C.......... Humor 1833] 1908|Stedman, Hdmund C....|Poet . f 
1839} 1902}Harte, Bret............ Fiction 1825] 1903]Stoddard, Rich. Henry. .|Poet % 
1804] 1864) Hawthorne, Nathantel...|Fietion 1812] 1896|Stowe, Harriet ae . | Fiction 
1838] 1905|/Hay, John.... ..|Hist., Poet, 1825] 1878|Taylor, Bayard.. .../Travel 
1830) 1886/Hayne, Paul... Poet 1836} 1894/Thaxter, Celia.. +» .|Poet 
850} 1904) Hearn, Lafcadlo Essayist 1817) 1862 Thoreau, Henry D.. -|Philosopher 
1864| 1900| Hovey, Richard... Poet 1791) 1871|Ticknor, George......../History 
1842} 1908|Hoeward, Bronson Drama 1827| 1905|Wallace, Lew........ . .| Fiction 
1819] 1910/Howe, Julia Ward -|Poet 1834] 1867] Ward, Artemus........ oes 
1837} 1920! Howells, W. D ..|Fiction 1829} 1900 Warner, Chas. Dudley.. 
1783) 1859|Irving, Washington . .|Fietion, Hist, 1758] 1843|Webster, Noah.... i Dictionary 
1831] 1885|Jackson, Helen Hunt.. ..|Fiction’ 1819} 1892 Whitmat, Waltt vista Poet 
1843) 1916|James, Henry Fiction 1807| 1892] Whittier, John Greenleaf Poet : 
1842) 1910) James, Willam,........ Philosophy 1806} 1867| Willis, Nathaniel P . /Essaytst 
1849} 1909| Jewett, Sarah Orne, ..,.|Fiction 1856| 1924)Wilson, Woodrow. .| History 
1779 1843) Key, Francis ada ive vis pOOt 1836| 1917} Winter, William. . Critic 
1842) 1881 Lanier, Sidney.......... Poet 1828] 1861| Winthrop, Theodore. .. .|Fiction 
1824] 1903|Leland, C. G. +». .|Poet 1720} 1772|Woolman, John........ ./Religion 
1833) 1888}Locke, David ae ..|Eumor 1848) 1894] Woolson, Cath. Fenimore|Fi 
; ITALIAN. 
Born.| Died. Name. Subject. Born.) Died . Name. Subject. 
1749] 1803) Alfieri, Vittorio... -..|Poet, Drama. || 1564) 1642]Gali Scien 
1474) 1533|Ariosto, Ludovico... .. . . (Poet. 469] 1527 Galtieo, Gait: ic. x Ber 
1313) 1375|Boceaccio, Giovanni, | |! |Tales. 1304) 1374 Petrarch. Traneeseo.. | ‘|Poet. ~~ 
4900} 1571 /Celtini, Benvenuto. Memotirs. 1773] 1842|Sismondi, J. C......:)i/History. 
ante, Alighieri........ Poet. Onn ae peaee 
,1846! 1908!De Amicis, Edmundo: : :[Fiction. 144] 1699) Taso, Torduato. 12. Spean 


English, French, and German Authors. 


ENGLISH. 

Rarer ae NAMIOS Tg eo Subject. Boru.| Died, Name. Subject. 
1719] Addison, Joseph........|Essay "1555, ; 
1904/Arnold, Edwin. 2s! “Boot 8. 1491] 1555 Patimer, Hugh;........ Religion. 
1888!Arnold. Matthew... ..._|Poe' 1632] 1704 penkye ES ps es +++ | History. 
1568 Ascham, Roger : Phflosophy. 1803] 1873) Lytton, E. Bulwer... ... irre iaaks 

F .|Fietion, 1800} 1859/ Macaulay, Ti Be. 
1626] Bacon. Fr s 5 y; 1omas B,..| Essays. 
1691 Bartel, Rintana, ; Relicion. eee 108 Marlowe, Christopher. ..|Drama, 
1616|Beaumont, Francis rane 1308 130 ie mace George... 086. Novelist. 
dope Bentham, Jeremy. -|Political 1608| 1673] Milton, John....1..... {Poet 
Blackstone am... .|Law. 7 52|M : 188 : 
1795 aay - James. i es Biography. 1480 1333 More Sir thomas Feoononited 
ronté, arlotte. . |Ficti 838] 1923] Morley. 
= Browning, Elizabeth ‘B. occ. t a8 1703 aay pons ene Peeper: 
ing, Robert...... Poet. 5 d : ae ic 
1922/Bryce, James...2....... History. i8ss 1644 Qari eh incis. Peet 
1688|Bunyan, John... 22.22! Religion. 1552| 1618|Raleigh, Sir Walter... Ente 
at oa ay Rett. .3 Essays. 1814 1884 Rese) C pariee batts Fieton: 

i oa Tee Coe Poet. 1689] 1761) Richard n, Samue Aah : 
pRonltatier Sariuclion: oS - Pp 68$ 761 ok SO amuel..... Fiction, 
1824| Byron (Geo. Gordon) - "2 |Poet: 18o8 1883 Hogers, Saad. oe Peck 
1844|Campbell, Thomas...... Poet. 1819| 1900|Ruskin oun. 72 4: 

1881 Carlyle, Thomas....... History 1771| 1832|Scott, Sir Walter. ...... Tet 

Cha :eer, Geoffrey... .. Poet. 1564| 1616|Shak Viliiam : 2. he 
i” 4\Goleridze, ST. Poor Teast tone Sree em William. ..|Drama,. 
oF Gonsrev m William. ees Drama 1751| 1816 Shodan: Gioheer a e.-. : ‘[onean 

Duly nis 'ina's ction , 7 NE 1 
1924/Corelli, Marie. Se ieee Fiction nai igas eae acy 7. pik 
1800|Cowper, William. . 2222: 1721| 1771|Smollett, Tobias... .. Tietion 
1882] Darwin, Charles... ...! Evolution. 1774| 1843|Southey, Robert......,,|Poet. 
1731|Defoe, Daniel... 2/2727! Fiction. 1552| 1599|Spenser, Edm. 111) Boet. 
1859]De Quincey, Thomas Essays. 1820] 1903|Spencer, Herbert. Scienc 
1870} Dickens, Charles. Fiction. 1672| 1729|Steele, Richard. Essa 3. - 

1881) Disraeli, Benjamin Fiction 1713] 176S8|Sterne, Lawrence. Fletion 
1700] Dryden, John. | Poet. 1850] 189{|Stevenson, Robert L Viction. 
188)| Eliot, George. ::.- ‘| Fiction. 1796| 1874|Strickland, Agnes. ‘| History 
1754} Fielding, Henry........ Fiction 1667| 1745}Swift, Jonathan : aowoae 
1894 Freeman, BE. A......... History 1837| 1909|Swinburne, Alg ree +2. | Poet 
ivs2iGay, JoWn.....2 522-255 Fables. 1840] 1893|Symonds, John A....... Histor 
1911/Gilbert, W. S........... Drama 1€13) 1667\Taylor, Jere........2:- Relicion 
1794|Gibbon, Edward... 2): History 1809| 1892|Tennyson, Alfred....... Poet 
1774|Goldsmith, Oliver. ..:-. oet. 1811} 1863|}Thackeray, W.M...... Fiction. 
1771|Gray, Thomas........- Poet. 1700| 1748|Thomson, James.......|Poet. — 
i Haggard, BS Riders. Fiction, Agric.|} 1838) 1928)Trevelyan, Sir Geo. Otto History 
1928| Hardy, Thomas........ Fiction.Poetry,| i815] 1882/Trollope, Anthony Fiction 
1674| Herrick, Robert......-- ‘oet. 1484| 1536|/Tyndaie, Willlam,...... Religion 
1925| Hewlett, Maurice...... Fiction. 1820} 1893/Tyndall, John.........|Scleutific 
1845| Hood, Thomas.......-- et. 1593! 1683) Walton, Izaak..........|Angling. 
1776|Hume, David... 2.22.1: History. 1674| 1748] Watts, Isaac....:......|Hymns. 
1895|Huxley, Theos. Henry. . . |Scientist. 1720] 1793| White, Gilbert. ..|Nat. History. 
‘yh ~ egy Samuel. so... (ebercegen ce ae eat Wilde, OSCAR oc carte atin Drama. 
potineas. suns. 2.1. “{Poet. 1640] 1715 Wonton, fii “ 1) Drama 
1834{Lamb, Charles......... | Essays 1324) 1384| Wyckliffe, John. ; Religion. 
1912'Lang, Andrew........-- Poet. 1684! 1765! Young, Edw........... Poet. 
FRENCH. 
orn. Died . Name. Subject. Born.| Died. iz Name. Subject. 
1142 Abelard, a See Philosophy. 1850| 1923) Lotl, Plerre..\......+..- Fictlon. 
1850} Baizac, Co eee aie ae Fiction. 1850] 1893|de Maupassant, ne .|Fietion,. 
eee PBsame—Ut 1s| sare toneter senses [beame 
> 3)) |; JOAN B ty20 0 ea rama. 
Nat. History. 1533 1592 Montaigne, Mich..,..../Essays. 
Pilowpny- || 1) 131 eatc gees coo 0222 am 
Philosophy. 1639| 1699|Racine, Jean..,...,....)Drama, 
Drama. 1823] 1892|)Renan, Ernest.....0.++ Religion. 
Metaphysics. 1712] 1778|Rousseau, J. J......... Essays. 
ee History. aw ele eae ees Js Eis see Fiction, 
ve ction. San COs a nding ae oem Fiction. 
1650 Descartes, eves bo oeu 2 Philosophy. 1831] 1908!Sardou, Victorlen....... Drama, 
1784) Diderot, Denis,........- Encyclopedia.}/ 1626) 1696 Sevigns, Mme.- de wc. Letters. 
1870|}Dumas, Alex..........- Fiction. 1766] 1817|Stael, Mme. de........- Viction. 
1890) Feuillet, Oct..........- Fiction. 1804| 1857|Sue, Eugene........... Fiction, 
1 Flaubert, Sa Se aes Fiction. 1828] 1893|/Taine, H. A.............]History. 
1695 peer: Fables. 1797| 1877) Thiers, Ls0iiss yah eee History. 
1924| France, A. “Crhibaut) -:}vietion. 1805] 1859|Toequeville, A. C. de. . .|History. 
1410) Froissart, Jean. ..-. {tHistory. 1828] 1905] Verne, Juled....+..5065 Fiction. 
1874) Guizot ran. . Peet he | History. 1431] 1484] Villon, ms wou .|Poet. 
1885|Hugo, Victor....... | Vietion. 16941 1778) Voltaire, Fr.. .| Essays. 
1747\Le Sage, A R.... - Fiction. 1840! 1902!Zola, Emile............ Tiction. 
GERMAN. 

Born ae Name, Subject. Born.,Died . Name, Subject. 
1882] Auerbach, Berth bi sleep Fiction. 1873|Muhlbach, Louise...... Fiction. 
1670|Comenius, J A. (Bohem.) Pedagogy. 1900| Muller, MaxX,.........5 Philology. 

SE hlntathoss erey C eed emer o oe re a7 aR 
ee Niebuhr, B. G.....-...)Histor, 
se et aaamite Philosophy. cetied Sea ET, Wie sistant Philosophy. 
Sigh) <lepeinye's Philosophy. 8 anke, ao von. ...:,|History. 
vice Beye Philosophy. 1825'Richter, J. 2 As +++ Humor, 
Ey ate apes Poet. tee geet a. 1{Geesfandy. 
_|Travel. 5 ach3, Hans... ‘oe 
Sree “Philosophy. 3|Sehaff, Philip. . | History. | 
ao dae ;Philosophy. 1805)Schiller, Friedric ; bee ‘bye 
)\Chemistry. 1845|Schlegel, Wilhelm. . . |Critic: 
. Religion. 1892/Sehliemann, Heinric Archaeo'ogy. 


Aistory. 


4360 Schopenhauer, Arthur. 


“| Philosophy- 


: ~~ _ SPANISH. ‘ 
fe Born.;Died.),  . Name. Subject. "Born. Died. Name : Sunlect. 1 
t 1180! 1247/Bereeo, Gonzalo de... .. Poet 1580] 1639| Ruiz de Alarcon. Juan. ..|/Dramatist - 
at fe t ae 1580| 1645/Quevedo, Franeisea de.. .|Poet, Prose : 
; Jas | Saas qoenta Done sega ; .| Poet 1600} 1681 stg atk de la Barea, eaten ; 
4 M cE Ey cee ge eas Prose. "<2: = |. ea Pedros. eer od st 
oe 1353 or ores det pote. Pero... .|Poet 1760| 1828 Raphaeuion de Meratin, R | 
1398} 1458|Lopez de Mendoza, Inigo, je Leandre....x. 1. + tase Dramatist ip 4 
« - (Marques de Santillana . .|Poet 1772} 1857 Quintana, Manuel Jose..|Poet _ 
1440) 1479}Manrique. Jorge.....-.. oet 1787| 1862\|Martinez de Ia Rosa, 
..-..|1510/Rojas, Fernando de..... Dramatist sh |. Francisco.-.:.....---- Dramatist 
_...} 1542|Bosean Almogaver, Juan.|Poet 1791} 1865|Saavedra, Angel, Duqu . 
1503| 1536|Garcilaso dela Vega.. .. .|Poet __|_ de Rivas... 0... +. ees Dramatist 
1503| 1541/Valdes, Juan de. -...... Philosopher 1796| 1877|Fernan Caballero (eee, :| 
1510) 1565|)Rueda, Lope de. .....~. Dramatist lia Bohl de Faber). . | Novelist 
1515} 1582\Teresa de Jesus (Teresa 1803} 1839|Heredia, Jose Maria.... .|Poet 
7 de Cepeday Ahumada) | Mystic prose 1817| 1893)|Zorrilla, Jose......-...- Dramatist 
1528] 1593|/Leon, Luis de.........- Poet, Prose 1817} 1901)\Campoamor, Ramen oet. 
1533] 1594 Ercillay Zuniga, ane Poet ts pate eee Sar peers a a 
5 antes. Saavedra, = 832 891} Alarcon, roAntoniode}} } 
St pa aytke Tao. Pee ottsiee Bcc Novelist 1833| 1906|Pereda, Jose Maria de.. .| Novelist | 
1561} 1627}Gongora, Luis de....... Poet 1836| 1870/Becquer, Gustave Adolfo} Poet j 
3562! 1635| VegaCarpio, LopeFelixde| Dramatist 1843) 1920}Perez Galdos, Benito... . Novelist | 
1571| 1648|Tellez, Gabriel (Tirso de 1852) 1921|Pardo Bazan, Emilia... .| Novelist a 
‘Molina’ BKC Ne ar wa elaite ete ots Dramatist 1867} 1916}Ruben, Darie.......... Poet . 
1579} 1644! VelezdeGuevara, Luis. . .|Novelist : 
SWEDISH j 
Born.) Died. Name. Subject. Born.) Died. Name. > Occupation. 
1793] 4866] Almquist, C. J. L....... Fiction 1842) 1919/Retzius, Gustaf......... Anthropology @ 
1740| 1795; Bellman, C, M.........- }Poet 1804}. 1877 |Runeberg, BL. .......- 7 : 
1779} 1848,Berzelius, Jakob... .. Chemist 1828] 1895|Rydberg, Viktor.. Poet, Phil. . 
1801| 1865} Bremer, Fredrika.......|Fiction 1793) 1823 |Stagnelius, E. F........ ‘oet 
1860] 1911 | ob ing CAMAUAT. Shoots . | Poet 1598} 1672 |Stiernhielm, Geerg.. -|Poet, Phil. 
1783 ie Getler, WoGil lcs. s ek. Poet, Hist. 1849} 1912 |Strindberg, ‘August... . .|Drama, Fict. 
1860) 1925} Hansson, Ola. . . .|Poet, Fict. 1688} 1772 |Swedenborg, Emanuel. . .| Philosopher 
1707) 1778| Linne, Carl von.. -|Botanist 1782| 1846/Tegner, Esaias......... 
1843! 1921| Montellus, Osear....... History 
"NORWEGIAN. ; 
Born. Died . Name. Subject. Born.| Died. Subject. 
1684 4754 Holberg, Ludvig........ Drama, Hist. 1833} 1907|}Eugge, Sophus.. «|Folklore. 
~~1808} 1845|Wergeland, Henrik .|Poet, Drama. |} 1828} 1906}Ibsen, Henrik. Drama. 
ei 1807| 1874) Wekhaven, J. S.C Poet. 1832} 1910!Bijornson, B. Poet, Drama 
1802} 1829/Abel, N. H. Mathematics. }} 1833] 1908/Lie, Jonas ction. vs 
1810} 1863/Munch, P. History. 1849] 1906) Kielland, A. L iction. 
1835! 1918/Sars, J. EB. . History. 18131 1896|Aasen, Ivar... 


ANCIENT AUTHORS, GREEK 


125/200) Apuleius..... 
130|175|Aulus Gellius 
475/524) Boethius. . 


Satir. 
Satir. 
Philos. 


38} 65)/Lucan 
180\103\Lucilius... 
96| 52\Lucretius. 


102 44 Caesar, Tutius. Hist. .. .|415|Macrobius. 
23211 Cato, the = Orat. 43/104/ Martial, 
8? 4 Catullus... Poet. 100| 30|Nepos 
107| 43)Cieero.. Orat. 43) 18|Ovid.. 
289 408 a 4 Poet. 34) 62/Persius 
9|169|Funius. . . . [Satir. 2641184 vee 
SMELOTACE:, o% case es Poet. 23) 79} Phi 
60) 140'Juvenal......... Satir. 62 113! Pliny the Youn’ 


1823 |t894| Alboni, Marietta. Ms 1820|1887|\Lind, Jenny 


1779 1849 (a! etatoins “Angel. 
1917}De: Reszke, E.. 


al 


M Hee 


5} Galli-M arie, 


alas, Ciuditel, 
tal Hack, Minnie... 
Belloes. ( Seek i. 


1836 |1874|Parepa-Rosa, 


(B. C. years are in Italics. 


(B. C. years are in Itales.) 


Name. 
$89\324| Meschines....... Orat. 7| Dionysius...... 
625 we Aeschylus....... Dram. .|118] Epictetus... ... 

RGSENEKG, 6.0.4 leceleiays X Tales. 342|270| Bpicurus....... 
6638 8 Anaereon..... . «+ | Poet. 480 406| uripides...... 
$87 \212) Archimedes... ... Physi. ||/484|424| Herodotus... ... 
48 380 Aristophanes .|Dram. -|735 Hesiod: 20.6.6... 
841322) Aristotle........ Philos 460\877 ?| Hippocrates. ... 
...}194)Athenaeus....... Antig 962/927|Homer........5 
$82|322| Demosthenes... .|Orat 4361338| [socrates........ 
60! 13: Diodorus........ ist 3421292|Menander....... 
, ANCIENT AUTHORS, LATIN. 
B.D. Name. Subj. B.| Dy Name. 
330/390) Ammianus, M.. , | Hist 69}, DRPLAG YS ce ab ane 


CREAT SINCERS. 


184} ae Lucea, Pauline.. 


Hoe a,,Gertrud.. 


18591914 Nordica, Linian.. 
181811908}Novello, Clara. 


Earliest dates are approximate.) 
Subi. 


B> dD. 


. Hist 22\£45\Pindar......... .}Roet. 

. |Stoic 429 347 PISO. ..6 4 sais . «| Philos 

. | Philos 491120) Phatarch. . wees Og - 

.| Dram 207|122|Polybius. . . fist. 

~ ee 495 | 408 \Sal 1e3, . ++. «fDram. 

. 63| 24\Strabo....... + «ee f[Geog. 

z Medic. ...|266|Theocritus. .,...;Poet. 

2 382) 287|Theophrastus.., .}Philos. 
fete 471) 40t | Thucydides... .../Hist 
Dram. 430 367! Xenophon... ..... ’ 


Subj Subj. 
Hist. 35| 95;Quintilian..,....|Crities 
Poet 86 $4|Saitust...2 1.12. [Rts st. 
Satir 5| 65{Seneea......: +«.|Moral 

.|Philes 25)106)Silius, Stalicus, ..|/Poet. 
Gram Status ........../Poet. 
Poet 70|150!Suetonius: ..) 12: log. 

ist 55|117/Tacitus. .. 2. >.) Htist. 
Poet 186|\169\Terence......... 0. 
Satir 64| 18)\'Tibullu Poet. 

.| Dram 7O\ 19}Virgil.. --|Poet. 

Natur. lie 76\Vitruvius../ 2. : « -{Areh. 
'y | Essays. 


Swd'n feo oe delaide 
‘Ger. |issahioral Prasees, sega 


By 


17891865 |Pasta. Guiditt: 
1843/1919 |Patti, Adelina | 


‘a 
- 


Z States 
ae if eritéered 


Pen Name. Real Name. 
PRCICIED, NEBR sa ivew ek Ses Clark, Charles Heber 
A. L. 0. EB Tuckér, Charlotte M. 
Alcibiades....... Tennyson, Alfred 
Alexander, Hector, Mrs. A. F. 

, Bill. Smith, H. 
Ayres, Alfred... Osman, Thomas E. 
Revs « Gil Si eA 
Balfour, Hemans, Felicia 


-|Bradley, Rev. Edward 
-|Whitcher, F. M. 


Bell, Acton., -|Bronte, Ann 
Bell, Currer Bronte, Charlotte 
il, Ellis Bronte, Emily 
cKerstaff, Isaac Swift, Rev. Jonathan (D'n) 
Bigelow, Hosea Lowell, Jas. Russell 
Billings, J -|Shaw, Henry W. 
Bostonian -|Poe, Edgar Allen 
B08 4 se Dickens, Charles 
preiticann.” Hans...) : 2:2! Leland, Charles G, 
Brown, Pisistratus...... Black, William 
OWE. PORNO s sya eee Hughes, Thomas 
voll Se 6)" a Burritt, wig 
ROMs as oe. ene Coffin, C. 
Carmen Sylva.......... Elizabeth, Se of Rou- 
mania 
Cc iH, ee ae oy Dodgson, Rev. C. L. 
Garter Niak.. 5. ....... Coryell, J. Russell 
RSAWORILIAN sys 5-s>- ss Jones, Henry 
Cleisbotham, 4 ‘Jedediah: : :|Scott, Sir Walter 
Coffin, Joshua.......... Lon nenew. Henry W. 
Conway. Hugh Pretreeis Fargus, F. J. 
Corelll, Marie... 22.22: Menueay. Eva M. 
ornwall, Barry........ Procter, B. W. 
Craddock, Charles EgbertjMurface, Mary N. 
Crayon, Jeoffrey,....... ying, Washington 
Cringle, Ron Bab ae siauao Walker, William 
FIMO ON YIM... .,.- = - Wheeler, Andrew C. 
peeroe = Christopiier. ..|Stowe, H. B. 
ema Sims, George R. 
Dooley, i -|Dunne, Finley P. 
Droc! : -|Bridges, Robert 
. come. eee We 
. erfo! rs, 
Tait, Charles 


.|Jewett, Sarah Orne 
--|Evans, Marion(Mrs.Cross) 
-jde ing Thomas 
Hogg, Jam 
Lady 


$2 8. 
- .|Jarrold, Ernest ” 
: Thibault Je J gach Aye tole 
au acq a 
Townsend, Geo. Alfred 
Cruger, Mrs. S. V. R. 


axim -|Pes) abt ees 
é -|McFall, M 
Gray, Maxwell......... Tuttiet, Miss M. G. 
Grands,......% Lippincott, Sarah J. 
Greville, Henri.......... Durand, Mme. 

Pl, Bee eae Jackson, Helen Hunt 
Haliburto ete eerece? Robertson, J. L. 
Hamilton, ae arer Ji) i |Dodge, Mary Abicett 
Harland, Marion....,...|Terhune, Mrs. Mary V, 
ae Fahe Oliver santas padaie a “i Sige 

Un LT 2 bee RSE nay Sere 
Holm, pone el etete ee Hsiao Jackson, thet Hunt 
Hope, Anthony...... .| Hawkins, 
Hornem, Horace........ Lord Byron (Geo. Paordan) 
Ingoldsby, Thomas...... Barham, Rev. R. H. 
BEDNELAIDI Ra sk ss es. 5 = Schreiner, Olive (Mrs. 


- Cronwright) 


ef Pen Names; Form of Address. 


SOME LITERARY PSEUDONYMS. 


Curae. (Mrs, Single- 
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Pen Name. Real Name. 


Janvier, Thos. A. 
Riley, Jas. Whitcomb 
Holley, Marietta 

Croly, ‘Mrs. Jane C. 
Francis, Philip 

Ruskin, John 

Newell, Robert H. 
Gilmore, J. R. 

Irving, Ww ashington 
Lewes, George Henry 
Paget, Violet 

;jLandon, Letitia EB. 
Wilde, Mrs. M. F. 1 OA 
Moore, Thomas 

Sikes, Mrs. W. W. 
Warner, Anna B. 
'Viaud, Julien 

./Wood, Mrs. Henry 

. (Bayley, Ada Ellen 

.|Watson, Rev. John 

.|Todd, Margaret 

ry Harrison, Mrs. Kingsley 

. |Scott, Sir Walter 

: Inglis, James 

John, Henriette E. 

Mitchell, Donald G. 

Lytton, Earl of 

Craig, Mrs. G. L. 

Locke, David R. 

Sudfeld, Simon 

Wilson, Prof. John 

Lever, ‘Charles 

Barrie, J. M. 

Irving; Washington 

Adams, Rev. William T, 

Haipine, Charles G. 

Blouet, Paul 

Ramee, Louise de la 

Goodrich, Samuel G, 

Shillaber, Benjamin P, 

..|Landon, Melville D. 
.|Poore, Ben Perley 

. |Scott, Sir Walter 

Browne, Hablot K. 

;|Smith, Rev. Sydney 

.|Franklin, Benjamin 

Porte Crayon.. . .|Strother, David H. 

Prendergast, Paul.......|Jerrold, 

Prout, eae Pea rm 


EVOrY BlaGkK ahh 
Johnson, Benj. F........ 
Josiah Allen's Wife...... 
June, Jennie... ........- 


Kerr, Orpheus C........ 
Kirke, Edmond......... 
Knickerbocker, Diedrich.. 
Laurence, Slingsby eal wes 
eet WemnOns So's. area er 
Was Pent visti pean 
Teatie, Mrs. Frank.:.... 
Little, Thomas.......... 
Logan, Olive.25 <sctre ern 
Lothrop, AMY... ....56- 
LOtl» PIOIEd or arcs Wheaties 
Ludlow, Johnny. 
Lyall, Edna... 
Maclaren, Ian. 
Maclean, Mona 
Malet, Lucas. 
Malgrowther, Malach’ 


Nasby, eats Voees > 
Nordau, LOS pegpaae kee 
North, Christopher. BN. 
O'Dowd, Cornelius...... 
Ogilvie, Gavin.......... 


Ply: maioy, Peter. 
Poor Richard. 


ouglas 
Mahony, Francis S. 


MDNECO Ma cm om nis aco ela Adams, John Quincy 
PUDUUS. wc esicccsee ,-..|Hamilton, scene 
BT IVS ow acolo a Dla.nidieied Lewis, Charles B. 
CIE Spee are higen'w 8 oo binrals Dickens, Charles" 
FRAGA Sy store = <Bisieiain sive +...{/Booth, Mrs. Otto 
Sand, George........... Dudevant, Mme, 
HELD}, ASUO. c0b ag s 0 ais.eve Barr, obert» 
eee peat Fara RO Lathrop, Harriet M 
BSTC, ERIE 5 cote ino: 0%s, ce! bn Haliburton, T. C. 
sr meaby, Philip catemite ee Willis, Nathaniel P, 
Sloper, Ally, <c'.05's seco Ross, C. H. 
mnambulus.......... Scott, Sir Walter 
Biernink - 55 win so.s pee > Dragomanov, Michael 
PS OTIEAR, UIE 5 racoy.c) eyes 2.0/0 arene Combe Mia 
ER a oie Lae A scien Scott, Sir Walter 
‘Teufelsdrockh........+. Carlyle, Thomas 
Thanet, Octave: ar aioe. he French, Alice 


Holland, Dr. Josiah G. 
‘Thackeray, William M, 


Pitmarsh, Michael —— 


Toby, Lucy, H. WwW. 

Twain, Mark. .|Clemens, Samuel L, 
Uncle Remus. ‘ |Harris, Joel C. 

Ward, Artemas . |Browne, ne aa 


Winter, John Strange....|Stannard, M 


FORM OF ADDRESS FOR Tashi schstoaaes OF RANK. 


The Prestdent of the one States is usually, and 
Mr. President’’; in We 


‘or is to in a letter, 


Emper 0 be addressed 
*sire,"* oF “Your Imperial Malesty. us 


~ Princes Std mee, and other persons of royal 
and CESS 
_ blood are addr as “His (or Her) Royal High- 


as | 


ness.” - Here, as in the eases above, a letter ma: 
begin “May it please,”” following with the words 
“Your Majesty” or “Your Royal Highness,” ‘May 
it please’’ goes well at the start of any letter, 

A Duke or Marquis is ‘My Lord Duke" 
“Marquis’’), @ Duke is “His (or Your) Grace.’’ 

Wives of any peer may be addressed as ‘‘Madam,"* 
with the further alternative of ‘Your Ladyship, ue 
or *Your Grace,” if she is of high rank, Women of 
peers may be addressed also as “the Right Henor 
able,’ or ‘‘the Honorable,” according to the ranks 
The wife of an Earl is a Countess. 

Abroad, a Cardinal is ‘Your (or His) em ela 
An. Archbishop is ‘‘My Lord” or “His Grac 
Bishop is “My Lord." An Archdeacon is “Venerable 
Sir. 


(or 


In the U. S. a Cardinal Is “Your Grace," and so ta 
an. Archbishop — or, “‘Most Reverend” can be used 
~o any high church official.. 

An Ambassador is “Your Excellency.” A Mintster 
Plentpotenttary is.“‘Str,’’ 


680 Noted Americans; Painters and Sculptors. : 
ms SHORT DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. one | = | 
Born. |Died Name. Occupation. ||Born.;Died. . Name Occupation. ie | 
Statesman. a 
he PEC ats wines ey Sclentist. 1757} 1804 Hamilton, Alexander,... ‘ 
iron 1848 a ge rene aces csohant: ee pe ee ten Pose EX a peti: 5 
1810) 1891/Barnum, P. T.......... Showman. Q ST ave LEbneocLUReEe Explorer > 
1813} 1887|Beecher, Henry W......|Preacher. 1832) 18 ayes, I. nat eee Pea . 
of, LYMAN. ..i- +s Preacher. 1736} 1799|Henry, Patrick......... . 4 
1798 lees eaete Tames Gordon. |Newspaper. 1812} 1886|Hoe, R.M...........-- paeenie ; 
1841] 1918|Bennett, J. G., Jr....... Newspaper. 1819} 1867|Howe, Elias............ a ven 9 d 
; 1830] 1893)Blaine, James G........ Statesman. 1833} 1899|Ingersoll, Robert G..... cat Cc $ 
; 1735} 1820|Boone, Daniel. Hunter. 1747| 1792|Jones, Paul... .. cen an “ : 
“a 1800} 1859 Brown, Joh. Abolitionist, 1807| 1870|Lee, Robert E as ad -- 
' 1756| 1836/Burr, Aaron, . Statesman. 1663] 1728|Mather, ‘Cotto: ea) x - 
3 1829; 1894|Childs, Geo. W Newspaper: 1734] 1806|Morris, Robert. Financier. = 
» 1808| 1873|Chase, Salmon P . . | Jurist. 1791) 1872|Morse, S. F. B.. ... Inventor. - 
i 1799] 1859 Choate, FUE UG orate: ot sierere . | Lawyer. 1795} 1869|Peabody, George....... Philanthropist § 
= 1832] 1917|Choate, Joseph H...... Lawyer. 1644] 1718|Penn, William San ss els Founder. 4 
2 1777| 1852\Ciay, Henry........... Statesman. 1811} 1884|Phillips, Wendell....... Abolitionist. 4 
. 1845; 1917 Cody William F....... Scout. 1847| 1911|Pulitzer, Joseph........ Newspaper. 7 
T 1829} 1888}Conkling, Roscoe....... Lawyer. 1718} 1790;/Putnam, Israel......... Soldier. > 
1791] 1883|Cooper, Peter.......... Philanthropist|| 1733| 1833|Randolph, John........ Stategman. : 
: 1786| 1836|Crockett, David........ Hunter. 754| 1832/Red Jacket (Indian)... hief. H 
\ 1839} 1876|Custer, Geo. A.... .|Soldier. 1735| 1818/Revere, Paul. .....,.... Patriot. a 
: 1819} 1897|Dana. Chas. A.. Newspaper. 1786} 1866|Scott, Winflield......... Soldier. : 
1808] 1889|Davis, Jefferson. Statesman, 1820} 1891/Sherman, William T....{Soldier. 4 
1779| 1820|/Decatur, Stephen .- | Naval. 1823] 1960|Sherman, John... . Statesman. * 
1838] 1917|Dewey, George. . .. (Admiral, 1797| 1874|Smith, Gerrit... . . |Abolitionist. 
1817| 1895|Douglass, Fred. (colored) | Publicist. 1580} 1631/Smith, Capt. John. . Adventurer 
1804] 1897|Dow, Neal......,...... Prohibitionist.|} 1816} 1902|Stanton, Elizabeth Sufirage. 3 
1820} 1887/Eads, James B......... Bridge builder|} 1812) 1883|/Stephens, Alex......... ‘Statesman, 4 
6 1690|Eliot, Johbn............ Missionary. 1803] 1876/Stewart, Alexander T....|Merchant. i 
1803] 1889/Ericsson, John......... Inventor. 1779) 1845/Story, Joseph. ......... Jurist. | + 
1818} 1901/Evarts, William M..... Statesman. 1859} 1918|Sullivan, John Mee ccinareres Pugilist. : 
1801] 1870|Farragut, David G.....|Admiral. 1832] 1902|Talmage, T. de Witt... .|Preacher. _& 
1819} 1892/Field, Cyrus W......... Atlantic Cable|| 1768} 1813|Tecumseh (Indian)..... Chief. 5 
1813] 1890|Fremont, John C Explorer. 1814} 1886/Tilden, Samuel F....... Statesman. , 
1765) 1815|/Fulton, Robert...... .. | Inventor. 1740} 1809/Trumbull, Jonathan. .. .|Soldier. 1 
1805} 1879|Garrison, W. Lloyd . |Abolitionist. 1823) 1878/Tweed, William M...... Politician. : 
1750] 1831|Girard, Stephen Merchant. 1794} 1877| Vanderbilt, Cornelius Ways. ‘ 
18. 1924|Gompers, Samuel .|Labor Leader.|| 1782! 1852]/Webster, Daniel........ Statesman. 3 
1836} 1892/Gould, Jay..... .. | Railways. 1765) 1825) Whitney, Eli... .. Inven ? 
1810] 1888)Gray, Asa.......: . |Botanist. 1839| 1898}Willard, Frances E Prohibitionist. | 
1811! 1872!Greeley, Horace Newspaper. 1801! 1877! Young, Brigham. . Mormon 4 
7 ¥ 
4 PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS. if 
6? AMERICAN. , a 
B'n. |D'd. Name, B'n.|D'd. Name. B’n. |D'd. Name - ee 
ene a RE he ee Se hes ee } 
2/1911) Abbey, Edwin A. 1823|1880|Gifford, S. R. 1778}1860}Peale, Rembrandt 4 
1379 1843 Alston, Washington 1825/}1857|Glass, James W. 860/1926|Pennell, Joseph = 
1814/1893|Beard, Jas. H. , 1805/ 1852)Greenough, Horatio 1805!1873/Powers, Hiram * 
1882|1925|Bellows, George W. 1828/1901) Hart, James M. 1850/1914|Ream, Vinnie e 
1828/1902|Bierstadt, Albert 1836/1910! Homer, Winslow 1829/1904! Rogers, John aa 
1833|1905|Boughton, George H. 1824/1879|Hunt, William M. 1848/1907|St.-Gaudens, Augustus * 
1827/1892)Bradford, William 1816/1906|Huntington, Dan 1856|1925|Sargent,’ John 8. ¢. 
1814/1889|Brdéwn, George L. 1801/1846) Inman, Henry 1819}1895|Story, Wm. W. J 
1843/1926|Cassatt, Mary 1825) 1894) Inness, George 1756)1828/Stuart, Gilbert 
1808/1889/Champman, J. G. 1824/1906| Johnson, Eastman 1783/|1872|Sully, Thomas ‘ 
1849/1916}Chase, William M 1818/1872! Kensett, J. F. 1849/1921|Thayer, Abbott H. 
1826/1900|Chureh, FP. BE. 1816) 1868! Leutze, E. 17 3|Trumbull, John 
1801)1848|Cole. Thos. 1777|1807| Malbone, Edward G. 1776/1852) Vanderlyn, John 
1737/}1815|Copley, Jehn 1813|1884| Matteson, T, 836|1923| Vedder, Elihu 
1856|1919;Cox, Kenyon 1828|1891/McEntee, J. 1830/1916) Ward, J. Q. A. 
1814 1857|Crawtord, Thomas 1815!1883 Mills, Clark 1852/1917/Weir, J. Alden 
1848/1919} Duveneck, Frank 1829) 1901|Moran, Edward 1803/1889|Weir, Rob. W. 
1812|1868) Elliott, Chas. L. 1853 1921) Murphy, J. Francis 1738}1820|) West, Benjamin 
1844/1917/ Ezekiel, Sir Moses 1811) 1885! Page, William 1835/1903] Whistler, J, A, M. 
1808!1884iFreeman, James E. 1741/1826 Peale, Chas. W. 


1776/1837 


1755/1826 


727}1788|\Gainsborough, T. 
79111866\Gibson, John 


| chapel 


Name. 


1834/1904|Bartholdi, F. A. 
1795/1875] Bare, A. L. 
1822 1905 Bonheur, Rosa 


1825/1905] Bouguereau, W. 
1845/1902, Sonstane, Ben}. 
1 Corot, J. B. C 


789/1856|/David, P. J. 
1799'1863! Delacroix, Eugene 


he ee ae 


Bn jD‘d. 
ee ee 


ENGLISH. 
B'n. Dd. Name. Bn, |D'd.) Name. 
1833!1898|/Burne-Jones, Sir Edw. 1817|1897|Gilbert, Sir John 
1781)1841/Chantrey, Sir F. L. 1679) 1764/ Hogarth, William 


1758}1810|Hoppner, John 
1802|1873|Landseer, Sir Edwin 


1769|1830|Lawrence, Sir Thomas 
1830/1896) Leighton, Fred, Lord 


1811/1870|Mactise, Sir Daniel 
1829/1896) Millais, Sir J. EB 


1835|1910/Orehardson, Sir W. Q. 


1839/1894'Pettie, John 


= 


Dal Name. a 
Ss fe 
1836/1916) Poynter, Sir FE. T., Bt. 

1756|1823|Raeburn, Sir H 


enry 
1723)1792) Reynolds, Si 
1734/1802|R “ Souiee aan 


er, J. M. U, 
1775|1856|Westmacott, SI . 
1785/1841/ Wilkie, Davide * 


FRENCH. . 
Bnjbd) Name. BD Nem 
|1797|1856|Delaroche, Paul 1815|1891|Meissoni 
11807|1876|Diaz, N. Virgil 1814]1875|Millet, J. 
1833/1883|Dore, Gustave 1594 5) 

}1811}1889! Dupre, Jules T581TS8231P 

1820/1876|Fromentin, Eugene 1840/1917 

1824/1904|Gerome, J. Li 1812]1867 

Halcusasanighst; SIRS 

| oudon, J. EB , 
1798|1880|Lemaire, Ph. H. a9] ees ernon' Gi . 
1848|1 Lepage, J. B. 714)1789) ti, 


ernet, Claude 
684°1721!Watteau, Ant, 


* 


i 


By te ete 7 
Painters, ‘Sculptors, Violinists, Poets-Laureate. + 688 


~ . 


1808)/1874|Kaulbach, Wilm. von 1777|1857|Rauch, C. D. 
1645] 1722] Kneller, Godfrey 1804/1861 Ristecha Ernst 


1617/1680]|Lely, Peter 1828/1899|/Schreyer, Adolphe 
1840!1884|Makart, Hans 1802/1848 Schwanthaler, E. M. 


ITALIAN, 
B'n.|D'd. Name. B'n.,D'd. Name. 


B’n.|D'd, Name, B'n.|D'd. Name. 


1500) 1571/Cellini, Benvenuto 1488/1537|Lombardi, Alf. 
1494/1534/Correggio, A, A. 1483/1520|Rapbael (Sanzlo) 
1575/1642/Reni, Guido 

1400/1481/Robbia, Lucca della 
isialisailaiecirche = 
= 5 ¢ ntoretto “BS x 
| Tar ass ears Ae ae ee 
ee 1822 ‘ 52 eronese, Paw! 

ze 1560/1609}Carraci, Annibale 1452'1519!Vineil, Leonardo da 


z 


“4 Z FLEMISH AND DUTCH. 
_ B'n.|D'd. Name, B'n.|D'd. Name. B'n.|D’d. Name. 
_— — | _ | m 
__1836]1912}Alma-Tadema, L. 1632/1691|Meer Jan, van der 1625/1681|Ruysdael, Jacob ya 
~ 1605/1691/Cuyp, Albert 


if 1610/1685|Ostade, Adr. van 1610/1694|Teniers, David 
1613]168)}Dou, Gerard 1625/1654|Potter, Paul 1599|1641/Vandyck, Anton 

— 1584)1665}Hals, Frans 1607 TES Ered van Rijn 1633|/1707/Van de Velde, Wm. ~ 
1460115311 Matsys, Quintin 157711640/)Rubens, Peter Paul 136611440!Van Eyck, Hubert & Jan 


if 


Ss SPANISH. 
 Bn.jD’a. Name. B’n.|D'd. Name. ‘/B'n.|D'd. Name. 


786|1827 Alvarez, Don Jose 1838/ 1874|Fortuny, Mariano 1599/1660] Velasquez, Diego 
1|1667|Cano, Alonzo 1613) 1682) Murillo, B. E. 1508] 1662 Zurbaran, France, 
'46|1828)}Goya y Lucientes, F. 18631 1923|Sorolla y Bastida, J. 
aa ee bev co Soros y EB 


NOTED VIOLINISTS. 


pay fin + fIt 
1790/1861) Lipinski, Karl ...|Pol. 1692/1770/Tartini, G....... It. < 


POETS-LAUREATE OF ENCLAND. 
There is no authentic record of the origin of the | 1619, and after him, Ben Jonson (1574-1637). Sir 
Difice of Poet-Laureate of England. According to | William Davenant was appointed in 1638. John 
‘Warton, there was a Versificator Regis, or King’s Dryden was appointed in 1670 but was deposed at 
oet, in the reign of Henry III. (1216-1272), and | the Revolution. The others, with the date of appoint- 
aid 100 shillings a year. Geoffrey Chaucer | ment, when known, have been: Thomas Shadwell, — 
8-1400) assumed the title of Poet-Laureate, | 1689; Nahum Tate, 1692: Nicholas Rowe, 1715; 
d in 1389 got a royal grant of a yearly allowance | the Rev. Laurence Eusden, 1718; Colly Cibber, — 
wine. In the reign of Edward IV. (1461-1483) | 1730; William Whitehead, 1758, on the refusal ‘ot 
John Kay held the post. Under Henry VII. (1435- | Gray: Rev. Thomas Warton, 1785, on the refusal — 
1509) Andrew Bernard was the Poet-Laureate, and | of Mason; Henry J. Pye, 1790; Robert Southey, 
. succeeded under Henry VIII. (1509-1547) by | 1813, on the refusal of Sir Walter Scott; William 
in Skelton. Next came Edmund Spenser, who | Wordsworth, 1843; Alfred Tennyson, 1850; Alfred’ a 
in 1599; then Samuel Daniel, who died in | Austin, 1896; Robert Bridges, 1913. < : 7) Fu 


@ =a oe 
oe 5 HEICHT, IN FEET, OF CREAT hb eR i Bly 2 F: e. 

Bf ; Ulm Cathedral spir Cburch of St. Peter, Hamburg, 380; the Cathedral; 
os Sela eigen Pyramid Cievpe), Florence, 376; Hotel de Ville, Brussels, 374; Torre 
“a eee aetars Cathedral, 468; St. Peter's, Rome, | Asinelll, Bologna, 370; St. Paul's, London, 360; 


¥ Church of St. Isaac, Leningrad, 336; Cathedral, 
448; St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna, 441; Salls- | Frankfort-on-the-Main, 326; Victorla Tower West- 
uury Cathedral, 404; Toraccio of Cremona, 396; | minster, London, 325; Bell Tower, St. Mark's 


Freiburg Cathedral, 385; Amiens Cathedral, 383. Venice, 323; Hotel des Invalides, Paris, 310. ‘ 


i 
+ 


CANDLE-POWER OF LIGHTS IN UNITED STATES LIGHTHOUSES. 
Station. 


Station. 
ae Hog Island, Va........ Marquette, Mich....... 
—— Pensacola, WAS S02 Be Cf H Montauk Point, N. ¥.... 
Whitefish Point, Mi k A Piedras Blancas, Calif... 
0}|/Point Arguello, Calif. Point Conception, Calif. 
Kilauea Point, Hawai 240,000||Horseshoe Range, Pa, 
‘two Harbors, Minn (2 lights) . 6 120,000 
Point Loma, Calif 3 Matagorda, Tex.. ; 
PUMEIPK TINY sa... 2 bees P cae er 
oS Oe ae 600,000|)Grays Harbor, Wash... oint Reyes, Calif, 
2 kite F New Castle R. R., Del.. 
Petit Manan, Me.-,... 
Sandusky Bay Range... 
St. Augustine, Fla...... 
Fire Island, N. Y....... 


130,000||Sea Girt, N..J.......,.| 100,006 


NAME. 


Adams, acca 
ge Emma. 


ae Viola. 
Anderson, Mary. ie 
Anglin, Margaret 
Arbuckle, Macly 


Birthplace. 


Chambly, Canada 
New Zealand... 
Alabama... : 
.|Sacramento, Cal 
Ottawa, Canada 
San Antonio, Te: 


‘|Hamilton, Ontario: ... 
t ocone: Australia. ... 
.| England 


|: /Croydon, England... 


Bainter, Fay. 

Barker, Granville 
Barthelmess, Richard. . 
Barrymore, Ethel 
Barrymore, John 
Barrymore, Lionel. 
Bates. Blanche 
Beecher, Janet. . 5 
Bellew, Kyrle (Miss.).. 
Gennett, Richard 
Benrimo, J. Harry... 
Yentley, Irene 


Los Angeles 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 

. | Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore 
{SHS e City, Mo.. 
Hem 


pstead 
Deacon's Mills, Ind... 


.|San Francisco 
Baltimore. 


Blauvelt, Eitan, evans (Spb ei ; 


Blythe, Betty . 
Boland, 


3 Brooklyn 


:..|San Francisco 
. Isle of Man 


Busley, dessles it ses 
Ratt. Clara 
‘abil, 


Cameron, Beatrice 


C ‘ampbell, Mrs. Patrick 


Jarle, Richard. . 


Cerlisle, Alexandra... ) 


Carter, Mrs. Leslie... . 


Carus, E 


Rexueeams ae 
Berlin, 
.|Rome.. 


*) | Cineinna: 
.| Colorado Springs, soni 


Cohan, George M 
Collier, ee anes ote 
Collier, William. . 
Collinge, Patricia. 
Compson, Betty... .. 
ehcp Ida 
Cornell, Katharine. 
Sourtenay, Wiliam ih. 
Courtlegh, William be 
Courtneidge, Cicely . 


.} London. 
Washington, 
New York Cl 
Greenwich, Ken 
Washington, D. C 
Cineinnati 
.|Macon, Ge 
: Wngland. . 
Providence, R. I 


.|Windsor, England. . .. 


» |New York 


Worcester, Mass...... 


ern Ontario 
we 


Salt Lake City, Utah.. 


(Elster, Ettie. 


Eltinge, Julian. . 
Errol, Leon: 
Evesson, Isabel 


59||Fairbanks, Douglas. 
sti 


||Farrar, Geraldine 


Faversham, William. . .|London 


||\Pawcett, George 


Fealy, Maude 
‘Fenwick, Irene 
Ferguson, Elsie. 
bp mpg pa Bijou. 


5} | Fields, 


Filkins, "Grace 
Fischer, 
Fiske, Minnie Maw ete 


\|Fontanne, Lynn 
| Forbes-Ito bertson, she 
90||Frederick, Pauline. 


Garden, Mary. 
Genee, Adelin 


‘George, Grace 


Gillette, William... 


{Gillmore, Frank 


Gilman, Mabelle...... 
Gish, Dorothy 

Gish, Lillian.........+. 
Glaser, Lulu. 


Grey, Katherine...... ‘ancisco 
5||Grimwood, Herbert. . fos ae cated si Eng. 


Grossmith, George... a 
Guilbert, Yvette..... 


2||Hale, Louise Closser, .. 


Hampden, Walter... . 


Hempel, Frieda. 

Herne, Chrystal. - 

Heron, Bijou 

Hitcheock, Raymond.. 
Hodge, William T.... .|Abi 
Hofmann, Josef....... 
Holland, Joseph J. 

Hopper, De Wolf 


\Irwin, May. 


Jaekson, Ethel 


RES SBA Ba 
Nhe Belly 


ogni perce Hig whale € 


Janis, Elsie. . 
Jeffreys, Ellis...4... 
Johnstone, Justine... 


Delaware, Ohio... : | 
. |Colombo, Cevons vere 
.|Englewood, N. J...... 
Washington ....05.... 
Riga, Russia... ....ee 
Galicia, 


ey BPO «vices os 
Srews, Laura Hope. . 
Crosman, Henrietta. . 
Whale, Famed... wees. 
Dale, Margaret...... 


. .|Duncannon, Pa. . 
.|Northampt'shire, Eng. 
.|Boston 

+ -|Cobure, Canada. ‘ 
-|8an hac ts 

. Mo... Mates 


od ie 


Fdeson, Robert.......|N eas Nae ete 
. Maxine... 1. New Orleans. Baie 


- Matt 
id 


ee 


Birthplace. 


on, 1, 
nowe 
Marlowe, 
Mi arshall, ‘Tully -| Nevada City, C 
.....|Hopkinsville, Ky ee 
son mas peeban, Englan 


‘tin, Riecard 
h 


eee: Cheltenham, England. Hilda 
- Athlone, Treland. 


7| 1904) 


1905|Barrymore, Maurice 


0 ia Bayes, Nora 


H 


'1|Bellew, gts 


ne Dion 
Cayvan, eorgle 
23 Chevalier, Altred 


Hee crabtree oe 


eee peel Rages 
: oe Mass . 


| 3| Macready, Wm, Chas, » 
Tha 18r MeCollowen, Jobn 


1 
11867|1927|MeRae, Bruce 


; Favorites of the Stage. 


STAGE FAVORITES—Continued, 


NAME, 


Shannon, Effie....... 
“Shattuck, Truly....... 
|{Shaw, Mary .......... 
Sherman, Lowell, 
Skinner, Otis 
Slezak, Leo. . 


— 
o% 
4 

Son 


Stevenson, Charles A. 
Stone, Fred Audrew.. 
Summerville, Amelia. . 
Swanson, Gloria...... 


Taliaferro, Mabel... .. 
Talmadge, Constance.. 
Talmadge, Norma.... 
j!Tanguay, Eva.......- 
|; Taylor, Laurette.. 
3|/Tearle, Conway...... 
Tempest. Marie... ... 
Terriss, Ellaline... . 


Thursby, Emma. 
Tilley, Vesta.... 
1872|!Tinney, Frank... 
ee 1879||Torrence, Ernest. . 
Trevor, Norman 
1860}|Truex, Ernest. ....... 
1875| Tyler, Odetig.caccs on 

Tynan, Brandon 
Ulric. Lenore... 3.2.5 + 
Vanbrugh, Irene...... 
{|Vanbrugh, Violet..... 
|Victoria, Vesta...... 
1888 a C narlotte. tyrxt nts 
¢ Ward, Fannie. : 


9 > 

He Bea Bey David::... <0 
1866|; Waring, Herbert...... 
1889)) W. arner, Henry ae ron. 

jet wick, Robert . ° 
Weber, Joseph.. 
Wheatley, Walter 
Whiffia, Blanche 
1871|| Whiteside, Walker . 
Wiliams, Fritz.... 
¥ilson, Francis. 


Wood, Peggy 
Wright, Huntley .. 


Wyndham, Olive..... 
Ie app, "Cece rye oS sia» ats 
1861||¥ohe, May........ 0% 


S . |New Orleans 

é - Australia 
Stahl, Rose... «14. Montreal 
Stanislawski, Constant. |Moscow. 
Starr, Frances........ 


.. |New York 
- |New York... weerelehé 


.-|Falkland Islands..... 
«{Florence, Italy . os..c0-. 
.| Wolverhampton, Eng,, 
. (Scotland... 
-|Brooklyn.. 
. | Worcester, 


. |Leeds, England..,.. 


: Warrington, Eingland,.; 


Birthplace, 


STOIRNG S..5 io eee eer 
Na ples 


Oneonta, N. ¥ 
-|Dublin 


2’Denver. cv imam 


Kildare, Ireland,..... 
Chicago, Mic aneere 
Chicago, Ill... 0.2.3. 
Boston s.53 sili sere 
New. York:.curatst.ate oF 
Brooklyn, N. ¥iobiscnn F 


Niagara Falls, N.Y... 
Marbleton, Canada... 


LODO ....-. .+sis.ctanes 


Exeter, England,. F 
Exeter, England,.... . 


Galveston...4. 6s ssieisde 
Bt. Lous... fis geugptene 


San Franciseo.,..... 
San Francisco........ 
LONGOD, «..- .« selina 

L-ONGOM score sia ‘ 


‘|New York.. 


Wycherly, Margaret .. ..-|London 


‘|Philadelphia.. 
St. Paul, Minn.. 
eset 


tee eees 


ee ees 


Name. 


Mansfield, Richard 
Mantell, Robert B. . 
3|Martinot, Sadie 
Miller, Henry 
Mitchell, Maggie 
Modjeska, Helena 
5| Morris, Clara 
O'Neil, James 
Opp, Julie 

Rachel, Mile. 
Rehan, Ada 

Ro bson, Stuart 


190% 
1864 1922] Russell, Lillian — 
1828/1915/Salvini, Tomasso 
1755/1831 Siddons, Mrs. Sarah 


1882} 1928/Stevens, Emily — 
1848/1928)Terry, Elien. 4 


1834|1911/Thompson, Denman 
1853] 1917|Tree, Sir Beerbohm 
1895] 1926] Valentino, Rudolph 
1819] 1888|Wallack, Lester \ 
1873] 1915} Walsh, 


1838] 1922|Ward, Genevieve’ 
1865) 1918] Wise, Thomas A.’ 
184111919! Wyndham, Sir Chas. 


684 


Egyp' 
: ‘00 (abou Tsraelites descend into Egypt. 


} 3 Temple of Diana at Ephesus burned. 


. PM emorable Dates. 


Note.—Consult also the various other collections of dates, such as Battles of Me Roeeelitlon! Great 
paeie nat the Civil War, Marine Disasters, Chief Political Assassinations, Tables of Rulers, Authors, eto. 


£900-2700 (Breasted) IV. Dynasty in Egypt; pyra- 
maids of Giza built. 

2267-13 (about) Reign of Hammurabi, founded old 
Babylonian Empire. 

2000-1580 tabout) Reign of Shepherd Kings in 


1250, Egypt in height of splendor. 
1463 First Olympic games. 
1350 (?) Death of King Tutankhamen of Egypt. 
3300 (about) Exodus of the Israelites. 
1193-83 (?) Trojan war; fall of Troy. 
3100-850 Tyre at height of its greatness. 
3047-17 David King in Jerusalem. 
1017-978 Solomon King: building of Temple in 
Jerusalem. 

! 850 Carthage founded. 
' 776 Olympic Era began. 

763 Rome founded. 

72% Downfall of Samaria; captivity of the ten 


t tribes 

701 Siege of Jerusalem by Sennachertb. 

667 Byzantium founded. 

608 Fall of Nineveh; conquest of Assyria. 

687 Destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem by 

Nebuchadnezzar. 

585-72 Siege and capture of Tyre. 

562-52 (?) Buddha born. 

551 Confucius born. 

538 Fall of Babylon; conquered by Cyrus. 
- 537 Restoration of the Jews under Cyrus. 

625 Egypt conquered by Cambyses; end of inde 

pendence. 
5106 Expulsion of Tarquin from Rome. 
490 Greeks defeat Persians at Marathon. 
Xerxes defeated Greeks at Thermopylae. 
-04 Peloponnesian War. 
401 Cyrus killed by Artaxerxes at Cunaxa. 
aa Execution of Socrates. 
Rome taken by the Gauls. 


334-23 aoe and conquests of Alexander the 
334 Atexandrtan Fibeany founded; burned 47 B. C, 


264-4) First Punic War. 
218 Hampel. crossed Alps; beginning second Punic 


201 selpie dictated peace to Carthage. 
149 Third Punic War began. 
146 Carthage destroyed by Romans. 
60 First triumvirate in Rome; Pompey, Caesar 
and Crassus. 
8-52 Caesar conquered Gaul and Britain. 
4 Assassination of Julius Caesar. 
31 Battle of Actium; defeat of Antony. 
27 Octavian as Augustus became first Roman 
Emperor. 
ay Birth of Jesus Christ. 


‘29 ‘The Cruetfixion. 

61 Queen Boadicea and her English army captured 
and burned London and put 70,000 Romans 
and strangers to the sword; in the same year 
she was defeated by the Romans, under 
Suetonius who massacred 80,000; she poisoned 
herself to death. 

| 64 Lap hee of Rome; first persecution of Chris- 


| 70 Tertieaead destroyed by Titus. 
79 Pompell and Herculaneum destroyed by erup- 
tion of Mt. Vesuvius. 
Roman Empire at its greatest extent, 
Constantine converted to Christianity. 
Council Nieaea; Nicene creed formulated. 
Roman capital moved to Byzantium, hence- 
forth known as Constantinople. 
Sacking of Rome by Alaric; Britain abandoned. 
Huns under Attila defeated at Chalons. 
End of Western Roman Empire. 
ene of Franks founded by Clovis. 
ustinian reconquers Italy from Vandals. 
570 Mohammed born. 
622 Mohammed's flight from Mecca (the Hejira). 
624-32 Saracen conquest of Arabia 
632.51 Saracen conquest of Persia. 
634 37 Saracen conquest of Syria. 
640646 Saracen conquest of Egypt. 
640 Alexandrian library burned. 
709 Saracen conquest of et com pleted. 
733 B Baraceus Stientat at i & by C M 
acens defeated a’ at y Charles Martel. 
I38 Moorish kingdom in Spain founded. 
786-809 Haroun-al-Rashed; Eastern Caliphate at 
height of power. 
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Memorable Dates. 


July 
-—— Battle of Agincourt, Oct. 25. 


RES temas, 


787 Danes land in England; Danes conquer Norway. — 

800 Charlemagne (768-814) crowned at Reme. iz 

1000 Lae ee the Norseman, discovered — 
merica. 

1001 First Mohammedan invasion of India. 

1066 pees — Hastings; Norman conquest of — 


1096-99 Orne. “first of the Crusades (Godfrey of 
Bouillon, leader}; capture of Jerusalens. >. 
1147-49 ve” ee, Crusade (Conrad IIT.; Louts 
aders 

1172 Ireland conquered by Henry II. 

1187 Saladin recaptured Jerusalem. 

1189-92 The third Crusade (Frederick Barbarossa, — 
Philip IL, Richard Coeur de Lion, leaders; 
Acre captured. 

1202-4 The fourth Crusade (Count Baldwin of 


Flanders 
1206 Jenghis Khan, founder of Mogul rae. ) 
neers his rule; conquers China, 1215; - | 
ral Asia, 1221. 
1215 King. John of England granted Magna Charts 


June 15. 

1228-29 The fifth Crusade (Frederick IL). 

1233 The Inquisition established in Spain b: Pope 
Gregory IX.; revived there in f& supD- 
pressed by Napoleon in Spain in 1808: Te 
stored in 1814; finally abolished in 1820. - 

1248-54 ri sixth Crusade, under Louis IX, (St. — 


is). 
1258 Assembly of Knights and be etrt — of Eng- 
land (the ‘“‘Mad Parliament” 
1259-92 Rates of Mongo}! Emperor, tublai Khan. 
1265 First representative Parliament in England. 
1271-95 Marco Polo's travels in Far East. 
1291 Origin of Swiss Confederation. 
1295 First regular English Parliament; {¢ became 8 
lative power in £308. 

1338 Beginning of One Hundred Years’ War P 

1348 ge of the “Black Death" plague in 


Europe. 
1381 Wat Tyler’ 8 rebellion, England, . 
1415 John Fas burned ‘at stake at Constance, — 


. 


1431 Joan of Arc was burned, May 30, at Rouen. H 

1450-55 Co peta ae Ments, Fa as 
ook from movable. type—the C} p 

volume Bible in Latin. 2 

1453 Constantinople taken by us EN 

1455 The Wars of the Roses beg: 

1471 Caxton set up his punta press in England. 

1486 Bartholomew Dias rounded Cape of Good Hope. 

1492 Cee Columbus discovered Amer ca 
ct 

1497 Cabot discovered east coast of Caner June 24. 

1498 Vasco da Gama reached India by 

ee gar ok burned as heretic, at “Florence, — 


Italy, May 23. 3 
1513 Ponce « de Leon landed in Florida, April 8. . 
— Balboa discovered Pacific Ocean, ee 25. s 
1517 The Reformation beg s “2 


1519-21 Conquest of Mexico by Gores. £ 
1531-35 Pizarro conquered Peru. : *s 
1534 Cartier ascended St. Lawrence River. * 
Act of Supremacy makes the King b head of the 
1535 First English Bible printed Miles Coverdal . 
st Eng! e print ry es Coverdale. 
1536-9 Monasteries closed in England. gs 
1545 Council of Trent convened. 
1565 Revolt of the Netherlands began. 
—— &t. Augustine, Fla., settled. 
1572 St. Bartholomew massacre, France, . ; 
1587 Execution of Mary, Queen of Seo aug. 8. 
—— Virginia Dare, first child of English parents 
we ae lang born at Roanoke Island, Van 
1588 Spanish Armada defeated, July 21-29. | 2 
598 Edict of Nantes, giving toleration to Hugue 
nots, signed April 13. 
1603 thas of England and Scotland joined under 


Jam 
1605 Ganpowder pict by Guy Faux (or Fawkes) to 
blow up British Parliament, di: wien: A 
1607 Jumextows. Va., egg A ee ei “ 


rh My 


_ — 1649 King Charles.I beheaded at London, Jan. 30. 

= ~1661 First ferry between N. Y. City and Jersey 

City opened, Dec. 22. 

1664 New Amsterdam surrendered by Dutch to 
English, Sept. 8; became New York. 

1666 Fire at London, England, covered 436 acres, 

: _ destroyed 13,200 houses and 89 churches, 
in«luding St. Panl’s, Sept. 2-6. 

1683 os ag Penn made treaty with Indians, June 


_* © °1685 Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

a 1693 Earthquake in Sieily, 60,000 killed, Sept. 
1694 Founding of the Bank of England. 
1702 First Yale College commencement, Sept. 13. 
1703 Earthquake in Japan, 200,000 killed, Feb. 2. 
1704 Gibraltar taken. by the English, July 24; 

Battle of Blenheim, Aug. 13. 

1707: Union of Fngland and Scotland. 

4713 Peace of Utrecht, April 11. 

1714 Accession of House of Hanover, Aug. 1. 

1715 First gepeeies x eboltion: in Great Britain; the 


second in q 
= *1717 Snow = = to 20 ft. deep in New England, 


Feb. y 
1720 South Sea Bubble burst; financial panic. 
1745 Battle of Fontenoy, April 30; siege and capture 
of Louisburg by New England Colonial 
troops, June 17. 
D 1754-63 French and Indian War in America. 
’ 1755 Earthquake in Portugal, 50,000 killed at 


Lisbon, Nov. 1. 

Black Hole suffocation in Calcutta. 

Wolfe captured Quebec, Sept. 13. 

Stamp Act enacted by Parliament, March 22. 
agi sn L, Del, Mass., Conn., N. J., Pa., 
Md. and S.C. hold Stamp Act Congress at 
N. oF City and Issue a Declaration of Rights, 


Boston Massacre, March 5. 
LS RN of Poland; second, 1793; third, 


. 1795. 

First written constitution adopted west of the 
Appalachian Mountains, known as ‘Articles 
of the Wantega Association,” by settlers in 
East Tennessee, in the Rogersville district. 

Tea destroyed in Boston Harbor, Dec. 16. 

First Continental] Congress, Sept. 5-Oct. 26, 
Philadelphia. 


‘ 41775 First blood of the Revolution shed—West- 
p minster (Vt.). Massacre, March 13. 

—— First American Anti-Slavery Society founded 
e : by Quakers, April 14, Phila. 

as =—— Battle of Lexington, April 19. 

 — whos ‘I ee captured by Ethan Allen, 
‘ ay 10. 

g —— First British flag hauled down at sea In the 


American Revolution when the sloop Unity, 


ty Capt. Jeremiah O’Brien, captured British 
% cae tender, Margaretta, off Machias, Me., 
“a a 2) 


ww 32. 

Second Continental Congress agrees on Articles 
of Confederation, May 20. 

Mecklenburg, North Carolina, Declaration of 
Independence, May 20. 

Washington appointed by Congress head of 
Amertean Army, June 15, 

Battle of Bunker Hill, June 17. 


rl 


* 1776 Tom Paine published ‘‘Common Sense.”’ 
4 —— Declaration of Independence, July 4. 

‘ ~— Battle of Long Island, Aug. 27. 

. _=—— Battle of Harlem Heights, Sept. 16. 
=—— Nathan Hale executed. Sept. 22 


Washington crossed the Delaware River, Dec. 
25-26, and defeated British at Trenton. 


1777 Washington wins Battle of Princeton, Jan. 3. 
—— Stars and Stripes flag adopted by Fourth 
Continental Congress, June 14. 
~— Battle of Bennington, Vt., Aug. 15. 
'——— Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga, Oct. 17. 
— Articles of Confederation adopted by Con- 
gress, Nov. 15. 
1778 Wyoming aie. res massacre, by Indians 
: and Tories, July 4. 
——N. H., Mass. R. I. Conn, N. Y¥., Va. and 


8. C. sign the Articles of Confederation, 
July 9; N. C., July 21; Ga., July 24; N. J., 
y Nov. 26. 
—— French fleet arrived in Narragansett Bay 
J 


over. 
(first in U. 8.), 


lead of orge lon. June. 
_— ed, Sept. 23; hanged, Oct. 2. 
— ates To riaee D mata, ‘Ponn., in which 


Memorable Dates. 
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British were defeated, and Cornwall 
turned to the Atlantic Coast. apse 


1 Congress announces complete ratification of 


1813 


1814 


Articles of Confederation, March 1. 
Cornwallis surrenders at Yorktown, Oct. 19. 
Preliminary peace articles between U. Ss. and 

Great Britain signed at Paris, Nov. 30; 

definitive treaty signed Sept. 3, 1783. 
Congress demobhilizes American Army, Oct, 

18-Noy. 3; British evacuated New York, 

Nov. 25; Washington delivers his farewell 

address at Fraunces’s Tavern, N, Y., Dec. 4; 

resigns his army commission, Dec. '23, and 

retires to Mt, Vernon, Va. : 
Rasingions in Calabria, Italy, 60,000 killed, 


daily paper in America, Advertiser, 
issued at Philadelphia. 

John Fitch operated his steamboat on Dela- 
ware River. 

Shay’s rebellion in Massachusetts. 

U. S. Mint established at Philadelphia, Oct. 16. 

U. S. Constitution drawn up at a convention. 
of delegates from the States at Phila., May 
14: ratified by Convention, Sept. 17. 

First settlement in Australia, Jan. 26. 

Varren Hastings, Goy. Gen'l of india, put op 
trial before ‘Lhe Peers, at London, Feb, 13; 
acq’ itted April 23, 1795. : 

First U. S. Presidential election, February. 

U.S. Constitution in effect in ratifying States, 
March 4. i 

First U. S. Congress meets, N. Y., April 6, 

Washington Inaugurated President, April 30. 

ore ips Revolution began; Bastile stormed, 

uly 14. 

U. 8. Supreme Court created, September. 

France proclaimed a Repubilc, Sept. 21. 

First Canadian Legislature. 

Thomas Paine, Aner. patriot, accused at Lone 
don of lbeling God in his ‘Rights of Man’: 
convicted, Dec. 18. He was absent in the 
United States. 

Canada forbids slave importation. 

Louis XVI. of France executed, Jan. 21. 

Cornerstone of National Capital, at Washing- 
ton, laid by Pres. Washington, Sept. 18, 

Vaccination discovered by Jenner. ; 

Earthquake on west coast South America, 
41,000 killed at Quito, Feb, 4 

The Irish rebellion. 

Lord Nelson defeats French fleet in Battle of 
the Nile, Aug. 1. 

Bonaparte declared First Consul, November. 

Sixth Congress (2d session) meets (for first 
time) at Washington, Nov. 17. 

Battle of Marengo, June 14; Battle of Hohen- 
linden, Dec. 3. 

Union of Great Britain and Ireland, Jan. 1; 
first Parliament of United Kingdom, 

U.S. Milltary Academy at West Point estab- 
Hshedy March 16. 

England and lrance renew war, 

Rovert Emmet, convicted of treason, Exe< 
cuted at Dublin, September 19. 

Louisiana purchased from the French, 

gs ae duel fought on Palisades, N. J.; 

uly 11. 

Napoleon Bonaparte proclaimed Emperor of 
France, May 18. 

Battle of Trafalgar; death of Nelson, Oct. 21. 

Battle of Austerlitz, Dec. 2. 

End of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Fulton's first steamboat voyage, New York to 
Albany, Aug. 11. 

Earthquakes in bed of Misslssipp! River, south 
of mouth of Ohio River, destroyed small 
towns and created Reelfoot Lake, 14 miles 
long. The quakes began on Dec. 16. 

First Mississippi and Ohio River steamboat 
left Pittsburgh, Oct. 14. 

Second United States war with Great Britain, 
declared, June 19. 

Fort Dearborn, at Chicago, evacuated and the 
paripes massacred by Pottawatomy Indians, 
Aug. 15. 

The French expedition to Moscow; city (20,800 
houses) burned by the Russians, Sept. 16, 
Perry's victory on Lake Erle, Sept. 10; Buffalo; 

N. Y., burned by Indians, Dec. 29. 

Russia, Prussia and Austria unite against 
Napoleon; he wins Battle of Dresden, Aug. 
26-29; decisively beaten at Leipzig, Oct. 16- 
19; Wellington drives the French from Spain, 

Allies capture Paris, March 31; Napoleon 

abdicates, pe 11; Louis XVII¥. restored 

to. throne, ay 3; Congress of Vienna 

opened, Nov. 3. 
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1838 


1839 
13840 


; 7858 


ieee 
a 


5 Great fire in 


M dnokebla Dates. > 


British burned White House at Washington; 


A 

Battle’ of Lake Chas sede ugh Mac- 
donough's victory, meet 

Treaty of Ghent, Dee. 

Jackson defeated Sits at New Orleans, 


Jan, 8. 

Wanolech returned from Elba to France, 
March J; the ‘Hundred Days," March 20- 
June 22; Napoleon defeated at Waterloo, 
June 18; sent to St. Helena, Oct. 16; Holy 
Alliance formed Sept. 26. 

) Pirst steamboat crossed the Atlantic. This 
was the Savannah, which went from New 
York to Savannah (March 28-April 12); 
god went from Savannah to Liverpool (May 
22-June 20). 

Napoleon died at St. Helena, May a 

Mexico wins independence from Spa 

Greek War for independence, achiev a in 1829. 

Femine in Ireland. 

Revolution in Portugal; eepararion of Brazil. 

Monroe Doctrine declared, Dec. 

First steamboat, the Virginia, ascended the 
Mississipp! River as far as Fort Snelling. 

Visit. of Lafayette to America. 

Trade unions allowed in England. 

Erie Canal opened, — boat left Buffalo, Oct. 
25, and reached N. ¥. City, Nov. 4. 

First’ passenger railroad in United States (the 
Baltimore and Ohio) was a a July 4. 

War between Russia and Tur 

Catholics readmitted to british Parliament. 

Welland Canal opened. 

Revolution in France, rey succession. 

First train drawn in U ca A ao locomotive, 
Albany to a vnectaiey. 9: 

OE ae ordinance a SSouth Carolina, 

ov. 

Black Hawk war in Wisconsin, July—Aug. 

Steamship Royal William crossed from Nova 
Scotia to England. 

Abolition of slavery throughout British Empire. 

Last lottery in England, Aug. 28. 

New York City, Dec. 16-17; 674 
buildings burned. 

Massacre of the Alamo, Tex., garrison, Mar. 6. 

Fire destroyed United States Patent Office, 

+ With 10,000 models, etc., 


rire sdostsoved, 1. 158 buildings at Charleston, 


Earthquake at eae a ee 700 killed. 

British opium war with China. 

Penny postage begun in ogans Jan. 10. 

Lieut. Chas. Miller, U.S. covered the 
Aatarctic Continent, Jan. 4s. 

Upper and Lower Canada united, Feb. 

Fire at Hamburg, Germany, Rcaened 1,992 
buildings, May 4. 

Croton Aqueduct opened, June 22. 

First telegraph line in U. 8S., Washington to 
Baltimore. 

Texas annexed. 

are cares re 1,000 buildings at Pittsburgh, 

a 
Fire detroved 345 bulidings at N.Y., July 19. 
ae eA Naval Academy at ‘Annapolis, opened, 


10. 
ud ttn Mexico began; treaty signed, July 4, 


oe of Chapultepec, root pt taken by 
United States troops, Sept. 

Louis Philippe dethroned in ania: second 
Repubile set up. Revolutionary uprisings in 
many European countries. 

Washington Monument, at Washington, D. C., 
begun July 4, 

Fire destroyed 3,000 buildings at Constanti- 
nople, Aug. 16. 

deh at ean N. Y., destroys 439 houses, 

ug 

Gold Miganiveed in California, Jan, 24. 

Fugitive Slave Law passed. 

Astor Place riots at N. Y. City against Mac- 
Srey ee English actor, 34 of mob killed, 


enolera! Coidemtc at N. Y, City, 3,000 died, 


Jenn Pribdia first i posnace in U. §., at Castle 
Garden, N. Y., Sept. 11. 

Gold discovered in Australia, Feb. 12. 

Fire destroyed 2,500 buildings at San Francisco, 
May 3-5; also 500 eee there June 22. 

N. we wean: al guteeas, Y. Clty to Albany, 


d Oct. 
—— Five ti Titernat! het Exhibit. 
flop ae eee ton, London. 
~—— World's Fair ir qpened at Crystal Palace, N. Y. 


Chty, J 
ened by Commodore Pe 
sai falls. Crimean War one Sept. 8. 


1862 


1866 


1868 Teese Andrew, ‘Jo! 
and acq j 

—— U. 8.-Chin: 

-— eranere in 


The great. mutiny in. India; broke. out, “May 10. 

—— The Dred Scott, decision. 

First Atlantic cable begun. to. be Jaid, Valentia, 
Ireland, Aug. 5; first messages, Aug> 5,_1858. 

Mountain Meadow Massacre, 130 5 emigrants 
killed. by Mormons in Utah, Sept. £6. 

East India Company dissolved, Aug, 2; govern- 
gent 4 of* In transferred to the British 

rown. 

John Brown's taid on Harpers Ferry, Va., Oct. 

6: he was hanged at Charlestown, WwW. Va.; 


C2. 

First “petroleum well opened, Titusville, Pa. 
by Edward lL. Drake, Aug. 28. 

War between Austria and Sardinia {assisted by 
France); Battle of Magenta, June 4; Battle 
of Solferino, June 24. 

Prince of Wales visited the U. 8. 

Duel near San Francisco between David AS 
Terry and David C. Broderick, Sept. 
Broderick died of his pistol wounds, Sept. ie 

First Pony-express arrived at San Francisco in 
Hes SF Ss St. Joseph, Mo,, at 1 A. M., 

rr 

south Carolina seceded, Dec. 20. 

Emancipation of the Russian serfs. 

Southern Confederacy formed, Feb. 4; ae 
Jefferson Davis President, Feb. 9; 
rated, Feb. 18: Fort Sumter fired on, oe 
+2; surrendered on April 14; Lincoln called 
for volunteers, April 15; Queen Victoria’s 
proclamation of neutrality» May 13: Battle of 
Bull Run, July 21; MeClellan given command 
of Union Army, Nov. 1; Mason and Slidell 
affair, Nov. 8. 

Grant pga Forts Henry and Donelson, 
Feb. oe 16; Sp defeats Merrimac, 
March 9 — 

April 25; MeC lan’s Peninsula Campaign, 


rebellion. 
Infernutional Exposition at London, opened 


Lincoln’ s Emancfpation Proclamation, Jan. 1. 
In this proclamation he aor free forever 
the slaves in Ark., Tex., a Oto a 

. Car, 

} Va. sia ae portions 

excepted) . About a 120,000 slaves were thus 
830,000 slaves In the excepted parte 
were not freed. under the proclamation. 

Lincoln's address at Gettysburg, Nov. 19. 

Hooker defeated at Chancellorsville, Ma; 
Lee defeated at Gettysburg, ge 3-3; Grant 
captures Vicksburg, July’ 4; Battles of 
Chickamauga, Sept. 19-20; Lookout ere 
tain, Nov. 24; Missionary Ridge, Nov. 2 

Brett ‘Hote at N. Y. City, July 13-16; 000 

le 

French set up Maximilian, Austrian Archduke; 

as Emperor of Mexico; on their withdrawals 


2-4; 


Feb. 1867, he was captured and executed, ~ 


June 19. 

War between Prussia and Denmark, 

—— Grant made Commander-in-Chie! 
Battles of the Wilderness, May 3; of ot Bnee 
sylvania, May 8-21; Cedar Creek, Oc ft. 19% 
Sherman's March to Atlanta, May-July; hé 
captured Savannah, Dec, 21; U. 8. 8. 
sarge sinks the raider Alabama, 


March 12; 


and Confed. Gen. Lee surrendered at 
Lthoabt anaes 2. % Wilkes B ‘ashing- 
coln shot by es Booth, 
ton, April 14; died, a 15. gaits 
Slavery abolished in the U. 8. by. Rag re 
A Rs ee rae ne States, of the 
amendmen: 
egitim = ts Steoe ie Constitution, pros 
e destroyed centre of Portl Ne 
made 2,000 homeless, Tnly 4. paged cd 
he inva¢ ed Canaday through Vermont; 


une 7. 
Second Atlantic cable laid; com 
1867. First (1887-8) had qmplatod, July id 


Fire dest! 2. 
pce: nies puldings bid Qe 


restor: 

of the Mikado in. Japan feud: H abolished 

in 1871; Constitation Thonn Aton ieee 
hnson - impeached, ‘trie 


kilted, Aug, 13-18. 205 


Kear - 


The Ist Artillery fired last shot of ‘Stet yan ; 
Ap- . 


hehe 


al athena 


Co a 


—~ fs 


Sehe 


: I in north west Canada n un 
See ee enn ot Lobty Davia Rick. i 


1868 Queen Isabella flees from Spain, Sept. 30, 
1869 ancial “Black Friday” fh New York. Sept. 


Canada. 


—— Suez Canal opened, Nov. 17. 
1870 Franco-Prussian War begun, J 19; France 
' proclaimed a Republic, Sept. bed 
—— Rome added to ‘dom Italy when royal 
troops took the city from the Pope, Sept. 20. 
1871 The German Empire re-established, Jan. 18; 
Paris captured, Jan. 28; treaty of Frankfort 
ended Franco-Prussian War, May 10. 
——— The great fire hicago, Oct. 9-11; 18,000 
bidgs. destroyed; est. 3196 ,000,000; 
The flames started in Mrs. O’Leary’s barn, 
at 137 de Koven St., either from spontaneous 
combustion of hay, or from a kick of a cow, 
upsetting a lantern. 
—— Forest ae in Wisconsin killed over 1,000, 


Oct. 8-10. 

1872 Col. Jas. Fisk jr., “King of Wall Streset,’’ shot 
at N. Y. by Edw. 8. Stokes, Jan. 6; he died 
two days later; Stokes got 4 goon in prison. 

—— The great fire in Boston, Nov. 9; 776 buildings 


yed. 
1873 Fifth Avenue Theatre burned, N. Y., Jan. 1 


loss, 


— oat N. ¥. began with bank faflures’ on 
1874 Charley Ross, 4, kidnapped from home in 
antown, Pa., July 1. 


—— “Boss” W. M. Tweed at N. Y., convicted of 
fraud, Noy. 19, and sentenced 12 years in 
ee in June, 1875, the court released him 

m Blackwell’s Island prison on a techni- 
ecality; he was committed to Ludlow St. 
Jail in a civil suit; escaped, Dec. 4, 1875, 
and went to Cuba, then to Spain, brought 
back to N. Y. City In Nov., 1876; he died in 
Ludlow St. Jail, April 12, 1878. 

-——— The Tichborne Claimant, convicted at London 
of perjury in saying he was Sir Roger Tich- 

was sentenced to 14 years in prison; 
he was released in 1884, 

—— Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. 

1876 Jarrett and Palmer train, New York to San 
Francisco, left Jersey City, May 31; arrived 

San Francisco, June 4; time of journey, 83 

hours 45 minutes. 

ttle of Little Big Horn in So. Dak., in Sioux 

Indian war; massacre of Gen. Geo. A. Custer 

and 276 soldiers by redskins under Sitting 


B i. 
—— Telephone invented by Bell; first intelligible 
allett’s Reef (elt ‘Gates bl Sept. 2 
se lett’s Ree e a) own up, Sept. 2. 
Bi Theatre fire, Dec. 5; 289 lives lost. 
er train fell from bridge into ravine at 
tabula, O.; 84 killed, 60 injured, + th 29. 


Ash’ 
- 1877 Russia declares war on Turkey, April 2 


—— 


D' i 
Fire swept over 600 acres of City of St. John, 
N. B., June 20; 100 lives lost. 
—— Eleven Molly Maguires hanged at Pottsville 
Pa., for murders in coat region, June 21. 
: called, riots, many killed; began 
July 1. 
ngress at Berlin, June 13-July 13, settles the 
dtd Conerkish uestion. Bulgaria, Montenegro, 
Serbia and Roumania made independent. 
—— “J,’’ opened in New York, April 30. 
Aanhattan 


' =< Strike on B. and O., Penn., and other railways, 
troops 


—— Masked burglars got $2,757,700 at 
weiss Institution, N. Y., Oct. 27. 
1879 English massacred at Kabul, Sept, 4. 
1880 Dennis Kearney sand-lot squatter riots at San 
cisco; several were aaa as) 
1 East River frozen over, people cro! 5 
oe ident Garfield shot, July 2; died, Sept. 19; 
Charles J. Guiteau convicted, and hung, 
30, 1882. 
— pire bills 850 at Ring Theatre, Vienna, Dec. 8. 
1882 Panama Canal begun by the French, Jan. 20. 
=—— Tuberculosis germ discovered by Dr. ee 


_ —— Fire destroyed Kingston, Jamaica, 


Dec. 11. 

Alliance of Germany, Austria ard Italy. 

ge, caewed in 1887, 1891 and 1896.) - 
—— Fire killed 70 in the Newhall House, hotel at 
Braet babes o coed Rag 24; panic on it, 
——— n Bridge opened, ; , 
et 30; iweive trampled to death, scores 

injured. 


standard time went into effect in U. S., Nov. 18. 


anic at N. ¥., failure of Marine Bank and 
gece Grant and Ward, May 5-7. 


renee Lieut. Greely and six companions, survivors ot 


- Arctic Expedition, found, June 22, r 
—— Bartholdi’s Statue. of Liberty presented to 


U.S., at Paris, July 4. ae 
lead ip of Lot arch 24; 
toy ed, May 15, and, after trial and 


he surrender 
conviction, he was hanged on Nov. 16. 


Memorable Dates. 


1885 


1886 
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Canadian Pacific Railroad opened, May 18. 

First electric street railway in U. §., at Balti- 
more, opened Sept. 1. 

Hell Gate rocks blown up, Oct. 10, 

Haymarket Anarchist riots, Chicago; 7 police 
Killed, 60 wounded, May 4. A ee con- 
yicted anarchists August Sples, Adolf Fischer, 

rge Engel, and Albert R. Parsons, and 

they were hanged on Nov. 
Lingg killed himself in jail. 
mets gee Jumped from Brooklyn Bridge; 


ly 23, 

Charleston, 8S. C., earthquake, Aug. 31, 

Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island unvelled 
in presence of 1,000,000 people, The World 
raised $100,000 to erect pedestal, Oct. 28. 

Fire kills 200 at Opera Comique, Paris, May 
ae a 200 at theatre, Exeter, England, 


ept. 4. 
fata Bo ee Hoang-Ho River, China; 900,000 


perish. 
Great blizzard at N. Y. City and in eastern part 
of U. S., March 11-14. Roscoe Conkling was 
a victim of exposure at N. Y., dying April 18. 
eee a Blea 
ohnstown, Pa., flood, May 31; .2,209 lives lost, 
World's Fair, at Paris. od on 
First electrocution for crime in N. Y. State, 
The victim was William Kemmler, who 
murdered Matilda Ziegler on Mch, 29, 1889, 
Put to death in the chair at Auburn State 
Prison, Aug. 6. 
Ellis Island opened as Immigration Depot, and 
Castle Garden ceased as such, Dec. 31. 
Park Place disaster. N. Y., 64 killed, Aug, 22, 
Henry L. Norcross, of Somerville, Maas., 
threw bomb, with poor aim, at Russell Sage, 
in financier’s office, N. Y¥, City; he blew 
himself to pieces, Dec. 4. 
Fire destroyed 28 lives at Hotel Royal, N. Y.; 
Fp: B and 600 in building, St. John‘s, N. F., 
uly 8. 
Pinkerton guards killed several steel strikers at 
Homestead, Pa., July 16. ; 
World’s Fair (Columbia Exposition) at Chi- 
cago, opened, May 1, 


Tornados kill 3,000 at Charleston, Savannah 7 


a *_ the coasts of Louisiana, Aug. 28, and 


ct. 2. 
Chinese-Japanese War began, July 25; Battle 
of Yalu, Sept. 17; treaty of Shimonoseki, 
April 17, 1895, gave Japan Liaotung Penin- 
sula, Formosa, and the Pescadores. 

Strike of mine workers throughout U. §., 
followed by that of Pullman Car manufac- 
tory workers and then by order from Eugene 
V. Debs for general strike of American Ry, 
union men; trouble centred at Chicago 
where, after Federal Court had enjoined 
strikers, President Cleveland sent Federal 
troops, July 2._ Many died in conflict, vast 
property loss. U.S. troops withdrawn, July 
19; Gov, Altgeld recalled State militia, Aug. 
7, a day after union called strike off, 

Hawail made a republic, July 4. 

First gasoline vehicle in operation, July 4. 

Capt. Dreyfus degraded, Dec, 23; restored to 
rank, July 12, 1906. 

Roentgen ray discovered by W, K. Roentgen, 
a German physicist. 

Cuban Revolution began, Feb. 20. 

President Cleveland appointed Venezuela 
Boundary Commission, Jan, 1; treaty signed, 
Feb. 2, 1897. 

Defeat of Italian Army by Menelek at Adowa 
in Abyssinia, March 1. 

“Greater New York" bill signed, May 11. 

1 ey soap Ba several hundred at §t. Louis, 


ay 27. 

The Turkish-Greek War. 

Fire killed 150 at Charity bazaar, Paris, May 4 

Klondike gold rush began, July 1. 

U.S. battleship Maine blown up in harbor oy 
Havana, Cuba, Feb. 15; 260 lost. 

War began between Spain and the United 
States. Diplomatic relations broken, April 
21; Cuban blockade declared, April 22; 
war declared by Spain, April 24, by United 
States, April 25. 

Dewey destroyed the Spanish fleet in Manila 
Bay, May 1. ‘ 

Battles of San Juan and El Caney, July 1-3. 

Battle of Santiago de Cuba, Adm. Cervera’s ~ 
Spanish fleet destroyed, July 3. 

Annexation of Hawaii to U. S., July 7. - 

Peace protocol signed between the United 
States and Spain, Aug. 12. 

Peace treaty signed by American and Spanish 
delegates at Paris, Dec. 10, the-U. 5. -ac- 
quiring the Philippines and Porto Rico. 


7, i? -) 


Spanish treaty ratified by U. 8. Senate, Feb. 6. 

Universal Peace Conference at Hague called by 
Czar, May 18. 

The South African War began, Oct 11; Gen. 
Cronje surrendered, Feb. 27; Ladysmith re- 
lieved, Feb. 28; Pretoria surrendered, June 5; 
1900; war-ended, May 31, 1902. 

Philippine-American War began, Feb, 4. _ 

Windsor Hotel Fire (N. Y.). March 17; 45 lost. 

Cyclone killed over 50 at New Richmond, Wis. 

Chicago drainage canal opened, Jan. 2. 

Paris Exposition opened, April 15. 

Boxer insurrection in China, June; Peking cap- 
tured by foreign allies, Aug. 14. 

Hoboken docks and ships fire, June 30; 145 
lives lost; $10,000,000 property destroyed. 
The Galveston tornado, Sept. 8; 6,000 lives lost. 

Death of Queen Victoria, Jan. 22. 

J. P. Morgan organized U. S. Steel Corp. 

Aguinaldo 
23; U. 8. 
Philippines, May 3. 

Northern Pacific Railway stock ‘corner and 
panic, May 9. 

Pan-American Exposition, (Buffalo, N. Y.), 
May 1-Nov. 2. 

2 et a Fla., swept: by $11,000,000 fire, 

2; 


y 3. 

Assassination of President McKinley, Sept. 6. 

Marconi signalled letter ‘‘S’’ across Atlantic 
from England to Newfoundland, Dec. 12. 
First message sent in Dec., 1902. 

St. Pierre, Martinique, destroyed by eruption 
of Mt. Pelee, May 8; about 30,000 lives lost. 

Pennsylvania coal strike of 145,000 anthracite 
miners, May 12. Settled by President 
Roosevelt's commission, Oct. 23. 

Fire destroyed 456 buildings at Paterson, N. J.. 
Feb.; and 115 people at a church, Birming- 
ham, Ala., Sept. 20. 

Cuban Republic inaugurated, May 20; rights 
and franchises of France in Panama Canal 
bought by U. 8., June 28. 

First International Arbitration Court opened, 
Hague, October. 

Kishineff massacre. 

Alaska boundary treaty mentor hy U.S., Feb.11. 

U, 8.-Philippine cable completed, message sent 
around the world in 12 minutes, July 4. 

Panama Revolution, Nov. 3; republic recog- 
nized by U. 8., Nov. 6. 

First successful mechanical aeroplane flight by 
the Wright Brothers, Dec, 17. 

Fire re 602 at Iroquois Theatre, Chicago, 

AC. 


Dec. 30. 

The great fire in Baltimore, Feb. 7; 2,500 
buildings destroyed. 

The Russo-Japanese War began, Feb. 6. 

St. Louls Exposition (Louisiana Purchase) 
opened, May 1. 

The United States occupied Panama Canal 


Zone, 

—— Subway opened, New York, Oct. 27. 

1905 Port Arthur surrendered to Japanese, Jan. 2. 

—— Peace terms between Japan and Russia agreed 
on at Portsmouth, N. H., Aug. 25; treaty 
signed, Sept. 5. 

—— Norway dissolved union with Sweden. 

—— Earthquake killed 1,500 at Valparaiso, Chill; 
property loss, $100,000,000. 

1906 San Francisco earthquake and conflagration; 
over 500 lives were lost; property loss, $400,- 
000,000; ape 18-19. 

1907 Earthquake flled 1,400, Kingston, Jamaica, 

an. 14, 

—— Wall Street's “silent panic,’’ March 14. 

—— Coal mine fire killed 400, Fairmount, W. Va. 

—— Jamestown (Va.), Exposition opened, April 26. 

—— Bridge over St. Lawrence at Quebec collapsed, 
Aug. 29. 

—— U. 8. Judge K. M. Landis, Chicago, fined 

Standard Oil $29,240,000 for rebating, Aug. 
3; decision was upset on appeal and fine was 
dismissed, March 10, 1909. 

- —— U, §. battleship fleet left Hampton Roads, Va., 
for cruise around the world, 16; reached 
Hampton Roads on return, Feb. 22, 1909. 

1908 Interborough tube under East River, at N. Y. 
City opened, Jan, 9. 
—— Fire killed 169 at theatre, Boyertown, Pa., 
, Jan. 13; and 174 at school at Collinwood, 
Ohio, March 4. 
——- Hudson River (McAdoo) tubes, at N. Y. Ci 
_* opened, Feb. 26. - aa Y 
—— Gov. Hughes signed bill abolishing race track 
= gambling in N, Y. State, June iL 
—— Earthquakes in Sicily and Calabria killed 
‘76,000, Messina partly destroyed, Dec, 28. 
1909 ay U. 6. N., discovered North Pole, 
D! K 


captured by Gen. Funston, March 
established civil government in the 


1902 


— Bl 


Hudson-Fulton. celebration, New York, Sept.- 
Oct.-Nov. , Fo Sagi 

Republic of Portugal established. 

Union of South Africa formed. May 31. 

U. §. Supreme Court ordered Standard Ot! 
combine dissolved, May 15; same de as 


to American Tobacco Co.. May 29. 
The Italian-Turkish War began, Sept. 29. 
Postal banks éstablished in United States, at 
N. Y., Chicago, St. Louis and Boston, eis Ze 
Triangle waist faotory fire, N. ¥., 148 killed, 


March 25. 
Flood im Yangtse River, China; 100,000 
drowned 


nF a Ye 


pati 


ioe 


fiying time, 84 hours, 2 minutes. ~ | 


The South Pole discovered, Dec. 14, by Capt. 
Roald Amundsen. ¢ 
China proclaimed a republic, Oct. 31. y 
Balkan War began. * = 
Equitable Building burned, Jan. 9; 6 Lives lost. 7 
Steamship Titanic wrecked se feeberg off ’ 
Canadian coast, April 14-15; 1,517 lost. t 
Herman Rosenthal, gambler, assassinated at 
N. Y. City, July 16. Police Lieut. Charles 
Becker, ‘‘Gyp the Blood”? Horowith, “‘Lefty 
Louie” Rosenberg, “Whitey Lewis” Seiden- 
shner, and “Dago Frank” Cirofici were con- ef 
victed of the murder and executed, at Sing : 
Sing. Becker, on July 30, 1915; the others 
on April 13, 1914. 
Ohio and Indiana floods, March 25-27; 732 
lives lost. In Brazos, Tex., floods, 500 died. 


Peace Palace at Hague dedicated. . f 


ated, 
Mine explosion, Cardiff, Wales, 400 killed, Oct. 


14. 
Zeppelm balloon, Z-2, exploded over Johannis- 
thall, Germany, 28 died, Oct. 17. j 
World War began in Europe. Archduke 5 
Francis of Austria assassinated at Sara- 4 
June 28; Austria declared war on | 
July 28; Germany invaded France > | 
at Cirey, Russian troops invaded Germany, 
Aug. 2; Germans entered Liege; Aug. 7; 7 | 
British Expeditionary Force landed in | 
France, Aug. 16; Germane occupied Brussels, | 
Aug. 20; Japan declared war on Germaty, ; 
Aug. 23; Austria declared war on Japan, 
Aug. 25; Louvain bombarded and damaged, | 
Aug. 25; Battle of the Marne, Sept. 6-10; 


Germans occupied Antwerp, Oct. 9; De — 
Wet’s rebellion in South ca, Oct. 28; - 
Japanese capture Tsingtau, Nov. 7; First 


Battle of Ypres, Nov. 9; ; 
Emden destroyed at Cocos Island, Noy. 10. — 
United States marines landed at Vera Cruz, 
Mex., April 21. . 
Great fire in Salem, Mass., June 25; 1,000 

buildings destroyed. 
Panama Canal opened, Aug. 15. ; 
British naval victory, North Sea, off Dogger - 
Bank, Jan. 24; German official submarine 
“blockade” of Great Britain began, Feb. 18; 
British ‘‘Orders in Council’ to prevent com- 
modities reaching or cess Germany, 
March 1; Second Battle of Ypres, Apri! 
22-28 (first poison gas. attack of war); 
Germans invade Baltic provinces of Russia, 
April 30; Italy denounces tr of Triple 
Alliance, May 4; steamship Lusitania sunk 
by German submarine off Head of Kinsale, 
Ireland, -May 7; 1,198 lives lost, of which 
124 were Americans. The submarine. was 
the J-20, commanded by Capt. Schweiger: 
steamship Arabic sunk, Aug. ; Allfed 
forces land at Salonica, Oct. 5; Nurse Cavell 
shot at Brussels, Oct. 12. 
Panama - Pacific International Exposition 
opened, (San Francisco), Feb. 20. : 
Wireless communication between Japan and 
United States established, July 27. 
Feb. 21-28; rene 
ttle of Ypres, 
arship Hamp- 
hener aboard (12 


April 12; agreement, May 2; ‘otocol 
withdrawl signed, Nov. 24 ” j 
Tom dock explosion and fire; Jersey 


jack 
City, July 30; $33,000,000 t6a. 


-1917-Germany begins unrestricted submarine war- 
2 _— Feb. 1; United States broke off diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, Feb. 3; 
United States declared a state of war ex- 


- railroads, Dec. 28. 

-=——— King Constantine of Greece abdicated June 12. 
—— Halifax disaster, Dec. 6; explosion of a muni- 
SP tion ship in harbor in collision caused fire 
<] that laid in ruins one-third of the city; 
‘ee 1,226, with 400 others missing; de- 
stroyed 3,000 houses, with $20,000,000 


Ss damage. 

_ 1918 President Wilson made 14 Points of Peace 
speech in Congress, Jan. 8; peace signed 
at Brest-Litovsk between the Bolsheviks 
om the one side, and Germany, Austria- 

a Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey on the 

other, March 3; peace signed between 

Germany and Finland, March 7; Battle 

of the Somme, March 21 to April 6; Paris 

bombarded by long range guns at distance 
of 75 miles, March 23; British naval forces 
raid Zeebrugge and Ostend, April 22; pro- 

" German plot discovered in Ireland. Sinn 

f Fein leaders arrested, May 17; Battle of 

a the Aisne, May 27-June 5; Czar Nicholas 

of Russia, the Empress, their four daughters 
and one son, Prince Dolgoroukoff, Dr. 

4 Bodkin, 2 lady-in-waiting and a ‘nurse 

were sbot by Bolshevik orders at [Ekaterin- 

burg, July 16; at Perm, also, July 12, the 

Bolshevists assassinated the Czar’s brother, 

Grand Duke Michael, and at Alapalevsky, 

north of Ekaterinburg, they killed the 

ps Grand Dukes Sergius Mikhailovitch, Igo 

Constantinovich and Ivan Constantinovich; 

s German retreat across the Marne begins, 

* July 19; Battle of St. Mihiel, Sept. 12-16; 

United States troo) take St. Mihiel, Sept. 


oe 13; Battle of Mense-Argonne, Sept. 20 
a) to Nov. 11; Franco-American attack in 
* Argonne, Sept. 26; British attack breaks 


bs Hindenburg line, Sept. 27; Bulgaria signs 

armistice and surrenders, Sept. 29; Ferdinand 

\ of Bulgaria abdicates, Oct. 5; United States 

¢ troops capture St. Etienne, Oct. 6. 

— Allies capture Cambrai, le Cateau and Ron- 
croy, Oct. 9; Allies occupy Ostend, Bruges 


; and Lille, Oct. 17; Germans in third peace 
note accept President Wilson's terms and 
my recall submarines to their bases, Oct. 20; 
~ British and Italians cross the Piave, Oct. 
s 27; armistice granted to Turkey, Oct. 30; 


Hungarian Republic proclaimed in Budapest, 
and Republic of German-Austria in Vienna, 
Nov. 1; Austria accepts truce terms, Nov. 
4; United States troops capture Sedan, 
Nov. 7; revolution in Kiel and Hamburg, 
Nov. 7; Bavaria proclaimed a_ republic, 
Nov. 8; the Kaiser abdicates, Nov. 9; he 
flees to Holland, Nov. 10; armistice in 
World War signed at Senlis, Nov. 11; 
; - German fleet surrenders to British, Nov. 
2 21;- United States troops enter Mainz, 
i Dec. 6; American troops crossed Rhine, 
. . 18. 

~ =—— Malbone St. Tunnel rail (B. R. T.) wreck, 97 
: killed, 100 hurt, Nov. aaa, Se 
“P Peace Conference opens ormally at Paris, 
Be? Jan. 12; formally inaugurated at Versailles, 
Jan. 18; treaty signed at Versailles, June 
28; by the Treaty Plenipotentiaries of 
Germany and the Allied Powers; _Presi- 
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Si 31: by the Ki of Italy, Oct. 7; b 
aces Oct. 13, and by Japan. Oct. or. 
defeated in the United States ei Nov. 19. 
— Three U: S. Navy seaplanes left Trepassy, 
ee Newfdundland, May 16: one, the N-C 4, 
‘ - reached the Azores, May 17; Lisbon, May 
°27; Plymouth, England, May 31: Harry 
G. Hawker and Si se Soar ice a 
mid-ocean on an attempted f ». Me 
io “from Newfoundtand to Ireland but 


. 


as 


1920 


1921 


1923 


1924 
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were rescued; John Alcock and A. W, 
Brown made, June 14-15, a non-stop air 
flight from Newfoundland to Ireland: 4 
British dirigible balloon, R-34, left Scot- 
land, July 2, and descended in Mineola, 
L. I, July 6. It left for England, July 10, 
and arrived there July 13. The U. 8. trans- 
continental air flight, New York to San 
Francisco and return, Oct, 8-18, was won 
by Lieut. W. B. Maynard and Lieut. Alex, 
Pearson. 

Dirigible balloon exploded, falling on Tlinoig 
Trust and Savings Bank Building, Chicago, 
killing 10; July 21. 

Thirty-one killed, 500 injured, in race riot, 
at Chicago, July 27. 

Boston police strike, began Sept. 9. 

Steel workers strike all over U. 8., beginning 
Sept. 22; railway strike in England began’ 
Sept. 27; soft coal miners in U. 8. began 
strike, Oct. 31. 

The U. 8. transport Buford (Soviet Ark) 
took to Finland Emma Goldman, Alexander 
Berkman and 200 other Reds (Dec., 1919+ 
Jan., 1920). 

The Eighteenth Amendment to the VU. 8, 
Constitution, providing ,for Nation-wide 
Prohibition, was proclaiméd in effect Jan. 16. 

Frederick A. Parmenter, shoe factory pay- 
master at South Braintree, Mass., wag 
robbed of $15,000 and shot to death. Nicola 
Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, anarchistg 
from Italy were convicted, July 14, 1921; 
of the murder of Parmenter and were 
executed Aug. 23, 1927. 

International Court of Justice adopted by 
League of Nations, Aug. 2. 

The Nineteenth Amendment, giving suffrage 
to women, was proclaimed in effect, Aug. 26. 

Wall St., N. Y., bomb explosion, killed over 
30; injured over 100; did over $2,000,000 
property damage, Sept. 16. 

Earthquakes and landslides in Kansu Province. 
in western China, bordering Tibet, killed 
over 100,000 persons. 

President Harding signed joint resolution 
(passed_by House, June 30, by Senate July 
1) of Congress declaring peace with Ger- 
many and Austria, July 2. The treaty was 
signed Aug. 25, at Berlin, by United States 
and German representatives; was ratified 
Sept. 17 by the German National Council; 
ratified by the United States Senate (66 
to 20) on Oct. 18. 

America’s Unknown Soldier was buried at 
Arlington National Cemetery, near Wash- 
ington, Nov. 11. 

me ie ge burned Custom House, Dublin, 

ay 25. : 

Arkansas River floods and rain swept away 
665 bouses at Pueblo, Col., property losg 
over $20,000,000; 1,500 dead or missing, 
June 3-4. , 

Explosion of a new gas aed at Oppau, on the 
Rhine, Germany, ilied hundreds and 
destroyed property worth millions, Sept. 21. 

Collapse and explosion of dirigible balloon, 
ZR-2, over Hull, England; 42, ineluding 
U. S. Naval men, were killed, Aug, 24. 

Limitation of Armaments Conference met at 
be me Nov. 11; it adjourned Feb. 6, 


Roof of Knickerbocker (movie) Theatre col- 
lapsed at Washington, D. C.; 98 died from 
injuries, Jan. 28. 

Dirigible balloon Roma exploded descending 
at Hampton, Va.; 34 died of injurles, eb, 21, 

Irish Free State established, Dec, 6. 

Fourteen republics of Russia combined, in con- 
vention at Moscow, as the Union of Soviet 
Socialistic Republics, Dec. 20, 

French and Belgian troops began occupation 
of the Ruhr, Jan. 11. 

The World’s friendship airplane S-C ITI, reached 
Rio Janeiro, from New York, Feb. 8. 

Earthquake. followed by fires and tidal wayes, 
destroyed part of Tokio and Yokohama, over 
100,000 were killed, Sept. 1. 

Allies and Germany, in Agreement of London, 
accepted Dawes Reparation Plan, Aug. 16; 
French troops began evacuation of Ruhr 
Aug. 18: the Agreement was formally signed 
Aug. 50 at London by Germany and the 
powers concerned, and Owen D. Young of 
the United States assumed duties as Agent 
General of Reparation Payments. -- 

Nikotai Lenin (V. I. Ulianov), 54, Premier of 
Boviet Russia, died of apoplexy, near’ Mos- 
cow, Jan. 21, “ 
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1924. Nikolai Lenin. (V. I- -Ulianov), 54, Premier of 
j Soviet, Russia, died. of apoplexy, near Mos- 
cow. Jan. 21. 


Former President Woodrow Wilson died at his 
home, Washington, Feb. 3. 

U. S. Senate, 47 to 34, adopted resolution 
asking President Coolidge to call for resigna- 
tion of Sec'y. of Navy Denby on account of 
oil leases, Feb. 11; he resigned, Feb. 18, as 
of March 10. 

President Coolidge asked Atty. Gen. Daugherty 
by letter to resigu, which he did Marek 28. 


Twenty were killed, sixty injured, and property 
was destroyed for miles around when ex- 
plosion destroyed nitration works at Nixon, 
N. J., on Raritan River. 


— Harthquake gps 8 destroyed San Jose, Costa 


Lb 


Rica, March 4. 

U. S. Senate ratified treaty with Britain on 
searching of rum running ships off U. S. 
coasts, March 13. 

——— Three army airplanes left Santa Monica, Cal., 

March 6, on trip around the world; they 

_yeached N., Y. City on the return trip, Sept. 
8, and landed at Seattle, Wash., Sept. 28. 


The U.S. Senate adopted the Reed amendment 
to the Immigration Bill, which bars from ad- 
mission to the U. S. any Japanese except 
Ministers, members of the professions and 
arts, and students and their wives and chil- 
dren, Apr. 15. 

Republic of Greece inaugurated at Athens, 


May 1. 

—_— N. F. Leopold, jr., 19, and Richard Loeb, 19, 
kidnapped for ransom and killed Robert 
Franks, 13, at Chicago, May 22; they pleaded 
guilty, July. 21, and were sentenced to prison 
for life. 

—— The German Reichstag, 247 to 183, accepted 
the Dawes reparation plan, June 6. 

—— President Millerand of Franceresigned, June 11. 

—— The Prince of Wales began his American tour 
at N. Y., Aug. 29; and left there for England, 


Oct, 25. 

The ZR-3, dirigible, left Friedrichshafen, Ger- 
many, Oct. 12, 12:35 A. M.; arrived at_New 
York, Oct, 15, 8:40 A. M.; reached Lake- 

hurst, N. J., 9:55 A. M. 

1925 President Coolidge handed down his arbitral 
award in the controversy between Chile and 
Peru over possession of Tacna and Arica, 
calling for 2 plebiscite by which these 
provinces shall determine their own na- 
tionality, and holding that the town and 
Province of Tarata shall revert to Peru, 
March 9. Gen. John J. Pershing was made 
head of the Plebiscite Commission, but the 
entire Rae mae were abandoned in 1926. 
e U. S. Senate ratified, March 13, a treaty 
Tecognizing Cuban sovereignty over the Isle 
of Pines; in effect, March 23. 

A storm in Missouri, Southern Illinois and 
Indiana killed over 830 persons, injured 
3,800 and destroyed property valued at 
$10,000,000. 

2u0 were killed by the explosion of bombs in 
the Cathedral of Sveti Kral, at Sofia, at the 
funeral of Gen, Georghieff, who was as- 
gassinated April 14. The dead included 
Police Prefect Kissoff, Mayor Paskaleff, ex- 
War Minister Davidoff, Gens. Naidenoff, 
Nezrezoff, Loloff, Zlatereff, and Popoff; 
Dept. Prefect Medelecheff, April 16. 


Great Britain, by act of Parliament, restored 
the gold standard, May 5. 


Earthquakes in Japan killed 381, and caused 
$50,000,000 property loss, May. 23. 

—— Earthquakes partly destroyed the City of 
Santa Barbara, Cal, June 29. 

John T. Scopes was found guilty at Dayton, 
Tenn., of having taught evolution in the 
high school and was fined $100. 

The U. 8. war fleet visited Australia and New 
Zealand in July-Oct. 

—— The 2 Chinese Nine Power Treaties of the 
Washington Arms Conference were ratified 
at Washington by the U. S., France, Japan, 
Italy, Great Britain, China, Portugal, Bel- 

‘ gium and Holland, Aug. 5. 
—— The'. 8. Navy rigid dirigible airship Shenan- 


doah (which had left Lakehurst, N. J., on 
 Bept. 2, bound for St. Paul) was torn to 
c. ; upleces at 5 A 


were killed, 
Lansdowne, Sept. 3. 


Memorable Dates. 


___ ‘The Persian Nat'l Assembly deposed the Shahy 


head of the Kazar dynasty which had ruled. 


They were. ratified by Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia, at Londo: iy 


8. 

Gerald Chapman, noted mail robber, convicted 
of the murder, Oct. 12, 1924, of Policeman 
James Skelly, at New Britain, was hanged at 
Connecticut State Prison, April 6. 

—— A general British strike, due to coal miners 
strike and lockout, and involving 2,500,000 
workers, began May 3; called off May 12, 
but the coal miners stayed out for months, 

Lieut. Com. Richard E. Byrd, U. 8. N.,- with 
Floyd G. Bennett, pilot, in the airplane 
Josephine Ford, left Kings Bay, Spitzbergen 
and flew to the North Pole and back, in 
15 hours, 51 minutes, May 9. Thence west 
to Amsterdam Island and home. 

The airship Norge, carrying the Amundsen- 
Elisworth-Nobile expedition from  Spitz- 
bergen to Alaska, left Kings Bay at 4.55 A.M. 

% the North Pole 


June 24. 

A great earthquake destroyed more than 2,000 
houses in the island of Rhodes in the Aegean 
Sea, June 26. 

The N. Y. State Baumes anti-crime laws, im- 
posing Hfe sentences on hardened offenders 
went into effect, July 1. 

21 were killed, 80 buildings wrecked, and $85,- 
000,000 of property and ammunitions de- 
stroyed by explosions and fires. when light- 
ning struck the navy munitions reservations 
at Lake Denmark, N. J., July 10. : 

—— The Assembly of the League of Nations, at 
Geneva, Sept. 8, unanimously admitted 
Germany to the League and to @ permanent 
Council seat and increased the non-pefmanent 
members of the Council from 6 to 9. 

A tropical hurricane from the ocean swept 

, the east coast of Florida, and into Alabama, 
and Mississippi, Sept. 18, killing 
6,281 were hurt, 17,884 families temporarily 
made homeless. 5,000 homes were destroyed. 

The greatest damage was at Miami and its 
suburbs, _ Fort uderdale, Hollywood, 
Dania and Hialeah, where the dead numbered 
250. 110 bodies were found at M 
In the Bahamas, at Turks’ 

Islands 17 were killed; over10 died at Bimini. 


Queen Marie of Roumania began, at New York 
Gian Oct. 18, g tour of tae Guile stake 

‘ e le 
Bucharest, Nov. 24. wie 


A hurricane killed over 600 at Havana and other 
places in Cuba, Oct. ie 
pate Pe wiiee 20. On the Isle of 
An earthquake 
and Leon, in Nicaragua, Nov. 5. 


Mrs. Frances Stevens Hall 


Henry Stevens and Willi , were 


acquitted, at Somerville, N. J., 
of the murder of Mrs. plesnor R_ Stine: 
The charges against Mrs. Hall 


Sere oy per and H. 

ender, in connection with t 

of the Rev. E. W. Hall, were beet 
Dec. 4 and all defendants freed. 
Mrs. Mills were found slain, Sept. 14, 1922, 

we in a country lane near New Brunswick, N. J. 


Foreign Relations that Mexico. was’ 
up revolution in nicaresuas fi - 


dispatched ex-Sec. of War... 
with an ultimatum to the. Liberals, 
laid down arms—all except Gen. San- 
: I warfare 

through 


on the marines which 


who 
dino, who in July, Lee 


372, 


artly destroyed Managua, © 
and her brothers, 
e Si ; 


Henry 
de la B. 


Hall and 


600 U. S. marines and beige war vessels were 


}.on Jan. 
Fe told the Senate Committee on 


yt hadad ingen, 


a 
v 


saves ep oe 


ee ES 

1927, In Mexico, scattered revolutionary outbreaks 

* against the government of president Calles be- 

gai early in January in the State of Coahuila, 

and spread to several other states during the 

summer. Roman Catholics were charged by 

Calles with taking part, due to his action in 

closing churches, convents and schools in ac- 

Me cordance with a provision in the constitution 

Separating Church and State. Many Cath- 

olics were killed in local clashes and many 

were executed by troops and officials. 

The expulsion of the archbishops and other 

ae began in April. Gen. Francisco 

io, Oct. 3, headed an army revoit, but 

by Nov. 4, Serrano, Gen. Quijano, Gen. Go- 

= mez and 2 score of other rebel chiefs had been 
captured and shot. 


~-—— Telephone connection between New York City 
and London was established, Jan. 7. 
-/—— Opera—Gounod’s ‘‘Faust” sung in the Audi- 
: torium, Chicago, was heard by radio at New 
York City, Jan. 21. 
—— Civili war in China caused over 400 British 
= troops to be landed at Shanghai, Jan. 27; 
: 1,200 U. 5S. marines got there on March 5, and 
Japan, France, Spain, Portugal and Hoiland 
4 ut Over 15,000 soldiers ashore. At Nanking, 
fe arch 23, Cantonese troops shelled the burn- 
; ing Standard Oil plant, and killed severe] 
foreigners, including Dr. J. E. Williams of 
Shawnee, O., Vice President of Nanking Uni- 
versity. Bombardment of the city by foreign 
warsulps is said to have killed 20,000 Chinese. 
The northern Chinese troops, April 6, raided 
the Soviet Embassy at Pexin and executed 
many Chinese and Russian communists. By 
ng Apni 9, there were 172 foreign warships at 
Chinese ports. The civil war continued 
through the summer, and the end of the year 
saw no centralized government established. 
—— President Coolidge signed the bill establishing 
J a@ Federal Radio Commission, Feb. 18. 
-—— The U. 8. Supreme Court voided the Doheny 
a leases Feb. 28. President Coolidge can- 
1 celled the Naval Reserve oil leases, March 17. 
—— The British Privy Council awarded Newfound- 
: land 120,000 square Miles of Labrador. 


=—— The $1,000,000 libel suit of Aaron Sapiro, a 
* Chicago lawyer, against Henry Ford, begun 

March 15, was settled out of court, at Detroit, 
. Ford later withdrew all charges of his paper 
: the m Independent, against Jews, and 
ad other libel suits against him ended. 


—— Albert Snyder, art editor of “Motor Beating” 
was M: 


. killed, March 20, at his home, Queens 
a < Village, L.1., N. Y. His wife, Ruth Brown 
; Snyder, and her lover, Henry Judd Gray, 
ol ‘ @ corset salesman, of E. Orange, 
te N. J., confessed, and were convicted, May 9, 
¢i - of murder. They were executed at Sing 
q Sing, Jan. 12, 1928. 

4 The Massachusetts Supreme Court, April 5, re- 


oméo Vanzetti, who in 1920k illed and robbed. 

it was alleged, a paymaster and his guard at 

So. Braintree, Mass. They were executed, 

Aug: 23, at the State Prison, Charlestown, 

Mass. ‘Anarchist bomb demonstrations and 

protest strikes in North and South America, 

and Europe, preceded and followed the 
execution. 

cods in the Mississippi River and its lower 

ericancties began early in April and for six 

weeks inundated 20,000 square miles in Ark- 

ansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Ten- 

nessee and Kentucky. The property loss was 

~ put at $270,000,000; over 4,400,000 acres of 

crops were destroyed, also 25,000 horses, 

'_ . 50,000 cattle, 148,000 hogs, 1,300 sheep, and 

1,300,000 poultry; 600,000 persons were made 

for 2 time homeless, and several hundred were 

- drowned. Tornadoes killed 22 in MWUlinois, 

April 19, and 250 on May 9 in Arkansas, Iili- 

: nois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, 

"Texas and Wyoming.” 

C. M. Nungesser and Maj, Francois Coli 

i Pant. May 8, in a biplane, bound for 

__- New. York... They never were heard from. 

-.- They may have reached the Newfoundland 


em fused a new trial to Nicola Sacco and Bartcl- 
at 
; 
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there on May 20, reached Paris May 21, flew 
to Brussels, May 28; Br. ssels to London, May 
29; England back to Paris, June 3: Paris to 
Cherbourg, June 4, where he boarded the 
U.S. Navy Cruiser, Memphis, on the deck of 
Which was the boxed-ip Spirit of St. Louis, 
The ship arrived on June i0 at the Virginia 
Capes: Lindbergh was welcomed June 11, by 
President Coolidge,’ at Washington, at New 
York City on June 13 by Mayor J. J. Walker 
and Gov. A. E. Smith; he returned to Wash- 
ington and on June 16 flew his Spirit of St. 
Louis to Mineola, N. Y. and was welcomed at 
Brooklyn. . On June 17 he flew to St. Louis, 
On July 20 he began a 22,350-mile flight from 
Mineola over the United States in a trans 
continental tour in the interest of aviation, 
backed by the Guggenheim Pund, returning 
in his plane to Mitchel Field on Oct. 23. 

_ On Dec. 13-14 he made a non-stop flight 
in his monoplane from Washington to Mexico 
City, where his mother, going from Detroit 
by plane, joined him on Dee. 22. Thence he 
flew to Guatemala City, Dec. 28; to Belize, 
British Honduras, Dec. 30; to San Salvador, 
Salvador, Jan. 1, 1928; to Tegucigalpa, Jan. 3% 
to Managua, Nicaragua Jan. 5; to San Jose, 
Costa Rica, Jan. 7; to Panama City, Jan. 93 
to Colon, Jan. 12; to Cartegena, Colombia, 
Jan 26; to Bogota, Jan. 27; to Caracas, 
Venezuela, Jan. 29. 

Andrew Kehoe, a tax-crazed farmer, killed hig 
wife, then blew up the school house at Bath, 
Mich., and killed 44 and himself, May 18. 

Clarence D. Chamberlin and Charles A. Levine 
left Mineola, N. Y., in the monoplane, Co- 
lumbia, June 4, and landed, out of gas, June 
6, near Eisleben, Saxony. 

Col. Francesco de Pinedo reached Ostia, Italy, 
June 16, ending his airplane trip to South and 
North America. 

Army Lieuts. L. J. Maitland and A. F. Hegen- 
berger left Oakland, Calif., June 28 in an air- 
plane and landed on June 29 at Wheeler 
Field, Hawaii. 

Naval Commander R. E, Byrd, Lieut. G.O, 
Noville, Bert Acosta and Bernt. Balchen, left 
Mineola, N. Y., June 29, in the monoplane, 
America, and descended, June 30, on the 
Freneh sea coast at Ver Sur Mer. 

Eerthquakes in Palestine and Transjordanig 
killed several hundred, July 11, 

Communists at Vienna, Austria, burned the 
Palace of Justice, July 15. 

The International Peace Bridge over Niagara 
River, Buffalo, N. Y. to Fort Erie, Can., wag 
opened to vehicles, June 6, and was dedicated 
and officially opened, Avg. 7. 

The Woolaroc and the Aloha, airplanes in the 
$35,000 Aerial Derby, left Oakland, Calif., 
Aug. 16, and landed Aug. 17 at Hawaii. The 
planes, Miss Doran and Golden Eagle were 
lost at sea, 


Paul Redfern left Brunswick, Ga., Aug. 25, in 
a monoplane, for Brazil; never heard from, 


Princess Lowenstein-Wertheim, Capt. Leslie 
Hamilton and Lieut. Col. I’. F. Minchin, in 
the airplane, St. Raphael, left England for 
New York; never heard from. 

Capt. Jerry Tully and Lieut. James Medcalf in 
the monoplane, Sir John Carling, left. Harbor 
Grace, Newfoundland, Sept. 7, for London; 
never heard from. 

Philip A. Payne, L, W. Bertaud, and J. D. Hill, 
lef, Old Orchard Beach, Maine, Sept. 6, for 
Rome; never heard from. A part of the 
plane was found at sea off Newfoundland. — 


A tornado at St. Louis killed 87, injured 1,500; 
and destroyed 1,000 houses, Sept. 29. s 

Ruth Elder and George Haldeman left Mineola; 
N. Y., in the airplane, American Girl, Oct. 11, 
and on Oct. 13 descended to the sea, 350 miles 
northeast of the Azores, and were rescued. 


Rains and floods, beginning Novy. 2, and lasting 
several days, devastated the river valleys of 
New England, partievlarly in Vermont, and 
the Canadian Province of Quebec. Over 120 
persons were killed at Montpelier, Barre, 
Bellows Falis, Brattleboro and other. places. 
Roads and railways, hundreds of houses and 
thousands of cattle were destroyed. ,-, 

Mrs. Frances W. Grayson, Lieut. Oskar Omdal; 
Brice Goldsborough,. and Fred. Koehler, in 
the hydroplane, The Dawn, left Mineola, N. 
¥., Dec. 23, for Europe; neyer heard from. 
May have fallen into sea off Cape Cod, Mags, 


és 


a 


"4832—April 9. 
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M arine Disasters. 


NOTABLE MARINE DISASTERS IN 100 YEARS. 
(Figures indicate-number of lives lost. 
steam frigate, Fulton, destroyea —Nov. 16. 


1829—June 4. U. 8, 

gh magazine explosion at Brooklyn Navy Yard; 26. 

—Sept. 10—U. 8. warship Hornet lost in a gale 
in the Gulf of Mexico; last beard of off Tampico 
on date named; 140. 

ge Se ae 9. Brig Billow wrecked on Ragged 
Island, Nova. Scotia; 137. 
—Aug Mors Immigrant ship Lady Sherbrooke, 
clued to Quebec, wrecked off Cape Ray; 273. 
—Steam packet, Rothesay Castle, wrecked near 
~ “Liverpool; 100, 

Steamship Brandywine burned on 
Mississippi River near Memphis; 110. 

4833—May ll. Ship Lady of the Lake, England 
to Quebee, hit by iceberg: 215. 

—Aug. 30. Ship Amphitrite, bound for Australia 
with Sige women convicts, wrecked off Boulogne, 


France; 128. 

1836—Oct. 25. Steamboat Royal Tar, burned in 
Penobscot Bay; 32. 

—Nov. 21. American ship Bristol, 


England to 

New York, wrecked off Far Rockaway, N. Y.; 77. 
1837—Jan. 2. American bark Mexico, England to 
New York, wrecked on Hempstead Beach, near 
Point Lookout, Y.; 62 

—Feb. 16. British ahip’ Jane and Margaret, Eng- 
land to New York, lost near Isle of Man; 200. 
ee i 9. Steamer Sherrod burned on Mississippi 

iver; 175. 

—Oct. 9. Steamboat Home, New York to Charles- 
ton, wrecked off Ocracoke; 100. 

—Oct. 29. Steamboat Monmouth sunk in collision 
on Mississippi River; 234. 

1838—April 25. Steamboat Moselle blown up on 
Ohio River, near Cincinnati, Ohio; 100. 

—June 14. Steamboat Pulaski, Savannah to Balti- 
more, blew up off North Carolina; 140. 

aes ay Steamboat Washington burned on Lake 


e; 5 
—Nov. 25. epee Gen. Brown, ney, up on 


teamboat Lexington, New avin 

om AUR ne Florence, Rotterdam to ‘New ‘York, 

‘ Repbdeted off Newfoundland; 60. 

1841—Jan. 4. Sse Thames, Dublin to Liver- 
pool, wrecked off St. Ives; 56. 


—Feb. 19. Ship Governor Fenner, England to 
ee ee sunk in collision off Holyhead, Eng- 
land; 

March 11. Steamer President, New \York to 
peg with 136 persons on board; never 
ea 


—April 19. ‘American ship yt Browne: Eng- 
nee to Philadelphia, sunk b 70. 
ug. 9. Steamer Erie burne an we Erie; 175. 


Teton 14, Steamboat Medora, blew up at 


Baltimore; 28. 

—June 28. Steamboat Edna, burned near mouth of 
Mississippi River; 33. 
uly 9. Steamer Shamrock, blew up on St. 
prese River; 68. 

~—~Oct. Steamer Eliza pees snag below mouth 
ot ‘Onis River, and sink 

—Nov. 13. East Indiaman Reltance, China to 
London, wrecked off Boulogne; 109, 

1844—Feb. . Steamers De Soto and Buckeye 
collide on heap Buckeye sinks; 60. 
—Oct. 23. Steamer Lucy Walker explodes three 
boilers at New Albany, Ind.; 50. 
—Dec. 14. Steamer Belle of Clarksville run down 
on Mississippi, by Louisiana and sunk; 30. 


ee 12, Steamer Tweed lost off Yucatan; 


June 27. Brig Sutley from Pictou, N. 8., to 
Fall River, Mass., wrecked in Vineyard Sound; 30. 
—Nov. 28. Sound steamboat Atlantic, New London 
for N.Y Sky, engine disabled, wrecked on 


Fisher's eas 
Bre Sor Somers struck by squall off 


—Dec. 8. Uz 
Vera Cruz any 
io bea vi 28. Boinant ship Exmouth, London- 
derry to Quebec; 
—May 19. Brig Carrick, foundered In St. Lawrence 
Nor 19. Steamers Tall pest 
_ ers sman 
Lorem ~ es Rive “(ital 4 sor ak a - 
NOV mom: ant ollan my 
Burien Fake Ailshgan: 20. anger, wrecked 
— sh steam 
off north coast of Africa: 200. . moons 


ooo a 8. Bollers of steamer Blue Ridge on 
Ocean Mon- 


Ohio’ River explode; 30. 
ae: 24. oe emigrant shi 
Sig ENS 1, burned off Carnarvonshire, 


18h Nov, ae Steamer Louisiana expl 
- New Orleans; 60. a a 


—March 30. 
—April 27. 


—Fe 
—July 27. 
—Aug. 20. 


—Dec, 23-31. 


—Dec. 30. Ship Staffordshire, Liv: 


See note at end of list.) 
Emigrant ship Caleb Grimshaw burned 
at sea: 6 


1850—Mareh 7. Steamer Orville St, John, burned — 


near Montgomery, Ala.; 
f : Steanier Royal Adelaide wrecked off 


Wayne, Sandusky to 
plodes boiler and sinks; — 


Sr eee pera re 


Margate; 400 
Steamer Anthon 
es on Lake Erie, exp. 


—June 15. Steamship Orion strikes rock on seashore 7 


north of Portpatrick; 50. 


Paces 17. Steamer Griffith burned on Lake Erie; 2 
—Nov. 12. 


Emigrant ship Edmund, Limerick to — 
New York, wrecked off coast of Trela nd; 100. 
1852—Jan. 24. Steamer Amazon burned off Scilly 
Islands; 100. ; 
b. oe peg es Birkenhead, Queenstown to 
Cape of Good Hope, wreck 
Steamboat Henry Clay, burned op — 
Hudson River; 70. 
Steamer Atlantic sunk by collision om 
Take Erie; 250. 
.4. Steamboat Reindeer, blew up on Hudson 


1853—Feb. 15. Steamship Queen Victorla, wrecked 


near Dublin; 67. 


—Feb. 16. The Independence burned off coast 2 


Lower California; 140. 


—May 3. Immigrant. ship William and Mary, | 
sunk at Bahamas; 170, ‘ 
—May 20. Ship Aurora, from New York, vanished — 


at sea; 25. 


—Sept. 29. Emigrant — Annie Jane wrecked on 


coast of Scotland; 
Steamer San Francisco, bound for 
Califomia with 700 United States troops, found- 
ered at sea; 240. eepael aa 

‘or 
Boston, grounded near Seal Island; 178. : 
Emigrant ship Tayleur wrecked off — 


LambDay; 380. 
—Jan. 28. Steamer Georgia, burned at New — 
Orleans; 60. 
—Marech 5. Steamboat Caroline, burned on 


Mississippi at mouth of White River; 45. 


—March. Steamer City of Glasgow, Liverpool to- 


Sea with 450 passengers, never heard | 


—April 15. Sees Secretary blew up in San : 


Pablo, Cal. Ba 


Mi 
—April 16. Ship Powhatan, Havre to New York, 


Y.; 311. | 


grounded on Long Beach, N. 
—May 10. Troopship Nugent, from Madras, 
spundered oe i die 36 aor 1. a) 
eamer verpool, sunk 
in'e eoltision in fog, 40 miles otf ‘Cape Race, ‘N. ¥ oe) 
1855—May 1 


Emigrant ship John wrecked on 


Falmouth; 200. : 
ae as an. 30. Chilian warship Cazador wrecked; e 
—Sept. 23. Steamer Pacific, Collins Line, 4 

ee at Pigg Bik NI ie = yang ; 

mer ara, 

Wikoigast 00 St ag urned on Lake 
—Nov. 2. steamer Lyonnais sunk off Nantucket — 

in Soulstone 60. 
phe 26. Steamer Tempest, Anchor Line; 


3 
| 
150 on board; never heard from ; . 
y Steamer Louisiana, burned near Gale — 
4 


—June 26. Steamer Montreal, Quebec to Montrea! 
Bue 280. Duh on 
—_ unbar Ww! ‘ ” 

‘Australia; 120) ee Sydney, 
ee 12. Steamer Central America, Havana to — 
1865 Sune 13° tea t Pennsylvania 

une am boa Iva 
on Figen akg aes “Memphis meena 


—SBept. burg to 
York, burned in mllanean: woe eS Rew 


1859—April27. American ship Pom pool 
ew York, wrecked; .s ne ‘¢ 
Steamer Royal Charter wrecked on ce 


6. Steams Northern wrec! 
r 
Cape Mendocino; 88. a —“— 


near 
—Feb. 19. Steamer Ondine, sunk in collision’ wits 
Heroine, at Pion 60, ae | 

: : 


—Feb, ehip Luna wrecked 


Cairo, Til; 
it. 


on Lake Paetyr ec pee by collie 


aa or Bal isi 
Ta 0} 
1363—Feb. 7. Brit 


off Chefoo, China; 99. 
-1865—aApril 27. Steamboat 
changed Union 
on Mississippi River, 
boiler e ar, 1,700 
=—Aug. 
near Calcutta: 
—Dec. 24. Binasoes Constitution, 
- Cape Lookout; 40. 
~ 1866—Jan. 11. 
+ of Biscay; 220. 


Sultana with 


Ohio River; 100. 
' —Jan. 30. 
Mississippi River; 150. 


—May. Steamer Gen. Grant, wrecked off New 


Zealand; 87. 


. 3. Steamer Evening Star, New York to 


New Orleans, foundered; 250. 
1867-~Oct. 29. opel mail steamers Rhone and 
Wye and ty vessels driven ashore and 


oe 4 St. Thomas, West Indies, by a hurri- 
1868-“Mareh’ 18 18. name ot Magnolia, blew up 


on Ohi 


_ April a “Steamer Sea Bird burned on Lake 
ae aumior liner United Kingdom, vanished 
Steamboats United States and es 


Mice 
7 Agi 
| t sea; 
Per, * 
_~__burned on Ohio River, near Warsaw, IIL 
1869—Oct. 27 


Cairo, U.; 
1870—Jan. 24. 
Uion off Yokohama; 115. 
28. Inman 
New York to Liverpool, vanished at sea; 177. 
-~—Sept. 7. 
_ Finisterre; 
—Oct. 19. 
~ 170. 
—Oct. 20. 
__yeston, sunk off Florida “aby 72. 
- 4187i—Jan. 14. Steamer T. 
Mississippi River; 58. 


472. 
Steamer Cambria lost off Inishtrabull; 


.Templar off Cape Hatteras, both wrecked; 150. 
an. 28. Steamer H. Arthur explodes; 87. 


ied in New York harbor; 100; 200 
Steamer Delaware wrecked off Scilly 


ers 
ured. 
-—Dec. 20. 
rocks; 


1873—Jan. As British steamer Northfleet sunk in 
eollision off Dungeness; 
= April 1. White Star Steamer Atlantic wrecked 
| off Nova Scotia; 547. 
Aug. ee Wawasset, burned in Potomac 
4 0g see Repeat. Geo. Wolfe, blew up on 
: iver; 
Sen oT. eae Ismailia, Anchor liner, lost 


t sea; 52. 
23. French Line steamer Ville du Havre, 
(= Nor York to Havre, in collision hee ship Loch 


*:1874—July 26. Bee Pat Rogers, burned on 

—- Ohi ver: 

is 6. fminrant ship Cospatrick burned at 
sea; 470. 


1875—May, | f Hamburg mail steamer Schiller, 


on Scilly Islands; 200. 
an gape 3. Poecte boat Equinox, wrecked in Lake 
‘B a a 
BEN a ee fonctions steamer Pacific. sunk by 


lattery; 236. 
ee Saal ry of Waco, burned off 
la : 


r Deutschland, Bremen to New 
wrecked at LY mae ot Sai vanced 
1310 ian noes ton Beach, L. 1.; 28. 


n Bri 
“4877—an. deetaeioon steamer 


"George 
M 3. Newioundignd: 30 
= eee a ot Cape St. nays; wre 


Valparaiso; 100. ook 
{a 
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Bieqmeg_ Canadian, sunk by ice, 


oRasen wrecked f 
pe Race, F. tr aie 
64—Nov. 4. Bintan steamy Racehorse, wrecked 
eXx- 
risoners - War aboard, destroyed 
7 miles es above Memphis, by 
‘approximate 
migrant ahip Eael le Speed foundered 
wrecked off 
Steamer London foundered in Bay 
—Jan. 30. Steamer Missouri, boilers exploded on 


Steamer Miami, boilers exploded on 


teamer Stonewall burned below 
American ship Oneida sunk in col- 


Line steamer City of Boston, 
British warship Captain foundered off 


Steamer Varuna, New York for Gal- 
. McGill, burned on 
=e 27. Steamer Kensington collides with bark 


30. Staten Island ferryboat Westfleld’s 
explod 


” ae 23. Steamer gla Buenos Ayres to 
i 18728 rid Pia Shawtaer. r Oceanus explodes; 40 

M Ame! . 
— —Aug 30. eeenmer, Metis sunk in collision on 
ae on, ES uni 

: eons 2 Seanderia of Anglo-Egyptian line, left 
port, never heard from; 38. 

Oct. 22. Steamship Missouri, New York for 
. _- Havana, burned at sea; 32. 


—July 


ek 138 
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—Nov. 24. United States sloop-of-war 
en off North Carolina constr 1 anim 


eet Atacama 
Ber ite wrecked off Caldera, 


1878—Jan. 31. Paasoee Metropolis wr 

North Carolina 100. a . wrecked off 

—Mare ritish training ship Eurydice f 
eg Magic eS of W ae 300. a ee 

—Se rit, steamer Princess Alice 
collision in the Thames; 700. pipe es 

—Sept. 28. German 
Vanished at sea; 50. 

ey 10. Steamship Emily B. Sonder, sank off 

Cape Hatteras; 38. 
: ee British Steamship Homer, vanished at 


—Dec. 18. French steamer Byzantin sunk in 
collision in the Dardanelles; 210. 

1879—Jan. 11. British steamship Zanzibar, left 
port, never heard from; 48. 


steamship Hermann Ludwig, 


—Feb. 12-16. Thirteen American fishing schooners 
foundered oft George’s Bank, N’ ewfoundland; 144, 
—March 19. British steamship Bernicia, left port, 


never heard from; 45. 

—Nov. 7. American steamship Champion wrecked 
in collision with ship Lady Octavia, 15 mileg 
from Delaware lightship; 31. : 

—Dec. 2. Steamer Borusia sank off the coast of 
Spain; 174. 

1880—Jan. 31. British training ship Atlanta left 
Bermuda with 290 men; never heard from. 

—June 11. American steamer Narragansett, 
wrecked in collision near Cornfield Point Shoal, 
Long Island Sound: 27. 

—June 28. Steamboat Spe ri burned In 
East River off Ward’s Island; 

—Aug. 29. Steamer City of Vere Cruz foundered 

= Florida coast; 68. 

16. American steamer Alpena foundered on 

tae Michigan; 60. 

—Noy. 24. French steamer Uncle Joseph sunk by 
collision off Spezzia; 250. 

1881—Jan. 8. ere steamship City of Limerick, 
vanished at sea: 


—May 24. eearner Victorla, capsized in Thames 
River, Canada; 200. 

—Aug. '30. Steamer Teuton wrecked off the Cape 
of Good Hope; 200. 


—Nov. 13. British steamship City of London, 
vanished at sea; 

1882—July 4. Steamer Sclota wrecked in collision 
on Ohio River; 57. 

—Sept. 14. Northwest transit service steamer 
Asla, eres between Ontario and Sault Ste, 


98. 
1883 Jan, 3. British See Straits. of Dover, 
left port, never heard from; 
—May 3." Grapples burned near Bute Inlet, Van- 
couver Island; 70. 
uly 3. Steamer Daphne capsized in the Clyde; 


124 
—Nov. 14. ge ae Manistee, sank in Lake 
Michigan; 3 


1884—Jan. is? American steamer City of Columbus 
wrecked off Gay Head Light, Mass.; 

—April 3. Steamer Daniel Steinman wrecked off 
Sambro Head, 31. 


—April 18. Bark Pomena in collision with steamer 
State of Florida off coast of Ireland, both vesselg 
sunk; 150. 

—July 22. Spanish steamer Gigon and British 


amer oe in collision off Cape Finisterre; 
th sunk; 
is Am bo. Opritish gunboat Wasp wrecked off 


al; 52. 
1885 eb, 15. British steamship Humber left port, 
never heard from; 56. * 
—Nov. 7. British steamer Algoma stranded at 
Isle Royal, Lake Supérior; 48. 
1886—Mareh 14, Steamer Oregon, Cunard Line, 
Liverpool to New York, in collision with unknown 
schooner 18 mates east of Long Island; passengers 
and crew sav 
—May 30. aoe steamship Ly-ee-moo wrecked 
ff Australia; : 
Ye + Be Flues of steamer La eres be collapsed 
on vessel burned near Crawford's, Mo. 
1887—Jan. 20. Steamer Kapunda in collision with 
bark Ada Melmore off coast Be! Brazil; 300, 
10. American sloo io dates acht Mystery on 
pleasure trip aig off Barren Island, Jamaica 


2. 
9. American steamer Vernon founders on 
Lake Michigan; 


41, 
ees 15. British steamer Wah Yeung: burned; 
00. 
—Noyv. 19, 


Steamer W. A. Scholten bee by 

collision in the English Channel;. ee : 

a Prati er naan cea 
coast 0 

Epes © ‘Amerlean ferryboat  Julla, expledes 

poiler at South Vallelo, Cal.; 30. 3 


La} 


ee Le ee 


a 
iy 


~ 


'— 


165, 
_—Sept. 12. Itahan steamship and steamship ‘La 
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188s—Aug. 14. Steamship Geiser sunk by collision ee sae Sonne a warship - Mikasa” sunk oy 


agith. «the ¢ Thipgvaila, Looe esos Sees Trazitian  battiedhip ‘Aguidaban 


sunk near Rio Janeiro ‘by explosion ot ‘powder ; 
magazine; 212. | > 

—Jan. 22. American steamer- Valencia Aost - “off 
Vancouver Island; 129. 

Aug. 4.°: Italian emigrant ship Sirlo wrecked. off 
Cape Palos; 350. 

—Oct. 21. Russian steamer Varlag on leaving 
Vladivostok accidentally struck by 2 torpeda- 
and sunk; 140. 

1907—Feb. 12. Steamer Larchmont sunk in Long 
Island Sound; 131. 

—Feb. 21. - British steamer Berlin stranded off the 
Hook of Holland; 100. 

—Feb. 24. Austrian. steamer Imperatrix wrecked; 


137. 

—Mareh 12. Explosion on French battleship Jens 
ile é 

—July 20. American steamers Columbia and San 
Petro collided on the Cajifornia coast; 100. 

—Noy. 26. Turkish steamer Kaptan, foundered 
in North Sea; 11 

1908—Feb. 3. Steamship St. Cuthbert burned off 
Nova Scotia; 15. 

—March 23. Japanese steamer Matsu Maru sunk 
in collision near Hakodate; 300. 
—April 25. British cruiser Gladiator aunk in 
collision with American Liner St. Paul off Isle 
of Wight; 30. 

—April 30.’ Japanese training cFuiser Matsu Shima 
sunk by explosion off the Pescadores; 200. : 

—July 28. Steamer Ying King foundered off 
Hongkong: 300. 

—Aug. 24. Steamship Folgenender wrecked; 76. 

—Nov. 6. Steamer Taish sunk in storm; 150. 

—Nov. 27. Steamer San Pablo sunk off the Philip- 


pines; 100. 

1909—Jan. 23. Collision between steamer Florida 
and White Star steamer Republic, latter sunE 
off Nantucket Lightship during a fog; 6. 

—June 12. Russian submarine, ‘Kampala, sunk in 
collision in Black Sea; 20. 

—Aug. 1. British steamer Waratah, from S$ dney — 
via Port Natal for London, left Port Nata  saly 
26; never heard from; 360. 

—Nov. 14. Steamer Scyne sunk in collision with 
steamer Onda off Singapore; 100. 

1910—Feb. 9. French Ltne steamer ' General 
Chanzy wrecked off Minorca; 200. 

—May 26. French submarine, Pluviose, sunk in cok- 
lision with —— Pas de Calais, in English — 


3 27 
1911—Feb: 2. Steamship Abenton wrecked; 70. - 
—April 2. Steamship Koombuna wrecked; 150. 
—Sept. 5. Steamship Tuscapel wrecked; 80. 
—Sept. 25. Freneh battleship Liberte sunk by 
explosion at Toulon; 285. . 
—Noy. 23. Steamship Roumania sunk in Adriatic: 


1912—Jan. a Re win Russian steamer, foundered 2 


—Mareh 5. Spanish steamship Princt sturi: 
struck rock off Sebastian Point and a ae 
Hector Rees See, Gece 
eru: Bri 0 5 
crew of 45 bee sailors; 80. gk: ine 
—March 28. ritish steamship ones lost in 


France collide near Canary Islands; 89. 
Fe 24. Steamer Kate Adams. burned near 
eres Landing, Mississippi River: 33. 
1gg0 March 16.. United States warships Trenton, 
Vandalia and Nipsic and German ships Adler and 
-Eber wrecked on Samoan Islands; 147. __ 
—Dec. 31. British -steamship Erin_ of National 
Line, left port, never heard from; 72. 
1890—Jan. 2. Steamer Persia wrecked on Island 
of Corsica; 130. 
—Feb. 17. British steamer Duburg wrecked in 


rs 


—March 1. British steamship. Quetta wrecked off 
moe York: 124 

—Sept. 19: Turkish frigate Ertegrul foundered 
of coast of Japan; 

—Oct; 29... Steamship Viscaya, New York for 
Havana. sunk in collision off Barnegat, N. J.; 70. 

“Nov. 10. British cruiser Serpent wrecked in 
storm off coast of Spain; 167. 

—Dec. 27. British steamer Shanghai burned in 
China Sea; 100. 

18931—Marech 17. Steamer Utopia, Anchor Line, 
sunk by collision off Gibraltar; 574. 

—April 16. British ship St. Catharis wrecked off 
Carolina Island; 90. 

cor Nou 22. Chilian warship Blauco Encalada 

plown up in Caldera Bay: 200. 

—Sept. 10. Italian steamship Taormina sunk in 
collision in Mediterranean; 50. 

—Nov. 2. Steamship Enterprise sank in Bay of 
Bengal; 77. 

—Dee. 18. Steamer Abyssinia, Guion Line, burned 


me Ae et UPI OURe Part sieviia 


at sea. 

1892—Jan. 13. Steamer Namechow wrecked in 
China Sea; 414. 

—May 22. Brazilian warship sank near mouth of 
La Plata River; 

28. Steamer Roumania, Anchor Line, 

_ wrecked off Portuguese coast; 113. 

1893—Feb. 8. Steamer Trinacria, Anchor Line, 
wrecked off coast of Spain; 115. 

aE Sek 11. White Star steamer Naronic, Liverpool 

. Y. on maiden voyage; vanished. 

aaa: 29. British steamship Germania foundered 
in Bay of Bongal; 64. 

—June 22. British battleship Victoria sunk by 
collision with her sister ship Camperdown off 
Tripoli; 350. 

—Nov. 2.. Ward Liner, City of Alexandria, Hayana 
for New York, burned at sea; 30. 

1894—_Feb. 2. United States corvette Kearsarge 
wrecked on Roncador Reef. 

—June 25. presrnemep rt wrecked on Rockall 
Reef, North Atlantic; 

—Nov. i. Steamer W Sys wrecked off coast of 
New Zealand; 134. 

1895—Jan. 30. German steamer Elbe sunk in 
SS eg with British steamer Crathie in North 


re) aa 


a 
2 
<i 
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—March ‘Vi. Spanish cruiser Reina Regenta 
foundered in the Atlantic at entrance to the 
__ Mediterranean, 400, 

ay 28. French steamer Dom Pedro wrecked 
m coast of Galicia; 100. 
1896—June 17. Steamer Drummond Castle wrecked 
off Brest, France; 250. 

1898—Feb. 15. United. States battleship Maine 
blown up in Havana harbor; 260. 

—July 4. French Line steamer La Bourgogne, 
collision with British sailing ship Pre Ya TE 


typhoon off pay Ba coast; 4 
—April 8. Nile, excursion steamer, sunk in collision — 
near Cairo, Egypt; 200. 
—April 14-15. White Star steamship Titanic sunk 
a collision with iceberg in North Atlantic; . 


alos gp soto steamer Obnevks a in 
ped hey Tapantes steamer Kickermaru sunk off 

Gor r cont Gmitta sunk in Lake St. Louis; 
Quebec; 16. 3 
Sh aia soo: earehaal ae 
wNeareh | so sergeant 6 t destroyer 8-178 
= vie witb cruiser Yorck, near _— F 
of Smyrna; 40. - eg 


Jens 14. Steamer Mohegan, Atiantie Transport 
Line, wrecked off the Lizard; 170. 

—Nov. 26-27. Steamer Portland, from Boston, lost 
off Cape Cod; 157. 

1900—June 30. Fire at Hoboken destroyed or 
damaged several steamships including the Main, 
the Bremen and the Saale, and damaged North 
German Lloyd and Hamburg American docks; 
146 lives lost; property damage over $10,000,000. 

1901—Treb. 22. Pacific mail steamer Rio de Jan- 
eiro wrecked in San Francisco harbor; 128. 

—April I. Te transport Asian wrecked in 
Red Sea; 1 

—Dee. 2 t 2B, pone of war Condor vanished off 


1902——July 21. Steamer Primus sunk in collision 
with steamer Hansa, on the Elbe; 11 
1903—-June 7. French steamer Libau sunk in 
Pe Vidor ate Marseilles; 150. 
BS 15. Steamship Genersl Slocum took 
going through Hell Gate, East River; 1,021. 
ie: Steamer Norge wrecked off Scottish 


e 22. “Russian submarine. Delfine. sunk at 
1905—IM rol. Be er epoicion 6 UL 
uly olier explosion on gun boa’ 
Bennmeten. SanfDiero re ‘alif.; 65. ‘3 


TAF Soe alia eis 

ct. ms 

aby ex) go in hip, voteurne hed 
“Bt iawrence Hives ae, Brie enor) wracked 


: 


‘ 
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' —Nov. 21. British hospital ee Betca nities sunk in 


Feb, & 


fm -—Oct, 17," U. S 


Fe) 
~—Feb. 24. 


-—Aug. 29. Japanese steam 


-—May 


# 
be, 


1913 —Dec. 
11s o 30 8 Dominion stea: 
an. 30. 0) 
sunk off coast of ssa He Tee 
~—March . 31. Seali Southern Cross 


ng steamer 
Apa Se heater Ben aA 
— mer Be ° off D 
aay 15-21. ey uluth; 20. 
coast of South Carolina: 
ae 


Stortet in St. Lawrence; 1,024. 


—Sept. 18. Steam schooner Francis H. Leggett 


amet near mouth of Columbia River, Oregon; 


—Oct. 30. British hospital ship Robrilla wrecked 


On coast near Whitby, England; 54 


“ 1915—March 24. ae as 2 am submarine F-4 


sunk off Honolulu, 
—April 3. Dutch 
Cape Hatteras; 44. 
—May 7. Cunard Line ip 
bound from New York to 
yy by German seiniuantte: 


HH. 


Lusitania, 


off the Old Head of Kinsale, 
Ireland; 1.198 (including 124 Americana). 


—July 24. “Steamer Eastland overturned In Chi- 


eago River; 812. 


eas ee Steamship Marowijne, in Gulf of 

e 

—Aug. 16. Dredge San Jacinto wrecked off Gal- 
yeston, Tex.; 

—Aug. 16. Dredge Sam Houston wrecked off 
Galveston .Tex.; 56. 

Aug. 19. White Star liner, sane sunk by 


German submarine off Ireland: 


—Noy. 7. Italian liner, peetige sunk in Mediter- 


ranean by Austrian submarine; 206. 


1916—Jan. 22. Steamship Pollentia foundered in 


mid-Atlantic. 
oe 3. Steamer Daijin Baru sunk in Pacific; 


i 
—Feb. 26. French auxiliary cruiser Provence sunk 
board 


in Mediterranean. 
but a were saved. 


aitior 


Of nearly 4,000 on 


+ German mine in Orkneys; Earl Kitchener and 


several apes others lost. 
art 


—Aug. 11. Kk steamer Eletheria burned in 
Aegean Sea; 4 
—Aug. 29. United States cruiser Memphis wrecked 


at Santo Domingo; 323 


—Aug. 29. Chinese iopeamer Hsin Yu sunk off 
Wakatsu Maru 


coast of China; 1, 


Steamer Merida lost on Lake Erle; 20. 
—Nov. 3. London and N. 
nemara and 


the Aegean Sea by a torpedo; 


“1917—Jan. 25. British Cruiser, Todi sunk off 


Treland, Se mine; 350. 


off Ireland by German submarine; 


—April 15. British troopship, Arcadian, sunk in 


Mediterranean by German submarine; 279. 
—May 15. Ship Standard wrecked in Bering Sea; 


5. 

—July 9. The British warship A ee blown 
up at her dock in a British port; 800. 

—July 27. Japanese freighter Koto Hira Maru 
wrecked on ae near Alaska; loss, $1,000,000. 

. transport, Antilles, torpedoed at 


—Dee. 6. U. S. destroyer, Jacob Jones, sunk off 
Scilly isles by German submarine; 64. 
—Dec. 30. British transport Aragon, sunk in 

Mediterranean by torpedo; 61 
1918—Jan. 21. British troop =P Louvain, sunk in 
by torpedo; 2 


sea; 70 


Mediterranean 
3 Sirebe 1. French oe La Dive, sunk in Mediter- 


y 


nean by torpedo; 110. 
Feb. useanis,” British ara with U. S. troops, 
sunk off Ireland by torpedo; 2 
Red Cross liner uipiel wrecked near 
Cape 


Race, N. F.; 92. 
yep. 26. United States naval tug Cherokee lost 


in storm off Delaware Ca: 


‘apes; 29. 
—Mareh 18. ar steamer Batiscan lost off 


Nova Scotia; 4 
= —Apnil_ 26. Chingse ag vit Kiang-Kwan sunk 
no ankow; 5 7 
May 1 merican steamship City of Athens 


sunk in collision off Delaware coast; 66. 


Steamship Agexenbach wrecked off 


29, Canadian Pacific steamship Empress 
reland sunk in collision with Danish oollier 


steamer’ Prins Maurits lost off 


land, sunk in 18 
at, shortly after 
2 P. M., when going 18 knots an hour, 10 miles 
southeast tip of 


- eT Roanoke wrecked off coast 


merican merchant ship, California, sunk 


695 


m8 ‘360 "tons 
West Indi 

1918, and has not’ been heard o 
pig men; also as passengers 6 a3 Officers 
51 enlisted men. ngers 6 officers and 


—June 27. British hospital shi i ie r 

ine: gi off England: 23 sae is 
—July ver steamer Columbia 

River at Wesley City: 87. = sink es 


—July 12. Japanese battleshi Ww: 
in Tukayae nce. cae DP Kawachi blown up 


—July 14. British AiR res) ‘Shi D 
torpedo in Mediterranean; 449, Janae cue. 


—July 19. U.S. Cruiser, San Di 
off Fire Island, N. Y.: 50, iepeiret 


—Aug. 3. British, hospital hip, W: 
= D: ship, Warilda, torpedoed 
transport, Galway Castle, tor- 


displacement, 
on March 4, 


—Sept. 12. Brtioh 
Rope in Sayer 189. 
pe 26. U.S. ship Tampa, torpedoed off England; 


ee 30. U.S. ship, Ticondero, a, 
Atlantic; 216. a ae 


et. 3. American steamer Lake Cit 

_ Key West, mince y sunk off 
merican steamer Herman sunk 

in as off Nova Scotia; 50. arapon 

6. Otranto, British ship with U. 

sunk tn a - Scotland; 431. 

—Oci Tish mail steamer, Leinster, 0} i 

St. George's Channel; 480. bee se 


8. troops, 


—Oct. 17. U. S. transport Antilles, torpedoed oft 
601 3k” Canaat 
i 3 anadian steamship Princ hi: 
sunk on coast of Alaska; 350 p oe ee 
1919—Jan. 1. British steam vaeht lost off Storno-« 
way, Scotland; only 30 of 300 saved. 
—Jan. Steamer 


a Yuma gunk” eh ro Pi 

— Fr Sy York; rise ‘ Wetec 

—Jan. rench steamer aonia lost in ‘al 
Spat ee ecency Sale ee 

—Apr talian eos rt Umbria struck a min 
and sank; 100 injured maine 

—June 4, British submarine, L 55, sunk off Kron- 
Stadt by Soviet torpedo boat; 41. 

—Nov, 9. American steamship Polar Land van- 
ished off Nova Scotia; 51. s = 

—Dec. 18. Oil tanker J. A. Chanslor sunk 
_ off ae a de, ere Ore.; 37. 

tish steamship Manxman lost off 

~ ‘Nova Scotia; 7) : 

— 29. Belgian steamship Anton von Driel 
sunk at St. Mary’s Bay, Newfoundland; 26. 

1920—Jan. 10. British steamship Troveal sunk in 
Channel; 35. 

wk French steamship sunk in Bay of 

y; 

—April ‘18. “American steamship Wm, O'Brien 
sunk in Atlantic Ocean in storm; 40. 

— 20. The aeerriok City, sunk in collision in 
Take Superior; 35. 

1921—Spanish steamer Santa Isabel storm-wrecked 
Dear Villagarcia; 214 

—Feb. 26. U.S. Destroyer Woolsey, by collision 
off Panama; 16. 

—March 18. Steamer Hongkong hit rock near 
Swatow, China; 1,000. 

—March 23. U.S. naval tug Conestoga vanished 


in Pacific; 43." 
Greek torpedo boat blew up at 
Piraeus; 


—March 23. British submafine sunk by destroyer, 
In as aaa off Gibraltar; 23. 
—May 20. British steamer Egypt, in collision off 
France; 98. 

—June 4. Excursion bi io Villa Franca sunk off 
Hohenau, Par: 

—June 16. eae aa liner Avare upset at Ham- 
burg dock; 24. 
—Aug. 26. raiok battleship France, 23,000 tons, 
hits Tock and sank off Quiberon Bay; 
—Aug. 26. Japanese cruiser Niitaka “sank ip 

storm off Echt ad and 300. 


— Aug. hilian steamer Itata sank in storm 
oft Coquimbo: 301. 
—Sep fs 


A Gorman Rete Hammonia sank in 
tora off Vigo, Spain; 
sess 13. re Sigs Reliance sunk in storm in Lake 


Superior; 27. 
23—Jan. 25. British oll tanker San Leonardo 
er rue at Tampico, Mexico; 22. 


—March 10. _ Greek transport Alexander sank 
off Piraeus; 150. 


_ 
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1923—April 23. Portuguese mail steamer Mossamedes 
went aground at Cape Frio, Southwest Africa; 


Japanese submarine sank at dock at 


‘ 85. 

—Aug. 30. .Danish excursion steamer Freya 

. foundered off Hoejer, in hurricane; 200. 

Sept. 3. Fleet of seven U. 8. destroyers, in- 
cluding the Delphy, 8..P. Lee, Chauncey, Fuller, 
Woodbury, Nieholas, and Young, went on rocks 
in fog off Honda Point, 75 miles north of Santa 

_» Barbara, Cal.; 22. 

1924+-Jan. 10. British submarine 1-24 sunk oft 

Portland, England, in-collision with British battle- 
ship, Resolute; 48. 

—Mareh 11. Ward Line ‘steamship Santiago 
gunk by storm off Cape Hatteras; 25. 

—March 19, Japanese submarine 43 sunk in 
collision off Sasebo, with Japanese battleship 


ita; 49. 

aa Trish freight. steamer Lismore, off Wex- 
‘ord; 19, 

—July 11. Japanese freight steamer Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, in gale off Goto Island; 57. 

—Dec. 12. Japanese special service ship Kwanto, in 
storm off Tsuruga; 100 

1925—March 12. Japanese steamer Uwajima Maru 
lost in gale off Takashima; 103. 

—Aprii 21. Japanese freighter Raifuku Maru, 
Philadelphia for Hamburg, sunk off Nova Scotia 
in storm; 38. 

—May 8. U. 8. Army Engineers’ steamer Norman 
upset with excursionists aboard in Mississippi 
River, 16 miles south of Memphis; 22. 

—May 23. Turkish coastal steamer foundered at 
entrance to the Bosporus; 44. 

—Aug. 18.. Excursion steamboat Mackinac, re- 
turning, on Narragansett Bay, from Newport to 
Pawtucket, boiler explosion; 47. 

—Aug. 26. Italian submarine sunk in naval man- 
oeuvres off Sicily; 50. 

—Sept. 25. U. 8. submarine S-51 sunk {in col- 
lision with Amer. steamer, City of Rome, off 
Block Island, R. 1.; 33. 

—Nov. 11. British submarine, M-1, sunk in col- 
lision in English Channel; 69. 

—WNov. 30-Dec. 5. Cargo steamship Cotopaxi 
vanished in storm on way from Charleston, 8. C., 
to Havana, Cuba; 35. 

1926—Jan. 26, British freight steamer» Antinoe 
lost in storm in mid-Atlantic; crew rescued by 
the Pres. Roosevelt, which lost 2 of her lfe-boat 
men in the venture. 

—Jan. 27. British freight steamer Laristan sunk 
to storm in mid-Atlantic; 24. 

—Amer. frelghter Suduffco left Port Newark, 
March 13, for Pacific Coast, never heard from; 28, 
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TWO LIONS ATE 135 MEN. 


On exhibition in the Tield Museum in Chicago are 
the skins of two lions that are declared to have killed 
and eaten no fewer than 135 men. 

These beasts, whose skins are mounted in the 
2, em §0 as nec them as they appeared in life, 
were known as the ‘‘man-eating lion: N 
the story of their Hentedathun ia the pega | 
mney on9 of man-eating beasts on record. 

e victims of these lions included several white 
men, 28.coolies and more than 100 East Indian and 


African artisans and laborers employed in - 
stration of the Uganda Railway tanane the ioneied 
meee Tsavo, 130 miles in the interior of British East 

C2. 


a a ee 
‘eae 


—March 22. Brazilian steamer Pas de Carvalho 
took fire and blew up on Solimoes River, nesr 
Manaos; 38., “3 woo eee 

—Aprii 11... Of! tanker Gulf_of Venezuela sunk 

by explosion at Port Arthur, Tex.; 33. yet 

—April 27. Passenger steamer Chichibu grounded 

in storm off Horomushiro, Japan; 230. ; 

. 28. Passenger steamboat Buryvestnik 
smashed into a river pier near Croenstadt, Russia, 
and sank; 300. 7 
—Sept. 20.’ Steamship, sunk in storm off Sundar- 

bans, India; 170. 
t. 16. Troop ship blown up in Yangtse River, 


sot hey gna Rept 


+ 


E 
2 
g 
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—Dec. 24. French bark, Eugene 
storm off Portland, England; 24. 
salle pee a ll. Steamer, John Tracy, off Cape Cod, 

ass.; 27. 

—Feb. 16. Amer. steamer, Elkton, in Pacific, not 
heard from after date named; 37. 

—May 26. Steamship, Negros. carrying native 
students, near Rombion off Philippine coast; 108. 

—Aug. 1. Explosion on Japanese mine layer 
Tokiwz, ship not sunk; 38. 

—Aug. 25. Japanese destroyer Warabi sunk and 
destroyer Ashi crushed in collisions with crutsers 
msec a Naka, in night manoeuversofmf Bungo 
straits; : 

—Oct. 25. Italian steamship, Principessa Matald& 
blew up and sank off Porto Seguro, Brazil; 314. 

—Nov. 15. British Indian steamer, Tukaram, sank in 
storm off Bombay; 128. + 

—Dee. 17. U.S. submarine, S-4, sunk off Province- 
town, Mass., in collision with Coast Guard des- — 
troyeriand rum-runner, Paulding; 40. 

1928—May 7, U.S. Army dredge, Navesink, sunk in 

ee = Fan Y¥. Harbor; 18. i 

uly 7. lean transport, Angames, wrecked in 

storm in Bay of Araico; 291. 

July .17—French Indo-China steamer, Cap Lay, 
geen oe) Fok ea River; 40. 

—Aug. an submarine, F-14,-8unk in collision 
with destroyer in Adriatic Sea; 31. 

Note—The above list does not, with several 
exceptions, contain the data of combatant and mer- 
chant ships lost in the World War by America's 
gene allies and by Germany and the other Centra} 

The total lives lost on United States merchant 
vessels, Aug. 3, 1914 to Nov. 11, 1918, due to the war 
pg remeproeey 176. * 

ives lost_in the same period on Brt mm 
ships totaled 15,313. : bene aes ob 
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vores 10.00 
vee 30.30 


rid olgbe hours the uate ‘ 

is is the reason for having Dog Watches, which © 

are made by dividing the ho 

e PM into two Watehes urs between 4 P.M. and 
e is kept by means of ‘'Bells,”” " 

times there is but one Bell on the = Aes noe a 


Although these are both males, they 
manes, such as visitors to zoological caraonn aed 
TE accustomed to seeing on the males of living 


In many parts of. Afri 2 
regions, this is the rule, and wild a el 
f Hy devatoped manes.as those in ¢ 1 


L history, as: 
son, is given in a eaflet published by the museum. 


1865—April 14. Abraham Lincoln, Presi 
: - the United States; died April 15, i865." : sala 
~ 1870—Dec. 28. Prim, Marshal of Spain. 


1872—Feb. 8. Richard, Earl of Mayo, 
General of India. ayo, Governor 


1876—June 14. Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Turkey, 
1881—March 13. Alexander II, of Russia. 


_ —July 2. James A. Garfield, President of the 
United States; died Sept. 19, 1881. 


1893—Oct. 28. Carter H. garrison, Sr., Mayor of 
Chicago. 
1894—June 24. Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot, Presl- 
_ .. dent of France. 
~ 1895—July_25. Stanislaus Stambouloff, Premier of 
Bulgaria. 


- 1896—May 1. Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia. 
_ 1897—Aug. 8. Canovas Del Castillo, Prime Minis- 
: ter of Spain. 

—Aug. 25. Juan Borda, Pres. U 


4 BG. ruguay. 
1898—Feb. 18. Jose Barrios, Pres. Guntemala. 
—Sept. 10. Empress Elizabeth of Austria. 
OS a General Ulisses Heureuax, President 
2 of the Dominican Republic. 


- 1900—Jan. 30. William Goebel, Governor of 

4 Kentucky. 

- July 29. Humbert, King of Italy. 

_ +1901—Sept. 6. William McKinley, President of 
the United States; died Sept. 14, 1901. 
i903—June 11. Alexander, King of Serbia, and 

his wife, Queen Draga. 

1904—June 16. Bobrikoff, Gov-General of Finland, 
1905—Feb. 6. Soisalon Soininen, Procurator 


' —Feb. 17. Sergius, Grand Duke of Russia. 
—Dec. 30. Ex-Governor Frank Stuenenberg, Idaho. 
1908—Treb. 1. Carlos, King of Portugal. 

—Feb. 1. Louis Philippe, Crown Prince of Portugal. 
1909—Oct. 26. Prince Ito, of Japan. 

__ 1910—Feb. 21. Premier Pasha Ghali, Egypt. 

~ 1911—Sept. 14. Peter Arcadowitch Stolypin, 

a Premier of Russia. 

_ Nov. 19. Ramon Caceres, Pres, Domin. ao. 

_ 1912—Noy. 12. Jose Canalejas, Prime Minister 


of Spain. 

a 23. Nazim Pasha, Turkish Minister 
ar. 

—Teb. 23. Francisco I. Madero, President 


of 


of 
Mexico. 
—Teb. 23. Jose Pino Suarez, Vice-President of 
Mexico. 
—March . George King of Greece. 
1914—June 28. Archduke Francis Ferdinand of 


Austria-Hungary and his wife, Countess Sophie 

: Chotek, Duchess of Hohenberg. 

_ —dJuly 31. Jean D. Jaures, French Socialist leader. 
4 1915—July 28. Guillaume Sam, President of Hayti. 
_ 1918—July 5. General Count von Mirbach, Ger- 

man Ambassador to Russia, at Moscow. 

_ —dJuly 16. Czar of Russia and family at Fkaterin- 
burg; at Perm, July 12, the Czar’s brother, Grand 
Duke Michael Alexander. 

—July 31. German Field Marshal Von Eichhorn, in 


_ the Ukraine. 

—Oct. 21. Count Karl Sturgkh, Austrian Premier, 
at Vienna. 

—Nov. Count Stephen Tisza, ex-Pres., Hungarian 
Privy Council, at Buda 

_—Dec. 14. Sidonio Paes, President of Portugal. 

2 a 20. Habibullah Khan, Ameer of 

Afgha: 


at Laghman. ' 
Beas, Czar,” Yankel Sverdov, at Moscow, early 
2 1. Kurt Eisner, Bavarian Premier at 
Late 


Munic 
_ —April 12. War Minister Neuring at Dresden, 
_ . Saxony. 
 —Oct. gs Hugo Haase, Pres. German Socialist 
P Berlin. 


p: ik t 5 
q 1930 Ma. 20. Gen. Venustiano Carranza, Presi- 
4 dent of Mexico, at Tiaxcaltenago. 
_ —June 13. Essad Pasha, Albanian leader, at Paris, 
y —Aug. 20. Droubi Pasha, Syrian Premier, near 
- Haifa. 
_ —Dee. 17. Inspector O'Sullivan of British Army, 
2 Si March $. Dato, Premier of Spain, at Madrid 
a — . Dato, Premie! FE kK 
: = ance 15._Talaat Pasha, Ex-Grand Vizier of 
. ‘ur ‘at Berlin: : 
ae Si. M. Dras Kovies, Jugo-Slay Minister 
of Interior, at Delnice, Croatia. 
_—Aug. 26. Mathias Erzberger, ex-German_ Vice- 
_ Chancellor, by two youths, near Offenberg, Baden. 
—Oct. 19. Portuguese Premier Antonio Granjo, 
Ex-Pres. — dos Santos, and two other high 
: on. ; at cape 
Oot Be - Bulgarian Minister of War, i. Demi- 
- troff, at Kostendil. 
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CHIEF POLITICAL ASSASSINATIONS SINCE 1865. 


—Nov. 4. Ta Kashi Hara, 
Tokio, by Korean youth. 
—Nov. 20. Dr. Z. Jones, Governor of San n 
: Proyinee, Argentina; Buenos Ayres. © ae sae 

922—Feb. 14. Heikki Ritavowi, Finnish Mini 
of the Interior, at Helsingfors, by a merchant. <2 
—April 7. _Jemal Azmyk Bey, Ex-Goy. of Trebizon 
and B. E. Chakir, of the Turkish Committee = 
Union and Progress, by an Armenian, at Berlin. 
—June 22. Field Marshal Sir Henry H. Wilson, 
by two Irishmen, at London. 


Japanese Premier, at 


—June 24. Dr. Walter Rathenau, German Foreign 
Minister, by two German youths, at Berlin. 
—July 25. Djemel Pasha, Ex-Turkish (Unionist) 


Minister of Marine, Afghan Army Chief of Staff, 
by two Armenians, at Tiflis, Republic of Georgia, 


—Aug. 22. Gen. Michael Collins, Irish Free State 
Premier, by rebels, near Bandon, County Cork. 
—Dec. 16. Gabriel Narutowicz, first President ot 


the Polish Republic; by Capt. Niewadomski, an 
artist, at Warsaw, The assassin was executed 


Jan. 31, 1923. 

—Dec. 20. Jas. Dwyer, Sec. Irish Free State Peace 
Committee, at_ Dublin. 

1923—Feb. 8. Metropolitan George, Chief of the 
Russian Church in Poland; by a Russian monk, 
Warsaw. 

—feb. 9. Sultan Ishan, anti-Soviet Mussulman 
leader; by Selim Pasha, In Bokhara. 


—May 10. Vaslov Vorovsky, Soviet Russia’s 
Minister at Rome, and one of the uninvited Russian 
delegation at Near East Conference, by M. A, 
Contradi, ex-Russian Army officer, Lausanne. 2 

—June 4. Cardinal Soldevilla y omera, Arch- 
bishop of Saragossa, near that elty. 

—June 15. Ex-Premier Alex. Stamboulisky, shot 
while fleeing, Vetren, Bulgaria. 

—June 29. Gen. J. C. Gomez, Ist Vice-President 
of Venezuela, killed in bed, at Caracas. 

—July 20. Gen. Francisco ‘‘Pancho"” Villa, 
rebel leader, at Parral, Mexico. 

AME 26. M. Daskaloff, Bulgarian Ambassador 
to Czecho-Slovakia, by young Bulgarian, at Prague. 

—Aug. 27. Gen. Tellini, and two other members 
of the Italian Commission to delimitize the Al- 
banian frontier, by ambushed soldiers, 1n Greece. 

1924—June 10. Giacomo Matteotti, moderate So- 
cialist leader in Italian Parliament, kidnapped near 
Rome; slain body found, Aug. 15. 

—June 14. M. Petkoff, Bulgar. Agrar. leader, Sofia. 

—June 30. Israel de Haan, Executive Sec. Orthodox 
Agudatle Israel, at Jerusalem. 

—Aug. 31. Tudor Alexandroff, head of the Mace- 
donian revolutionaries, near Sofia, Bulgaria. 

1925—Feb. 13. Prof. Nicola Mileff, Bulgarian 
Minister-Designate to the United States, anti- 
agrarian, at Sofia. This was followed by the 
slaying of Communist Deputies Strachimiroff and 
Stoyanoff on Feb. 16 and March 6. These and 37 
other killings were the outgrowth of the feud due 
to the assassination, in May, .922, of M. Grekoff, 
editor of the Slovo. 

—April 14. Gen. Georghieff, when in the company 
of King Boris at Sofia. 

—April 16. 200 were killed by the explosion of 
bombs in the Cathedral of Sveti Kral, at Sofia 
at the funeral of Gen. Georghieff. The dead 
included Police Prefect Kissoff, Mayor Paskaleff, 
ex-War Minister Davidoff; Gens. WNaidenoff, 
Nezrezoff, Loloff, Zlatereff and Popoff; Dept. 
Prefect Medelecheff. : 

—Nov. 13. M. Madjariow, arayor of Sofla, Bul- 
garia, by a discharged municipal employe. 

—Dec. 29. Gen. Hsushu Cheng, at Langfang, 
China, by Captain in National Army. 

1926—May 25. Gen. Simon Petlura, ex-Pres. of 
Ukrainian Repub., at Paris. by a compatriot. 

—June 10. Gregoire Veschapely, former Vice- 
President_of the Georgian Party, at Paris, by 
a young Georgian Nationalist. 

1927—June 7. Peter Lazarevitch Voikoff, Soviet 
Russian Minister to Poland, at Warsaw, by a 
19-yr. Russian monarchist, 

—July 10. Kevin O’Higgins, Vice-President of the 
Trish Free State, near Dublin, on his way to 
church. The assassins shot him from a passing 
automobile. ; 

1928—May 20. Gen. Luis Mena, ex-President of 
Nicaragua, at Ponelova, by a countryman, 

—June 20. Stephan Raditch, leader of Croatian 
Peasant Party, Paul Raditeh, his nephew; and 
Dr. George Basaritchik, The shooting took place 
in the Chamber of Deputies, Jugo Slav Parliament, 


Be le. 

—July 17, Ex-President and President-elect. Gen. 
Alvaro Obregon of Mexico at a dinner in his kenor - 
at San Angel near Mexico City. The assassin 
hed rite de Leon Torol, artist, and Roman Catholia’ 

anatic, 


ex- 
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THE SEVEN WONDERS O 


The Pyramids of Egypt and the Sphinx—They 
are situated close to the west bank of the Nile River, 
nearly opposite. the City of Cairo and were built 
between 4731 B. C. and 4454 B. C. 

The pyramids were royal tombs; several hundred 
miles south of Luxor (site of ancient Thebes) is the 
tomb of King Tutankhamen which was entered in 
1924 and is still being explored. 5 

The largest: of the pyramids, Cheops, is 461 feet 
high, 746 feet square at the base, covers nearly. 15 
gcres and consists of large blocks of stone 

The Sphinx, hewn out of limestone, has the head 

{aman and the crouching body of a lion. The body, 
oulders to rump, is 146 feet long; the forelegs and 
paws are 35 feet long; the top of the head is 100 feet 
fbove the ground. The head is 28 feet 6 inches high. 

The Hanging Gardens of Babylon were near 
the Euphrates River, in the palace of King Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 60 miles south of the present City of 
Bagdad, and not far from the eastern border of the 
Syrian Desert of Northern Arabia. The terraced 
gardens, planted with flowers and smal! trees, with 
fountains and refectories interspersed, were 75 to 
300 feet above the ground. Water was stored in a 
reservoir on the top terrace and was piped down to 
the gardens. They date from about 600 B. C. 

The Temple of Diana in Asia Minor, at Ephesus, 
an ancient but now vanished city on the east side 
of the Aegean Sea, south of Smyrna, was built in 
the Fifth Century B. C. by the Ionian cities, as a 
joint monument, from plans by the architect Ctesi- 
phon. The building was of marble, 425 x 225 feet 
and the roof was supported by 127 columns of 
Parian marble each 60 feet high and each weighing 
ebout 150 tons. In 356 B. C., the temple was 
burned by Herostratus, a crank who wanted notoriety. 

The Statue of Jupiter Olympus, in the valley of 
Olympia, province of Elis, 12 miles or so inland from 

OTHER WONDERS 

The Great Wall of China, built in the Third 
Century B. C., extended along the Northern frontier 

of that country, from the northern part of the Gulf 
of Pechili, on the Yellow Sea, north of Peking, in 
a zigzag course, to the border of Turkestan. 

Professor Geil, who made a reconnaissance of the 
wall about 1908, visiting both ends of it and several 
intermediate ene estimates the total length of the 

cluding all known spurs, curves, and 
loops, at 2,550 miles. He also estimates that there 
were some 25,000 watch-towers built into the wall and 
some 15,000 detached watch-towers. The air-line 
distance between the point where the wall reaches 
the sea at Shanhaikwan and the western terminus, 
identified by Professor Geil on the Great White River 
weet of Suchow in the pan-handle of Kansu Province, 
ig 1,145 miles. 
he wall which has crumbled into heaps in many 
ae was, at Kalgan, (as measured in 1900 by Col. 

. B. Ferguson), 17 feet, 6 inches, thick and 16 feet 
high, made of two face walls of large brick, filled 
between with earth and stones. On the Chinese side, 
the face wall is carried up to form a parapet 3 feet 
high, and on the Mongolian side the parapet is 5 feet 
high, cut down at frequent intervals with machicola- 
tions. These features are characteristic of the wall 
wherever it is fully preserved, and enable one to 
identify the enemy face from the Chinese face in 
mpetorrauhs. 

There is nothing formidable about the cross-section 
of the Great Wall. Compared with the many city 
walls of China it is a modest affair. The walls of the 
Tartar Clty of Peking, for example, are 40 feet high 
and 60 feet thick at the base. 

The Tower of Babel, at the Chaldean City of Ur 
in lower Mesopotamia, has completely disappeared. 
The base of the tower was-300 x 300 feet, tapering 
through 7 stages to the Shrine at the top. 

The height also was 300 feet. 

The smaller sister of the Tower of Babel is the 

Ziggurat at Ur, which is 195 x 130 feet at the base 
and probably more than 150 feet high. 
p Parlier excavations brought forth inutribed clay 
Gylinders in which Nabonidus (Belshazzar), the 
last King of Babylon, told how he had completed 
the tower left unfinished by Ur-Engur and his son 
Dungi, Kings of Ur at about 2300 B. C., a compara- 
tively late date in the history of Ur, which had 
Nourished for 2,000 years or more before. 

Stonehenge, an assemblage of huge shaped 
stones in 3 circles, one within another, on Salisbury 
Plain, 90 miles or so southwest of London, England. 

outer: circle is 100 feet in diameter, the. next 
within is 75 feet in diameter, and the circle inside 
that one -has a diameter of 40 feet. ding 
around the outer circle is a deep trench 333 feet in 
diameter. The stones of the outer circle, originally 
about 30 in number, average 12 x 6 x 3 feet, fastened 
xm couples by blocks fixed across the tops. The 
gtones in the inner circles are smaller. Nearby 


Seven Wonders of the World. 
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< 
the west coast of the southern peninsula of Greece, 
which anciently was called the Peloponnesus. 

The statue,.begun by the Greek sculptor Phidias 
after he had been banished from Athens in 432 B. C., 
was of marble encrusted with ivory and the drapertes 
were of beaten gold. The bearded god was-in a 
sitting posture, with an olive wreath on his head.- 
In his right hand was the figure of Victory; im the 
left, a sceptre. ; : 

The Tomb of Mausolus, King of Carla, in Asia 
Minor, at Halicarnassus, on the eastern side of the 
Aegean Sea, opposite Greece. It was bullt of marble 
about 352 B. C., by Queen Artemisia, the widow- 
was named Mausoleum, and was remarkable for 
its beauty and its magnificent interior. It + was 
destroyed by an earthquake. on 

The Pharos of Alexandria, a white marble 
light-house or wateh-tower_on the island of Pharos, 
in the port of Alexandria, Egypt, was completed by 
King Ptolemy Philadelphus 265-247 B. C. The island 
had been joined by Alexander the Great to the 
mainland of Egypt by a causeway when he founded 
Alexandria. . The structure cost $850,000. It was 
over 400 feet high. It was partly razed in the 5th 
Century, A. D., and was destroyed in 1375 by an 
earthquake. 

The Colossus of Rhodes was a brass 
the Greek sun-god Apollo 70 cubits (about 109 feet) 
high erected by Charles of Lindus at the port of 
the City of Rhodes on the island of Rhodes in the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean Sea off the coast 
of Asia Minor north of. Alexandria. It took 12 
years to build, cost 300 talents ($258.000), was 
completed about 280 B. C. and was thrown down 
224 B. C- by an earthquake There it lay _on the 
ground until 672 A. D. when the Turkish Govern- 
ment, the Saracens having seized Rhodes, sold the 
statue and it was broken up. 


OF THE WORLD: 


stone hammers, etc., have been excavated. 

The Catacombs at. Rome were the sepulchres 
of the early Christians, and consisted of more than 
40 groups of labyrinths, or galleries and chambers, 
covering 615 acres, sometimes extendi 5 stories 
(70 feet) below the surface of the ground. 

The Circus Maximus, at Rome, built 605 B. C.. 
by King Tarquin and rebuilt and enlarged by Juli 


statue of 


Caesar some years before the birth of Christ, was — 


312 feet high, 18,875 feet long, and 625 feet wide. 
It then held 150,000 spectators, but the capacity 
was increased to 385,000 in the Fourth Century 
A.D. The place was used for games and for horse 
and chariot races. 

The Coliseum, or Colosseum, at Rome, one 
of the largest amphitheatres in the world, was begun 
by the Emperor Vespasian and finished by the 
Emperor Domitian, 82 A.D. In 238 A. D. a fourth 
story was added. The ruins still stand. The bulld- 
ing, elliptical, was 615 x_510 feet, and the floor 
of the arena was 281 x 176 feet. The walls were 
stone; the seats, marble; 50,000 persons could sit, 
20,000 could stand. The cost was 10,000,000 crowns 
($15,000,000). The work of construction was done 
by 12,000 slaves from Jerusalem. Wild animals were - 
kept in dens under the floor. Thousands of persons, _ 
including early Christians, perished in combats witb 
lions and tigers. Gladiators also fought there. 

The Mosque of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, 
was built as a Christian Cathedral by the Roman 
Emperor Justinian, 531-538 A. D., in the form of a 
Greek cross, 269 x 143 feet with a flattened dome 
180 feet high, set in a cluster of cupolas and minarets. 
The brick walls are lined on the inside with marble 
plundered from Greek temples. The Sultan of 
Turkey, Mohammed II., turned the cathedral into 
a@ mosque in 1453 _A. D. 

The Leaning Tower of Pisa is one of the so 
called wonders of the middle ages. It is a round: 
8-story bell-tower and was built of marble, in 1154 
A. D.; it is 188 feet high, and the top is 16 feet out 
of the perpendicular. 

The Porcelain Tower of Nankin was built in 
that ancient capital of South China in th 
Century. It was an octag 
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at Avignon, France, in 1377 
innret cinnchn nee theceartl begun in 1506 by Pai 
Julius, and completed in, 126 years, govere 13,000 
square yards and is 636 feet long, with a ae or 
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Great Inventions. 


GREAT INVENTIONS. 
AMERICAN. - 


INVENTION. 


Inventor. 


1752 
1784 
1793 
1787 
1797 
BIN... seen ess eee) Whitney...... 1793 
Carding (textile) machine. .| Whittemore... .|1797 
High-pressure steam engine,|/Evans......... 1799 
Screw propeller...........|/Stevens....... 1804 
Tack machine....... --».--|Blanchard,.... 1806 
»lectro-magnet.........../Henry........ 1828 
Revolver (pistol)..........JColt...4...... 1835 
Electric telegraph.........{/Morse......... 1835 
Phosphorus friction tech, .|Phillips....... 836 
Vulcanized rubber......... ear, Chas.|1839 
Sewing machine........... OWE Secncncse 1 
Electric locomotive........ Mis Shy c 6 1851 
Monitor (warship)........ Ericsson....... 1861 
Machine gun. -.-.......+. Gatling. ....... 1861 
Block signals (railway)... .. Pen nae ee 1867 
Refrigerator r’y freight car.|Davis........ 868 
US ee oe a vipa as = ees 


SE eee H 


ater gas 
Mowing machine (differe 
tial gear)......... ele bsers 
Telephone 
Smithsonian Institution officials say the Principe of 
the telephone was discovered on June 2, 1875; the first 
conversation over the telephone was held on March 
7, 1876; the patent was granted on March 10, 1876. 
InM 98, at N. Y. City, at the Centenary 
dinner of the American Institute. Dr. Thomas A. 
Watson, the associate of Alexander Graham Bell, dis- 


ickemeyer (R.) 
Beno oi os 8 


* played the original telephone which he had con- 


stricted in acc rdance with the instructions of Mr. 
Bell in 1875 and used it to transmit to the audience 
‘the first voice ever carried by wire—Alexander 
Graham Bell's: “Mr. Watson, comehere; I want you.” 
On Jan. 28, 1898, a bronze tablet was unveiled at 

New Haven, commemorating the fiftieth anniversary 
of the opening, there, of the first commercial telephone 
exchange in the world. 

In 1892 (April 19), the first gasoline automobile in 
the U. S. was operated by its inventor, C. A. Duryea, 
ze se a the first American contest, in Chicago, 

‘Noy. 8 

* On July 4, 1894, Elwood Haynes drove at Kokomo, 
Ind., a gasoline’ automobile of his own invention. 
Both machines are on exhibition at the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

-_ Jonathan D. Maxwell, 64, who was associated with 


wynamites. -.. 22 sis. 3% 


Date. 


INVENTION. 


Talking machine.......... 
Incandescent lamp..... 4 

Aré 1amin. 20, sks. a wots 
Gasoline motor (auto) 
Automatic knot-tying har- 


vester machine.... Appleby....... 1 
Chrome tanning. Schulz . Pee: Baa 
Trolley car....... Van Depoele & 

prague..... 84-| 
Type-bar casting (inotype).|Mergenthaler. .|1885 Sh 
Electric furnace reduction. .|Cowles..... 885 
Split-phase induction motor.|Tesla......,..- 1887 
Single-type composing ma- 

Ghin; Ts. .s nclee es eas Lanston..... » {1887 © 
Rotary converter.......... Bradley. ...... 887 
Recording adding machine..| Burroughs.....}1888 
Transp’rent photograph film] Eastman...... 883 
Calcium carbide.......... Willgon,\,.00% 888 
Electric welding........... Thomson,..... 1889 
Electrolytic alkali prod’ction|Castner....... 1890 
Carborundum.......0....% cheson,......]1891 
Harveyized armor plate....|]Harvey....... 1891 
Alternate-current motor....]/Tesla......... 1892 
Motion-picture machine....}/Edison........]1393 
Dry-air process, blast furnace]Gayley........|1894 
Disk ploughs (modern type)|Hardy...,..... 1896 
High-speed steel.......... Taylor & White} 1901 
MOPODIANG? <> ss 02e Spindel Orville & Wil- 

bur Wright. .|/1903 
Hydro-aeroplane...... .|GlennH. Curtiss] 1911 


Gas engine (compound)... .\|Eickemeyer (C.)|1921 


of the Haynes automobile, died on March 8, 1928 
near Chestertown, Md. With Benjamin Briscoe, -he 
built, at Tarrytown, N. Y., a 2-cylinder runabout 
with planetary transmission, 

James Packard, 64, another pioneer auto 
builder, died on March 20, 1928, at Cleveland, O. 
He designed his first machine in a little shop at 
Warren, Ohio. 

In 1891 Clement Ader fs said to have made, in 
France, a flying machine in secret. “No definite 
information concerning it, however, is available,’” 
says Secretary Charles D. Walcott of the Smitb- 
sonian Institution, ‘‘nor did he continue his work 
after his initial efforts In 1891. 

“In 1896 Prof. S. P. Langley of the Smithsonian 
Institution made the first extended flights of heavier- 
than-air experimental flying machines propelled by 
thelr own power. 

“Many consider that he was the first to design 
and bulld a machine capable of carrying a man, 
and that the Wright Brothers were the first to 
design, build and fly a machine which carried a 
man.” 

In the United States National Museum at Wash- 
ington, there is a model of an electric motor and 


Elwood Haynes and Elmer Apperson in the building | car invented in 1847 by Moses G, Farmer. 
FOREIGN, 
=, Nation- Nation- 
_ INVENTION. ality. INVENTION. Date] Inventor. ality. 
Prin’ NOOK) sc secs .|Chinese || Siphon recorder....... 1874|Thompson.. . |English 
tying cnetae. . oe? English || Gas engine, Otto cycle. |1877/Otto..,..... German 
Spinning jenny 3 English || Centrifugal creamer. ..|1880}De Laval... .|Swedish 
Steam engine. . - English || Manganese steel...... 1884/Hadfield.... |English 
. Leyden far.........-+ Smokeless powder..... 1886) Vielle....... French 
.|German || Mantle burner........ 1890] Welsbach....}Austrian 
Voltaic pile...........4, Italian By-product coke oven ,./1893)Hoftman. ,. . |Austriap 
- Btethoscope.........- .|French Wireless teleg. (low fre- 
Phosphorus match... . French QUENCY)... 6+.+.<-. 1895|Preece...... English 
- Blectro-mag. telegraph .|1836) Wheatstone../English |} Wireless teleg. (high 
~ Photography..........|18 frequency)......... 1896|Marconl..... Italian 
Niepce.... French PEs OP aaa es aes, ie reg Pie jonah Piece 
egraphy.... Austrian e) eeeee » {1900/ Diesel, 5. 2. erman 
Be er epay Swedish || Depth bomb...... 1... 1903|W. T tinge... Swedish 


Movable types were invented in China in the 
tenth century; by Coster, in Europe, in 1438. Cut 


metal types were invented by Gutenberg, German, 


about 1450. 


Xyl ie prin , long believed to have been 
eat crane the fifteenth century. 
in China during the seven previous cen- 
turies, according to the address delivered by M. 
Pelliot before the French Academy of Inscriptions at 
Feb. 17, 1928. ; 

method ay its a to the een 

her than to development m prints, cor 

ty B laced the 


. D, Classical texts, he said, 
nted form in China in the year 


The Invention of gunpowder canno) be definitely 
attributed to one man. It is claimed for Berthold 
Schwartz, a German monk, in 1320-1354; he ig 
generally credited with having invented the first 
firearms. : 

James Watt not only did not obtain the idea of a 
steam engine from watching a kettle boil but did not 
invent the steam engine at all, Prof. H. W.-Andrade 
asserted in a lecture before the Royal Institution at 
London, in 1928. It was Newcomen who first 1ash- 
ioned a steam engine the professor declared, and 
Watt, who was an instrument maker, was engaged 10 
repairing one of Newcomen s models when he was led 
to seek for a better design and ultimately invented 
he condenser—the esseLtial advance which made'the 
steam engine an economic source of power. 

Col. John Stevens, in 1825, laid out a circular track 
on the lawn of his estate at Castle Point. Hobokei, 
N. J.. and operated upon it a practicable steam 
locomotive at the rate of 6 miles an hour, 
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@rrom the U.S. War Department's Oficial Table of Dtsiances: mostly by rail, reme by” tall and water. 
the figures cover, ih statute miles, the shortest generally-travelled routes.) 
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“Amsterdam... ..- O) E734 403! "gail 240 929 |1808| 526| 66C)1511 


PAtheRAS sss. 31: 1734| 0/1563 112601792! 3249| 416] 1846 |2282 |2567 }1882 
3 eee 402\1563|__0| 611) Ey 686) 1488) ~283| 1063 |1842 | “66 
Betien!..1cts-- 5391/1269 “eti|— 0! 430 [30/1241 
BrGssS iin ecw 146/1792| 505) 43¢, _ 9G Fare 5 
Christiania (Oslo)! $29|2249| 686/1241/1043| _0|2174| 403|1579|2386) 1179 1207 
Constantinople... {1808} 416 1488/1685) 1793 (2174) O|177 2197 11915 
Gopentiagen.....| 626/1846| 283) 838! 640) 403/1771| _0)1176|1983) 776 | 804|1299| 1336) 404|"7i7 
Edinburgh... ... -660/2282/1063|1036) 625)1579 2597|1176| 0 682|2079|1583|1580|1543 
igpon keane es T51i [2567/1843 |1475 1371 | 3386|2998/1983|1861| 0/1461| 4121179 2858]1742|2387|2040 
I 7260/1882) 663 | 636| 225/1179|2197| 776| 400|1461| _0}1183| 282}4679|1183/1980/1143 
1233 |2155|1564| 1063/1093 ‘3108/2586 1705|1583) 413|7183!— | {901 |2580 | 1330/2109) 1762 
; 7600) 663 354, 192) |1207|1915| 804| 682|1179} 282| 901|_0)1679| 901 |1208) "861 
: i RN 2257|1016| 1627 1521) G00 |2182|1299|2079|/2858|1679)2580/1679| 0 1905|542|1128 
Rome...........|1094) 825|1053) 635) 993)1739)1256) '7336|1583|1742 i183|1330| 901/1905|_ Oj 1740} 777 
~.| 930]2250| 687/1242|1044| 358|2175| 404) 1580|2387 a 

r Vienna...) .....- 7541129! 434) 631! 739 1120:4054! 7171154312040)1143/276 

Oslo is the old name, restored in 1924, for Christianta. 
Leningrad formerly was Petrograd and before that, St. Petersburg. 
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(From the U. S. War Department's Official Table of Distances.) 3 


i Amsterdam, to—Aviwerr, 113; Bremen, 232; | Rock, 469; Bremen, 482; Brighton, 51; Bristol, 1193 99 4 
a : 303° ver, 238: Kiet, | Cambridge, 53; Canterbury, 60: Chatham, 34; D. 
Cotogne, 151; Hamburg, 303; Hanover, 238; . 
B73. ; : . The H. 39. | 78: Dresden, 743; Falmouth, 307, Folkestone, 71; 
€ $73; Moscow, 1,602; Rotterdam, 50; The Hague, 39.) Con og 9.538: Gibraltar, 1,556; Glasgow, 402; Hacre 
‘I Athens, to—Hrindist, 431; Naples, 660; Salentca, | 934; "Kiel, 624; Lisbon, direct,, 1,223; Li f 
300; Trieste, 859. 200: “Manchester, 184: Moscow, ‘1,863; Naples, 
Berlin, to—Aniwerp, 454; Basel, 545; Berne, 611: | 2.679; Oxford, 64: Plymouth, 140; Portsmouth, 74: 
Bremen, 315: Cologne, 359; Dresden, 108; Dusseldorf, | Rotterdam, 210; Sheffield, 163; Southampton, 8G 
b 342; Essen, 317; Fh 335; Genoa, 875° Geneva, | The Hague, 224: Yarmouth, 
+ 702; Hanover, 161; Kiel, 225; Konigsberg, 366; Madrid, to—Barcelona, Apa: Bordeaut, 38; 
; Leipstc, 100; Ludeck, 162; Magdeburg, Ss: Afoscow, | Boulogne, 1,059: Cadiz, 439; Carthagena, 326; Gib- 
1,200; “Munich, 406; Nurnberg, 301; Posen, 158; | raltar, 456; Malaga, 383: Marseilles, BE Mascot, 
Rotterdam, 422: Si. Gall, 575; Saarbrucken, 466; 2,764; Oporto, 381; Saragossa, 212; Valencta, 
5 Stuttgart, 488; The Hague, 422; Ulm, 437: Warsaw, Osio, to—Bergen, 306; Gothenburg, 222; Moscow. 
ie 388; Wiesbaden, 360. 1,300; Trondhjem, 349. 
= Berne, to—#rindist, 838; Genera, 9S: Genoa, 325; Paris, to—Amtens, 81; Antwerp, 219; Bordeauz, 
‘ Hamburg, 616; Lausanne, 61; Lucerne, 59: Murseilies, | 363; Boulogne, 158; Bremen, 511; Brest, 387; Brindisi, 
390; Milan, 231; Moscow, 1,811: Nuples, 790; | 1, ooh, sate. 185; Chateau-Thierry, 59; Cherbourg, 
Zurich, 81. 230; ‘ologne, 204s Dijon, 196; Dover, 204; Frankfuré. 
Brussels, to—Aniwerp, 27; Basel, 364; Boulogne, | 424; peg 0; Genrea, 591: Hamburg, ‘582; Hapre, 
159; Bremen, 346: Calais, 135; Cologne, 1389; Hame- | 142; Kiel, i oo Let sic, 647; Lille, 156; Lyens, 318; 
burg, 417; Kiel, 488; Leipsic, 465; Moscow, 1,705; Marseilles, 536; Meiz, 244; a i 57; S75 Moscow, 
Ostend, 78. 1,863; Munich, 571; Nancy, 1,056: 
Constantinople, to—Adrianople, 198; Batum, Orleans, 78; Port sort ppt heimg, 9 97; Rouen, 


Sy ONE ot 


% 
E 
674; Beirut, 976; Brindist, 847; Gibraltar, 2,099; | 86; St. Nazatre, Fe 183; Strassburg, i 
Lule Burgas, 124; Marseilles, 1,552; Moscow, 2,300; | 312; The Hague, 96; Toulon’ 578; Turin, ae 
i Naples, paras ogo ee sure. Sage ek: pies aes Brindiet, 394:° FU # 
4 openhagen, to—Danzig, 43%: Dover ome, to— or ; . ‘ 
p Hamburg, 222; Helsingfors, 889, Kiel, 152; Aaimo’ 310; Lausanne, 640; ALarseiites, 566: M ihe ne 40d :§ 
j 20; Moscow, 1,483; Riga, 801. Moscow, 2,028; Naples, 155; ‘Pisa, 207 “Sveeta, 
bs Edinburgh, Neti gou. 47; Ltverpoot, 223; | 254: Turtn, 418: Ventce, 378. € 
: Manchester, 216; Moscow, 2,263. Stockhoim, " to—Gothenburg, Haparanda — 
" Leningrad, to—Fusan (Chosen), 7,723; Helstng- (Sweden), 839; Helsingfors, 270: Ree 556; Malmo. 
fors, 272; Moscow, 400: Mukden (China), 6,971; | 384; Moscow, 942; Trondhjem, 530. 
: Odessa, 1,205; Peking (China), 6,249: Port) Ardiur Vienna, to—Antwerp, 766; Belgrade, 386; Bucha- 
. coal 6,930; Riga, 365; Sebastopol, 1,355; | rest, 236; Budapest, 173; Cologne, 600; Genoa, 657: F 
: “rg oa prodat 4 aN ae ane pire: ae oe h, 290; Southampton, 1,223; 
- nm, to—Moscow, porte . Sirassbur i . 
. flonase, to—Aldershot, 37: Bath, 07: Bishop's |434; Vina, 608,” O08: Ventre : 
; DISTANCES FROM EUROPEAN PORTS TO PORTS IN OTHER CONTINENTS. 


ers also, certain places in Europe; statute miles; water routes; data by U. 8. Hydrographic Office} 


Antwerp, Belgium, to—Aden, Arabia (via Ena + 1 812; Trteste, 
4 a Pantin Fa88: Bariambuce Brazil 1 5, Sues), {1 ee eke 1,950; Tripolt, 1,287; Yokohama (via 
7 res uanta- iverpool, -to—QCc Fown 001; C 
; Bay; Cuba, 4,366; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, eon (via. Suez). 7 700, Disko’ (Goahrn yy Green: t 
unchat, adeira, 1,644; aliar. 
erbourg, France, to—Dorer, England, 168; ut, Greenl 867; Rincho 2 
Kiel, Gorman ny vy. via, Piven! 1,070; ae 5 Gia 8 a fet 12 B80 roa 1 ees is’, Saba 
anila (via Suez), il, ins sr Thomas, W. I, ee 


Bar 

dnople, 099% Fayal ee 4 ri ost Hongkong eee 2 to—Calcutia (via Suez), 9,183; _C 
Sass Sues), | 2688 (via ig Te 02" Mars tes, | 11,648; 0, China (via Suez) inn Sue 
798; sss 1131; dessa, 2,499;" Panama, 5,038: (via Suez) Tr ta8: amar iM 1, 4,623: 


mbo 
Wa38 8 Sydney, Australia’ via Suez z ment ty ia, fs Daal Suez), — 
ff eg ir ace 14,013; Poulon irases 13, cM 3 Sues), ‘338, Sa 7, nwa 


yi 


: 539: Tacloban, 


Travel Route. Distances. 


DISTANCES BETWEEN PORTS IN ASIA. 
(Statute miles; water routes; data by U. &. Hydrographie Office.) 


: rs =) = : : é ad s 
> ere Pores ee] 244s] a2] 8 | 28] aa] a8 
a} 2#]s]2]| 8s] 88] 3 | #8) 88] 3 | 33] 42) gs 

S a 2 re) 3 any 8 E S> |] SEI gS 

ire et pO. On] mya a |a | a an }e |e | a 

0} 2270} 430} 3724] 230] 334] 777] 683] 1902]. 161] 1596] 1072] 1533 
2270) 0} _2121) 2138) 2466] -2052| 1795} 2904| 606] 2168] 3812] 3293] 3678 
~ 430) 2121 0} 3570) 624] 96) 822] 1077| 1748] 306] 1990] 1466] 1991 
3724] 2138] 3570 0} 3914] 3496] 3399] 4367] 1825] 3618] 5284) 4756] 5167 
230} 2466) 624) 3914] 0} 529] 906] 541) 2092] 356] 1457|_ 930} 4401 
334] 2052} 96] 3496] 529 O| 727] 981] 1674] 211] 1894} 137( | 1825 
777|_1795| 822] 3399] 906| 727 0| 1338] 1578) — 717| 2202] 1725} 2023 
683] 2904) 1077] 4367] 541] 981] 1338] _0} 2545) 808} 1135] 534] 1199 
1902| 606] 1748] 1825] 2092] 1674] 1578) 2545 0} 1796] 3458] 2934] 3345 
_ 161] 2165] 306] 3618} 356) 211] 717) 808| 1796] 0] 1722] 1198] 1653 
1596] 3812} 1990} 5280) 1457] 1894| 2202] 1135] 3458) 1722 6} 1153] 1093 
1072} 3293] 1466] 4756] 930) 1370] 1725] 534) 2934] 1198] 1153 | 1274 
1533} 3678] 1921] 5167| 1401] 1825] 2023] 1199] 3345] 1653] 1093] 1274] Oo 


OTHER DISTANCES BETWEEN ASIATIC PORTS. 


Aden, _to—Bombay, 
Karacht; 1,705; Maskat, 
Suez, 1,509; Sunda Strait, 

Basra, to—Maskat, 887; 

Bombay, to—Calcutta, 2,466; Colombo, 1,042; 
Karachi, 576; Maskat, 989: Singapore, 2,824. 

_ Calcutta, to—Penang, 1,490; Port ‘Said, 5,402; 
“Rangoon, 886; Singapore, 1,895 

Chefoo, to—Dairen, p= Shanghat, 573; Wethai- 

wet, 51; asi tea 1,313 
ee Madras, 681; 


Colom to—Calcuila, 
Dairen, ‘to—Chemuipo, 334; "Robe, 1,205; Shang- 


1,912; © Colombo, 
1,390; Port Said, 
4,433. 
Port Said, 3,895. 


2,433; 
1,608; 


Rangoon, Pasa Singupore, 


“hai, 616. 
- Guam, to—Hongkong, Pete Manila, 1,728; 
Shanghai, 1,943; Yokohama, 

Hongkong, to—Apia Geos) 5,606; Cebu, 


1,105; Pago Pago, 5,698. 


Karachi, to—Basra, 1,367; Maskat, 547. 
Kiaochow, to—Shanghat, 434. ’ 
Kobe, to—Hakodate, 935; Nagasaki, 456; Shtmo« 

noseki, 281; Yokohama, a8 
Madras, to—C alcutta, 890. 

Manila, to—Cebu, 450; Tlotlo, 416; Jolo, 633; 

Pago Pago, 5,188; Wake, 3,192; Yap, 1,329. 
Nagasaki, to—Manila, 1,504; Port Arthur, 692; 

Shanghai, 527; Vladivostok, 755. 


Rangoon, to—Singapore, 1,287. 
Shanghai, to—Titentsin, 852; Tsingtau, 435, 
Singapore, ‘to—Bangkok, 970;  Kudat, 1,059¢ 


7 


Nagapatam, 1,806; Penang, 435; Saigon, 747. 
Taku, to—Chefoo, 236; ‘Shanghee 797; Tientsin, 


Viadivostok, to—Hakodate, 496;- Taku, 1,415. 
Yokohama, ioe emaae 1,190; Aakodate, 
613; Ttentsin, 1,687 


. 


DISTANCES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


(Statute miles; data 

‘Mentla (Luzon Is.), to—Aparri (Luzon Is.), 441; 
Bacolod (Negros Is.), 395; Balanga (Luzon Is.), 30; 
Batangas (Luzon Is.), 70; Bautista (Luzon Is.), 101; 
Calamba (Luzon Is.), 35; Candon (Luzon Is.), 207° 
Caibalogan (Samar Is.), 397; Cebu (Cebu Is.), 451; 
Bz ; Iba (Luzon Is.), 117; 

Beri are (Sulu Archipelago), 
Is.), 2 Legaspi (Luzon Is.), 
Is. ag ek Caceres (Luzon 


to—Dagupan, 282; San Fernando, 221; 
rey te 


6 
Aparri 
ide 161, 
Bacolod 


28. 
Batangas, 356; Iloilo, 306; Jolo, 684; 


; Nueva Caceres, er Tuksben, 337; Zamboanga, 586. 


Bautista, to—Daoupan, 21 

andon Lo— Vigan, fe 

Catbalogan, to—Cebu, 145; Moilo, 184; Jolo, 
48; Zamboanga, 434. 


Cebu, to—Jolo, 397; Iloilo, 201; Legaspi, 236; 
Ee ee. 66; oe? Fernando, 17; Tacloban, 
71; Zamboanga, 

Digipan ie es don, 98; San Fernando, 45; 
Bota Cras, 21 Vege, 1, 
a 

Hloile, to—Bacolod, 28; Jolo, 378; Legaspi, 260; 
Tacloban, 210; Zamboanga, 280. 

Jolo, te—Zamboanga, 98 

Laoas, te—Vigan, 53. 

Legaspi, to—Nueva Caceres, 178. 


FROM ASIATIC PORTS TO PORTS OUTSIDE THAT CONTINENT (STATUTE MILES.) 


Aden, to—Gibraliar, 3,824; a ES {Africa}, 153; 
Melbourne, 7.473; Port. Said, 1,608; Suez, 1,509: 
_ Wellington, 9,073; Zanzibar, 2,038. 

Amoy, Honolulu, 5,281 

Ae to—Honolutu, 6,33 


, to—Cape Town, 60; Zanzibar,2, 935. 
eicoses. to—Marsetlis ‘wia Suez), 7, 156; Port 
‘via 


» 5,402 
Betacam: to—Caroline Is., 2,907; Honolulu, 


e. “Chetoo, eek pe 1536: 
mo, top be {via t Suce: 
gee osuez) 313; 


Port rt Said (via Suez), 4,010; 
‘oochow, to—London via 2), 11,643 
iceabure. ‘Tasmania, t — Our ne, 


es ee 


7,709: Naples 
Suez, 


by U. 8. War Dept.) 

Lucena, to—Nuera Caceres, 414; Santa Cruz} 
; Tacloban, 304; Zamboanga, 49. 

Nueva Caceres, to—Legaspi, 178; San Fernando, 4. 
San Fernando, to—Vigan, 63, 

Tacloban, to—Zamboanga, 441, 

Vigan, to—Sania Cruz, 42 


HAWAIIAN DISTANCES (STATUTE MILES), 


Honolulu, to—Guam Is., 3,842; Hanapepe Bay, 
131; Hilo, 263; Kahuku, 71; Kahuiui, 112; Kalau- 
pupa, 59: Kamehameha (Fort), 9: Kaunakakat, 
60; Kawathae, 175; Lahatna, 86; Laupehochoe, 239: 
McGregor's Landing, 102; Mahwkona, 186; MM 
114; Manila, via San ‘Bernardino’ Strait, 5,475: 
Nawiliwilt, i109; Pago Baie Samoa, 2,606; Peari 
Harbor, 6: Ruger (Fort), 6; San Francisco, 2,418; 
Schofield Barracks, 27; W atanae, 33; WF" aimanato, 
14; Waipahu, 14; Yokohama, 3,915, 


DISTANCES IN JAPAN (STATUTE MILES), 
id ay ae to—Omuta, 123, Shimonosekt, 
Tokio, to—Kobe, 377; Kokura, 715; geek 
819; Nikko, 91; Yokohama, 


DISTANCES IN CHINA (STATUTE MILES). 

Harbin, to—Dainy, 584; Mukden, 339; Port 
Arthur, 603; Vladivostok, 483. 

Mukden, to—Fusan (Chosen), 752. 

Pekin, to—Chingwunkiao, 252; Hankow, 754; 
Mukden, 524; Taku, 117: Ttentsin, 87. 

Shanghai, to—Hankow, 596; Nanking, 193, 

Tientsin, to—Chingwangtao, 167; Kaiping. 87; 
Leichwang, 105; Linsi, 97; Mukden, 435; Peitatho, 
154; Shanghat, 825; Tangku, 273 Tongshan, 81: 
Walt, 9 : 


oa 


‘ 


9,991; — 
5,593; 
Suez), 


to—Gibraltar _(vla 
16,776;_ Honolulu, 


Hondgkong, Suez), 
Hamburg (via Panama), 


Laserpoos (via Magellan), 20,074; London (via 


Manila, to—Bremen (via Suez), 11,4645 Laver. 
pool (via Suez), 11,111; London (via. ey a 119, 
Melbourne, 5,214; Port Darwin, 2, tae wy Bohl 


Nagasaki, t to— Dutch Harbor, A 
Petropavioysk, to—Kiska Is., “Alaska, 

eerie, TD to —Liserponk et Panama), Sr 668: 
€w ans (via Panama, 
Singapore, to—Ltverpook te Suen '9,503.. 
Smyrna, ‘asia Minor, toate, ‘o51; -Genoo, 

ak ai 1,925. 

Tientsin, t o—Liverpoot (via Suez), ‘y2, 786. 
Viedivostok, to—Liverpook fwia, 


ez). ions, 


= oe 


ee ef 


Travel Route Distances.. 
CARIBBEAN AND CULF PORTS. 


702. 
DISTANCES BETWEEN WEST INDIES, 


(Statute miles; trade routes; data by U.S. Hydrographic Office.) 

d| Ts)ci8i fl #4) al abels 
| slalaiela}#i 21g] 2] s} 82] 6- 

Ls af) 2/8) 2/2) 21518 1s6l 2 lee] 2) 3] € 

o Bh occ. Pues Wee er So lols & Ss 

oO }O}]0; 0] GLa] S|] Apa | eee po ee 

Cape Haytien...........-....- ~~ 0| 803| 941] 77411576] 727| 713] 864/1368}1255| 373| 509}1023/1615 
(ORI (ee B03] 0} "324| 544] 1823|1315|1301| 707|1702|1639| 546) 934)1054/1739 

(60) (ene “941| 324} | 805|1719] 1155] 1226) 969} 1616| 1576 SaaS el 1315} 1635. 
DCA BOL GINS fee i= o's ole eines be "774| °544| 805) _ 0/2069] 1325] 1312)" 172) 1945) 1854 Bey 521] 538) 2006 - 
SE: So 1576| 1823|1719|2069| 0) 886) 872|2233) 451) 514} 1428/2057 2560) 717 Wt 
rec 2) eee ae ~727|1315|1155|1325| 886) _0| _106|2488| 694| 493| 874|1207|1720) 937 
“ia a eee 713|1301|1226|1312|872|"106| __0|3474) 658} 533) 917, 1193|1689| 1003 © 
BAGMAVEAGS [5 y. jsutv classes el~ $64| 707| 969} 172|2233|1488|1474) _0/2129/2016| 837| 552) 408/2174 
Wew Orleans....s. 01. e eee 1368| 1702|1616|1945| 451| 694| 658|2129) | 263|1304/1848}2376) 919 

Me RGISACO issn. s ss ese cesses 5125| 1639] 1576| 1854] 514| 593|_533|2016| 263| 0] 1238'1736)2250) 957 
Mie) Port Royal....0....0-..--- 373) 546} 629| 668|1428) 874) 917| 837|1304)1238 805 /1152| 1367 
| din NGS hao 509| 934|1185| 521|2057/1207|1193| 552| 1848) 1736 “sl 6] 5907/2129 
TEE TIO0 7 neon oe ena 1023] 1054|1315| "538|2560| 1720) 1689) 408}2376|2250|1152\ 597) 0/2404 
GE Chil ree ee 1615| 1739|1635|2005| 717| 937|1001\2174! 919| 957|1367\212912494| 0 


OTHER WEST INDIES DISTANCES. 


Statute miles; shortest navigable routes; data by U. S. Hydrographic Office.) 
, Havana, Sp aruse: 608; Bluefields, 940; Cten-| Port Castries, 1,564; Port of Spatn, 1,707; Port 
fuegos, 555; Ponce, 1, 130; Port-au-Prince, 782; | Tampa, 261; Puerte Cabello, 1,437; BH Meztce, 
‘) Progreso, 495; Puerto Mexico, 967; San Juan, | 956: Rto Grande, river's mouth, 967; S¢ Crotz, 1,225; 
1, co Santiago, 1,449; Santo Domingo, 1,095. Samana Bay, 934. 
' Key West, to-—Belize, 679; Cedar Keys, 334; Pensacola, to—Beltze, 979; Kingston, ae 
' Nassau, 374; Nipe Bay, 500; Nuevitas, 381; Pointe | Nassau, 949; Pointe a Ptire, 2,035; Port Li 
rf @ Piire, 1,492; Ponce, 1,116; Port-au-Prince, 749: | 1,457; Port of Spatn, 2,249; Sadine, 469. 
s DISTANGES BETWEEN SOUTH AMERICAN (CARIBBEAN AND ATLANTIC) PORTS. 
’ Asuncion, to—Buenos Ayres, 952. Pernambuco, to—Bahia, 459; Buenos Apres, 
7 Buenos Ayres, to—Colon, 6,276; Punia Arenas, | 2512) toa TS When Punta’ Arenas, 3,761; 
P + » 6,276; ? : : 
1,598; Rosarto, 242; Viciorta, 1,580. ot i deg 


Rio de Janeiro, to—Buenos Ayres, 1,325; 
Montevideo, 1,194; Punia Arenas, 2,582; Rto Grande 
do Sul, 866. 


‘ Montevideo, to—Bahia Blanca, 537; Buenos 


(Apres, 140; Punta Arenas, 1,505. 
ee DISTANCES BETWEEN SQUTH AMERICAN (PACIFIC) 


PORTS. 
(Statute miles; trade routes; data by U. S. Hydrographie Office.) 


3 Sin, Ai EF Fe | 
: = s 5 8 | t 2 | SS ° 3 < 
Crry. abl | Sle] Bled les] 2) 5] Bled 3] ge |a8 
a-| zl ai] se] S\BFISS| 81S) SIS8&| 31 218414 
" pel Tin ME A RE SBS EFS ate 
_. Antofngasta, Chill,........ __ 0} 374] 248] 936] 456|1961/1693] 258] 953) 480/1299|1496) 82112299] 663 
Me OUTS 5 wivigns sos 374| 0) 601] 683) 808]1709|1441|1127|1306| 158]1035|1244| 567126501016 
Caldera, Chill 248| 601] 0/1129] 226|2148/1879| 484) 723) 698|1480|1682|1013]2087| 433. 
Oalao, Pero. ./......5.-,- ‘ __0/1308|1047| 778) 759) 1762) 539] 372] 582) 147/3076|1504 
| = Coquimbo, Chili...) 456] 808) 226 1308] __0|2319)2051) 693) 524) 90/1655) 1853] 1193]1869) 234 
‘ Esmeraldas, Ecuador : 1047}2319) 0] 4£10)1785)2750/1565) 694] 484) 1176)4037|2509 
Guayaquil; Beuador...... . .)1693|1441/1879| 778|2051| 410] —_0|1517|2482/1297| 426] 215} 907/3769|2241 
Tquique, Chill... 7... | 258/1127| 484) 759] 693|1785|1517| 0/1190 253|1111|1320| 645]/2535| 901 
= Lots, cni...... 95/1306) 723|1762| 424]2750|2482|1190| _011992|2097|228411649|1871| 309 
_' Mollendo, Pera...... 480) 158] 698] 639} 901|1565]1297| 253|1392| 0) 891|1100} 42327341108 
pemereprs esr _]1289]1035] 1480] 372|1655| 694| 426/i1111|2097| 891) __0| 232] 501/3306/1848° 
Paita, Peru. 1496]1244/1682] 582]1853| 484) 215]1320|2284|1100| 232} 0) _710|3571/2043 
, Pisco, Perw. iS ~567|1013]_147/1193/1176] 907] 64511649 423 501| 710! _O0}2969/7390 


Punta Arenas, Chill. : 
Valparaiso, Chili........... 


663|1016| 433|1504| 234|2509|2241| 901| 309 1108) 1848 2043] 139011656 
PANAMA GANAL DISTANCES. 


has « oa Es | et 


‘ dabitishlienbiniisebiieraines Arnie teeny ste cine Am iG TNA 


The following figures show, in statute miles, the 
distances from the nearest end of the Panama Cana! 
to chief ports of the world. From Colon, at the 
Gulf end, to Panama Roads, at the Pacific end, 
is 50 miles. Data by U. 8. Hydrographic Office. 
COLON TO GULF AND ATLANTIC PORTS 


668: Homing, 

tore a, 1150 2036 - ak. 5,313: 

1,226; Kngston, Tebinions 

2 Manzanillo, Cuba, 793; Mara- 

i tt A, 604: itentertdeo, 6,144; 
+ New ans, ° ete 

York, 2.23 Sar 3 Nexo, 2,049: Para, 2,659: Pensacola, 

Pumeiuth, te - Xt Sa gee a 

3; Ponce, 
Arthur, i naian Y U: Bar Limon, 
Trinidad, Tage gs ha Tampa, 


aT Sn ST See ore 


a rg 
a 


am, 


pte ‘assats, 


ee. = 


221; Port of Spain, 
1,396; Porismeouth, 


1,074; Port | 


N. H., 2,504; Puerto Barrtos, Guatemala, 828; Puerto 
Cabetio, "Venez. .» 944: Puerto Cories, 
Rio de Janetro, 5, 2,008: Sabdine, Tex., 1 eee St. 
w. it ; San Juan, 


63: 
ingion, N. C., 1,992 
PANAMA, bifapees TO PACIFIC PORTS. 


peteaiuna, Salvador, 959; Acapulco, Moex., 1,642; 
ipa, Honduran, 858; Apta, 108, 6, ,s 71a, 7 
ont 212; Auckland, 7,499; Bombay, 14,921; 
Caketitta, 13.989; Callao, 1,550; Cape Engano, Luzon, 
0,324; ‘Colombo, 13,919; Guam, 9,199; Guayaquil, 
ols ongkong, 10,5883 onglulte | SB 3 Iquique,: 
2,288; Los Angeles, 3,354: Magdalen Pigs I 2,608; 
Manta, | a Hs hp at 9,130; Port To ena 
Por re., Punia an 
Gail, 4,541; Seattle, 4.630; Saline on arene 
‘Diego, 3.274; ‘San Francisco, hag, 


~ 358. Singapore, = 
4,653: Valparaiso, 3.013: Vane 
CostoE, 9,020; Weélitzpton. 7,491; Yotohama,. Bese. 


5; 
tested, 


TRAVELLING DISTANCES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
x - Statute’ miles: Shortest’ direct Toutes; data from War Department's Oficial Table of Distances.) 


jChar- Kan- ; Los 
ant leston, sas | Ange- 
8. C. City, | les.j 


103 723 
pie 4 | 14220 
“1967 

24) 


a ae ee 


a ee? 


7 


oad 7 


Fae! 


[a 


ba Peg 


oe ae ee 


‘7 


i 


~ Billings 
Birmingham 
Bismarck 


ffal 
Burlington, vt 
Charleston, 8. 0 
Charleston, W. Va 


Cheyenne 
Chicago 


Galvesti 
Grand Rapids. ee 


Greensboro...... 
‘ Hannibal... 
Harrisburg 
_ Hartford, 
Helena. .. 


ae ksonvilie 
Kansas City, Mo.....-- 


Memphis 

Milwaukee... . 
eee 

NSSHVIHNE. ccc ees 
New Haven. e* 


New Orleans. . 
New York 


Boringtie ia" int: 
10 €) 
Toledo... 


th ath és 
Washington, D.C 


PFE ETRY Big 


a 


ee ed ee ae 


a 


= a: ee SCC ~ - —-_ -* - aS o oo! Pe oa oe 


Travel Route (Aviation, Air Line) Distances. 05 


AVIATION (AiR-LINE) DISTANCES BETWEEN STATE CAPITALS. 
(Compiled in statute miles by the U. 3. Geological Survey.) 

An- | Char 
Alba-| napo-| At- | Au- | Aus-/Baton| Bis- |Boise.| Bos- | Car- =| 


Co- 
Chey-| lum- 
lis. |lanta.j}gusta.} tin. | Ro'ge mar’k ton. | son, | ton. anne: bise 


: 30 | 1575 | 1279 | 1350 | 2119| 139} 2385] 509 92 
568 503 1345 | 1020 1336 2067 | 378 | 2299 | 281 139 136 


TER FROM DISTANCES BY WATER FROM 
DISTANGIEW ORLEANS. GALVESTON. ‘ 
oe eces.+ -5,767;Liverpool bs .. 5,951;La Guayra........ 2,283 
Peta dies si Bae i . 5,846|Liverpool.. 5,496 
vs ge 8 Marsal . 5,438|London.... -. 5,766 
. 2,604|Marseilles......... 6,265 
Secsassiebekale 6,063 |Montevideo.... as & 


Buenos Ayres. 

Cape Haytien..... 
304||Campeche......... 
40||Charleston, 8. C.. 


ane 12,900) Progreso.......-+- 
a aha ‘shah 749|Quebec.........-- Colombo....... 
. 1,368)/Queenstown....... 5,046 Constantinople. 
erased wal Bide 68 Janae... s 3 i Leer e 


‘ 8 re 
ia Pet ocegg 6,119|Vera Cruz......,.. 7 
6 gioco tray 872/Yucatan Channel.. 680L- 


“Ss (Data from U. 
Montreal, to—Coburg, 264; Halijaz, 758, Hamil- 
372; Kingston, 175; Malone, N. ¥., 65; Montpelier, | 7: hoster, 
» Nashville, Tenn., 1,124; New Orleans, La., 76: San D 
0; New York City, 387; Norfoik, Va., 734; Ogden, 
N._Y.,| 115; Omaha, Neb:,, AG RAG Is ORY. pent oes eee 
Ps reipn kane, ay Be ; Suspers 7 IN. Re AD i ‘ 
ee oes «Het ) "Tampa, Fla, 1,681; Toledo, Ohio, 622\.~ 
3,094; Prescott, i “Tucson, Ariz... 2,541; Vick-ourg, Misd., 
"Quebec, 172: | 1,534; Washington, D. C.. 614. 


Austin... 


Baton Rouge... 
a ECE S, SR TIOn 


f 6 
Carson...:..-..) 1945 | 2488 789 | 1382 


Charleston... .. 133 625 | 1253 67. 
Cheyenne. . 5) eu 7 2 


coum. 22) 5] al | ita | Be | 28 235 
Roneomtes) 633 1746 | 1128 | 348] 779 | 342 | 115 | 1974 1383 12 21 


f myer....-..-| 1163 | 1746 i) 610 | 1565 | 1083 | 1482 | 1687 591 
Des Moines, -+-| 566 | 1128 610 tt) 965 519 876 Ss 975 


; 0 
Harrisburg.....]| 324 342 | 1482 876 105 451 0 243 | 1801 


-‘Hartford.......] 553 115 | 1687 | 1078 234 691 243 0 | 1953 
Helena..... a 591 5 0 


Jac : ; : : 
‘Jefferson Gity..;] 500 | 1131 | 890 | S21 | 805 | 396 | 833 1050 | 1147 


DLansing........} 205 650 | 1087 478 524 315 424 602 | 1377 
Lincoin rerio 1298 442 170 | 1 ne 656 | 1040 | 1246 861 


Phoenix. . 


py PACITE$.1..0s 002) 937 | 1432 398 391 | 1324 908 | 1227 | 1402 586 
Providence.....] 618 95 | 1751 | 1141 284 755 305 65 | 2016 

_ Raleigh..... oeef 374 637 | 1459 900 289 382 324 523 | 1873 
_Richmond,.....] 343 499 f 1489 904 152 408 191 386 | 1864 
Sacramento....} 2045 | 2590 887 | 1482 | 2446 | 1970 | 2359 | 2552 732 


St. Paul........ sate 1073 705 233 984 631 884 | 1046 918 


Salem...... 048 | 2515 986 | 1490 | 2434 | 2007 | 2337 | 2499 541 
Salt Lake. . 1515 371 951 | 1915 | 1446 | 1827 | 2020 

Santa Fe... +} 1283 | 1893 284 78 1678 | 1174 | 1606 | 1830 5 
Springfield.....] 35 813 241 754 280 676 897 | 1216 


>,* DISTANCES BY WATER FROM , DISTANCES BY WATER FROM 
8AN FRANCISCO. LOS ANGELES. ae 
2,817;Port Parnsset 2 +++ . 887||/Adelaide...... ie OEE eee socnee Uk 
2,111/Prince Rupert..... 1,387]/Auckland.......!) 5/515 Saigo: = a e. 
2,978] Punta Arenas. 7,132 aN 6 
- 56,484/Salaverry . 
.. 5,241/Salina Cruz 
5,636|San Blas, , 
» 4,591/)San Diego. . roayex haem 
+ 4,381/San Jose...... pees 
. 5,766/Santa Barbara..... 
Dan arhoe” 5 sta eo _ Sinjevereeyacy wit 26 by Se eat aibiere 5 
u Pvisisiee 2, jeward....., Dee 9 elbourne 8,097 
Esmeralda..... 3,849/Sitka...... seeeeese 1,499]| Montere: wale 
Guayaquil... ha Sydney..... Tee bes. voene Nagasaki. ». 6,416' Yokohama. . 
f BUOMB 5 0 cis se hi 
7,262 Taleahuano RAG? ate 6,069]| DISTANCES BY WATER FROM SE 
Tientsin., , .. 6,815||Bellingham.. +. . 89)Portland, Ore. : 
15154| Tumaco . 3,8641] Dutch Harbor... ead? ger 
7,164| Valdivia. 6,227!|Hongkong. . Bye ghanghal. . 4 


tenes ° ERI SS. 


2,774 juan + ere 
> 1/320 Vancouver... 


6,068) Valparaiso 
. ,779| Vancouver. 


5,919/]|Honolulu. 
935 


289] Victoria, B. G!!222 858 Mai ast 
oria, é anila. aie 5, 
4.718|Yokohama....... * 5,303||Noule- 8.9235] Vladivostok. << 22 27 


Signe 21635 Yokohama, woe eeee: 
Pr eNoEs BY. WATER FROM KEY WEST. WATER ROUTES FROM PORTLAND, M 


416\Havana.. ii... 5% +2 106} Bahia oo fe0. oe! 
ee | a ELAM TAE oS hy thease ee Baltimore........, 
- 1,240/Hampton Roads... 1,066||Bermuda 


Havanawcks dear cn 1 

3 ees Ae le are ate ues 18 St. Joh : 
ivi e'o,01 ele 0/St. Thomas, 

a Muntevides. veseee 6,632 

se 1001! Nassau, N. Pill 121 Paor Sea avannen we 


Galveston........ -'872/San Juan, P. 
Gibraltar......... 4,583\Vera Cruz 


oa AVIATION (ATR-LINE) DISTANCES BETWEEN STATE CAPITALS—Continued. 


: Lan- | Lin- Little |Madi- poet Mont-| Nash- ; Okla- | Olym-; Phoe- Provi- 
_ CAPITAL. ‘| sing. coln.| Rock .| son. |gom’y.} peller.| ville. fhoma- pia.; nix. .|Pierre.|/dence. 
1187 | 1134 791 986 126 826 | 1362 | 2387 | 2159 | 1332 132 
1077 19 728 714 417 696 | 1179 | 2373'} 2007 | 1281 332 
3 455 698 146 962 215 75 I 5: 1124 800 
1385 | 1362 981 | 1212 39 | 1055 | 1582 | 2522 | 2366 | 1502 190 
1 997 69 1676 762 36 1771 8 1664 
780 304 878 318 | 1392 470 2036] 1240 | 1084 | 1350 
462 6 1257 1368 1030 802} 1040 17 2 
1014 | 1414 1343 1791 | 2146 1633 1140 3! 2250 
1325 | 1256 929 1081 152 942 | 1492 | 2619 |} 2205 | 1470 Q) 
1222 | 1642 | 1595 | 1922 | 2425 | 1806 | 1246 567 58: 1060 | 2513 
820 640 621 48 622 321 899 | 2153 | 1729 | 1053 591 
813 801 1187 1640 1021 557 983 8 | 1719 
979 3 772 324 840 358 940 | 2343 | 1777 | 1253 762 
723 623 394 555 610 333 851 | 2035 | 1664 37 618 
298 | 1253 898 | 1097 80 943 | 1480 | 2473 | 2274 | 1432 5 
779 839 | 1158 | 1681 1020 604 | 1028 586 398 | 1751 
170 478 239 753 | 1076 524 6 1487 | 1155 1141 
1125 972 769 763 384 649 | 1232 | 2413 | 2059 | 1324 2. 
656 474 412 9 763 175 723 | 2006 | 1553 755 
1040 924 673 755 353 607 | 1170 | 2313 | 1988 | 1227 305 
1246 | 116 173 850 | 1404 | 2463 | 2211 | 1402 
86 1313 | 1132 | 1675 | 1900 | 1485 | 1075 514 2016 
+ 560 48 283 611 762 5 688 | 1892 | 1496 793 783 
690 207 227 | 1258 330 473 | 1995 | 1270 997 | 1223 
286 265 343 641 | 1085 340 365 | 1651 | 1165 582 | 1115 
648 696 254 723 601 471 863 | 1889 | 1627 808 
484 408 819 | 1246 625 372 | 1366 9 307 | 1310 
€84 596 381 | 1234 324 300 | 1795 | 1135 791 | 1228 
adi 2 408 696 0 768 842 497 682 | 1646 | 1393 554 918 
ontgomery....| 723 819 381 758 O |} 1105 263 677 | 2167 | 1493 | 1122 | 1046 
o 
601 | 1246 | 1234 842 | 1105 0 933 | 1448 | 2396 | 2228 | 1366 178 
ee 471 625 324 497 26 $33 0 603 | 1990 | 1443 911 2 


468 | iG51 
BY WATER FROM DISTANCES BY WATER FROM 
DISTANCES BOSTON. | PHILADELPHIA. 


SS AaNTe oe 4,033|Liverpool......... 3,743 
ne 3403 Haliat pa aR ey 4064] London £012 
Banas a: 1,878|Hamburg.......-- 4,763| Marseilles 4,650 \ 
ee bees 797 tavernadl:.. ...<> 5 109\ Mobile. 1,875 
fakes 224) London. ..0c0% oo = 2,118) Naples. . 4,081 
ee 4,076| Mobile. ..-...- 1,928) Norfolk . 299 
yvid.........-+11,844| Montreal. Bermuda. . *$41|Pernambuco.....-. 4,313 
ene 137| Norfolk..... Buenos Aytes,...-. 6, 815 Port Castrieg...:.. 2,019 
193 FnBadelphia Cate eee oe. Mae eke ois 3,793) Trinidad... .... ave Zeoe 
792| Progreso. Ceencatans 9. be Site 687\Puerto Cortez..... 2,003 
. 9,206 Queenstown. 7 5|\Copenhagen....... 4,688/Rio de Janeiro.. . 5,547 
: 31528) Rio de a gg Apes ns eee Hage pe 2,026 ah aimee ee “ie Dye 
Eee 3: ‘t. de France.....-- . 8. od, 
Se ee Ee L010 ||Genos,-.--.. 2: 2. 4'840/San Juan, P.B.... 1,606 
. 1.742/|Gibraltar.......... 3,858/Sandy Hook... & 
. 1,711{|Glasgow. ......66- 3,661|/Santo Domingo 
287||Havana... ee ee Pitan ae 
: i 2|Santiago.......+-- * 1,779||Halltax. . Tample 
ng phageD.....«+ te Sanaa eee 1,057 ||Harnburg 4,365| Trieste. ‘ 3 798 
Iveston...< 2'437|Singapore.......-. 11,531||Havre..:. ’ 3,840] Vera Cruz. i 
braltar....0s.s- 3 "487|\Tampico......---- 2/589 | |Jacksonvill : “'876) Wilmington, N.C... 609 
gOW.-...+.+.. 8,290] Vera Cruz......... 2,554||Key West 1,264 
DISTANCES BY WATER FROM NORFOLK. ||DISTANCES BY WATER FROM BALTIMORE. 
. 2,007||Amsterdam.......- 4,521)Constantinople,.,. £. 113 
1,745||Antwerp Goes rs 4209 Feepaaee Ah 
oe ey we kotete 


.829'|Buenos Afres...... 6,846) Halifax. . seereeees 

33 Cape Haytien..... 1,413 Hamburg. : 
Cartagena......... 2,050|Havre 
8)|Charleston....-+++ 631|London... - 

“ie Colombe. 000001 10,237/Vera Cruz... 4): 


as 


~ epee? ei 


708 
CAPITAL, - Ra- | Rich- |Sacra- 
~ leigh. | mond.|/mento. 

Tb: bie 542 403 | 2486 975 
c ree re Slatere's 250 112 | 2399 945 
Atlanta... 355 470 | 2082 901 
Augusta........ 752 614 | 2663 | 1143 
Austin.........| 1168 | 1265 | 1465 } 1045 
"Baton Rouge... | 814 | 926 | 1805 |. 1007 
e: panies weafu kate 1349 1191 392 
“SB OISO sc esas o'e « | 2051 | 2059 442 | 1144 
Boston....... 609 474 | 2625 1112 
Carson.......-.} 2243 | 2276 101 | 1418 
>Charleston.....] 242 | 236 | 2139] 746 
- Cheyenne......}| 1458 | 1478 900 647 
Columbia. . : 183 317 | 2257 $91 
. Columbus...... 374 343 | 2045 618 
Concord....... 637 499 | 2590 | 1073 
Denver........| 145) | 1489 887 705 
Tes Mathes... : 90) 904 | 1482 233 
HOOVET tis 0ieinre' een 289 152 | 2446 984 
Frankfort...... 382 408 1970 631 
Harrisburg..... 324 191 | 2359 884 
Bartford,.... 523 386 | 2552 | 1046 
Telena.......4. 1873 | 1864 732 918 
Indianapolis .. 495 495 | 1882 3 
JACKSON... . ees 703 807 | 1805 887 
Jefferson City... 769 804 | 1577 442 
 Lansing........] 570 | 513 | 1950 | 460 
=f Menesnaf 2088: | 1055.4 1322 339 
=a 772 84 1634 | ~706 
oy IEACHISONS 6.0.00. 762 736 | 1696 225 
Montgomery... . 497 615 | 2013 942 
r 667 | 529 | 2526 | 1007 
456 525 | 1902 691 
1059 | 1122 1336 695 
2386 | 2378 589 | 1430 
1899 | 1958 634 | 1284 
1287 | 1280 | 1161 359 
570 436 | 2615 | 1106 
0 139 | 2346 987 
139 0 | 2375 959 
Sacramento.....]| 2346 | 2375 1520 
BEC PAGE ie oles. 987 959 | 1520 0 
lem. . 2389 | 2391 447 | 1456 
Salt Lake 1825 | 1848 532 992 
Santa Fe 1527 | 1580 878 929 
Spri 662 677 | 1698 397 
_ Tallahassee. 493 628 | 2176 | 1111 
Tepeks. ac... < 960 993 1386 423 
Trenton... ..... 372 235 | 2468 985 
Wash’gt'n, D.C. 233 96 | 2373 924 


Fort Davis, to—Cape Nome, 4; Dawson, B. C., 
(aalasky, 757; Ft. Hgbert, 
1,019; Portland, Ore., 2,928; 
Rampart. City, 1,094; San Francisco, 3,700; Seattle, 
2,745; Ft. St. Michael, 119; Vancouver Barracks, 
Wash., 2,918. 

Fort Eabert, to—Dawson, B. C., 130; Ft. Gibbon, 
575; Seattle, 1,811; Skagway) 695; Ft. St. Michael, 
1,475; Valtez, 1,559. 
_ Fort Liscum, to—Dutch Harbor, 935; Fair- 
banks (winter), 538; (summer), 2,412; Juneau, 
752; Portland, Ore., 1,858; Port Valdez, 3; t. 
Michael, via Dutch Harbor, 1,741; Seattle, 1,675; 
Seward, 168; Skagway, 867; Vancouver Barracks, 
1,848; Ft. Seward, 847. . 

Fort St. Michael, to—Anpil City, 115; Barr's 
Harbor, 310; Boundary, 1,500; Cape Nome, 115; 
Cape York, 221; Cape Topok, 102: Circle City, 1,330: 
Dawson, B. C.,. 1,605; Dutch Harbor, 806; Kagle 
City, 1,475; Fairbanks, 1,134; Ft. Yukon, 1,255; 
Ft. Gibbon, 900; Kaltag, 625; King Is., 219; Kokrines, 


800; Koserefski, 410; Koyukuk, 700; Porcupine 
- River's Mouth, 1,245; Nome, 115; Port Clarence, 
| 232; Port Hamilton, 1,035; 


1;_ Cape Nome, 
Fi. 


‘© Valdez, 1,796; ‘Zagle City, 695; Ft. Selki ba 
: 283; Fb. Yuk a0 Y, + elkirk, B. C. 


: ALASKA DISTANCES. 
(From the War Department's Official Table of Distances; statute miles.) om 


3 Ft. Yukon, ; 
#4. Liscum, 867; Pordiand, Ore., 1,209; Port. Toronzana. | 


Si 


ne 


Santa |Spri’g: 
Fe. : field. 


Talla- 
hassee. 


Wash., 1,068; Rampart City, 1,195; Ft. St. 
via Dawson, 2,170; San Francisco, 2. 
1,116; Sitka, 219; Valdez, 864; Vancoun 
1,289; Ft. Seward, 20; White Horse, B. | 
Wrangell, 365. Sw 


PORTO RICAN DISTANCES 
(STATUTE MILES), 


CUBAN DISTANCES (STATUTE 1 


Santiago de Cuba, to—Baracoa, 16) 
576; Cape Mayst, 136; Cienfuegos, 399; ise 
69; Havana, 532; Key West, Fla., ; 
Jamaica, 198; Manzanillo, 198; -'N, 
1,512; Nuevitas, 240; Siboney, 12. 


Goia Hill, 36; Las Cascadas.’4 
New Culebra, 35; New Gatun - pre 
41; Qusbrancha, 12; , 


NEW YORK— 
SAN FRANCISCO. | 
0 New York, N.¥.....-3,265 


~ 44 Newark, N.J..... 


Spring, 
886 Sidney, Neb.....- ees Frc! 
Cheyenne, Wyo...----1,4 
Laramie. . 


seeeesene 
i s 


Maviacaqess 3s 2 


46 é ae 
_ 65 Hackettstown, 

82 Del. Water Gap, Pa... 368 
85 Stroudsburg........+++ 365 
101 Mt. Pocono......---. 349 
133 ScrantoD.....c.-eeses 317 
“183 Osterhout......se00-+ 297 
ES TOWSNGS....cceeceres 20! 

PHOV cc assceiesicapea-e 228 
239 M ade oie Tre nie Tole 
a oS Wellsboro...-.ceeeeee = 

53 


Travel Route (Auto Touring) Distances. 


“AUTOMOBILE TOURING DISTANCES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


WASH... D. C.—-LOS ANGELES 
Miles. Miles. 


Q 
4 


3 Frederick, Md... ....« 
0 Baltimore, Md.. 


Washington, D.C..... Ritts 


_ 46 Frederick...........- 2 
O Hagerstown.......... 2,93 
Cumberland, Md...... 2,858 
Uniontown, Pa....... 2,706 
4 Washington, Pa....... 2,759 
Wheeling, W. Va...... 2,728 
Cambridge, Ohio..... .2.67 
Zanesville. .......c00% 2,655 
Columbus as 


6 Sprinefield..... 
2 DBYtON: oo wie 


3 Richmond, Ind. 


Eaton, Ohio . 
Indianapolis.... 


Terre Haute, Ind. -2,353 
Marshall, Ill.......... 2,337 
Effingham..... Sue 2,287 
Vandalia.......6s00- 2,254 
798 Collinsville. ......... 2,195 
E. St. Lo Cpe 7185 
St. Louls, Mo.......--2,180 
St. Charles. ...... bee oyhOL 
Columbia... ....eeeees 2,056 
Boonville. .:... . 2,029 
Kansas City, Mo . 1,918 
Lawrence. 1,871 
Topeka.... 1,844 
2 Manbattan... 1,781 
Junction City 1,761 
Baling. . . 06 ooh kl 
McPherson. ...0+<.++ «1,675 
Great Bend.......-.-1,611 
Dodge City. ....-.+++ 1,523 
Garden City, Kans....1,470 
Lamar, Colo......«+-- 1,359 
La Junta.....+ parce 99 
Trinidad, Colo.....- 
Raton, N 
Las Vegas 
Santa Fe.....+- 
1 Albuquerque. 
2,085 Los Lunas.... 
2,236 Gallup, N.M. 
2.380 Holbrook, Ariz 
2,484 Maine.....+- 
2,499 Williams 
2,519 Ash Fork...... 
2'624 Kingman, AriZ.......+ 369 
2°694 Needles, Calif......-. 299 
2,846 Daggett......% aad 0 @ REC 
2'855 Barstow.-.-.-e+esees 1 
2'891 Victorville....++-«+++ 102 
| 2,933 San Bernal De siead 04.81 OD 
2,983 Pasadena...«-c+eeeres 10 
21993 Los Angeles. .«+eeeees 0 


ALO—WASHINGTON. 
BUFF. Miss 


0 Buffalo, N. Y....-00++« 417 
20 East Aurora.. 397 
47 Warsaw 370 
81 Dansville 336 

112 Bath. ... 22.0. 305 
131 Painted Post, N. 286 
159 Mansfield, Pa.. 258 
209 Wililamsport. - 208 
222 Muncy..... 195 
236 Milton........-. Sere aoe ou 
247 Northumberland...... 170 
255 Selins Grové......-.-. 162 
303 HarrisbUrg..-..-+er+s 114 
340 Gettysburg, Pa...-.+- 77 
850 Emmitsburg, reels 
374 erick... .<- od oad to 
402 Rockville,Md..... fea wld 
417 Washington, D.C... (6) 
CHATTANOOGA—TUPELO. 
Miles. Miles. 
ae eld es Tenn... gee 
asper, er het ere 
45 Bridgeport, Ala..-++-- 243, 
“TT SGOttSDOTO. .«.eceeeee ll 
{21 Huntsville. 6. .-eeee es 167 
J45 Athens, ..cseceserees 143 
18S Florence. ...+secerere 100 
- 193 Sheffield. ...s.eseeses 99 
195 Tuscvumbia.....ss«s6« 93 
214 Russellville, Ala....++ 0 74 
' 263 Tremont, M epee te cme te 
288 Tupelo, Miss...-.- coe oO 
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FLORIDA—SAN 
Miles. —SAN Ss 


@ Jacksonville, Fla..... kit 


Lake City. ....... 


Monticelio 


Pensacola, F 
Mobile, Ala 


Slidell, Miss.......++ 3558 
New Orleans, La..,...2,195 
Houma.......,. 
700 Morgan City.. 

New Iberia. 
La Fayette 


a ee sete 
ke Charles, La 1 
899 Orange, Texas., 1 3 
922 Beaumont... 1,877 
969 Liberty..... é 1,8: 
1,013 Houston,......42000+4,786 
1,069 Rosenberg. ......0++-l 73 
1,102 Coflumbus..... sects a ouT 
1,128 Schulenberg......+«++1,671 
1,172 Gonzales. .....4600 001,627 
1,208 Seguin...... cpssoeeeekgbOk 
1,248 San Antonio.. 1,651 
1,282 Boerne... 1,617 
1,322 Kerrville L477 
.380 Junction 1,419 
1,445 Sonora. 1,354 
1,484 Ozona.. - oA, 315 
‘ Ft. Stockton. -1,199 
1,655 Balmorhea,...... ooo el, 144 
1,735 Van Horn....... ooo el, O64 
Sierra Blanca...... «+ 1,030 
Veleta.', << ssis 42 palee ea De 
E] Paso, Texas....... $40 
Mesilla Park, N. M... 899 ~ 
Deming. .....-..% 831 


Lordsburg, N. M 
Apache, Ariz... 
oug: aes 
Bisbee..... 
Tombstone. 
Tucson.... 3 
2,334 Florence..... . 
2,372 Apache Junction...... 428 
2,394 Tempe......... coves 405 
2,403 Phoenix. ....sssseee0 306 
2,485 Gile Bend.......:.«.. 314 
2,612 Yuma, Ariz......056++ 187 
2663 Holtville, Calif....... 186 
2,674 El Centro...... 2.9 Beet koe 
2,788 MES. . 52 sca cee sub eee 
2,799 San Diego.....+-seere 0 
SHREVEPORT—NEW ORL. 
ties. Mites. 
O Shreveport......s-e«+ BEL 
40 Harmon.....ssecceee 321 
70 Natchitoches....+++0.+. 290 
109 Colfax....s.secereses 252 
137 Alexandrif......s0e05 224 
183 MOrrow...cccscccece 178 
222 Fordoche....serececee 139 
256 Baton Rougs.,..++.. 106 
282 Gonzaled....ssssr0cce 79 
311 Luteher...ccesserenes 0 
346 Kenner. ...-sserreves 


igs 16 
New Orleans...+eee+ 0 
WILMINGTON—KNOXVILLE, 
Miles. tles 

0 Wiim 
Whiteville. .... 
Lumberton... 
Springfield. .......0 
Rockingham. . 
Charlotte.... 
Gastonia..... 
Kings Mount 

pel; 


on, N, Cirees 


seeeneee 


taeroce @ 
beseeoee 
bee eeees 1 


spree” 


Tend... - 1M] 


Knoxvilis 


104 
_ 151 Pittsfield... 
_ 187 Albany, N 


: —PO, D. 
BOSTON—PORTLAN: FF dss 


0 Boston.. 
44 Worcester....,,++-56- 
94 Springfield........... 
estileld. . 


Mitchell...... 


cectivtverer cd S13 
‘ 3,769 
3,719 
covevssee +d 109 
-3,662 

“age 


1,878 Chamberlain.........1,935 
2,124 pid City....... 1,689 
2,172 Custer...... aisints 1,641 
2,206 Hot Springs, 8. D. -1,607 
2,315 Lusk, Wyo. * -1,498 
2,364 Douglas 1,449 
2,418 Casper........ vee pie od OD 
2,522 Shoshoni..... CNineceiais hyped 
2,576 Lander......... vee bedeeat 
2,755 Yellowstone Park.,...1,057 
(South Entrance.) 
2,820 Yellowstone Park..... 980 
(West Entrance.) 
2,915 St. Anthony, Idaho.... 885 
2,944 Idaho Falls........+.. 856 
+» 801 
» 667 
- 519 
. 419 
- 350 
5 . 240 
3,699 The Dallas........... 101 
3,730 Hood River........5. 70 
P00 POMMANA seis scenes (0) 
BUFFALO—NEW YORK. 
tles. Miles. 
0 Buffalo, N. ¥.......+.. 398 
21 Bast Aurora........+. 377 
38 Varysburg..........,. 360 
WATEAWsesscccreleess 350 
GP Leicester... occ ccaacee: O87 
66 Mt. Morris., sees, oe 
81 Dansville. ecos S17 
88 Wayland 310 
113 Bath..... » 285 
131 Painted Po . 267 
134 Corning » 264 
152 Elmira » 246 
168 Waverly. + 230 
87 Owego...... ecoe Bil 
209 Binghamton.......... 189 
226 Windsor.........05+. 173 
240 Deposit......cceeee0. 158 
b4 Hancock.....siescese 144 
2Sl Hos00e Voces ceeces LL? 
297 Liberty..... svtecevese 101 
309 Monticello........00. 89 
826 Bloomingburg.,....... 72 
334 Middletown.......... 64 
Goshen. ... - 66 
355 Harriman vo 48 
63 Tuxedo..... 3 e365 
370 Suffern, N. ¥ wy es 
, 373 Ramsey, N. o 25 
) 378 Hohokus... we dl 
* 384 Arcola...... wr 14 
~ 387 Hackensack... - ll 
392 Ridgefield, N.J....... 6 
898 New York, N, Y...... (?) 


NORFOLK—DENVER— 
SAN FRANCISCO, mu 


des rp 
O Norfolk, Va.........-3,368 
9 Newport News....... 3,359 
38 Williamsburg.... . 3,330 
89 Richmond... 2 


Staunton.... 147 
Churchville. . 3,139 
Hot Springs... + +3,085 
Covington, Va........3,06' 
White Sulphur 3,038 

Springs, W. Va. 
Charleston... ..s..: 2,921 
Huntington, W. Va... 
Tronton, Ohio........ 2, 
Portsmouth,...... A 
Manchester. .. 


West Union... 
Cincinnati, Ohio.... 
Cambridge City, Ind 
Indianapolig........ 
Crawfordsville, Ind... 
Danville, I 
TWTDEAA owe ss oc sialn e's 2,467 
Champaign........-. 2,463 
POCCHGUR: wil aie wie eo cet 


Springfield. .........¢ 2,371 
Jacksonville, Ml.,..... 2,338 
Hannibal, Mo...,.... 2,264 
IME CONs- < iss pecs - 2,196. 
Chillicothe. . .. er ab 
St. Joseph, Mo 2,050 
Hiawatha, Kan 2,007 
Marysville. .., 1934 
Phillipabung 377 
psburg Bee 
I.722 (Colby sa. ashe og ae 1,646 
761 Goodland, Kan....... 1,607 
1,793 Burlington, Col,...,.. 1,575 
SOUT -TalmnD ise cial ele ees 1,49 
LOG? “Denver 543 as 'tee a ces 40 
2,049 Coulter. .« +-+1,319 
1,136 Steamboat Springs... .1,232 
2,214 Maybell, Colo...... i,l 
2,303 Jensen, Utah. 1 
2,316 Vernal... 
.348 Roosevelt. . 
2,506 Salt Lake C 
2,545 Toole, Utah 
2,754 Ely, Nev. 
2,832 Enreka....... eecceee 536 
2,906 Austin....... sovesces 462 
3,006 Fallon...... evcccccse 362 
3,037 Wadsworth.......... 331 
3,072 ‘Reno. di.. ean-cvee eS os. 296 
3,102 Carson City, Nev..... 266 
3,191 Plecerville, Gal.. 222: ae ti 
3,241 Sacramento........ «ve hod 
3,289 Stockton...... eR out 
3,066 Oakland. oF. ..s.cuee 5 2 
3,368 San Francisco, Calif... 0 
MONTREAL—HAMILTON. 
Miles Miles, 
O Montreal, P. Q....... 396 
48 Coteau, P. Q......... 349 
62 Lancaster, Ont....... 334 
79 Cornwall. . + al? 
127 Prescott. 269 
139 Brockville 257 
189 Kingston. 207 
241 Belleville. 155 
269 Colborne. . 127 
280 Cobourg...... eeeness L1G 
312 Bowmanville......... 84 
353 Toronto..... cocvencs, 43 
376 Oakville...... at a'vip Sols 
387 Burlington........... 9 
396 Hamiiton..... Rom 0 
MONTREAL—BOSTON 
Miles. Miles. 
O Montreal, P.Q....... 372 


51 Philipsburg, & ik rie 
98 Burlington, Vt......., 
137 Montpelier...,....... 
174 St. Johnsbury, Vt_.... 
205 White Mountains, N.H, 1 
250 Plymouth......s0e++, 122 
168 “Bristol «teen eebincee 
~ 281 Franklins «sites sie nes 
299 Concord..... 
317 Manchester, N. H.... 
345 Lawrence, Mass...... 27 
372 Boston, Mass........ 


Sees reas 


Sesser 


4 


23 


27 


Danville, Va... 
Reidsville, N. C. 


Concord. 
Charlotte, N. C... 
Blacksburg, 8. C...--. 
Spartanburg...... 
Greenville......++ : 
Anderson, S. C....+.-.1 
Athens, G: 
Atlanta... seeeeseres 
NOWIMAD.....20ee008 rae 
Harris... 


oe eaereeee 
Besee + 


eeeee lO 
Rayville.....ceceece oh O 
MOnroe...2-eeeeesees 9G 
Ruston>.. <5 o vie baie lee 
Shreveport, La... 
Marshall, Texas. 
Longview.....+< 
Mineola. ...eeeees 
Wills Point.....+. 


Amarillo....-..+ 
Dalhart... 2... secs se 
Texline, TeX...icse 
Clayton, N. M. 


etee 


Raton, Nz M........ 


Pembina, N. D... 
Grafton aces ¢v clean 
Grand Forks,.... sees 
HilSbOrO ss ose ok 
FargO.. ss ve eee 
Wapheton, N. D, 
S, Discs 


Stromsburg Neb. 
Belleville, Kan, 


Gainesville, 
Denton... 1.5 ceate oh 
Fort Worth.... 


93 Lared 
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AUTOMOBILE TOURING DISTANCES (Continued). 


;OSTON—ST. PAUL—SEATTLE WASHINGTON—PHOENIX.. 
Miles. aoe, cee A Miles. 
ashington, Cy. ee 2, ze 
17. Fairfax, Va coe 
48 Warrenton P 
7 CB so ee eer me b.. 
1 2 
3 
5 


“$8 & d : 112 New Market 
336 Williamstown, Mass...3,298 | 130 Harrisonburg.........2,595 
‘Wal North Adams........ 3,303 ane Btavnton. 2. Vecsen a- 2.568 
EeTrOe, NeW. ce aes + -3,258 195 Lexington..........-- 2,530 
Sehenectady. veesee snd ckd SET ROANOKE... d iwnce ces: 2,478 
Amsterdam. ......... Eo 1228 QO. Fo, HAGLOT ces «<2 0.0% 2,430 
Ua ae 3,168 313 Pulaski..... Ligtekism ved> 2,412 
Oneida— (Outskirts)... .3,146 341 Wytheville....... 2.384 
1 ieaees - § eR 3 ae “ Bristol, Va.-Tern 
ce <ingsport. . 
494 Niagara Falls, N. Y. 945 540 apecnin:. 
St. Catherines, Ont 567 Lenoir City 


baa Hamilto; 602 Rockwood. 
623 632 Crossville.......... 
692 Ch ESS Cn eee 
7 W 692 McMinnyille....... : 
731 Murfreesboro.......+- 
¥ 770. Nashville... ...2-0«s- 
ol a “ = — Ses WEs er hes 19 
VAVETIY. cece ee eeees 889 
Bas South Bend S| 872 Camden.........++-- 1,853 
0 9] §94 Huntington........-- 1831 
Gary, L 445] 932 Jackson.......--> . 1,793 
3 Chi mi a6 “ 860 Srownsvilie. Pre 1 265 
EB Memphis, Tenn. 98 
O82 Kenosha, Wi 357 pe City, Ark 642 
Racin 347 617 
120 319 :567 
Lac 251 1,542 
206 Oshkosh 233 1,520 
3 2,146 1,486 
B51 2,088 | 1,333 me tue 
9 1,418 Hugo, Okla...... RR cg 
? hes Go ar Poveey Se apie s ‘ da < 
if rdmore......+ aan det ie 
{619 Oliv 1.585 Comanche.........--1,140 
23 1'605 Walters, Okla........1,120 
Sat 11676 Vernon, Texas....-..- 1,049 
“4 ee or 1,289 a Seericuwee o~ 236 
wee eree + a ailnview 
32 Buffalo o Springs, ND. aoe 11915 Muleshoe, Texas 
72 Marmarth, -1,267 | 1,947 Clovis a 
4 Baker, Mont. . 1385 2,061 Roswell...... 
Falion 1,177 | 2'184 Alamogordo, 
124 | 2'272 Fl Paso, Texas 
2,381 Deming, N.} 
2,444 Lordsburg 
2,523 Safford.....- via np 
2,611 Globe... .---sseeeee 
2,647 Roosevelt Dam.....-- 
2,715 Tempe.....+e++* 
2,725 Phoenix..... 
we esees 435 SAULT STE, MARIE— 
AKE CITY. 


an Ste Marie. . weve e,625 
0 Sai a 160 


63 St. Ignace......- 
63 aaa City 1,560 
80 Cheboygan.. 542 
179 Alpena.. 444 
320 Bay City 303 
325 poeinay: +298 
358 Flint. P 1,265 
393 Pontiac X eewlaledgeoO 
418 Detroit, Mich.......- 1,205 
478 Toledo, Ohio.....- ~« 1,145 
488 Perrysburg....-+ »++1,135 
501 Bowling Green. aoe 0,522 
624 Findlay...-..+-+er++: 1,099 
556 beet CH. ar 


Owingsville... we. 403 684 Co on, 
13 Mt. Sterling......--- - 389 748 Cynthiana.... 
27 Winchester......-.+-. 374 762 Paris....-- 
146 Lexi fliaiaicsle< jer is an eee as te 
3 Versailles. ----1---7+7 381 G35 Maatesboro, ey 


) Frankf 
404 Shelbyville..:.....-.- 307 | 1,001 Knoxville, Ten 
2 Middletown.......-.-. 289 1,087 Cleveland 
94 Louisville, Ky..------ 277 | 1,120 Chattanooga, Tenn. 
30 New Albany, Ind...... 271} 1,157 Dalton, G&..ea.-<+«- 466 
5 Palmyra 2: 372 


Atlanta, G&..cseres + 
Se et eae 
ane Semen 74 


1,421 Alb 
2.447 Camilla... -.+ererr 


BuO. oe 0 3 Lake City.....- ++ a 


8T. JOHN—MIAMI. 
Mi ties, Mt 


; AL oe le ae Bev sves x 
§ ephens, N. B.. 

87 Calais, Me. . aA - Ree RS 
145 Machias........... 2, 


444 Portsmouth, N. H.,. 
470 Newburyport, Mass 
506 Boston, Mass.. 
549 Providence, R.I.... 
593 Westerly, R. 1..... 
612 New London, Conn. ..1,636 


665 New Haven.........- 1,583 
682 Bridgeport, Conn..... 1,556 
739 New York, N. Y....+- 1,509 
752 Newark, N; Je sce 1,496 
835 Camden, N. J........ 413 
865 Wilmington, Del...«+ «1,383 
910 Dover, Del..... Sie cewek noe 


967 Salisbury, Md.......:1;281 
1,064 Cape hag: Waseca -1,184 


183 

y, 
1,241 New Bern..... ; 1,007 
1,333 Wilmington, N. 915 
1,453 Florence, 8. a 798 


1,569 Charleston, S ; Cakes si, 679 
1,700 Savannah, (Gis cele nes 
1,780 Brunswick, Ga... cee eReeane 


1,872 Jacksonville, Fila. . 376 
1,913 St. Augustine....... +» 336 
1,982 Daytona......ssereee 206 
2,072 Melbourne...... oe s\s-0 aes 
2,121 Fort Pierce..... Pe te 
2,182 W. Palm Beach....... 66 
2,248 Miami, Fla....... ee 
eae cae —FORT MYERS. 

Mile. Mtles. 

0 5 pale . 2,004 


Quebec 
85 Three Rivers. x 
180 Montreal, P. Q ost 
225 Rouses Point, N. ¥...1,779 


250 Plattsburg..... ole mise Agee 
306 Plizabethtown. dace Relele 1 698 
376 Lake George....- Sree 1628 
404 Saratoga Spas +++ 1,600 
443 Albany....-+.+--- +» + 1,561 
475 Hudson......+.+- oes 1,629 
617 Poughkeepsie,..... wee L887 


89 New York, N. 
03 Newark, N. 
654 Trenton, N. 
685 Philadelphia, 
751 Conowingo, 
— Baltimore, Ma 


1,103 Raleigh, N.C,..,.-.. 901 
1,182 Pinehurst...-.-+. wees Ome 
1,214 Rockingham, N.C.... 790 
1/291 Camden, N. C....s-++ 713 


1,323 Columbia.....-- 681 
.385 Aiken, S.C...-- 619 
1,403 Augusta, con 6 601 
,589 Waycross, 416 
1,669 We ae oe 336 
1,728 Palatka. 276 
1,822 Leesburg. ot 


1,887 Lakeland. Ps 
1,954 Arcadia.... oe 
2,004 Fort Myers...--»-+++- 0 


Miles. Mth 
O Quebec P. Q..-+>» va eee 
? Levis. «sees svsce » 282 
Zi St. Henri. ...- 257 
52 Beaueeville.... 214° 
80 Armstrong P. 188 
106 Moose ees 162 
108 Jackman.. 166 
119 Lake Parlin 149 
158 Bingham.. 110 
181 Skowb ans ee Pees 87 
4 i ee bee RES OS, 
1 ugusta. . ...0ss.- 
225 Sardimer....++++++%-, . £8 
242 Brunswick . ~.. + -- >> i 
268 Portland , Me. ..+---- 


S-fr- Z ies se wont = oes. : ~ S 


: : , 4 ag pee. Peek cee ee So 
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AUTOMOBILE TOURING DISTANCES (Continued). 


VANCOUVER—-SACRAMENTO] | 8T. LOUIS—AMARILLO. _ | WASHINGTON—CINC! 
- =-SAN DIEGO, . 5 | arenes National Ola Trails R 


Miles. _ Miles. 0 St. Louls, Mo........ 
O Vancouver, B. C......1,565 64 St. Clair... 
33 Blaine, Wash.........1,532 124 Rolla....... 3 
60 Bellingham...........1,505 189 Lebanon......... ecient O 
88 Mt. Vermon.......... 1,477 246 Springileld......... +. 650 
122 Marysville...........1,443 310 Carthage... ......+6. - 586 
132 Everett......... eve 1,403 324 Joplin, Mo ....s....» 572 
~ 149 Bothell........... »- 1,416 332 Galena, Kan.,...... . 564 
164 Seattle........ tae | 341 Baxter Springs, Kan.. 655 
203 Tacoma...... sie artaje 1,362 355 Commerce, Okls...... 541 
» 238 Olympia... »327 46 
393 Chehalis. 17395 ; 
shehalis.. ’ W. phe xX 
317 Kelso... 248 SENG 
362 Vancouver, Wash 1,203 Miles, 
369 Portland, Ore....... -1,196 519 Washington....... 
383 Oregon City.........1,182 399 Fairfax... euones 
419 Salem...........+.4-1,146 5 328 Sperryville. 
446 Albany..........-.+-1,119 | 795 Shamrock, Texas..... 101 237 + 
494 Bugene........-+---+1,071 896 Amarillo, Texas...... 0 
BSS, Drain. nce vses os 0 vee Lo 


teeter eon aee 


0 Knoxvillelcw..ccsectaene 


BALTIMORE—CINCINNA 
Miles. 


561 Baltimore........+.++< 
466 Frederick... < 


Imperial, Neb.. 


he ; 447 Holyoke, soececse 
eee Eoprpuente steeee tees Bee 510 Sterling, oa Sata eons 720 
4, OD .eeeeeaeeveee £53] 539 Hillrose....... eS 
104 Modesto 5 539 Hillrose ili 
erced.... . tee 
°1,176 Madera O Cincinnati.......... 
,198 Fresno : 
1,243 Tulare. BALTIMORE—PITTSBU 
1,307 Bakersfield Miles. 
1,410 San lernando 233 Baltimore........ 
1,433 Los Angeles 201 Gettysb' 
1,461 Anaheim 134 
1,468 Santa Ana ny Pe ree 
PTO PUSH... see cle wees 95 54 Greensburg....... 
1.492 San Juan Capistrano.. 73 0 Pittsburgh, 3. aeons 
pOOL LG JONG. oo ccc eecece 14 wre 
1,565 Sam Diego.........., 0 
MARQUETTE-NEW ORLEANS. PeAm rn oamiets 
‘Miles. Miles. ROBE Gis igs teers 
QO Marquette........... 1,506 | 297 Granite City........ 08 Mechanicsville..... 
16 Ishpeming. 2.222272: 11490 | 299 Madison.......1.2: +. 195 Afton. .... 
84 Iron Mountain, Mish., 1,422 300 Venice, Ill........... 194 
188 Green Bay, Wis...... 1,318 304 St. Louis, Mo..... eos 190 
216 Appleton, ..........4. 1,290 342 Crystal City......... 152 
240 Oshkosh............. 1,266} 383 Farmington hee ot 
36 Fond oe Lac..... eet vr Perey eee eo os 
waukee, ‘ +iTardeau,.. : 
352 Racine... ... i 0 71 Huntington. . 


ee 494 Sikeston, Mo, ....... 
o++1,188 peat tit DAG 16 Portsmouth, 


363 Kenosha, Wis 0 : 
‘126 | "SALT LAKE CITY—LIMON. Cincinnati... .. 
Miles, Miles 


880 Waukegan, Ill 


402 Ao aaa 184 0 Salt Lake Cit: RICHMOND—KNOX’ 
dW tertts 4 it Lake are: a Le VINO A 
451 Chicago Heights...... 1,055 ae . ® bat Miles. ; 
491 Kankakee............1/015 43 Provo....... : 665} 463 Richmond...... 
667 Urbana...... éveedne. 939 51 Springville... « 657 
668 Champaign........... 938 17. Pree. were is < cosese S81 
644 Effingham.........,... 862 194 Greenriver, Utah..... 514 
677 Vandalia..........0.. 829 293 Mack, Colo....... vel “405 CO) 
701 Sandoval... .. 2.322! 805] 316 Grand Junction....::! 392 7 BristOl. ......+.00s 
769 Carbondale. 2.32.32): 737 We AON, RIO. co ware setek ndeTalT 0 Knoxville......... 
4 on ne i eee ers Len a pea See +e» 290 
on, Mo...... ‘ ndependence Pass.... 
941 Blytheville, Ark,..... 565 529 Buena Vista........ os i79 Mae ORFOLK—ATLANT 
1,009 West Memphis, Ark 497 594 Florissant...... gan oe 114 i 
cone oe, enn... 434 bre are eee at, #80 
a IB. ee /0loTrado 8. . 
1,104 Clarksdale. .::: *g02|) "656 Pevton. ce. 33 
1,222 Yazoo City.......... 284 665 Calhan, + 43) 474 Rocky Mous 
1,271 Jackson... ns... cca 235 708 Limon.... 0 
1,344 2 
SPOKANE—PENDLETON, 
Miles: Mites: | bag OBB aaa 
0 Spokane, Wash....... 211 
34 Rosaligiisi . ficsuentes' a 176 


62 Colfax....s.ccccses0e 149 
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AUTOMOBILE TOURING DISTANCES (Continued). 


NEW. YORK—PHILADELPHIA 


GLACIER arte: PARK i 
GO. —BALTIMORE—W ASHINGTON 


SAN D 


Miles. Mies. JACKSONVILLE, 
0 Glacier Park ; . Miles. 
12 Belton »+1,689 | 1,241 New York......+5 on ¢ 
48 Kalispell Newark...., g 
141 Ravalli. Elizabeth...... 14 
179 Missoula... 5: New Brunswick ; 2 
“Spalding : — omg pares 82 Ed aera po ee 
++ eer dge. renton....... ’ 5s 
#48 Iron Mountain, Mich.. 310 Butte : Philadelphia, .....,.. _96 
Florence, Wis... ....+ 2. 7 423 Bozeman Wilmington......+ vow SLL? 
Crystal I’alis, Mich. . .2,06 518 Yellowstone Park Elkton...-....,cieasteon ree St 
Watersmect.....-..++- 2,00. (West Entrance.) 489 Baltimore .'s..\~ seas ses) 191 
Ironwood, Mich...... 1,95) 613 St. Anthony, Idaho. ..1.088} 446 Washington,.,...... . 2a1 
1,949 642 Idaho Falls.......... 1,059 412 Fredericksburg. ..,.... °.288 
697 Pocatello. .........+. 1,004 288 Lee Hall... ....5% saree 
SS. VATPINNG won oe advo nee 968 231 Norfolk =..2.se5 6 46. 

191 Elizabeth City 


771 Preston, Idaho....... 930 


gden...... 90 Wilmington 
. 869 Farmington 58 Chadbourn 
7 Bagley.. -1,6 ; Salt Lake City 47 Florence: ... 3.60 
Crookston, Minn..... 6 pe er 32 Charleston....ce0+5+: 940 
Grand Forks, N. D. ..1,54 PIOVOs 60050 a ve wb eve os 14 Savannah...... ous ew bere 
Petersburg.......+--- 1,488 PRUROG: nosis none ot 9 Brunswick........... 1151 
eae ce eeanenee 4 SIR Aos «cs lide todas 0 Jacksonville..,,,.,.. 1,242 
Holden. ...scceevesss 
Por ae Pate eae nae WILMINGTON—NORFOLK. 
Gee Andersons ieeibi (via? Del. —Mad, 
d.. : St. George, Utah... :: B00 Ma ae 
Miles. yee 
eT t Las Vegas, Nev. + 366 | ““o91 wilmington 
Draggett, Calit 215] 50] Dover gton....» 2 
Parse 208} {99 Salisbury: . 2.22.2: 101 
Victorville. . : 172} 401 P paeentee sensors 98 
San Bernardin . 129 45 Ca Charl 50 
Riverside...... aed 120 Noto ik aries. Bet 
Temecula. ache. ce i (Cape.Charles to, Norfolk by ferry. ’ 
, ‘ut aienomdide. sees ¢ 44 ¢ 
1,674 Brown Sa wats 0 PITTSBURGH—SAVANNAB— 
‘697 Glacier ational’ “Park, 4s 7,704, Bam Diego. sites, ACESONVILLE. Maus 
Gas must be shipped | CALGARY—EL PASO. 1; 139 Pittsburgh...... Me 6 
by railroad to es 2 1,061 Washington, Pa.,...-, 27 
642 i enil a eer ert ee 2,089 1084 Uniontownl...... ovionee od 
607 41 High River......+-+-- 2'038 | 1,014 Fairmont...... 50216 aot Sie 
119 Mac Leod......+«s-- 1,960 950 Clarksburg... 136 
181 Corway, Alta.....-+.- 1/898 875 Parkersburg 228 
193 Babb, Mont......++-- 1,886 815 Charleston. 828 
246 Glacier Park.....+-+> 1,853 759 Bluefield... 461 
B42 Choteau......eeerere 737 Hansonville 531 
400 Great Falls....... 2 545 
494 Livingston....... a oes 560 
553 hae ered —. ‘ y 5 Hed 
eid ewle ein «e 9 (Gardiner Entran 
Sache. vise tine cine 101 671 Yellowstone Park..... 689 
5 ZMASON. ...ccsveceees 87 ae ae aged saa i SA 
. OGY, WYO... -eeeeeee ‘ 
04 Kall Clty ee eS ae 35.1 783 Greybull...-.-...- 51113339 a3 Golumbis., ont tee arn 
ya Pa 861 Thermopolis......... 1'261| 689 Blackville..... 888 
"4 1,001 Casper. ....-seeseees 1,121 678 Savannah.. 998 
1,055 Douglas es Pa le wats eH Brunswick ets 
= a _ 11,122 Wheatland.........-. , fs 
Earn SAN pA RAN: | 11208 Cheyenne, Wyo.-20.2 "gig | pa Asheville, 694 
TOS ANGELES. a 1338 Denver 22212012 702] 481 Greenville, .....004201 709 
: : 717; reenwO0d.,. sesro+s 
0 Grants Pass, Ore. pase Colorad sees 676] 228 Augusta.....++s002+, 875 


92 Crescent City, Cait. +. 135 Swainsboro sme eei eee 


pies Porcias ae 1.537 Trinidad 585 109 Bagloy': « «.\s0s0 eels ve 1,014 
pit eB . 6 1,562 Raton, N.M. 560 $ a, divjs on ane couenpre aioe 
a a sigh de'pieraiere 1,679- Las Vegas... 443 § ay cross. soremeutmen 
359° Ukiah gain. 5 ,748 Santa Fe.. e.. 374 6 Jacksonviile. . Shree eis 
409 Healdsburg. :: aa eh 1,816 ‘Albuquerque eS eae 306 
Be. 420 Santa Rosa.....: 1'839 Los Lumas.....++--+- 283 
i ; Se go ae 1,903 Sovorre Re eee 219 | CINCINNATI—KNOXVILLE— 
2,078 Las Cruces.....--.+4+ JACKSONVILLE, 
2,081 Mesilla igs N. M.... 411] Afites Miles. 
2,122 El Paso, Tex....-. .--- O] 895 Cincinnati...+..0+.++ 0 
817 Paris...... 72 
790 Lexington 98 


CLE ELUM—WALLA WALLA. 
Miles. Miles 


Q Cle Elum, Wash...... 219 
39 Ellensburg. .++--+eeree 
9 W 


450 Ash le. 
377 Greenville. ..ss.60.8++ 515 
see Greenwo00d...see0e0-» S71 


AUgusta.....cosscsers Gal 

202 Swaimsbor0....++007>> #98 

155 Baxley... +.+s¢orer++ Bran) 

98 Alma. ... +o 79 
79 Waycross. . +. Heees 

© Jacksonville..-./.---- 885 


169 AGE oo aisiriaise,5 = OO. 
eee epee enewneane oA 
ula... eseeveoce 1S ae 

219 Walla Walla......... © 


pee 
pie diaie att 


832 Toe Angele. 00.0000 @ 


m4 ee ee Route (Auto teen Di aie 


AL—HARRISBURG— ei ARTHUR- catvesron, | x if 
MONEE ETERSBURG, 


Miles OO Port Arthur ss.306 1 4.90! 
ae Montreal, P.Q..,..,...1,721] 53 Pigeon River, Ont..... 1/848 € 

70 Malone, N. Y........1,651 94 Grand Marais, Minn. . 1,807 ek 

ae Ogdensburg Wiciheas roe 1,581 185 Two Harbors......... L716 New Brunswi encase 
180 Alexandria Bay....... 1,541 (2147 Duluth nay spite eee oi ee Re. 

212 Watertown........... daar gee wee Stiles Chase ae bes i ta 
356 ‘innaméon, N-¥11211369 | 308 Pine Chay. 20000000017 i593] 738 Washington... 1000: 
41T Se cranton, Pa, -- 1,304 374 Bt. Peak... teem Oeste oe 1,5 Fredericksburg... ..05 
‘437 Wilxes-Barre 5 ee Pit pee fae ay - 1,50 ee sate oe 
oe aba ce aioe | aat Owatonna... ! 


rrisb' 
urg, Pa . i 
628 Seaereae ws, Md. .... 212096 519 Mason City, 


667 Winchester, Va.......1,054 569 Lowa Falls........... 
URS! eet eis tt oe 2 er ne Rear Spe eee 
it conan he en TIIIN 920] 657 Des Moines! 1221122! 
816 Natural Bridge......- 905 
OBDOke,.......2.0% 867 
a is Bristol, Va “Tenn ‘ 700 
~ 11,050 Asheville, N.C....... 671} 892 Smithville............1,009}| 14 Alma... 
(1,113 Greensville, 8, C...... ne aie Kansas git ee 2 y i SS aaee 
1308 M a oacon, = . 413 1 ae poacenta, 2 ee ; 
"466 Valdosta, Ga ,059 Chanute......... 
Barese Valdosta Gris 733 1,107 Independence, Kan 
Leis Punoston. 105 | 1,156 Bartlesville, Okla... 
pele ee er 25 121s Tulsa Smo Seisate Thetis 3 $n RebmOndc, 
"721 St. Petersburg. . ‘ ,282 Muskogee........... xe 5 ea 
Ava se Potsrsbias< 01° 13350 Mealester. 2022020211 351 Buea sess 
‘ teks, 3< co dows s 
SAVANNAH—EL PASO. ries | 1-430 Durant, Okia.....22. 
¥ 9924} 1464 Sherman.......... 
“0 Savannah........+..+ (024 | 1,502 McKinney... 22522221 
52 Statesooro.......... een 1587 Ebaling eee eee 
Vo17 1,584 Alvarado. . 
"287 1,616 Hillsboro. 
393 | 1,651 Waco. . 
89 | 1.678 Marlin. 
16 1,721 Hearne. 
645 1, €26( Bry ater. chain 
83 begs Houston... weceae se Rs : rs : 
8 ouston...... Faueee = * 2 css sea eieies elie 
a3 1,853 Harrisburg........... See oy saesleeeiale 
14 1,QOF Galvestoni scion fcsase 0 ; Someries: creer ca 
. 115366 1,119. Baston ss. stn Cen ee 
$95 Holly 3 ines Miss! |11/301 | SAULT STE. MARIE—MOBILE. | 1634 Allentown. 20222222) 
771 Memph his, ‘I 11253 | Mites Mile: 962 Reading... 
828 Forrest City. TATE, ooo L196 0 Sault Ste. Marie...... Harrisburg. . 
853 Brinkley.,...... 171 63 St. Ignace....... v0 0d, 40: Chambersburg 
902 Lonoke weer »122 ine ak een ne alasei ote : 8 a Hazrat 3 
Pan 096 etoskey...., eis nehester 
OEE ROS RUTH Stato e 34 


hace ve 5| 170.T Cit bee 
ee Hot rings , at Be ent OSS c raverse y. seb eaee 
Arkad Matooe ses B06 232 Manistee...... Sevens 
ene 262 Ludington!) 3/!'222721'203 
324 Muskegon...........1,141 
421 Benton Harbor. . . 1,044 
423 St. Joseph, Mich. .... ch 042 
457 South Bend, Ind 0: 


aus ea sare 

1387 Fort Worth. ......... 637] 642 Columbus. 40 Perry... esee en ope 
Weatherford. ..... -.. 607] 718 New Albany, Ind 5 14 Vendosare 

. Mineral Louisville, Ky..... . 9 Lake City, . 

Gaye. Oliv. maa 0 Jacksonville: ; > 7! 

Bowling Green, Ky. 


et) Tenn. = el EQsNORE AE 


329 Andalusia, . 
1,392 Flomaton... 
CLEVELAND—SAVANNAR, 1,457 Daphne. 


| Miles. Miles, | 1.465 Mo Sa ae ei Pee 
9 Cleveland. 2.646... 985 
£ Rev eniabia:: We | Hy ROCK OKLARON S| 
ew le uate —, 
ies Dann ‘e ovecese 896 o ‘Little R Rock, Ark...... : Mh neers TACKS 
am) Os ec rates F OLTLWGON seideicieie ee Mie Asheville. , 
188 Marietta, Ohio . 79 Russellville, . 2: teins s 
201 Parkersburg, W. Va... 105 Clarksville........... : 380 Hendersonvill 
231 Sslugheld W.Va ll Ro rt Smithy A201 
efield, W. 0! ae betes 
532 ‘Bristol, Va.-Tenn 196 Sallisaw, Okla.......! 
648 Hickory, N. C.. 241 Guesoiahea aeaeets 
714.Chariotte, N.C, 272] 272 POWAEseeseseesevenes Ima. 


825 Golumbus, 8. C., 60] 218 Prague... 2¢¢ 2270" t"* 2 
985 Savannah, Ga..'/'!:! ~o| 363 Oklahoma City; Olla.; A 0 Jacksons 


Great Tunnels of the World. 
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Wes UNITED STATES. 
Baltimore—The first use of electric motive power 
on the railroads in this country was on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Ratiroad in 1895 at Baltimore, 
Ma. ie main line of this railroad passes under 
the principai business portion of the city in tunnels 
_ which were completed in 1894. 

“‘Themain tunnel under Howard Street is over 
7,000 feet in length and represents one of the 
pioneer efforts. leading up to present. subway 
‘systems: Methods were originated of support- 
. ing adjacent structures and of controlling quick- 
- sand and underground streams encountered dur- 
» ing construction. Through the quicksand areas, 
the adjacent ground was solidified by forcing 


at 


rg large quantities of cement grout into it. 
Se Electrical motive power was adopted to eliminate 
 gbjectionable smoke and gases in the tunnels. 


Power was, at first, supplied from overhead wires, 
Dut in 1902 this was replaced by a third-rail 


m. 

The electrified section totals about seven miles 
in length. 
The Pennsylvania Rallroad has 2 tunnels under 
‘Baltimore: Union Tunnel, north of Union Sta- 
tion built by the Union Railroad Company of 
Baltimore in 1871; a two-track tunnel, 3,400 {t. 
_ Jong, located under the bed of Hoffman Street 
. from Bond Street to Greenmount Avenue. Balii- 
_ more Potomac Tunnels, south of Union Station, 
built by the Bsltimore and Potomac Railroad 
Company in 1873; two-track tunnels under Wil- 
“gon Street from North Avenue to Pennsylvania 
Avenue, 4.960 ft. long and under Winchester Street 
from Fremont Avenue to Gilmore Avenue, 
2,190 {t.. a total length of 7,150 ft. 

Bend—Drains the Feather River in California, 
2 miles: opened 1886. 
tter Root Mountains (Montane and Idaho)— 
10,100 feet long. 

~Iv: oe Tunnel on the Colorado Midland 

-R. R., 9,600 feet long, single track, under the 
i ntinental Divide, in Lake and Pitkin Counties. 


3 city itself; p 
_ The Shandak 


as Sat goatee Mountains, 
Tennessee, 8, eet_ long. : 
etroit (Mich. Central Ry.)—Under Detroit River. 
allitzin Tunnel, through the Alleghany Moun- 
tains at Gallitzin, 11 miles west of Altoona, Pa., 
is 3,600 ft. long; was built in 1854, for two tracks 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. In 1904 a new 
single track tunnel was built parallel with the 
old tunnel, through which is operated one west- 
pound track, another westbound track being 
operated through the old tunnel, replacing the 
original two tracks in order to give added cjear- 
: The two eastbound tracks through the 
mountain use what is known as New Portage 
Tunnel, 1,610 ft. long, which was built by the 
’ tate of Pennsylvania in 1855, and purchased 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in 1857. 
‘unnison—Southwestern Colorado, 6 miles; opened 


: 9. 

Hoosac—Through Hoosac Mountain, Mass., 4% 
Pine this tt el jerces the Rocky Mountains 
mn ‘unnel pier j i 
e so-called Continental Divide, in Grand and 


at thi é 
Gilpin Counti Colo. It is on the line of the 
Sep sit Railway, with it’s Eastern 


_ Denver and Salt Lake 
* 50 miles west of Denver; and it shortens 


y 23 miles the traveling distance between those 
‘cities. The bore, 6.2 miles long, begun in 1923 and 

‘oled-through of Feb. 18, 1927, was opened to 
train traffic in February, 1928. The tracks at the 
eastern end, near Tolland, are 9,198 ft. above sea 
level, and 9,085 
Irving. The t 


ft 
aes was Lege Pe eth ee 
using a pioneer or water tunnel, by 8 
75 feet ‘thom the transportation tunnel. Rock an 
muck were hai through this. oneer tunnel 
means of crogs-cuts to the railroad tunnel. 
dimensions of the.main tunnel are 24 feet high 
16 feet wide.’ The bore-carries a single track, aid 
_ © with 110-pound rait on‘ treated oak tes wit) 


roe 


at the western opening, Rear | 


by 


IMPGRTANT TUNNELS OF THE WORLD. 
(For New York City Tunnels see elsewhere.) 


ballast, Due to unforeseen conditions, + 
cost of both the railway and water ene hee 
date estimated at $18,000,000. The protect was 
Started by David H. Moffat, railway builder, wha 
re ae _ ae : 
Mt, Roberts—From Gastineau Channel at J 
Alaska, into Silver Bow Basin, 1 1-3 hee ee 
St. Clair—Under St. Clair River from Sarnia, Ont. 
to Port Huron; Mich., 2 miles: opened 1891. — 
Southern Pacific and_ Central Pavcifie Railroad 
tunnels: Chatsworth Park, through Coast’ Range 
Mountains, in. Los Angeles County, Cal. 1.4 
miles; San Fernando, through Spur 1.32 miles. 
Strawberry—Through, the Wasatch Mountains. 
Sutro—Drains. the :Comstock Lode in Nevada. 
414 miles; opened 1879. © Kee 


CANADA. 


Connaught—Through Selkirk Mountains, under 
Rogers Pass, Canada; on Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way, double track, about five miles long; com- 
pleted _ 1916. 

Spiral—The cunnels on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, between Hector and Fields, B. C., con- 
sist of two spiral tubes. the westerly, 3,255 feet 
ee aS ee ag Mountain; and the east 

ly, 2,921 feet long, under Mt. 
Kicking Horse River between. Onde ee 


EUROPE. 


Alps.—Alberg—Under the Alps at the Arl Mountains 
and extends from Langen to St. Ant: 8; 
opened 1884. — + Ao ee 

Col. des Montets—On the narrow-gauge electric rail- 
way from Fayet. France, to the Swiss frontier: 
Tri ae 1882 meters (about 144 miles); opened [pn 

918. 
Alps, in Oberland 


Loetschberg—Through - the 


Switzerland, 944 -miles:; opened June 20, 1913, 
costing nearly 316,000,000. 
a=? ge eae ary A we, Roero the Col de 
rejus, 8 miles; opened 1871. he line Is elee 
between Modane and Culoz. oe 
Mont d’Or—Between_ France and Switzerland. 
was bored through October 2, 1913. The tunnel 


pierces the Jura Mountains from Fresne to Val- 
lorbe, and is 3%4 miles long. 

Nice-Cuneo— Under the Alps; to be opened for rai 
traffic in 1928. There are 2 tunnels on the lne: 
one of 5,939 metres, at the Col de Braus; one of 
3,888 metres under Mont Grazian. The entire 
route is 7644 miles in length. 

The Frenc and Italian Governments have 
arrived (1927) at'an agreement to plerce a tunnel 
under Mont Blane for the construction of a new 
railway line 32 miles long, from Aosta to St. Didier. 

Samport—In the Pyranees Mountains, from Pat, 
France, to Canfranc, in Spain; over 4 miles; 
opened in 1928. 4 , : 

St. Gothard—Through the Alps, connects. Goschener 
with Airolo, in Switzerland, 9M miles; opened 1881; 
now electrified. 


Simplon—Through the Alps, 12% miles; opened 
1905, now electrified. 
Wasserfiuh—In the Alps, between Bunnaderp 


and Lichtensteig, Switz., 2 miles, opened 1909. 
England.—Blackwell—Under_ River Thames, Eng- 
land, 1144 miles; opened 1897. 
Severn—From Monmouthshire to Gloucestershire, 
pngland, 4}4 miles: opened 1886. 
Totley—England, 3%4 miles. 
Woodhead—Liverpoo! to Birkenhead, England, 
under the River Mersey, 2:20 miles (vehicular). . 
France.—Rove—The southern section of the Mar- 
seilles-Rhone canal in France. This pleee of 
engineering, declared the largest accomplished since 
the building of the Panama Canal, was formally 
opened late in April, 1927, by the President of the 
Republic. The underground canal, which passes 
through a rocky ridge for a distance of 444 miles, 
-has cost about 135,000,000 francs. Its greatest 
width is72 14 feet, and the width’of the water chant 
is 60 feet. The roof js 3734 feet above the water. 
Two 1,500-ton barges can pass it without Reger 
The ‘Tunnel du Rove" is only part of the 50-mi 
canal which is eventually to join the Rhone River 
(at Arles) to Marseille. The canal will be at sea 
-Jevel throughout its entire length, except for a 
single lock at Arles. Re SSE 
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716 Noted Bridges. _ 
Be { Com- River. 
RIVER. | Location, cine Berens 
CANTILEVER. _“STEEL_ARCH. 
St. Lawrence... ./Quebec......... 


Sydney Harbor ..jAustralia....... 
Of: | es SVS 

WiN@Ara Shs coe. 
Colorado. ...,.. 
Cuyahoga....... 
Niagara. . 


.|Scotland....... 
Queensboro... .. 
Pittsburgh...... 
Memphis....... 
.--{Sciotoville, O.... 


Po ieee Castleton, N. Y. 


Delaware.......|Philadelphia. ... 9% aa bie ace’ oes «qf MICLTODOLE, ihe. 
Hudson (Bear ’ ses oo betes OURS Se aaa 
IEG ye cip-tardiete PeekskIN so... ~ « «| Quebe@ ssc. ester 
East...........}|Williamsburg.... 600 Alain Sa ld gika e« 
Bree PA Stids nu ed aie wie Brootlyn....... 
‘ Hudson........|Poughkeepsle. . . 
, Bast.... er Manhattan - oe Be 
‘ ¢. Cath. Strait../Florianapolis, | = | - {|/Obio...........}/ Cairo, TH....... 
Bef Brazil. . 1,113 * ss Eri 
>. 1,057/1867,1898 Caters sce 


1,030 1900 'DRAWSPAN. 
1,010] 1849, 1862}| Chicago River.. .| 16th Street. 
940 1894 St. Mary’s Canal] St.Ste Marie, M, 
Manatee River. .( Florida... .... 


*Under construction. Clearance above mean high water—i35 feet. 
The piler-viaduct bridge across the mouth of the Height of towers above mean high water- 
Tay. near Dundee, Scotland, has 85 spans with a | f 
ce Ca — of over 10,500 feet. It was opened in ne 
un ie inches. : 

The International Peace (toll) Bridge over the Estimated cost—approximately $6,000,000. 
BP agara River, from Fort Porter, at Buffalo, N. Y., The corner stone was laid at Poughkeepsie 
_ to Fort Erie, in the Province of Ontario, Canada, | Gov, Smith, Oct. 9, 1925 : 
was formally opened on Aug. 7, 1927. 

, .. The peace, of steel with five granite covered con- 
crete piers, is 4,400 feet long, with a vertical clear- my's Nose on the ¢ 
ance of 100 feet above the river, and a horizontal Bear Mountain Park on 
clearance of about 345 feet above Black Rock Canal, | west shore. It is a toll bridge and built by | 
which parallels the Niagara. capital. 

_ It is the oniy vehicular bridge spanning the Great 
Lakes border between Duluth, mn., and Niagara + 
Falls. It cost over $4,000,000, and has a capacity of | Total le’ 
3,000 automobiles an hour. 


MID-HUDSON BRIDGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, | each cable, 7,252; 


height above river, 1 

The Mid-Hudson Bridge, which is under construc- r 
tion, leaves the junction of Chureh and Union 
Streets, Poughkeepsie, and crosses the Hudson River 

_ to the Town of Lioyd, Ulster County. 


eet. : 
Diameter of cables—sixteen and three-q' 


e Joint GC 
Total length of the structure—4,072 feet. New Jersey on 
The main span is 1,500 feet clear between ers 5 Best 
With a 750 foot approach span on each side, = vere 8: larg 


——— a Ai 


PRESSURE OF WATER PER SQUARE INCH AT DIFFERENT DEPTHs. 


Dept Pressure 
IN Four. (Ibs.) 


Derra Pressure Dept Pressure DEPTH - 
IN Freer, IN FEET, ( IN FEET, 


RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. 


(Compiled from Official Sources by Bureau of Rallway Economies, Washington, D. c) 
| Sir. Aver’ ge Freight 


Yr.|Aver'ge| = | Freigh 
Passengers Carried, Country, JEnd-| Miles | Passe ried | 
Carried. _ Short Tons, ed. | Oper. Canriedin Pec 
Arg'tina... 11 2 145,000,000 22, 
Australia. ./1925) 24/624] 370°346'170 3 Sen 1936 | 
Austria, y ()) Betas Italy... 
119}170;S9¢ po pale 
SeEay at 0 
oland.... 147}897;258| 
¢ Siam.. 26| “1'e04| | 6.00675 ie 
Sweden... 192. 981738389 f 
730.027 Switzerl’d |1925| 3 147,768,197] 
33,14211,819 41q eet 420,937 a 1325 ]oa0'306] 980 e248, 
: 1926] 20,396|1,541'879 621 Bs ede et shige 


|_ %igures® tor Austria, Belgium, Bulgari bh ures 
(Denmark, and Egypt cover staté owned Hioncety nieces for the. Ubited 


—. . ;.S rhe a...) —— 7 . "~~ +. = a. - a 
; 


Famous Aqueducts and Dams. ‘WIT 


CREAT AQUEDUCTS AND DAMS OF THE WORLD. 
CELEBRATED AQUEDUCTS. 


Length, Miles. Name or Source. | Place Supplied. | Builder. 


11 _ {Roman)..|Aqua Appia.. 
43 eh Anjo Vetus... 


: --|Rome.. 
i 77 ee 61% (Roman)../Aqua Marcia. 


«-|Rome.. 
fs jRome .. 


Appius Claudius. 
..|M. CG. Denatus. 

~fQu: Mes Ss R, (Rebunt 
| 1870 A. 


ze 126. segseees}| 22 (Roman)../Aqua Tepula........... |Rome Ieervitius and ‘Castus, 
icesceeee| 1536 (Roman)..|Aqua Juila 0220022250522 }Romel] 222220 7 SMe Vipsanius & " 
a 27.........-| 25 (Roman)../Aqua Nismes (Pontdu | I RI 
"4 USOT OL bs sido . dk I .|M. Vipsanlus Agrippa. 
(Roman) ..)/Aqua Claudia........... tom \Calizula. j 
(Roman)..!Anio Novus. veh | ck SI slandius. 


.|Trajan. 
Julian. ‘(Rebuilt 15 1777.) 
Sultan Solyman I 
City of Paris. 


(English)..|Aqua Traiana.. 
(English)..'Arceuil . 

(English)... (Belgrade Valiey 
(English). |C anal de rourea 


(English)..|Croton.......... = |New York City... }City of New York. 
(English).. (Loch AE RUDI 6 hola tar aie, «ae Giasgow' 's i <vine'sn \City of Glasgow, 
ES eC eee eee Paris. ...-..- +s «|Clty ot Paris: 
(English)..|Kaiserbrunn............ WilenBa. Ss. syle at City of Vienna, 
(Bnglish).. Sudbury ......0...6.6.-. (Hogian.. sue wer City of Boston, 
(English)..|Gunpowder............. Baltimere ...... City of Baltimore, 
(Bnglish).. ;Adriatic..........0.6-- \Venice.... . |City of Venice. 
(English) ..|/Nadri Aqueduct......... \indian irrigation ..}Governmental. 
(English).. IV. yrnwy, Wales.......... Liverpool. . |City of Liverpool. 
(Bngiish).. |Thirlmere Whisks ‘Manchester, Eng. |\City of Manchester. 
(English) .. Radnor: e, W: : Birmingham, Eng |City of Birmingham, 
(English)..| Derwent... . |Leicester, etc.. Four cities. 
(English)..|Catskilt. . ‘New York City... ;City of New York, 
(English)..|Los Angeles. . ‘Los Angeles. 4 -{Munieipality. 
'ii/%oz7  Genglish):.|Greater Winnipeg Water. Winnipeg and ‘en- | 


virons.....+.-- ‘Greater Winnipeg, 


SS eee 
For other particulars of Croton and Catskil! aqueducts and Gams see Index. 
BIG DAMS. 


Name and Location of Dam; When Opened. Geight.}; Length {Storage Cap. Cost. " 
ee, a Soni es au ig Micetate Feet. Feet. Doliars. 
Built Engineer. ‘orps, U. S. Armi, for Nattgatton— 

City (Mississippi River, below Minneapolis) . .1917 38 1,368,000 
No. 17 7 Black Warrior River, Ala.)..........-2.05) 1915} = 81 EVO) lewhetee's > 3,106,000 
pet, by Engineers’ Corps, U. 8. Army, for Power and Naviga-| 
2 Wilzon, “oe aged Shoals). pemncoree ae rs - Unfinished 142 4,500 51,000,000 
Built Ge e Net ork for er Supp 
_ Ashokan (Olive B e, N. Y., Catskill Watershed) .1915; 252 4,650 30,500,000 
Schoharie(Schoh gS Y.," Catskill Watershed) . 1924; 182 2,000 12,300,000 
KEensico (Westehester Co. N. Y., Bronx and Byram 
RCN Soir ols icc coe ceo una vensclas » 1915| 307 1.825 15,000,000 
— paee rg (Westeh rCo., , Croton W't’rsh’d)..1911; 167 1,900 4,319,000 
estch’r Co., pian W’t'rsh’d). 71905} 297 2,168 9,337,000 
But by vernment gation in 
= eoecae nn Salt es. Kote 1911} 280 1,080 3,820,000 
. Arrowrock (idaho, Boise River) 349 1,100 4,328,000 
Pathfinder Neb.-Wyo., No. Platte River: 2 218 432 1,755,000 
Elephant Butte (N. Mex.-Tex., Rio Grande River). 1916} 306 1,155 149,000 
Tieton (Wash 5 eee Ri ver) ae dia tas ~1920 peo td pei 
Ose Fo-ySnor oshone River).......++ BOS Pa. 439, 
. ecehene o, Spake pation Dist Fears rere 1927 78 4,971 3,060,000 - 
Built by Turiock at Modesto Irrigation Disirta— 
ee spdg Lahrak ee aoe ret) ae aa aiteins freee 1923} 283 1,040 3,750,000 _ 
| Butt Ont ct— 
Exchequer (Catifornl a) Ee TE Ra a . 1926} 330 930 3,270,000 ° 
Butlt for Power or ng ‘urposées— ; 
sles (Mississippi River, Keokuk, lowa)........ 1913 53 4,360 24,000,000 
ales (Tennessee er, near t Chattanooga) 1914 60 1,200 924,000 
He dbo Oou LUC she 207 1,476 2,378,000 
on AI act ari ee Ci 2,1 00,01 
105 4,633 


7,000 
60,000 16,000,000 
281,338 17,000,000 


Assouan (E; River Nile)... ...--+-+s-.:+ -1912} 113 6,400 


Sennar ear Makwar)....1926} 128 9/900 140, 43,000,000. 
on the Blue 2 Sues Wal es) ws vs Lae eee cae 21) 784 251,317 3'630,000 
MUMTINHALROPAN ONES Sos cos ep tes pee sees A ead MP as 8,800 ; 988,000 
aig Pe REELS C7 elt elis pyre 630,06 
Krishnaraja (India)... 0. .-.ceee sere e rere rereereeeers 124 6 ee 


Z ost figures for the dams built by the U. 8. BOULDER DAM PROJNCT, 
“Government for irrigation purposes include dam, The advocates of Boulder Dam propose to locate it 
ay, and aa worker but do not include |i, Boulder Canyon, in the Valley of the Colorado 
features, such as right of way, roads, ete. | River, on the Arizona~-Nevada boundary, 90 miles 


io: MUSCLE SHOALS. nore of Ni evs ae Lar La eeae! bend in red river. 
Jn August, 1928, ect. at S$ assert at eno r for irrigation pur- 

Miuncto: Shoals: a Das than 38 per cent, £0 pet napleted. | Bere in the vast region below Boulder Canyon ial 
"The installed power egpecity at @ Dara in pounded without backing the river so as te 

August, 1928, ae] Teesobumee but ue pas the Grand Canyon of the Coiorado, - 

output was limi ted by a transformer capacity to} ‘The southern portion of the basin is relatively 

' 000 _K. x ultimate capacity. es to be i: elevation, with a scanty rainfall and of great 


er heat, 115 deg. to 120 deg. being not unusual 


5 f ee at Keokuk Dam 1s temperatures over sauch of this southern area invthe 
164,000: at Twin cits. 19,200; at Hales Bar, 56,000. | months of June, Jaly, and August. 


Androscoggin 
Arkansas 


PRINCIPAL RIVERS. OF 


Outflow. 


. |Mobile pane: ais 
Ohio River. 


+ | White River, A 


Yellowstone River 


-|Lake Ontario. .... 


i peke beats : 


SE eae 


Tombigbee River..... 
Gulf of Me xico ee 


Pascagoula River..... 
Arkansas River 
Matagorda Bay 


-|Gulf of California... . 


Pacific O: 
Escambia River, Fla. . 


..-|Long Island Sound 
.- {Alabama River 
--/Ohio River 

-|Delaware Bay. 


Mississippi Riv 
Grand River. 
Atlantic Ocea 
Apalachicola River 


.|Green Bay.. 


pee er er sees eee 


WOPRU Gers sren'siees 0's.0'6 
GGUANG os oo. 510 di5 o 5% 


Lake Michigan 


-|Green River 


Ohio River 


::/Ohio River 


Pec 
Peden (Yadkin) 
Penobscot 


Red (of North) 
Rio Grande 


Sacramento......... 
SteCroinis esse 
St. Francis......... 
St. John’s 
St. Joseph. 
San Joaqui 


Arkansas River...... 
Pamlico Sound..... 
Altamaha River. 
Jee River. 


Missouri River..... 
Yellowstone River... 
Chesapeake Bay.... 
Chesapeake Bay...... 
tec River 


tee 


Seite s River... 1. 
Mississippi River..... 
Atlantic Ocean 
|Lake Michigan. . 


..|Sacramento River... _ ; “¢ 
-|Atlantic Ocean,...... 


|Atlantic Ocean. eis 
|Delaware River...... 
Ohio River. steer ceee 


IetNg Ro i ako yh cots 


eyo 
{- 


Potomac River. 
Great Kanawha River. 


Grand R: 
Sees Bay 
.-|Tennessee River...... 
-|Long Island Sound. . . 
+.|New York Bay....... 
-|Humboldt Lake. 
Mississippi River 
Spas Ocean 


Tallahatchee 
Tallapoosa 


Mississippi River 
Atlantic Ocean 
Ohio River 
Green Bay. 
Atlantie Oo 
.|Mississippi River 
..}Guilf of Mexivo. . 
.|Mississippi Riv 
-!Gulf of Mexico 


oa Missouri River connects with the Mississippi 20 miles above St. Louis. 


Mississ1 a BINGE ea an le 


fixed Bevan: a0 ik oak 


ay 


, 


PRINCIPAL FOREIGN RIVERS. 


Leth 
RIvEE. Outflow. M’s. 
Albany.....}/Hudson Bay...} 610 
Amagon. ... ape Ocean}3,900 
Amu Darya.|Aral Sea. 11,500 
_Amur Gulf Tartary., 12% 
VAagsiniboine.. Red Riv. of Re 450 
_ Athabaska..}Arctic Ocean, 765 
~ Backs Arctie Ocean. 605 
Brahm 'putra|Bay of Bengal. 1; pay 
y Dneiper Riv.. 
i .j}Hudson Bay.. 
Columbia... .|Pacific Ocean. . 
Congo,.....JAtlantic Ocean|2 2'900 
Coppermine. Arctic Ocean. 
See 


RIVER. Outflow, 


Jordan 


Atlantic Ocean 
Aretié Ocean . 

Aretic Ocean. 

Bay of Biseay . 
-|Beaufort Sea. 
Amazon Rly 2 
Caribbean Sea.| 950 
St. Lawr. Riv. 

Theiss ee 

Seine River. 


Saguenay. it. 

St. John. . ‘Bay: of Fund 
St. Lawrence Gult St. Law 
Sree St. Law. Riv. 
Salvy. 


Mackenzie. 
Madeira. ... 
Magdalena. . 
Manikugan . 
M 


Ye 
Meuse (Ms). 
Murray 


Indian Ocean. | 
Nelson 


Hudson Bay.. 
Gulf of Guinea’ } 
a ee: 


aie Danube * Li Mana 

.|Hudson Bay... 

p Be eeieeromen, 
North Sea. 


China Sea 
Hudson Bay . 
Aveo Op 


Hudson Bay... 
Persian Guif.. 
Pacific Ocean. - 


"385 
350 


: 550] | Ural 
Atlantic Ocean|1,100 


. | Hudson Bay, 
ulf of Ob... 
altic Sea 


-|Atlantic Acca: 1,600 


.|Parana River. . 


St. Law. Riv. 
1,500 


-|Atlantie Ocean|2.450 


- 2,700 
1 Po 


Arctic Ocean. .|1,065 


.|Paraguay Riv. |1/000 Yuko: 


Adriatic Sea, cal 


685]| Wese 


——_~ ss 


an ee 


Panama Canal was built between latitude 
anc the Isthmus of Panama at its nar- 
“rowest part but one. The saddle through which it 
@rosses the continental divide was originally 312 
‘feet. above sea level. Gold Hill, the highest point 
‘immediately alongside the channel of the Canal, 
‘3 662 feet above sea level. The Canal has a 
és ‘of 44.08 nautical miles or 50.45 statute miles 
‘from deep water in the Atlantic to deep water in 
the Pacific. The Canal extends at sea_ level from 
“its starting point in Limon Bay to Gatun, 634 
“miles. At Gatun the sea level section ends in a 
‘Might of 


three pairs of locks, forming the steps to 
e, with its normal elevation 85 feet above 


“ sca, 

~. Gatun Lake was formed by damming the Chagres 
Walley, and excess water, wasted through the spill- 
Way, finds its way to sea through the old course of 
Lower Chagres. The Canal proceeds up the 
Valley of the Chagres 2334 miles to Gamboa, and 
Ym this section relatively little excavation was re- 
4 fred. At Gamboa begins the real drive through 
' the divide, the famous Culebra Cut. It is 8 miles 
. , 800 feet wide at bottom, and extends to Pedro 
us el lock and dam, on the Pacific slope of the 
a de. Here one lock lowers the ship to Mira- 
“Sige Lake, a small body about a mile long, with 
. surface 55 feet above the sea. At the south 
papa of this lake are Miraflores locks, which, in two 
: lower the ship to the Pacific. A sea level 
' ¢ghannel 8 miles long carmed past Balboa and out 
into the Pacific. 


\ 


“oe ‘The minimum depth of the channel is 41 feet, and 
pats of Gatun Lake it 1s about 80 feet deep. 
sf e lock chambers have a clear width of 110 feet and 
4 of 1,000 feet, giving ample handling room for 
~ ie est ship yet built. Gatun dam, by which 
- atu e was formed, is a big, gently sloping 
q No. | Canal Net} Cargo 
a Year. | Ships.| Tonnage. Tons. Tolls. 
~7915....| 1,075] 3,792,572] 4,888,454) $4,367,550 
—4916....) | 758 96,242] 3,094,114) 2,408,090 
aay arae 5,798,557 | . 7,058,563} 5,627,563 
RS." ¢ ; 10% 38,85 
919....| 2,024] 6,124,990) 6,916,621) 6,172,829 
20 2,478] 8,546,044 374,499} 8,513,933 
1 2,892! 11,415,8761 11,599,214) 11,276,890 


In the year ended June 30, 1928, in addition tc 
the above, 450 U. S. Government vessels transited 
the canal, and also 37 ships for repairs, 10 Panama 

v vessels, 6 Colombian Government 


P ernment 
vessels, and 155 launches, each under 20 tons net— 


The Canal from Aug. 15, 1914, to the close of busi- 
ness, June 30, 1928, ransived 46,838 commercial toll- 


% vessels on which a total off $193,307,728 in 
Reis eas aid. x 


D: 
me te net tonnage of these vessels was 
"204.136 688 tons, Panama Canal measurement, and, 


OL SCOOT 1S0BeT, LOD an 
Commodity. 1926-6. , 1926-7. | 1927-8. Commodity. 1925-6. | 1926-7. | 1927-8. 

" Mid. goods (incl. : Sulphur.......... 188,889] 211,625} 207,257 
iron, textl Sy -131| 2,341,638] 2,527,695||Autos and access...| 171,952} 180,946} 173,605 
on, Bett re, eT at7 849/379] 717/080||Cotton, raw.. ..... 226,092| 361,241| 259,225 

eee 261238] 232'817| 280/032|| Other and total...| 8,037,097) 8,583,327] 8,310,134 | 
Coal and coke.....'! 315,572! __ 186,522! __252,740 


—— 


1925-6.) 1926-7. 1 1927-8. 


~ Commercial traffic f eludes all ocean-going vessels 
aying an Sata et the direct service ane 


_ The Panama Canal. 


COMMERCIAL TRAFFIC IN YEARS ENDED JUNE 30. 


| 5,619,076 


> THE PANAMA CANAL. 
«Opened for Navigation Aug. 15, 1914. Headquarters, Balboa Heights, C..Z.) 


mound, built by pumping sand and clay Into the . 


space between two ridges of rock and earth. It is 
134 miles long and }4 mile wide at its base. Its crest 
is 105 feet above sea level and the width of the dam 
at the top is 100 feet, 

The Panama Railroad extends between Colon and 
Panama on the eastern side of the Canal. 

The Canal Zone is the strip of land extending five 


tiles on either side of the axis of the Canal, but not. ; 


including the cities of Panama and Colon, wh.ch 
remain witoin the Republic of Panama. 


It-has. an + 


area of 553.9 square miles, including land and water . 


It was grantea to the United States by _the treaty 
made with Panama, February 26, 1904. The.United 


States paid $10,000,000 for the Zone, and makes au. 


annual payment in addition of $250,000. 

Some years ago a part of the total cost of con- 
structing the Panama Canal was written off to na- 
tional defense. 

The total thus written off, which now stands at 
$113,127,338 (June 30, 1928) represents the cost of 
features and additional facilities (not ~ including 
fortifications, military posts, submarine base, etc.) 
included in the design of the Canal for military or 
naval reasons, which might have been omitted if 
there had been none but commercial interests to serve. 
It incl .des $40,000,000 paid to the French. 

This leaves a balance of $237,074,172 as the invest- 
ment in the Canal proper (Canal fixed property), and 
an additional sum of $5,136,758 invested in equip- 
ment (Canal transit equipment) 

There is also $31,762,115 
business enterprises other than those conducted 
with funds of the Panama Railroad Company. 

in 1928 (fiscal year) the net income of the Panams 
Canal from tolls, taxes, licenses, fees, fines, postal 


receipts, etc., was $18,224,845, and the net profit 


on auxiliary business operations was $736,719. 


Canal Net 


x ear Tonnage. Tons Tolls. 
1922, 11,417,459] 10,884,910\$11,197,832 
1923. 18,605,786] 19,567,875) 17,508,416 
1924. 26,148,878} 26,994,710] 24,290,964 

6 22,855,151) 23,958,836] 21,400,524 
1926. 24,774,591| 26,037,448] 22,931,055 
1927. 26,227,815] 27,748,215] 24,228,830 
1928. 44,500 


: ou of 7,114 ships and a total of $26,945,609 in 


olls. 

The non-commercial ships carried 232,672 long 
tons of cargo, which made the total canal cargo 
tonnage 29,863,381. 


CANAL TRAFFIC FROM DATE OF OPENING TO JUNE 30, 1928. 


payment of tolls. 


CANAL TRADE—ATLANTIC TO PACIFIC. 


CANAL TRADE—PACIFIC TO ATLANTIC. 


1927-8. 


Commodity. 1925-6. | 1926-7. 
Barley......... 2+] 313,535] 344,341) 237,262 
Gold stora efood..| 314,565} 245,520} 288,95: 

it, dried......-| 150,229] 200,433} 272,644 

MLCC. co eens eee ,739| 113,313} 132,862 
|] WOOL... see eee ee ee 146,092} 129,906) 167,931 
Other and total. ..|18,000,351/19,164,838|21,320,575 


vessels chartered by the Government,’ do not pay 
Litas ghivping Board vessels in commercial service 
pay tolls. t i 


t). 
invested in auxiliary - 


— % Lo, 2 Cai 2S" te 

2 picks Seon pies Sees : 
720 _ Canals in the United States. 
ata DONALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
anhte (Data by U, 8. Census Bureau. Canals in italics are ship canals.) Se 
Cuass, STATE AND _ : Total { Canal] _ 
3 NAmMn. j Opened} Length. 


: Points Connected. 


; NEW YORK, Year. | Miles. 
Erle (Barge) Troy-Tonawanda 1825 {340.40 
Champlain. - -| Whitehall-Troy.. . --| 1822 | 62.66 
_ Oswego..... -|Oswego-Three Rivers. ..| 1828 | 23.50 = 200 : 
Cayuga and Seneca -|Mays Pt.-Ith’s-M’t’r F'll] 1839 | 92.23 /....... 200 12 8, 38, 
Barge Canal Terminals...........-. wane (aides Oa wo, Se ae POS IES, Yh ooo eneeese eens 820,986, 


otal Cost Erle Canal and Branches to June 30, 192 

‘ Nw JBRGEY. 
Delaware wnd Ruritan.... 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
sensu Nav.,Co.:.... Phila.-Port-Clinton..... 1825 oe 


N. Brunsw’k-Bordent’n. 


44.00 


a ae ne ne ar et es as 


-0 60 
Chicago Drain. and Ship. Chicago-Lockport......| 1950 38.60 | 32.35 160 


Noe 


8 
6 
eh’b Coal and *Tav. Co. Coalport-Easton........ 1821 Te ee 60 6 , 
Del. Division Canal..... Easton-Bristol......... 1916 | 60.00 |...... « 6] / 
MARYLAND, , é 
Chesapeake and Ohio...|Wash -D.C.-Cumb’d.Md.| 1850 {184.50 180.70 6 
VIRGINIA. | 
Lake Drum. (Dis. Sw,)., .|Eliz. R.,Va-Pas’k R,N.C.} 1794 | 23.00 | 22.00 9 f 
NORTH CAROLINA. " | 
et es +»-.|Fairfleld-Alligator River.| 1868 3.50 3.50 7 | 
‘ Lake Landing-\W yesock- 
BAS. ahora acl Barcnete 2.50 2.50 6 
Pa -40 -40 6] 
eeetftn. erera -50 -50 5 
Mic Dake = 7.50 7.50 5 
Clubfoot & Harlowe. ...|Clubtoot Ck.-Harlow Ck.|/ "°°" *! 3.20 3.20 2]. 
5 ILLINO's. 
Miinois and Michigan. . .|Chicavo-La Salle. ---| 1848 | 95.00 | 95.00 3 
0 


*. MICHIGAN, 
Torch Lake... .. Torch Lake-Torch Bay..} 1875 4.00 2 
I ( 
1 ee -|N. Or.-L. Ponchartrain..| 1836 -5T 


-|N. Or.-St. Johns Bayou..| 1794 -50 


84 
Ss ees Miss. R.-Lake Borgne...]| 1900 -00 7.00 7001'S, 
The U. S. War Dept. took over the Cape Cod Canal, Mar. 31, 1928, and abolished tolls, 


GOVERNMENT CANALS. on 
(Length is in miles unless otherwise stated.) 


STATE AND NAMm, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Cape Cod Ship.......... 


DELA WARE. 
Waterway.............. Delaware-Rehoboth Bays 
mheeppaake and Del. Can.|Del. Riv.-Chesap’k Bay... 
TRGINIA. 


Waterway......... uieaa 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
Woaterway.............. Swan Q’ 

aterway...........+..|/Beauto: 


Dismal Swamp. . =. re 
Waterway........... 

 souTH 
Estherville- 
Florida 


88% com. 


1906 
Partially 


CAROLINA, 
Minim ©’k Ca. |Santee Riv.-Winyah Bay... 
Watorway....... Jacksonville-Miami. . ,. 


ef Sek GR OO LE ine cl ae 


Beaumont-Orange-Port 
Arthur-Gulf of Mexico. . 87% com. 


.|LaSalle, Ill.,-Miss, Riv..... 1906 


-|LeClaire to foot of Smith 
Island, Miss, Riv: 


1922 
Colbert Shoals, Tenn, Riv.) 1911 
.|Muscle Shoals & EIk Riy, 
Shoals, Tenn. Riv...... 1890 


MICHIGAN, 
Bt. Marys Falls, Canal, 8.| Around Falls, St. Marys R.|] 1896 
St. Marys Falls Canal,’-N: Around Falls, St. Marve R.| 1919 
Keweenaw Waterway... . Lake Superior-Portage Bay 
4 Keweenaw Bay.,...,,. 1926 
8 SIN. 
1919 


ra ‘WISCON! 2 
Sturgeon ‘Bay Ship Canal Sturgeon Bay-Lake Mich.. 


TEXAS. 
‘Sabine Neches Waterway . 


ILLINOIS. 
MMnois and Miss, Canal. 


ALABAMA, 
Colbert Shoals Canal,..,. 
' Muscle Shoals Canal... 


4, 


=%J 


ee eS a ee ee . 


Canals, American and Foreign. 721 
oe a3 GOVERNMENT CANALS—Continued. 


te Cost 
> STATE AND Name. | Points Connected. Opened. } Total | Canal |Width.|D'th.| to June 
3 , Length. |Length. 30, 1927. 
* — = eee te 
Year. Feet, " : 
Loutsvut & Portland Canal/Around Ohfo Riy. Falls at * is Son 
ns Louisville. .......-.-.5 1830 2 200 9 |6,960,920 
, OREGON. . 
Willamette SEE SS eS peta a Falls near Ore- 
1873 3,500 {t. |3,500.ft. 40 6- } 677,123 
1896 {3,006 ft. {3.000 ft.| 90 8  }3,903,780 
Columbia Riv. . .| 1915 . 8.50|- 8.50] 65° | 8 14,717,660 + 
‘faterway....... Nate et Port Townsend-Oak Bays. | 1916 /|4,800 ft.|4,800 ft.|. 75 "| 15 73,322 ° 
Washington Ship Gan|Puget Sound-Lake Wash’! 1916 | 8 | 8h... 34 13,797,042" | 


CANALIZED RIVERS. 


| D't 
| Total | Dimen- Width of Cost to 
n 


Opened. | Navig- | sions of of Chan! June 30 
/ |Len ngth.| Locks. }|Channel.| nel. 927, 
BES tae © eek eet) paces jer 
RE. Year. Miles, | Feet. Feet. | Feet.| Dollars 
Secie vote e- veee--|49% com.) 155 so 5} 200-400) 12 { 11,928,229 


.|Pittsb'gh-Fairm't, W.Va.| 1897 130 | 56x360 420-900} 5.5-8| 12,693,944 
.|Pittsb’gh-N. Y. State line| only par- 
\tlallycom.| 214 |56x360 150-300} 7-8 4,083,247 
Onto River (Lock) 


si Dam 4 Re A gpa .|Pittsburgh-Cairo....... only par- 


ee Oey = Mouth-Loup Creek.... - eo" 


tiallycom.| 968.5/110x600 |896-5910} 9 [100,012,093 


75) 90 }|55x313 | 600-700] 6 4,244,612 
mee Mouth-Creston........ 1874 48 |23x125 t} 125-300) 4 259,082 
-|Kings Blufft-Browns L’dg 1916 136 140x200 j........ 8 1,248,200 
-|Columbla-Granby..... 1904 Si |55x170 390 4 281,000 
-|Mouth-Liesburg........|74% com. 94 |30x125 50-200 6 237,913 
ned Tombigbes i-e"a Mouth-Sanders Ferry &| 
Nichols Shoals 1895 398 .5|52x286 6 | 10,475,914 
eee ae Rome, Ga.-Mouth 1890 282 |40x176 2.5-4, 2,574,912 
ey agen. feats Hoar |S | lt 5 | Meee 
: Sunflower i River. .|Mouth-Pentecost...... 124. 5|36x160 3-5 560,026 
‘e@ Waite Hever: “vsniegd aapeh elke 33 |36x147 3 815,196 
ea above Camden... . “ars 1915 360 155x268 6.5 5,240,619 
aot ie Sere Mouth-Dresden........ 1840 $1 155x360 6 3,290,530 
Se ‘oo Mouth-Beattyville...... 1844 255 37x145 6 4,175,640 
en and Barren Rivers|@.R.-mo-Mammoth C... 196 5x30 ees 6 | 5,478,560 
sf | Mouth-lore ieee Dob ts .». _ }88x188 6 | 1,584,736 
Pane. Mouth-Whitehouse..... 
...|/Mouth-Hartford........ 29. /SUDTZUSD, at «daca 145,141 
<\cnie ee 10t | 326 ‘leoxaeo | °’300 tidio 
1894 464. 1/60x267 1200M 5,941,064 


1894 188 |60x265 700 | 1-4 2,350,128 
aNersice LaSalle-Grafton........ 73x300 |600-1400 2,518,659 
Sete Mouth-LaFayette, Ind... 152x214 + |450-1300| 3. 260,000 


= peace 35x36. |300-3000 3,974,408 
35x148 


Se ee, 110x358 |300-1400 40,777,273 
Peet 1907 80x350 
80x320 


ge _...|Mouth-Einn Creek... | 109 |42x220 | 600 | 28} (871.315 
ambi iver pee Mouth MoM ei 1900 18_| 40x210 |} 60 | 4 | 72,165 


ig and Muscle shoals canals, which which ore ee oe Canals.” 


in the table above, under the heading “Government " 


\ 


’ 


\ 


16,534,445; American, 632,2 
Passengers 


_ Lachine, 


‘Niagara Falls: 


792 


THE HOUSTON §S 


_ The Houston, Texas, Ship Channel, 50 miles long, 
completed to 30 ft. depth September 1925; width 
of 250 feet_across Galveston Bay, 25 miles and 150° 
feet wide from Morgan's Polnt up San Jacinto River 
and Buffalo Bayou to harbor at Houston. 

f cost, including 


Total 
$21,000,000; thirteen public wharves, berthing 


F CANALS IN CANADA. - 


Name. Cost to '26./L’gth .| Depth. 

Dollars. | Miles.| Feet. 
Chambly. 12 7 
Cornwall 


7,904,044 


Sault Ste. 4;935,809 19.5 


On the Canadian side of the Niagara River there 
are three large hydro-electric developments at 
The plant of the Canadian Niagara 
Power Company, with a nominal operating capacity 
of 100,000 horsepower; the plant formerly owned 
by the Ontario Power Company, with an oper- 
ating capacity of 180,000 horsepower, and_ the 
plant formerly owned by the Toronto Power Com- 
pany, with an operating capacity of 125,000 horse- 
power. 

‘The Ontario Power Company and its plant and 
the Toronto Power Company and its plant were 
subsequently purchased by the MHydro-Electric 
Power Commission on behalf of the co-operating 
municipalities of Ontario. 

In addition to its. two plants at Niagara Falls 
which utilize only the head available in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the falls, the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission has constructed what is known 
as the Queenston-Chippawa power development. 

This development—the largest single hydro- 
electric development in the world—utilizes a head 


SOME FOREIGN CANALS. 


Suez— Mediterranean and Red Seas (1869) 
Cronstadt—Leningrad (1890) 


Hitbecand Prave (1900) 2.2... ewe ce ct eeeceecces 
Berlin-Stettin (Hohenzollern Canal). 
Marsellies—River Rhone 
Odense—Denmark. 
Maas-Waal, Holland 


Suez British totaled 
Japanese, 914,424, 
in. 1927 numbered 340,318, 


Transit dues were 203,948,000 francs. 
The average time of transit is somewhat over 
15 hours. 


Of the 1927 tonnage ove 


‘The Suez Canal has no locks, It was originally 
26 feet deep, and now is being deepened to 40 feet. 
The width of the bottom (at a depth of 32 feet 
10 inches) fs to be increased at least to 200 feet. 

The surface width now varies from 350 to 500 
feet. The minimum surface width is to be 400 feet. 

There are four towns along the canal—Port Fuad 
and Port Said, on the shore of the Mediterranean, 
Ponies 109,000; Ismailia, situated near the mid- 
length of the canal; and Port Tewfik, at the Red Sea 


A puis and two miles from the town of Suez. Port 


from Arles to the Mediterranean is 51 miles, 


ig) the industrial. centre of the canal zone; 


Ismailia is the seat of administrative headquarters. 


Marseilles-Rhone Canal. The Canal’s len th, 


is site 
to Port- 
feet thence to Arles, The dimensions 


formal width, outside the Tunnel du Rove, 
feet and the depth 9% feet from Marseilles 


de-Bouc, and 8 


Canals, Ainerican and For 


ublic terminals, about }. 


- Manchester—Manchester and Liverpool (1894 
Kaiser Withelm (Kiel Canal)—Baltic and North Seas (1895). 


CANAL STEAM VESSEL TRAFFIC. 


No. of | 
Vessels. 


, 


pera 
space for sixteen vi ; fifteen 
wth bertbing space for thirty-two 
rere Speed. By the_Navteat 
e 3 Opera’ i 
no Commisston of five members, R. 8. 5! 
airman. : ‘ 
Total commerce during 1927 totaled 12,0 
short tons valued at $516,129,600. eg 


Mas 


Cost to’26./L’gth. 
Mtles. 


Dolttars. 

.+es| 19,337,433 
«| 29,906,412 
76,579,031 
091 
2,159,881 
6,143,468 


Willlame- | © : 
burg | Galops...... ‘| 


between lakes Erle and Ontario. 
Water is conveyed from,an intake structure 
the Niagara River at Chippawa through a c 
twelve and three-quarter miles long. ae 
The first portion of the power canal consists 
a section of the Welland River four and one-h 
miles long which has been deepened . wid 
and in which the natural flow has been revel 
The second portion of the canal consists 
excavated channel which extends more than 
miles to the forebay and screen house at t 
of the lower Niagara River gorge near Queens 
The main canal ts 48 feet wide and ed 
concrete. The depth of water is from 35 to 40 
At_one point the floor of the canal is ov 
feet below ground level. : 
The power house, situated in the gorge, .co: 
nine units with an aggregate capacity of 
ripe horsepower. The total cost is about | 


Length, 


Depth, | Width, 
Miles. Feet. Feet. 


wakiemie 150 


0 
13 


Net 
Tonnage. 


of the Tunnel du Rove, which “ 
oe ae ae Marseilles-Rthone ne 
32 miles, de fe 4 
135,000,000 francs.» oe 
Mitteiland Ca 
at Ruhro: 


connect with 
useful for the 


agensburg, n 

Europe from the North Sea 

Sea capable of taking 1500-ton banroe 

It is estimated that it will take abo’ 

Somiete ane ea 29 system, 5 
rr: 

66,000,000 tons Phe 


Great Ocean Steamships. . 728 


GREAT OCEAN STEAMSHIPS: 

is RA Sed list fs below’ from Lloyd's 1928-29 Register of Shippiue.) 
‘tween perpendiculars means the According to Dr. Ernest Foerster, consultin 
@ stém to the fore part of the rudder | engineer of the Hambure-Ameriean Line, who aon 
Signed both steamships, the original -pians [made 
controversy. between the White Star} them identical in size, but, by a change in design, 
ee aritiak owners of the Majestic (originally | the Bismarck was lengthened to her present di- 

‘Leviathan «(ort as vo whether that steamship, or the | mension. 
originally the Vaterland), American- The Sctentiffe American estimates that this change 
owned, is the world’s “‘largest’’ vessel. added 700 tons of displacement. 


Name. 


|| Cleveland (ex. Fee ART: 
ander), Ger... 
Transylvania, Bree se 
Impress of ‘Asia, Bt tow <: 
7||Empress of Russia, Br.... 
6|| California, Br........--.- 1 
Arabic, Br..... Rew 
Ranchi, Br... 


Rajputana, 
Mongolia, Br... 


Montcalm, Br....seccees 
Montrose, Br.....<< dea 
Cameronia, Br. . veges 
Pennland, Br......+. 

Montelare, Br 

Lancastria, Br. 

Bot Aa Br. ’ 
Naldera, Br. 5% 
Caigarie (form. ‘Orca) Br. 
Bermuda, Briss 6 os 2's os 416,000 
Maldera, Bo b cig .qWorss setts i 
Cleveland, U. 8., (Pan.).. 
Christiaan Huggens, Hol. ; 
Montroyal, Br... ceecseeee 15,646 
Andes, Br. ..cccccecee 
Almazora, Br.....<+ toeee 


ne ee esene 


Mg pcr (Pe eee 
Harrison-Smith, alt wn 

faiic teniantt Swed. 

Svesland, Swed..... 


Minnedosa, Br..... vans 
Melita, Br. .cccccctures 


Ral Polonto, Ge Ger... Massilia, Fr... 


California, 
parinthia, ‘2 he 


SW DN WHI D W609 0900 69 09 0950 COAT NCO OID PORN DORI OAD 00D Go 9 09 G9 ST et 


gato, BE...--sereees: 


) 


"ir. 


Fr. 3 

Pieter C’r’ - Hoott, Hel... 

Euripides, Br... ..+. + 
Arlanza, Br. REX COS LAT 
Megantic, Br....cseeeeee 
Ormonde, Br. ¢..+02+<+: 
Chenonceaux, Birt id Ps 
Dresden toe Ormtz), Ger. 
Butea, Bro. Las Foe wees x 


Mo ieecs 66 


He Or Crone Gon Gr or 


Dent bak at fk he fe Nak ok rt ed ot fd 
a gigas 
oo a 


rary 
hs 
oo 


Nestor, BY ss ce oae's 

Taiyo Maru, Jap.. 

Charles G. Blonk, 

President Lincoln, 

President Madison, U. 8. . 

Sacepyeer. peeorels 2 & 2 

President Jefferson, U. 8.. 
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Germans silts 1 Bienen, was Saeed at Bremen, Bab 
: ew ng tt 36.000 apurs, Au I | same length. The italia: ns igunened 1 
ne: ind the. Tes day, tar sister ship, the | Conte Grande, 26.600 tens, 
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Satling Shtps—Columbus, in 1492, sailed from 


pain (Palos) to the Gulf of Mexico in sixty-njne. 


days, Aug. 3. to Oct. (12. 

the Aimarican-bullt clipper, the Lightning, of the 
Black. Ball (British) Australian Line, on March 1, 
1854, sailed 435 nautical miles, on way from Boston 
to Liverpool, on her maiden voyage. : 
blowing and the ship’s log showed a speed as high as 
184 miles an hour. The same vessel, on March 
19, 1857, sailed 430 nautical miles, on way from 
Liverpool to Melbourne, Australia. The clipper 


_ - Donald McKay, Black Ball Line, on Feb. 27, 1855, 


@ailed 421 nautical miles on maiden voyage from 
Boston to Liverpool. 
‘The fastest day’s record on a sailing ship on any 
- g68—437 miles—was made by the Sovereign of the 
- Seas, on &. passage from New York to San Francisco. 
She was 258 feet long, 44 feet wide, of 2,421 tons, 
‘The Flying Cloud made 43314 miles in one day, New 
York-to San Francisco. : 

The quickest passage of a one ship across the 
Atlantic was made, it is asserted in maritime circles, 
by the Dreadnaught, which cleared from New York 

_ on June 15, 1859, and arrived off Cape Clear, Ireland, 
on June 27—12 days. The clipper Red Jacket, built 
at Rockland, Me., sailed from Sandy Hook, N. Y.. 
to Liverpool in 13 days 1 hour 25 minutes. She was 
260 feet long, 44 feet wide, of 2,460 .ons. The 

_ Dreadnaught once went from New York o Live:pool 

' in 13 days 8 hours. 

The fastest trans-Atlantic yacht voyage is that 
of the schooner yacht Atlantic, which, in the race 
for the German Emperor's Cup, in 1905, sailed 
from Sandy Hook to the Lizard, England, in 12 
8 4 hours 1 minute and 19 seconds, the distance 

e! 


ng 3,013 nautical miles, the average speed being | 


at the rate of 10.31 knots. 
The best day’s run was 341 nautical miles and at 
an average of 14.5 knots, while the best speed the 
acht did was between 15. and 16 nautical miles per 


our. { . 

Steamships—The first steamship to cross the 
Atlantic was the Savannah, 350 tons, built at- New 
York City, which left Savannah, Ga., on May 24, 
1819; and reached Liverpool in 26 days, during 
elghteen of which she used her side-paddles. The 


'. Great Western, on her maiden voyage, from Bristol. 


England, to New York, covered the distance in 
April, 1838, in 15 days. The Sirius, in-April, 1838, 
went from England to New York In 18'¢ days. The 
_ Britannia, first Cunard liner, in July, 1840, came 
from Liverpool to New York in 14 days 8 hours. 
The Great Western’s best record across the ocean 
_ Was 10 days 10 hours 15 minutes. In May, 1851, 
the Pacific reduced the Atlantic record to 9 days 
19 hours 25 minutes. The Persia, in 1856, did it 
In 9 days 1 hour 45 minutes; the Scotia, in 1866, 
. fn 8 days 2 hours 48 minutes; the City of Brussels, 
in 1869, in 7 days 22 hours 3 minutes; the Baltic, 
in 1873, in 7 days 20 hours 9 minutes; the City of 
Berlin, in 1875, in 7 days 15 hours 48 minutes; the 
Arizona, in 1880, in 7 days 7 hours 23 minutes; the 
Alaska, in 1882, in 6 days 18 hours 37 minutes; the 
ctruria, in 1888, in 6 days’ 1 hour 55 minutes; the 
Majestic, in 1891, in 5 days 18 hours 8 minutes; 
the Lucania, in 1894, in 5 days 7 hours 23 minutes; 
the Lusitania, in 1908, in 4 days 15 hours; the 
Mauretania, in 1910, in 4 days 10 hours 41 minutes, 
at the rate of 26.06 knots an hour. The foregoing 
records, since and including 1856, are between New 
York r~) Queenstown, 2,780 miles. 

The Leviathan, m March, 1928, crossed the 
English Channel, Cherbourg to Southampton, in 4 
hours, 9 minutes, 

The Leviathan, June 22, 1923, on a trial 25-hour 
tun from Jupiter Inlet Light, Florida, to a point off 
Cape Henry, Virginia, made 687 nautical miles at an 
average rate of 27.07 knots an hour; and reached an 
average speed of 28.04 knots an hour for 75.7 miles. 

The Leviathan, Oct. 4-10, i924, went from New 
York to Cherbourg in & days, 6 hours, 21 minutes, 
at an average speed of 24.67 knots. 


Cherbourg to New York—3,157 miles—in 5 di 
hours 20 minutes, at the rate of 25.60 ianeey he 
‘nots. 


. The Mauretania, Aug. 20-25, 1924, went tro 
York to Cherbourg, 3,098 miles, in 5 days 1 nae 
49 minutes, at an average speed of 26.25 knots an 


Ur.) 
The Mauretania, in September, 1924, wen 
’ New Mork to Plymouth in 4 days 2i hours Sais 


Pe 


Fast Ocean P 


A gale was | 


The best run from New ‘York to Hevre : 
by the France, of the Freneh Line, in 5 days ee 

The day’s run record—676 knots (27.04 an hor 
was made by the Mauretania, in Janu 
The Olympie, in July, 1922, made 27.81 
hour for several hours. : 
~ In May, 1928, the Nova Scotia of the Furness L 
pares from Liverpool to St. Johns, N. F., in dd 

ours. : ; 

The quickest run from New York to San Fra: 
via Straits of Magellan, was made by the 
Catalina, an oil burner, in 1914, in 45 days 21 


50 minutes. - 

At Cologne, Germany, July 18, 1928, 
von Opel, German sportsman and motorboat 
beat an express train with his 560 horsepower mot 
boat in a race over a distance of ten kilome 


OHIO RIVER STEAMBOAT RACE. 
On August 19, 1928, an old-fashioned side-y 
steamboat race was held on the Ohio River, | 
Louisville to Rose Island. The course was 14 
long. The two contestants were the wooden 
America, 28 years old, and the Cincinnati, a 
vessel, 5 years old. Each was 285 feet long 
America drew less water. 3 
The race was won by the Cincinnati, by at Y 
length, in 1 hour, 5 minutes; and 48 seconds. ~ 


PACiFIC RECORDS. 


May 29th, at 12.25 P. M., 
May 30th, at 7.35 P. M., steam: 


Oah 
ire 
40 
noth i day’ es 
e maximum day's run w. » miles, o 
aYErege Re gt a an Ree ee 
The U. 8S. destroyer Cole 
aa gs trial = trip. aoe Bates “ 
e U. S. scout cruiser Milwaukee 1 
miles an hour in her trial trip, 1923. off Puget § ¥ 
BIRDS HAVE CROSSED THE ATLANT?! 
In Jan., 1928, W. H. Q. Wii a natur 
annovnced at London thatt al oeteeaee 
foundland a 


b 
exhausted and oth r ee 
before had made Me on 
ye ee 
Herring gulls, sea snipe, the petrels, and 
phalaropes, the frigate bird; live’ 
ocean and go all over it, see: ee ee 


1872 (Oct. 2-Dec. 20), a fictittou rey. 

ous in Jules Verne’s haven 80 Foc 
1889, by Nellie Bly, 72 days 6 hours 11 
1903, by Henry #rederick, 54 days 7 ho 


utes. 

1911, by Andre J. i 

42 minutes 38 seconds’ at 39 days 19 
1913, by John H. Mears, 35 days 21 hb 


mng38 
une 16, 1.30 A.M.-July 14 P.M.), By. 
Edward S. Evans and Linton Wells for ise in in 
28 days 14 hours 36 minutes 5 seconds. - ‘Th 
was: by train and motor car, 4,100; by plane, 


by steamer, 8,000, 4 
) John H. Mears and 


slow fhe globe in 2: 


Vancouver, B. 


4 
flew t York City, 


Train Speed. 925 
RAILROAD TRAIN SPEED. 
; Run. Miles; | BH. Mw. | Hour. ° 
, , 1848 |Great Western (England) London—Dideot 83.25] 0.47 
Ss 895 |Pennsylvania............ : Camden—Atlantic City. 002501 a “45 38 
j . Aug., 1895 jLondon & Northwestern.... . |London—Aberdeen. : BuO : 8.33 Hs 
Me 1895 |N. Y. Central “World Flyer”... .. Albany—Syracuse. -| 148 2.10 | 68.3 
= ‘4 , 1895 }Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. . |Chicago-Buffalo......... 006 e ec ee $25 2 ees. 64.8 
A 1897 {Lehigh Val., Black Dismond Exp.. }|Alpine, N. Y.—Geneva Jun . 43.96] 0.33 | 80, 
_ Mar., 1902 iB on Route isekley——WYny. 5... ssc ccane ee oun 14.8] 0.9 98.7 
mi ar., 1903 Atlantic Coast Line wae .. |Jacksonville—Savannah SEY Ns Se 2.32 } 70.7 
Apu, 1904 |Michigan Centrat... 2/22 011115.)) [Niazara Falls—Windsor +. | 225.66} 8:11 | 70.74 
at +|Great Western (England)......... |Paddington—RBristol.............. 118. 1.24} 84.6 
i ee . |Chicago—Pittaburgh .......,c0cee- 468 7:20 } 63.53 
4 . [Buffalo—Chicago - ois ee tale 525 7.50 } 69.69 
~ June, 1905 Chicago—New York... . 0.000000, 960.5 |15.56 } 60.28 
(o Washington, Ohio—Fort Wayne....} 81 1.4 75,84 
¥ . |Altoona—Philadelphia.............} 235 3.29 | 67.2 
aif ; |Toledo—Elkhart...... 020.5020 | 133 | 1246] 75.28 
* ag ay, 1912|“20th Century Ltd.,” on L. Shore. |Elkbart—Toledo................ 133 1.47 | 74.26 
ee Sotead PMOtO Special. 22... 2... wee. se iNew York—Boston.... 0.655000 -| 234 4.5 57.3 
uug., 1924|Great Northern, silk train....... iSeattle—St. Paul. ....00....%.5-; 1783 38.50 | 45.9 
4 , 1925|Fishermen’s Special. P. R. R...... |Camden, N. J—Cape May, N. J...| 81 1.12 | 67.5 
_Jan., 1928) New York Central Special........ Granite City, 11.-Berea, O......... 536.1] 8.2917 67.3 
"May, 1928!London & Northeastern........ London-Edinburgh (Fly’g Scotsman)} 392.5 | 8.3 AQ .1 


The Fiying Scotsman trains began in May, 1928, | in 165 minutes. It made the 60 miles from Camden to 

uns between London and Edinburgh. | Atlantie City, in 53 minutes. 

Re train listed in the table above In 1895 (Aug.22) | In France, the ‘Rapid’ train on the Northern 

@8 Making a record from London te Aberdeen, ran | Railroad averages 62.1 miles an hour between Paris 
‘<3 London to Crewe, 158'4 miles, in 147 minutes; | and St. Quentin (153.2 kilometers in 1 hour, 32 
>from Crewe to Carlisle, 141 miles, in 126 minutes. minutes.) 

= On Sept. 8, 1927, a Pennsyivania special, ran from | There are 55 passenger trains in France now averag- 

Wew York City terminal to Atlantic City, 143 miles | ing 56 or more miles an hour. 


FAST RECORDED RUNS FOR SHORT DISTANCES. 


Run. Miles.| M. 8. | Hour. 


~ |Time, | M. P. 
Ratiroad. | 


error oe! o>” m Rak _ _ s_<3OSO:3_ —_ ——— 
...--{Crittenden—"“Empire State Exp.”’...| 1 0.32 }112.6 
baw We eee eottye « Landover—A nacost@,....-..s+00e8-] 51 3.00 1102 
iri ATION HS cine scone alee eh 2.4 1.20 |108 
PIE Seats its So cha Sees Run from Fleming to Jacksonville. . . 2.30 4120 
> : .22 | 4.00 1109.35 
Michigan Central.....-..+....-«-- .73 | 2.00 |111.90 
Philadelphia & Reading.......... 8 2.30 1115.20 
WY. Central & H.R. ...-.+-- ee ‘ 2.00 1105 


TE Rie an i aS Geen areal 
’ The fastest time on record for a distance of over — = = pon hawt oe Raye es neces 
Pe s Michigan om Washington to New York over the Pennsyl- 
440 miles er pede pte ee pried <4 Soh vania, Railroad, made the trip of 226.8 miles tn 
Bouthern R. R. from , June, | 3 hours 55 minutes and 30 seconds, or at the rate 
1905, noted above. The fastest long distance run | of 57.8 miles an hour. 

: The record time between Los Angeles and Chicago, 
via the Sante Fe Lines, 2,230 miles, is 44 hours 
and 54 minutes (46 miles an bour) made by the 
“Scotty"-the-Miner spectal in July, 1905. 

Mrs. Alfred H. Smith, wife of the. President of 
the New York Central Lines, left Los Angeles on 
March 9, 1924, in a special train on the Santa Fe 
system and arrived at Chicago in 49 hours and Ii7 
minutes. Another special train took her 961.5 miles 
to New York City in 19 hours 54 minutes... The 
cross-continent record run thus was made in 69 hours 

M1 Gn Nov, 16-17, 1925, a P Railroad Special 
d (San Francisco), D Ov. ° , & Penn. Aliro: pecis: 
4, 1R76. 83 hours 45 minutes; | carrled Guy Waggoner from St. Louis to N. ¥- 
53 miles per_hour. City In 21 hours 27 minutes, 
Central train On June 28-29, 1926, a Penn. Railroad Special 
108 miles, at 6914 | carried Mrs. Cyrus H, McCormick from N. ¥. 
next day at 71.62 | City to Chicago in 16 hours 55 minutes. 
hour. In eee nk 1023s ee oe cag 

6 Cy tman Spectal’’ made the |}on the Canadian ationa aliways ran from 
pang Gal to Ne ¥, City in 71 h. 27m. | Montreal to Vancouver, 2,937 miles In 67 hours, 
‘of an engine and two cars. which | without a stop, averaging 43.50 miles per hour, 


ee EEE 


BIRDS FOLLOW; THE SUN? 


sometimes only 734 degrees from the Pole. When the’ 
young are fully grown—usualiy about Aug. 25—the 
birds leave the Arctic-and a few months jater are 
found skirting the edge of the Antarctic Continent— 
11,000 miles away. , 
This gives the Arctic tern more hours of daylight 
than any other animal on the globe. On June 2i, 
about the time the terns arrive at the Far North nest- 
ing site, the sun has reached the Tropic of Cancer 
and the Arctic region erjoys twenty-four hours of 
daylight. When the sun starts its trip back toward 
the Equator, the days b to shorten, and soon the 
flight southward is in full swing. y 
Then, on Dec. 21, the sun reaches ite southernmost 
90int at the Tropic of Capricorn, and the Antarctic ~ 
jBumined by the midnight sun. y 
‘And shortiy after the sun turns, the birds are agam 
racing northward. 


darkness, -Jt is not 1 
Se eos teres 


erhe Arctic tern is the world’ 
nests as far north as | 


——— --- -+ — — 
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| CLASSIFICATION OF ROCKS AND ‘DIVISIONS , 
(Prepared by the U. 8. Geological Survey.) 


h tothe com ai the earth's crust are grouped | The sediment may fengiee of 
psThe rocks ompoatng great classes—igneous, sedi- | particles of various sizes (conglomerate, | 
mentary, and metamorphic. f , wenn — a Oe sea ae ae 
idifed from molten | (cert: mesto) ‘odui 0 
ae igneous Tocks have solidifie yee action “ a pe are ae (salt, gypsum, &c. 
i beneath the surface are | or of mixtures 0: ese materia 

ciose,that have ogee mee A characteristic feature of sedimentary d posite 
- Those that have flowed out over the surface are | layered structure known as bedding or str: tinea 
_— Ienown as effusive rocks, extrusive rocks, or lavas. Metamorphic rocks are derivatives of 2neor 

ae ‘The term volcanic rock includes not only lavas but | sedimentary rocks produced through mechanical 
bombs, pumice, tuff, volcanic ash and Other frag- | chemical activities in the earth's crust. 
mental materlals thrown out from volcanoes. The unaltered sedimentary rocks are commonly 

pelmnentar rocks are formed by the accumulation | stratified, and it is from their order of mibecatite ind 
of sedi tin water (aqueous deposits or eolian | that of their contained fossils that the fundam 

Geposits). data of historical geology has been deduced. ~ 


Epoch, ! Characteristic Life. 
Recent. “Age of man.” Animals gad plants of 


 prigaa or Gla- modern types. 
cial. 


Period. 


Quaternary. weg le 


Possible first appe 


“102010 Pliocene. “Age of mammals.” 
Se iecent Life.) ance of man. Rise at development 
; Tertiary. highest orders of plan 
Upper. 
Cretaceous. Lower - “Age of reptiles.” Rise and culmination of 
Mesozolo, |————$—S$$ $a | | huge land reptiles fdinosatnas rst 
(intermediate | Jurassic. pearance of birds and mammals : and b) 
Life.) $$ $$$ rn | nn nnn | 6 ad hardwood trees. 
Triassio 
“Age of amphiblans.” Dominance ¢ 
Permian. ferns and huge mosses. Primitive 
Carboniferous, Pennsylvanian. ing plants and earliest cone-bearing 


Mississippian, Beginnings of backboned land ant 


Insects. 


{*Age of fishes.’’ Shellfish (mollusks) : 
at pane Rise of ample an land 
plants 


Devonian, 


Pacer 
ree re Silurian, 


Shell-forming sea animals dominant. Rise 
fishes and of reef-bullding corals, . 


Shell-forming sea animal:, Culmin t 
the buglike marine crustaceans kno 
trilobites. Wirst trace of insect life. 


‘2 
’ Trilobites, ait ee and other sea | 
‘ Cambrian. Seaweeds (algae) abundant. No 
é ; land animals. 


Ordovician. 


First life that has left distinct record. Cr 
weeds. 


Proterozole, Algonkian, taceans, brachiopods and seaw 
Bites) on RS. a a 
Archean. Crystalline Rocks. |No fossiis found. 
ESTIMATES OF GEOLOGIC TIME—THE AGE OF THE EARTH. 
ey Figures obtained by methods other 
than radioactivity. F 
Composite of Williams Figures obtained by 
Time divisions, 1893), Schuchert | Goodchild xi on radipacthviters 
. 1910), Sollas ea (1896.) : 
4 atthe (1914) 
5 > Years. Years. 
- Cenozate Cee Br oes 1004 “000-10, 800,000 93,400,000) 
Quaternary erie 100,000- 1000000 
Tertiary pei 2,000,000- 9,800,000 16,000,000 
Pliocene epoch. "500,000- 1;300/000 
Miocene epoch...... 500;000- 3; 000 
Oligocene epoch............ 77,400,000 
RUOCCHO GLOOM ER: sires sh aienoaees te 500,01 
BRIOROZOIO OPA ovis ese ved aceces Svate 5 191,500,000 
Cretaceous period... 2222222 222500% ,800,000- 4,700,000 |........... 
Upper Cretaceous epoch ......... 2,000,000- 
: Lower Cretaceous or Saag sap 
DERI attra tists 5 iy ih: oc 0s bee oh eure 1,800,000- 2,000,000 
PUrassic period... gcvecsesres ica, 800,000- 3/000/000 
Triassic period........ Fer tea Pa +++| _1,700,000- 2,250,000 
Paleozoic era.........uee +++] 12,430,000-45,860,000 
Carboniferous period. +»| 4,700, 6,860,000 
Permian epoch...... 1,200,000- 2,000,000 
Ponnsylvanian epoch 1,500,000- 2,160,000 
Mississippian epoch ,000,000- 2,700,00 
Devonian B period Baars -| 1,980, 5,000,0 
Silurian. period....... ‘ 10,0 ,000,000 
Ordovician perlod...... sasaves houel» 1,700,000-15,000) 000 ,000,000 
Cambrian period. . Ret Ser s Sry “2 600,000-15,000,000 42'000,000 
Sum of. post-Proterozole time.........} 20,880,000-66,610,000 | 704, 
Proterozole-era......... SOS eet, ay 500,000 (Walcott) pine eae |, 
alecukian. POTOG sh dices ssa saeeee} 17,500,000 (Wal cot plas eetitaye 
Archean perlod......... SR yer ew cs) ,000 000? CWBICOLD)” shen tana ae 


Total age of earth.....5........ eae, 48,380,000-94, 110,000 


—a = le i eM ai |e "2 , — 


ma 
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DIMENSIONS OF THE EARTH; OCEAN DEPTHS. 


-_ The superfictal area of the earth {s 196,950,000 miles, and through the poles, 7.899.988 miles. 
rs . 
square miles—139,440,000 square miles of water The differeace between these two diameters 16 
and 67,510,000 square a of land. 26.689 miles, and the ratio for the earth's flattening 
gaonte ktnicn, Trgod.ndde Americe Cort) | “ths above eqaatontl and polar a 
: rica @ above equato’ and polar iameters wer 
10.0 000; America South): 6, 6. 800,000; Asia, 17,000,~ | determined by the late Prof. John Fillmore ators 
ions Pha rot teagan Oceania, 4,000,000: Polar | of the United States Coast and Geodetle Surve 
6,205.000. 1910. His computations were adopted in 1922 be 
y the largest continent, is about 6,000 miles | the International Geodetic and Physical Union ee 
fast to West, and over 5,300 miles from | its session at Madrid as the standard spherold for 
Y Bort to South. Africa is 5,000 miles from North | international use. Dr. Hayford was..awarded the. 
. Burope is 2,400 miles from North to South, } Victoria Medai of the Royal Geographical poms in 
3,300 miles from East to West. South America is | 1924 for his ‘proof of his theory of Isostasy, : 
‘miles from North to South, and 3,200 miles from The average elevation of the land Pca sea level. 
West. North America is 4,900 miles from | is approximately 2,800 feet. 
hy to South, and over 4,000 miles from East to , = oe depth of the ocean below. sea level 
s ol eet 3 


= ‘The three great oceans comprise the Atlantic, The deepest place in the ocean yet found is ip the 
eee 008 square miles; Pacific, 68,634,000 square | Mindinao Deep, latitude 9° 41’ 18” N. longitude 
‘and Indian, 29,340,000 square miles. 126° 50’ 15” E—34,220 feet. Previous extreme known 


There are about 1,000, 000 square miles of lake | depth was 32,644 feet 145 miles southeast of Tokio. 
‘and river surface on the land, and 1,910,000 square The highest Bec oe a is Mount Everest, in the 
oo of islands in the seas. Himalayas, 29,1 ‘eet. 

The equatorial circumference of the earth is This gives a aa of 63,691 feet or more than 
902 miles; the meridinal circumference, 24,860 | 1134 miles Berwene the bottom of the oceans and 


the top of the 
4 The length of one degree of longitude along the The greatest depth in the Atlantic Ocean a nest 
equator is 69.2 miles. Each degree of longitude | Porto Rico, 27,972 feet; in the Indian Ocean, 22,968; 
ee - fepresents four minutes of time. The lines of longi- | in the Arctic, ‘13,200: in the Malay, 21,342; in the 
tude are termed meridians. Caribbean, 20,588; fn the Mediterranean, "42, 276; 
a According to Keith Johnston, a degree of latitude | in the Bering, 13,422. 
7 miles at the a and increases The latest estimates of the earth’s area place 
yee the fertile regions at 33,000,000 square miles; steppes 
Z estimated, at | at 19,000,000 square miles; deserts at 6, 006 000 
ix se<tillion six hundred beaten (6,000,600,060,- aquare miles. 
~ 000,000, 000,000) — not including the atmosphere, Areas in square miles of seas; Okhotsk, 580, 000; 
__-whose weig ht has been estimated at — ee five | Yellow, 480,000; Japan, 405,000; Andaman, 300,000; : 
5 Gusdrilion (5,810, 000, 000, 000,000) short North, 220,000; Red, 178,000; Baltio, 160,000; 
The diameter of the earth at the | Borer 73 7.926. 677 | Hudson Bay, 472,000. 


‘POPULATION OF THE EARTH, BY CONTINENTS, RACES, AND RELIGIONS, 


' mates of ulation are guesses, more or | League of Nations. 
et es on. official or : unofiic ial censuses in the Of the total population approximately 1,580,000,- 


“principal countries. 000 persons occupy territory “within the orbit of the 
lowing are approximate figures—Africa, 145,- | league.’ 
* America (North) 138,090,000; America pproximately 17 per cent of the total population 


uth) 6 66,000,000: Asia, 950,000,000; " Australia, | are nationals of states which do not belong to the 
ig: fee ea hee ther gh 000 Recording to statistics gathered by Prof. E. M 
a re a 
;000. Gem eae : —s : East ve Paige NES ye 150,000 persons are born 
eae orld at e oo reer y, an 
ey sy por He says United States population will become 
at on ne basis of data prepared by the secretariat Ay Af stationary at 200,000,000 before 2000 A, D. 


RELIGIOUS MEMBERSHIP OF THE WORLD. 


North South 
Sect. America. | America. | Europe. 


Christians 

man 000,000 |61,000,000}220,000, jo st 7,000,000} 2,000,000/1,500,000} 331,500,000 
ec ienoics.. < 1/000,000|..'....... 20'000,000} 3/000,000].’...°...} 144'000,000 
ts . 75. ‘000,000 900,000 000}115.000, "000 7,000,000] 3,000,000|6,000,000] 206,900,000 


- Total Christians. . ./116,000,000 61, 900, 1,900,000 455, 000,000 34,000,000} 8,000,000}7,500,000} 682,400,000: 


Non-Christians 
-* 100,000} 19,000,000] 1,000,000}. 500,000} 0,000] ,15.680,000 
Oo ae 4,090,601 _ 100.000) 79°000;000|  160°000;000 44,000,000)... 209;020,000 


Asia. Africa. Oceania. Total. 


eee Spe Se oe ee ee ‘000;000 seria :. | 150;180/000 
Dias esi 780,000) 0000: SSE 200.099) 000 02] 222 2) esol se 000 
y el PE Poetaene oo as) | 38:000,000, 


* 100,000} 135'650/000 
870,000] 50, 870: 000 


Total Non-Christlan 30,000,000} 2,100,000} 20,000,000 


Grand total..... 146,000,000)64,000,000}475,000,000 1,013,000,000| 143 ,600,000/|8,500,000/1,849,500,000 ~ 
Canada; 3,500,000 in Mater 42 263,000 in Soviet 
Russia in Europe; 295,000 in England, Scotiand, 
Wales, and Northern Treland 
about In 1925 a census of Palestine gave a total of 115,151 


,000 in | Jews. 
THE RACES OF MANKIND. 


jon of Blacks: The Negrito, Negrillos and Bushmen; 
According to Dr. A. Braces iad Bates National the Melanesian Negroes and Australlans and the 


Physical PER, frican Negroes. 
‘ Bopulation of of the oe by ee oles 4s a atightly 
Drowns the er lassification estim: 
shows coe aes po sek Bot eravanic or anne (white), ma 00 


es 
Sr need ies, | Mora oes ot at 


and Polyn ee 
nlolds.- falays oe ey 
ions: The Mongololds, the Malays snd Bain ono breeds), 5 tGa000.000 


—- oa Se) ee eee 


*s “Ts a =. ; 
= yee ces IS * 
Altitudes of the Globe. es 
‘THE ALTITUDES OF THE CLOBE. 
HIGHEST AND LOWEST CONTINENTAL ALTITUDES. 


ContTinants. | ~ Highest Point. Lowest Point. — rig8 


ey 3; 


=> ————— i = ee 
North America. |Mount MeKinley, Alaska........... " Death Valley, California:..... 
South Amorica.|/Mount Aconcagua, Chile-Argentina. .. O-Seavevels.o\. 0. wise esate 
Mount Elbrus, Caucasus ..... + Paste Caspian Sea, Russia...,... 
Mount Everest, India-China. * -| 29,141 |Dead Sea, Palestine ‘ 
Kibo (Kilimanjaro) ,Tanganyika T -| 19,318 |Libyan Desert......... “oe 
Austra! Mount Kosciusko, New South Wales..| 7,328 |Lake Eyre, South Australia... 
Approtimate mean elevation (feet)—North America, 1,300; South America, 1,300; Europe, 980 
1,600; Africa, 1,600; Australia, 800. ; 
rz HIGHEST AND LOWEST ALTITUDES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Data supplied by the United States Geological Survey. Sign — means below sea level.) 


HIGHEST POINT. LOWEST POINT. 


STATE 


Eleva- 
County. tion Name. 
(Feet). 


Name. County. 


Alabama..,...../Cheaha Mountain. .|Clay-Talladega. 


Alaska..........] Mount McKinley...|....... ....++] 20,300] Pacifie Ocean.|...... 
Arizona.......+. 5 Hees | a ste a ge 

ue Mountain... .. olk-Scott.... 
Arkansas...... { Magazine Mountain} Logun......... 


_ California.......| Mount Whitney....|Inyo-Tulare.... 


Canal Zone. ,....| Cerro Galera...,.... S. W. part Zone] _ 1,223)... 2... eae 
Colorado........ Mount Elbert......}/Lake...... +..-| 14,420 

_ Connecticut, ....{Bear Mountain,....}Litchfield...... 2,355)L. I. Sound... .|. 
Delaware........|Centreville........ 440) Atlantic Ocean].... 


Dist. of Col. -.| Tennallytown...... N. W. part.... 420|Potomac R....}... 
Florffa..... «+e--| Irom Mountain.....|Polk.......... 325) Atlantic Ocean}... kx 
Georgia.........| Brasstown Bald... 4,768] Atlantic Ocean|.......... 
Guam.... -|Jumullong Manglo..|...........006 1,290/ Pacific Ocean.}....... < 
i -| Mauna Kea......../Hawali........ 13,823} Pacific Ocean. |....... x 

--| Hyndman Peak. ...|Blaine-Custer. .| 12,078|Snake R......|Nez Perce. 

-| Charles Mound... {Jo Daviess. .... 1,241| Mississippi R..| Alexander., 


Carlos Randolph... .. 1,210)Ohio R....... Vanderb'g. 
On N, boundary....|Osceola....... Les... <cak 
On W. boundary... é F 


Big Black Mountain] Harlan........ 4,150] Mississippi R..|/Fulton. ... 


N.W.part of county .|Claiborne...... 400/Gulf of Mexico}........ 
+} Mount Katahdin. ..|Piscataquis....] 5,268]Atlantie Ocean 


y +,+».++|/Backbone Mountain] Garrett. ...... 3,340] Atlantic Ocean! .. 122! 
_ Massachusetts. ..| Mount Greylock 3 -+-| 3,505/Atlantie Ocean]. 
 Michigan,.,.....| Porcupine Moun 2,023] Lake Erie 


“= Minnesota....... Mesabi Range. . . 

Mississippi... ... Near Tuka.........|Tishomingo....] _'780/Gulf of Mexico] |." ** 
Mi Bote. -.|Taum Sauk M’t'n. .[Iron...... 
Fs eae: Granite Peak...... 
Kwemhinte’s S.W.part of county | 5,350) 

--| East Peak...,..... 3 Of «» «| 13,145|Colorado R.. 
ie oe Coos..... -+--| 6,288) Atlantic Ocean 
BG ar SUSSOK. Sus 1,805] Atlantic Ocean 
-} North Truchas Peak’ ---| 13,306)/Red Bluff. . .. 


-|Mount Marey...... LS ee Cee 5,344] Atlantic Ocean 
Mount Mitchell....])Yancey....... 6,711/Atiantic Ocean 
Black Butte........ Slone. 336 wer --| 3,468! Pembina. 4 
Logan. ........ 1,550/Ohio R. 
iaraid elesei Cimarron..,...] 4,800/Red R....... 
-/Clackamas R...} 11,253] Pacific Ocean 
Somerset... ... 3,213)Delaware R.. . 
TIO oid Secatt ane -»+| 9,610]Pacifie Ocean. 
its ew 3,532| Atlantic Ocean|... 
fe FN MCB ss 805} Atlantic Ocean]. 
Pein T -s.-| 3,056]/Pacific O 
5. C.-N. C. line} 3 
6 


Sylvania... . 
Philippine Islands 
Porto Ri AK 


soeitcath Pennington. — 
| Tenn.-N. C, line 


.|Culberson 9,020|Guilf of Mexico]........ 
13,49. 
4 
Sea Rite: ate Mount Rainier,.... - | 14,408) Pacific Ocean.|....... 
_ West Virginia, ...| Spruce Knob " +] 4,860 
Wisconsin, ,.....] Rib Hill 


Wyoming . 


g.......|Gannett Peak. ..! 2 -| 13;785|B. Fourche R.|Crool 
U.S. (ex. Alasta). 


Mount Whitney... .|Iny : Ieee 


danao Island, 9,610 feet; highest in Porto Ri 
- | Luquillo Mountains, 3,532 fect; highest point 


el..| Indies isin the Domi ) 
10800 oot ominican Republic, Moi 


Peak Country. Feet. 

Aconcagua, Oh.-Arg... . . 
ahama, Bolivia... ......... 

_ Mercedario, Chile, ...... +. .22,302/Famantina, Arg. . 

uascan, niga 21, 

Liullayacu, Chile... 00277 ° 2 
himborazo, Beuador.....) | 21,42: 

. Ineaguassi, Ch-Arg.?/.. 1.214 
Sorata, Bolivia.......5 03372 21,28 
Mlimani, Bolivia..........." 21,181/San Jose, Chile. 


eladeres, Ch.-Arg......... .21,000/Copia: ‘ 
Chuquibamba, Peru...‘ ..). 21,000 Cotopaxti, 


ee CHIEF ASIAN PEAKS. 


‘oetiien Empire altitudes revised by Royal Geographical Society.) = 


“THE HIMALAYAS. Mountains. Feet. OTHER ASIAN PEAKS. 


BEC OEE ies aie gate eas eet 23,930} Mountains and Country, Feet. 
SO BS eee eee 23,360/Tirateh-Mir, el erie 25,400 
BANDA eia'rccists 5 «2 s sigma 23,184) toe Mustach rnibet... - 25,800 
an TAB eins seek 24,132 
50 DEGUMEDAG «5-6 o0ie ss ovis geet eat Aline Gunerl, Thibet 


> ier wa nine ire SEES mpi Koh i-Dena, Persia 

27, 790 ats '510|Hong-Shan, China. 

0} Yirnaj 3 300 Bieluna ( See Sib rie “1a'808 

ptt rt aa, ee ee ee 306 lukha (‘* te” eria,. 14,808 

25,645|Dhaola-dhar (White Mt.) ...15.950/Kinabalu, Borneo SS oe aja vaseng , 13,455 

‘British expeditions in a reached 27,300 feet | was 24, 600 feet. There are many peaks in the Him- 

Mount Everest, and in 1924 ascended 28,100 alayas over 26,000 feet high. 

The previous height record reached there 


‘ CANADIAN PEAKS—ROCKY AND SELKIRK RANGES, 
_ Mountains. Feet. Mountains. Feet. 


sien Feet. M ila) "Feet. 
Stes Oe.08 ~19,850/Steele 5. ........65. 16,644) Hubbard... -14,950|Augusta.......,,..14,076 
Elfas..... ‘ POUR WO. ssc. 08 cK es 15,885} Walsh............ 14,498|Strickland.. , 13,818 
So 17, 147| Vancouver......... 15,696) Alverstone........14,493}/Newton........... 13,8h1 
y See .,.16,971|Fairweather.....!: 15,400] McArthur... ......14,253!Cook..... eee 13,754 
o Greenland’s only high peak is Peterman, 9,000 feer. 
2 ALASKA MOUNTAIN PEAKS. 


‘/pe (Data by the United States Geological Survey, 1928). 
Latitude. ; Longitude. | A. ab. sea. | | Latitude. 
Se ae an [ae ce | (ee ements) 
2 Sas 63-04 151-01 20, 300 a pte ea 


Longitude. | A. al. sea. 


ack type indicates active volcanoes. 


MEXICO. 


Mountains Feet. | _Mountatns. Feet. GUATEMALA, 
Nevada de Toluca. .14,950; Nauhcampatepetl. . 13,400) Mountains. Feet. 
).....--- 18,564) Malinche 14,630] Volean de Colima. .12,750/Tajamulco........ 13,80C 
Saas = 17:543| Nevada de Colima. a8 100|Tancitaro.........12,650)/Tacana...........13,306 
Pea Ziele 16,960 


EUROPEAN MOUNTAIN PEAKS. 


MARITIME ALPS. RHAETIAN ALPS. 

Fi Mountains Feet. Mountains, Feet. 
Sintats 43, 462) Aiguille de Chambeyron. ces 11,155 Plz, Berning. .....5- + 00cee Aki eoe 
Rca’ t=... - ‘ *13,081|Grand Rioburent........... 11,142| Plz, Rose@.. os. cesee a esha . 12,936 
ed’ Ailefrode.. *'*11'73'000| Rocca dell’ Argentera.......10,617|Orteler Spitze.....0.....4. 12,814 
3a! Alletrode...+.....-- 13,000 Pointe Haute de Mary. . 10,537 onlay tem Si Ree hs 
A nigh. ALPS. Feet, |Monte della Disgrazia: >): °! 12/074 
Feet. | x46 nie vis vis iia TM -. +4 .12,605]Pallon della Mare....,.. . 2, 12}038 
++ +13,308| Monte Chardonnet...2112:: 12.373|8. TYROL & VENETIAN ALPS 

ree AA ae wra esos ; ountatns. ect. 
FeO Cian mbar ocr cee **'12'014|Marmolata.......... po beseElOS6 
12,4911 Roche Melon..........s0.. 11,621|Cimon della Pala ......5 520! 11,000 
12,137 NORTH SWISS ALPS. BOVaUIR. Sita aeaa ds cna +++ 10,798 

ntains. Feet. TRE PYRENEES, 

Feet. |Todi ao Mouniatns. Feet. 
ae 781 Diferignatook:. ‘ my Se 37|Maladetta ....... sia etal ieneiphld Lee 
ear ae 2 eee c des Possets.......5.6.+11,045 
- 5| Mont Perdt......c2neseee 10,994 
Mets civics ss Eig 98 Venema « . +o + upd eae 

i Ses CLUE vac inaysenet 10,42 

‘ THE Seed RANGE. 
a LOMBARD ALPS. (EUROPE—ASIA 
dane dtete 14318 ae Si 5 
nte Adame! eens ara 
Pecans (Cima “ai Nardts) .11; 1688 


6|Care Alto......+. «11,35: 
oda a 14.036) Corezon di Larls. .. * spre LU; tS 
Pereeeeererrrenst 5 161 i es 
vent eeeaeeears andes . ae 7a 
Be acotiaa'o's 138 Gross Glockner. . Be Saat 12.405 Tatnild cca'y eon. ceases 


1 
BE ids 12,100] Weisk Ladies Fete igdihe ata Koegte sae 0 
Misaip oy 020000250000 21081 Oeiae Voncalaer: vases re Bae MANDA ae CITIES b.28 


AFRICA AND EE ne 


, Country Mountains and Country. eel. 
jountatns ao eat ie FOE: | DEE ae a 16, ri abel Ayashi, Morocco. . .. .14,008 

he ae LL eg nia. 15, 380) ew Zealand.,....° S42;346 
; 889|Ras Dashan. Soyssinla: +++ 13,150 Pico de Telde, Tenerife, Bees “208 


ay ca Territo Viny 1227.17 040|Ala Gos, ADVSRINIB..-. ++: 49°27 | koselusko, Australia, <7... Tse 


the Kittin: bn Capt. P. Moller. He ascended tn six nee ‘These 
aos hee sch nat oe palteved a es peaks are about halt way between victors 
a not silver cap because of the gleam of the | Nyanza and the coast. The lower one 1s an exting 
reap in the sun, us climbed by 2 Swedish officer, voleano, capped with a crater. 


cores 


picts the: °'55572'390] Mizhirgi-tau......c.scec0. 615,982 
27166 Wild Se C 3991 tah gee 


Name of Peak. County. Feet. 


Coconino 
Coconino 


County. 


HIGH. MOUNTAIN PEAKS IN WESTERN UNITED STATES. 
‘Grigures, by U. 8: Geological Survey, show elevation of surface aboye’s sea mace caf 
ARIZONA. ; a : % < 


12,611 
0 


CALIFORNIA, 


Name of Cea County. 


eee teen eens 


Apache....... 
Coconino... 


Name of Peak. 


eas oe 


.| Mon 
Inyo-Talare 
BIGEIVOUS. Ve. See's 


I 

Fresno-Inyo 
Inyo-Tulare 

are ae ieee 


Bolten ts Bee aes 
MEADE IOV ais ne sie ele 15 ne 
Muir. 


.|Fresno-Inyo 
Inyo-Tulare 
Sisierste Inyo-Tulare........ 
.|Fresno-Inyo 
.| Fresno-Inyo 


- Junction. . 
|, Rate Ni 


13/816 


_ There are 73 mountain peaks in California, 13,000 
feet or over in height, to which names have been 


Name of Peak. 


a3 ‘lear Crk Stil 
.|Clear Creek. . 
Castle Devessceeee 
n Sab As sae e 
Lo ‘ 


tote reneeee 


01 
IOI SR «/0'sik!e%e e's 
Bunlignt. R 
Red Cl 


Name of Peak. 


Hyndman............ 
NQRION Ee wiealere siete cic 


County. 


Blaine-Custer...... 
Blaine-Custer...... 
piece ouster 


: Bannock-BearLake.. ; 
Blaine 


Meade, ......... 
Shaw 


tte e et ee eases 


County. 


-|Carbon.. PSEA 
4 Sweetgrass. PSE BATES: 8 
‘| Madison oo5 v.02. 2. 


tis PERT ie areri a, Sita sree 
; Veliswctons Park . 
Madison 


Sphinx, . 
Conical. 


107737 || 


COLORADO. 


AHO. 


neta 


> Pree haoe Sec weipt 


given; and there are over 60 more of those helgh 
which no names have been applied. 


Name of Peak. ‘County. 


tee ra eae 
Hinsdale. 


Grizzly. . 
Grant, U. 


Leviathan. 
Arapahoe. 


- County. 
Bear Lake. . * 
-/Blainé. . 


pO Peewee wed 


BD 0 sioseiciee aioe 


P00 0/0TS 01S 6's ele sis 


HIGH MOUNTAIN PEAKS IN WESTERN UNITED STATES. -Continued, 


_ Name of Peak. County. 


yi 
‘Esmeralda 
Esmeralda 


Douglas 


PS! era ee ee 


Name of Peak. 


ad (North) 
has (South) 


| @ ounty. 


Rio Arriba 
Rie Arriba 
Santa Fe 


Blanca 
idy (White water).. 
‘ogollon. 


NEVADA. 


Name of Peak. 
a8, al oat oo eve & ain einen 


County. 
Esmeralda. . 
jaye 


Feet. I! 


NEW MEXICO. 
Name of Peak. 
75| [Thompson 
3rOuse 
12/003 | |Holt 


10,892 ||Baldy (West). 
10.778 ||Nacimiento 


County. 


aldy 
Brian Head 
Ie Terrill 


WASHINGTON. 


Feet. if Name of Peak. 


..|Frem: 

.. |Big torn ohnson. 

..|Big Horn 
.|Fremont 


OkanogaD.. . 
Pierce.... 


WYOMING. 
Name of Peak. 


.. |Premon' 
eg aa Nat. F'r's! 


. Big ory itament 


TEN HIGHEST PEAKS IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES. 


“Massive: : . . {Col 
G ard... .|Colo 
He ee Calif... 


Elev. 


(Ft. ) County. 


'Peak.. 


, We 501||Sierra Blanca Pk.. 


140 crave Peg. ---fOno 


Torreys Pi 
i 4394 Ly eee ESO 26 Colo: 


MOUNTAIN PEAKS IN NORTH CAROLINA-TENNES 
sess ..* (Im the Proposed Great —— Mountains National Park. 


Chimney Teps, N. C.-Tenn. PR 
Mount Mingus, Tenn.-N. C. bounda 
Silers Bald, Tenn.-N. C. boundary, 
Cataloochee Peak, Balsam Mount: 
Luftee Knob, North Pie ate 

Mount Sterling, North Carol 

Hughes Ridge, North ae b 


Ciingmans Dome, N. C C.-Tenn, boundary 
Mount Guyot, N. C.-Tenn. boundary 
Mount Le Conte, East Peak, Tennessee 
Mount Le Conte, Middle Peak, Tenness 
Mount Collins, North Carolina... . 
Jones Knob, North Carolina. . 

~ Waterrock Knob, North Carol 

Laurel Top, N. C.-Tenn. bounda 

a Rock (Plott Balsam Rang 


+e sat a 


ALTITUDE IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. (NEW HAMPSHIRE.) 


t 
| 
Name of Peak. | Feet.|| Name of Peak. Feet. Name of Peak. |‘Feet. Name.of Peak. } 
' Washington... 6,288)|Twin (North). 4.783 Tripy TAM. 2s 1 Chocorua.... { 
Ada a Pleasant Dome 4,775||Passaconaway.... Kearsarge (No.). i 
Carrigain.... 4'647||Sandwich Dome. Pangus... i 
Hancock 4,430)|Jackson.. ' 
ote a 4'415||Tecumseh. f 
0|| Osceola. 4,352||Starr King. f 
Field . 4,300|| Webster. : 
Clinton..........] 4,275}|Deceptio © 
Willey..... ce 4,260 ent Pew aes 


VOLCANOES ACTIVE WITHIN THE LAST CENTURY. 

(Prepared for The World Almanac by the American Museum of Natural History.) 

The more commonly known volcanoes which | known volcanoes. The great Fuji would hay 

‘ bave been active within the last hundred years are | excluded excepting for the activity of parasite c 
given herewith. on its flanks. Among the giants which had 
The limitation to those which have been active | excluded are: Orizaba, Popocatepetl, Saham 
during the last hundred years excludes many well | taccihuatl, Sorata, Pomarepe, and Teneriffe. 


Peak and Country. Altitude. | Peak and Country. —— Peak and Country. 
‘Gotopaxi, Ecuador......... 19,635'Dempo, Sumatra........... 
- . San Pedro y Pablo, Bolivia. 19,423)|Cerro Quemado, Soe 10, 86 lGeborneo ieee 
Sangay, Ecuador.:......... :17/464|Merapi, Sumatra. 
Carahuairazo, Ecuador...... 16,515|Tjirmaj, Java............ ay 
eae E¢uador. Gk sees 5 15.918 Pico de Gano, Cape Verde... 


Kartssim b 1, ae 'Gede, ore MS: ee ee ac es 


y an 7 bon, Hawail........ a GH Sater taedat Soe. fas aieee avai 

u DBI cies cheicvte mers so ce 5 Beerenberg, Jan Mayen ; Grande Soufrier: 

krebus, Antarotic......... 12) 370 Santa Ana, Salvador........ 8,300 agen J n.. iv erie: 
Semeru, Java...... ec: sie git Gugiaiet Hawail......0..2. 


Ay: BUMaIra. oo. et ewes 


Trazu, Cami? 
| Abong-Abong, Sumatra. : 


‘Raun, Java. 10,820 Katmai, Alaska......... ASS 
Etna, Si cily. -10; 740 Shirane, Tagen, Cee es eneae Oe 
pambebu, Jay. +10, 670 Banajao, Philippines. a wae 


oe Deweeneee 


AREA OF ISLANDS. 


Square 
M iles, ISLAN DS. 


0}|/Martha’s Vine- 
yard.. ie 


4 Square 
IsLAN DB, _Miles. Pe eg 
Australia. esses - 2,074,581 974, 581 


Battin Land: 
Buhamas... 
Balearic ...... 
Barbados...... 
Bermudas .,... 
Bismarck ..... 
BHOLOGO.c winless 


ISLANDS. 


ISLANDS. 
Rugen, Germ. 
Sakhalin, 


85}|Samoan ..... 
Sardinia... .. 


15) 
827" oe 
88,7 


Great Britain. . 
Guadeloupe ,.. 


see 


bas Mauritius 
Marquesas .... 
Melville Land 

Mindanao 


sy 


Hebrides ...... 
Heligoland.... 


Sicily . 


Bornholm..... 
Canary ....... 
‘Cape Breton,. , 
Cape Verde... 
Carolina ...... 
Welebes....... 
Ceylon, 


Bhioriicas Sa : 
Galapagos . 


y 


Mainan.. 3.4% 
Hokkaido.,... 
Hongkong..... 
Honshiu...... 


us : 
Long Is., N. ¥. 
3|| Luzon . 4 
Madagas 
Madeira 


2.858! 


Areas cover groups whenever the name itself ind- 
Sa Poe: 

i ‘ormosa 

Now Zealand does 


Bahamas, Bermud. 


(13,911 squar se ines): 
e miles’ 
not include’ islands- annexed 


Newfoundland . 


0}|New Britain... 


New Guinea... 
New Hebrides . 
New Ireland... 
New Zealand , 
North Devon. 
North Somerset 


, Nova Zembla . 


Orkney ., 
Pemba. . 
ORADS yess £ 
a ieee ist ts 
Pines 


5||Prinee Albert L. 


Prince Edward. 
Prince of Wales 
Porto Rico, 
Reunion....... 


since 1900. 


vis ee ’ 


Governor's Is 
of 172.36 ane, in New York Ms 


() see ten Ee 


Solomon , 
St. Helena. , 


Tahiti. 7 


Terra del Fu 
Teneriffe 


Wrangell. . | 
Zanzibar . 


i. Ce eee Bs Ae he ~~ ee eee lee a 


Altitudes of the Globe, Lakes Here and Abroad. 


AREA OF THE CREAT LAKES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
(Revised by United States Lake Survey Office, War Department.) 


3 | Superior. | Michigan. Huron. ] Erie. ] Ontario. 
——— | | ss | | 
i vpometis tapmileas: 5 u. vletac vec caves veces 350 307 206 241. | 
+ Breadth in miles... 0. csc ec e es eee ence 160 118 101 57 + 
" Deepest soundings in feet. oii) elite. 1,180 870 . 750 210. | 
Area in square miles: Water surface of lake : 31,820 22,400 23,010 9,940 
drainage basin... . eee eee eee es 80,900 69,046 72,420 34,680 
Mean surface above mean sea level in feet....} 602.22 580.94 580 .94 573.42 | 246. 
Latitude, north... ......6..--e4- Wao cet { 46° 25’ 41° 37° 43° 00° 41° 23°) 43? 
49° 00° 46° 06° 46° 17° 42° §3. | 
MEER. Cah eden Un wiaizie see ewes Fes - 84° 22° S4° 45° 79° 43” 78° 51’ 76° 
2° 06" 88° 02° 84° 45° 83° 29’ 
Boundary line in miles............- 282.8 None 260.8 261.5 
United States shore line in miles 1,182! 1,304 581 404! 


Figures for mean surface above mean sea level are the average for 68 years— 1860-1927. 


LAKES IN WESTERN UNITED STATES AT HIGH ALTITUDES. 
(Figures, by U. S. Geological Survey, show elevation of surface above sea level.) 
Arizona—Lake Rogers, 7,244 ft.; Lake Marshall, 7,133 ft.; both in Coconino County. 


CALIFORNIA. 
ee 
Name of Lake | County Feet jj Name of Lake. County. 


11,612 |] Chiquito........... 
11,527 || Kennedy........... 
1,452 


10,48 <0 - 
9,727 || . .|Eldorado-Placer..... 
§,53 .« {Mariposa.....csses ‘ 
22 - [NOVada. - 202 oes ait 


8, 


The Salton Sea, Calif., 250 feet below mean sea aie has an area of 380 square miles. 


COLORADO. 
a EE aT MC ee 
Name of Lake. County. Feet. {| Name of Lake. County. Feet. 
19/760) | Bisonton 2. . Sates ae 
12,420 | Emerald Hi 


Ree) Plo ec eke (Clear Creek ..3-...-- 11,070 || San Luis... 
ee ROS. oulder../..... 2... 10,733 1| Head 
Idaho—Bear Lake; Bear Lake County, 5,924 ft.; Payette Lake, Bolse County, 4,985 ft. 
UTAH. 


9, 921 PSI... FAs «x's Nise late Salt Lake. . oy 9,424 
9,862|| Silver......---+-0ee an Lake. ...% age oe, 8,716 


9'594|| Bear........+....../RiGh...... 0.0... i 
o 4901 Great Balt. figs el ee D idersDavis.. 4,202 


The Great Salt Lake, Utah, has an area of 1,800 square miles, 
Washindton—cCrater Lake, Skagit County, 4,960 ft.; Howard Lake, Yakima County,.4,887 f%. ~~ 


WYOMING. : 
Name of Lake. County. Feet. |j Name of Lake. | County. Peet. 
= eee : 
PIR, ISS sitere Fremont.....-+ 11,201 7,21 
Tensleep, (Hast). <. .|Big Horm.......+--- 9.739 ia 8 
wae OLN. oa genes b K 
ensleep (West) . Big Horn... ...--.- 9,042 8915 
te lke he "| Yellowstone Nat. Pk 7,741 708 - 
Lewis......---5+++ “lYellowstone Nat. Pk. 7,720 z 
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ILLITERACY IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Czechoslovakia—Education 6-14 years is com. 
Dulsory.. According to the 1921 census, the percent- - 
age of illiterates inthe whole population was 7.02. It 


Albania—In the school year 1927-1928 there were 
530 public schools, with 955 teachers and 30,766 
pupils; there were 54 private schools, with 122 
teachers and 2,892 students. 

Argentina—Hlementary education, 6-14 years, 
is Compulsory. At the last national census, in 1914, 
the percentage of literacy was 62.1, and, for each 
nationality, was—Argentine, 64.0; German, 91.0; 
Austro-Hungarian, 69.0; Spanish, 69.5; French, 83.0 
English, 92.0; Itallan, 61.5. The percentage of liter- 
acy was highest in the Province of Buenos Aires— 
67.0. 


~ Australia—Elementary education is compulsory. 
The (census) percentages of those able to read and 
write are—(1921) 84.8; (1911) 84.5; (1901) 3 
(1891) 75.4; (1881) 70.7; (1871) 62.4. Able to read 
only—(1921) 0.03; (1911) 0.04; (1901) 0.21; (1891) 
0.34; (1881) 0.61; (1871) 1.07. The number of per- 
sons of school age and over unable.to read is not accur- 
ately known, because the census percentages under 
that head “include a large proportion of children 
under five years of age.” The percentage of marry- 
ing persons signing the register with a mark was— 
1921) 0.17; (1911) 0.55; (1901) 1.32: (1891) 2.34; 
1881) 5.56; (1871) 13.49; (1861) 24.60. 

In Tasmania the percentage of literates was 87 per 
cent in 1921, as against 48 per cent in 1861. 

Austria—Elementary education is compulsory. 
According to the 1924 census, illiteracy has been re- 
duced to 4 per cent, 

- Belgium—The percentage of illiterates was— 
1920) 9.3; (1910) 13.1; (1900) 19.1; (1890) 25.0; 
1880) 30.26. 


_ Bolivia—Elementary education is compulsory. 
In 1900 the percentage of illiteracy among the whole 
population, half of which Is Indian, was 84.0. Of the 
total population of 1,816,271 the Indians numbered 
920,864. In 1909 the Percentage of illiteracy in the 
City of La Paz was 34.25, 
_, Brazil—Elementary education is compulsory in 15 
Of the 22 states. By the 1920 census the percentage 
of illiterates in the whole population, including for- 
eigners, was 75.5. The number of illiterates was 
23,142,248 ont of a population of 30,635,605. Of the 
native Brazilians 77 per cent were illiterate, while 48 
r cent of the foreign population was illiterate... The 
ighest percentage of illiteracy among Brazilians 
was in the State of Piauhy, where it reached 88, while 
the lowest, 40.5, was in the Federal District. 
Bulgaria—Elementary education is compulsory. 
In 1920 tae general percentage of literacy was 55.8 
for males and 33.2 for females. Excluding Mussul- 


* mans, the percentages were 63.6 and 38.3 respectively. 


y separate nationalities the literacy percentages 
were: Turks, 9.0; gypsies, 6.0; Jews, 6.9: Armenians, 
§4.0; Rumaninns, 28.0; Greeks, 41.0. 

Canada—Flementary schooling is compulsory. 
According to the Dominion census of 1921, the per- 
entage of illiterates in the whole population over 10 
years (including Indians and other abori inals, and 
breign-born, and colored races) was—unable to read 
Wt write, 5.1; unable to read and write, 5.7. The 

reentage unable to read or write ls raised from 1 to 5 

y races other than English-speaking, «The popula- 
tion over 10 years in 1921 numbere 6,682,072. 

. Ceylon—There are no recent data. The percent- 
age of iliteraoy, all races, In 1901 was 78.3; among 
European residents, 11.9. 

Chile—Elementary education is obligatory. The 
| hat of those able to read, in the general popu- 
lation, has been—(1920) 50.3; (1907) 40.0; (1895) 
$1.8; (1885) 28.9; (1875) 22.9: (1865) 17.0: (1854) 
13.5. In 1920 the percentage of literacy by sexes was 
males, 51.2; females, 49.5, 

China—Education on a Western basts since 1905 
has spread among all classes of Chinese, but there are 
no recent figures on illiteracy. According to a state- 
ment in 1925 by the Chinese National Association of 
the Mass Education Movement, the percentage of 
Uliterates then was 80.0. 

Colombia—According to the census of 1918 the 
percentage of illiterates in the whole population 
(5,855,077, of whom 158,428 were Indians) was— 
red, but not write, 2.04; neither read nor write, 

Costa Rica—Out of a population of 471,524, as of 
May 11, 1927, there were 223,389 literates—47.4 
per cent of the total population, or 64.5 per cent of the 

46,198 popons 9 years of age or over. Tiliterates 
i pales. 2,602; females, 58,888) totaled 111,490— 
3.6 percent of the whole Population, or 32.2 per cent 
of those 9 vears of age or over. 

,, Cuba—Elementary education is compulsory, In 
1919, the percentage of illiteracy in the whole popu- 
"fation was 27.0, as against 80.0 in 1861. 


Illiteracy in Foreign Countries, 


varied, as follows: in Bohemia, 2.1; in Moravia, 2.65. 
in Silesia, 3.12; {n Slovakia, 14.71; in Sub-Gar« 
pathian Ruthenia, 50.03. 

Denmark—Elementary school instruction, 7-14 
years, is compulsory. There are no government 
statistics on illiteracy. The population in 1925 wag 
3,457,390 andsthe number of children at school was 
495,952. The official Yearbook for 1927 says that 
on Jan. 1, out of 464,309 school children, 618 were 
without education on account of insanity. 

Dominican Republic—lliteracy officially esti- 
mated at 80 per cent. 
country classited as follows: normal schools, 10; 
graduate schools 72; primary schools 688; vocational 
Schools 15; hight schools 40; semi-official schools 29; 
reform schools 2. According to the most recent report 
of the Department of Education, the total number 
of students attending schools in the country is 89,154. 

Ecuador—Public instruction is obli atory for 
children, 6-12 years. There are 1,57: 


Schools, 2,992 teachers, and 120,412 pupils. Ranchers 


in remote districts must provide schools on their 


estates. 


Egypt—Elementary instruction was made com- 
pulsory under the 1923 Constitution, and, since then, 
500 to 700 new public schools have been built each 
year. In 1917, the percentage of illiterates in the 
general population was 92.1;—among Moslems 
94.7; among Orthodox, 82.9: among Catholics and 
Protestants, 53.1; among Jews, 56.2. 

Estonia—Elementary education 1s compulsory. 
In 1926 the percentage of-illiterates was 3.0; in 1922 
it was 5.6. 3 } 

Finland—Elementary education is compulsory, 
In 1920 the percentage of illiterates in the whole pop= 
ulation over 15 years was 1.0 (1.1 for males, 0.9 for 
females). It was 0.5 in cities, and 1.1 in rural com- 
munities, 
Baptiste, 0.03; 


France—Elementary instruction, 6-13 years, ig 
obligatory. The percentage of persons married in 
1926 who signed the 
0.8; females, 1.1. The percentage of illiterates among 
recruits was (1926) 9.39; (1925) 9.18; 1924) 8.89; 
(1920) 4.74; (1910) 4.28. The considerable increase 
for the Class of 1924 is attributed to the fact that 
many were deprived of four quporans years of 


The number of perenns in France, 15-60 years, who ~ 


could netther read nor write was—( 1910) 2,055,000; 
(1900) 3,097,000; (1870) 10,008,000. 1924-5, 
there were 3,736 elementary (“infant’’ 
366,797 pupils. 

Germany—Elementary instruction, 6-14 years, is 
compulsory, Based on an estimated Pulation of 

4,000,000 in 1927, the percentage of illiteracy in the 

whole population, 6 years and over, is approximately 
0.03. This estimate is from an official source. There 
are no government figures on illiteracy since 1918. In 
1922 there were 52,763 public elementary schools, 
with 8.894.486 pupils; and 675 private schools, with 
35,584 pupils. 

Greece—Elementary education is compulsory. In 
1907 the percentage of illiterates was 57.2, ee 


Haiti—Illiteracy approximates 85 to 90% in the 


general population, 


Hungary—Elementary school attendance, 6-12 
20 census, the per- - 


years, is compulsory, By the 19 
centage unable to read and write was 15.2 


India (British)—Elementary education jg obliga- 


tory. According to the census of 1 2I, ' 

illiterates, unable to read and ae he $ 42 623 Bot 

Enea Pees ee pale Population of 162,465,129, 
807, les Ou 

tion of 153,590,102, OoN O28 HOMSL Fomsle DOD alas 


This was a total of 293,431,580 Illitera t 
Population of 316,055,231 in that part of neon 


which illiteracy was ‘under in uiry. There were 


387,249 persons enumerated itentee where literacy, 


There are 856 schools in the - 


primary ~ 


Among Evangelical Lutherans it was 0.6; | 
Orthodox Church, 23,2; Catholics, 


Dame with a cross was—males * 


In 5, 
) Schools, with c 


ie er 


Remnenet Aa RTA NEO ACOs mcr ts tome age wee 


was not recorded, including Burma, Kashmir, the 
pl ra Frontier Provines, and the Andamans and 


The percentage of literates 6 years and over; by 
teligions, in 1921, was—Hindu, 7.5; Sikh, 6.8; Musul- 
man, 5.4; Christian, 28.5. The persons with a knowl- 
edge of English numbered 2,500,000. 

Ireland—Education is compulsory for children 
6-14 years. There are no separate illiterate data for 
northern Ireland or for the Irish Free State; and none 
for Ireland as a whole since the 1911 census. In the 
1926 census the subject was not covered by the ques- 
tionnaire. In Irelanu as a whole the percentage, since 
4841, of children 10-14 years, unable to read or write, 
Was: (1841) 46.0; (1851) 44.5; (1861) 28.2; (1871) 
21.5; (1881) 12.8; (1891) 5.9; (1901) 2.9; (1911) 1.4. 
The percentage otf illiterates among the whole popu- 
lation 5 years over were: (1841) 53.0; (1851) 
46.8; (1861) 38.7; (1871) 33.4; (1881) 25.2; (1891) 
18.4; (1901) 13.7; (1911) 11.9. In all of Ireland 
(1911), 3 per cent of the pe poraiaion of 4,390,219 
could not write but could read. 

In the Irish Free State, in 1926, 2.2 he cent of the 
grooms and 1.3 per cent of the brides signed the mar- 
Tiage register with a mark. 

Italy—The percentage able to read was: (1871) 
31.0; (1881) 38.0; (1901) 51.0; (1911) 62.0; (1921) 
73.0. Thus, by the census returns, illiteracy has de- 
creased in the last fifty years from 69 per cent to 27 
per cent. In 1921 the number of persons 6 years and 
over who could read was 24,822,070 out of 34,223,361. 

percentage of males who could read was 76; of 
females, 70. In 1911 the percentage was, males 67, 
females 58. In that year the percentage of illiteracy 
ranged from 11.0 in Piedmont to 69.6 in Calabria. 
Biementary education its compulsory and illiterates 
are under various disabilities. 

Japan—Elementary education is compulsory, the 
ordinary elementary course extending over six years. 
The middie and higherschools, owing to the number 
of applicants, can it only about ten per cent 
thereof. This is done by selective examination. In 
1923 the percentage of illiteracy was 0.94. 


year 1923-24 there 
were 961,470 children enrolled in primary schools 
(585,048 male and 387,422 female), 80,981 children 
fm secondary schools (58,257 male and 22,724 female) 
and about 11,000 students in the three Universities 
at ade, Zagreb and Ljubljana. All education is 
free. Official data indicate that there were at that 
date 17,570 teachers in — schools (9,300 male 
and 8,180 female); 3,355 teachers in secondary 
schools (2,689 male and 666 female) and 604 professors 
of University. a Soak ch 
Latvia—According to the census 0: , the per- 
centage of illiteracy in the provinces was: Vidzeme 
excluding Riga Cir) £58: Riga, 4.89; Kurzeme, 
5: ale, 12.26; Latgale, 35.99: average for all 
Latvia, 14.72; Latgale lies along the Russian frontier. 


Lithuania—Elementary instruction in Lithuania 

to 14 years) is compulsory only in a few districts. 

4 e of illiteracy in Lithuania, excluding 
the Memel District, is 44.1 based on a population of 
2.028,971 in the year 1923. There are no statistics on 
illiteracy available since 1923. On January 1, 1928, 
there were 2,400 state elementary schools with 
ees pupils and 80 private elementary schools with 
3,191 pails in Lithuania, not including the Memel 
District. There were 236 clementary schools with 
15,162 pupils in 1926 in the Memel District. 

Luxemburg—Edueation, 6-13 years, compulsory. 
Wliteracy practically non-existent, it is officially 
Stated. 


Mexico—FElementary education is compulsory and 
by the constitution of 1917, is secular. Government 
statistics show the percentage of illiterates in the 
whole population in 1925 as 62.0, as compared with 
80.0 in 1910. In 1925, schools numbered 11,704; 
pupils, 985,819. 


herlands, The—Hlementary education. 7-13 
ears, obugatory, There are no aiicial dict 8 
enera. on. ie 
By ae x ts ese 0.17; 
e 
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1.19 for males and 0.82 for females; combined 1,0; 
The figures of illiterates include those whose lack 
of education arises from physical or mental ailments, 
and the vroportion to the population of those who are 
physically or mentally capable of acquiring'the rudie 
Ls te ve aeecsien, eA Swe 8 system of free; 
versal and compulsory education 
force in New Zealand. hes | DR 
Nicaragua—Elementary instruction fs obligatory. 
The education officials estimate illiteracy in the whole 
population at 40.0 per cent. There are no govern- 
ment statistics. 
Norway—Elementary school attendance is conk 
pulsory. The percentage of those able to read and 
write is over 99.0 it is officially estimated. 
Panama—About 70.%:of the population is illiter- 
ate, the Ministry of Public Instruction estimates. 
There are 596 public schools, with 1,687: teachers. 
There are 55,866 chiidren in the primary: schools. : ' 


Persia—The law calls for universal compulsory 
elemental instruction. The attendance at schools 
in 1926 was 137,606. The whole population is about 
10,000,000. There are no illiteracy statistics. 

Peru—There are about 350,000 pupils in the 
primary schools, public and private; and there are 
approximately 50,000 students in the secondary 
schools, public and private. There are about 800,000 
persons of school age in Peru. ‘ 

Poland—HElementary education is compulsory, 
The census of 1921 gave a total population of 27,176,- 
717, among which were 6,581,307 illiterates over 10 
years of age. They were, by age groups—10 to 14 
years, 1,051,490; 15 to 19 years, 751,749; 20 to 29 
years, 1,023,911; 30 to 39 years, 918,137; 40 te 59 
years, 1,835,302; over 60 years, 1,000,748. : 

Porto Rico—Elementary education is compulsory: | 
In 1920 the percentage of illiterates was. 55.0. 

Portugal—Elementary instruction is compulsory; 
The percentage of illiteracy approximates 80.0, it ig 
stated. There are no recent official statistics. 

Roumania—Education is compulsory. In 1969 
the percentage of illiterates in the whole population - 
over 7 years was 60.16. In 1910 the percentage of 
illiterate army recruits was 41.0. There are no-censug 
returns on the subject. 

Russia, Soviet—Education is obligatory. In 1897 
the percentage of illiteracy in the Russian Empire was- 
69.0. According to the census of 1896 it had been 
reduced to 48.7 per cent. The perctentage among 
men was 34.6 and among women 63.3. The number 
of elementary schools at the close of 1926 waa 
108,424 and the number of pupils 9,903,000. The 
number of pupils was 40 per cent greater than before 
the revolution. Above Soviet figures on illiteracy 
apply to all persons above 7 years. 

Salvador—Elementary education is compulsory 
in the republic. The Department of Public Instrucs 
tion estimates that the percentage of illiterates in the 
whole population, including foreigners, is 55.0. The 
number of illiterates is 880,000 out of a population of 
1,600,000. The mass of the FA a is native; 
there are very few foreigners in vador, The highest, 
percentage of illiteracy is to be found in the Depart- 
ment of Santa Ana, while the lowest is in the Depart- 
ment of San Salvador. 

Siam—The estimated population in 1921 waa 
9,221,000, of whom 833,972 males and 88,756 females 
could read and write. By these figures, the percent 
age of illiterates was 90.0. With the establishment of 
compulsory national education and the provision of 
modern primary and secondary schools with a cen« 
tral university—The Chulalankarana—in Bangkok, 
the capital, the latest returns of the ministry of Edu- 
cation, for 1926, give an illiteracy rate of 9.22% 
among the male population. The rate for women 1 
being lowered, but is still bigher than males. 

Spain—FElementary instruction is compulsory, 
In 1910 the percentage of illiteracy was—read but not 
write, 1.77; neither read nor write, 59.35. In 1860, 
over 75 per cent could neither read nor write, 

Sweden—Elementary education, 7-14 years, ia 
obligatory. In 1926 there were 665,032 pupils in 
elementary schools. 

Switzerland—Elementary school attendance i 
compulsory. There are no government statistics or 
illiteracy. In 1923, out of 59,122 poses who became 
married, there were 22 who could not write (12 men 
and 10 women) and of these 5 were Swiss (¢ men and 
1 woman, Of the others, 12 were Italians, 2 were 
French, 1 was a Hollander, and 2 were Poles, 


Syria—lIlliteracy is estimated at 86 per cent — 


accord- 
In “practi 
this law is not enforced, and not over 25 per cent 0! 


divided into three classes: offick: Senoola 
maintained by the local governments; local 8ch i 
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maintained chiefly by the various religious sects; and 
foreign schools, such as American, French, British, 
and Italian, maintained by private or governmental 
contributions from foreign countries, At the end of 
1926, 131,704 students divided into 87,660 boys and 
44,044 girls were attending these various institutions. 
The above figures include students at 10 colleges and 
universities; 44 secondary schools; 4 normal schools; 
7 technical schools; 1,220 primary schools; and 5 
kindergardens. The Bedouin tribes in the interior 
fire almost entirely illiterate. 

Turkey—As regards educational activities in 
Turkey, this work is directed by the Department of 
Public Instruction, the head of which is a Cabinet 
officer. The number of public schools coming under 
the direct administration and control of this Depart- 
ment amounts, according to the latest data published, 
to 6,271, of which 6,060 are primary schools; attend- 
fee is compulsory. The total number of pupils in 
these schools and the number of teachers has been 
dstimated at 455,627 and 14,756 respectively. In 
Addition to the [gecaa schools, Turkey possesses a 
university, a civil service school, an academy for fine 
arts, two teachers’ colleges, twenty-three secondary 

achers’ schools, four commercial schools, nineteen 

ceums, seventy secondary schools and sixty-nine 
Kindergartens. In addition to the above, there are 
several private and foreign schools, the majority of 
which are located in Constantinople. 

Union of South Africa—The census of 1918 
showed the following literacy percentage in the 


European population 7 years and over—able to read 
and write, 94.57; able to read only, 1.50; able neither 
to Paras a gual ee unspee Bete aon bc 
centages of those Europeans years 

neither to read nor write was—(1918) 1.24; (1911) 
2.34; (1904) 4.11, The bulk of the native popi laticn 
(negroes) is still illiterate, although education is mak- 
ing considerable progress among them. 


United Kingdom—tThere are no recent official 


statistics on illiteracy, according to the Secretary of ~ 


the Board of Education, London, which has super- 
vision over England and \ales. The percentage is 
small. Education is compulsory in England and 
Wales between 5 and 14 years; in Scotland, up to 
15 years. So far as England and Wales are concerned, 
the latest figures with regard to persons signing the 
marriage register by mark are for the year 1924, ee 
in a total of 296,416 marriages, 995 males and 1,04 

females (percentage 0.34 men, and 0.35 women), 
signed the marriage register by mark. In Scotland 
in 1925, in a total of 32,456 marriages, 79 males and 
99 females (percentage 0.24 men, 0.31 women), 
signed the register by mark. 


Uruguay—Primary education is ob! 
1908 the percentage of illiteracy was 39.8 
lation other than aboriginal. q 

Venezuela—Ed ication, 6-12 years of age, is com- 
poser: Total pupils enrolled, 96, ;_ teachers, 

,153. Illiterates number (1926) 1,748,743. 
1926 appropriation for instruction was $1,203,352. 


atory. In 
the popu- 


GRAVITY, AND ITS EFFECTS. 


(From ® Paper by Diseid C. Barton of Houston, Tex. 


Read at N. Y. City Before the 1928 Meeting of 
Engineers.) 


he American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 


If the earth were 8 homogeneous sphere at rest, 
gravity would be the same everywhere over the sur- 
face of the earth and would vary only radially; the 
lines of force of gravity would be radial, and the level 
gurfaces would be spherical and concentric with the 
@arth’s surface. 

But the earth {3 not at rest; it is not a sphere; and 

¢its outer crust is in no way homogeneous. 

On account of the rotation of the earth, centrif- 
gal force tends slightly to counteract the earth's 
attraction. The effect is at a maximum at the equa- 
tor and decreases to zero at the north and south 


poles, 

As the earth is a beep flattened at the poles, 
and therefore the radial distance of the surface at 
the poles from the center of the earth is less than at 
the equator, the force of attraction of the earth is at 
® maximum at the poles and at a minimum at the 
equator, 

As the result of those two factors, the value of 
@ravity at sea level is at a maximum at the poles and 
& minimum at the equator. 

The increase of the value of gravity northward 
¥ the northern hemisphere is known as the “Normal 

orthward Gradient."’ 

Tt is a distinctly appreciable aoautity. and has to 
be allowed for in the calculations. The level surfaces 
are warped concomitantly and the amount of the 
Warping is a function of latitude. It is of a very ap- 
preciable magnitude, 

The earth's crust is distinctly inhomogeneous. 
The continents are supposed ta be composed of hghter 
rocks than are the ocean basins. Plutonic igneous 
complexes and metamorphic complexes are heavier 
than most masses of sedimentary rocks. Limestone 
and anhydrite are heavier than other sediments, and 
the older sands and shale tend to be heavier than 
the younger. 

Horizontal uniformity of distribution of sediments 
of uniform density is destroyed by diastrophism. 
The horizontal distribution of mass in the earth's 
wust within a few miles of the surface, therefore, 
4% very irregular; bodies of rock of high specific grav- 
ity rise Into or beside bodies of rock of lesser density 
and the magnitude of those bodies ranges from that 
* > mountain system down to that of a glacial 

oulder, 

Sif ey Aen type relief also causes a horizontal oppod- 
ition of rock of relatively high specific gravity against 
alr of relatavely no specific gravity, This irregular- 
ity of the horizontal distribution of mass causes a 
deformation in the gravitational system. 

A body of density greater than the average will 
exert a definite gravitational attraction approx- 
imately toward its center of gravity. The in’ ensity 
v eee ection will be proportional to the excess 
of mass, 

There 1s no repulsion possible in the gravitative 
eek. but the practical effect of a body" less dense 

an the average is the same as if the body exerted 
& force of repulsion proportional to its deficiency of 


mass, 
Gravity at any point is the three dimensional vec- 
torial sum of the normal gravity and of the respec- 


tive positive and “negative” forces of attraction o 
the various bodies with excess or deficiency of mass 


YOU CANNOT FALL FASTER THAN 118 MILES 
AN HOUR. 


The popular belief that a person falling from a 
— altitude will be killed or rendered unconscious 
efore reaching the ground has been exploded by 
ea fliers, the War Department stated. in Aug., 


“The experimental department of Wright Field 
of the Army Air bee it declared, “‘can definitely 
state that a than falling from any altitude with a 
Parachute pack attached never attains a yee of 
greater than 118 miles per hour and does not 
eee cA i d_ soldi Depart: 

Scien , citizens and soldiers, the ment 
said, have been wnder the belief that a person falling 
from a great altitnde risked loss of life even without 
hitting, by travelling at such a terrific speed as to 
succumb before he reached the ground. 

The Army Air Corps conducted many experiments 
to determine if the belief was correct, there having 
been an assertion in 1927 that an aviator who was 
forced to A her and who failed to pull the rip cord 
was in full possession of his senses during his drop. 

A dummy of the size and weight of a 180 pound 
man, with a service parachute attached and un- 
opened, attained, it was found, a velocity of 118 
miles an hour within a period of eleven seconds and 
after falling 1,200 feet in quiet air, but from that 
gc os no ae ode os was attained. 

“These  facts,’’ sai the Departm 
established after numerous tests.” s ~ 


BODY FALLS 16 FEET IN FIRST SECOND. 
In the first second of its descent a bo 
feet; second second, 16-++-32=48 feet; t ay Bene id 
16+64=80 feet; fourth second, 16+96 = 112 feet; 
fifth second, 16+ 128 = 144 feet: nth second. 16+32 
(n-1) feet. The total distance fallen by a body at the 
end of the nth second is given in eet by multiply- 
by 16. 


16 feet, at the end of the second second 2 ~ one sed 


64 feet, at the end of the third second 3x 3x 16 = 
x 16 = 


“were 


extract the square root; thus to fall a mile eine 


S200 by 16 which gives 330 and the Square root of 


, th 
the vacuum time to Areas eee aera 


of one percent. , 
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World’s Shipping. “87 
THE MERCHANT FLEETS OF THE WORLD. 
(The figures on this and the a page, by Lloyd's Register of Shipping, cover all vessels of 100 tons or over. ) 


“ON \No. of} _ Gross No. of; _ Gross ON jNo. of; “Gross ON _\No. of; _ Gross 
_ JULY 1./Ships. | Tonnage. seer 1,/Ships.| Tonnage. ||Juty 1./Ships.| Tonnage. ||JuLy 1. Ships.} Tonnage. 


227 7|22,912,753!/1901 38/209 30/479 ST71}/191 30,082]/43,144,9 1921 33,206161,974, 653 

1,983)23,672,698)/1902. . .|28,630/32,302,412//1912. | | 130,316|44,600,677 || 1922. . ||33;935|64/370,786 
1,926/24,236,865/\1 901 33,501,855 1913 30,591/46,970,113}| 1923. , .|33,507 65,166,2 

,640)24,547,597 1904... 29,283]34,786,132]/1914. | 130,836 49,089,55211924. .. |32,956164,023,567 

30,288/25,086,199)/1905. . .}29,750{35,998,180]/1915. . 130,720}49,261/769]| 1925... .|32'916/64.64-418 

+ |29,801|25,593, 186] /1906. ; -130,087}37,550,477|| 1916... |30, 0.187 7)48,683,136 1926. . | |32.615/64,784.370 

. |28,280/25,889,044]/1907. .-|30,197|39.435,788|| 1917... 1927... : '32'175}65'192'910 

©. .{27,982|26,543,360)/1908. | ./30/524}40/920/551/] 1913. 


- : 1928. | 32/408 66,954,6 
127/816 27,613,851{'1909. . . 130/536141,447,825111919. | | 1597338150,019,573 =! 


GROSS TONNAGE OF MERCHANT FLEETS OF CHIEF NATIONS. 
e 4 On Juuy 1. vu. 58. Gr. Brit. Germany Japan. Norway, | Holland. Italy. |Belgium. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

os | Se 1,022,515] 389,526|1,012,164| 30,149 
“4880..........] 4,068,034 89,309 }1,518,658} 328,281] 999,196] 75,666 
1890... ealtioy Bhs s 4,424,497 145,692 1,705,699] 255,711] 820,716] 75,946 
; 5,164,839 863,830]1°508,118| 346,923 945,008} 113,259 
5,524,218] 9, 917,971 |1,467,089| 382,102} 999,918] 110,457 

5,797,902] 1 944,458 |1,451,116/ 404,680]1,018,807 3 
6,087,345} 1 989,612 |1,443,904| 395,695/1,044,758| 102,760 
6,291,535) 10 1,124,695 1,451,425} 399,633/1,032,614] 102,737 
456,543} 1 1,273,467 |1,482,094| 411,3071]1,025,603| 199,733 
6,674,969] 1 1,392,798 |1,547,884| 436,749/1,000,797| 112,515 
6,938,7: i 1,481,206 1,569,964) 447,666] 995,260) 120,187 
,365,445/1 1,544,921 1,581,146} 458,345]1,020,062| 152,325 

7,388,755} 1 1,602,283 |1,479,684) 511,246/1,071,193 ; 
veces] 7,508,082]1 1,647,629 |1,526,156| 534,275/1,107,187| 191,132 
ll 1,833,354 }1,646,030) 565,613/1,320,653| 166,420 

3) 1 2. 1,344,991 |2,292,596] 1,129,906 |1,298,582! 271, 
18, 2 08 1,500,014 |2,457,890] 1,309,849 |1,521,942| 304,386 
7,928,688) 19,256,766) 5,459,296 2,319,438} 1,708,386 |2,504,722) 1,496,455 1,668,296] 352,124 

8,389 a 19,541,368] 4,706,027 |: 1,826, 2,529,188] 1,522,547 |1,736,545| 276, 
9|19,134'857] 4,151,552 |2,216,643] 1,847,453 |2/771,022 1,508,916 |1,896,534| 272,160 
8,871,037|19,637,418] 3,156,008 a 152 eae 2'059;001 |2,307,164] 1,552/382 1,757,605] 233,606 
9,924,518/21,035, 149) 3,225,2 2,299,405 |1,806,576] 1,288,245 /1,283,790] 193,538 
12,907,300] 16,555,471) 3,503,380 2 233, 31 2,325,266 |1,857,829] 1,591,911]1,370,097| 313,276 
« .] 16,324,024] 18,330, fee 672,671 |3,245,194] 2,995,878 |2,114,190} 1,848,348 12,406,958] 464,659 
: iz, 026;002/19: Bede 717,450 13,652,249] 3,354,806 |2,584,058] 2 .225,787 12,650,573 551,031 
792] 3,586,918 |2,600,861| 2,632,713 |2'866,335|........ 

, 737,244) 3,604,147 |2,551,912) 2,625,741 13,033,742] 605, 
498,233) 3,842,707 |2,505,393) 2,556,417 [2,832,212] 560,597 
11,984} 3,9 2,680,642) 2,600,831 |3,028, 542,58 
490,606} 3,957,617 |2.841,905| 2,564,904 |3,240,6 507,473 
469,980) 4,033,304 2, $24,225] 2,654,003 |3,483,383] 499,229 
3,344,4651 4, 139,81512,968,2041 2,816,705 (3,428,8171 492,609 


United Kingd.; Dominions. ;Aust.H’g’y*] Denmark, France, Germany. Holland, 


.| No.; Tons.| No. Tons. | No.| Tons. | No. Tons, 
18|18,689] 79| 125,472] 154/255,532| 113] 93,050 
22/26,103| 80] 110,734] 165|375,317) 112] 99,439 
31|40,932| 89] 176,095] 162/465,226| ~ 95) 104/296 
25/32,815|. 33] 114,052} 89|/387,192| 130] 118,153 ’ 
23/45,198 6] 25,402): 2. 4|s 00.052) | L2ON RAS 
28/35,277. 9} 42,752 201] 180,197 
23|20,445 6| 18,828 146) 148,779 
13|26,150 3] 13,715 4 5 
612/ 1,620,442 46|37,766| 34] 32,633 100] 137,086 
30/60,669| 50] 93,449].... 99] 183,149 
ves eet ae) 37|77,238| 65] 210,663] 242/509,064| 98! 232/402 
23/41, 62] 184,509] 195|575,264 163,132 
24/49'479} 27] 96,644] 109/345,062| 35 "632 
33/63.937| 26] 79,685] 108/175,113| 41] 63,627 
21/73,268| 35] 75,569] 121/406, 47| 78,823 
25|72/108| 34] 121,342] 60/180,548) 47 3,671 


Sweden. | United States. |Oth’rC'ntr’s.| World Total. 
.| No,| Tons.}] No. ; Tons. No. ;. Tons. 


109 11|-9,427| 142] 171,569 Ty 1,599|2,650,140 
22|13'968| 174| 284/223 


: 3 997,919 
36|/39,583} 929)3,033,030 
53|50,971|1,051|4,075,385 


46|/63,823| 609/2,474,253 
27/65,911| 173|1,006,413 
8) 59 138 


03 119; 2 aaab 84 

Toloo rt 172/317 701|1,643" 181 

eee taT onl Tae 7r6 Beale, 281. We 
31, 

ialesssis| '78| 150,013 600] 1,674,977 

18'67 3611 361 179/218 80212'285.679 


‘ atts 21,118,528 [ise 27,840]/28,957,358 Hae 2 ats 41,912,520 1920... .|31,595|57,314,065 | 


20|72/038} 22! 44/335] 103/289,622] 68! 119/790 


Motor Ships. | Sail. Vess'’ls. 


No. Griton. 1 Bide Chit 


United| Vo. No. | Gr. ton.” No.|Gr. ton. alert 0 
287 80,085 i 


jo. | Gr. 
K’'g’m}7,386}18, S17 558 424|1,536,648] 394|121,349 


Can'da| "614| 1,090,935| 79] ° 97,176] 212) 98,341 
U.S... 8,393]13,213,567| 260) 489.258) 7821930,577 ae fi 
Belg..|°220| 460,210} 28,009 4,390 23| 14,263 
D 735°790| 119] 286-419 25,330 33 

Brance|t426). 3,205.27] 04) 92.001 “9 88,633 ||8 | 

erm’y|i,705| 3,260,150} 348}. 477,917 39,184] fs =| 
5021. 1,181,350) 1310) 6,195). J } 


WORLD MERCHANT FLEET TOTAL, BY KINDS ‘ ts % 

tron, Wood in Compos. Total t | 

No. Gr. tonnage. Gr. tonnage. No. Gr. tonnage. No, Gr. tonnage. S| 

Steamers....... 23,100 | 58,163, O84 1,008,073 1,531 555,948 | 26,454 | 59,727,111 

Motor Ships....] 1,954 | 5,164,17 28,343 927 239,787 | 2,933 302) 
Sailing Vessels. . 662 638, 213 106, 258 2,235 1,050,775 3, ‘021 1, 795, 246 3 
BORA occ eis sayy’ 25,716 | 63,965,469 1,142,680 4,693 1,846,510 1 32,408 | 66,954,659 4 


Steamers number 24,922 with reciprocating engine | of 6,544,263 gross tonnage; steamers fitted tor r) 
au ae 702 gross tons); 1,418 with turbine engine burning oil, 3.745 of 19,058,014 gross tenn 
(9,682,063 gross tens). trawlers and other fishing Vessels, 3,¥06 of 838, 


iors of over 1,000 tons each number 1,167 | gross tonnage. 
SHIPS LOST AT SEA. 


| 
FRANCE. JAPAN. 
No.| Ton. |No./Ton. {No. 


a 
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308, 
64] 114,752 
45|112,040 


10,704 
58,992 
428,756 


7 


eer wEBES ob 


, 72 
25] 71,8621 17|27,353 29, 428 


In addition to ships lost,.there were broken up, | 2,285,679 gross tonnage built. 
in 1927, a total of 189 ships, of 402,698 gross tonnage, Figures cover war losses and those for United 
making a total of 852,398 gross tons of shipping States exclude ships on the Great Lakes, 
lost, or broken up, during the year, as compared with 


220,455 MOTOR BOATS REGISTERED IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Figures are official and are as of Dec. 31 of years named.) 


1923.| 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. Port. 1923. | 1924. | 1925. ( 1926. Ey 
vss] H1,053/41,706) 12,146] 12,566] 18,219 stciaee 28,962 ; 
Ba SO 1 7001] 115259] 11,325]11)425 11,762 Tae "005 
aera 4°934| 5,206] 5,427| 5/981] 5,757 5 


Gish 14 
cine -|10, ast 10, 939 11,682) 12,251) 12,840 
ar oes, . ‘367 "395| 4191 '472 
10,402 10; Ce if 363 11°809 8 
2 407 5,848! 6,204 . 63 


pitas el, Bou oaeh ate 
Na aie visie'|, -L -..| 3,674 
‘hae f 130 


3,3 : 
eevee] 1,684 ra veal 
acid 657 V 335 


Be 03 
: 470} 2,629 2,998 ts 
tee 6 S058 10/060 101958 11,540 6,2 


~ (1919) 110,791; (1920) 130,826; (1921) | 186,441; 926) 208,08 
aanee (1922) 189,701; (1923) 173,307: ‘gar | 220.455, 0925) is, ee: ro ih & 


> _ Occasional Market Name of Fur. 
_ ~ Atneriean Broadtail. 


Furs—Their Real and Their Occasional Trade Names. 
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. FURS—THEIR REAL AND THEIR OCCASIONAL. TRADE NAMES, 
(From data published by The National Association of the Fur Industry, in the Fur Journal.) 


Real Name of Fur. 


Lambskin, processed; South American Slink, 


_ * Arctic Seai, Australian Seal, Baffin Seal, Bay Seal, 
_. Buckskin Seal, BalticsLeopard, Baltic Lion, Baltic 
-Tiger, Baltic Fox, Baltic White Fox, Baltic Seal, 
Beayverette, jum Beaver, Black Hare, Bluerette, 
Castorette, Chapchillas, Chinchillete, Chipped Seal. 
© oust Seal, Cony, Cony Beaver, Cony Leopard. 
Ceny Mole, Cony Seal, Electric Beaver, Electric 
Mole, Electric Seal, Ermiline, French Beaver, French 
_ Chinchilla, French Leopard, French Mole, French 
Sable, French Seal, Geller Seal, Hair Fox, Hair Sable, 
" Hudson Bay Seal, Kit Cony, Laskin Seal, Le Meuse 
Seal, Leopard Cony, Leopardine, Mar-Konie, Men- 
doza Beaver, Minkony, Molin, Moline, Muskratine, 
‘Wear Seal, New Zealand Seal, Northern Seal, Nu- 
trix, Nutriette Polar Seal, Pole Seal, Red River 
‘Seal, Roman Seai, Russian Leopard, Russian Lynx, 
_ Russian Taupe Fox, Seal Musquash, Sealette, Sealine 
_ Squirrelette, Squirreline, Twin Beaver, Visonette. 


nd 
Py 
- 


Rabbit Skin or fur, dyed, or sheared, or sheared 
and dyed, 

Cony is another name for rabbit, particularly those 
from Europe. 

Australian rabbit is used in the case of “Baltié 
Leopard’ and seyeral other fur aliases, py Mae? 
_ Nutria, which is of the South American rat family, 
is also unhaired and dyed to imitate seal, as in 
“Baltic Seal,"’ “Electric Beaver,"’ “Electric Seal,” 
(muskrat sometimes), ‘‘French Beaver.” 

The hare from North ECOD? New Zealand and 
Australia is likewise used, after being plucked, sheared. 
and dyed, as in “Baltic White Fox,” “French Chin- 


ehilla,” “‘French Leopard,” ‘Hair Fox,” “Hair 
Sable,"’ “Russian Leopard," and ‘“‘Russian Lynx.” 
Phe muskrat is also used occasionally, as in 


“Blectrie Seal,” and ‘Red River Seal.” 

The Japanese rabbit does the honors of the occasion 
in “‘Nu Nutria.”’ ; 

The Coypu, used in some “Red River Seal” instan- 
ces, is another name for the Nutria, 


ai, 
fer: 
; 


Chinese wos, Isabella Fox, Manchurian Fox, Man- 


Belgium Lynx, Black Poiret Fox, Chinese Lynx, 
~_-ehurian W. 


Dog hide, usually Chinese or Manchurian. In the 
cate of “Chinese Lynx,” goat hide is often made use 
of, 


Muskrat. It is thrice the size of an ordinary rat 


»_ Bisam M! Brook Mink, Desman, EPlectrie Seal 
_- {60metimes), udson Seal (semetimes), Loutrine, | and lives in swampy regions. Sheared and dyed to 
» River Mink, River Sable. imitate seal. 
Black Alaska Fox. Red Fox. 
WS Blue Japanese Wolf, China Bear, Chinese Lynx. Goat. Known in some parts of Asia as mouffion. 


Ring-tail cat. 


* California Mink, Linette. 


Squirrel. 


" Chineniila Squirrel, Chinola, Flying Fox, Sabeline. 


Teeland Fox. 
- Caracul, or Karakul, also known as Astrachan, is 
the skin of a Russian or Asiatic sheep. 
Galyak is lamb or sheep skin. 
Broadtail is the skin of the winter-killed Persian 
Lamb. 
Alpaca is a South American Camel, 


The American lion is a Puma. 
The Marten and the badger are of the weasel 


ane um fur is dyed to imitate beaver and other 


~ eostlier furs. 


Fe. Brod as substitute for Mink, a 


ink. 
- The black eat of Holland, Denmark, Bavaria and 
iwitzerland is also known as the genet. 
The Chinchilla is a squirrel-like rat of the Andes, 
South America. 
othe American Chipmunk is not used in the fur 
rade. The Chipmunk from North Asia is known 
3 the barunduki. . 
The fitch is a polecat or weasel from Europe and 
Siberia. 
The guanaco is a South American camel. 
The hair seal is of the sea dog family and comes 
extra tropical portions of the sea, along tem- 
te and. colder portions of the globe. It has 
o= 7! hair and no under-hair. Also known as 
“Greenland or White Coat Seal. According to age 
this animal into grades known as: Small Spot 
il ‘Middling Spot Seal (two years old), or Bed- 
e Seal, later it becomes Spot Seal; and, when 
full colored, Harp Seal. Rock Seal is the 
trad me for the young. 4 
, “The fur seal is ofthe sea bear family, and is native 
, Alaskan waters, Cape Horn, and the Shetland 
i The northern species comprise Alaskan, Vic- 
n or Northwest, Copper Island, and Japanese 
Southern species comprise Shetland, Lobos 
and Cape Seals. Variations in quality and 
skins are due to differences in age, Sex, 
ation of habitat. In the rough the pelt is heavy 
nd is covered with a thick coat of dark brown guard 
- water-hairs. ‘These are plucked out leaving a 
hick, woolly under-fur, ‘This is dyed and the 


gr} 
Ba the skin shaved to reduce the weight. The 


and, 
e of 


Thibet or Lamb, y 
unished fur is flexible with depth of color and sheen. 
it is durable. Also known as Sea Bear. 

The Kolinsky is of the weasel family, and comes 
from China and Siberia. Also known as Red Sable, 
Siberian Mink, Tartar Sable. 

The Sea Otter is of the weasel family of the 
Kamchatka region. 

Tiger—Cat Family. Habitat: India, Turkestan, 

China, Mongolia and the East Indies. Bengal Tiger ~ 
has a short coat of dark orange-brown with black 
stripes. Those from other parts of India aré of the 
same color but have longer hair. Those further 
north, China and Mongolia, are not only large in size, 
but haye very long soft hair of orange-brown, with 
sedan flanks, and are generally marked with black 
stripes. 
Wolf—Dog Family. Habitat: North American, 
Russia, and Siberla. Species: Timber or Gray Wolf 
of North America has a {!ner and denser hair than the 
European or Asiatic species, and in color varies from 
light gray to dark ey, ca brown and occasionally 
black. Siberian W olf is about the same size as Timber 
Wolf but the gray fur is usually paler and of a coarser 
texture. The IKussian or Black Wolf has long, black 
top-hairs covering the underfur, The Canadian Wolf 
is a pale bluish-gray with fine flowing black top-hairs, 
The Coyote _or Prairie Wolf inbabits the western 
plains of the Unit ed States and has a coarse yellowish- 
gray fur clouded with black, 

Leopard—Cat_ Tamily.~ Habitat: Africa, Asia, 
The fur is mostly pale-fawn or rufous-buff spotted 
over with dark brown or black rosettes or broken 
rings; there is sn occasional black one. The Leopard 
is also known as Panther. 

Lion—Cat Family. Habitat: Africa and southern 
Asia. Color is usually uniform yellowish-brown or 
tawny, with a long mane on the adult male and 3 
terminally tu fted tail. Lions are chiefly used for rugs, 

Lynx—Cat Family. Habitat: northern North 
America and Europe. Under-hair is thinner than in 
the Fox, top- hair is fine, silky and flowing, of a pale 
gray, slightiv mottled with fine streaks and dark 
spots. The fur on the flank is longer, and white, with 
pronounced markings of dark spots. The ears have 
pencils of black hair ornamenting the tips and the 
face is surrounded by a fringe of white and black hair, 
The. skins. from Canada have a silvery-gray tone, 
from Alaska have a pale tan and from the north- 
western part of North America are coarse and reddish. 
The Bay Lynx is smaller than the Canadian Lynx and 
eastern skins are reddish, while southerns and’ west- 
erns are somewhat yellow and spotted. Bay ‘Lynx 
is also known as Desert Cat, Steppe Cat, Lynx Caby 
Wild Ae Pardine Lynx inhabits Spain and is quite 
spotted. : 
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740 | : - Polar Expeditions. Ms kee 
fa i 
“HIGHEST LATITUDES REACHED IN POLAR ExneCR A Or - 
(Lables Prepared by Nat'l. Geographic Soc., Washington, D. C., Githert. Grosvenor; ee 
ARCTIC EXPLORATION 


Commander. 


No. Lat. | 


‘eel jam. Barents... <.. Srinety a ayes see 


*8ir William Edward Party.......- 
Wm. Morton, FE. K. aan Expeditio: 

. Sir Edward A. Ingiefield.......-- 
Dr. Isaac I. Hayes.........:-- 
-Baron Nordenskiold. . . 
ose ok aking ¥. Hall. . 


” Gen. My Gresly. expedition. Rye ORCTOR 
*Admiral ARopert meen ws. Heels Weis iL 
*Fridtiof Nansen: ............--.: Bak } 

Frederick G. Jackson...........-.-++-- : 
*Caot. Cagni, Duke of Abruzzi’s Exped’n .| 1900 


Admiral Robert E. Peary.............. 1902 
‘Ziegler Polar Expedition............... 1904 
' “Admiral Robert EB. Peary (Apr. 21)...... 1906 
*Admiral Robert BH. Peary (Apr. 6)..... -} 1909 
Capt. Roald Amundsen (June a ape? oe 1925. 
Lieut. Com. R. E. Byrd, Jr., U. S..N. 
Ret. (By airplane, May Gyan se 1926 
Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile Expedition 
y dirigible, May 12)............... | 1926 
. Capt. Sir George H. Y Wilkins 
._ (Byairplane, Apri! 15)... . 2.2.2.2... | 1928 
Gen. Umberto. Nobile 
(By dirigible, May 23).-............. | 1928 


* Represents new records. 


THE WILKINS EXPEDITION. 


Capt. George H. Wilkins and Lieut. Carl Ben 
Fielson of the Detroit News-Wilkins Arctic Expedition 
succeeded in crossing the Arctic Ocean from Point 
Barrow, Alaska, to Doedmanseira Island, Spitsbergen, 
a distance of 2,200 miles, in 20 hours and 20 minutes, 
leaving Point Barrow at 10.15 a. m. local time, on 
Sunday, April 15, 1928, and reaching Doedmanseira 
Tsland on Monday, Aorit 16, at 6.35 p. m. local time. 

No land was sighted where Peary, MacMillan, and 
Stefansson had seen signs that indicated the possible 
‘existence of such land. A little past the 75 meet 


“fhe 


an abrupt turn to the south, of a full geere, ney 
sight of the northern mountains of Grant La’ 


79° 49’ [Spitsbergen and Greenland Sea {Holland 

80° 23% Spitsbergen and Greenland Sea |Holland . 
77° 45’ |Ellesmere island... 2... <22.+> {Great B 
80° 48’ |Spitsberzeh and Greenland Sea }Great Britain 
81° 30’ |Spitsberzen and East Greenland|Great Britain 
82° 45° North of Spitsbergen........+: Great Britain 


78° 28° {Smith Sound. 2.0.5. sve. eens Ne 
81° 35’ |Cape Lieber, Grinnell Land.... 
81° 42’ |Snitsberzen. . 0.5. say oscas Sweden 


81° 50’ |Franz Josef Land. ..........+.- Austria. 


83° 24’ |Greenland Coast. ......- ae 
83° 27’ |Greenland Coast......-4-t... 


81° 20’ |Franz Jogef Land. ....>3..... 
86° 34’ |North of Franz Josef Tand Sees I 
24° 17° |Grinnelk hand. 2.25 2. teas 
go° 4’ |Franz Josef Lan@............. 
87° 6’ |North of Greenland...... 2... 

90° The North Pole-.... 
87° 44’ |North of Greenland. 


90° Spitsbergen and returm...... 


90° Spitsbergen to Alaska... 22... .. 


90° iSpitsbergen to North Pole... 


2° 12' |West Greenland... .... <m.--- -: 


8° 45’ |Cape Constitution. . 2... 2... 2+. 


3° 11’ |Near Thank God Harbor...... 


3° 20’ |Northeast Grinnell Land. ..... 


6° 14’ |North of Franz Josef Land, was 


. |United States 


4° Point Barrow to Spitsbergen. . . /Wnited States 


\ 


at 1.25 the flag of the city of Milan, and at 1.30 the 
cross the Pope had given General Nobile fo be left 
there. Messages were sent to the King of Italy, to 
Benito Mussolini, and to the Pope. Immediately ~ | 
thereafter the Italia started to beat its way back to” 
Kings Bay against adverse winds: At 10.30 a.m., 
May 5. the Tealia, reported by Nobile to have been 
proceeding normaliy, suddenly plunged, and in two. 
minutes hit the ice. : 
It was not until June § that the Citta di Milano 
was able to establish communication with the wrecked 


and injuring Goneral Nobile and severai others. The 
airship, thus Hghtened, had risen once more, carrying 


land definitely reported by Dr. Frederick and. aac six members of the crew who never have been found. 


_ found to be non-existent. 
THE TRAGIC ITALIA! EXPEDITION. 


Many nations joined in efforts to rescue Nobile and _ 
his men. Airplanes from every part of Hurope started 
for Spitsbergen. ‘Though his tent was painted red 


tots Italia, airship of the ill-fated Nobile Expedi- | Nobile reported sighting several planes that failed 


tion to the North P Pole, arrived at Kings Bay at noon, 


see his stranded party. Finally the Swedish aviator, ‘ 


i 6, 1928, from Vadso, Norway, havin been | Lieut. Eimar-Paal Lundborg, succeedsd in rescuing dl 
ed there by the Expedition’s base sh p, the | General Nobile on June 24, only to be marooned him- 


Gitta ai Milano. 


On May 11 it left for its first flight over Ps rea 


Sea headed for Lenin Land (Nicholas IT L. 


ginning its flight at 5.45 a.m. and retains: ae 4. 10 bes party later the same day. 


p.m 

On May 15 the Italia again headed into the North. 
It passed Franz Josef Land and then cruised about in | have been heard fro! 
the unknown seas between that Land and the North 
Pole, and after 34 hours, having seen no Iand in that 
area, and having failed to an Lenin Land, turned | Swedish aerial engineers, Andree, Strindbe 
toward Novaya Zemlya. On May 18 ot 10 a.m. 


self on a second flight. 
The Russian ice-breaker Krassin reseuod Mariane 
and Zappi of the Malmgren party July 12, and the 


oald Amundsen and Rene Guilbaud left 
in a seaplane June ed to pone s ae None 's aid but ne 
e So 


et Government sen 
the ice-breaker Hrassin 3 
In the afternoon of-Sunday, July 14, 1897, he 


Fraenkel, departed from Vi 0, Spitsbergen, om 


General Nobile brought the Italia back into its | the balloon Ornen for the North Pole. Whatev 


hangar at Kings Bay 


At 4.10 a. m. SIMs 23, the Italia headed out from 


their fate they were never seen. 
Two soundings on at + iantads 87° 4V’ norti 


Kings Bay on its third and disastrous vo ‘age, carry- | longitude 10° 20’ west, by Amundsen and n 
ing a crew of 15. At 12.20 a. m., May 24, it reached | in 1926, revealed that pa depth of the Polar Sea th ere 


the Pole. An hour later the Italian flag was dropped, 


Commander. 


Capt. James Cook. .... 0.06. ce eens 


AMOS Weddell... as vi. ns tie cla tees 
Adzatrel Charles Wiikes Expedition .’. 
Capt. James Clark R: 

Carstens E. Borchgrevink........... 
Capt. Robert F. Scott .........5.4. 
Sir Ernest Shackleton. ...... 2 


Roald Amundsen... . 
Capt. Robert F. Btottis: actonnne. * 


Admiral Charles Wilkes first saw a Antarctic Continent on January 16, 1840, at 158° E. longitud 
- 4 


ANTARCTIC 


was 12,375 feet. 


EXPLORATION. 


Expedition. The gondola had hit the lee, killing one ~ 
man, breaking a leg of Motor Chief Natale Ceccioni, 
Date. Latitude. Longitude. 


G 
Great Britain. 
Great Britain — 
oan ‘ Stese Britain. 
1912 Ai Noma ee 


A 


er, 
a 


7 


ae adopted the left to 


as 


“3 


There are said to be 3,424 spoken languages and 


— dialects in the world, distributed as follows: America, 


“1,624; Asia, 987; Europe, 587; Africa, 276. 
The actual number of languages recently computed 
by_officers of French Academy is put at 2,796. 
~The en ee language Is spoken by more than 
180,000,000 of peopie; German, by more than 120,- 
,000; Russian, 96,000,000; French, 60,000,000; 
Spa 55,000,000; Italian, 40,000,000; Portuguese, 


,000,000. 
_. Although the war has added some few words to 
the English language, the number is less than 10,000 
The reputable English language contains approxi- 
mately 700,000 words. Possibly 300,000 more terms 
may be stigmatized as nonce, obsolete, vulgar, low, 


- ®te., and therefore seldom or never sought in dic- 


tlonaries designed for the home. 

. Of the Dbulk—700,000 terms—nearly one-half 

consists of scientific terminology seldom met outside 

a textbooks and of arcbaic, obsolescent or obsolete 
ms. 

Various estimates of the sources of English words 
have been made at different times. On the basis 
of the Lord’s Prayer, George Hickes calculated that 
nine-tenths of our words were of Saxon origin. 
Sharon Turner’s estimate was that the Norman 
were to the Saxon as 4 to 6. Trench computed 
60 per cent. Saxon; 30 per cent. Latin, including 
those received through French: 5 per cent. Greek, 
and 5 per cent. other sources. Prof. W. W. Skeat 
in the recently published fourth edition of his 
dictionary, which contains approximately 20,000 


’ words, shows the following sources: 


_Anglo-Saxon and English, 3,681; Low German, 
°126; Dutch, 207; Scandinavian, 693: German, 333. 
French from Low German, 54; French from 


= “UNIVERSAL” 


“The chief artificial, “international” or ‘“‘universal”’ 

- languages are, in the order of thelr appearance, 

with the names of their inventors, when known— 
Volapuk (1879) Johann M. Schleyer, Germany. 
Esperanto (1887) Dr. L. L. Zamenhoff, Warsaw. 
Spelin (1888) and Myrana (1889) J. S. Kemp- 
ten, Germany. 
Mondolingue (1890). . 
Universala (1893) Eugene Heintzeler, Germany. 


THE ORIGIN OF 
No true alphabet can be found in use today by a 


2 ‘people who has originated it, says a National Geo- 


graphic Society bulletin, adding: when it ccmes to 
alphabets all the world has borrowed. The problem 
of resolving human spéech into its thirty-odd sounds 
presen’ hem by symbols seems to have 

4 Stes a 4 cans witain historic times at 
et ind from this happy bit of analysis and inven- 

_ tien all the true alphabets in use appear to have 


lesce: 
8 The lish alphabet came directly from the 
Latin. It im fact, the same alphabet that Rome 
used save for such minor changes as the addition of 
& separate “‘J’’ (the Latin “I served for both “I' 
and “‘J”’), and the expansion of the Latin “UV” into 
“UVWw.” 


' The Romans, in turn, borrowed their alphabet 
trom the Greeks, changing the forms of the letters 
and dropping some characters. And the Greeks took 
' their letter system from the Phoenicians, retaining 
_ the names with slight variations. F 

In passing the alphabet throvgh their hands, the 


y Greeks added definite vowel symbols to the Phoeni- 


é alphabet which consisted solely of 22 consonants. 
Phe Adhenian version, including vowels, came. to 
ve 24 letters. a 

nero Greeks, also changed the direction of writing. 
The Phoenicians wrote irom right to left: the Greeks 
ee direction now employed by 

ali the Western World. 
Where did the Phoenicians get their alphabet? It 
has been _ sug; that the 22 characters were 
adopted from the hieroglyphics and the hieratic 
of t, or from the cuneiform characters 


rOY! with t 
i Ear growad the 


rere mM, 
rions. After cen- 


, represented things [acti er -¢ 
“turies of use these pictures became conventionalized 


Languages and Alphabets. 
et) = THE PRINCIPAL LANCUACES OF THE WORLD. 
(By Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, Mansging Editor of the Standard Dictlonarv.) 
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Dutch or Midele Dutch, 45, French trom Scandi« 
navian, -63; French from (1) German, 85, French 
fram_ (2) Middle High German, 27; French from 
(3) Old Bigh German, 154; French from (4) Teu- 
toale, 225; French (Romance languages), 297; 
French from Latin, 4,842; French from Late Lattn, 
828; French from Italian, 162. 

Celtic, 170; Latin (direct), 2,880; Provencal, from 
Latin, 25; Italian, 99; Spanish, 108; Portuguese, 21. 

Greek direct or through Latin, Late Latin, Fretich 
or other sources, 2,493; Slavonic. 31; Lithuanfan,: 1. 

Asiatic: Aryan languages, including» Pérsian “and 
Sanskrit, 163; European non-Aryan fangubges, 20, 
Semitic: Hebrew, 99; Arabic, 272. 

Asiatic: Non-Aryan, not Semitic, ineludin 
Malay, Chinese, Japanese, Tatar, Australian, 135; 
African languages, 32; American, 102; hybrid, 675; 
unknown, 12. Total, 19,160. 

The vocahulary of the New Standard Dictionary 
of the English Language aggregates approximatel: 
455,000 words. If the dead words of our sperelt 
be added, the total, as shown by the New English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles, would reach 
700,000 words for the English tongue, living and dead, 

The latter work admits to a vocabulary of 418,825 
terms in ‘ise in the literary language. It has not 
specialized in scientific terminology. 

The German word-book (Kurschner'’s Universal; 
Konversations-Lexikon) contains not more than 
300,000 words, including personal names. 

Grimm's Dictionary of the German Language 
contains approximately 150,000 words; Littre’s 
Dictionary of the French Language, 210,000 words: 
Dahl's Dictionary of the Russian Language, 140,00! 
words; Carlos de Ochoa's Dictionary of the Spanish 
Language, 120,000 words; Petrocchi’s Dictionary of 
the Italian Language, 140,000 words. 


LANGUAGES. 


Kosmos (1894) Eugene A. Landa, 

Novilatin (1895) E. Beerman, Leipsic, Germany, 

Idiom Neutral (1902) M. Rosenberger, Leningrad, 

Ro (1906) Rey. FE. P. Foster, Marietta, Ohio, 

Spatari-Radio-Code a universal language withou 
grammar or vocabulary based on the seven notes o| 
the musical scale Do, Re, Mi, Fa, So, La, Si. Desig. 
nated for international broadcasting and featured in 
wae ead 1928. Invented by Prof. Carlo Spatari, 
of New York. 


a 


THE ALPHABET. 


into symbols, such as the ideograms of the Egyptians; 
and the Mayas of America, and some of those s 
used in China today. 

The next step was to renresent by symbols not the 
things themselves, but instead the sounds of the 
spoken words. The sounds of entire words were 
symbolized at first; then, after a while, the syllables 
which formed the words. This gave a writing system 
of fluency. In it were written the Chinese classics 
(with an admixture of the older ideographs and 
symbols.) 

This syllabic writing appeared in a purer form in 
the cuneiform of Mesopotamia from records in which 
the modern world has learned of the intimate daily 
lives of these people of long ago, their business 
transactions, their laws, and their religious customs. 

In Egypt syllabie writing was early developed, but 
the Egyptians mixed with the syllable characters 
their hieroglyphies and ideograms. The Egyptians 
took the final step of adopting symbols for letter 
sounds; but these too they jumbled in with the other 
characters. 

The ultimate step in splitting up the syllables, 
adopting an alphabet of characters to represent the 
component sounds of speech, and building all written 
words from these simple characters, was taken by 
the Phoenicians, apparently, about 1,000 B. C. 
Records of about 1,400 B. C. discovered in the various _ 
countries of the eastern Mediterranean disclose no 
alphabetic writing; the cuneiform was then in general 
use even in correspondence between Egypt and 
Babylon. Records of about 800 B. C. show the 
Phoenician alphabet in use. 

Some students have asserted that the Brahmi 
alphabet of India originated independently; but 
others are convinced that this alphabet, toc, was in- 
troduced from Syria (the home of the Phoenicians) 
about 800 B. C. 

The runie alphabet of the Norsemen is believed to 
have been developed from a Greek alphabet early in 
the Christian era. 1 

The Aramean alphabet, the bulletin concludes, 
was developed from the Phoenician on the edge of the 
Arabian desert, and from this grew the Hebrew and 
Arabic alpbahets.  - 
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«Drowning, Electric Sheck, Gas, Smoke and 
Other Suffocations—There are several methods of 
artificial respiration but the prone pressure method is 
considered the best, being widely used throughout the 
United States as well as in many foreign countries. 

By this plan many human lives are saved each year 
by, members of the American National Red Cross 
First Aid and Life Saving Service, who, use it to the 
exclusion of ali others. : 

This: procedure has been approved by. the following 
organizations: American Telephone: and Telegraph 
Company; American Red_Cross; American Gas Asso- 
ciation; Bethlehem Steel Company; National Electric 
Light Association; National Safety Council; Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery, Navy Department; Office 
of the Surgeon General, War Department; U. 5S. 
Bureau of Mines: U. S. Bureau of Standards; and 
U. S. Public Health Service. The directions are as 
follows: 

1. Lay the patient on his belly, one arm extended 
directly overhead, the other arm bent at elbow and 
With the face turned outward and resting on hand or 
forearm, so that the nose and mouth are free for 


g- ih ee : - 

2. Kneel straddling the patient's thighs with your 
kmees placed at such a distance from the hip bones 
80 as to apply pressure direct from shoulders to heel 
of hands. Place the palms of the hands on the small 
of the back with fingers resting on the ribs, the little 


. finger just touching the lowest: rib, with the thumb 


and fingers in a natural position, and the tips of the 

ers. just out of sight. F 

. With arms held straight, swing forward slowly, 
g0 that the weight of your body is gradually brought 
to bear upon the patient. The shoulder should be 
directly over the heel of the hand at the end of the 
forward swing. Do not bend your elbows. This 
operation should take about two seconds. 

Now immediately swing backward, so as to 

remove the pressure completely. 

5. After two seconds swing forward again. Thus 
repeat. deliberately twelve to fifteen times a minute, 
the double movement of compression and release, a 
complete. respiration in four or five seconds. 

6. Continue artificial respiration without interrup- 


tion until natural breathing is restored, if necessary, 


four hours or longer, or until a physician declares the 
patient is dead. 

7. AS soon as this artificial respiration has been 
started and while it is being continued, an assistant 
should loosen any tight clothing about the patient's 
neck, chest, or waist. KEEP THE PATIENT 
WARM. Do not give any liquids whatever by mouth 
until the patient is fully conscious. 

8. To avoid strain on the heart when the patient 
revives, he should be kept lying down and not allowed 
to stand or sit up. If the doctor has not arrived by 
the time the patient has revived, he should be given 
some stimulant, such as one teaspoonful of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia in a smali glass of water or a hot 
drink of coffee or tea, etc. The patient should be kept 


warm. 
9. Resuscitation should be carried on at the nearest 
sible point to where the patient received his 
juries. He should not be moved from this point 
until he is breathing normally of his own volition and 
then moved only in a lying position. Should it be 
necessary, due to extreme weather conditions, etc., 
to mave the patient before he is breathing normally, 
resuscitation should be carried on during the time that 
he is being Moved. 
10. A brief return of natural respiration is not a 
certain indication for stopping the resuscitation. Not 


‘ Mifrequently the patient, after a temporary recovery 


of respiration, stops breathing again. The patient 
must be watched and if natural breathing stops, 
artificial respiration should be resumed at once. 

il. Im carrying out resuscitation it may be neces- 
sary to change the operator. This change must be 


_ Made without losing the rhythm of respiration. By 


this procedure no confusion results at the time of 
change of operator, and a regular rhythm is kept up. 
Caution—In removing. victim from electric con- 
tact protect yourself by using rubber gloves, a news- 
aper, or woolen cap or garment wrapped on hands. 
‘o not toueh person's bare skin with your hands un- 
Protected. The rescuer may take hold of some parts 
of the clothing, if dry, pulling it off quickly. 
Remember that mechanical devices are dangerous 
in the hands of the inexperienced. 
Do not place the body in a bath unless ordered to do 
80 by a,doctor. 
Burns and Scalds—Cover with cooking soda 
and Jay wet cioths over it. Whites of eggs and 


olive oil. Olive off or linseed oil, plain or mixed 
ets gat or whiting. Sweet or olive oil with lime 


in heat. prostration there is a pale face, clammy 
skin, shallow breathing, weak and rapid pos 


little alcohol has been poured. 

In prostration from Grinking too much ice water 
when overheated, loosen the patient’s clothing, 
place him on his back with his head slightly elevated. 
Give hot drinks, apply heat te the spine and the ex- 
tremities. Do not give alcoholic stimulants. Tea, 
coffee or warm milk may be used. ; 

In exhaustion from heat. due to hard work and con- 
finement in a ch hot atmosphere, cover the body 
with blankets and apply heat ‘to the extremities. 
Send for a doctor as secon as possible. 

Stings of Venomous Insects, Etc.—Apply 
weak ammoma, oil, salt water,’ or iodine. 

Fainting—Fainting and shock resemble eacb 
other closely and are often confused. Shock usually 
follows severe injuries, is permanent and serious. 
Fainting is temporary. Shock is seldom accom 
panied by complete unconsciousness. Fainting usa 
ally requires little treatment, unless the heart is dis- 
eased or very weak. d 

The treatment is: lay the fainting person out flat 
upon a flat surface, on his back, with the head as low, 
or lower than the body. Loosen all clothing. See 
that he has plenty of fresh air to breathe. Keep by- 
standers away. Gently dab water upon the face, and 
hold smelling salts, spirits of camphor or amm i 
under the nostrils, withaut touching them. Do not 
scald the patient by holding these applications too 
close or using them too long. Elevate and rub the 
limbs of the patient toward the body to quicken the — 
circulation. Artificial respiration, or traction upon — 
the tongue, May be required. Hf the patient is slow ~ 
in reviving, apply gentle heat. 

After recovery, give stimulants: Hot water, hot tea 
or coffee, beef tea or broth, or a teaspoonful of aro- 
matic spirits of ammonia in half a cup of water. Dae 
not Iet the patient assume an erect position for some 
time after fainting. : 

Frost Bite—Carry the patient to a closed room 
without fire and undress him carefuly. Rub the 
frozen parts, or the whole body with snow or bits of 
ice, or put she patient in a cold bath, rously rub- 
bing the surface affected. Give warm ¢ or tea as 
astimulant. 2% \ 

If the person has ceased breathing, use artificial 
respiration. When the patient revives, carry him to 
a room slightly warmer, and cover loosely with a 
blanket. Afterward, with a cloth wet in warm water 
rub the patient. Give beef tea, ordinary tea or milk 
as stimulants. 

Mad Dog or Snake Bite—Tie rubber ligature, 
or a cord around the arm or the leg a short distance 
above the bite. large the tooth punctures by 
cutting into them at least as deep as they are. 
Muke two cuts over each, crossing one another. — 
Suck the blood away, provided there are not cuts 

i 


{ 
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hecessary condi 
Sleep may be 
of conscionsn 
the activity of the lower centers. 


The treatment is in addition to an emetic. 
ALCOHOL—in any form—rum, gin, whiskey, 
proof spirits, etc., also methyl alcohol. 

Sympioms—Giddiness, swaying of body, in- 
ability to stand. Face flushed, eyes red, skin 
clammy, weak pulse, may be convulsions and 
unconselousness. 

Treatment—Hot coffee or aromatic spirits of 
ammonia. Try to arouse, but if weak do not 
exhaust by making walk. Dash cold water on 
face and chest. When somewhat recovered, 
wrap warmly and put to bed. 


- ARSENiC—Found in rat poisons, yermin killer, 
; Paris green, Fowler’s solution. Sometimes in 
tinned fruits and beer. 

Sympioms—Severe pain in stomach; purging: 
‘Z Severe cramps in legs, vomiting, dryness of throat, 
_-__- cold sweats, profound shock. 
ie Treatment—Miuch lukewarm water. Magnesia 
in large quantity or dialyzed iron in 44-ounce 
_ doses, repeated. Beaten-up eggs or castor oil 
_) and stimulants. Warmth an rubbing. It 

: rat poison has been taken, treat as for poisoning 
by arsenic. 
CARBON MONOXIDE—It is in blast and coke 
furnaces and foundries; in leaky furnaces or 
chimneys; about gas stoves’ without flue con- 
nections. 

The exhaust gases of gasoline automobiles 
contain from 4 to 12 per cent. of carbon monoxide. 
Symptoms—Carbon monoxide exerts its ex- 
' tremely dangerous action on the body by dis- 
placing oxygen from its combination with hemo- 
globin, the coloring matter of the blood which 
normally absorbs oxygen from the air in the lungs 
and delivers it to the different tissues of the body. 

Treatmeni—1. Remove gevent from atmosphere 
2ontaining carbon monoxide. 2. Administer oxygen 
as quickly as possible and in as pure form as is 
obtainable, preferably from a cylinder of oxygen 
through an inhaler mask. 3. If breathing is feeble, 
at once start artificial respiration by the prone pos- 
ture method. 4. Keep the victim flat, quiet, and 
warm. 5. Afterward, give plenty of rest. 
EAD—Sugar of lead, lead paint, white lead. : 

Symptoms—Throat dry; metallic taste with 
much thirst, colic in abdomen, cramps in legs, 
cold sweat; sometimes paralysis of legs and con- 
vulsions. 

Treatment—%%-ounce Epsom salts in tumbler 
of water. Stimulants and soothing liquids. 
“OPIUM—Laudanum, morphine, paregoric, some 
_ soothing syrups and cough mixtures. 


ae 


“Z 


RCURY—Corrosive sublimate, antiseptic tab- 
lets. Other salts of mercury much less commonly 


used. 

Sumptoms—Corrosive sublimate is very trri- 
tating, so when taken turns mouth, lips and 
- tongue white. Mouth is swollen and tongue is 
shrivelied; always metallic taste in mouth. Pain 
-in abdomen. Nausea and vomiting mucus and 
blood, bloody purging, cold, clammy skin, great 
prostration, and convulsions. 

Table III.—Potsons for whitch 


‘STRONG CORROSIVE ACIDS—1. Acetic; 2, 
+ Hydroehioric (spirits of salt); 3, Nitric (aqua 
fortis); 4, Sulphuric (vitriol.) 
_. Sumptoms—Very severe burning pain in mouth, 
throat, and stomach. Wherever acid touches skin 
or mucous membrane they are destroyed. Fre- 
_ quently vomiting and purging. More or less 
suffocation from swelling of throat, great pros~ 
_ tration and shock. 
' *Treatment—An alkali to neutralize acid. Best, 
magnesia or chalk in water, gee frequently and 
freely. Lime, whiting, baking soda, plaster, 
“tooth powder, or even wood ashes may all be used 
for alkali, or ammonia, a tablespoonful to 2 cups 
of water, but those mentioned above are better 
as they are less irritating. Afterward, soothing 
liquids, milk, milk and egg, olive oil. Stimulants 
are practically always required. If acid has 
ente air passage, may inhale fumes of ammonia. 
‘OXALIC ACID (salts of lemon or sorrel). 
/  — Sumpt Much like corrosive acids just 
- aamed, but not so much burning of lips, etc. 
Treatme chalk, and water or 
Then one ounce 


Sym -It is also a powerful corrosive 


in, which causes great pain and vomiting. 
evere case: Unconsciousness. very soon and early 


Poison Antidotes. 


POISONS AND THEIR ANTIDOTES. 


Note—When the poison is unknown, give stimulants and soothing liquids. 
The data below is from an American National Red Cross textbook on first ald. 


Table I—Poisons for which an emetic ts always given sirst. 


NITRATE OF SILVER—Lunar caustic. 
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Symptoms—Drowsiness, finally unconsctous- 
hess; pulse full at first, then weak; breathing full 
and slow at first, gradually slower and shallow; 
pinhead pupils; face flushed, then purple. 

Treaiment—May have difficulty in getting 
emetic to work; plenty of strong coffee. Try to 
arouse by speaking loudly and threatening, but do 
not exhaust by compelling to walk, ete. Stimu- 
lants and artificial respiration: i 


PHOSPHORUS—in matches, phosphorous: paste in 


many rat poisons and vermin killers, often with 
arsenic. 

Symptioms—Severe pain in stomach, vomiting. 
Skin is dark and may have odor of phosphorus. 
Bleeding from nose, bloody purging. Convulsions. 

Treatment—Epsom salts, 4-ounce in tumbler 
of water, Stimulants. Soothing 


m5 or magnesia. 
liquid best. Avoid fats and oils. 


Mik. 


PTOMAINE—Poisoning by decayed meat, fish, 
milk, or ice cream. 
Symptoms—Nausea, vomiting, purging. Skin 


cold'and clammy. Pulse weak. Severe pain in 
abdomen, cramps, great prostration and weak- 
hess. Often eruption on skin. 3 

Treaiment—Purgative, castor oil 
salts. Teaspoonful of powdered charcoal, 
repeat. 

Botulism—Poisoning from infected ripe olives, 
preserved fruits and food. 

Symptoms—Very similar to ptomaine poison- 
ing but may be delayed for several hours, Treat- 
ment same as ptomaine poisoning. 

Poisonous Mushrooms or Toadstools and Fungi— 

Symptoms—Vomiting, purging and watery 
diarrhea. Discharges, sometimes accompanied 
by blood. Pulse slow_and strong at first but 
later weak and rapid. Saliva and sweat pour out. 
Dizziness and blindness; some cases convulsions 
and stupor. ; 

Treatment—Give emetic at once and send for 
physician, who will administer sulphate of atro- 
pin, hypodermically in most cases. 


or Epsom 
and 


STRYCHNINE—NUX VOMICA-—Strychnine is 


frequently used on meat to poison animals, and 
in some vermin killers. 
Siumptoms—Convulsions, very severe, alter- 
nating with cramps, affecting all muscles of body. - 
Back is bowed up by spasms of muscles, Jaws 
are locked. Spasm of muscles is so great that it 
prevents breathing, so face becomes dusky. 
Treatment—Powdered charcoal, if possible, in 
large quantity. Follow with another emetic 
Absolute quiet so as not to bring on convulsions 


Table II.—Potsons for which an emetic should not be given first. 


Treatment—First, give white of egg or whole 
egg beaten up; flour and water, but not so good. 
Emetics, soothing liquids, and stimulants. 


Symptoms—Pain in mouth and stomach; 
mouth first colored white, then black; vomit first 
white, then turns black. 

Treatment. ommon salt dissolved in water, 
or milk very frequently. Then emetic. After- 
ward soothing liquids and stimulants. . 


an emetic should never be given. 


death. Usually easy to tell by odor of acid and 
burn, which with pure acid is white and with 
impure, black. 

Treatment—Rinse mouth with pure alcohol. If 
grown person, should swallow three or four table- 
spoonfuls of alcohol mixed with an equal quantity 
of water. Follow this in five minutes with two 
tablespoontfuls of Epsom salts dissolved in a little 
water. Though not so good, limewater may be 
used to rinse mouth, several glasses of it being 
swallowed; three or four raw eggs may be given 
or castor or sweet oil. Stimulants always, and 
keep warm : 


STRONG CAUSTIC ALKALIS: 1, Ammonia: 
Strong ammonia, ammonia liniment, camphor 
liniment; 2, Lime: Quicklime; 3, Potash: 


Caustic potash; 4, Soda: Caustie soda. : 
Symptoms—Much like corrosive acids. Imme- 
diate severe burning, pain in mouth, throat, and 
stomach. Vomiting and purging. Alkali de- 
stroys tissues of mouth it has touched. Severe 
shock and suffocation from swelling. 
Treatment—An acid to neutralize alkali. _Vin- 
egar, lemon or orange juice. Tartaric or citric 
acid in plenty of water. Soothing liquids, stimu- 
lants. f eannot swallow, may inhale acetic acid 
or vinegar from a pocket handkerchief. - : 
CAUTION: In giving any antidote do not watt sor 


It to dissolve but stir tt up tn any fluid whitch can dé 
obtatned,except otl, and give tt at once, 
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NIAGARA FALLS, 

rogram designed to preserve the 

jagara Falls and recommended by 
the Special International Niagara Board appointed 
by Canada and the United States was made public 
early in 1928 when the State Department issued the 
board’s preliminary report. 

The board rejects all plans involving elaborate 
works in the main part of the rapids as unnecessary 
and “destructive of some of the principal natural 
scenic beauties,” but urges that weirs be built from 
both the American and Canadian sides at the flanks 
of the Horseshoe Falls, and above Goat Island, the 
latter to increase the level of Grass Island pool. 

There was a suggestion that such steps might 
warrant aos the diversion of water for power 

but this was left for definite treatment in a 
ter report. 

The questidn of erosion was not found serious. 
According to the board, the flow over the American 
Fall causes practically no wearing away of the shelf, 
while, with iia spread of water over and about the 
Florseshoe, properly governed by weirs, it was felt 
that its peauty would be enhanced. 

There was no danger, the board said, of ‘the 
Horseshoe degenerating into a cascade or destroyi ing 
itself by cutting a deep notch.” 

The brink of Niagara Falls has moved seven miles 
Saget in 30,000 years; the present rate of erosion 

244 to 4 feet a year in the Horseshoe Falls. 

a tr at the lip of the precipice (including 
Goat qeeudt has @ total width of about 5,300 feet. 
Victoria, (including Livingstone and Cataract 
Island) has a total width of about 5,700 feet. Iguassu 
(includ the Island of St. Martin) has a width, 
, of more than 10,000 feet. 

Niagara, as the outlet of the four Western Great 
Lakes which constitutes half of the fresh water of 
the world, has a volume of water almost unaffected 
by the seasons. The river below Grand Island 
is 244 miles wide, and descends 52 feet in the last 
mile. The chasm into which it drops is 1,250 feet 
wide at the falls, 800 ft 


A $1,750,000 
acenic beauty of 


eet wide two miles further 
down, and less than 300 feet at Whirlpool Rapids. 
GOING OYER THE FALLS - 
Anna Edson Taylor plunged over the Horseshoe 


VELOCITY OF SOUND. 


“How far away was that flash of lightning?” is 
@ common question. The answer is that sound 


_travels through hot summer air (100°) at 1,266 feet 


a second. In zero weather sound flies through dry 
air at 1,088 to 1,150 feet a second. 


COMMON STAINS AND HOW TO REMOVE THEM. 


Blood and meat juice. Use cold water; soap and 
cold water; or starch paste. 

Chocolate and cocoa. Use borax and cold water. 

Coffee and tea. (Clear.) Use boiling water; 
bleach if necessary. (With cream.) Use cold water, 
then boiling water, bleach if necessary. 

Cream and milk. Use cold water, soap. 

Fruit and fruit juices. Use boiling water; bleach. 

Grass. Use cold ahead aoe and cold water; 
alcohol; or a bleaching ag 

Grease and oils. ue French chalk, blotting 

paper or other absorbent; or warm water and soap: 
or erfoding. benzine, or carbon tetrachloride. 

Use warm water and soap; alcohol; or 


wink. CE ype ;, then use an acid or bleach. 
se Gente: acid; hydrochloric acid; salts 
‘of eta: or lemon juice and salt, 
Kerosene, Use warm water and soa, 


Lampblack and soot, Use kerosene, benzine, 


Falls in a barrel Oct. 24, 1901—time im the barrel, 
1 hour, 15 minutes. 

Bobby Leach went over the Horseshoe Falls in a 
barrel, July 25, 1911—time in the barrel, 22 minutes. 
ys also navigated the Whirlpool Rapids. 

Jean A. Laussier, of Springfi ass., on July 4, 
1928, went over the Horseshoe Falls in a 758-tb. 
rubber ball. Laussier started his trip rom a point 
off Cayuga Island, three miles up the river, and tray- 
eled the distance including the drop im 50 minutes. 
The ball, manufactured from his own design, was 
red. It had been stored in a barn near cra river’s 


and towed by a rowboat several hundred feet out, 
where it was cast adr’ 

William Red”) Hill, river-man, was waiting in 
& small row-boat in the eddies below the falis wide 
bi giant ball plunged over the precipice. He rowed 
alongside and attached a rope to the ball and pulled 
for shore. Laussier was in a semi-conscious condi- 
tion when taken out. 

The ice Lt in the pe Gorge broke a : 
warning, Feb 1912, and carried 3 persons to d 

Two men crossed on the ice bridge,iFeb. 12, oe 

The Zambezi in flood is about two miles wide. 
The canyon below the Victoria Falls is from 200 
to 300 feet wide and even narrower further down. 

Iguassu carries the smallest yolume of water of 5 
the three great falls. It is swollen tremendously 
in flood. The upper rapids narrow to one half mile 
in width just before spreading out, fantike, for the ~ 
drop. The Devil's Throat Chasm is more than 200 
feet deep and short and narrow. 

The Shoshone Fatls are 950 feet wide and Monti 
morenci 150 feet wide. 

The Grand Falls in Labrador, are in the course of 
the Hamilton river, which, in the course of 5 miles, 
drops 200 feet in tremendous rapids and then, with~ 
a roar audible 20 miies away, makes a final plunge of 
ae feet into a circular basin. It is estimated that 
. aoe ,000 horsepower can be obtained from these 

‘alls. 


Speed of sound (feet per second) in other mediums— 
ice-cold vapor, 4,708; vapor at 60 degrees, 
ice-cold water. 4,938: granite, 12,960; iron (h 
15,480 to 17,390: a cast, 16,360; wood (oak), 
12,620; brick, 11,980: 16,410 to 19,690; clay 
rock, 11,420; gold, 5,717 to eo 6800; silver, 8,658. 


chloroform, ether, gasoline, or carbon tetrachlori: ; 
Mildew. If fresh, use cold water: otherwise ae, 
ce Ripa with botassfum. Laigge anganate. 

nt and varnis hy bon tetra-— 

Spe ma ieee se or uabenanet ha “ 4 

erspiration. Use soap and warm ; 

in are an or with Javelle water or potassium bem ‘i 

14 2. ¥ 
Pitch, tar, and wheel grease. Rub with oe ‘ 
then use soap and warm ; or benzine, gasoline, — 

or earbon tetrachloride. bikiesen es = ae 

coreh, 


ake tig Mee, —- 
Pewee (Ose ‘Terosand dr turpentine, ae 
Water, Steam or sponge the ae Gee ‘s ’ 
cuit DOU Sine Paton ee 
warm tron; Or tee bonzine or abeokbent Se 2. 


a. 


At what age is one to be classed as “‘old?” 
_ Five centuries ago a man was called old at fifty. 
‘T the nineteenth century few under sixty would 
‘admit that they were old. With so many hale 
“and hearty men well on in years to-day, it seems 
well to keep the limit set by the Psalmist of three- 
Score years and ten in offering this list, by no means 
exhaustive, of famous old people of 1928. The 
“age at the last birthday is given and the list is made 
“up as of Oct. 1, 1928. 
-101—George Dessaulles, Canadian Senator. 
1409—Emily Howland, New York State teacher. 
*99—John R. Voorhis, President of the Board of 
- Elections, New York. 
+98—Ezra Meeker, Oregon pioneer. 
S—Prof. William F. Warren, former President of 
Boston University; William Watts Folwell, Presi- 
dent Emeritus University of Minnesota. 
94— James Brown Herreshoff, yacht builder, inventor. 
93—Mrs. William H. Felton of Georgia, first woman 
___to be appointed United States Senator. 
92—Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli; Mme. Juliette 
_ Adam, French author; Dr. Georg A. Schweinfurth, 
Scientist; J. Warren Keifer, former Speaker, only 
surviving Major-General of Civil War. 
9i—-Dr. William Keen, surgeon and scientist. 
-99—Emile Loubet, President of the French Republic, 
; Edward P. Weston, long distance 


: e F. Baker, banker, New York; Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Edward H. Seymour, O. M.; Vis- 
_ count Mersey, English jurist. 

S7—Oliver Wendell Holmes, U. S. Supreme Court 
Georges Clemenceau, former Premier 

of 

la 


ce; 

ance; Sir Edward George Clarke, British 
ea: Viscount Elichi Shibusawa, capitalist. 
86—Rev. Dr, Charles H. Parkhurst, Presbyterian 

minister; Capt. Robert Dollar, shipping; Prof. 
’ Ferdinand BE. Buisson, Nobel peace prize winner. 
—Lord Trevathin, former Lord Chief Justice of 
England; Rear Admiral Yates Stirling, U. 8. N. 

tired); Dr. F. L. Patton, former President of 
Peprinccton Uni 


tor versity. 

eorge Haven Putnam, New York publisher; 
Major Ben. A. W. Greely, U.S.A. Signal Service 
- (retired), Arctic explorer; Francis E. Warren, 
_ S. Senator, Wyoming; Robert Bridges, 
- laureate of England; T. P. O’Connor, M. P., i 
journalist; Rear Admiral C. M. Chester, U.S. N. 
retired); Charles P. Taft, editor. : s 
Elihu Root, former Secretary of State; Rear 
' Admiral Wilham H. Brownson, U.S. N. (retired); 
Field Marshai Lord Methuen; J. Ranken Towse, 
dramatic critic; Harvey W. Wiley, chemist; Leo- 
_ pold Auer, violinist’ and teacher; Mrs. Thomas 
“Whiffen, actress; Sir Horace Plunkett, Irish pub- 
licist; Dr. Wilhelm von Bode, Art critic. 
The Earl of Harewood, father-in-law of Princess 
‘Mary of Great Britain; Charles P. Scott, Editor 
f the Manchester (England) Guardian; George 
Saintsbury, English critic; Count Albert Apponyi, 
ungariaD statesman; Edward Dean Adams, en- 

eer, harnessed Niagara; Cardinal Gasquet. 


fragist. 
j ©. Tiffany, artist; Nat. G. Herreshoff; 
a Bator Melville E. Stone, jour- 
de Pachmann, it; Nathan 
t; Leslie 


dgon,’ Arch 
Ww "kimball, 


“Some Famous Old People of 1928. 


SOME FAMOUS OLD PEOPLE OF 1928. 


TA5 


79—Rear Admiral Seaton Schroeder, U. 
tired); the Duke of Wellihgton; Prof. Edward 8. 
Dana, scientist, educator; Austen G, Fox, lawyer; 
Lord Stamfordham, private secretary to King, 
George V.; Field Marshal August von Mackensen, 
German Generali; Grand Admiral Alfred von 
Tirpitz, former head of the German Navy; Col. 
Robert W. Thompson, financier, President Ameri- 
ean Olympic Committee; Lilli Lehmann, operatic 
artist; E. H. Blashfield, artist. 

78—Cyrus H. K. Curtis, journalist; Dr. Thomag 
G. Masaryk, President of | Czechoslovakia; 
the Duke of Connaught; Augustine Birrell, British 
statesman, author; Lord Shaw, English jur’st; Dr. 
David Jayne Hill, former Ambassador, educator: 
Henry W. Cannon, banker; Rose Coughlan, actress; 
Sir Thomas Lipton, merchant, yachtsman; Field 
Marshall Liman von Sanders, German General, 
commanded the Turkish Army; Dr, William Laywe- 
rence, P. E. Bishop of Massachusetts: Gustav Lin- 
denthal, bridge builder; Daniel Chester French, 
artist; Sir Basil Zaharoff; Dr. William H. Welch, 
Dathologist. 

77—Marshal Ferdinand Foch, Generalissimo of the 
Allied Armies in the World War; IFellx Adler, 
lecturer, Thomas F. Ryan, financier; 
Henry Arthur Jones, dramatist; Count George 
Noble Plunkett, Irish publicist; Richard Henry 
Dana, lawyer; Dr. David Starr Jordan, President 
Emeritus of Leland Stanford Jr. University; Fred 
Warde, actor; Sir Oliver Lodge, scientist. 

76—Marshal J. J. C. Joffre, hero of the Marne; 
Brander Matthews, author, critle, educator; 
Edwin Markham, poet; Paul Bourget, French 
author; Lieut. Gen. the Earl of Dundonald, fought 
in Boer War; Rey. Dr.. Henry van Dyke, author, 
diplomatist; M. Marcel, made famous by his wave: 
George Foster Peabody, New York banker, pub- 
licist; George Moore, author; Timothy Cole, en- 
graver; Emma Albani, D. B. E., singer, John Bach 
MeMaster, historian; Melvil Dewey, librarian; 
Robert Grant, author; Pietro Cardinal Gasparri, 
papal Secretary of State; Rey. Dr. Henry Pereira 
Mendez, New York rabbi; Haley Fiske, insurance 
president; F. H. Gilld@te, Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

75—Lillie Langtry (Lady de Bathe), English actress; 
Sir Hall Caine, novelist; David Belasco; Elibu 
Thomson, electrician; John F. Stevens, engineer; 
Will H. Low, artist; Maj. Gen. Hugh L. Scott, 
soldier, authority on Indians; Dr. A. A. Michael- 
son, scientist. 

74—Dr. Adolph Lorenz, surgeon; George Eastman, 
head of Kodak Company and _ philanthropist; 
Charles F. Thwing, educator: Sir Robert Borden, 
Canadian statesman; Francis Wilson, actor; Rear 
Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, U. 8. N.; Prof. albert 
Bushnell Hart, historian; Sir William Flinders 
Petrie, Egyptologist; Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, U. 8. 
Army (retired); John Sharp Williams, former 
Senator from Mississippi. 

73—John Hays Hammond, mining engineer; Field 
Marshal Hubert Lyautey, Resident-General of 
Morocco; Samuel Rea, railway President; John 
Philip Sousa, musician; J. J. Jusserand, Ambassa- 
dor of France_to U. 8S. for 22 years; Timothy 
M. Healy, ex-Governor-General of the irish Free 
State; Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury; John Barton Payne, Cheirman Amert- 
can Red Cross; Rear Admiral W. 8. Benson, 
Myron T. Herrick, Ambassador to France, Dr. 
William T. Hornaday, zoologist; Sir Arthur W. 
Pinero, dramatist. 

72—Bramwell Booth, General of the Salvation 

Wliliam J. Henderson, author, musical 

Dr. Arthur Twining Hadley. President- 
Emeritus of Yale; Henry Morganthau, diploma- 
tist; Marshal H. P. Petain, commander of French 
Army at Verdun; Prof. Sigmund Freud, psycho- 
analyst; George Bernard Shaw, author, dramatist; 
John Cotton Dana, librarian; Dr. George F, Kunz, 
gem expert; Count Goto, Japanese administrator. 

71—Pope Pius XI; A. Lawrence Lowell, President 
of Harvard University; Louis Marshall, lawyer, 
Sir E. A. T. Budge Wallis, Egyptologist: Princess 
Beatrice of Battenberg, daughter of Queen Virc- 
toria; Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State: Louis 
D. Brandeis. Supreme, Court Justice; Prot. H- 
Fairfield Osborn, paleontologist; Grand Duke 
Nicholas, Russian army commander-in-chiet; 
Augustus Thomas, playwright; Lt.Gen Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, founder of Boy Scouts; Earl of 
Lonsdale, sportsman; Sir Edward Elgar, composer. 


S. N. (re- 


educator; 


. Forbes-Robertson, 
actor; Former ident William H. Taft, chief- 
justice of the U. S. Supreme Court. ‘ 
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Abbreviations in Common Use. 


Po ee 


ABBREVIATIONS IN COMMON USE. er - .. : i 
Al First Rate (at Lloyd's) D. 0. M. Optimo Maximo (To Goa t 
A. A.G. Assistant-Adjutant-General Best and Greatest) 2 usa 
A. B. Bachelor of Arts; able-bodied seaman | Dom. _ Dominus : a 
_A, B, G. F. M.American Board of Commissioners for | Df- Docter; Debtor ol 
Foreign Missions dar. Drachm 
Abp.’ Archbishop D. Sc. Doctor of Science 
A. CG. Ante Christum (before Christ) D. S. M. Distinguished Service Medal 
A. D. Anno Domini; D S. O. Distinguished Service Order 
(Dy Ge jAde-de-camp d.s. p. died without issue A 
i. Adjutant D. Th. Doctor of Theology te 
ad lib. ad Ubitum)(at diseretion) D. V. (. Deo volente), God willing qi 
Adm, Admiral dwt. Pennyweight = | 
Advt. Advertisement 12mo. Duodecimo. (folded in 
Aet,, Aetat, Aetatis (aged) Ebor (Eboracensis) of York Chop" 8 sig. 
A. E. F. American Expeditionary Force Eccl. Ecclesiastical : 
ALT, A. American Institute of Architecture Ed. D. Doctor of Education 
A. I. M..E. ol hes Institute of Mining En- wee Master of Education cnet 
A. M. Ante Meridian (before mid-day): & hove ST Caipsenuary foaty Ae 
Anno Mundi (in the year of the] e. g. (L. exempli gratia), for example ~ 
world); Master of Arts Eng. Engtish | 
ALN. A. Associate National Academician F., Fahr. Fahrenhei 
Anzac ches oo and New Zealand Army | F. A. G Fellow oe the American Geograiiil 
A. O. HL Ancient Order of Hibernians F. A. M. Free aa Accepted Mas 
.P. Associated Press F. B. A. Fellow of the British ‘Academy 
A. Q. M. G,  Assistant-Quartermaster-General F. G. S. Fellow of the Geological Society 
~RV A. Associate of the Royal Academy F. M. Field-Marshal 
U. GG, Anno urbis conditae (from the founda- | Fo. 
tion of the city) (Rome) fot: bs 
B. A. Bachelor of Arts Fr. French 
y eigen ee oe of Architecture EF. Ss i M. Fellow of the Royal Academy of Mi 
ete vole peel F. R. br he of the Royal Astronomi 
B.C. Before Christ: British Columbia 9 
B: G. “ Bachelor ot Civil Law BR. GPRS Pao of the Royal College of P 
. D. achelor of Divinity F. R. C. S. ~*~ Fellow of the ao College of Su 
B. E. Bachelor of Engineerin, Geographies 
B, Litt, Bachelor of Lelters : = es Fellow oe 
B. LL, Bachelor of Laws F.R.1L BA 
M.A. British Medical Association ony * ” “British it 
“ Mus. ppcbatar of Music Fri, Fraulein (Miss) (Ger.) 
Dp. op : 
Brig, Brigade; Brigadier rE = = Fetlow ne the aves re 
B.S. Bachelor of Surgery FB. ZA. Fellow ma the Zoolontonl Ae on 
B, Sc. Bachelor of Seience F. ZS. Fellow of the Zoological aoa 
B. Th. Bachelor ot Theology G.A.R ean ae on Aeuy, 
B. V. M. Blessed Virgin Mary G.B.E. 
Pan mt, Gentlarade oye 
A. artered. Accountant G. C. B. 
Cantab. Of Cambridge Universit; Cons Kni, man ; 
peatuee Of Canterbury (Abp's ag) Pens Fe tan endre oe buat — % 
Gant. Sapisin GG; MAG: Knight, Grand C Cross of St. Mizk 
Cc. B. Companion of the Bath St 
Cc. B. E. es prog Order of the British Em- pth. ers Thdi isd Boamandr of he = 
re 
CE. ov See cost G.C.V.O. Knight Grand Cross of Royal 
cf, Compare Gen bee BS 
CuG. Commissary General; Consul General | gen.” 2 
Cc, H. peperantos of Honour (Eng.); Court er, 
\Chem. EB. Chemieal E a peti 
Chap,” Chaplai a ngineer G. Or Cc. General Larne Commanding 
. 1. BE. ompanion of the Ind t 
G. J, Chief Justice aoe rey oO bE ae er 9 f 
CG, M. G. Companion of St. Michael and st. | H- B. M. ai Rea 
Cc. Q, Commanding Officer nee 
Cc. 0, D. Cash on Delivery #. i 
Coli clean Coton ey 
‘ ollege; Collegiate 7M. S. 
Comdg. Commanding” * ag 
Somdr. ee eoueanaans H. R 
tom.-ia.Chf, Commander-in-Chi i te 
a ens: Chiet Ly ig — His ( (or ps Toil Highness 
Comr, Commissioner Ib., Ibid is (or Her) Serene Highness “% 
Corp. Corporal; Corporation ie: a se, (in the same place). F 
CG. 8.1 Companion of the Star of India ign. a (that is) 
Cc. SS. R, Congregation of the Most Holy Re-| I. H.S pncwe tune ee 
Eto Tn ees Ng gre et ist Order) so ont Saviour” of Men), ‘more corn f 
. Ve Ow a hag r of the Royal Victorian ane sae first three letters i e 
cwt. hundredweigh me of Jesus) in Cinees 
D, Dem, Democratic” : pane pooge Cn eore 
D, B. E, pee My soars rane Order Tnmes Tastant: cstiate ; 
D.C. L. Doctor of Civil Law I. 0. G T, International Order of Good Tem) 
D.C, Doctor of Christian ‘Theology OU Pyebenteat Onde ae 
* le octor oO! ivini 
Ds D. 8, Doctor of Dental saree 2 rae ee Fe hoe 
ek: ag 7 ee oie Be iaronk - WwW. W. Industrial bag of the World — 
D Fog Do vaca Seine J.P.” yet her Peace : 
P ie octor oO: CoB 
b. R CG Gaia hed Fiying Cross K. B. ms of, the ‘Bath | (seld G 
Ditto, 0. tia), by the grace of God K. B. E. Knight Commander mee 
Diiite,,D.Lie. Deputy: Leutenant Bag King's Counsel; Knights of Cob 
“ D. erature K. C. B. Knight Commander of the Bath 


* t7 


"Knight Commander ot the Star of 


india 


Knight of the Garter 

Kilometre. 
Blogramme — 

_ Knight of St. Patrick 
Knight of the Thistle 


Iatletae, meichi) 

un 

ndon eos, ——— 
nea Chief Just’ 


jterarum eaten Doctor) 


Doctor of Literature 
Licentiate in Medicine (Eng.) 
- Doctor of Literature — 

Doctor of Letters 
: ee of Laws 


_ Lieutenant-Colonel 
een 


Monsieur, Meridian (noon) 
_ Master of Arts 
ela ge 


arquis 
Mathematics; Mathematical 
Bachelor of Medicine 
Master of Business Administration 


Member of the Order of the British 


Empire 
Military 
Doctor of Medicine 
merchandise 


Cross; Member of Congress 


; Methodist Episcopal 


Master of Engineering 
Master of Forestry 
Monsignor 

- Mademoiselle (Miss) 
_ Madame 

- Most Reverend (of an Archbishop} 
‘Member of Parliament 

Master of Surgery 

Manuscript, Manuscripts 
Master of Science 


Bachelor of Music 
- Doctor of Music 


Most Worship 
ational ender flan 
. Nota Bene, notice 
N fon-Commissioned Officer 
4 - no date 


___ tradicting); unanimously 


it.) Netto (free from all “Geductions) 


ca ¥ 


on sequitur (it does not follow) 


» ~ gi ae in the Calendar; National 


ociet; 
otticee Order of the British Empire 
- died) 


On His Majesty's Service 
_ **All Correct’ Soo 


<Seeteal Chee 
“opposite p prom 
connate pete 2722) 
ler Oo! en, 
eee (Capuchin) Order 


s ‘© (folded in eight) 
3 - Qetave,totded in Police Constable 


oO Enlight ght Commander ot the Royal Vic- 


Mining Engineer; Mechanical En- 


Member of the Royal Victorian Order 


Wemine contradicente (no- one con- 


~ Preachers (Dominican Ecclesi- 


Style in he "calendar (in Great 


_ Ber ee (by the hundred); post 


ret} fh 


atts 
Phe 
5 


G. 


BERRA RR RR ERR RR ERS 


am 
Pe 


Rt. Rey, 
R 


Post Office; Postal Order Pipes 
- Population . eS ee 


. Queen's Counsel 


Parish Priest 
a Pp dre 
2 our pren ny ) : 
eave) oe Conge (to take par 
ize ri C) ; Tia 
Bresident : ; 
Professor ‘ 
Pro tempore (for the time being) 
Provost; Provisional ; < 


Proximo (next) 

Premera (postseript) ; prompt side 
Private (soldier) 
Please turn over 


at “ 
ts het 
Quod erat demonstrandum (which 
was to be demonstrated), applied — 
Q het a ‘4 hi 
uod erat faciendum (which was to 
be done); applied to a problem : 
Quart ermaster-General ? 
quod vide (which see) oer 
Royal Academician; Royal 
oyal Academician; Royal Artili 
Royal Air Force . eh 
Royal Army Medical Corps . ~ 
Royal Artillery 
Royal Astipnomileal or Aslatic, Society 
Royal Society of British Soulptors 
Roman Catholic 
Royal Engineers 
Rear-Admiral 
Regiment = 
Royal Field Artillery 4 
Royal Garrison Artillery > ay ae 
Royal Horse Artillery : 4 
Royal Horse Guards ° —_ 
Royal Se ge of Painters tn Water 2 


Colou ~ 
Royal Institute of British Architects 
Requieseat ir pace (May he or she — 

rest in peace) 

Royal Marines; Resident Magistrate — 
Royal Marine Artille 


: roe 
Royal Marine Light Infantry FE 
Royal Navy ey 
Royal Naval Reserve 

Royal Naval Volunteer Reserva” + tot. 
Reserve Officers Training Corps gs 


Fr. Repondez s'il vous plat (Please MG 
answer) a ees 
Right Honourable (Member of British : 
Privy Council) a 
Right Reverend 7 
Royal Yacht Squadron : 
de ares the Society of Antiquartos 


Bachelor of Science 
Doctor of Science 
Master of Science 
scruple 
sculpsit (he engraved) 
Society of Jesus (Jesuits) 
sine prole (without issue) 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty ae ¥ ts 
to Animals : 
Senatus Populusque Romanus (The 
Senate and icin of Rome) Ei 
Steamship; Saint: Oe ie 
Society of the aaceed Mission - 
Street; Saint F 
Doctor of Sacred Theology 
let it stand 
Trinitrotoluene 
Their Royal Highnesses pe 
Temperature; Temporary : 4 
transpose Me ; 
United Kingdom aoe 
Ultimo (last) ot 
University eT ae 
United States of America; Union of — 
South Africa; United States Army 
United States Navy Ba? 
United States Pharmacopsela > 
Vide (see : 
Victoria Cross 
Venerable (of an Archdeacon) 2 


videlicet (namely) : t 

Volume; Volunteers 

Vice President 

Victoria Regina (Queen Victoria a) 

Victoria Regina et Imperatrix (Vie- e, 
toria Queen and Empress) a 

versus (against) 

Woman's Christian Temperance Unitoa 

Young Men’s Christian Association 

Young Men's Hebrew Association 

Young Women’s Christian Association 


. 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
(Data by the Bureau of Standards, Department ot Commerce.) 
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UNITS OF WEIGHT AND MEASURE. : ee | 


“The fundamental unit of -the. metric system Is 
the meter, the unity of length. From this the units 
or capacity (liter) and ofoweight (gram); ‘were de- 
rivéd;'| All other units are the decimal subdivisions 


ot smilies of these’. These three ‘units are simply 


METRIG CONVERSION. — ~ Z| 


Millimeters X .03937 = inches. 
Millimeters + 25.4 = inches. 
Centimeters X .3937 = inches. 
Centimeters + 2.54 = inches. 
Meters X 39. 37 = inches. 


Meters X 1.094 = yards. 
Kilometers < .621 = miles. 
Kilometers + 1.6093 = miles. 
Kilometers X 3280.8 = feet. 
Square millimeters Xx 00155 = square inches. 
Square millimeters + 645 = square inches. 
Square centimeters x 155 = square inches. 
Square centimeters + 6.45 = square inches. 
Square meters X 10. 764. = square feet. 
Square kilometers X 247.1 = acres. : 
Square kilometers X 38651 = square miles. 
Hectares ‘ 2.471 = acres. 
Hectares X “603861 = aquare miles. 

ubic centimeters + 16-3 387 = cubie Inches. 

ubic centimeters + 3.70 = fluid drams (U. 8. 53: 
Qubic centimeters + 29.57 = fluid ounces (U.S. P.). 
Cubic meters X 35.314 = cubic fect. 
Cubie meters X 1.308 = cubic yards. 

Jubie meters K 264.2 = gallons (231 cubie inches). 
‘ 61.023 = cubic inches. 
Litres X 33.81 = fluid ounces (U.S. P.). 
Litres X .2342 = gallons (231 cubic inches). 
litres + 3.785 = gallons (231 cubic inches). 
Litres + 28.317 = cubdle feet. 
Hectoliters < 3.53 = cubic fect. 
Hectoliters X 2.84 = busbels (2150.42 cuble Inches). 
Heetoliters X .131 = cubic yards. 
Electoliters + 26.42 = a (23t cublie Inches). 
Cramnmes X 15,432 = 8. 
Grammes (water) + 29: 37 = fluid ounces. 


Grammes + 28.35 = ounces avoirdupois. place by }4% _ because of varintiane in the inten 
Grammes per cubie centimeter + 27.7 = pounds, of gravity. The relationg given here are for 

per ey inch. international standard gravity, which gives 
Joule X .7376 = foot pounds. acceleration of §80.665 ¢ yo per second. 


Units of Length. 


Fundamental Units—A meter (m) jis a unit of 
h equivalent to the distance between the 

defining lines of the international prototype meter 
at the International Bureau of Welzghts and Mess- 
ures when this, standard is at the temperature of 
Melting tee (0° C). 

A yard (yd.) is a unit of length equivalent. to 
91.43 centimeters. 
Multiples and submeultiples: 

1 kilometer = 1000 meters, 

1 hectometer = 100 meters. 

1 dekameter = 10 meters. 

1 deelmeter = 0.1 meter. 

1 centimeter = 0.01 meter. 

1 millimeter = 0.001 meter = 0.1 centimeter. 

1 micron = 0.000001 meter = 0.001 millimeter. 


Units of Area. 


Fundamenial Untts: 
\ square meter {3 a unit of area equivalent to the 
area of a square the sides of which are 1 meter, 
A square yard is a unit of area equivalent to the 
area of a square the sides of which are 1 yard. 
Afultiples and Submultiples: 
i square kilometer = 1,000,000 square meters. 
i hectare or square hectometer = 10, 000 square 
meters. 
lare or square dekameter = 100 square meters. 
1 centare = 1 square meter. 
1 square decimeter = 0.01 square meter. 
J square centimeter = 0.0001 square meter. 


related, e. g., for all practical purposes 1 cubis 
decimeter equals 1 liter and 1 liter of water wi 

1 kilogram. The metric tables are, formed — 
combining the words “meter,” “gram,” and 

with the six numerical prefixes, as in’ the follo 
tables. rf 


‘“PRurixes, Meaning. Units. (PREFIXES. Meaning, Units. 
= = one-thousandih...} .001 . deka-.= temsx 00s Somes 101 902 ‘ 
See cumhtesireath. ot .Q1 |‘*meter” for lenath |\hecto-=one hundred..... 100 |‘‘liter’’ for capactiz 
deci- =one-tenth........ .1 |“gram’ “for weight||kilo-- =one thousand... .}| 1000 > 
Meister Unti=one...-....| 1. OF MASS. = 4 
a | 


Kilograms X 2.2046 = pounds. > 
Kilograms X 35.3 = ounces bab : 
Kilograms + 907.18 = shert tons (2,000 pounds 
Kilograias per square centimeter X 14.223 = POUR 
per square inch. 
Kilogram meters < 7.233 = foot pounds. | i 
Kilo per meter X .672 = pounds per foot. 
Kilo per cubie meter X .062 pounds per F euble foo! 
Kilo per cheval X 2.235 = pounds per hi 3,000. 
Kilowatts xX 1.34 = horse power (3, 
pounds per minute}. 
Watts + 746 = horse power. 
1 Watt = .00134 horse power = 44.3 foot poun 
per minute. ; 
Calories X 3.968.= B. '¥. U. (British Thermal Uj} 
Cheval vapeur X 0.986 = horse power. } 
Centigrade X 1.8+32 = degrees Fahrenheit. 
Gravity Paris = 980.94 centimeters per Second. | 
Nore.—/ouwle: ©. G. S. unit of both mechani 
and electrical energy. Equivalent to work 
or heat generated in keeping up for one second | 
current of one ampere against a resistance of ¢ 
ohm, or in raising the potential of one coul 
by one volt. Equal to 10,000,000 ergs or .7: 
foot pound. ] 

Calory: One of two recognized units of Ro 
which the greater calory is amount of } 
to raise one kilogram of water 1° C.; tne te 
small calory being the pies of heat ne es 
raise one = of water 1° C. BP, 

The U. S. Bureau of Standards advocates use 
‘sKilocalorie” and “calorie,” she octchna for 
greater and lesser calorie, 

Foot pound, horse power, and cheval or 
ilar as generally defined, vary from 


1 millimieron = 0.000000001 meter = 0.001 mic 0 
I fecha 4-86 yard oo: 12 foot oa 54 centimet 
-line yard = 1-12 foot = cen ers 
1 link= 0- 22 yard = 7.92 inches 
1 rod = yards = 1614 feet. 
1 naw 2 yards = 100 links = 66 feet = 4 rods. 
1 furlong = 220 yards = 40 p 

1 statute mile= 1760 yards = 5280 feet = 320 Fo: 

= 1609 meters. 

1 hand = 4 inches. 

1 point = 1-72 inch. 

1 fathom = 6 feet, 

1 span = 9 inches = 1-8 fathom, 
1 nautical mile Uso States = 6080. 20 te 
1 sea m =1. pea Statute 1 


mile 
1 geographical mile = 1853.249 meters. 


1 square TS square | 
0.01 square ee 

1 square foot = 1-9 @ yard. 

1 Banare inch = 1-12! ye equare yard = }- 144 sua 


‘oot. a 
1 creo Vink = 0.0484 square yard = 62. 7264 sau 


1 square rod = 30 s square yards = 272, 25 
feet = - — ; 


square shane: = 4047 hectare= By 46 are. 
1 square mile = 3,097,600. square yards = 640_ : 
= 259 hectares. 
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Units of Volume. 


cubic decimeter=0.001 cubie meter. 

euble centimeter = 0.000001 cubic meter =0.001 
eubie decimeter. 

cubic millimeter =0.000000001 cubic meter= 
0.001 cubie centimeter. 

eubie foot = 1-27 cubic yard. 

breeds inch = 1-46656 cubic yard =1-1728 cubic 
oot. 


‘Fundamentat Units: = 

_ A cubie meter is a unit of volume equivalént to 

- . &@ cube the edges of which are 1 meter. 

A cubic yard is a unit of volume equivalent to a 
eube the edges of which are 1 yard. 

Multiples and Submultiples: 

~ 1 cubie kilometer = 1,000,000,000 cubic meters. 

B t cubic hectometer = 1,000,000 cubic meters. 
1 


eubic dekameter = 1,000 cubic meters. 
atere=1 cubic meter. 


Prt fh famk ff fk 


eord = 128 cubie feet, 
acity. 


Units of Ca 


i] 


x 
Fundamental Units: 


Bett ey ere 3 7.75. cuble inches. 
“A liter is a unit of capacity equivalent to the vol- iquid quart = 1-4 gallon=57.75 euble inches. 
» ume occupied by the mass of 1 kilogram of pure i pee. ping pars gaol 1-2 liquid , quart= 
~ water at its maximum density (at a tempera- 1 at ae cu a as 8 liter. 
ture of 4° os So peng = under the prandard Sches ~32 gallon = 1-4 liquid pint = 7.21875 euble 
atmospheric pressure (of 760 mm). It is equiva- Ait a 
j font tm Volume to 1.000027 cubic decimeters. ~ ate dre ck han A ree Tae 
A (U.8.) gallon is a unit of capacity equivalent sch “ne — 1-4: 
to the volume of 231 cubis fuohes. 1 Peet 00 Zuid dram = 1-480 fluid ounce, 
~4 (U. 8) bushel is a unit of capacity equivalent} 1 peck =1-4 bushel =537.605 cubic inches. 
to the volume of 2150.42 cubic inches. 1 pa {hati 1-32 bushel=1-8 peck = 67.200625 

S ; and Subm 4 is cubic inches. 

I tectoter ~ 100 ilters, 1 dry pint — 164 bushel=1-2 dry quart = 33.600- 

ay ee 2 25 € c hes. 

1 dekaliter = 10 liters. i barrel (for fruit, vegetables and other dry com- 
1 deciliter =0.1 Liter. modities) = 7056 cubic inches=105 dry quarts. 
‘ Units of Mass. 

Sititamonsal Units: avoirdupois ounce=1-16 avoirdupols pound. 
= he mass avoirdupois dram = 1- avoirdupois pound= 

A kil is a unit of mass equivalent to the irdupois d 1-256 irdupois d 


1-16 avoirdupois ounce. 

grain=1-7000 avoirdupois pound=10-4375 
avoirdupois ounce=1-5760 troy pound. 
apothecaries’ pound=1 troy pound = 5760-7000 
avoirdupois pound. 

apothecaries’ or troy ounce = 1-12 troy pounds 


- of the international prototype kilogram at the 
pe International Bureau of Weights and Measures. 
> An avoirdupois pound is a unit of mass equivalent 
to 0.4535924277 kilogram. 

Sea gram is a unit of mass equivalent to one-thou- 

_-Sandth of the mass of the international proto- 

m. 


z type Soha ee eee * ae etn 4 
- und is a unit of mass, equivalent to apothecaries 1m = 1-965 apothecaries’ pounds 
i 570 7000 of that of the avoirdupois pound. 1-8 apothecaries’ ounce=60 grains. 


20 grains. 

metric carat=200 milligrams=0.2 gram. 

short hundredweight = 100 avoirdupois pounds, 
long hundredweight=112 avoirdupois pounds. 
short ton= 2000 avoirdupois pounds, 

long ton= 2240 avoirdupois pounds. 


“1 om ton=1000 kilograms. 
} Mates =100 grams=0.1 kilogram. 
dekagram=10 grams=0.01 kilogram. 


1 
1 
i 
1 
1 
1 
1 nn; ight = 1-20 troy ounce=24 grains, 
ultiples and Submultiples: -etirrs he a rf fos" Oe 
1 
1 
dec; =0.1 gram. ; 
1 


DOUBLE CONVERSION TABLES FOR THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
~ Notse.—The : in hea rep- | one U. 8. liquid quart = 0.94633 liters; one iter o 
5 eS either es tee ae ends thea as j 1.05671 U. S. Uquid quarts; 1 pound avoirdupols = 
@ case may be. Ezramples: One foot=0.304801 | 0.45359 kilograms; one kilogram = 2.20462 ounds 
eters; one meter = 3.28083 feet; one U. S. Mile= | avolirdupols. The units are those of the United States 
9347 Kilometers; one Kilometer 0.621370 miles; | Bureau of Standards. 


er 
Cubic 
Meters. Kilo- Cubic Centi- 
meters. Inches. meters. 
1 0.304801 1 . 609347 0. 1 16.3872 
2 0.609601 2 0. 2) 32.7743 
Sj 0.914402 3 0. 3] 49.1615 
4 1.219202 4 oO. 4 5. 548 
5 1.524003 5 0. 5 81.9358 
6 1.828804 6 0.31 6] 98.323 
7 2.133604 7 0. 7| 114.7101 
8 2.438405 8 0.4 8] 131.0973 
9 2.743205 hd 0. 9| 147.4845 
3.04801 10 0. 10} 163.8717 
Square Hectares,’ 
Meters. 
09290 1 0) i 0.4047" 
O1838t 2 2 0.8094 
0.27871 3 3 1,244 
0.37161 4 4 1.6187 
0.46452 5 5 2.0234 
0.55742 6 6 2.4281 
0.65032 7 z 2.8328 
0.74323 8 8 3.2375 
0.83613 9 9 - 6422 
0.92903 10 0 4.0469 


U.S8s. 
Bushels. 


SOUATIRWNIe 


-B4.06799 
37.85333 


board foot= 144 cubic Inches = 1-12 euble foot. 


apothecaries’ scruple= 1-3 apothecaries’ drama 


 - rae 
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COMPARISON OF THE VARIOUS TONS AND POUNDS IN USE IN THE 
UNITED STATES (FROM 1 TO 9 UNITS). 


potest | (Data by the United States Bureau of Standards.) ‘SoM 
ao : ‘oY PounpDsa. |Avoirdupois Pounds. Kilogrames. Short Tons. Long Tons. Metric Ton . ; 


ong 0.822857 0.37324 0.00041143 0.00036735 | 0.00037324 | 
(a2 1.64571 0.74648 000082286 0 00073469 0.00074548 
3 2.46857 1.11973 0.00123429 000110204 0.00111973 
4 329943 1.49297 0.00164571 0. 00146939 000149297 
sf 4.1142 1.86621 0.00205714 0.00183673 | 0.00186621 
oe 4.°93714 2.23945 0 .00246857 6.00220408 . 3 
7 5.76000 2.61269 0.00288 000257143 000261269 
8 6.58286 2.98593 000329143 0. 00293878 000298593 
5 7.40571 3135918 000370286 0. 00330612 0.00335918 
1.21528 1 0.45359 0.0005 0. 00044643 0.00045359 
2.43056 2 0.90718 0.0010 000089286 0.00090718 
364583 3 1.36078 0.0015 0.00133929 0.00136078 
& 86111 4 1.81437 0.0020 900178571 | 0-00181437 
6.07639 5 2.26796 0.0025 0. 00223214 © .00226796 
7.29167 6 2.72155 0.0030 0. 00267857 0. 00272155 
8.50694 7 3.17515 0.0035 0.00312500 0.00317515 
9.7222 8 3162874 0.0040 0. 00357143 0. 00362874 
10. 93750 9 4.08233 0.0045 0. 00401786 @.00408233 
2.67923 2.2 1 | 0.00110231 0.00098421 0.001 
5.35846 4.40924 2 | 0.00220462 000196841 0.002 
8.03789 6.61387 3 / Q.00330693 0. 00295262 0.003 
10.71691 8.81849 4 | .00440924 000393683 0.004 
13.39014 11.02311 5 0.00551156 0. 00492103 0.005 _ 
16.07537 13.22773 é 0.00661387 0. 00590524 0.006 
48 °75460 15. 43236 7 0.00771618 000688944 0.007 
21 43383 17.63698 8 0. 00881849 0. 00787365 0.008 
11306 19. 84160 9 ; 000892086 0. 008857 0.009 
2430.56 2000 907.18 iv is 0.89287 0.90718 
4861.11 4000 1814.37 2 1.78571 1.81437 
7291 67 6000 2721.55 3 2.67857 2.72155 
9722.22 8000 3628.74 4 3.57143 3.62874 
12152.78 10000 4535.92 5 4.4 4.53592 
14583 33 12000 5443.11 6 5.35714 5.44311 
17013.89 1400 6350.29 7 6.2 6.35029 
1944444 16000 7257 8 7.14286 7. 25748 
21875. 00 18 8164.66 9 8.03571 8.16466 
2722.22 2240 1016.05 1.12 1 
5444.44 4480 2032.09 2.24 2 ; 3 01g08 
8166.67 6720 3048.14 3.36 3 | 3-04814 
10888. 89 8960 4064.19 4.48 4 | 4.06419 
13611.11 11200 5080.24 5.60 5 : 
16333 . 33 13440 6096 . 23 | 6.72 6 | 8.05638 
19055 .56 15680 7112.32 7.84 7 7.11282 
21777:78 > 17920 8128.38 8196 - 8 8.19838 
24500 .00 20160 9144.42 10.08 9 ) 9114445 
2679.23 1000 é (i tes 
5358.46 2000 2 : 30see 9 3 
8037.69 3000 3.3069 2:9: 3 
10716 .91 4.40924 3 4 
13396.14 5.511 4. &: 
16075 .37 ’ 
18754 .60 ¢ rais e $ 
21433 838 8. 7 8 
113.06! 9i¢ 8. 9 
HUMAN WEICHTS AND MEASURES. 
(By Arthur MacDonald, Anthropologist, Washington, D. C.) ou 
Grams./Ounces, |Per C’nt Grams. }Ounces. }Per C’nt Grams. /Ouncés,|Perc'nt 


Spleen. . 6 0.346 || Adrenals 1 z $ 
Liver 37 2-75 Muscles 30,000 1,050" 43-09 
o.oosellaBevs| 300] 10.5 0.44 elton} 11.200) 20 as 


Per cent. means ratio to total body weight. The extreme averages of diff a ; 
Every human death may be attributed to one of | Tun from 4 feet 6 inches to & feet ioc ince 
three causes: (1) Interference with respiration aah length of the trunk in man is more the 
(asphyxia or apnea); (2) Interference with the | Sirgnn anaes nae two-fitths of the height. 
heart’s action (syncope), and (3) Interference with | average weight o 1,361 § ne -for kane ae 


the nervous system (coma or shock). ‘The number | grams for SOE S ae —— 

of distinct diseases producing death is limited. Th represents 37 to. 38 per 
The ‘length of the humerus multiplied by 5.06, | f th of the n, 

or the length of the femur multiplied by 3.66. pins Be the. 

equals the height of the man. } 


In height many may vary normally fri 
Inch to 6 feet 6°z Inches. ae ee 


(Revised by the United States Bureau of 


- _ American 
Equivalents. 
22% ES 


-|4.422 gals, 
5.6188 bu. 


Denomina- 
tions. 


Mette 
wot 
ee veers we tte 
see eee weee Bey Piet ote 6S 
a eee see ee woes 
a Trees 


-|20.0787 gals. 
11.2 gals. 

» -|100 Ibs. 
-|361. .128 Ibs. 


Malta (customs). 

.|Spain Seokeine) Lares 
Russia. . cand (timber) 

Manzana. 


or fee 5sq. metres. 
0.1 inch. 
eee U.S. bu. 


ate aa erocene 
a adras) . 


8 and Measures. 


~ 


> = POREION: WEICHTS AND MEASURES. 


.|England... . 


. 


Standards.) 


American 
Equivalents, 


82.56 bu. 
2 metrie tons, 


Where Used. 


Germany . 


PTUs LG bs io nee ctiaotn 
Scotland, Ireland. 


‘|82.564 bu, 
-| Paraguay 
Shina 


633 nore 


.|Argentine Repubite 
Central America. . 


Philippine Islands. 
Argentine Republic 


139.44 Ibs, 
pees foot. 
one foot. 


-|Great Britain. |; ./8. 
.| Argentine Republic 


35.3 cu. ft. 


. {112 Ibs. 
- -|2.6997 acres. 
-|1.599 bu. 


ber eeee 


Ton 
Tonde (cereais 
Tonde Land. 


Tunnland 


838 bu. 
26.418 gals, 
.|1.422 acres, 
5.97 game 
2.2046 Ib 
0.621376 Tile, 
aa cu. ft. 
5.119 bu. 

5 bu. 


wee eee re bl ited 


8.28 lbs. 
. |85.134 bu. 
gem unit, weighs over. 3 
igrams. 
200 milligrams is. now very 


used. 


lf 


bh Carats ming: 


enerall 
a portion of alloy in a metal. 


Brazil 


-| 11.9303 inches, 

1.91 liq. quarts, 

(165 cu ft., or 
sate ,980 ft. b. m, 


cd abe 193 i inches, 


Lumber measure.. 
British..... 


p: 
Denmark... 


Argentine Republic 
Cost. Rica, S'lv'd’r 
Guatemala........ 


34.0944 inches. 
32,913 inches. 
32.909 inches. 


and. 41.98 ac 
3 Soran & Treland.|41. 382'b face, 


The word also is used to denote the 
Thus, pure gold ta 


— 


— 


a 


752 


The watt.is the unit expressing electrical power 
as horsepower (hp) represents power in mechanics, 


“ {t fs equal to the product of the volts (pressure) 
_. times amperes (rate of flow). 
., 2-amperes would give in a direct current circuit 4 
sesteh watts. Bléctrical energy is sold. at.so much per 


Thus, 2 volts times 


wattihour or more: generally at a. given .amount 
per kilowatt hour—which means’ 1,000 watt hours. 
This may represent t watt ‘for1,000 hours or 1,000 
watts for 1 hour. 746 watts are equal to one horse- 


UNITED STATES WEICHTS AND MEASURES. 


Apothecaries’ Weight: 20 grains=1 scruple; 3 
serupleg=1 dram; 8 drams=1 ounce; 12 ounces= 
1 pound. 

Avoirdupois Weight (short ton): 27 11-32 
grains=1 dram; 16 drams=1 ounce; 16 ounces= 
1 pound; 25 pounds=1 quarter; 4 quarters=1 cwt.; 
20 ewt.=1 ton. 

Avoirdupois Weight (long ton): 27 11-32 

‘ains=1 dram; 16 drams=1 ounce; 16 ounces= 

pound; 112 pounds=1 cwt.; 20 cwt.=1 ton. 

Troy Weight: 24 grains=1 pennyweight; 20 
pennyweights=1 ounce; 12 ounces=1 pound. 

Circular Measure: 60 seconds=1 minute 60 
minutes=1 degree; 30 degrees=1 sign; 12 signs= 
1 circle or circumference. 

Cubic Measure: 1,728 cubic inches=1 cubic 
foot; 27 cubie feet=1 cubic yard. 

Dry Measure: 2 pints=1 quart; 8 quarts=1 
peck; 4 pecks=1 bushel. _ 5 
Liquid Measure: 4 gills=1 pint; 2 pints=1 
quart; 4 quarts=1 gallon; 3144 gallons=1 barrel; 
2 barrels=1 hogshead. 


KNOTS AND MILES. 


The U. S. and British Statute Mile is 5,280 
feet in length. On the Continent most of the old 
miles, which varied in length from about 3,300 feet 
to over 36,000°feet, have been replaced, officially 


' at least, by the kilometre, which equals 0.62 statute 


mile or 3,280.8 feet. 

The Nautical or Sea Mile at any place is con- 
sidered, for purposes of navigation, to be equal to 
the length of one minute of latitude at that place. 
As the earth is not a perfect sphere the nautical 
mile varies with the Iatitude, and the arbitrary 
length adopted for the nautical mile is not the same 
in all countries. 

The U.S. Nautical Mile is 6,080.27 feet in length 
and equal to one-sixtieth of a degree of a great 


STANDARD NEWSPAPER MEASURES. a 


Type is measured by the number of “points” in 
the height of the face thereof. A “point” is ap- 
proximately one-seyenty-second of an inch (actually 
.01383 inch). There are 996 ‘points’ in 35 centi- 
metres. Nonpareil type, the size generally used 
by newspapers, is a 6-point type, and therefore sets 
a! lines to an inch, measuring up and down the 
column. 


Twenty-four lines of nonpareil type make 
what is 


commonly called a “stick.” There are 


usually ten ‘‘sticks’’ of type in a newspaper column. 
The smallest type in ordinary use is ruby, which is 
34 points in height. i 
points; 


Diamond type is 4 or 44 


pearl, 5 points; agate, 514 points; non- 


ROMAN AND ARABIC NUMERALS. 


Wotr—A dash line over a numeral, multiplies the value by 1,000: thus, X=10,000; T=50,000; 


100,000; = 500,000; M-= 1,000,000; GLIX=159,000; DLIX=559,000. 


Other goneral rules in Roman numerals are as 
follows: (1), repeating a letter repeats its value— 
XX=20; CCC=300; (2), a letter placed after one 


of greater value adds thereto—VI=6; 


MEDICAL SICNS AND ABBREVIATIONS. 


R (Lat. Recipe), take; ia, of each; bh, pound; %,. 
ounce; 3, drachm; 9, scruple; Mm, minim, or drop; 
O or o, pint; f %, fluid ounce; fz, fluid drachm; as, 
% 88, half.an ounce; % i, one ounce; 3 iss, one ounce 
and a half; % 1j, two ounces: gr., grain; Q. S., as much 
as sufficient; Ft. Mist., let a mixture be made; Ft. 


Weights and Measures. as 
ELECTRICAL UNITS. | 5 set TS 


pd MNEs LIPKVE.. oe 16)XXX.....30/L XXX eco. ¢ 
ATP er 12) XVI... Wg| XL. eee 40/or XXC . .80) GCCG . aneleMes 

8) X10 1S|RVEEEH. TSlbde ss cee SOUR GA, ow 901ID..... M or 
Se eer |) 0:6 Serve Tce ODM. (ia JBC ave 100/DG... |: /600\cle..... 
VR nea! Bees, WOR Vs ee 1G, SOD, «2 RONCGr cas: 200/DGG: |: | 700!MM.. 


DC=600; ' G, 1, 2, 3,'4,.5,,6, 7.78, 9 


power. or inversely 1 kilowatt (in) is. equal to abo 

te homage represents the power req 
e. horsepower 

to lift a weight of 33,000 pounds 1 foot in 1 minu' 

or 550 pounds 1 foot in 1 second. 

The ohm is the. unit of electrical resistance an 
represents the physical property of a cone 
which offers a resistance to the flow. of electricity, 
permitting just. 1 ampere to flow at 1 volt of pre& - 
sure. . For example, 1,000 feet of copper wite of! 
No. 10 B. and S. gauge has just 1 ohm of resistance 
and allows the flow of 1 ampere at 1 volt. t 

2 


Long Measure: 12 inches=1 foot; 3 feet=11 
yard; 5144 yards=1 rod or pole; 40 reds=i furlo ae 
. ee cong ae statute mile (1,760 yards or 5,280 feet); | 

miles=1 league. 4 

Mariners’ Measure: 6 feet=1 fathom; 120 j 
fathoms =1 cable length; 734 cable lengths=1 mile; | 
5.280 -feet=1 statute mile; 6,085 fect =I nati i 
mile. 

Paper Measure: 24 sheets=1 quire; 20 quires= | 
: — (480 sheets); 2 reams= 1 bundle; 5 bundles = 

ale. 7 

Square Measure: 144 

foot; 


minutes=1 hour; 24 hours=1 day; 
week; 365 days=1 year; 366 days=1 leap year. 
The Anglo Saxon acre was one furlong long and 
one chain wide, ; 
175 troy pounds equal 144 avoirdupois pounds; 
175 troy ounces equal 192 avoirdupois ounces. ~~ 


circle of a sphere whose surface is equal in area 
the area of the surface of the earth. The Brit! 
Nautical Mile is 6,080 feet in length. 'The Fren 
oe and Austrian Nautical Mile ts 6,076 f 
n length. 
The Geographic Mile is 6,087.1 feet in len 
and equal to one minute of longitude of the equat 
The Knot is a measure of speed; a pee of 
knot_being a speed of one nautical mile per hour. 
A Nautical Mile—1.152 statute miles; a Fathom 
—6 feet; a Cable—0.1 nautical mile, or 608 feety 
To convert statute miles into nautical 
multiply statute miles by 0.8684; to convert nauti¢ 
ery _into statute miles, multiply nautical miles 
< 5. ¥ 


areil, 6 points; minion, 7 points; brevier, 8 points 
ourgeois, 9 points; long primer, 10 points; sma 
pica, 11 points; pica, 12 points; Hng 14 poin 
great primer, points. The news columns 
The World are almost 2 and three-six' 


m words and ir 
filling out blank lines. The quad is usually ¢ 
ae sizes—N-quad, M-quad, 3M-quaa, and 3M 


(3), a letter placed before one “ 3 re : 
tracts therefrom—IV=4. of greater yalue su 


Arabic numerals are those now-commonly in 
ste, 


} 


Haust., let a draught be made; Ad., add to; Ad’ 
at pleasure; Aq.. water; M., mix; +, Mac 
Pulv., powder; Pil., pill; Solv., dissolve: St. 
stand; Sum., to be taken; D., dose; Dil. ute 
Filt., filter; Lot., a wash; Garg., a garele; Hor. 
Decub., at bed time: Inject:, injection: Gtt., drop 
88, one-half; Ess., essence, } 


Weights and Measures. 753 
UNITED STATES AND BRITISH WEICH 


: 4 TS AND MEASURES COMPARED, 
= British Imperial bushel = 1.03205 U. S. (Win- | both air ang water at 62 
: pegs oo 0.96895 British Imperial bushel me * ilo inches bare 
- 3. = 0.968 4 e gallon contains 277,420 British 
1 British quart = 1.03205 U. S. uarts. < 
ie RS ae heed 3. cubie inches (277.418 U. 9S, cuble inches); and 8 
Go BE gins RUBE (or oe poet Ds U. 8. cubic inches), 
ss = 1 Pe Sg afauta quart (or gallon) = 0.83268 British Ls S-thoht come Bonn Ee ot ee ae ate 
- quart : h i ‘ 
be The. Brltish zallon, under, ans Act ot ta7e ss ~ : ig metre in terms of the British yard and the 
as the yolume o: standard pounds of 1 Brith = 39.; é 
distiled water welghed in air against brass weights, | 1 US nae e Fg gp POLLS inches. 


= - 
ANCIENT GREEK AND ROMAN WEICHTS AND MEASURES. 


Li % WEIGBTsS. LONG MEASURE. 
Roman libra (pound) = 10 oz. 18 pwt. 13 5-7 er., Troy. | Grecian cubit = 18.25 inches. 

Attic mina (pound) = 11 oz. 7 pwt. 16 2-7 gr., Troy. Furlong = 504 ft. 4 LS Saohiad 
Attic seat {50 minae) = 56 lbs. 11 oz. 0 pwt. 17 1-7 Mile = 4,030 feet. 


eg DRY MEASURE. MONEY 
Roman modus = 1} peck 2-9 pint. Roman quadrans = 1 1-10 milis, 
Attic choenix = 70 cu. in. = nearly 14% pints. As = 1 3-10 mills. 
+ medimnus = 3360 cu. in. = about 144 bushels. Sestertius = 234 asses = 3.58 + cents 
LIQUID MEASURE Sestertium = 1,000 sestertii = $35.80. 
bh : Denarius = 4 sestertii = 14.35 + cents 
Attic cyathus = 2.9 cu. in. = nearly 34 gill. Aureus = $4.50. 
oe = 6 cyathus = 17.5 cu. in. = a little over Attic Obolus = 2.39 + cents 
pint. ols) = ; 
Chous = 12 cotyles = 210 cu. in. = .909 gall. Mine (100 bee as) ase 
: LONG MEASURE. Talent (60 minae) = $861.00. 
Roman foot = 11 3-5 inches, The Greek stater weighed 134.75 grains avoir pois 
~ Cubit = 17.4 inches. and was worth $4; the Persians $5.35, each oats 
- . Pace = 4 ft. 10 inches. was of silver, composed of 20 drachmas, each 
- Furlong = 604 ft. 10 inches. drachma equal in value to 194 cents, American 
Mile = 4,835 feet. ; money. 


ee et ork 
BIBLICAL WEICHTS REDUCED TO TROY WEICHT. 


__ The Gerah, one-twentieth of a Shekel, 12 grains; | 10 pennyweight; the Maneh, 60 Shekels, 2 Ibs. 6 02.; 
the Bekah, half a Shekel, 5 pennyweight; the Shekel, 


BUSHEL WEICHTS IN POUNDS. 


s “United States—Federal law for duties on mg a lags Zequieing ee all bon gtr 
r ripe), 50; barley, 48; e sold by weight, while others require that those 
cue; pe aie a tte 56. vi daa for which a legal welght has been established be 


3 so sold. In the latter class when a unit of d 
menseod) 56; ‘i sae or unhulled), 32; peas.| measure is called for, this must. be detertined 
D; rye, 56; whea y 


by weight in accordance with the standard schedule 
Bushel weights (Ibs.) under N. Y. State 


of bsg 3 Fide tam In pges i these eee i co 
w—Apples, 48; barley, 48; beans, 60; bran, 20; | Special contract may be made by the parties speci-- 
- Buckwheat, 48; clover seed, 60; corn (shelled), 56; ace a list Ooh Canin Ee Florida, Idaho, 
corn meal, 50; cottonseed (Sea Island), 44; cotton-| tdiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan. 
(upland), 30; flaxseed, 55; malt, 34: oats, 32; 
nions, 57; peas, 60; potatoes, 60; potatoes (sweet) 


Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey Ohio, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Wisconsin 

4; rye, 56: rye meal, 50; timothy seed, 45; wheat, 

60; lime, 70; coarse salt, 70; fine salt, 56; carrots, 


and the District of Columbia. 

~ In these States purchasers may demand that 
50; herds grass seed, 45; rough rice, 45; dried peaches, 
dried apples, 25: bran or shorts, 20. 


all orders be. actually. weighed before delivery 
and that full weight as specified in the State law 
be delivered. It is desirable for purehasers to 
check the deliveries by weight and compare them 
with the standard legal weights. r 
States requiring definite weights—In the 
second class may be grouped a number of States 
having statutes similar to each other in wording 
and apparently similar in legal effect. These 
Statutes read somewhat as follows: “The bushel 
shall consist of or will mean, a stated weight,’ 
sometimes with: the qualification, ‘When sold by 
the bushel.”” This list includes: California, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, New 
York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, West 
Virginia, Wyoming and the Territory of Hawaii. 
In Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland and Rhode 
Island there is a legal or standard wes per 
bushel, without a provision for a speci agree- 
ment clause. ; 
In Mississippi and North Carouina there is a legal 
or standard weight but is binding only when the 
purchaser so specifies. 
In Arizona and Washington there are no legal 
or standard bushel weights. 


such as_ apples, 
In Maine and Texas, 


mend the sale of fruits and vegetables 

Sie. puchel, but believes they should be sold by 
eight eokeeabad (w Tap a The U. S. standard 
is a unit of volume. , 
fates Giadatviad sales by weight—Some 


f 


; WEIGHT OF MILK AND CREAM. 
eae a i a2) Sesh brag t The Milk, at ordinary temperature, weighs 8.60 Ibs, 
_ A cord of wood eontains 128 cubic feet. a gallon, provided it contains 3 per cent. of butter 

itandard size of a piled cord of wood is 8 feet long, | fat: cream, 8.37 Ibs. a gallon, if it has in it 28 per 
4 feet wide, by 4 feet high. Lae cent. of butter fat. When cream contains 40 per 
board foot is 1 ft. x 1ft.xtin; cent. of fat it weighs 8.28 lbs. a gallon. 


, a ze 


allons k 2 
gallon) = 2.20094 U.S. liquid | inches (2319.34 yg bushel 2219.36 British cuble 


the Talent, 50 Manehbs, or 3,000 Shekels, 126 Ibs. 7 


: We Weights and Measures. ‘ 


THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. yar! 
(Density figures show grams per eubie centimetre. Melting points are Centigrad®}... . 


’ Weight.} cy. sity. 
; S ne aoe 
é + Oo 2684 
5: “¢ 0. | 0.00178 
; 96} 3, 52.0 tod. 
3 re 2 3.5 : 
=a ; 3,5 | 9.80 
£ Bo ih 37) 245 Q 
<< ,§ 1 3.4 : 
: : Petes Ki ; 
a : i 1.90 0 
s 2 4.6 0 
= 4 2.25 .2 
-25 | 3,4 6.90 0 
A5Sf. 2 0.0032 a 
‘Of 12, 3-6-7 .! 5.0 
ST. 253) 8.9 0 
3 12 3:92 ; 0 
Copper......- Beata a yeha 5 » 3 ; 
Westsaa’e go's s0o Le 2? ? 
0 eee cP Ue jan 0 
ae eet go} 2 60017 3.0 
3.72 = 5.9 75 
2 .38 ea 5 .36 5 
9-03 2 Pl .8d .O 
a 2 1,3 9.3 3.0 
m y<8 & 4 ? nt) 
, Helrum. .,-....eeeee: a = -00018 0 
Piodroaan PRG alae oie aie oov7] 090089 0 
Binaes. 3 : ? ? 
Hat 8 3 7.3 mt) 
-932) 1 4.93 5 
3.1 4 {22.4 -0 
5:84 1 2S 7.86 7.8 TBO E eek. eee 
2 9 0 0.0037 .O 
90 3 6.15 0 
ee, 7.20 2,4 fil .34 5 ec or ek 
6.939} I 0.534 Arfredson 
> Lutectum....... . 175.0 3 ? Welsbach, Urbain 
Magnesium. .....c005- 2 24 .32 2 1.74 Liebig, Bussy 
Manganese....-.46---} 2 54.93 2, 3, 7] 7.2 Gah 
Masurium. ......--.-. all CRE Oe | ? 
Mercury a ko oimiusiceo 200 .64 1,2 }14.19 
' Molybdesum......... = a4 cs a6 ie 
feodynium....... 2 J p 
N ‘ 20 .2 0 by 248 .67 
58.69 | 2,3 | $.90 2.0 
14.007} 3,5 }| 0.810 209 . 60 
90.8 6,8 |22 .48 0.0 
16 .000 2 0.001429 218.4 
106 .7 2, 4 $12.0 555.0 
31.02: 3, 5 }1.82 to .20 44 2 
5.23 2,4 (21.45 1754 -0 
210.0 2, 4, 6 ? ? 
39 .095 1 .| 0.86 62.3 
140 .92 3 6.5 940.0 
25 95 2 b+ 960.0 
222 .6 0 ames seat 
102 91 3 12.5 1955.0 
85 .44 i 1.53 38.5 
101.7 6.8 [12.2 2450.0 
150 .43 3 v.¢é 1300.0 
45.10 3 2.5 120¢.0 
79.2 [2, 4, 6) 4.3 220.0 
28 .06 4 24 1420.0 
107 .880 1 10.5 960 .5 
22 .997 I 0.97 97.5 
87 .62 2 2.6 800 .0 
32 .065}2, 4, 6}/1.96to2.07} 119.0 
181.5 & . 16.6 2850 .0 
127.5 |2, 4 6] 6.24 452.0 
159.2 3 2 ? 
204 4 1,3 [11.85 302.0 
32.15 4. |11.2 1845.0 
69.4 3 ? ? 
1E8.70 | 2,4 | 6.99 231 .85 
47 9 4 4.5 1800.0 
184.0 6 119.3 3370.0 
8.17 | 4,6 [18.7 1850.0 
56.96 | 3,5 | 5.96 1710.0 
30.2 0 0.0058 |—140.0 
iden wie 73 6 3 % Zz 
89.0 3 5.51 1490.0 
Soc ee 65.38 2 7.140 419 43 
oS Rae D1 00 4 6.4 1700.0 
sat 
Im 1923 the element, Niton, was renamed Radon. Columbium was 
The elemem, Rhenium, was also discovered by 


de 


Atomic 
icyrovaky and Dolysek, under the name of Bo- | element 4s comp: 


m, ; To reduce dens 
Glucinum was later named Beryllium. ply by 62.4. 


& 


ee 
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RELATIVE HARDNESS OF THE ELEMENTS. 
(Compiled from the Smithsonian Physical Tables.) 
«10 0;)Manganese:.... 5.0)Aluminum..... 2.9jSulphur......... 2.0 | Indium 2 
9.5|Palladium .... 2. 4.8)Sllver.......... 2.7|Selenium....... 2.0 /Lithlum.:.5!1) 0/6 
9.0/Tron...... -. £.5/Bismuth....... 2.5)Magnesium.... 2.0|Phosphorus.... 0.5 
7.0; Platinum 1 be Ce a Soe VEY b SR ope 1.8 /Potassium,..... 0.5 
7.9) Arsenic... BSI. 5. tenis 2.5/Strontium,..... 1.8 }Sodium........ 0.4 
6.5|/Copper.. 3.0/Tellurium...... 2.3/Calelum....... 1.5|Rubidium...... 0.3 
« 6.5!Antimony .... 3.0'\Cadmium...... 2.0iLead.........- 1,5 'Caesium,...... 0.2 
_ RELATIVE HARDNESS OF CERTAIN GEMS AND. SUBSTANCES. Pn 
+ Diamond......10.0|Pyrite......... 6. 3/Platinum...... 4.3)Copper........ 3.0 |Asphalt 2.5.5.5. 2000" 
= p UM, se. 9.0)Augite......... 6.0)Bell-metal,..... Oi Gopi is ee cate 3.0 |Gypsumr.. oa. 2.0 
PeENECL lope asees S. 0) Feldspar....<. BOOIBIRSS. Popa ies 4.0\Meerschaum .-. 3.0 /Rock salt. 2... 2.0 
_Popaz..-.....- 8.0/Hematite...... 6.0) Dolomite. ...... 4.0}Ross metal..... 3.0 |Stibnite. .s2.... 2.0 
= 7.8|Iridium........ 6.0|Fluorite....... 4.0 |Silver. 2... ....5- 3.0 |Alabaster..... . i Low 
7.5|Magnetite..... 6.0}Marble........ 4.0|Wood’s metal’... 3.0 |Tinss..2.. 5.0 T= 
7.3/Opal 6.0|Phosphorbronze 4.0)/Mica.......... 2.8 |Silver chloride,. 1.3 
7.0)Orthoclase 6.0/Serpentine..... 4.0/Alum..,.......° 2.5'|Gfaphite.sser 1.0 
7.0) Hornblende.... 5| Aragonite...... 3.5/Amber 2.5 |Kaolin,...3.. 1.0 
7.0j)Apatite........ 5.0}Arsenic........ 3.5/Bismuth....... 2.8 (Talo. esas 1.0 
7.0} Asbestos. -0} Antimony... 3.3/Galena........ 2.8 |LOess... esevecre 2 
7.0|Calamine. -0|Barite.... 3.3|Sulphur........ 2.5 WAR s ey inet ee 0.2 
6.5)Iron .O} Borie acid. 3.0|/Anthracite...., 2.2 
6.5' Palladium .8tCalcite........ 3.0\Aluminum..... 2.0 
sf BOILING POINTS OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. 
oe a Boiling Boiling Bolling 
ELEMENT. Point, ELEMENT. Point, ELEMENT. Point, 
e:* Cz . (iF 
—33.6||Magnesium.....] 1,120 Rubidium,.....4 696 
.| 2,200 Manganese..... . 1,900 Selenium, +}. 690 
2) 2,310-)iMercury........ ...|,. 357 Silver... 1,955 
—187 {|Molybdenum... .| 3,620 Sodium. 750 
-|—267 ||Neon.........../—239 Sulphur... 444.7 
: —282.6} Nitrogen Tellurium 1,390 
200 ||Oxygen.. Thallium. ,280 
»»+-| 2,450 |/Ozone.. ‘ Mix Set Se 2,270 
c —151.7||Phosphorus.:... 288 Tungsten... ». | 8,830 
iF. Bes ae ae 1,525 |{Platinum....... 3,910 ROTO 4seuse ote etits —109.1 
Lithtom. ....7..° 1,400 Potasslum...... 712 ZAUC ® aston 6’ se vst DINU 
DENSITY OF GASES. 
(Compiled from the Smithsonian Physical Tables.) 
Weight SPE CIFIC Weight Spe cir1¢ 
f of GRAVITY. 
Normal|———-————-—-| Pounds 


Litre per 
in Cubic 
Grams.|Air=1.| O=1.| Foot. 


Hydrochloric acid. .|1.6398 11.2682 |1.1475 |0.10237 
Hydrofluorie acid .. |0.922 6 


Hydrogen sulphide . |1.5¢ cia 
Krypton . 

Methane 

Methyl ch 

JANOBED. 2.4 000+ (2-32 : 6: : itrous oxide... .. 
thane. ici Sg pe 3 946 -08467|| Oxygen.....-..... 


Steam at 100° Ci. 
Sulphur dioxide... 
PROROWs siegis04ti0 00 


FACTORS AND PRIME NUMBERS. 


Factors are such numbers as multiplied cs gabe 11, and 13, are prime numbers, 2 is the only even 


; as 3 and number that is prime. 
Peo te nig e eae pee 15, also 5 and 9 A Composite Number is-one that can be resolved 


ene Nun be resolved int rime Factor is a prime fumber used as a factor 
are: i e cannot resolv: rime Fa , 
: Bee ae oe a odor ut is a number exactly To aid the pupil in determining the prime factors 
divisible only by itself and unity; thus, 2, 3, 5, 7, | of a composite number we give the following 


TABLE OF PRIME NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 1000. 


3 659 773 887 
449 569 661 787 7 
457 571 673 797 91k 
461 577 677 919 
463 587 683 811 929 

vi 593 691 821 937 
479 599 701 823 941 

7 601 709 827 947 
491 607 719 829 953 
499 613 27 839 967 
503 617 7 803 971 
509 619 739 57 | 977 
521 631 743 859 | "983 

641 751 | - 86 991 
541 643 757 877 997 


0.713 10.645  |0.057 
Hydrogen......... 0.08987 |0.06950} 0.06289 0.00561 
89 {1.076 |0.09602 | 


" 


a A eae 


at 
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WEICHT OF VARIOUS SUBSTANCES. 
(From the Smithsonian Physical Tables.) 


SOLIDS. 
Dee a el Sy et ee ee 
Lhe. Lbs. Lbs, ‘ tad 
MATHBIAL. | Per | MATERIAL. Per MATERIAL. Per 
Cu. F | 2. Ft. 
Seed ere 156-168] Clay. .........., |122-162||Graphite. : 
inne eat Goal, oh ease tt Pee Gum Arabic... .. 
3 mate. .1168-173}|Cocoa butter . Gypsum... 2... 
=} ul Bo AIs145} (Coke, . [spare +t 62-105||Hornblende. .... 
« 66-69! |\Copal, . 2. -) 65-71 |fce..... 2. --- ++ 
fara. tiaras 87-112||Corundum —..... 245-250} |Ivory 
estos . 125-175||Diamond; Lava. é 
Asphalt 69-9. Anthracltic. . 1 ‘Trachytic Pyrite 3 
asalt, 150-190|| Carbonado. .. .|188-203)/Leather: . 
Beeswax... < 60-61 )||Dtorite. 157 zr s 64 2 & 
(a) Beene Dolomite. 177}|Lime: 2} - |203-241 4 
72\}_ Slaked. .| §1-87|{Rutile....... 7 e-| 
=o 250||Limestone...... 16s 171 ote ot Fes 134-147 
Brick... : 203-218! | Litharge: Serpentine...... 156-165 
Butter..... §3-54||Feldspar . 159-172 Artificial ...... Mig Slag. ee ‘ 125-240 %, 
Caoutchoue 57-62||Fllnt..... hoe 164||. Natural. ..... ‘ ate... Bees oe 162-20 4 
Celluloid ........ 87||Fluorite........ 198}}Magnetite...-... 308-324 Soapstone.... 162-178 
nt pet.....|170-190}|Gamboge....... 75||Malachite.......|231-256//Starch.......... 95 9 
Sei ass => 118-175 Eady ee bes aus th Ban Mens 2 elas 160-177} |Sugar. .......-. 100 
Charcoa: Oak 35|'Gas carbon. 117 Necerschans 62-80} |Tale = wee of 168-174 
M6...-......| 18-28||Gelatine. ... 180|| Miea........%.-. 165-200]}Tallow ig 57-60 © 
Chrome yellow.. 374'/Glass: © ommon .' 150-175 Muscovite. .._.. 1972-225! "Topaz... . sce ‘1219-222 : 
WOODS. 7: 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs - Los. 
ou. w on Woop. oe . Cu 
Woon. Cu FOO D. U. ; u. ; ; 
Ft. Ft Ft. Ft | 
Onna sce SSS: 14-1G)| Basel... 2.2555. o 7-49 = a 
Dogwood...3..... 47|} Hickory... ......- 37-58|| Maple......... 37-47 
PDOBVss. <0 56 seas 69-83} Holly. 0.05 055.2.5 £7)i Oak (ci or eae 37-56 f 
TOMY ias idee Sto ed 34-37|| Iron-bark......... 64}| Pear-tree......... 38-45 
Fir or pine, Amer- Wanker so) <6 teues 35 {41-49 
ican white. .....{22-31}} Laburnum.........] 57|| Poplar........ 22-31 ; } 
Bine eee ers 62||Fir or pine, larch... .}31-35|| Lancewood.... 42-62 Gate wont Roe 59 
ao Batata eisuare' e's 32-48] |Fir or pine, pitch. . |52-53]/ Lignum vitae. 73-83) | Sycamore.........|24-37 9 | 
> Cee dies it 59-72) |Fir or pine, red.... Linden or lime-tree. 20-37|| Teak, Indian:..... 41-56 
Butternut. oe 24||Fir or pine, spruce. |30-44}} Locust . ew: Hee Walnut. .....+.-+-|40-43 é | 
SQUAD. cie.cycisws.ce> 30-35) |Irir or pine, yellow . |23-37 Logwood.......... 7}} Water gum..... 62 | 
(20 7 ee < Greenheart........ Mahogany........{ 411} Willow. ....... 24-37: 
WATER. 5 
1 qubie meh... Vs + .03617 pound. L cylindrical loot..... 6.0 U.S. gals. 
12 cubic inches. ........ .4384 . pound. 2.2S2 cylindrical feet...... 112.0 a 4 
1 oubie foot. ..5.....-. 62.5 junds. 45.64 cylindrical feet...... 2240.0 pounds. 
1 eubic foot........... 7 .48052°U. S. gals 1 imperial gallon... ... 10.0 nm 
IB  caublofeet........... 112.0 pounds. 11.2 imperial gallons..... 112.0 pounds. 
35.84 cubic feet........... 2240.0 pounds. 224 imperial gallons... .:.2240.6 pounds. 
1 oylindrical Inch. ..... 02842 pound. 1 UW. Sigalion So ct2 8.355 po ¥ : 
12 cylindrical Inches... . . Mere pound. 13.44 U.S. gallons..;....._112.0 po ; 
1 sylindtical fOOb sds 10 pounds. 268.8 U.S. gallons........ 2240.0 pounds. 


Notn—The centre of pressure of water against the side of the contain 
One cubic foot of salt water weighs 


OTHER LIQUIDS. 
Lbs. Per 


two-thirds the depth from the surface. 


, 


Lbs. Per Per 5. 
Liquiv. Cu, Ft, LiqurD, Cu. Ft. LIQuriD. , Cu. Ft. Liquip Cu. Ft. — 
ee Ethyl. 50.4 eo SD 78.6|| Oils— Continued Oils— Conti 
Moth 50.5||Milk.......... ‘le4.2-64.6|| Lard........ 57. ne. . 53.0-54.0 
bs. 5 Naphtha (petro- Lavender 54.7 Poppy oP 87a 
56.1 leum ether) .. 41.5 n. 59.6 
199.0 Se ee OR pest ; 
. ya-bean. 5 
- |59.2-60.2 56. Trainorw 57,3-57.7 
60. ‘Turpen' 54.2 
80.6 q Pentane. 40.6 Valerian. .... 60.2 
92.3 Cocoanut. 57. Peppermint. . 56.0-57.0 Wint 74.0 
45.9 Cotton Beed. 57.8 Petroleum. .. 54.8 }] Water. ....6. 62.4 
Gosaline: .'4),.0-43.0 Creosote... . '64.9-68.6 : 


ing vessel an Bei ie at 
643 pounds. 


15,000} |Zine,..........- 
ls ire.....} 50,000}|Brass (cast). .... 
bars... | 28,000||Copper (cast}.. 

Nickel aium’um..| 40;000||Soft copper wire . 
Alum'um bronze.| 70,000||Hard copper wire 
Manganess “* =| 60,000/|Cast iron. ...... 
ot be 6,000 steel. ...... 
000|| Wrought iron.... 
par un me metal 35,000||Carbon steel... . 
num jo...) 32,000|| Nickel steel. .... 
ce eos beGue aie aad by bay: 
Silver (cast). .... 0,000}| Vanadium steed 4 |; 


TENSILE STRENCTH OF MATERIALS. 


Chrome nickel va- 
nadium steel. . 
Manganese steel 
(CECT eee eee 
Manganese steel 

ae ‘ 


00,006 


Maple... 0 cae 
White oak..... 
Live oak. .....55 


n: The weights are for 
depending on height of 


er 


a | - Weights and Measures. 


AVERAGE HEIGHT AND WEIGHT OF MEN AND WOMEN. 
COMPILED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF LIFE auaceanton MEDICAL DIRECTORS AND THN ACTUARIAL SocreTy . 
‘ OF MBRICA,. 

a 


ms with shoes on, and without coat and t, 1 
aoe aro vest, which weigh from 3 to 7 pounds, 


ae * » f » 


MEN. WOMEN. | 
Het. | Het. | Het. | Het. | Het. Het. | Het. | Het Het. | Het. | Het. | Het 
S Age | and j and | and | and | and | and | and | and |} and and’ | and and erat aa are 
_. Group.| Wet. | W. y Wet.) Wet.) Wet.| Wet Wet.!| Wet Wet.| Wet.| Wet.) Wet. Wet.| Wet. 
573"! 5°4”! 5°5”| 5671 5° 7711 4°11) ~ 5e SU] B'S 41-6734 ‘Br Ae 52.5% 
121 124 | 128 | 13 136 110 | 112 |'114 | 117 | 120 | 123 198 
127 131 135 | 139 | 142 113 | 115 | 117 | 120 } 123 |°1267| 129 
131 134 138 142 146 || 116 | 118 | 120 | 122 | 125 | 129°) 139 
134 137 141 145 149 |} 119 | 121 123 | 125 | 128 | 132 | 136 
136 | 140 | 144 | 148 152 122 | 124 | 126 | 129 | 132 | 186 | 140 
139 | 142 146 140 154 126 | 128 | 130 | 133 | 136 | 139 | 143 
141 144 | 148 | 152 156 129 | 131 133 136 | 139 | 142 | 146 
142 145 | 149 | 153 157 131 133 | 135 | 188 | 141 | 144] 148 
5°11") 6’ 6’17| 672"! 6737!| 5’6"| 577") 5°87) 5°9715' 107157 117 6’ 
153 158 | 163 168 17: 130 | 134 | 1388 | 141 }] 145 | 150 | 155 
158 | 163 168 | 173 178 133 137 | 141 145 | 149 | 153 | 157 
163 | 169 | 175 | 181 187 136 140 | 144 | 148 |] 152 | 155 | 159 
168 | 174 | 180 186 192 140 | 144 | 148 | 152 | 155 | 158 | 162 
172 | 178 | 184 | 191i 197 144 148 | 152 | 156 | 159 | 162 | 165 
175 |} 181 187 | 194} 201 147 | 151 | 155 | 159 | 162 1°166 | 169 
177 | 183 190 | 197 | 204 151 157 | 162 | 166 | 170 | 170 | 173 
178 | 184 | 191 | 198 | 205 152 | 157 | 162 | 166 | 170 | 174 | 177 
S. COV’T TABLE OF HEIGHTS AND WEIGHTS OF CHILDREN. 
GIRLS. Boys. GIRLS. 
Height, ; Weight, | Height, | Weight, AGE. Height, | Weight, | Height, | Weight,- 
Inches. | Pounds.j| Inches. | Pounds. Inches. | Pounds.} Inches. | Pounds. 
pica see 20.6 7.6 20.5 7.16 |/33 months... 36% 30% 355 29 
23 13 leis wee 34 months...| 36% 31% 3ai8 50% 
26 8 25% 16% 35 months. . 3634 31% 36% 30 
27 19% 26% 173 36 months. . . 374 32% 36 34 30 
27 Ss 27 18% 37 months... 37% 324 3634 30 
28 203 27% 19% 38 months, . . 37% 32% 7 31 
28 20% 27% 19% 39 months... 37% 34g 37% 31% 
29 hy ee 2034 ||40 months...| 381% 33% 37% 32 
293 21% 287 20% 41 months...| 3854 335 37% 32% 
297 22% 2934 21 42 months... 38 54 33 38 32% 
- 30% 23 3034 215 43 months... 3834 33% 384 32% 
I 303% 23% | 30 21 44 months...| 38% | 34% | 3834 | 33° 
— i6months...{ 31 24 30 \4 225 45 months...| 39 34% 38% 33 
17 months.,:}| 31 2414 3034 22% {146 months...| 39 3454 38 33 
i8 months... 31 24% 31% 23% 47 months...}| 39% 353 387 33 
32 2545 | 3134 | 2334 1/48 months..] 3914 | 35% | 39 33 
32 25% | 32 24% 41.6 | 41-1 | 41.3 | 30¢ 
327 2544 32% 243% 43.8 45.2 43.4 43.3 
33 26 32% 25% 45.7 49.1 45.5 47.5 
33 27 327 25% 47.8 53.9 47.6 52.0 
33 27 33 34 26% 49.7 59.2 49.4 57.1 
34 27 3334 26% 51.7 65.3 51.3 62.4 
84 28 33% 2714 53.3 70.2 53.4 68.8 
34 29 33% 27% 55.1 76.9 55.9 78.3 
35} 29% 34% 27% 57.2 84.8 58.2 88.7 
35% 29% 3434 27% 59.9 94.9 59.9 9814 
35% 29% 34% 2814 16 years... 62.3 107.1 61.1 106.1 
3514 301% 35% 2834 J116 years..... 65.0 ! 121:0 61.6 | 112.0 


The authorities av the United States Military 
Academy, at West Point, N. ¥., have decided that 
_ @adets, at seventeen years of age, whose range in 
hheight varies from 64 to 71 inches should weigh 
from 110 te 128 ibs.; their chest measure should be 
from 29 to 30% inches, and the chest expansion 
Se oe a a tates 

other g 5 
s fightoon Leone Height, 64 to 72 Inches; weight, 

‘17 to 136 gl chest measure, 3024 to 32 inches; 

_ chest expansion, 2 to 3 inches. 


- The strain on the Arabic notation that is involved 
‘in writing the enormous figures of European cur- 
_ vency circulations and debts has driven many writers 
" to fall back on “plain English” in writing round 
numbers, as, for instance, we ourselves last week 


.merican sense, which happens to be also its French 

se, D Great Britain and the other European 
ou ntries the word has a very different meaning. 
We set down herewith the numerals and their 
momenclature in this country and France on the 
_ one hand and in Great Britain and the rest of Europe 
on the other, which-it were well to keep in mind: 


WEST POINT CADET MEASUREMENTS. 


HOW TO WRITE BILLIONS, TRILLIONS, ETC. 
(From Commerce and Finance.) 


Nineteen years—Height, 64 to 73 Inches; welght, 
121 to 149 lbs.; chest measure, 3034 to 3244 inches; © 
chest expansion, 2 to 3 inches. 

Twenty years—Heilght, 64 to 74 inches; weight, 
121 to 154 Ibs.; chest measure, 31 to 3334 inches; 
chest expansion, 2 to 3% inches. ; 

Twenty-one years—Height, 64 to 75 inches; 
weight, 121 to 167 lbs.; chest measure, 3144 to 33% 
inches; chest expansion, 2 to 3}¢ inches. 

Twenty-two years—Height, 64 to 76 inches; 


weight, 123 to 174 lbs.; chest measure, 314% to 34% 
inches. 


inches; chest expansion, 2 to 4 


1,000,000........+65»% ». million 
1,000,000,000*.........+ 
1,000,000,000,000.,..., »» - trill 
1,000,000,000,000,000... .. 


,000,000,000,00 

1,000,000,000,000,000,000,.quintillion. . trillion 

* Our billion fs called’ a milliard’ all over the 
European Continent. In Great Britain it is called 
indifferently a milliard or a thousand millions. 

Thus while in France and this country the, nota- 
tion advances in periods of three figures, in Great 
Britain and the rest of Europe it advances in periods. 
of er our sextillion being there a thousand trillions, 
and so on. 


Weights and Measures. — 


MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION TABLE. 


Tt xy oo) we ees 16 
2 54 81° 108 185 °162 
3: 56 84 112.140 168 
40 87.116 145 174 
By. 60 90 126 150 180 
6 62 93 124 155 186 
yh 64 96 128 160 192 
80016 66° (99 132 165 198 
9% 102 436 170 204 
10° 20. 70 105 140 175 210 
ll 72 108 144 °180 216 
12- 74 -111 148 .185 .222 
13 76 114 152° 190 228 
14 78 117 156 195 234 
15 80 120 160 200 240 
‘ 16 82 123 164 205 246 
17 84 126 168 210 262 
7 18 86 129 172 215 258 
19 88 132 176 220 264 
20 90 135 180 225 270 
‘21 92 138 184 230. 276 
22 94 141 188 235 282 
293 96 144° 192 240 288 
94 98 147 196 245 294 
7 25 100 150 200 250 300 
26 
SQUARES, SQ. ROOTS, CUBES AND CU. ROOTS OF NCS. 1 TO 100. 
: Square]Cube Square{Cube Square|/Cube 
; No. | Sa Cube. | Root. }Root.|) No. | Sq Gube. | Root. }Root.|| No. | Sa Root. |Root 
? 0.1-}0.01 0.001] 0.316/0.464 23 529! 12167} 4.795)/2.843 63 | 3969 : 3.979 
> .15}0.022] 0.003] 0.387}0.531 24 576] 13824) 4.899/2.884 64 | 4096 8. 4.000 
; 2 10.04 0.008} 0.447/C.585 25 625; 15625) 5.000)2.924 65 | 4225 8. 4.026 
4 .2510.062] 0.015) 0.500/C 630 26 676} 17576} 5.099]2.962 66 | 4356 8. 4.041 
E 3.10.09 0.027} 0.548]0.669 27 729} 19683} 5.196/3. 67 | 4489 ie) 4.061 
: ~3510.122}. 0.042} 0.592]0.705 28 784, 21952) 5.291/3.036 68 | 4624 8.246)4.081 
.4 10.16 0.064) 0.633)@.737 29 841] 24389} 5.385)3.072 69 | 4761 8.306]4.101 
: -4510.202| 0.091] 0.67110. 766]) ~ 30 900} 27000) 5.477|3.107 70 {| 4800 8.366}4.121 © 
; 5 10.25 0.125] 0.707)0.794 31 961} 29791] 5.567)3.141 71 | 5041 8 .426)/4.146 
é .55]0.302] 0.166) 0.742)0.819 32 | 1024) 32768) 5.656/3.174 72 | 5184 8.485}4.160 
6 10.36 0.216) 0.775/0.843 33 | 1089} 35937} 5.744/3.207 73 | 5320 8. 4.179 
.65)0.422) 0.274) 0.806]0.866 34 | 1156} 39304] 5.831]3.239 74 | 5476 8.602]4.198 
L -7 0.49 0.343} 0.837)0.888 35 | 1225} 42875) 5.916]3.271 75 } 5625 8. 4.217° 
, .75)0.562] 0.421] 0.866/0.909 36 | 1296} 46656} 6.000/3.301 76 | 5776 8.717|4. 235 
= - -8 10.64 0.512] 0.894/0.928 37 1369} 50653] 6.082}3 .332 7 5929 8.775}4. 254 
. -85/0.722| 0.614] 0.922/0.947 38 | B44] 54872] 6.16413 .362 78 | 6084 8. 4.272 
ue .9 }0.81 0.729} 0.949)0.965 39 | 1521) 59319] 6.245)3.391 79 | 6241 8. 4.296 
” -95}0.902] 0.857] 0.97a/0.983 40 | 1600} 64000} 6.324/3.420 80 8.944/4 308 
P) 1 1.000} 1.000} 1.000}1.000 41 ] 1681} 68921) 6.403/3.448 81 | 6561 9.000|4.326 
2 4 8} 1.414/1.259 42 | 1764] 74088] 6.480/3.476 82 | 6724 9.055)4.344 
ee 3 9 27| 1.7382)1.442 43 |] 18491 79507] 6.557]3.503 83 | 6889 9.110]4.362 
* 4 16) 64} 2.000]1.587 44 | 1936] 85184] 6.633/3.530 84 | 7056 9.165}4.37' 
5 25) 125] 2.236]1.710 45 | 2025} 91125] 6.708/3.556 85 | 7225 9.21914.396 
7 6 36 216] 2.4491 .817 46 | 2116} 97336] 6.782]3.583 86 | 7396 9.273/4.414 
y 7 49 . 343} 2.645] 1.913 47 | 2209) 1038828} 6.855)3.608 87 | 7569 9.327|4.431 
" 8 64 512] 2.828)2.000 48 | 2304] 110592} 6.928)3.634 88 | 7744 9.380/4. 445 
9 729| 3.000}2.080]} 49 | 2401} 117649] 7.000]/3.659); 89 | 7921 9.434|4. 464 
} 10 100 1000} 3.162]2.154 50 | 2500} 125 7.071)3.684 90 | 8100 9.486|4.481 
‘” 11 121 1331) 3.316|2.224 51 | 2601) 132651] 7.141]3.708 91 | 8281 9 .539/4.497 
zl 12 144 1728) 3.464/2.289 52 7 140608} 7.211]3.732 92 | 8464 9:591}4.514 
a: 13 169 2197) 3.6052 .351 53 | 2809] 148877) 7.280|3.756 93 49 9.64314.530 
. 14 196 2744] 3.741/2.410 54.) 2916] 157464] 7.348|3.779 94 | 8836 9.695)/4,546 — 
; 15 225 3375] 3.873]2.466 55 | 3025] 166375) 7.416/3.803 95 | 9025 9.746|4.562 
> 16 256 4096] 4.000}2.519 56 |. 3136] 175616) 7.483/3.825 96 | 9216 9.798|4.578 
i 17 289; 4913| 4.123/2.571 57 | 3249) 185193) 7.549)3.848 97 + 9409 9.848)4, 594 
; 18 324 5832 4,246]2.620 58 | 3364] 195112) 7.61°|3.870 98 ae 941192] 9.899/4.610 
c 19° 361 6859] 4.358/2.668 59 | 3481] 205379] 7.681/3.893 99 | 9801] 970299] 9.949]4.626 
% 20 400) 8000) 4.47212.714 60 | 3600! 2160001 7:74613:9141! 100 110000! 1000000110. 00014. 641 
. AREAS OF CIRCLES. 
| To find the circumference of a circle multiply the | or pipe, multiply the area by the height or depth 
| @lameter by 3.14159265 (commonly expressed as Thus, a pipe 1 foot in diameter and 1 foot in I cnet 
. 3.1416). To find the area of a circle multiply the aie te eee te ie nnd! how 
square of the diameter by .785398 (usually expressed | the cubic contents by 231, pipe or, oylinder, divide 
3 as .7854). To find the cubic contents of a cylinder | cubic inches in a United States gallon. 
a 
ce CIRCLE AREAS IN BIGHTHS OF A UNIT. 
> 
j Diam- (Circum- DIAM- |Clreum-| Diam- ,Cir - 
. wrMr, |ference.| AT prer. (ference.| Ate || erer. [terence.| Ave? Area. 
y 1-32] .09817 . 0007 9-16]1.76715| .2485 : 8 
‘, 1-16] .19635} 0030) 19-32]1.86532| .2768}| 1 1-16)3.33794 “3806 rs 
3-32] 129452] .0069]/ 21-32/2.06167! .3382]| 1 3-16|3.7 1.1075 4/2000 
: 3-16 , 58904 0276 11-16]/2.15984] .3712]| 1 5-16]/4.12334| 1.3530) 4.6664 
i 7-32| 68722] .0375||  23-3212.25802| °4057|| 1 7-16]4.51604| 1.6230 ‘511572 
- | 9-32] 88357] .0621|] 25-32/2.45437) .4793|| 1 9-16|4.908741 1.9175 5.6727 
é 11-32/1 07992} 0928 27-32|2.65072] .5591]] 1 11-16/5.30144| 2, 2365 6.2126 
; ; 18-232!1 .27627 1296 29-32)2 84707 6450!'! 1 13-1615 .69414] 2.5802 6.7773 
x A square is equal in area to a circle when the side of uals 1.12838 e 
multipl 
< the sqnere eh is 0.88623 Nags teh = the diameter mt ny strai font. ine oe ie seo gontre of a : 


ae ae eh 7 w 


Inierest and Annuity Tables. 759 
ioe ‘SIMPLE INTEREST TABLE. 
oe: TIMN. 5% | 6% |) 7% |8% | Timm. 


5% | 6% | 7% | 8% 
.053/$ .066/3 .077|$.089 
0 .082] -.097] .1 


= s-ealsoals pst sol oe 3100. , 
: ‘008} .010| .0111 1013 ee OP 


ao : months. ie a ; -O1 69 11 
aes Bet 208 5| 017] 020 6 * .....] .067] .083] :100! °116 

wer. ooo. -020 030] .035| .040|} == I month.!| | 416] 500] 583] 1687 

12 . 040 0} .O70) .080 4 2 months..| . $32/1.000/1.166]1.333 

_ $100.00 1 day. .: O11 O1G/ =“ O1Op2022F = 3 a ett: -250|1.500]1.750]2,000 

oo 8 «2 days.. -022 032| 038} .044|] = 6 os . 00/3 .000|3.500]4.000 

. Bie F 034 O50! 058! -067i| 12 -00016 .00017.00018:000 


eS INTEREST ON $1,000 FOR ONE TO THIRTY DAYS (BASED ON 360-DAY YEAR), 


2 CS Ea ete ke ate eee ae ee toads Ha Se Se 
| DAYS. |3%4% | 4% |415% | 5% | 6% | 7% || DAYS. 315% | 4% |45%)| BS | 6% | 1% 
Dolls. | Dolls. Dolis, | Dolis. Dolis. Dols. Dolis. | Dolls. | D 
al ; 0.1111) 0.125)0-1389]0.1667|0.1944]|16..... .5555|1.7778] 2.000]2. 2222 2 6687 Patel 
Se - 2222] 0,25010.2778]0 rh asa 7 15 2.125]2.3611/2/ 8333/3 3056 
3. 0. : 0.37510 TR see fh. 2°6 2.250|2. 5000/3 0000/3 5 
4. 0. 14444] 0.50 1 "4 ,8472]2: 2.375|2. 638913 .1667(3 .6944 
5. 0. ; 0.62 20. 1 212 2.500|2.7778|3.333313.8 
" B..... |0.5833]/0-6687| 0:75 2 2 2: 2.625|2 9167/3 5000/4 0833 
7.....|0.680510.7778] 0.87 2 2 2.75013.0555|3 .6667|4.2778 
8... ..|0.7778|0.8889] 1.00 2: 2:875|3.194413 8333/4.4722 
9 0..8750]1.0000| 1.12 12! 2. 3.000|3. 3333/4 .0000|4.6 
0.9722|1.1111| 1.25 12: 2 3.125|3.472214 | 1667/4.8611 
1.0694]1.2222! 1°375|1 *)2: 2. 3.250/3.6111|4 3333/5 0555 
1667|1.3333| 1.500 2) 3. 3.375|3. 7500/4 .5000|5 .2500 
1, 2639/14 1.625|1 2: 3. 3.500|3 .8889|46667|5 4444 
3611]1.5555| 1.750}1 2° 315 3.625|/4.0278/4 8333/5 .6389 
1.4 6667! 1.87512 2 3. 3.750)4. 166715. 000015 .8333 
FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST TABLE—1 TO 12 MONTHS, 


$i $2 $3 $4 $5 / 36 $8 $9 $10 $20 $40 | JSEOY, 
. | 0.004! $0.008/ $0.013/ $0.017| $0.021) $0 .025)$0.029] $0 .032}80.02 “ $0.042) $0. Nhe: as ee 2 
Z| .025 .033 042) .050 -058 O67 O07, ii -083]} .167 . 80.16 167 e 80.208 


YEARS IN WHICH A CIVEN AMOUNT WILL DOUBLE AT INTEREST. 


a eS 
a AT COMPOUND INTEREST. AT COMPOUND INTEREST. 


At Simpl At Simple Com- 
_ Rare. | Interest. RatTE.| Interest. Com- pounded Com- 
pounded pounded Semi- pounded 
+ Annually. | Quarterly. Yearly. Annually. | Quarterly, 
Years. Years. Years. Years. Years Years Years Year, 
si 100.00 69.660 69.487 69.237 6 16.67 11.896 11,725 11.639 
1% 66.66 46.556 46.382 -297 6% 15.38 11.007 10.8 10.750 
2 50.006 35.003 4.83) 34.743 7 14.29 10.245 10.07. -966 
- 24 40.00 28.071 27.899 27.748 74% 13.33 9.584 9.414 9.328 
3 33.33 23.450 23.278 23.191 8 12,50 9.006 8.837 8.751 
3K 28.57 20.149 19.977 9.890 84 11.76 8.497 8.327 8.241 
ond: 25.00 17.673 17.501 17.415 9 11.11 »« 8.043 7.874 7.788 
414 22.22 15,747 15.576 15,490 9% 10.52 7.638 7.468 7.383 
ies 20.00 14.207 14.035 13.949 10 10 7.273 7.103 7.018 
54% 18.18 12.942 12.775 12.689 12 8.34 6.116 5.948 5.862 _ 
ANNUITIES. 
VALUE OF AN ANNUITY oe $1 A YEAR, AMOUNT OF ANNUAL ANNUITY 
AT 4 PER CEN PURCHASED BY $1 200). 
McClintock's Ameriean McClintock's merican 
Table. Annuitant’s Table. Table. Annaiteara a Table. 


Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female, 
a = -0763 | 17.8021 $58 .56 $56.17 
16.2992 | 17.8260 | 17.0763 0: os oe res 


83.58 76.72 
Pid oe 99°05 
139.65 


PRESENT VALUE OF AN ANNUITY OF $1,000 AT COMPOUND INTEREST. 


4% | 414% | 5% 6% Years.) 3% | 4% | 44% | 5% |. 6% 
Aas Dollars .| Dollars . {Dollars .| Dollars, Dollars .| Dollars .\|Doliars .\ Dollars .\ Dollars. 
,452| 4,390! 4, 4,212 || 85..... ; 18.664| 17. ‘ s 
8111} _7.913| ~ 7. 7/360 || 40..... 23'115| 19,793] 18,401] 17;159| 15,046 
Sea) Waal Wa Eel Sho | SERN ROT asad Aecda) hase 
iee22 T2998 14/094] 12;783|/100. |. 21 31,599| 24,505] 21/950] 19,848] 16/618 
17'292! 16,289! 15.372| 13.765 


Tere ” —— | 


rr 


; bread pudding 
el f 


Se wee Be ere 


760. Food 


Values; Destructive’ Fungi; Diatoms.. 


100 CALORY FOOD PORTIONS. 0 


Each of the following items contains approximately 
100 calories in food and body requirements, which 
total 3,000 calories per day, or more. 

Breads—Corn, 114 inches square; brown, 1 medium 
slice; graham, 1 medium slice; coffee cake, 1 small 
slice; muffin, 1 small; plain rolls, 1; raisin, 1 small 
slice; rye, 2 small slices; sweet roils, 1 small; wheat, 
3 yan glice; Zwieback, 3 pieces. 

Broths;and Beef Juice—Beef broth, 8 ounces; 
ehichen broth, 8 ounces; mutton broth, 8 ounces; 
beef fiutice, 5 ounces, f 

Ceréals: (cooked) —Barley, 6 tablespoontfuls diberal; 
Tbranjjg tablespoontuls lib.; cornmeai, 6 tablespoonfuls 

ib.; Farina, 6 tablespoontuls lib.; hominy, 7 table- 
spoonfuls lib.; oatmeal, 7 tablespoonfuls lib.; rice, 
6 tablespoonfuls lib. 


Cereals (dry)—Cornflakes, 10 tablespoonfuls: 
grapenuts, 3 tablespoonfuls lib.; puffed rice, 10 
tab oonfuls lib.; puffed wheat, 10 tablespoonfuls 


lib.; shredded wheat, 1 biscuit. 
Cheese—American, 114 cubic inches; cottage, + 
tablespoonfuls; cream, 13% cubic inches. 
Crackers—Animal crackers, 10; graham, 3; oat- 
meal, 3; oyster, 20; saltines, 3; soda, 4. ; 
A eee tapioca, 3 tablespoonfuls lib.; 
, 3 tablespoonfuls lib.; cake (sponge or 
ang: ood), 114 inch square: chocolate eclairs, 1 
small; cookies, 2 medium; cornstarch, 2 tablespoon- 
fuls lib.; custards, 2 tablespoonfuls lib.; doughnuts, 
1 small; gelatin, 4 tablespoonfuls level (dry); ginger- 
bread, 124 inch square; ice cream, 2 tablespoonfuls 


Hb.; lady fingers, 2; macaroons, 1; jelly, 1 table- 
spoonful; marmalade, 1 tablespoonful. 
Eggs—Eggs, 1; yolks, 114; whites, 5. 
Fats—Butter, 1 pat (1 tablespoonful); lard, 1 


tablespoonful, level; olive oil, 1 tablespoonful. 
Fish—Halibut, equivalent of 2 med. chops; 
oysters, 12; salmon, equivalent of 2 med: chops; 
white, equivalent of 2 med. chops. 
Flour—Barley, 2 tablespoonfuls, level; graham, 
3 tablespoonfuls, ievel; rice, 2 tablespoonfuls, level; 
rye, 8 tablespoonfuls, level; wheat, 3 tablespoonfuls, 


vel. 
Fruit—Apricots, 5 tablespoonfuls lib.; apples, 1 


- large; apple sauce, 3 tablespoonfuls lib.; banana, 1 


medium; cantaloup, 4; medium; cherries, 4 table- 


spoonfuls lib.; prunes, 4 medium ; raisins, 
raspberries, 3 


, 40 
tablespoonfuls; strawberries, 16 
tablespoo: 


Fruit Juices—Grape, 234 ounces; lemon, 6 ounces; 
loganberry, 234 ounces; orange, 6 ounces; prune, 
ounces; raspberry, 7 ounces; strawberry, i2 ounces. 

Meat—Bacon, 1 strip (ot crisp); . beefsteak, 
equivalent of 1 med. chop; chicken, equivalent of 
2 med. oa ham, equivalent of '% chop; lamb ~ 
chop, 1 medium: mutton chop, 1 medium ed beef, 
4 tablespoonfuls. oe 

Milk—Buttermilk, 9 eunces, cream, 2 ounces; 
skimmed milk, 10 ounces; whole milk, 5 ounces. 

Nuts—Almonds, 10; hickory, 2 tsblespoonfuls; 
peanuts, 12; pecans, 10; walnuts (English), 10. 

Soups—Cream vegetable soups, 4 ounces; thick 
vegetable soups, 5 ounces; clear soups, 20 ounces. 

Sugars—Dextrin-maltose, 2 tabi ntuls, level; 
granulated, 4 teaspoonfuls, level; milk sugar, 5 tea- 
spoonfuls, level: malted milk, 2 tablespoonfuls, level. 

Syrups—Ordinary table. 134 _ tablespoonfuls; 
maple, 1 tablespoonful; honey, 1 tablespoonful; 
brown sugar, 1 tablespoonful > = 

Vegetables—Asparagus, _§ : 
beans (green) § tablespoonfuls lib.; beans (lima), 4 
tablespoonfuls; beans (baked), 3 tablespoonfuls lib.; 
beets, 8 tablespoonfuls lib.; carrots, 6 tablespoonfuis 
lib.; caulifiower, 13 tablespoonfuls (creamed): 
celery, 6 stalks; corn, 4 tablespoonfuis lib. (creamed) =: 
lettuce, 3 medium sized heads. 

Onions, 8 tablespoonfuls lib.; parsnips, 7 table-" 

onfuls lib.; potato, — 
mfuls 


spoonfuls lib.; peas, 5 tables 

Irish, baked, 1 medium; mashed, 3 tabBlespoo! 
lib.; creamed, 3 tablespoonfuls lib.; potato, sweet, 
1 small; rhubarb, 15 tablespoonfuls fib.; ch, 
~ Lars gg pp oo pabee at tabl miuls lib.; ; 
fomatoes, 10 tablespoon: .; turnips, . 
spoonfuls lib, (creamed). sept ore = 
Miscellaneous—Cocoa, 3 tabi (un- 
noone ; acreage a err le macaroni, 4 table- 
spoonfuls (cooked); olives, medi ° 

butter, 1 tablespoontul. i eS 


~ DESTRUCTIVE FUNCI. 
(By F. J. Seaver, Curator, New York Botanical Garden.) 


One of the chief characteristics of the fungi is 
the fact that they are entirely devoid of green color- 
fog matter present in the leaves of the higher plants- 

This absence of green color might seem to be of 
little importance unless we take into consideration 
the fact that plants possessing green color or chlero- 
phyll are able to live independently on simple ma- 
terlals found in Nature, while those lacking green 
color must depend upon organic matter liivng or 


dead. 

When fungi come to depend upon living plants 
for their food they become parasites and are usually 
fnjurious to their hosts. 

In structure the fungi consist of a growth of 
very delicate threads which are massed together so 
as to give rise to the structures which we recognize 
as mushrooms, mildews, or molds, 

4 They are reproduced by meanS of minute bodies 
known ass spores. These sre so small that they 
~ are blown about by the wind. 


They are so abundant that we brea 
pee —_ usually aur do no mecth peieagescay > 
n a few cases they may give rise to diseases of 
the human body such as ringworm ‘ 
aaa a = a a of ithe ear. OF Sher cca ; 

nlike the chestnut-blight fungus, w: 
very simple life history, the white-pine Thites aa 
has a complex cycle, and is known to tho botanist 
as_a heteroecious parasite. By this we mean that _ 
it has distinct stages which are unlike in appearance 
and live on entirely different and unrelated hosta. 
The hosts concerned in this case are the five: 
tengpe PO: = Fete —— hand snd the gooseberries 

ants belon Rides 

other ie ging to the genus on the 
e blister rust cannot spread fr 
another but must go from the pine to the soe 
and from there back to the pina, If we destroy — 
the currants and gooseberries, we “break down the 


bridge” by ; 
mtn A by means of which this destructive fungus 


THE INVISIBLE DIATOM. 


Diatoms, which are Invisble to the naked eye, are 
the grass of the sea, says a Smithsonian Institution 
bulletin. 

They transform within themselves {inorganic 
matter into food material for the smaller animal 
life of the sea, which in turn forms the food of other 
larger animals and finally man. 

A young hake whose stomach contents was ex- 
amined was filled with very small herring, these in 
turn were gorged with copepods, or water fleas, and 
the copepods were full of diatoms. 

Diatoms exist all over the earth, in salt water, 


fresh, and brackish waters. About 8,000 different, 


kinds have already been described and this figure is 
steadily geo wing, What the diatoms lack in size 
they make up n numbers, some water containing 
as muchas 35,000 of them to a quart. 

Under the microscope the diatom is seen to be 
one of the most intricately formed and beautiful 
objects in nature, following every conceivable geo- 
metric pattern. 


Each little cell build 
rich is ane at vais ms of years 

S quality has produced results of o 
PanoTaRes, dor Ong pase ages these shelly hate. 
which in turn have been raised ag" the ed 
geological convulsions and Salhi aea 
soy Berets nt lands. TOF BVaURE 2 

; boc, Cal., is a huge deposit of f 

toms'covering an : en eal 
1400 re arene area of twelve-square milk 


of enduring for militons ot See 


«Crops and Crop Lands of the World. 76l 
(ES Se SST a ag eo 


CROP LANDS OF THE WORLD. 
(Apportionment of total land area in 1923 for countries reporting; United States fs 1924.) 


Plough ,; Wood and} Other and Plough | Wood and 1d 
vant. Forest. Total. Countries. Lami : ry grant. Omer ie 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. a : 
49,541,000} 47,001,000} “ 116.164,000}/Luxemburg.. . 279,000 262,000 4810.00 
4,621,000} 7,826,000 20,712,000}| Norway...... 1,712,000] 17,556,000 76,455,000 
2,990,000} 3,279,000 7,522,000/| Netherlands. . 2,281,000 586,000 3'075,000 
a 1 rere 25,488,000]|Poland...... 33,905,000 "497, 
6,612,000 907,000 10,630,000 ||Roumania....| 26,469,000)... . 
39,610,000/ 62,469,000} 124,810,000/|Sweden.. -... 9,395,000 
2,533,000} 2,219,000 10,823,000}|Czechoslova. :| 14,586,000 
Canada...... 57,216,000) .. 
15,777,000) 18,797,000 61,491,000/| United States.|391,466,500 “ 
sab 989) 5500283) ge ausge| mien. | Faas 8 : 
: 4 5, ,O0t ,435, POO Ser cs. ated .599,000| 12,506,000] 185, : 
TS a 12,066,000) 56,986,000 India (British = Bk poe 
,253, Bi 3,351, } provinces)... }304,751,000} 85,593, 
13'519,000| .......<-.. 22'933'000||India (India pub ses 
3,729,000} 2,723,000 17,018,000 States)....! 78,761,000! 17,601,000/ 133,691,000 
32,889,000} 13,796,000 76,596,000|| Australia..... 20,134,000) 72,225,000] 1,903,663,000 
4,087,000' 4,342,000 16,257,000|| New Zealand . 2,009, 0001. ss Wats 66,470,000 
GRAIN CROPS OF THE WORLD. 
Corn. } Wheat. Oats. Barley. Rye. i 
+4 Year. Excl. Exel. | Excl. Excl. Excl. 
=. Russia, | Russia. | Russia, | Russia. | Russia, | Russia. | Russia, | Russia. | Russia, | Russia. 
& China. China. China. China China. 


Million | Million | Million | Million | Million | Million | Million | Million | Million | Mtilton 
bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. bushels. | bushels. - 
423 54 269 237 675 920 


iwis Ss ovsts a 3,582 34 2,210 2,624 8. 1, 
902 34 2,673 636 2,823 937 1,067 347 
Grvetesws 4,088 92 2,950 3,673 714 1,226 331 
ee 3,768 64 2,619 571 2,861 921 11) 377 
3,830. 82 2,544 628 2,832 959 1,132 402 
3,858 55 2,819 846 3,41 1,163 1,338 502 
060 102 2,777 836 3,223 1,065 1,242 488 
3,908" 95 3,043 563 3,135 876 1,326 437 
4,451 94 3,093 801 3,700 1,089 1,345 A496 
3,884 84 3,098 1,028 1,251 ; 600 
Pace cee s 4,186 90 2,834 834 3,266 915 1,213 433 
4,352 72 3,497 827 3,594 897 3 9 
3,768 62 2,734 531 3,259 845 1,201 305 
Bciaeiaje see WED cea isecge hy te Ee 622 3,217 761 1,170 325 
3,579 Jos eevee 2,911 3,215 Sree yo bys mae sace 
4,242 2,821 8,040 0|0 . oes 1,117 
rie alee 4,689 46 2,948 320 3,647 486 1,249 216 
aN. Say « 4,316 46 3,169 205 3,137 359 1,246 118 
= ae 4,240 81 3,225 243 3,385 409 1,313 176 
4,490 67 3,551 249 3,852 405 1,431 196 
3,862 91 3.141 472 3,683 3 1,312 18 
4,522 177 3,389 730 3,848 798 1,492 279 
423 143 3,421 820 3,700 988 1,438 254 
4,310 149 3,539 3,609 ; aoe 1,500 oan 


> F WHEAT HARVEST SEASONS OF ‘THE WORLD. 
ynuary—Australia, New Zealand and Chili. Michigan, Ohio, “New York, New England and 


“4 a ‘1 Upper Canada: _ 
sbruary and March—East ea eed Pre August—Belgium, Holland, Great Britain, Denmark, © 
i—Lower Egypt,. Syria, ¢ aaa expla, Poland, Lower Canada, Columbia, Manitoba, ~ 
' Minor, India, Mexico and Cuba. ‘North and South Dakota. 
ay—Algeria, Central Asia, China, Japan, Morocco, | september and October—Scotland, Sweden, Norway, 
_ Texas and Florida. and North of Russia. 
me—Turkey, Greece, Italy, Spain, Portugal, South | November—Peru, South Africa and Argentina, 
= France, California, Louisiana, Mississippi, | December—Burmah and Argentina. 
ibama, Georgia, Carolinas, Tennessee, Virginia, CORN HARVEST TIME. 
Kentucky, Kansas, Arkansas, Utah, Missouri. ee at x Satay pal 
i ria, Austria-Hungary, South | March an pril—Argentina. . 
Pe otany. Switzerland, France, South of | September_and October—All European countries. 
_ England, ’ Oregon, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wiscon- October—The crop of the United States is harvested 
3in’ Colorado, Washington, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, © principally in this month, 


ee 
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fies Sosa 
otal. |1,894,979,700|100.01.. 
= St] $F 138 800 vss cs {| 8,026,805] . . 


sta from . cal Yearbook, International | the ng which have an area of more than 
te of Agriculture, 1926-27, and do not include 5,000,000 square y af 
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ar 
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Hung: aa 

Indi. Br British 
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13,591 
2, "oq 12,500 


Japan 
Korea (Chogen) . 1,221 2 
Fi eee in the SapuES table for cattle, include 


shyt 
Pictces for Asiatic Russia include (1) 7,170,900 
cattle in Turkestan, Kazak-Kirghiz and Transeau- 
casia in 1924. The number in Siberia and the Far 
only was as follows: 1925, 7,436,800° 1926, 
73,900: 1927, 8,846,200. (2) 649,200 swine in 
kestan, Kavzak-Kirghiz a Transcaucasia in 


Hast 
8 


LIVE STOCK ON FARMS IN UNITED STATES SINCE 1880. 


Live Stock in Principal sas and in ou, Se 


18||Treland (otal) is So 
United. States....... 


1924. The number in Siberia and the Far Hast nis 
was as follows: 1925, 2,693,400: 
1927, 3,131,300. (3) 13,401,300 sheep in Tur 
Kazak- -Kirghiz Trans 

number in Siberia an 

follows: 
13,410,000. 


oe Ae 


Netherlands. ....... 
New Zealand... 2... 


Portugal 
‘Rumania . 


oes R081 1.400 
1928] 55,696 58,969 


tae | 


1926, 2,928,000; | 

caucasia in 1 he : 
d the Far East only 

1925, 11,627,500" 1926, 12,439,000: wt9o7. 


and 


Milch | Other j 
Yr.| Cows. | Cattle.|Sheep.|Swine.| Horses.| Mules.|| Yr. 
000 ,000| 1,000 | 1,000 

880] 12,443 asd8 AS2 3° 192] 17,682) 10,357] 1,813]! 1918 
1890} 16,512] 34,852 35,935 57,410} 14,969} 2,296]) 1919 
1900} 17,136} 50,584/61,504/62,868) 18,267] 3,265!) 1920 
1910} 20,625} 41,178)52,448/ 58,186] 19,833] 4,210]| 1921 
1911) 20,823) 39,679|53,633|65,620) 20,277] 4,323]! 1922 
1912) 20,699] 37,260/52,362|/65,410| 20,50 4,362|} 1923 
1913) 20,497) 36,030/51,482/61,178} 20,567] 4,386]| 1994 
1914), 20,737) 35,855|49,719|58,933| 20, 4,449}| 1925 
1915| 21,262 67/49,956/64,618} 21.195} 4°4791| 1926 ,188| 36,934139'730 52.148 
1916] 22,108] 39\812|48/625|67,766) 21/159} 47593]|.1927| 21's1s| 35/054 |41/94 8 fp4.408 
1917 ,894! 41'689147'616!67.503' 21'210* 4,723]| 1928! 21,948 33, 748 44,545'58,969 i 

Horses include colts; mules include colts: ‘‘other | 611; mules, 378,250; all t 
cattle” include calves; sheep include lambs; swine | 450,042: swine, 2,688,380, "US 2-144,627; sheep 


include young pis. 
The total value (Jan. 1, 1928) of live stock on 
farms in Ge United States was—horses and colts, 


torical Research of the Depar 

$975,298,000; mules and colts, $443,097,000; milk | were, per 1,000 anim als, ae foes peta pak 

cows, $1, 699,526,000; all cattle and caly es, .$5,014,- | ending April 30, 1925 (40-year average in en- 

086,000; sheep ‘and lambs, $455,224,000: swine, | theses}: Horses and mules, 12.6 (16.1): cattle from 

$708, 217,000. disease, 14.2 as, 3); cattle, from : 5, ae 

: ‘The number qce a ae le. a elties and ve G52), esa eee 9); ie sheep disease, 4 
ages, is not estima, yearly, but their number in i eep, from ‘ 

1920 as reported by the Census was: Horses, 1,705,- etek D. ot er eae, 30.3 (23.8); 


Horses] Mules Sheep 
an and All Milk and 
State. | Colts.| Colts.|Cattle.|Cows. |Swine. TAMmen. 


Losses of farm animals from. diseas 
according to the Division of sical et ae 


lambs, other causes, 45.2 (53 


LIVE STOCK ON FARMS IN UNITED STATES, BY STATES, JAN. 1, 1928. 
(Ail figures on this page are estimates by the United States Department of Agriculture.) 


State. 


Statistical and THis: 


All 


M 
Cutts. Colts. Cattle. ae 


Cows. /Swine, 


4,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
3 21 709 36 98: 


2'875 


4,546 


ee. a ee a 


In order to obtain accurate information regarding 
-$he abundance, distribution, and migration of water- 
fowl and other birds, the U. S. Biological Survey is 
: ucting monthly censuses of waterfowl and yearly 

: of b birds at important points in the 
ed States, Canada, and Alaska. 

*- {m the case of waterfowl these censuses are taken, 
of both migrating, wintering, and breeding birds; of 
“other birds, only those that are breeding. 

- The purpose of the waterfowl censuses is to aid in 
the administration of the migratory-bird treaty act 
Which enforces the treaty with Great Britain for the 

tection of birds that migrate between the United 
tes and Canada. 

'- From.these monthly waterfow! censuses it is hoped 

to be abie to trace the movements and the increase or 

ase of each species of waterfowl, as well as to 

“determine the concentration areas that exist in dif- 
‘ferent parts of the North American Continent. 
© The waterfowl censuses have -been recently in- 
Peeentated. The censuses of breeding land birds have 

nin progress since 1914. 

—— 


NATIONAL 
|Estab- 
lished . 


BIRD 


NAME. 


Willow Creek, 
Carlsbad, N. M. 
Rio Grande, N. } 


Cold Springs, Ore.. 


Belle Fourche, S. 


}| Minidoka, Idaho 
Beri 
Tux 


ni, Alaska. 


Culebra, P. R 
Faralion, Cal... 
lee Alaska. 


Clear Lake, Cal. 
Forrester Island, 


e 
National - 
rceecve, N. D;, and the Elk Refuge, 


A’Loutre Mud Lumps, 1a. Cobb Tsland, Va. 


"s Rock, Me. 
ton land, Orange Lake, Fla 


Paul J. Rainey 
Sampson Lake, F 
Long Pond, Fla. 

furon Tata 


ng 3 

3 ; Custer State 
a rey ~ § Dak.;. Grand. Canyon (886,208) 
'z.; Ozark (21,500) Ark.; Pisgah (98,513) N. Car.; 


atural term of 
that tragedy 
from weather, 


jes reach 2 compara- 

be ex- 
size, by slug- 
of habit, 


ility. 

ty credited data the following 
arded as reliable: The elephant, 
falcon, 162; vulture, 118; golden 
02; g 


neit by 
sg or activity 


Bird Census; Life Span of Animals. 


BIRD CENSUSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Strawberry Valley, U 
| Conconully, Wash 


Sea, Alask 
St Lazaria, Alaska 


Bogoslof, Alaska. 


Metiric Island, Me. 


Micanopy Rookery, Fla. 
Santee River, S.C. 
Sanctuary, La. 


Orange Creek, Fla. 


Buzzard Island. S$. C. 


It has been ascertained through counts of breeding 
birds that birds in the agricultural districts in the 
Northeastern United States average slightly more 
than a pair to the acre, though in parts of the arid 
West and on the treeless plains this number dwindles 
to an average of half a pair, or even less, to the acre. 

By far the most abundant birds in the United 


763 ° 


States are the robin and the English sparrow, but, ~ 


several others are common enough to make their 
total numbers run well into the millions. The counts 


so far show that the most abundant bird on farms’. 
in the Northeastern States is the robin; next to this 


is the English sparrow, and following these are) the’ >, 


song sparrow, chipping sparrojv, meadow lark, 


and eatbird, in the order named.. The densest, bird! 
recorded is on the subtirbaa ” 


population anywhere 
estate of Gilbert Grosvenor, near 
b. C., where a eareful count showed, in 1915, one 
hundred and thirty-five pairs of forty species on five 
acres. Two city blocks, well furnished with’ trees, 
in the city of Aiken, 8. C., harbored sixty-five pairs 
on ten acres. 


RESERV 
{Estab- 
NAMB. lished . 
etd: Gravel Island, Wis........{ 1913 
Satake aie < 909 |; Aleutian Islands, Alaska....| 1913 
an at 1909 ||Petit Bois Isl., Ala., Miss..; 1913 
a Ft ee 1909 |/Anaho Island, Nev...,..- 13 
Ce ee 1909 ||Smith Island, Wash.......] 1914 
1909 ||Iediz Hook, Wash.......-- 1915 
D.......} 1909 || Dungeness Spit, Wash....| 1915 
tah...| 1909 ||Big Lake, Ark..... Sit aes eae 1915 
Fee 1909 || Mille Lacs, Minn...,.....| 1915 
Bn Si dintciota a 1909 ||North Platte, Neb........] 1916 
1909 ||\Caloosahatchee, Fla...... 1920 
nin RaseipEs Ths 1909 ||Nine-Pipe, Mont.........] 1921 
€ ope ee eke 1909 ||Pablo, Mont...........-.] 1921 
Stas senate oe 1909 ||Flat Creek, Wyo.........| 1922 
Bion aneeenihs 1909 || Blackbeard Island, Ga....| 1924 
ST ee 1909 ||Brevard, Fla...........-.| 1925 
SA Sot os 1909 ||Upper Mississippl River.. .| 1926 
ae 1911 ||Columbia River.........- 1926 
Ala } 1912 ||Johnston Island, Hawaii...| 192) 
oanse 1912 |/Savannah River, So. Car...| 192 
PET acne o 1912 |||MeKay Creek, Oregon....}) 1927 
“9 ae 1912 ||Curry, Alaska. ..........| 1927 
1912 ||Matanzas, Florida.......- 1927 
912 °||Upper Klamath, Oregon...) 1928 
1912 ||Pathfinder, Wyoming... .- 928 


The Yale Corporation has set aside 200 acres of 
the Ray Tompkins Memorial tract near the new 
Yale golf course as a preserve for the native plant 
and wild life of this region. 


BIRD RESERVATIONS OF NAT. ASSOC. OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES. 


Bird Island, La. 

Ray’s Lake, La. 

Montgomery Prairie, Fla. 
San Sebastian Rookeries, Fla. 
Bird Pond, Fla. is 
Wallace Bay, Fla. 

Green Island, Tex. 

Rio Grande, Tex. 

River North, N. C 

Sequola (15,770) Calif.; Medicine Bow (Sheep Mt.) 
(28.318) Wyo.; Wichita (60,800) Okla.; Black Hille 
(5,548) 8. Dak.; Jackson (20,225) 8. Car.; Lee (7,177) 
Va.; Manzano (52,007) N. Mex.; 
(Pole Mt) (56,132) Wyo,; Mich. (Brady Dist.) 
(2,680) Mich.; Tobyhanna, (20,870) Penn. 


la. 


ate etd Se ROCESS 7 SS ee 
LIFE SPAN OF ANIMALS. ; ; 
“The probable life of the eM a licriats 2 is 40 


ears; the rhinoceros, 40-50; the gull, 44; the cuckoo, 
procodila and toad each 40; the sheep, 10-15; goat, 
12-15; stag, 30; roebuck, 15; reindeer, 16; elk, 20; 
wild pig, 20-30; dog and wolf, 10-15; fox, 10; lion, 
20-25; tiger, 20; ne Lane beaver, 20-25; squirrel, 
10-12; hare, 7-8; guinea pig, o- 1 

doméstic fowls, 15-20; magpie, 25; blackbird, 18; 
canary, up oe oe reper 10-12; tree-frog, 10; 

ih water-eel, 10-12.” 
ee Neumann finds that certain of the humblec 


forms of life live astonishingly long, _These include | 


the fresh-water pearl-mussel at 60-70, and = 
water crabs and leeches, over twenty. The au 
worm may live over ten years. Insects and spiders 
have short lives oa me, Fs some kinds of ants have 
lived in captivity for 10-lo years, t 

Queen hoes though engaged in such 3 constant 
production of eggs as to create entire communities 
of descendants, live from four to five years, whereas 
the busy little workers end their activities in abow 


six weeks. 


Wasbington, ’. 


Roosevelt Sanctuary, Oyster Bay. « 


Medicine Bow — 


5-7; rat, 3; mouse, 3-4; - 


ea ae 


es 
. 


ae ge), ee eee a ee eee Pe ae a 


1) 
&t $82,932,956; exports of foreign wool were 11,411, - 


Beaty, A 067 Ibs. ¢ 61,796,561 Ibs. ($334, 160,383) ; 


a 


WOOL, SILK, AND RAYON PRODUCT 
WOOL PRODUCTION IN THIS COUNTRY 


| Production. || Year. | Production. || Year. \2 Production. Year. Productiia j 


Pounds. Pounds. cunds. IS. rete 
$21,362,750 290,192,000 1918 256, $70, 000|| 1922 | 222,560, 
318,547-900 || 1915 | 285/726,000 1919 | 249° pee Fete aoe 224,530, 09 
304'043'400 || 1916 | 2881490,000 1920 | 235;005 1924 | 242,405, 
296,175,300 ( 1917 | 281,892,000 || 1921 43 062, 000 1925 | 253,907, 000 


The above figures do not include pulled wool, | 232, Ibs., valued at $4,555,043. 7 
which in 1927 amounted to 50,160,000 Is. ~ This World Production of Wool—About 3,000,000 — 
is. elose|to the yearly average of pulled wook ‘a rk of Aire Sate a eee supplies a 

The estimated average weight of wool per fleece tenth, followed in rank by South ane Russia, 
(per sheep shorn) was 7.74 lbs, in 1927, and 7.77 | New Zealand, Uruguay, the United Kingdom, Spain 
Ibs. in 1926. Pulled wool averaged 3.24 Ibs. per | and China. 
skin in 1927. The number of woolen mills in the United States’ 

There-ere in the United States over 1,000 woolen | exceeds 1,000, and there are about 80,000 oes 
mils, with 88,000 looms and over 4,000,000 active-| over 8,000 of which are used in making carpets 


{ 
| 
‘ 
| 


spindles. and rugs. 

Exports of domestic wool and mohair from the The number of active spinning spindfes execu 

United States im 1927 tote aled 322,919 lbs., valued | 4,000,000, pretty evenly divided between woolens 

at $139,685; imports were 267,209,564 Ibs., valued | and worsteds. ‘There are usually 250,000 te 
| 500,000 idle spindles. 


SILK AND RAYON PRODUCTION. 
Silkk—The world production in the crop year Rayon imports in 1927 were valued 18,691,301 — 
pee ad Serre med bee ae ee exports, at = 377,562. ag 318,6 OL 
merica at 8 ) of whic ) DS. . 
Was tussail) as against 88,754,000 Ibs. (of which | as toneee on m this country and imports are shown 
2,205,000 ibs. was tussah) in the previous crop year. 
World production, in pounds, in prior years was: | Yr. [Product'n. | Imports. 
(1924-'25). 85,860,000; (1923-'24)- 67,200,000: (1922- 
"23) 69 857,600;" (1921-22) 64,638,000; (1920-'21) 


|| Yr. |Product'a, 
| Pownds. 


Pounds. 


46,500,500; (1919~"20) 61,040,000. 1912 
Japan is the chief producer of raw silk with a}/ 1913 
total which sometimes exceeds 60,000,000 Ibs. | 1914 346 “000 
Nobody knows how much raw sik China produces, | 1915 "100.0001 2 
but in the calendar year 1927 United States raw | 1916] 5,750,000 
silk Imports from that country totaled 10,787,770 | 1917 Sgo.agg 
Ibs., valued at $49, 774,699. That was an average | 1918} 5, ,000 
year, The United States care silk Imports from other | 1919} 8,180,000] 1,150, 


sitk producing countries being as follows (value in 


The 1927 United States production of mae waa f 
>> valued at $110,000,000. 4 
ae bees 667 Ibs. ($2,715,961); France, 79,922 lbs. World production of a ms peda ieee 50,-— 


: 500,000. Ibs. as against 142,000,000 Ibs. in 1924 _ 
United States Pyetig anos 1927 of silk manufactures au a2 24.9 200,000 1 ) Ibs. in 1913. . 924 
ay ayo uced al 
ARTIFICIAL SILK (RAY ON). Gieat Britain, France, Hisad in and Woliang ad . 
Rayon is the trade name for artificial silk. the order of importance named. : 


WORLD'S AVERACE ANNUAL TOBACCO PRODUCTION, 
| Produc. Country. 


Country. Produce. — 


Als 37,468 || Dutch B. Ind. fia...,) ° 36,825 ; 
Argentina... .. 2 France. 49 |] x 27,973 ings 
73) 4°04) Reis E 


Arig eae aS % 
nants a> PE SOL Ttaly cs ses os 3,435 agUaY 
Ot ER JAPAN. os. wn. 138" 206 (| Roumania . 


eee i 


Entire earth surt 


Periph. area 400 q 
teas i ath 000. a ae Ocean vapor thet ee tee 
ap. from water surf.......... y121 {| 29.51] Contin. vapor from nerinh. lan 
Evap. from Jand surf........... 23,270 eae a. from periph land” 


115,391 
92,121 
7 


Precip. on entire earth surf... . 
Oceons (141,312,600 square miles) : 
Evap. from o¢eans............. 
Ocean vapor carried ta land (net) 


Precipit. over periph. | ea | 

osed tater or Uasing’ with no 26 SPE = 

ra e the ocean 
(11, 58% ‘000 mailes) : 

Evap. from ‘closed basins... .... 


Precipit. over closed basins 
RUNNING WATER NOT ALWAYS PURE. 
(From a 1928 Bulletin of the U. S, Pubtic Health Service.) 


The idea has long clung to the popular mind that } of oxygen on the organi researc! 
running water, if not always pure, will at least | revealed that the selt- purification leaps bas | 
purify itself ‘in a dozen miles or so.”’ Disastrous | biological process 

consequences following application of this erroneous |. Phe oxygen in aerated or runn: 


86,124 


38.5 


water di not 
principle to municipal water supplies has prompted | 2Perte as a stertlizi r deodoeiging as once Believed, ed, but. 
sclentific investigation both here and abroad. iting from tho ome Cre 
Briefly, it may be stated that a water contaminated ete ae 
with Bhs, atganic matters found in sew e and in : Aa oxveen is also 
ustri oes gradually r the absence ‘ 
pollution, if allowed free access 46 air. er nae : 


ot sntervening pollution, ft 
Barly studies of this self-purification led to th dred i ones ron 
abandonment ofa theory based on the direct aetion several hund its Sache ae ener sate 


Total. 


Year. 


Beet. Cane. 


_ Sugar, Coffee, Tea, Candy, Chewing Gum. 


“SUCAR PRODUCTION IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES. 
Beet. 


765 


Beet. Total. 


Total. 


Cane. 


Year. 


8.|1,000 2ds.|1,000 Lbs. 1000 ts.|1,000 Tds.!1,000 2bs. 1000 2bs.|1,0 : 
91 47|1/385,113|1.710,259] | 1918 .| 571,057/ 1,521,900 |2/092,957||1923..| 324,046 1°762,00012°088,046 
3.) 601,070|1,466,802|2,067,877||1919 | 241/998) 1/452/902) 1,694;000||1924 .| 176,966 |2}180,000|2/356,966 
: 1444; 108] 1,937, 136]| 1920. | 352,204) 2,178,000|2,530,204/|1925 .| 278,762|1'826,000|2,014, 762 
Peal gat aia sos tis] 1032.| Soecest|1-920:000] T-ares644|| 1639 | 141384 2" so-0o0 Bas eek 
A ; 3641, ,113]|1922 : 350, (978,631||1927 .| 141}584|2/18 21327,58% 
46] 621,709|1.641.314/2,263.1131| 31| /1,978,631||1927 .] 141,584)2;186,000)2,327,584 
SUCAR PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD (CANE AND BEET.) tat 
1,000 short 1,000 short 1,000 short); 1,000 short } 
tons. Year tons. | Year. tons. Year tons. Year. corse 
10,137 || 1902-03] 13,108 || 1909-10] 16,831 ||1916-17| 18,593 _|| 1922-28 
10793 || 1903-04, 13;362 || 1910-11] 18's28 ||1917-18] 207293 19p3-94| ba'893 
10,975 || 1904-03) 13,183 || 1911-12] 17,904 ||1918-19] 18,791 || 1924-25] 26,671 
i 1905-06] 15.265 || 1912-13] 20/367 ||1919-20) 17/999 |] 1925-26) 27,727 
11461 || 1906-07) 19,942 } 1913-14} 21,005 |/1920-21) 19,063 || 1926-27 26,408 
: fi 5, 4- 87 1921-22! 20, 27- 
14°153__|11908-09| 16/013 || 1915-16! 18874 of ee 


Figures brought up to date to September 1, 1928. 


AS 


CONSUMPTION OF SUCAR, COFFEE AND TEA IN THE UNITED STATES. { 


x (By Statistical and Historical Research Div., U. 8. Dept. Agric.) 
ae Raw Sugar. Coffee. Tea. 
Per Capita. Total. Per Capita. Total. 


"295,254 
3/081,390 


PUNE PARDON ROWROWA’ 


‘Coffee and tea figures, 1919 and since are for 


calendar years. 

- Coffee consumption in 1927 was 11.97 lbs. per 
papita. 

Tea consumption in 1927 was 0.74 Ibs. per capita. 
for coffee, figures represent imports from foreign 
Brmtiies) end insular possessions into continental 
less -re-exports from continental 
to foreign countries and outlying 
e same statements apply to tea 
e7 to that time trade between 
and non-contiguous territories 


t of Commerce announces that, 
collected at the biennial census of 
1928, the Far gation te 
refining of cane sugar 7 repo) 

at $597 445,632, a decrease of 1.5% 
ith $606,632,783 for 1925, the last 


up as follows: 
valued at 


numbered 14,502, and they 


oe » ? e ed pri- 
Cee et best -sugar in 1027 


y ef 
alued at $104,926,584, a decrease 
pared ithe 9132 339,012 for 1925, 


The total value for 1937 is made up as follows: 


Per Capita, 


Yet peed bet tet fee rd et bard fed pot 
NONNHKNHKONRKOOMODOO 


Sugar, 899,396 tons, valued at $08,584,598; molasses, 
76,391 tons, $692,271; beet pulp, 1,226,046 tons, 
$4'345,320; miscellaneous products, $1,236,298. 

There were (1927) 79 plants, as against 89 in 1925. 

Candy—1,023 manufacturers in the United States 
representing about 80% of the candymakers of the 
nation, showed total candy sales in 1926 of 1,083,- 
399,754 pounds, valued at $258,251,562. 

is was at a rate of about nine pounds for every 
man, woman and infant at an average per capita 
cost of more than $2. The 1926 consumption showed 
a $10,000,000 increase in candy value over 1925, 
when the same manufacturers produced 1,012,834,676 
pounds, valued at $248,883,257. 
. These figures were gathered by the U. 8S. Censug 

ureau. 

In 1926 penny-goods sales increased 3,000,000 
pounds, but fell off in value more than $1,500,000. 
Five and 10 cent packages declined both in quantity 
and value. In 1925 total sales of 45,008,525 pounds, 
valued at $10,564,177, were made, while during 1926 
ae ee of 45,690,062 pounds were valued at $10,- 

16, 7 

American candy exports in 1927 totaled 21,903,908 
Ibs., valued at $4,295,271: 

The calories of food value in a pound of confection- 
ery range from 1,451 in caramels up to 2,860 in 
chocolate tablets. 

Too much candy taken at any one time may 
irritate the stomach, but, eaten in moderation, is a 
concentrated food of value. : 

Molasses contains iron, phosphorus, and calcium. 

Ice Cream—The production in the United States 
in 1927 was 335,703,610 gallons, or a per capita 
consumption of 2.85 gallons, as compared with 2.77 
gallons in 1926, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture states. The 1927 

duction represented an increase of 3.4% or 11,038,- 

10 gallons over 1926. 

The figures include ice cream made in homes, 
drug stores and other places. ; 

Chewing Gum—FEstablishments engaged _pri- 
marily in the manufacture of chewin pent in 1927 
reported a total output valued at $61,722,467, of 
which amount $58,018,271 represents chewing gum 
and $3,704,196 other products, such as breathlets, 
chewing-gum base, vending machines, and candy. 


>. . ee 
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Prices—Food, Domest ts 


AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Cents per Pound, 


(Figures Show. 


. 
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768 Prices—Domestic and Foreign Indexes. 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX IN UNITED STATES SINCE 1864. 
(Known as'Dun’s Index Number; prepared by R. G. Dun & Co., N. Y.) 


= Dairy and| Other Cloth- Miscel- 
rei, Meat. | Gacion: Food. ing. Metals. laneous. Total. 
ollars. Doliars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dotiars. } 
sf Tao 7 A85 10 .813 7 653 21 .147 22 .500 16 .573 101 .910 : 
057 7 150 13 406 10 .987 28 .413 23 .207 17 .298 5 ; 
154 10.115 13.1530 16 .359 45 .679 37 079 24 .264 173.1 
45 616 15 .685 26 053 27 .303 73 .485 59 .192 31.653 278 .987 
5 A04 16 .112 1 21 .057 49 .307 38 95 25 .551 194 .436 
31.471 17 .153 23 A7T2 20 .821 45 377 41.762 27 .922 207 .978 
. 6.63 14 .278 18 418 20 .167 38 .169 35 4 25 .529 188 
38 416 13 .210 23 .614 19.720 35 .694 27 .385 4 182 .825 
4 29 116 13 .181 18.121 16 .347 35 .309 28 .355 24.201 164 .630 
‘ 25 .322 14 161 16 .112 13 .308 31 .480 26 .612 21 .786 148 .781 
‘ 24 .809 12.177 20 .799 13 .823 30 .624 27 371 1 151.510 
q 22 171 11 .055 16 .019 14 .845 32 .427 32 .643 21.319 73 
20 .460 10 .114 15 .629 13 .625 29 411 32 .298 21 .552 143 .089 
5 25 657 11.560 19 .142 13 .678 27 .260 25.2) 19 .582 143 .1 
-848 13 .287 14 .918 14 418 25 .318 23 515 18 .398 134 .702 
18.777 10 .726 15 .912 12.914 21 .747 20 .452 15 .951 116 .479 
‘ 21.812 10 .036 11 .790 13 .321 21 .850 15 .578 15 .160 109 .547 . 
15 672 8.181 10 .608 11.3 19 .836 15.789 14 .836 
17.0 8 .239 10.253 9.884 20 .420 15 149 16 97 .285 
> 17 461 9 .230 12 .594 11 .539 21 .984 18 .708 17 .139 108 .655 
2 20 .369 11 .381 11.311 11.663 20 .982 19 .295 16 .9 411 901 
a 25 494 13 .740 14.685 11 .627 21 .202 19 832 16 | 123 
* 19.018 11.210 12 .2 10 .726 20 .209 18.071 15 .764 107 .248 
: 17 .871 11.172 11 .369 9 .323 19 .014 16 .272 14 .685 99 .706 
16 .370 9 .205 10 .872 8.712 17 .740 14 132 13 .666 | 
a. 15 311 8 .906 10 .241 8 .570 18 .063 14 466 13 .669 89 .226 
fs 15.1 8 .667 11 .188 9 .252 18 .174 16 .035 15 1 9 
16.9 9 A416 11 9.917 17 447 15 .366 14.155 95 .134 } 
14.351 8 .244 9.695 10.912 17 107 | 14.782 14 89 .691 
‘A 14 .867 8 .036 10.711 9.749 17 .264 15 .506 15 416 91 549 
19.782 9.217 12 .455 9.339 16 .501 15 .107 13 .691 
? 17 426 8.7 10. 8 .733 15. 14.827 ice 90 .105 
14 .963 10.135 11.710 9.188 15 .871 14 .030 14.716 90 .613 
15.115 9.389 10 .394 8 478 13. 12 O15 14 .041 
arn 14.765 8 .622 9.874 8 .689 15 315 1i .021 13 .2 81.519 
10 .504 7 .058 7 872 8 .529 13 .602 13 .232 13.520 74 317) 
10 .587 7 529 8.714 7 887 13 .808 11 642 12 . 7 
12 .783 7 694 9 437 8 8: 14 .663 11 843 12 .522 77 .768 
13. 7.988 10.974 9.157 15 .021 15 .635 12 .969 7 
(14.898 8.906 10.901 9,482 16.324 14.834 16.070 91.415 
14.904 9,430 11.030 9.0386 15.098 16.344 16.617 91.5 
20.534 11.628 12.557 8.748 15.533 16.084 16.826 101.910 
17.473 9.269 13.083 9.186 17.136 16.544 16.765 99. 
18.2 9,033 10,648 10.406 16.514 15,428 16.919 97.192 
18.833 8.614 9,982 9.922 17.986 15.916 17.061 98.31 
¢. 17.923 9.677 12.590 9. 19.177 16.649 19.555 |~ 105.216 
: 20.306 10.196 14.767 10.013 20.355 17 335 113.660 
22.826 10.197 12.552 10.465 17.233 16.542 18.359 108.174 
25.854 9.955 15.268 10.628 20.062 16,426 828 119.021 
21.690 11.406 14.663 10.556 21.173 16.744 22.936 119.168 
21.283 9.414 17.473 11.384 19.324 16.583 22.669 118.1 
25.964 10.715 15.501 11.828 20.449 16.349 21.471 122.277 
-192 13.090 13.039 10.213 20.534 16.512 21.739 116.319 
21.0; 12.979 17.244 10.449 20. 834 15.691 21 119.708 
26 467 12.134 15.563 10.724 20.902 16,607 22.561 124.958 
26.378 14,400 19.435 12.156 25.800 21.174 25.799 145,142 
53,918 18.824 26.449 14.225 36.527 32.390 29.617 211.950 
61.420 23.719 750 21.929 45.238 0.170 35.349 | 232, 
51.728 25.660 26.160 23.342 45.623 25.759 35.435 233.707 
57.170 22.019 28.044 25.521 50.268 31.172 46 2 
26.573 13.114 18.012 17.268 28 .034 23.037 33.795 59.833 
na es e 469 20 18.427 34.459 21.4. 173.743 
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(Compiled by the Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C.) 
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- The above index numbers are compiled by govern- 
; mental agencies in the respective countries “anowal: 
Figures for England are those of the Statist; those 
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6.31) 9.44] 7.95)12.79] 38.9/62.06 75}16.04) 3.38) 9.51/28.40)158.1) 69.6 
6.45} 9.75) 6.87/10.65) 30.9 66-77) 73{19.07} 2.62/10.12}18.65/ 122 .2) 64.3 
8.48110.88! 7.52'11.34] 33.2183.11 77\15.97' 1.78] 9.55137.40{115.2| 75.2 
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(From a Bulletin of the U 


Lac, or shel- 
term fined product—is 

a onufegured by Tachardia 
of certain plants and trees 


4 om the Sanskrit 
dee oanine one hundred 
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uired a ice. 
ine appear (oane ancient Kterature 
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later to the Greeks, and at 
e sixteenth century 


India. 
It was 


end of the great Mogul 


LAC, THE BEAUTIFIER. 
. §. Dept. of Commerce.) 


emperor, Akbar, laid down certain rules tor its use 
in the making of varnish. 

In modern days, lac, or shellac, has almost in- 
numerable uses, including the manufacture of fine 
varnishes for airplanes, furniture and pianos; lith- 
ographic inks; esectrical apparatus; photographic 
supplies; lacquer; and most important, phonograph 

‘ds 


ords. 
restick lac is the name given to the crude lac before 
it has been subjected to any manufacturing process. 
Shellac is lac after it has been manufactured or re- 
fined, stretched into thin sheets, and then broken 
into small pieces. The term, however, is used mainly 
to include all forms of refined lac, including the but- 
ton lac, seed lac, or grain lac. — » , 

Garnet lace gets its name from its dark red color 
and is manufactured by a machine process with the 
aid of wood naphtha. 
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770 Crown Jewels; Whales and Whalers. ee ae 


CROWN JEWELS, OF EUROPE AND ASIA. 


The Turkish crown jewels, for many years hidden 
in the Green Vaults of Constantinople, are among 
the world s largest collections. The Sultan’s throne 
is of massive beaten gold, studded with diamonds, 
rubies and emeralds set in mosaic. It has been’ ap- 
praised at more than $15,000,000. 

There is another throne of ebory and sandalwood, 
inlaid’ with mother-of-pearl, rubies, emeralds and 
sapphires; 8 toilet set thickly studded with turquoises 
and diamonds; and armor, pistols, saddles, sandals, 
simitars,. turbans, daggers, swords and eanes all 
bejeweled, not to mention the long strand of pearls 
as large as cherries, rings, bracelets, ankiets, and 
all sorts of other gorgeously designed jewelry for 
various uses. ; 

One tankard gleams with 3,000 diamonds, and 
& salad bowl contains a half bushel of unset stones; 
another a half peck of buttons studded with dia- 
monds. One of the world’s largest emeralds, as large 
as @ man’s hand, is included in the collection. 

Since the Czar was overthrown the Russian crown 
jewels now in Moscow, have been in the spotlight 
with rumors of their sale. Some authorities claim the 
Russian collection to be the world’s largest. The 
finest crown is decked with 32,800 carats of diamonds. 
There are other regal crowns of magnificent filigree 
work, artistically set with colored stones above a 
base of expensive fur. 

The famous Shah diamond which formerly hung 
in front of the Peacock Throne when it was in pos- 
session of the Emperor of India, is in the collection 
and scattered here and there are diamonds as big 
as walnuts, rubies and emeralds as large as pigeon 


eggs, inlaid golden plates, bejeweled wall hangings, 


robes, swords, scepters, pendants, canes, stafis, re- 
gious emblems, ‘tapestries, and what-nots. The 
famous Orloff diamond adorns the handle of Cath- 
arine the Great’s scepter. 

In the Tower of London, is the jewel room where 
the crown jewels of Great Britain are on exhibition 
guarded by dignified ‘beefeaters’ (Yeomen of the 
guard) and picked soldiers and protected by elabor- 
ate mechanical devices. Appraisers admit that 
$30,000,000 is a low estimate of the value of the 
royal jewelry. 

One of the most striking pleces is Queen Mary’s 
crown. Lying on a white satin pillow, it scintillates 
with many jewels including the famous Kohinoor 
(Mountain of Light) diamond. Some of the smaller 
diamonds were cut from the Cullinan, the largest 
diamond ever found. In the rough it weighed 
3034 6-8 carats. The Kohinoor is believed by the 


Indians to bring an evil spell upon a masculine — 
owner, hence it is Queen Mary's stone, 7 a 

‘The King wears the Crown of Engiand but a few. 
minutes during his coronation ceremony. It is a 
magnificent creation weighing five pounds—some- = 
what heavy for comfort. Its golden form is nearly — 
hidden by diamonds, rubies and sapphires. 1 q 
King's crown, of lighter weight, contains the Black | 
Prince Ruby and beneath it 700 diamonds cut from 
the Cullinan stone. The crown of Queen Victoria, Fa 
also on exhibition, sparkles with 3,000 diamonds, 
341 pearls and many sapphires in an arch over & 
purple velvet, form while ‘atop is & mound of 548- 

iamonds and a cross with four .:) hires and 
‘ {The Pan f India te 

e Princes of In have been collecti e 

for thousands of years and among them are ose 4 
the most elaborate displays of'gems. It was from. 
India that the famous Peacock throne was taken | 
to Teheran, Persia. Shah Jahan, one of the great — 
Indian Moguls, daily sat on this solid gold four poster 
seat, dispensing justice.» The monarch's back rested 
against rubies, emeralds and sapphires which adorned 
the peacock’s tail, while overhead was a rl-fringed 
canopy. His turban was ablaze with diamonds, his 
chest hidden by ropes of pearls, and his fingers liter- 
ally wrapped in gold and precious stones. = ' 

The Carpet of Pearis, in the Nuzerbagh P: 


L alace. 
at Baroda is one of the world famous rea 
tions. It is 8 by 6 feet square. ge 3 


Besides the pearls 
which form the larger part of the carpet, bits a 
3 large diamonds, 32 small diamonds, 1269 rubies 
ee ace emeralds which form a flower design in the ~ 
center. 
The Gaekwar 
largest collecti 
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royal wedding the Mahara 
of pearls valued at $3,500,000 
were set with carat diamonds. 
has one of the most bejewel 
which is a mass of rubies, emer: 
Among the famous jewels th 
as the largest diamond. 
largest, weighi 


WHALES AND WHALERS, 
(From Correspondence in the London Times.) 


There are no figures available for the industry as 
a whole, but Norway, which controls about 60 per 
cent. of the world’s production, had engaged in the 
trade In 1926,29 companies with a total capital of 
53,000,000 kroner [£2,900,000] and a fleet of 134,000 
tons. Though other countries, chiefly Britain and 
Japan, are en ered in whale-fishing, it is primarily 
a Norwegian industry. 

This is natural, for it was the experiments of 
Svend Foyn (1809-1894) which made modern whal- 
ing possible. Continuous fishing for three centuries 
had almost destroyed some species of whales, es- 
peciaily the “right whale’’ and the “bow-head.” 

The old hunting method, the whale boat and the 
hand-harpoon, so vividly described im ‘Moby Die',” 
was a very inefficient weapon for use against the 
flerce and swift ‘‘fln’’ whales, the Rorquals, who were 
safe till Svend Foyn invented the grenade-harpoon, 
which exploded in the body of the whale. 

Unfortunately, the “fin’’ whales usually sank 
when killed, and to salvage them it was necessary 
to beach them on islands, such as South Georgia. 

Th ited the range of fishing, and the next 
step was the use of large steamers as floating fac- 
tories, which moved from port to port during the 
season. Finally the ‘‘factories’’ became so large 
that they were independent of harbours, kept at sea 
aver! the whole season, and made the fishing truly 
pelagic. 

These Mees Cone in recent years have 
ecome very large vessels, many of them over 
12,000 tons, and one, the C. A. Larsen (since 
wrecked), of 17,000 tons. The expense of a whaling 
yun bee under such conditions is very great, and it 
is this factor that the League report relies on to 
prevent extermination, as whales may become too 
rare to be worth the great expense of hunting and 
[aR eS a enough to be in no danger of ex- 
on. 
The headquarters of the Norwegian whale-fishing 


are the three towns of Ténsbe 
Larvik, all within easy distance of” 
Oslofjord. It is here that the 
return to refit after the fis! 


are thor 
they shall be fit 


whalers. 


The economic basis of the industry - 
oll, whalebone, and guano. The pA sg 
of man cag on eee bi about 200,000 tons (ag: 

t c ons in 
£5,000,000. Its chiet tee na ee 
oils, 
yet especially in the 


Whalebone prices vary so greatly that i | 
: it is con- 
co doubtful how far it is worth while market- 


Guano, the third prod } 3 
mands a practically malted were 
stable prices. 


con 


unlimited market and’ fairly 


There sre some insects whose visitations can be 
predicted. ' Of these the most extraordinary is the 
“)7-year cicada,’’ a North American land-bug. The 
it creatures live only a few weeks, and deposit 

J eggs in slits cut in the bark of trees. The larvae 
=e pa and, dropping to the ground, burrow 


i e soil. 
There they live tor i6 years moulting repeatedly 
4nd in the 17th suddenly come to the surface again, 
boring their way through gravel paths, overcoming 
any obstacle, and them ascend trees and go 
through the final moult. 
~ There is no such certainty about the swarms of 
locusts. In Algeria the first invasion after 
the country came into the possession of the French 
in 1845, the second in 1864, a third in 1866, the 
two in 1874 and 1891, since when visitations 
fiave been less frequent and even more irregular. 
. Riley, a well-known American entomologist, at 
oe time thought that there was an 1i-year period, 
the Rocky Mountain locust visited Kansas in 
e 1874, 1875, and 1876, since when there have 


be no important visitations, although there have 
local migrations of less destructive locusts, in 
Colorado and West Kansas. 
‘Another migratory locust, a native of the Chilean 
visits the wheatfields of Argentina nearly 


year. 

‘he north-west migratory locust, the chiet pest of 
now found in Afghanistan, Arabia, Persia, 
i; Africa, and Cyprus, is believed to have come 

oe South America and to have reached 
Old World through Africa. 

t is a very strong flyer, and has the odd character 
0f changing its colour when about to swarm from a 
@ullish yellow green to a vivid red. 

“True migratory locusts are only a very few out of 
£0 4,000 known species of short-horned grasshop- 
pe They have a very wide distribution, and \so- 
individuals not reaching dangerous numbers 
settled in many countries. The species vary in 
from an inch to nearly 2 in. in length, the latter 
of from 3 in. to 4in. 


posed to have some buoyant effect. 

ore probably they may be compared with the 
ngy spaces in the skull of the elephant and are no 
e than a mechanical device for giving increased 
race for the attachment of muscles without adding 


t. 
y are short-lived creatures. The eggs, from 25 
125 in number, are placed by the female in a slight 


. _ LOCUST PLAGUES. 
(From a Scientific Correspondent of the London Times.) 


excavation she makes in the ground. In some vases 
there are two broods, more usually only one a year. 
Those laid in autumn generally hatch in spring. 
The young, called PS taal are like the adults 
in shape and ap) ance, but have fewer joints in the 


feelers and neither wings nor wing-covers. They gq 


through a series of moults, at each becoming. rather 
more like the adult. The duration of the adut¢ stage 
varies; in many. the whole cycle from the adore 
end of the adult life is only about a year; in other 
species the adult life may be rather longer, ~~~" 

The hoppers are extremely destructive, as. fiey 
feed voraciously on all kinds of vegetation: In India, 
indeed, they are more feared than the descending 
swarms of adult migrants, for the latter may be 
frightened away. The hoppers migrate locaily in 
search of food. 

The South African species show the gregarious and 
migratory habit when quite young. After hatching; 
the various families amalgamate and when they have 
exhausted one locality set out for another. According 
to the late Dr. Sharp they are known as ‘‘voetgangers” 
—pedestrians—and travel rapidly by short teaps 
fotlowing roads which give an easy line of march 

They attempt to cross rivers which lie in their way, 
and fanciful accounts have been given of their pass- 
ing up and down the banks in search of a ford. But 
this is an interpretation of their restless pes of 
food rather than a manifestation of an intelligence or 
of a well-directed instinct, for sometimes their course 
leads them to the sea, where they are drowned with- 
out any hope. 

American researches on the Rocky Mountain 
migratory locusts seem to show that their native 
place is at elevations from 2,000 to 10,000 feet 
When from time to time they nrultiplied beyond the 
food supply, they rose in the air in vast swarms, 
restless with hunger. 

It is to be noticed that migrating locusts are hungry 
locusts, and very possibly the colour change to which 
Lefroy called attention is a physiological effect of 
starvation. 

Rising into the air, they were caught by the wind 
drifts, which carried them south-east to the rich 


| plains of the gr angeles on which they descended 


to ravage. But the conditions there proved tnsuit- 
abie, and they seldom survived beyond ope or af 
most two generations. 

After a Visitation, moreover, the eggs were ploughed 


up, and such hoppers as succeeded in hatching were 
( 


killed by rotlers. 

Now this locust has ceased ta migrate, partly, 
it is said, because increased cultivation pe more 
food in its native home, and partly also it 
is kept in check there by ploughing and rolling. 


” ‘Whe atmosphere is composed of a mixture of gases 
surrounds or envelops the whole earth. It is 
metimes likened to a great sea of gases, at the 
tom of which we live without the-power to rise to 
ace. The principal constituents are oxygen 
nd nitrogen, in about the proportion of 21 per cent 
of the former 8 per cent of the latter, the re- 
1 per Gent being made up of five other gases. 
ter vapor, which is really water in a gaseous form, 
always present but is a variable quantity. It oc- 
es space independent of the other gases, and inay 
rise from 1 to 5 per cent of the total weight of a 

en volume of air. 


feel their pressure except 
wind. It used to be 
‘e had no weight, and 


sea level is only about 
that of water, 1t follows 


t hundred times 34 


4 by the am t1 
and thus the pressure and density grad 
sh to 10thinguess. Se eG 


THE ATMOSPHERE. 
(From a Bulletin of the United States Weather Bureau.) 


So much of the atmosphere is compressed into the 
lower layers that one-half of it lies below an eleva- 
tion of 314 miles, although traces of its lighter gases 
have been revealed st an altitude of nearly 200 miles. 
Only one sixty-fourth of the atmosphere lies above an 
altitude of 21 miles, so we may realize that this 
gaseous envelope is relatively very thin as compared 
with the diameter of the earth. 

The gases of the atmosphere are not in chemical 
combination, but are only mixed together, and ac- 
cording to Dalton's law each of them occupies space 
independent of the others. The lighter gases have 
the greater depth, and it is believed that hydrogeu 


overcomes the earth's attravtion and escapes inte, 


space. Nitrogen, which is the lightest atmospheric 
ass except Eeacozen? is retained by the earth’s at- 
traction and forms what may be termed the outer 
limits of the atmosphere. Oxygen extends about 
four-fifths as high as the nitrogen, while water vapor 
and the heavier gases such as argon and carbon 
dioxide pecnete: very rare at the elevation of our 
t mountain peaks. 

ae he gir holds in suspension many substances. suck 
as bacteria and dust particles. We may sometimes 
think that 1t would be a great advantage to have 
all such foreign matter eliminated, but if so it ts 
because we do not realize the results. 

Ouly asmal! portion of the bacteria are of the 
disease-breeding types. while many of the nde 
are of rea} benefit to mankind. Bacteria are the ehie 
factors in manufacturing all of the produets of fer- 
mentation, and also they are the active agents that: 
disintegrate the organic matters in the so! and pre- 

re them for plant food. 


pa me 
; inanimate dust particles in the alr are very 
gpriant as they diffuse the sunlight and thus give 


a uniform ‘lumination to the atmosphere. 


: 
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THE ACE OF 


(For the ALMANAC by the late John M. Clarke, New York State Geologist.) 


Geologists have attempted to estimate lengths of 
time required for the performance of certain specific 
earth works, such as the building of a given coral 
reef, the erosion of a certain river gorge like Niagara 
Falls, the retreat of cliffs or the building up of 
ocean sediments. 

But all such efforts at even an approximation to a 
rate for terrestrial processes, have concededly fallen 
down because of the exceeding intricacy of the factors 
entering into the simplest. of nature’s procedures. 
~ Life began in simple unicellnlar | expressions; 
out of such initiative expressions have come, by com- 
bination and adjustment, all subsequent and con- 
sequent miulti-cellular animals and plants. The 
earliest records of the rocks should show a prepon- 
derance of the elementary forms of life, so far as the 
sediments making those rocks have been competent 
to preserve them. They may have been; but these 
earliest sediments have been so altered by crystal- 
lization resulting from movements in the earth's 
crust, that only imperfect evidences of this life, 
mostly accumulations of carbon and hydrocarbon, 
bave been found. 

This lo8s of record does not impeach the very ob- 
vious fact that the character of life becomes ever 
simpler, the older the rocks in which it is found. 

1. In the Cambrian Formation which lies close to 
the base of the entire series of sedimentary rock 
formations, Walcott has uncovered an extraordinary 
array of fossils of surprisingly fine preservation and 
representing a wide variety of invertebrate groups, 
many of them of highly specialized structure. 

The crustaceans, of the order of the trilobites 
and shrimps, are profusely developed. A crustacean 
has -a highly perfected anatomy, oe equipped with 
general organs of digestion and circulation, a special- 
(wed nerve system, organs of sight and touch, per- 
fectly adapted organs of locomotion, ete. 

Alf these intricate structures the animal must 
have acquired very slowly by the processes of acqusii- 
daion, aatption and adjustment from its primvitie 
ancestors. And yet we find it standing at the very 
threshold of the preserved record of terrestrial life. 

The group and the geological age to which it 
belongs reveal no trace of the higher Hfe forms 
presented by the vast vertebrate kingdom. 

2. Very much the same is true of the plant world. 


Astronomical—Age of the Earth; Pennant Winners. 


THE EARTH. : 


Terrestrial life, both animal and plant, came out of 
the sea. It is the opinion of paleobotanists that 
the plant life which emerged from the sea to the land, © 

“the flora of transmigration,’”’ made its trek in days” 
before the Cambrian time, and that these ~ plan 

were algae of a higher order in respect to perfection” 
of reproduction organs than any of the modern i { 


algae now living. = 
The fossil trees of Gilboa, N. Y., from the Devonian 
rocks; a period vastly later than the Cambrian, were — 
majestic seed ferns of a high degree of development* | 
and of commanding size. Their ancestors are as yet> 
almost wholly unknown, but they had to arrive at 
their advanced attainment by the inconceivably _ 
slow procedures which nature requires in organic — | 
development. q 
Such facts convey an imperfect notion of the vast — | 
ages required for the development of life on the earth. — | 
The molecular disintegration of the minerals of. | 
uranium and thorium results in eventually producing” | 
lead. Lead derived from these sources has a specific > | 
gravity different from that of ordinary lead. ' | 
If then, a mineral deposit known to be of Devonian — 
age contains a uranium mineral accompanied by — 
lead which has been derived from it, the length of © 
time from the formation of that mineral-bearing — 
Devonian bed to the present is St least as long as the ~ 
time required for the change from the uranium — 
molecules into lead. ; 
is rate of change has been measured and it is 
known that in one year a gram of uranium would ~ 
generate 1.25 x 10-10 grams of lead, and at this 
Tate one gram of lead would be produced in 8,000 
million years. 


These time estimates for the age of the earth are 
in harmony with the vastly - extended conceptions | 
of time and space which have been emphasized by 
modern astronomers. + 
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Chicago Inter Club Series. 
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. iL. ct. | WL... Pet. 
Chicago,(N.L)4 3 .571]| Chicago( A.L)3 4 = .429 
Southern League. ’ 
Birmingham,..3 0 1.000 | Memphis.....0 3 .000 
New England Series. 

Lynn..... Piers 3 .571 | Attleboro....3 4 .429 
Western Association Series. 
Joplin.......4 2 .667{ Independence.2 4 .333 
Three-I Series. 

Decatur......4 1 .800 | Terre Haute..1 4 .200 

" West Texas Play-Off Series. 
Sam Angelo...3 2 .600 { Abilene...... 2 3 .400 


Cotton States Series. 
Vicksburg....4 3 .571] Hattiesburg ..3 4 
Mid-Atlantic Series. . 
Fairmont.,...4 2 .667.| Wheeling.....2 4 .333 
Texas Series. 
Houston.....3 1 .750 | Wichita Falls.1 -3 
Piedmont Series. 


Winst'n-Sal’m4 3 .571 | High Point...3 4 :429 


MINOR LEAGUE BASEBALL PENNANT WINNERS. 


American Association..,...0........... Indianapolis 
International League................... Rochester 
Pacitic Coast League (frst half)...... San Francisco 
Pacific Coast League (second half)...... Sacramento 
Bastern League............. seeeess NeW Haven 
Southern Association (first half).......Birmingham 
Southern Association (second half)........ Memphis 
Texas bescue (first half)... ay pecs ccew Houston 
Texas League (second half)......,.... Wichita Fallg 
Western League (first half)..... +», Oklahoma City 
Western League (second half).,............. oh 

Central League f rst hatf)...,........Fort Wayne 
Central League (second half) ............. +» .s Brie 
Three-l League (first half)....,.......Terre Haute 


Three-I League (second half),.......... .. Decatur 


+++ Harrisbu 
New Engiand League (ieee Day esos on. vAtHGbONG 


New England League (second half’ © obeys = A ML 
South Atlantic Association... .. . ) r ‘Aanevitie 
Southeastern League (first half) . . .Pensacola 
Southeastern League (second half) , .Montgomery 


BASEBALL SEASON. 
West Texas-Lone Star Series. 


W. L. Pet: ¥ 3 
Palestine,....4° 0 1.000 San Angelo. ..0° rie 000 
s Georgia-Alabama Series. 2 
Carroliton....4 2 .667 | Talladega....2 4 .333 
; Tri-States Series. 
Fairmont....4 0 1.000 | Hanover..... 0 4 .000 
Southeastern Series. 4 
Montgomery .4 2 .667 | Pensacola....2 4 333 
. Blue ag Series. > 
Hanover. ...4 1 800] hambersburg! 4 .200 
Utah-Idaho Series, ~ 
Salt Lake C..4 1 .800 | Bower eeuies 1 4 .200 
Eastern Carolina Series, ms 
Goldsboro....4 2 .667 | Wilmington...2. 4 .337 ~ 


Boys’ World Championship. ° 


The Oakland, Cal., Junior Baseball 
the Worcester, | Mass., team 12 to Pats eae 
contest of the Boys’ series played at Chicago, Sept. 8. 


Middle Atlantic League (first half) 

Middle Atlantic League sya be 

Piedmont Langue: . eae ee ae 
fah-Idaho League (first half)... .. Boise 

Utah-Idaho League (second half) .)! ‘Salt’ Lake c% 

Western Assoiaton first hal halt 

Western Association ¢ 

Arizona State League........ 

Biue Ridge League Ce half) 


Jo} 
second half)... , Tadependence : 
hoenix — 


sburg 
ldsboro 
se eeeeeees.. .Palestine 


second half)........ 7, ana 
West Texas League (first baie =" Texarreos 
n : 


Nebraska State League . 2 Wa Coo 


Georgia-Alabama Association S 0 
Georgia-Alabama Association eocond Haid) Talladega 


Seeder oe aene 


Bee eee eee 


ie P = “ih ; * . 

gt Sporting Events—Olympic Games of 1928. 773 
ik . Sporting Luents and Wecords. 
Me THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 
nis The m erm Olympic Games have been held as; (1912) Stockholm; (1916) scheduled for Berlin, 
ag mit gs ae lee es RT but not held on account of the World War; (1920) 
i, Louis; - spec rt , - 5 . 

pensation for Greek games: (1908) Denden: Antwerp; (1924) Paris; (1928) Amsterdam. 


4d ae 


THE OLYMPI 
; The ninth Olympic Games were held at Amster- 
gam, Holland, from July 29 to August 12, 1928. 
os. Major-General Douglas MacArthur, President cf 
» the American Olympic Committee in his report to | 
| President Calvin Coolidge listed the United States 
pic Winners and Champions as follows: 
rs rack and Fieid—Shot Put—John Kuck; High 
ae ump—Robert W. rae 100 Meters, Women— 
Le beth Robinson; road raha 3 —Edward B. 
jae Pole Vault—Sabin W. Carr: Discus Throw— 


C GAMES OF 1928. 


new Olvmpic records, seven of which are world 
records. 

This represents the greatest number of “Olympic 
world records ever achieved at one time in any. get 
of ‘games, elther Olympic ~ or Oren PY, Any 
nation, either, American, or foreign, in the: history 
of athletics. 

RESULTS iN OLYMPIC GAMES. 
(Tabulated by Gen. MacArthur) 


ee. Houser; 400 Meters, Men—Ray Barbuti; | Country. Ist, 2d. 3d. I. | Country. ist. 20° 3d. 2 
400 ‘Steters Relay—Frank WykKoff, James F. Quinn! | 1. U. 24 21 17 131} 18:Dnmk.. 2 1 2 10 
Charlies BE. B ,. Henry A. Russell; 1,600 Meters} 2- Fnid.. -10 11 10 02} 19. Astria... T 2 Y 8 
Relay—Fred Alderman, George Baird, Emerson | 3. oe: "10 715 59}26.Poland.: 1 13 @ 
‘Spencer, Ray Barbuti. 4.Swdn... 9 § 12 55] 21. it. Sees 
: Pawinsening— 400 Meters, Women—Free Style—| 5. France.. 710-5 40) 22.5.Afr...1 0 2 8 
“Martha Norelius; 100 Meters. Men—Back Stroke—| 6-Holnd..6 9 4 40) 23.Blgem....0 1 3 6 

Springboard Diving, Women—j| 7. Italy.... 7 5 7 38 | 24. Yugo- 
Meters ys Women } 8G. rear: 3°9 9 36 slavia..-Q 4 2 4 
| 9. Can., 5. 48 34-25. Br ind. 4 3 
ine Mckin 10. Nrwy... 6 5 2 30/26.Urugy..1 0 0 a 
800 ahy Men John ol foe 11.Swtzld.. 5 2 5 241 27. Ireland.. 1 0 0 @ 
Rojec. eWalter Laufer, Paul Samson, Austin Clapp, | 12-Hngry.. 4 5 @ 221 28.Spain...1 0-0 3 
"David Young: High Platform Diving. Women— | 13. Argtna.. 3 3 1 16]29.N.Zld.,1 0-0 @ 
 Retty B. Pinkston; Springboard Diving. Men— | 14. Czecho- _ _ | 30. Phil. Is:.. 0-1 9} 53 
ter Des Jardines: High Platform Diving, Men— |! __ Slovakia 2 4 2 15} 81,Chile...0 1 0 2 
Jardines; 106 Meters, Women—Free Styie— | 15. Austria. 2 3 2 14] 32. Haiti... 9 1 0 2 
Albina Osipowich; 100 Meters, Men—Free Style—| 16. Estonia. 2 2 2 12 | 33 Portal. 0-04 Sa 
John Weissmuller 1%. Japen., 3-2-2. 4h. 32 


13 Rowing —Doubie Seulls—Paul V. Costello, Stroke; 
arles to Bow; Eight Oars—Bow, Marvin 
der; No. John Brinek: = * Francis Freder- 
k; No. 4, Willian Thomson; No William Dally; 
Met James Workman; No. 7, Hubert Caldwell; 

e, Peter Donlon; Coxswain, Donald Biess- 


oe reatling—135-Pound Class—Allie R. Morri- 
on Sports—Skeleton-——Bob Sleigh, Jenni- 


“gon Heaton; Bob Sieigh—Jay O’Brien, Captain. 
In achieving these victories America made seventeen 


The Swiss Olympic Committee decided to suppress 
official point classification. The winner of each*event 
was the Olympic champion. The scores of the 
country were not added up. 

Final Points Scored by Countries in Track 
Field Events— 

United States, 173; Finland, 102; Great = 
46; Sweden, 44: Germany, 44: C a, 38; 
27; Japan, 19; South Africa, 14; ireland, ion 3 
way, 7. 

Hungary, 5; Haiti, 5; Chile, 5; Italy, 4; Philippines, 
3; Switzerland, 33 Hiollana. S 


RECORDS, UNITED STATES AND POREIGN, AT AMSTERDAM, 1928. 
Race. Date.|. Place. Winner. Country. Time. 
metres relay....... 1928, Amsterdam|U. S. A. Wy. 8: A. \41.de0:, ca. ee ia 
800 ed dam|D. na uO Gi Sont.{1 min, 51 4/5 Gigmipic aoe 
metres. ...-.---.+- mster Pa we r. Br m sec.|/Olympic or 
f : 1912\Stockholm \J. E. Meredith .S. A. |i min. 51 9/10 sec 0: | ns us ot Rema tetle 
L RO <n a aeals's O. Peltzer Seematy 1 min, 51 3/5 pee. World's Record. 
1,500 metres....------ 1998 nr H. E. Larva Finland |3 min. 52 1/5 sec.|Olympic Record. 
_ 1924| Paris Nurmi Finland }|3 min. 53 3/5 geC:|..... 2... ..4- sen 
PAE) «os. eS wos Oo. rm Germany|? min. 51 sec, World's Record. 
1,600 metres relay.....- 1928}Amsterdam|U. U.S. A. 13 min. 14 1/5 sec.|World’s Record. 
000 jeeh: 1938) Amist d ea Finland Q min. 21 46 World's Record. 
M res steeplechase Amsterdam ukola ‘inlan min, 4 sec. 8 cor 
Giio0o menes.....--| zalketraam|eseceat——(EIING. RRA 5 98 cr acd 
MEtres.. .. -.2+-- mister aro vurm ¥ n min, I see.|Olym: 0} 
ae, 1924) P: : ae aie Finland |30 min. 23 1/5 sec.|...-.....,+.-. 
a rite am Ceasar uae a Wi = Pe Finland |30 min. 6 1/5 sec. World's Record. 
tres hurdles rasterdam Jeightman- 
ieee) me % mith So. Africa] 14 3/5 sec. World's Record. 
1920} Antwerp E. am Thompson |Canada |14 4/5 see. = frevesecse essa! 
€00 metres hurdles..... 1928} Amsterdam|Lord Burghley Gr. Brit. |53 2/5 sec. Olympic Record. 
M. Taylor Olympic Record. 


Re 1920|Antwerp |F. F. 
. 1924 


5th Antwerp |F. K. 


1927 
1928}Amsterdam|J. Kuck 


Loomis U.S.A 
F. M. Taylor U.S.A 
1928| Amsterdam |Sabin Carr U.S. A. 
Foss D.s. A. 

Sabin Carr UA a 
S.A 

8. A 


U. 8. A. 153.275 see. 
. A. |54 sec. 


52 sec. 
13 ft. 9 1/2 in. 
13 ft. 5 in, 


World's Record. 
Olympic Record. 
World's Record. 


14 ft. 
o U. 62 ft. 0 11/16 in. |World's Record. 


c 1912|Stockholm |P. J. Macdonald |U.S. A. |50 ft. 3 7/8 iM. |... eee ea eee eee 
MPYAUCLD . . 2.5 -.25----- 1928| Amsterdam|E. Lundqvist |Sweden |218 ft.65/8in. |Olympie Record. 
: 1920|Antwerp j|J. Myrra Finland {216 1t. 9 3/4 im. “1. 2.- 56 oss eee 
ge ella OS Penttila, Finland |229 ft. 3 1/8 in World's Record. 
J ek 1928|Amsterdam|C. Houser U.S. A. |155 ft. 0 3/16 in. Olympic Record. 

1924} Paris C. Houser U.S. A. [152 tt, & 1/16 in. erste ee. weet 
| 1927 iC Houser) oo Sis spe [158 ft. 1 3/4 in. |World’s Record. 


GLYMPIC ROWING RACES. 
First. 


) 
Pea ieetivaing WU. 5S. 
'|Brothers Schoechlin_ 
ir oared se Muller (Ger 
“ oared without oe 
Four ‘our oared with Cox. 


\ University of California (U. 
.|H. R. Pearce (Aus 


awrite. ) 
(Ger) 


(Sloten, Holland, 2,000 metres.) 


Second. Time. 
8.) ee Ce nes (Eng) 6.3 1-5 
K. Myers G.il 
J. Wri vers Ul Guest {eae 6.41 2-5 
Espothiers Marcelle ( San TA2 3-5 
ysis Sara” ie 
e ates . ns 2 
_|Switzerland 6,47 4-5“ 


2 
al 


es re, 


Ags" 


€. ~— 4 ee ge - 
ne —— oma * 


Sf see Sporting Events—Olympie C 
OLYMPIC SWIMMING WINNERS. (New Records in 
ss ia Or eS 


Event. ©: it) wes SFirst. = : Second. j | Third. 
100 metre free style......... 


Weissmuller (U. 8.) Barany (Hun. 
i i diaee sie eins Desjardines (U. 8.) |Galitzen (U. f 
Frac TE SE .-|Desjardines (U. S.) |Samaika (Egypt) Galitzen (U. S.) 
wi ea Kojae (U. 8.) Laufer (U. 5.) Wyatt (U. 8.) 
pore -./ United States Japan Canada 
‘ : Radmacher (Ger.) |Ildefonso ill.) 
Chariton (Aus.) Crabbe (U. 8.) 
Charlton (Aus.) Borg (Swed.) 


Takaishi (Jap.) 
ia Samaika (Egypt) 


WOMEN. 
First. Second. Third. 


..-|Braun (Hol.) King (G. B.) Cooper (U. 8.) 
-|Penkson (U. 8.) Coleman (U. 8.) Sioekvist (Swed.) 
Osipowich Garratti_ (U. S.) Cooper (G, B.) 
Norelius (U. S.) Braun (Hol.) McKim (U. 8.) 

United States Great Britain South Africa 
Meany (U. S.) Poynton (U. 3.) Coleman (U. S.) 
Shrader (Ger.) Baron (Hol.) Muehe (Ger.) 


‘ OTHER CHIEF 1928 OLYMPIC EVENTS. s 
_  Ski—tLong Distance (31 Miles)—1 Pete Hed- ic Wrestling, catch-as-catch-can- 
‘lund, Sweden, 4h. 52m. 27s: 2 Ole Jonson, Sweden. |. round, M 
5h. 05m. 30s. United St 
45 100 Meter Dash—Final—Won by Perey Wil- 
ae Hams, Canada. Time, 0:10 4-5. 
-._ -16-Pound Hammer Throw—Patrick _O'Cal- 
aghan, Ireland, 51.39 meters (168 feet 7% inches) ; 
Ossian Skold, Sweden, 51.29 meters (168 feet 3 14 
+ inches), al het : 
_ , High Jump—Robert W. King, United States, 
* -94 meters (6 feet 4 34 inches); tie for second be- 
_ tween Ben. Hedges, Jr., United States, and M. 
_ Menard, France, 1.91 meters (6 feet 3 1-4 inches). 
ng jump-off for second place medal 
oints. 


Time, 2m. 21 1-10s. 4 
10.000-Meters Skatins—1 Irving Jaffee, Un 
00-Meter Run—Paavo Nurmi, Finland; Wil-| States, Time, 18m. 36 5-10s. Race cancelled b 
0) Finland, second; Edvin Wide, Sweden, | Int. Skating Federation on account of soggy con- 
J. G. Lindgren, Sweden, fourth; A. T. Mug- | ditton of ice. ee he 
ze, Great Britain, fifth; Ragnar Magnusson, Ski Jumping—1 Albert Andersen, Norwa 
Swe va sixth. Time, 30:18 4-5. (New Olympic | meters. 2 Simund Rudd, Norway, 63 meters. 

record.)- 
200-Meter Dash—Williams; Rangeley, second. OLYMPIC GAMES OF 1924. 
Time, 0:21 4-5. : In these contests the United States 
 ., 110-Meter High Hurdles—Sidney Atkinson, | won chief honors, scoring victories by ev t 
_ South Africa; Stephen Anderson, United States, | places_and point’ scores, Forty-t ; 
_ second. Time, 0:14 4-5 (equals world’s and Olympic represented by 1,430 athletes. 
- records). 4 of ail contests the leading official point 

-Runoing Hop, Step and Jump—Mikio Oda, | nations were as follows: United States, 94: 

Japan, 15.21 meters (49 feet 10 13-16 inches); second 64; Sweden, 4414; Great Britain, 4144; Finlan 
Levi Casey, United States, 15.17 meters (49 feet 9 The nations whose representatives won Ist | 
21-128 inches). in the 1924 Olympic sports were: 3 on 

Argentina—polo. (¥ 
en — couples). 
hockey. 


- 


LS AT Cs 


we 


metre; 
water 


nh) 
deer (team). 
37.08 Hungary—traps (ind.); sabre (men), 
(Miss Italy—sabre (team); gymnastics. 
39.18 Norway—skling; moving deer target (in 
> deer (ind.); yachting, 6 and 8 metres. 
ght Kc Switzerland—bobsleigh; weight lifting; equ 
taly; Fe sports. ‘ 


is a f Sweden—figure skating (men); 

rgan, New Zealand; Middleweight United States—rugby; 400-600-800- 
ight Heavyweight—Avendano, (team); revolver ind): 
eight—Rodriguez, Argentina: (team); tennis; rowing; 
second; Michaelsen, Denmark, | catch-as-cate 


cau; boxing; swimmi 
Uruguay—soccer. 


Coie ait: San ly apes O ee) 
Bin BABE RUTH'S BASEBALL BATTING RECORD. 
Year.) G. |A.B.| R. |H.R) HH. )2B13B. Aver. G. 


me 


A.B) R. (ER, 
1915.-} 49) 92/ -16// 41 io} a0| al vais 

191s*.|. a1 4 0! 0} ‘000 

1916. .| 67| 136{ 18] 31 37] 38| 3} “S98 

1916*| 3] “5 0| 0} 2000 “] (98 61 
MOM S2h195| a4) 3) 40] .6| gl cane < 139 
1918.:} 95] 317/ 50| 131 951 26] 111-7300 Sea oe 

i1s*| Tt} 5] Oo 1} “o| 1] 2200/|1927. 158 
1919. :| 130] 432] 103} 29] 130] 34| a2| °399 ; 4 
20..| 142] 458 15s] 54) 172/ 36] 9] 7See $ 27| 158 

21, :} 152} 540] 177} Bol 204] 44] ael ‘S48 9 
Toz2.| 116] 4281 of 35] 128] 94] | 313 1 468 
22° 5 -315||"Total .|1,647/5,476|1,440! 468 
1922*7| <5] “17| “7 2] “1! ol 118!/Totat4} "36 "rial 3] 483 


Series games in those. years. - 


BASEBALL. 
The New Yo York Americans (Yankees) winners of the | (Cardinals), Champions of 
can League pennant defeated the St. Louis | the World Series ree Pereluistaocnees eng 


Ps 


SUMMARY OF THE WORLD SERIES OF 1928. 


FIRST GAME (AT NEW YORK, OCT. 4) THIRD GAME (AT ST. LOUIS, OCT. 8) 
ew York (A. 1) fod 10020001 ge a New York G4. Lit bs. 2 RE 
Bt, Lo ein. 000 0001 0 021 34] St Lowe (hE). ce 0 8 0 10.0 OBL eEG 


DBatterios Hove and Bengough; Sherdel, Johnsor Batterios Bashers an ‘Bin: 
Wilson. Attendance, 61, 25. Gross’ receipts, | Johnson, Rhem and pnd Bempoweh a 39,602. 
130. Gross receipts, $168,725. ; 


- SECOND GAME (AT NEW YORK, OCT Oy FOURTH GAME {AT ST. LOUIS, Ss oS 
ee gull (NE : io} 6000. ® ae Be, bouts WoL) 180010 0.0.5 =i 
eed ng Mik. Attendance, 60,714. Gross ee a See Attendance, 37,331. Gross 
a COMPOSITE SCORE OF 1928 WORLD'S SERIES GAMES. 


G., games; A.B., at bat; R., runs.; H., hits; T. B., | out: S. B., stolen bases; Bat., Ave., battin 
"pases; 2BB., tivo pave hits; 3B., three-base hits: | P. é® put outs; A., assists; E., cae ¥. ‘C. toual 
R., home runs; B. B. bases on balls; S. O., struck chances; Fidg. Ave., fielding av erages. 


New York Yankees. 


G.|A.B.| R. | H. |T.B./ 2B. A. |B. {T.ClP 
toe. Gas 2:| 225.0 Cd Pe Poe 100 
OE: 2008-1, 8:4.34 6), 0 0| 0] 3 {1.000 
ee Z£P19-) tf -3-- 3 |. 0 T |. ‘2 4voane 
Saya 4 9,10} 22] 3 1} 0] 9 {1.000 
+ ae 4 51 6]19{ 1 0} 0] 33 {1.000 
4 io ee a a ae fal 0} O| 5 |t.000 
4 Pe ee ieee a 71.2 | a0 josie 
4 o!| 0] oO} oO 1] 0} 2 {1000 
3 bch El; kG 0} 0] 3 it. 
3 Heh Pel dd O 1°4, ods hea 
4 las sae -O 2] 0 | 35 11:0 
1 Gslest Dy 7 0} O| 211. 
2 Gi sda 24 0 3] 7 (eee 
i 0}| Oo}| 0] 0 Fy Ki 6) es 216 
1 Ss a a 1.) Ob going 
eo ea i 0| of} oO} oO 0°}, OF} »Gulme 
Sahid Shel 7 6 1142 


St. Louis Cardinals, 


G. RH. IT.B|28.|3B.|ER |B BS. xoy Eh. 

ge Tule pid Op Ose Ora t 6 0| 7 

4 Sob abet ped f—-O)) ~ Ont. ok 4 o!| 4 

ee ae 4 ae hae ee hee ep OU at 2 01 7 

aaa 4 Tel eer ead a WC ea 8 0 | 22 

4 Hine S Otel tet |: 2 35- 0 | 37 

Nahar oe 4 64 sae loi oo, 2 8 i) 

3 Bol Pde) ab Od” OO | 2 5 0! 5 

3 Ae ee TO Ob 8 4 0| 4 

3 TOE et TOT Ok Oo 4 2 | 18 

Bhaswie 1 Oise i so asp O-L 6 4 ol 5 

4 Ss eeeteiy (at beep Opt 1 0 | 14 

1 0/01 o| oO} Oo} of O i ol] 4 

2 Pv tork G1 0 pd) orl O 0 0; 3 

2 Osa OF Os) O° 0.4°.0 0 0| 0 

2 Ou Oo bk orl" O}| Of -0 | 0 0 o| 4 

1 Ol -e--o] Oo} a}°o} o 0 1} 2 

1 Cra tO.} OO }.o) 0 0 o| 1 

i OO La of a | OO 0 0| 0 

eee i Ooh O80 | OF Oo} Oo 0 0| 0 

PreK. 1 400 | wp uo} do |> 0 0 o| 0 
HOaeeal Sz jee. |b 1 1) da 3 


COMPOSITE SCORE BY INNINGS. 


eee tg a a SN EE SRG 4 2 Ae 6S 0 3 6 3 0—27 
ye otiae 1 1 t-. 05-5) AOR 


uns batted in—New York: Gehrig 9, Ruth 4, { Bases on balls—Oft Hoyt 6, Pi Der eH bare 1, 


fe Durst 2, Robertson 2, Paschal 1, Dugan 1, 7 

be Johnson 1. Struck out—By “Hoyt 14, Pipgras 

1, Pipgras 1. St. Louis: Boitomley 3, Zachary, 7, Sherdel 3, Alexander, 2, Mitchel 2, 
chit ty “en 1, Frisch 1, Holm 1, Wilson 1, | Haines &. Johnson 1. Rhem 1, Hit, hy pitcher— 

i By stint | (Pipgras), by, Zachary pouty 

won— New Ss Pitchers’ BY ces—— La.zze! ugan, pgras, Col oyt, 

ee St ie gases 1: | Friseh 2, Double plays— Koenig Lazzeri and Geh Ieee 

Se Ot der ae aines 1. Hits— | Koenig, Durocher and Gehrig; Koenig and Gehrig; 

ees 9: Zachary 9 | Frisch, Maranville and Bottomley; Hi ‘h, Frisch and 

He in 13 1- Johnson 4 in 2, Alexander: Bottomley: Bottomley and Marany le. Left on 

2 in 5 2-3, Haines G ind, hem (in bases—New York 24, Be. Louis 27. 


Sporting Events—Baseball. T715° 


| 


776° Sporting Events—Baseball. 


PLAYERS WHO WERE ELIGIBLE FOR 1928 WORLD SERIES, 
i New York Yankees. 


y me, Position. | Bats. | Thrs, Het. Wet. Date and Place of bach : 
Waite Hoyt, ae Xe torte Pitcher..... R. R. 6.00 193 |Sept. 10, Pe00, Brooklyn, N. 
Herbert Pennock..,... Pitchery....| L.-R. L. 6.00 165 |Sept. 10, 1894; Kenneth Sq. Pa. 
Myles Thomas..’.. R. R. 5.10 170 |Oct. 22,1899, ‘State ate Colleges Pa. 
George Pipgras. . R. | RB: | 6.0134] 187 |Dec. 20, 1899, A al. 
Wilfred Ryan. . L. R. 6.00 185 |March 15, 1898, Mractcatees Mass. 
Fred Heimach . L. L. 6.0044} 171 |Jan. 27, 1901, Camden, N.’J. 
Henry Johnson. R, R. 5.11 175 May 21, 1907, Bradenton, Fla. 
Tom Zachary . L. L, 6.01 182 |May 5, 1897, Graham, N.C. 
Bernard Bengough R. R. 5.07 165 |July 27, 1898, Niagara Falls, N. 
Patrick Collins. . ae R. R. 5.09 178 |Sept. 8. 1896, Sweet Springs, Aros 
John Grabowski-...... 134 R. 5.11 185 |Jan , 1900, Ware, Mass. 
~ ‘William Diekey....... R. R. 6.01 175 1908.. 
Joseph Dugan........ eee beget R. 5.1 160 |June 12, 1897, Mahanoy, Pa. 
Mike Gazella........- Infielder....| R. R. 5.0734 Oct. 10, 1897, Oliphant, Pa. 
Lou Gehrig.......++.- Infielder....| —L. L. 6.01 200 |June 19, 1903, New York City. 
Mark Koenig......... Infielder..,.| L.-R. R. 6. 175 ~ |July 19; 1904; San Francisco, Cal. 
Leo Durocher.........|Infielder....| R. R. 5.10 160 |July 27, 1205. Ww. prinehae , Mass 
’ Eugene Robertson... .. Infielder....} L. R. 5.07 152 |Dec. ree 1899, St. Louis, M: a 
Anthony Lazzeri......|Infielder....| R. R. 5.1044] 160 |Dec. 6, 1904, San Francisco, Gal. ! 
Earl Combs..... ‘|Outfielder...| R. 6.00 170 |May 14, 1901, Pebworth, Ky. 
i Robert Meusel Outfielder...} R. R. 6.03 190 |July et 1897, San Jose, Cal, \ 
Benjamin Paschal Outfielder...| R, R. §.11 190 |Oct. 1895) Enterprise Ala. 
George Ruth.... ..|Outfielder...} L. L. 6.03 215 |Feb. 3 "1894, "Baltimore, Md. 
Cedric Durst........- Outfielder...| LL. L. 5.11 160 |Aug. 23, 1899, Austin, Tex. 
St. Louis Cardinals. ‘ 

Player’s Name. Position. Bats. | Thrs. Het. Wet. Date and Place of Birth. 

Grover Aicwander. ne R. R. 6.01 175 |Feb. 26, 1887, St. Paul, Neb. ; 
at. Jesse Haines.......... {Pi R. R. 6.00 180 |July 22) 1893; Clayton,’ O. ~—a 

Sylvester Johnson..... R. R. 6.00 178. |Dee. 31, 1900, Portland, Ore. 

8 Arthur Reinhart...... L. L. 6.01 170. pea 29) 1899, Ackley, Iowa. 
Charles Rhem . R. R, 6.02 180 |Jan. 24,1908, Rhems, 8. C, 
William Sherdel. - T,, L. 5.10 160 {Aug. 15, 1896, Hanover, Pa. 
Clarence Mitchell L. L. 5.1144 190 |Feb. 22, 1891, Franklin, Neb. 

rE Harold d. R. i:® 5.11 150 |Dec. 21, 1899, Barberton, O. 

Fred Frankhouse. R. R. 5.10 165 April 9," 1904,’ Port Royal, Pa. 
James Wilson. ..... Fis ~ol! Ete R. 5.11 180 |July 23, 1902, Philadelphia, Pa. 
POSTE SMUG 3 eos ok Catcher....{ L. R. 5.10%| 170 |Feb. 14, 1897, Hot do Spee Ark. 
James Bottomley.:.... Infielder. ... L. L. 6.00 175 April 23, 1900, 

Thomas Thevenow .. ..|Infielder. .. . R. R. 5.08 155 |Sept. 6, 1903, ‘Contain Tl. 3 
Frank Frisch......... Infielder....| R.-L. R. 5.09 165 |Sept. 9) 1898, New York, N. Y. 
Andrew High......... Infielder....| L. R. 5,06 155 |Nov. 21, 1897, Alva, Ill. 

he Walter Maranville..... Infielder....| R. R. 5.0! 155 |Nov. 11, 1892, Springfield Maas. 

'% ‘ Roscoe Holm......;3.. Infielder....| R. R. 5.0914} 163 |Feb. 12, 1903, Berkeley, 

a Taylor Douthit....... Qutfielder...| R. R. 5.1114] 175  |April 23, 1901, Little Rock, Ark. 

Si. Charles Hafey:.......|Outfielder...}| R. R. 6.00 185 |Dec. ce 1901, Peterson, Towa, 
Walter Roettger . . |Outfielder...| R. R. 6.0114] 178 |Aug. 8, 1902, ‘St. Louis, Mo. 

George Harper. QOutfielder...| L. R. 5.0714} 160 ane 34, 1892, Arlington, Ky, 

Francis Blades. . Outfielder...| R. R. 5.07%4| 163 jAug. 6, ca ‘Mt. Vernon, 

Ernest Orsatti . Outfielder.. . L. L. 5.07%4| 156 |Sept. 8, Los Angeles, , Cal. 

Howard Williamson... .|Outfielder...| L. L. 6.00 175 |Dee. 23, 1504, Little Rock, Ark. 

John Martin......... Outfielder.. . ie R. 5.08 170 _|Feb. 29, 1904, Temple, Okia. 
BASEBALL WORLD'S CHAMPIONSHIPS—1884-1928 

= G'm's G'm’s| @m's Gm'a” 

Won. Losers. Won.||/ YEAR. Winners. Won. Losers. Won. 

3 Met'p’t'ns,A.A.| 0 1911. .|Phila., A. L....| 4 2 

. my St. Louis, A.A..| 3 tie||1912..|/Boston, A. L...| 4 3 

-|.4 2 1913. ,|Phila. A. Ea.: [4 1 

110 4 1914. .|B n, N. L. 4 0 

{10 4 1915..|Boston, A. L...| 4 1 

bs ~| 6 3 1916. .|Boston, A. L...| 4 1 
~ 3 3 tie||1917..|Chicago, A. L. .| 4 2 
5 0 1918. .|Boston, A. L...| 4 2 

4 0 1919. .|Cincinnati,N.L.| 5 3 

4 ¥ 1920. .|Clevel’d, A. L..| 5 2 

4 ae LOD). JING Mas Ne aeieath 3 

‘ 4 oath T9229... IN. Wy Ne dine oh 0 

5 be 3 L923 IN. Woy Acwink vale 2 

; 4 Oe ar rt 1924. .|Wash., A. I...) 4 3 

4 1S ES Se) 1925. .|Pittsb’gh, N. 4 3 

4 Av. 0 1926. .|St. Louis, N. 4 3 « 
, 4 sp Apes sched 192%. CIN. Sieg Auwianse tle 0 

4 Detroit, A. L...| 3 LOZSc.IN GY sy Bolle, tes 0 

4 Chicago, N. L..| 1 


RECEIPTS AND ATTENDANCE SINCE 1903. 


Atten-' 
G.}| dance. | Receipts.|| YR. 


Clubs. 


1917|Chicago, A.L.-N.Y., 
6)/1918 Boston. A A.L.-Chicago. 
aaae Cincin’ti, Np L.-Chi'go 


G.| dance. Receipts. 


051 b 864 
01,105) Bie 


Nels 99,075| 777; 
; > 


118 Boston, A. b -B'klyn, N.L. 385,590 


D BNNINIA ODIO AA 


hak yale : — 


Sli Events—Baseball. 


rid : F 3° 
= || Year. Winner. 58] Manager. | 2 
ag Lal Le cana WO 5. 
7)... ..| 52|14|.788|Spalding..... §| _. (Pittsburgh. ... 650|Clarke rg 
Go RESE , Wr 77} -6)}1904: . |New York..... '693|McGraw....| 8 ° 
OBton...... +. 4 SSSI. Wrieht...| 6||1905..|New York...-. 68 STAW .. i 
2 1088 Wright 8)11906 lSktcago ieee : SlCheie ae 8 
te Sur | 8||1907. - |Chicago. . g 
Age eas Anson Sisco: ; lpresinars h = 
35) .643}Morrell..... 1.8 Holo” 7 \chicago- eo 
ae pas a L §|3911 cee York Bd 
25) . SON. . 8 191% A staMes 
90 3a peor §|}1913 New york, ie : 
79\45| .637| Watkins. ...-| 8||1914- -|Boston......,. ‘| 3 
84|47| 64 j | §/|1915. ./Philadelphia.. .} 90/62| .592|Moran...... g 
83/43) . } §/}1916..|Brooklyn. . gs 
86143] | Bibi. [Roe Work | g 
iat ie S7et |. 81/1918. .|Chieago....... 8 
Pe ae «i 102/48) . 21/1919. jC ineinnatt. Ss 
pert ch olds 86 |44 . 2/:1920..|Brooklyn... Tee 
go rok i oes |New York. mS: 
hes sais 113 1923 4 
eee 93/39} 2)/1924..} 2 
21102147) }12//1925.. Pittsburgh... 2 
101/47 ./12}|1926../St. Louis...... g 
SaeABs ; Nee ' ona ..+«| 94160 a g 
sh }|19% Fes Fo 3 eae °617|McKer 
[|103/36! .741/Clarke.. .... 1 sil ceeds 


AMERIC 


E 
oy 
& 
> 
Q 
q 
& 


Manager. 


— 
B 
4 
5 
6 


6.00.00 0000.00 00 60.00 | Clubs . 


50| .669|Carrigan.... 
:591|Carrigan . 


concn coce | Clubs, 


RS Sn No 


"613\Jennings. .... 
/588\Jennings..... 
.645| Jennings..... 


.|Washington... 
Washington... 
1/50}. Is Re erereh~ New York 
SPAR. 5-<.-22 1400 { *. (New Yor 
96157) . 111928. | |New York..... 
9953} ‘G51 Mack |... +2. | 


CHAMPION BATTERS AND THEIR AVERAGES—NATIONAL LEAGUE, 3} 
Club. Average.|| Year. Player. Club. jAverage. 
{{- ———— | | ——- 


aperereryereye rere yt To 
BBO DiS OOo 


op.cn0060 
coceco gece ce eco 


| 


Cada °% 3 Cincinnati... . 
Ww : 


Jot Sead arg Pittsburgh. . ae 
be Hades ag. Philadelphia 
1 Sep renee ...... | Pittsburgh 


; Baltimore... . e: DD. .  baccred ELOLRSD YC as 9 -'4 . LOWS... 
Philadelphia. ‘408 ||1923.......|Hornsby.....- St. Louis 
Pittsburgh. . 3 924.......)/Hornsby.... 

. St. Louis... .- - y 

.|Pittsburgh... - 

Soa Oe Pittsburgh. . 
ens nS Pittsburgh... 


Club. Average. 


778 | eee 


American League. 


Bl orcde: S5 | St.Louis. 
3|S5a5: Shh | Wash, 


| wanaSa’ S| Phila, 


82186)92|96 


toe _STANDING OF “AMERICAN AND NATIONAL LEAGUES AT 


ae 


-373 


Cin. 
Bkiyn._| 
m. | 


_—— || —— 


een 
HCO: ROT 


Re Ree 


WMO: oom 
NSS: SHORS 
; % era 
S| masa BESS 


) Fe ee 


International League, 


Mester 00 74 2540|| aromtreal. 2d 
0) ontreal. . 
Bare 89 76 .548)| Baltimore., 82 
Toronto... 86 80 .518 Newark... 82 
' Reading. . . 84 83 .503I| Jersey City 65 
< sere eions, Association. 
ci r ro St. Paul. 88 
ee: fanapol. 49 68 a 
- eee 97 71 .577|| Toledo...) 79 
- Milwaukee 90 78 .536 ee 68 
- Kansas City 88 80 [524\| Louisville G2 
aes Hastern League, 
a % Gi ‘0i||warttora “3 
~. New Haven 92 g artfor 
4 . 87- 65 .572||Springheld 78 
“i tice 71 70 .537|| Bridgeport 77 
Pa Providence 79 71 .527\| Waterbury -34 
i: South Atlantic League. __ 
Knoxville. 73 
paaee snes Columbia . 67 
: Charlotte.. 60 
8 | Greenville. 60 
-_" Eh Satieciesippl Valley League. 
is Bi re bi lle amgton ‘66 
: i url on 
ee wa. : 54 .561|| Marshallt’n 58 
‘Rock Island 67 59 532 ||Ottumwa . 48 
-_ Dubuque . . 63 60 .512|!Ced. Rapids 45 
t Piedmont League. 
L. Pet. Ww 
De ok gie|| sae. 
oint .83 52 .« aleigh., . 
| Bigteine’ 76 56 .5761| Durham... 40 


Eastern Shore League. 


L. 
_ North'mpt" ngs 9 “716 Bap bedge vf 
“Ball tisbury 10 Easton... , 
_ Crisfield.. . re 17 $83 Parksley,,. 13 
i ’ A Grad oe League. 


L. Ww. 
P Wg 23 16 Miami , 30 
Be Rater 39 23 .629 || Daytona B. 26 
vy Palm B. 31 33 .484||Sanford... 25 
ae New eure veumeyivenis League: 
' % Fi J608 ll vorx 48 
om rrisb’ Porkvicn es 5 
=A | Has Rint 83 57 .593/] Syracuse 64 
| +Wilkes-Bar.. 71 65 .522||Scranton © 58 
P _/ Williams’ t 69 71 .493 Elmira , 58 

~: ere nds Leagio. 

WwW. 

“Meo wate bh i BOB Mob kerries 8 
‘ pa . 66 oF -550 |) Norfolk . 55 
- Beatrice... 64 -533 || Gr'nd Isi’nd 52 
ON orth Platte64 eo -529 || Fairbury... 51 


aCe amie of recording only the 
pes penn 


outheastern League. 


L.. Pct. 
‘Montgom’ Yy ‘Y oe -644 || Selma..... 33 
_ Pensacola . 620 Fucksoniviiie 82 
“Columbus 34 3 472 '!Tampa.... 31 
eit Western League. 

; Ww. L. Pet. Ws. 
Tulsa..... 53 30 .639]|Omaha.. 39 
Wichita... 52 32 .619]} Denver...’ * 40 
Okla. City. a 38.5371] Des Moines 35 
- Pueblo. 42 .506 || Amarillo . 27 


aac ts on July A Aas League ene 


L. 
62 . 


66 
68 
69 


RECORD IN MINOR LEAGUES. 


ied.) 


455 
433 
425 


Where League seasons were divided into two parts 
second half of the 


W. L. Pet. Woke 
cue a 21 “635 || Agne 2 25 38 
~Midland:’: 27 31 “466 Pig Spring. 21 32° 

Blue Ridge League, Fie ‘ 
Chambersb’gsd 15 “eet Waynesb' 

£ . a iD’ 

Hanover... 28 20 .583 Hagerst’n : B 
Frederick. . 23 25 .479 Martinsb'g. is 


5916 1163167174176] 1031109. 


Central League. 


Pct. : Wyle’ 
117 ee 43 26 .623 || Akron...., 34 36 
Dayton. 40 30 .571|] Ft. ep iad 32 a 
Springfield, 36 33 1522 Canton..., 23 ptced 
ne League. eed 
le Wie ties 
Memphis. i 26 608 Mobile, . 35 40 
Birmingnam 49 28 -636 || N. Orleans 33 41 
Little Rock 43 37 .538 Atlanta... 35 46 
Chattan’ga 37 41 .474 Nashville, . 28 
Texas League. ne 
W. IL. » Pet. Ws 
Wichita Fls. 57 20 .740 ||Dallas..... 35 
Houston... 49 28 .636 |Is. Antonio. 35 
Shreveport 39 38 .506 |/Waco..... 82 
Ft. Worth 37 41 474 Beaumont - 24. 
Cotton States League. ‘ih eae 
W. L. Pct. W. L.. Pet 
Vicksburg 44 19 1698 Certo wig g. 380 “3 49 
Jackson... 44 20 .692]| Laure - 27 35. 
Meridian. . 40 24 1625 Gulfport. 16 44 . 
Monroe.... 33 31 °5161] Alexandria AAS” 45 ; 
We. 
Decatur... 47 
Danville. | vee 
Peoria . . 
Terre Haute 3 


West Texas facue 


ares League. ; 
We By 
Salt Lake C.35 24 ret. 


re 


Boi Beit 
Pocatello... 32 27 542 Onden: 
Pacific Coast hecgntel 
Pet. 
Sacramento i 61 37 -622 || Missions =, 
Hialeod® $a 4g $94 Eom 
Oakland../ 51 47 “899 | Seatdan 3 


* Result of Play-off of pecrae 


Sacramento. . 
San Francisco 


Vik. Lleiglis: Grete, sie Mia oat eee 07 
New England use 
Gi.” Pots 

Sai A HS Ol amen 

Haverhill: ; 32 25 ‘sey Attleboro 

rockton.. 32 31 -508 Portland. , 


aac League. : 


w. Pet 
Fairmont. . 39 oa 7 
Giimberlana 38 26 .594 
Charlerol.. 36 27 | 
Jeannette... 35 29 .547 


e if. - —- Sporting Evenis—Tennis. 


— 


ar et TENNIS. 
‘NATIONAL (U.S) TENNIS CHAMPIONS—DOUBLES (TURF). 


Doubles Champions. 


. Clark and t ace sees. 
~ Sears and J 

* Sears and J. 8 C ok 
. Sears and J. Dwight 
. Campbeil and V. G. Hail 
Slocum jr. and H. A. Taylor 
. Hall and C. Hobart 
“Campbell and R. P. Huntington ir. 
bart and F. H. Hovey 

. Chase and R. 2: Wrenn 
. Neel and 8. R. Neel 
; ‘ | Ware and G. P. Sheldon ir. 
. 1 Davis and H. W =e 
1902-03|R. F. Doherty and H. L. Doherty 

4-061H, Ward and B. . Wright 


ZossnoRaRO 
eae 
cf 


ora 


Year. Doubles Cham ptions. 


itty aes B. Alexander and H. H. Hackett 


Little and G. F. Touchard 


il. 
| 191s: 14|M. o McLoughlin and T. i 


915-16|/W. M. Johnston and C. 
317...\*F. B. Alexander and i 
the ~ | Ye eenk Richards and Hi 
Brookes and G. 
ats 7 Johnston: and oy 


“Kinsey and R. G. Kinse 

Williams and Vincent Richards 

Tilden 2nd and F. T. Hunter 
'|George Lott and John Hennessey 


i = 


*Patriotic aan without championships. 
National (U. S.) Tennis Champions in Singles 
tdoor)—(1881-87), R. D. Sears: (1888-89). 

~ W. Slocum; (1890-92), O. S. Campbell; (1893-94), 
R. D. Wrenn; (:895), F. H. Hovey: (1896-97). 
D. Wrenn (1898-1900), M. D. Whitman; 
1-02), W. A. Larned; (1903), H. L. Doherty; 


NATIONAL (U. S.) DNDOO 
DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. 


.}Calhoun Cragin & J. P. Paret. 
af Cragin & O. M. Bostwick. 
. C. Grant & Robert LeRoy. 
. C. Grant & Robert LeRoy. 
 % Grant . Robert LeRoy. 
F. Allen. 


.}B. B. Alexander & H. H 
a4 B. Alexander & H. H. Hac ett 
7a. Pell. . GC. Grant & T. R. Pell. 
F. Touchard G. ‘¥. Touchard & C. R. Gardner 
Ere, . B. Alexander & T. R. Pell. 
& 8. eet R. Pell. 
grime tt 


burn. |; 


(1904), H. Ward; (1905), 
W. J. Clothier; (1907-11) 
M. EB. McLoughlin; (1914), 
W. M. Johnston; (1916), R 
R. L. ay; (1919), W. M: 
W.k. , 2d; (1926-27), J 
(1828) Henri Cochet (France). 


R TENNIS CHAMPIONS. 
YR. DoOUBLUS CHAMPIONS. 


1916 R. L. Murray.jA. M. Lovibond and Dr. W. 
Rosenbaum. 

1917|S. H.- Voshell..|F. B.. Alexander &.Dr. W. 
“Rosehbaum 

19181S. H. Voshell..|G. C. Shafer & Lieut. K. Smith. 

1919|V. Richards. W.T. 


1920|W.T. Tilden,2d/wW. T. Tilden 2d = V. Richards. 
1921|F. T. Anderson|V. Richards & S. H. Voshell. 
1922|F. T. Hunter. ae T. Anderson & BS H. Voshell- 
1923|V. Richards. . Richards & F. T. Hunter. 
1924|V. Richards. . aha Richards & F. r Hunter. 
1925|Jean Borotra.. on Borotra & A. Asthalter. 

= R,. egal W.T. Tilden tg ¥F. GC. Ae 

Bor ‘ly. Borotra & J. Brugno: 

1938 Ww. a yaelokba: Le a Hochateitow and and TW. Ay- 
elotte 


a Wright; { 1908 


B. 
ea = ee if 1912-1 
N. 


CHAMPION. 


Ss.) TENNIS CHAMPIONS. 


CHAMPION. 


§. Clark es ) J. 8. 
ae Taylor (fF 


if cay de need 


N. 
oN 
ey, 
_s. 
ae 
Neer and J 
N: 
N. 
.s 
iG. 


DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. 
Clark and H. A. Taylor (Spring 


“lH. A. Taylor and P. B. Presbrey ( 


. Knapp and W. bao 8. sha Bi 
eee and A. Ser 


. Hall and O. 8. 
. Campbell and A E. 
Aue ir., oe = T. 
- Wrenn... 


. Bebr and roe 
. Dewhurst and Register 


Garland Se N. Hawkes 


ilder ee I. 
Fenno, ress and W. Feibleman....|Harverd. 


White a, mm ‘Thalheimer 

White and L. Thalheimer........+ Texas 
tratford and.G. Hillis 5 

Ne et as x Cry! 


Tilden, 2d & V. Richards. 


—— ee? TY 


oa ell Rata 8, aS 


7 

> 
; 
5 
; 


Ww 


j Palfrey 7m 
as... Oe SS EE 
United States. England. an 
Ss 3 ee eee ae LE ee So ; 


Waited States won ls) itet tic seh sf Matones B Sets 
(a ea, i 8 Ba oe ee 
Mim Halen il, 93 Jag 4,19, 66 Autpul om | pons aay eae 
' fhe French International Hard Court Tennis shea aD es, Faas | eer 


Sporting Events—Tennis. 


NATIONAL (U. 5.) CLAY COURT TENNIS CHAMPIONS. > se 
YEAR| CHAMPION. ~ - DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. 
W. M. Johnston.|W. Johnston-S. Hardy. ~ 
Roland Roberts. |R. Roberts-V. Richards. 
W. T erd, 
Ww. T 
W. ae ilden, 2d/R. Kinsey-H. Kinsey. 
ek 
T 


W. T. Tilden, 2d/R, Kinsey-H. Kinsey, 
W. T. Tilden, 2d|W. Westbrook-H. Snodgrass, 
ah Us eR 6 . T. Tilden, 2d|L. White-L. Thalheimer. = 
. Hardy: 1927 IW. T. Tilden, 2d\J. Hennessey-L. Williams, 


*Patriotic tournament without championships. 1928 Not held. J 
NATIONAL (U. 8. WOMEN TENNIS CHAMPIONS. ‘ 
YR. SINGLES CHAMPIONS. DovusBLes CHAMPIONS. MIXED DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. ~~ 
-|Miss Ellen F. Hansell. 
Miss B. L, Townsend. 
Miss B. L. Townsend. 
. {Miss E. C, Roosevelt..... Misses E. C. . W. Roosevelt. 
Miss Mabel E. Cahill..... Miss M. E. Cahill & Mrs. F. Morgan. 
2 |Miss Mabel E, Cahill. .... Misses M.E.Cahill & A.M.McKinley| Miss M 7 
- Miss Aline M. Terry...... Misses A. M. Terry & H. Butler... .|Miss EB. 
Miss Helen R. Helwig. ...| Misses H.R.Helwig & J.P.Atkinson.. 
Miss J. P. Atkinson.......| Misses J.P.Atkinson & H.R.Helwig. . 
Miss Elizabeth H. Moo Misses E.H.Moore & J.P.Atkinson. . 
Miss J. P. Atkinson ..|Misses J.P.Atkinson & K. Atkinson 
Miss J. P. Atkinson Misses J. P. Atkinson & K. Atkinson. 
Misses M. McAteer and J. Craven.. 
.--|Misses E. Parker & H. Champlin... 
: Misses M. McAteer & J. P. Atkinson. 
Miss Marion Jones.......| Misses M. Jones & J. P. Atkinson. 
Miss Elizabeth H. Moore..| Misses E. H. Moore & C. B. Nee 
May Sutton........ 
Miss Elizabeth H. Moore.. 
Miss: Helen H. Homans... app rap 95 
«oseee.-+| Misses Neely & Weimer........... Miss Sayres & W. F. 
...|Misses E. Sears & M. Curtis....... — = ae Rae Niles. ( 
ISS... 2. ss H. Ho . F. Johnson, 
Miss Hazel Hotchkiss. ... . Miss Hotchkiss & J. R. Carpenter, ir. 
Miss Hazel Hotchkiss.,... Miss Hotchkiss & W. F. Johnson. 
Miss Mary Browne...,.../Misses M. Browne & D. Green... .. Miss M. Browne & R.N.Williams,2d. 
Miss Mary Browne....... Miss M. Browne & W, T. Tilden, 24. | 
Miss Mary Browne....... Miss M. Browne & W. T. Tilden, 2d. 
ge Mrs.G. W, Wightman&H.C.Johns'n. | 
Si ie i Ree ere eee . Davis. 7 


M. Zinderstein. . 
Mrs. L. R 


GAOBH SZ. < rae Miss E. Ry: 


-:.++.... .|Miss EB, Bennett & H. Cochet, 
ghtman....(Miss Wills & J. B. awe 


; MERI VEY why. ecthe wee 
ee Miss Wills & Mrs. 


NATIONAL (U. S.) INDOOR WOMEN TENNIS CHAMPIONS, 


CHAMPION. DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. YEAR CHAMPION. DouUBLES CHAMPIONS, 


Miss M. Wagner} Miss Moore-Miss Marcus. 1920 |Miss H. Pollak, . 
Miss. F. Schmitz| Miss Wagner-Miss Kutroff, ¢ Mrs.F.1, Mallory .|M 
Miss M. Wagner} Miss Bunce-Miss Fleming. 922 |Mrs.F.1.Mallory.| Mrs. Jessu: 
Miss M. Wagner| Miss Wagner-Miss Kutroff. Mrs. B. E. Cole.| Mi 

Miss M. Wagner| Mrs. Weaver-Miss GC. Cassel,|| 1° Mrs.M.Z. Jessup. 
MissM.Bjurstedt Mrs. McLean-Mrs. Weaver.. || 1¢ Mrs.M.Z.Jessup . 
MissM.Bjurstedt| Miss Wagner-Miss Biurstedt Miss Fi. Ryan... 

Miss M. Wagner.| Miss Wagner-Miss Taylor. 19: Mrs, Wightman.. 
MissM.Bjurstedt] Mrs. Weaver-Miss Goss. Miss E. Sigoneay| Si 
Mrs. Wightman |Mrs.W'tman-MissZ'derstein : 


1928 WIGHTMAN CUP INTERNATIONAL TEAM MATCH (AT WIMBLEDON), ‘ 


Winner. 
SIA A oN -..|United States, 6-3, 6-2 
England 6-1, 6-3 ~ 
United States, 6-1" 6-2 
nt pagan tat ay ise 
Fumene 8, 6-3, 6-1 


* 


England, _6-2" 6-1 


a 


~ Sporting Events—Tennis; Basketball. 781 
‘ DAVIS CUP INTERNATIONAL TENNIS MATCHES—CHALLENGE ROUND. 
pei hic se wt . _ (Played 1928 at the Rolund Garros Stadium, Auteuil, France, July 27-30). 
Loser. . |Score|j Yr: | . Winner. |. Loser. Score|| Yr. | Winner. Loser. —|Score 
British 3-0 }{ 1909) Austr'lasia, i hie Saanre © 5-0 |]1922/0. S...... Australia. .| 4-1 
British. . 3-2 }}1972 | Austrlasia. pte Meee 5&0 //1923/U. 8. ..... Austraha,.| 4412 
> Se £1 |/1912|British...-)Austr'lasia.} 3-2 [|1924/0. 8...... Australia..| 5-0 
Belgium 5-0 jj191310.S...... British....] 3-2 |{1925;0.8...... France.,..| 5-@ 
= Mires 5-0 [)19?4/Austrlasia.}U.S. 2,2. 3-2 [119261U. Sives.. France, ...] 4-1 
Sa ye 5-0 |/1919|Austr'lasia.| British. -.] 4-1 |}1927/ France °8....083 1 B2 
3-2 1/1920\0. 8. .:..... Austr'lasia..) 5-0 |/i928) France, ...]U. 8... 2. .6 4-) 
190siAustralia..j0.S...... 2 HiS21iIG. S..... Japan 2.1 60 fLELCS 
_ 4m the final Davis Cup play of 1928, both nations | even. Narat* 
ised three players. ‘ a Come) beans d rai ry: oR 
renri | in a five match set by scores of 1-6, 6- , 2-6, 6-3. 
A, Oc 5% called into action Rene Lacoste and Henri | G cnet evened the count by defeating Hennessey 6-7, 


in singles and Jean Borotra and Henri Cochet 

in doubies. 

‘For the United States William T. Tilden, 2nd, of 

“Philadelphia and John Hennessey of Indianapolis 

ext the singles and Francis T. Hunter of New 
elle partnered with William T. Tilden, 2nd, in 

' the doubles. : ve 

‘Play opened on Friday, July 27, before a gallery 

_Ristche eight thousand spectators, with two singles 


tehes in which France and the United States broke 


fi European Zone—First. Italy 4, Australia 1; 

5, Belgium 0; Germany 4, Greece_1,; 

’ 3, Chili, 2; Finland 4, Jugoslavia 1; England 4, 

“Arventina 1; Hungary 5. Norway 0: Holland 5, 

Sqrtand 0; Denmark 5, Poland 0; Austria 4, Philip- 
eden, South Africa, default. 


1, Sw 
Second. India 3, Switzerland-2; Italy 4, Roumania 
= ain 2; England 5, Finland 0; 


: any 3 E 
Lota 3. Hu ary 2; Austria 4, Denmark 1; 
} hoslovakia Sweden 1; New Zealand 4; 
Portu: i: 
Third. italy 4, India 1; England 4, Germany 1; 


ye 


9-7, 6-3, 6-0. 

The doubles match opened on Saturday, July 28; 
but after five games of the first set had been played, 
rain caused the postponement until Sunday, July 29. 
With the resumption of play, France was victorious, 
Cochet and Borotra defeating Tilden and Hunter 
6-4, 6-8, 7-5, 4-6, 6-2. On Monday, July 30, France 
| clinched its victory when Cochet defeated Tilden 
| in straight sets by scores of 9-7, 8-6, 6-4, and Lacoste 
| won from Hennessey 4-6, 6-1, 7-5, 6-3. 


J SUMMARY OF PRE-CHALLENGE ROUNDS. 


Holland 5, Austria 1; Czechoslovakia, New Zealand, 
default. 
Final; 
Holiand 
Interzone. Italy 3, Czechoslovakia 2. 
American Zone—First. Japan 5, Cuba @; 
United States 5, Mexico 0. : 
‘ aoel Coal. Japan 3, Canada 1; United States 6, 
‘hina 0. ; ‘ 
Final. United States 5, Japan 0. 
Thereupon, for the challenge round, the United 
States beat Italy, 4-1. This left the United States 
as contender with France in the challenge round itself. 


Ne Athletic Union Charmpion- Missouri Valley Conference— 
Retr 1938 played. at Kansas City, March 10-17. * Own Opp 
K.C.A.C.—23. : Ww. tL. Cc. Pts.- Pts 
. yy, | Oklahoma......... 18 -0 1000 702 445 
G.FT.F. 0. 2| Missouri..-....... 13 & .722 660° 639 
G0 3 | Bomue, t 9 2) Oklahoma A&M... Ti 7 611 669 658 
eR Bats es a + 3| Kansas Univ....... 9 9 500 533 680 
ee es ence. - 3 3 | Kansas Agr. +2 / 2. 8 10 1444 576 569 
2-\b_.3 | Burton, g- 2 9 | Washington’ <2...) 8 10 1444 603 600 
BY eh oy Ore a Ot Drake .. 3.03 ; 7 11.389 503 547 
60 ‘1 0} Yonkers, €.- 9 9) Nebraska’ 220007 7 11 1389 632 647 
-—-— 7 | Grimmell 5.252000 6 12 (333 492 638 
9 7 9) Totals ‘ Towa State........ 3 16 167 536 683 
3 ‘Eastern Intercollegiate Championship. 
“Team. eo Tm 420 os Rocky Mountain Conference— Western. 
ae i ‘63 05 Own Opp- 
Hf 4 “600 314 vT w. &. PC, Pie Be. 
Far eee HO0 566 | Montana State 11 1 1.916 547 451 
2 RR. 8 ek 
Tater BE ot cites id Score | Brigham Young . 3 9 .250 449 508 
Western Iaterceo! — é 
: = L. PG. Opp. Opp. Eastern. Own Opp. 
Aiea «. aa Z ed rd Ae we L. PC. Pts. Pee 
ee > r, Wyoming ......+..-- Acs < 
ot Die eet) aie eee 8 Colorade, Goll. 8B bak Ig a8 
\. : nmver View ge aees ; 
vesesens 7) b $83 BF hi | Teachers.....;..... 8 S .-S72 469 guB 
ceeee 3 Bh Bel imie i 2 a Be 
ee 3 9 200 443 36-9 | Colorado Univ.:..... 5 7-417 356 408 
2 10 167 410 _ 344| Western State... ... 1 9 1100 287 41s 
pe sea a a B87 r Championship Series Montana Won. ; 
Indiana Intercoliegiate Conference — her 
p oe 59 Team. Ww. L. ae vos 
2, 2883 Ae 3 : 500 Pacific Coast Conference—Southern Division, 
Beata | jernacs Bie7 418 Team Won. Lost. PC. 
i -$i5 | Franklin: 6 12 | +833 | Gniv. of California........ 6 3 667 
3 '800| Indiana C'l 3 11 -215 | Univ. of So. California 6 3 1667 
1 1750) Hanover... 1.10 .090 | Galif. Southern Branch 5 5 ‘B 
3.750 | Wa 112.076") Stanford Univ. 7. 1 8 AE 
bi B&B ..722 Northern Division. 
pret Contral Con.— Southwest Con... | Unit of Nagnnetam ri) gg EOD 
%G y EG) | arkansas... 12. 0. 1000 | Univ. of idaho. ..+--.-+-+- 4 6: 8 400 
5 3. 1625 | S0.Method. 10 2 .833| Oregon State... --- veseee @ g 400 
2 41600 | TexasUniv. 7 5 583; Univ. of Montana.-.---.+-. Z 1300 
4 4 -.600.| Texas Ch... & 7 ~.417) Washington fi edeeen 
‘ 7 125 | Rie 32 9a Championship Series. 
1 7-125 | Rice Inst... 3° 2-989 | univ. of So. California..... 2 0 1009 
: Pavia et ‘4-9 10071 Univ. of Washington......- i) 2: : 


’ 


BASKETBALL. 


yitaly 4, England 1; Czechoslovakia 3, 


aye 


a 
4 


782 Sporting Hvents—Golf. 
COLF RECORDS. | 
AMERICAN (UNITED STATES) GOLF CHAMPIONS. 


i ational National Nat'l Women’s National National Nat'l waned 
YR. Opes Amateur. Amateur, YR. Open. Amateur. . Amateur. 


- Dunn...,., REE th 1912|J.J.MeDermott|J. D. Travers. . Marg. Curtis, ~ 
1398 Ms Rawiniase: .B.M'donald .| Mrs.C.S.Brown|} 1913] Fr. Ouimet....|J. D. Travers, .|Glad.R’nscrott 
Saint EL. as Whigham Beatrix Hoyt. ths Wie: Hagen. . .|Fr. Ouimet....|Mrs.H. Jackson 
1897} Jos. Floyd..,.. H. J. Whigham) Beatrix Hoyt. 15|J. D. Travers..|R. A. Gardner .|Mrs.C.V rbeck. ; 
1398) Bred. Herd.,..|F. S. Douglas..| Beatrix Hoyt. 19 .{Ch. Evans, Jr..jAlexa Stirling, ms 
1899} W. Smith..... H.M. Harriman Ruth Underhill//1917|J. Hutchison .|No match..... No match, 3 
1900)2’y Vardon. W. J. Travis. ..|} F.C. Griscom. |/ 1918 ng match..... No mateh...., No match. — : 
1901] W. Anderson. ||W. J. Travis... ,|Genev. Hecker. |/1919] W. C. Hagen. . Ss. D. Herron. ,} Alexa Stirling, ¥ 
L. 
|W. 


Soe 
_ 
CH 
Q 
Be 
Bes 
2 
& 
q 
a) 


1902|L. Auciterlonie 


1904] W. Anderson. : 
1905|W. Anderson . 


N. James. ; ||Genev. Hecker.|| 1920 Edw, Ray..... Ch. Evans, Jr..|Alexa Stirling. 
J. Travis. .. | Bess. Anthony.|/1921/Jas. Barnes....|/T. Guilford. ...|M. Hollins. 

O. Egan....|/Georg. Bishop.||1922|/G. Sarazen....|J. Sweetser.. |” G. Collett. 
Cc. Teen Paul. qtaekey. 1923|R. T. Jones, Jr.|M. 

M. Byers. .-| Har. Curtis.}/1924/C. Walker..... R. ET? ‘ BOF 
. D. Travers. .| Marg. Sourtis 1925) W. eae: x a Jone Jr.|G, Collett. 
. dD. a 

_ A. is 

oe 

.H. 


Travers. .|Cath.C. Harley.||1926|R. T. Jones, Jr. 
Gardner. | Dor. Campbell.||1927|T. Armour... . é 
Founes.,| Dor. Campbell.||1928|/T. Farrell... .. R. t Jones, Jr. & Collett. 
Hilton. .|Marg. Curtis. 
AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONS. 

WESTERN AMATEUR, METROPOLITAN AMATEUR. - 


Open. Men. Women. Men. > Women. 


Sh ate fe Pea we aac SMe =< M. Harriman=.}. 9S... cee 
1900...]No match........)/Wm. Waller..... {0021 222222 iiitt: - J. Travis....:. Genev. Hecker. 
1901...|L. Auchterlonie . .|Bess. Anthony . 5 ne Douglas..... Genev. Hecker. J 
1902...|W. Anderson .-|Bess. Anthony. ... W. J. Travis...... Mrs, E. A. Manice, 
1903. ..} Alex. Smith -.| Bess. Anthony. ...|F. S. Douglas. |.) ! Mrs, E. A. Manice, » 
1904...|W. Anderson... ..|Fr. Everett....... HH. Wileox:. ace 3.02 Mrs, E. A. Manice, 
1905...{Arthur Smith.... -{Mrs, C. L. Dering.|C. H. Seely, 2)” 5 C. T. Stout. 
1906...}Alex. Smith...., Mrs. C. L. Dering.|J, D. Travers. .._. Mrs. C. T. Stout. 
1907... | Robt. Simpson: ! ..|Lill. French. . J, D.. Travers... ... Georg. M. Bishop. 
1908...) W. Anderson...... .- | Mrs. W.F. Anderson CA. Seely ear a Georg. M. Bishop. 

Reo -|Vid. Llewellyn. ...|W. J. Travis. |_| >" Julia R. Mix, 
Mrs. Th. Harri: F. Herreshoff...,. il. B. de. 
Car. Painter ¥ Bp Travers, ....|Lil. B. Hyde. 
Car. Painter... D. Travers . -|Mrs. V. M. Earle. 
i Helmer..... I D. Travers s atone Hollins. 
H. Hammond] Osw. Kirkby. B. Hyde. 
Bl Rosenthal... ... WJ. Travis. : Cit B Hyde. 
-|Mrs. F.C, Letts.. .| Ssw. Kirkby -|/Mrs. Q. F. Feitner, 
Mrs. IM. O, Tetta. ails ss escclclnn -|Mrs. W. A. Gavin, 
El. Rosenthal, . . . 


Mrs. Perry Fisk. ..| sw. Kirkby, Marion Hollins. 
rs. F.C. Letts,Jr.|E. Sawyer... 1 21! rs. Q. F. Feitner. 
Mrs. oe Jones |G. A. White... . || Mrs. W. A. Gavin. 
Gaut..... J.. Sweetser... 2... Alexa. Stirling. 
Miss Mi Burns, FB. W. Dyer, <7... Alexa. Stirli 
-|M ss E. Cummings W. M. Reekie. . -|Miss M. Hollins. 
L. Reinhart|J. Sweetser...._ |. Miss M. R. Jenney, 
uM Pe es ss 8 FMS Me Orew 
Ts. ressler PS ae ok et 83 M. O 
H. Pressler.. .|G. Homans. . ; 5 Onanttes 


-|Miss M, Oroutt. 


Massacausetts Trans- 
YEAR. Amateur, Mississippi, 


1903....]A. G. Lockwood. , - R. Maxwell....,...1A. W..Gaines. . 
1904....j}A. Carnegie, 2d as end...........JAndr. Manson... 7° °°" /°°*"" 
wae: | at pa ee War. Dickingon : <A nite 4 foe 

«+. 14. G. Lockwood,.,..,., ray. Leigh C Uae ares eee ele aree dite 
1907... .|J. G. Anderson, |)!!! Spr. Abbott. ‘|Nels. Whitney. 0007: - | ies Fain Osgood. 
Ena: as i Si puller ON een Pe a ra peavet. = ney: ARs 45 Miss Fanny Osgood. 

+... /B. W. Stuokien 2°55) fat & (sae. : ee ot, Miss Mary B, 

OD watchers on Re GC IUCR che oe Saeco ae eae ee ltpiatnl ree 


923. Si G. Collett. 
1025. roe Miss G: Collett. 
1926. -| Miss at erent. 

927... -|Mrs. G. H. Stetson. 
1928 : Miss & Collett. 


Miss G, Collett. 
CANADIAN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS. 


YHAR Winner. YEAR Winner. 


YEAR Winner, 


1904. 1910.|D. Kennedy. 1919.5. |D. Ra 
4905. vane ae BD eee: eke ol D; Edear. 1935. = Dieeal: 
: |@. : ‘Trov 
1907 1913.|Alb. Murray. 1922 A.|"Watrous, 1927 |r. re ee 
1908. 1914.1K, Keffer. 1923:C.| Hackney, . ||425° L: Diegal. 


BRITISH AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS. . 


YEAR Winner. YEAR Winner. Winner. 


Holderness, 
| Wethered. 
. W. Holderness. 


. H. 
> Bk 
aes &) welts 
. Maxwel 


BRITISH WOMEN OPEN GOLF ee 
YEAR Winner. YEAR| Winner. / YEAR 


3.)/Rhona, Adair. 1910.|B. Grant-Suttie. 1922. 
.|Lottie Dod. 911.|Dorothy Campbell.||1923.}D. 5 Ay 
3 oe Thompson. 2.|G) Ravencroft. 1924. yr 7 
. Kennion. 3.|Murie! Dodd. : 
. |Cecil Leitch. 3 
.|Miss Titterton. jj 292« 0. |Cecil Leiteh. 1927 .|Mile,S. LaChaume 
- |Dorothy CampbeH. |[2921- [Cecil Leitch. .|MUule L. Le Blan. 


oe ee eee 

BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS ; 
Winner. 

J. Anderson. 


. |R. Ferguson. 
4 i Ferguson. 


; ay Hezlet. 


.|J. H. Taylor. 
.|J. Braid. 

.|Hy. Vardon. 
. /E. Ray. 

.|J. H. Taylor. 
.|Hy. Vardon. 
.|Geo, Duncan: a 
hide se 


4+W. Parke, Sr. 
'T. Morris, Sr. 
. Strath. 


“|W. Hagen (U. S.). 
LW: i (gag te 
8) 


ton 1907 .|A. Massy. foe 
W. Auchterlonie. be gs _ . ‘|W. Hagen 


CHAMPIONS. 
Winner. YEAR Winner. 


CANADIAN AMATEUR GOLF 
; YEAR Winner. 


H. Hutton. 


|G. Cc. er 
A G.§ S. Lyon. W. T. Thompson. i 
G. H. Turpin. .|F. Thompson. £ 
.|G. 8. Lyon. 1925 .|D. Carrick. iy 
9.j).Wm oe Luckie. 1926 .|R. Somerville. A 
.|C- Grier. 1927 .|D. Carrick, i 
PF. Thopeone 1928 .|R. Somerville. 


INTERNATIONAL WALKER CUP MATCH. 
(Wheaton, Di ., Aug. 29-30, between U. S. and British Amateur Golf Tearns.) Pas 
al score, U. S., 7; British, 1.— Jones Foursomes—total score, U. S., 4; British, me, ‘ 
Y 1, Perkins, 0. Yon Elm ( and 2) 1; | Sweetser and Von Elm (7 and 6) 1; Perkins and ’ 
and 7 47) 1; Hezlet, 0. Sweetser Tweddell, 0. Jones and Evans (5 and 3) 1; Hezlet “i 
ail. 0. Ouimet (8 and 7) le - and Hope, 0. Ouimet and Johnston @ and 2) 1; 
and 4) 1; Hope, 0. . Johnston (4 and 2)1; Storey, 0. | Porrance ‘and Storey. 0. Gunn and Mackenzie : 
0; Torrance @ up) 1. Gunn (il and 10) 1; | (7 and 5) 1; Beek and MacCallum, 0. 9 
n, 0. Mackenzie (2 and 1) 1; Martin, 0. Grand totali—United States, 11; Great Britain, Lo 


INTERCOLLEGIATE GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP. 


a” 


Penn State. 


ed at the Apawamis Club, Rye, N. Y¥., June Dartmouth. 
29. "The team match was won by Princeton. Bees Sates 


) seores of the colleges competing follows: Rockwell.......- 


TEAM STANDINGS. StQWAré 2). 22 sce Hewitt). . .srus stacey 78 
Tetabe sistas he Sail otal. sien seen 681 
Pennsylvania. POLO 
Coltartisst «6. cosets Nelson si... wader 
Lyla! BS gle oat tees 5 Van Nostrand. esi 
Sagendorph.......-- 0 a. ohelp piephaintee 
Sony See's sheateana Smith...:.3 os aster se On 
Totaia. wert Se Total... ... cessed goes 
Harvard Washington, 
Sil ccaagew ore? Hunter... 
Sim Hutchinson pata ad Hughes. , 
Filoon.. os. eee ees es Wheaton. . 
Stover. es er ...4- + 166 Thompson. 
Total. ‘652 bs2 otal 2. . cs oss 4.090! 


-| The individual Championship w was won DY Maurice - 
MeCarthy, University who © 
defeated John ne Raperts of ¥: ale University, 2 and I. © 


; 
4 
. 


984 


“ROWING. H 
YALE VS. HARVARD—VARSITY EIGHTS. : Pg 
Yale and Harvard varsity eight-oared races | nine years, and Lake Saltonstall for 1869. After 
began in 1852 on Lake ils gat ar at two | interval. of seven years the crews in 1876-77 wen 
miles, when Harvard won, In 1855 the course} to Springfield, Mass. when the four-mile co: 
was changed to Springfield and lengthened to] was inaugurated. In 1878 the crews changed agai 
three miles. Lake Quinsigamond was the scene for! to New London, Conn. The official records follow: 


& TIME. TIME. : 
3 Date. Won By. |———____—______~ DATE. Won By. - 


"| Winner. Loser. 
June 29, 1899...|/Harvard...{ 20 52 1-2 | 2113 3 
June 28, 1900...|Yale...... 2112 21 37 ; 
June 27, 1901...|Yale...... 23 37 23 45 — 


wy 21, 1855 . 
Jul 


5 
June 26, 1902...) Yale.,.... 20 20 20 33 H 
June 25, 1903.../Yale...... 20 19 4-5 | 20 29 3-5 
June 30, 1904. !/|vale.. 2.1! 21 40 1-2 | 2210 = 
June 29, 1905.../Yale...... 22 33 1-2 | 22 36 is 
June 28, 1906...|Harvard...} 23 02 23 11 a | 
June 27, 1907.../Yale...... 2110 2113 % 
June 25, 1908.../Harvard...| 20 10 24 45 % 
July 1, 1909...)Harvard 21 50 22 10 F 
June 30, 1910...|Harvard...| 20 46.1-2 | 21 04 
June 30, 1911,..|/Harvard...| 22 44 23 40 1-2 = 
June 21, 1912.,.|Harvard.:.| 21 43°1-2 | 22 04 od 
Pep 2 1b -|/June 20, 1913...|Harvard...| 21 42 1-2 | 22 20 | 
ATMO June 19, 1914...) Yale......} 21 16 21161-5 
aa clara 22 13 June 25, 1915... | Yale. oo) oh 2b 2113 1-2 
ee 2 2 ||June 23, pete Harvard. . 20 02 20 17 ‘ 
June 1, 
June 20 i 
June 25, 1920 
June 24 
eee Sv June 23, i 
ae uiehene June 22, j 
pisupitiy © June 20, | 
June 19, | 
PGe wis June 25, 1926 ! 
aybiatyyege June 25, 
June 29, 1894.../Yale...... June 22 
June 28, 1895.../Yale...... 


* Citizens, peeneatte, tT Record for Thames River Course. 


1918 race was a two-mile inform =| 
at Derby, Con : Sa | 


THER YALE-HARVARD ROWING CONTESTS (TWO-MILE COURSES). 


= 5 I 
: Winners— Winner's | Loser’s Winners—Four-Oar | Winner's Lace =| 
YEAR. Freshmen Bights. Time. Time. YEAR. and Junior Eights. Time. Time. a” ( 


251-2. 
O 1-5 S| 


[Sd =darlerd anlar antand 

WOW N rho 
Rte 

eS To 


rep ere 


vo. |Barvard -22ITTII 1 do'ds 2éledocdy ee 
MAIO. Shine oe ves aa) Ores ig'di 46 
i ‘| 12 29 12 03 


10 O01 
11 12 3-5 
9 22 2-5 


JUNIOR EIGHTS; POUGHKEEPSIN: TWO MILES. 
YEAR. Winner, Second. 


YEARS Third. Fourth. % 
pe a eal Be 
1916, June 17... /Syracuse..,.11.15 1-2|CGornell..... 11.20 Columbia. . (: 
920, June 19.,../Cornell,. 2). 10.45 3-5 Syracuse... .10.52 Penn'via,... Rie re 4-5 Gonwebias . tk te S. 
1921, June 22.../Cornell.... ; 10.38 Penn'via, ee Bs Syracuse........ Columbisa.: . é 
1923: June 28. ne vo Bab Solem 3g Syracuse. S6a° [Pennines ogg 
1924, June 17.:;|/Penn’via’ ‘10:36 2-5| Washington’ ee Sons «SSE : 


Sy: ; 
te th ‘ ‘31 * }Penn’via. . .40: 38 Syracuse, .. . is 
1926, June 28. ..|Washington’ 15. ‘40 1-5|Pen’via. |; 2115.4 1-5 Seek fy. 
ae June 30... tf en pecan 15.12 4-5|Columbia,.. :15. ee) 4-5 Calfornia’ 

Pe UNOS os ap ds 14.18 Cornell... .. 14. 4.18 3-5|Syracuse.. .. 14, 9 k 
The 1920 r race “a held on Cayuga Lake. The course in 1927 was threo miles, 


INTERCOLLEGIATE DUAL AND TRIANGULAR CREW RACES OF 1928, 


Date. Miles.| Winner. Second, Time, Date. Miles.| Winner. Second. Time. — 
TS ress ee | eee sy re bed p Sg 
Aprit 46...) 3. g| California! Washington |18-10 1-5||May _5...1 4 5-16|¥al : (O52 

April 21.. :| 1 5-16| Nav Mass. ‘Tech.| 7.14 42 seu iae ward, ||Ponme Da -+| 8-05 
April 28.. :| 1 B-16|Princeton |Macs: Tech {10.43 322 May 1g. 4 ow Harvard. . eoetiiee: Bo ae ce 


May 6...] 13-4 |Harvard..|Mass. Tech.| 9.45 May 26... 3 Cocoa .. [Syracuse . ; “110.84 


A ae Te eS: a ee ee ~~ 


Sporting Events—Rowing; Sculling. 785 


; UNIVERSITY EIGHT-OAR CREWS; POUGHKEEPSIE; COURSE FOUR MILES. 


‘Winner. Second. ‘ Third. | Fourth. Fifth. 
.|Pen’via, 19.44 3-5| Wise’n, 19.46 2-5 twee 20.04 1-5} Col’bia, 20.08 1-5)Geo't'’n - 
.}Cornell, 18.53 1-5} Col "bia, 18.58 Wise'n, 19.06 4-5)Geo't'n, 19,21 Syra. & Pa. ead 

ots Cornell, 19.05 3-5} Wise’n, 19. 3-5 Col bia, 19:18 3-5} Pen'via, 19.26 Syracuse 19:31 2-5 

= Cornell, 18.57 Geo'’t'n, 19.2 _|Wise'n, 19.29 2-5/ Pen’via, 19.30 2-5/Syracuse 19.36 1-b 
,|S’acuse, 20.22 3-5| Cornell, 20. 31 1-5/Pen'via, 20.32 1-5|/Col’bia, 20.45 2-5|Geo't'n, 20.52 ae 

Cornell, 20.29 8 acuse, 21.47 2-5|Geo't'n 21.49 Col’bia, 21.53 4-5| Pen’ via, 5b 59 
Cornell, 19.36 4-5| Pen’via, 19.43 4-5/S'actise, 19.45 1-5) Wise'n, ap 13, 4-5| Col’bia, 3098 38 
Cornell, 20:02 2-5|Col’bia, 20.04 Navy, 20.13 4-5) Pen’ via, 2' ‘0.33 2-5] Wise" ny, een time. 
S’acuse, 19.34 1-5) Col"bia, 19.35 1-5) Cornell, 19.39.°> | Pen’via; i: 52 3-5) Wise'n, 20.00 1-5 
Cornell, 19.02 Cor’bia, 19.04 2-5|S’acuse, 19.15 1-3) Wise’n,. 19.24 1-5 Ben'vis Ys ae — 
Cornell, 20.42 1-5|Pen’via, 20.44 1-5|Col’bia, 20.54 1-5/S’acuse, 21.13 Wise’n, 

...}|Cornell, 20:10°4-5|Col’bia, 20.16 4-5|Pen'via, 20.33 Wise’n, 20.34 Sanuse, ae 33 
.|Cornell, 19.21 2-5) Wise'n, 19.25 Col bia, 19.41 2-5!S'acuse, 19.47 Pen’ 19.55 
.|S’acuse, 19.28 3-5 Cornell, 19.31 Wash., 19.33 Wise'n, 19.36 Col’bia, 19.38 1-& 

...}Col’bia, 19-37 4-5) Pen'via, 19.41 Cornell, 19.44 1-4|S’acuse, 19.59 2-5|Wash., 20.01 3-5 

a Cornell, J 19.36 3-5| L.Stan., 20.37 4-5|S’acuse, 20.43 3-5|Col’bia, 21.00 Pen'via, 21 tO 1-5 
-_|S’acuse, 20:15 2-5|Cornell, 20.22 4-5|Col’bia, 20.41 1-2|Pen’via, 20.52 4-5),......5.. nee 
9.. .|S’acuse, 11.02 3-5| Cornell, 11.08 1-5|Col’bia, 11.21 1-5|Pen'via, 11.30 9 |..-.... 2 pee 
-|Navy, 14.07 Calif., 14.22 \Gornell, 14.22 1-5| Pen‘via, Syracuse. 
Navy, 13.33 3-5 Wash., 13.36 1-5|S’acuse, 13.38 3-4|Cornell, 13.38 4-5|Col'’bia, 13.45 1-6 
Wash., 14:03 1-5|Navy, 14.07 2-5|Col’bia, 14.15 4-5| Cornell, 14.19 4-5} Pen’via, 14.21 3-& 
.}Wash., 15:02 Wise’n, 15.09 2-5|Cornell, 15.15 3-5 Pen’via, 15.23 3-5 S’acuse, 1 
.|Navy, 19 24 4-5 Af 1928 _)Wisc’n, 1958 Pen'via, 19 59 Cornell, 20 04 
.-.|Wash., 19.28 3-5| Na’ 19.29 3-5|S’acuse, 19.53 4-5|Pen'via 20.03 4-5|Col'bla 20.05 1-& 
1927, June 3 -|Col’bia, 20.57 Wi 20.59 3-5|Calif., 21.12 2-5|Navy, 21.21 1-5|Cornell, 21.23 y 
1928, June 19. ..}Calif., | 18.35 4-5|Col’ bia, 18.38 Wash., 18.46 Cornell, 19.01 Navy, 19.10 


The 1898 regatta was a three-mile course, on Saratoga Lake. The 1920 race was two mil 
Lake. The 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924 races were three wifle events. oo. 


FRESHMEN EIGHT-OAR CREWS; POUGHKEEPSIE; COURSE TWO MILES. 
aa SY RE 7S ae 
YEAR. Winner. Second. { Third. Fourth. Fifth. 


a ee er ee Seer 
..|/Pen’via 10.20 1-5|Cornell, 10:23 Cor bia, 10. 36-1-5|S'acuse, 10.44 {5 dienes gene <2 
-|Cornell,» 9.34 4-5|Wise’n, 9.42 4-5|Col’ bia, 9.49 S’acuse, 9.53 Pen'via, 10.05 
.|Cornell, 9.18 S'acuse, 9.22 1-5) Wisc’n, 9.32 Col'bia, 9.41 Pen'via, 
.|s’ 10.01 Cornell, 10.12 2-5 Pen’via, i i 
.|Cornell, 9.35 2-5|S’acuse, 9.49 Col'bia, 
.|S’acuse, 9.51 3-5|Cornell, 9.55 Wisce’n, 
. | Wise’ 9.58 S’acuse, 10.03 Pen'via, i 
‘|Cornell, 9.29 3-5/S'acuse, 9.38 3-5|Col’bia, 9.42 LY i 
‘iCornell, 9.07 3-5|S’acuse, 9.14 4-5|Pen'yia, 9.21 Wise’n, 9.22 4-5|Col’bia, 9.2 
*|Gornell, 10.40 1-5|Col’bia, 10.53 2-5|S'acuse, 10.53 4-5;Pen’via, 11.00 1-5) Wise’n, 11.15 1-5 
Col’bia, 10.13 1-5|Cornell, 10.20 3-5 S’acuse, 10.23 1-5|Pen'via, 10.24 4-5] Wise’n, ace 
Cornell, 9.31 2-5|Wise’n, 9.35 2-5|S'acuse, 9.42 3-5|Pen'via, 9.46 2-5)Corbia, 
Cornell, 10.04 4-5|Wise’n, 10.07 4-5/S’acuse, 10.14 3-5|Pen'via, 10.25 2-5 Golbia, 1% 36 j 
Cornell, 10.26 S’acuse, 10.50 1-5|Pen'via, 10.50 2-5|Col’bia, 10.56 1-5) Wise'n, 10.59: 
S'acuse, 9.29 3-5|/Cornell, 9.43 \Col’bia 9.47 4-5|Pen’via, 10.01 2-5)... 5. See 
Cornell, 11.05 4-5}S'acuse, 11.15 3-5|Pen'via, 11.16 1-5|Col’bia, 11.29 2-5]... ..5. 05 eos nm 
Cornell, 10.45 2-5|S’acuse, 11.03 4-5 Pen’via, 11.10 3-5|Col'bia, 11.15 1-5)....2...%3.... a 
.jCornell, 10.32 S’acuse, 10.36 Per videcs usar Cordia.... .. 6c } og ote te ee 
.|S’acuse, 9.20 1-5/Corneli......... Columbia....... Pen'Viao ws 5-5 5.0 viel ois ae eee eae 
“'"|Gornell, 9.27 4-5|Wash'n, 9.28 S'acuse, 9.31 Pen'via, 9.33 Cor bia, 9138 
3-5 Ben'via, 10.22°3-5|/Cornell,...-..-- S’acuse, ..- .  |Col"bia. .. ..... 24. 5 Sane 
Se 9.59 Pen'via, 10.04 Corl'bia, 10. 13° }Cornell, 10.19 Wise'n, 10.24 
28... Cor'bia, 11538 3-5|Calif, 11.48 2-5|S’acuse, 11.50 \Pen’via, 12.11 Cornell, 12.38 
1 une .30...)/Navy, 9.45 S’acuse, 9.50 1-5\Col’bia, 9.53 3-5|Cornell, 9.54 2-5|/Penn,, 9.58 2-5 
“4928, June 19...|Navy, 9.42 Cornell, 9.49 S’acuse, 9.53 Wash., 9.54 2-5 Penn., 9.57 1-& 


The 1920 race was held on two-mile course, on Cayuga Lake. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, AMATEUR OARSMEN OF AMERICA. 
\S 56th Championship Regatta, held at Philadelphia, Aug. 3-4, 1928. 
‘ ——————$_ oo - 

Event. First. Second. Third. Time. 


__ 2 a Ee 

Senior pte Single Scull. ..-. Cc. W. Caniocs Sout > HY. AUYTN's 50 aie ant ofc sca 6 sl Uieien eo pennenenenm 8.37 

Junior 8 Shells......------+-+-: Penn. B. C.... .hondine B.C. 22052 9) 2... aly eee 7.12 

_ Senior a5 tb. 4 Shella: sess ‘jg ree B.C. t bela com ee Pe ee Le : i 

jor TS SOUS! sil. wes. < DOGHEY sc 2s y ewbold....- é - 

-gan Pap Bachelors B. C ....|Penn A. OC... cee efor ec nee e eee ee en see 7.29 3-5 © 
Undine B. C.......|Batchelors B. C....|..- +--+ eer seer eeee 7.53 3-5 
Batchelors B. C — Bie Of nae och 20s aaa tere oul Vl2/O=t 
N. F. Nelson. A. Knowlan..... G. Meyers, Jr.....- 8.11 
Detroit B.C. ° Springfield R. A.-../Penn A. C......--- 6.31 
Batchelors B. POMEL Bie Cis ctr et ager Nonpariel R. C.. 7.18 
ar B.C Undine B.C Penn A..C 6.55 2-5 


2C. 


P THE CHILDS CUP. e 

a Behe aH the late sep W. Childs, of Philadelphia, The first race was rowed on the Schuylkill on s = 

‘oars to joe mio re pompousion A June 24th, 1879. Since 1889 the races have beem “a 
cer the Universities of Co! powed-in elents: ., 

Vvear 1... Place. Winner. || Year. Place, Winner. 


ear. |.. Place. Winner. || Year. 


Isso. .|Schuylkill..-... Columbia}|1913. . : 1921... j 
en : iD. 14. . cr. 2s, Commmpia| 1922. . 3 
a eee . eer 19 ae Lake.. .|Princeton}|1923. _'S 4 
= Yornell. . {|1916. . .|Princeton||1924. . , 

aes enn. 1925. 3 

.|Schuylkid ...-.- epeal Samiesie take P a of ; 
arnezie : 7 _. (Schuylkill, ..... ‘ 

3eee ke... ‘ pose ees Z : 

; 


fs 


786 Sporting Events—Rowing; Sculling; Hockey; Surf Casting. 


> 


“April 12, New late 1, 


OXFORD-CAMBRIDCE BOAT RACE-4% MILES. 
(Oxtord won 40, Cambridge 36, dead heat 1. The course is 434 miles.) 


ear. | Date. | Winner. Time. || Year. | Date. | Winner. Time. || YEAR.| Date Winner. Time, 
1841. .| April 14)Cambridge|32. = 1874. .|Mar. 28) Cambridge} 22.35 1900..|/Mar. 31 Camneiiee or 
1842. .|June 11/Oxford, ...|30.4 1875..|Mar. 20/Oxford. .. , |22.02 1901..|Mar. 30/Oxford 2.31 
1845, .|Mar, 15|Cambridge| 23. 30 1876..|April 8|Cambridge|20.20 1902. .|Mar. 22|Cambridge 79: 09 
1846..|/April 3)Cambridge]21.05 1877..|Mar. 24) Dead heat |24.06 34//1903..|April 2|Cambridge/19.35 
1849. .| Mar. 29|Cambridge! 22.00 1878..|April 13)Oxford....|22.15 1904. .|Mar. 26|Cambridge/21.37 
1849..)Dec. 15;Oxford....}....... 1879..|April 5|Cambridge/21.18 |/1905..|April 1/Oxford....|20.38 
1852. .jAnril 3}Oxford., ..|21.36 1880..|Mar. 22/Oxford....|21.2334|]1906..|April 7/Cambridge] 19.24 
1854. {April 8!Oxford,...|25.29 1881..|April 8}Oxford....|21.52 1907. .|Mar. 23 Cambriase 20. os 
1856,,)/Mar. 15|Cambridge| 25.50 2.,{April 1)Oxford...,/20.12 1908../April 4 orien 19 
1857..j)April 4/Oxford.. .}22.35 1883..|Mar. 15}Oxford.. . ./21.22 1909..|Mar. 27|Oxford. . 19:30 
1858... | Mar. 27 Cambridge oe 23 1884..|April 7|Cambridge|21.39 1910..|Mar. 23/Oxford....|20.14 
1859... ~ 15]Oxford. . 4,40 1885..|Mar. 28/Oxford. .. .|21.47 1911../April 1|Oxford....|18.29 
1860. .)Mar. 31 Cambridge 36. 05 1886..|April 3|Cambridge|22.2914|/1912..|April 1/Oxford. ...|22.05 
1861. .|Mar, 23}/Oxford....}23.30 1887..|Mar. 26|Cambridge| 20.52 913..|Mar. 13|Oxford. ...|20.53 
1862. .)April 12}Oxford.,.. 1888..|Mar. 24|Cambridge|20.48 1914..|Mar. 28|Cambridge|20.23 
1863. .|/Mar. 28/Oxford.... 1889. .|Mar. 30|Cambridge|20.14 1915..|19 Norjaces accoujnt war. 
1864. .{Mar. 19)Oxford.... 1890. <ford.... |23 1920. .| Mar. 27|Cambridge|21.11 
1865... a ag 8{Oxford.... 1891. 1921..|Mar. 30|Cambridge| 19.44 
1866..|Mar. 24\Oxford,... 1892 1922..)April 1|)Cambridge| 19.27 
1867..|Aprii 13}/Oxford.... 1893. 1923..|Mar. 24/Oxford....|20.54 
1868..|April.../Oxford.... 1894. 1924.. Pee 5|Cambridge| 18.41 
1869... Rae: 17|Oxtord, | .|20.0 1895, 1925..|Mar. 28|Cambridge|21.50 
1870..|April 6|Cambridge]22. 02 1896 1926.. 27|Gambridge| 19.29 
1871.. cas 1)Cambridge| 23.05 1897. : 1927..|April 2|Cambridge|20.14 
1872.. 23|Cambridge|21.15 1898.. < 22. 1928..)Mar. 3)€ambridge|20.25 
1873..|Mar. 29}Cambridge} 19.35 1899. .|Mar. 25|Cambridge|21.04 = 

SCULLING CHAMPIONS OF THE WORLD. 

1880-1884, E. Hanlan; 1884-1887, W. Beach; | 1914, E. Barry; 1919, A. elton: 1920, Barry; 
A888, P. Kemp; 1888-1 889, H. E. ‘Searle; 1890- | 1921, D. A. Hatfield: 1922, J. Paddon: Hone: ere 
1896, J. Stanbury; 1896, J. Gaudaur; 1901-1904, Hoover; 1923, J. Paddon; 1923, W. E. G. Gilm 
G, Towns; 1905, J. Stanbury; 1906-1907, G. Towns; 1924, J. Paddon; 1925-1927, Major Reg 1928 


HOCKEY. 
Stanley Cup Champtons—1894, Montreal A. A. A.: 


National Professional Hockey League.— 
SS geng a Feiss American Group 


T. Pts. WG. Tee 
Canadiens. % ti 7 69] Boston....20 13 11 51 
Montreal..24 14 6 54 N.Y.Rang. 1916 9 47 
Ottawa. ...20 14 10 50 Pittsburgh. 19 17 8 46 
Toronto...18 18 8 44] Detroit....19 19 44 
N.Y.Amer.11 27 6 28! Chicago... 734 3 17 


The two leading teams of each division played a 
series of games to determine the right to compete in 


_the Stanley Cup Series emblematic of the World’s 
’ Professional Hockey Championship. 


The New York Rangers and the Montreal Maroons 
Were the winners of the intermediate series. 

Stanley Gup.—aAll games played at Montreal. 
April 5, Montreal 2, New York 0; April 7, a York 
2, Montread 1; April 10, Montreal 2, New York 0; 
‘Montreal 0; ‘April 14, New 


York 2, Montreal 1 
Final standing— 
Goals. 
Ea ORVR ee Lk T. For. Against. 
New York.... 56 3 2 0 5 6 
Montreal..... 5 2 3 0 6 5 


1895, Victorias, Montreal; 1896, Sis Sa ‘Winni- 

peg; 1897-99, Victorias, Montreal: eli jhamrocks, 
Montreal; 1901, Victorias, inni 1902, Mon- 
treal A.; 1903-05, Ottawa; 1906, Kenora 


rae = 
Thistles; 1906-08, Wanderers, Montreal; 1909, Ot-- 


tawa; 1910, Wanderers, Montreal; 1911, Ottawa; 
1912-13, Quebec; 1914, Toronto; 1915, Vancouver: 
1916, Canadiens, Montreal; 1917, Seattle; 1918, 
Arenas, Toronto: 1919, Canadiens, ‘Montreal: 1920- 
21, Ottawa; 1922, St. Patrick's, Toronto; 1923, Ot- 


tawa; 1924’ Canadiens, Montreal; 1925, Victoi 
Victoria. B. C.; 1926,’ Montreal Maroons; Coat 
. ¥. Rangers. 


e ~ Other Hoe Renion PeeronieeGn Championship— 
OT NtnE abc ae comin Bor Senior Championship 
Canadian’ Profeions] Teaghs, Qhasiyieaene 
BN ae Championshi ‘Toronto Aura Lee. 
Winner Hart Trophy—H renz—Canadiens, 


Winne Lady B Cup—F. 
Rangers ing Cup— Boucher— New York 


SURF CASTING. 


Charlies Vollum of Philadelphia became surf ; 


tasting champion of the United States Oct. 7, 1928, 


at the annual tournament of the Dover Fishing Club 
of Philadeitphia held at the Cedar Park Driving Club, 
Fairmount Park. Vollum's title was achieved by 
having scored the best average in a series of meetings 
in various parts of the country of which this was the 
last of the season. The tournament was open to 


. members of ali clubs affiliated with the association of 


City. Location. Seats. City. Location, Seats, — 
* Chi . {Grant Park (Munie)........ 165,01 Princeton. ... |Princeton 000 
Phitadetphta.. Sesquicentennial............ 125,000 }/C ‘ambridge. . Harv. are University... P reid 
Berkeley..... University of Calitornia ; | |! : 90,000 || Pittsburgh... [Forbes Field (B. B)......., 41/000 
Ann Arbor... University of So ae -- | 86,000 || Boston... ... . [Braves Field (B. B.) 40/000 
New York. ../Yankee Stadium (B. B See 82,000 ||Seattle . University of Washington. . |” 40/000 
New Haven. .|Yale University Bowl New York Columbia Univ. Baker Fieid.. 35,000 
Baltimore... ./Venable Stadium Syracuse..... Syracuse University my 35,000 
Philadelphia.. |Univ. of Pa. Franklin Field. St. Louis... Sportsman Park (B. B.) ..).- 34/000 
Columbus,.../Ohio State University... es Univ. of West are ax 33,000 
Los Angeles, .|Los Angeles................ 75,000 || Providence... |Brown University 27000 
haga .».|Oniversity of Pittsburgh. .... 75,000 Washington. . Griffith Park 32'000 
Shicago..... |Univ. of Chicago Sta 0 Stage Field 60,000 || Detroit. . Navin ae ‘BBs ‘BS. 30,000 
Waa Haass “Comiskey” ane : Be iB 5 jes we San Diego: |. |San D 30/000 
nleage 6. 01 ey Park (B. B.)...,.. 7 mn) Brooklyn . Ebbet i 
New York. ..{Polo Grounds (B. B.)....._! 55,0 Bloomington . daa e eB : Pep ile } 
Evanston... .|Northwestern, ane Stadium) 55; 000 Ithaca . cornell University... . Dal 
Minneapolis. ./University of Minnesota... . . 55,0 Cleveland... |Donn Field (B.B) 2; 21.000 


as Angling yea ae ae: 
onors for the it_day of the competi 
to Fred ced ink of East Elmhurst, L. I. Ean wer 


Berger was tied with er dey Garvin ot Atlan 
City, N. J., for runner up to Vollum in the champlon= 
aBiRs race.’ John Jordam of Ocean City, J., was 


FAMOUS STADIUMS OF AMERICA 


The Roman Coliseum built A. D. 82 seated as 000 and could accommodate 20,000 more standing. 


Poreeteen eer mere 


ae 


Poe is 


ie cae ee re 
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The Tut. a 


(ears lacking in these tables bs tathoate ag race in those years. Time is expressed in mirutes aad’ seconds. 


BELMONT PARK. 


THE FUTURITY —— (2-YEAR-OLD§). 


wh qe 1888-1891; 1,263 yards, 1 foot, 1892-1901; *4 mile, 1902-1924; 7 a ae straight, 1925-1926; - 
(Widener Course), straight, 1927 and since. Sheepshead |B. N, = Ss 
NY, (910-1914; Belmont Park, N. ¥.- 1915 and since. OuSE [aay Dy. ¥ ESE hm putea 


{Weht} Time. } Value. |[/ YEAR. Winner: 


bs Se AT gee {} 
1.12 1-5} $25,360)/1921, . | Bunting. 
1.15 15,060) |1S ‘|Sally’s Ali 
1.16 4-5} 22,110}|T \St. James 
1.11 4-5} 16,590}|/1924..| Mother Goose 
1.13 4-5) 22,950)|1925..|Pompey 
1.12 15,450]|/1926. .|Scapa Flow......... 
1.12 4-5} 30/280|/1927. .|Anita Peabody 
1919. .}Man.o’ War........ 1.11 3-5) 26,650]/1928..|High Strung........ 
1920. .|Step Lightly ~~ ho 116 {1.12 1-5) 35,870 
vie Winners before 1910—(i888) Proctor Knott;; (1900). Ballyhoo Bey; 1901) Yankee; (1902, 
» 889) Chaos; (1890) Potomac; (1891) His High-| Savable; (1903) Hamburg Belle; (1904) Artful; Stirs \ 
‘& mess; (1892) ‘Morelio; (1893) Domino; (1894) The} Ormondale; (1906) Electioneer; (1907) Colin; (1908 
Butterflies; (1895) Requital; (1896) Ogden; (1897) | Maskette; (2909) Sweep. 


-L’Alouette; (1898) Martimus; (1899) Chacornac. 
BELMONT STAKES (3-YEAR-OLDS). 


76¢ miles, 1867-1873; 134 miles, 1874-1889; 114 | 1895; 1%¢ miles, 1896-1903; 1% m s 
7 "miles, 1890-1892; 1% miles, 1893-1894; 1% roiles, 1% miles, 1906-1925; 134 mil ana oes pees Ss 
= ~ Jerome Park, N. Y., 1867-1889; Morris Park, N. Y., 1890-1904 Beln.ont Park, N. ¥. , 1905 and since, 


- YEAR. Winner. j Went Time. j Value. || YEAR. Winner. 1 Weht Time. | Value. 
eey0S- (Tanya... 2.2 4.85.-% 121 |2.08 $17,240||1918. .|Johren.........522. 126 |2.202-5| $8,950 
4 . .|/Burgomaster +..| 126 |2.20 22,700)|1919. .|Sir Barton.......... 126 |2.17 25] 11,950 
1907 me Pan... 126 22,765||1920..|Man o’ War 126 |2.14 1-5 3 
3908. .jCGolin........-.---- aeG (aeons - 22,765||1921..|Grey Lag.....-..... 126 {2.16 4-5 8, 
She. "Madden ES chs 126 |2.20 24 550114922 | AP UMLOLY.. «fe ane onealale 126 |2.18 4-5) 38,706 
910..|Sweep,.......----++ 126 |2.22 POON LOSS es [LW W2. 5 careas sane oi 126 |2.19 38,000" 
913..|Princess Eugene..... 109 |2.18 2,825||1924..|Mad Play..... 126 |2.18 45) 42,880 
“1914. .|Luke McLuke.....-.. 126 |2.20 3,025||1925. .| American Flag 126 |2.17 1-5] 38,000 
31915... ADS dais lo oe! 2.18 2-5) 1,825}|1926. .|Crusader. 126 |2.32 1-5} 48,050 
*> 3916... |Friar Rock.......-- 126 |2.22 4,100||1927. .|Chance Shot. 126 |2.32 2-5} 60,916 
PAGLs... (ELourlesa.. ..s. ++: 126 |2.17 4-5) 6,8001|1928. .|Vito..........-4... 126 |2.33 1-5) 63,430 
3 Wo time was taken in 1907 and 1908. There was (1883) Geo. Kinney; (ise) Panique; (1885) Tyrant; . 
~ no racing in 191i and 1 (1886) a ee ik, 887) Hanover; (1888) Sir 


912. 
Yinners before 1905—(1867) Ruthless; (1868) | Dixon; (1889) 
Duke; (1869) Fenian. (1890 ington: (1891) Foxford; (1892) Patron; 


cen, Be Kingfisher; (1871) Harry Bassett; (1872) (1893) Comanche; (894) Henry of Navarre; (1895) 
Joe Daniels: (1873) Springbok; (1874) Saxon; (1875) | Belmar; (1896) Hastings; (1897) Scottish Chieftain; 


Calvin; (4876) le ae Cloverbrook; (1878) 2) Bowling Brook; (1899) Jean Beraud. 
Duke of Magenta; (1879) Spe (900) Idrim; (1901) Coe Rose Master 


dthrift. Gg 
(1880) Grenada; (1881) ee (1882) Forester; | man; (1905) Africander; (1904) D * 


LAWRENCE REALIZATION (3-YEAR-OLDS). 


a 1889-1913 and 1918 and since; 114 miles 1916-1917. Sheepshead Bay, 1889-1912; Belmont 
rare iin and since. Run before 1899 as the Realization. 


Year. Winner. Wenbt| Time. } Value. || Year. Winner. Weht Time. Value. 
; | Rock View.......-- 127 | |2.51 $2,475||1922..|Kal Sang........... 126 |2.42 2-5| $21,400 
f= ae. is Star Hawk......--- 117. |2..32 3-5 eT OUL92G. . |ZOV. .. cece cre neers 126 |2.44 3-5} 24, ‘410 
- 3917. .|Omar Khayyam... ..|126 2.33 2-5 5,950(|1924..|Aga Kham.......... 116 
o hOTS. -)}126 [2.55 1-5} 10,725)|1925 Marconi... as. ...'s- j1 6,5 
9919. .|Vexatious . ae ie ee fe ret we ae cibivbs 5 pte Cee aze 26.100 
ar. 2 F 04! Be icnies): etree Shay os f 
2 eT ewe 126 |2.43 1-5} 17,850||1928..)Reigh Count ..-.-. 126 28 


1920.. 

1921. .jJTouch Me Not. . : 
: 13— 1889 Salvator; (1890) (1902) Maj. Daingerfield; (1903) Afrieander; (1904) 
peretSe1), Potomac: 92) Tammany; | Ort aa (1905) Syeonby: (1906) Accountant; 
95) Bright (1907) Dinna Ken; Me 08) Fair Play; (1909) Fitz 


4 
; (1897, The Friar; (18 Herbert; (1910) Swee: > 
ail : ay ee Best time aes % miles before 1910—2.45, in 1909. 


MATRON STAKES. (2-YEAR-O LDS). 
le, straight. Morris Park, 1892-1904; Belmont Park, 1905-1909; Pimlico, 1910; Belmont Park, 


el andl since. 


ee EE Ta eee 
Weht| Time. | Value. A Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. 


5 
i 


1.12 1-5 at 405 ..|Naushon......--.+- 
“bed 10,485 h j 


Per Re 


Pegene Burch; (1903) Peete Man age Armenis; 
904) Bedouin ’and Sani 

( Boe Frances; (i893) ape time prior to 1o05—1. 08 1-5, by Ssndris, tn 
Store a ) , 


sin, Prancos-(1809) 
) Grey Friar ond 


Dom B A 
oe 1) eile 


SENT ee ee aR 


_—s 
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BELMONT PARK. 


g WITHERS STAKES (3-YEAR-OLDS). _ See 
- 1 mile, Jerome Park, 1874-1889; Morris Park, 1890-1904; Belmont Park, 1905 and since. 


YEAR. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. || Ypar. Winner. Weht| Time, Value, { 
1905... 1.44 3-5) $6,220]/1918. .|Motor Cop 1.39 3-5] $7,100 
1906... 1.38 4-5 6,850}/1919..|Sir Barton.......... 1.38 4-5 8075 
1907.. 1.40 75||1920. .|ManO’ War. 1.35 4-5] 4,825 
1908. 1.41 12,090)/1921.. | Leonardo IL 1.37 2-5) 5,475 ; 
1909, 1.41 1-5] 11,070/|/1922..|/SnobII............ 1.35 45 7,240 
1910. 1.40 3,000]|1923. .|Zev.......... ae 1.37 2-5] 18,300 J 
1913 1.39 2-5 82511924, . Brnondaic. 1.39 19,000, =| 
agi 1.39 4-5| 2/900/|1925. .|American Flag 1.38 1-5] 19,600 © 
1915 1.39 2-5 1,425|| 1926. .|Haste. ....... 1.37 3-5) 22,800 
1916 1.38 2-5} 2,900]/1927../Chance Shot 4 1-39 45) 23,250 =! 
1917 1.39 5,475||1928..|Victorian .......... 1.39 22,330 : 
Sipricts before _1905—(1874) Dublin; (1875) | many; (1893) Dr. Rice; (1894) Domino; (1895) = 
Aristides; (1876) Fiddlesticks; (1877) Bombast; Lucania; (1896) Handspring: ee if Octagon; (1898) , 
(1878) Duke of Magenta; (1879) Dan Sparling. The Huguenot; (1899) Jean Berau & 
(1880) Ferncliffe; (1881) Crickmore; (1882) (1900) Kilmarnock; (1901) The Neto (1902) 
Tyrant: C886) Geo, Kinney: Meg Panique; (1885) sgn ager (1903) Shorthose; (1904) 4 
Tyrant; (1886 Biggonet; (1887) “Hanover; (1888) est time before 1905—i.40, in 1893, “1894, and 
Sir Dixon; (1889) D Of. 3 


é (1890) iio; 7851) Picknicker; (1892) Tam- 


JUVENILE STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS). 


44 mile #874-1891; ys mile, 1892 and since. Jerome Park, 1874-1890; Morris Park, 1891-1904: Belmont 
Park, 1905 and since. 


Year. Weht| Time. | Value. Year. Winner. Weht| Time. salves 
1914 1.00 2-5] $3,020]/ 1922.. 3-5 
4015 0.59 2,325 || 1923 O88 1-5 $13,200 
1916 0.59 1-5 ,900 || 1924 1.0145] 11,600 
1917 0 6,050 || 1925 0.57 2-5} 14,250 
= 1918 0:58 3-5 7,100 || 1926 0:53 16,150 
BB ake] 3538 Be Sb oa 88 
1921... 0.57 4-5 "8 00 alee 
; Winners before Rite aaa) Meco; (1875) Faith- ; Cassecpi 1 Firearm; 
Soe pan {ei 3 Idalia; eStn) Perfection; (1878) Plevna; Doubler. Gee et eae ee 
Seer el ) Tommy Atkins; (1901) Blue i; 
zOrSe) (1881) Onondaga; (1882) Hen- | Mizzen: (1903) Broomsticks treed) mee i, (4902 
4 ¢ topen; (1883) Recer: 1884) Triton; (1885) Portland; | (1905) First Water; (190: aene Sersoand Smoker; 
; (1886) Fomont: 1887) Kin Looe (1888) Fides, and | (1908) Joe Madden; (L909 Waldo; (1910) Seth; 
© PRD Se Sista See SSS De, nie: | OMe TCR BOM g suceae 
arles; ar} r. Rice; est time at mil 4 
(0895) paca: (1894) Prince of Monaco; (1896) at 54 mile Spans 1914—0, east 5804. 


“< SUBURBAN HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). 
‘ 134 noiles, Sheepshead Bay, 1884-1912; Belmont Park, 1913 and since. 


YEAR. Winner. Wehti Time. | Value. e. || YBAR. Winner. Went; Time, | Value. 2 
, 1913../Whisk Broom II... . “139 2.00 $3,000||1922. ,_ Capt. Al nore , 
<> 1915. .|Stromboll 122 |2.05 3'925||1923. ||Grey” oe Ree iss 3:08 5 5800 
1916. . |Friar Rock 2.03 3,450||1924. ; Mad Hatter. 111.1] 125 |2'03 3-5] §'150 
1917. .{Boots.... 2.05 1-5) 4,900//1925. . Sting... 6.25 525522) 122 12'04 7-81 117 
1918. << 2.06 7,500|| 1926. .|Crusader. . 2.2.2... 104 |2.03 13,150 
dels. Corn Tasse 3-02 1-5 8,200 1927... Crusader. 00000010. 127 |2.02 2-5] 11/857 
. mo oe 
1920... |B: ones 2:09 3-5 OAR. 3 aoe ine ee 105 |2.06 3-5| 13,675 
| pears before 1913—-(a884) Gen. Monroe; (1885) (1898) Tillo; (1899) Im 
~ Pontiac; Troubadour; (1887) Eurus; (1888) (1900) Kinley Mack: (1901 Al 
x ; cedo; 
Elkwood: sa ) Raceland. Heels; (1903) Peau (ood Picea 19088 
sess ih retor: Beat eee hes stag ieee ed aaa Go Benes ak 7) Nealon; 18083 
: 5) Laz | Ballot; i 4 , 
sarone; (1896) Henry ie Navarre; (e887) Ben Brush; Best ee ae v mie Denes TOS Poe ta 1908 
METROPOLITAN HANDICAP cata veie AND OVER). : 
Morris Park, 1891-1904; Belmont Park, 1905 and since 1% miles, 1891-1896; 1 mile, 1907 and since, — 
oS Se a ial ai el nl a aaa 
‘YEAR, Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. ;||/Ynar. Winner. Weht|! Time. | Value. 
1910..|Fashion Plate....... 1 1.37 4-5) $3,800]/1921. .| Maa 
1913. ./Whisk Broom It 126 1.39 3,500] 1922" | Mad ieee ere a 139 135 Ea * 580 
1014. .|Buskin............. 1.37 4-5] 4,200)/1923. | |Grey Lag. {133 1/1. : 
: 1915. . |Stromboil / 22.112"! 118 1.39 4-5) 2'325]|1994. | |Laurano v...{101 138 1-5] 9'150 
1916. .|The Finn... 2.221)! 120 {1:38 ,350}|1925. -|Sting 114 1.37 6,6 
1917, .|Ormesdale,......... 1.39 1-5} 3,850}| 1926. .|Sarazen 129 |1.38 91125 
1918. Trompe La Mort. . . -|102 1.38 2-5 3865 1927, .|Black Mari: 116 11:37 2-5] g'29 
owe SRLU PLATS, ewe 5 45 2-& P : 
, 1920. .|Wildair oie 107 [138 £6) BRB | NUBP SS - - 20: aes > Ss 


Winners before es oneny jean (1892) Pes- fn Jack Atki / 
pean 51 BBs) Charade; (1894 Ramapo; (1896) he 1905 race Was a dead heat’ between Sysonb; 
os, (1897) Voter; (1898) Bowling Brook; and Race King, 9 


ter £120, pounds) ran 1 mile at Bmp - 
(1900) Ethelbert; (1901) Banastar: joe Honagieagn 

(idnn), Gantees ido eee ‘r ‘beep Arsenal: Navy 102 2, and won the Scarsdale Handicap, ih 
and oe King; (1906) Grapple: (1907) Glorifier; , “1 ; 


Other 1928 Winners at Belmont Park—Bs Nees 

_—-Steeptechase, Lorenzo, 138 tbs., 4.59, $11 850. orn Tite efa, Fonitcan, Dr, Krecland, J a, 149 tha ee 

$36.360" Gieetlechaze, Jolly Roger, 1g ee Bb Le 18, HS ‘Ferome Hondcin, 8 a aw a 
$7,825, Champagne Stakes, Healy, 115 Tos. ees ne 1, LB, ss 


ees she aL - 7+ = 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing. 


BELMONT PARK. 


NATIONAL STALLION RACE (2-YEAR-OLDS). > 


— ga ar ee i 52¢ furlongs fin 1909; 5 mile, 1910 and since, Morris Park, N. 2 & 1898-1904 
N. Y., 1905 and since. Run on straight course. i 


Weght| Time. | Value. lim Year. Winner. Wehbt _Time, | Value, 

113 10.59 $15, 5 Te ee ges Edward. .]122 10. 0.59 2-5 2-5: 8,083 

122 |0.58 3-5} 14, im. 122 58. 8 O66 
2 {1.00 3-4) 15. 2 Martin 122 
2 11.01 11, . Sweep. | 1122 
7 40.59 1-5} 10.8: --|Seraprotus «+ {122 
22. |0.58 12,48: “HChance Shot... 0. 122 
..-|Tany: 9 {0.58 1-5! 10 Grouchers} 5 oi)... es - 122 
; First Water | 22 {1.03 2-5} 9 ’ | fBIue Larkspur. ..... 117 


COACHING CLUB AMERICAN OAKS HANDICAP. (3-YEAR-OLDS, FILLIES), 
134 miles in 1917; 114 miles in 1918; 1%3 miles, 1919 and since. Belmont Park, N. Y. 


< 


r 


. 
, 
a 
a 


‘Year. Winner. |Weht Time. | Value. ) Year. | Winner. Weht| Time. 

1917. .|Wistful....... ° |124 A ; re -jHow Fair. ..5..<... 112.44|2.18 2-5 ‘ 

1918. |Rose d’Or.......... lil 2: | 1924. :|Princess Doreen... .J121~ [2.39 1-5 

1919 |Polka Dot........- WIE 2. i 1933. - Blo. Nightingale. ...}111 {2.17 45 

1920. .|)Cleopatra.......... 117 _-}2. 5 || 1926. .|Edith Cavell. ...... 117. }2.20 3-5: 

1921..|Flambette......... 112 34]2. |} 1927. .|Nimba.........-.-. iil }2.19 4-5 

eee Prudish.........-.- Lil (2. 1] 1928. - Bateau. ... 5... es 121. 12.24 

JOCKEY CLUB GOLD CUP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). : 

7 1% miles in 1920; 2 miles, 1921 and since. Belmont Park, N. Y. 

Za Year. Winner. Went) Time. | Value. [[ Year. | Winner. Went] Time. | Value. 

Ee 1920. .|Man O’ War........- 118 |2.284-5) $5,850 || 1925 {120 3.24 3-5) $13,050 
1921..|Mad Hatter......-. 125 {3.22 2-5} 12,100 || 1926. .|C: ..J114 (3.26 13,300 
1922..{|Mad Hatter.....-.. 125 |3.22 3-5| 122700 || 1927. .|Chance Play. 125 [3.23 12,000 
4333: .Homestretch......- 114 3,24 1-5} 11,300 || 1928..}Reigh Count. | $14 (3.23 10, 

~ 3924... |My Play.....-..:-- 125 13:25 3-51 14,150! 
JAMAICA. i 
YOUTHFUL STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS). . oe 

514 turlongs to and including 1925; 5 furlongs in 1926, Jamaica, Queens County, N. Y. pe 
‘Year. Winner. Weht Time. | Value. {| Year. Winner, Wght, Time. { Value. 7 

..|Paddy Whack.....-- 105 |1.07 $1,475 . 1922. .)Bud Lerner.,...+... 116 |1.06 1-5} $5,350 
1918. . Tumbler od gsccece .| 109 |1.07 3-5 11925 1923. A Tester... oe bev se ne oe 112°} 1.06 re > 
4917. .|Lucullite...... wee} 120 11.06 4-5} 2,325 |} 1924 foie x Sls ote oper ere 1.05 3-5} 5,350 
191S..|Lord Brighton... 5 |1.06 1-5} 5,050]} 1925. .|Chance Play......-. 116 {1.05 1 5, 
1919. .|Man o’ War........| 120 |1.06 3-5) 3,850 || 1926. .|Thrace.....-..--..- 117 }1.00 2-5] 5,350 
4920. .|'Tryster.......------ 130 |1.07 1-5 5,050 1927. Ariel. soc ocr esse soa Ee 4OneD 9,300 
3921. Lord Baltimore. ..-. 116 11.07 1-5! 5,3503) 1928. .'Kopeck........-.+- 112 (1.01 10,250 

Oo ee Sn a a RS aca Sa a a tT . 


~ ‘Winners before 1915—(1903) Hazelwood; (1813) Gainer (run at Belmont Park). 


KINGS COUNTY HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND. OVER): 
% tie in 1903; 13% miles, since, except 1) § miles in 1913. Jamaica, N. Y. 


Year. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. || Year. Winner. Weht|. Time, 
Ae. oe Paes 114 |1.45 2-5| $1,050||1921. .|Mad Hatter 124 |1.45 
|S 415 |1.51 1-5|  1.500}| 1922. :| Maa Hatter: 126 146 
1915. .|Stromboll.... 124 |1.48 | 2/100||1923..|Grey Lag.. 128 |1.44 45 
1916. .|Capra. . 98 11.45 3-5| 2°925||1924. .|Zev.......... 130 |1.44 
1917. .|Strompoll. . 124 |1146 3-5] 31475||1925. .|Leopardess, .:...... 104 |1.44 
1918. .|Cudgel... -- 130 1.46 1-5 3.850 1036 Mirador. Fon oe 22 1.44 3-5 
tite Rayee Ro aot ae | 1.47 £5| 3°250||1928..|Nassak = .........- 114 11.45 


rs before 1910—(1903) The Musketeer; Israfel; (1907) Buttling; (1908) Faust. 
008 ponelorham Queen; (1905) Rapid Water; (1906) | 


ew). EXCELSIOR HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). 
1 1-16 miles. Jamaica, N. Y., 1903-1910; Belmont Park; in 1913; Jamaica, N. Y.; 1915 and since. 
Year. Winner. Wet. Time. Value. Year. Winner. . Wet. Time, Value. 


0 Stakes, Cyrano, $7, 
ry 1.14, $6,950.- EAceep oes 1.01, $4,100. 
Baty Bie Pati 1 bs, 1.51 1-5, $6,100. 


1.44 4-5| 5,850" 
1 45 5,856.5 
1.46 5,860 
1142 3-5] 5,850 
926... # 1:45 3-5] 6,409 
,850 eh 02 AA” 6,206 
4/850|11928,..|Brown Flash .. 114 1.46 3-5: 6,200 g 
Winners before 1910—(1903) Blackstock; (1904) } (1907) Dr. Gardner; (1908) MeCarter. ; 
Rostand: (1905) Santa Catalina; (1 906) Merry Lark; | f : 
p Chance Play, 127 Ibs., 1.46 1-5 
_ Other 1928 Winners at Jamaica—Wood Afemo- paseo pfekclaw itd, eH Gare Par ae 
iio Sta pase § 900, Pa te Elandt: ree 4-5, $4,250. Mrontauk: Stakes, Calm, 110 We, 


he 


77 
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SARATOGA. 
HOPEFUL STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS). 
yi mile prior to 1925; 614 furlongs, 1925 and since. Saratoga, N. Y. 


YDAR. Winner, —— Time. | Value. || YEAR -| ‘Winner. Weht |) Time. | Value. 
1910 130 |1.14 $19,140)|1921..|Morvich............ 130 1.12 3-5 12 a Bees A 
1913 112 ae 2-5] 4,100}|1922... | Dunii 1.12 33,950 
1914. 127 {1.16 2-5 9,590 1.12 ze 8 
1915. 130 $1.13 45 9,150 1.1 8,700 
1916, 1301.14 3-5} 18,850 1.17 4-5} 42,8. 
W917. 130 {1.15 3-5} 30,600 1.19 45} 48,850 
1918... 115 }t.13 3-5} 30,150 1.2 55,740 
1919. 130: {1.13 24,600 1.18 2-5) 54,100 
_1920.- 115 |1.12 2-5] 33,850 


Winners before 1910—( Ae Delhi; (1904) Tanya; Best time at 34 mile before 1910—1.12 1-5, in 1906- 
(2998) Mobawk II; (1906) Peter Pan; (1907) Jim | 1908. 
affney; (1908) Helmet; (1909 )Rocky O’Brien. 


TRAVERS MIDSUMMER DERBY STAKES (3-YEAR-OLDS). 


134 miles, 1864-1889; 115 miles in 1891-1892; 114 miles in TET ASO: 13g miles in 1895; 114 miles in 1897 
13% miles in 1901-1903; 114 miles, 1904 and since. Saratoga, N. Y. 


YAR. Winner. Weght| Time. |} Value. {/ YEAR. Winner. Went! Time. [_ Value. 
1910. .|Dalmatian.......... 129 |2.10 $4,825)/1921../Sporting Blood...... 115 42.05 ea “$10,550 ae 
1913..|/Rock View......... 129 |2.06 3-5 2,725)|1922. .| Little Chief......... 123 |2.13 2 11, 
1914. .jR 123 |2.04 3,000/|1923..| Wilderness.......... 120 |2.04 328 
1915 106 {2.11 2-5 2,150//1924../Sun Flag.........4. 115 |2.04 2-5} 14,675 
1916 129 }2.05 3,125)}|1925..|Dangerous.......... 115 |2.10 4-5) 13,42 
1917 129 }2.08 4-5} 5,350}/1926 OER. +. Shs tice tet 2.04 3-5} 15,050 
-1918 120 /2.03 1-5] 7,700||1927..)Brown Bud ... . 120 |205 3-5} 29,925 
1919 120 |2.02 4-5] 9/835/]1928. -|Petee-Wrack ..... |, 117 {2.08 30, 
“1920 129 {2.01 4-5 9,275 
; Bass) Ben Gea GL 
The 1874 race was a dead heat between Attilla 1883) Barnes; (1884) Rataplan; (1885) Bersan; 
And Acrobat. Attilla won on run-off, 3.08 3-4. {iss ) Inspector B.: (1887) Carey; (1888) ae Dixon; 
1915 Trial by Jury finished first, but was (1889) Long Dance 
wep Ui (1890) Sir John; 1891) Vallera; (1892) Azra; (1893) 
re 1910—(1864) Kentucky; 388) Stowaway; (1894) Henry of Navarre; (1895) Lisa; 


Maiden; (1866 ioe (1867) Ruthless; (1868) | (1897) Rensselaer. 


- Banshee; (1869) Gle (1901) Blues; (1902) Hermis: 
Sisto i¢ ) ( ) Hermis; (1903) Ada an 


| ea W.; (1874) Regardless; (1875) Olitipa; (sie 


hers MF 71) Harry Bassett; (1872) | (1904) Broomstick; (1905) Dandeloin: (1906) G 
@ Daniels; (1873) Tom Bowling; (1874) Attila; | vant; (1907) Frank Gill; (1908). Dorante; (p08) 
Sea Ge OE Mare Gh Peete? | ee ae ae tienes 
ny ont 6 0 agenta; alsetto. est time at 14{ miles—3.06, r 
(1880) Grenada; (1881) Hindoo; (1889) Charley + oo eee 


SARATOGA (SWEEPSYAKES) SPECIAL (2-YEAR-OLDS). 
5 1-2 furlongs, 1901-1905; 3-4 mile, 1906 and since; Saratoga, N. Y. 


Vaan. Winner. Weht|} Time. | Value. || YEAR, Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. 
1. 14s 2-5 $12, 250//1921..|Morvich............ 122 }1. 
1.1 6,500}/1922..|Goshawk.../ 23222! 122 ae bs +19 008 
1. it 5,125]|1923" | |St. James. 01112257" 122 |1.11 3-5} 12°750 
1.16 5,125}/1924 ney 1) 5 (RO 122 |1.12 3-5 13,000 
1.13 1-5} 5,625/|1925...|Haste........53257° 122 {1.12 2-5] 12000 
1.15 11,750}/1926 Chance Shot. 122 {1/13 15,750 
1-19 Ls 1,000 1927. AMAL once ee tenes 122 |1.12 3-5] 18° 
N $ e uw : 
pis £2), Peet ne rkspur 122 |1.13-3. 16,750 


ers before 1810—(1901) Goldsmith; (1902) | Mohawk IT; (1 Ss: : 
irish Lake (1903) Aristocracy; (1904) Sysonby; {903} Sir Martin: ‘ {909 wataad re 00n cern ae 
ALABAMA STAKES (-YEAR-OLDS, FILLIES). 


114 miles, 1872-1900; 14% miles, 1901- F800; 114 miles in 1 : - 5: ns 
1% eR 1917 and since. Saratoga, N. * miles In 1904; 1 1-16 miles in 1905; 134 miles, 1906-1916; 


Yoar. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. || Year, Winner. Weht Time. | Value. 


1906. .|Running W: ad iene 116 i 2-5| $3,850]/1919. .|Vexatious.......... = 

1907. .|Kennyetto. vee] 116 11.54 1-5 3,850}|1920. .|Cleopatra.......... ug 309 re #578 
1908. ./Maytield....: 2.01 3,850)/1921, .|Prudery..........:| 124 [2107 4-81  J'age 
1909. .|Maskette 1.59 2-5] 3,850|/1922. | |Nedna.....*: saaeete 114 2.04 1-5] —-7'275 
1910, .|Ocean Bound 1.55 8,850}|1923. .|Untidy. ... 0.22552" 124 |2.08 8/050 
191 re Cine Fairy 1.56 1-5 1,455]|1924.. Priscilla Ruley....., 117, |2.08 4-5) 9/995 
1914 die 1.54 2-5] —1,740]/1925. .|Maid at Arms. . 124" 2.07 10'625 
1915, .|Water Blossom 2.05 2-5}  9,850||1926..|Rapture........ 2/7 2.06 9275 
1916. Runtonnet 09 {1-87 3-5] 1,160 1927../Nimba. . a5 oe ibd 2.06 4-5] 12/995 

..|(Sunbo > . .(2 Rates 1s aves i 

1918. ‘|Byetid...... 0... 2°07 3,850 ahs str] 221 |2.10 1-5) 11,550 


= aond finished first in 1908 but was disqualified, 


mers before 1906—(1872) Woodbine: (1873) | (1885) Ida Hope; (1886). Mill . 
r Br sss) Bella B.: (1889) Princes g: Suing reas 
erc Bees: (1877) ‘Susquehanna; (1878) Belle; (1879 (1890) § Sinaloa 11; (1 Il; eee opus e MeCleiiand; 11303 


ai ad oetess 
Fortes) Glidelia; (1881) Thora; (1882) Belle ot Par Jorningside; (1902 
Runnymede; (1883) Miss Woodford; (1884) Tolu; | Balasing’ "(1908) GE) cmon Ground; (1904 


Roamer, when 7 years old, carrying 110 Ibs.; The i-mile record: 
on Aug, 2i, 1918, in a race against time, on thé | acer” e5—— regular : 
Saratoga track, ran 1 mile in 1.344-5, 1918; ante wane ee tars S priay on AUg, 6,58 
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SARATOGA. 


3 
; 
UNITED STATES HOTEL STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS). > 


I mies | 11880-1891; 1} miles, 1892-1893; 7¢ mile in 1894; 5¢ mile in 1895; 1 mile in 1 . 
"19081889 1% furlongs, 7001 ~1904; 34 mile, 1905 and since. For each. and over in 1894-1895" Bhoutogee 


ear Winner. Weht} Time. |; Value. Year. Winner. Weht| Time. { Value. 
1.14 $8,240|| 1921. .|Morvieb.........../125. |1a 
1.13 2-5 475|| 1922... |Martingale.. 2.1... : 1130 rig - ineis 
1.12 2-5} 3'690 1923. |st. JAMES. Heck sc cs 11344 112 3-5} | 10,423 
1.13.2-5| 3,900]! 1924. - |Sunny. MBDA if: 125 +! 10225 
Ties}  Sorsl| 1920. eee isis 3 8 
, x .» |[Seapa Weep s bo see 12-3 ; ' 
Le 2-5 S.825]) 1027. At ae ae os ie We Pe: igseo* 
12 2-5} ym ;Comstoekery....... 1i 1 2 
11145} — 7,900}| oe 3A Sy yp = ee 
before 1910—(1880) Luke Blackburn; } Axiom; St Braw Lad; (1898) Geo. Keene; 
B; (883) Drake | (1899) Kinley M gag a 


oe: 884)” )” woe USS) Favor. Asse) 901) Masterman? (1902) Skilful: (1903) M 
0; aVOr; be ; asterman; wu 
inspector | B.i (1887) Hanover: (1888) ‘Ballston: gon; (1904) Woodsaw; 1905) 3 nastier: Gong) 
R 2 unk estigouche; 
( 1800) Sinaloa IT; (1891) Bermuda: (1892) Cops | (1909) Grasmere. : » aA 
right: (1893) Deception: (1894) Pacemaker: (1895) 


oraaared UNION HOTEL STAKES (2YEAR-OLDS). 
3-4 mile, Saratoga, N 
Winner. “Want Time. | Value. |; YEAR .} Winner. 


y ., |Irom Mask.......... 114 |1.12 4-5! $8,040 aay Bal Sang. 5.25652 2 $9,050 
+ Gg Black Broom....... 107 |1.13 1-5] 2;440}|1922. .jZov... ces 115 776 
© £014. .jGarbage..........-% 127 }1.13 3-5} 3,985/|1923../Big Blaze.......... 112 . 700 
- 34915. -|Puss in Boots....... 104 |1.13 3-5) 4,100//1924..|Sunsard........5... 112 10,000 
|.» 1916. .}Hourless 125 BS Ae Mee, eed a ae Ia ek eS ee 
= ../Sun Briar . DE € Ly OR Ser: 000 
a 112 81525||1927..}Vito..... 22 20i0 527! : 13,200 
/ [Man 0’ War 1.12 ae 7; 600 isi PBovitiic.s «cou. es 2 41. 12,025 Ga 
ao ve ee 1.12 oh Wiss : 


1910—(1901) King aaron -(1908) Edward; (1909) Chickasaw 
oe Grey ore as) Highball; (1904) Siglight: Best time at % ie before isi0—t. 13, in 1902, = 
a Battleaxe; (1906) Penarris; (1907) Colin; | and 1907. 


SARATOGA CUP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER.) = 
2 miles, 1865-1886; 2 miles, 1891; 154 miles, 1902-1920; 13¢ miles, 1921 and since; Saratoga, N. Y. 


— Year. Winner. Weht,; Time. | Value. Yeas.) Winner, Went| Sie 
: 2.58 3-5| $4,100||1921..|Exterminator.......| 126 |3.04 3-6] $5,000 
1913; .|Sam Jackson...<.. 3.08 2-8| — 1.650/|1922. “| 136 {3,00 2-6 ‘sp0g0 
1914. -|Star Gaze........-- 3.1 2,175||1923 - tis 12:57 18 8.850 
4915. .}Roamer..... SP BE 3.01 4-5} 2,225//1924.. 116 |3:00 3-5} 8300 
1916. .|Friar Rock..... 3.03 | 2,375))1925.. 126 |2.59 2-5] 77150) 
1917. :|Omar Khayyam. .... 3.07 4-5| 5,050} 1926: - | 116 |3.002-5| 7.650 
1918. :|Johren......... : 3.02 1-5) §,290)/1927... 126 |3.03 3-5] 7100 
"1919: [Exterminator ..-....| 126 |2.58 30/1928. . 118 {2:65 23 
Bee ceriesier | 8 Gee aol Rago Dee Oe | Me 
tomers oF 1866) Kentucky; | Thora: (1883) (1884) Gen. Monroe; (1885) Bob Miles; _ 
agony Mt sy Be Srenetor, a 1869), Bayonet. sont Volante 
alls ) He Helmbold: 0 ae7l) Longteliow; (1872) Harry 891) Log Angeles: (2901) Blues; (1902) Advanos 


Springbok; Fle (1903) Africander; (1904) Beldame; (1905! 
cg cen ty > asta) STom Caughnawaga; Be Sas Go Between; (1907) “Running 


Biccon Springbok presxnere79) Bramble. Water; (1909) Olambala. 
: Selec ast ee bere a anole: ecmmate: (1882) | Best time at 2 i mnilee~3.5624, in 1875. 


—Spinaway | Chance Shot, 123 Ibs., 2.03 1-5, $7,500. Whitney, 51 
x 1928 Winners fe 5 $10,080, Schuyler- | Black Maria, 121 Ibs bs , 2.06, $6,500,” Huron Handi 
sie akes, Atlantis, 115. Ibs.. 1.07 2-5, $ 3, Stak mg eae 12" iba es Pet ae saniord 
ty KE: 
“Bare Handicap, Sun Edwit te bs tos ‘Stakes, Chestnut Oak, 135 Ibs., 1.13, $4275. 
Citizer 


INTERNATIONAL RACES. 
AT BELMONT PARK, NEW YORK—1%z MILES—3-Y EAR-OLDS, 


Year. Winner. Time. | Second Horse.| Value. Remarks. 
x 2.35 2-5 | Papyrus..... =a) $80,600 |No third horse. FE, Sande rode Zev. 


ELMONT PARK, NEW YORK—% MILE—3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER. i oe 


B 
_ |. 29,000 | F. Keogh rode winner. Ladkin ran third, 


i ona 1 Wise Counsetcr-- 11.11 45 | Epinard.. 
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x AQUEDUCT. | Fa ee ee 


DWYER STAKES (3-YEAR-OLDS). BROOKLYN DERBY 1887-1917. 


13% miles 'in 1887; 114 miles, 1888-1897; 144 miles, 1898-1909: 114 miles, 1910-1914; 114 mflles, 1915-1924; 
1 5-16 miles in 1925; 134 miles, 1926 and since. Gravesend, 1887-1910; Belmont Park, in 1913; Aqueduct, N.Y. | 
1914 and since. “Run as Brooklyn Derby before 1918. : 7 


Year, Weht| Time. | Value. || Year. Winner. Weght| Time, | Value. 
. 1914, 117 2.05 3-5] $2,300]/1922..)Ray Jay............ 117 |1.52 3-5) $7,300 | 
1915. 111 {1.54 2,275|+3923. | Dunlin.,. cece sbces 123 |1.51 1-5 7,150 
1916. 116 |1.51 3-5 2,950)|1924..|Ladkin............. 123 |1.49 45 7,750 
19175. 125 |1.54 1-5) 3,850)|1925..)American Flag. ..... 126 |2.10 3-5} 7, 
1918, . 124 {1.50 1-5) 4,850}/ 1926. .|Crusader........... 123 |2.29 3-5) 15,000 
1919.. 118. |1.52 3-5| . 4,850}|1927..|Kentucky IT........ 1 2.31 4-5} 18,500 
Lys 1920. . 126 {1.49 1-5} 4,850//1928. Mid <<< < dems clea ee 110 |2.31 3-5) 19,600 
1921. .!Grey Lag «1 123 11.49 7,100) 
Winners prior to 1914—(1887) Hanover; (1888) (1900) Petruchio; (1901) Bonnibert;. (1902) Maj 
Emperor of Norfolk; (1889) Cynosure. Daingerfield; (1905) Whorler; (1904) Bryn Mawr; 


(1890) Burlington; (1891) Russell; (1892) Patron; | (1905) Cavingorm, (1906) Belmere: (1907) Peter Pan; 
1893) Rainbow; (1894) Tobbins; (1895) Keeman; | (1908) Fair Play; (1909) Joe Madden; (1910) Tal- 
1896) Handspring; (1897) Octagon; (1898) The | matian; (1913) Rock View. 

_ Huguenot; (1899) Ahom. 


BROOKLYN HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). 


134 miles, 1887-1914; 114 miles, 1915 and since. ra 
Gravesend, N. Y., 1887-1910; Belmont Park, N. Y., 1913; Aqueduct, N. ¥., 1914 and since. 


seiaeniiengnomtetoaiesn eal a ta ea 


; YEAR. Winner. Weght| Time. | Value. || Year. Winner. Weht; Time. | Value. 
1914. 113 {2.08 $3,750||1922..|Exterminator....... 135 41.50 600 
1915.. -]103 {1.50 3-5] = 3,850]/1923. .|Little Chief.... 21... 114 1/1.50 57600 
1916. 108 |1.50 3,850/|1924..|Hephaistos......... 106 }1.50 4-5 7,600 \ 
1917. 117 49 2-5) 4,850//1925..|Mad Play.......... 123 41.50 7,600 
1918. 129 |1.50 1-5 ‘ 1926. .|Single Foot... 110 {1.50 2-5} 11,950 
1920. | "}108 [1°50 <°]  B's90||1938. [Base Panaier 7-17: Hee [E38 £9) S50 

d : y .-|Black Panther. ..... s - 

1921 110 {1.49 4-5] 7/600 | ore ee 


Winners before 1914—(1887) Dry Monopole; (1900) Kinley Mack; (1901) Conroy; (1902) Rei 
(1888) The Bard; 889) Exile, (1903) Irish Lad; (1964); Tne Picket: {9033 Delnt: 
(1890) Castaway II; (1891) Tenny; (1892) Judge | (1903) Irish Lad; (1904) The Picket; (1905) Delhi 
" Hoznplpe G80) SW tiee” Cidod owas Atzan:| 1908). totale, U2) gberma 08 Cale 
f i : towal Jann; : i S 
¢ (1898) Ornament; (1899) Bannastar. ik renee Me saree aide pes ee 7 ay 


a 


a 


; GREAT AMERICAN STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS), 
$4 mile, Aqneduct, 1889-1910; Belmont Park, 1913; Aqueduct, 1914 and since. 


ee a eee 


YEAR. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. |} YEAR. Weht| Time. | Value. 
1914, .|Lady Barbary....... 109 |1.01 3-5] $1,925}/1922. . E 
1915. .|Ormesdale.... 2.232! 120° |1.01 4-5] © 2'325]/1923. : is 33 8 57.600 
1916..|Campfire. ...2 20215. 112 |1.00 -900}}1924. . 114 |1.00 2-5] 75600. 
1917..|Sun Briar........... 112 1.01 2-5] 5,250}/1925.- 122 }1.00 7,600 
=> 1918. .|/Dunboyne. 000i i 2! 115 | .59 2-5) 6,6001/ 1926. ||P 112 |0.59 4-5] 13,050 i 
1919... Bonnie Mary . alntirat 127 58 2-5 5,050 1927... Di 130 |1.00 12,950 | 
1921, .|Broomster.....).//| 115 | °59 3-8! 7’eooll ax Ue (oe ae : 
Winners before 1914—(1889) St. Carlo; (1890) | Dalesman; (1905) Broomstick; ¥ 


Russell; (1891) St. Florian; (1892) Sir Walter; (1892) (1905) Burgomaster: (1906) (908) Song and Wine: 


A J n ; ter Pearl; (1907 
Domino; (1894) Waltzer; (1895) Applegate; (1896 hert; (1 : * ) . 
, coe geuter) (1897) Previous; (1898) Jean Boson Bapbler: tai) etl C8Ct) mae 80 


(1900) Prince Charles; (1901) Blue Girl; (1902) | 1913 “Me at $4 miles before 1914}— 0.59 3-5; in 


y TREMONT STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS), 
%{ mile. Gravesend, N. Y.; 1901-1913; Aqueduct, N. Y., 1914 ana since. 


"Year, Winner. Weht.] Time. Value. |]* Year. Winner. 
OS reg Role ha Merci 
«1914, ..|Ed Crum: 115 | 1.15 1-5] $1,925//1922. .. 
1915,>.|Tea Cad she 20% 1.15 732511923, Tees eo 
1916.9 .|Ticket. .. {9107 | 1.18 25 : 1924... /YoungMartin, |” 
1917,..|Gold Tassel.....} 112 -| 1.13 2-5 : 1925. ../Flight of Time. 
1918...|Lord Brighton,..| 125 | 1.12 4-5] 5,800/|1926://|Draconis.. |” 
ry 1919... Mano) War. «<. 130 1.13 4,800//1927....|/Diavolo... -: 
— © 4921.0 JOtympus:) 22.) .1 112 | 1113 3-5] 7! PK eee 


a Winners before 1914—(1887) Guarantee: f : 5 
B. Ors on C1889) Paalsha. = Caton (1900) Meeeicae Whiskey Hing; (1902) aries 
he + (1s inalong; on | Bohemian: (19 Vv “ . Y 4 
Handspring: (1800) nine 80d Gisoy) Hanaber | 2308) Payette: (1903) “Wvaldor’( 910) Rootprinte 
Gaver sean Bereacd: CHOTy Stopes all; | Best time before 1914—1.09'3°5, in 1908. ty 


| |. Garter Handicap (1928) was won b: : aa ahs gs 
Rar Toa Wadia Ault Use | Hs Be ag RRO idle yet ay 
ue — ” ee FOO 
Stakes, Beelzebub, 140 Ibs., 4.43 9-5 $0 078. % ei dae es $6,500. Edgemere Handicap, Iron-_ 
ee. County, Handtedy, Kentucky 1, 115 tbe... 1.38-4-5, | Inet Foo, 148. Ibs, LOL? Sangh ae 
$8,650. Phe Sherlin, Victorian, 125 Ibs., 1.40; | Orissa, 132 Ibs. 100 Soe - Clover Stakes, ~~ 
¢ 38,600. Brookdale Handicap, Victorian, 117 Ibs. K “s s5ae me lg 


* 
1.50, $7.850. Junior Champton, Perkins, 111 Ibs.. ‘Handioan Metsu ioe tbe. ifs 288 $5,050. 
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EMPIRE CITY. 


5 ‘ EMPIRE CITY DERBY (3-YEAR-OLDS). 
1}4. miles, 1917-1920; 13¢ miles, 1921 and since. Empire City, Westchester County, N. Y. 


Year. Winner. Weht| Time, 4 Valie. 
ee AS Se Be cce hee ; )||1923..|Pettifogger....0.... 107 q 
‘liga {183 2-3] “"a'ss0|| 1924. - Ordinance... 00.22. - 


3,850 || 1925... /Silver Fox.. 
4'650 || 1926 >: {Blondin. .,.. 
: ‘ z 6,500 || 1927. | Bois de Rosé 

roe . Z 6.550 | 1928,./Genie,, ... : 


a 


EMPIRE CITY HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND: OVER). 


miles in on es miles 1907-1922; 1!4 miles 1923 and since. Empire City, N. Y., except 1918) 


~~ a 


Winner. Weht] Time. | Value. 


‘Made Piay « 

. |Peanuts. 
|Peanuts, 

|Recreatio: 


(1907) Prince Ahmed; (1908) Pinkola; (1909) Maltbie. 


' Winners before 1910—(1900) Charentus; 


Other 1928 Winners at Empire Cit ty sap wien ae Vernon Handicap, Juggler, 100 Ibs., ee 
es, Lycidas, 115 Ibs., 1.13 1-5, $10,550. Whirl | $5,545, ake Handicap, Dangerous, 55 
Br. Freeland, i10° Ibs., 1.07 1-5, $8,610. 11.49, $5,1 


HAVRE BE GRACE. 
; EASTERN SHORE HANDICAP (2-YEAR-OLDS). 
524 furlongs, 1913-1915; 34 mile, 1916 and since. Havre de Grace, Md. 


Winner. Weht} Time. | Value. Weht| Time. | Value. 


ers —— 1916—(1913) Tranid; (1914); | Best time at 544 furlongs—1.07, in 1913. 


Winn 
elic; (1915) Sli 


POTOMAC HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS). 
13% miles. Havre de Grace, Md. 
|Weht | Time. | Value. 


732 Ee 1.46 2-5 2-5 
138 |1.44 4-5 


‘Hfotir. 200 5- 1.46 3-5 VG 
a karts Mie td 6,900 
3 HAVRE DE GRACE HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). 
1% miles, except in 1918 when it was 1 mile and 70 yards. Havre de Grace, Md. 
Weht Time. | Value. || Year. . Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. 
$1,530 ..|Capt. Alcock. 1.52 2-5 $15,500 
Nes cou sol eval 106 |1. 1,580 ..-|Bunting. - 3-5 2 
: 1,400 : Enchantm 


] ..}Roamer 
“4916. ,|Finn. ......-..+++-- 
‘17. Omar Kkayyam..... 
918. .|Slippery Elm......-. 
Cudgel. --:| 799 |1:50. | 7!200)|1928::/Osmand. ...... 20... 


ABERDEEN STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS). 


1s furlongs: Havre de Grace, Md. 
Winner. Weht| Time. ; i Winner. Weht] Time. _ Value. 


é . .| St. Maurice.....-.++ 0.53 2-5 83,650 
ra Ke ‘10. 1,2 ..| Woodland -...+6+- 3 |0.54 2-5 406 
St ae ye 3 10. ..jJune Flower. ....- 0.54 3-5] 3/510 
: -|Single Foot........- 0.53 oes 
Rock Man. cas 0.53 9,825 - 
0.54 2-5] 11,056 ; 
0:54 1-5} 10:875 
10.55 2-5} 8.725 


, eo 2 


Osmand, 112 Ibs., 1.46 2-5, $8,450 


Ches@: Bobashela, 110 lbs; 
4, other ¢ 1928 Havre de Grace tes 133 ary, Sas $8 Ps, So. a it ‘Handtwcap, Canter,” 
ford “Hanaicap, ROCK L13, 


_Goilifet; (1889) S Minks; (1908) Polly Dyin: Soe Mintats pt bs 
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LOUISVILLE (CHURCHILL DOWNS). 


KENTUCKY DERBY (3-YEAR-OLDS). 
144 miles, 1875-1895; 144 miles, 1896 and since? Churchill Downs, Louisville, Ky. 


YEAR. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value, |, YEAR. Winner. Weht| Time. 
3010 ..2 DORM cia si5 ieee o be's 117 |2.06 2-5} $4,850]/1920. .}Paul Jones 2.09 
L911. . | Meridian - {117 [2.05 4,850/|1921..|Behave Yourself 2.04 1-5 
1912. .|Worth.. .-{117 2.09 2-5 4,850/|1922. .| Morvich 2.04 3-5 
1913, .|Donerail....... 117 «2.04 4-5 5,475|/1923. .|Zev....... 2.05 2-5 
1914. .|Old Rosebud. ., 114 }2.03 2-5 9,125||1924..|}Black Gold.. Z 2.05 1- 
W915... |Regret......5. .. {112 {2.05 2-5} 11,450/|/1925..|Flying Ebony 126 |2.07 3-5 
1916... |George Smith. -. {117 }2.04 9,750}/1926..| Bubbling Ove -{126 [2.03 4-5 
1917). |}Omar Khayyam, . Va es 117 |2.04 3-5) 16,600||1927..|Whiskery...... -|126 /2.06 
1918), |Bxterminator..\.... 114 }2.10°4-5] 14,700/|1928..|Reigh Count ...... 126 |2.10 2-5 
1919... |Sir Barton,,........ 112% |2.09 4-5] 20,825 
Winners. before 1910—(1875) Aristides: (1876) | Lookout; (1894) Chant; 895) Halma; (1896) Ben 
Vagrant; (1877) Baden Baden; (1878) Day Sine, Brush; (1897) Typhoon I ; (1898) Plaudit; (1899) © 
ao Lord Murphy. Manuel. 


(188 ae Fonso; (188) Hindoo; (1882) Apollo; (1900) Lieut. Gibson; (1901) Es eee ene 
(1883) Leonatus; (1884) Buchanan: (1885) Joe Cot- | Alan-a-Dale; (1903) Judge Himes; aes ) Elwood; 
fon; (1886) Ben Ali; (1887) Montrose; (1888) Mac- 1963) Agile; (1906) Sir Huon; (1907) Pine Star: 
beth IT; (1889) Spokane. 1908) Stone Street; (1909) Wintergreen. 

(1890) Riley; (1891) Kingman; (1892) Azra; (1893) 


KENTUCKY JOCKEY CLUB STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS.) 
1 mile. Churchill Downs, Louisville, Ky. 


Year. Winner. Weght| Time. | Value. | Year. Winner. ce Time. | Value. 
LOZ) co PEYSUOL. <0. os ve s.eese 172 1.38 2-5) $23,695]|1925. .|Canter. 122 |1.41 $23,315 
1921,..jStartle. ..2.:....... 119 /1.38 3-5} 22:175||1926. .|Valorous -| 122 |1.42 3-5] 26,785 
1922,,/Enchantment....... 122 |1.38 4-5) 25,315]|1927. : freien Count 122 |1.40 28,480 
1923. .|Wise Counsellor. .... 122 |1.37 2-5} 26,990|/1928..| (See Index for Late |News 
1924. .|Master Charlie...... 122 |1,38 1-5] 26,010 


CLARK HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER), 


tiles, 1875-1880; 144 miles, 1881-1895; 1% miles, 1896-1901; 11-16 miles, 1902-1921; 114 miles, 
io" 1924; 1 1-16 miles, T925 and since. Churchill 1 Downs, Louisville, Ky. Run as Clark Stakes, 1st5T90n 


Year. - Winner, Weht; Time. | Value. || Year. Winner. Weht _Time.” Value. | 


1910. .| King’s Daughter... .) 124 |1.45 3-5) $1,600|/1920..|Boniface........... 1 

1911. .|Star Charter..,,.,,.| 105 |1.47 4-5) —1,990||1921. ||Ginger..... 11212177 14 1.45 45 $10,360 
4912. .| Adams Express -|, 122 |1.45 1-5 ,620]| 1922. .| Exterminator so 1398 
1913. .|/Buekhorn 122 {1.48 1 2,080||1923. .| Audacious 1.54 3-5) 11/200 
1914. .|Belloc... 95 11.45 2,510|| 1924. .|Chilhowee 1.54 2-5} 11/200 | 
1915.. Hoge. 108 |1.44 3-5) 2,380)| 1925. ./Spic and Span 1.47 3-5] 12° } 
1916. .|Godge.. 2222220111: 120 {1.45 2-5]. 2'520//1926. ||San Utar. 1:46 2-5] 13-750 | 
1917. .|Old Rosebud.” -| 117 |1.45 1-5) 2/230//1927. Helen's Babe 1.46 12,325 gel 
1918. .|Beaverkill... 252.5)! 104 |1.48 1-5! 27380//1928. /|Jock........ 1.45 | 10/925 
1919. .|Midway..........., 117 11.46 3-5) 4.360 u 


Winners before 1910—(1875) Voltigeur; (1876) | (1893) Boundless; (1894) Ch: . Halma; - ; 
OST) Paleo (1877). McWhirter; (1878) Leveller; 1888 ae Eder; ‘asoy Orsninents 188) Plaudit: 
ors: 
1880) Kinkead: (1881) cept (1882) Runny- (1900) Tiead. Gibson; (1901) His Eminence; (1902 
BE ES (1883) Ascender; (1884) Buchanan; (1885) Death; (1903) Love's Labor; 
Bersaul; (1886) ane Wing: (1887) Jim Gore; (1888) | (1905) Bate et 1908) Hyp 500k Cae The 


(1890) Riley; aes “High Tariff; (1892) Azra; 


GRAINGER MEMORIAL HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER), 
i4 miles. Kentucky Handicap, prior to 1924. ‘Douglas Park prior to 1919. 


Year, Winner. Weght; Time. |; Value. Year. Winner. Weht; Time. | Value. ~ 
1915... Rudolfo......... 19 |2.05 4-5] $12,150|/1921..|Woodtrap....... 4 

914: .|Luke MeLuke. ; 100/202 4-5} -14'500)|1922 |Exterminator 188 pat 28 ee 3 
191s. Borrow....... 26 /2.10 2-5] 11/700]/1923 2.03 3-5] 11/450 - 
1916. ./Bd Crump.) 17"! 121 |2.04 325] 117650/]1924 d 2:03 4-5] 13/025 
1917. .|King Gorin, 002527" 108 {2.04 1-5] 12’200//1925 2:04 1-5] 10'750 - 
1918, ./Cudgel. 000722521 132° /2/03 (000|| 1926: | |King : 2.04 3-5] 11/550 
1919. .|Midway 300052002! 22 /2.10 2-5] 11/300]/1927. || Fiat Iron. -|1L5 42104 11,000 | 
1920. .|King Gorin. |). °°": 122 [2.04 1-5] 12/375111928: | |Royal Julian | °°. 7! 109 {2.07 2-5! 10/375 

KENTUCKY OAKS (3-YEAR-OLDS, FILLIES). 

12 miles, 1875-1890; 14 miles, 1891-1895; 134 miles, 1896-1919. as 
Year, Winner. |Weht! Time. | Value. |] Year. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. 
1910..|Samaria........... 112 {1.50 1-5}. $1,910/|1920.. =a 
1911. .|Bettie Sue ‘12 |a4s ) F910 1930 NencyeoheeTee 118 30 38 arty 
1912. .|lamma. {112 |1.51 1-5] 1,910]/1923" ‘|Startle.....2° 221227 116 |1.52 3-5] - 9/920 
1913. .|Cream. . -}112 |1.47 3-5] 1,950//1923 ‘|Untidy 22207 ° 77 2t: 6 |1:53 10,060 
1914. .|Bronze Wing LIT 11.45 3-5 ,320//1924..|Princes Doreen. _ 116 11.51 45} y. 7160.” 
1915. .|Water Blossom. --]117" 11.46 3-5} 1,530]11925. ||/Deeming..........:|116 |Vb4 10/280 — 
1916. .|Kathleen, . rss {112 [147 2-5) 2,410//1926 :/Black Maria. ...... 1121 11:85 Qo5 10,960 
1917... Sunbepned 2 Bias A 112 1.46 45 3,035 1927...|Mary Jane......._.| : 1.53 2-5] 10° | 
1919. | |Lillian Shaw... . 2) ) | {117 Hae i 2190 1028... /Easter Stockings. -+./116 {1-61 8-5 rt 

Winners before 1910—(1875) Vinaigrette; _ (1876) | Miss Dixie; (1893) M r 
(1879) ate tng) Felicia; (1378) Belle of Nelson; ere (1s00) 8 Boum ae C6 | 

htunah Crocket; 9) Rush, 

(1880 Longitude; Aten Lucy May; (1882) Katie (1900 tt ady 
Creel; a Ve th eyey (asi) Florinore eel ah (a9 1 PR Cae aleness Ue (1908) 
Tee ene ( 839) ticwer a re; ¢ ) ete ey Kings D Wing Ting; 


aughter: 
(1890) English Lady (1891) Miss Hawkins: (1892) | 1908) Flen-a-Dale; (1909) FI areal 


St) -. ao © - t 7 x 
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- ss PAMLICO. 


om 320 PREAKNESS STAKES (3-YEAR-OLD§). ; “4 
oo hee Ma 134 miles in = 1 mile, 1909-1910; 134 mile, 1911-1924; 2 3-26 miles, 1925 an@~ 


Winner. Weht; Time, } Value. |) YEAR. Weht; Time. ¢ Value . 


7 
hh 


et 900 be 
baba 


..}Coventry 
. .| Display 

. |Bostonian 
.. Victorian 


(1880) Grenada; (1881) Saunterer; (1882) Van- 
guard; (1883) Jacobus; (1884) Knight of Ellerslie; 
(1885) Tecumseh; (1886) The Bard; (1887) Dunbine— 
(1888) Refund; (1889) Buddhist; (1909) Effendi. -. 


Poeeree re 
SSAZAES 
¥ 


=} 
i 
7 


SS 
S 
ia 
a 


Winners before 1910—(1873) Survivor; (1874) Cul- 
hee (1875) Tom Ochiltree; (1876) Shiriey; (1877) 
verbrook; (1878) Duke of Magenta; (1879) 


Harold. 
PIMLICO FUTURITY (2-YEAR-OLDS; COLTS AND FILLIES). 1 mile. Pimlico, Md. 


Year. Winner. Weht; Time. Value. | Year. Winner. j Went Time. { Value. 
ie SOL 2 |1.42 $42,750||1925..|Canter.............| N17 [1.404 ; 

119 |1.394-5| 41,015)|1926. .|Fair Star........... Hg [ido 3-8] “Boveee 

192 114 |1.41 45) 53,310 


1. 
4923... 139 11:39 i $4°030| 1928..; Bee index for Late | News|) 
924. {Stimulus.... -| 122 }1.39 4-5! 49,220) : 
Bx "The 1922 race was run in two divisions. 
i DIXIE HANDICAP (8-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). 
Dinner Purty Stakes in 1870; Reunion Stakes m 1871; Dixie Stakes, 1872-1888; Dixie Handicap, 1924 
3-16 miles, 1924 and since, Pimlico, Md. 


i 
- 


id since. : 
$-year-olds prior to 1924. 2 miles prior to 1924; 1 
Webt| Time. | Value. || Year. Winuer . Weht! Time. | Vaiue. 


Winner. 


116 1.59 1-5| $24,840//1927..}Mars.....--..----- 124 11.59 2-5) $26,276 
30 {2.02 25,950||1928..)/Mike Hall..:....... 110 «(31.59 24,978 
“1128 }2'00 4-5} 242550/|1928..| (See Index for Late News} . ‘ 
‘Winner of Dixie Stakes— (1870) Breakness; (1871) 7 (1882) Monarch: (1885) George Kinney; (1884) 
+ (1872) Hubbard; (1873) Tom Bowl- | Loftin; (1885) East Lynne: (1886) The Bard; (18#7} 
‘andalite; (1875) Tom Ochiltree; (1876) | Hanover; (1888) Taragon. ; 

(i877) King Faro; (1878) Duke of Magenta; Best time at 2 miles—3.33 in 1886. eS 
(1879) Monitor: (i880) Grenada; (1881) Crickmore; 


— WALDEN (STAKES) HANDICAP (2-YEAR-OLDS). 
_ 34 mile, 1907, 1908; 1 mile, 1909 and since. Walden Stakes until 1926. Pimlico, Md. 
oa ee ae 
year. ‘Winner. Weht} Time. | Value. || Year. Winner. Weht| Time [ Value. 


s2 1.46 3-5} $2,020}|1920. .|Iale Del... ..+.+--.- 112 11.40 $8,600 

11..|Penobscot......-+-- 1.41 4-5| 1,930)|1921..)Relay....-¢-+e+-0s 1.44 
.|Ten Point. . aes 1.40 | 1.910}}1922..jOuLl OU).~ nce eee ees 1.40 
../Superintendent. ...- 1.41 4-5 1.39 
..|Double Eagle.....-- i 1.40 3-5| =1,420}|......|Semator Norris.....- 1.39 
7.}/Gol. Vennie.......-- 1.42 1.39 
16. ./Columbine..... He TAY oct 6 .|M. 1,42 

* 1.40 2-5 ..|Rip Rap..-... ye 1.41 A 

; m 1.40 £5 01|1927..|Reigb Count...... 126 | 1.41 : 

019. .|Dominique..... 1.42 1928..| (See Index for Late |News!) . f 


in 1908, by Trance; in 1909, by Fauntleroy. 


- Won in 1907, by Jubilee; 
4 1928 Winners at Pimlico—VPimilico Oaks, | Chicleight, 119 Ibs., 0,54 1-5, $5 950. Spring’ Hane | 
LE Gress Tina, 121 Ibs., 1.46 35. Pimlico Nursery, | cap, Canter, 118 Ibs., 1.46 1-5, $7,430. ah 
J 

BOWIE. 
MEMORIAL HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER), 


GADSPEN D. BRYAN 
1926: 13% miles 1927 and since. Bowie, Md. 


1% miles in 1922; 1 mile, 1923- 


inner. Went) Time. | Value. }} Year. Winner. Weht) Time, | value. 
GUIStES Ficdtlas ausia= « 104 {1.43 $21,300 


1926. . 
1927. .| Cloudland. . 106 |1.47 1-5) 27.250 


ie : 
4922. .|Lucky Hour.....--- ees 
(ee Index for Late |News)) . ; 


AGH ee : 1928.. 


uthern Maryland Handicap 1922-1923. 
ENDURANCE HANDICAP (2-YEAR-OLDS). 
70 yds. 1927 and since. Bowie, Md. 
_|Weht Time. . fj° ¥ear. 
1.43 45) 76! El eyphans coi ctem gee 
ee Ste ee 45 ae 192 BOrtis. a. ses os 
Diels 4 11.42 2-5! 40)|| 1928. .| (See Ind 
iii 11.42 2-5 


Weht| Time. | Value 
Beiiarsas 2 


‘409 |¥.42 2-5) $9.658 
105 |1.43 10,875 
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> vod LAUREL. 
ASE EIGTON HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS_ AN 
. Winner.” Weht Time. "Value. Year. 


A nn ae 


TILE M95 1-5| _ 1,950 
ee ee “1115411.512-51 $5950 
‘he Washington Handicap was run 1911-1918 at 134 miles. 


MARYLAND HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS). 1% miles. Laurel, Md, 
Winner. Weht| Time. |.Value. || Year. Winner. Weht! Time. | 


$2,370 
520 


RE 


% The Maryland Handicap was run 1914-1917 for 2-year-olds at 34 mile. 


MANOR (SPALDING LOWE JENKINS, 1928) HANDICAP (2-YEAR OLDS). 
' 1 mile. Laurel, Md. 


Year. - Winner. \ |Weght| Time. | Value. Year. Winner. 


ag On Watch,......+.. 1.40 $2,500 
ee Jiminy........-- 1.43 3,85 


LAUREL STAKES (ALL AGES). 
¥¢ mae, 1914-1918; 1 mile, 1919 and since. Laurel, Md. 


Webt] Time. } Value. Year. 


it eae. a e HS Gaile 
e) ay (=, B 01) eee ae 
‘huathieen. © 11 7 26. 


Run 1914-1923 as Laurel Handicap. 


onters r aes MS reed at Laurel—Selima Stakes, Bef Prince of Wales, - 122 , IBs., 1.18 

» 1.40 3-5, $22,370. Johnson Stakes, | Chevy Chase Steeplechase, " 
-Neddie® 127 Is 1.13, $12,800. Gov. Ogle Steeple. | 3.52 2. 5, $5, Pore pe belgoeoas More,” a 
chase, Raidolt, 133 ‘Ibs., 4502-5, 5, $8,650. Capital 


x3 TIA JUANA. 
bap , COFFROTH HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER) <3 
134 miles; Tia Juans, Mextoo. 
Value. Year. Winner. 


patcc.. << reef d ‘ $4,000 1925. .|Atherston 


" 132. Muleiber. . Sess i “getacis. 
1923 a eee 104 |2. 
as 1924. Runstar...... Netitesets : 43.650 


Fas TIA JUANA DERB Zi 
-_—_—s«1 miles; Tia Juana, Mexico. FAS EAE 4 


Sa Sane 
Year, ‘Winner. Weht) Time. } Value. || Year. Winner. Weht| Time.) aN 
maecn’s Crack o' Dawn. . 116 |1.52 45 berg ih 1925. .|Hedgetence.... ; 

116 |1.56 4-5| ~4’000||1996. |Carleris. pe ee ig 189 


-|Blane Seing ms 122 11.52 1-5] 6,325 1927. justi Wrgas 
924. ||Deep Thought... ''"1 129 |1754 12,050]11928. ° Doctor Wilson’ 1" 123 te 


i pee JUANA CUP (3-Y 
2 miles. Tia Juana, Mexico Cc (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER), 


Year. Winner. wa Time. | Value. Year, Winner. 
( eae LS ee a BE poe ee ase, 


“1921. .|Sallor. sseeees- {107 [3.28 1-5] $3,900 || 1925. .|Sunsper 
TBs esas HBE GBR | ove 1: attra 
{Little-Chiet! 2.712 7|125 _[3'24 11/600 || 1928. ‘|Handy Nt | 


qo 1028, Tia Juana Futurity was won by Spooky; 115 Ibs.; time, 1.00 2-5: 


LATO 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing. 
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NIA, 


ke LATONIA DERBY (3-YEAR-OLDS). 
= 1% miles; Latonia, Ky. Known, 1883-1886, as indoo Stakes. Pg 


-Ywar. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. |/YEAR. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. 
4910... |Joe Morris..........| 117 |2.832-5| $2,925/11920. .|Upset.....-.. 20.604 126 |2 
1911” .|Governor Gray... 724 |2.302-5| 3,550|\1921..|Brother Batch......| 126 3 a7 3-5] 14,900 
+1912. .|Free Lance. . 114 |2:31 42501|1922. .|Thibodaux..........| 126 |2.33 4-5} 15,000 
/ ¥913. .|Gowell. ....-: 117 }2.33 1-5} 5.725||1923. .|The Clown. ........ 118 |2.32 3-5} 15,680 
1914. ||John Gund. . 122 |2730 2-5| 61025]|1924. | |Chilhowee.......... 118 |2.30 t 5,600 
: ae poral is. <. nS piyieiete ste = eo ot — pecateey Jones.....} 118 |2.31 225 
~ 1916. .|Dodge....... ve ‘ 95 926. .| Bagenba. ae ARS 121 |2. 2 
At... Liberty Loan... 122 2-30 4-5 9,930 1027. Handy tame 109 338 ae 3 a 
SreOnrelis sas ae si< sds. 3 2.33 92. $5 WE OROTE 55 Se Tle 3.00,5 321 2.41 I-. 54 
"4819..|Be Frank... °° 21117 119 |2'37 3-5] 16,000 - Meanie Misc ; 


, on first try, be- 


Haima; (1896) Ben Brush; (1897) Ornament; (1898) 
Han d’Or; (1899) Prince McClurg. 

(1900) ‘Lieut. Gibson; (1901) Hernando: (1962) 
Harry New: (1903) Woodlake; (1904) Elfwood; 
(1905) The Foreman; (1906) Sir Huon; (1907) The 
Abbot; (1908) Pinkoloe; (1909) Olambala. 

Best time before 1910—2.34}4, in 1895. 


(8-YEAR-OLDS). 134 mfles. Latonia, Ky. 


i Year. Value. || Year. Winner. Weht| Time. { Value: 
_ 1919. .|Mad Hatter 45,090||1924..|Chilhowee....-...+- 126 |2.54 3-5] $25,935 ’ 
— 1920.. Cleopatra. .....-.-- 2. 5} 22,815||1925. .|King Nadi.. 126 |3.06 2-5} 23,285 -Z 
1921. .|Sporting Blood......| 126 |3-05 8-5) 23,635|)1926..|Display...... 126 |2.58 4-5] 23,795 
1922. /|Rockminster........ 126 |2.55 3-5| 24,080]|1927..}Rolled Stocking. 126 |2.55-2-5| 25,680 c 
1923. .)In Memoriam....... 126 |3.00 4-5} 55,000]}1928. . 
LATONIA OAKS (3-YEAR-OLDS, FILLIES). 
114 miles, Latonia, Kentucky. Not run, 1910-1919. 
Year. Winner. Weht! Time. | Value. Year. Winner, Weht! Time. ; Value. 
1907. .|Lillie Turner 412 12.07 3-5} $3,110}/ 1923. .|Tip Toe Inn........ 121 {2.09 3-5} $9,900 | 
1908. .|Chulita..... 109 |2.06 45 *090|| 1924. . |Befuddle...........}121 2.02 2-5 9;340..7 a 
1909. .|Crystal Maid 117 “|2.14 "190)| 1925. .|}Rothermel......... 121), |2.06 9,820. 
4920, .|Busy Signal 121 |2.02 3-5 5,080}; 1926. .|Edith Cavell........ 126 = |2.03 09,920 
1921. mbette 126 {2.03 2-5 8,870 1927. .|/Handy Mandy...... 130 |2.04 2-5} 11,020 
1922. 121 {2.10 ’34011 1928. .|Eastern Stockings... .!126 2.03. 2-5 040 
Winners before 1907—(1887) Unte; (1888) Lavinia | Sardonia; (1899) May Hempstead. — >, 
‘Belle; (1898) Retrieve. (1900) Anthracite; (1901) Lady Schorr; (1902) =a 
~~ (4890) English Lady; (1891) Ida Pickwick; (1892) Flora Pomona; (1903) Esherin; (1904) Outcome; 
e Breeze; (1893) Dare Vela; (1894) Orinda; (1895) | (1905) Lady Savoy; (1906) Content. a 
Leaflet; (1896) Souffle; 1897) Lou Bamble; (1898) Best time before 1907—2.06, in 1905. = 
Other 1928 Winners at Latonia—Independence | 1.44 1-5, $5,820. Fort Thomas Handtwap, Nellie i 
Rhinock, 111 Ibs., 1.56 1-5, $10,350. Custis, 112 Ibs., 1.12 4-5, $5,600. Autumn Handicap, 
Herrick, 110 Ibs., 1.06 4-5, $6,980. Golden Prince, 107 Ibs., 1.11 1-5, $5,160. Covington 
Ds ed Stocking, 118 ‘Ibs., 4 Handicap, Helen’s Babe, 108 Ibs., 1.50, $4,580. 
: LEXINGTON. : 
BREEDERS FUTURITY (2-YEAR-OLDS). ‘a 
5 34 mile, 1910-1911; 434 furlongs in 1912; % mile, 1913-1916; 34 mile, tess 170 feet, 1913 and since. — j 
Lexington, ‘ky. 
Year. Winner. Weght| Time. | Value. || Year. Winner. Weht; Time. | Value, b 
3 _ i an? ree ae Ceo oa 
: ~ [ousemaid.........|115  |0.48 3-5] $2,543// 1920. . [Believe idie Hour...]120 }1.09 1-5] $6,393 
Fe: Bie "The Rear oes: 115 |0.48 4348 || 1921. .|Gentility.........-- 9 {1.11 3-5 19:33 q 
» 1912. .|Helios..... Scie oe 115 (0-54 4:154|| 1922. .|Donges.<....- yi... {127/109 4-51 18,018 | 
1913. .|Imperator....------ 11s {1.00 3-5} 5,803|| 1923. .|Worthmore........-|122 |1-11 2-3] 16,208 7 
1914. .|Luke.....-++-- "*"]778 |1.00 3-5| 3,800]| 1924. .|Candy Kid..... 11.1 ]122 [Laz 1-5) 15,9) é 
1915. .|Kinney..... 118 |1.004-5| 4,259); 1925. .|Flight of Time...... 127 |1.08 4-5] 16,527 
1916. .|Harry Kelly 118 |0.58 4-5| . 3.614|) 1916../Wood Lore......+..|122 |Lt1 17,399 
 -4917..}Hscoba..... .|123. 1.10 3-5 7,246 1927. .| Wacker Drive......}122 {1.13 18,070 
~ 1918. .|Col. Livingsto’ 120 1.09 BeBTA|| 1928. .]..cerecseceseretccfucven tages Soe (eee 
- 3919. .|Blazes.....- 123 «(41.09 3-5 6,018 


NEW O 


miles. Jefferson Park, New Orleans. 
Weht} Time. Value. 


118 {1.57 4-5| $9,180 


126 {1.57 3-5) 14,750 
126 |1.56 17,350 


LOUISIANA DERBY (3-¥ 


the 1928 New Orleans Handicap was Wo 


RLEANS. 
EAR-OEDS). 


Winner. Weht; Time. 


1.51 1-5 


| Year. 


1926. .|Bagenbaggage 
1927. .}Boo......... 1.51 45 
1928. .|Jack Higgins. 1.52 

n by Justice F., 123 fbs.;. ti 


'* 


oin Field 
05 3-5, 


oltear, 122 tbs., 1. 
ot America, 116 lbs., 


Futurity, Double 
An im Derby, 
‘American Nat'l, 


895. Amer. 
1,16 3-5. 


Dearborn Stakes, V 
Joliet Stakes, Belle 
15 lbs. ie 12 4 
1 LSTA 
26 Ibs., 2.05 4- Z 

. 113 Ibs., 1.06 3-5, $12, 
, voltear, Ficap, Solace, 110 ibé., 


CHICAGG TRACKS IN 1928. 


. | $5,430. 
| Hawthorne—Gold 


lakes, Port Hariem, 11¢ 
Statler Hotel Handicap 
Belen’s Babe, 212 tbs., 1.44 2-5, $5,630. Jefferson 
Hot Hand Chancellor, 102 ibs., 1.51 2-5 


Cup, Display, 126 Ibs., 2.05, 
$20,200. Hewtherne Handtcap, Hydrome), 112 Ibs. . 
7-44 3-6, $13,950. Juventle Handicap, The Choctaw, 
105 Ibs., 1.13 3-5, $6,330. 

Cleveland—OWo State Derby, Sunfire, 121 Tbe, 


1.52 1-5, $9,350. 
Woodbine Park ‘oronte)—Stank Produce 
Stakes, Sun Edwin, 126 Ibs., 2.08, 310,795. ings 
ere Autumn 


Collinsville—Illinas 8S 
Ibs., 1.06 3-5, $5,930. 


Plate, Young Kitty, 112 tbs., 1.67, 
Frandicap, Display, 12% lba., 2.08, $8, 


i 


998 


BEST AMERICAN HORSE RACING (RUN 
Rein ee ee Age, | Weight, St 
Distance. - Horse. Years|Pounds.| ‘Time. | 


Miles. Purl gs. 
jae 


ae 


Bob Wade..... 4 i 
* Atoka,.... 6 i 
0 s11)) es 2 115 
Amon: 6. .4% 2 115 
Distinction 2 107 
Pan Zareta 5 120 |, 5 ; 
Iron Mask. 6 1.03 2-5 } 
Kingston.. 7 1 08 } 
fron Mask. 6 1 09 3-5 i 
Audacious. ....:. 5 4 1171-5 { 
mon aerate tare ay dae 5 1 22 Bt 
Mimah, tases tees 7 13445 | 
Ss ume bles « 3 135 2-5 i 
Pie me, Ce rere 3 1 42 1-5 f 
So ee 4 1 48 3-5 : f 
Bit Bartonnsiscacrtes% 4 1 55 3-5 28) Saratoga, N. Y. 
Whisk Broom IL. . 6 2 00 28] Belm: f 
15 £1 (0) ce as 4 2 09 3-5 } 
3 214 1-5 } 
3 2 28 3-5 
3 24045 i 
weer 3 2 54 3-5 
8 316 4-5 
Sraxttis a lithe 5 3214-5 ! 
Soret Sear + 3 34 1-4 
a. Wa, okeaah ee 4 3 42 
eo gern 3 3 48 3-5 
Saget re 4 415 
Sees iw ea 3 4 24 1-2 
5 451 2-5 
6 4 50 3-5 
Maatiobons 5 5 23 
Mamie Algo 5 519 
|*Lucretia Borgi 4 yess . 
Sotemia. .._” 5 71045 


*Against time. tOver old Futurity. course at The best Canadian record for ¥ mile—1.37. 3-5- 
eepshead Bay, N. Y., 170 feet less than 34 mile. | was made by Cliff Edge, at Fort Erie, Ont, } 
+ _Note—A furlong is one-eighth of a mile, 220 yards, | 1911: the best English record, 1.32 4-5, was m 
- or 660 feet, or 40 rods. . by Kepplestone, at Brighton, June 25, 
ea OVER A STRAIGHT COURSE. 


Age, |Weight, 
Years| Pounds, 


Horse, Time. 


Scadubia 2 Park, N. ye 
2 ENE 
2 ; 
2 
2 
Apres ieee 2 
vekedeacwee 4 
errs eee eee sie 4 9 92, Aug. : i 
te Banqet.. sss ewe g 3\ 2 03 3-4 ]1890, July 17 Monmouth park 1 T, 
 *Against time, Race horses make better time over oval: or circular: tracks) >= os 


as sap HURDLE (STEEPLECHASE) RECORDS. 
a ae 

a ‘ 5 "te Age, { Weight, ET. Aa 
orse, Years} Pounds, 3, SS ern 


re Ree 6 7. ia 
te eu ee 
6 ane, He 3 7 
" e), ee 
3 : ae 
6 2 02 ry 
ow eeeiew 7 209 2-5 
4 2 16 
7 2 16 
thee teens 5 234 
P/ ie dae } 
Ss 7 eago (Hark 
Fy 3 11 3-4 23 Moms base ee 
Baby Bill 8 ei Kes 12 Moris Pani, 
Midgeley 4 455 1896, Oct, akland, Cal, 


3'Gravesend, N. 
ae LARGEST WINNINGS BY ONE HORSE IN A YEAR. é 
® The largest total winnings on American tracks, in any one year, by any one horse, have been as 2. 07 , 


_ Horse. Amount. || Year. Horse. Amount. 


$57,685 ..{Worth....... ..| $16,645 
Rhee es 70,810 ../Star Charter. ... $166 
BRR tse dne's ss 7. g .|Old Rosebud. ... 19,0. 
es oe ; 914. ,|/Roamer : 


: TROTTING RECORDS, 

= 44 mile, Temple Harvester, Aurora. 
_ 5, 1925, 5834. 

“. % mile, Ethelinda, Aurora, Ill , July 29, 1925, 1.30 

Ba 3 mile, Queen Volo, Aurora, T., Aug. 5, 1925. 


A ‘nile (world's eee Peter Manning*, Lexing- 
ata ey + Oct. 56 34 
itis Brooke, Toledo, Ohio, 


mule, in a as 
- sont. 18, 1894, 1.59. 
mile, on half-mile track, Peter -Manning*, 
Pieadine, Pa., Sept. 16, 1926, d.02%4. 
ra 1 mile, by a stallion, Lee Axworthy*, Lexington, 
Ky., Oct. 8, 1916, 1.5834 
ices "mile, by a gelding, Peter Manning*, Lexington, 
pod Oct. 4, 1922, 1.56 54. 
rhe two-year- -old gelding, Contender, 
mile (against time) at Toledo, in 2.0544, on 
_ A2, 1928. 
| ‘The four-year-old gelding, Deane, 
1928, at Fort Miami Park, Toledo, 
dra regular race in 2.07% 
f , by a mare, Nedda*, 
4 go. "1.5814. 
1 mile, aS running mate, 
i. Oct. 9, 1913, 1.54%. 
by a yearling, Airdale*, 


* mile, Lexington, Ky., 
} “oct. 2, S912, 2.15%. 


1 mile, by a two-year-old, Mr. McElwyn*, Lex- 
ie Siniston, KY, Oct. 10, 1923: in’ race, Fire Show, 
a Lexington, Ky. Sept. 19, 1927, 2.04. 

ee we bby 9 three-year-old, sie McEtwyn*, Lex- 
1928, 


m, Aug. 


covered a 
Oct. 


on July 12, 
made a mile 


Lexington, Ky., Oct. 


Ublan*, Lexington, 


4, 1924, 1.59 34. 
2 "McHiwyn record was equaled on Oct. 
at oo. Ky., by the three- oni colt, 
1 pail, ae & = is ta Arion Guy*, Lexing- 
y ton, arn t. 6; 1921, 1.5934. 
% e, Nog a five-y Seana Peter Manning*, 
, ington, Ky., Oct. 6, 1921. 1.5 
1 = aay a six-year-old, eax Manning’, 
fngton, Ky., Oct. 1922, 1.56 34. 
i mile, to Se entehedk sulky, Major Delmar*, 
Eascmnls, Tenn., Oct. 26, 1904, 
on “half-mile, , track, 


Lex- 
Lex- 


: er Bi to high-wheel sulky 
- Peter pe age Goshen, N. Y., Y sae. 20, og 2.1414 
Red Top, Toledo, Ohio, July 13, 19% 25, 


Peter Manning, North Randall, Ohio, 


y 4.104. 
on half-mile ‘track, Peter Manning, Birming- 


" a Als., Oct. 23, 1925, 4.23 
‘ (reg.), 


. Nashville, Tenn. 


OEt. 20, eae 6.55 
in race, Fairy Wood, Minneapolis, Minn., 
-suly J, 1895, 7. 1634. 
Boo & rilles, Bertie R., Blackpool, Englandy, Sept. 
11, 1899, 9.58. 
4% miles, Senator L., San Jose, Cal. (reg.), Nov. 
2, 1894, 10. 


12. 
5 miles in race, half-mile track, Imogene Constan- 
tine, Quebec, Canada, Sept. 29, 1919, 12.08%. 

Tiles, Pascal*, New York, N. Y: (reg.), Nov. 
toes im race, Controller, San Francisco, Cal. 
_ (reg.), Nov. 23, 1878, 27.2332 
7 miles. Capt. McGowan*, Boston, Mass. (reg.), 
= Oct. 31, 1865, 58.25. 

. San Francisco, Cal., 


wae te 57 147 ae 
EG miles, Ariel*, Albany, N. Y.. May 5, 1846, 
100 Peiailee, Conqueror*, © ‘entreville, L. I. Nov. 
1853, 8.55. 


$ iting “records by a team, White Uhlan and 
Luisa Forrest, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 11, 1912, 2.0314. 
: Th preast: Belle al be, ‘Justina, 
Maud, and 


2:30. 
Trotting reco oat ‘with running mate, "1 mile, against 
Oct. 9, 1913, 1:1434. 


time, Ublan, Lexington, Ky 


WPOTUNG VETS LEOTOC SUNCOM. 
r TROTTING AND PACING RECORDS. 


IMPORTANT 1928 TROTTING 


(ve 


PACING RECORDS. 
“Bs mnjle, Directum I.*, Syracuse, N. ¥., Sept. 14; 


1910. Pe” Phil O'Nel, Columbus, Obio, Septy 

21; 1925, 1.1236. { ‘ 

1935, nt Theodore Guy, Aurora, TL, Aug. 23 

96 19e8 Pisra Grattan, Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 
i mile, Dan Patcht, St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 8 


1906, 1.55. 

i mile, by a Btallion, Dan Patebf, 5b. Paul, MIER4 
Sept. 8, 1906, 

i Mile, by sts aition, in open yam Lf, Syra- 
cuse, N. ¥., Sept. 15, 1915, 1.5! 

i mile, by a gelding, Prince See New York, 
N.: ¥.t, Sept. 23, 1903, 1.57. 
_ The bay gelding, bab on Oct: 15, 1928, at 
Fort Miami Park, Toledo, O. , in a pace against time. 
in open, made a ery in 1. 57%. The time by quarters 
was: 0.30; 0.5834; 1.2834; 1.5734. 

1 mile, by gelding, in open, “Frank Bogash jf} 


Detroit, Mich., Sept. 18, 1914, 1.59%. 

1 mile, in a Tace Directum I., Columbus, Ohio, 
Sept. 30, 1914, 1.5 

i mile, by mare, in a race, Miss Harris M., Toledo, 


Ohio, July 23, 1918, 1.58%. 
The mare, Jeannette Royal, on July 17, 1928, op” 
the haif-anile = at No Mass., in - 


Ky., Sept. 
i mile, eat colt, 
Lexington, Ky., Sept. 13, 1917, TOK 
1 mile, two-year-old filly, Silver Bells, Lexington; 


Ky., Oct. 4, 1924, 2.04%. 
1 mile by three-year- cold filiy, Blushing Beauty 
Northampton, Mass.3 


in race on half-mile track at 
July 19, 1928. 

1 mile by three-year-old edlding in race, Red Pluto; 
Indianapolis, Sept. 9, 1927, 

1 mile, three-year-old, ‘Hie hisnd Scot, Lexington; 


Ky., Sept. 21, 1926, 1. 59 4. 
1 mile, four-year-old, William, Grand Rapids} ~ 
Mich., Aug. 5, 1914 


.00. 
i mile, high-wheel sulky, Dan Patch*, Macon; 


Ga.t, Nov. 30, 1903, 
ae en Dan Patch*, Miacon, Ga.t, Nov. 303 


ve 
Pa “4 polis, E Elastic Pointer, Kendallville, Ind., Octs 
+3 
4 miles, aor eng Knoxville, lowa (reg.)j 
Nov. 13, 1891, 10.10 3 
5 miles, Marconi, Quebec, Canada, Sept. 104 
1917, 12.0234. “a | 
PACING RECORDS—BY A TEAM. 
1 mile against time, Minor Heir and Geo, Gano} 
Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 1, 1912, 2.02. 
1 mile in a race, Billy as and Doctor M., Springs 


field, Ill., Sept. 24, 1914, 2.0744. 
1 mile in a race, % mile De Colleen ner Deputy 


Sheriff, Des Moines, Iowa, Aug. 28, 1916, 
PACING RECORDS—TO WAGON. 
1 mile, Dan Patch*, Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 274: 


903, 1.57%. 
1 mile, ini ra Reig or Pointer, Memphis, Tenn) 


5.27 
Toe Longfellow, Sacramento, Cal., Sept. 7) 


1869, 7.53. 
Longfellow, San Francisco, Cal., Dess 
pe. San Francisco, Cal.} 


pated by runner to sulky carry- 


+A Pee inst Ke 
“4 dust shield, the runner prec 


ing a wind or 
the racer. 


AND PACING RECORDS. 


ah RA a ccins ; 361,00 
: £880. | 
10,000 
10,000 
25000 | 
Yar O7 1-4 | 10:000 
1.59 1-2 25,000 
204 1-4 | 10) 
2:06 25, 
504 3-4 | 10) 
3-06 3-4 | 10) 
305 3-4 | 10,000 
$09 1-2 |. 11841, 


2.07 4. | 


800 


American. 


Races} Win- 
Won.| nings, 


American. 


Horse. 


Exterminator 


Sally’s Alley...... 
Man 0’ War 


Carlaris,. 3 <.5...4< 


50]| Africander 
Joy Smoke 


Coronach 
Lemberg . 
Flying Fo: 
Sceptre... 
Pretty Polly. 
Prince Palatins 
Ayrshire.... 
La Fleche........ 


tt et et 


bot pes 


Singlefoot....... 
Peter Pan....... 


toe 


~ 
SNODNOAS DO PAAOOH AVP ONM RR LIWO 


Sietapate Polyphontes. . 
Surefoot..... 
at es. Galtee Moore. 

BS. St. Amant. ...... 
Cytiene 2s wikia: 


a 


~ 


nldgaie's co Tristan... 
Rayon d’Or 


mh 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing. oes 33 ees 


WINNINGS OF NOTED RUNNING HORSES. 
Cncludes amounts got also in second and third-place up to end of 1927.)- 


Races} Win- 


Won.| hings. 


Tournament..... 2 


bat adele ped et DD 
NOMEN ODOwWHE 


CHHOAOnimwAT 


eho 


Oversight... 3.%.. 
Northeast . : 
Predicateur 
Copgaulois 
Bruleur.. .. 


Name of Amt. Name of Amt. Name of Amt. 
Stable Owner. Won. Y¥r, Stable Owner, Won. y Stable Owner, Won. 
Dollars. Dollars f 
S550 [1812 HW Sahar... ane 
Vaca oe 2, y. P.Whitney .... . coc i eee 
eat: 200,107] 1914|J. W. Schorr. ..... | 85/3 F Sinclatr R ae 
sera: 28,724] 1915}L, S. Thompson 104,1 cas Stb.).......|239,503 
boteee 155,519] 1916]. G. Bedwell... 71,100|/1923/H. F. Sinclair (Ran - 
397,342) 1917]A. K. Macomber 68, cocas Stb.)..,.....]438,849 
ance 282,34211918/J. K. L. Ross......-] 99°17 Hy P. Whitney |... : 12407193 
aot 159,112}1919]J. K. L. Ross... ... | 2097 Glen Riddle Stables..| 199/143 
Saves 152,645} 1920 ily. P. Whitney *: : ‘| 270, Hy. P. Whitney... .|407/139- 
7,47 


4,066,253 


and ‘Foreign’ blood, the English thoroughbred 
is made up of four constituents:—(1) English 


42,471 |11922... 


es 4 s V4 

ee haa 2 1925. 12'b77'o48 
8/435,083 ||1996. -| 13/884’3390 
9,096,215 ||1927..° 22 |: 13,935,610 


every other 
the success 

breed is in the 
‘Db cross 


which has evé a 
phoreae er founded 


ds out as an influence— 2 


is matched by — 
I find seven of these mares had no strain of Arabian one among mai ‘ires— Godel ; 
blood at all. In not one of the 24 does ‘Arabian | phin Arabian oy be amely, Godolagy 
blood predominate. 


If you take one of these families, say the one which 
descends from Spitfire, 1799, which Produced Or- 
monde, St. Gatien, Bachelor’s Double, es, &¢., 
she has 173 15-16 strains of Arabian, 138 1-2 of 
“Turk,” 397 7-16 of Barb and 324 1-8 ‘of “English” 
blood—4. e., soe teh. and Barb equal 721 9-16 out 
of a total of 1,024 crosses or strains. 

Whatever result you: get, you are, both in the 


lish 
Gi 
rs 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing. 


801 


ENCLISH EPSOM DERBY STAKES WINNERS. 


( for # year-olds, colts and fillies; welght-for-age; 


pounds; fillies, 121 pounds; distance 


Owner. Jockey. 


originally 1 mile, then 1 mile and 4 
yards; about 14% miles in 1921 and sie phe 


1} YR. Horse. Owner. Jockey. 


Duke of Bedford|Chifney, Sr. 


Lord Grosvenor. 


802|Tyrant... 


803 | D: = 


Octavius 
Smolensko. .... 
Blucher........ 


S. Day. 
‘Templeman 


.. Templeman. 


.. |Marlow. 

.|J. Marson. 
J. Marson. 
F. Butler. 
F. Butler. 


n}Mr. Bowes. .. 
A. Day. 


Mr. Gully 
ead heat; stakes divided. 
cord time—2.34 2-5, over the new course, in 
by Call Boy, and in 1928 by Felstead, a son 
on Kop; record over the older course, 2.34 4-5, 
, by Spion Cop. in 1922, Captain Cuttle ran 


a 
tho 


T. French. 
Baron Rothschild|T. French. 
Mr. H. Saville.. .| Maidment. 
Doncaster......{Mr. J. Merry. ..|F. Webb, 
7 George Frederick| Mr. Cartwright..|Custance. 
5}Galopin Prince Balthyany| Morris. 
Kisber......... Mr. Baltazzi....|/Maidment. 
Lord Falmouth..|F. Archer. ” 


79|\Sir Bevys 
8 )|Bend Or 


1882|Shotover. 
1883)|St. Blaise 
1884|*Harveste! 

*St. Gatie 
1885|Melton. . 
1886|Ormonde. . 
1887|Merry Hampton|Mr. Abington... 
1888] Ayrshire Duke of Portland|F. . 
1889| Donovan 

Sir J. Miller. .... 


1890|Sainfoin 

Sir F. Johnstone|/G 
Lord Bradford. . 
Mr. McCalmont. 


Sir J.Willoughby 
Mr. Hammond 


1892|Sir Hugo 
1893 |Isinglass 
1894|Ladas 


1896|Persimmon 

1897|Galtee More.... 

1898|Jeddab 

1899|Flying Fox Duke of Westm’r]/M. Cannon. 
1900|Diamond Jubilee|Prince of. Wales.. 

1901| Volodyovski....|W-. 

1902|Ard Patrick.... 


1904|St. Amant 

1905jCicero... ..|Lord Rosebery...|Mah 
.-|Major E. Loder.. 
.|Richard Croker. . 
Chey. Ginistrelli. 


.-|8. Donoghue 
a .|J. Childs. 
Gay Crusader... 8S. Donoghue 
Gainsborough.. .|Lady J. Douglass|J. Childs, 
Grand Parade...|Lord Glanely. ...|Templeman. 
Spion Kop F. O'Neill. 
Humorist 


Trish 

Lord Derby pevy | 
.|H. E, Morriss.,. |S. Donoghue 

L’d Woolay’gton|J. Childs. 
.|Frank Curzon. . .|E. Elliott. 

Sir Hugo C. Owen! H. Wragg 

3-5. 

Steve Donoghue won the Derby 6 times. 

The Calcutta Sweepstakes yielded $1,255,000 in 
1927, on Felstead, and the ticket on that horse in 
the London Stock Exchange pool won $625,000 for 
Miss Helm, a brewery. clerk. 


EQUINE HICH JUMPING. 


record breaking high jump of 8 ft. 13-16 in., 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Peabody's Great Heart 
th Shore Country Club, Chicago, . June 
tention again to this interesting 

ffort. When it is considered 

per is 16 Beadiy 


3 ualed. in human cempetiti 
Reece B h. jumpers. of record have 


Heatherbloom, . Confidence, ; 
ereules, Ironsides, Skyscraper, and Great 


Heart. Confidence held the record of 8 ft, 1-2 in., 
made at Ottawa, in 1912, for a little more than a 
decade, only to have it eclipsed by ftve-sixteenths 
of an inch during the past. season. 
Confidence duplicated this jump at Syracuse, 
Y., in 1916 with Dick ponnelly up, a3 was the 
ease at Ottawa. Prior to Great Heart's jump this 
was the on record for a public competition, 
peencuee, eatherbloom is credited with clearing 
8 ft. in, in a practice jump before numerous 
| witnesses and there are reports of 8 ft. 3 in. jumps 
made abroad. 


. 


, se 7 


‘ 


“Owner. | YR. Horse. 


| Mer. Savile.” Little Duck. Ga } 
. }E. Delamarre. 835 dox....| Mr. Bro-Cloete. | 1906 
.{Count F. de La-|}1 | M g..../R. Vyner. 
- grange. M. = Airmart, 
Duke of Beauf't. 3 4 M. P. Denon. 
i M. H. Delam’re. 
Baron A. dei 
Schickler. 
#{M. E. Blane. 
M. E. Blane. 
.}|M. Webb. 
“|M. Delamarre. Baron « A. 
W.R. Marshall. ‘che.|_« Schiekler. 
.}{M. Lupin. 4 
A. Baltazzi. 


‘ ede 
x phe.. rivera ees aes i Ro ‘Soleil Baron. de Roth- 
1878\Thurio.,.11|Pr. Soltykoff. || schild. 
-}M. Blanc. Perth mM Caillant. 
¢ "|MEGa Schickler. 


O. Brewer. 
Mr. Keene. 
Mr. Rymiel. gal ary. 

1883) Frentin. . , .| Duke Castrie. & .-}M. E. ‘ \1927|Fiterari. . ® } 
4 j M. E. < 1928|CrideGuerre Ogden M 
‘The Grand Prix de Paris is for 3-year-olds of all te — Sea Lk p< Paseo Fre 

countries. The race dates from 1863. It is run at ix ockey Clu rrege 
the Longchamps course,,near Paris. The value of the Deauville, La Futelaye. 
purse in 1928 was $30,400, at current exchange. Scuttle (owned by 1 J 
Other 1928 Foreign Horse Race Winners— | Cx oe a Pere se Stakes, 
Steeplechase de Priz, Maguelonne, owned by Capt. rand National Speed epic wh (Liverpool) 
_ ‘Alfred Loewenstein of Belgium, who fell to death ini Tim. Billy Barton was second. 


PURCHASE PRICES OF NOTED RACE HORSES. 


wee ee wee 


Nezotot (35). 
eg 0! a 
Flair an 


Fair Play.....20.00.. 
Ren Cie . 


esse 


< 


See2seeeze 


7 
75, 
72 
71, 
7 

7 

7 

7 


eo 


ise Counsellor 
Colt | ae werd ies vee 
Playfel 


S3RRS 


rand | 
Bridge of Canny < any na 


The 42 polo ponies brought to this coun in ; gelding, J 
1928 by the team from that country were sold at viet ae potestteo team last visited here, 
auction after the match, on Oct. 12, and fetched | their ponies were sold for $135,000, among 
$276,100. Of this sum, $22,000 went for the chestnut being July, at $13,000. 


LEADING AMERICAN JOCKEYS (EXCLUDING STEEPLECHASES) 
Won.}P.C.|} Year. 


| 


. Crum 
:.}E. Robinson . everece 
-|C. Robinson... ++. ....] 
; 5 Uwe is aaa 
M, Bator sees swesees 
I. Par ‘ 


S porting Events—Horse Racing; Auto Fatalities. 808 


: Race. : W: Weight. Purse. 
See : $27,320 
Q 16,200 


Time. 


as 


M 


nor 
' 


\2 
on rn 


2 adl. 
..|Fairmount 
ete eee Current 
Misstep 
- Soul of Honor 


Er seoercoks ieee 


ae 


bi 
or 


Galahad.” aS 
MORTALITY FROM AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS. 


he Department of Commerce anncunces that area a grand total of 23,312 deaths due to accidents , 
exist ion area in continental United States | in which automobiles were involved and would raise _ i 


EURRSSSA RSE ES 


 registrati fps 
were 2 3 27 the rate from 19.5 to 21.5 per 100,000 population. ae 
‘ 21,160 accidental deaths at 1927 charged As in 1927 the registration area included only 91.3 ra 
automobiles an¢ other motor vehicles (excluding A : 
ut per cent of the total population of the United States, : 
Jes), and that the death rate from this | by assuming that the number of deaths from auto- 
Vv 19.5 a 100,000 population against 17.9 | mobile accidents reported in the registration area 
a7 in 1925, 15.7 in 1924, and 14.9 in 1923. comprises 91.3 per cent of the number of deaths from 
uid be noted, however, that the deaths | automobile accidents in the entire United States, it 
o automobile accidents do not include those | may be estimated that the total number of deaths in 
<ollisions of automobiles with street cars and { that year due to accidents in which automobiles were | 
' trains. Therefore, as in 1927 there were | involved was approximately 25,533. eee es 
eaths due to collisions of automobiles with street (For each year total deaths are shown regardless of 
d 1,676 due to collisions with railroad trains, | place of accident. For 1926 and 1927 deaths are also 
€ if added to the 21,160 assigned to | shown where accidents are known to have occurred 
bile accidents would make for the registration | outside of State or City limits), : 


Number of Deaths, Rate Per 100,000 Estim’d Pop, 
'FromOutside.*} Total. ae 
1927. | 1926. | 1925. | 1924. | 1923. 
t-te 17,751] 15,528] 14,411 

ga 17,149] 15,221] 14,157 
252] 'b b 
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regarded merely as minimum numbers, 

Auto Deaths in 1927 in Chief Cities—Baltimore, 
171; Boston, 140; Buffalo, 137; Chicago, 787; Cin- 
| from area in 1923. cinnati, 119; Clevelandy 250; Detroie, ;. Los 

of population unsatisfactory. eles, 353; Milwaukee, 121; Newark, N. J., 122. 
BE scedinses wronot. [ne a” ere Ber Oe ee a 
} ot always rerorted, | Manhattan, 461; , 108; 26) 
re ee BN Teen oe ofr ties ae Philadelphia, 324; Pittsburgh, 215: St. Louis, 159; 
all in some cases. Therefore, the | San_ Francisco, 166; Toledo, 108; Washington, 
hird and fourth columns raust be! D.C., 108. 


804 Sporting Events—Bowling; 


Individual results Twenty-Eighth Annual Cham~ 
pionship ‘Tourmament of the ‘American ‘Bowling 
Congress, held at Kansas City ending April 2, 1928: 

Five-Man—Oh Henrys, Chicago, 3,057; Mineral- 
ites, Chicago, 3,019; Bleck’s Acmes, Chicago, 3,013; 
Caruanas, uffalo, 3,001; Trovas Five, \St. Louis, 


5993. 

Singles—Summers, St. Louis, 705; Schmitz, 
Chicago, 702; Bork, Chicago, 697; Peplinski, Erie, Pa., 
697; Freitag, Milwaukee, 692. 

Two-man—Will-Hradek, Cicero, Tl, 1,363; 
Matak-W olseiffer,. St. Louis, 1,347; *Schertel-Essar, 
St.Louis, 1,332: Dingwell-Sehribner, Detroit, 1,316; 
Krems-Rood, St. Louis, 1,298. 

‘All. Events—Wolf, Chicago, 1,937; Kraut, Cleve- 
Jand, 1,931; Joe Scribner, Detroit, 1,923; "Snyder, 
Erie, Pa., 1 (916; W. Herman, Chicago, t, 916. 


AMERICAN BOWLING Bren 

CHAMPIONSHIP RECOR 

Five Men Team Event (1927) Aes Bune: Mil- 

waukee, SOO. Two Men Team Event (1924), 

Cc. Thoma H. Thoma, Chicago, 1,380; In- 

dividual Bent (1924), H. EB. Smyers, Pittsburgh, 

Pa., 749; All Events (1923), W. J. Knox, Philadelphia, 

aa 2,019; High Single ‘Individual Game (1913), 
W. J. Knox, Philadelphia, Pa., 300. 


BOWLINC.. 


Rifle and Pistol Shooting. Ss 


Peking record season’s cokes play: Mineralite : 
Randolph League, Chicago, season 1923-24. 
Teens Average, 90 games, 1,032 47-90- 


2 
MISCELLANEOUS WORLD’S RECORDS. = 


All Events—Mortimer Lindsey, New 
Conn., 2,031 for 9 games, averaging as ran in: 
N. B. A. tournament at Paterson, N. £912; ; 
James Smith, Buffalo, N. Y., 2,060 for 3 "games, | 
averaging 228 8-9, in Canadian Bowling Associa-- 
tion tournament at Toronto, Ont., 1912. 

Highest Women's Score—Mrs. Nellie Lester, News 
York, z77, 1909. 

Five Woman Team—S games, 2,541, Birk Cola,, 
Toledo, Ohro, May 3, 1922. 

Tuo Men, Open— Tine ee PhiladeE: 
phia, Pa., 537, Feb. 18, 1912 

Three Men, ‘Ope Lindsey, Glenn Rid} 
dell, Alex Dunbar, New York, 757, 1908. 

Fite Men, Oren—Al wooden balls, Algongulg 
New York, Columba Alleys, New York, 178. 
1906; Vermonts, Chicago, 1,290, 1917. 

Tournament—Howard | Majors, Chieago, ors 
1907; Koemg and Kaiser team, Louis, 
1,207, 1908; Burkes, St. Louis, ves 1.207, ea 2 

‘Head Pin—Sweepstake Stars, N. Y., 555, 1925. 


AMERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS TOURNAMENT CHAMPIONS. 


Yr Individual. All Events. Two-Men Teams. Five-Men Teani: 
_——$—$— 2 aS. 
1901 Brit, Onic. ...... 648|F. Brill, Chie...... 1,736 | Voorhies-Starr, N, Y¥...... 1,203 Chicago... «2,7204 


1902|F. Strong, in Be 649|J. Koster, N. Y.. ..1,84 


* '624|H. Ellis, Gd. Rap. .1,77 
.691|J. Blouin, Chic. ... 


1912|L. Sutton, Roch. : ..:679|P. Sutton, Louisv. . 1,843 
1913|F. Peterson, Colum. .693}. Hermann, Clev.. “aes Schultz-Koster, Newark . 


D " ated 
1915|W. H. Pierce, Pueblo.711/M. B. Faetz, Chic.. et Allen Bros., Det 


1922 W. caren: Chic. Baw. d a N.Y. “1,999 Spinnella Bros., N. Y¥.. 


ic 06|C. 
1926/E. Votel, Brad’k, Pa. .731|C. a eg hy 
1927|W. Eggars, Chic.. Spinella, N. . 270 
1928|H. Summers, St. L.::705|P. Wolf, Chicago.. 1; 


: : °647|M. Kern, St. L.... .1,804| Krause-Spies, 


-690|R. Crable, E. Liv. te 
.705|T. Haley, Det..... 1,961 


"937 Hradek Bros., Cicero, Hl.. 


ork . .2,7! 

past 
Wash. 12°7337 

1| Rolfe-Stretch, Chic. ..... 7955 


. 95 
4 | Reed-Dresbach, Coinabasl:247 nicer in - 2,794! 
5 | Richter-Begley, Louisv . bie Gr. 7783 


Chalmers-Kiene, Chic. 


,885 | Schwoegler Bros., Madis. .1,304|Chicago. . . . 2,962. 

Daiker-Wetterman, Cin. . .1,231|Chicago.. . 80 

681}J. Smith, Buff..... 1,913 | Hartley-Seiler, E. Liv.. ... 1,246 Chicago... - "924 
Sutton-Owen, Louisv..... 1,259|New York: « «2,9048 


-1,291/St. Paul. 
7 | Begley-Van Ness, Newark, pear New Haven. 2,944 


1, 
Thoma-Marino, Chie... <3 


3} Kallusch-Barnes, Re 
5 Erickson-Krems, Chic 


9| Daw-Wilson, Mil. .... 4, Bi 
5| Thoma Bros., Chic....... is 
st Fd Gee ee Chie soo 5. 


ayne. 

8 

mee 

Aston-Young, Akron. ....1,233|Chicago a 

4|Flick-Snyder, Brie, Pa... . i 1 
-1,363'Ch Onny's)3 


LAWN BOWLING. ; 4 


The second international lawn bowling cup Match 
was played at Pasadena, Calif., in Feb., 1928, and 


was decided, in favor of the Pasadena wn Bowlin: 
Club, which defeated the English ene te 175" to 165. 


- RIFLE AND PISTOL SHOOTING MATCHES, 1928. 


World’s Indteidual Free Rijle—Olle Eriksson, 
Sweden, 1,093x1,200, first, Reich, Switzerland, 
1,092x1,200, second, 

World’s Free Rifle Team—Switzerland, 5,391x6,000, 
first; Sweden, 5,339x6,000, second; United States, 
5,339x6,000, third 


World's .32 Caliber Team. (Dewar)—United Stai 
Sse toa! 000, ‘Das: Great Britain, 7 rate 000, second. 
Nattonat dual ae St. 


ndtotdu 
M. C.. Saex800 first; S. R. Hindi oa Lt. U ae int, 
281x300, second. % 

National ee Pistol—M. T. Huff, Ist Sgt. 
U. x300, first; L. Gratcofsky, Penna. 
City, 286x300, inbes nd. 
rts Team—U. S. Marine Corps, 
yt . B. oe ay 1,244x1, ee sean. 


rion rece » 
Nattonai us Nev Police Pistol}. H. Young, 
Portland Police, 268x300, first; C. F. Shaylor, 
eerie e Police, ped rovetoeea : 
Police siol Team—Los Angeles Fotice, 
1,08141-200, fest; Portland, (Ore.) Police 1 059%1,200 


pecon nd. 
National Long Range (Wimbledon Cup)—O. Wiggs, 
Ch. M-Gun. AE 8. M. C., 100x100, fn, a tien 
C.N. G1 x100, second. 


* "Wattonat Smals Bore—V. Z fiel 
a. re—V. Z. Canfield, Ohio Civ., 
641x700, frst; H.C. Wright, Calif. Civ., 639x700, 


cond. 

ee atvduat mee, 2 H. Duerteldt, Ens., U. 8. N., 
221x225, first; R. T. Presnell, 1st om U. SMe 
221x225, second. 


Op Cee a hen: 

U.S. M. C., 95x100, first; A Sundling, Mi ‘Mich. Cl 
95x100, “secon Ls “4 
The. President’s—H. R. » Set. ae Ss. M. 
146x150, Snets Fas W: Sailer” Set. U. 8. M. 

146x150, seco 

Gallery see (60 feet)—Morton Solomon, x 
City, 593x600, first; Axel G. Sidenblad, Morris, © 
584x600, second. 

Gallery Rifle (75 feet)—Geo. Snow, Sacram 
oe 583x600, first; A. Hughes, Youngsto 
Ohio, 567x600, second. " 

Gallery Ri, ve —— (50 feet)—Quinnipiac fle 
Revolver Club, New Haven, Conn., apne: 00 
first; Hawthorne Rifle Club, Chicago, Hl., 2,79 
3,000, second. ; 
is feaiaal Cee A, Luther, Univ. of 4 

73x rs' arn ‘0 lege, Ca 
562x600, pec ir a “85 a3 

ntercollegiate Team—George Washington Un 
sity, Washington, D. C., 1 Tesaxt toon first: 
Virginia Univ, Morgantown, W. Va., 1 S16x1 5 
Interscholastic Team—Fresno, Calit. Hi 
Buc, Saatxs first; Western High School, Wash 


837x3 000, second. 
poe 9: dour tats Fed Lymatie a = 
oe x! Am 
397x400, secon ee 


Outdoor Sra Bore—T. K. Birmingh Al: 
798x800, first; Jerry Gebby, Sa 9) 
eg i 

all Bore Team— von 
Club, New Haven, Conn., 1, Sixt 000, NO, “arate Es 


| Amboy, ©. J. Rifle Club, 4 ,958x2,000, Fecond. ej 


~ 


< aise 


Spor ing Events—Ice Skating; Soccer. 


ICE SKATING. 
ational Skating Union of America dis- | and is: a mem 


me 7 


- 


ber of the Internationale. Eislaur 


Nov. 14, 1927, succeeded by the Vereinigung ef Europe, which is the overning bod 
fi nion of the United States, and the | over ice skating throughout the world. 2 a a 
I roy ng Association of Canada. There is an alliance also between the Amateur 


is now allied with the Amateur Athletic | Skating Union of the United States, and the A 
of the United States, and is also allied with, Skating Association of Canada. aaenee 


PFEICIAL AMATEUR INDOOR RECORDS MADE/IN COMPETITION. 


Time. Holder. Place. Date. 
red J. MOUSOR «Sc et .. a Boston, Mass... 0... o. 5: yanuary 3, 1911 
218 Chas. I, Gorman: ..... 2... St. John, New Brunswick ..|March t 1, 1927" 
336 1-5 j|Chas. I. Gorman.....:.... St. John) New Brunswick...” - January 25, 1927° 
323 4-5 jChas. I. Gorman..:....... St. John, New preys . . {March 4 Ce z 
315 3-5 {Ben O'Sickey............. Pittsburgh, Pa.. .|March’ | rt 
2-5 |Perey H. Johnston........ Cleveland, Ohio... 2122/2 12) Mareh “* 2, jose: 
I=5 =\| Morris’ Wood... 2.65.54 .|Pittsburgh, Pa.J02 27222257" February 13, ay 


Pittsburgh, Pa . 


February 13; 


Edmund Lamy........... Cleveland, Ohi»... 22/2/2227) January 27, 1910 

BS 2-9. jJoe Moore. 5 .),. 0.200... Pittsburgh, Pa... .o.id2c2ce March 25, 1925 
ot 4-5 |Percy H. Johnston........ Pittsburgh, Pa.) 221221277 February 19) 1927 
POO TMMATS LT occ. 3. Sei ws Brooklyn, Ne Voie... oes February z, 1927 

Ae Se eee Brooklyn, N; Yo 2.4.0 sae February 7, 1927 


Time. Holder. Place. Sie 
:11 3-5 |Loretta Neitzel........... Detroit, Mich... or. February 12, 1928 
3314-5 jLoretta Neitzel........... Petros, Mich. oS ones eee February 12° 1928 
443-5 j|Leila Brooks............. Detroit, Mich. 127722272577 February 5, 1926 
1:36 LisietsrOURS,. 0. <5... 5. o2% Detroit, Mich.............. February 5, 1926 
FFICIAL AMATEUR LADIES’ INDOOR RECORDS MADE IN COMPETITION. 
Time. Holder. Place. Date t 
2223-5 {Elsie Muller.............. Pittsburgh, Pa 5, 1926 
745 3-5 | Elsie | oe ee Airs oas Cake 2 Pittsburgh, Pa.. 5, 1926 
1:27 Leila B Pittsburgh, Pa., 6, 1926 
3:19 3-5 aes Pa 7, 1925 - 
Holder. Date. 


Robert G. MecLean.... 
Chas, I. Gorman 


January 17, 1328 


Charles Jewtraw anuary 6, 192. 

Paul E. Forsman New Rochelle, N. Y¥ February 12, 1924 
Chas. I. Gorman . Lake Placid, N. February 12, 1927. 
Chas. I. Gorman. Lake Placid, N February 14, 927 


Chas. I. Gorman. 


Clas Thunberg ‘|Saranac Lake, N 


Clas Thunberg.........:. Lake Placid, February 13, 1926 
C= PUIMURDCT Sc 2 cisscies.c es 30 Saranac fete NS x: February 15, 1926 
MAO Be cra'y viol 3 , Norway January 25, 1928 

Ps a he ae Lake Placid, N. Y February 13, 1926" 

FETS eS Red Bank,N. J January 25, 1924 

r= Johnson City, N. Y. Februa: 3 1923 


Lake Placid, N. Y 
Say «atten Se Montreal, Canada 
.|Montreal, Canada 
Montreal, Canada 
Montreal, Canada 
Montreal, ue 


John 8. Johnson.......... 
John S. Johnson.......... 
John S. Johnson 
John C, Karlsen 


6, 1916 


UNITED STATES FIGURE SKATING CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
; (Competed at New Haven, Conn., March 26-27, 1928.) 


mpionship—Won by Roger F. Turner, 
Second, Frederick Goodridge, Cam- 
Third, Dr. Walter Langer, Brooklyn, _ 


ASSOCIATION 
game of the 1927-28 United States 
jiation Championship Cup season was 

ago, April 15, 1928, and was won by 
rk Nationals Club which defeated the 
yers team 3 goals to 0; 15,000 wit- 


= oe R. ai May Ap 1914; 

At, Pawtu Brooklyn Celtic F. C., 1; 

i eek Buy 

At. um, versity, 

resi tay 1, 1915; Bethlehem 

iz , Brooklyn Ce 1n Celtic ¥. C., 1; referee, 
oston, 


(SOCCER) 


1924-25—At St. Louis, Mo., April 26, 1925; 
Boston F. C., 3; Ben Miiler, St. rs ee 

1925-26 Bethichem (Pa.) ' Steel ber ed "7; Ben 
“Miller (St. Louis, Mo.), T. G., 


N.Y.; Fourth, Ferrier T. Martin, New York, N. Y. 
y omen’s Champtonship-—Won by Miss Maribel 
Y. Vinson, Boston, .; Second, Miss Suzanne 
Davis, Boston, Mass. 


FOOTBALL. » ‘ 
Bethlehem Steel Co. eal C., 3; Fall River Rovers 
F. C., 0; referee, C. E Creighton, New York City. 
1919-20—At Fall River, pee. April 19 Agee 
ee Steel Co. F, ; Paterson (Nn. J.) 


F, 
1950. 91—At St. Louis, Gis 2, 1921; Ben Miller 
A. C. it: Louis), 2; Fall River F. ‘C. (Quiney, 


Mass.), 
i931-29-—At Fall River, Mass., April 19, 1921 
meal ge Dry Dock F. C (Brooklyn), 4; Scullin 
Steel F. C. (St. Louis), 
March 19, 1923; 


1922-23—At St. Sate Mo., 
Scullin Steel F. C., 3; Todd Shipyard F. C. (Brook- 
March 20, 1924 


lyn), 
303-04 — At St. Louis, Mo., 

Fall River (R. T.) Football Club, 4; Vesper-Buicks, 
St. Louis, 2. 


1926-27—Fall River F. C:, 7; Carburetor F.C. 
(Wetroit), 0. 


ee 


Sporting Bice Wee nBoatBasings : Court Te d 


"MOTOR BO OAT RACING. cf 


MERICAN POWER BOAT SSOCIA TION CHALLENGE CUP © 
Fe This prize is enna known as the Gold Cup Trop 


1904 Standard......,--jC. C. Riotte...|.-~. .6 +/1915|Miss Detroit.....- 
1904 Vingt-et-Un rr, he A 3 75} 1916|Miss Reimnesneue 
‘Chi 1917|Miss Detroit If. 
1918|Miss Detroit Ill .. 
1919 Miss aes Hi: 


w 
o 
ry 


meses re ght. 
“13. Wainwright. . 
jE. IS Schroeder. 
. Schroeder. 
. Ks Burnham. 
.. |e. BH. Hayden. . 
Repeat ae = AsG. Miles.... 
8. Mankowski 


RDM MOOD O 


-'Paul Blacktop. . 


Bpeed figures register statute miles per hour. 


x pa BRITISH INTERNATIONAL TROPHY. 
he FIRST HEAT 30 NANTICAL MILES, SECOND HEAT 25 NAUTICAL MILES. 


The Sead Cup race was not held in 1928. 


3 Elapsed Time. ‘Speed 
‘Pos. - Boat. * . Driver. wher. | - 
ue ee - ist Heat. |2nd Heat.| 1st Heat. 


Gar Wood...| 34:53-23 | 32:52.31 51.594 


Sts ‘\Gar Wood... .| 34:53.67 | 35:23.49 | 51.584 
hag “\F. Talbot, Jr..| 37:53.82 | DNF 47.497 — 
2%, 2 |emtette Tr... .......WMiss M. B. Carataire: pi. +--+ DNF DNS DNF 
mete See CLASS—FIRST HEAT 15 NAUT. MILES, SECOND AND THIRD, 30 NAUT. 
‘Er ' Elapsed Time Heats. ~ Speed Heats, K 
+9 1 Second. ; : Second. 
ariet~ eee 
oar 39:42.52 216. } 
as 40:11.42 | 42:33.08 ee 
Flagged 82. ; s 
DNS 
DNS 


Borin | 43:02.87 | Llliit: 
a. 
Reet 3 CRUISER HANDICAP FOR KERMATH TROPHY ee 
x. 4 "FIRST HEAT 26 NAUT. MILES, SECOND HEAT 22 N AUT. MILES, THIRD HEAT 27 | ae 
an Owner | 
ae, om See clone 

Le pea a 1 Soe Narag: sos scmee ne 

we Jas. W. Fortune.........-- 

} Dr. A. R, Hackett.......-- 

so A ‘ : 

‘Ae ' ‘ AMERICAN MOTOR BOAT RECORDS. 

eh. Mile Trials—(Average of 6 One Mile Runs)— 24 Hours— 4 

F _. Mille trials, Miss America VII, owned by Gar Wood, Rainbow IV, Lake Rosseau, Cé 

Pad ' Detro it, ats September 4, 1928. Speed, 1925. ‘Total miles, 1218.88. 

i , 92.838 m.p.h 151 Class—Unlimited— 

>” , l-mile straightaway, Spitfire v. a 


Gold Cup Class—625 cubic inch displacement 
, boats. Speed, 62.82. : 
‘are ene heat (30 aa Hotsy Totsy, 1927. Time, a competition, Spitfire V, Dec. 12, et ee: 


f ed, 51.2 55 
Fastest ‘lap 3 miles), Imp, 1926. Time, 3:22; One lap in agagetitian., Miss Califorat . 


# x speed, 53.58 1927. Speed, 
a th Total race (90 miles), Greenwich Folly, 1927.] | 151 Class Limited— rf 
Time, 1:51:34.21; ; 48.39. : wy owe Angeles, (Now Miss 


Speed, 47.12. ne we 
ite er trials, M Miss Ricco, March 19, 1928 


0 Cla: 
Miss California, Jul 23 “1927. speed, § 
510 Class— 4 i 
Miss Houston IV, July 5, 19: 
parse hth Speed, 51.28. ‘ 
714 miles, Miss Kemah, July 4, 1927. ; 


t 7a hy nlimited Hy. roplane)— 
‘astest heat ae mites, Miss America, 1920. 


FB 
+ “Tinie, 25:44; speed 
of ait lap odes, Oris America, 1920. Speed, 
dat Total race Nae miles), Miss America, 1920. ‘Time, 
1:28:07; spee 


aslo ‘Sweepstakes— 
- ne ed (3 et Packard Chris Craft I, One Mile Trials—Miss Houston 
, yous, aa see a 43. 

A> Total race an ean: Packard Chris Craft TI, Class— 

; 1925. Time, 2:41:47.10; 5 65. 5 Siraightawa ony 5, 1926, 
} ~ , ei OC's ct. 
ef ; at 0 as ati Tiaaks Unlimited Hy King of Belgians’ ‘Trophy. 's a, 

; Single Engine Hydroplanes— hs 


Fastest heat ia 1 miles), Miss America I, England, 1 mile, Miss Chieago, Detroit, 


1920. Speed, 61. Speed, 72.86. 
Fastest. lap in 75 miles), Miss America V, 1926. 15 miles in co ition, Fore 
Speed, 64.75. pti: cme neg 


/ Speed, 72:70. 


praney 3* NATIONAL AMATEUR COURT TENNIS CHAMPIONS, — 
'... Stnqles—(1892) R. D. Sears; (1893). Fiske Warren; Eas C. 8. Cutting; (1 
‘ (1894-95) B. S. de Garmendia; (1896) L. M. Stoek- ng; ( wall 
“ton; (1897) G. R. Fearing jr.; (1898-99) .L..M. |. ‘Doubles—(1916) Jay 
Btockton; (1900) FE. H. Miles; (1901-04) Joshua (000-28), Jay Gould, J. 
Crane jr.; (1905) C. B. Sands; (1906-25) Jay: Gould; ‘Wear! (1938) Gon Se 


Events—Y. achting; T he America’s Cup. 807 
YACHTING, 


{All time figures in Yachting mean corrected time.) 


RACE FROM NEW YORK HARBOR TO SANTANDER, SPAIN, ; 
ophies were cups ‘given by the King of Spain. Twelve ¥ i iv , Tork: 
Wily 6 and fie yee mais fol: elve 3 achts in two divisions sailed trom us Y be 


FIRST DIVISION STARTED JULY 6 AND 7. 


sorting 


Owner. 


aoe 2 Port. Length. 
-<>.34......JArthur Curtiss James......).. son, New. York, N. ¥..,....| 218 feet 
RS fe ae ee ee ie Be Princeton, N. J, 195 feet 
te tesesee ee lsy oISt. Louis, Mo. 185 feet 
am Bu Be lee tan “s+ .{New York, N, 136 feet 
EUOWPAOODNOE. 50°35 (Esato. oe | Newark, N. J. feet | 
G. F. and F. Baker... 5.27.0 211° 2 Detrcit, Mich. 113 feet 
De Mert We PON Lo ee sh ete: New. York, N. Y:: 105 feet 
SECOND DIVISION STARTED JUNE 30. : 
Owner. Port. Length. 
nee ee eta nOS Bk WONG oi Secs, « Boston, Mass.....,..., f Facets 
Lone eee P, Hammond and E. Root »..+/New York, N. ¥....5 51]: $9 feet sete: 
MY elec lee ot isthe ees W. J. Curtis and L. Rigg. --.|New York, N. ¥....:.. 58 feet | ae 
tee. nd Careaga..... -,,/San Sebastian...... 5): 58 feet 
erties’ AC wens « Will wie hy ee eas .!Pelham, N. Y.....5.2. 50 feet — 


2,584 miles won by Teva, 58 foot yawl of the San 
Which crossed in 17 days, covering 3,055 miles: Diego Yacht Club. 


f 1 New London (Conn.) to Bermuda—Yacht race. 
nd division winner was the Nina which went June 23 to June 28. Corrected time, first three to 
Stance and got to Santander in 24 days. finish in each class s ae 
1ational Gold Cup—é6-metre race at Sand- CLASS A. HM.S CLASS B.-H.MS a 
weden; final won by Fegaro (Norway) from oa eadl ee a, 


The Rugosa, alay, 
_ (United States). H. R. Grinnell.96:14:43]  H., W. Ferris. .97:48:37 ro. 
bh-America Cup—6-metre races at Dunoon, | Teal Elizabeth Sein. 
England, 83 points; United States, 59 


R. G. Bigelow .97:52:17 L. A. Williams 118:10:02. 
Mala Widow 


4 bar IX, e) i : 
rt Harbor (Cal.) to Honolulu —Ocean race J. G. Alden. . .98:45:29 W.M.MeMillani 19:49:26 
Pei ASTOR CUP RACES 


——o Held at Newport , R.1., Aug. 11, 1928. Distance, 3834 miles, 


_ SCHOONER CLASS. SLOOP CLASS. 
ected Elapsed Co; EI 


rrected Elapsed Corrected Elapsed Corrected Elapsed 
_ ‘Time. Time. | Yacht. Time. Time. Yacht. Time. Time. | Yacht. Time. Tim 
tie.4:39:01 7:08:50 |3-Seven j 


e. 
1-B1. 3—Anitra. 4:55:16. 8:32:32 
Boe! "2 Seas. . 5:42:09 9:30:00 Shear. 4:35 7:14:48|/4-Valiant 4:57:08 8:13:55 

.- 6:43:34 7:48:51 |4-Lynx.. 5:45:36 8:39:48 2-Prestige4:43:58 8:00:43 . 
KING'S CUP RACE. % 
Held at Newport, R. ¥., Aug. 20, 1928. Distance, 30 miles. : ; é 
Elapsed Cor'cted | Cowes, to the Fastnet Lightship, and back ‘tore 

Tim Mea Plymouth, England, a distance of 615 miles, 


‘13 |_ Long Island Sound Championships—Medalg 
: won in the 21 regattas on Long Island Sound in 


44 6 
ey aovey pats 1928 were awarded in October— oA 
700:18 
207 :36 


F. a Crocke; 


12-meter class—Tyoon, Clifford D. Mallory | / 
: 40-foot class—Mistral,' William P. Bell, tre 
123:35 10-meter ¢lass—Dragon, Ralph Ellis. pis 
5 ee ba rae erg He od ye ae Matisted / 
ae pe rehmont ats—Mirage, Robert Mahlstedt. 
et Cup—The American schooner, Nina, Fight-meter class—Taurus, ‘W. L. Inslee and 
: eee une Burgess for Paul Hammond, | R, 


obert Hague. oe 
and sailed by Sherman Hoyt of that | Six-meter class—Priscilla, Johnston: de Forest. : 
© 1928 Fastnet Cup ocean race from Seawanhaka schooners—Naji, Henry L de Forest, : 


aes INTERNATIONAL RACES FOR THE AMERICA’S CUP. . 
(Aug. 22) America (Amer.) 10h. 37m.; | Third race, Vigilant, 3h. 24m. 39s.: Valkyrie II, 
pest) 10h. 55m. on 568 ant. 7, 10 12) First race, Defender (Amer.) 
ts Dt. 7, 10, rst race, ende) er. 
Be ee oar) ob. BSm. 26 2-108; | 4.1805, Pept, 7, 10 Valkyrie ITI (Bngl.) 5h. 8m. 449, 
(Engl) 4h. 37m. 38 9-10s. Second race, Defender, 3h. 55m. 56s.; Valkyrie IIL 
| (Oct. 16, 18, 19; 21, 23) First race, Columbia 


; {disqualitied on foul). Third race, Defender, 4h’ 
) 19m. 41s.; Livonia (Engl.) 6h. 46m. 45s. 3m. 43s.; Valkyrie III (withdrew). : 

Solumbia, 3h. 7m. S.; Livonia, 3h. 1899 (Oct. 16, 17, 20) First race, Columbia (Amer.) 
Third race, Columbia (disabled) 4h. 17m. | 4h. 53m‘ 53s.; Shamrock I (Irish) 5h. 4m. 1s, 


Second 

, 4h. 2m Fourth race, Sap race, Columbia, 3h. 27m.; Shamrock I (disabled). 

Sn Bee Livonia, 6h. 9m. 23s. i Third race, Columbia, 3h. 38m, 9s.; Shamrock I, 
4b. 46m. 17s.; Livonia, 5h. 11m. 44s.| 3h. 44m. 43s, 


1, 12) First_race, Madeleine (Amer.) 
4s.; Countess of Dufferin (Engl.) 5h. 34m. 

gate, Madeleine, 7h. 18m. 46s.; C. of 
. 46m. 


9, 10) First race, Mischief (Amer.) 
alanta (Engl.) 4h. 45m. 3914s. Second 


1901 (Sept. 28, Oct. 3, Oct. 4) First race, Columbia ‘ 
Amer.) 4h. 30m. 24s.; Shamrock IT (Irish) 4h. 31m. ol 

8. Second race, Columbia, 3h. 12m. 35s.; phage p 
rock II, 3h. 16m. 10s. Third race, Columbia, 4h, ae 
32m. 57s.; Shamrock Ii, 4b. 33m. 38s, f 

1903 (Aug. 22, 27, Sept. 3) First race Reliance 
(Amer,) 3h, 32m. 17s.; Shamrock III (Irish) 3h. 
39m. 20s. Second race, Reliance, 3h. 14m. 54s.; 
Shamreck III, 3h. 16m. 13s. Third race, Reliance, 
4h. 28m. 6s.; Shamrock III dost in ie : 

1920 (July 15, 17, 20, 21, 23, 24, 26, 27) First race, 
Resolute (Amer.) (disabled) ; Shamrock IV, 4h. 25m 


3 tea, 8. Second race, (yachts did not finish in 6-hour 
ai each ae sotrien, Amer) | Tinie” Wiraaeé alta Sil ree 
ist 1.) 5b. i Be 'Y, 5h. 22m. ‘0 race, Reso , ob. . 58.5 a 

as ao tatm ayers . SA. 458. Shamroe! m. 6s. Fifth race, Resolut 2 

13) 2 £ it (Amer. 
Engl) 4h. im. 358, ) 
£ y II, 3h. 35m. 36s. 


‘1s.; Valkyrie 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE 


The 52nd annual track and field championship 
méet' of the Intercollegiate Association of Amateur 
Athletes of America was held at Harvard University 
Soldiers Field, Boston, Mass., May 25-26, 1928. 

Point Scores—Stanford, 43: *Yale, 25 1- 3: Cornell 
and Penn State, 16 each; Syracuse, 15; Harvard, 14; 


INDIVIDUAL WINNERS. 


'100-¥ards Posk—Quinn, Holy, Cross, 9°9-10. 


“) 920-Yards Dask—Barbuti, Syracuse, 22 5-10. 


440-Yords Run—Barbuti, Syracuse, 48 8-10, 
880- Yards Run—Edwards, New York University, 


"1.58 8-10. 


One-Mile Run—Luttman, cape tig s 425 4-10. 
Two-Mile Run—Reid,. Harvard, 
Epa High Sepia chcles Stanford, 


ATHLETICS, 1928. rd 


Geo etown, 11; Princeton and Michigan State, 10) 

Gan Calunapiag Holy Cross and Pittsburgh, 8 each 1 
; Brown and New York niversity t 

7 each; See California, 6; California, 5; Maine 


1 each. 


High Jume—-eine 8 tanford, 6, feet, 2 
Pole Vauli—Carr, Yale, 13 feet 6 inehes. ° 
ie Throw—Hines, Georgetown, 200 fecha 

es. 
Discus Throw—Krenz, Stanford, 154 feet 11 inches 
Skot Put—Krenz, Stanford, 50 f 
; a Throw—W right, "Cienatly 167 37 feet “i 
mches. 


Pigeon nner 


15 1-1 Broad Jump—Bates, Penn State, 24 feet 1032 
eos wards Low Hurdles—Kieselhorst, Yale, 24 9-10. | imches. ' 
WESTERN CONFERENCE CHAMPIONSHIPS, . oar t 


Held at Evanston, Ul., May 25-26, 1928. Point 
Scores—Illinois, 5834; Iowa, 4534; Ohio State, 2944; 


Event. 


Ahet Put... Ps. 
Hammer Throw.... 
Javelin Throw..... 
Discus Throw.....- 


Michigan, 26; Northwestern, 23; Wisconsin, a 
Chicago, 15; Indiana, 12; Minnesota, 814; Purdue, 6 


Time or Dist.: 


*Tied for first place; }Tied for second place. H 
NATIONAL COLLEGIATE A. A. CHAMPIONSHIPS. Lae | 
Held at. Chic: Ti, June 8-9, 1928. Point | Northwestern, 24: Michigan, 22; Pittsburgh, i 


Scores—Stanford, 3: Tilinois, 3034; Ohio State, 30; 
Washington, 26; Rice Institute, 25; Iowa, 25; 


Chicago, 13.34; Ohio Wesleyan, 13; Oregon State, 


Event. First. 

100-Yd. Dash......|Bracey......+++55 or) 
220-Yd. Dash...... Bracey... 

440-Yd. Dash...... Spencer 

880-Yd. a Gist. . 

1-Mile Rrn. Kiser. 

2-Mile Rrn Abbott 

120-Yd. Hurdie. Kane. . 

220-Yd. Hurdie Cuhel.. 
+Eigh Jump....i.../Kimg.i.....ece 

Broad Jump....... Hamm..... 

Bole Vanlt 6 os eee Bamunds. . 

BOGE U wise, «+p ats Robert... 

Hammer Throw... Dh saetl bare whim OR ete eee e 
Disens Throw...... Kren3...... a eee 
Javelin Throw. .... Bartlett CAL GIR LRN eS 


Second. 


BEST L C. A. A. 


100-Yard Dash—9 7-10s.. . Le Coney, ae 
ette, Cambridge, Mass., fine a, 1922, and 
Saag Cornell, Cambridge, Mass., May 29, 1926. 
20-Yard Dash—20 9-10s. Cc. E. Borah, So- 
California, Philadelphia, Pa., May 28, 1927. 
440-Yard Run—47 2-5s., J. EB. Meredith, Penn- 
sylvania, Cambridge, Mass., May 27, 1916. 
Half-Mile Run—1i m. 538., J. E. Meredith, Penn- 
sylvania, Cambridge, Mass., ‘May 27, 1916. 
One-Mile Run—4m. 14 2-58. J. P. Jones, Cornell, 
Sa cee, Mass:, May 31, 1913. 
Mile Run—9m. 22 2-5s., iy C. Dresser, Cor- 
neil, ccnmueides, Mass., May 31, 1919. 
Running Broad Jump—24 ft. 10 in., Penn, 
oe nercema nae Mass., May 26, o38s. “4 
unning he ump—6 ft. 534 in., R. W. Kt 
Stanford, Cambridge, Mass., Mag 29, 2836. io 
Putting 16-Pound Skot—50 ft. 1 in., E 


Krenz, 
Stanford, Cambridge, Mass., May 26, 1928. 


Throwing, the Hammer —i8t ft. 614 in., Tootell: | 220 


A. A. RECORDS. 


Pole Vauli—l4 ft. flat, S. W. Carr, ect hil 

ch ar ay eke eee 

ar 7. urdles— om 

be ged Philadelphia, Moy 2a 1900. Tho 
: Tum 


B,. Fetter 
i, Denneyiraiing New York, May 28, 1898. 
PREVIOUS WINNERS. 


1876, Princeton; 1877, Colum’ nb 
1879, ‘Columbia; ia80" Harvard; 1881, Baw 
1882, Harvard; 
1885, Harvard; 


1896, \ Yale: 1897, Univ. of Pen 
bg vas Pennsylvania; 1 


Pennsylvania: 
Yale: 1903. Yale; 1904, Yale; 
Gornell: 1907, Univ. of Pennsyly 


1 Harvard; 1910, Univ. of De 
es ate, Fh ladelphia, Pa... May 26, Coruiel fells 1912, OU: O° of Sais 
avelin Throw—205 ft. , C.. Hines, Geo 13 I : ned ; Tae 
town, Philadelphia, Pa., "May oe 28; 1927: Tee | 1916, ; 1917, no meet; 1918, Cornell 


Discus-Throw—154 ft. 11 im., E. Krenz, Stanford, 
Cambridge, Mass., May 26, 1928. 


Cornell; 1920, Pennsylvania: 1921, Cs 
California; 1923, ©: 2 ! 
123, California: 192 


1926, So. 


Bae ee eg cK Co ee , 


Ber 


‘ - = 
Seortng Treute_Yiciilive: Fencing, — 809 
Pes, Sted BICYCLING. 
Pie AMATEUR ROAD RECORDS—UNPACED. 
Holder. Place, - Date, M.j Time. .) Holder. Place. Date. 


0.29 2-5|King.......|Atl’ntie Cy|Sep. 16,1922]! 15 3 = 4-5 eon . ..|Brookl 
0.88 5] Winter. *-|Chteago..: Sep. "8,1923|| 20 Bunlaio... ae tyoat 
Ac 5 Ronan B 1 
i quenrk } Westfield. .{Aug. 8,1908 314 a4 4-5 seapans foment 
Hat oe 5 arwood Camden- 
--|Hicksville |Sep. 3.1911 Atl’tic Cy ere He: 


rts eee Davenport. Sep. 18,1921 -32.30 Brakevelt...|Rochester |Sep.25.1 
kins. .../Davenpor ae: 18,1921 eee 49,30 Brakevelt,. .| Rochester Sane 2. 193 
Je ees} Ploral Saas 12.1915 100 4.36.30 Nolen. 245.5. Milw.-Chi,. May30, 1922 
elin....'Bronx. [May 20, 19231'15018.26.27 Kopsky....!Floral Park May 56,1912 . 


AMATEUR COMPETITION—MOTOR-PACED. 
Holder. Place. Date. M. Time. 


¥ 


Holder. | Place. | Date. 


-|Provide’ce. | Aug.22,1903 19.55 Joe Nelson..|Vailsburg, .|Oct.20,1901 
Provide'’ce.|Aug. 22, 1903 21.36 3-5/ Joe Nelson..|Vailsburg. . i 
. -|Provide'ce. ‘ 23.18 4-5|Joe Nelson.. | Vailsburg. .|Oct.20,1901 
--|Provide'ce. 24.55 2-5|Joe Nelson..|Vailsburg. .|Oct.20/1901 _ 

. .|Provide'ce. 34.02 4-5/Duer....... Berk. Ov... 
. -| Provide’ce. -22, 47.37 John Nelson} Montreal. . 
0. .+..|Provide'’ce. 4 ¢ 57.28 2-5|John Nelson} Montreal, . 
11.20 1-5/Sulkins ....|Provide'ce. -22, 40/1.17.31 1-5) John Nelson| Montreal... 
12.44 1-5/Sulkins ..../Provide'ce. -22,1905 8.26 2-5|John Nelson| Montreal. . 
1g 1-5|Sulkins ....|Provide’ce. 35 4-5|John Nelson | Montreal. . 

14 Joe Nelson.. Vailsburg.. |Oct.20/1901|| 62/2.03.57 1-5 John Nelson | Montreal. . Aug. 10,1899 


e hour, 31 Saget 460 yards, John Nelson, Montreal, Aug. 10, 1899. 
7 a miles, 430 yards, John Nelson, Montreal, Aug. 10, 1899. 


PROFESSIONAL AGAINST TIME—MOTOR-PACED. Kee A 
Holder. Place. Date. M,| Time. Holder. Place. Date. | 4 


Ores Salt L’ke Cy|June18,1913]| 4 .|June 30,1917 
- | Nashville. ..|/Oct. 29,1896 : : 
7 


-|Salt L'ke Cy June 8,1913 

ids. . el L’ke Cy] Aug.28,1910 

Soon: ‘hilad’ phia . | June 30,1917 
eae ae oh + Angeles jaune 27.1909 9 

Sores Philad'phia .!June 30,1917|! 10!10.59 3-5! Bedell 


SO WONDA Cn} 


PROFESSIONAL—MOTOR-PACED. 
Place. i Hrs. | Miles} Yards.; Holder. 


SRR SENS ET aR SS | creas Teena Netegter ss Tree |S eb. 4 —$—_—__. 
.|Boston .. ae 5 oo * F ++... {Salt Lake|Sep. 15,1901 
.|Revere... ; 90: f MSODT Red eas King..... Salt Lake|Sep. 15,1901 
.|Revere... . 5,190: ar OE Peay Pere Zoo orate Salt Lake|Sep. 15, 1901 
..| Revere... i petoey << Tye ae Salt Lake|Sep. 15,1901 
ao [ REVEre, ... 5 te ..| 440/King..... Salt Lake|Sep. 15,1901 
..|/Revere.../Sep. 5,1904 ||18../416..]...... ---|Los Angl Junel0, 1900 
urville. .|Salt Lake|Sep. 15,1901 rePAOe A core p .../Los Angl Juneld, 1900 
. (Salt Lake|Sep. 15,1901 |/20. . ace 
.. {Salt Lake|Sep. 15,1901 i 
+. |Salt Lake|Sep. 15,1901 +e [485.4 = 
..|Salt Lake/Sep. 15,1901 vs .-| 1,320]Lawson... 
.|Waltham.|July 3.1899 = fe te 925|Lawson.. . 


* Place. 


f 


‘Caan 


Goullet-Brocco, , 

| ie’ Goullet-Belloni. 

althour McEachern Rutt-Fogler. 2,661 Lawrence-Kockl 

aa ee 2 Goullet-Fog! McNamara-Van 
ralthour-Monroe . Goullet-Grend Kempen 
. ‘ Grenda-Hill..,. Debaets-Goosens... 
Egg-Dupuy . 4 Mc Namara-Georgetti 
Goullet-Magin fhe’ McNamara-Linari.. 


MeNamara-Magin. 447 MeNamara-Georgetti oR 


Goullet-Madden. . Spencer-Winter..... 
Scone Gabeen eer Georgetti-Debaets .. a 


FENCING, 1928. 


_ Championships—Foitis: _ Lieutenant Intercollegiate Championships — Individual: 
_¢ a U. s. eae miaeteated Levis, 5—0; | Sabre—Norman C, Cohn, Columbia; Epee—Tracy 
‘every, 53 Joseph Levis, Fencers’ } Jaeckel, Princeton; Foil—Dernell Every, Yale. ~— 


_Every, 5—3; Mouquin, 5—4. Der- Team—Sabre—Columbia University; Epee—v. 8. 
Yale, di defeated " Louis Mouquin, N. Y. Ata eae aie’ rane ie 


{ Allen, Three-Weapon—Yale, 
and , Nunes, Gelman: Spiccoment Galnan National Outdoor Championships pam 
‘ayo and Allen. Lieutenant R. W Mayo, | H. Goodfellow; Sabre—Leo Nunes. uae 
defeated Dr. Frederick Allen, Boston A. A. Bota o pr Junior Epee Team Philade phia Fe! 
r eae Brnices Weapon ‘Team—New York 
u 
Tete wiceeate Team Match—New York Fencers’ 


“iClemens Medal—H. Hendlin, N. Y. U. 


rorman C Cols,” ‘Columbia, fetentat 


ee 


810 Sporting Events—Polo. : q 
POLO. F { 

THE 1928 INTERNATIONAL (UNITED STATES—ARGENTINA) POLO MATCH. ; 2 
(Played at Meadow Brook, Westbury, Long Island, N. Y., Sept. 29, Oct. 3, Oct. 6... <= 

SCORE BY PERIODS IN THE MATCHES. E. G. Atkinson; Back, Lewis L. Lacey... United 


First Match: jewels oleae a 002020 1—‘7 


Anaemia States0 03 104 1 17 
M: PUnited tates = 
siatates BOE cea 8039 8 
Third Match : United States— % 
Argentina: a 10°00 23—7 


Referee—F. ch von Stade: Umpire for United 
States, Capt. J. White; Umpire for Argentina, 
Ist and 2nd sae Capt. -C; T.-L. -Roark;- 3rd 


ap gparel, Maj.. Louis A Beard. Timekeeper, Capt. 


, 


ae match) 1, 


I.-Gates; Goal Judeer, Capt. Peter Rodes, Capt. 
. E. Davis, Capt. C. H. Gearhart,.and Capt. G. E. 
Huthsteiner. 

Toten were in each match § periods of 7'¢ minutes 


eine up—United States (Ist and 2nd matches) 
1, W. A. Harriman; 2, Thomas Hitchcock, 4¥.$ 
4, Malcolm Stevenson; Back, F. Cc. Guest; 
Harriman; 2, E. A. 8. Hopping; 

, Hitcheock; Back, Guest. 
” Argentina (all matches) i, Arturo. Kenny; 2, Jack 
D. Nelson; 3, John B. Miles; Back, Lewis L. Lacey. 


INTERNATIONAL POLO CUP RECORD. 


1886 (Newport, R. I.)—England, 2 matches; 
America, 0. America: I, W. Thorn; 2, R. Belmont, 


3, F. P. Keene; Back, Hig Hitehcock. England: 
Capt. T. Hone; 2, Hon. R. T. Lawley; 3, Capt. M 
Little; Back, J. Watson. 


1900 (unofficial, no challenge, Hurlingham, Eng- 
eae fand, 1 match; America, 0. America: 

W. MeCreery; 2, F. J. ‘Mackey; s F. P. Keene; 
Back. L. McCreery. England; 1, Capt. Beery. 
2, ¥F. bie Freake; 3, W. S. Buckmaster; Back, J 


Watso 
1902 2 (Hurlingham, England)—England, 2 matches; 
merica, merica: 1, R. L. Agassiz; 1, M. Water- 
bury; 2, JS. E Cowdin; 2, L. Waterbury, Sa ae. 
Keene; Back, L. Waterbury; pears Rok: 
land: 1, C. P. Nickalls; 2, P.’W. 
Bh, M. Freake; 2, G. A. Miller; 3, W. Buckmaster; 
3, G.' A. Miller; 3, P. W. Nickalls; Back, C. D. 
Miller; Back, W. Buckmaster. Anois Rae first 
ate i 2 to 1; England won second, 6 1; and 


England, Q. America: i Fa 5 Waterbury; Boas. 
: . P. Whitney; Back, D. Milburn, 
of H. Wilson; 1, Harry Rich; 2; 
._W. Nickalls; 3, "Lord Wodehouse. 
hci Lloyd. America won first mateh 
aa second Pe 8 to 2. 
* 911 fe Dr ee Brook, L 1.)—America, 2 oe ers 
ee he ab la M. 
Waterbury Je.: 3, Hi. , Whitnes: Back Knilbuee, 
, Capt. Leslie Cheape; 2, Lieut. A. N- 
3, Capt. J. H. Lloyd; Back, Capt. Wilson: 


Amneicien! won first match by 4!¢ to 3, and second. 


by: 414 to 316. 

1913 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America, 2 matches; 
England, 0. Ameriea: 1, L. besser nb I, lL. 
Stoddard; 2, J. M. Waterbury irs L. Waterbury: 

ey Whitney; Back, D. ‘sin England: 
Capt. Leslie Cheape; 2, F. . Freake; 2, Capt. 
i Noel Edwards; 3, Capt. os C. Ritson; Baek 
ae Lockett. America won first match by 5 
and second match by 4% to 44. 

0 ae (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—England, 2 matches: 
America, 0. ae LR. Ee Montagne: 2,_ 5. 
M. Waterbury jr; 3, L. Waterbury; Back, Mil- 
burn. England: 1, Capt. H. A. Tomkinson: 2 ‘Capt. 
Cheape; 3, Major F. W. Barrett; Back, Capt. Vv. - 
Lockett. England won first match by 84 to 3. 
and second by 4 to 234 

1921 (Hotlingham, England)—America, 2 matches; 
England, 0. Amerlea; 1, Louls E, ie hes a ee 
Hitchcock jr.; 3, J. Watson Webb; Back, Mil- 
burn: England: 1, Lieut. Col. H. A. “Taian 

Major F. W. Barrett; 3, Lord Wodehouse; Back, 
Major Lockett. America’ won first mateh by 11 
to 4, and second by 10 to 6. 

1924 (Meadow Brook, L. 1I.)—United States, 
2 matches; England, 0. United a 1, J.;Watson 
Webb; 2, Thomas Hitchcock we Malcolm Steven- 
tee Back, Devereux Milburn. ose: Major 

T. W. Kirkwood; 2 2, Major F. B. Hurndall; 3, Major 


_ 


maha eae Ss 2 fe covert cee eased 
MARBLE ern IN 1922. 


The national marble shooting champions! 
United oes was Won on July 3, Tope at 
City, N. J., by Alfred Huey, 12, a newspaper carrier 

the ‘Sines O., Times Press. He defeated the 
ae best boy. Dominic Cartelli, of New Britain, 


are Indian headdress, emblematic of his victory, 


f the 
‘tlantie i 


rena: won the first match, 16 to 5, and the second, 


14 

ior (Meadow Brook, L. I.)}—America, < po 
England, 0. America: i, Watson Webb: 
Hitchcock jr.; 3, Malcolm Stevenson; 
reux Milburn. England: v gs t. R. George; 2, 

Rees Lee Teak: Back, Major — 

America’ won the’ first. matoly 
13 to 3; the second, $ to 

International Military Title -Cup— 
(cup. presented by Meadow ee city: 


833) 
at Westbury, N. Y., U.S. 
British team, 10-7, isto. oo (a25) vag 
Hurlingham Club, London, England, U.S. Army 


team won over British Army team, 8-4, 6-4. ; 
Pes Ss. asa ASSOC. CHAM ee a 


atSES 
Meadow 


1923) Manion ritish — 
" (1924) Midwick, 6; Wanderers 5. ‘a5) 
Orange County, I1; Meadow aoe rook, 9. (1926) 
Hurricanes, 7; argcnsine 27) Sands Point, 11;_ 
British a Army, 7. (192: ” Meadow Brook, 
U. S. Army, 5. 

Senior—Discontinued since 1921. 

Junior—(1900) Philadelpbia, 8 etm 
ee (se 13; ee 


s 


A, 436. | 
- (1910) 
(1911) Brive Mawr, 


7) 
(1908) New Haven, 15%; Squadron A 
{1909) New Haven, 714, Bryn’ Mawr, 3 


Myopia, 744; Bryn Mawr, 674; 
12; Coopers hates 3 


igers, 
Point Judith, ai, 
Point Judith, 2 


2 Bry: Mawr 

UV Army, A hawe - fs 1927) vu: 

13; Rumaon, if Gea Old Oaks, : es 
Inte: ntercoflegia’ 


pieare Piacente c 
Gerry, W. A. Harriman, 
Igienart jr.), 13; United i Maples ae 
» eee 


TS, 
ii 1 a Gat (O.M. Wallo: 
J. He. Bi: ae dwin, y Scott), F 
S Rotknmesces zat Cu ps Old Aiken (E. T. Gerry, 
ockaway Hunt (E. 
G. S. Bostwick, B, Iglehart jr., J. C. Rathbone), 
8; Meadow Brook. j 
sg reansor Brook Cups—Old Aiken beat Roslyn 
Twelve-goal Championship—Fort Rile Cap=- 
eat Burgess, Truscott, Short), 10; 
Women’s International T Match—Won 
by United States team (Miss 3. ier Miss 8. 
Lanier, Mrs. J. Hewlett, Miss M. Leary 
tod ed SS S. 5—Canada 2 and U. 8, 
total U. Canada 3. 


$. 12: 7, Canada a 


Championshi 
Aflantic City, July by Joe Medvido 
Pittsburgh, Ba, whe detested ted 
Ludlow, Mass, 


Sporting Events—Channel Swimmers. 811 


ENCLISH CHANNEL SWIMMERS. 


Following is the record of the successful attempts {| Punta Leona on the Morocco Coast, 24 miles i 
ed swim tied the Channel between England and | 12 34 hours. : aa 
Prance, which at Dover is only twenty miles wide, = 

~~ but quite deep, and usually rough, with a high CATALINA ISLAND SWIM, 

4 William Wrigley, Jr., of Chicago, offered a prize of 


-Bweep of the tides. 
‘ 1875—Capt. Matthew Webb of Eastbourne, | $25,000 to the first person to swim irom Santa Cata- 
~ England, Aug: 24-25. Dover Sands, England, to | lina Island across the San Pedro Channel, to the Cali- 
fornia coast; a distance about the same as that across 


Sangatte Beach, France. Time, 22 hours 45 minutes. 
the English Channel. 


- Estimated distance traveled, 39 miles, 
' 4911—Thomas W. Burgess of London, England. On Saturday, Jan. 15, 1927, 103 out of 150 entrants 
took to the water from the Isthmus at Catalina,.- 


~ Dover Admiralty Pier to Cape Gris-Nez, France, 

» Sept. 5-6. Time, 22 hours 35 minutes. Estimated Only one of the swimmers succeeded in swimming 
—» distance traveled. 39 miles. the entire distance—George Young, 17 years. of age, 
_ ., 1923—Heory Sullivan of Lowell, Mass. Dover | °f Toronto, Canada. ; 
Admiralty Pier to Cape Gris-Nez, Aug. 5-6. Time, Starting at 11.21 A.M., he finished, at Point Vin- 
' 27 hours 23 minutes. Estimated distance covered. | Cente, Calif., at 3.08 A.M., Jan. 19. Distance coy- 

ered, about 22 miles; time required, 15 hours, 47 


_ 45 miles. 

i 1923—Sebastian Tirabocchi of Buenos Aires, an | minutes. 
Italian. Cape Gris-Nez to Dover Sands, England, Two of the women contestants, Mrs. Hauser, of 
Aug. 11-12, Time, 16 hours 23 minutes. Estimated | Long Beach, Calif., and Miss Steger, of Portland, 
distance traveled, 27 miles. Oreg., were the last to be taken from the water, sey- 

1923—Charles Toth of Boston. Cape Gris-Nez to | eral miles from the goal, at 6.20 A.M., and 6.05 A.M.,, 

Dover Sands, Sept. 8-9. Time, 16 hours 54 minutes, | Jan. 16. 

Bstimated distance traveled, 28 miles. Young received $25,000, and the two women 

eee cae etic " New York City. Cape | named were given $2,500 each for their grit. 

we G ez to Dover, Aug. 6. Time, 14 hours 31 Byron Summers, 28, of Glendale, Calif., swam from 

, minutes. Estimated distance traveled, over 31 Catalina Island to California in 13 hours and 35 


c minutes, 
-On June 15, 1925, she swam from the Battery, a 
_-- New York City to Sandy Hook, 21 miles, in 7 hours 
~~ 11 minutes 30 seconds. 
*-__1926—Mrs. Clemington Corson (Mille Gade) of 
_ New York City. Cape Gris-Nez to Dover, Aug. 27- 
28. Time, 15-hours 32 minutes. 
In June, 1921, she swam around Manhattan, 28 
miles, in 15 hours 57 seconds. Also, in 1921, she 
7 besa from New York City to Albany, in laps, in 68 
ours, 


LAKE ONTARIO SWIM. 


The Canadian National 21-mile $50,000 Marathon 
Swim across Lake Toronto was won Aug. 31, 1927, 
by Ernst Vierkoetter of Germany, the English Chan- 
nel (1926) swimmer, who covered the distance in 11 
hours, 42 minutes, 12 seconds. 

George Young gave up, exhausted, before the finish, 
The prize takers were: Ernst Vierkoetter, $30,000; 
Georges Michel, of Paris, $7,500; William Erickson, 
of New York, $2,500; Mrs. Lottie Moore Schoemell, 


tha Steger, of Portland, Ore., $1,500. 

Only Vierkoetter, Michel and Erickson finished; 
the latter at 3.30 A.M., after struggling in the col 
water for eighteen hours. 

The Wrigley 15-mile marathon swim in Lake 
Ontario, for $35,000 in prizes was held on Sept. 5, 
1928. The water was too cold and none of the 
199 contestants finished. The last to quit was 
Georges Michel, who swam the English Channel in 
1926. He covered 1214 miles. Among the others who 
failed were Vierkoetter, and George Young, who won 
the Catalina swim, in 1927. The prize money was 
split among 14 contestants. 


PANAMA CANAL SWIM, 


Richard Halliburton, in Aug., 1928, swam through 
the Panama Canal (46 miles) from the Atiantic to the 
Pacific, in 50 hours, by stages, during 9 days. 

He was accompanied by a boat containing riflemen 
who killed 5 alligators encountered along the route, 

He reached Balboa, on the Pacific at 3.40 p.m., on 
Aug, 23, 

18 AMERICANS SWIM THE HELLESPONT, 


Following the examples of Leander and Lord 
Byron, 17 American college men and a newspaper 
man, in Aug., 1928, swam the Hellespont, from the 
Sestos Cliffs, in Europe, directly across to the 
Asiatic shore, about 144 miles. 

Jack Bowron, Captain of the Princeton University 
swimming team went across, by_backstroke, in 54 
minutes and 30 seconds. Resting 5 minutes, he swam 
back again, free style; in less than 58 minutes, 

The other swimmers were John McCoy (Coley ot 
Paterson, N. J.; J. D. Charlesworth (Yale) of No, 
Adams, Mass.; John 8S. Davidson (Colby), of Omaha, 
who equalled Bowron’s time for the first crossing; 
James E. Davidson, Jr. (Colby), of Omaha; Lawrason 
E. Riggs, of Baltimore; Bradford Warner, of New York; 
Durfeel Day (Dartmouth), of New York; Herbert 
R. Stratford (captain of Princeton crew), of Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; Lockwood M. Pirie (coxswain of Princeton 
crew), of Sea Cliff, L. I.; Lawrence 8. Robbins, Jr. 
(Yale), of Cleveland: Edward Fuller (Princeton), 
of Seranton, Pa; Edward Marshall, of St. David's, 
Pa.; Robert M. Clements, of Phoenix, Ariz.; James K, 
Ebbert, of Pittsburgh; Newton 8. Noble, Jr., of 
Akron, Ohio, all of Princeton; B. D. MacDonald, of 
Wesleyan, Seseeice of a fe ate cea Stowe, 
Paris co ent of the Hera! ribune. 

A mnesority: of the swimmers landed at the foot of 
Xerxes’s throne, which is one mile aboye Abydos, 
where Byron landed. 


_ Dover, England, Sept. 9-10. Time, 11 hours 5 
~~ minutes. sa 


~ ~ 1926—Norman Leslie Durham, a mattress manu- 
_ facturer, of London. Cape Gris-Nez to the shore 
' of St. Margaret's Bay, Dover, Sept. 16-17. Time, 
- 13 hours 57 minutes. He won a prize cof $5,000 
_ offered by Lord Riddell, owner of the News of the 
_ World, to the first British subject who would beat 
_ Miss Ederle’s time across the Channel. 
There -were attempts in 1926 to swim the 
Channel and one life was sacrificed—that of Luis 
- Rodriguez Delara of eres | whose body was 
- washed ashore Sept. 29, at Boulogne. 
-_ 1927—Venceslas Spacek, newspaper mechanic, of 
Prague, in Bohemia; from a point on the French 
S it between Calais and Cape Gris-Nez, to Dover 
a fnsland, June 9, in 10 hours and 45 minutes. 
-  1927—E. H.Temme, 22, a London insurance clerk; 
a m Gris-Nez to Lydden Spout, 2 miles west of 
Dover, . 5, in 14 hours and 29 minutes. 
~~ 1927—Miss’ Mercedes Glcitz, 26, London typist: 
_ from Cape Gris-Nez to a point between So. Fore! 
and St. Margaret’s Bay, England, Oct. 7, in 15 hours, 


15 minutes. 
ae 1927—Mrs. Ivy Gill, 24, a Sheffield, England, 
_ typist; from Cape Gris-Nez to Shakespeare Beach, 
_ Dover, Oct, 14-15, in 15 hours and 9 minutes. 
 1928—Miss Ivy Hawke of London; from Cape 
Griz Nez, France, to Hope Point, near Kingsdown, 
~ England; Aug. 18, 9.59 p.m.—Aug. 19, 5.17 p.m: 
_ Time, 19 hours and 18 minutes. 
~~ 1928—Miss Hilda Sharp, 18, nursemaid, Cape 
_ Griz Nez to the English coast, Aug. 24, 12.50 a.m., to 
3.48 p.m—14 hours, 58 minutes. 
1928—Ishak Helmy, Egyptian, Cape Griz Nez to 
Doyer Cliffs, Sept. 1. Time, 23 hours, 40 minutes. 


ACROSS BAY OF DANZIG, 


; # 8, Otto Kemmerich, German cham- 
D ess en the Bay of Danzig, northern 
€ pe, 55.89 miles, in 43 hours and 15 minutes. 
__ He started on Aug. 13, at 3 a.m., from Pillau, and 
_ landed at Zoppot, at 10.15 p.m., on Aug. 15. 


STRAIT OF GIBRALTAR. 


eral unsuccessful attempts were made in 1928 
Epa nero the Strait of Gibraltar, from Africa to 


rope. ; 
; Mercedes Gleitz, of London, asserts that on 
3 “apis she swam the Strait, from Tarifa, Spain, to 


2 


of New York, $3,500: Etherl Hertle, of New York, - 
$3,000; Edith Hedin, of Toronto, $2,000; and Mar- 


. 


Ls SE TT ae ee a ee 
Pe eee ll eS a. ee ea 


812 Sporting Events—Track and Field Aihletics. ae : 
NATIONAL AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION, B ; ee | 


TRACK AND FIELD CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


SENIOR, OUTDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


Held under the auspices of the New England. 
ine eae Harvard Stadium, Cambridge, Mas., 
July 6 an 

100 Meter Run, 10 3-5s.— 1st, Frank Wykoff, Los 
Cott i: Gy (24, Amt F. McAllister, Columbus 


pengeles A g; 
Berbutl New 
York A. fon 2d, ‘Emil Sider: Ala. Poly. 
if eter eect 2m pee oe Hora Hahn, 

Boman x A. 2d, Earl Fuller. ympic Clu 

1600 Meter Run, 3m. 66s: —tst, Ray Conger, 
sitters A. C.; 2d, Sidney Robinson, New York A. C. 

Meter Run, 31m. 28 2-6s.—I1st Joie W. Ray, 

minis A, C.; 2d, John Romig, Meadowbrook Chop. 

3,000 Meter iy page: 9m. 36 4-58.— 1st, Wm. O. 
©pencer, Chicago A d, John L. Montgomery, 
univ. of Pennsylvania. 

Lt@ Meter Hurdles, 14 4-5s.—Ist, Stephen E. 
Anderson, Univ. of Washington; 2d, John S. Collier, 


Brown. 
220 ze Low Hurdles, 23 2-5s.—I1st, Frank Cuhel, 
1OWOG AT Bob Maxwell, Los Pag Cc. 

OG Meter Hurdles, &2s- —Ist, F. Morgan Taylor, 


Illinois A. C.: 24, Frank Cuhel, Univ. of towa 
Three Mile Walk, 21m: 49 4-6s.— I St. H. "poke 
New York A C.: 24, A. W. Bell, Boston A 
Running High Jump, 6ft. sin.— 1st, Tie, Sahat Ww 
King, Stanford and Charles E. MeGinnis, Chieage 
A 


i 
"Running Broad Jump, 26ft. 11 1-8in.—Ist, Eaward » 
B. Hamm, Georgia Tech.; 2d, Alfred H- Bates, Penn 4 
State. } 
Running Hap, Pee and =o ASft. 10° 1-Stn— 


Ist, tev Casey, Los Angeles A. C.; 2d, aes Bow-_ 


man, Hammond, La. 

16-lb. Shot Put, OR 1t 3-4in.— Ist, 0 Herman. x | 
ae Univ. of Wash.; 2nd Harlow P. Rothert, Stan-_ 
ort > 

Throwing 16-Ib. Hammer, 166ft. 4 1-41n.—1st, 
Edmund Black, Newark A. Ce 2d, Kenneth Caskey, * 
Newark, A. C. * 

Foe Vault, 13ft. 9in—1st, Lee Barnes, Be pete > 
2d, Wm. H. Droegem . Northwestern U peel 

Discus Phrow, 158ft. 6 at caecihc Gene 

E. Weicker, 


Houser, Los Angeles DS Oe 
New York A.C, 

66-lb. Weight Throw, as 10. 1-4in— Ist, Patrick 
McDonold, New York’ A. C.; 2d, Mathew Mecrath, 
New York A. C. 


eee ie — 


JUNIOR OUTDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS. ? 


Held at Travers Island, N. Y., October 13, 1928. 

100- Yard Run, 10 2-ds. —Kenneth B. Wibecan, 
Unattached. 
x peel eh Yard Run, 23 2-6s.—Robert MeCue, New York 

‘tock 

ie Yara Run, 2 1-6s —Frank Cuhel, Unattached. 

880-Yard Run, 2m. 4 2-6s—Murray Goldfish, 
Millrose A. A. 

Siz Mile wt Sim. 40 4-6s—Louis Gregory, 
St. Joseph’s C. 

Two Mile Steenechase, tim. 6 3-6s—Franklin T. 
Osg ‘New York A. 

3 ile Walk, wn, 
Finnish-American A. 

180- Yard High Furies, 16 4-6s—Sot. H. Furth, 
New York Univ. 

fe Yard ‘eo 61 2-53—Vie Biesiakiewicz, 
Millrose A. 

220. Yard tt Hurdles, 26 2-6s.—Jack Tomasko, 
New York A. C. 


‘48 1-s.—Witliam Carlson, 


SENIOR INDOOR 


New York City, February 25, 1928. 

60- Yard Run, 6 2-&s.—Ist, Kart H. Wildermuth, 
da Univ.; 2d, Frank Hussey, New. York 

on Yard Run, 32s.—Ist, apt Ross, Yale 
Uniy.; 2d, H. Oestreich, Hlinois A. 

600- Yard Run, im, 14 1-6s. nt “Phil Edwards, 
i York Univ.; 2d, George J. Leness, New York 


@ Run, 2m. 16 4-58.—1st, Ray Conger, 
tino A. War 2d, Sidney Robinson, Cornell Univ. 
Two- Mile Run, 9m, 16 4-68.—I1st, Leo Lermond, 
Boston A. A.; 2d, Edward Kirby, Newark A. C. 
Two~-Mile ‘Steeplechase, 10m. 16 1-58. —lIst, W. 
ome, Chicago, A. A.; 2d, Russell Payne, Hlinois 


One-Mile Walk, 6m. 36 2-5s.—Yst, Harry Hinkel, 


- WOMEN’S SENIOR OUTDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


Held under the auspices of the Metro; 
ciation at City Field, Newark, o J., July 

60 Yard Dash, 6 8-6s.—1l Elta Page dt Mca 
Northern California A. or 2d, Maybelle Gilliland, 
Paterson Recreation Club 

60 Yard eee Race, 8 2-6s.—Ist, Helen Filkey, 
oe, A. C.; 2d, Belle Owens, Northern Cali- 


itan Asso- 
4, 1928. 


100 Metef Dash, 12 oe niacres Elta Cartwright, 
Northern, California x , Elizabeth Robinson, 
nois 


220 Yar@ Pah, 27 2- Florence Wright, 


he gee t A. » bd,  aitee ‘Willams San Francisco 
xiTis 
0 Yard Relay, &2 t-5s,—1st, Ry ts Califo 
(Minnie eyer, Ruth Stewart, P. ae 


Dolores nap ied 2d, Mi pores. A. ; Mary Wash— 
burn, Jessie 


Cross, Carrie J; tta MeNe! 
Running High Jump—ist, erie Wiley, estes 


WOMEN'S INDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS. : ahs 
m 'n.; y ahibuons 
[eee G) oven Ass'n.; 2d, Mary = Washburn; 


Held at Bos 


Mass., March 10, 192: 
40 Yards Bae 2-68., = 


ist, Katherine Mearles, 


One Mile Run, 4m. 28 1-6s.—R. F. Brown, Central 
¥. MESO. A 

Pole Vault, 13 ft. $ 3-8in.—Fred Sturdy, Yale Uniy, : 

Running High Fump, 6ft. 4 1-2in.— Ben Hedges, é | 
Jr., Princeton Univ. 

Running Broad Jump, 22ft. 4in.—P. Delehanty, — 
New York A. C. i 

Running Hop, Step and Jump, 46ft. 4 6-8in— 
Sol. H. Furth, New York Univ. 

Putting 16-lb. Shot, 45ft. € 3-4in —Bernard Ber- _ 
linger, Univ. of Pa. | 

16-lb. Hammer a, rs. Co 
Daienz, Newark A. C eS ee ha | 


Throwing the Discus, 130ft. 10 1-2tn,— 
MeArdle, Warinaneo A.C. & * * 


A 


Throwing 56-Ib. Wetght, 24ft. 41n.—P: a 
MBE on SEES ant Gah lies = : 
in, é - 

New York Univ. ~ 4 

CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


C.; 2d, Michael Pecora, Central 
bers Yard: Hurdles, (& hurdles, 6in.) (16—t 
Weems ae ttocheds, 


meer York A. 
-M.C.& 


—10—16). 


Standing High Jump—t1 a 
Ano 5 ft: 24, Gail Rebs Sevan yee 


ioe Broad Jump—tst, Wi 
Greenweon Track Club a ie 4 re as 
Misbach, punattached, | lot 13.8 in ie 
Parwiincis Se in: 34. Gail pins ano Newer a c- 

Wats tt. 67 are hy prorbert Sonvvarze, Bitino : 
town t ‘Univ., 48ft. 5 I-3in Nt Ae 


le Vault—ist, Sabin W. Carr, Y, : 
2d, Frederic Sturdy. Yale 13it, Sle, 14st thes 


Werner, 


Swi Hien aon 4tt. 11 3-4in.; 24, Jean Sites! 
8-1. Shot Put, ae 4 I-4in.—1 
Pasadena A. and C. C , Rena cDonald, 
Discus en 116ft. -. — pelle 
Reichardt, Pasadena 9 ae i arb 
Running Broad Jump, t. t. 10 3-Lin.— 
Cartwright, A m. California A. oe iitiabeth 
Throioing me Fave 112ft. eS ey 
Jenkins, California 
Baseball Throw, 228ft. 8 1-21n Hard 
Jenks ie \ Gallen ms Picks Vivi “i 
io tee Run, 2 min. 32 3-55.— yma - 
wilson, Pagadens A. &C.6; ond ae na 


Haverford High School, 4ft. It 3-4in. 

Lillian Co land, 
Swimming aa 

~ C.; 2d, 

land, Pasadena A. & €.c. 
Grobes, Scotch 

ols eae 
— Nother e Californias AL & 

orthern California rer oe ce 

Headlight A. C. 


a ax 
ee. <¢ ‘Sporting Bren 


ul 
Yards - Run—30 5S Ist, ‘Irene Moran, 

Edison Co, A. A.; 2d, Catherine Donovan. 
dential Insurance Co. A. A, 
Sw aBD, Sft. 


ies, Ass’n., 2d. Ethel E 
eraon Recreation Club. segenammees jad 


sea 3 1-2in.—Ist, Mabel! Travers, 
Co.; 2d, Mae Magill, Boston Swim’ 


fesloon onal Amateur Athletic Union Weight-Lifting 
pienshiDe, (Los Angeles Coliseum, June 16, 


_ Heavyweight (over 181.88 Ibs.). 


ts—Track and Field Athletics, 


} Hurdles—7 8-5s., Ist, Mary 'T. Wash- 
A. A.;2d, Rose Huysentruyt, Paterson 


3in.—Ist, Katherine 


‘National Decathlon Championshi Phila- 
Segre -Pa., July 3, 4and 5, 1988 (rota pein )s 
1st, J. Doherty, Cadillac A. 600 Sa 
J. Stewart, Los Angeles; 7533:25: Sa’ B. Beran 
Un. of Penn. 7362.195; 4th, T. Churchill, Un, of Okla. - 
7203.20; 5th, W. Engleman, So. Da. St. CG ol., 
7091.475; 6th, J. Mortenson, Los Angeles, 7090. 3731 
7th, i; Kennedy Cen. Mo. St. 7080.62; 8th, H. 
Frieda, Illinois C., 6683.96: pen J é& Siration, 
Un. of Pa., 6667.82: 10th, R. T > 


I 
6548.96; 11th, A. J. Plansky, St. ora eg 


Former Detathlon Champions; 2) 
1920), B. Hamilton; ye 21), 
H. Thomson; (1923), H, Abts 
Planks: (1925), H. Osborn: (1926), 
“| 927), F. Elkins, 7574.4 


WEIGHT LIFTING. 


Middleweight (165.34 Ibs. ana under). 


Two ] Two |. Two 
Hands|Hands|Hands| Total — 


Name. Club. Slow |Snatch| Clean | Lbs. — 
Two | Two | Two P ; 
Hands| Hands}Hands} Total Lec Sia 
fame. Club. Slow |Snatch| Clean} Lbs. [B. McDowell, Wil- 
Pion Press. Jerk. peg 3s Gym......] 150 180 240 570 — 
M. Betty, L. a A.C..} 165 tes 225") 565. 
Tyler, L. A. A.C.| 230 230 300 760 |L. Weite, 5, ACO 170 170 225* | 560 | 
Petry, L.A. A.C.! 185 200 270 655 | Al. Martin, L.A.A.C..} 175 150 200 525 
1t Heavyweight (181.88 Ibs. and under). Lightweight (148.81 Ibs. and under). =x 
L. ai, A, nats 190 185 230 605 | Arnie Sundberg, Mult- ¢ 
Wil- nomah A. C.. 150 | 180 | 240 | 670 
Pes 150 160 220 530 | N. McFadden, Wil- i y 
155 155 215 515 loughby’s Gym... 155 150 190 | 495 — 
‘break tie for second place. - 
© HANDBALL. lad ont 
‘ational Amateur Athletic Union. Round—Joe Griffin, Detroit Y. M. C. A., deteated 


Singles and Doubles One-Wall Hand 
ampionships—Held under the auspices 
‘Metropolitan Association at the Crescent 
ake Club defeated 
les—Murray Vernon, Crescent Club defeat 
eel Trinity Club. 21—3; 6—21; 


hie and Sol, Goldman, 
E. Judge. 


Sib, dcr ted J. L. Papp and D. 
UL lefea' 4 2) & 
= Chub, 21—16; 2i—17; 16—21; 13— t! 


nal Amateur Athietic Union Cham- 


tinder ai ie i Swiss Turn Verein, Union 
dg MAY b, 19 


Caitst eit httred Jochim, Swiss Turn 
| Horse—R. Hradecky, Bohemian Gymnastic 


— d Jochim, Swiss Turn Verein. 
ge Altred J Jochim, Swiss Turn Verein. 

eS ( Bars—Altred Jochim, Swiss Turn 
D 


dian chiy Swinging—Ray Dutcher, New York 


e C nb ‘ohn R. Waterman, U.S. Navy. 
1 ings George J. Gulack, New York Turn 


iam Hermann, Philadelphia. 
ited Jochim, ‘Swiss Turn Verein. 
ale efiate League Championship: 
ont Bai 


Amateur ‘Athletic Union Senior 
onships—Held at Boston, Mass., 


s—Hymen Miller, Los Angeles, 


Johnny Daley, Waltham, 4 

i Class—Harry Devine, Waltham 
‘Glass Stave Holaiko, Buffalo, .3 
—Tommy Lown, New York. ' 
aay Henderson, Annapolis, 


“Cass—Leon Lucas, Philadelphia, 1 


‘oftman, New York. 
e George ef Union, Junior 
ips—Under the auspices of 


i aoe Baltimore Y. M. C, A., 18—2], 
Doubles—Championships, Final Round—_ 
a Se Se oe and_ Willis eee Detroit 
C.,. defeated Joe Gou uu Sam. -Berko, 
Cieveiina hae pee ee gan 
unior ate onshi ps— es—Pat Yo 
Cleveland Y. M. A, dlented’ teene a Johnso ment 
Cleveland Y. M. C. a © 21—2, 21—16 


Dou bles—Final Round—John Findzovick an “ 


tad Johnson, Cleveland Y. A., defeated — 
Henry Jocoy and Ralph May, Buffalo A. C., Bac ea 


r-Wall _Championships—Singles, Final ' 21—10. 
GYMNASTICS. 


M. I. T., second; J. Flexner, Chicago, third; L. Sadler, 
Dartmouth, fourth. 

Side Horse—W. Thompson, Navy; F. A 
Navy, second; 
Fairchild, M. 1. T. ETS 

Parallel Bars— Falkner, Army; P. Pierce, 
Princeton, second; J. bebe Chicago, third; 
J. Stewart, Dartmouth, fourth. 

Flying Rings—R. Snibely, Princeton: F, ae 
Chicago, second; R. Wells, I, T., third; G. Ze: 
Dartmouth, and J. Taylor, Princeton, tied for tonal 

Tumbling—W. Hobson, Dartmouth; N. Dolloft, 
M. I. T., second; F. Davi idson, Chicago, third; A’ 
Gold, Dartmouth, fourth. 

Rope Climb— b—R. Russell, Dartmouth; J. Taylor, 
Princeton, second; R. Snibely, Princeton, third: 
Je McElroy, Navy, fourth. 

All-Around. Points—¥. Davidson, Chicago, 2,548 
points; J. Flexner, Chicago, ae points, second; 
RO Wells, M. 25. T., 2,317 third; . Hadler, Dart- 


7rs—F. Davidson, Chicago; R. Wells, | mouth, 2/396, fourth. 
BOXING. = 


the pean ge ton at Detroit, Mich., March 
22 and 
112-Pound Class—James Keer, Grand Rapids. 
118-Pound Class—John Gaito, "New York. 
126-Pound Class—Chester Karston, Grand Rapids. 
135-Pound Class—George White, New York. 
147-Pound Class—George Russo, Boston. 
a Sobre Class—Al Stillman, St. Louis. 
17%6-Pound Class—Martin Lewandoski, Grand 
Heavywetght Class—Robert Moody, Pittsburgh. 
Intercollegiate Boxing Championship 8. 


Rapids. 


| Held at University of Pennsylvania, "Philadetpnia, 
March 16-17, 1928. Results final rounds 2 

116-Pound Class—Renard, Navy, defeated Mason, ~ 
Penn State, in three rounds, judge's decision. 


125-Pound Class—Filegar, Penn State, defeated 


Sam Levy, Penn., in four rounds, by referee's decision, 


813° 


‘damso’ = 2 
E. Newbauer, Chicago,’ third; bie — 


a as 


~ 814 


136-Pound Class—Williams, Navy, knocked out | 
Kolikoski, Penn State, in the third round. 
Beh ages Pound Class—Gerin, Navy, deteated Winorsky, 
, in three rounds, by judge's decision. 
Penso-Pound Class—-Woift, Penn State, knocked out 


_ Mazzotte, Syracuse, in the third round. 
secu 


Senior Outdoor, Men—Held under the auspices 


of the- Pacific Association at Municipal Pool, San |. A- 
_Francisco,; Cal., on June 7-10, 1928. d 


440 Yards Free Style, 4m. 68 3-6s.—John. Weiss- 


-muller, Dlinois A. C. 


880 Yards Free Style, 10m. 29 1-68s.—Clarence L, 
Crabbe, Hawaii. 

1 Mile Swim, 21m. 85 3-6s.—1st, Clarence L. 
Crabbe, Central Y. M. C. A., Hawaii; 2d, Austin 
Clapp, Hollywood A. C.; 3d, Arthur Hargrave, 


Olympic Club. 

are Yards el wre das 37 4-68 —I1st, George 

» a ‘Art Sia eke ‘Olympic 
sr * Hollywood 

mere Yards Breast Stroke, 6m. 32 1-5s.—1st, Tom 

Blankenberg, Athens A. C5 
attached; 3d, Steve Fletcher, Hollyw 

10 Foot Spring Board Diving—1st, cooreney ‘Reilly, 

Los Angeles A. C.; 2d, Pete Desjardine, Mi 

Beach Pool; 3d, Al White, Athens A. C. 
Plain and Fancy ne Plat, orm Diving—ist, 
Mickey polly, Los A es A. David Fall, 
aes A. 3d, Wa a Colbath, orthwestern 


800 Meters ecu Ces ae: Fiat —lIst, Clarence = 
Grapbe, Central Y Hawail; 2d, Geo 
Ko: cae Club, N. a Aya, Alien’ Cross, Er : 


Se Cc 

‘880 Yards fetey. 9m. $2 3-6s——1st, Illinois Athletic 
Chib (Dithner, O’Connor, Samson and Weissmuller) ; 
2d, ympic Club, San Francisco; 3d, Hollywood 


Time, 60m. 67. mee —Ist, ay 
A etic Club; 


Cente ae, Men—Held at Chicago, Ill, 
April 2-7, 1928, 


Sporting Events—Swimming Records. eee. | 


176-Pound Class—O’Malley, M. I. T., defeated 
ju udge’s 


Burke, Navy, in three rounds, 
Heavyweight Class—Grant,- 
Broselow, Penn. in four rounds, hideet 's decisio! 
dra Standing —Navy, 19; Penn State, 18; Penn 
10 I. T., 6;.N. Y. U., 6; Syracuse, 4. Pa 


eames 


wi Yards, 50 8-10s.—Jobn Weismuller, Hinois 


220. Yards, 2m.10 4-10s—John Weismuller. 4. 
$00 Yards, 5m. 36s—Jobn Weissm 


U., _eteated 


uller. 
150 Yards Back See im. 37 6-10s.— Walter | 


Lanfer, Lake Shore A. C 


220 Yards Breast Stroke, 2m. 43 6-108. Walter 
M.C-A. 


Spence, Brooklyn Y. 

Senior Outdoor, Women—Held at Rockaway, 
New York, June 30-July 3, 1928. 

440 Yards, &m. 49 3-53. ~ Ist, Martha Norelius, — 
Women’s Swimming ,Assn.; N. Y ot Ethel McGary, — 
Women’s ng ae Susan a 
Carnegie Library A. C., Shenae 

880 Yards, tim. 836 3-ds8. pn oi | we 
Women's Swimming Assn., Eh iG 

One Mile, 2 se 49 3-83. —Ist, Josephine McKim, 
“arab 2d, Ethel "McGary, Women’s — 

oiarensiuge Avena N. Y.; 3d, Eleanor Kight, Carnegie 
Library A. C., Ponvesteulin Pay 

Women's Senior, Indoor—Held at Buffalo” 
Athletic Meg Fgh New York, on February 22, 
23, 24 and 25, 1928. 

100 Yard Petes Style, Im. 3 2-&s.—Bthel Lackie, 
Illinois W. A. C. 

300 Yard Individual Medley, 4m. 26 I-68 we 
world's record)—1st, Eleanor Holm, Women’s S. A.” 
of New York; 2d, Adelaide Lambert, Women's S. A.;_ 
3d, Lisa Lindstrom, ne A. ; 

400 Yard Free tle ‘Relay 4m. 29 4-65. 1ate 
Minois W one s athet etic Chub ae e Van 

Maarth, Emma emaitis, Mary u nn and 
Ethel Lackie). by 

All-round Champion—Martha Norelits, Women’s 
S. A. of N.Y. (13 points). 

Junior Outdoor, Men—Held under the auspi spices _ 
of the Pacific S| ee at Fleishhaker Pool, a 
| Sati Oo aU Sok tet, Austin Clapp, &f oa 

Mile, 6s.— ist, Austin 0) . 
zd. Ogden Driggs, Stanford Univ.; oF 1 


AMERICAN AQUATIC RECORDS. “2 
(Adopted in 1928 by the Amateur Athletic Union.) 
! MEN’S 20-YARD COURSE RECORDS—FREE STYLE. —§ 


_ Distance. Time. Name. Club. Place. Date 
pe yards.... 22 4-5s...|J. Weissmuller... ./I'inois A. C....|Chicago, Ill........... Jan. 8. b ; 
yards... 49 4-58. ‘JJ. Weissmuller.....|Iiinois A. G....|Chieago, 1.222225 12; Jan. 6, 1937 
it 190 yards. 1m. 25s... .|J. Weissmuller... . Illinois A. C... estead, Pa.. 5 
ards... || 2m. 8 3-5s....|J. Weissmuller... IMlinois A. C... 
300 yards... 3m. 12 2-58...{J. A Gn ae Illinois A. C... 
yards....| 4m. 47 1-5s...]/Arne Borg....... Illinois A, C... 
500 yards....| 5m, 28 2- 5g. ..1S. Wfeimarciter Son Winois A. C.. 


BACK STROKE. 


Distance. Time. Name, Club. Place. Date. 
100 yards....| 1m. 1 4-5s,...|J. Weissmuller,..,,|Illinois A. C....}Chi Dl. e 
100 Yards..,.! Im, 97 S-ba,..|Walter Laufer... .'1, Shore A. G.AChicago, tik, i ee oe pba & i . 
BREAST STROKE. 
Distance, Time. Name. Club. Place. Date. 
100 yards....| Im. 58........ Walter Spence... oh hs a sre 1 
Chicago, Tll........ +... {Apr 
220 yards.,..| 2m. 43 3-5s...|Walter Spence... »/Brikiyn Cent'l sg ny (Age. Sie 
. M. C. A.|Chicago, Tll.......... .-|Apr.. 3, 1928 — 
MEN’S SHORT COURSE RECCRDS—FRFE STYLE. q 
Distance Time. Name. Club. Place, Date, a 


J. Wi er..... {Illinois A. C.. 

J. Weissmuller illinois A. C 

‘oh > J. Weissmuller, linois A. C 

aie r we... |v. Weissmuller,,,.,/[llinois A. C 

440 yards....| 4m, 3-58.../Arme Borg.......|Illinois A. C.. 

500 vards,...! 5m. 31 2-5s...|/Arne Borg.......{Ilinois A. C.. 

BACK STROKE. 

. Distance. Time. Name. Club. 
— ea 1m. 1 2-58... .j/George Kojac....|Boys’ Cl f NY 
150) yards,...| 1m 39 4-5s....|George Kojac.... ::|Bovs: cin ee Noe tn, Con ni. 

_ 226 yards weet 2m. 39 1-58... George Kojac....)Boys’ Club .. .iBrooklyn, N.Y a 


..|/D.P.Kahanamoku|L, A. A. 
‘ Weissmull Wis Is 


~ BREAST STROKE. ~ - Py 
Name: > Club. STE Place. Date. 
sine Spence... .|Bklyn.Cent. Y.| New York City..... +. -JOct. 28,1927 
. |Walter Spence... ./Bklyn.Cent. Y.) Brooklyn, N. Y.. -| Nov: 26, 1927 . «> 
2m. 48 es . Walter Spence... .{Bklyn.Cent. Y./New York City.......: (Feb: 76, 1926). © 


MEDLEY—BREAST STROKE, BACK STROKE, FREE STYLE. 


| Time. Name. Club. Place. Date. 
003 0 yards.. 3m. 43 2-5s...| Walter Spence... .| Bklyn.Cent. Y.{Brooklyn, N. Y,...,,..l[#eb, 19, 1927 


: : RELAY RACING. Sy 
Distance. Time. Clubs. Place. ; Date. 
0 yards....| 1m. 35 4-5s...|Yale Univ. Ge D. Bronson, J. A. 2 HS 
. : House, S. W. K. Stage, E. W. Py 
Se es) a New Haven, Conn......|Mar. 2, 1926 
2m. 4-5s.......}¥ale Univ. (J. D. eee “i be as 
House, S. W. J Stage, E. W. , 
Peterson, W. S. Meany)...... New Haven, Conn......|/Mar. 2, 1926 
2m. 4-5s.......]/Yale Univ. (AL “Choate, Bb seo 7 
Bronson, J. A. House, S. W. K. “335 en 
: Stage, P. W. Bunnell)........ New Haven, Conn.,....|/Mar. 29, 1926 a 
400 yards.... | 3m. 39 9-10s.. |Mich. Univ. (B. Darnell, Walker, : 
a a Walaitis, Seager)............. Ann Arbor, Mich....... Feb. 25, 1928 
| 500 yards.... | 4m. 36 3-5s...|Yale Univ. (Bronson, House, < 
, ig : Choate, Scott, Sanford)....... New Haven, Conn...,,.]/Mar. 9, 1926 
600 yards....} 5m. 33 4-5s... {Mich. Univ. (. Darnell, Walker, Pay ay 
Walaitis, Seager, WIE ea ane = = Ann Arbor, Mich......../Feb. 9, 1928 
MEDLEY RELAYS. °r 
Time. Club. Place. Date. 
300 yards....| 3m. 9 3-5s....| New York A. C. (Fissler, Ruddy, 
5 = Og 4 ee ann gy en eee a New Haven, Conn..... Mar. 5, 1928 
-PLUNGE—ONE-MINUTE TIME LIMIT. esac 3 
| Name. Club. Place. Date, 
Se ee 
t. 6 i ae oe ea eee Ted Abrams | Cleveland Y. M. C. A..... (Pittsburgh, Pa.|Mar. 7, 1924 


~ ‘ MEN’S LONG COURSE RECORDS—FREE STYLE. $ 
Club. Place. ~ Date. 


Bo Neem _...|Tilmois A. C...|Columbus, Obio.......JAug. 1, 1922 
torn Pn . C...|Seattle, Wash...,...... 5 
aS, eviews 9.558 F 2 ae . C...|8an Francisco, Cai.. 
aoe . C...jAtlanta, Ga.. ; 
...}Coral Gables, zis. 
...|Honolulu, T, H. 
% Honolulu, yg ci 
Coral Gables, 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Honolulu, T. 
Honolulu, T. H. 
.|Decatur, Ill... 
Saeki TT. 


THs, Stee 
Norman Ross ‘ 
C. L. Crabbe, Jr.. Outrigger Club lulu, TT.) Hes... sss 
“Ic! L: Grabbe, Jr..j/Outrigger Club| Honolulu, T. Pees 
CC. L. Crabbe, Jr, {Outrigger ClubiSap Francisco, Gal.) 2) I Sune 7) 1928 


BACK STROKE. : 
Name. Club. Place. Date. 


r Kealoha. .|Hui pg ee .}Honolulu, T. H.. JJune 24, 1922 
ee Kojac. ...j{Roys’Cl., N. ¥.| Detroit, Mich..... .jJune 23, 1928 
.| Warren Kealoha. . Hui Takand .|Honolulu, T. fe 
.|George Kojac....|N. Y. Boys’ Gl. Honolulu; TIL 
‘|George Kojac....|N. Y. Boys’ Cl. Honolulu, T. a J 

L 


Name. 


Aug. : 
.|Suly 30, 1927 


B Cl.| Massapequa, 
“lGeorge Kojac....|N. Y. Boys’ peq su, 39! 1ea7- 


.|George Kojac.. .|N. Y. Boys’ Cl. Massapequa, 
BREAST STROKE. 


Name. Club. Place. Date. : 
er Spence... .|Bkly. Cent. Y- Massapequa, L. I July 17, 1927 
Walter Spence. Bkly. Cent. Y.|Coney Island, N ‘July _ 1; 192. 
Walter Spence... .|/Bkly. Cent. x Massapequa, 'L. i uly 29) 1997 " 
2m. 56 1-5s Walter Spence... .|Bkly. Cent. Y.|Massapequa, L. I July _29, 1927 
; ‘WOMEN'S 20-YARD COURSE RECORDS—FREE STYLE. 


Club. _ Place. 


eee 0, o, Wl. vege Ds were, viese 
ag ahs faeeRa or e 


“|Gleveland, Ohio. 


..|Cleveland, Ohio asaee 


f 


ip ker, 2 . 22m. 45s.;\ third, H..- tise 
first. BE. St. Godderd, 12 brs., 3 m. 45 s.; second, | 2 hrs. ais aba: oe aes ona ie: 


Hf 
ee f = 
816 Sporting Events—Swuimmang; Sled Dog Races. ge | 
eran een ere IN DERE Sae iE Ween pe i 
BACK STROKE. 
Distance. Time. Name. — Club. Place. coo 
-.....|Mlinois a. G.. .}Chicago, HL... 2.2... ++ (Ja. B 
190 Yarda... mn. BG Abe Sep Bauer... /Hilinois A. C.. 4South Bend, Ind... ... fNov. 7, 1923 
Sait ce : BREAST STROKE. : 
“Distance Time. Name. Ctub, Place. Date: 
aie NieE : Geraghty. .|W. SoA. N. ¥...Omaha, Neb........... Aug. 22,1926 
330, ha as es i? Teper: eae Gerazhty. .|W.S.A.N.Y_\Streator, Il...0.......- Bept. 2) 1927 
RCO WOMEN’S SHORT COURSE RECORDS—FREE STYLE. ; 


Name. 


Mar. 8, 1926 
Bthel Lackie.... .|!Hinois A. C...}Phitadelphia, Pa....... oe 
Ethel Lackie. ...- ..)/Philadelphia, Pa....... Mar. 8, 1926 


“aw 1) 


ci inoi E nid. Mee eee Jan, 28, 1926 
Ethel Faekies: 2. shetty 5 eee E phar ee eee Heb. 25, 1925 
.|Gertrude Ederle..}W.5. A. N.Y. pe 
..|Martha Norelius..;W.S. A. N. Y..)Miami, Fla.........+.- Feb, 28, ‘ 
_. {Martha Norelius. .|W.S. A. N. ¥..|)Miami, Fla........ -|Feb. 28 re 
“-.|Gertrude Ederle,.|W. 8. A. N. ¥..)Miami Beach, Fla., Feb. 28, oe 
_.|/Martha Norelius,.]/W.S. A. N. Y../New Brunswick, N Apr, 413, 29 
.|Martha Norelius..|W.S. A. N. ¥../ Buffalo, % 5 ee Feb. 5, 1 a oe 
Martha Norelius..|W.S, A. N. Y.. Newark, N. J. Mar. 9, 19 ’ 
Martha Norelius../W.S. A, N. Y..) Newark, N. J., Mar. 9, hee 3 
6m. 32s... .| Martha Norelius../W.S. A, N. ¥.. ‘Buffato, N. pees .|Feb. 6, kde ; 
500 metres... .}7m. 19 3-5s.....|Martha Norelius..1W.S.A.N, Y..!Buffalo, N.¥.........- Nov. 4, £ 
5 BACK STROKE. s 
Distance. Time. Name. Club. Place. Date: - i 
..-{'inois A. C...jSt. Paul, Minn ........ Mar4 1, 192@-— 
100 ete San. 33 ae Sybil anestiss Itnols a C... Miami Beach, Fla... - Ja. 6, ie a 
“!21/4m_ 58 1-5s.....|S¥ybil Bauer......| ll nois A. CG... 0, Bisv.c. che Ae ee = 
seu actres. 1c gn. 88 ibs... __|Sybil Bauer... .. Mots A. C...|Miami Beach, Fla... -..Feb.1_9, 192407 
x ‘ 
BREAST STROKE. 2 
Distance, Time. Name. Place. Date. __ - 
RUTESaAS 2 = nty.. : ../St, Augustine, Fla......|Feb, 12,1926 
169 wnatres: aoe ie 28 nome - ene eeente: .[W.S, A. N.Y..|St, Augustine, Fla....../Feb, 13, 1926 — 
300 metres.. ..)3m. 18 1-5s..... |Agnes Geraghty. .}W.S. A. N. Y..[Buffalo, N. Y..........[eb. 22; 1998 
220. yards,....| 3m, 20s........|Agnes Geraghty. .|W.S. A. N. Y.,/Buffalo, N. Se ee Pe Kee a rat } 
400 metres....|7m, 4 4-5s.....jAznes Geraghty. . : Piymouth, N. H....t.. ug. . oa 
440 yards... ..1 7m, 338.......- z.9nes Geraghty. iami Beach, Fis......j/Feb. 8, 192: 4 
— as ais. R 4 
WOMEN’S LONG COURSE RECORDS—FREE STYLE. : 3 
Name. Club. Place. Date. 
ASAT, na Eleanor Garatti.../San Raf. S. C..|Neptune, Calif.........|Septe 26, 1926 - 
cm ‘|/Bthelda Bleibtrey.]W.S. A. N. Y../Honolulu, T. H........)May 30,1921 : 
Bleanor Garatti.../San Raf. S. C.. July 1,1928 
Martha, Norelius..}W.S.A.N, ¥.. July 28, 1927 Ey 
Gertrude Bderle..|W.S. A. N. ¥.. Oct. 10, 1922 _ 
a. Wehselau..... er dg ok Aug. .26, 1 * 
Martha Norel us..}W.S. A, N. Y.. Aug. 16, 1927 5 
:{/Martha Norel us..|W.S. A: N. ¥.. Jan, 21; 19) & 
..|Martha Norel us..)W.S. A. N. Y.. -|June 30, 1928 
...|/Martha Norelius,.;W. S.A. N. Y.. Jan, 23,1927 
..|Martha Norelius..}W. S.A.N,. Y.. Aug. 16,1927 - — 
.../ 7m ..|/Martha Norelits, }W.S.A.N. Y.. Jan. 22,71 = 
880 yards... . ..|Martha NorelitS..)W.'S, A. N. Y../Massapequa, L. I...... uly 31,1927 
1000 yards... . .../Martha Norelius..}W.S. A.. N. Y...Massapequa, b. Ls... uly 28, 1927 * 
1000 metres... ....|Martha Norelius..)W. 8. A. N. Y../Massapequa, L. ¥...... July 28, 1927 
1500 metres.. .|23m. 44 3-5s... .|Martha Norelius..}W.S. A. N. Y.. LRN aie July 28, 1927 q 
1 mile.... .!24m. 49s....... Josephine MeKim!W. 8. A.N. Y../Rockaway, N. Y. July. 2, 1928 z 
———— LLL AT, 
RACK STROKE. 7 
Spiistance. “Time. {| ame. | <Glub;..§ © 1 Place). sue enon 
. {Sybil Pauer...., ./Ilinois A. G...|Indianapolis, Ind.,.....|Aue. 24, 1923 
‘|Sybil Bauer... |)! Wlinois A. G.. |Searborough, N. ¥...,.|sume -8) 195% 
. 2 
.|No Record Applie|d For. | 
.|Blaine Delaney... .]W.S. A. N, ¥..|Briarctiff Manor, N. Y. |July 43, 1927 
-|Elaine Delanev.. .}W.S.A.N. Y..IRve, N. ¥............. aly 24, 1997 


BREAST STROKE, 
Name. 
.|Agnes Geraghty. . ass 
Agnes Geraghty. . A. N. Y..|Coral Gables, Fla... .. 
.|Agnes Geraghty. .)W.S. A. N. Y..! rate ate 
-|Flo. Chambers.,. . 

.|Agnes Geraghty. .! 


‘SLED DOG RACES. | : 
The Pas Manitoba Derby—March 15, 120 miles: ] BE 


Ks. Bridges, 12 hr. 12 m. 35 8.; third, P. Pranteau, Take Place New York, Derby- “ 8 
1d. br, 9m. 39s, First, L. Se i br, a ha. tip, goed dee 
Poland Me., Derby—Jan. 29, 26 miles: | Ric«er. 


Springs, T hr. '; third, BM. bee 
First, L. Seppala, 2 hrs, 6m. 55s.. second, Mrs | é8an 40a. 0 7” o> Bh 06.85 : Mason, ii 


- ae SE ON ee Oe ee 
a» - ”, 


5 Eeents—Track < Field Records, 


Pawincae TRACK AND FIELD RECORDS, 
_ Cfindicates that the record was made indoors.) 
RUNNING. 


Holder. Where Made. Date. 
—— 
Loren Murchison, . . Jan, % 
Albe! +3 +2 {Chi TH. tar. 6” 105 


Sain stele wis aed saan AZO, 
- core Saeers New York City... 
“OS. + pox CO. WwW: cee Los Angeles, Cal baz 
a - Glarte.«..svess Baltimore, Md. re 
Sa ee eee we gh as thee aa Cal. 5 
x +ees+.}|West Orange, 
‘2 aS insignias oe = SEG. 5 de ys Eincotn, pore ‘ 
a weit add a? eS ae ontreal, Can....... 2 
BOR sia bos oe es 0 F5 ce . H. y Madison, Wis......... 
arr . J. W wcacseves cats [EPAVETS I8., Nu Vivev ove 
ae : es Sanger? cae ooerte 
...| Loren Murehison....... yew Yor ae Tab terete Jan 
Wey whe se CW. P Redlands, es So cavs 
Buffalo, We cone 
"1 ....{Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sy eo ony Sea Guttenberg, N. 
seats o J.E, sseeeees»-{Cambridge, M: 
Ae eC eee Buffalo, N. Y... 
-|Buffalo, N. Y 
Celtic Park, 


ee May 13) 1316 
+ ar. 
Philadephia, Pa June 11, 193k 
New York ger Feb. 28; 
..|Travers Is., 
.|New York City. 
Badges wage 


ee ..-.| 1. S. Bern: 
A William Ritola. i z 
EE se ste by H. Kolehmainen. Celtic Park, N. ¥. 
: William Ritol New York City........ [J 
WB ce wigle t osc1s ve H. Kolehmainen New York City 2 Sosiale ae 
z William Ritola. New York City..... iy ha 
Bias tinct a Charles Pores, Great Lakes, l.......- 
Sag aes ot H. Kolehmainen New York City. asioeee 
. Kolehmainen....,... 2..-|Keb 
Pag sare . Kolehmainen........ oes 
.*...e..+,) HB. Kolehmainen........ niftaloy NGM ssa date oe 
een ee . Kolehmainen...,.... New York City. Slo 
. Kolehmainen.,...... Buflalo WN. Vics ebere 
. Kolehmainen......,..|Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Poin ot New York City. 


New York City. 
Celtie Park, N. 
- Maloney........ New York City 


RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES. c 
Holder. Where Made. Date. | 
» |Robert. eet Brooklyn, N. Y........\Jam. 29, 1927 


.|C. W, Paddo Redlands, Cal. 
. |}Robert Oe nak 


20 4-5s. os IE. Oe 
-58. curve... |H. T. Py “| ohanee xritp 

33 ibe. ‘ae We. ..|C. W. Paddock Redlands, Cal. 
California 

uffalo, N. Y 


New York © 
Poston, Mass 
Washington, D. C., 
New York City 


15m. 22 2-5s.% 
! Fee 26 2-5s.* 
m. eet 4-58 


Celtic Park, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass... . 


.Where Made. Date. 


eretige ae " eee -|Dec. 16, 1911 
.|F. P. Murray. ew Yor ¥ 
eS oe ie Ss New York City 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. hong 
Brooklyn, N.Y... 6650+ 
New York City........ 
‘Brooklyn; IN.OY.. 12... Mar. 30, 1912 


os cleo) 


A ant 
26 1-58 eee se atone Goulding 


oe 


ee 


Se ia oe ee 
oe ae 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Records. 


WALKING— Continued. 


(*Indicates that. the record was made indoors.) 
Distance. Time. ’ Holder. : Where Made. 
j toe 2 aie aa 3d BEEN. S _ Ba 
5 miles; ..5i... +--+ 35m, 48 2-58.*....-.++ Ugo Frigerio........-+- New York City...>.2.: 
5. miles. 2 aon. WOS acs care taes G. H. Goulding...:.2..- New Brunswick, N. J.: 


.|New York City-.... 
New Brunswick, N. 
_|New Brunswick, x J 
New York City.. 
. |New York Oe 
Boston, Mass.. 
.|{Boston, Mass.. 


ae tis yards |2 hours.......-.-++++ villi ‘|New York City. 5 
16 milegi. eee ee 2h. ra. 57. 3-5s 4 illi .|New York City... Scat 
20 miles........+- 3h. 8m. 10s.. .B. .|New York City.......- 
~25miles : 4h. 3m. 358... As New Yors Oy: ee oats 
i z WALKING— —METRIC DISTANCES. S, 
3000 metres....- 72m, 495% 2775 3.2.4 William Plant.........- Brooklyn, N, Y...... 
4000 metres... . 17m. 39 4-53.*........|Ugo Frigerio........--.- New York City 
5000 metres...-- 21m. 50 3-5s.*........ William Plant........-. New York City 
7000 metres..... 31m. 16 3-5s.*........|/Ugo Frigerio New York City 
8000 metres..... 35m. 35 3-58.*........|Ugo Frigerio. . ../New York City 
9000 metres....-- 40m. 10 4-5s.*........{Ugo Frigerio. ..|New York City.. 
10000 metres...-- PATE Rea Me a Sure a a ssi Ugo Frigerio: .|New York City Mar 
10000 metres. ....- EEO SIGRES do tetas Sean H. R. Hinkel. . Yonkers, Ni ¥uq os3ee as 


| 
Distance. Time. : Clubs. Where Made. Date. ¥ 

440 yards (4x110).. |418....--.-.-+ +++ eee ea tries hago Nepeote isan ere ion 

400 metres (4x100) |42 2-5s..........-/Univ. a — “Sherman Penaors phitaten iia Beta s a 

800 metres (4x200) |1m. 25 4-5s...... Jon. ex So. - California pepe: ck Agyavea, Gaal te ay a d 

880 yards (4x220)..|1m. 25 4-5s....... univ. of So. Cs Gal. ‘Giouse, Smith, Re : eect a 

880 yards (4x220).. |*lm. 35-2-5s...... Ronee & A "TAs (Gia, Weiland, A eee De moe ee 

1 mile (4x440).... . |3m. 16 2-5s....... Aspericom: Legion, State of Fe. Re - nee ce 7 — 

1 mile (4x440)..:.. [*8m. 21s......... aoe | ‘Teas. (Siapheriels. Buffalo, N. ¥ se Apr, 17, 1920 

‘1600 mtrs. (4x400) #3m, 22 3-5s...... Georgetown Valy. ‘(Geean, As. sie uae ->».jApr. 17, P 

2 miles (4x880).. ., [7m,. 41.48......... Beeston. A on {Mertin, Hahn, SME, ce mee 

2 miles (4x880).... |*7m. 41 3-5s...... Georgetown, — {Brooks Swin- eee uk ee my 

4 miles (4x1 mile).. |17m. 31 2-5s.:/... ss ale xe 2 ‘Gsrogh, é Buker, ost 

4 miles (4x1 mile).. |*17m. 43 2-5s.... . oer Univ. (Putnam, : Bineh, ans = 2s 

Medley (Mile, 220, |7m. 25 4458...... .|New York A.C. (Goodwin, Scholz, ae ee , 


Tierney, Marsters)........-.- 
.|IMinois A. C. Chay, Watson, 
Dowding, Rose) ............. 


Pelham, N. Y......- 


Distance. 


BO yds. TUM. .......+--*- 3 
40 yds. run 


Rosemary Hall.......).5....% 
.|Winthrop College > oe, 


pre 
Ss 


ae 

yds. wnals RUN peee t 8s. 
80 yds. at Can th 6in.).. |8s 
60 yds. hdls............-- 
65 yds, hals. atts 6ind.. {11s 
eres. hdls. (5-2 ft. 6 in.).. 
100 yds. hdls. (8-2 ft.) . 
100 yds. hdls, (8-2 ft. : in). 
Running high jump.. 
Running high jump. 
Standing high jump. 
Running broad jump. 
Standing broad jump.. 
Standing broad jump...... 
Run, hop, ERSPy. Saat . ie 
Pole vault. . ies: 
6-lb. shot... SAE eB 
Agta poe SR e sik unt ore ce 40 ft. Wee 1 
Pe race 2 hands). Seine ie Ae 0 i ag ROR 
LS A ees 28 ft. 4 in. 


Javelin (best hand)....... 125.85 ft. 
Javelin (2 hands) 
Basketball throw......... 
Basketball throw... 
Hurlball throw..... er 
Baseball throw..........- 2 


_ Sporting Events—Track and Field Records. 819 
MARATHONS AND DISTANCE RUNS IN 1928. 
Distance. Time. Place. Virst. Second. Third. 
a = ee ¢ Rohs Seiad oo Tix W. Michelsen|J. Hen‘gan.. .|F, Zuna 
: 7 hi peices Bees Te ce C. DeMar....}L. Jeuell....,]W. Seeley 
sancce | . 27m - --|Toronto, Can.. B, Reynolds. .|W. Ward. |) ||®. Wendling’ 
S85 yds. 2hr. 37m. 5is-- Boston. “i ©: DeMar...|J. Henigan |. : Boyes 
rds.} 3hr. 4m. 56s../Lawrence, Kan H.C ris , 
385 yas hr. 34m. 138. Long Branch, N [A Rieeeieh, rE Ward 
-} 2br. - 4s..|/Baltimore....... . |B. ee, i 
385 yds.| 2hr. 57m. 37s..|Port Chester, N.Y ge DeMar: & Kaun 
“errs 6hr. 23m... .. ./Buffaio-Sheridan, Wyo..|N. Tremboth.|B_ Thatcher..|.......,.).. 
PROFESSIONAL. 
Time. Place. First. Second. Third. 
.(573hr. 4m. 32s../Los Angeles-New York../A. Payne. ...|J. Salo P. Granyill 
..JA. Payne. ...{J. Salo......./P. le 
San Francisco-Grant's Flying Cloud M oe C POL 
fg Pe SE EA 3 C ? . {Fly ‘loud. eka... 5 Sat 
Mess: Ore....2.5<5 $3,000 be net Oe 


* Indian marathon. 


_ Cortlandt Park, New York City, November 26th, 


5. Joseph 
meer Nat Lerner, N.Y. U..0::.....: ool. 
7. G, K. Offenhauser, Penn State. . 5 


ee ; ae five nner R. Young, Un. of 
ae m. 30s. ‘eam winner—University of 
No. Carolina, 30 Pis. Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 24. 
~ Western Conference—Cross Country Run. 
Distance five miles—winner, B. Abbott, Mlinois 
NATIONAL SENIOR A. A. 


+ November 18, 1928, Van Cortlandt Park, New 
“York City. Distance six miles. First race: 
y Name and Club. 


Firat 
5S 


hia, March 1928. 

50-Yard Free Style—House, Yale; Wright, Colum- 
second; Dartmouth, Bryant; Howland, Yale, 

H ‘Time—0:24 2-5 


200-Yard Freshman Relay—Rutgers (Kojac, Drey- 
“Bostock and Cronin); Yale, second (Clement, 
Meismer and Lincoln) ; Penn, third (Kaplan, 
Haynes, Hadnot and Merriam). Time—1:40 6-10. 
New intercollegiate record). 

—150-Yard Back Stroke—House, Yale; McCaw, 
Dartmouth, second; Bowren, Princeton, third; 
Greer, Yale, fourth. Time—1:46 3-10. 

 220-Yard Free Style—Creem, Rutgers: Sanford, 


71928. Distance six miles. Varsity race. Individual 


08 
a 8. Bugene 8. Brooks, Maine................ 31.09 
SOUTHERN CONFERENCE CROSS COUNTRY RUN. 


A CROSS COUNTRY RUNS. 
_ Intercollegiate Association of Amateur Athletes 
of America Annual Cross Country Run held at Van 


Pos. Name and College. Tim 
9. Walter E. Dean, Syracuse. + © oie vie oases aI 16 

10. Arthur W. Bass, Penn State.............31.17 

FRESHMAN RACE—THREE MILES. 

‘0S. Name and College. Time. 
1. Daniel E. Dean, Pennsylvania............ 15.11 
1. Wm. J. McKniff, Pennsylvania...,....< oe lb 11 
1. Roland C. Ritchie, Pennsylvania......... 15.11 
4. Lawrence Belanger, Syracuse............. 15.17 
5. Carl G. Coan, Pennsylvania..:........ ++ 15.23 
6. Everett A. Gunring, Mane......, ....3... 15.29 
7. Howard Campbell, N. Y.A.........00. »-15.36 
8. Robert A. Rurton, Penn State............ 15.42 
9. e P. Foresman, Penn State......... 15.43- 

10. Albert F. Renney, Cornell.....,.. vavreaia s LO AT. 


—_ br Team winner, Indiana. Madison, Wis., 
Nov. 24. 
Big Siz Conterence Cross Country Run. 

Distance 534 niles. Winner, B. Frazier, Kansas 
25m, 44s. Team winner, University of Kansas, 51 Fts. 
Columbus, Mo., Nov. 24. 
UC. CROSS COUNTRY RUN. 

Team Score. 


Millrose A. A., Team A....... 2 6 7 11 14— 40 
Shanahan'G. Or.c.< 05022 seas 8 912 18 26— 70 
Dorchester Club..........---. 4 517 27— 75 
Millrose A. A., Team B....... 3 20 21 24 28— 66 
Finnish-American A. C........10 13 19 30 34—106 
Brooklyn Harriers............ 1 18 29 32 23—113 
Alfred University .- 055... Be 16 23 25 31 ©5—130 


Yale, second; Webster, Syracuse, third, (no fourth’ 
Time—2:24 1-10. 

200-Yard Breast Stroke—Schott, Williams; Rick- 
man, Yale, second; Nisselson, New York University, 
third; Rae, Columbia, fourth. Time—2:39 2-10. 
(New Intercollegiate record). 

0-Yard Free Style—Sanford, Yale: Spencer 

Yale, second; Garton, Army, third; Brewster, Yale, 
fourth. Time—5:29 5-10. 

100-Yard Free Style—Howland, Yale; Phillips, 
Navy, second: Bryant, Dartmouth, third; Wright, 
Columbia, fourth. Time—0:55 5-10. | 

Fancy Dive—Glascock, Yale, 79.8 points: Sasseen, 
Penn, second, 78.2; Dallman, Navy, third, 78. _ 


LOS ANGELES-NEW 


> On March 4, 1928, at Ascot Park, Los Angeles, 
z Ot men and boys started, on foot, for New 
Yo! ity. 

The van guard, 55 in number reached there on the 
vening of May 26, completing their ‘‘bunion derby” 
unt Aercss mountsins, deserts, and prairies, and 
through the more populous districts of the South 


nd East. 
A few martyrs hobbled and limped as they left the 
‘oat ab Weehawken, N. J. Some ran on their 
1 to save their heels and others on their heels to 
ave their toes. A few still wore bandages and 
pe where dogs and other fauna had bitten them. 
for their New York appearance most of the trans- 
inental hoofers had undergone censidering bar- 
gs and grooming. Many of them had le*t their 
3 in Passaic, N. J. They had arrived their 


G. GC. Davis of Columbus, O., won his third con- 
ive national horse shoe pitehing chantpionship 
it. Petersburg, Fla., Feb. 18. Tees 


YORK CITY HIKE. 


stained with every type of mud and dust, but most 
of them left as a laundered and smart locking caravan 
of athletes, 

Andrew Payne of Claremore, Okla., with his 
sixteen-hour lead over the field, took it easy on the 
run to Madison Square Garden. 

Salo finished first in the twenty-mile run at the 
Garden. Sie time ior the grind was 2 hours, 25 
minutes and 30 seconds. 

Payne won. the first prize when he crossed the finish 
at the Garden, bis'time for the entire run of 3,422.3 
miles, being 573 hours, 4 minutes and 34 

Salo was second with 588 hours, 40 minutes, 13 
seconds. Philip Granville of Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada, was third with time of 613 hours, 42 minutes 


and 30 seconds. 
Mike Joyce of Cleveland, finished fourth. 


HORSE SHOE PITCHING. 


His score was 31 victories, 3 defeats. B. Duryea, — 
Wichita, Kan., was_ second ‘29-4. B. Nunamaker, 
Cleveland, 0., was third 23-10. 


We 


820 Sporting Events—Boxing. 


PUGILISM. — e 5 Saisie Oe tha 


The feature of 1928 was the successful defense of 
the Heavyweight Championship by Gene Tunrer, 
and his almost immediate announcement of retire- 
ment from pugilism, thus leaving the most important 
title of the ring open. 

Tunney defeated Tom Heeney of Australia in the 
eleventh round of what was to have been a fifteen 
round, at New York City on July 26. 

The bsut was promoted by Tex Rickard who 
lost $155,719 Sone Spores eery. 50,000 attended. 

Tunney received $525,000. and Heeney $100,000. 
fom some time after the figbt, wept to Europe, 
owed, later, by Miss Mary Josephine Lauder, 2 

Darmecie heiress, ot Greenwich, Conn.; and the couple 

were married in Italy. 


The physical measurements of the ‘champion ‘and 
challenger follow: ae 7 


16 inches... 
9 inches 


CHAMPIONSHIP HOLDERS, NOVEMBER, 1928. 4 
(New Classification.) & 


HEAVYWEIGHT (over 175 lbs.)—Gene Tunney. 
Retire 
; LIGHTHEAVY WEIGHT (175 Ibs.) —Tommy 
Lough 

MIDDLEWFIGHT (160 Ibs..—Mickey Walker. 


FEATHERWEIGHT (126 tbs.) —Andre Routis. 
BANTAMWEIGHT (118 Ibs.)—P. Graham. 
FLYWEIGHT (112 Ibs..—Fidel La Barba (re- 


THE TUNNEY TROPHY. 

The personnel of the Board of Trustees which will 
take possession of the Muldoon-Tunney trophy em- 
blematic of the world’s heavyweight championship 
was announced in Oct., 1928, by William Muldoon of 
the N. Y. State Athletic Commission. The members 
of the board, who were selected by Tunney, the donor 
of the trophy, and Mula oon, after consultation with 
leading Speen, Are: 

Bernard F. Gi 1, Vice President of Gimbel Bros., 


Ine.; John McE. Bowman, President of the Bowman-~ 
Biltmore Hotels Corporation; Herbert Bayard Swo! 7 
Executive Editor of The World; Jeremiah 4 
Mahoney, Justice of the Supreme Court of the Sta’ 
of New York, and George L. (“Tex’) Ricka 
President of the New Madison Square Garden 
Corporation. i 

In this board, which will be self-perpetuat’ ting. will 
be vested absolute control of the trophy. 
decide whose name will be inscribed on the One 
as Tunney’s successor, but will make no decision 
= some contender has established his right to th 

e 

Provision will be made, Muldoon said, for 
inscription on the trophy of 32 a Eo =x of which 
will be those of past champions. Sullivan, 
first of the modern titleholders, will head t he list. 
The others will be James Corbett, Robert = 
simmons, James J. Jeffries, Tommy Burns, 
Arthur Johnson, Jess Willard, Jack Dempsey" “ond 
Gene Tunney. 


RING CHAMPIONS. (Old Classification.) i 


HEAVYWHEHRIGHTS (over 158 Ibs.)—1882-1892, 
John L. Sullivan; 1892-1897, James J. Cerbett; 
1897-1899, Robert Fitzsimmons; 1899-1906, James 
J. Jeffries; 1906-1908, Tommy Burns; 1908-1915, 
Jack Johnson; 1915-18, Jess Willard; -1919-1926, 
Jack Dempsey; 1926-28, Gene Tunney (retired.) 

MIDDLEWEIGHTS (158 Ibs.) — 1890-1897, 
Robert Fitzsimmons; 1897-1907, Tommy Ryan; 
1907-1908, Stanley Ketchel; 1908, Bill Papke ead 
Stanley _ Ketchel; 1908-1910, Stanley Ketchel; 
1911-1913, claimed by Frank Klaus, Mike Gibbons, 
Bd MeGoorty and Geo. Chip; 1914-1917, Al McCoy: 
1917-1920, Mike O'Dowd; 192 921-23, Johnny 
‘Wilson. Harry Greb; 1924-25, Harry Greb; 1926, 

er Flowers; 1927, Mickey Walker. 

eLTERWEIGHTS ca Ibs. )=1800-1893, no 
nized: champion; 1894-1896, Tomm Ryan 

1896-1897, Kid McCoy; 1898-1900 Billy smith: 
1800, Rube Ferns; 1901, Matty atthews and 
Rube Ferns; 1901-1904, Joe Walcott; 1904-1908; 
Dixie Kid; 1914-1916, Kid Graves; 1916, Jack 
Britton; 1917-1918, Ted (Kid) Lewis; 1919-1922, 
Jack Britton; 1923-1926, Mickey Walker; 1926, 
Pete Latzo, 1927-28 Joe Dundee. q 

LIGHTWERIGHTS (133 Iba} —-1800-1893, Jack 
McAuliffe; 1893-1899, Kid Lavigne; 1899-1902, 
Frank Erne; 1902-1908, Joe Gans; 1908-1910. 


Date. Winner. 


September 22, 1927... 
September a 1926... 


Gene Tunney...... 
Gene Tunney...... 


LARGEST CHAMPIONSHIP BATTLE GATE RECEIPTS. 


Loser. Place. 


Battling Nelson: 1910-1912, Ad eae Ww 1912- 


1914, Willie Ritchie; 1914-191 aly Welsh; 
1917-1925. Benny Leonard: 1926,’ J: Goodrich, 
Kansas, Sammy Mandell; 1927- Sammy 


Tames ell. & 
FEATHERWEIGHTS (122 bs.-51800-1892, no 
recognized champion; 1892-1897, George Dixon; 
1897, Solly Smith; 1898, Solly. ‘Smith and Dave 
Sullivan: 1898-1900, George Dixon: 1900-1901, 
Corbett; 1904 


BAY McGovern; 1901- 1904, Young 
Sullivan; 1908-1911 Abe pital 


8, Tomm 
ior 1922, Johnny Kilbane: 1923, gobnny Ki 


Bugene Criqui, — Dundee; D 

nounced retirem 1925-1956) Kid cia Dundee oa 

os Meng oe Meg 1o2T-1928 Bey Boe ee Canzoneri, 
re Routis 


ees CEA ws < 
George Dixon; 1892-1894, te jam 


1894-1898, Jimmy Barve 18981901, no fecogni 
beens. 1901-1903, arry Forbes; 1903-1906; 
Frankie Neil; 1908-1907" no zed 


1907-1913, Johnny Coulon; 1914-1915, 24 hogppion 
1916-1920, Pete Herman: 1920- 0-1921, Joe L 
aw prete ee ieee Johnny Buff; ‘1922, Joh 
ui! oe Lyne! . 

stein, Rati 93 5,” teddle 3 Ni ate 3 
osen ma 6, Charle hil Tae bers! 
1928, B. Graham. vs , . ® 


MMI ROZTNG 2 osatiele empsey..,....... (Carpentier,..... ++. |Jersey Cit; 

Mile BUR TOAT ve. 2.0% Dempsey....:.. vo. [Jack Sharkey. ene iets ies 

; A PRR ee oo wie fac, sesececees NeW York 

Ju oe tleosaiaie New York City. Ree tine 


duly 41 
Decanber 94, 1920... 


ne Benny Leonard SS te 
dia ties cleie .|Jack Britton....... [Benn 


July 4, 1923. =o (Dempsey eo hic ere os HE 
Qotobar 12, 1920. Carpentier... .. weitis 
May 17, 1921........|Johnny Wilson .. 


.. |Jersey Cit; sme 
. |Toledo, Q nS ojele any seine 
. |New York City 22717371 
. Jersey City, NY. 


Tee e ee eseesere 


fave ee eee 


a 


(New York Ci 
- |New York City. 


ro. . 


+ The five fights in which Jack Dempsey engaged in 
the years 1921, 1923, 1926 and 1927 netted for the 
Federal Government a total of $782,803.20 in taxes, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue announced. 
__ Boxing and wrestling matches during 1927 enriched 
treasury of the State of New York by_ $43,764.21, 
ded $254,913.44. the eee oe ered, the sports 
. x bar, 5 
Robert Moses disclosed. i aOR age | 
| Fees fiom 33 boxing and wrestling clubs constituted 
the greatest single item, $19,650, while the next largest 


HISTORY OF HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP BOUTS. 


“1885—July 8—John L. 
5 rounds, ae 


bare knuckle bout. 
*1892—Sept. 7—James J. Corbett defeated 
Se + ivap, 21 rounds, New Orleans. (Used 
p loves. 
OE Dn, 25—James J. Corbett beat Charley 
Mitchell, 3 rounds, Jacksonville, Fla. 


*1897—March 17—Bob Fitzsimmons defeated 
ames J. Corbett, 14 rounds, Carson City, Nev. > 
*1899—June 9—James J. Jeffries beat Bob Fitz- 
simmons, 11 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 
1899—Nov. 2—James J. Jeftries beat Tom 
key, 25 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 
_ 1902—July 25—James J. Jeffries knocked out Bob 
itzsimmons, 8 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 
_ 4903—Aug. 14—James J. Jeffries, knocked out 
fames J. Corbett, 10 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 
 1904—Aug. 26—James J. Jeffries knocked out Jack 
, 2 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 


unTroe 


3g 1 ro 

MDOe-Iee 25—Jack Johnson eget 
: 14 ‘olic 
”1909-—July 4—Jack Johnson knocked out Stanley 
<etchell, 12 rounds, Colma, Cal. 

1910—July 4, Jack Johnson knocked out Jim 


Tommy 
e halted 


BOXING IN 1928; 


8 the recording of only the more im- | 
The results are as appearing in 


Mexico City 
N. Y. City 


. Terris (1) 

J. Petibon (3) 
IK. Kaplan’ |S. Trabon (10) 
Jan tees Paulino (10) 


Los Angeles 
Paris, France 


‘Paris, France” 
London, Eng: 
YX. City 
EY. Cit; 


Sporting Events— Boxing. 


821 


amount, $8,175, came in fees from 327 managers. 


one en largest item, fees from 1,599 boxers, totaled 


The repert showed that during the year the licenses 
of three clubs were egal those of six bo: 
were canceled end three of the latter class were 
revoked. Three managers’ licenses also were revoked. 

Suspensicns numbered 474 boxes, 22 seconds, 34 
managers and 13 wrestlers. During the period more 
than 400 exhibitions of boxing or wrestling were held 
under the supervision of the Athletic Commission, 
and 2,851 bouts or contests were featured. 


Jeffries, 15 rounds, Reno, Nev. (Jeffries came back, 
from retirement). mgmtar 

,1912—July 4—Jack Johnson won on points from 
Jim Flynn, 9 rounds, Las Vegas, N. M., (contest 
stopped by police). 

1913—Jack Johnson in trouble with government, 
quit country. 

1914—June 27—Jack Johnson won from Frank 
Moran, 20 rounds, Paris. e 

*1915—April 5—Jess Willard knocked out Jack 
Johnson, 26 rounds, Havana, Cuba. 

1916— March 25—Jess Willard beat Frank Moran, 
10 rounds (no decision), New York City. 

*1919—July 4—Jack Dempsey knocked out Jess 
Willard, Toledo (Willard failed to answer bell for 
fourth round). 

1920—Sept. 6—Jack Dempsey knocked out Billy 
Miske, 3 rounds, Bentcn Harbor, Mich. 

1920—Dec. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Bill 
Brennan, 12 rounds, New York City. 

1921—July 2—Jack ee knocked out Georges 
orl copped 4 rounds, Boyle’s Thirty Acres, Jersey 

ty 


y. 

1923—July 4—Jack Dempsey won on points from 
Tom Gibbons, 15 rounds, Shelby, Mont. 

1923—Sept. 23—-Jack Dempsey knocked out Luis 
Firpo, 2 rounds, New York City. 

*1926—Sept. 23—Gene Tunney beat Jack Demp- 
sey, 10 rounds, decision, Philadelphia. 

1927—September 22—Gene Tunney beat Jack 
Dempsey, 10 rounds, decision, Chicago. 

1928—July 26—Gene Tunney knocked out Tom 
Heeney, 11 rounds, Yankee Stadium, New York. 

*Title changed hands. 


(Rounds in parentheses.) 


Public prints and the Almanac assumes no respon- 
sibility. Star indicates draw. 


Date. Winner. Loser. Place. 
Apr. 9/F. Genaro |J. Vacca (10) Boston 
Apr. 11/*B.Levinsky|*Roebuck (10) |Kansas City 
Apr. 17/5. Mandell |F. Wagner £19) Detroit 
. 23)P. Latzo Marullo (10 N. Y. City 
Apr. 30|J. Sharkey |Delaney (1) N. Y. City 
May 8/K. Keplan |G. Day (10) New Haven 
B J. Cuthbert (7) |Paris, France 
May 8|B. Flowers |Barbarian (10) |N. Y. Gity 
May 10/B. Martin |F, Brown (1) |Passaic, N. J 
, R. Roberti (10) |N. Y. City 
May 12/B. Graham |P. Livie (4) N. Y. City 
N. Y. City 
N. Y. City 
N. Y. City 
N. Y. City 
N.Y. City 
N. Y. Cit; 
N. Y. Cit 
Buenos Ayres 
N Cit 
Lincoln, Neb. 
St. Paul 
London, Eng 
N. Y. Gity 
Montreal 
. Y. City 


ch F. Grande LO N. ¥. sity 
July 20|Ji Risko . Squires Detro 
5 Senbeiod Fall River suly 241J. Maloney 'H. Lamer (3) Boston 


xers - 


I 
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> 
BOXING IN. 1927—Continued : ~ 
Date. Winner. Loser. Flace. Loser. slace. = 
ae —— | —— < x Sa 
Jury 26/G. ‘Tunney ‘I. Heeney (11) |N. yy -City .- 2) 2. Tut-+ athe Morgon 0} ols, 
July 30|L, Lomski 15 Clark (4) -|N. ¥--Gity * Slro roughran|J. Gross (0) {Philadelphia ” 
July 31/Rosenblocm|T. Lewis (6) N. Y. City Oct. ZIT. Fields Thompson (10) [San Frencisce 
Aug. 2|J. McLarrin|S. Looyza (4) Detroit Oct. 7|B. Colima {|T. White G2 Mexico City — 
Aug. 6/F. Moody {Mulligan (1) Glasgow, Sct. ||Oct. 8|J. Slattery |J. Lypch (2) Cincinnati , 
Aug, 14|J. Britton Vaocarellt (10) |N. ¥. City Oct. 11)R. DeVcs ~ }{P. nee (10) 
Aug, 15{R. Roberti . Risko (6) N. Y¥. Gity Oct. 12}G. Gcdfrey |B. Hill () 
Aug. 15}L. Gas G. Sea va Toronto, Can. ||Oct. 15|G. Ccurtney |W. Yarbe (9) 
*) ‘Aug.20|L. Lomski |G. Smith (4) N.Y. City Oct. 16|J. Britton L. Lee (10) 
“i Aug. 20|P. Latzo M. Adgie (10) {Philadelphia Oct. 16/P; Kaplan |B. Flowers (10) 
_ Aug. 20|S: Schwartz |F. Martinez (3) |Jersey Gity Oct. 17|J. ‘Braddock P. Latzo (10) 
| Aug, 20|D. Shade Andersen (10 Chicago Oct. 22|J. Dundee _;Langford (10) |} 
Aug. 27}/M. Walker |A. Emanuel (7) cen Francisco |/Oct. 22|J. Maloney {J. Renault (10) 
Aug.27|P. Kaplan |J. Palmer (6) City Oct. 30}J. Fields S> Baker (2 
Aug 29 J. Hill N. Brown (15) iomion, Eng. ||Oct. 30|J. Slattery .G er ( 
¢.30|/Thompson |J. Dundee (2) |Chicsgo Oct. 30/P. McGraw B. 
Aug, 31|G. Godfrey |P. Charles (2) |Detrcit Oct. 30|T. Carzonerij}G. Charles (10) 
j Sept. 6/R. Roberti |Solomon (10) N. Y. City Nov. 2|R. DeVo3 D. Shade (10) 
1 Sept. 6|Y. Stribling |J. Squires (2) N. Y. City Noy.12/G. Godfrey |B. Gorman 
Sept.10|B. Pass H. Plitmgn (6) Phifadelphia Nov.14|J. Britton Brignolis (1 
Sept.13)A. Mello B. Murphy — Nov. 16|J. Glick J. Gams (10) 
Sept.20]J. Delaney |N. Tessi (11) N. ¥. City Nov.17|D. Finnegan}A. Routis (10) 
Sept.22!S. Terris P. McGraw <6) |N. Y. City Nov.23|J. Dundee |T. Kowalik ®) Buffelo 
Sept.26|F. LeBarba |Nationalista (10)|Los Angeles Nov.23|H. Ebbets |P. Kapfan (4) |N. Y. City 


e Sept.28)A. Routis Canzoneri 15) IN. Y. City 

, 

INTERNATIONAL AMATEUR ATHLETIC FEDERATION RECORDS. 

i Revised to Aug. 1, 1928. New records since then not official until approved by the Federation. 4 
OFFICIAL WORLD'S RECORDS—RUNNING. ‘ 


Event. Time Measurement Holder. 


B. J. Wefers 
é ..|J. BE. Meredith 316 se 
r ..|D. G, Lowe. . » 1926) Ene! 
..{O. Peltger.’.. . A 3, 1926| Eng! 
.|Lawrence Brown... . 11, 1921/0. S, 
PP. Conner. 7. 21, 1895|U. S. 
: ‘aavo Nurmi....... 23, 1 33|Sweden 
‘a = V 1a¢ soo oye 12, ¥ Sweden 
aavo Nurmi....... 2. 
Paavo Nurmi....... a 1338 Swede 
Paavo Nurmi.. 1, 1924 
’ Shrubb 5, 1904 
A. Shrubb 5, 1904 
A. Sbrubb : a 
‘the A. Shrubb Great Britain. y 1 
it BQ MMH sees ae A. Shrubb Great Britain. |N ® 904i 
‘ 15 miles 3 ..|F. Avpleby.. ee Great Titain . 1, 1902 
20 miles. . . |G. Crossland .|Great Britain. 22, 1894 
25 miles H. Green. : Great Britain. » 1913 
1 hour... % it Toe 4 ty yards.|J. Bouin... .|Franee....... Jul 1913 
2 hours: : -120 miles 952 yards. . Hi. Green... [Great Britain, May 12° 1915 
: Ket tines-—different dates. cos park 
r RUNNING—MBETRIC DISTANCES. 
100 méters........... 1Q:4S.......0va 13.4 .|Oharles W. Paddock 1. eee 
200 meters........ Oe eAROBB.2 6. iWadeislas alee a rake 34 Shree 3, 1936 v.54 
“g (iD Acdlottawd 5 May 1, 1926]U. S. 4 
300 meters............ SS, BAGH So) ak Wid thre harles W. ‘Saddooklu. 8 ri i are 
; 400 meters... 0.20.0. Aas. CoB, Mereaith,... |U 8. A ADE: Bs Aga Be 
500 meters,........55. AM. S.GB: Galea dered Ow malvern 1926|Hunga 
800 meterd.. 6... cc... Wi G168.4 cis ach ei os fOe Pelzer. non hd cae 1926|Engian 
A 1,000 meters. ......... $m: BG8S. isis dsc nd (9: Peltzer..vii. ees 7 c 
; SSMArtin., ctewac: va 26 
1,500 meters.......... Me SLC. ss wi wadickeess OF Pelzer dear 
2,000 meters,......... Sink PAsAGi cowie V.. BiBO y.e< caweton Fink 
3,000 meters Sm. 20.48, .|Paavo Nurmi....... 
14m. 28.2 


5,000 meters. 


..|Paavo N i 
10,000 Soe eg ee 


.-}Paavo Nurmi 


“lGreat Britain... May 


MISS SEARS AND HER HIKES. 


sot fat he Casta, at aware ART tone: | Sunes daveatath ee aad, Comers Ca 
ae ne ened een Ee SMU 
‘ EA a ears oe 15 minutes—an average of about 4.4 minute str socom SS ee ; 
Ge fer Se port ane teen | ae 
— She ene aa of ais oo ag ee ee fae ous Jens 4 at, felt : ite 
ae ‘Athletic Azsolation’s _2ocle endurance herself with a steaay, oe es ve 
ane wines was army Sergt. Williatn| Miss SoAta, on Doe id Toe ee Hiv 


Vil ahaa dence I., to 4 
Miss Sears at the efghteen-mile post overtook the | 1926 aie "5 
other women, Misses Margaret Fowler, Catherine ! less time, satan ausavas her home the same tl nif 


x 


* 


Sie, games dosent the year 1927 and 
__ At Berkeley, Cal., the Universi f 
¢ stented the University ‘of Peaunyivabin 


O— Army be 
0—New. aiibahire. 
25—Vermont 


7—Springfield. 
0—Holy Cross. 
12—Norwich.. 


wo 
oon 


to 


po bent 
Nans9S 


=| 


41 

BROWN. 
32—-Worcester Tech.. 
13—Dayton 


ee 
WIOSCOUNAIS 


6—Holy Cross 
14—Dartmouth. 


~ 


I 


Ae Se oe 

— Gettysburg 

6— Villanova 
Lehigh 


ty 
& ees x| 


124 
ere 
22—Santa Clara.. 


——- 
60—Nevada........ 


134 < 
CARNEGIE TECH. 
32—Westminster.... 


27—Notre Dame. . 
_13—N. Y. U, 


220 
CATHOLIC UNIV. as 


6—Boston Col.. 
69—American Univ.. 0 
O0—Villanova....... 19 
13—Wm. & Mary.... 12 
6—Mt. St. Mary... 12 
0—Rutegers........% 12 
21—Loyola (Md.). BS 
0—St. John's (Br.).. 
40—G. Washington. . ee 
155 136 


CENTRE. 
0—Transylvania.. 6 
0—Bow’'g fete (Ky.). 4H 


US Lae ee 
-0—Ky. Wesleyan... 6 
aes ass Selease7d 8 
- 7—Louisyille, 4 
7—St. Xavier... N 
_0—Varderbilt....... 268) 

185 


| 4a 3S Ries; 


jae, 


Pos es Sporting | Bvents—Football 


is ee FOOTBALL, 


823 


27 a 13 on Dec. 31, 1927 and on Januaty 2, 1928 


Stanford 


Pittsburgh 7 to 6 at Pasadena, Cal 


CHICAGO, 


O=towe 


9—Purdue 
13—Pennsylvani 


O—Wisconsin. , 

O0—Ilbnois,.... 
ss 103 
CLARKSON. 7—W. Virginia..,., 0 

O—Cornell......... 20} .2—Navy Petco Oe 

0—Hamilton....... 14 76—Biuenela, + ed 

2—Rensselaer.,.... 13} 12—Quantico.......- 12) 
19—Buffalo......... 6| ,0—John Carroll,.., 2 © 

O—Hobart......... 39] 39—Concord.. i) 

0—Niagara 12| 40—St. Francis (Md.) 0 

O—St. Lawrence 9| 14—W.V. Wesleyan, 7 

O—Alfred......++-+ 37) 13—Villanoya.. fet) 

os _63—Salem.....,..,. 0 

21 150 —— 

COLBY. 266 41 
6—Newp't Naval... 20 D OIT, pa: 

7—N. Hampshire... 12 39—De Paul... 0.) re 

O"TIONB. fais t ot os 24] 19—Tulsa. eves ys 14-7 

9—Norwich........ 19} 46—Louis vat eee 
12—Worcester Tech.. 6] 27—Loyola (N. PONT a8 
14—Bowdoin....... 0} ,—Dayton........ 0 

O—Maine........ .. | 38—St. Lous U,..... 0. 
26—Bates.......... 0| 39—Michigan State.. 0 

— — 40 ordbamys ap Soir at) 
74 81| 33—Georgetown..... 13 
COLGATE —— Se 
33—St. Lawrence 6 | 267 PY ie 

a peep ees f 
35—V. P.I O— Drexel..... ‘ 
16—Mich. Stat O—Mt. St. Mary's. 

6—N. Y. U.. 0—Ursinus, , pe h 
14—Wabash........ O—Rutgers......,, 34 — 
21—Hobart.:.:...5% 0- Swarthmore... aia OO, 
30—Syracuse....,.. 24—Gallandet..,.... 0 . 
13—Brown....,.-+< O—St. Joseph’s...., 26. 
75 rT 19—Haverford...., mee ry 

@ Letawea Wales at ss 

ebanon ae . 
38—St. Lawrence... 0| 9. QICKINSON. 
26—Drexel.......%5 6 62Miihlenbe 
sae Slee gon g 19—Penn Military. 

$e eget 8 7—Ursinus 
1g—Norwioh Lends 0 
10—Manhattan..... 14 ire: er 
26 0—Bucknell. teres 33 
COLUMBIA aa J 
o} 39 mn : 
0 DRAKE . 
7| 39—Simpson........ 6 
ee artmouth : 2 i dp Marat teeee x 
20— AMG. 66. ss ae Grinnell... ++. 
oa Cornel 2 6 Sa of ae . 

ohns Hopkins... 1% pos re Pa 0 

“7—Pennsylvania... 34| 227 Washington Un..~ $ va 
6—Syracuse,...... ‘ oe Orne 
sed : 3 DREXEL. ee 
CONN. AGGIES. ae 
13—U.S. Sub. Base.. 0} 13—Juniata.. re OF 
33—Wesleyan....... 0 {f— Muhlenberg... Gy. Sa 

O=Malnerisi-nie.oe 0| 19—Delaware.... 0 

\0—Lowell Textile. . . 4 aoe ; Sale ‘ 
20—Washington Col. 0° 
46—N. Y. Aggies... 0 
13—Ursinus,....... oO. 
19—Haverford. “WES 
6 —8t. Joseph’ B., yi 
192 yrorws. 48 
0| 26—Southern 0 
0| 27—Auburn.. were 0! 
6) 73 —Mereere i. b. ey 0 
3) 14—No. Car. State,. 7 
£ ‘ 4 Z 1 eeueers beet a8 Wi é 

O—St. ‘Bonsyven ure. 0) eee 

_ 0—Dartmouth..... 28] 27—Clemson..... cen a Oy 

*0—Pennsylvania... 49| 60—W. and L hice 
72 86 | 324 31 


DARTM ow fh Fe 
Norwich 


University. defeated ae University of. 


Tee, es ee 


. 


_ 
“er 


FORDHAM. 
»27—St. Bonaventure. 0 
20—G. Washington... 0 
7—-N.Y. U 34 


ay > Holy Cross... 13 
34—_W. and J....... 
o_ west Ne pe . 18 
* 7—Boston Col...... 19 
¥ O—Detroit:.....5... 19 
, 7 —Georgetown. rere 
Beat 130 
0 F,-AND M 
YO 4-—St, Jose. i's, ty) 
o 0 Fennaylvania. . FRAG 
~. 0—Ursinus. .. 12 
ci 0—Muhlenbere. ..- mats, 
* 6—Pepn PES: 6 He 
20—Haverford.. . 14 
Q—Swarchmore.. 13 
_ 27—Dickimson....-- 7 
_ 6—Gettysburg..... 25 
63 25 
GENEVA. 
Al oe 0 
7—Buckoell....... 3 
omnes 0 
Co Sa ae 
7—Dugquesne...... 0 
eee, Clty ot... B 
—Allegheny...... 
0—Temple. 6 
0—Westminster 12 
_i9—John Carroll 12 
62. 3 
GEORGIA 
62—Mercer......... 0 
(ae Ce a 21 
7—Furman..- 0 
20—Tulane..,...... 14 
13—Aubum:....... 0 
ee lorida:. . Set] 
12—Louisiana St... + 13 
_0—Alabama....... 19 
11 116 93 
Sel aly Shs Sp 4 
13—V. 
12—Tulane........- 0 
13—Notre Dame.... 0 
20—No. Carolina.... 7 
32—Oglethorpe...... 7 
19— Vanderbilt cae 
33—Alabama. . 13 
Si—AUpUIA 0 
93 34 
GEORGETOWN. 


31—Mt. St. Mary... 0 
88—Susquehanna.... 0 
52—Lebanon Val'y.. 0 
34—W.V. Wesleyan. 7 
SIDE co oined.» 


0—Carnesie Tech... 13 
12— West. Virginia. . 0 


27—Fordham....... 7 
13—Detroit......... 33 
299 62 
GEO. Al LOD 
0—Fordha: 20 
ieniadtayette: ayn 28 
O—St. Franc . 32 
0—C. G.N. Y.. 33 
0—William & Mary. 24 
0—Penn State. . 50 
19—American Un.. 0 
8—Catholic Un..... 40 


7 
GETTYSBURG. 
81—Ameriéan Un..,. 0 


0—Penn State... .. 12 
(i Ee ene 6) 
2—Villanova..... || 7 
Lan ee Baws rt 12 
= Kingon,..... 0 
26—M uhlenberg 
‘W. Mary 19 
26-—F. and Mi... . 6 
201 62 
HAMILTON, 
14—Aliredie sc. Se 0 
14—Clarkson,...... 
13—Rochester.....; 13 
0—Amherst:....... F 


46 Vn AS 

0—Middlebury.......8 
13—Haveriord...-.. 0 
S—Union?. |... 0s. 6 

108 4 

got PDEN-SIDNEY. 
Vo WE Dentinctn’ a 14 
TV. Pa 32 
6—Cornelie. shee. 18 
37—Macon.... 2.23. (i 
O—Roanoke: :..... 12 
‘Ssuain S eee de _ 


13—Richmond.. 
0—William & Mary. 32 


84 
HARVARD. 
30—Spnngtield. 
20—No. Carolina, 
O—Army...... 
19—Dartmout! 
39—Lehigh..... 
pA ar oben 
ae Cross. . 


17-—-¥. 


= 
Soto IMISoO 


125 29. 


“7 West” veeepe 28 
6—Loyola (Chi.) . 0 
nee eis 9 


O—BSt. Xavier. 


2 
60—Neb. We: Siget 358 


119 
HAVERFORD. 

S—Urasinus, 24.8.6. 
23—Ambherst........ 13 
13—Johns Hopkins... 0 
7—St. John’s (Md.). 0 
14—F, and Mois. 20 
0—Hamilton.... | 13 
7—Drexel, si... 19 
7—Delaware..;.... 19 
79 84 

HOBART. 

6—Syracuse. - 14 
RG et « 44 
30—Uni 6 
32—Kenyon. 0 
—Clarkson 0 
$e aires 7 
0—Colgate 2) 
38—Bulfalo......... 0 
18—Rochester...... 20 


9 
HOLY CROSS. 

12—Naval Reserves.. 0 
40—St. John’s (Br.) 0 
46—Rutgers. . . 
13—Fordham., ‘ 

6—Marquette.... || 

0—Brown 


0—Boston Gol...) |! 
176 
IDAHO. 

13—Montana See 15 
6—Gonzaga... ana 
26—Whitinan.. || >. | 13 
0—Stanford.. 47 
20—Un. of Cal. (8.B.) 6 
0 Washington St... 26 


40—Chicago.... 
8—Ohio State 


145 16 


_12—Minnesota... | 


eS estes 


7—Michigan....... 
147 42 

JOHNS Lr aay pa 
14—Richmond. . 13 
O—Syracuse....... 58 
O—Haverford..... . 13 
9—Swarthmore..... 13 
oer oma 0 
13—Colhumbia. 14 
O—St. John’s (M@_). 46 
__§—Maryland...... 26 
6 < 

KANSAS. 
14—Grinnell et Bowe 


0—Marquette:... >. 
O—Oklahoma...... 
6—Missouri........ 


ot 
KENTUCKY. 
6 1 —Carson-N’man. 


8—Centre AB Be ee 8 


7—Penn State 
_38—Lehigh..... 


13 ste J Tobe aie 

— ohn’s ap 0 
14—Penn M.C., - 7 
0—Gettysburg._ 7 
0—Princeton. : a! 
15 7 
0—Harv: 


“BT Tos 
LEBANON VALLEY. 
a a State... . 2 

—G. GEN: ¥. 


18 Muhlenberg... 0 
0—Quanti eee 31 
_18—Albright. . 
Lae 171 
LOUISIANA ST 

4 Weta t Me eRe: 


“86 


ee 


16—Newport Naval. 
14—Worcester Tech.. 


MARYLAND. 


MICHIGAN. 


7—Oblo Wesleyan. 
0—Indiana.. <> 


Pessina g 


SOIR 


> Eleeteces 


i} i 
SONOD 


Se 
i NOR 


eo} 


nal 


7 
0 
6 
7 
4 
7 


as 


| 


209 


216. 


NORWICH. 

_ 6—Dartmouth..... 39 
6—Providence..... 6 
19—Colby.......... 9 
18—Mass. Agztes. 6 
13—Middlebury.. 6 
O—Vermont....... 0 
0—C..C. NLY...... 19 
_12—Boston Univ.. 12 
64 7 

NOTRE DAME. 
of Re earl 6S ee 
6—Wisconsin...... 22 
fat esate Ste nie se oS 0 
orgia Tech 13 
32—Drake.......... 6 
9—Penn State...... 0 

12—Army.......5.. 
7—Camedie Tech... 27 


_14—So. California. . 


. _ OBERLIN. 
0O—Heidelberg...... 
2—Akr 


OHIO STATE. 
41—Wittenberg..... 
ang eta ig 


T 

eal 

fo} 

x 

e 

va 
DORMONICS 


39—Muskingum..,.. 
o—I ee eae 


: 
ro} no eae. 


tal AROWOOAAS 


_ 


_26—Callfornia .B: ) 6 
OREGON STATE. 


14—Ca. Aggies. .... 0 
O—So. California... 19 
41—Columbia (Ore.). 0 
46—Pacific U........ 0) 
7—Washington pes wee 
et ae 

12 

Ser eyede «6S 13 

53 

SS ares 0 

: 0 
67—Swarthmore. 0 
14— Penn State ¢ 
13 

“0 

7 

au 


PENN STATE. 
25—Lebanon V: sae aas 
12—Gettysburg.. 

0—Bucknell....... 

O0—Pennsylvania. . 

6—Syracuse....... 

0—Notre Dame. . 
50—G. W. ashington... 

0—Lafayette.. 

0—Pittsburgh.. 
93 

PIT TSBURGH. 


29-—aliceheny 


O—Carnegie Tech... 


18—Syracuse 


O—Nebraska....... 


143 

20 he ae 

13— Williams. 
6— 


O—A 
is Manhattan. F 
O—Temple......... 
O0—St. John’s (Br.).. 
6—U.S. Coast on - 
6—S prinefield.... 
0—Holy Cross..... 


RENSSELAER. 
32—Cooper Union... 
12—St. Lawrence.... 
13—Clarkson.... 


$O—C. C. N. 
9—Vermont.. 2 
__6—Rochester ASRS 


peers, 


ps) x 
7—Naval Training.. 
O—Lowell Tech..... 
0— Worcester Poly... 


7—Alfred........-. 
13—Hamiulton....... 


RUTGERS. 
12—St. aa (Md. ). 
19—Albright....,.. 

ae tig ae Pasure 2 
GN end 
Bra inicesas 
12—Catholic Un.. 
O—Lafayette....... 
7—Lehigh.. = 
13—Swarthmore.. 


97 


5 


SCHUYLKILL 

0 : ee “Dee 

0 6 

6 ir (eae 
14 0 

6 Re ts) 

9 yg 

0] 3: 2 Lebanon Val... 114 

7| 49—Albright...... - O 
. 26 | 25—Ursinus: ..05 02: C36. 
68 | 230 ; 66 

SEWANEE, i 

0 | 14—Bryson.. fier 

0 O0—Texas Aggiés,, | 69 

g | 13—Transylvania.., lt 

0 EMD Cee ele 0 0 

6 re 


SO. 


Nar ea oe 


0| 40—Utah Aggies. . 2 : 
Oj} 19—Oregon siege + On 
0] 19—St.Mary’s.. “6 
0} Q—California. . Sep 4 ; 
6] 19—Occidental {Es 
- 12| 10—Stanford.. 0 
- 2) 78—Arizona,.... nae: 
9 27—Washington i) 13 
29} 2 0. 7 
_27—Notre Dame... iat 

. 20 |.267 59 

eo, SO. CAROLINA. _ 
. 44/ 19—Erskine...:.... 0 
7 Chicago... .. orto ws 
41} 24—Virginia rae 13. 
0| 21—Maryland. . ire 
6 13—Presbyterlan. . nee O 

12 0—Clemson..... vied ge : 

44 ame se ee a! 1 
180 

0 

15] 96 . i 

19] S80. METHODIST, 

0 33—Denton Normal, 6 — 
7 ayo Payne,. 0 
0 13—AIMY evi on cate 
0 6—Simmons,....., - 

nV] 53—Rice.. os. Rap ae 
1 60—Trinity (Tex.).. 2c ae cee 

6—Texas: (ene 2 ’ 

0 19—Texas A & MM... 419 5 ® 

14 0—Baylor......... 3B <A 
4 ce 6—Tex. ‘Ciiristiat, ail ie 

6 y 738 
0 SPRINGFIELD. 

6] 25—B. Stroudsburg.. . 7 
37 O—Harvard,..%.. , 30 
O1 O—Canislus...... Arig ‘ 

13—Middlebury..... viorn,* 
9 O—N. PRR 6 
20 6—Boston Unly.. oT ee 
-A56; 14— Mass. Aggies... poe 
“49 12—Providence. «.: ., (6%, 
0 3—Vermont.....5.° © 

21 69 

by STANFORD. ; 

33 21—Army Post Pet} 
Bo 6—Olympic Club . 12 
129} 26—Oregon. . 

45—Cal. (So 3 
0} 47—Idaho.... 75 ...% 0 
13 | 47—Fresno State..., 0 
14 0—So. California... 10 
0| 31—Santa Clara..... 0 

19} 12—Washington,.... @ 

0} 13—California....., 13 — 

ee 26—AIMY...+s++5456 G) 
“70 .| 274 ‘62 

ST. JOHN’S (Br.) 

0 0—Lehigh..... Piceds 
0 0—Holy Cross..... 40 
46 7—Manhattan.,... 14 
fae O—Schuylkill.....,. 37 
0 0—St. Thomas..,., © 
0 O—Providence...., |‘! 
17 3—St. Joseph’s..... 1? 
3] 22—Catholic Un... 8) 
2 _24—Loyola (Md, vous FS I 
116 |' “6: 116 


Sporting Events—Football. 


FOOTBALL—Continued. 
Z WRENCE. TRINITY. aut 
e Goeeee 331 O-Lowell Pech... £22 | ane omen i eee 
14—Rensselaer.,.... 12 O—Worcester Tech.. 34 73 so Garohna.... 24 
Q—C. C.N-Y...... 38} - 0—Upsala....... 6% OF 0 pehicstemeee ak 
7—Niagara.. ve AD O0—Hamiiton....... 46 0—V!M.1.. ea 
12—Buffalo......... 0 O—Wesleyan....... 24 0—Vanderbilt... 7" 34 
9—Clarkson....... 0 __ 0—Amherst hes tors 34 : 20—w. gna Re: 13 
“48 95 62 | 2 Marslatid 0.2 18 
ST. MARY'S. 20—No. Carolina... . 24| To> 
12—Army (P’sidio).. 0 Dt ets 
0—Calif fornia : bd ~ Oo 115 142 
'6-So. Cailfornia. .< 7 ae pow ees se 107 
BGM 8) SEN auaiaiee 8] samme ser 9 
0 —M ebury . Of» 6—Richmond...... 
paar iat. : 20 | 32—Mass. Aggies.... 6 0—Georgia Tech.... 13 
o—olympic Club... 6 3—Butler........ oe 26 31—Roanoke pect nie 13 
_20—Sante Clara..... 7) 705 | .0—Maryland’ 1221 0 
106 59 TULANE. . ha pe atieee A 
Holes Sa vite Magen 6 6—Kentucky.... ot as 
ee ye 38 Q—Georgia Tech... 12] 16—V. PB. Tee.s22 e. 
pene: meee Sam comer | 95 75 
26—Penn. miei nee eee ees 2 P.I. 
21—Juniata... 422 16-141 Sewanee. : 6 ao Foe uae bay! 
28—Gallaudet...... Sus 47—Louisiana Col... 7 : Sead Pete A ac 
103 196 | _0—Loulsiana State. 0] 14 No. Carolina..-; 14 
SWARTHMORE. 264 76). °5— Fine Coltere. 
33—Washineton Col. 0 UNION. 20—Vii 
Q—Pennsylvania... 67 6—Manhattan..... 27 13—W..and 1. 
0—Columbia....... 27 SN AE ei 
O—Hobart......... og ed = 
7—Vermont....,.. 201 
6—Rensselaer.... 
0—Wilhams. .. U.. OF Rifts eal bo 8 
Q—Rochester : 26— Willamette 0 
6—Hamilton....... pM A Reserv. Q 
131 = —Pacific Un..... 
ACUSE. 25 0 
1 Sebart a e 62 Pee ae 9 
— William & M ennsylvania.. . 
eo nns Hopkins 0 O—Haverford...... 8 Zon. 29 
6—Nebraska....... 12—P. and M... 0 0 
6—Penn State 6 7—Delaware....... 0 California 6 
0—Pittsburgh...... 6—Dickinson...... va 0—Stanford..... 12 
Q—Ohio Wesleyan... 6 6—Muhlenberg... 0 6—Washington St 0 
lgate........ ae abe ae iene F + 13 — : 7 
4—Columbia....... 6 —Swarthmore....,. 188 7 
ner —J| 6—Sehuyikill. 71! 2 
136 ae 
Oo} E 1 
Se Ghee VANDERBILT. 
39—Gallaudet.. 20—Chattanooga... . 
nah Get Maryland. QO} 12—Colgate 
, 32—Albright........ : oes resnas eet 
— Piteane 1 EE, -—Tulane. Fos 2 < 
pam set Nels 5 Ba pte pal BAe 
eet Q} 7—Georgia Tech... 
73—Washington Col. ennessee,..... 
oa Wes 26—Centre,........ 
ie gepeenerr ——| 138—Sewanee 
224° 24 52 
TENNESSEE. r 
41—Maryville....... 0 VERMONT. ; 
41—Centre......... 7 0—Columbia....... 
13—Mississippi...... 12 O—Princeton....... 
15—Alabama.....-. 13 0—Boston Univ. 
26—W.and L.... . hak ca on en Pls : penis bea 2 
get elena ew’ in... ** of O—Norwich......): 0} O—Bucknell:.!! vee é 
6—Vanderbilt...... 0 BEE ewe 31 O0—West Virginia... 14 
a ebu' one 
Vie Sey a =" a ee 3 “67 117 
236 39 | —- -—— 
TEXAS. 18 126 so—ynelibune. L. 
32—St. Edwards.... 0 VOLLANGYA, 5 38—N. C. State... 4 
12—Texas Tech... 0} 34—Loyola (Md.). 0 0—Kentucky er: 
12—Vanderbilt... 13 19—Coxhoils Univ..: 0 0—West Virginia 29 
20—Arkansas....... 7| 7—Gettysburg..... 7—Tennessee..... | 26 
TA—RACC... so v's 6 16-—-Lobanon yatew « Of 13—Virginia ee) 
2—So. Methodist. 6} 20—Bucknell. 6 12—Frinceton., Peres ts 
6—Baylor......... 0 0—Temple.. we 7—V. Polistes 
6—Tex. Christian.. 0 LOR anh: City: 213 oe AR ae Sees) 
19—Texas Aggles...- 0} 20—Davis-Eiking...1 13] 6—Flonidarn 1171 60 
122 32 | 133 


Twenty football players lost their lives as a result 


of injuries received in games duri 


ng the season of 1028" 


The records of deaths from 1906 to 1928 with seven 
years missing (no record kept) follow: 


84 


184 
906), Ti; 1 
asit ahs dion) 


aoe . ‘Meat 2% 33 
onn. es: 
7—Columbia... 2... b 
i4—Rochester...... 13 
20—Ambherst..... ve. 26 
24—Trinity: 22.08. ie 
12—Bowdoin..... OT 
127 120 
T. MARYLAND. — 
12—Diekinson. ce : 
O—Temple.. pm 
6—Maryland. - 13 
19—Sehuytkill . <5 
(Mi ee 
21—Mt. St. any, we 
19—Gettysburg . 19 
18—S. Fronoin (Pa. ). 2 3 
_59—Muhlenberg... ; 
223° 39 
WEST VIRGINIA. . 
0—Davis-Elkins.,.. 7 
12—-W. Va. Wesl’n oO 
2g Haskell... cane i. 
22—W. and Ls 3. 51: oe 
17— atte. 05 ..e 
18—Fo Ds nies 
32—Okla. Aggies.... 6 
town..... 1 
== 
W. VA. ‘WESLEYAN. : 
O—West es a 
ts : ae Le > « ua aa 
34__Wayn » Oo 
0—Na wa sle/e.» oan 
12—Salem..... af ortfee q 
‘ B 
3— os. 


le 
20—Prowine videncet oy ta, 
20—Middlebury..::: 
20—B: bite 


sweeter eee 


te ee ce 
40—Ambherst. 1.2.05. Jb 


185 
WILLIAM & many 
O—Marshalli:..... 


oe 


O0—Syracuse. ., 
esi Un.. 


o—Purdue:. occ 1 
—Michigan..' 712. 6 
PY re iB. S oO 
HCABO. 6 ok i 
13—Towaic ane ee : Hy 
O—Minnesota..... . 8 
114 
YALE. a 
27—Maine... g 
32—Brown 14 
Army. - 18 
18—Dartmouth .- (ore Ae 

9-Maryland. sare 

—Princeton...,... 12 
_0-E Veanea ea Lae 


7 
Se 5; vets 4 3; ibs): 
155 OLD, uaa! 12 oz Oi sists 5 Cisab), 


_ Sporting Events—Billiards; Wrestling; Chess. 


827 


> -Year, j Place. Name. 
MOOR sap ice ava say [PATISS 252%, et. ea es Vignaux.. .. 
SeS906; ..2s<<.->.-|New York City...... Slosson 
4909; ......<<+..-)New York City...... Morningstar 
Pev0O.. 2 o> oceac. Now York City...... emarest 
PROT. aesc5ees- | NeW. Work City. ....:)/Hoppe... 
-1919.. .|New York City. . |Hoppe 
1920. New York Clty .|Hoppe. 
ete ‘ Chiecago...... . |Schaefer 
1922 New York City . Hoppe 
=.4923 New York City .|Hoppe. 
~ 4925... Chicago...... Schaefer. 
“2927. . ate cio PWT EE i. et Pe Cochran 
55; - In 1885-1896 the 14-inch balkline governed such 


ehampionship billiard matches as were hela, the 
“winners belng—(1885) G. F. Slosson and Schaefer 
_ @r.;{ 1886-1890) Schaefer sr.; (1891-1896) no matches. 
= In 1897 the 18.1 balkline was introduced and 
’ ‘the winners at that style of billlard play were— 
_ (1897) George F. Slosson, (1898) Jacob Schaefer 
er., Frank Ives; (1906) W. F. Hoppe; (1907) G. B. 
- Sutton, Hoppe, Schaefer sr.; (1908) Slosson, Sutton; 
(1910) Hoppe. 
__ U. 8, 3-Cushion Professional Bill‘ard Champlons:. 

_ ~~ 41912) John Horgan; (1913-1915) Alfred De Oro; 
A 1916) Geo. Moore; (1917) De Oro; (1918) Aus. 
_  Kieckhefer; Tet John Layton; (1920) R. L. 
-Cannefax; (1921-1922) serene 1923) T. Denton, 


ete ei Cannefax; (192 Reiselt; (1927) 
/ ©. Reiselt; (1925) Hoppe. 
ee Bee == ofessional Pocket Billiard (Pooi) 
_ Champions: 
1913-1915) Benj. Allen; (1916-1918) Frank 
aoe ‘ski; ea 4) Ralph Greenleaf; (1925) 
" Taberskt: (1926) disputed; (1927) claimed by F. 


Taberski by default; (1928) Greenleaf. 
U. 8. 18,2 Professional Balkline Billiard 


BILLIARDS. 


BALKLINE BILLIARD CHAMPIONS. 


H. R. jAve. Run.| Points.}. Highest Run. 

&, Sere 138 22.29 500 |Sutton, 200 

153 18.47 500 jSutton, 234 

114 18 .63 500 jSlosson, 225 

163 19.76 500 |Sutton, 235 

122 18.8 500 |Morningstar, 167 

164 45 .28 400 |Cochran, 265 

239 29.62 400 |Hoppe, 239 

318 51.23 400 jCochran, 384 

192 37.88 400 |Horemans, 244 

170 26.23 500 j|Horemans, 241 

400 57.14 400 |Schaefer, 4060.; 

229 59.78 400 ‘Cochran, 22 


(1925) Schaefer ir.; (1926) E. Hagenlocher; (1927) 
E. Hagenlocher; (1928) W. Cochran, Jacob Schaefer, 
and E. Horemans. 
AMATEUR BILLIARDS. 
_ National amateur 18.2 (400-point) billiard champ- 
ions—(1901) A. R. Townsend; (1902) E. W. Gardner; 
903) W. P. Foss; (1904) J. F. Poggenburg; (1905) 
¥. A Gardner; (1907-1908) 
H. A. (Chick) Wright: 
13193 E, 
M, 
E. 


Gardner; _ (1917) 
Huston; (1919) David McAndless; (1920) 
Collins, (1921) C. H, Heddon; (1922) E. T. Sy eae 


) 
F. S. Appleby; (1926) J. Clinton; (1927) J. Clinton; 
(1928) not played. 
U. 8. 3-Cushion Amateur Billiard Champions: 
(1919) Arthur Newman; Ww. B. 
eee Earl Lookabaugh; FL. FE 
we R. M. Lord; (1924 
A. J. Harris; (1927) R. Ruark; (1928) J. Boseman. 
The 18.2 Amateur Billiard Association of America 


c. 


Champions: z championship, played i Chicago, Mar. 25-30, 192%, 
ee 1-1 Jacob Schaefer sr.; (1906), . F, | was won by P. N. Collins. 
“— bos Gore B. Sutton; (1907) Sutton. Weak The 1928 championship of the National Assocla- 
Hoppe, Schzefer sr.; (1908) Slosson, Sutton; (1909) tion of Amateur Billiard Players was won by E. 
- Ora Morningstar, Calvin Demarest; (1910-1920); | Appleby. - Their 1928 pocket billiard championship — 
~- Hoppe; (1921) Schaefer jr.; (1922-1924) Heppe; was won by W- Rogers. 
WRESTLINC. 
PROFESSIONAL, 1928. 
Falls., Place. | Date. ..|; Winner. Loser. Falls.| Place. | Date. 
1 IN. Y.C..|Jan. 3..||C. Ress....|W. Zbyszko.... 1 |N. ¥. C..]/May 1 
i \|N.¥.G..|Jan. 10..||J. Londos..|R. Steele...... 1 |N. ¥.C..)May 7 
1 |N. Y.C..|Feb.13 H. Steinki.|D. Koloff 1 JN, Y. C..|May 7 
D |N.¥.G._|Feb.18..|/R. Gardini.|R. Steele...... 1 |N. Y. C..|May21 
1 y. ¥. G..|Feb.18. .||/W-Zbyszko|C. Ress....... 1 |N. Y. C..|Mayz2 
2-1 |St. Louis.|Feb.20..|/R. Gardini.|J, Varga....... 1 JN. Y.C..jJunm. 5 
1 |N.Y. C..|Feb.28..||G. Hagen..|/T. Rocco...... 1 |N. Y¥,.C.,.| Jun. 12 
2 \Chicago..|Mar12..||H. Stemnki. D. Keoloff...... 1 |Boston.; .| Jun. 20 
1 |N. Y.C..|Mar 19, .||E. Lewis...|J. Malceiviez..| 2 |Houston .|Jun. 26 
1 |N.Y.C..|Mar20..|/R. Gardini.|/B. Demetral...| 1 Y. ¥. C..|July 
1 |N VY. C..|Mar26..||E. Lewis.,.)M. Plestina.... 2-1 |Min'ap’lis| July 10 
1 |N. Y. G..|Mar 27. .||J. Londos..|R. Steele...... 1 |Phila,...|J 
1 |N_Y. G..|Mar31. .||G. Calza...|J. Mondt.. 1 |N. ¥. C..)Oct.. & 
1 IN. Y.C..\Apr. 3..||W. Zbyszko|G. Hagen.. 1 |N.¥Y.C..{Oct. 9 
1 |N.¥.C..|Apr.10..||/W.Zbyszko J. Maloney J |N. ¥. C..j\Nov. 7 
1 |Phila....|Apr.13 R. Gardini.|P. Zelinsk 1 jN. Y. C..|/Nov. 7 
1 {Phila. Apr. 30. .||G. Calza...|A. Lundin.... - 1 (N.Y. C..!Nov 19 


3 ; fifth, 
PS eionng {International Tournament 


84-44%; aixt é 
Z Phat janske ‘Teplice 


essen (Germany) International Jubilee ‘Tourna- 
iBone. orth 12—_Won by R. Reti, Czechoslovakia, 
14-144; second, Dr. 5S. Tartakower, France, 5-2; 
d, F. Saemisch, Germany, 416-24. 


Dr. K. 
United State, 


2: 2 
Intercollegiate Championship, New 
Won by A. S. Kussman, City 
d, D. G. Weiner, Pennsylvania, 
fourth and fifth (tie), T. Beyer, 
Coliege, and P. 


tie 
Ezedhosiovakia, and N. T. 


814-3 
Columbia, 1 
Schlesinger, Columbia, each 5 ¢ 
International Tournament, Sept. 19; 
J. R. Capablanca, Cuba, 7-2 
hall, United States, 6-4;' third 
Kmoch, and R:; Spielman, 


International Tournament, 
D. bape eae ale 

=214: second, F. Saemisch, Germany, 8-3; 
asic aioe Gruenteld, Austria, aud 
1g-4¥5. 


many, 
third ‘and fourth (tie), 
B, Kostich, Serbia, each 0 


828. Sporting Events—Motorcycling; Racquet Champions 


AMERICAN MOTORCYCLE ASSOCIATION RECORDS. % . 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS—1928. : 5 
Event. Winner. | Machine. Flace. e ~ 
21.35" Mi Z . ° 
2 eet JIMA AVISS 3. eas a EiMbs 3 For eae Milwaukee, Wis......... x 
= ...|Curly Fredericks..:.}Ind..-......... Salem, IN. Het. Ae. 25: z| 
.|Jim Davis..:...... Indo sis. Syracuse, Ni -Y....3...<. 
Jinwavis. vate. 7 Wid 2325.5 os SY RACUBC = INK SYS certs 4 
Jima vis. Ab. wens MEL. hats ws SywwAaenneysNe Y.-.cis w cose — 
“si(yim Davis. 2232.0) is ee eae Salem. Ns Hs. o02'Po-S :. 
Jim: Davis. F255 .05 : pats Paar eer ea Syracuse, N.-Y........-. at 
q VimeDavis. eas: 3 TREY S23) Rowe Atlantic City, N. J.... 7 J 
OpriysPredérickss;5 3]Ind...02 . 0. 252jSalem, -N. 3.4. Te S, Pe 
BOARD TRACK—SOLO. q 
jJim Davyis...::2... bee ead . |Beverly iS dest ‘4 
..../Salem, N. H 2. ; 
2 Laurel, Md 5. ; 
|: Brean, Galo. ots us 1 ; 
H Laurel, Md.. An bc 4.08 ae 
U Brenno, -Cialc soy TES - 22, 1 9.34 3-5 ¢ 
Alpponsas Pa Fors July 4 1925). 59.47 1-5 ¥ 
ONE MILE DIRT TRACK—SOLO. g 
H. M. =: 
—— mile Pe DIVES. oa Sone PGS oe ese vse 0c FRY EMOURG. INP re | Sept. 1,1928} 11.51.33 FY 
; 5m) Jim Davis......... MG es a ele, eyes - OPTACUSS,” Ne Vics. seas Sept. 1, 1928] 19.59.16 = 
a , John Seymour...... Ind. ...5 5. ...'s Syracuse; Na We. kt oecas Sept. 19, 1925 44.30 _ | 
John Seymour...... POG ss, 062... «J OF TRECUSE IN so ok eee Sept. 19, 1925 3.43.76 
| 
| 4 UIDRAPAAVIS: . cc nee & iL hy 9 Meee ae Syracuse, N. Y.......... Sept. 13, 1924 5.59.39 
| -|John Seymour...... DMG od oeisre eee Syracuse, NSBR ES i wet Sept. 19, 1925 7.30.04 z 
! John Seymour......|Ind............/Syraeuse, N. Y.....4.... Sept. 19, 19: rach: ; 
PanlsAnderson..:.'. :fInd.. 2.2.06... Syracuse, Ni iY. 2024555 Sept. 13, 1924). 15.07:8 - © 
John Seymour.,..../Ind....:......./Syraeuse, No ¥..s.:...... Sept. 19, 1925}. 19.15.65 | 
.|Jim Davis. ASYEACUSE, N.Y ss. <nien wy Sept. 1, 1928] 3.55.75 
. (Joe Petrali. Milwaukee, wis Bia ty § July 31, 1927) 7.57 4-5 : | 
.|Joe Petrali. Milwaukee, Wis........, July 31,1927) 11.55 1-5 | 
Bf Jim Davis. Syracuse, N.Y..00 30. Sept. 1, 20.13.75) 
= .|Ralph Hepburn.....[Ind............|San Luis Obispo, Cal....{Nov. 5, 1923} 393-5 
¥ Raiph Henburn.... ./Ind............/San Luis Obispo, Cal. Nov. 5, 1922’ 3.26 1-5. 
= Nojeealos: Repburnt. 2. PIG sce «ene San Luis Obispo, Cal. Nov. ® 1922 6.59 4-5 ; 
S ..|Ralph Hepburn.....|Ind.:..........|San Luis Obispo, Cal... . Nov. 5,.1922} . 18.02 . 
i. ¥<|Fred Ludlow..<:.:.(H. Di... cide: Syracuse, N. Y..0.....23 Sept. 19, 1921) 38.52.13 | 
y ...|Ralph Hepburn....:|/H. D... 2.2.55. Dodge City, Kans.. . July 4 1921) 2.17.54 | 
.|/Ralph"Hepburn Sea ae ae Dodge City, Kans.. [July 4, 1921 3.30.03. 
ONE MILE DIRT TRAGK—SIDECART | 
‘ H. Mo 
» Floyd Dreyer....... .|Toledo, Ohio A 14, 1921] 51 3. 
oh a Hepburn . Syracuse, N. Y. Sept. 13, 1924) aun S| 
. T. Scott... I .|Toledo, Ohio. July 26, 192. 8.25. ~ | 
Fioya Dreyer... Toledo, Ohio Aug. 14, 192 21.47 -_ | 
ONE-HALF MILE DIRT TRACK—SOLO. Re 
sage “gh gh Pred'B : A.M | 
3 .|Fred Barney....... Piketon, Ohio.......... July 1,3 10 4-2 ~ 
5 BE 3 A .|Fred Barney,...... .|Piketon, Ohfo.......0.. J a ei 320 EF “3 | 
. i! yr, r) 
I mile. John Seymour. Winchester, Ind..,...... ; a. 
3 mile........ |/Otto Pechar. ‘/Torrington’ Conn... 27.) tNrey set age 3186 25 
5 mile,,.....,.|/John Seymou -|Winchester, Ind........ July 18; 4392-5 
10 mile,........|Paul Anderson Winchester, LOC ee a May 18, 1993) 9.29. — . 
ONE-HALF MILB DIRT TRACK—SIDECAR. ~ a Sea 
nea Motor. 4 q Har 
mile.........}Lester Foote....... 1 oe Greeley, Colo........., Ss 13 3- 
r 5 mile...) 2). ! Wm. Minnick... | | 1 8 le a» Freder ea Re gael pee 30, i928 bat a8 
10 mile...... .'Floyd Dreyer.. BL TY: aes Pittsburgh, Pa. |)! 21)! Oct. 10,1921! 1]. 111-5 
: ~NON-COMPETITIVE TRACK RECORD (AGAINST TIME)—SOLO. 
, 40 Motor, ine bs : U.P. H. 
PRUE DA. is oe Petral .{Altoona, Pa........ Jul ) 
5 mile.........|Joe Petrali .jAltoona, Pa........ wu 3 1998 233 ala 1 
y PP IOIG. 2.40, 0.0% Joe Petrali -Altoona, Pa........ July 3 1926! 5.57 5-10 103.1 
{ STRAIGHTAWAY RECORD (AGAINST TIME)—SOLO. 
a 50” Motor. SAE ees 2 
plo, ee John Seymour... .., sds. a oe +... .|Daytona Beach, Fla.|Jan. 12,1926] 19.344 4090 | 
WRUON SE Fen ck John Seymour... ... Li HE SSN ee’ Daytona Beach, Fla.!Jan. 12, 1926 =16.378-400 | 


NATIONAL AMATEUR peteesa! CHAMPIONS. 
(1890-91) B. 8, de Garmendia; (1892) J. $8 


A 19 : inane 
Tooker; (1893-94) B.S de Garmendia; (1905). | tie 1917-29) Oo" Pel: 1059) 8G. Sect eo timers 


lortimer; i 
J. 8. Tooker; (1896-97) B. S, de Garmendia; (1898) =) C. C. Pell; (1926) 8. G. Mortimer; ie OE 
* ‘800, les, Ae ete. ne nerd jr. ae ee Galt oa 19 3, & D 
es, Englan 1) Q. A. Shaw fi cCoriichs 4-23) 
at cE tare Mackay: (1903) Payne .Whitne: Patt den) oa ae is 


+ (1924 4 ak 

) Gans Brooke: (1905) L. W Waterbury; (1908) qd 27). C. Pelt: ioe eee ee . "e. 
Shaw jr.; (1909) H. F. McCormick: (1910 aes 959) ens $e mer} 
Shaw jr.; (1911-12) R. Fincke; (1913-14) L 0,8: 2. nega anny sah oC SPeland Sat si = 3 


PAilitary and Wabval Affairs. 


-, HICHEST RANKING OFFICERS IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY, 
_ (The list is as of Nov, 1, 1928, and includes both staff and line. Retirement age is sixty-four years.) 
‘ CHIEF OF STAFF. 
Major Gen. Charles P. Summerall, 1867, 1888, 1920. 
MAJOR GENERALS. 


: PAY IN THE ARMY. 
Base pay of enlisted men ranges from $24 to $126 |] to $185 a month, according to grade and service. 
@ month. Base pay of commissioned officers below the grade 
" Base pay of warrant officers varies from $148 | of Brigadier General ranges from $1,500 to $4,000, 


=r BRIGADIER GENERALS. 
=. Born Appt. Rk. Born Appt. R'k. Born Appt. R’ 
: HtE.Aultman 1872, 1890, 1921] F, M. Caldwell. ..1866, 1886, 1925 | F. C. Barnhardt. .1868, iste, iis 
' + J. Bowley. .1875, 1893, 1921} Henry C. Smither .1873, 1893, 1925 | Meriw. Walker... 1869, 1893, 1927 
; E. Callan..1874, 1892, 1921] Paul A. Wolf..... 1868, 1886, 1925 | Chas. H. Bridges .1873, 1897, 1927 
CG. Castner. . 1869, 1891, 1921) W.M.Cruikshank . 1870, 1889, 1925 | Samuel Hof. ...1870, 1894, 1927 
G. V. H. Moseley .1874. 1895, 1921} M. J. Lenihan. ... 1865, 1883, 1925 | Wm. E. Horton. .1868, 1901, 1927 
Edward 1. King. . 1873, 1892, 1922) L. R. Holbrook. .. 1875, 1892, 1925 | G. H. Jamerson. .1869, 1893, 1927 
id B. Fiske...1871, 1893, 1922] H. G. Learnard. . .1867, 1886, 1926 | Henry J. Hatch. .1869, 1891, 1927 
BR, MeCoy..1874, 1893, 1922| Wm. P. Jackson . . 1868, 1887, 1926 | R. H. Van Deman 1865, 1891, 1927 
; tead Dorey. ..1874, 1893, 1922|H. O. Williams. . .1866, 1887, 1926 | Jas. H. Reeves. ..1870, 1892, 1927 
A. Drum. . .1879, 1898, 1922} Harry F. Rethers..1870, 1896, 1926 | Walter C..Short,. 1870,.1891, 1 
S. Heintzelman. . 1876, 1895. 1922| Jas. M. Kennedy... 1865, 1893, 1926 | Frank S. Cocheu.1871, 1894, 192' 
‘GC. J. Symmonds . . 1866, 1886, 1923 | Herbert Deakyne.. 1867, 1886, 1926 | O. B. Rosrebaum .1871, 1894, 192' 
'§. D. Rockenbach. 1869, 1891, 1924|C. L. H, Ruggles. . 1869, 1886, 1923 | Abraham G. Lott.1871, 1896, 1927 
Parker.. ...1872, 1890, 1924| James H. Fechet. .1870, 1890, 1923 | Ch. R. Howland..1871, 1895, 1927 
La Roy Eltinge. . .1872, 1891, 1924) Wm. E. Gillmore..1876, 1901, 1926.} Frank C. Bolles...1872, 1896, 1928 
‘i . Booth. . ; 1901, 1924| Frank P. Lahm. . .1877, 1897, 1926 | Lytle Brown..... 1872, 1898, 1928 
pbell King. . .1871 1898, 1924 | Alston Hamilton .1871, 1894, 1927 | Ch. E. Kilbourne ..1872, 1899, 1928 
Cates W. Harts. 1887, 1885, 1924| Francis H. Pope. .1876, 1897, 1927 | H. S. Hawkins... .1872, 1894, 1923 
Collins, . 1863, 1893, 1924| Frank R. Keefer. .1865, 1890, 1927 | C. H. Conrad, Jr, .1872, 1895, 1928 


. 8. Stmonds , . 1874, 1895, 1924 


. REAR ADMIRALS ik aes patie fae STATES —, : ; 

2 1 of seniority, a3 of Noy. 1, 1928. First year is that of birth, second, that of appointment 

a pea Sie Orde ye the navy. The retirement age is sixty-four years.) 

ne dre 1866-1882; Newton A. McCully. | B. Clark, 1871-1889; Edward H. Campbell, 187z< 

i Bes Andrew T. Long, 1866-1883; Thomas 1889; Walter 8. Crosley, 1871-1889; Frank B, Upham, 

Was on, 1865-1883; Guy H. Burrage, 1867-1883; | 1872-1889; David F. Sellers, 1874-1890; idley 

- Ashiey H. Robertson, 1867-1884; Samuel 8. Robison, | MeLean, 1872-1890; Joseph M. Reeves, 1872-1890; 

¥ is: ; Charles F. Hughes, 1866-1884; Henry A. Frank H. Brumby, 1874-1891; Harris Laning, 1873- 

ley, 1867-1885; Mark L. Bristol, 1868-1883; | 1891; Henry V. Butler, 1874-1891; James J. Raby, 

ard H. Jackson, 1866-1890; Thomas P. Magruder, | 1874-1891; William H. Standley, 1872-1891; Thomas 
-1885: Sumner E. W._ Kittelle, 1867-1885; | T. Craven, 1873-1892; Wat T. Cluverius, 1874-1892; 

A car ¥- Pratt, 1869-1885; Louis M. Nulton, 1869- | Albert W. Marshall, 1874-1892; Harry EB. Yarnell, 

5: Louis R. de Steiguer, 1867-1885; William W. | 1875-1893. 

ips, 1869-1885; William C. Cole, 1868-1885; REAR ADMIRALS (Staff): 

hu V. Chase, 1869-1886; George R. Marvell, 1869- Medical Corps. 

T. Grayson, 1878-1904; Edward R. Stitt, 


: Jee Es aoe Te 186971896; Wine n -1 886: Charles H. T. Lowndes, 1866-1889. 
jam A. Moffett, 1869-1886; Julian L. Latimer, Supply Corps. 


‘ =! s Frank H. Schofield, 1869-1886; Arthur L. Christian J. Peoples, 1876-1900; Thomas S. Jewett, 
eee seo Or insy: Merny FH, Hough, 1871-1887; | 1866-1892; Thomas H. Hicks, 1869-1892. f 
e 


eorge Cc Y 

q . ¥. Blakely, 1872-1888; Yates Stirling, Harry 

Dy. i t888: Joel R. P! Pringle, 1873-1888; Frank | bers, 1870-1897. 

- ; PAY IN THE NAVY. 

ae ; from $21 to $157.50 8} _ Pay of commissioned officers below the grade of 
ee ont Aeeade' oe root of service. Rear Admiral ranges from $1,500 to $6,000 per annum 
> Sea pay of warrant officers varies from $153 to $189 | according to length of service. 

‘month, according to length in service. 


3 a JOINT BOARD OF THE ARMY AND NAVY. - 
ah, Chief of Staff, Army, Major Gen. Charles P., Operations, Admiral Charles F. Hughes; Asst. Chief 
sramerall; Deputy Chief of Staff, Army, Maj. Gen. | of Naval Operations, Rear Admiral William H. 
ant H Wells, Asst.Chief of Staff War Plang Divisio’ Standley; Director, War Plans Division; Office of 
y. Brig. Gen. George S. Simonds; Chief of Nav Naval Operations, Rear Admiral Frank H. Schofield. 
THE AERONAUTICAL BOARD OF THE ARMY AND NAVY. 
pees =" aE Se _ Members of the Board (all ex-officio). 
C en. James{ The Chief of Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy, Rear 
“The Chief of Air Corps, Army, Malor © Admiral William A. Moffett 


e Ctitet of Training and War Plans Division The Chief of Planning Division, Bureau of Aero- 
of Chief c 


' ATm ig. Gen. | nautics, Navy, Commander John H. Towers. 
of Air Corps, y, Brig. G Representative of War Plans Division, Office of 


Naval Operations, Navy, Capt. Donald .C. Bingham, 


amin D. Foulois Soe : 
; 2 General 
epresentative of ee ea PEO Secretary, Mr. Jarvis Butler. 


aff, Army, Maj. John N. Greely. 


U. S—Army an’ Navy Officers; Joint and Air Boards. 829° 


Appt. R’x.3 Born Appt. R'k. Born A y 
John I., Hines... . 1887, 1921; Harry A. Smith. .. 1866, 1886, 1926:] Richm. P. Davis. ,1866, iss3; 1037 
William Lassiter. . 1885, 1922/B. F. Cheatham . .1867, 1901, 1926 } Edw. B. Winans, - 1869, 1887,: 1927 
Hanson E. Ely... 1887, 1923| M. W. Ireland....1867, 1891, 1918 | Fred T. Austin... 1866, 1901, 19.7) 
Eved W. oie 1885, 1924] Edgar Jadwin. .,.1865, 1886, 1926 | H. D. Todd, Jr... 1866,,1890,21927 
Wm. R. Smith,... 8, 1888, 1924 | Clar. C. Williams..1869, 1890, 1918:| George S. Gibbs. . 1875, 1901, 1928 
Doug. MacArthur. 880, 1899, 1925| Amos A. Fries ... . 1873, 1894, 1925 | George L. Irwin. . 1868, 1889. 1922): 
Dennis E. Nolan, .1872, 1892, 1925| Frank McIntyre. . 1865, 1882, 1917 | Briant H. Wells. . 1871, 1894, 1928 
ohnson Hagood. . 1892, 1925} Herbert B. Crosby 1871, 1889, 1926 | R. L. Carmichael... 1872, 1897, 1928 
m. ¢ 1893, 1925| Andrew Hero jr...1868, 1887, 1926 | Paul R. Malone... 1872, 1894, 1928 
‘ox Conner...,.. er a4 ee eee ae Ee ine ae D. Rhodes., 1865, 1889, 1928 
; i Boa 2, 1894, 25) Lutz Wahl.......1869, 7, 2 . A. Kreger... * 
Malin Crai 1875, 1894, 19261 Wm. C. Rivers...1866, 1887, 1927 $ 1868, (Mee 


> ’ "|. Cary 
. Taylor, 1869-1886; Charles B. McVay, Jr, 1868" | | 567" tgg9: Albert M. D. McCormick, 1866-1888; 


5 , 1870-1887; Noble E. Irwin, 
ston, mops 7 cemm Uae THERM | Googe. mocks TARO? 
eig' 287; . . - ; 
= F ke McNamee, 1871- Civil Engineer Corps. 
. Day, 1871-1888; Luke McNam i eee 
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The Army of the United States consists.of the 
Regular pee the National. Guard while in th 
service of the United States, and the Organiz 
Reserves, including the Officers’ Reserve .Corps 
and the Enlisted Reserve Corps. 

The Regular Army consists.of the Infantry, the 
Cavalry, the Field Artillery, the Coast Artillery 
Corps. the Air Corps,. the Corps of Engineers, 
the Signal Corps, which are designated the com- 
batant_arms. or the line of. the army, the General 


Staff_Corps, the Adjutant General’s Department, 
-the Inspector 


General’s Department, the Judge 


‘Advocate General’s Department, the Quartermaster 


t 


Corps,. the Finance Department, the Medical De- 
rimeént,. the Ordnance. Department, the Chemical 
‘arfare Service, the officers of the Bureau of Insular 

Affairs, the officers. and enlisted men under the 

jurisdiction of the Militia Bureau, the chaplains, the 

professors and cadets of the United States Miiitary 

Academy, detached officers, detached enlisted men, 

unassigned recruits, the officers and enlisted men 

of the retired list, and such other officers and en- 
listed men as are now or may hereafter be provided 
for. 

The Act of Congress making appropriations for 
the year ending June 30, 1929, contemplates an 

average enlis' strength of approximately 118,750 


. United States—The Army. 


THE RECULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. . 


ye pe an ee a 


The National Guard €o1 { ] 
enlisted men who upon original enlistment are not 
less than 18 nor more than 45 years of age or who in 
subsequent enlistments shall. not-be more than 64 
years of age, and of commissioned officers and warrant 
officers between the ages of 21 and 64 years. ~ 

Only citizens or those who have declared their 
intention of becoming citizens are eligible for en-= 
listment in the National Guard. Officers and warrant 
officers must citizens. The organization thereof 
in general is the same as that prescribed for the 
Regular Army. The National. Guard may 
called as such inte the service of the United States, 
and when so called is subject to the laws and regu= 
lations governing the Regular Army as Fis the 


men in the Regular Army, anid 6,445 Philirpine Scouts, 
msists of the = 5 


applicable. When Congress has authoriz: é 
use of troops im excess of those of: the Regula 
Army, the members of the National Guard may be 
drafted into the Federal service to serve therein 
for the period of the war or emergency, unl 
sooner discharged. The strength of the Nation 
Guard on June 30, 1928, ee ve 

The Organized Reserves tonstitute a war foree 
to meet any major emergency requiring the use 
of troops in excess of those of the Regular Army 
and the National Guard. 


MILITARY DEPARTMENTS AND CORPS ARBAS, U. S. ARMY. y f 
DEPARTMENT OR = 
Corrs AREAS. Headquarters. Jurisdiction. “2 
SS 

First Corps Area&...|Boston............... Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Conn., part-of Long Island. —_— 
Second Corps Area..|N. ¥. (Gov. Island)....|N. ¥., N. J., Del., Porto Rico, e 
Third Corps Area. .|Baltimore, Md..... .}Pa., Md., Va., D. C. ¥ 
Fourth Corps Area.|I't. MePherson, Ga 8. C., Ga., Fla., Ala., Tenn., Miss., La. a 


Fifth Corps Area...) Ft. Hayes, Ohio. 
Sixth Corps Area...|Chi 


N. Dak., 8S. Dak. 
Eighth Corps Area..|Ft. Sam- Houston, Tex. .}Tex., Okla., Col., N. Mex., the post of Ft. D. A. R 


Wyo., inc. the target and manoeuver reservation, and Ariz. 
rs 


Ninth Corps Area..|Presidio of San Francis- 


-jN. C., 

é Th hatch VWs, The > t Jeff cade 

-/T., ch. iS € post of Jefferson Bks., Mo., and Ar 

Target Range, near Arcadia, M =| 

Ark., Mo., except the post of Je! 
Target 


*, 


0. i 
fferson Bks., Mo., and Arcadia 
ge, near Arcadia, Mo.; Kan., fowa, Neb., Minni, 


Guy. CALA J. ees Wash., Ore., Idaho, Mont...Wyo. (except that of Fort | 

oe wal Reese in the Bighth Corps Area), Gian, Neve 
Hawaiian Dept. ...|Fort Shafter, T. H..... Hawaiian Islands and dependencies. : 4 
Philtppine Dept. ,..]Manila.:............. Philippine Islands. q 
Pan. Canal Dept...}Quarry Heights........ Canal Zone. 


‘im China........ Amer. Bks,, 'Tientsin. ../U. 8. Army forces in China. 3 


COAST ARTILLERY DISTRICTS. 


TAD. CURR Harbor defenses of Boston, L. I. Sound, Narraganset' Ne 
Second Ft. Totten, N. ¥ Harbor out nao ght and  Fortsmouth. eae a 

S00. eee rt. ten, NwY. fs r defenses of the Delaware, by He : 

‘ and Southern N. Y. mee oye 


i 

A eae Ft. Monroe, Va....... Harbor defenses of Chesapeake Bay, and the P; 
MOURN eee ke. Ft. McPherson, Ga. ...|Harbor defenses of Charleston, ton West pn tet 
Ninth....%. ore Presidio of San- Fran-|Harbor defenses of the Columbia, Los Angeles, Puget Sound 
MisGo, Cale. oc. .x cock San Diego, and San Francisco. “S| 

Panama.,..... +++../Et. Amador, Canal Zone}Harbor defenses of Balboa and Cristobal. : 
Hawatlan,........ Fort Shafter, T. H.....|Harbor defenses of Honolulu and Peart Harbor, , . 
Philippines.....,... \Fort Mills, P. T........ Harbor defenses of Manila and Subic Bays. | 


The territorial limits of the coast artillery dis- 


field Barrack: t Ds Diots 
tricts within the continental limits of the United | Amador Go 2. pin 2am Canat fon 


States are those of the corps areas bearing the same 
numerical. designations, 


The. active tactical divisions, with their head- 


quarters, are as follows: — First, Hamilton, 
N. Y.; Second, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.; Third. 
Fort Lewis, Wash.; Hawaiian Dtviston. Scho- 


ENLISTED STRENGTH OF THE 


Strength, June 30, 1928. 


Z.; Philippine Division, 
ne P. I; First: Cavairy Division, ry a 


Branch. Exel. Branch 4 
Scouts.| Seouts.} Total, “aa ans Scouts.} Total. 

A EE ee eee : 
BUIAOULY sale tang. tek 41,005 2,152} 43,157 || Ordnance De } 
COPA TTSS  aaeeWee A 8,020 609| 8/629! Finance... . weds ES at ag 
Field Artillery.) 11.01. 1! 5, 874| 15,918 e. aE 
Coast Artillery Corps... |! 11737! 1,478] 13,215 || Medical Dept..;.........|-<6 ont’ Co aaah. 
Corps of Engineers..... | : 314) 4,782 || Det. Enl. Men's List |||” 
Air Service,.......... 10) WSOg WAS on 9,493 hee erie 
Signal Corps...) || 21344 129} ) 2478 Poo ree Pee wit iar ser eee eee 
Quartermaster Corps. . |: ; 7,363 469 7,832 


By Scouts is meant Philippine Scouts. 

Of the 134.1506 commissione 
a ninth tation issioned _ officers,warrant 
on June 30, 1928, 2 total of 96,366 


in the Continental’ United States,” 
8,605 in the Canal Zone, 310 in “Tee ae aeall 


rivel tS 
Porto Rico, 11,343 in the Philippine Islands, includ- 


| 1,580 were en route from one ¢ 


on leave of absence, or wi rving milite 
attaches in various toreien countries bes 5 


United States—Army Training; Air Service; Marine Corps. 
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ARMY TRAINING ACTIVITIES. 


_ Regular Army—Throughout the year all units 
_ Ot the Regular Army receive peace-time training at 
_their home stations or in summer training camps. 
-In addition to its self-training one of the principe 
‘missions of the Regular Army now consists in train- 
teeta adjuncts of the Army of the United 


€3. 

National Guard—The National Guard is trained 
es mee the year. The law requires that each 
organization assemble for drill and instruction not 
‘less than forty-eight times each year and shall in 

addition participate in encampments and maneuvers, 
” er other exercises at least fifteen days each year. 

-* The assemblies for drill and instruction (technically 
- known as armory drills) are carried on at-the home 
* station of the organization where an armory or other 

suitable building is available. 

_- The fifteen days’ field training is carried on during 

the summer months at camps or localities especially 
.- gelected for this purpose. 

During the summer of 1928 a total of 162,918 
Officers, warrant officers and enlisted men participated 
in field training. 

\ Organized eserves—Active duty training for 

officers of the Organized Reserves is usually con- 

@ucted at Regular Army garrisons, the officers of a 
> regiment, or other appropriate unit, being trained 
_ together for a period of fifteen days. 


THE AiR 
2 AIR CORPS FLYING FIELDS. 
Bolling Field, Anacostia, D. C. 


Boston Ai Boston, Mass. 
Z ela Louisville, Ky. 


2 Cumberlan 


| Intermediate Landing Field, Dryden, Texas. 
Ci Stews Fieid, San Antonio, Texas. 
igewood Arsenal, Edgewood, Md. 
- Fairfield Air Depot, Fairfield, Ohio. 
_ France ne & one. Os 
s tbox Field, Mu: ee, a. 
< Fa Ps Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


Fi Hampton, Va. 
ate Landing Wield, Laredo, Texas. _ 
ediate Landing eee Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


waii. 
nati, Ohio. 
te ding Field, Fort McIntosh, Texas. 
Field, Riverside, Calif. 
jate Landing Field, Marfa, Texas. 


Interm: 
March 
_Interm 
Kansas. 


‘Fort Crook, Nebr. 
Vancouver, Wash. 

Aberdeen Proving. Grounds, Md. 

irport, bt ay Pa, 


Mo, 
Air Depot, Eeoekwenl Field, Coronado, Calif, 
ia, - 


well 
oss Fiel Cali 
and Point, Seattle, Wash. 
shoen Field, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 
tt Fiel elleville, Tl. 
idge Field. Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Fort Sheridan, Il. 
Field, ‘Tucson, Ariz. 
eneld Barracks, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


‘ort Sheri 
termediate 


el 

peer Fi Meld, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. ‘ 
+ Air rps Appropriations for 12 months 
endl - June of year named—(1921), $35,124,- 
800: . (1922), $25,648,333; (923) $13,060,000; 
(1934), $12,626,200; (1925), $13,476,619: 1926), 
18, 191; (1927), $18,256,694; (1928), $2 ,097,- 


061 
ee age STATIONS 
NEV AE as Biations are at Pensacola, 
.; Hampton Roads, Va.: Anacostia, Washington, 


Of the 114,824 officers in the Reserve Cor 
16,837 received active duty training for fifteen nee 
and 820 received training at schools and other 
institutions for longer periods than fifteen’ days. 
Altogether 24,204 reserve officers were enrolled in 
the Army correspondence coutses, . 

Reserve Officers’ Training Corps—Young men 
attending certain schools and colleges receive mili- 
tary training during a considerable portion of their 
academic courses. At least once during his course 
in college each young man who is a member of the 
R. O. T. O. is given six weeks’ training at a summer 
training camp. During the last year 124;833 were 
trained in schools and colleges and 7,029 -receivéd 
their six weeks’ training at summer training ¢anips. 

Citizens’ Military Training Camps—During 
the summer of 1928 there were established through- 
out the United States 52 camps for the training of 
the youth of the Nation. Young men between the 
ages of seventeen and thirty-one attended these 
camps and there received the rudiments of military 
training, a course of physical development and 
instruction in citizenship. 

The complete course in these camps extends over 
a period of four years, occupying one month per 
year. Graduation from four of these camps is 2 
material step toward a commission in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. In the summer of 1928, 35,658 
young men were trained in 52 camps. 


SERVICE. 


D. C.; San Diego, Cal.; Lakehurst, N._J.; Coco 
cei  eertags Canal Zone; Pearl Harbor, Honolulu, 
awa 
_The Marine Corps Flying Fields are at Quantico, 
Va.; Port-au-Prince, Haiti; Sumay, Guam; Managua, 
Nicaragua; Hsin Ho, China. 

Navy and Marine Corps Reserve Aviation 
Training Stations—Squamtum, Mass.; Rockaway 
Beach, Long Island, N, Y.; Great Lakes, Hi,; Sand 
Point, Wash. 

Naval Reserve Aviation Bases—Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Long Beach, Cal.; Oakland, Cal.; Detroit. 


NAVAL AVIATION APPROPRIATIONS. 


The amounts of the Naval Aviation appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years since 1916 are: (1917) 
$3,500,000; (1918) $61,133,000; (1919) $220,383,119; 
(1920)" $25,000,000; (1921) '$20,000,000;' (1922) 
$13,413,431; (1923) $14,683,950; (1924) $14,647,174; 
(1925) $15,150,000; (1926) $14,790,000 for aviation 
navy, and $3,000,000 for aircraft for carriers; (1927) 
$19,065,288 for aviation; $3,300,000 for aireraft 
carriers;(1928) $19,755,000 for aviation, and $345,000 
for airplanes forthe Naval Reserve; (1929), $32,156,000. 


LANDING FIELDS. 


There are more than 4,000 landing fields in the 
United States, as of July 1, 1928. Chicago has fifteen, 
seven of which are municipal. Six are commercial, 
one is an army field and one is maintained by the 
Postoffiice Department. 

On the Pacific Coast, Los Angeles has eight air- 
ports, of which one is municipal and seven are 
commercial. 

Municipal landing fields are maintained by Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Peoria and Reno. : 

In fact, 207 cities have municipal fields completed 
or under construction and 100 more have them under 
ecnsideration. Many are already equipped ‘with 
lights and markers and other devices to make flying 
safe and to attract air navigators. 

Baltimore and Atlantic City; Bridgeport, Danbury 
and Stratford, Conn; Kalamazoo and Cassopolis, 
Mich.; Rome, .Ga.; Denver, San Francisco, and 
Prescott, Ariz., are a few of the places in which 
municipal fields have been nropos 

Cities of upper New York State are getting busy 
with preparations. Elmira, Glens Falls, Lake George. 
Port Washington, Schenectady and Syracuse all 
purpose to have municipal fields. Buffalo has been a 
pioneer in aviation and her airport has attractea 
attention. 

California leads with 100 landing fields, Texas is 
second with 84 and Illinois third with 64.. Ohio 
has 50, Oklahoma 40, Arizona 29, Colorado and 
Iowa 22 each. New York State has 30. 

Scattered throughout the country are eighty-one 
army, navy and National Guard fields; ninety-two 
Postoffice fields and 163 Department of Commerce 

nd private fields. 
2 ‘Nearly 300 of the fields on the preliminary list are 
classed as “intermediate” and not all well equipped 
with facilities. They have been located on trans- 
continental routes between main airports and afford 
opportunity for pilots to, come down if necessary. 
Some have been equipped with beacons and lights by 
the Government. 


r 
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UNITED STATES. ARMY FORTS. ‘S| 


Adams, Newport, R. 1; Allen (Ethan), Vt.; Sheridan, Ill.; Sberman,,C. Z.; Sill, Okla.: Sloe: : 
Amador, Balboa, C. Z,; Andrews, Boston, Mass.; | New York, N. ¥.; Snelling, Minn.; Standish, Boston j 
armstrong, Honokilu, T. H.; Baker, Sansalito, | Mass.; Stevens, Ore.: Story, Cape Henry, Var 
Cal.; Banks, Winthrop, Mass.; Barrancas, Fla.; | Strong, Boston, Mass.; Sumter, Charleston, S. ioe 
Barry, San Fraacsco, Cal.; Benning, Ga. Taylor, Key West, Fla.; Terry, New London, 
Bliss; Tex.; rady, Sault Ste. Mare, Mich.; | Conn.: Thomas, Newport, Ky.; Tilden, Rockawa 
Bragg, N. -C.; Brown, Brownsville, Tex.: Canby, | Park, N. Y.; Totten; Whitestone, N. Y.; Tra: i 
Ilwaco, Wash,; Casey, Wash.; Clark, Brecketville, }-Galveston, Tex.; Wadsworth, Rosebank, N. YS 
Tex.; Clayton, C. Z.; Columbia, Ft. Columbia, | Ward, Seattle, Wash.; Warren, Boston, Mass; 
Wash.; Constttution, New Castle, N. H.; Crockett. Washington, Md.; Wayne, Detroit, Mrch.; Weaver, 
Galveston, Tex.; Crook, Neb, Honolulu, T. A. 4 
Delaware, Delaware City, Del.; De beers Fort Wetherill, Jamestown, R. I.; Whitman, La Conner, __ 
Cristobal, C. Z.; De Russy, Honolulu, T. ¥.: Des Wash.; Williame, Portland, Me: Wint, Subic Bay, 
Moines, Lows; Douglas, Utah; Du Pont, Delaware | P. I. : Wi ( mard) 


; 00 Leo: F. 
Clty, Del. 4 5 ‘ortress onroe, V2.; orden Port- 
Pees Leehall, Va.; Flagler, Port Townsend, Townsend, Wash.; Wright (George), Spokane, ine 
Br a has ie Bs 5 a ae eo ae Wright (H. G.), Fisher's Island, N. Y-. 5 
sen, -, CrOthy, ami OW? os rebie, ew- = 
port, R. I; Hamltton, Brooklyn, N. \.: Hancock, UNITED STATES ARMY CAMPS. ee 
Sandy Hook, N. J.; Harrison (Benj.), Lawrence, Custer, Mich.; Devens Mass.; Dix, Wrightstown, 
Ina.: Hayes, Columbus, Ohio; Heath, Winthrop, | N. J.; Eagle Pass, Tex.: Idridge, Los Ba: P. Lie 
Masa. Furlong, Columbus, N. 'M.; Grant, [l!,; Hay Qohn). 
Houston (Sam), San_ Antonio, Tex.; Howard, | Baguio Mt., P. L.; Hearn (Lawrence J.), Palm City, 
Baltimore, Md.; Hoyle, Edgewood, Md.; Huachuca, | Cal. = | 
Ariz.; Hughes, Manmla, P. 1; Humphreys, Alex- Jesnp, Ft. MePherson, Ga:: Jones (Farry J.),— 
Sods, Va.; Hunt, Va.; Jay, Governor's Island, | Douglas, Ariz.; Knox, Stithton, Ky. i Little (Step! 
nniston, 


Suc, Semehamehs, Honolulu, T. H.; Kearny | D.), Nogales,” Ariz.: McClellan, - 
Enitip). ad ye R. I.; Lawton, Seattle, Wash.; | Marfa, Tex.; Nichols, Maricaben, P. 1; Stant fad 
enworth, Leavenworth, Kan. San Antonio, Tex.; Stotsenburg, Angeles, P. T.; 


aha Portland, sl gh Satae Camp get Wash.; | Tobyhanna, Pa.; Upton, N. Y. 


Portland, Me.; MacArthur, San Pedro, Cal.: Me- MANUFACTURING ARSENALS. 
Dowell, ‘Angel Island, Cal.; McIntosh, Laredo, 
Tex.; McKinley, Portland, Me.; McKinley (William), Frankford, Frankford, Pa.: Picatinny, Dover, N. J: 
Guadalupe, P. Y.; McPherson, Atlanta, Ga. Raritan, Metuchen, N. 3.; Rock Island, Rock Island, r 
McRee, Pensacola, Vla.; Mansficld, Watch Hill, IL; San Antonio, San Antonio, Tex.; Sprinefield 
R. I.; Mason, San Francisco, Cal.: Meade Sturgis, | Armory, Springfield, Mass,: U.S. Nitrate Plant No. ( 
8. D.; Michie, New London, Conn.: Miley, San | 1, Sheffield, Ala.; U. S. Nitrate Plant No. 2; 
Francisec, Cal.; Mills, Cavite, P. Ls Missoula, | Vlsnt, Ala.; Watertown, Watertown, Mass.: Water- 
Mont.; Monmouth (old Camp Vail), N. J.; Monroe, | vtiet, Watervliet, N.Y; Edgewood Tsenal, 
Fortress Monroe, Va.; Mott, Salem.’ N. J.; Moultrie, | Edgewood, Md. : 
Moultrieville, S. C.; Myer, Rosslyn, Va.; Niagara, 3 
Youngstown, N. Y. PROVING GROUNDS, 
Oglethorpe, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Omaha, Omaha, Aberdeen, Aberdeen, Md. 
Neb.; Ontarto, Oswego, N. Y.: Pickens, Pensaeoala, Bs 


a 


Blas Frebie, 3 ortiand, Me: Randolph, (Gnstobal, ape Eb Seats BARRACKS. | 
i eh) no, Darlington, Okla.; Revere, » Mass.; . S._Disciplin Barracks: F. & a 5 
Riley, Kan.; Robinson, Neb. Ue 8. De Be Fort Leavenworth, Kan. ee 
Ringgold, Rio Grande, Tex.; Rodman, New Ist, 24 and 3d Disciplinary Guard Companies, — | 
Bedford, Mass.; Rosecrans, Pt. tom Cal.; Ruck- Paeific Branch U Disciplinary Barracks: j 


man, Boston, Mass.; Ruger, Honolulu, T. H.; Haq. Det. U.S. D. B., Aleat » Cal, ‘acifie 
LS A Sey er tee Mette en he BE aoe U.S. D. Guard "eines “eh ct reppee . 

ury, ord, Del., Schuyler, Westchester, N. Y.; Atlantic Branch U. 8. Diseiplina: $ 
Leott eee. San Francelseo, Cal.; Screven, Det., U.S. D. B., Governor's Island, NY Pood: 
Ga.; Shafter, T. H. 9th Disciphnary Company. 


; egrptanb en Ate af 59% 


} 
| 
{ 
THE RANK OF GENERAL AND LIEUTENANT GENERAL, j 

Seven persons have held the rank of General Lieutenant General of th A —G 
of the United States Army, and 13 the rank of Liev- Washington (July 3, 1798); Ulysses 8. Grant larch | 
tenant General. The list (date when Congress con- A Fe Witiam T. Sherman (July 25, 1 | 
ferred rank in parentheses) is: hilip H. Sheridan (Mareh 4, i369) > John M. | 


Set : 
General of the Army—George Washington | 6° To000: Gawue’ Ba Poa Cana a (oa 


: . M. 1903); 
(June 15, 1775); Ulysses S. Grant (July 25, 1866); | Adna R. Ch ff : j 
William ‘T. Sherman (March 4, 1869); Philip H.| (Feb. 1, 1906): ‘Henry 0. Gene (ee Be ie 0): 


unter Liggett 
(Oct. 16, 1918). 


Sheridan (June 1, 1888); John’ J. Pershing (Oct. | Arthur MacArthur (Sept. 15 eke 


6 1917); Tasker IT. Bliss (Oct. 6, 1917); Peyton | (Oct. 16, 1918): Robert L. Bullar 


(May 20, 1918). - 1 


INTERMENTS IN NATIONAL 
Alexanaria (Pineville), La. 4,674; Alexandria, Va.., 


8,580; Andersonville, Ga., 13,739; Andrew Johnson’ | Ce 14,883: Merete 

sta Carpaing had ee Meat ‘om rae: Monit "ate! 
letam ure + 4,823; Arlington’ (Ft. | 1,259: 1 Nashville, (Madison)’ 

Myer), Va., 36,922; Bails Bluff, (Loesburg), Va, 25: | eon’ F : Reha ot (Madison), 

Barraneas, Fla., 2,612, Baton pee . 3.207: me Hs SOE Alp : 


AS, ‘ i i tT and. 3, ; 
Battle Ground (Takoma Park Sts.), D. C., 44; (Pitésville Stay pe 


9 ds : 

), TH., 1,622;'Camp ‘Nelson, Ky., 
3,672; Cave Hill (Louisville), Ky., 5,288: Chalmette’ 
‘Ar: 8,393; Chattanooga,” Tenn., 14,326: 


Va., 1,971; Corinth, Miss., 5,755; Grown Hill; C 7 N.M. 
Qndianapolis), Ind., 1,048; Culpepper, Va., 1,377: | ing), )» Va, 108: (Shiloh, “a tsbur 
uster Bettlefeld, (Crow Agency), Mont. 1,643; | Springfield, ’Mo., 2'700; St Augie: 

Rees Hills, Brooklyn), N.Y. 11,771; Danville, | Staunton, vac 77k. Stone River 

Ky., 363; Danville, Va., 1,331; Fayettesville, Ark., | Tenn., 6,152: Vieksb Miss., 17.349: 
1,378; Finns Point (Salem), N.J., 2,652; Florence. | N. 3,418; Winchest ot byende 

8, G., 3,019; Fort Donelson, (Dover), Tenn., 682; | (HI TONE oy x 
Fort Gibson, Okln., 2,565: Fort Harrison (Richmond), rh 
Va., 820; Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 5,989: Fort 
MePherson, (Brady), Nebr’, 1,097:" Kore Scott, 


” 


total of th 
hich 1,241 are enclesed Of 
1,078; Fort. Smith, Ark.,"2.586; Predera | i 
15,220; Gettysburg, Fa Sods Glendale, Or these ihicemente t 


a. PY 3: 

13,438; Jefferson Barracks, Mo., i3.875: Jefferson 
owa, 5 

Ky., 

Park’ 


ee United Siates—The National Guard. 833 
eae ele _ NATIONAL GUARD STRENCTH. 
: (Revised by the Militia Bureau of U.S. War Dept., June 30, 1928.) 
Total Total 
Guard. States. Guard. States. Guseh. 
2,805|| Maine... . 2,135//OKklahoma, ...,.....0..05 
878||Maryiend. 3.264||Gragoni. s..c2 2. eons eee 
2,177|f Mass... 0,594] |Tennsylvania........... 11,748 
5,485}| Michig ,442)|Rhode Island. . ;608 
1,768}| Minneso 4,945||South Carolina 2,276 
4,200}| Mississippi. 1,7 1280 
798}|Missoirt.... 62. 4/481 704 
994/) Montana, .. 2.4... 56.05 1,102 7.804 
2,441|| Nebraska... 0.05... 0.02 1,710 feare 
3,583); Nevada. ois... .. lee, < F228» » 
1.069)|New Hampshire. ....... 1,007 3,752 
9,223) ;New Jersey: .....-..... 4,840 2,661 
4,805))N 4,125 1,758 
3,680) | New 20;797 644 
3, 316| tNorth Cc arolina 3,585 98 
2,803); North Dakota.......... 1,271 181,221 
PROSHDIONe. o> cose. 8482 
e total ano 1,510 in Porto Rico and 1,680 | Troops, ee State Staff, os ae Special ATlot- 
Swall. f the 181,221 members of the National ment, 14,768; Coast Defense, 7 3717; General Head- 
1 te © Infantry Divisiots contain 127,591; quarters Reserve, 1,930. 
Cavalry, 13,359; other Army Troops, 3.373; Gorps 
NEW YORK NATIONAL CUARD, 
(Officially revised as of Oct. 1, 1927.) 
Commander tn Chief, the Governor of the State. 102d oo Regiment, 56 W. 66th St., N. Y. City. 


“Adjutant General, Brig. Gen. Franklin W. Ward. 
Office at No. 100 State Street, Albany. The State 
Arsenal ts at 62nd St. and 2nd Ave., Brooklyn. Com- 
lander of the Neto York National Guard, Major Gen. 

N. Haskell, office, Municipal Building, 


New York City. 


BRIGADE AND. OTHER COMMANDERS. 


Infantry Brigade, 176 State St. Albany 
Brig. Gen. Ranson H. Gillett. 
‘Sach Infantry Brigade, 451 Main St., Buffalo. 
Rng. Gen. Fidgar S. Jennings. 
87th Infantry Brigade, 104 East 34th Street, 
"New York City. Brig. Gen. George R. Dyer. 
93a Infautry Brigade, 68 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
= City. Brig. Gen. John J. Phelan. 

2d Vietd Artillery Brigade, 171 Clermont Ave., 
‘ Brooklyn. Brig. Gen. W. F. Schobhl. 

af 


st Cavalry Brigade, 1579 Bedford Ave., Brook- 
lyn. Brig. Gen. Mortimer D. Bryant. 
‘Bist Brigade Headquarters Troop, Staten Island. 
27th Division Special Troops, 216 Ft. Washington 
‘ ” Ave., N. Y. City. Major John C. Mansfield. 
Division Headquarters Company, 216 Ft. 


Washington Ave.,.N. Y¥. City. 
Signal Company, 801 Dean Si. Brooklyn. 


a Br Stine Company, 216 Ft. Washington Ave., 


__N. Y. Ct 
en Company, 29 West Kingsbridge Road, 


vy 
G Mili Police, eee. 
02d Cycie pany, Yorke 
ae n,Q. M.C a pias Marcy Ave., 
kiyn, Major Walter 
nD ies ee ace, Miller Field, $. I. Major 


“Ma, ior Andrew c Otto. 
‘ eers, 216 Ft. Washington Ave., N. ¥. 
ol. Fredk. E. Hunyphreys. 

79 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn. Col. 
with one troop each at 


Col. 


Y..City: 


1988 Breadway, N. 
Syracuse; 


ikeslee. Battery A, 


108 FOR; 199 Franklin Ave., N. Y- 
City. Col. Frank A. Hines; 1st Battalion is at 

pale Ave., Brooklyn. 

106th Field Artillery, 29 Masten St., Buffalo. Col. 


as. W: 
hb eld Amitlecy, a yee Kingsbridge Road, 
BY.. Clty. ‘Col. Paul Lo 

Coast J 


ith 

. John J. Byrne. 
cot ee f rtilleny,, 3 357 Summer Aves, 
h Goast Arse. i20 W. 624 Bt., N. Y. 


eo F 


e 


rillery, 125 W. Tath St., N. ¥. Clty. | are 
Brooklyn. i bee, w 
y Deiaiie fh. Noe 


Col. L.A. Salisbury. Ambulance Battalion Head= 
quarters at Syracuse, Collectt Battalion Head- 
quarters at Brooklyn, Hospital Battalion eoet 
quarters at Albany, -J]_ Ambulance oa 
Syracuse and 1 and Ticonderere. Coltessing 
Company at: Rochester, 1 Hospital tome at 
Brooklyn, 1 at Corning, and Li at Albany. 

106th Infantry, 195 Washington Ave., Albany. Col, 
C. E, Walsh. Compantes also at Catskitl, Hudson, 
Oneonta, Walton, Binghamton, Oneida, Utica, 


Mohawk and Rome. 

14th Infantry, 1402 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn. Col. 
F. W. Baldwm. 1 Company at Thushing. 

7ist Infantry, 104 E. 34th St., N. Y. Clty. Col. 
W. A. Delmater. 

105th Infantry, Troy. Col. Walter G. Robtnson. 
Companies also at Cohoes, Schenectady, Hoosick 
Falls, Whitehall, Saratoga Springs, Gleng Falls, 
——— Lake, Malone, Amsterdam and Gloverg- 
ville 

Ei aes 1322 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

Col. Thomas Fairservis. : 

107th Infantry. 643 Park Ave., N. Y. City. “Col 
W. H. Hayes. 

108th Infantry, Syracuse. Col. J. S. Thompson. 
Companies also at Rochester, Geneva, Oswego, 
Medina, Ogdensburg, Auburn, Hornell, Elm rs 
and Watertown. 

165th ee 68 Lexington Ave, N, Y¥. Oty. 
Col. Wiliam §. Costigan. 

174th Infantry, 172 Connecticut 8t., Buffalo. Col. 
W. R. Pooley. Companies also at Jamestown. 
Olean, Tonawanda and Niagara Falls, 

369th Infantry, 2217 Seventh Ave., N. ¥. City. 
Col. William A. Taylor. 

166th Fieid Artillery, Newburgh. Col. Egan. 
Batteries also at Middletown, Peckenille “wine eae 
Poughkeepsie and Mount Vernon. 


THE NAVAL MILITIA, 


Rear Admiral, Louis M. Josephthal, Commanding 
N. Y. Naval Militia, Headquarters Room 2205, Muni- 
cipal Building, New York, N. Y. First Battalion, U.S. 
S. Mlinois, foot of W. 97th St., New Yerk, N. Y.; Com- 
mander Theodore Nelson, commanding. Second Bat- 


‘talion, foot of 52d St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Commander 


Frank R. Lackey, commanding, Third Battalion, 
Headquarters 908 Main St. Bast, Rochester, N. Y.: 
Capt. William J. Graham, commanding: with 
divisions in Buffalo, Dunkirk, Watertown, Oswego, 
Niagara fFalis and Rochester. VN-3RD3 Air 
Squadron, Air Station, Rockaway Beach, L. I, 
Lieut. John W. Iseman (A.) commanding; V N- 
Bip ay 2 ical: =< Station, Rockaway Beach, 

ee Cyril K. Wildman (A.) ecmmandi 

seca following separate divisions, whi 
aa op ia Naval ing, NY Bo 


Separace Di vision, hitestone. 
Separate ian! New Rochelle, N 


officers and men. 


The United States Military Academy is situated 
on the Hudson River, at West Point, N. Y., a place 
rich in historical interest and made memorable by 
the treason of Benedict Arnold. The massive stone 
buildings rising grandly above the bread, winding 
river harmonize beautifully with the background ©: 
blue! hills to form an ideal location for this, the 
greatest military school in the world. The buildings 
and eee pereoent a money value of approxi- 
imately $25,000,000. 

30 Ene maximum: authorized strength of the Corps 
of Cadets, exeepting. four Filipinos, is 1,374, ap- 
pointed in number and from sources as follows: 4 from, 
each State at large, 192; 2: from each congressional 
district, 870; 2 from each Territory, 4; 4 from: the 

“District of Columbia, 4; 2 from natives of Porto Rico, 
2; 122 from the United States at large, 122; 180 from 
among the enlisted men of the Regular Army and of 
the National Guard, in number as nearly equal as 
practicable, 180. Total, 1,374. 

Of the 122 from the United States at large, 2 are 
appointed upon the recommendation of the Vice- 
President, 20 are selected from among the honor 
graduates of those educational institutions which 
have officers of the Regular Army detailed as pro- 
fessors of military science and tactics and which upon 
the determination of their relative standing at the 
last preceding annual inspection regularly made by 
the War Department were designated as “honor mil- 
itary schools,"’ and 40 are chosen from among the sons 
of veterans who were killed im action or died prior to 
July 2, 1921, of wounds received or disease contracted 
in line of duty during the World War. 


2 


4 


Those from the last mentioned class are required 
to be between the ages of nineteen and twenty-two 
years and must have served in their respective or- 
ganizations for at least one year. 

Appointments to the Academy are made only to 
fill vacancies as they may occur, and candidates 
may be designated one year in advance of admission. 
For each vacancy from a State or Congressional 
district three candidates may be nominated, a 
principal, a first alternate, who is entitled to ad- 
mission only in the event of the failure of the prin- 
cipal, and a second alternate, who is entitled to 
admission only in the event of the fatlure of both 
the principal and the first alternate. The selection of 
these candidates is left entirely with the Senator or 
Representative who has the vacancy at his disposal 
and may be either by competitive examination or 
direct choice at the option of the Congressman. 

Each candidate must pass a rigid physical ex- 

amination and none is accepted who has any defect 


UNITED STATES PENSION STATISTICS. 


United States—Military Academy; Pensions. _ 


UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY AT WEST POINT. 


S 
or infirmity which renders him unfit for mi itary) 
service. In addition each candidate must pass ani 
examination in the subjects of Algebra, Geometry, 
English Grammar, Composition and Literature, and | 
History. However, graduates of first class high: 
schools .and. students at universities and colleges of! 
recognized standing may submit educational cer - 
tificates which will be considered by the Academic» 
Beard, and if satisfactory may be accepted in lies s 
of the mental, examination. 

The course of study is four years, during which. 
the cadets are under strict military discipline. 
summers are spent in camp.. Academic. work Db: 
in September of each year and-ends the following : 
June. Cadets of the first, second and third classes 5 
not undergoing examinations are allowed short! 
leaves of absence at Christmas, and those who have & 
successfully completed the third..class course are ® 
allowed leaves of absence from about the middle of! 
June to August 28. Tne course-is largely mathe - 
matical and professional: The principal subjects 
taught are Mathematics, English, French, Spanish, - 
Drawing, Drill Regulations 6t all arms of the service, , 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy, Chemistry, . 
Mineralogy, Geology, Electricity, History; Inter-- 
national, Constitutional and Military Law, Civil | 
and Military Engineering, Art and Science of War, ; 
ale eee and Government, and Ordnance and | 

juNMery. ‘=> 
The pay of a cadet is $780 per year and com-- 
mutation of rations, at present fixed at 80 cents per* 
day. The total is $1,072, which, with proper econ: - 
omy, is sufficient to meet his actual needs at “the 
Academy. : P) 

Each cadet when admitted to the Academy signs : 
an agreement to serve for a period of eight y i 
unless sooner discharged by competent authority. 
Upon graduation cadets are commissioned second ! 
Neutenants m the United States Army, with the: 
exception of the Filipino cadets, who are eligible for ! 
commission cnly ur the Philippine Scouts. 5 

The total number of graduates, including foreign: 
ers receiving instruction under special Acts of Con-- 
gress, from 1802 to June 9, 1928, inclusive is 8. : 
The number of cadets in the Corps on June 18, 192 a 
was 881. The Superintendent is Maj. Gen. Edwin B. . 
Winans, U. S. A., and there are 211 officers and! 
instructors at the Academy. s 

Detailed information as to the appointment and! 
admission of cadets is contained in an attractively | 
illustrated pamphlet, a copy of which will be 7 
nished, without cost, upon application to the Ad-- 
jutant General of the Army, Washington, D: C. ; 


rah 


3 


YAR ; Soldiers | Widows |Total on| Total Disburs. || Year | Soldiers | Widows /To! i 
(Fise'l)| on Roll. | on Roll. }Pen. Roll) for Pensions, ||(Fise’l)| on Roll. | on Roll. Pon Roll tor bene 
1878...]. 131,649 2,349 | 223,998 | $26,786,009.44)/1904...| 720,921 | 273,841 | 994,762 

1879...| 138,615 | 104,140 | 242,755 33,664,428 .92||1905...| 717,761 i : 

1880...] 145,410 | 105,392 | 250,802 56,689,229.08 sub oe petty oeeort 

1881...) 164,110 | 104,720 | 268,830 50,583, 405.35 

1882. 82,633 | 103,064 | 285,697 54,313,172.05 

1883...] 206,042 7,616 | 303,658 | 60,427,573.81 

1884...| 225,470 | 97,286 | 322,7 57,912,387.47 

1885. 47,1 97,979 | 345,125 65,171,937.12 

1886...| 270,346 | 95,437 | 365,783 | 64,091,142.90 

1887. 05, 2: 99,709 | 406,00 73,752,997.08 

1888...) 343,701 | 108,856 | 452,557 78,950,501 .67 

1889...] 373,699 | 116,026 9,725 | 88,842,720.58 

1890...| 415,654 | 122,200 | 537,914 | 106,093,850.39 

1891...) 536,821 | 139,339 | 676,160 | 117,312,690.50 

1892. 03,2 172,826 | 876.068 | 139,394,147.11 

1893. 59,706 | 206,306 | 966,012 | 156,906,637.94 

1894 2382 ; 139,986,720.17 


739,4 
729,356 


Pensioners (1928) 


267,189 
by 


996,545 


197,934. 


War with Spain Soldiers, 164,708; Nurses, 367; 


Widows, etc., 26 


195. 
Regular Establishment Soldiers, 13,665; Widows, 


\ Bte., 3,555, 
* World War Soldiers, 47; Widows, etc.. 17. 


137,504,267.99 
137,759,653.71 


Wars and Cl — 
Civil War Soldiers, 74,929; Nurses, 43: Widows, eté., 


1926. .| 245,879 | 248/302 | 50172 2 
1927...) 2451866 | 236,317 430,042 207 Ba, 12 
1928...| 258,620 | 224,714 | 491,194 | 298'965'679 


Indian Wars Soldiers, 5,267; Widows, éte., 3.¢ 
War wtth Mexico Soldiers, 4; Wi | 845, 
War of 1812 Widows, 14, es ae 
Zotel: 491,194. Wa pes 

y classes: Soldiers, 258,620; Nurses, 410: Wido 

224,714: Minors, 2,346: Hel children, 89; 

Other dependents, Pacyiaas eee et 4 


Proclamation of Congress read to Army at 12 
kK noon om April 19, 1783. 
> Estimates on total troops run from 250,000 to 
395,858. Greatest strength of Continental Army 
ene about 35,000, in November, 1778 
Evidently represents enlistments and not in 
‘aividual soldiers, hence is considerably in excess of 
actual number of troops employed, as it is known 
that a large proportion of the men rendered more 
of service and are counted that 


o 


an on this date. The Act of Con- 
gress approved May 13, 1846, declared the existence 
a a state of war. 


UNION ARMY 


Northern writer. nay estimate the total 
ber of Confederate troops in the Civil War at 
,000, based on & population of 5,000,000 whites. 
historians mate the total number of 
federate troo; 


at 600,000. R. H. McKim 

he total at 621,800. On March 1, 1862, by Con- 
sderate records, the total was 340,250. Woodrow 
m, - his “History of the American People,” 

ted the Confederate troops at 900,000. 
1 particular engagements 
pre as follows: Bull Run oe Manassas), July 
i861, killed, 387; pounded, 1,582; captured and 


g,' 13; aggregate, 982.’ Fort Donelson, 
» February 14-16, "1863, killed, 466; wounded, 


me: ee pens and missing, 13,829: "aggregate, 
ae Tenn., April <td: 1862, ee 1,723; 
! 8, captured and m ng, 959; aggre- 

even D Days’ Battle, Virginia, June 


6 
1862, killed, 3, 478; wounded, 16,261; 
and _ 


Manassas, 
issing, RL 
is 9 i tured ia siabedie” 1367 


601. edericksburg, Dec 
"596; wounded, 4,068; ca 
aggregate, 5,315. Stone Riv 


te, ay Antietam 
nagregatey oF amted, 1 7886; 


ssfng, 651; ver, Tenn., 


| 


* 2 4 
_- United States—Troops in Wars; Soldiers’ Homes. 835 
ae ae FROOPS ENGAGED IN UNITED STATES WARS. 
ae . (Prepared by Adjutant-General’s Office, U. 9. Army.) 
iy bas DaTEs, TROOPS ENGAGED, 
: Wark. Active Hos- | Regu- 
From— To— tlities Ceased.} lars. C aproope: 
olutionary War.: {| April19, 1775iJan. 14, 1784 aA rl 19, 1783}... .. 
ae .., | June 18. 1812|Feb. 17, 1815] Jan. 8, 1815] 56,652| " 477,6291)2 2521127 ¢ 538, 274 
War. pie Meio erenikys is ar May 30, a eens 14, 1847 3,3) 116,597 
Clvil ug. 26 pril - 9, 1865} 75,215 9: 
Wer with Spain. . April 21, 1898] April 11, 1899) Aug. 13, 1898 57. 329 ~. $33. ey ‘ he s et Sed 
‘orld War........ April 6, 1917 July 2) 1921 Nov. 11, 19181 545,773 617,275! 2,894,053 na, O57.101 


¢ Capture of the City of Mexico, 
J Date of Gen. Lee’s surrender, 

aL = oe pba gh = ome “ae eae were ‘sobkily 
e remainin; aving serv 

age ae oa . ; es 
rmy only, does = include Marines who 

with the Army in Fran pris 

The Continental pvaceet was organized by the 

Continental Congress June 15, 1775, under George 

‘and Commander-in- 


Washington as Major-Gen. 

Chief. The so-called Continentals in the Revolu- 
tion totaled 231,771. The War Department was 
established Aug. 7, 1789, The standing army 


organized September, 1790. 


LOSSES IN THE CIVIL WAR. 
“Regimental Losses in the American Civil War,” by William F. Fox, Lieutenant-Colonel, U. 8. V.) 


Battle. Wounded. Missing. Aggregate. 
Gettysburg. ........... 5,434 23,001 
Spottsylvania.......... 2,258 18,399 
WHAMLGETIOSS,. |). 5 dec co onl 3,383 17,666 

Sheet ces cccaes 7 2,410 

Chancellorsville........ 5,919 ,28 

. |Chickamauga.......... 4,77 16,179 
Cold Harbor. . 1,816 12,737 

|, |Fredericksburg. 1,769 12,653 
. | Manassas . 263 4,462 
Shiloh... 2,855 13,047 

. [Stone River......... 3,717 13,249 
. |Petersburg (assault) . 1,185 11,386 
Bull Run (first Manassas) 1,071 1,793 3,334 


December 31, 1862, te 1,294; wounded, (one: 
captured and missing, 1,027; ageree. 
Grancelloraville, M re 186: kill 

captured and missing. 


wounded, 9,081; 
snes 12,764. burg, July ne, 2 
d, 2,592; wounded. 12,706; captured ae Tnissing, 
ate, 20,448. Chickamaves, ys ae 
2,312; wounded, 14,674; cape 
468; aggregate, 18,454. Fra’ 
lin, Nov. 3, "1864, 1 killed, 6,2 
‘The number of casualties in the votunteer and 
regular armies of the United States during the 
war of 1861-65, according to a.statement prepared 
by the Adjutant-General’s office, was as follows: 
Killed in battle, 67,058; “s wounds. 43, de 
died of disease, 224,586: other causes, such 
aceidents, murder, etc., 24,872; “otal died; 359, 528; 
total deserted (estimated), 117,247. Number of 
soldiers in the Confederate service who of 
wounds or disease (partial statement), 133,821; 
deserted (partial statement), 104,428. Number of 
United States troops captured during the pore 
211,411; Confederate troops captured, 462,6 
Number of United States troops paroled on in 
field, 16,665; Confederate troops paroled on the 
field, 247,769. Number of Uni States troops 
who died while prisoners, 30,218;. Confederate 
troops who died while prisoners, 25,971 6. 


NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS. 


There are branches of the National Home at Dayton, Ohio; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Va.; Leavenworth, Kan.; Santa Monica, Cal.; Marion, 
i eb. The aggregate number of members cared for is about 28) 


STATE HOMES FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS. 


Togus, Me.; Hampton, 


Ind.; Danville, Il .; Johnson City, Tenn, and - Hot 


Location. STATES. Location. STATRS. Location. 
Missourt....... St. Jam Sandusky 
at ale 3 Filaemaake. Montana....... Columbus Falis ee ea gt ass Be . 
a urke' He oa Sietae 
Wrage 5 ee pears Nebraska. ..... Ne age Pennsvivania’ Bee 
Bie aston. ae Quincy New Hampshire.|Tilton ode Islan ris 
E Kear: South Dakota... Hot Springs 
‘s ; E Maranalito New Jersey...-. Vineland Vermont.......- erp apt 
mage? ‘ pS ei ew York. + anton Dh vacates ay ct 
i 1 ids hn Dakota. . {Lisbon Wisconsin... ; 
sli “| nfinnospons \Grtahomac. 2. Oklahoma City! Wyoming 


h United ted States Soldiers Home in the District 
cour nbia, was established by Congress, March 3, 
51, for the relief and support of invalid and dis- 
at soldiers of the regular army. 


dmission may be ob 
Blank applications for adm: y obtained 


from the Board of Commissioners, U.: 8: 


Home, Washington, D. C. 


of 
Enlisted. | Total. 


Commis- 
sioned & 
Enlisted. 


Per 


sioned & 0} 


Cent. ra 
Enlisted. | Total, 


sorb aveVie Louisiana a Pennsylvania... 
yc tereg ian, .05 Menage . Philippine Isl., , 
Arizona..,.,.. 5 Maryland... . a I Porto Rico... 
Arkansas. ..... $2 Massachus ti x Bee. Islan 
California... ,. .42_||Michigan.., -48 }/Samoa........ 
alZ 2.55 ||South Carolina.| 63,109 
Gama "00 || Mississipi... 1.32 ||South Dakota] 32/038 
Connecticut K Mi Se 3.43 . 
elaware..:... 20 ||/Montana..,... .84 
Dist. of Col -61 ||Nebraska...... 1. 
Wlonidae 2.6. 90 |/Nevada........ ‘ 
Georgia fy : 
Guam e 2. 
Hawaii 5 . 
daho., -47 ||New York..... 10. v i 
Hlinois ; i Wisconsin, . , 
ndiana, E ; Wyoming. . 
Iowa..., o Sew HOINO o/s os. ore piers aoe No residence f 
Cansas.., a -72 ||Oklahoma.,... L 8 92 oe : 
enocky one -99 Oregon. ... 2... 43,138 .92 Total U.S. . .'4,727,988 100 .00_ 
BURIALS IN PERMANENT AMERICAN CEMETERIES IN EUROPE (AS OF OCT. 1, 1928). z 
Name. Location, Acres. | Interments} Known. Unknown, 
;Brookwood.....,.|Brookwood, near London, England.... 414 437 395 42-3 
*Ilanders Field... . Waereghem, Belgium.............. 5 366 344 22-5 
Meuse-Argonne., .| Romagne-sous-\ ontiaucon, Meuse, - 
ADOSER iin. Ree tei 130 14,163 13,713 450-2 
Olse-Aisne. ., Seringes-et-Nesles, Aisne, France.” se 32 5,992 5,382 610 
*St. Mihiel..,.. 5... Thiaucourt, Meurthe-et-Moselle, France 30 4,145 4,033 112 s 
OMMe......., »-|Bony, Aisne, France................. 13 1,827 1,697 130 ‘ 
*Suresnes.... 21) 1! Suresnes, Seine, France (near Paris) |’ 7% 1,507 1505 2 
*Aisne-Marne..... Belleau, Aisne, France............... 4 266 2,016 250 
Potal.' 30-2422... oe 256 30,703 29,085 1,618 99 


*Erection of permanent markers completed. 
DECLARATIONS OF WAR 1914-18, 


ALLIB8 AND By caniral Against Cen-, Duration 
ASSOCIATES. owers. tral Powers. | of War. 
Fu aN.D. 

28,2914/Aug. 6,1914/4. 3° 4 

ug. 1,1914/Nov. .3,1914/3 7 3 

at} 3,1914/4 3 8 

7,1917/4 3 7 

4,1914/4 3 7 

1914/4 3 5 

914/4 2 19 

16/3 11 19 

5/3 5 19 

5 . a oa 

s 7,1916|1 6 10 

Ce SEU Nov. 23,191611 11 18 


The 
6, 1917, 
the United States and the Imperial 


whic! 
oe is hereby ynally declared.’ 
e 


Austro-Hungarian Government was declared 


Joint resolution of Congress approved Dec. 7, 191 


entral 
18. 


Bulgaria surrendered | to the Allies Sept. 


1918; 

Veh 
March 3, 
garla and Turkey; (1918) March 7, 
many and Finland; (1919) June 28, 
between Germany and Allies; (1919) Sept. 
St. Germain, between Austria and Allies; 
Nov. 27, at Neuilly, between Bulgaria 
(1920) June 4, at the Grand Trianon, 
Hungary and Allies; 


between Turkey and’ Allies, 


approved April 
provides *'That the state ‘of war between 
German Goy- 
upon the United 


of war between the United 
the Imperial and Royal 
fd 


Powers Dec. 16, 


29, 


Austria-Hungary, 
918. 


at_Brest-Litovsk, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bul- ! 
between Ger- 
at Versailles, 


10, at 
1919) 


and Allies: 
between 


(1920) Aug. 10, at Sevres, 


U, 8, PEACE PACTS WITH CENTRAL POWERS, 


(Memorandum by the 
“Treaty between the U. 


Sliver stars for general oftioan® § 


Department of State.) 
8. and Germany Restoring 


ite} 
tds be Gnesiee H 


General—¥our silver Stars; Lieutenant General— 
Three silver stars; Mafor General—Two silver Stars; 


Brigadier General—One silver Star, 
Colonel—A ailver spread eagle, 


and 134 inches between tips of wings. 
Tteulenant Colonel—A 
height and 1 inch across 


Be 


34 inch in height 
silver oak leaf, 1 inch in 
Major—A gold oak leaf, 1 1nch in height and 1 inch 
ross. 


af 
3 


TO ARMISTICE NOV. 11, 1918. 3 | 
ALLIES AND ) By Central jAgainst Gens Duration — 


ASSOCIATES. Powers. tral Powers. | of War. 
YM De 

United States.}............ April 6,1917)1 7 5 
Panama, me April 7,1917}1 7 4 | 
April 7, 1917/1 7 oo ; 
July 22,1917)1 3 q 

ug. 4,1917/1 3 3 
-jAug. 14, 1917/1 2 28 

+ {Oct. 26, 1917/1 0 16- 

-. |April21, 191810 6 21° 
-- {May 6,191810 6 Be | 

--jJuly 12, 1918]/0 3 30 
July 19,1918}0 3 j 


Friendly Relations signed at Berlin, Aug, 25, 1921; | 
ratification advised by Senate, Oct. 18, 1921; Tatified j 
by the President, Oct. 21, 192i; ratified by Germany, 
fe at Berlin, 

ty between the U.S. and Austria E’stablishing 

Vienna, Aug. 


, Treaty between the U. 8. and Hungary Establish 
ed at Bada pests Aug. 29; 
by Senate, Oct.'18, 1921: 
y H 
gary, , 
Budapest, Dec. 17 


siaiaated + DL Noes ee J 
"February 21, 3, 18 the date upon which Gen, _ 
Allen and his command ceased to Scouine German 
territory.. These were the last American troops to 
leave Germany with the exception of a small detache 


ment of a few men which with w from Germany. . 
July 11, 1923." oe = sb 


14 inch in width 
apart. : 

X44 inch in width. 

teutenant—One gilt bar, 7 

eagle UE sande a 

a: n, ristian—. silver Latin cross; 

1 inch in height. et} Jewish—A double tablet. 

pearing Bree Sate: is es to 10, Surmounted 

ullateral triangles interl K $ a 

1 inch in heietn. 2 


United. States—Casualties in the World War, 837 


re CASUALTIES OF ALL BELLICERENTS IN THE WORLD WAR. 
-_ «Compiled by U. S. War Department; checked up on Feb. 25, 1924; correct, June 30, 1928.) 


ra ; Total i ] 


Mobilized Killed and Wounded Prisoners and Total Per 
Forees. Died. Casualties. Missing. Casualties. | Cent 
Number. Numbder. Number. Number. Number. 

12,000,000 1,700,000 4,950,000 2,500,000 9,150,000 76.3 
8,410,000 1,363,000 4,266,000 537,000 6,160,800 73.3 
8,904,467 908,371 2,090,212 191,652 3,190,235 35.8 |. 
5,615,000 650,000 947,000 600,000 2,197,000 39.1 
4,355,000 126,000 234,300 4,500 350,300 8.0% 

8 ‘ 3 907 3 5210, TOK 
750,000 335,706 120,600 001 535,706 © | 72/4" 
707,343 45,000 133,148 152,958 331,106, |) 4608* 
,000 13,716 44,686 34,659 F 34.90. 
230,000 i 21, J E Fl iy da 
100,000 7,222 13,751 12,318 33,291 33.3 
50,000 3,000 10,000 7,000 20,000 | 40.0 
42,188,810 6,157,315 12,831,004 4,121,090 22,094,900 52.3 


11,000,000 1,773,700 4,216,058 1,352,800 7,142,558 | 64.9 
7,300,000 1,200,000 3,620,000 2,200,000 7,020,000 90.0 
2,850,000 325,000 400,000 250,000 975,000 34.2 
1,200,000 87,500 152,390 029 266,919 | 22.2 
ee 22,850,000 3,386,200 8,388,448 3,629,829 15,404,477 67.4 
~. Grand total... 65,038,810 8,543,515 21,219,452 7,750,919 37,499,386 
Killed and died includes deatlis from all causes; | Corps who served with the Army in France, the 
German and French figures official. United States Army casualties were as foliows— 


re 5 7 * Total mobilized forces, 4,057,101; killed and died, 
> Figures for the United States include marines serv 119,956; wounded casualties, 193,663 (representing 


ing With the army.. Wounded casualties include, for | }g9'674’ individuals, but not including 12,942, who 
the United States, those who died of wounds,number- |} died of wounds) ; prisoners and missing, 4,423 (repre- 

i 14/500. senting prisoners only, all missing cases cleared 
juding members of the United States Marine | up); total casualties, 318,042; per cent, 7.0. 


AMERICAN ARMY BATTLE CASUALTIES IN WORLD WAR. 


: AE. F. A. E, F. (Sib.) Grand Totals. 
Nature of Casualty. Offi- ; Army, Enl. Offi-) Enl. ; Offi- Army | Enl ) Aggre- 
een cers. |Nurses} Men. | Total. |cers.|)Men./Tot.| cers. | Nurses Men. gate. 


ere 35,886 37,541 1 26| 27) 1,656|......] 35,912} 37,568 

1 eee 12,375} 12,934|.... 8 8. 559)... 12,383| 12,942 
3/176, 147) 182,622 4' 48) 52) 6,475 31176,195| £82,674 
3/224,408 233,097 5 s2! 87! 8,690 3/224.490' 233,184 


Battle casualties of the U. S. Navy and the | 69,446. 

“S. Marine Corps are not included in the figures. Total deaths from all causes, 119,956. 

Gneludes troops in Northern Russia and at sea. Marine Corps casualties were—killed in action, 
e2 y individuals were wounded more than } 1,450; died of wounds, 1,007; died of disease, 304; 
nce, the total number of additional nou-mortal | accidentally killed, 28; died of other causes, 18; total, 
‘wounds treated being 10,989, increasing the aggre- 2,807. Wounded numbered 7,714; total casualties, 
Be ee aaties net yo gg ig ee 10 eit d States Navy Losses at Sea in World 

he casualt: no clu: e above table nite D 2 

as i War—Killed in action, 30 officers and 326 men; died 


“were: f 2,670: died of accident, 

4.503; promos, Cee olde, 965; murder or homi- | of wounds, 6 officers and 52 men; lost at:sea, 41 officers 

i "318; executed, 35; other causes, 228: total, | and 416 men; total, 77 officers and 794 men. 

NEW YORK STATE LOSSES IN THE WORLD WAR. 

(Compiled by Franklin W. Ward, the Adjutant General of the State.) 

Killed; Total Killed } Total 
Dea 


in 
Action ths. 


County. County. 


Schenectady ...... 
Schoharie........+ 
Schuyler... .... 0+. il 


Jefferson. = 
Lewis... 


eae | 12,456 


nds, 
- Deaths of New 


rps totaled 1,616, of whom 820. were 
Ks city. Grand total of deaths, in- 


I ote 


M 
‘ 


(Revised we 


6,187, 
8,364,653 
2,148, 
42,115,606 
13,122,000 
1,870,520 
SSE PEEP 2,286,368 
7,416,2 
2,762,966 
29,249,000 
6,041,000 
17,393,000 
146,300,000 
22,422,900 
6,074,368 
3,959,000 
7,000,000 | ..... 
,000, 


ria, 
- _ Union of South Africa 
In America: 
Ar entina* 


‘ 


6,167,429 
1,415,113 
*—Compulsory service. b—No figures available, 


c—National Military Police. d—Gendarmerie—ac- 
tive army. e—Estimated. 


Total Active Armies (Per cent of woe tots in 
Poronthesis)— Europe, 3,570,342 (58.6); Asia, 1 999, ~ 
; (32.8); America, 439,236 (7.1); Africa, 82 671 


MILITARY ORDER OF Thk LOYAL ckalon er LOYAL 
Commander tn Chief—Master Robert M. Thomp- 
son, U. 8. N., 16 E. 43rd St., N. Y, City; Sentor Vice 
Commander in Chief—Brig. Gen. Samuel w. Fountain, 
U.S. A., Lincoln Court, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa., 
J sie Vice Commander im Chief—Brevet Maj. 


Mason, U. 8. V., 133 W. Washington 8t., 
Chicaco Thi. 

Recorder in Chie, "—Brevet Captain John O. Foer- 
ing, U.- 8. V., 1805 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Rainer in Chief—Mr. Grahame H, Powell, (Heredi- 
tary), 1701 H St., n, D. C.; 
turer tn Chief—Capt 


ashingto : 

4 P. Wright, U. Ss 
+ Chicago, IN. 
Chtef—Rrevet Captain John 
V., 1805 Pine St., 


Philadelphia, 


Witied States—Armies H oy 


AVAILABLE MILITARY MAN-POWER oF 
the United States War Department. AS 0: 


plain 
. Gen. 

U. 8. a Cc ay xe 

- 8. V., 140 Nassau St 

.; Col 

R 
Hh 
oO. 6 


snk met 


4 
310, 14 
30. wh “3 
95 9 af 

44 8 
. a: 
37 7 | 10 


3,000 
22,039 
(he D5 : Aer at 2,133 (0. 1); total, w 


Total organized Forces (Der. een 
in parenthesis) —Europe, i 
937. Bay 
Le 


3 ae men (13.0); Ameri¢a 
1.1); Oceania, 77,1 
33. G23, Atroa, Beri | SRbadalP? & yi ae 2 


LECION OF T 
Pa.; Cha; 
(Hereditary). 499 


essimer 


Clore 
inte Farms, oe paitery 


1861-65. 
3,782 as of 


The Bureau of Navigation of the Navy Depart- 
Ment is charged with the training and education 
of the line officers of the navy and: all enlisted men, 
gacept those of the Hospital Corps... Each Staff 
f ean is c ed with the training and education 
of the staff officers, and the Bureau of Medicine 
‘and Surgery with the training and education of the 

bers of the Hospital Corps. 
. INING OF OFFICERS—REGULAR NAVY. 
- Midshipmen, when appointed, are given four 
r. instruction in general and technical subjects 
‘the Naval Academy, Upon 


at least six years’ service as commissioned 
correspondence courses for any officer 


of problems affecting their service branches. 

" War e—Washington, D. C., one year. 
“A tew naval officers and Marine Corps officers who 
“have com e Naval War College course 
Special attention 
joint manoeuvres 


electri 

E “ combustion engines, aero- 
I , acoustical) ; (design, torpedoes 
‘pallistics, explosives, metallurgy, fire-control); civil 
engineering; naval construction and law; compass 
g ation and navigational instrument design. The 
Z are of two or three years’ duration. The 
: year of all courses is given at the Post-Graduate 
; ool at Annapolis, Md., and consists of prepara” 
tion and eetpieet om eolec The pre aa gi 
-eourse merges specialization course an 
paeenued at the civilian institution which offers the 
bi facilities in the given work. 

- Special instruction is now given at the following 
1 a pag tod : 
¢ Poly- 


__ Officers 
“Washington University 
at Sete their three-year course. 

Officers are selected for post-graduate work in 
“engineering and ordnance five or six years after 
rz and in naval construction and civ 
penance one or two years after graduation. 
Officers successfully completing the latter courses 
are penstered. to the. Naval | eee Corps 
: DA paral Line Course—Post ‘Graduate Setiool—Naval 
= aE epee Annapolis, 


dling 
Officers must have 


long course for officers,. six 
confined to junior officers avail- 


at 


United States—Naval Education System. 


~~ NAVAL EDUCATION SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(By the Bureau of Naylgation of the Navy Department.) 


839 


Correspondence Courses—Correspondence courses 
are issued to officers requesting them, as follows: 
International Law and Strategy and Tactics; Duties 
of Supply Officers and Pay Clerks; Navigation, 

TRAINING OF ENLISTED MEN. 

The Bureau of Navigation maintains the follow- 
ing Naval Training Stations: Hampton Roads, Va.; 
Newport, R. I.; Great Lakes, Ill.; San Diego, Cal. 

The course of training of all newly enlisted men 
covers a period of eight weeks. Special stress during 
training is. plac on (a) training a recruit properly 
to care for his person and property; (6). infantry 
drill; (©) pulling an oar; swimming. If the 
opportunity permits, additional instruction, is given 
in knotting and splicing and small arms practice, 

Upon completion of the eight weeks’ coutse, a 
certain number of recruits, selected on a competitive 
basis, are transferred to service schools for training 
in specialist lines. 

The others are sent to general service and their 
training continued for eight weeks, when they are ad- 
vanced from the rating of apprentice seaman to sea- 
man second class or fireman third class. 

Service Schools—These schools are maintained to 
supplement the training carried out on board cruising 
vessels. Some schools are maintained for special 
training of petty officers in duties where facilities for 
training afioat are lacking or inadequate; other 
schools simply parallel the training activities afloat. 

Schools are maintained for training men in the 


and operating engineering, coppersmithing, 

x hospital service, 
aviation mechanics, aerography, tor- 
fire control, sound, submarines, 
cooking, baking, diving, radio 
stenography, and various minor 


Academy Preparatery Class—Hampton 
Roads, Va., and San Diego, Cal. This is as al 
course five months in Jength, affording enlisted men 
an opportunity to prepare themselves for the entrance | 
examinations to the Naval Academy. \ 

Instruction is given under the supervision of 
officers specially selected for this work. 

The law permits the appointment of 100 enlisted 
Men annually to the Naval Academy, and through 
these classes the Bureau of Navigation is able to 
practically fill the quota allowed. 

NAVAL TRAINING COURSES. 

The courses are available to all men of the navy 
and are furnished free of charge to any ship or 
station upon official request. There are three kinds 
of courses: (a) Rating courses, to afford men means 
by which they may qualify themselves for a par- 
ticular rating; (b) gener technical courses, to 
increase the skill of the men in naval work; (c) 
academic courses, to further the general education 
of the individual. Total number of courses, 121. 

Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Co’ units 
have been established in the following universities: 
Yale, Harvard, Georgia School of ‘Technology, 
University of California, University of iba SS 
Northwestern Univ . The naval course 2 
these universities is an elective one, and students 
enrolled in the course are given credit. towards a 
degree for the successful completion of their naval 
work. Instruction is given in the following subjects: 
Navigation, seamanship, ordnance and gunnery, 
naval organization and operation, strategy and 
tactics, imternational law, com cations and 
marine engineering. The course is divided into 
two parts: The basic course, which corresponds to 
the freshman and sophomore years; and the ad- 
vanced course, which corresponds to the junior and 
senior years. Students enroll for each course, but 
the suecessful completion of the basic course is 4 
requirement for esroliment in the advanced course. 
Members of the advanced course receive commuted 
rations amounting to Lob bce an $110 per year. 
Uniforms, equipment, and books are furnished free of 
charge to the students. The uniform is similar to that 
worn by officers of the regular navy with special 
insignia for this corps. Such students as success 
fully complete the, four-year naval course, and S50 
desire, are aziven=*tommissions a ensigns in the 
Volunteer e upon graduation. 

Instructions of Officers and Men—Study periods 
are assigned during each weoey drill and instruction 
is earried on in accordance with approved syllabus. 

This syllabus covers primary courses for all en- 
listed men, secondary courses- for non-rated men, 
advanced courses for petty officer ratings, and 
courses for junior officers and for senior officers in 
the subjects of navigation, seamanship, ordnance 
and | ngineering and aviation. 

Study 


pedoes, 


ery rgea issued to the regular navy are also 
provided for the reserve force. 
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U. S.—Naval Academy; Nautical School; Coast Guard. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY AT ANNAPOLIS. 


The students of the Naval Academy are styled 
midshipmen. Four midshipmen are allowed for the 
Vice President and for each Senator, Representative 
and Delegate in Congress, one for the Resident 
Commissioner from Porto Rico, two for the District of 
Columbia, and fifteen appointed each year from the 
United States at large. 

In addition, one Filipino is allowed for each class. 
The appointment from the District of Columbia 
sand fifteen each year at large are made by the 
President, 

The selection of candidates, by competitive ex- 
amination or otherwise, for nomination for vacancies 
fm the quota of Senators, Representatives and 
Delegates in Congress is entirely in the hands of 
ach Senator, Representative and Delegate in 
@ongress: having a vacancy; and all applications 
for appointment or inquiries relative to competitive 
examinations should addressed accordingly. 
Two examinations for admission are held each 
year, the first on the third Wednesday in February, 
the second on the third Wednesday in April. 

The law authorizes the appointment of one hun- 
aired enlisted men each year, to be selected as a 
result of a competitive examination of enlisted men 
of the Regular Navy and Marine Corps, who must 
not be more than twenty years of age on April 1 
of the year they enter, and who will have been in 
the service at least one year by July 1 of that year. 

The law authorizes the appointment of twenty- 
five midshipmen each year, to be selected as a re- 
sult of competitive examination of enlisted men 
of the Naval Reserve and the Marine Corps Re- 
werve. Candidates must. be citizens of the United 
States who are not more than twenty years of age 
an April 1 of the year in which appointed; who 
have been in the Naval Reserve at least one year 
by July 1 of the year in which appointed. 

The competitive examination of these enlisted 
men is held on the third Wednesday in April of 
wach year. Candidates may also be accepted on 
vertificate. 

An act of Congress approved June 8, 1926, author- 
izes that the number of midshipmen now allowed by 
law at the United States Naval Academy be increased 
by 40 from the United States at large, to be appointed 
by the President from among the sons of officers 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Army, Navy, an 
Marine Corps of the United States who were killed in 
action or died prior to July 2, 1921, of wounds or in- 
juries received or d contracted in line.of duty 
during the World War; Provided, That one-half shall 


be appointed from among the sons of officers and one 
half from among the sons of warrant officers, soldiers, 
saiiors, and marines of the Army, Navy, and Marine 


Te ate ee 
in at 


, 
3 
1 

z 


Corps. : 
ri candidates, except 4 Filipinos, are required 


to be citizens of the United States and must not be 
less than 16 nor more than 20 years of age on April 1 
of the calendar year in which they enter. 

The course for midshipmen is four years. Duri 
the summer, midshipmen of the first, second and thi: 
classes go to sea for about three months. Midshipmen 
after graduation are commissioned as Ensigns ia 
the navy, and occasionally to fill vacancies in the 
Marine Corps and in certain of the staff corps of 
the navy. 

The height of candidates for admission shall not 
be less than five feet two inches, at the age of sixteen 
years, with an increase of one inch for each addi- 
tional year or fraction of a year over one-half; and 
the minimum weight at sixteen years shall be one 
hundred and eleven pounds, with an increase of not 
less than three pounds for each additional year or 
fraction of a year over one-half. .Any marked 
deviation in the height and weight relative to the 
age of a candidate will add materially to the con- 
sideration for rejection. Candidates must be un- 
married, and any midshipman 


the cost of his initial outfit. 

After being admitted, he is credited with the sum of 
$250, which is needed in addition to the $100 cash 
deposit to complete paying for the uniforms, clothing, 
textbooks, ete. This amount ($250) is deducted from 
the midshipman’s pay in monthly installments. Any 
midshipman may, however, immediately after enter- 
ing the Academy repay this amount in full. 

Each candidate before admission will be required 
to sign articles by which he binds himself to serve 
in the United States Navy during the pleasure of 
the President of the United States (including his 
time of probation at the Naval Acad ) unless 
sooner discharged. The pay of a mi pman is 
$780 a year. 

Naval Academy entrance literature may be ob- 
tained upon application to the Bureau of Navigatio: 
Navy Department, Washington, D.C. Rear ‘Admaiesd 
8. S. Robison was appointed superintendent at 
Annapolis and took charge on June 20, 1928. 


THE NEW YORK STATE NAUTICAL SCHOOL. 


The New York State Nautical School, the oldest 
nautical school in the United States, was established 
in 1874, and is now under the control of the State 
Department of Education with a Board of Visitors. 

The students are instructed in dead-reckoning, the 
mothods of finding the latitude and longitude by the 
gun, moon, planets and stars, the duties of a seaman, 
theoretical and practical marine engineering; have 
practice in a vessel under both sail and steam in 
steering, heaving the lead, in handling boats both 
ander Oars and sail; the purpose being to fit young 
eevee become officers in the American Merchant 

arine, 

Applicants for admission must at the time of their 
*xamination be between the ages of 17 and 20 years; 
of normal size, of sound constitution, and free from 
all physical defects, must pass a strict physical 
examination, must produce testimonials of character, 
must pass & satisfactory mental examination, must be 
residents of New York State and have either a parent 
or guardian who is a citizen of the State of New 
York to sign the necessary papers, and they must 


have an inclination for a seataring life and enter the 
school of their own free will, 

Examinations, both mental and physical, are con- 
ducted on board the school ship. Two years are 
required to complete the course and to obtain a 
diploma and certificate of graduation. The school 
year begins about Nov. 1, and is divided into the 
winter term, from Nov. 1 to May 1, during which the 
school ship Newport is moored alongside a pier in 
New York City, and the time is devoted to both 
theoretical and practical instruct on; at the beginning 
of the summer term, from May 1 to Oct. 1, the 
Newport sails from New York for the cruise and 
the entire time is devoted to practical work. 

An entrance fee of $50 is required, and certain 
articles must be purchased on board at time of en- 
trance costing approximately $45, In addition, $35 

Tequired as a clothing deposit from which may 
be deducted the value of any articles subsequently 
oe ore a a fs bee uniform and cap 

re issu each cadet, which becom 
on graduating. hie Eon 


The United States Coast Guard was created 
by Act of Congress, approved Jan. 28, 1915, by 
tombining therein the Revenue Cutter Service, 
organized Aug. 4, 1790, and the Life Saving Ser- 
vice, which latter was operated in connection with 
the Revenue Cutter Service, but on June 18, 1878, 
was erected into a separate organization under 
the Treasury Department. At the close of the 
liscal year ended June 30, 1928, there were in com- 
mission in the Coast Guard 71 cutters and launches, 
25 destroyers, 236 patrol boats, and 95 picket boats. 

The Coast Guard stations in an active status at 
the close of the year numbered 251. Briefly stated, the 
principal duties of the Coast Guard are: 

Rendering assistance to vessels in distress and 
saving life and property; destruction or removal 
of wrecks, derelicts, and other floating dangers to 
navigation; extending medical aid to American 
vessels engaged in deep-sea fisheries; protection of 
the customs revenue; operating as a part of the 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD. 


(cbt ETE: u Ase 


Personnel—58,353 officers, and §6,643 men. 
in commission—18 battleships; 3 cruisers, 2nd 
line; 10 light, cruisers, Ist line; 3 light criisers, 2nd 
“a Hine; 2 aircraft carriers, Ist line: 1 -aircraft carrier, 
2nd line; 2 mine layers, 2nd line; 106 destroyers, Ist 
» line; 6 light mine layers; 45. submarines, Ist line; 
J 29 submarines, 2nd line; 4 fleet submarines, Ist line; 
+27. vesse! Eagles; 24 patrol vessels—s: b- 
Marine chasers, 12 patrol vessels—gt nboats; 5 patrol 
_ vessels 00 converted yachts; 6 destroyer tenders; 
_ 6 8.ubmarine tenders: 2 repair ships; 2 store ships; 1 
| aircraft tender; 1 collier; 11 oilers; 1 ammt nition 
_ ship; 2 ausiliary cargo ships; 2 transports; 2 hospital 
pone 24 ocean ti gs, 34 mine sweepers; 5 mis- 
aneo.us ship:; 17 ..nctassified ships; 1 rigid aiship. 
The Los Angeles 656 feet long; 2 non-rigid air- 
ships; 14 free ballons, 9 kite balloons; 197 fighting 
ogi 255 observation planes; 242 torpedo and 
= ombing planes, 28 patrol planes, and 186 training 

_ planes—a total of 908 airplanes. : 
--- Among the craft other than battleships in the 
~ above table, in commission, Oct. 1, 1928, were the 
'  eruisers, Fittsbvrgh (13,680), Seattle (14,500) and 
| ~ Rochester (9,700); the light cruisers, Cincinnati, 
ad Goncord, Detroit, Marblehead, Memphis, Milwaukee, 
oa Raleigh, Richmond, and Trenton, each of 


ia ta 


17,500 tons, the light. crvisers, Cleveland, Denver, and 
a Galverton, each of 3,200 tons, and’ the aircraft 
ers, “ington, Saratoga, and Langley, (last 
- .mamed, 12,700 tons). 
_ . ‘Phe'V-4, pct in commission in April, 1928, is the 
only mine laying s:bmarine in the Navy. 
, . Gut of Commission—8 cruisers, 2nd line; & light 
 - eruisers, 2nd line; 2 mine layers, 2nd line; 156 des- 
_  troyers, Ist line; 8 destroyers, 2nd line; 8 light mine 
_ -tayers; 3 fleet submarines, Ist. line; 5 submarines, 
= ist: line; 36 submarines, 2nd line: 36 patrol vessels, 
Eagles; 3 patrol vessels, submarine chasers; 1 patrol 
__— vessel, converted yacht; 3 storeships; 4 colliers; 
__. 8 oilers; 3 cargo ships; 1 hospital ship; 2 destroyer 
tenders: 2 submarine tenders; i ammunition ship; 


11 ocean tugs; 1 repair ship; 9 mine sweepers; 
‘ 12 unclassified ships. - 
+. Building (Aug. 31, 1928)—8 light cruisers; 2 fleet 


ie 
gubmarines; 3 river gun boats. 

4 Navy Yards—Portsmouth, N.. H.; Boston, Mass. 
' Brooklyn, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Washineton, 
- ®.G., Norfolk, Va.; Charleston, S. C.; Mare Island, 
Cal.; Bremerton, Wash.; Pearl Harbor, T. H. 
_ Stations—Newport, R. I.; New London, Conn; 
Key West, Fla.; Pensacola, Fla.; New Orleans, La.; 
San Diego, Cal.;:Guam, Samoa, Cavite, P. 1.; St. 
Thomas, W. I.; Guantanamo, Cuba; Balboa, C. Z. 
_ ‘Training Stations—Hampton Roads, Va.; San 


Diego, Cal.; Great Lakes, lll.; Newport, R.. I. 

_ ” The Lexington and Saratoga, originally intended 
to be battle cruisers, as provided for in the 1916 
' uilding program, were converted to aircraft carriers 
under the terms of the Washington Conference, and 


commissioned in the Navy late in 1927, the Saratoga 
on November 16, the Lexington on December 14. 
"They are sister ships; dimensions and facts concerning 
them are as follows: Fe 
_ Length—s850 feet on water line, 888 feet over all. 
beam—105 feet; mean draft—31 feet normal displace- 
ment, 33,000 tons: speed,.33 knots. Main battery, 
eee 8-inch guns in four turrets. Anti-aircraft bat- 
~ tery, twelve 40 


a Ree ee lel 
¢ planes bombing p! on 
5 ae electrically cB shi 


driven ships, bh 
horsepower to furnish lights for a city the size of 


5 | the Conference 
aving enough | 


American War Ships. 841 
; THE UNITED STATES NAVY, AS OF OCT. 1, 1928. 
et (Treaty allowance of capital ship tonnage to the United States, 525,000 tons.) 

“ : rea BATTLESHIPS. 

ae Dis- i i 

_ “Carrer. 1 ae place- ve as rome One. Sees 
i ment} (Over readth.| Mean |Speed. Main Seconda! Main 

COMPLETED. as ee All). Draft. Battery. Battery Broat eed 
; B al) side. side: 
railed Tons \Fi. In.iFt. Inj|Ft. In.| Knots .|No.|In.\Cal .|N } 

) Arizona, 1916... ./31,400/608 0/97 O%/28 16] 21.0 | 19) 14 is Na zn. a PTO 800 Pours 
_ Arkansas, 1912. .,}/26,000/562 0 |93 245/28 6} 21.05/12} 12! 50 | 16] 5} 51 10,440 1,008 
~~ Galifornia, 192 +. 32,300 1624 0/97 3/30 3} 21.46} 12} 14] 50 | 12) -5} 52 16,800 "758 

Colorado, 1923. 32,600/624 0 |97 315/30 6| 20.65 16;°45 | 12): 5) df 6,800 | 756 
Florida, 1911. 21,825|521 6 {88 234/28 6} 22-us} 10} 12) 45 }-16}> 5} 51 "700 1,068 
Idaho, 1919. 2,000 1624 0 [97 442/30 GQ] 21.2%) 22) 14] 50 | 12] 5} 51 16,800 oT56 

_ Maryland, 1921... /32,600 0 {9% 34/30 © 6| 21:07 16)-45 | 12) 5] 51} 16,800 956 

Mississippi, 1917. .| 32.000 6-197 415/30 QO} 21-u |. 12] 14] 50 | 12]. 5} 51 16,800 © 756 
Nevada, 1916..... 27,500 0 {95 2428 6} 20.53} 10} 14/45 | 12] 5} 5t 4,000 756 
New Mexico, 1918}32,000|624 0 |97 44/30 GO| 21.0 | 12] 14} 50 | 12) 5) 51 16,800 756 
New York, 1914. .|27,000|573 0 |95 2%}28 6} 21.5 | 10} 14] 45 | 16} 5} 61 ‘000 1,008 

= Oklahoma, 1916. .|27,500/583 0 |95 2+. 128 6} 20.6 | 10] 14} 45 | 12) 5} 51 14;000 "756 
Pennsylvania,1916/31,400|su8 0 |97 O%)/28 10) 21.0 | 12] 14/45 | 14} 5) 51 6,800 882 

2 Tennessee, 20 . .}32,300)624 0 |97 344/30 3} 21:0 12] 14] 50 | 12) 5} 51 16,800 756 
Texas, 1914 ...... 27,000/573 Q |95 2141/28 6} 21.0 | 10} 14) 45 | 16) 5) 51 14,000 1,008 

| Utah, 1911...... ./21,825/521 6 |88 2%/28 6] 21.0} 10] 12] 45 | 16] 5] 61}. 8700 1,008 

” “West Virginia, 1924/32,600|624 0/97 314/30 6| 21.0 16} 45 | 12} 5] 51] 16,800 "7156 
3 Wyoming, 1912... .'26,000'562 0 193 21,128 6 21.2 1 12) 121 50! 16! 5b 51 10,440 1,008 


Boston. Steam is furnished by 16 oil burning boilers 
to turbine generators, totalling 180,000 shaft horse- 
power; these supply power to the propulsion motors 
which turn the four propeller shafts; their contract 
speed is 33 to 34 knots. 

The flying deck stretches over the entire hull. The 
bridge, funnel, turrets and masts are placed at the 
extreme edge of the flying deck, on the starboard side, 

Tie Colorado went into commission Aug. 30, 
1923, at Gamden, N. J.. She has four electrically- 
driven propellers, each of 7,000 horsepower, and is 
an oil-burner, All the furniture is of metal. 
1lanes can be catapulted from the deck. The ship 
was launched, March 22, 1921. 

Not only has she an eighteen-inch belt of main 
armor and seyeral heavy protective decks, but she 
is a honeycomb of watertight compartments. 

No battle cruisers have ever been completed for 
the United States Navy. 

The West Virginia was commissioned on Dee. 1, 
1923, and is the last battleship that can be built 
ty the United States Navy until 1934, when the 
tlorida, Utah and Wyoming may be replaced, due 
to their age. 


Tbe West Virginia on her speed trial, off the’ 


Maine coast, made 21.66 knots an hour and de- 
veloped 35,000 horsepower. 

The total tonnage of the eighteen capital ships ig 
525,850 tons. 

On Aug. 17, 1923, the Naval Limitation Pact 
oo up at the Washington Conference came into 


ect. 

Bids were immediately asked for by the Navy 
Department for the scrapping of the capital shi 
that were building, and for the completed old 
capital ships already out of commission. e 
capital ships building were: 

Battles'ips—Washineton, Indiana, South Dakota, 
Montana, North Carolina, Massachusetts and lowa. 
(Total tonnage, 291,800.) ; 

Bottle Cruisers—Constitution, “ United States, 
Constellation, Ranger. (Total tonnage, 174,000.) 


All the above ships were still on the building 


ways, with the exception of the Washington, which 
had been launched and over 75 per cent. completed. 

On the followirg old completed capital ships the 
first stages of scrapping, that of rendering them 
un’ t for further warlike service, was begun: 

Battleships—-Virginia, New Jersey, Fhode Island, 
Georgia, Nebraska» Connecticut, Louisiana, Kansas, 
Vermont, Minnesota, New Hampshire, fouth 
Carolina, Michigan, Delaware, North Dakota. 
(Total tonnage, 255,240.) 

All of the above old battleships were of the pre- 
dreadnought class, with the exception of the South 
Carolina, Michigan, Delaware, and North Dakota. 

By Feb. 17, 1924, all of the above ships were no 
longer capable of performing warlike service, and 
by Feb. 17, 1925, they were destroyed. ‘Cheir 
tonnage was 733,540, they had cost. $197,418,620, 
the scrapped material from them fetched $2,257,474. 
ew Jersey and Virginia, old battleships, 
were bombed and sunk by flyers of the Army Air 
Service. The Washington, a new battleship, 
scrapped under terms of the Washington Treatv, was 
suk by experimental tests which included bombing 
by aireraft, exploding of bombs hung over her side, 
and re of a. battleship. ; 

Battleships scrapped by other Powers, under 
ze _agreement—British Empire, 22 
(447,750 tons); Japan 16 (354,709 tons); France, 
none; Italy, none. 


’ 
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United States—Naval Expenditures Here and Abroad. 


COST OF UNITED STATES BATTLESHIPS—DATE OF SOM ISSN 4 


Sars, 
Battleships, first line— 
Florida 


Hull, Mach.,} Equipage, Total 
Incl. Armer. }.-Inel. Arm. Cost. 
Dollars. Dollars Dollars. 


3 


9.009 0 09 9 LOND bt BS pt 


a, 
630,85 11,555,410 
(639,339 | 11,770,946 
056,773 | 13,793,009 
913,662 | 12/993/579 
703,976 | 15,988,216 
867,381 | 14,625,979 
645,602 | 14,443.957 
116,481 | 211016,275 
480,596 | 231298268 
378,232 | 24:990/357 
330,729 | 25,030,311 
666,203 | 22°897! 


10,357,628 
O76 


* 


KOK 


TOTAL COST OF THE NEW UNITED STATES NAVY SINCE 1885. 


YHAR New Maintenance Shore-Station Ch’ges for Naval/ Marine 
. @iscah. Construction. jand Operation|Improvem'nts.} Estab. in Gen. | Corps. 
1,591,500 5,561,431 $301,000 $6,216,574 $565,143 
aoa’ 340 ak ; 339,000 5,065,080 460,461 
4,867,868 375,595 5,354,655° 486,786 
cy 4 1,401,364 5,106,232 464,202 
6. 1,176,156 7,213,959 5,814 
6 1,646,106 6,801,091 611,423 
6 1,612,111 6,236,384 694,517 
7 2,149,141 6,017,892 848,603 
Ui 1,411,661 6,094,001 864,532 
7 1,435,902 6,104,540 747,095 
ay 964,706 5,573,467 801,873 
8 1,395,404 5,188,234 732,416 
1,167,470 7,908.913 32,016 
1,129,008 14,600,280 980,170 
3,132,297 21,224,900 3, 
5,252,054 14,730,040 1,589,992 
7,756,334 13,797,182 2,364,903 
8,221,092 15,532,626 2,393,830 
9,230,294 16,170,897 2,552,038 
11,461,733 20,442,308 2,996,679 
13,615,147 23,016,868 3,289,515 
9,589,183 24,418,281 3,635,697 
7,459,310 22,935,618 4, 697 
9,741,199 33,022,640 4,637,929 
8,229,274 27,587,989 5,374,005 
8,614,768 23,989,293 5,920,027 
10,504,405 13,628,994 5,270,777 
9,862,71 28,921,971 6,663,814 
7,443,132 28,724,046 5,758,53 
7,918,746 27,964,714 6,811,46 
7, 191,80 24,916,324 6,417,980 
6,117,922 35,118,974 6,699,327 
8,608, 97 89,720,782 14,629,78 
136,292/028 410,005,777 46,325,393 
116,316,452 693,666,455 75,870,495 
87,310,649 395,405,023 37,863,4 
42,571,978 119,779,179 33,885,218 
35,701,369 191,143,004 27,406,140 
19,725,519 200,732,512 25,187,998 
6,546,726 209,998,069 24,598,999 
3 17,410,626 88,850,686 23,353,508 
16,852,119 146,370,977 012,324 131,674,150 23,630,488 
19,238,789 145,605,391 8,945,688 125,251,737 21,512,149 


NAVAL EXPENDITURES BY PRINCIPAL POWERS. 
United States. 


FIscaL 


Great Britain. 
YRAR,. 


— 


1906-1907.............] $152,954,342 
90 151,880,617 
156,401,161 
181,936,341 
202, 056, 1258 


033,504 


LN PY) LYE Fea ae 4,883,700 

BA 7 ea Sea BBs ,000 
Hovs-1936, i Bile cay shite, 268 55,800, 000 
M925<1926 vee ces caves 67,326,859 
MOZGRLO2 7% sins 3G rode, sian 


, ’ 


ry 


Fra 
(Apr. to Mar.)|(July to June.) | (Jan, 
a SS ES Nr eas cre A 


$98,392,144 


Pounds St Sterling. 


Doli liars. 
309,242,766 
328.2 211,868 
323, 940; 512 
317.495/316 
320,553,754 > 


Figures for France do not include ‘funds for new construction in prog 


$59,514,296 


$25,865,668 
454 | 


60,685,813 27 ‘516, 
62,194,916 30,453,697 
64,899,589 31,812,885 
74,102,439 40,595,204 
80,371,109 40,780,987 
81,692 832 41,893,4 
90, 164,625 49,550,147 
123,828, ae 56,920,440 
Rens Sci ‘ 135,736,207 
Beni te Paces wai 161,482,062 
301,910,093 226,061,278 
445,802'202 229,779,176 
174,829" 1243 5,711,604 
199, pe 287 78,389,226 
a crane ,068, 
tre. 
797. ‘304, 914 844,807,000 
1,121714/351 770,565,015 
1,028,237, ,008 174, 570,662 | 
1,251,973, 465 980,000, 
1,842,778,819 ' 1,209, 595, 130 
ress." i 


Total 
Expenditures. 
$16,021,079 
,907,887 
15,141,126 
16,926,437 
21, 1378,809 


26 
109, 7331050 


320, 553, 754 


‘anee, Italy: Japan, 
to Dec.)|(July to June.)|/(Apr, to Mar. 
| Og ee 


$30,072,061 
35,124,346 
39,347,332 
35,005,719. 
36,889,158 
29 


oes 


000 
187,207 ert 
248,51 519,22 


276 ro as 
SU 875 


230,009, 000 


wit 


% 
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_ COMPARATIVE NAVAL DATA FOR THE TREATY NAVIES, OCT. 1, 1928. . 


e for capital ships established in 1922 by Washin ‘ 

Beek ane: a ee aiteae ek eun oe mre of Naval Armament. vy, Waehineton (Coprerands 

| oe — States, (average) 8,353 officers, | officers, 72,681 men; total, 81 H 

1 86.648 men; total, 92,742. Britis, Empire, 8,808 | officers, 52,500 men: total, Bhod6. eae 2400 

P  oMcers, 26,648 men; total, 105,456. Japan, 8,933 | officers, 43,000 men, total, 45,400. rma es 
“ti BATTLESHIPS OF THE GREAT POWERS. : 

_. The capital ships of the Five Powers, already built and building are shown in the table below. 


< 


cs i Tonnage to Be Arrived! T: Rat 
Power. Built. Building. at in 194), : reel shee 
tg No. ~ Tons, re 4 RSH 
25, one : 25,000 TS: 
580,450 None 525,000 300 
301,320 None 315,000 fears 0,8) 
194, 5: None 175,000 ) Mi 9967 
133,670 None 175,000 1 feBI OR BT 
BUILDING PROGRAMS (OCT. 1, 1928) OF TREATY PO WERS. Ea 
United States. } British Empire. Japan. France. Italy. 
No. Tons. i No. Tons. No. Tons. No, Tons. No. Tons. 
8 4 8 76,600 6 60,000 3 30,000 6 40,000 
None None 2 16,600 (est.) 1 10,000 1 6,496 2 20,000 
None] None 3 26,600(est.)| None | None | None} None | None| N one 
8 80,000 13 119,800 7 70,000 2 36,496 8 60,000 
None | None 9 12,600 (est.) 6 10,200 18 39,625 12 24,000 
None} None 9 Tesco ne 13 22,100 | None} None 4 5,336 
1 RE a 9 12,600 est.)| None | None | None} None | None| N one 
1 Ld ie Pere 27 37,800(est.)} 19 32,306 18 39,625 16 29,336 
2 5,520 12 18,480 9 14,670 32 40,331 13 °12,445 | 
None| None 6 9,240 est.) 4 6,920 4 2,480 12 +250 
goat be aa 6 9,240 (est.)} None| None | None| None | None} None 
6 5,520 24 36,960 13 21,590 36 43,211 25 21,695 


-- Note™Under ‘‘Building’’ are included vessels whose keels have been laid; under ‘‘Appropriated for.'” 

- are included vessels for which the initial appropriations have been made, but whose keels have not yet 

~ been laid; under “Authorized” are included vessels whose building has been sanctioned by necessary 
legislation, but for which appropriations have not béen made. 
*Authorized in 1916 program, but no appropriations made, 

THE WAR CRUISERS OF THE POWERS. ae 

The modern cruisers (unlimited under the Washington Conference) built and building are as follows: 


ee / ppropri- Appropri- 
__ Power. Built. Building. | ated for. Total. || Power. Built. Building.| ated for. Total. 


. Tons.| No. Tons.| No. Tons.| No. Tons.! No. _Tons| No. Tons.| No. Tons.| No. Tons. 
- U.8...}10 75,000/8 80,000! None |18 155,000\|Francel12 104,883] 3 30,000)  6,496/16 141,379 
_ Britain} 54 303,940/8 76,600/2 16,600/64 397,140) |Italy..}12 67,370} 6 40,000} 2 20,000}20 127,370" 
: Japan. |26 143,955/6 60,000|1 10,000133 213,955! 


. War cruisers, by the Washington pact, may range | a speed of 27 knots, plus, and may carry 5-in. to 
_ 4 displacement from 3,000 to 10,000 tons, may have | 8-in. guns. 
tee: , FLEET SUBMARINES, FIRST LINE (UNLIMITED). 
= (Over 1,000 tons each; 20 knots plus; 3-inch guns plus, Oct. 1, 1927.) 


pet, Building or Butlding or 
- Power. Built. a Totals. Power. Built. ppropriated Totals. 
‘or. ‘or. 
8 No. Tons.) No. vetlel an PAs “ ons.|No. Tons. ai Back 
ni €s | 6(a) 9,618(a)} 2 ,000 : rance . one. one. 
i  lataalian 3° » 38 ‘ 14 20,800 }16 24,670)|Italy........ y 5 6,400] 5 6,400 
OLN ers 4 5,600 14 20,920 118 26,52 
(@) Includes T-1, T-2, T-3, out of commission. 
, SUBMARINES, FIRST LINE. 
(700 tons plus; 13 Knots plus; 3 inch guns plus, Oct. 1, 1927.) 
- Building or Building or 
if ; 4 i- Power. Built. appropri- Totals. 
eas “ poalaing Beeld 25 ated for. 
‘ ‘ons. | No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons.|No. Tons.jNo. Tons, | 
_ United States Pie 43.882 None 50 43,822|/|France...... 24 23,143 |14 21,490 [38 44,633 
~ Britain...... |29 24,150 None 29 24,150)!Italy.........]10 7,935 |15 11,880 ]25 19,815 
Japan....... 445 36.497 None 45 36,497 
t 
: DESTROYER TYPE, FIRST LINE (UNLIMITED) OCT. 1, 1927. 
Nation. Built. Building or appropriated for. Total. 
Leaders. Destroyers. Destroyer: . Leaders. Destroyers. 


Tons. Tons. | No. Tons. | No. Tons. No. Tons. 
None me 


e No. f ‘ 

6 None None [276 329,153 

© British Binpire| 17 \°'39,700196 isnasol 2 sone ee aa .| 18 (@)29,7001164 (0) 181,850 

* Japanese Emp.}...  ....... 2 4 ° 23,800) 1 1,445) 14 23;800| 83 —-93.470 
Ce.....-..| 7. | 14,823) 34 6 14/526] 9 12/297) 13. 29/349; 43 51, 850 


: Wtaly: 02... 1-8 16,2011 45 42,505! 12 24,000) -6 8,004) 20 40,201 51 50,506 


(a tonnage nildi rogram to combat the German submarines, many 

Ba a seoneiated oe. i ee : Se! MF them of goes era ghd Blind 6 ny Aid to 

j a layers. [and 6 mine layers are kept in co Boe ae, 

z £ AN oe gg har ers zeit which give the | Aircraft Carriers—United States 3 (78 708 tons : 

~ United &1 -@ prepon ce in this type, were | Britain, 6 (107,550 tons); Japar, 3 (63,300 tons); 
 Yaid down during the World War in an emergency | Fracce,.1.(21,653 tons). 
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Bugle Calls; Frigate Constitution; Postmasters. 


BUGLE CALLS OF’ ARMIES. 
(From the-New York Times.) 


The origin of some of the calls used today in the 
American Army is unknown. Most of the more 
famillar bugle signals were adapted from those of 
European armies, 

“Tattoo” is the most elaborate of our calls. It 
consists of twenty-eight measures. The first eight 
are the French ‘Lights Out,’’ and were formerly 
Played in the army for ‘Taps’; the rest of the 
méasures were made up from the British infantry 
“Tattoo.” 

“Tattoo” as a call can be traced to the Thirty 
Years’ War (1615-1643), when it was established by 
Wallenstein. ‘‘Zapfenstreich,’’ the name given to it 
by the soldiers, exactly describes the purpose of the 
call. It was the signal for the end of the night’s beer- 
drinking bouts and other revels of the troopers. 

/ When it sounded the Provost Marshal would vro- 
ceed to every sutler’s booth—the equivalent of our 
canteens—to see to it that the bung (Zapfen) had been 
replaced in every barrel. 

To make sure that the bungs were not disturbed 
until his morning’s call of inspection he would draw 
@ chalk line (Streich) over them. The sutler next 
morning was subjected to heavy penalties if it was 
found that the line had been disturbed. 

The term ‘‘Tattoo”’ is a corruption of ‘‘Tap-to,”’ or 
tlosed, and is obviously derived from circumstances 
Similar to ‘‘Zapfenstreich.” 

The United States Army retains the French 
infantry ‘‘Reveille.” 

: use Sergeant's Ca!l"'is taken from German Army 
Ss. 


als. 
“Retreat” is of very ancient origin and is one of 
the few calls known to have been used by the 
Crusaders. 
The oldest bugie calls preserved in notes are to be 
found in a composition published in Antwerp in 1545, 


Maniesenn i bears 
ganno “ 

Echoes of some of those early battle signals can be 
heard in our calls of today. 

The bugle tapers from the bell to the mouthpiece; 
the trumpet is of the same diameter for its whole 
length until it reaches the flare at its extremity. 

The cow's horn was the first bugle. In the Old 
Testament historians find the first reference to it as a 
means of military signaling 


A variant is the ram's horn of the Bible, and to this _ 


day it plays a part in Jewish religious observances. 
The Jews, under leaders like Joshua, fought to the 


strains of a trumpet band. The blaring brass added - 


not a little to the discomfiture of enemies who were 
not similarly equipped. 

The trumpet is more of a music-producing device 
than its smaller contemporary, and its chief use is for 
So-called bugle bands. 

The bugle is much shriller and more penetrating 
in its tone than the trumpet—a quality which made 
its strident notes distinguishable even above the din 
of battle. Both instruments are ted in their range 
to about an octave. 

The World War, in which concealment of forces 
from the enemy was a primary consideration, 
marked to a great degree the waning of the bugle as a 
battle signal. 

But in rest billets and hospitals at the rear the 
familiar notes of bugle and trumpet were often heard. 

In a hospital not far from Boulogne, 
with an American personnel, and not 
French training school, American inmates could hear 
night after night the last calls of the three armies. 

The French was first: at 10:30 came the British 
“Last Post,”’ a beautiful call, haunting and melan- 
choly; but seldom would weary 
o'clock brought the familiar strains 
sounded by an American bugler. 


a ee 
: UNITED STATES FRIGATE CONSTITUTION. 


One of the three first ships of the American Navy. 

Launched 1797 at Boston, Mass., for services 
against the Algerian pirates. 

Tn 1798-99 suppressed French Drivateering in the 
West Indies. 

Bombarded the forts of Tripoli and helped throw 
off the gree of the Barbary States, to whom the 
United States had been paying annual tribute. 

Renowned for her victories during the War of 1812 
over the Guerriere, Java, Cyane, Levant and Pictou, 
nee had the effect of sustaining the morale of the 
country. 


Earned the nickname of “Old Ironsides” in the 
historic fight with the Guerriere when the enemy's 
cannon balls rebounded from her oaken hull. 

Her famous commanders were Preble, Hull, 
Decatur, Bainbridge, Stewart and Dewey. : 

Her first flag was fashioned by Betsy Ross and the 
copper in her hull was wrought at the foundry of 
ro ene d American right 

as main ne erican 8 on e 
and wee 500,000 miles in nee 84 yous ee wane 
service. . Te 


ee 


POSTMASTERS OF PRINCIPAL U. 


Date of -j, 

Post Office. Postmaster. Appointment. 

<2 Se i eed ees ty 

Akron, Ohio. . -|Lloyd D. Cater... |Jan. 31, 1928 
Alb N. Y. Prise Boing sy. 2.54 Dec. 11, 1996 
-|Edwin K. Large..|/May 17) 1996 

-|B. F. Woelper jr..|Jan, 13, 1926 

»|R. M. Baker... .| April 28, 1924 

W._T. Meyer... ..|Feb. 4, 1928 

A. B. W. Firmin..|Feb. 10, 1928 

R. W. Gallagher. .|Dec. 21, 1925 

..|Chas. H. Ellis... .|Mar. 22, 1926 

-|E. H. Jennings, ..|Dec, 21, 1926 

A. C. Lueder.,.../Feb. 1° 1924 

-|A. L. Behymer.. .|June 14) 1996 

|H. A, Taylor.....|Jan, 28° 1927 

-|J, R, Geren,"Act’g.| Aug. 9, 1928 

e- La ne cri, ad 1927 

frank L. Dodge. .|Mar. 22 1926 

Detroit, Mich..... Chas, C, Kellogg..| Feb, 28, 1925 
Fall River, Mass.. .|G. de Tonnancour| Dec. 15, 1927 
Gr. Rapids, Mich. .|Robert G. Hill...|Jan. 9 1998 
Hartford, Conn.....:|Hy. K. Tavlor. May 26, 1928 
Indianapolis, Ind. .|Robt. H. Bryson..|Dec. 19, 1927 
Jersey City, N. J.. .|J. Rotherham... .|Jan 15, 1927 
Kansas’City, Mo../Wm. E. Morton. .|Jan. 17; 1995 
Louisville, Ky..,.. DAE Petty. osc. ar. 11, 1926 

| Lynn, Mass......./H. 9. Cummings. .|Mar. 2, 1926 
| emphis, Tenn... . B.V.Sheeley, Actg.|Mar. 10, 1928 
| Milwaukee, Wis. ..'P. F. Piasecki.... Jan, 29, 1927 


UNITED STATES 


f The Board’s headquarters are located on 


| F floor of the Parle rE 


Building, 13t 
DC if h and E 


Winslow, Chairman: other. members: 
W. Hanger, Edwin P. Morrow, Pat M. 


Streets, N. W., Washington, 
Samuel B, 
G, Wallace 


a 


S. CITIES, AS OF NOV. 1, 1928. 
Date of 
Post Office. Postmaster. Appointment. 
See eS RT| ea 
Minneapolis, Minn.| Arch. Coleman. ..| Dec. 17, 1 
Nashville, Tenn. |: Minton, Act'g.| July 31° tase 
ewark, N. J... .../Frank J. Bock. . .| Dec. 21; 1925 
New Haven, Conn.|C W. Birely.....| July 3, 1926 
New Orleans, La.. |W. L S. Gordon..| Jan 22, 1925 
New York, N. Y.). John J. Kiely. ...| Jan 22, 1925 
Omaha, Neb...... J. D. Ringer... ..| Feb. 23, 1926 
Philadelphia, Pa. . -|Geo. E. Kemp...] Feb. 23) 1996 
Pittsburgh, Pa... ./G .G r....| Dec, 21, 1925 
Portland, Ore... ., John M. Jones. ._| Jan, 8, 1926 
Providence, R. 1...) Ws A Kilton. Dec, 18, 1925 
Reading, Pa... ASRS (a Hammer Dec. 16, 1926 
Richmond, Va..,.. J. W. Stewart Dee. 22, 1996 
Rochester, N. Y. John B, Mullan. .| Mar. 11, 1926 
t. Louis, Mo.....}A, J. Michener ...| Mar. 3, 1927- 
St. Paul, Minn... . Charles J. Moos... Jan. 21, 1926 
San Francisco, Cal. Hy -L.Todd, Actg. . Aug. 24, 1927 
Scranton, Pa...... M. W. Lo ->».| Aug, 23) 1922 
Seattle, Wash. ..../G. M. Perkins. .,. Jan, 10, 1928 
Springfield, Mass... J. P. Smith, Act’g| June 30, 192) 
Syracuse, N. Y..... James McLusky,, April 20, 1926 
Toledo, Ohio... .. - T. Huntsman.| Dee, 20; 1924 
no al asses i eon epee e.)| Dec. 12, 1996 
} Re eS as 0 a) 
Wadiinown ae mson| Feb. 24, 1997 


Wilmington, Del, |. 


n. 10, 1928 
Worcester, Mass. . _ James F, Healey, .| Jan. 


5, 1928 
29) 1927 


BOARD OF MEDIATION, 


noe John Williams. . John: 


Chief, 
nical 
and Geo 


Marr: 

Diron Gala cigs a eo 
on 0 m i 

Divisions aration: us 


, John W,. 
rge A. Cook, 


Robt. F. Cole, 
of Tech- — 
h, Ehos, E, Bickers, 


Jannequin, describing the battle of © 


| 


‘sananta, Ga.—Harry O. Mitchell, 538 Post Office 


-Battimore, ‘Md.—George H. Pouder, Export and Im- 
Bureau, Association of Commerce. 
~ *Boston, Mass.—Harvey A. Sweetser, 1801 Custom- 


y puse. 
Bugaio, N. ¥.—George L. Doherty, Chamber of 


ce. 
I Ss. Rages F. Chureh, Buresu of Port 
- ~ Development. 
“ *Chicago, Pru. —Frederic L. Roberts, Room 577, 38 
South Dearborn Street. 
: ee Ohto—Malcolm M. Stewart, Chamber of 
mmerce. 
: A espera Ohto—M. E. Woods, Chamber of Com- 


Saha Ohto—Mrs. Edith W. Rankin, Chamber of 
Commerce. 
es “*Denver, Coto.—Gustav E. Bittner, Chamber of 


Commerce Building. 

eee Mich—O. M. Butler, 607 Free Press 
Bui 

E say Texr.—S. H. Avery, Cotton Exchange 


B 
Se epaton. ' Tex.—Ernest L. Tutt, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. 
-*Indianapolis, Tad. —Kenneth H. Dame, 315 Cham- 
_ ber of Commerce Building. 
*Jac -. a ae N. Pearce, 13 Chamber of 


romerce. 
-*Los Angedes, Calif{—J. H. Smiley, 1163 South 
_.. Broadway 

é “ag eshte ee —Prentiss M. Terry, Board of Trade 


Cesionphis. Tenn.—W. B. Henderson, Chamber of 


erce Buildi 
Rarineoutes, Wis. —— P. Boykin, 418 Post Office 
Building. 


~U. S—Government Commerce Agents Here and Abroad. 


DISTRICT (*) AND CO-OPERATIVE OFFICES, DEPT. OF COMMERCE 
(As of Noy. 19, 1928. _ Asterisk indicates district offices.) 
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ee se tage —Ernest M,. Zwickel, 213 


Federal B 
*Mobdile, Ala.—L. ames, 317 Meaher Buil 
Room Daa 


* New Orleans, La Ne yoRe S. Goff 
Customhouse. 
Newark, N. = —C. J. Fagg, Chamber of Commerce- 


"house York, N. ¥Y.—James F. Hodgson, 734 Custom. 
* Norfolk, Va—Herbert P. Van Blarcom, 406 »E. 


Plume Street. 


Fensacola, Fia.-P. W. Reed, Chamber of Commerce 


* Philadel phia, Pa.—Edwin B. George, Room’ 812, 
20 South 15th Street. ie 


* Pittsburgh, Pa.—Wilson K. Ray, ‘Chamber of Cont: 


merce Building. eres i 


Port Arthur, Tere =G: K DeBusk, Chamber of com- 
merce. 

* Portland, Oreg.—James E, Peebles, 215 New Pos 
Office Building. > 5 

Providence, R. I—Edward C. Southwick, Chamber 
of Commerce. 

ss Va.—W. T. Dabney, Chamber of Com- 


+t. aris Mo.—T. L. Gaukel, 1220 Liberty Centra. 
Trust Co. Building 

*San Francisco, Calif. —_Wesley 0. Ash, Acting Dis- 
trict Manager, 310 Customhouse. 


*Seattle, Wash—Shirl H. Blalock, 820 Skinner 
Building. 

Spokane, Wash.—Paul H. Pugsley, Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Ingrid Wold, Chamber of Com-_ 


merce. 

Tampa, Fla.—¥rancis M. Sack, Board of Trade. 

Toledo, Ohto—Frank —S. Elsworth. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

*Wilmingion, Del.—J. H. Farrell, Suite’ 13000, Du 
Pont Building. 

Worcester, 
Commerce. 


FOREIGN OFFICES OF THE UNITED STATES DEPT. OF COMMERCE, 


- The initials C. A., T. C., and A. T. C., after name 

stand for commercial attaché, trade commissioner, 

-and assistant trade commissioner, respectively. 

Alexandria, Egypt—Ralph B. Curren, A. T. C., 3 

"Place Mohamed Aly. 

~ Athens, a tie mag Richardson, C. A., American 

on. 

Rene eer DD, Hester; uA. 'F: ©., 
Fontanella 10, 2 

Berlin, Germany_—Fayette W. Allport, C. A., 21 
Friedrich Ebertstrasse. 


gerne, Switzerland—Charles E. Lyon, C. A., 26 


Se Comoe —Bert L. Hunt, C. A., Edificio del 
Banco “i Colombia, Carrera 8. 

Bombay, Indta—Robert C. Cockburn, A. T. C., 

_. Rooms 5 and 6 Rustom Building, Churehgate 


Ae ae C. Miller, C. A., 25 
VIndustr: 
re a oat Fouché, C. A., Epis- 


Seed Hungary—William A. Hodgman, T. C., 
c Pion gres, Argentina—Atexander V. Dye, 6. A., 
' Room 42i, Boston Bank Building. 
Cairo, Egypt Charles E. Dickerson, “C. A., 35 Sharia 
Kasr 


. sesege da—Charles B. Spofford, T. C., Room 
* Pacorcnr House, 21 Old Court House wipe 
A Bienes. Venezuela—Halbert E. Watkins, C. 


Edificio Washington, Plaza Bolivar. (Mati: . 
- Apartado 501.) 
Arete ag Turkey—Julian Gillespie, C. A., 


ce, i Tewmare O. Klath, C. A., Told- 


L vey 7. 
‘ ‘Guatemaia, Guatemala—Merwin L. Bohan, C. A., 6a 


Sur No. 6, ‘Edificio Hispania.” — 
Piraad s, se Todd, C. A. Horter 


rae eles —Jesse F. Van Wickel, C. A., 


* 
frica— el H. Day, T. C., 
RG gi isstoner Street, 3 
ia, Calles de Coca y. Jesus fawarena.” 

nd—William 


> House, Aldwych, W. C. 2. 


Madrid, Spain—Charles A. Livengood, C, Aw 
Avenida Conde de Penalver 18. 

Manila, P. I—George C. Howard, T. C., 510-512 
Masonic Building. 

al peek ral Australia—Sherman R, Peabody, T. C., 

Chaneery House 

Mezxico City, Westee Aiba F. Nufer, Acting C. A., 
Callejon de Sere No. 3, Apartada 

Milan, Italy—B les Hammond, A. T. ich, Via 
Dante, No. 18. 

Montevideo, Uruguay—Clarence C. Brooks, C. AY 
Calle raster - Corner Ciudadela. 

Montreal, Canada—Walter J. Donnelly, T. C., 915 
Royal Bank Building, 360 St. James Street 
(Mall: Box 2894). 

Ottawa, Canada—Lynn W. Meekins, C. A., 321 
Metropolitan Building. 

Panama City, Panama—George C. Peck, C. 
National City Bank Building, Avenida Central. 

ia ieee, C. MacLean, C. A., 5 Rue de 


Dime dl PE Chtna—Julean Arnold, C. A., American 


Prague, Chechistosavin~ Saat L. Rankin, Acting 
C. A., Vaclavske Namesti 7, Prague LI. 

Riga, Latvia—Lee C. Morse, Acting O, A., Doma 
Laukum. 

Rto de Janetro, Brazil—Cariton Jackson, C. A., 
Avenida Rio Branco 109, Sala 20. 

Rome, Itaty—Mowatt M. Mitchell, C, A., Piazza, San 
Bernardo. 


A. 


Santiago, Chtle—Ralph H. Ackerman, C. A., rooms: 


5, 7, 9, and 11, 8th floor, ees Ariztia. 

Sao’ Paulo, Brazii— Walter G McCreery, a C., Rua 
Libero Badaro 133-7° andar. 

pe sae China— Frank 8. Williams, T. C., 3 Canton 


sat Neeege Stratts Settlements—Donala Renshaw, 
F.C. Room 7-a Ocean Butlding. 
oly Sweden—T. O. Klath, C. A., Kungs- 
gatan 
sydney, Austraita—Earl C. Squire, T. C., Yorkshire 
Ho corner Pitt and Spring Streets. 
Tokyo, Japan—Halleck A. Putts, C. A., Mitsubishi 
Bufiding 21, 1 Yurakacno, Kojimacnicku. 
Toronto, Canada—Oliver B. North, ae +» O11 Federal 
Building, 85 Ricnmond Street Wes 
Vienna, Austria—H. Lawrence Groves, Cr Aa,” 2 
Bosendorferstrasse 13. 
Spies SO ee Lane, C, A., 36 Aleje 
zdowskie, A t. 3 
Waltons, New nd—Julian B. Foster, T. C., 
Dominion Building. Wakefield Street. 
Vicente, Canaee ‘anada—J, Bartlett Richards, T. C., 
507 Electric Railway Chambers. ; 


Mass.—Joseph H, Lane, Chamber of _ 


846 United States—Civil Service; Customs Officials, — 


THE CIVIL SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


No, Pe. PAG, No. P2Cc; 
YEAR |Compt.} Exam-|Passed.| That] Ap- AD. Of YEAR |Compt. ae, Passed.| That} Ap-< 
as 5 


P. C, 
Ap.of 


(F'cal.)| Posit. | ined. Pas'd| pointed (F'cal.)| Posit. Pas‘d| pointed! Pas’d 
1904... ./154,093/127,846/100,078] 78.3] 48,909} 48.8]/1917...|326,899/212,1141152,553 56.5 
1905.../171,807/143,053)111,741) 78.1] 38,996] 35.0)/}1918...|642,4321551,391|/387,963 55.0 
1906... |184,178}117,277] 91,345] 77.9 :050} 42.7)/1919 59.9 
1907... |194,323)129,317| 93,920] 72.6 ,003} 45.8 60.0 
1908... .|206,637/161,793|120,760| 74.6] 42,153] 34.9 50.1 
1909... /234,940]158,484/123,449| 77.9] 40,943] 33.2 49.5 
1910... |222,278|115,644| 87,769] 75.9 1585] 49.7 46 9 
1911,..|227,657|105,024| 70,159! 66.8] 23,256) 33.2 511 
1912, ..|217,392/106,078| 59,251! 55.9] 20,969] 35.4 40:9 
1913... /282,597/141,905| 94,350] 66.5] 35,154! 37.3 34.9 
(1914... |292,460|215,587|147,526| 68.4] 41,935] 28.4 30.7 
‘1915 .... |292,291)167,795|114,632| 68.3] 36,398] 31.8 30.5 
1916... |296,926|154,722|113,792| 73.5] 42'057| 37.0 
Sa mm ee eerie Cel eS) 
CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES AT CERTAIN DATES, ; 
In Dis- | Outside In Dis- | Outside 
trict of | District of trict of | District of 
Date Columbia|Columbia} Total : Date, Columbia| Columbia] — Total 


June 30, 1916..... 39,442) 398.615} 438,057 
November 11, 1918 117,760} 5800,000| 6917,760 
31, 1920... . 90,55: 


July 31, 559) 0600,557| 691,116 61,509 5 5 
78,865} 518,617) 597,482 60,811; 499,894) 560,705 
-| 69,980 10,883 s 59,569} 486,772 - 

30, 1925........] 66,290] 482/241] 548/531 59,800} 499,338! 559,138 
December 31, 1923....} 65,025] 479,646] 544.671 60,660] 493,515} 554,175 
June 30, 1924... 0117: 64,120] 490,806] 554,986 61,388; 507,327| 568,715 

; NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN THE FEDERAL EXECUTIVE CIVIL SERVICE. (a) 
June 30, 1928, 
In District of Outside District of : 
Department or Office. Columbia. Columbia. 


-| Total. Men. | Women.; Total. 


42 3 45 tee Lae. oo 
300 301 601] 2.619] °° 1.175 
6,090] 7,728} 13,818] 30;902} 61787 
2,235] 1/789] 4/024] 37/530} — 3’854 
526 2 768} — 2'434 659 093] 31861 
3,137 854) 3,991} 280/2401b 26,704) 306/944/0310,935 
3,518} 1,119] 6,637] 35,233] 2/298] ~37'531)  44"168 
| 2,240) 1,306] 3/546] 11,198] 2177] 13'375 
| 2,856] 2,028] 4/884] 15/046] 27319] 17°83 
mets "399 rt 2352 a 137333 
BEE eit ; 333 ‘ 1 
Government Printing Office. ....0 52521127 3,184 866} 4,050]... M ; 
Smithsonian Institution 38 1 eee jaccegiene o 


master, and 22,278 mail messengers not included in i istra 
tive offioes of Emmereocoe ere ete previous computations. (d) Includes administra« 
vessels, (2) Positions not subject to the Civil Scene At SMD SArOH on Jn Warahanea oe cane 


ea eae! <i ince RAE 
FEDERAL CUSTOMS OFFICIA 
(Officially revised as of Now. Mfr 2 CITIES, 


Orry, Collector. Appraiser. Comptroller. Surveyor. 

| New York.....,/Philip Elting........./Fred. J. H. Kracke 

; ene Res Wilfred W. Lufkin... Samuel W. George ee Dee tie al Meant pets! 

_ Philadelphia, « A. incoln. Acker ro George. OBrien - {Collins B. Allen. ..::; tames ; 

| SO.k. ae eed . Crude -|Ralph Bradford...._.f.... 
Now Orie. emit Ryntr mt. Hobn A; Janetake eet: O, Metrason. |: Chahine, 
an Pracissee fees ay ys ee ie ; + pWalter L. Cohen,.... {Henry Dedeaux, 
Sonttlen se ieee eaten. sas ert Kahn. .......... John J. Deane....... ohn T. Stone, 


Buffalo......... [Fred A. Bradley... || John Grimm jr. 7 112 [Tttt tt 


. Detroit........-lCarey D. Ferguson. - ‘Albert H. Reutter Tei = 


National Conventions of 1928. 
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. ~ ‘Phe Republican National Convention of 1928 met 
in Kansas City, Mo., on June 12, 1928, and adjourned 

-- op June-15, after nominating for President Secretary 
- of Commerce Herbert C. Hoover, of California, and 

for Vice President Senator Charles Curtis, of Kansas, 

@ candidates being taken for the first time from 

_ West of the Mississippi River. 

“who announ 

* peeps i 1928,”" on August 2, 1927, at the: summer 


aN 


© apportionment of delegates adopted by the 
°: mmittee in 1923 for the 1924 Convention was con- 
. ‘tinued. This provided for: 

_ Four delegates at large from each State. Two 
b additional delegates at large for each Representative 

- at in Congress from each State. Two dele- 
£6 at large each for Alaska, District of Columbia, 
_ Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippine Isiands. 
- Three additional delegates at large from each State 
' @asting its electoral vote, or a majority thereof, for 
_ the Republican nominee for President in the last 

Presidential election. 

-One rict delegate from each Congressional 
district. One additional district delegate from each 
¢ mgressional district casting 10,000 votes or more for 

any Republican elector in the last. preceding Presi- 

dential election or for the Republican nominee for 
_ Congress in the last preceding Congressional election. 
Under this system Tennessee, which went Democra- 
- tic in the 1924 Presidential election, lost three 
_ delegates-at-large, and losses in certain Congressional 
~ @istricts, cut five more votes from its apportionment. 
Arkansas, Klahoma and Wisconsin lost three 
' votes each; Georgia, North Carolina and Virginia 
two see and Alabama, Louisiana, and New York, 


one each. 

_ Kentucky was rewarded with three additional seats 
because of its switch to the Republican column in 
_ 1924 and Texas gained three, the Republican vote in 
its 5th, 8th and 14th Congressional districts exceeding 


the 10,000 t. 
States of the Solid South had 147 delegates 


< The ten 
~ tn the 1920 convention, 156 in 1924 and 148 in 1928. 
_ The number of delegates in the 1920 convention 


was 984. The roll of delegates by states for 1928 as 
- compared with 1924 is here given: 


Delegates. Delegates. 
1924. 1928. State. 1924. 1928. 
16 15 | New Mexico. 9 9 
9 9] New York... 91 90 
14. WIN. Carolina.. 22 2 
29 29|N. Dakota... 13 «12 
Pee AS POO... -0. « 5161 
17 17 | Oklahoma 23 20 
9 9|Oregon...... 13 13 
10 10| Pennsylvania. Ja. Te 
18 16 | Rhode Island. 13 13 
il 11/8. Carolina il 11 
61 61|S. Dakota 13 13 
33 33 | Tennessee 27 19 
29 29| Texas. 23-26 
23 23 | Utah . li 11 
26 29|Vermont..... il 11 
13 = 12| Virginia ir akG. 
15 15 | Washington. 17 17 
19 19|W. Virginia 19 19 
ichigan.... yoming 
Mileneenta. a Zi ae. 10 Ee 2 2 
Mississippi. . . 12 12] Dist. of Col 2 2 
al Rao. 5 ele 39 39|Hawaii...... 2 2 
Montana.... il 11 | Porto Rico. .. 2 2 
Nebraska.... a “A Phil. Islands.. 2 2 
vada..... ene ay ee 
Riuapstire 11 11| Total..... 1,109 1,089 
New Jersey .. 3) * 31 


Senator Simon D. Fess, of Ohio, was temporary 


-He was 
Calif. 


| Was as follews: 


National Conventions of 1928. 
‘THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 1928. 


a letter, from ex-Goyernor Frank O. Lowden, refusi: 
to permit his name to be presented on account of the 
refusal of the Convention to: endorse the equaliza~ 
tion fee in its plank on agricultural aid. Senators 
James EL Watson, of Indiana, Charles Curtis, of 
Kansas, George W. Norris, of Nebraska, and Guy D. 
Goff, of West Virginia, were placed in nomination, 
The result of the first ballot which was conclusive, 


FIRST AND ONLY BAELOT FOR PRESIDEN. 


a pute js ape 


2 3: 4 ; 
= a we a 
> STATE 3s OB 
= Srp eu FB 
= Oe abr 
15 J Ai 15 bie =F a os 
o i ne g a to + 
pe 1l Bi SC e 
29 Le 29 We oe os 
15 rs 15 é. + +e 
17 7: 17 ot x “s 
9 4 9 “01 ae ae 
10 F } 9 ead ee 
16 ne 15 ae 1 os 
1l A? 11 af Py’ es “* 
61 13 2h NG 4 a os 
33 ‘ = y 380 tae ory 
29 -. v.22 ae a o. 
23 his of ae tort ies oe 
29 e. 29 we ita . 
12 Louisiana.....4... «. 11 oS 1 ar 
£5 Maines. fons ‘“s 15 We ate ar 
19 Maryland......  <. 19 = A : 
39 Massachusetts.. .. 39 = ve os on 
33 Michigan...... os 33 a a ws ar 
27 Minnesota... .. pS 115 ~15 o 1 = 6 
12 Spann | se 12 in ad oe sie 
39 Missouri....... 5 yer ae | 3 Ke 
11 Montana...... ars 10 Sir 1 oe aa 
19 Nebraska...... of 11 py 43 € 8 
9 Nevada... 225% - oe > ci we os 
11 New Hampshire .. 1l ae tte on 
31 New Jersey.... .. 31 oor Ae ~o : 
9 New Mexico... .; 7 25 oe 2 
90 New York..... ve) 990%, “aoa os 
20 North Carolina as 17 3 a «ie 
13 N. Dakota A 4 8 as ate 
OE JODIOs 0 eins 4 36 es £5 10-°* 
20 Oklahoma 5A, ay -o an 20K os 
13 Oregon... . : 13 de, we a ve 
79 Pennsylvania... 79 5.4 RS An «se 
13 Rhode Island... 12 vi it Le ory 
11 S, Carolina. ll By ae oo a 
13 S. Carolina 2 9 2 : a 
19 Tennessee...... 19 af Ste ve re 
26 “Texas. 2.8 cat * 26 Air o's se 
EY tay. 0 58,5 eas 9 2 oe ae 
11 Vermont...... 11 “es os oe 
15 Virginia. ...... “15 é ay see ee oP 
17 Washington. 17 th rhs hate: oe 
19 W. Virginia 1 eee Ce uylaniate ot 
26 Wisconsin..... 9 ’ ee TES 
9 Wyoming...... 9 aie ata 
2 Alaska... 40% 2 as on 
2 Dist. of Col... 2 2 an aa 
2 WALET 82. 570 gs ana 2 se on 
2 Philippines..... 2 ; oe «e 
2 Porto Rico..... : 2 y ay ste 
1,089 Totals..... 17 837 74 45 64 24 


Total votes cast, 1,084. Necessary to a choice, 543, 

Scattering, Senator Guy D. Goff (W. Va.), W. Va., 
18; Vice President C. G. Dawes, (Ill.),, Ill. 1, Ohio, 1; 
Mo., 2. Former Justice Charles E. Hughes (N. Y.), 
Mo., 1. Not voting, Ill, 3; Wis., 2. 

Senator Charles Curtis, of Kansas, was nominated 
for Vice President on the first ballot, receiving 1,052 
votes. Former Attorney General Herman L. Ekern, of 
Wisconsin, received 19 votes; Vice President C. G. 
Dawes, of Illinois, 15 votes; and Col. Hanford 
MacNider, of Iowa, 2§votes. Not voting, Wisconsin, 3. 

THE AGRICULTURAL RELIEF PLANK. 

The only contest that arose in the convention was 
over the agricultural relief plank. The Platform 
Committee after a long discussion had rejected the 
equalization fee as provided in the McNary-Haugen 
Bill for the relief of the farmers which had been 
passed for the second time by the last Congress and 
vetoed by President Coolidge. The vote in com- 
mittee was 35 against the substitute to 15 for it. 
Senator Robert M. LaFollette of Wisconsin for the 
minority of the Resolutions Committee offered the 

on the floor of the convention as a 


minori { 
Hgabetituter ’ This plank emphasized the work of. the 


Republican Party in ameliorating the agricultural 
situation by means of agricultural appropriations; 


the activities of the Department of Agriculture; pro- 
tection against foreign competition and foreign trade 

ractices; the right of the farmers to engage in col- 
lective ing and cooperative selling as provided 
for by the Capper-Volstead Act of 1922; the Federal 
Farm Loan system which has made available to the 
farmers of the nation $1,850,000,000 for loaning 
purposes at a low rate of interest, and through the 
intermediate credit banks, $655,000,000 for short 
term credit; and under the provisions of the Flexible 
‘Tariff Act, the increase by the President of duties on 
wheat, flour, mill feed and dairy products. The es- 
sential part of the plank was: ~ 

“We do not favor the Legislation which attempts 
to, correct this situation [the surplus problem of 
agriculture] through direct or indirect treasury 
subsidies, 

“We. believe that any operations undertaken to 
assist farmers to meet this problem should be largely 
under the direction of farmers’ co-operative associa- 
tions, with the use of only such Federal powers as are 
necessary to distribute the costs and losses that may 
be imcurred in dealing with agricultural surpluses, 
over each marketed unit of the crop whose prod icers 
are to be benefited by such assistance. We indorse 
the aim and principle of thus distributing the costs 
of concerted action, over the commodity beneited, 
and pledge the efforts of the party to the perfection 
and support of measures based on this principle, 
‘eradgl can receive general support and become a 
aw.” 

The vote was as follows, the ‘‘yes’’ column repre- 
sents the farm vote and the ‘“‘no’’ column that of the 
A ey conservatives: 


Yes. No. State. Yes. No. 
Alabama,...... 1 14] New Mexico.... 1 8 
Arizona........ 4 5] New York...... 0 90 
Arkansas....... 4 7]| North Carolina... 0 20 
California... ... Q 29] North Dakota... 13 0 
Colorado....... 0 15 Ee ane. 12 39 
Connecticut..... 0 17] Oklahoma...... 0 20 
Delaware....... 0 +9] Oregon......... 0 13 
Florida........ 3 _7]| Pennsylvania 2 77 
Georgia........ 0 16] Rhode Island... 0 13 
Idaho....... ++» .1 10] South Carolina... 0 11 
Iilinois......... 61 Of] South Dakota .. 13 0 
Indiana........ 30 .3 Oo 19 
OWA Favela sect oe 0 26 
FEORSAS dase. O 17 Seg 35 
Kentucky 0 29 = 0. at 
Louisiana Oo 12 - O 1 

aine. 0 15] Washington 1 16 

Maryland...... 0 19] West Virginia 12 4 

0 39] Wisconsin. ES wz 

19 14] Wyoming Oo 9g 

- 18 9] Alaska.... 2 -Q 

O 12] Dist.of Columbia 0 2 

2 33] Hawaii......... Oo 2 

5 6 | Philippine Is’ds.. 0 2 

“A 4 Porto Rico Se Oy wk 

New Hampshire. 0 11 Totals hes 277 807 
New Jersey....- 0 31 Not voting—5. 


The agricultural plank in the National Platform, 
which was then adopted without dissent, is as follows: 

“The agricultural problem is national in scope and, 
as such, is recognized by the Republican Party, which 
pledges its strength and energy to the solution of the 
same, Realizi that many farmers are facing 
problems more difficult than those which are the 
portion of many other basic industries, the party is 
anxious to aid in every way possible. Many of our 
farmers are still going through readjustments, a recoil 
of the years directly tollowing the great war. All the 
farmers are being called on to meet new and perplex- 
ing conditions created by foreign competition, the 
complexities of domestic marketing, labor problems 
and a steady increase in local and State taxes. 

“The general depression in a great basic ind stry 
inevitably reacts upon the conditions in the country 
as a whole and cannot be ignored. It is a matter of 
satisfaction that the desire to help in the correction 
of agricultural wrongs and conditions is not confined 
to any one section of our country or any particular 


group. 

“The Republican Party and the Republican Ad- 
ministration, particularly during the last five years, 
have settled many of the most distressing problems 
as they have arisen, and the achievements in aid of 
agriculture are properly a part of this record. The 
Republican Congresses have been most responsive in 
the matter of agricultural appropriations, not only 
to meet crop emergencies, but for the extension and 
jolie ae of the activities of the Department of 

griculture. 

“The protection of the American farmer against 
foreign farm competition and foreign trade practices 
has been vigorously carried on by the Department of 
State. The right of the farmers to engage in collec- 
tive buying and cooperative selling, as provided for 
by the Capper-Volstead act of 1922, has been pro- 
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mulgated through the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of Justice, which have given most 


valuable aid and assistance to the heads of the farm — 


organizations. 
“The Treasury Department and the proper com- 


mittees of Congress have lightened the tax burden on — 


farming communities; and through the Federal 
Loan system there has been made avaiiable to the 
farmers of the nation $1,850,000,000 for loaning ~ 
purposes at a low rate of interest, and through the 
Intermediate Credit Banks $655,000,000 of short- 
term credits have been made available to the farmers. 
The Postoffice Department. has systematically and ~ 
generously extended the rural free delivery routes into 
even the most sparsely settled communities. 

“When.a shortage of transportation’ facilities 
threatened to deprive the farmers of their opportunity 
to reach waiting markets overseas, the ident, 
appreciative and sensitive of the condition and the 
possible loss to the communities, ordered the recon- 
ditioning of Shipping Board vessels, thus relieving a 
great emergency. 

“Last, but not least, the Federal Tariff Commis- 
sion has at all times shown a ‘willingness under the 
provisions of the Flexible Tariff act to aid the farmers 
when foreign competition, made possible by low wage 
scales abroad, threatened to déprive our farmers of 
their domestic markets. Under this act the President 
has incre: duties on wheat, flour, mill feed and 
dairy products. Numerous other farm products are 
now being investigated by the Tariff Commission. 

““We promise every assistance in the reorganization~ 
of the marketing system on sounder and more 
economical lines and, where diversification is ee ae 
Government financial assistance during the period 
transition. . 

“The Republican Party pledges itself to the enact- 
ment of legislation creating a Federal Farm Board 
clothed with the necessary powers to promote the 
establishment of a farm marketing system, of farmer 
owned and controlled stabilization corporations. or 
associations to prevent and control surpluses through 
orderly distribution. : 

“We favor adequate tariff protection to such of 
our agricultural products as are affected by foreign 
competition. 

“We favor, without putting the Government into 
business, the establishment of a Federal 5: of 
organization for cooperative and. orderly marketing 
of farm products. :. 

“The vigorous efforts of this Administration teward 
broadening our exports market will be continued. 

“The Republican Party pledges itself to the de- 
velopment and enactment of measures which will 
place the agricult.ral interests of America on a basig 
of economic equality.” 


THE PROHIBITION PLANK. 
pene prohibition plank, prepared by Senator Borah; 


“We affirm the American Constitution doctrine as 
announced by George Washington in his farewell 
a bik ; i 

“The Constitution which at any time exists until 
changed by the explicit and authentic act of ‘the 
whole people, is sacredly obiigatory upon all,’ 
poet: Bee Sen ee Ee oF the American 

oward the Federal Constitu lared 
by eee Regie es ee a 

*“*We are by both duty and inclination bor 
stick by that Constitution in all its letter and split 
from beginning to end. I am for the honest enforce- 
ment of the Constitution. Our safety and our liberty 
depend upon preserving the Constitution of the 
United States as our forefathers made it inviolate.” 
Contin We ee ee provided by the ~ 

, have written the Amend- 
mene Nae PAS Choe ae et ag 

“The Republican Party pledges  itsel 
nominees to the observance and the pe nea a 
forcement of this ae ue the Constitution.” 

utler, President of C 
University, offered from the floor a suleetltnea eae 

a pees eee National 

eclarin, ma 
of each State to order and contra! its ona cones 
institutions according to its own judgment ex- 


proeoryed, and that the several Senne ma; ead 


“be 
enabled, opinion Sana 
direct and sustain, te recti’ 
constructively with vely and 
in the light of the 


dment re! 
books, it should be obeyed." % 


ee ae oe) eee eG 


Farm 


ite oh: 


" 


Pa oe 


7, 
iPhis was defeated by a viva voce vote withou 
‘JroHeall.- = t a 
COOLIDGE ADMINISTRATION ENDORSED. 
‘The platform declared, “by unwaivering adherence 
Sound principles, through the wisdom of Repnpli- 
policies and the capacity of Republican adminis- 
m, the foundations have been laid and the 
greatness and prosperity of the country firmly 
tablished. For the Republican party we are justi- 
in claiming & major share of the credit for the 
Position which the United States occupies today as 
the most favored nation on the globe.” 
_ It “endorsed without qualifications the record of 
t olidge Administration” and pledged the Re- 
pueican Party to “muintain and continue the 
‘eolidge policies,” notably as to economy and public 
“@xpenditure, continued reduction ef the public debt 
ane further reduction of taxes. The record of the 
s States Treasury under Secretary Mellon, 
it. declared, “‘stands unrivalled and unsurpassed. 
Phe finances of the nation have been managed with 
“sound judgment.” 
co REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 
_ ~ “Belief in the protective tariff as a fundamental 
and essential principle cf the economic life of this 
Bation,’” was reaffirmed, and, the party pledged the 
next Hep iblican Congress to a revision of tne tariff 
- to assis; certain industries which “‘cannot now suc- 
ily compete with foreign producers because of 
ry foreign wages and lower cost of living abroad."’ 
‘ix FOREIGN DEBTS. 
*_. Of the foreign debts the platform said: ‘‘We bave 
‘astly opp: and i continue to oppose 
- Cancellation of foreign debts. We have no desire to 
be oppressive or grasping, but we hold that. obliga- 
«tions ustly incurred should be honorably discharged. 
“We know of no authority which would permit public 
officials, acting as trustees, to shift the burden of the 
"war from the shoulders of foreign taxpayers to those 
of our own people. We believe that the settlements 
to are fair to both the debtor nation and to 
American taxpayer.” , 


te FOREIGN POLICIES. 


wi 
“toward the conservation of peace 


Sh gmninistration has coneluded arbitration treaties in 
@ form more definite and more inctsive than ever 


the year, and f 
f Bocrconte will greatly further the principles of inter- 


| a tection for the persons and property of 
TEs can citizens in foreign countries that we cheer- 
‘fully accord in this country to the persons and 


. Sy nmercial treaties which we have negotiated 
‘and those still ia the process of negotiation are based 
on strict justice among nations, equal opportunity for 
‘trade and commerce on the most-favored-nation 
‘principle and are simplified so as to eliminate the 
coe ‘of misunderstandings. The object and the 
aim of the United States is to further the cause of 
“peace, of strict justice between nations with due re- 
ard for the rights of others in all international 
Gealines: Out of justice grows. peace. Justice and 
co eration have been and will continue to be the 
tion of our 
has been consistently friendly and with equal 
firm, the same time friendly, 1 vo 
ig Sr xpceiraltion of the inviolability’ of lega:ly 
¢ rights. _ This ‘ition has _ reached 
Seitiout wheat ‘or without bluster. through a oot 
support. of the recognized principles of jnternationa 
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law with due regard to the rights of a sister sov 

State. The Republican Party will contanue poe 

ee in Mexico, as elsewhere in the 
,and at the same time to promote and 

See ant foe . ee 

“There has always been, as there always will be, 4 
firm friendship with Canada. American and Cana- 
dian interests are, in a large measure, identical. Our 
relationship is one of fine muttal understanding, and 
the recent exchange of diplomati¢e officers between | 
the two countries is worthy of commendation. 

The United States ‘has an especial interest in the 
advancement and progress of all the Latin-American 
countries. The policy of the Republican Party will” 
always be a policy of thorough friendsnip and cooper- 
ation with the Government. of that country upon 
the task of assisting to restore and maintain’ 
peace, order and stability, and in no way to infring#’* 
upon her sovereign rights. The marines now {n- 
Nicaragua are there to protect American tives and ‘ 
oroperty and to aid in carrying out an ‘agreement 
whereby we have undertaken to do what we can to 
restore and maintain order and to insure a fair and 
free election. Our policy absolutely repudiates any 
idea of conquest or exploitation, and is actuated solely 
by an earnest and sincere desire to assist a friendly 
and neighboring State which has apjealed for aid ina 
great emergency. it is the same pohcy the United 
States has pursued in other cases in Central America, 

“The Administration has looked with keen sym- 
pathy on tne tragic events in China. We have 
avoided interference in the internal affairs of that 
unhappy nation, merely keeping sufficient naval and 
military forces in China to protect the lives of the 
Americans who are there on legitimate business and in 
still larger numbers for nobly humanitarian reasons. 
America. has not been stampeded into making re- 
prisals, but on the other hand has consistently taken 
the position of leadership among the nations in a 
policy of wise moderation. We shall always be glad 
to be of assistance to China when our duty is clear. 

“The Republican Party maintains the traditional 
American policy of non-interference in the political 
affairs of other nations. This Government has defin- 
itely refused membership in the League of Nations 
and to assume any obligations under the Covenant of: 
the League, On this we stand. 

“In accordance, however, with the long-established 
American practice of giving aid and assistance to 
other peoples, we have most usefully assisted by 
cooperation in the humanitarian and technical work 
undertaken by the League, without involving our- 
selves in European politics by accepting membership. 

“The Republican Party has always given and will 
continue to give its support to the development of: 
American foreign trade, which makes for domestic 
prosperity. ee this Administration extraordin- 
ary strides have been made in opening up new 
markets for American produce and manufacture, 
Through these foreign contacts a mutually better 
international understanding has been reached which 
aids in the maintenance of world peace. : 

“The Republican Party promises a, firm and con- 
sistent support of American persons and legitimate 
American interests in all parts of the world. This 
support will never contravene the rights of other 
nations. It will always bave in mind and support in 
every way the progressive development of inter- 
national law, since it is through the operation of just 
laws, as well as through the growth af friendly under- 
standing, that world peace will be made permanent. 
To that end the Republican Party pledges itself to 
aid and assist in the perfection of principles of inter- 
national law and the settlement of international 
disputes.”” 


LABOR. 


The plank on labor extolled the Protective Tariff 
and the restriction of immigration, and said: 

"The party favors freedom in wage contracts, the 
right of collective bargaining by free and responsible 
agents of their own choosing, which develops and 
maintains that purposeful cooperation which gains 
its chief incentive through voluntary agreement. We 
believe that injunctions in labor disputes have in 
some instances been abused and have given rise to a 
serious question for legislation. The Republican 
Party pledges itself to continue its efforts to maintain 
this present standard cf living and high wage scale 

The. platform pledged assistance “in any feasible 
plans’ for the stabilization of the coal-mining indus- 
try”: continued appropriations for highways;) and 
commended the work of the Interstate Commerce- 
Commission. The platform declared for an “Ameri- 


'can-built, American-owned, and American-operated 


merchant. Marine,” and further declared “the Re- 
mi biean ‘party does not believe in government 
wnership or operation and stands specifically for the 
sale of the present government vessels. to private 
owners when appropriate gran gements ean be made 
The platform declared for State regulations of 
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public ufilities and the prevention of monopolies in | common to turn to the Federal Government as the 


the control and utilization of natural resources. _ 


NATIONAL DEEENCE 

The national defense plank is: ‘““We believe that 
in time of war the nation should draft for its defense 
not only its citizens, but also every resource which 
may contribute to success. The country demands 
that, should the United States ever again be called 
upon to defend itself by arms, the President be em- 
powered to dratt. such material resources and such 
Services and essential commodities, whether utilized 
in actual warfare or private activity.”’ 

“We pledge ourselves to round out and maintain 
the navy in all types of combatant ships to the full 
ratio provided for the United States by the Washing- 
ton Treaty for the Limitation of Naval Armament, 
and any amendment thereto.” ‘‘Full and adequate 
relief for our disabled veterans is our aim.” 

Congress was recommended to enact at the earliest 
possible date a Federal anti-lynching law. 

The planks on Home Rule, Honesty in Govern- 
ment and Campaign Expenditures, declare: “‘The 
Federal Government should zealously respect and 
maintain the rights of the States and uphold the 
vigor and balance of our dual system of Government. 
. .. The effort which is being continually made to 
have the Federal Government move into the field 
of State activities has never had and never will have 
the support of the Republican Party. . . . There is 
a real need of restoring the individual and local 
sense of responsibility and self-reliance; there is a 
real need for the people once more to grasp the 
fundamental fact that under our system of govern- 
ment they are expected to solve many problems 
themselves through their municipal and State Gov- 
ernments, and to combat the tendency that is all too 


easiest and least burdensome. method of lightening 
their own responsibilities.” a) 
HONESTY IN GOVERNMENT. 


“We stand for honesty in Government, for the 
appointment of officials whose in ity cannot be 
questioned. We deplore the fact that any official 
has ever fallen from this high standard and that 
certain American citizens of both parties have so far 
forgcetten their duty as citizens as to traffic in national — 
interests for private gain. We bave prosecuted and 
shall always prosecute any official who subordinates 
his public duty to his personal interest. =S : 

‘The Government today is made up of thousands 
of conscientious, earnest, self-sacrificing men and ~ 
women, whose single thought is service to the nation.” 

“Economy, hcnesty and decency in the condct 
of political campaigns are a necessity if representative 
government is to be preserved to the people and 
political parties are to hold the respect of the citizens 
at large. . . . The improper use of monéy in govern- 
mental and political affairs is a great national evil. — 
One of the most effective remedies for this abuse is — 
pblicity in all matters touching campaign contri- 
butions and expenditures. The Republican Party, 
beginning not later than Aug. 1, 1928, and every 
thirty days thereafter, the last publication being not 
iater than five days before the election, will file with 
the committees of the House and Senate a complete 
arcount of all contributions, the names of the con-— 
tibutors, the amount expended, and for what pur-- 
poses, and will at all times hold its records and books — 
touching such matters open for inspection. 

““bne party further pledges that it will not ereate, — 
or permit to be created, any deficit which shall exist — 
at the close of the campaign.” 5 


. 
THE SOCIALIST NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 19238. é 


The_ Socialist Party held its convention in 
New York April 13-17. There were 171 delegates 
from 39 states. Norman Thomas of New York was 
hominaved for president and James H. Maurer of 

' Reading Pa. for Vice President. 
Victor u. Berger of Milwaukee was reelected National 
Chairman. The convention appealed to organized 
labor to support tts candidates. 

The vilatform ignored the prohibition question. It 
demanGccé: Public ownership of all natural resources 
and public utilities, including oil wells, coal mines, 
power piants, railroads and telephone and telegraph 
Systems. 

Labor planks included governmental relief? of un- 
employment by extension of all public works; Federal 
loans to states and municipalities without interest 
to promote pubiic works; old age pensions; unem- 
ployment, health and accident insurance; a shorter 
work day* abolition of injunction in labor disputes; 
fm adequate chiid labor Amendment and abolition 
of convict labor under the contract system. It 
demanded also repeal of the Espionage act, modifica- 
tion cf immieration laws, abolition of detective 
agencies, and restoration of civil rights to those con- 
vieted under wartime laws. It called for abolition 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS OF MINOR PARTIES. 


The Workers (Communist) Party held its 
national convention under the red flag on May 27 in 
New York City with 296 delegates present. Many 
women were among them. The platform said the 
partv. nas tor its alm the overthrow of capitalism, 
the establishment of a workers’ and farmers’ govern- 
ment the estaplisnment of a Communist society in 
whicn the means of production will not be the private 
property of a tew, a society which will not be based 
on vbrofit put on labor which will not be founded 
on Class divisions which will eradicate imperialist 
Wars as well as ciass wars, and which will be able to 
eliminate poverty.’ 

The platform planks included: Abolition of the 
Senate, of the Supreme Court and of the veto power 
of the President; immediate recognition of the Soviet 
Government; immediate withdrawal or United 
States warships and marines from China; abolition of 
laws forbidding intermarriage of persons of different 
races; abolition of censorship over moving pictures, 
theatres, and radio; a five-years moratorium on farm 
mortgage debts including debts on chattels; taxation 
of incomes above $5.000 and confiscating all incomes 
Over $25,000 @ year; a five-day week; abolition of all 
restrictions on immigration; franchise for all foreign- 
born and migratory workers, and for the youth 
between 18 and 21; federal social insurance for sick- 
ness, accident, unemployment and old age; abolition 
of child labor under the age of 16; municipal fixing of 
low rents for workers, rent not to exceed 10% of 
wages; exemption from ali kinds of taxation for all 
Wage earners, abolition of the whole system of 
infamous imperialist ‘peace’ treaties; and cancella- 

tion of all war U aens 
' “William %, Foster, of Dlinois, candidate in 1924, 
wag nominated for president, and Benjamin Gitlow 


Congressman, 


of the power of the United States Supreme Court to 
pass upon the constitutionality of congressional — 
legislation. and advocated proportional representa=_ 
tion. It asked for the acquisition of grain elevators, % 
stock yards and other distributing agencies by the 
government, or by bonafide cooperating societies, 
also cooperative purchasing, marketing and credit 
agencies, and governmental insurance against crop 
losses because of adverse weather conditions. | it 
favored adequate flood control. : 
Foreign relations planks included demands that — 
all private loans and investments of American — 
citizens abroad be at their scle risk, without resort to 


forces from Nicaragua, entry into the 
Nations, and recognition of Russia. 


Sing Sing. He was pardoned but h: zens 4 
not restored. : "i is citi hip was 

€ party polled 33,361 votes in 14 S| 

The Farmer-Labor party ned a ne : 


metered out. by 
The Prohibition 


which it entered in 1869 by nomi Jem 
tion held in Chicago VY Dominating at_a conven= 


in great centers of Poprlation, is the natural result _ 
of Prohi i 

false political philosophy of non-partizanistn (a, werd _ 
Sivided Neeeen 

and swallowed up in the two political parties, both 

mowers nee ae cess Upon the votes of their wet 
H Bieteret at the arm of enforpement 
“lectoral tickets were nominai in P ania 

on en Sta Sa 
; se a ae _ 
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a a ~ “THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 1928: 
cz phe Democratic National. Convention met at | FIRST AND ONLY BALLOT FOR PRESIDENT. 


- iston, Tex., on June 26, 1928 and adjourned Before the Shift: | Afte? the Sh 
_ Sipe nominating Goy. Alfred FE. Smith, of | No. ks 
‘New York, ‘for president and Senator Joseph ‘T. 


ah OMS eked 


. 


of 2 © 
. = = ie be aq =) 
_ Robinson, of Arkansas, for vice president, each on } _ State. = g $ = a z § | 
; | & ei 
| the first ballot. ! fn om 1h 2 308 
-- The temporary chairman, who delivered the key- 
“Rote speech, was Claude G. Bowers, of the editorial | 24 Alabama. 1 8 6 ihn ROME 
| Sei of the New York Evening World, and. the | ,8 Arizona .. ic Sane Ses Ree 
_Bermanent chairman was Senator Robinson of | 38 Geuttoetin! hse Sho et eat 
~ Arkansas. The chairman of the Platform Committee | 72 Colorado. 12 ye 72 te el Cita 
Was Senator Key Pittman of Nevada. 14 Connect’t. 14 Lak ES) AGS 
~The basis of representation was that of the con-| 6 Delaware 6 3 Books Sasseea ees 
| Wentions of 1920 and 1924,—each State sending two | 12 Florida. .. Ba MiSs 3 3 
_ delegates for each senator and representative it had 8 idaho ‘ee 2B. 
~ i congress, and six each from the District of Colum-| 58 Illinois... 56. °3 65. fe eee 
bia, Alaska, Hawall, the Philippines, Porto Rico and | 30 Indiana 25 >. eae 
the Canal Zone (which had been raised from two to | 26 Iowa 26 26. \3e ueanenhi 
Bix in 1924). Two delegates from the Virgin Islands; 20 Kansas . .. Se hae Li 3G. & Sar eee 
ae added for the first time, making 1,100 in all. | 26 Kenney O09) eae ee 26% SS). see 
3S: two-thirds rule was unchanged requiring 733}4 | 20 Louisiana. 20 /: °° 7° “a0 aie 
- to nominate. 7B MAING. ADO ee Awe bee ee 
_ ;, Zhe Sam Houston Convention Hall was built by} 16 Maryland .. 16, Sea 
ouston people under the leadership of Jesse H. | 36 Massach’ts 36 SG cere 
“Jones of that city, chairman of the fnance committee } 30 Michigan 30 30 |. ET sep 
© of the National Democratic Committee and publisher | 24 Minnesota 24 28 bch “HS 
et the Houston Chronicle, The building was es-/ 20 Mississippi... . SE ee ae 
= ly designed for a gathering in hot weather, and 36 Missouri.. .. 36 et Bh, ees 
& Seating capacity for 20,000. i‘< been a Oa aE ete 
__ Gov. Smith showed great strength as the conven- | BON GURAALY 4 sty dene J 
~ tions and presidential primaries of the several States 8 New Hamp. 8 Roo ees 
Were held, and entered the final stage of the contest 28 Jersey 28 58 ae ne ee 
“assured of & majority of the delegates if not a two- 6 N° Menino -S ¢ ee 
*hirds Majority on the first ballot. After his decisive 90 New York 90 A et Fag £0 EB AR 8, 
victory. in the California primaries, May 1, over 24 NoWaro'n  48L 2 te $8924 agg ig 
Senator James A. Reed of Missouri, and Senator 10 N. Dakota’ lo 1. “a Wee 
‘Thomas J. Walsh of Montana, the latter formally 48 Ohio Sh OEE: ae a See 
w from the race. Gov. Albert E. Ritchie of 20 Oklahoma 10 “2 °° 'g 10°) Bice 
aryland, refused to have his name put before the 10 Orecon 10 oo i0 ‘ 
eonvention and other “favorite sons” announced that | 73 Pen aylv'a 70% i 1. “aye Ox h *: ai 
they would not hold their delegates beyond the first 10 Rhode isl, 10°... {. .” Pte Sts 
i. 18 So. Caro’a ess Ss 
-. On June 27 and 28 nominating s hes placed | 10 So. Dak’ta 10 LO * Se, 
before the convention the names of Gov. Alfred E, | 24 Tennessee 245 Mee ee, 
ith of New ork, mator James A. Reed of; 40 Texas.... . yey 
_ Missouri, Senator Walter F. George of Georgia,| 8 Utah |) ‘8 " 8 es 
_ Byans Woollen of Indiana, Representative William | 8 Vermont. 8 (: ©) °° |g °°: 
» A. Ayres 6’ 8, Representative Cordell Hull of | 24 Virginia... 6  .. :. 18 6 . oa 
; hessee, Jesse H. Jones of Texas, former Senator | 14 Wash'gt’n 14 (2 2) |. 12 
ilbert H. Hitencock of Nebraska, and former) 16 W.Virgi'a. 10%.. 436..  Jiay.: 
A Pomerene of Ohio. The speech of} 26 Wisconsin 26... .. |. |96" .- 
q jin D. Roosevelt nominating Governor Smith| 6 Wyoming. 6 6 aaiie 
& notable effort. He had nominated Governor Alaska... 6 reer 
th in the Conventions of 1920 and 1924. Gov.| 6 Dis.of Col. 6 ear tee 
; hie was among the seconders. 6 Hawaii owe 6 if 
_ After the platform was adopted by a practically : PL Nope é Pn Be 
- unanimous vote on June 28th the convention proceeded japan 3 ico Gry i 
- to ballot for president. Before the result could be § cane one “4 g stoke 


_ announced it was evident that Gov. Smith was within 
~ 10 votes of the necessary two-thirds and Ohio imme- 
diately shifted 47 votes to him; Indiana followed with 

25, Kansas with 1144, Nebraska with 12, Mississippi 
" with 934 and Tennessee with 23. The total was 
8493 votes as shown in the adjoining column. 
ator Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas, was 
eae ted on tune 29th for Vice President on the 
first balict, receiving 1,035 1/6 votes. Gen. Henry T. 
Allen of Kentucky, received 21 votes from Alabama; 
_ Maj. George L. Berry of Tennessee, 10 from Kansas 

e. 144 from Tennessee; Goy. Dan Moody of Texas, 
936 from North Carolina; Senator Duncan U, 
er of Flori: 7 from Florida; Lewis G. Steven- 


1,100 Total 72434 48 5244 715-6|84924 52 521% 51 


Scattering after the shift—Hx-Senator Atlee . 
Pomerene of Ohio, Ohio 3; Congressman W. A 
Ayres of Kansas, Kansas 3; E\ans Woollen of 
Indiana, Alabama 2, indiana 5; Jesse A. Jones of 
Texas, Alabama 3, Texas 40; Ex-Senator G. M. 
Hitchcock of Nebraska, Nebraska, 2; Hveton Thomp- 
son of Colorado, Pennsy!vania 1, West Virginia 1; 
Gov. Vic Donahey of Ohio, Alabama 4, Pennsylvania, 
1; Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi, Mississippi 
84; Gov. Thos. G. Bilbo, of Mississippi, Mississippi 
1: Chief Justice R. C. Watts of Sovth Carolin«, 
pebeir oe 18; not voting, Kansas, 134; Missis- 
sippi, 1. 


M. Ayres of Alabama, and H. E. Sala of Florida, 
Gov. Moody, when the platform was presented to the 
Convention, stated his objections to the clauses 
reported but announced that he would not offer a 
minority report, and the platform was adopted by a 
practically unanimous vote. 

The Prohibition plank is as follows: 

“The Republican party, for eight years in com- 
plete control of the government at Washington, 
presents the remarkable spectacle of feeling com- 
pelled in its national platform to promise obedience 
| to & provision of the Federal Constitution which it 
has flagrantiv disregarded and to apologize to the 
country for its failure to enforce laws enacted by the 
Congress of the United States. Speaking for the 
Rational Democracy, this convention pledges the 
party and its nominees to an honest effort to enforce 
the Fighteenth Amendment and all other provisions 
of the Federal Constitution and all laws enacted 
oursuant thereto.” 


Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky, 1 from_ Alabama, 
=] fata iorida, and 7 from Indiana. Not voting: 
_ Flori 


ig te 


Bet THE PROHIBITION PLANK. = 


‘Th contest in the Platform Committee was 
over (Say Bae on prohibition. The plank drafted 
by a subcommittee eet a the party to give effect 
“to the Eighteenth*Amendment and the Volstead Law 
é pointed that the amendment was placed in the 
Constitution by. the Fe pee ss ahi ee = 
nended. em. ie cominittee ay 

Rete gant b Carter Glass 


with offered by A r_G 
‘Virginia that. was virtually a copy_of the one spon- 
sored by William Jennings Bryan in the 1924 Con- 
; ion, ‘This plank was strongly opposed by five 
a members of the comm’ ttee—Gov. Dan 
‘Moody of Texas, Former feeretary Josephns Daniel | 
‘of North Carolina, G. E. Maddox of Georgia, Harry 


~ 
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THE PLATFORM ADOPTED, 

The platform, after paying tribute to the memory 
of President Wilson and reaffirming devotion to the 
principles of Jeffersonian democracy, declared: 

“We hold that Government must function not to 
centralize our wealth but to preserve equal oppor- 
tunity, so that all may share in our priceless resources, 
and not coniine prosperity to a favored few. We, 
therefore, pledge the Democratic Party to encourage 
business, small and great alike; to conserve human 
happiness and. liberty; to break the shackles of 
monopoly and free the business of the Nation; to re- 
spond to popular will. ... hae y : 

“We demand that the constitutional rights and 
powers of the States shall be preserved in their full 
Vigor. and = virtue. These constitute a bulwark 
against centralization and the destructive tendencies 

_ of the Republican Party. aaah! 

“We oppose bureaucracy and the multiplication of 
offices and office holders. 

“We demand a revival of the spirit of local self- 
government, without which free institutions cannot 
be preserved. 

REPUBLICAN CORRUPTION. 

“Unblushingly, the Republican Party offers as its 
record agriculture prostrate, industry depressed, 
American shipping destroyed, workmen without 
employment, everywhere disgust and suspicion and 
corruption unpunished and unafraid. 

“Never in the entire history of the country has 
there occurred in any given period of time or indeed 
in all time put together, such a spectacle of sordid 
corruption and unabashed rascality as that which has 
characterized the Administration of Federal affairs 
under eight blighting years of Republican rule. Not 
the ee of Reconstruction, nor all the compounded 
frauds succee that evil era, have approached in 
sheer audacity, the shocking thieveries and startling 
depravities of officials high and low in the public 
service at Washington. From Cabinet Ministers, 
with their treasonable crimes, to the cheap venders | 
of official patronage, from the purchasers of seats in 
the United States Senate to the vulgar iters upon ' 
alien trust funds, and upon the hospital resources of , 
the disabled veterans of the World War; from the 
givers and receivers of stolen funds for Republican 
campaign purposes to the public men who sat. by 
silently consenting and never revealing a fact or 
uttering a word in condemnation, the whole officiat 
organization under Republican rule has me 
saturated with dishonesty, defiant of public opinion 
and actuated only by a partisan desire to perpetuate 
its control of the Government. 

“As in the time of Samuel J. Tilden, from whom the 
Presidency was stolen, the watchword of the day 
should be; ‘Turn the rascals out.’ 


ECONOMY AND REORGANIZATION, 
“The Democratic Party stands for efficiency and 
economy in the administration of public affairs and 


we pledge: 

(9) Businesslike reorganization of all the depart- 
ments of the Government. 

“(b) Elimination of duplication, waste and over- 


lapping, 

“(c) Substitution of modern businesslike methods 
for 6xisting obsolete and antiquated conditions. 

“No economy resulted from the Republican Party 
rule. ‘The savings they claim take no account of the 

‘ eInuination of expenditures following the end of the 
World Wer, the large sums realized from the sale of 
war materia; nor its failure to supply sufficient funds 
for the efficient ¢ofifact of many important Govern- 
mental activities. 

FINANCE AND TAXATION. 

“Tho Federal Reserve System, ereated and inaug- 
urated under Democratic auspices, is the greatest 
legislative contribution to constructive business ever 
adopted. The administration of the system for the 
advantage of stock market speculators should cease. 
It must be administered for the benefit of farmers, 
wage earners, merchants, Manufacturers and others 
eng ed in constructive business. ‘ 

‘Three times since the World War the Democrats 
in Congress have favored a reduction of the tax bur- 
dens of the people in. face of stubborn opposition 
from a Republican Administration; and each time 
these reductions have largely been made for the 
relief of those least able to endure the exactions of a 
Republican fiseal policy. 

“The Democratic Party avows its belief in the 
fiscal policy soararaton, by the last Democratic 
Administration, which has provided a sinking fund 
sufficient to extinguish the Nation’s indebtedness 
within a reasonable period of time, without harassing 
the present and next succeeding generations with 
tax burdens, which, if not unendurable, do in fact 
check initiative in enterprise and progress in busi- 
ness.’ Taxes levied beyond the actal requirements 
of the legally-established sinking f-nd are but an 


——s 
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added burden upon the American people, and the 


surplus thus accumulated in the Federal Treasury . 
is-an incentive to the increasingly extravagant -ex- - 
penditures which have characterized Republican Ad- ~ 
ministrations. We, therefore, favor further reduction - 


of the internal taxes of the people. 
TARIFF. 

“The Democratic tariff legislation will be based on 
the following policies: 3 

“(a) The maintenance of legitimate business and a 
high standard of wages for American labor. 

“(b) Increasing the purchasing power of wages 
and income by the reduction of those monopolistic 
and extortionate tarifi rates bestowed in payment of 
political debts. 


“*(c) Abolition of log-rolling and restoration of the _ 


Wilson conception cf a fact-finding tariff commission, 
quasi-judicial and free from the executive domination 
which has destroyed the usefulness of the present 
commission. 

“(d) Duties that will permit effective competition, 
insure against monopoly and, at the same time, pro- 
duce a fair revenue for the support of government. 
Actual difference between the cost of production at 
home and abroad, with adequate safeguard for the 
wage of the American laborer, must be the extreme 
measure of every tariff rate. 

“(e) Safeguarding the public against monopoly 
created by special tariff favors. 

“@) Equitable distribution of the benefits and 
burdens of the tariff among all. 

AGRICULTURE. 

“Deception upon the farmer and stock raiser has 
been practiced by the Republican Party through false 
and delusive promises for more than fifty years. ... . 

“While he had no constructive and adequate 
program to offer inits stead, a Republican President 
has Rey ered reer gern ant has 
soug’ o justify approval o: cult legis- 
lation partly on grounds wholly inconsistent with his 
acts, Making industrial monopolies the beneficiaries 
of Government favor; and in indorsing the agri- 
cultural policy of the present Administration, the 
Republican Party in its recent convention served 
notice upon the farmer that the so-called protective 
system is not meant for him; that while it offers 
protection to the privileged few, it promises continued 
ead Sg iS the producers of the chief cash crops 

““The Democratic Party recognizes that the problems 
of production differ as between outeure’ suit in- 


dustry. Industrial production ely under 
human control, while agricultural production, because 
of lack of co-ordination among the 6,500 indi- 


vidual farm units, and because of the influence of 
weather, pests and other causes, is largely beyond 
human control. The result is that a large crop fre- 
quently is produced on a small ac: and a small 
pe ant a& are’ Sereees, aie measured money value 
frequently happens that a large crop brings 
than a small crop. 3 ie 
“Producers of crops whose total volume exceeds 
the needs of the domestic market must continue at a 
disadvantage until the Government shall intervene 
as seriously and as effectively in behalf of the farmer 
as it has intervened in behalf of labor and industry. 
There is a need of ee awe la legislation for the 
control and orderly handling of agricultural surpluses, 
in order that the price of the surplus may not deter- 
mine the price of the whole crop. Labor has bene- 
fitted by collective bargaining and some industries 
by, tariff. Agriculture must be as effectively aided. 
The Democratic Party pledges the united efforts 
of the legislative and executive branches of Govern- 
ment, as far as may be controlled by the party, to the 
immediate enactment of such legislation and to such ~ 
other steps as are necessary to place and maintain 
the purchasing power of farm products and the com- 
plete economic quality of agriculture. : . 
“Farm relief must rest on the basis of an economic 
equality of agriculture with other industries: ‘To give 


this equality a remedy must be found which will — 


may ? iy aro oad tee . 
“(a) Credit ai y loans to ¢co-operati 
least as favorable a basis as bls cr 
the ES gets 1 ‘ 
fo reation of a Federal farm board to 
the farmer and stock raiser in the marketing pee 
products as the Federal Reserve Board has done for 
the banker and business man, When our archaic 
banking system brought panic under Republican 
administraticns, it was a Democratic Congress in the 
administration of a Democratic. President that 
accomplished its stabilization through the Federal 
Reserve Act creating the Federal Reserve Board with 
powers adequate to its purpose. Now in the hour of 
agriculture’s. need the Democratic Party 
establishment of a new agricu 
present conditions, under the 


at 
the Government aid to 


of a farm 


board vested with all the powers necessary to ac-° 


pledges the. = 
Itural policy fitted to 


An the formulation of Government financial and tax 


Position as a leader in the movement for international 


_ Other nations for at promotion of peace and justice 


' ean neighbors, we shall seek their friendly co-opera- 
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complish for agriculture what the Federal Rese 
Board has been able to accomplish for fmance, in 
full reeognition poet tact that the banks of ‘the 


“In eonsequence the race between nations in the 
building of unlimited weapons of destruction still 
goes on and the peoples of the world are still threat- 
ened with war and burdened with taxation for addi- 
tional armament. 


WATER POWER, WATERWAYS 
FLOOR” CONTROL, nae 

“The Federal Government and State Govern- 

ments, respectively, now have absolute and exclusive 

sovereignty and control over enormous water powers, 

whieh censtitute one of the greatest assets of the 


“(c) Reduction through proper Government 
agencies of the spread between what the farmer and 
stock raiser gets and the ultimate consumer pays, 

th consequent benefits to both. 

(@) Consideration of the condition of agriculture 


$0 anced ee party to origin =e develop co- 
mark associations ‘ough appropriate 
a gh apDroD 

“We pledge the party to an earnest endeavor to 
Bolve this problem of the distribution of the cost of 
dealing with crop surpluses over the marketed units 
ef the crop whose producers are benefited by such 
assistance. The solution of this problem would avoid 
Government subsidy to which the Democratie Party 
has always been opposed. 

“We direct attention to the fact that it was a 
Democratie Congress in the Administration of a 
Democratic President, which established the Federal 

system and laid the foundation for the entire 
rural eredits structure, which has aided agriculture 
to sustain in part the shock of the policies of two 
Republican dministrations;' and we promise 
Ereusi: going administration of ovr rural credits 
laws, so that the farmers in all sections may secure 
the maximum benefits intended under these acts.” 


5 FOREIGN POLICY. 

“The Republican - Administration has no foreign 
icy; it drifted without plan. This great 
ation cannot afford to play a minor role in world 

Politics. It must have a sound and positive foreign 

Policy, not a negative one. We declare for 2 con- 

foreign policy based on these principles: 
“(a) Outlawry of war and an abhorrence of mili- 
tarism, conquest and imperialism. 
““(b) Freedom from entangling political alliances 


Colorado Rivers and such reclamation and irriga- 
tion projects upon the Colorado River as may be 
found feasible.” 

one Pompe = — for cone renee and re- 
clamation, e ent and economical transpo! jon 
and the Federal Roads law. a igs 


LABOR. 

The Labor plank reads: 

*“(a) We favorthe principle of collective bar, aining 
and the Demoeratic principle that organized labor 
should choose its own representatives without coer- 
cion or interference. 

“(b) Labor is not a. commodity. Human rights 
must be safeguarded. Labor should be exempt from 
the operation of anti-trust laws. 

“(e) We recognize that legislative and other in- 
vestigations have shown the existence of grave abuse 
in the issuance of injunctions in labor disputes. In- 
junctions should not. be granted in labor disputes 


Am 
' “*() Rescue of our country from fits present im- 
world standing and restoration to its former 


arbitration, conciliation, confidence and limitation of 
armament by international agreement. 

“(f) International agreements for reduction of all 
armaments, and the end of competitive war prepara- 
tions and, in the mean time the maintenance of an 

ly and navy adequate for national defense. 

“(g) Full, free and open co-operation with all 


throu, t the wi Z 

“(h) In our foreign relations this country should 
stand as a unit, and to be successful foreign policies 
must have the approval and the support of the 


mou ‘Abolition of the practice of the President of 
into and carving out agreements with a 
Government, either de facto or de jure, for 
the protection of such Government against revolu- 
tion or foreign attack, or for the supervision of its 
internal affairs, when such agreements have not been 
advised and consented to by the Senate as provided 
in the Constitution of the United States, and we 
eondemn the Administration for carrying out-such an 
unratified agreement that requires us to use our 
armed forces in Ni 
i 


necessary public works and the lessening, as far ae 
consistent with public interests, of Government con- 
struction work when labor is generally and satistac- 
torily employed in private enterprise.” 

Accident compensation, a living wage and a fair 


were favored, also generous appropriations, honest 
management, the removal of vexatious administra- 
tion delays, and sympathetic assistance of the 
veterans of all wars; also equal wage for women 
for equal service. 

Laws which limit immigration were endorsed but 
separation of families denounced. 

Governmental control must prevent monopolisti¢ 
use of radio communication and guarantee equitable 
distribution and enjoyment, 


ELECTION REFORM. 

“We favor legistation to prevent defeated members 
of both Houses of Congress from participating im the 
sessions of Congress by fixing the date for aphreas 
the Gongnee immediately after the biennial nation: 
election.” P 

CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES. 

The plank in campaign expenditures reads: 

“We condemp the improper and excessive use of 
money in elections as a danger threatening the very 
existence of democratic imstitutions. Republican 


“Ab Recognition that the Monroe Doctrine is a 
card principle of this Government, promulgated 
for the protection of ourselves and our Latin-Ameri- 


tion in the maintenance of this doctrine. 

“dx) We condemn the Republican Administration 
for lack of statesmanship and efficiency in negotiating 
the 1921 treaty for the limitation of armaments, 
which limited only the construction of battleships 


the blue —_ of battle- 


ion upon 
ne m eat oie. en ponie = he expenditures in senatorial primaries and elections 
ships under 10,000 tons, poisonous gases.or other ae te spe Po eatt eens ~ - cosets a me 
weapo! f agreement was ratified | scandal. We favor publicity 2 , 
oe > 22 peak campaign contributions and expenditures. Wesha 


beginning not later than Aug. 1, 192%, and every 
thirty days thereafter, the last publication and filing 

not later than five days before the election, 
} pub! in the press and file with the appropriate 


dd 6 


and liberal retirement law for Government employees _ 


~ 
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committees of the House and Senate a complete 
account of all contributions, the names of the con- 
tributors, the amounts expended and open for pur- 
poses of public inspection the books and records 
relating to such matters. In the event that any 
financial obligations are contracted and not paid, our 
National Committee will similarly report and publish, 
at least five days before the election, all details re- 
specting sich obligations. t 

“We agree to keep and maintain a permanent 
record of all campaign contributions and expendi- 
tures and to insist that contributions by the citizens 
of one State to the campaign committees of other 
States shall have immediate publicity.” 

The platform favored an. American Merchant 
Marine but the gradual transfer of government- 
owned vessels to local private American lines. It 
demanded the strict enforcement of the Anti-Trust 
Laws and the enactment of other laws, if necessary, 
to control this great menace to trade and commerce, 
and thus to preserve the right of the small merchant 
and manufacturer to earn a legitimate profit from 
his business, 

“Dishonest. business should be treated without 
influence at the National Capitol. Honest business, 
no matter its size, need have no fear of a Democratic 
Administration. The Democratic Party will ever 
oppose illegitimate and dishonest business. It will 
foster, promote and encourage all legitimate business 
enterprises.”’ 

PHILIPPINES AND PORTO RICO. 

The plank on the Philippines and Porto Rico read: 

“The Filipino people have succeeded in main- 
taining & stable government, and have thus fulfilled 
the only condition laid down by the Co: SS aS a 
peeaate to the Sranting of independence. We 

eclare that it is now our liberty and our duty to 


keep our promiag to these people by Brenting them 
immediate iy the independence which they so honor- 
ably covet.” 


“We favor granting to Porto Rico such territorial 
form of government as would meet the present 
economic conditions of the island, and provide for 
the aspirations of her people, with’ the view to ulti- 
mate Statehood accorded to ali territories of the 
United States since the beginning of our. Govern 
ment, and.we believe any officials appointed to ad- 
minister the government of such territories should be 
qualified by previous bona fide residence therein. 

FLOOD CONTROL. 

“Being deeply impressed by the terrible disasters 
from floods in the Mississippi Valley during 1927, 
We heartily indorse the flood control act of last May, 
which recognizes that the flood water of the Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries constitute a national 


| of democratic government. 
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problem of the gravest character and makes provision 
for their speedy and effective control. 2 
“This measure is a continuation and expansion of 
the policy established by a Democratic Congress in 
1917 in the act of that year for controlling floods on 
the Mississippi and Sacramento Rivers. It is a 
great piece of constructive legislation, and we pledge 
our party to its vigorous and early enforcement.” 


GOV. SMITH’S ENDORSEMENT, 


Gov. Smith, in.acknowledging Senator Robinson's 
message, telegraphed a reply which was read to the 
Convention before its adjournment. After expressing 
his gratitude and saying “I stand committed to the 
platform and will weicome an opportunity to reorgan= 
ize and make more efficient the agencies of govern- 
ment, to the end that the burden of taxation may be 
lightened,”’ he continued: 

“Our platform lays at rest the absurd claim 
insidiously put out by Republican Pe pa that 
the Republican party has a monopoly upon the 
mechanics of prosperity. Our platform in its tariff 
and financial policy gives assurance to every legiti< | 
Mate business Man, wage earner, farmer and tax« 
payer, that prosperity will not only be conserved. bub 
fairly distributed among all. ~ 

“The definite declaration of the convention to aid 
agriculture and the planks dealing with labor prob= 
lems are sound, progressive and sincere, as is also 
the party commitment to the development of our 
water power without atienating our God-given 
resources. Our plank on foreign policy states tha 
simple truth that the Divine command to ‘love thy 
neighbor as thyself’ contains no limitation and wag 
intended to apply as between nations. 

“The equal and even enforcement of the law is 
the cornerstone upon Which rests the whole structure 
i f If it is the will of the 
poe of this nation that I am to take an oath ag 

ident of the United States to protect and defend 
will execute that oath 
without reservation or 


that I believe there should be 


our Constitution and laws, I 
to the limit of my ability 
evasion. 

“Tt is well known 


fundamental changes in the Leas Provisions for - 


National prohibition, based, ss stated in my 
Jackson day letter, on the fearless application to the 
problem of the principles of Jeffersonian Democracy. 

“While I fully appreciate that these ch can 
only be made by 
elected legislative representatives, I feel it to be the 
duty of the chosen leader of the people to point the 
way, which in his opinion leads to a sane, sensible 
solution of a condition which I am convinced ia 
ouiroly, unsatisfactory to the great mass of the 
people." 


—_———— 
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. Mrs. Guitigine team 479 E. 141st St. Mrs. Gallagher, 1003 So. Boulevard. 
James W. Brown, 412 E. 140th St. 6—Thomas H. O'Neil, 2577 Poplar St. 
E. Dunne, 340 E. 142nd St M Bel 1745 Park View Ave. 
2—Earl H. Miller, 303 E. 16 St. 7—Charles F. Griffin, 749 Oakland Place. 
Mary A: Clark, 833 Washington Ave. Miss Mary E. Shea, 704 FE. 182nd St. 
, 3—Jobn A. Biglin, 761 E. 150th St. 8—Charles A. Buckley, 2241 Creston Ave. 
; Mrs. Clara Gompers, 872 Macy Place. Edna F. Standish, 2715 Gr. Concourse. 
4—Thomas J. Dolen, 597 E. 167th St. 9—Albert H. Liebenau, 3492 Park Ave. 
Mrs. Helen F. McRedmond, 1061 Tinton Ave. Miss May F. Kennedy, 900 Gr. Concourse.. 


ERONX COUNTY REPUBLICAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


; Headquarters—i257 Gerard Ave., near 167th St.; Chairman, A. D. Bunner; Treasurer, Ralph F. Baxter: 
Secretary, Peter Wynne. 


Leaders. Headquarters. Associate Leaders. Headquarters. 
umn = Third Ave.........|Mrs. Henrietta K. Hahn|2663 Third Ave. 
3: Peter avenue. GRE i337 Gerard Ave......../Mrs. Elizabeth Back... .|1257 Gerard Ave. 
3... .| Alfred B. Simonds. ; : | 784 East 156th St...:.!!|Mrs. Alice E. Kinehaw.,.|784 Rast 156th St. 
4... :| Ernest W. Bradbury. | 1324 Franklin Ave... |. : Mrs. Sadie Bernard... .|1324 Franklin Ave. 
5....| Harry B. Harris. ... | 859 Westchester Ave.....|Mrs. Mae B. Harris.. || '1859 Westchester Ave. ; 
6.: John J. Knewitz.... | | 3744 White Plains Ave. .|Miss H. Roberta Hart.../3744 White Plains Av e. 
7... || Charles E. Buchner.. 862 E. Tremont Ave...’.|Mrs. Elizabeth Barnett..|862 E. Tremont Aye. 
8... | Thomas W. Whittle.. | 2464 Grand Ave.... .....|Mrs. May D. Port....../2464 Grand Ave. 
9... /| Samuel J. Joseph... | 961 Southern Blvd... Mrs. Mary Gifford... :* 961 Southern Blvd. 
10... .| Herman Forster... ||! 409 East 156th St.._. | /|Mrs. Rose Davis......._/409 East 156th St. 


SOCIALIST PARTY NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


The national headquarters of the Socialist National [| Joseph W. Sharts, Ohio; James O’Neal, New York 


d ; Morris Hilquitt, New York City; George EB. 
Oimmmistee ate at No. 2653 Washington Boulevard, | eee er tg aca Hoan, Wisconsin: 


Os Ey i ts Jasper MeLevy, Connecticut; Liltth M. Wilson, = 
atonal Chairman—Congressman Victor L.]| Pennsylvania, Secretary—William H. Henry. Ad- 
Berger, Milwaukee, Wisc.; H2ecutive Committee— | dress as above. 


UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY. 


bert Brown; Assistant Chief— Ratings— P. Evans; Stattstics—George C. 
A Bape Saeed Dp: ee - ae Taeonars Orte Appliances—William E. Mickey; ‘ 
Ham H. McReynolds. tion and Methoas— | Purchasing Methods—Arthur G. Thomas; Actuary 
neestigators—Organization— . Reagh. 
Malcom Kerlin: Accounting—Herbert H. i Re Onet Clerk and Disbursing Clerk—Daisy F. 
: —Vi G. Croissant; Duplica- | rridey. 
3 Ne Ge Wake tion F Murphy; E£fficiency*® Librartan—Gladys E. Weaver: 
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DEMOCRATIC LEA 


Tammany—Headquarters, (temporary) 2. Park Avenue. 


Knott. Treasurer—Pbilip , F, CED Ene. Secretary—James F, Egan, Chairman Executive Commtttee— f 4 
“Peter J; Dooling, 315 West 42d Stree . 
The officially recognized Leader of the Tammany organization is former General Sessions Judge George t 
W. Olvany, one of the Tenth District leaders, who succeeded, in 1924, Charles F. Murphy, deceased. oy 
eS COA nese Hi 
A.D. Leaders (Men). Address. Leaders (Women). Address. HI 
Daniel E. Finn..... 15 Vandam Street.....{| Mrs. Margaret Fay.........- 19 Vandam Street. 
nes? Peter J. Hamill... .|/59 Madison Street....] Mrs. Thomas J. Nolan......- 9 Madison Street. 
2 Harry C. Perry.....|364 Bowery......- .| Mrs, Elvira Caffre.........--. 57 Kenmare Street. 
eat Chris. D. Sullivan . 1263 Grand Street... .. Mrs, Barbara Porges......... 36 Rivington Street, 
Charles W. Culkin..|301 W. 12th Street. . .| Mrs. Clara E, Keenan....... 317 W. 11th Street. 
3., Wm. L. Kavanagh. .|267 W, 25th Street. . .|Mrs. Mary G. Murphy....... 360 W. 23d Street. 
= Charles H. Hussey..|}310 W. 34th Street. ..| Mrs. Margaret Connor....... 326 W. 34th Street. 
4..,\Edward J. Ahearn: ...|290 E. Broadway..... Mrs. Mary Halpin........-...- 296 East Broadway. 
Peter J. Dooling:.. .|315 W. 42d Street... .| Mrs. Mary E. Connelly . ./410 W. 44th Street 
ba ey Chas. A. McManus.|728 Ninth Avenue... .| Mrs. B. MeCarthy........... 459 W. 49th Street. 
John F. Ourry..... 413 W. 57th Street. ..| Miss Martha Byrne.......... 133 W. 61st Street. 
6... |/David Lazarus....... 247 Seventh Street... .| Mrs. Benjamin Hoffman..., .|/271 Seventh Street. 
7...jJames J, Hagan...... 131 W. 64th Street... .] Mrs. N. Taylor Phillips...... 23 W. 73rd Street. 
8... |Solomon Goldenkranz.|67 St. Marks Place. ..| Mrs. Frances Bauman. ......|79 E. 4th Street. 
9,,./Terence F. McKeever..|259 W. 97th Street. . .| Mrs. Sadie E. Garland....... 122 W. 102d Street. 
. George W. Olvany. .}139 W. 14th Street... 2... eee cece ete tee ee een ene e tenses cere seers 
10...{4 Charles L. Kohler ,.} 139 W. 14th Street, , .| Mrs. Agnes P. Husch........ 67 W. at Street. 
..| | Frank P. Coakley,..}/61 W. 49th Street... .| Miss Loretta Bonner......... 106 W. Street. 


11... |James J. Hines....... 292 Manhattan Ave.. . 
¥ Wm. P. Kenneally.. 
12...) 4 Michael J. Cruise.. .} + 
Martin G. McCue, .|208 E. 46th Street . 
13... Andrew B. Keating. . .}525 W. 125th Street. 
14,../Thomas M. Farley.... b 
.|Frank L. Briarly.. 
16.:. Stephen Ruddy. 
-**1\ Michael Cosgrov 


.| Mrs. Elizabeth McDonaid 


DERS—MANHATTAN. 
Chairman. General 


Miss Anna Montgomery...... 
.| Mrs. Mary A. Hagerty. . on 
.| Mrs. Abbey Shay Hughes. 


4 
Democratic and Republican Leaders, Manhattan. . cs . ' 
F 
4; 


Commtitee—David H. 


16 Beate Ave, 
340 E. 18th Street. 
= E. 30th Street. 


ve. 
17 Nathan Burkan. 74 W. 114th Street 1871 Seventh Avenue; 
*-1\ William Solomon i W. 118th Syeda, waters 134 W. 118th Street. 
18 John J. Dietz. . .|1451 Lexington Ave.. 166 E. 102d Street. 
: H. Warren Hubbard) 208 E. 116th Street. 127 E. 116th Street. 
19...jMartin J. Healy...... 131 W. 122nd Street. .| Miss Annie Mathews..... 130 W. 123d Street. 


20;;.|Clarence H. Neal‘jr.. "| Mrs. Sadita E. Wilson... 


91... {Edmund P. Holahan. .|728 St. Nicholas Ave. .| Mrs. Joyce Bushel........... 640 Riverside Drive. 
22.7. Joseph J. McGormick.|423 W. 156th Street...| Miss Elizabeth V. McCrystal.]605 W. 156th St. 
Bois COW, WATS © 0a) ede 552 W. 181st Street...' Mrs. Katherine D. Codding.. .'326 Audubon Avenue. 


TAMMANY HALL AND ITS SACHEMS. 


The Society of St. Tammany, or Columbian Order, } Francis D. Gallatin, Louis F. = Robert L. ao 
was founded at New York C ty, and was organized | Thomas F. Mone. George W. Ee Mam Daniel L. 
and functioning in 1783 or earlier. It was incorporated | Ryan, Alfred E. S: Henry W. Unge 


in 1789 as a benevolent, patriotic, and social 
Grand Sachem—John R. Voorhis. Sagamore, George Kroykenbohin: Wiski: 
Sachems—Thomas C. T. Crain, John F. Curry, | J. Dufty. 
Thomas Darlington, Daniel E. Finn, James A. Foley, 


- 


Secretary, Willis Holly ; Treasurer, William Sohmer; 
kinkie; William 


REPUBLICAN LEADERS—MANHATTAN. 


Republican County Committee (New York County)—Headquarters, 105 W. 40th St. 
Samuel S, Koen: nig. Treasurer—Oliver B. James, Secretary—Olarence Schmeizel. 
Divtsion—Miss Helen Varick Boswell. 


Chairman of Women's 


: Executive District 
A.D. Members. Headquarters. Associate Leaders. Headquarters. 
Joseph Levenson..... 236 East Broadway... ..-|Mrs. Anna M. Simon 236 E 
14 [William G. ROBO, «ones 32 Macdougal St..... Miss Maria Sylvester. 4 ao Maeio eal Be 
George M. Fanelli... .|32 Macdougal St..... Miss Eleanor E. Rose 32 Macdougal St. 
24 |Jacob Rosenberg..... 264 Grand St........ Mrs. Rose Bernstein. .|264 Grand St. 
John Kane, 18 W. 14th St.......]Mrs. Alma Markey .........|318 W. 14th St. 
8 Baymong Ls Mulligan. 269 Eighth Ave...... Mrs. Agnes Scheiffele 265 W. 34th St. 
David Morton........ 265 W. 34th St....... Mrs. Agnes M. os ...|269 Eighth Aye, 
4 Maxencor "Wolt etter 126 Clinton St........ Miss Jessie Yatkowsky .. .| 126 Clinton 
5 { William 8. Reynolds. .1763 Eighth Ave...... Mrs. Nellie Wilson...... -|763 Bighth Ave; 
Anthony F. Ludden .. | 115 W. 63d St........|Mrs. Mary O’Shea Grout... 115 W. 63d 8t. 
6 |Samuel 8. Koenig.... | 44 Avenue C......... Mrs. Sadie Koenig.......... Avenue C 
7. |Victor R. ar one pets 2228 Broadway ...|Mrs. Nan B. Becker........ 2228 Broadws 
8 |Geo. C, Nordinger....]/108 Second Ave...... Mrs. Mildred Samuel....... 108 Second Ave. 
9 |Samuel McKeo....:.. 157 W. 97th St....... Mrs. Katherine T. Hammer. .|157 W. 97th St. 
10 |Clarence H, Fay...... 8 W. 28th St.........{Mrs. Charlotte Farrar. ...... 8th : 
11. jRobert P. Levis...... 550 W. 113th St......]/ Mrs. Ida L. Slack....... 550 W. 113th St 
William yonkel Raia ss 201 EH. 22d St........|Mrs. Lillian Michel......... 201 B. 22d St. 
12 { John S. Shea... . ie E. 36th St... 230 BE. 36th St. 
13 {Valentine J. oe [537 W. 125th St 3 . Butler, 0... Boy W. sth = 
14 { Thomas Mallee. . [324 a 72a a Sige ty Mrs. Josephine Wanek......|324 BE, 724°8: 
Charles W. Ferry .. .}173 EH. 83d St......-. Miss Kathryn P. Kolb......|173 E. 83d He 


15 |Keyes Winter. Ack 
16 { William GC, Hecht jr. 1173 
mat BE. Schwartz. 

17 |Jos. N. Schultz . 


-|Mrs. Ruth Baker Pratt......|104 

Scare NG By Sat ae Pa Ory ONEt ie ins Madison mea 
ad -| Mrs. Zade OB CL temitans 243 

-| Mrs, Edith Schachter...... S We ae 


Charles B. Largy. 173 B. 116th st. -| Mrs. Mary Jacobs.......... 
18 { Morris Levy..... 168 E. 105th St ‘| Mrs. Bhesbett Pierce. 2 2n: 193 o8 i 4 ifern St 
19 |Abraham Grenthal 23 W. 124th St -|Mrs. Margaret Fitzsimmons .|23 W. 124th St, — 
20 |William Duggan.. -|107 E. 125th St. . Beat Anna Louden.......... 107 EB. 125th St. 
21 |Robert S. Conklin. ...|3410 Broadway . Margaret A. Sealy..... ono Broadway 
22 |John A. Bolles... .|1723 Amsterdam Ave. (Mrs. Grace D. Vanamee..... 1723 Ams ram AS 
23 ‘Jak W. Friedman., ...!90 Bennett Ave...:... Mrs. Theresa G. Lindheim.. 190 Bennett A ves 


Republican Nat'l Committee; Brooklyn Republican Leaders. 
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éj ‘ REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


__ Chatrman—Hubert Work, Colo.; Vice Chatrmen— 
jocei ss ghee Mrs. A Alvin T. Hert, Ky., 


Daniel E. Pomeroy, J.; Secretary—Franklin 
Fozt, N. 5.; Souapaior ik R. Nutt: General Counsel— 
James Burke. 


Executive Commiittee—Hubert Work, Chairman 
ss (ex officio), Colo.; ea BE. Williams, Vice Chair- 


Man (ex erp ; acs Se 5 a Viee 
ts) ++ _ Danii . Pomeroy, 
Vice Chairman (ex officio), = see ies Fort, 


. Henry Roraback, 
: Gienn B. Skipper, Miami 


. ort “iar 
vaepee'e Chas. A. Rawson, 
Roped ded ask David W. Mulvane, Topeka.. 


Kansas 
Bentucky.......... J. 
Lo: isiansa 


Coleman du Pont, Wilmington. 


(Headquarters, Barr Building, Washington, D. C.) j 


(ex bo Myc Mrs. Grace Sempie seer eat ; 
ee saat i$ P, (Clark, Cal; M Miss: Doroth cag | 
ngham, In rs. ey ar Mina. TS. © 
Guy P. Gannett, Maine; Clarence C. Hamlin, ‘Colo.s % 
Charles D. Hilles, N. Y¥.; Earle S. Kinsley, Vt.: 
Miss Martha MeClure, Towa; Maurice Masch Ke, 
Ohio; David gee Mulvane, Kan.; J. Henry sir vie 


| 
Conn.; orthington Scranton, Penn.; G. ; 
Skelly, Oxia; Patrick Sullivan, Wyo.; Mrs. Nathaniel i 
Thayer, Mass.; a. aa M. West, Mich.; Mrs. | 


Ellis A. Yost, W. V. 


Mra. Birdietooper Kennamer, bm alah 
Mrs, Barnett E. Marks, Phi : 
Mrs. A. C. Remmel, Little Rack” 

Mrs, O. P. Clark, Los Angeles, 

Mrs. John E. Hillman, Delta. 

Miss Katherine Byrne, Putnam, 

Mrs. Charles Warner, ‘Wilmington. 

Mrs.. Clara C. Grace, St. Petersburg. 
Mrs, Geo, S. Williams, Savannah, 

Miss Gladys Terhune, Twin Falls. 

Mrs. Bertha. D. Baur, Chicago. 

Miss Dorothy Cunnii Indianapolis. 
——— MeClure, Mt. Pleasant. 


Miss 
viene ae Mrs. R. R. Bittman Independence, 
Mie oieeae 7 Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, Louisville. 


THEBES cicisis oe oe Emile Kuntz, New Orleans............+ Mrs. Roberta Grimmet, Sabertients 
Ee ieee Joseph W. Simpson. York Harbor. . ..... Mrs. Guy P. Gannett, Cape Elizabeth. 
Maryland . William P. soe gee Se Sticke ares Mrs. W. Bladen Lowndes, Baltimore. 
ay ae Louis K. Liggett, weteess. cesses... Mrs, Nathaniel Thayer, caster. 
Michigan.........- James E. Dante bes Bay wouay tes tes Miss Bina M. West, Port Huron. 
innesota......... Claude H. MacKenzie, Gaylord......... Mrs. Manley L. Fosseen, Minneapolis. 
Mississippi......... Perry W. Howard, Jackson............4 Mrs. Mary C. Booze, Mound Bayon. 
jewour!. Egenawie eorws . B. B. Clements, Macon..........-. , Mrs. Grace Semple bate cin Nibnon en St. Louis 
Montana....... Sis be WV Pelee: BGI Gs hobs co wlae Mrs. George H. Berry, Great 
Nebraska.......... Gharies A. McCloud, ee jis Be eR ie Mrs. M. D. Cameron, Omaha. 
ada, Mary GC, Franzman, Bono, 


i . Colladay, Washington 
Dist of ernie in as i acs B Winne, eee ue 5OC, 
Philippine Islands. . C. M. tterman, Manila 
Porte Rico = eS 4 . Besosa, San Juan.... 


Residence. 
121 Henry St. 


& 
2 


wie . Reid, Albuqu 

. Charles H. Sabin, New 
W. E. Kennen, cn 
. Minnie D. Craig, Es 

F ae gi L. Clark, Steubenville) 
. D. Rood, Bartlesville. 

S Ke. Giltner, Portland, 

' Te tien Scranton, Seranton. 
. Chas. J. Steedman, Providence. 

. Blanche Redfern, Columbia, 
Mabel Rewman, Deadwood. 

. Beulah Hughes, Newfreesboro. 

. J. C. Griswold, San Antonio. } 

. Jeannette A. Hyde, Salt Lake City. 
. George Orvis, Manchester. 

. M. M. Caldwell, Toaeonen 

. J. L. Hughes, Yakima, 

i Eilis A. Oya, Rape 


ork City. 


Princess David Kawananakoa, 
Mrs. E, Finley Johnson, M anila, 
Mrs. Marta R. de Roman, San Suan; 


KINCS COUNTY. REPUBLICAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Chatrman—Jacob A. Livingston; Treasurer—James A. Stewart; Secretery—Frederick H. Stevenson. 


A. D. Leaders. Residence. 
13..,. {Jesse D. Moore..... 
Mabel Applebee... 
1... (Benj: Moskowitz... .. 
Florence Berger...... Apt 
15....}Richard bd eS 
Lucy Hayes........-.- 
LG. secs irederick: Oppikefer. 
Isabella Sehults........ 
7 . [Lewis M. Swasey...... 42 Herkimer St. 
Maude Neal...... 21 Herkimer St. 
18....|/Warren G. Price. . 884 Lincoln Place 
Maude W. Corry 1117 EB. 39 it. 
19....|Jacob Bartscherer .|178 Evergreen Ave. 
Bertha fete sil . 905: Willoughby Avea 
20....|Ernest C. Wagn .|1041 Bushwick Ave. 
eaitn Moore Andrews. . Weirfield St. 
i21....|F. J. H. Kracke. “lt Kenmore Place 
rr onise G. Zabriskie... . (505 Ocean Ave 
22....|Jacob A. Livingston... . |448 Ridgewood AVES 
i Dorothy A, McKnight. . 60 Hale 
3.... Walter D, Ludden..... 15 Haswell ‘Piace 


Della F. Fohnson.....- 1107 Herkimer 8t, 


7 
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REPUBLICAN STATE CHAIRMEN ‘AND VICE CHAIRWOMEN. 


Alabama—Joseph C. Swann, Mobile.. oa 

Arizona—George W. Mickle, Phoenix; Mrs. W. B, 
Twitchell, Phoenix. ; es 4 Py ' 

Arkansas—Andrew J. Russell, Little Rock. 

California—Frank F. Merriam, Long Beach; 
Mrs. Mabel V, Socha, Los Angeles; Mrs. Mattie 
Chandler, Richmond; Headquarters, Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco. 

Colorado—John R. Coen, Sterling; Mrs. Minnie 
H, Velhagen, Alamosa. 


Connecticut—J. ‘Henry Roraback, Hartford; 
Miss Katherine Byrne, Putnam. 
' Delaware—J. Warren Marshall, Wilmington; 


Mrs. Julia Hays Ashbrook, Wilmington. 
‘“#lorida—A. F. Knotts, Yankeetown; Mrs. Lora,T. 
Edwards, Lakeland. 
-Georgia— 
Idaho—John McMurray, Oakley. 
IlMlinois—Perry B. McCullough, Lawrenceville. 


Indiana—Hlza Rogers, Lebanon; Miss Mary 
Elliott, Des Moines. 
—R. _W. Hunter, 
' Louisiana—M. E. Norman, Morgan City; Mrs. 
Mason, Dover-¥oxcroft. 
Massachusetts—Francis Prescott, Grafton; Mrs. 


Sleeth, Rushville. 
Iowa—Willis L, Stern, Logan; Mrs. Gordon L. 
Kansas—aAlired M. Landon, Topeka; Mrs. Ida M. 

Walker, Norton. 

Kentucky Providence; _ Mrs. 

Christine Bradley South, Frankfort. 

Lillian T. Martin, Ruston. 

Maine—Paniel F. Field, Phillips; Mrs. Eva C. 
Maryland—Galen L. Tait, Baltimore; Mrs. Calvin 

Gabriel, Baltimore. 

Frank R. Batchelder, Worcester; Headquarters, 

11 Beacon St., Boston. 


Michigan—Gerrit J. Diekema, Holland; Mrs. 
Jacob Steketee, Grand Rapids. 
Minnesota—Ludwig 1. Roe, St. Paul; Mrs. 
Winifred N. Campbell, Slayton. 
Mississippi—S, D, Redmond, Jackson. 
Missouri—B. - Voorhees, St. Joseph; Mrs, 
Dorys Fariey, West Plains. 
.Montana—A. H. Brown, Helena; Mrs. Frank 


Bartos, Helena; Miss Elizabeth Ireland, Havre. 
Nebraska—Edear Ferneau, Auburn; Mrs. Luiah 
T. Andrews, Omaha. 


Nevada—Noble H. Getchell, Reno; Mrs. F. E+ 


Humphrey, Reno. 


New Hampshire—Benjamin F. Worcester, Con- 
cord; Mrs. Elwin L. Page, Concord. + 3 

New Jersey—E. Bertram Mott, Morristown; Mrs. 
John D. Berry, Newark; Headquarters, Trenten. 

New Mexico—FE, L. Safford, Santa Fe; Miss Mar- 
garet Chadwick, Albuquerque. 

New York—H. Edmond Machold, New York City; 
Miss -Sarah Schuyler. Butler, New York City. 
Headquarters, 9 E. 41st St., New York City. - 

North Carolina—Brownlow Jackson, Henderson- 
ville; Mrs. Lillian B. Rodgers, Wilmington. 

Nerth kota—J. A: Dinnie,-Grand Forks. 

Ohio—Harry D. Silver, Eaton:' Mrs. Wilma 8. 
LeVan, Steubenville. 

Oklahoma—F. A. Parkinson, Enid; Mrs. T. B. 
Ferguson, Watonga. 

Oregon—Phil Metschan, Portland; Mrs. E. C, 
Giltner, Portland. 

Pennsylvania—Edward Martin, Washington; 
Mrs. Chas. F. Stauffer, Lancaster; Headquarters, 
15th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. : 

Rhode Island—William C. Pelkey, Previdence; 
Mrs. Louis A. Olney, Saylesville. s 

South Carolina—Joseph W. Tolbert, Greenwood. 

South Dakota—A. A. Chamberlain, Huron; 
Mrs. E. F. Wilson, Huron. 

Tennessee—Marion Richardson, Lawrenceburg; 
Mrs. Beulah Hughes, Murfreesboro, 

Texas—Eugene Nolte, Seguin. ¢ 

Utah—Carl Marcuson, Price; Mrs. Jesse F. 
Cannon, Salt Lake City; Mrs. Jeannette M. Morrell, 


Ogden, 

Vermont—Leonard F. Wing, Rutland;- Mrs. 
Margaret M. Tucker, Brattleboro. 

Virginia—R. H. Angell, Roanoke; Mrs. Murray 
Boocock, Keswick. - 

Washington—Hinton D. Jonez, Tacoma; Mrs 
G.N. Campbell, Kalama. " 

West Virginia—Chas. E. Carrigan, Moundsville; 
Mrs. Thomas H. Scott, Bluefield. : 

Wisconsin— < : 

Wyomins—L. C. Hinkle, Cheyenne; Mrs. R. A. 
Morton, Cheyenne: 

Dist. of Columbia—Samuel J. Prescott, Wash- 
ington; Mrs. Virginia White Speel, Washington. . 


Se eee 
SOCIALIST LABOR PARTY. 


* Headquarters, 45 Rose Street, New York City. 
Nattonal Secretary, Arnold Petersen. Editor, Official 
Drgan, Weekly People, Olive M. Johnson. 

National Executive Committee—R. W. Stevens, 
Huntington Park, Calif.; J. P, Johnson, New. Haven, 
Conn.; A, L, Waterman, Roxbury, Mass.; J. C. 


Butterworth, Paterson, N. J.; P. E. De T ‘Troy, 
NPS eT . Goerke, Clevelana, Ohio; Geo. B, 
Sargent, Tacoma, Wash.; Theo. Gramaticoff, Detroit. 
Mich.; BR; A. Brandborg, Henning, Mminn.; Upton A. 
Upton, Estacada, Ore.; Jos. Mackay, So,. Norwalk, 
Conn.; E. Kellman, New York, N. Y,; F. Rack 
New York, N, Y. ‘ ; 


FARMER LABOR NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


Headquarters: Ernest & Cranmer Building 
Denver, Colo.: Acting Chairman, J. Edwin Spurr, Bi 
Reno, Okla, Secretary and Treasurer, Bert Martin, 


| Denver; Chairman Campaign Committee, Dr. C. B. 


Warner, Biloxi, Miss 


REPUBLICAN OR DEMOCRAT? 


The Pathfinder Magazine, Washington, “D.C., 
received 47,762 replies in its contest for 50-word 
definitions to differentiate between a Republican and 
A Democrat. The result was announced Oct. 3, 1928. 


The winning definition from the Democratic view- 
point, sol by Senator Swanson of Virginia, was 
submitted by E. A. Cameron of Hermosa Beach, 


Cal., as: follows: 

“A” Democrat believes in the doctrine of State's 
rights, a tariff on luxuries for revenue only and equal- 
ity in all laws enacted, while a Republican believes 
in a strong, centralized Government, a high protec- 
tive tariff on manufactured articles’ and egislation 
favoring special or vested interests.” : 

The winning definition from a Republican view- 


WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE? 


point, selected by Senator Watson, of Indiana, was 
Je aaa by J. H. Helmick of Aurora, W. Va., as 
oulOoWs: 

“A Republican believes in a strong Federal 
Government, protection to industry, free. epeect, 4 
press and religion; continued separation of Church 
and State, law enforcement, a high standard of living, 
and economy in government.” Set 

The winning neutral view definition, selected by 
Senators Swanson and Watson jointly, was submitted 
by, G. A. Buhrow of this city, as follows: 

‘A Democrat seeks to find in the, interpretation of 
principles as established by Jefferson, Cleveland and 
Wilson, the ideal government, while a Republican 
seeks the same result in the interpretation of = 
ciples as set out by Lincoln, Roosevelt and Coolidge.” 


Sot ge eee 
AMERICAN CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. ABROAD. s 


American Chambers of Commerce abroad ar 
located in the following cities: . 


Alaska—Anchorage, Cordoya, Fairbanks, Juneau 
Nome, Ketchikan, and Petersburg. 4 
Argentina—Buenos Aires, 
ee de ene Pace 
razil—Rio de Janeir 
Citivas ‘0, and Sao Paulo, 
ec te Meera es 
, in Manchuria; ng, 
Cuba Havana g, Tlentsin, and Tsingtau. 
ominican Republic—Santa D. 
Bevpe, Alexandria eee 
ngland—London wych House). 
France—Paris (32 Rue Taitbout). 3 


Harbin, and Muk- 


Germany—Berlin - (59 Friedrichstrasse); 
Frankfort. *; 
Guam—Agana: eft 
Hawaii—Honolulu, Hilo, and Wailuku. 3 
Italy—Milan (3 yia Bocchetto), Genoa; Rome; 
Palazzo S. Matteo 15, Naples, Turin, and. Florence. 
ppMexico—Mexieo City (4 Calle de Gante), and 
mpico. .- 
pbitp Eis ones (180 Calle David), ..__ 
Poland—Warsaw (74 Et Swiat).— - 
Porto Rico—San Juan (17 Tetuan St). 
Portugal—Lisbon (73 Rua do Alecrim). am 
South Africa—Johannesburg. . ee 
Turkey—-Consrantinople (Viale eae Gate 
urkey—Co antinople an, alata). 
Virgin Islands—St. Croix: boris Thonma 


and 


“ 
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DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 
Headquarters, Washington, D, C.} 


Chairman, John J. Raskob; N. Y. C-: Secretary 
os mS anne spoaianapolis, Treasurer, 

WwW. N. ~ }.; Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Edwin A. Halsey, Washington, D.C. i 


» Vice-chairmen—Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming; Frank Hague, Jersey City, N. J.; Harry 
FP. Byrd, 0! Va.; Mrs. Flerence Farley, 
Wichita, Kansas; Scott Ferris, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Alabama—Watt T. Brown, Birmingham; Mrs. 
Chas. J. Sharp, Birmingham. 
Arizona—Dr. Clarence Gunter, Globe; Mrs. John 


_ ©. Greenway, Nogales 


Arkansas—Vincent M. Miles, Fort Smith; Miss 
Alice Cordell, El Dorado. 

California—isidore B. Dockweiler, Los Angeles: 
Mrs. Clas. L. Donohoe, Los Altos. 

Colorado—George A. Collins, Denver; Mrs. 

le A. Lee, Denver. _ 

Connecticut—Thos. J. Spellacy, Hartford; Mrs. 
Lillian S. Abbott, Norwalk. 

Delaware—Andrew C. Gray, Wilmington: Mrs. 
John R. Eskridge, Seaford. 

Florida—J. T. G. Crawford, Jacksonville; Mrs. 
Lois K. Mayes Tanner, Pensacola. 

Georgia—John S. Cohen, Atlanta; Mrs. Edgar 


M. Graham, Coeur d’ Alene. 
Illinois—Mrs. Eliz. A. Conkey. . 
Indiana—Charles A. Greathouse, Indianapolis; 
Mrs. Bessie L, Sullivan. 
lowa—Dr. J. W. Reynolds, Creston; Mrs. Flora 


Dudley Doolittle, Strong City: Mrs. 
G. Farley, Wichita. 

Kentucky—J. B. Robins, Lancaster; Mrs. J. C. 

o, Ashland. 

Louisiana—Col. Robert Ewing, New Orleans; 
Mrs. Stella Hamlin, New Orleans. ‘ 

Maine—D. J. McGillicuddy, Lewiston; Mrs. 
Helen C. Donahue, Portland. 7 

Maryland—Howard Bruce, Baltimore; Miss 
Elizabeth R. Menafee, Cumberland. 

Massachusetts—Edward W. Quinn, Cambridge; 
Mrs. Nellie M. Sullivan, Fall River. . 
ee ee A. Comstock, Detroit; Miss 

elyn Mershon, Saginaw. 
pr Minsesots Joseph Wolf, Staples; Mrs. S. V. 

‘odge, Minneapo 

-Mississippi—Stone Deavours, Laurel; Mrs. Daisy 
McLaurin Stevens, Brandon. 


_ Missouri—W. T. Kemper, Kansas City; Mrs. 
ees B. ely Louis. y 
ontana—J. Bruce Kremer, Butte; Mrs, J. 8. 

eo ae - ieee 
_ Nebraska—Arthur F. Muller, Omaha; Dr. Jenni 
Califas, Omaha. Wows 
__ Nevada—Samuel M. Pickett, Reno; Mrs, .§. T. 
Spann, Reno. 

New Hampshire—Robert Jackson, Concord; 
Mars..Dorothy B. Jackson, Concord. : 

New, Jersey—Frank Hague, Jersey City; Mrs. 
James J. Billington, Jersey. City. At 

New Mexico—R. H. Hanna, Aibuquerque;; Mrs. 
A. A. Jones, B. Los Vegas. REE ernie 

New York—Norman E. Mack, Buftalo;. Miss 
Blizabeth Marbury, N. Y. City. 

North Carolina—Cameron Morrison, Raleigh; 
Mrs. Palmer Jerman, Raleigh. 

North Dakota—J. Nelson Kelly, Grand Fork; 
Miss Nellie Doughtery, Minot. 

Ohio—W. A. Julian, Cincinnati; Mrs. Bernice 
Pyxe, Lakewood. 

Oklahoma—Scott Ferris, Oklahoma City; Mrs. 
D. A. MeDougall, Sapulpa. 

Oregon— 

Pennsylvania—Sedewick Kistler, Lock Haven; 
Mrs. Anna O'Dea Murphy, Scranton. 

Rhode Island—Patrick H. Quinn, Providence; ~ 
Mrs. Jane A. Newton, Providence. 

South_Carolina—John G. Richards, Columbia; 
Mrs. L. H. Jennings, Columbia. ; 

South Dakota—W. W. Howes, Wolsey; Mrs. 
Anna Struble, Centerville. 

Tennessee—Benton McMillin, Nashville; Mrs: 
Lyon Childress, Nashville. 

Texas—J.Adams, Dallas; Mrs. C. D. Sevier, Austin. 

Utah—James H. Moyle, Salt Lake City; Mrs. 
R.E. Allen, Provo. 

Vermront—Frank H. Duffy, Rutland; Miss Mary 
P. Mahoney, Burlington, 

Virginia—Harry F. Byrd, Kichmond; Mrs. R. C 
Watts, Lynchburg. 5 

Washington—George F. Christensen, Stevenson; — 
Mrs. E. D. Christian, Hunters. Z 

West Virginia—Herbert Fitzpatrick, Huntington; 
Mrs. J. C. Burchinal, Fairmont. 

Wisconsin—John M. Callanan, Milwaukee; Mrs.. — 
James Carrigan, Milwaukee. 

Wyoming—Patrick J. Quealy, Kemmerer; Mrs. 
Nellie T. Ross, Cheyenne. =e 

Dist. of Columbia—John F. Costello, Washing- , 
ton, Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, Washington. ‘ 


DEMOCRATIC STATE CHAIRMEN. 


Color ego. Nina Welss, Del Norte 
; Mrs. Nina Weiss, r A 
Se odcctigut James J. Walsh, Meriden, Alice 


Delaware—James M. Tunnell, Georgetown; 
F. 


. J. Cash, Anamosa. 
© Kansas—J. F. Swonger, Iola; Mrs. Frank B. 
Brown, Iola. 

t —Sen. Alben W. Barkley, Paducah; 
Tages F. Reed, Maysville; Mrs. F. O. Young, 
Lexington. _ : 

= — Te Ee Frankli;n 
ee ag fe 2735 Palmer Ave., New Orleans. 
~ Maine—B. C. Segui oo © eee St., Rockland: 

Mrs. on. 
Tols Creighteroran, 425 Main St., Rockland; 


v7 Ray, Baltimore. 
ah oer ba A ‘Donahue, Hotel Statler, 


sePaue 
Mississippi—Ca 
eee -Sarauel Ww. 


pt. Noel White, Lexington. 
Louis; Mrs:. Dora Hall Stagner, 


‘ordyce, 506 Olive St., St. 
St. Joseph. 


Montana—W. W. McDowell, Butte. \ 

Nebraska—T. S. Allen, Lincoln; Frank Warner, — 
Norfolk; Mrs. C. G. Ryan, Grand Island, 5 

Nevada—J. G. Scrugham, Reno. 

New Hampshire—George E. Farrand, Concord; 
Dr. Anna B. Parker, Concord. . 

New Jersey—Harry Heher, Trenton Trust Bldg., — 
Trenton; Mrs. Mary T.. Norton, Jersey City. 

New Mexico—W. H. McCullough, Albuquerque;/ 
Mrs. V. H. Montgomery, Albuquerque. 

New York—Mr. Edwin Corning, Albany; MrsJ 
Caroline O’Day, Rye; Hugh J. Reilly, Albany. { 

North Carolina—O. M. Mull, Shelby; Miss Mary’ 
Henderson, Salisbury. 

North Dakota—H. J. Hughes, Fargo. 

Ohio—Henry G. Prunner, Mansfiekl; Bernice 
Pyke, Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland. 

Oklahoma—George D. Key, Oklahoma City 4/ 
Mrs. Kelley oa ee. : 

Oregon—Lotus L. Langley, Bd. of Trade Pldg.;’ 
Portland; Miss Celia. Gavin, The Dalles. si 

Pennsylvania—John R. Collins, Ceudersport;) 4 
Mrs. Kathryn Flobr, Allentown. , 

Rhode Island—Liugi De Pasquale, Union Trust! 
Bldg., Providence. 

South Carolina—R. 8. Stewart, Lancaster. 

South Dakota—Dr. F. W. Bilger, Hot Springs. 

Tennessee—Tom P.-Henderson, Nashville; Mrs, 
Flora N. Gillentine; Nashville. 

Texas—D. W. Wilcox, Coon ee 

Utah—Delbert M. Draper, Continental Bk. Blag.} 
Salt Lake; Mrs. Burton W. Musser, Salt Lake, : 

Vermont—Park H. Pollard, Proctorsville. 

Virginia—J. M. Hooker, Stuart. 

Washington—cC. D. Martin, Chenney; Mrs, Alice 


I, Robinson, 4228 Corliss Ave., Seattle. 


West Virginia—Andy Edmiston, Weston; Mrs. 
Olita Withers Hooker, Buckhannon. 

Wisconsin—J. A. LaBudde, Milwaukce. 

Wyoming—Dr. J. R. Hylton, Dougtss. « 


. 


> 


860 ? Qualifications for Voting. == - 


ira eta FOR VOTING, BY STATES. 


‘ei -| Town jElec.D} Special Qualifications Required Persons Disqualified (Other Than 
sth Pre. or ba Ft ed Than Citizenship). Tare and Insane). 


reas : i eae a 

Al@.iees ee _.. {3 mos.|3 mos.|Property, or able to read andj|Bribery, malfeasance, election 
y Sa and employment. Poll ee vagrants, tramps (con- 
} \ victe 
‘~ 
eS .». (380 dys|30 dys - dys Ability to read and wate ree sc peruse under guardianship. 

ae atonal pte re 1 -mo..|1 mo..|Poll tax.. Declarants ......---. J. S. soldiers and sailors, 

ADS cet VE. (90 CYS]... oj. 6 30 dys Ability to read Consitution and Bribery, malfeasance, Chineast 


write name. 


Colji..:- eas $9] LORCA) alse. sae Fok awe de Meets Persons under guardianship. 
Conn.... WET aL HE Caig. © r Good moral character, ability to|/Bribery, dueling. 

. read Constitution, ; 
Del... es Aan aba he fer 30 dys|Read Constitution and write name. Mine Wo U. S. soldiers 
Fila, ar SW iirsets.s 30 dys|Ability to read Constitution and Bettors on election, bribery, Auer 


write name. Payment of poll} ing, under guardianship, m: 
tax (certain exemptions). feasance. . 
Ability to read and write....... Delinquent taxpayers. 


Ga....- ves A cierouiey enor aan ¢ 

Idaho.,.. .{30 dys}...... 10 dys|Must be registered.....-..+++-+- Election crimes, teachers of polyg- 
amy, persons having dians. 

Mion: as PLY SIS 1olid-s epiigre sc Hecate Orlane Sorel o 4 acs ae Penitentiary convicts. 

Ind....<. ¢ dys| Must be registered.........+++ , | Violators of election laws. 

Iowa dys|Must be registered......-...++- ‘lU. S. soldiers and sailors. 

Kan..... . § ; GURL a «chris wdee uke © +2 gis Osi Bribery, persons under guardian- 


ship, duelists, dishonorably dis- 
charged offici ials. 


Ky. aa. 500 dys|Must be registered.......-...+: Bribery. 
1 Sere . {lyr in| Parish|3 mos. |Must be registered; ability toread|Inmates of charitable institu- 
and write; or to understand! tions, except soldiers’ homes, 
Constitution when read. | interdicted ee 
Me... | Sat5 SS) foe oc Ga ae Ability to read Constitution and)Bribery, pau persons under 
ekg cong unless a voter be- guardianship, indians not 
‘ore 
Md. -16 mos.|6 mos.|1 day . Cieisene 3 wae can read; must be|Bribery, election crimes, 
register: 
Mass, yee ...{6 mos.|6 mos.}6 mos.|Ability to read ea anche and / Election crimes, paupers, persons 
rat write name. Poll ta: under guardianship, 
Mich.... (6 mos.|20 dys/20 dys|20 dys]..... cece cere cere cect ee eee weet | ee etter eee ese eens awe 
Negial Gaertn Ge cs eaters Sate Gia ad am *|Persons under guardianship, U.S. 
soldiers and sailors. 
Mias..... ve ae aes _..|Ability to read or explain Con-|Bribery, dueling, delinquent tax- 
stitution, Poll tax. 4 eke 
Mo..,..-|l yr...}60 dys|60 dys|60 dys].......5-.-ees eee cence eee ees Soldiers and sailors, paupers. 
Mont.....jl yr.. .{30 GYS|30 GYS|30 GYS}. ee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eel een e ee nae seeeeeeene 
Neb... .../6 mos.|40 dys|/10 dys|10 dys|........---..-s ese seer eee e eee . $3. soldiers’and’ sailors, 
Ney 30 dys|30 dys|30 dys|Must be registered.............. Dueling, Chinese. 
Hox 3 mos./6 mos.{6 mos.|Ability to read Constitution and|Paupers, non-taxpayers. 
write one line. 
ING Jiscie 9 MERCIER trace wees hatc oc ok Tes pg aitcerare ose wash oes tyre Vinten ele Paupers. 
q- oie ae area re igee Woke below this tables oie Sites oa cee 4 
i aoe ...}4 mos ys ys i) ow able). .... ettors on election: 
. - tig’ ... [4 mos.]....../4 mos.|Must be registered; read and write} . ey oe ow a aa ong Dies 
rot) BA .. (90 dys}....../30 dys}........ ba wie stats eictanka ls ee ue ersons ‘under ansh' U. 
5. soldiers'and sailors. peas be 
Ohlo..... RISO AVS 20. GVS}2Z0. Gys}s <2. sae cee dvs tees wees eon ere U.S. soldiers and sailors. 
Okla...... ..{6 mos.|30 dys|30 dys/Must be registered; read and write|Persons kept in poor houses, ex- 
; Rs rot and Confederate 
Ore.. .{30 days in district required in Soldiers “and sailors Chinese 
; schoolelections. Property. Must} Registration ired. 
x * hebits torent ete eer ae aa 
ricecus ® waratie ere eyeckil epee ../2 mos.|Payment of a State or county tax beta el we 
within two years. pay: eotlon Grime, ROR 
Re Sioa WvibieW yes AN Pate, «ate Property, $134 or $7 per annum. Bribery. pauper, persons under 
ip 
¥.'O:. .j1 yr...|4 mos.|/4 mos.|Ability to read and write, or owns|Bribery, el pers 
. for m|inisters} and and pays taxes on $300 or dueilsts. eotion sui aaam 
ee more of property. es 
ear ONC YSISO"CYS|S0 “AVS s sr cds ks ys ob cone l wale © ee yh ersons guard 
Mann a, wale Wie se 1G WOR, | is eve | doi wes Poll tax. Must be able to mark}......, hac” oe eine 
Dallot-uniess DHNG. = bo ys oul ee eae ee rr ok 
BR OX. sr ic3' .. «(8 MOS.|6 Mo8,'|6 mos. Poll tak, 0... ..se- vest re eevee mee dueling, paupers, U. 8. 
: soldiers and sailors. 
Utah.... ‘a Bhat ote 60 dys|Must be registered............. Election crimes. * 
BU tits ce bess vive -|e 3 -{Good behavior; must take free-)Election bribery. 
Vv Pp ig c pea derstand C 
ARs ero #5 = od bist oll tax; read or understand Con-|Bribery, duel pers, 
: stitution. Must be registered.| soldiers woaniines UB 
Wash.. ...190 dys/30 dys/30 dys|Ability to read and write English.|).............0ceeees00-beeces> 
W. Va. GOTO ys LO LAG) «rei. .| aia «amen + we agate Cus blew oitusiahare Bribery, paupers, U.S. soldiers 
. and sailors, 
Wis. Sn" pipre te Swo das vee tees ene ne .|Bettors on election, persons under 


Wyo..... _.}60 dys/10 dys|10 dys|Ability to read manera un- Brees 
less physically disa bled. 


Literacy tests for voters were authorized by Legis- ; Hampshire, 1902; New York, 1921; N. 
Jatures of the various States in the following years: | 1900. a Peco 
Alabama, 1900; Arizona, 1913; California, 1894; North Dakota, 1896; Oklahoma, Oreg 
Colorado, 1876 (the law was not in effect in 1926). | 1924; South Carolina, 1895; aia tee Wash: 

Connecticut, 1897; Delaware, 1897; Georgia, | ington, 1896; Wyoming, 1889. 


1908; Louisiana. 1898; Maine, 1892. Congress in 1924 passed a law giving citizenship: 


Massachusetts, 1857; Mississippi, 1890; New ( to all native-born Indians. 
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; Congressional Apportionment. 86] 
-- APPORTIONMENT OF CONGRESS! 
(Ratios under the Constitution and at each census, 1790 ei 1910; ty Sate ENT ATION, | of the 


Bureat of the Census, Depa rtment of Commerce.) 
. | RATIOS UNDER CONSTITUTION AND CENSUSES. 


-| 1800. /1810.]1820.} 1930. 1840./1850.]1860./13870. 1880.li890, 1900. 1910, 


oan A en a eee 


STATE. 


of od 


Alabama... 
SES SER] (aes Seas PSS Mean Wee MO eke BD 7 i a 
Arkansas. 1 Pe mea ek 7 
Se) OY SASSY Nee etiee boieaad ali 2 6 7 i ee | 
IESE SESS LOO: Posies Mites baie eae Gace I 1 2 
Connecticut... .. 4 ; ri hs 4 4 3 3 
oe Perea wi005 i 1 1 1 1 1 
Pn SS) SSE pun! Fey See! Cy aan Ai 1 1 2 2 3 4 
rgia.. 8 7 10 11 ii 12 
oes “Soha! ee Keil SESS SBR) OO Srey mesg beombeea (leer Ope 1 1 1 2 
COS Saeed ie eine Seed lalate 7 147 i9'} 20] 22] 25] oF 
: a A Cary SRS ae Panis 10 ll 13 13 13 13 13 
= oth je 9G) 8 2a Cees See ee een ene 2 6 9 11 11 ii 1k 
Kentucky... 2240020 a' belie | as |: is io' | id} 9} ad] of] Bt 8] 8 
uisiana 3 4 4 5 6 6 6 u 3 
8 7 6 5 5 4 4 4 4 
8 6 6 5 6 6 6 6 6 
Massachusetts. . : 12 10 11 10 i 12 12 14 16 
Michigan.:..... ; 1 3 4 6 9 Il 12 12 13 
Minnesota...... She ee, Cr ee ee PY ee 2 4 : 5 7 9 10 
oe : 7 7 8 8 
2 7 9 13 14 15 16 16 
3 1 ee ebeoiesebs clase 1 1 1 2 
1 1 3 6 6 6 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
3 3 2 2 12 
5 7 rR 8 2 
1 3 34 34 43 
7 8 9 9 10- 
A IS 5 1 i 3 
21 21 22 
See ee Pee fees: voi teste b vinis PAT eee ene is 8 
5: oil diekeiate Baily 0) SP ovatad a 1 1 2 ‘3 
25 28 30 36 
2 2 2 rs 
6 7 7 7 
eg CAO ees Ne eS Fe ee ie 2 2 3 
10 10 10 10 
Th) SESS Re aad mee Od iat i1 | 13 18 
eS aR icf 6B ise fs daar fes oe fice ec]. >. cafocesch ae. Ane 1 2 
‘ 2 2 2, 
ae. 1 10] 10 10 
oes ll eS SO SO GOs GON APIA Apia Aieade Meetedl Alta!) PE 1 2 & 
Le Genes Eee eee Mii ibid bias beended fala Coa 4 4 6 
Sa JES ESP erie Sears! peeaead Feta pecan 9}; 10 il 
Peta trrenfenwed- in gcfomarsfess- sos s-clecsesfoot fuck tet, 1 ‘$4 1 
OCA. cwene «7 435 


to 292 by ‘act of May 30, 1872. 
dig ncpresontation such as shown in table was age 


eensus as lows: (1790) Tenn.; (1800) Ohio; (4810) Ala., Del., 
2, paragraph 3 Ind., La., Miss,; (1830) Ark., Mich.; (1840) Gal., 
up to the end o Fla., Iowa, Texas, Wis,; (1850) Minn. Ore.; (1860) — 
of 435. should Nei., Nev.; (1870) Col.; (1880) Idaho. Mont., 
based on that, these States would be entitled to|/S. D, N. D., Wash., Wyo.; (1896) Utah; (1900) 
addi representatives: California, 3; Connecti- | Olda ; 


Ariz. and N. Mex. were included in apportion- 
Ble 1910 census, in anticipation of becom- 
ni ates. 

Maine’s apportionment of seven members under 
1810 census was included in the 20 members origi- 
nally assigned to Mass. but credited to Maine after 
it became a State, March 15 1820, 


tional 
eut, 1; Michigan, 2; New Jersey, 1: North Carolina, 
1: Ohio, 2; aot 1; Washington, 1. These States 
would nee Plies gd ba Flee ecg in he ec i 
Kansas, 1; entucky, 1; ana, I; aine, I; 
Mississippi, 1; Missouri, 2; Nebraska, 1; Rhode 
Island, 1; Vermont, 1. 

If reapporticnment is arranged so that no States 
shall lose a representative it would be necessary 
to fix the ratio at 218,986 and increase the mem- 
bership) of the house to 483. Twenty-three 
State delegations would then be unchanged and 
the increases would be: Ala., 1; Ark., 1; Cal, 5; 
Conn., 1; Ga., I; Ill., 3; Md., 1; Mass., 2; Mich., 4; 
Minn., I; N. J., 2; N. ids NY. 4: NO 2s 
Ohio, 4; -, 1; Ore., 1; Penn., 4: 8. C., 1; Tenn., 1: 
Tex., 3; Va., 1; Wash., I: W. Va., I and Wis., 1. 

The House by a vote of 265 to 87 on April 8, 1926, 

a vote regarding procedure refused to instruct 
the Census Committee to report a reapportionment 
iT 


Membership of House under census of 1850 was 
Es irom 233 to 234 by aet of July 30, 1852: 
membership under census of 1860 was increased 
from 233 to 241 by act of March 4, 1862; oer 
under census of 1870 was originally fixed at 283, 


cut, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, The orig- 
inal quotas in the other Original States were a9 fol- 
lows: Georgia, 3: Massachusetts, 8; New Hamp- 
shire, 3; New Jersey, 4; New York, 6; North Caro- 
lina, 5; Pennsylvania, 8; Rhode Island, 1; and South 
Carolina, 5. 


862 Presidential Vote, by States, Since 1896. eee 
I ———$—$—_— 
PRESIDENTIAL VOTE, BY STATES, SINCE 1896. 

1924. 


: POPULAR VOTE. : 
Electoral |——aaa$_-_>_____— 
Vote. : 


Wal- Fos- 
Coolidge Davis, {La Foll'te,| Faris,| Na- | lace, |Johns, ter, 3 
aire RED: Dem. [|Ind. Prog.| Proh.|tions, |Com.} Soc.’ |Work- TotaL 


Rar} wD. and Soe. Amer.| Land.|}. Lab. 


+} 12 45,005 Sp ia 8,084 SSB tvierain' |e satnca >| sale eee 166,593 


vese] £33,250! 105,514] 424,649 |18,365}.....)2..../..-.01..... 1,281,778 
‘Colorado........ sere 75,238 5 966]..... : - 2 2,26 
‘Connecticut. .... eV a 2 BZ AIG). oc], - tic face cle teaiateee 29 
Delaware. ./.....)' 3°}... 52,441];  33°445) 4979]. 2 lt: - 90,865 
5,498) 2,315}. 1 
231} 155). 


GINO S. cesleed ss 
Maryland. ...... 
ee tio oa ge a 


Missouri. ....... 
Montana........ 


Nebraska........ 
Nevada........-| 3 |....{ 11,243) 6,909] - 9-769 ]02 | LL: 
New Hampshire.) 4 |....) 98.575] 57/201] 8199322771 ]° 0° * 
Wew Jersey...... 
New Mexico.....[ 3 |....] 54,745] 48/5421 9'543 uti 
New York.......} 45 |....]. 1,820,058] 950,796] 467/293]. 112]' 107 
North Carolina. ..|.... 
North Dakota. . 
DIO. ....-e,ee+-| 24 |....1 1,176,130] 477,888] 357/948]. 225° ]" 200! 
Oklahoma,......}.... rs AL 
eeRee eet ey ei ow ed 279,488 
144,852 
Se tee te Clee 210-18 
Ea's o's Tetare.s Shs Sea 203,868 
300,275 
eS aero) Pte ite 657,509 
eek ettarted Hw sae 156,990 
a ele se Sfemensicll Mee ae 102,912 
Pret Rs Cees Cini aoe (:) | meen 223,726 
Saat aS 257,232| 36,723]. . 17° 1,072| A... Sis geen ; 
* 311,614 »115} 453,678 | 2,918]... ..|° ° 270)" ° 41g] °3.75 bapeee 
Mes Lae. 41,858 12,868 )) o *2b.2 74) 5. 91th Sacer eal come 79, 


Grand total i382_|136 115,725,016! 8,386,503! 4,822,856 156,289 23,867! 2,778138,.958 33,361'29,091,417 
2 ES.567 _2,778'38,058'33,361'29,091,417 


1920; 
Wat- Chris- Hard- Wat- hris- 
State. Cox, kins, | Debs, | tensen,|] State. i kins. c 4 
Dem. | Proh. | Soc. F.-L. Ren Sox Proh. Ree tenseny 
Ala..... 163,254 seers [N@v.... 
Ari 3°50 3 -H..] 95,198)" esraeg| 2222] ESSA ooo e 
Ark. 67 4,711] 27/217] °3.47 


> oe 85,041 Soe} 
de 35,091 17,429 265 1,288 2,180 
8} 119,608; Total. |16,152,200 9,147,353 189,408 919,7991265,411 
Electoral vote (1920)—Harding, Rep., 404; Cox, Dem., 127, : 
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Ra 


1916. 
Hughes, | Wilson, | Hanly, | Benson, | Hughes, ) Wilson, {| Hanly, | Benson 
Rep. Dem. Proh. Soe. s Rep. Dem. Proh. Soc, 
1,925) |N. 43,723 43,779 303 1,318 
3,174/(N. J 269,352] 211,645 3,187 10,462 
. 6,999] |N 31,163 33,693 11 : 
43,250) |N. 869,115} 759,426 19,031 45,944 
10,049} |N. 120,988} 168,383 9 
5,179) |N 53,471 SSIZOGH sl erece ate lore ate bene 
480|/Ohio 514,753} 604,161 8,080 38,092 
5,353] |Okla ,233} 148,113 1,6 ; 
7||Ore 126,813} 120,087 4,72! 9,7 
8,066) |Penn 703,734} 521,784 28,525 42,637 
61,304/|R. I 3 40,3! t 
i 21,855) |S. -C 3 BL S401 55 noau se i 
10,976||S. D 64,217 59,191 1,774 3,769 
x, 24,685) |Tenn 116,223}. 153,282 12] 
4,734| |Tex 64,999} 268,514 1,985 18,963 
292||/Utah 54,137| 84,025 14 4,460 
. 2,177||Vt 250 2,708 709 
: 2,674) |Va 49,356} 102,824 783 1,060 
11,058||Wash 167,244 38 6,86 22,800 
16,120}|W. Va -| 143,124) 140,40 175 6,140 
20,117||Wis.... : 1,323]. 193,042 7,166) 27,846 
; 1,481]; Wyo 21,698} 28,316 373 1,453 
14,612 _——S A eee 
F 564 8,538,221}9,129,606} 220,506] 585,113 
' 827 7,141 
77 3,065 Reimer, Soe. Labor, 13,403. 
4 Electoral yote (14916)—Wilson, Dem., 277; Hughes, Rep., 254. 
“ 
; 1912, 
‘ : Roose- Roose- ; 
. Wilson, velt, Debs, State. Taft, Wilson, velt, Debs, 
‘ Rep. Dem. Prog. Soe, Rep. Dem. Prog Soe. 


17,794} 1,980 
145/409] 15,900 
81347; 27859 
390,021) 68,381 


% 166 117 
2 25,726 6,966 
th 229,807| 90,144 
“+ pega 41,674 
, 447'426| 80/915 
: 16,878} 2,049 
: 1,29: 164 
58,811} 4,662 
63.725} 3,492 
°530| 24,896 
241741 ~ 9023 
221132 
21,777} 20 
113/698} 40,13 

81977| 165, 
2/460) 33,481 

9,232} 2, 


eye 22,456 10,885 Total. ... .|3,483,922|6,286,21414,126,020] 897,011 
Spree pan CDRA RATER SINE ETAL SEE DOSS 
7,986 2650 3'313|| Reimer, Soc. L., 29,079. _ Chafin, Proh., 208,923. 


, 
an 
2 
= 
a 


. Taft, Bryan, | Chafin, Debs, 
a eon is State. Rep. Dem. Proh. Soc. 


Dem. Proh. 


oielie Sie ha 2,103 
90. :299 
4,934) 10,253 
22,667| 38,451 
OTe at: 378 


864 
1904. 
Swal- Roose- 
State velt, Parker, low- Debs, 
ep. Dem. Proh. Soc, 
Alb Sods 22,472 79,857 612 925 
DAT Sie ecsie 46,8 64,434 993 peer 
Cal, Fine. vs] 205,226 89,404 7,380 suigee 
ROL vss 0 134,68 100,105 3,432 i98 
Conn,,......{ 111,089 72,90 1,506 oi 
= 0) Rares 23,712 19,359 607 A 
Ps so si0-.8 p14 27,04 5 36,200 
4 685 7,619 
1,013 21,863 
770 956 
23,496; °11,762}|S. C....5,..| » 2/554] G2:5631-...2505 22 
1,601 3,138 
306 1,354 
6,609 2,791 
tay ite, thesais i FEOS| Sa recto cs 2,767 
10ids6| 3034 38 
165,772 4,286 09 10,023 
135,392 13,441 8 881 4, 1,574 
55, 187 6,352 280,164) 124,107 9,77 8,220 
pate Series 20,489 8,930 8217 1,077 
296,31 7191 eS eee 
21,773 335 7,628,834/5,084,491] 259,257} 402,400 
a 52/9211 6,323 | 
Electoral vote (1904)—Roosevelt, Rep., 336; Parker, Dem., 140. 
1900. 
Mec- Wool- Me- Ww 
Kinley, | Bryan, ley, Debs, State. Kinley, | Bryan, 
Rep. em. Proh. Soc. Rep. Dem. 
55,634 96,368 > Ay | Ee See 3,849 6,3: 
177 81,091 584 27 54,798} 35,489 
64,755) 124,985 5,087 7,572 221,7. 164,87 
93,039 22,733 3,790 71 822,013 78,425 
102,572 74,014 1,617 1,029 133,081} 157,752 
535 18,863 546 57 35,89 Ris) 
old 28,007 2,234 601 543,918} 474,882 
5,056 81,700 POG] «iy ea miacd 46,52) 33,385 
27,198 29,414 Lyf RR ee 712,665 232 
597,985| 503,061 17,626 9,687 784 19,812 
336,063] 309,584 13,718 ott 3,579 7,2 
307,80. 9,26: 002 2,742 54,530) i 
K 185,955} 162,601 3,605 1,605 123,180} 145,356 
Ky 26,80 234,899 2,814 770 64 267,432 
MU cis aed a 14,233 rt Ue eg IP ve 47,089 5, 
823 2,56 12,849 
115,865] 146,080 
57,456] 44,83 
“4 119,829] 98,807 
< 265,756} 159,279 
M x 5,7. 1,706 14,482 10,164 
Mo... ++»] 314,092] 351,922 5,965 6,13 —————__|}____ 
Mont..,....] (25,373) | 37,145 298 708 7,219,530]6,358,071 
Neb........! 121,835! 114,013 3.655 823 


Electoral vote (1900)—McKinley, Rep., 292: Bryan, Dem., 155. 


1896. 
Mce- Palmer, | Lever- Mc- Palmer, | Lever- 
State. Kinley, | Bryan, Nat. ing, State. Kinley, | Bryan, Nat. ‘ne , 
Rep. |D.,Peop.| Dem. | Proh. : Rep .Peop.| Dem, | Proh. 
ait 54,737] 131,226 6,464 2,147 1,938 8,376}... 2... Fe accor. 
ne Sila TIO 108i cso: 893 57,444 1,6 3,420 825 
-]| 146,688 618 2,006 2,573 221,371] 133,695 6,378 517 
5 27 161,269 2,110 819,838) 551,513 18,972 16,08 
e| 110,297 56,740 4,336 1,806 155,24 174,488 5 eee 
una 16,883 13,42. 877 3 26,33 O,O86i57,. en atee 3 
|: WHA GTO a 11,288 32,736 1,778 525,991! 477,497 1,858 , 738e- 
Dre pias 6-08 60,107 94,73. 2,809 5,613 8,77 6,739 977 ~- 919 
Idaho,...... 6,31 Oa eae ai 17 728,300] 433,228 1,000} 20,147» 
sighs Viel bce'ae se, 07,130} 464,523 6,390 9,81 7,437 14,45 1,166 L16g22 
seseveees! 323,754] 305,573 2,145 5,32. ,313 58,80 824) Se ae 
Towa....... 89,293] 223,741 086 3, 1,042 41,225) ce tte 683 
Kan........| 159,345 172,915 1,209 2,3 149,703] 168,84 106 3,140 
By. S iniels wits ae S17,820 HES 4,7. ete betes 4,853 1,722 
eh ea ; ‘ pOa4lis peter H A 21s eee : 
MG icecesa/e-s5 80,461 34,587 867 1, 51,127) 10,640 1,331 733. 
mS 136,978] 104,74 007 6, 135,388] 154,985 2,127 2,344 
278,976] 121,385 11,809 3, 9,153 51,6 668 1,116 
293,582] 237,268 96 6, 105,379 94,488 678 13: 3S. 
Pee GTB voni| a i Met eee RE 
239,333 313,576 2/36: 2,462 z orocgersd Jie Soh et Fest ee) 5 tell 
H ; Sets 1 Total. ....|7,035,63816, - “14 rot ees» 
103,064! 115,999! "2.885! 2,040 shied eer IALSTE ; 


Electoral vote (1896)—McKinley, Rep., 271; Bryan, Dem., 176. : 


a Election Returns—Alabama; Arizona. 865 
ys Blection Returus by States, 
v ALABAMA. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
1924. 1928. 1924. 
‘COUNTIES. Cool- ; La COUNTIES. Hoove4 = 2 Gok Sie 
Davis, | idge, | Fol’te, Smith, er, Davis, pe rat, 
Dem. | Rep. | Prog. Dem. Rep. Prog. 
Autauga.,.. 781 146 22)|Jackson.... y 
> Baldwin. |: 021] 547| — 392/|Jefferson. |! 151008] 5,078 2 803 
pour... . 1,339 78 40||Lamar..... 1/087 262] ~" 18 
; 875) 251 240| | Lauderdale. 2,266 823 80 
2,081} 1,517 103||Lawrence.. . "990| 467 12 
os 763 8 Tepe ne 1,290 i) ro 
1,050) 95 115||Limestone... 1,415 136 50 
‘ 1.907 766 125||Lowndes. 602 5 20 
, 1,922 146 43||Macon..... 538 48 2 
L 1,345 842 45||Madison.... 2 2,166 366 49 
848) 1,595) 75 aes: 7 1 1,243 17 2 
1,021 19 2||Marion.. 1, 1,355 12 
1,042 78 12}|Marshall. z 2,629] 1,718 81 
, 1.595] 1,017 49||Mobile..... 5 4,124] 1800) 380 
: 621 696 38/|Monroe. . Ly 1,155 "99 22 
; 1,597 323 20||M'tgomery 6,: 4,422 233 375 
5 1,503 576 189||Morgan 3, g 2,247 519 352 
955) 92 31}|Perry...... 1,200 228 928 25 12 
é 789 508 15||Pickens 1,000 S81} 1,044 131 14 
; 1,776) 156 132 Reo oke ce 1,778 562! 1,830 29 15 
3 1,107 117 8||/Randolph 1,391} 1,821] 1,307 669 18. 
"s 1,807 1,639 180||RusselL 645 134 474 14 31 
* 1,117 297 21||Shelby..... 1,033} 1,271 1,882] 1,753 186 
ES 1,945 50) 121) )St. Clair. 1,223| 1,936} 1,279} 1,431 109 
3,003| 3,434 ~ = | [SUMNtEr..-. 1,011 188 837 28 19 
1,088) 219 15/||Talladega... |1,788 1,680] 1,730 628 48 
ma 1,217 152 46||Tallapoosa . 1,831 1,268! — 1,713 1 3 
r. 3,079 1,664 243 ||Tuscaloosa . 2,835] 1,214] 2,363 247 128 
ae 1,358 977 30/|Walker.....] 4,378] 3,710] 3,351] 2,446 332 
. 1,985 22 65||Wash'gton.. 764 511 610 55 12 
na pe ay i pwalcox. Sane u76 257 938 6 15 
7 Z nston.... 1,130] 1,880 650 
7§ 7 otal. ... |127,548]113,681/112,96 i 
4 1216] 178 37 |) 5 i 6] 45,005] 8,084 
” Governor (1926)—Graves, Dem., 94,331; Bingham, Rep., 21,606. = 
j } U. S. Senator (1926)—Black, Dem., 91, 801; Dryer, Rep., 21) 712. ' 
‘ U.S. Senator (1924)—Helflin, Dem., 154, 560; Lathrop, Rep., 39,818. 
x Governor (1922)—Brandon, Dem., 114,798; Street, Rep., 31, 1561: Barber, Soc., 14,274. 
: PAST VOTE OF ALABAMA. 
. 1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 91,185; Garfield, Rep., { 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 79,857; Roosevelt, Rep.; 
. 56,221; Weaver, Greenback, 4/642. is 8 gi? rites Probes 612; 5 rere Soe., "853. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 93,951; Blaine, Rep., es.), Bryan em, ,374; Taft, Rep.: 
59,591; St. John, Proh., 612; Butler, Greenback. 5,308; Chaflin, Proh.. 665; Debs; Soc., 1,399. 
Es oem 1912! res 7, WV ioe Bem. Pears oe Rep 
_ 1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 117,320; Harrison, Eger eliead On ebs, Soc.. 3,02 
"Rep. 56.197; Fisk. Proh., 593. corel ph oe ey Winnie 63,389; Rep., 12,320, 
1892 (Pres), Cleveland, Dem., 138,138; Harrison, 1916 Ferek) cWilscn,” Dem, 99,409; Hughes, Rep. 
Rep., 9.197; Weaver, People's 85.181. 22,809; Hanly, Proh., 1,034; Benson, Soc., 1,9 zs 
1896 tise: Bryan, Dem, and People's (Populist). 1918 (U.S, Sen.), Dem’, 54,880 (unopposed), 
131,226; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 6,464, 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 163,254; Harding, Rep.; 
4 McKinley, Rep., 54,737; Levering, Prob., 2,147. 74,690; Watkins, Proh!, 757; Debs, Soc., 2,369. 
™ 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. ees08: McKinley, Rep., 1920 (U. S. Sen), Dem., 154, 664; Rep., “hh ,oo7s 
_ 55,634; Woolley, Proh., 2,762 Soc., 1,984. 
4 ARIZONA. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
eS 1928. 1924. 1928. 
COUNTIES. Hoov- Cool- La COUNTIES. Hooy- 
. Smith, er, Davis, | idge, | Fol’te, Smith,|-_er, 
E . Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Prog. em. |. Rep 
Apache 7 83 620 110}| Navajo.. 1,316] 1,608 
» Cochise 4,262} 5,776| 3,496] ~3,712{ 2,491]| Pima...... 4,876| 6,635 
~ Goeconino ¥,172| 1,71 i 045 Pinal... ... 419} 1,631 
(on eens 7341] 3/436] 2,218] 27193] 1,937|| Santa Cruz. 962] “916 
Graham.. #615} 1,238] 1,25 813 386)}| Yavapai 3,285) 4,507 
_ Greenlee... 935 6: 7 404 176|| Yuma 1,589] 2,328 
Pe oe ae 12,146] 20,089} 9,177] 10,611} 3,970 aes ee aed ees 
_ Mohave.. 728 aL 47 738 729 Total. 38,537! 52,5331 26,235! 30,5161 17,210 


President OBE ee Neale ge Worker-Communist received 1s votes. 


. 8. Senator (1928)—Ashwist, Dem., 47, 
Governor (1928)—Hunt, Dem., 44, 553; Phillips, Rep., 


: 


us ern. 1926)—Hunt, Dem., 39,979; Clark, Rep., 39, 580. 
°S S:Senator Po 26)—Hayden, Dem., 44,591; Cameron, Rep., 31,845. 


013; Cameron eee 39,651. 


PAST VOTE OF ARIZONA. 


“112 (Pres) wh rae Bs em Pew Bebe, Tatt, Rep. 
1914" (Gov.), De 3B 326 Rep... 602? Boe 


me Dem., 33, 170; 
; Rep., 2 nag, Sos 


1818 
1016 ibe Dem., 27; 


nye 


a eB eis Be pas: 


Zonet: Boe Soc., 444, 
.), Cox, D De B46. HE ‘ding, Ropes 


L016) W com Proh., 4; Seba Soc., 222; 
meat ab., 15. 
1090 (0. Dem., 29,169; Re 5 35,893. 
1920 ut Reh 31,682: Rep., 37,249. 


Beis » 1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 66,775; Garfield, 


"AR KANSAS. 
_ (Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
.1924. x 
= po Cool- | La 
Davis, | idge, | Fol’te, 


ee : 
Marion - 
Miller . z 
Mississippi R 
Monroe. 
Montgom' y. 
Nevada. 


Columbia . 
‘Conway. . 
Craighead ; 
Crawford. 

- Crittenden.. 


338 
1,103 596 
f ent (1938) Thoma, Socialist, 429. 

Governor SS eo Dem., 152,771; ae Rep., 44,525. 
Governor (1926)—Martineau, Dem., 116,735; B wers, Rep.,'35,879. 
- 8. Senator (1926)—Caraway, Dem., 28,166: Sones, Rep., 5,048 
U. 8. Senator (1924)—Robinson, Dem!, 160,408: Cole, Rep., oe t83. 


PAST VOTE OF ARKANSAS. 


_ Rep., 42, 36; Weaver, Greenback, 4,079. 


1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 72,927; Blaine, 
Rep., 50,895; Butler, Greenback, 1,847. 


1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 86,717, Harrison, 


Rep., 60,245; Fisk, Proh., 615; Streeter, United 
Labor, 10, 761. 


ssa ary Cleveland, Dem., 87,834; Harrison, 
poe ¥ 46. 3974: Weaver, People’s, 11 831; Bidwell, 
, Dem. and Peo; Se co 


1896 (Pres ont he 
110,103; Mee mley, Rep., 37,512; 


icf ak ), Bryan, Poh 81.091; McK 
oolley, aie ee Sante 


velit, Prog., ” 21,673: 

1916 (Pres. Ison, Dem., 112,148: Sy 
ads Proh., 2,015: Henson, ‘Soe 

192 30° tas Cox, Dem.,” 107 

71,117; Debs, Soc., 5,111. 


Panis SOS RCs WdaroaY h 
FEDERAL AND JOINT STOCK LAND BANK LOANS, 
table shows the total amounts | and Joint Stock one Banks from their or 


‘The ed nthe df 
oe ed in the dif 


erent, States by Federal Land Banks | to August 31, 192 


¢ By By 
States. Federal Joint Stock || States. Federal 


Joi 
Land Banks.} Land Banks. ono «Stock 


Land Banks.| Land Banks. 
Dollars. 


13,578,800]| Miss 
2:715,600 

12,374/950||M 
5,043,800 


f TS0.87 
12/8377100 


Sib WIRE ere So. D...]  38’800'850 


‘Loans made 3 ane Land Banks have num- 502 dob: Sh 
bered 475,095; by Joint Stock Land Banks, 122,953. | divi 300,83 year before, and had 


On Aug. 31, 1928, the Federal Land Banks had net | ne? Tngeame date the Joint ptves 
mortgage loans of $1,187,364,608, as against $1,139. net a rons oF a2 paeeee 


} 


Election Returns—California. 867 
_ CALIFORNIA, 
: (Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
’ 1928. 2 Whi ss AOBSaeic |, ss ee Gee ae 
‘ee 1924. 1928. 1924. 
ne UD S=) Cool- La COUNTIES i wee 
; |Hoover| Smith} tage, | Fol’te, | Davis i oF s Yan brats 
: ol te, y Hoover| Smith * r 
; | _ Rep. Dem. a. | Rep. Soc. Dem. Rep. | Dem. nee root Den - 
: Atmeda. .. |11S, “539 “60, 0,873) $1,454) 41,434] 8,020} Placer 3,669} 3,685] 2,192| 3,290| 390 
; “aa} Plumas... .| _"947) 1/079] —"564| ~’9 
* ahs}, 787 316||Riverside..-| 17,600] 4°769| 9,619| 4,304] Late 
2 383) 4.582) 1,299 [Sacrantento. 20,762] 19,684) 13,400] 16,570] 2285 
Ss 872 975 333 )||San Benito 1,971 1,366 1443 ; "261 
1127/ 889] 495//S Bernadino] 29,220| 974361 15:074| 8.230| 2,88 
. 9,061) 6,231)  1,114//San Diego. .| 47,769| 22,749 22/726] 20,200] . 3'944 
% 530} "322 122//S. Francisco} 95,987] 96,632) 73/494] 68'864| 9°81 
. _ 852] 1,749 361//San Joaquin! 16,69: : 8,885] | 2,397 
5,635) 14,836)  4,610)|S. L. Obispo| 5/425 0 "731 
| 1444] 1/330 367||San Mateo.| 14/360 771 
6.767} 4148]  845//S. Barbura.| 11/666 1,242 
3,455| 2/549) 769/|Santa Clara) 31/710 2,560 
; 950) 779) _ 256||Santa Cruz.| © 8/275 402 57] 801 
: ‘ 8,646} 6,754] 3,159//Shasta. .. . | 2,301) 2,025] 1,951} 2\049| 598 
: Bln 701} 2,812! 1,611] — 1,109]/Sferra.. 457| _'420| —_"276| "350 73 
; So aes : 926| 795] "658 261)|Siskiyou 3,758| 2,916) 2,437] 2,844] 584 
| Lassen... .. 2,111] 1,597) 1,072} 1,164 356||Solano... -- 7,061| 6,278] 4/782) 4123] 957 
. Los Angeles}513,526)209,945 209,675) 117,249| 33,554||Sonoma. ..-| 12/891) 8,506| 9,535| 5.469| 1,767 
fadera. . 2,354; 1,896) 1518] 1/514 450}|Stanislaus. .| 10,753] 5,063} 7/569] 4.125] 1274 
Marin... 7,862| 5,686) 5,780); 4,230 656||Sutter...-.| 2/239] 1,875! 1/617| 1.219] — ‘367 
--* Mariposa... 656] 517) ‘344; 332 168||Tehama. 3,393] 1,650) 1/943! 1,667] 486 
__ Mendocino:| 4,810} 2,628) 3,465| 1,850 739] |Trinity. ..1 447| '433) 336] 414) 154 
Merced...:| 4,644] 2/970) 3,573) 2/301 710||Tulare. | 12,057} 6,635} 9,484] 5,504| 3,425 
942}. 711} 731) "547 374|/Tuolumne..| 1,731) 1,360] 1,287) 1,327] "35 
220|. 127) 166 98 45|\Ventura....| 9/017| 3,717] 5,705} 2/029] 911 
Bam] $48 Secs) 3988) Sleebee | Seas] Peal EA) Beer) ae 
; 31422) 31605} 212: }¥uba!./.. 7] 2/02 : : 
7 ~---} .2173{ 1,959) 1313) 1,682 307/| sp RELL Fo ae 
" Orange ....{ 30,572) 7/611| 19/913) 6,480} _2,565||_ Total... .'1162323/614,3651733,250/424,649|105,514 
z U.S. Senator (1928)—-Johnson, Rep., 1,148,397; Moore, Dem., 283 ; Ran : 
3 ear ar ( Dp 7 0 mi., 282,411; Randall, Proh., 92,106: Lewis, 


President (1924)—Faris, Proh.. 18,365. 
Governor (1926)— Wardell, Dem., 282,451; Young, Kep., 814,815; Sinclair, Soc., 45,972. 
; _ U.S. Senator (1926)—Elliott, Dem., 391,599; Shortridge, Rep., 670,128. 
bs California voters in 1924 fixed the salaries of members of the State Legislature at $100 a x5 
ee es sie ag gen Pains nee nae Verne and wrestling, limiting Dowie te. ore 
ng an A e ommission. ey authoriz an annual educati 1 
i males over twenty-one and under fifty years. eta aplonal- poll ae apon 
poe. ee sant be ibe 347, fash tj trae ee Rep., 576,445; Horr, Soc., 41,418. 

nator —Pearson em. obnson, Re 564, 422; N \ 
‘ohm: ee 7 p., 56 eedham, Proh., 70,748; 
- California in 1922 voted to enforce the Prohibition Amendment and the Volstead act; a pro 
ea ag the ——— a Law was voted down by the people in November, 1926. metric 


Fics rae 


PAST VOTE OF CALIFORNIA. 


gare (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 40,718. es 164,755; Woolley, Prob., 5,087; Debs., Soc., 
St _Rep., 64,020; O’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 1,050. ‘ae io Ps my, 

1876 Tes.), Tilden, Dom., 75,845; Hayes, Rep, res.) ark Dem., 04; Roosevelt, 
i f : os een arg = Rep... 205,326; Swallow, Proh., 7.380! Debs, Soc.” 


P obab. 
_ 1880 (Pres. ares Hancock, Dem., 80,426; Garfieid, fone (Pres.), Brya Dem, 127,492; Taft, Rep., 


Hep., 80,328; Weaver, Greenback, 3,392. 214,398: Chafin, Proh., 1 
hee 1,770; De bs, Soc., 28,659 
HB re CEG, Pee, SHAMS, Bite: | 101d Pee)" Wiisn, bem. Jah 8: “Rate ep, 
eonback, 2,017 , ’ oP i Roosevelt, “Prog., 283,610; Debs, Soc., 


: 79,201. 
— eres) Cleveland, Dem., 117,729; Harrison, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 466,200; Hughes, Re 
Rep. I £816; Fisk, Proh., 5,761; Curtis, Amer., Ege ‘Hanly, 'Proh., 27,698; Beason: oe. 


sap (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 118,174; Harrison, | 1916 (U. 8. apap: Dem., 277,852: Rep. and Prog., 
een 117,962; Weaver, People’s, 25,311; Bid- 574,667; Soc., 49,341; Proh., 38; 


ie ot 6. 1918 Gen: yi Migs Ty Prog. and Proh., 387,647; Ind., 
: < 1894 (Gov.), Dem., 111,942; Rep., 110,738; Pop., 251,189; 
: 51,304; Proh., , 561. 1020 poe Cox, et: 229, Saks! Harding, Rep., 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, "Dem. and People’s Bape: ae Watkins, Proh., 25,204; Debs, Soc., 
144,618; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) -Dem., ba. 076 
sohiokinley, Rep., 146,688; Levering, Proh., 2,573. | 1920 (U. Sen.), Dem. ae: ,580; Rep., 447,835; 
Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 124,985; McKinley, | Proh., 57, 768; Soc., 36,545 


-——sPNITED STATES NAVAL OBSERVATORY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


; > The Naval Observatory at Washington, D. C., | principal observational work of the Observatory 
_* ‘maintains continuous observations of the sun, moon, | admit. 
. planets, and and fundamental stars for the determination in addition, the Observatory provides for the 
we = Sor absolute itions, including the position of the | development, supply, upkeep, and repair of chrono- 
. the equinox among the stars, and | meters, compasses, sextants, and other nautical 
~ essential Donte cory observations, Instruments which afford means of safe navigation 
It also prepares and eg the American | to naval vessels and aircraft. 
_Ephemeris Nautical Aimanac, and derives and The Observatory’s time signals, based on precise 
ig “aise iinates the standard time of the United States. | star observations, are sent out at 3A, M., noon, and 
Other astronomical investigations of general or|10 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, on’ telegraph- 
selentific value, either Inde} in | control lines which operate automatically the radio 


" or 
4 tion. a with; er observatories undertaken | stations at Arlington and Annapolis, and in addition 
tas une, sopartnte unity, ont the, iad winds of the | at noon. those at Key West and San Diego. a 


868 Election Returns—Colorado; Connecticut. 
COLORADO. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
1928. 1924. 1928. 1924. 
18. Cool- La COUNTIES. Ye Cool j; La } 
ees Hoover| Smith | idge, | Fol’te, | Davis, Hoover} Smith | idge, | Foi’te, | Davis, 
Rep. | Dem. | Rep. Ind. Dem A Rep. Ind. y Dem. 

Pe 031] 2,265} 2,931 893] 1,209]|La Plata... 1,469 930) 1,516 
ateeiaes T7390 1,239} 1,009 812 625 mer. . 6,538 533{ 1,970 
Arapahoe...| 6,086} 2,463} 4,267 997| 1,209/|Los Animas 5,698} 2,936] - 2,758 
Archuleta. . 610 447 451 291 269||Lincoln. . 1,642 384 634 

2,108 524) 1,174 559 653||logan..... 3,103 1,315 946 

1,957 741} 1,511 417, 804}|Mesa...... 4,053] 2,291]. -2,388 

9,457| 4,363] 7,595) 1,839] 3,273|/Mineral 150 7 101 

1,880) 1,230} 1,336] . 1,017 612||Moffat. .... 1,009 151 647 

Cheyenne. 945 500 87. 399 236}|/Montezuma 703 557 721 

Clear Creek 790 481 722 80 284|| Montrose 2,077; 1,106! 1,239 

Morgan 3,321 370) 757. 

ETO. 32. 4694] 1,106) 1,938 

Ouray 484 307) 256 

Park. 660 158 316 

Phillips 1,076 635, 397 

Pitkin 44. 421 204 

Prowers x 505 ,042 

Pueblo 10,577| 3,460! 4,917 

Rio Blanco. 860 429 766} 64, 407 

6|\Rio Grande| 2,254) 1,226) 1,578 391; 922 

Routt...... 2,304) 1,645] 1,822 229) 1,116 

Saguache 1,491 854| 1,205) 234 591 

San Juan.. 277 436 218) 55 206 

San Miguel, 721 554 677 251 567 
308] |Sedewic! 1,247 580 779 297 372 : 
Gunnison... 1,456} 1,135}. 1,122 744 598: |Summuit 362 306 354 12: 241 
Hinsdale... 128 106 138 53 79||Teller...... 1,184} 1,037) . 1,283 616 592 é 
Huerfano... 3,260] 3,343) 2,784) 1,570) 1,219 washing on 2,132 851) 1,851 681 720 4a 

Jackson. 401 249 394 72 li Qld. -...ce% 13,719} 5,762) 10,185) 2,169) 3,406 
Jefferson 6,754| 2,880] 4,869} 1,312] 1,271 Stand es abe ,401}- 1,38 27 832 865 4 
Kiowa..... 1,024 45 805 430 431 — | — — |__|} —__ as 
Kit Carson 2,486{ 1,137} 2,108 574 720}| | Total. . ./253,872)133,131 }195,171| 57, 368 75,238 z 

ee SEG 9901. 1,149 ,005 510 613 


Pres dent (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 2,630; Foster, Communist, 675; Farm Lab., 


President (1924)—La Follette, F. aE 
Be oe se hones Dem., 183: 342, Shoup, 

S. Senator (1926)—-Sweet, Dem., 
Porace voters in 1926 defeated a proposal to 
Governor (1924)—Morley, Rep., 178,078; Sweet, 
U. S. Senator (1924)—Rep., 159.698; Dem., 


1888 (Pres.), 
met 774; 


“(Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 
3, 584; Bidwell, 


Cleveland, Dem., 37,567; Harrison, j 
Fisk, Proh., 2,192; Streeter, United 


38,620; Weaver, 
Proh., eae The 


138, LES: Waterman, Rep., 149,585; Alexander, Farm 


1,041. 
139 *660: E -Lab., 
PAST VOTE OF COLORADO. 


1,092. 
12, 577; Faris, Proh., 966; Foster, Workers’, 562; Soe. -Lab., 378. 


Rep., 116,756; Coss, F.-Lab., 3,919; Wright, Soc), 1,508. 


Lab., 5,829. 
pom ermit ae and manufacture of liquors. 


16,039; Soc., 1,575; Workers’, 1.197. 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem, 126,644: Taft, Rep.; 
123,700; Chafin, Proh., 5,559: Debs, Soc., 7,974. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 114,232; Taft; Rep., 
58,386; Roosevelt, Prog., 72,306; Debs, Soc., 16,418. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 178,816; Hughes, Rep., 
102,308; Hanly, Proh., 2,793; Benson, ‘Soc., 10,049. 
1918 (Gov.) Dem., 102, 397; Rep., 112,693; Soc, 5,249, 


5 
« 
| 
% 
md 
2 


Rep., 26: 279; Peate Proh., 2,1 1920 (Pres.), G 
1900 (Bres.), Bryan, Dem., 122.733: McKinley, Re . ), Cox, Dem., 104,936}. Harding, ‘Rep., 
9 Gre Jooliey, Proh.. 3.790; Debs. Soc se Re ee 173,248; Watkins, Proh., 2,807; Debs, Soc., 8,046; 
Abstr T3687; Sv em se oom, 1920 Wu. Pete O16 
Rep., ; Swallow, Proh., 3,432; Debs, iG. &. .. Dem., 112,890; 156,577; 
Soc., 4304? F.-Lab.. 9,041; Aaa, 8,665. bth Rep. 1 am 
, apiwEaT cut: 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
1928. 1924. 1928. 1924. 
COUNTIES. Cool- La COUNTIES. Cool- 
Hoover} Smith | idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, Hoover] Smith ie 
Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Prog. Rep. Dem ee eee es 
Hartford...} 75,997] 65,789) 61,381| 28,139] 9,199||Litenfiela 1 ; 
Rey tana Sel el G24RH Sat) aR tae | a) “Cy “Bel Es) 
ew Lo! n i . , sy 
Pairticld. | 71'388| 55:488| 58041 | 18815] 10cddol| Unt: --|_&502| 4,259) | 5,161} 2.289) Bod 
Windham ._! 10/039! 9,447! 9/488! 51475 933\' Total .. . '296,614'252,040!246,322'110,184| 42,416 
President 1928)—Thomas, Soc., Shaded Foster, Workers, 5 
President (ood —Johns, Soc.-Lab. 3. FODY Rev enlas eb GT me Ne aes 
Governor (1926)—Morris, Dem lo7bas. Trumbull, Rep., 192,245. 
u. eeecaver ( 926), Tyler, ‘Dem. wen 4 5753; §, Bingham, Rep., 101 401. 
ry mator —Bingham e D 
U. S. Senator vs Lave, Dey wiry soles Rep.’2 aay Plunkett: 600s 12am 
Governor (1928)—Morris, Dem., 252, Sethe Tima biit Rep., 396.216 
es » dae 7s VOTE OF connnorioun, ' 
1 Pres. evelan A. 6 Blaine, Rep., 02,572; Wooll 
65,898; St. Jobn, Proh., 2,493; Butler, Greenback, 1904 (er es.) Parker, Dent., 72,900; Roosevelt, Bae 
1,684. 111, on Swallow, Proh., Debs, Soc., 4.543 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 74,922; Harrison, 1908, Pres, e5), Bryan, oes 68, 255; Taft, Rep. 
Rep., 74,586; Fisk, Proh., 4,236; Streeter, United ‘hain, C., 5.1t3. 
Labor, 240. 1913 es.), Wiisen: Mpen oe 4,561; Taft, ¥ 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 82,395: Harrison,| 6 308 Roosevelt, Prog., sain9: Debs, 

Rep., 77,032; Weaver, People's,’ 809; Bidwell’ | 10,056. F 
Proh., 4, 1916 ee Wilson, Dem., 99, 786: Hughes, Reps 
1896 (Pres.), Bry Dem. and people go: Metin 1ogeats anly, Proh., 1,789; Benson, C., 5,179. 
$6,740; Balmer, Nac (Gold) Dem. 4 Sab; Melia: | 1938, (rres.),,Cos, Dei, 5 Ai: Bebe, Bob 

ley, Rep vering, Pro 10,350; ‘Christensen, Fohab. ; a 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 74,014; feet: Rep.. 


1 (0) 
1920 (U.'S. Sen.), Dem., [BT iba tee Reps 216,792. 


i 


%, * 


ae 2. ed Election Returns—Delaware; Florida. 


869 
¥ E DELAWARE. 
: : (Presidential vote, 1916-1928) 
: 1928 1924 1920 
én $ - J 2 1916 
UNTIE Smith | Hoover | Dayis_| Coolidge | LaF lette § 3 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Progr. a bie genes 
New Castile....... 22,464 | 47,641 | 17,842 | 35,42 4,562 
; 464 7,641 R 427 ,562 3 
Mis tla ck oe wnt BT 2e 3.335 | 6,936 | 6,894 192 rest ate 
oS aaa 13.010 | 8.668 | 10,120 | 235 5.649 | #2032 
i re 35,309 | 68,986 | 33,445 | -52,441'" 4979 By 24,753 !26,011 
Governor (1928)—Wharton, Dem., 40,826: Buck, Rep., 63,683 


| 1872 (Pres), Greeley, Deni. and “Lib. 10,208: 
. rs ore O’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 460. 
6 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 13,381; Hayes, * 
10,752; Smith, Proh.-Ref., 236. somes 
880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 15,181; arfield, 
Rep., 14,138; Weaver, Greenback, 121. astiaace 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 16,976; Blaine, Rep., 
13,053; St. John, Proh., 64; Butler, Greenback, 10. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 16,414; Harrison, 
i Rep., 12,973; Fisk, Proh., 400. 
-» 1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 18,581; Harrison, 
: Rep., 18,077; Bidwell, Proh., 564. 
96. an, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 


r (1928)—Bayard, Dem., 40,828; Townsend, Rep., 63,725 

_ Governor (1924)—Robinson, Rep., 53,046; Bancroft, Dem., 34,830; Houe 

~ U.38, Senator (1924)—du Pont, Rep., 52,731: Tunnell, Det cai ror ane ee y 
U.S. Senator (1922)—Bayard, Dem., 37,304; du Pont, Rep., 36,979; Stephens, Forward Party, 608 


PAST VOTE OF DELAWARE. 


Dem. and Prog., 36,085. t 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 18,386; McK: 1 
22,535; Woolley, Proh., 546; Debs, Soe. pe 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 19,359; Roosevelt, Rep. 
23,712; Swallow, Proh., 607; Debs, Soc. 146.” 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 22,071; Taft, Rep. 
25,114; Chafin, Proh., 670; Debs, Soc., 239. : 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 22,631; Taft, Rep. 
Sota: sweetie 8,886; Debs, Soc., 556. 
2 ov.), Dem., 21, ; Rep., 22,745; es y 
ot’ 3 3,019; Froh.. 623. , aie oe 
g Tes.), on, Dem., 24,753; Hughes, a 
26,011; Hanly, Proh., 566: Benson, Soc, ago.” 
1918 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 20,113; Rep., 21,519. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 39,911; Harding, Rep., 


_ 1896 (Pres.), Bry 
~~ 13,425; Paimer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 877; McKinley, | 52,858; Watkins, Proh., 986; : 
_ Rep., 16,883; Levering, Proh., 353. ¥* | Shristensen, F.-Lab., 93. 00: Deh S Seeae 
FLORIDA. 
(Presidentiai vote, 1928, 1924.) 
1928. 1924. i 1928. 194. 
; Cool- , La || Counrres, Cool- 
Smith |Hooyer! Davis, | idge, |Fol'te, || -| Smith [Hoover| Davis, ee Fot'te, 
Dem. ; Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Prog. || Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Prog. 
528 174||Lake. 1,474| 3,383) 1,381 948} 158 
124 25|| Lee... 1,154] 2,05 845] 552 80 
318 45|| Leon . 1,888 63 947 92 
34) 94 17|| Levy... 797 711 524 214 55 
+330) 515 88}| Liberty 226 147 193 18 10 
p39 | 407 86/| Madison... 769 266 53 23 30 
| 56 37||Manatee...| 1,472} 2,705) 1,064 629 181 
Ne 167 0j|/Marion....| 1,863] 1,927] 1,528 359 94. 
505) 30 49||Martin ...- 474) 9 "70825 os aie ane 
3) 171 71||Monroe....| 1,899] 1,142 835 262 113 
151) 15 5]) Nassau. ... 445 863 617 106 32 
: 85 61||Okaloosa... 503) 1,385 642 183 83 
: 2,753! 1,014);)Okeechobee. 287 657 182 57 19 
82) 41 23 10 2,616| 6,524) 1,883} 1,653 216 
463) 14 45127] Lv 884 58 65 
< | 3,291 2,652) 5,298} 1,543) 1/726 375 
443) .290| 1,274 ,308| 1,591 780 47 143 
325) 202 75 3,439| 10,545] 2,633] 2,872 302 
334) 417 109: a 576 »460| 3,070] 1,530) 461 
346! 681 47 65||Putnam.... 1,156] 2,105 889 574 89. 
hs Aas Santa Rosa. 541] 1,628 693 229 38 
331) 212 83 24)}|Sarasota.. . 1,181] 1,603 204 187 47 
PO stpto ihe « oexce. Pe Seminole... 1,187} 1,788 945 372, 253 
167) 619 143 33}|/St. John 307 ,939| 1,023 517 187 
087! 795 264 67||St. Lucie 741 983 722 524 150 
SEs agen bY 21 11|/Sumter 909| 1,152 481 108 73 
661 300 59 36|| Suwanee 1,286 60 977 111 70 
393 | 457 265 58|| Taylor 739 465 476 100 7 
703! 4,470| 1,585 765||Union..,.. 503 177 322 16 7 
CAC Se eels | eee eee cee eee Bre Volusia 3,043} 6,648) 2,042] 1,631 204 
347 658 377 117|| Wakulla 470 66 332 34 15 
~398) 1,771 320 82|;Walton.... 908} 1,475. 825 220. 56 
235) 566 66 a Washingt’n. 671} 1,672 562 206 37 
5} 5 33 PS IE are | oe Ace | [cam a 
oe Total... .1101,764 144,168) 62,083! 30,627! 8,625 
3 President (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 4,036; Foster, Communist, 3,704. 
; ues: Bone 928) Travamell, Dem., 153,816; Warburton, Rep., 70,633. 
Governor (1928)—Carlton, Dem., 148,455; Howey, Rep., 95,018. 
e President (1924)—Faris, Proh., 5,498; American Party, 2,315. > 
3 U. &: Senator (1926)—Fletcher, Dem., 51,054; Lindsay, Rep., 8,381; O Neal, Rep., 6,133. _ 
. U.S, Senator (1922)—Trammel, Dem., 45,707; Lawson, Ind. Rep., 6,074: Jeifries, 165. 
; PAST VOTE OF FLORIDA. wey 
(Pres. 9 05,427; Kinley, Rep., 11,288; Levering, Proh., é 
aif a ee na eres i nage ea 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 28,007; McKinley, 
- 4876 (Pres), Tilden, Dem., 22,923; Hayes, Rep., Rep., 7,314; Woolley, Proh., 2,234; Debs, Bor 60. 
23,849. Xne figures are those of the Returiing | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 27 ,046; Roosevelt, Rep., 
_ Board. The State Supreme Court gaw Tilden) | 8. 4s Syalton, Ecole b; | Debs, Soc., 2,337. St, 
__ -94 majority. Sal i : + * ” , ? ” 
$ i is rfield, | 10,654; Chafin, Proh., 553; Debs, Soc., 3,747. 
BE ccs ek, sie oimine:| Lah Seectae Bioe Tass ole, See: Bs 
z ‘(Pres m., 31,766; Blaine, 79; Roosevelt, Prog., ; , Soc., 4,806. 
oo, FE Set Pk Beton. | PE GE att eta Pbae otto Ege BES 
Sracy 4 a ea 2 se mn, . i nly, +» AS * Uy an 
Pres:), Cleveland, Dem. 39,656; Harrison, |.) 12 (U; 8,.Sen:), Dem., 58,391; Rep., 8,744; Soc., 


8 
Tae ppc OoMi his, Pron. reais 
_ **Deopie’s. 4'843: Bidwell, Proh., 570, The Repub- 
lsu fed, ih ee Boonies Pare wy 
Ph Tyan, - . 
1838 736: See Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1,778; Mec- 


1920 Pres). Cox, Dem., 90,515; Harding, “Rep.. 
1a * “Watkins, Proh., 5,124; Debs, Soc., 5,189 
1920 (U. ye Dem., 98,957; Rep., 37,065 


2 . 8S. Sen), 
Soc., 3,525; White Rep., 2,347. 


eae eT eee 


Fe Dien taboos ee ee 
ee en ee 


rib by ee Ar 


870 Election Returns—Georgia. | 
CEORCIA. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 5 
1928. 1924. { 
COUNTIES. Hoover Cool- || Counties. 5 
Smith, |Hoover| Anti- |Davis, | idge, : 
Dem ep. | Smith.| Dem. | Rep. 
Appling... . 415]. pone 579 212 44|\Jenkins.... rf 
Atkinson... 35 110 394 25||Johnson - 
203] None 961 79||Jones. . 4 
99} None 245 21||Lamar 4 
95 175 826 107||Lanier..... = 
278 85 291 86|| Laurens  : 
385] 299]. 501 88||Lee ...... 
628 210 846 482/||Liberty ... | 
326 134 507 150||Lineoin ... ’ 
47 58 409 13}|Long. . t t 
62. 1,453} 3,647 455||Lowndes. . « 4 
29 42 367 21//Lumpkin.. . : 
58 114 238 9}/Macon..... & 
121 71 1,179 128||Madison... \ 
8: 69 196 Marion ... % 
190 197 989 37||MeDuffie. . | 
147 113 449 76||MeclIntosh., . f 
78 70 493 50 || Meriwether. - 
50 41 343 66||Miller..... ., 
109 158 172 1||Milton : S 
192 135 477 18||Mitchell. .. 
63 70 241 14||Monroe. ... es 
1,608 1,784 526||Montg’m’y. ¥ 
562 605 none 661 242||Morgan... . 5 
415 74 86 151 20))Murray .. - . 
Chatham... 5,534] 4,755 533} 6,158! 1,800|};/Muscogee. . 
Chat’hochee 141 14 4 20 14||Newton.... B 
Chattooga. . 920 574 522) 1,615 412}/Oconec.... - 
Cherokee. . 581] 1,256 423 848 601}|Oglethorpe. c 
Clarke. .-. - 3,407 410 314; 1,530 267}||Paulding... 7 
@layais ct. 405 30 26 246 bh. % 
Clayton... 612 281 338 273 % 
Clinch TT 101 42 235 7 
Cobb......| 1,426) 1,187 524) 1,360 + 
Coffee sof 1,176 372 219 510 
Colquitt . 970 362 434! 1,572 
¢ Columbia. . 279 86 148 213 va 
Cook. 689 5i 186 502 
Coweta...) 1,656 56] 173| 1,010 3 - 
Crawiord. 3 358} none 48 352 7 Randolph. s y 
Crisp.....: 523 328 74 439 21||/Richmond. a 
Dade... 2--~- 453 328 none 563 119}|Rockdale... . 
Dawson. 332} 284 6| 279 264||Schley .... z, 
Decatur 734| 286) 870] 637]  151||Screven.. . é 
De Kalb 2,293] 1,453 925] 2,277 590||Seminole. .. * 
Dodge..... 677 96 177| 1,654 91||Spalding .. by 
Dooley 744 67 89 590 45||Stephens. . . “| 
Dougherty 982 160 219] 1,065 167||Stewart . . « 
Douglas 452 485 121 355 86||Sumter.... Rt 
Marly... evn 674 140 91 351 22||Talbot. e < 
Echols. . 314 28 1 482 11||Taliaferro. . x 
Effingham. 163 300 327 337 39}|Tatthall 3 
Elbert. 1,052 237 694] 1,024 72||Taylor. 3 
Emanuel, 1,076 212 143 710 39||Telfair. 7 
Evans 489 63 129 790 21||Terrell : 
Fannin 811} 1,730 none} 1,079] 1,650|/Thomas. 
Fayette 367 84 106 25 PA TATG 0 shai 
Floyd.....- 1,494 855 875} 1,922), 470|/Toombs 
Forsyth 287 763 171 71 298] |'Towns 
Frank ‘ 770 445 356 61 109||Treutlen. .. 
Fulton.... 8,872] 5,961] 3,407) 7,830] 3,229!|/Troup..... 
Gilmer . 529 991 21 776 912}|Turner..... 
Glascock. - 123 100 125 lil 26||Twiggs.... 
Glynn..... 549 799| none 612 283||Union..... 
Gordon 740 809 230 875 397||Upson .... 
Grady 1,172 205 234) 1,449 100||Walker... 
Greene 627 70 175 558 77||Walton.. .. 
Gwinnett. 970 674 388} 1,011 Ware). 5%: 
Habersham. 1,105 9: 420 808 322}|Warren... 
el ae irae 1,523 928 645| 1,398 290|| Washington 
Hancock 552 2 92 272 22}|Wayne.... 
Haralson. 6 1,547| none} 447 667||Webster . 
Harris..... 551 2) 123 457 Wheeler . 
Marton: 919 406 197 857 65 ite. 
Heard 493 133 257 327 35|)Wh-tfield. 
entry... - 763 145 215 594 53}) Wilcox 
Houston 323 53} 1,611 75 ROS; . (3 <0 
Irwin 917 90 268 35|| Wilkinson, 
Jackson 859 541 277 993 142||Worth,.... 
ee es. 632 3. 105 4AS 68 
Jeff Davis. 315 88 122 39 Total 
Jefferson 798 247 810 502 108 
President (1928)—Thomas, ga 124; Foster, Communist. 
Governor {ib33)— ardman, Dem., 302, Sey ag 0. OR DOS ON, 
anlage Loe lan 9 arate, Progr. 12 Proh., 231; Amer. Party, 
e Co ) ections in Tose in G . 
Democratic candidates Db at the'cwe here was nO Republican ‘or ohne opposition to the : 
——Haraman, Dem., Meer 267 
U. 8. Senator {1926)— George, Dem., 47,366. } 
Governor (192 ES alker, Dem., 152,367, 
U.S. Ror rae aE tet ate a Dem., 155,497. 
ernor ( hse 2all Dem., 75,019. ‘ 
; Uae. iets (i 922)—George, a ‘ 


* 1872 (Pres.}, Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 76, ¥ 
Rep. 50; O’Conor, Lab.-Ref. ivi pe 
~ 1876 bres.) Pilden; Dem., 130,088; Hayes, Rep., 


188 Ares), te a Dem., 


: Election Returns—Georgia; Idaho. 
Sa Pk PSEA NF SI A ae ad 
; PAST VOTE OF GEORGIA. 


871 


94,733; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 2, Kin- 
10 er% pees BD, 107; ‘Domai Proh, Tee ree 
Pres ryan, Dem 1,7 
ae: 056, Woolley, Seta hl = ‘MeKiniey, Rep.; 
res. ‘arker, Dem.,’ 83,472; R 
24,003; Swallow, Proh., 685;' Debs, Boe. tere 


r 


i 


st 


I Dem., 94. 667; Blaine, | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, D 
; aoe ie 7 St. Jobn, "Proh., 195; Butler, Green- j FS ces Bro ey apg 12 A138: att, Rep. ae 
2 r 1912 (Pres.), Wilson,’ Dem.; 93 076; Taft, 
a 1888 teres} Cleveland, Dem., 100,472: Harrison, 5,191; Ri 1 0 ee 
J sign D., at 453; Fisk, Prot., 1,808; Streeter, United | 1916 | (bres) W ra ere att DSO, eng Bos. Se 
: saps rae: Cleveland, Dem., 129,386: Harrison, aaa Roosevelt; Prog., 20,653; Benson, Soest 
te sae — .305; Weaver, People’s, 42,937; Bidwell! | 1918 (U. s. Sen.), Dem., Ss ao 7,078. 
Ba 9 S8: | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 107,162; By tiandne: Rep; 
a 890 (Pre, }, Bryan, Dem.; and People’s, (Populist), 20; Débs, Soe., 465. > Reps! 
ae IDAHO. 
2 (Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
oa 1928. 1924. i) j 1928. 1924 arate 
Z —- ' — 
3 COUNTIES. Cool- [La COUNTIE 
'g AS» 2 } 2 8. Cool- 
Hoover} Smith,| idge, | Davis, | Fol'te, 1} | Hoover] Smith, faces Davis Ras 
Pel. Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Prog. i| | Rep. | Dem. ep. | Dem. Prog. 
Me Ada...) 10,279} 3,921 7,220] 2,255 3,780! |Gooding | 1,852 821 
= Adams 521] "374; 422/208] +“ "369/|Idaho. 2'099| 1,876| 11365; 996 18 
~ Bannock... 5,297 4,602; 4,520} 1,612 3,914) | Jefferson 1,671 1,350] 1,393 305 1,084 
ya Bear Lake ,802; 1,146 1,611 881 481]|\Jerome..... 2,050 759) 1,117 376 "896 
Benewah 1,343} 958} 1,158 318 -9891| Kootenai 4,973! 2,020] 3,289 790| 3,256 
7236) 1,778} 2,693 696 1,649||Latah...... 4,472) 1,681] 3,053 838 17949 
849| 780] ‘732 543 485||Lemhi... | 1,139] 7837} 1,005 2| "401 
521) 389 388 198 316] | Lewis. ..... 1,146 793 650 601 753 
2,861) 1,603 1,714 543 ; 008) | {Lincoln . 865 358 692 154, 427 
#,218, 2. 110) 2,880 431 2,060] |Madison.. 1,670} 1,228} 1,417 601 615 
1,015 607 $29 244 "692|/Minidoka a 1,832} 1,132] 1,04 204/ 1,370 
493) 301 409 196 284||Nez Perce. . 4,054] 2,535) 2,250] 1,212 1/842 
413!) 230 226 113 302/;Oneida..... 1,184) 1,020 956 530 "TAT 
7,293} 2,187| 3,820 965| 5,163)|Owyhee. . 918 533 564 309 671 
471 291) 3 508 148 208'|Payette.... 2,203 621; 1,160 401 887 
2,388 994! 2,031 538 1,336;|Power..... 852 653 757 314 684 
388) 129 496 43 175||Shoshone...| 3,648] 2,430] 3,034 835} 2,078 
4,195] 852] 946] 322) 725)|Teton.....- 753] '348) | 665] 186] '343 
647 516) 585 394 293) Twin Falls . 6,791| 2,471 4,630} 1,641 800 
tes) aioe] zai] Sas] aceon] tes] al desl BL ae 
i 19: ; fashington| 1, | 1,973 974) 1,183 2. 
1,674] 1,933! 1/662| 530) ‘1,477 : = Bd a 
1,656) 646) 1,072 380 1,143 Totals. . "97,5 322 52,926| 69,879| 24,256 "64,160 160 
Thomas, Socialist, 1,293. 


S. Senator (1928) Thomas, Rep., 90,922; C 
Baldridge, Rep., 87, 681; 


PAST VOTE 


1880 (Cong, Dem., 3,604; Rep., 2,090. 
1884 (Cong5; Dem., Apar: Rep., 741. 

“1886 (Cong.), Dem.; 7,416; Rep.,’ 7,842. 
ge fons.) Dem., Gaol: mon 9,609; Ind. Rep., 


. 1890 (Gov), Dem., 7,948; Rep., 10,262. 
_ 1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 2; Harrison, Rep., 
8,799; Weaver, People’s, 10,520; Bidwell,’ Proh., 


~ _ 288. 
“ee (Gov.), Dem., 6,769; Rep., 8,178; Prob., 264; 


Pop., 4,865, 
* 1896 (Pres ). Bryan, Dem and People’s (Populhst), 
a eon 135; McKinley, Rep, 6,314; Levering, Proh., 


1900 (Pres ), Bryan, Dem , 29,414; McKinley, Rep, 
27,198; Woolley, Proh , 857. 
( Rep., 31,874; Proh., 


26/021; 
arwrig Roosevelt, 
, 1,013; Debs, Soc., 


iS 


Ross, Dem., 
overahr (1926 —wWilson, Dem., 24, 837; Baldridge, Rep., 59, 460; Hall, Progr., 34,208. 

8. ‘Senator '(1926)—Nugent, Dem., 31, 285; Gooding, Rep.. 56,847; Samueis, Progr., 37, 047. 
U S. Senator (1924)— Borah, Rep., 99, $46; Martin, Dem., 35, 199; Gary, Soc., 554, 


lark, whee 53,399; Lundt, Soc., 1,016. 
63,046; Coonrod, Soc., 908. 


OF IDAHO. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. 525 162; Taft, Rep, 
52,621; Chafin, Proh., Debs, Soc., 6,400" 
at. (Gov.), Dem., Md,858° oe “hg. 961; Pop.. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,921; Taft, Rep., 
32,810; Roosevelt, Prog., 25,527; Debs, Soc., 


11,960. 
1912 (Gov.), Dem., 33,992; Rep., 35,056; Prog., 


24,325; Soc., 11, 094; Proh., 1,028, 
1914 (Goy.), Dem., 47,618; Rep., 40,349; Prog., 
10,583; Soc., 7,967; Proh., 1,396. 
ant U. §.Sen.),’ Dem., 41,266; Rep., 47,486; 
Prog., 10,321; Soc., 7.883; Prob me eB 


1916 (Pres), Wilson, Dem., 70,054; Hughes, Rep., 
55,368; Hanly, 1,127; Benson, oc., 8,066. 
1918 (Gov.), Dem., rs 499: Rep., 57,626. 

1918 (U. S. Sen.), ‘Dem., 31, O18, Rep. 63,587- 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 6,579; ‘arding, Rep., 
big arae 75; Watkins, Proh., 9; sd Soe., 38; Christen- 


1920. . S. Sen.), Dem., 64,513; Rep., 75,985. 


Fats or oils, says a bulletin of the Bureau of 
_ Fisheries. have the highest food value and are 
‘commonly recognized to be the most concentrated 
‘ _ form of energy. They supply the quickly-burned, 
_ fuels for the body, while the proteins es a pe 
ticula: nt. role in replacing losses from 
wear aia tour te the: body @ wis therasel Ives. 
ee the proteins or Boers constituents of 
' feods and the carbohydrate or starchy constituents 
‘of foods have me same fuel yalue; namely, 1,860 


*ealories 
Bihar he Bond, the fats or olls have a fuel 


i f 4,220 calories pound. 
ke ‘oteins do heb ae. up all their energy in 
5 gs fats and carbohydrates do. 


PROTEINS AND CARBOHYDRATES. 


The reason for this is simple; namely, the fata 
and carbohydrates in the body (as well as when 
burned outside) are completely consumed to form 
earbon dioxide and water, while the proteins are 
only partially consumed and are excreted in the 
form of creatinin, urea, ammonia, and so on, 

In addition: to the proteins, fats and carbohy- 
drates (which constitute py far the greater propor- 
tion of our foods) there is another highly important 
food essettial, namely, the inecrganic matter more 
commonly. given in food-value tables: as ash. 

All livin, i ad contains inorganic’ or ash® con- 
stituents, and the case of bones and teeth the 

percentage -of these is: high, 

Deficiencies in the diet of calcium <lime) or 
lodine give rise to ailments and deformities. 


872 Election Returns—lIllinois 


ILLINOIS. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 


E 1924. 1928. s ; 


ue Hoover, |Smith, Davis, Hoover, | Smith, 
Rep. Dem. Dem. Rep. Dem. 
. | 15,590] 13,215) 8,628 11,161 5,737 
Agams. | *3'666| 3.558 "639 7.631] 5,019 
Bond...} 4,160} 2,298 2,143 24,492 9,932 
Boone..| 5,965}. 1,371 348 10,699] 11,290 
rown .| | 2,289}. 1,867 2,149 28,028] . 23,658 
Bureau..| 11,557). 6,4 1,995 9,110 5, 
Calhoun 594). 1,551) 1,115 4,029 2,828 
ve fe 6,197]. 1,87 60 3,956 3,246 
Gass .| 4,009}. 3,461 2,909 405 1,241 
Ch’p’en.| 19,494 : 5,221 8,953 4,104 
Christ’n.| 9,896] 7,345) 5,826 10,661 5,596 
Clark 5,632| 3,621 4,203 20,780| 10,742 
Giiton:|  3.031| 8774 1695 3500] 21516 
Clinton A > 68 A . 
les.,.| 11,47 , 5,544 s721 2,934: 
Cook . ..| 812,063| 716,283 226,141 8,999 7,392 
Crawt’d.| 5,98 st 4,223 10,192 5,805 
Cumber.| 3,242] 1,873 2,384 310 2,168 
De Kalb| 11,501 ; 1,540 9,808 2,691 
De Witt| 6,100] 2,631 2,752 31,024] ~ 23,150 
Douglas.| 4,890} _ 2,239 2,315 4636 5,029 
Du Page} 28,016] 10,47 1,893 4.565 1,959 
Eedgar...| 7,509} 5,325 5,222 6,705 4,008 
awards} 2,861 1,047 2,004 679 
Eff’ham.| 3,882] 4,239 3,814 3,319 1,726 
Fayette.| 6, 3,998} 4,668 1,387 
Ford.. .| 4,66 1,093 5,739 6,251 
Franklin] 9,900] 11,369) 5,791 042 2, 
Fulton 10, 59 5,011 27,246) 14,334 
Gallatin.| 2,002 134) 2,385 7,525 6,337 
Greene., 4,299 4,07 4,648 31,957 21,026 
Grundy 5,126] 3,17: 742 O11 2,542 5 
Ham’ton| 3,275] 3,037 3,168 *601 1,730 ‘ 
Hancock| 7,795) 5, 5,189 7,214 4,071 5,265 i 
Hardin..| 1,758 1,358 2/966 1,306 784 10 
Hen’son.| 2,695] — 1,065) 803 31,026| * 36,374 14,921 a 
enry..| 14,666) 5,858 1,944 11,992 5,579 2,452 O88 
Iroquois.| 81453| 5,421 2/303 '409| 6,910 3,375 3 
J m.} 9,180] -5, 4,707 3,352 4,149 3,783 216 
.-| 3,201} 3,055) 3,144 21;616| 12,728 6,424] 8,073 
Jefferson} 7,32 5, 6,258 .373 3,955 2,442 380 
Jersey...| 2,993) 2,473 2,723 7,915 2,681 2,440] 1,225. 
Jo Davie} 6, 3, 1,477 3,638 2.848 1,717 719 
Johnson.} 2,892} 1, 1,408 5,189 3,108 4,24 164 
Kane...} 38,236] 16, 3,517 177 3,666 278 © 
Kank’ee| 11,905} 10,247 2,488 13,580 4,079 2,057 
Kendall,| — 3,589 a0 432 26,081} 20,877 % 
mox ..{ 16,151} 5,993 2,617 10,913} 10,139 5,114 
Lake...| 26,814] 12,252 2,008 33,258 ,684} © 6,434 
La Salle.| 24,039 K 6,216 140 sil 1,326 
Law’nee} 5,851| 3,806 4,103 ; 
9,238| 4.476 2,367 Totals. |1,768,14111,313,817|1,453,321 ae 975 432,027 — 


oe (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 19,138; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,812; Foster, Communist, 3 : 


eee (1928)— Cermak, Dem., 1,315 338; Glenn, Ri 4, 
Jenning, Soc. Lab.,. 1,463; Badacht, Workers, 3,177. ep., 1,594,031; ikinkpatiici Soe, 1S002y 


me 1938 johns Soc. Lab., 2,334; Foster, Workers’, 2,622; Wallace, Commonwealth Land, 421; 
‘a 


Tilinois, fn rat oon voted (1,065,242 to 313,111 ty thvor of hee 
872) for @ soldier bonus. ) or of beer and light EE voted a1 220,815 ie fey. : 


e@ vote as to beer and light wines was thus divided: Cook 003; ; 
138,109; State, outside of Cook County, for, 513,239; against, 374, oonty (Chiengo), for, 662,003; again, 
PAST VOTE OF ILLINOIS, 

1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 189,938; | 1904 epee Parker, Dem., 327,606; Roosevelt 

Rep., 632,64 , Soc. 
1876 (Pres.), ‘Tilden, Dem., 258,601: Hayes, Rep.,| 69,235. 6: Swallow, Proh., 34.770; Debs, 


278,232; Cooper, Greenback, 17,233. 1908 (Pres.), B 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 277 321; Garfield, Son tyo.0oie Chale oat hag po tes Boe re 
318, ,037; Weaver, Greenback, 26,358; Dow, ‘Pro 1912, iison, Dem., 405 "048! Taft, Rep. 


93 
884" cPrep),, Cleveland, Dem. 312351; Blaine ae 40 5 Homereh Prog., 886,478; Debs, 
ep., 337,469; oN John, Proh., 12,074; Butler, 1914 oe S. Sen.), Dem., 373,403; 


1888 5 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem, 348,971; Harrison, Prog... 203,027; Soc., 39,8893 Prob. 8450; 


75; Fis Proh., 21,7 : 
mene Bautabar kk, 03; Streeter, 


390. 661; 


7,134; Cowdrey, Uni , | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., epo ae es, Rep 
Independent ticket, 150. owdrey, United Labor, Per .549;' Hanley, Proh., 26,04 ee 
sore ee aoe 398 307 Bg ay 1918 “8 S. Sen.) Dem., 426,943; 479,907; 
5 eaver, People’ 3 s. 
hi, 93.870. Die’ 22,207; Bidwell, |" soe, 37,167s-Ptui.s 3 Vel SoeLab ie 


1896 Prs), Bryan, Dem; and People’s, (Populist), 1970 ere), Cox, De 8 Harding, 
464,523: Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem.,  6;390; 80; Peay “Bbroh “Ih TAL ai, Debs, § 
MeKinley, Rep., 607,130; Levering, Proh., 9.818, read 747 hristensen, Farm.-Lab., 49,630. 

BT Sie eat bo Pee eee ee | 0 5, fi ees Noe Foeatbao' in 

ty Ys 0] + Debs, Soc., “ 
Soe., 9,687. Single opt oa eu 


; Election Returns—Indiana 873 
5 aa eal a a aig etek ta) 13 
: INDIANA. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
1928. 1924. sy 1928. | 1924. 
} Cool- La COUNTIES y 
Hoover) Smith, | idge, | Davis, | Fol'te ern 7 i feel i ian 
Rep. Dem. Rep. | Dem. | Prog. ghia Smith, eer oe [oe 
4,045} 4,066) 3,330} 4,300} — 391|| Madison 23,083] 12 8,447 

wa: --| 34,234] 36,292| 25,207] 17,244| 3,889||Marion.. || |108°e30| F3°s00| Ge'eds| 22-061. 1282 
Barth?mew] 6,788] 4/881] ~6,606] 4,760 *D73||Marshail,. | ease “Care| saad] war] , BaF 
Benton |. .| 31360) 2.368) 3.250] 2104 2'245| 3°70] S669 Tad 
*Blackford..} 3,882] 2/576] 3/553] 3094 : 5,592| 6:796| 4976] 1,335 
‘Boone....} 6,556] 4/500] 6,256] 5.466 : at 3| 4317]. 6347} a’ego] 337 
965/999} 756] 1,229 47||Montgom’y.) 8,863! 4/960], 8,366] 5,703]. 136 
ae 4,780) 3,182} 4,543] 3,660} — 254//Morgan..:.| 5/464] 37933] 5°328| 4'049| 184 
10,522| 6,522} 9,939] 5,276) 2,480/|Newton.:!"| 3/053} 17649] 2'705| .1'523| .| 240 
$,056| 6,193} 5,944{ 5,218] 315]|Noble....1! 6,338] 4/207] 5,793] 4/1631... 398 
7,303| 5,358) 5,955] 5,349] —843/|Onio. 230; 911] 989} Voss} |. 43 
7,606! 5,895] 7,469) 6,070] 261) Orange... 5,086} 3,112] 4,538} 3.3741 161 
2,672} 1,933] 1,917) 2,384} 123/!Owen. 3,036] 2/420) 2,627| 2,670} 225 
7,116] 5,324| 6,427| 5,558] . 488||Parke.. 1. 4,729] 3,165] 4,877| 2808} 415 
6,334} 4459) 4/588} 4/330} 582||Perry. 277) 3,772| 3,782] 3,240] 3189 170 
*Decatur....| 5,400! 3,791] 4,907} 4092} —246|| Pike 4190} 3/409] 3/885] 3,604, 442 
Kalb ...| 7,373| 4,077] 6,093]. 4,133]  872}|Porter. ||! 7,107} 2/921] 5,613] 15640} 1,009 
= Delaware...| 19/102} 8,532] 14/411] 7;830 767||Posey 4'396| 4'052| 4,173] 4,115] 227 
"Dubois... 3,301) 6,044| 2,708] 5,651) — 504|/Pulaski.---| 27738] 2/040] 2;725| 1953] 253 
20,876| 6,900] 13,096} 4,729) 2,343||Putnam.../| 5°351| 4'177| 4/930] 4’za9| - 396 
5,874| 3,452 5,284) 2,940 244||Randolph. . 81368] 3,264| 7,397] 3/768 262 
10,471] 7,327} 6,733] 6,971|  738]|Ripley..._! 5,059| 4.387] 4,694] 4,257] 605 
49 3,894| 4,796} 4,282 249||Rush... |_| 6,640| 2'996| 5,958] 3/4151. 110 
3,4 3,817] 3,296] 3,915 190} {Scott ..... 1,719} 1:527| 1,532] 1,824! 64 
46 2,881} 4,329} 3,244) 192/|Shelby.....| 7'516| 5.790] 6664| 5,976] 228 
8,18 5,882} 7,100} 6,149 993||Spencer....| 47672] 47152] 4,395] 4,409 211 
4 7,273} 11,173] 7,086] 1,884||Starke.-°-.| 27759] 2'016| 2/329] 15555] . 501 
8 5,761} 6,670} 5,966] 1,832!/Steuben....| 4'435| 1/730] 4,046 1/610] 216 
rit 3,611] 7,463] 3,785 192||St. Joseph..| 36,844] 26,822] 23,682] 15,056] 2,202 

: 3,626, 4063) 4364) —113||Sullivan..."| “62199 ~5:642| 5,139] 8.213] 61 

4 3,664] 3,896] 4.005} 147||Switz’riand!| 2°617| 17805] 2/346] 2'414| 7-7 

5, 3,181} 5,766} 3,489 168)| Tippecanoe. 15,165 ,720| 12,161] 7,619) 97 
10,502} 4/554] 8,800] 5,376 205}|Tipton..... 4,774) 3,186] 4,183] — 3, 261 
12. 5,930] 10,438) 5,451] 1,378]/Union.. ... 2,101} 1,069} 1,907) 1,284 40 
§,: 5,678) 7,437) 5,506) 1,446)/Vand'rburg.| 29,067) 19,646] 25,907! 17,186] 3,640 
5,15 5,130] 4,187) 5,332 506|/Vermillion..| 5,192 489 , 1,800 
3,700] 1,915) 3,679} 1,744] —281||Vigo......:| 22'962| 187509] 19,545] 12'999) 4.320 
5,998] 4,759} 5,753] 4812] 269]/ Wabash...|| ~8'537| 31872] 7.277] 4/054) 610 
5,295} 3,906] 5,192] 3,914 221/|Warren....| 2}644| 13188 035) 1,15! 159 
3,705] 2,369] 3,506) 2.730] 184)! Warrick... 4/603] 3'744| 4437] 31797| 343 
5,513] 4,548] 4,954) 4,699 90]! Washingt’n.| 3/835] 3,518] 3,479] 3/942 64 
10/035} 97837; 8,493] 8.603] 1,986]; Wayne..... 15,936] 7,547| 11,487] 6,211] 1,445 
7,973| 4,537, 6,819} 4,384)  419]{ Wells... -. 4,142) 4,246) 3,932] 4,537) 210 
Ba) oe oo 0) cars| gata Wiiies. | fe) E90) 2A) RL ee 

oa 32735 i A 5,8: fhitley....| 4351 3,294 , 48) 12 
14,763} 9,254] 11,597] 5,214) 2,078 be eae ee —— pao: 
9,844! 4/4281 7,438! 4,414! — 376!| Total... .1845,7461502,811'703,0421492,245| 71,700 


roe President (1928)—Varney, Proh., 5,488; Thomas, Soc., 3,081; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 633; Foster, Workers 


U.S. Senator (1928)—Robinson, Rep., 782,144; Stump, Dem., 633,996. 

Governor (1928)—Leslie, Rep., 728,203; Dailey, Dem., 683,545. 

President, (1924)—F aris, Proh., 4,416; Foster, Workers’ Party, 987. 

U. S. Senator (1926)—Stump, Dem., 511,454; Watson, Rep., 522,837; Harris, Proh., 5,420;- Wallace, 


s 


Governor (1924)—Jackson, Rep., 654.784; McCulloch, Dem., 572,303; Soc., 5,984; Proh., 3,808. 


PAST VOTE OF INDIANA. 


72 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 163,632: ; 1900 (Pres.), eile Dem., 309,584; McKinley, 
Grant, Rep., 186,147; O’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 1,417. Rep., 336,063; Proh., 13,718; Debs, Soc., 2,374. 
(Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 213,526; Hayes, Rep., | 1904 eee Parker, Dem., 274,345; Roosevelt, 

9,533. Rep., 368,289; Swallow, Proh., 23,496; Debs, 
res.),. Hancock, Dem., 225,552; Garfield, | Soc.,’ 11,762. 
., 232,164; Weaver, Greenback, 12,986. 1908 (Pres.) Dem., 338,262; Taft, Rep., 
(Pres}. Cleveland, Dem., 244,900; Blaine, 
463: St. John, Proh., 3,028; Butler, | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 281,890; Taf 
Greenback, 8,293. 5 
Cleveland, Dem., 261,013; Harrison, 36,931. 
263,361; Fisk, Proh., 9,881;, U.-Lab., 2,694. ey (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 334,063; Hughes, Rep., 


22,2 Proh., 13,050. ‘ 
Tyan, Dem. and People’s opt): 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 511,364; Harding, Rep., 
145; 696,370; Watkins, Proh., 13,462; Debs, Soc., 


3 ‘al: is i A 
* MeKinley, Rep.; 323,754; Lev g, Proh., 5,323. 24,703: Christensen, Farm-Lab., 16,499. 


ete Volunteer Life Saving, Corps, countless first aid cases since its inception. Its mem 
f 7. f k fi woh- OW Tr Ci 5 me 
ae ccattatiom und fret aid. places life saving | Detshib approximates 25,000 and is active in many 
5) : : | states throughout the Union. The headquarters are 

ment, surf boats, life buoys, etc., at the most} 5+ 91 Sabine St., Providence, R. I 


rants medals and certificates. 
Bork. as Been ails opted by the Boy Scouts, Girl | Raynor, New York, N. Y.; Miss Ida Osborne, New 
puts, Y. M..C. A., ¥..W. C. ‘A., Red Cross, and | York, N. Y.; Commodore Dr. Homer ‘H. Shefieid, 
actically ‘municipal life guards in the country, | Los Angeles; Commodore William J. 
3 well as Army, Navy, and other branches of the | Angeles, Calif.; Commodore Ray BE, Daughters, 
overnment, each organization modifying the ‘work | Seattle, Wash.; Capt. Antare  Deraga, Newport 
‘ding to their needs. aes 5 


, Bryan, 
348,993; Chafin, Proh., 18,045: Debs, en 13,476. 


rous places throughout the United States, | © Directors of the Corps—Commodore Dr. Mancel W. | 


874 Election Returns—Iowa. 


IOWA. 


¢ 
s 
q 


(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
1928. 1928. 1924, 
Counties. La Counties. x 
y Fol’te, Hoover! Smith Davis, | Fol’te; 
Phen Den oon Prog. Rep. | Dem Dem. | Prog, 
1,285||Johnson...|| 7,288} 7,181 4,572; 2,553 
io 1,247||Jones..)... 5,090} 2,976 22 1,183 
3,227 3,110]|Keokik .. 5,304} 3,772 2,568 3,966 
3,340 2,722|| Kossuth - 4,878 4,736 1,369 voce EB 
Audubon...| 2,340) 2,364 1.152) | Bee... 3." eo Ohi os ooae = 
‘Benton....] 5,669) 3,307 2,329)| Linn... .... 9,452) 1 had “os Byte | 
“Black Hawk| 19,409] 8,467 5,397 Louisa... .. 3,275 Pao eau -gstan 7 
oone.....| 7,521] 3,049 4,953]|Lucas..... 3,811} 1,888 ere | 
Bremer....}] 3,879] 3,146 2,858]|Lyon...... 3,170 eee 481 25463 3 
Buchanan..}| 5,885] 3,099 1,409||Madison...|| 4,364 oats ieee Pheri. | 
Buena Vista] 5,087] 2,609 2,771||Mahaska...|} 7368) 3,200 1,6 7 4 
4,789| 1,876 1,921|| Marion... . 6,225) 4,113 2,383! 3,1 
2136] 2,681 2,328||Marshall. . . 9,376| 3,384 1,516) 2,584 
4,014) 6,134 3,159)| Mills. ..... 3,429} 2,179 I FY 727 
6,120] 2.640 1,488||Mitchell...|} 3,534] 2/308 #400) 2,855 
4,786) 2,517 1,520]}|Monona... 3,745 2,836 1,271) 1,802 
9,582] 4,908 4,509|| Monroe... . - 4,060 2,819 1,388]. -2,514 * 
Cherokee...| 3,909] 2,701 2,028|| Montgom’y 5,155] 2,079 805} 1,732 B3 
Chickasaw.] 3,712] 3,665 2,190]| Muscatine. . 8,604 4,055 1,963} 2,091 E 
Clarke. .... 2,780) 1,642 1,563||O’Brien.. 4,845| 2,397 73 2,124 & 
Clay.) iGas 3,98! 2,064 1,853|| Osceola. . 2,085 1,567 386} 1,459 = 
Clayton. 6,77 4,23 4,314||Page...... 7,181}. 2,478 1,633) 1,511 
Clinton. 12,295] 8,643 5,462||Palo Alto..|| 3,463] 2,843 593] 2,393 = 
Crawford 3,43 4,49 3,638)| Plymouth: . 4,715| 4,909 1,605] 3,628 — 
Dallas..... 7,2 3,108 2,959||Pocahontas|| (3,322) 2,824 819] 2,934 — 
Davis...... 3,097] 2,559 1,142||Polk.......|| 42,300] 19,725 6,665) 15,567 
Decatur... :| 3,942] 2,675 1,917]| Pot’ wat’mie|| 14,354] 9,905. 5,305) 6,637 
Delaware..| 5,3 +043 1,546|| Poweshiek. . 5,212] 2,787 1,43 2,379 
Des Moines} 10,547} 5.578 4,128 Ringgold... 3,674| 1,594 872] -1,257 
Dickinson. .| 3,04 1,251 1,017||Sac 2 4,461) 2,414 674) 1,889 — 
Dubuaque...} °9,744] 19,437 10,576|| Scott 16,974] 12,949 4,347) 7,487 ? 
Emmet 3,218] 1, 1,987|| Shelby 3,456] 3,604 2,297; 1,201 — 
Fayette 8,338] 4,061 4,634|| Sioux 6,378] 2,839 900} 2,556 — 
tea ae 5,675) 2, 2048] | Story 9,035] 2,714 1,310; 2.554 > 
STAD ie sec fee cece 1,704||Tama,..... 2089} 4,798 2,4 2,003 
Fremont...| 3,597] 2,822 386||Taylor..... . 2,074 1,1 1,579 
Greene.... 4,299] 2,007 1,497|| Union... .. 5,432! 2,651 iat 27432 
Grundy....] 3,671] 1,620 1,801||Van Buren . 1,944 1,209] 1132 
Guthrie... 4,77 2,235 2,027|| Wapello....|| 11,586] 5,793 3,089] 4,402 
Hamilton . 4,171) 2,975 2,348]| Warren... . 5,294; 2,239 1,269] 1,579 
Hancock. . 3,114] 1,933 1,605|| Washingt’n. 5,948] 2,754 pH 1,450 
Hardin 5,731} 2,373 2,435||Wayne.... 3,911] 2,579 1,82) 1486 
Harrison 5, 4, 1,674|| Webster... 8,525] 6,497 2.0 5,279 
Henry... 5,160] 2,053 1,496|| Winnebago. 386) 1,268 2, 925 
Howard....| 3,375 2 1,521|| Winneshiek.|| 5,084] 4,535 1, 3,763 
Humboldt..} 2,825} 1,679 1,543)| Woodbury..|| 20,587] 16,831 3 12,719 
UNIS Pectdi: 486) 2,172 1,956]|Worth..... 2,921) 1; 19 » 2,069 @ 
4,091) 3,075 3! Wright.... 5,0: 2, 07 
Secs 4,740)" 8.7 1:75 eee 
Jasper.....} 9,541] 3,856 3,764)| Total... .|'623,818]378,936|537,635| 162,600] 272,243 
Jeffseron,..! 4,919" 2,159 1,279 wg : 
a a ce ee ee ee 
LOaAM (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 2,960; Webb, Farm. Lab., 3,088; Foster, Communist, 328; Reynolds; 


Soc. Lal 


Governor (1928)—Housel, Dem., 381,881; Hammill, Rep., 617,481. 

President (1924)—Foster, Communist, 4,037. 

Governor (1926)—Miller, Dem., 150,574; Hammill, Rep., 377,330; Kelley, Com. Land, 1,069! 
U.S. Senator (1926)—Porter, Dem., 247,869; Brookhart, Rep. 


ES bes Senator (1926) unexpired term of the late A. B. Cummins, ending March 3, 1927—Stewart, Rep.? 


Governor (1924)—Hammill, Rep., 604,756; Murtagh, Dem., 227,333. 

U. S. Senator (1924)—Brookhart, Rep., 447,706; Steck, Dem., 446,951; Eickelberg, Ind., 535. 
Governor (1922)—T'iles, Dem., 175,252; Kendall, Rep., 419,648. 

U. 8. Senator (1922)—Herring, Dem., 227,833; Brookhart, Rep. 389,751. 


I 1926 Iowa voters indorsed a proposal to amend the State Constitution to permit women ¢o sit in 
the State Legislature. 


PAST VOTE OF IOWA. 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 71,179; | McKinley, Rep., 289,293; Levert Prohk., 2 
Grant, Rep., 131,566; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2,221. | 1900 ¢ 4 rr Se 


.), Bryan, Dem., 209,265; McKinley. 
1870 Soo Boe ett 12,121; Hayes, Reps | Rep, 307,808; Woolley, Proh, 9,502; Debs,; 
’ H oper, Greenback, it A 1 
1880 (Pres.) Hancock, Dem., 105,845; Garfield. 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 149,141; Roosevelt} 
Hen, Isi,bod; Weaver, Greenback, 33397; Dow. Rep. 307,907; Swallow, Proh., 11,601; Debs, Soc., 
roh., 2. e . 
1284 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 177,816; Blaine., | 1906, (ites), Bryan. Dem. 200,771; Taft, Piya 
Rep., 197,088; St. John, Proh., 1,472. 1912 ‘(Pres,) Wiison. Dem. 135. 08. Tote peels 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 179,877; Harrison, * Roosevelt, Prog. 3809: Debs, Soe: 
Rep., 211,598; Fisk, Proh., 3,550; Streeter, U. Lab., er aie et > Caan 2 3 
105. 1914 (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., 167,251; 205,832; 
1889 (Gov), Dem., 180,111; Rep., 173,588; Lab., B é 15,058; ae %,008; 8 Soe.,- $462: ind 
1891 (Gov.), Dem., 207,589; Rep., 199,378; F. A. | 1916’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 2216 es, Re 
L., 12,271; Broh., 919. pay tte tian Pch., 3,371; po 76. 
1892 eer Cleveland, Dem., 196,367; Harrison, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 227,921; Harding, 4 
Rep. 19.795; Weaver, People’s, 20,595; Bidwell, 834,674; ating, Prob, 4 19 Debs, een ie. 
402. f tensen, ‘39 a rh See A tS 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist » | 1920 (0. 8. Sen), Dem, > Rep.. 528,499: 
223,741; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem, 1 B86; fora. 9,020; hoe Tabs pies ; 


rr 


Election Returns—Kansas. 875 
KANSAS. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
1924. 1928. 1924. 
, La COUNTIES. Cool- La 
. Dave, Fol'te, idge, | Davis, | Fol'te, 
em. | Prog Dem. | Rep Dem. | Prog. 
694 2,181 441||Lo 
5 > , gan.....{ 1,066] — 405 | Err ay 
3.362) 1.874 1,421] 563||Lyon. .: 8:750| 2,761] 6,200| 2,720] 1,934 
6.644) 3,796 2;199]  1,341|/Marion.‘>:] 5,445] 13938! 4’008| ¥'520] 1/531 
Pent aes 9} "68i||Marshall..-| 6,319] 3/329] 5/309] 2°369] 1/139 
- 7249] 2'222 1,605] 1,560|}|McPherson.| 6,228] 1/457] 5/j28| 7530] W113 
Gi240) 2,222 2,848] 1)538}|Meade. ... | 1,709] 618! 1/290) "471) 185 
18:20] 3,005) --5,645] 1-866 678||Miami..... 5,931] 2,148] 4’788] 1,904 971 
Q.167) 2-933] 7367} 3,642] 1,707|/Mitchell. -'| 3,244] 1,855] 3,161] 1470] "656 
2,079 739) 1,822 758}  °330||Montgd’ery.| 14/311] 4/204] 1171581 ai7s} 1834 
7478| 3,442| 3/437] 3071 1,¢70l|atorton. | oie © see] 2088 (POO ae 
478) (3,442) 5, O71] 1,77 orton : 259 "986 
1,466} 986) 1,119} “485 °617/|Nemana 4'635| 2,919 40st] 1,8ae} _ 887 
1,383 969] 410] 254 5,603] 2,459) 5,106] 2)2741 1,319 
ee ae] 3) au) 1AM ste] oe el ele 
—_ Cloud... ... W285} 2,3 ‘ 12 Z| 2°77, 2 4: 
— Cottey. 17! 4,338| 1,514] 3,551] 1'631|  503||Osage..._ 2'058| gose| Bos} $36 
Comanche..} 1,554| _'383] 1/049] 431 s21| 313331 “‘oost 420 
> ~ Cowley... <j 12,698} 2,818] 8527] 3,161 2'475| _ 8541 779 
/ Crawford. .| 10,9 6,351] 9,063] 3,433 3'407| 1.111 331 
= Decatur.../} 2.213] 1,129] 1/621] 1,217 2'647| 1/376] 792 
Dickinson.-| 7-752) 2/246] 6.177] 1,690 4340] 470} 545 
4001| 17496] -3:787| 1.072 2;761| 1,203] 847 
8,880] 2,297] 8/050] 1/922 1,213| _"742] 694 
2:171| 768} 1,929] | "548 10,337] 3,675) 1,837 
3,004] _ 831] 2/443] 1,104 3,671] 1,616] ‘835 
700} 3.364] 1;763] 842 3,920] 1,303] 497 
2,450] 1588] 2/286] 950 5,452] 1,646] 689 
2:433| —"709| 1,753] _ 614 2442] 930) 324 
4,890] 1,870} 3/446] 1,551 1,780| 787. 542 
1,951] 6,005} 2/324 2'637] 687) 777 
1,203) 2,678] °723 6,533] 1,966{ 2,005 
0} 1211} 400 733] 445] ~ 264 
1,087} 1,631] 629 21,141] 8,709] 7,087 
383] "459/148 1184 676] “417 
606) 999] _ 463 20,111] 5,096] 2,646 
357 75 1,320) ‘542) 871 
1,794 1,122] © 528] 795 
307 3'226] 1,634] {777 
1,321 Stafford... | 25} 3,100]. 957] 463 
1,743] 1,387||Stanton. *! 164| '379] 158 70 
167 97||Stevens.... 300 913 302 157 
367| 216||Sumner 2,108] 5,551) 2,554] 1,997 
4 1,419] — 367||Thomas... : 899] 1,436] 822) "477 
4807 1,320]  340||Trego.. .. 982] 13120} 399] 407 
458 1/861]  495||Wabaunsce. 1,189] 23742] 633) 786 
$.184 2'518]  603|| Wallace. . . . 356] 603] _ 171] — 349 
B54 19! 269|| Washingt’n. 2,267| 4,120) 1,528] 1,107 
3,287 1,077|  954{| Wichita. 370| '482] ('147| "140 
+929 498| _ 160|! Wilson 1,465| 4,596] 1,735] 739 
roa 2,969) 2,369 Woodsoi 855| 2,412] 1,026] — 380 
: yandot 16,881| 23,879} 8,909] 7,353 
8.465 3 2,982| 1,445)|Ired. Service é . 27 1 
2:655|  053| 2, 615| "941 ———|—__|_____|____ 
4277! 1,328! 31159! 1,683! _614!| Total... .1513,671 193,003!407,6711156,319! 98,461 


oe Se mor (1926)—Davis, Dem., 179,308; eyes 
Senator (1926)—Stephens, Dem., 168,44 
Governor (1924)—Paulen, Rep., 323,403; 
White, Ind.. (anti-Ku Klux Klan), 149,811. 


1872 (Pres.), Grecey Dem. and vr ee "432 .970; Grant, 


Rep., Conor, Lab. 
1876 (Pres). Tilden, Dem., 3 G02: Hayes, Rep., 
78,354; Cooper, Greenback, 7, 


e188) (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 59, 801; Garfield, Rep., 
121,549; Weaver, Greenback, 19,851. 

~ 1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 90, 132: Blaine, Rep., 
Sock John, Proh., 4,495; Butler, Green- 


16,341. 
1888 (res), Cleveland, Dem., 102,745; Harrison, 
S04; Fisk, Proh., 6,779; Streeter, United 


.),. Harrison, Rep., 157, we Weaver, 
193, 111; Bidwell, Proh., 4,553. The 
$ed with the People’s Baie 

een 26,709; Rep., 148,697; Pop., 


ron., 5,496. 

Pres.), B and oe Pomme 
15; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem 
cKinley, Rep., 159,345; Levering, Proh., 2'318, 


406: St. 


—_ 
ee 


Ww. z Per! 8, J. B B, F. “Herreshoft; 
see EG. eee 1911, Charles 
vfames coaster 1914, Jon oy w, Hyatt: 1915, 


6; Curti 


208. 
Davis, Dem., 182/861; Phillips, Soc., 3,606; William Allen 
U.S Senator (1924)—Capper, Rep., 428,494; Malone, Dem., 154,189’ Fraley, Ind., 23,2 
PAST VOTE OF KANSAS. 


Rep., 321,540; Hilfrich, Soc., TAG. 
‘urtis, Rep., 308,222: Phillips, "Soe., 8 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., ard Shale eS Rep.; 


185,955; ‘Woolley, Proh., > Debs, -, 1,605. 
1904 (P: Pres.), Parker, Dem., 6 Phas Randesete Rep., 
212,955: Swallow, Proh., "7,306; Debs, Soc., 15,869. 


Bryan, Dem., 161, 209; Taft, Rep., 
hatin. Proh. 5,033; Debs, Soc., 12,4 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 143, 663; Taft, ene 

74, eer Roosevelt, Prog., 120, 210; Debs, Soc., 


26,779. 

1914 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 176,929; Re ue 180,323; 
Prog., 116,755; Soc., 24, 502; Proh., 

1916 (eres.), Wilson, Dem., 314, 588; eis Rep.} 
277,658; Hanly, Proh., 12, 882; Benson, Soc., 24,685. 

1916 (Goy.), Dem., 192,037; Rep., 354,519. 

. 8. peu: ); Dem., "149,300; Rep., 281,931; 


'p iewse Harding: Rep., 
170,443; Rep.} 327,072; 


1908 _ (Pres, 
197,216; 


op Cox, Dem., 
300, See: Debs, Soc., 15, 
20 . Ss. Sen.), Dem., 


Soce., 13,417. 


PERN MEDAL WINNERS. 


Edward Weston; 1916, L. H. Backeland, 1917, 
“Ernest Be 1918, Auguste J. 

1919, Frederick G. Cottrell; ison oe tnarles F. 
Chandler; 1921, Willis R. Whitney; 1922, William 
M. Burton: 1923, Milton C. Whitaker; 1924, TPred- 
ees M, Becket; 1925, Hugh K. Moore: i926, 

B. Moore; Oe John E. Teeple; 1928, Trying 


Tang 


876 . Election Returns—Kentucky. ; 


o 
Spee a ene 
KENTUCKY. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) i 
1924. 1924, 
— 1 
“CounTIES. | Cool- : ) Pe GA ws ‘ 
Smith,|Hoover,| idge, | Davis, : " ) Smith, |Hoover,} idge, | Davis, 4 
Rep. Rep. |. Dem. 5 Rep. Dem, | . 7 
GE). aera 3,856] 2,725} 2,368 1,892 1,993} 25 
‘Allen ia ea 4:253| 3,092] 2,373 906 1451 202: 
SAnderson.. . 1,859} 1,398 ,089 3,277 2,445 73 @ 
“Ballard. ... 940, 751| 3,128 2,005 1,348 29 rs 
*?Barren..... 5,101} 3,431) 4,449 2,806 223. 17 
Bath +223) 1,705) 2,093 400 1,9. ~ 650 * 
Bell. 6,570} - 5,371] - 2,166 4,077 1,44 172 = 
Boone...... 2,61 1,173} 2,204 903 3,100 240 t 
Bourbon 4,512|. 3,679] 4,034 1,767 7 "60 
Boyd... 0.5 9,118} 6,042) 4,079 858 tie 108 
Boyle...... 3,517) 2,656] 3,197 1,215 76 278 
Bracken... . 2,820} 1,749) 1,485 6,325 1895 ee 
Breathitt.. . 2, 1,708] 2,820 2,816 1757 21 
Breckinr’ge. 4,783| 3,814] 3,230 2,395 055 94 
Bullitt... .. 1,793 942| °1,789 1,87. +72 59 
Butlers... 3,272| 2,597) 1,177 1,674 364 186_ 
Caldwell... 2,855] . 2,475) 2,183 5,012 3,525 103 + 
Calloway... 1,557 932} 3,790 368 6,028} 1,218 — 
Campbell... 7317| 12,242| 5,564 31622 533| "234 
Carlisle... . 787 46 2,250 2,408 2,284 94.3 
Carroll... .. 1,649} 1,298] 2,243 1,610 ,802 ee 
Carter... 5,342} 4,414] 2,552 732 872 TY = 
WASEY, oss 3,805; 3,090} 1,797 3,462 2,698 33 4 
Christian, . 7,069} 7,150) 6,585 2,314 1,262 15 
TACK oi 3,495| 2,686] 3,857 3,127 970. 34 - 
Clays. <% sx 4,439] 3,551; 1,144 742 2,347 27 
Clinton 2,580| 2,047 543 2,025 3,311 28 3 
Crittenden.. 8,000} 2,486] 1,869 65 4,379 841 
Cumberland 2,593, 2,113 918 2,926 3,863 16> 9 
Daviess... . 8,896] 7,202} 8,116 1,867 2,235) 35 } 
Iedmonson., 3,104 2,005} 1,183). 5,690 3.817) 294 > 
‘Elliott 601 591} 1,702 1,604 . 35 ~ 
still . 3,641} 2,071} 2,052 1,573 3,155 36.8 
Fayette 16,988} 11,632] 10,433 2,107 323 23- "F 
Fleming .798| 2,543] 2,590 3,196 028 14a 
PIOyO als 5,109| 3,685} 4,220 6,099. 2,658 340 
Franklin 3,485 811} 4,678 9,386) 5,835 574 
Fulton..... 1,366 891 3,336 1,160 25 | 
Gallatin. .., 1,010 749| 1,007 9,348 3,158 655 
Garrard... | 2'862| 2.574) 2,126 742 680 g 
Grant....... 2.448} 1,424) 1,923 3,858 1,277 105 
Graves 3,223] 2,279) 7,266 1,857 :092 63 
Grayson 3,937| 3,149) 2,858 3,028 1,224 24 
Green...... 2,824 1,909} 1,548 3,192) 33-7) 
Greenup... . 4'410| 2,490] 1,932 3,933 4,092 460 
Hancock, .. 1,614, 1,313) 1,323 1,635 2,688} § 48 
*Hardin..... 4,624, 2,712) 4,296 Spencer. ... 1,565 1,320) ~ 10 
Harlan....: 12,251} 9,632) 2,133 Taylor..... 3,149 2,052) 19 
Harrison... 2; 2,129) 3,924 2,496 2679] — -- 57 
eFgrt ho, 6 3.480] 2,687} 2,862] _83/|Trigg...... 2,346 2,625 32 
Henderson, . 443} 4,828] 4,046 573. 1,676 2 
Henry...... 2'334| 1,910] 3,706)  30)/Union..... 2,3: 493, 242 
Hickman... 767 614) 2,270 7,9 7,005 106 
Hopkins. . . 6,330} 5,231] 5,864 2,9: 2.328 10 
Jackson, ... 3,552] 2,586 284 2,89 2,020 5 
Jefferson. . . "808| 61,475} 50,409 3,52) 3.449]. .... 
Jessamine, . "857| 2,144] 2,470 8.C 14131 730 
Johnson... . 5,339] 3,025] 1,480) | 408]|Wolfe...... 1,270) 1,597) 17 
Kenton ,043| 13,444) 7,948 2,4) 2,472 
Knott... "004 2,286 eS SS ee 
Le ae sig2sl 3.761! 1.537! _ 290l! Total. . . .1381,070'558,0641398,966!374,855' 38,465 


President (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 847; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 340; Foster, Workers’, 293. 
President (1924)—Johns, Soc. Labor, 1,499; American Lacty 1,299; Wallace, Commonw. Land, 248. 
Governor (1927)—Beckham, Dem., 367,567; Sampson, Rep., 419,700. * i id 
Liout. Gov. (1927)—Breathitt, Dem., 352,858; Nelson, Rep., 352,699. 
Uesiceeeeadini® cht" asaiad iio prope hota ies ne for § pa 
. Kentucky voters in efeated two proposed bond issues, one for $5,000,000 for im 

penal and charitable institutions; the other for $4,000,000 toward refunding State debt. = eat 
U. S. Senator (1924)—Sackett, Rep., 406,121; Stanley, Dem., 381,605 
Governor (1923)—Fields, Dem., 348,029; Dawson, Rep., 295,082. 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 99,995; Grant, contest and recount, Goebel, Dem., was Pinred 
Rep., 88,766; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2,373. tone ected as was pated) oe 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 159,690; Hayes, Rep. | ea eee are een eit De ee 


: Proh., 2,814: 5 
97,156; Cooper, Greenback, 1,944. 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 317-170, ho Roosevelt, Rep., 
rw ; Oc, is 


1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 149,068; Garfield, 205,277; i Dehs 
Rep., 166,306; Weaver, Greenback, 11,499. 1907 (Gov), Dem., 790 4283 mop, ata aea ee 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 152,961; Blaine, Rep., | 1908 pee Bryan, Dem., 244,092; Taft, Rep, 
118,122; Proh., 3,139; Greenback, 1,691. ‘Bins 11; Chafin, Proh.. 5,887; Debs, Soc., 4,060. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 183,800; Harrison, | 1917, Fires), Witson, Dem., 210,584; Taft, Reps 
Rep., 155,134; Fisk, Proh., 5,225. | 1914 00's. Sen, Dem 176,605. Rep 144,758; 
, 'y i 7 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 175,461; Harrison, Soc., 4,890; Prog., 1 ; 
-, Re 35,441; Weaver, P 8 ae Wilson, Dem., 269,990; 


1 eople’s, 23,500. (Pres 
1895 (Gov.), Dem., 163,524; Rep., 172,436; Pop. 24 7B Pro Bsns , Al 
16,911; Proh., 4,186 sie seat ony; Dem. iets . 178, Pay 


9 5 Sen.), Dem., 184,385; 

1896’ (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), | 1919 (Gov.), Dem., 214,114; Rep. 90, 
217,890; ‘Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., Te 1920 hee Cox, Dein 456 ee i 
McKinley, Rep.,'218,171; Leve ng, Prk. 4781. | - 452,480; Waticin, Proh., 3,325; Debs,. rit 

1899 (Gord! Dow, 191.331; Rep, 103741,” (On a | 10200. & Sen), Denn, 449 Bid Rom der ober 


Pe. 


LS. = 
« 


§S. Senator (19: 26)—Broussard, Dem., 54,180, 


- 1876 ys Tilden, Dem., 70,508; Hayes, Rep., 
75,135. The figures are those of the Returning 
Board. The figures on the face of the returns are 
Said to have been: Tilden, 82,326; Hayes, 77,023. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 65,067; Garfield, Rep., 
38,637; Weaver, Greenback, 439. 

1884 rgd Cleveland, Dem , 62,540; Blaine, Rep.; 


= Sage eee: 2; Cleveland, Dem, 85, 032; Harrison, 
Rep., 30,701; Fisk, Proh., 1: 
get Oper od Cleveland, an ” 87, 662; Harrison, 


. 18 Pe 
Election Returns—Louisiana; Maine. 877 
LOUISIANA. 
Sed (Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
2 1928. 1924. 1928. 1924. 
PARISHES. , Cool- | Scat- PARISHES. Cool- 
Smith,| Hoover,|Davi is,| idge, |tering Smith, |Hoover,| Davis, ioe, cme 
Dem.}| Rep. | Dem.} Rep. | Ind. Dem.} Rep. | Dem.| Rep. | Ind. 
Acadia. 3,633} 1,071} 1,481 691 116})/Morehouse...... 840 340 ~ 582 14 
grclen ois. s 1,308 725] 1,012} 410]......||Natchitoches. ...| 2,099 526] 1,132 200 1 
__As¢ension :..., 1,402 436] 679) 277 Orleans #.gtaa5 wa 5,919} 14,424)37,785] 7,865] 2,141 
_ © Assumption 948 307] 305) 601). Quachita,..:.... 2,739) 1,380) 1,542 80 86 
Avoyelles. ©. 2,896 419] 1,010 314 Plaquemines... .. 1,056 9 432 119, (20 
_ Beauregar 1,513 46811,191} 235 Pointe Coupe... .}- 1,330 102} 369] — 146} 4513 
Bienville 1,301 367) «774 67 2,494) 2,159] 1,022) .409 
Bossier. . 1,187 225} -751 48 317] 57 34) 2434 
Caddo. . 6,934) 3,665] 4,517] 1,06: 242) +678] - 1161008. : 
Calcasieu 3,532| 1,997] 2,494] 1,129 735} 1,176 217) 010 
on Caldwell 5 802 288 442 77 TZ. 52 oS erg AG 
Cameron... ... 390 41) 353 20]. 108 238 132}. ... 
Catahoula... . 710 341 218 78 145 185 18 
Claiborne. .... 1,560 249) 1,252 54 128 615 278 
Concordia..... 591 133 319) 4 s 118 336 194 
De Soto 1,445 517} 1,146 11 s 718} 1,354 357 
E. Baton Rouge 4,575} 2,995] 2,764 61 Ss 242 461 172 
‘East Carroll. 436 130 277 7 S 605 639 633 
East Feliciana . 622 160 504 ADE. « Zcite pies. Ley or 1,811 945) 969) 269 
Evangeline 1,873 300 603 153 1 Renee aeons 2,834) 1,415} 1,626) 479 
ee 141 492 687 143]. .....1/Tensas. ort. 350 96 338 21 . 
SEEMNG send. 2 1,023 505 595 167 Terrebone....... 1,642 268 482 415]... 
iberia...., 06 1 413) 740] 679 TISUON SS cce s ed re 1,085 422} 875 7 1 
aces 1,630 278} 556] 391 7||Vermilion....... 2,480 451) 598) 416 ao 
Jackson....... 907 ce 682 Bete ee APY OTRO... fg 05,3 2,19 500} 1,372 142 33 
» Jefferson..... _.| 5,326 742] 1,663 296 216||Washington..... 2,020) 1,528) 1,278 179 189 
Jefferson Davis} 1,703} 1,120 973 883}......|| Webster. . 1,430 356 929 52 52. 
Lafayette......| 3,197 592 978 531 $24||W. Baton Rouge. 608 78 191 92 41 
he 243 678 611]......]/West Carroll..... 7: 214 342 638 9 
450 456 102 11/| West Feliciana 421 90 347 15 
670] 1,005} 157 a Winties Fate sos. 1,161 533} 797} 120 
975 657 110}. eae Hoses 
151 274 13). Total. 164,655° 51,160!193,218 24,670 670! 4,063 


pcre no. (1924)—Dem., 66,203; Rep., Lip0. U. 8. Banator (1924)—Ransdell, Dem., 94,934. 


unopposed. 


PAST VOTE OF LOUISIANA 


TEATS; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,834; McKin- 
ley, Rep. , 22,037. 
9 =a ), Bryan, Dem., 53,671; McKinley, Rep., 


1904 areas: Parker, Dem., 47,708; Roosevelt, Rep., 
5,205; Debs, Soc., 995. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 63,568; Taft, Rep., 8,958; 
Debs, Soc., 2,538. 

1912 (Pres.),’ Wilson, Dem., 60,971; Taft, Rep., 3,834; 
Roosevelt, Prog., 9,323; " Debs, Soc., ‘5,249. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 79, 875; Hughes, Rep. 

,466; Roosevelt, Prog., 6, 349: Benson, Soc., 2! oy 


wee, 1920 (Pres. a Cox, Dem, 87, 354; Harding, RED. 
~ 158% ‘(@res)), ‘ryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 38,538. 
MAINE. 
: (Presideatial vote, 1928, 1924.) 
1928 1924. 1928. 1924, 
Cool- La COUNTIES. J Cool- La 
Hoover,} Smith,| idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, Hoover,; Smith,| idge, | Davis, | Fol'te, 
Rep. | Dem Rep. | Dem. | Prog. Rep. | Dem.’| Rep. | Dem. Prog. 
2 droscog’n| 11,790| 10,940} 9,680] 4.733| 1,743|| Penobscot | 21,750) 9,114] 15,08i] 3,618] 1,386 
ae Sone d 14,545| 5,771) 9,554; 1,510 626|| Piscataquis | 4, '792| 1/353), 4,031 9 300 
Cumberland| 33,190] 15,648) 26,187) 7,078] 2,398]| Sagadahoc. 1605 1,583 3,518 1,084 193 
Franklin 4,92 3} 1,487] 3,389) 1,123 156/| Somerset 8,055} 3,251) 6,855} 1,822 579 
_ Hancock... 8,140} 1,773] 5,474) 1,392 195|| Waido..... 35 1,402} 4,003) 1,125 149 
~ Kennebec 15,541| 8,226] 13,122 , 184 827|| Washingt’n.} 8,531) 3,073). 6,010} 2,106 483 
BENOX. i). 033. 660} 2,332) 4,919. srs ae York......| 18,671) 10,030) 16,244 °004) 1,527 
g 7 1,181} 3,311 87 Rags EERE ca fee Seen 
ee $409 rants 7,062' 2,563 466 Total ...|179,923! 81,179'138,440' 41,964! 11,382 


U.S. 


President ee aeons. Soc. “Lab., I 
_. Dem., 108,626. S. Senator (1924)—Fernald, Rep., 


PAST VOTE 


816 aie oe Tilden, Dem:, 49,823; Hayes, Rep., 
ane mith, Proh. Rep., 663. 


- 1880 ea. Hancock, Dem., 65,171; Garfield, Rep., 
74,039; Weaver, Greenback, 4,408. 
"1884. (Pres.), ey one, Dem,, 52,140; , Blaine, 
—- Rep., 72; 209; piJoup. Proh., 2,: 160. 
~ 1888 (Pres), C Sos Dem., 50,437; Harrison, 
Rep., 73.656; it be 3 
1892 (Pres.),~ leveland, * Dem: beprers ‘Harrison, 
“Rep. 62,878; Weaver,’ Peoples’, 


- 188.485 FO ge Dem 


Proh., "2, 585; Debs, Soc., 878. 


(Pres.), B any Der an ‘Peoples (Populist), 
ea cae immer: ea Dem, 860; MeKin- 
1900 ‘(eres ns 823: MeKiniey, Rep., | 1 


President (1928)—Thomas, Ah 1,068; Scattering, 1. 
Senator (1928)—Hale, Rep., 145,501; Holmes, Dem., 63,429. 


Governor (1928)—Gardner, Rep., 148,513; Moran, ‘Dem., 65,573. 
fang ipbai Rs 406. Governor (1924)—Brewster, 


Rep.; 145,281; Pattangall 
148,783; Redman, Dem., 97,428, 


Governor (1986) Sichean, Dem., 80,748; Brewster, Rep., 100,776. 


OF MAINE. 

1904 rey Parker, Dem., 27,648; Roosevelt, 
64,438; Swallow, Prob., 1,510; Debs, Soe., 2,103 

1908 (res. Bryan, Dem., 35,403; Taft, Rep., 66, 1987, 
thafin, Proh., 1,487; Debs, Soc., 1, 758. 

1910 (Goy.), Dem., 73/425; Rep., 64, 672; Soc., 1,582) 


Proh., 1,352. 

1912 (Pres.), tel rags Deri ‘ier ae. ty Pep: * 
26,545; Roosevelt, Pro) ‘ ; Debs, 

re 62.0395" Rep., 58,362; Prog. 


Rep.i 


18,225; Soe., 1,872; Prokt, 594. 

1916 ( .), Wilson, Dem., 64,127; Hughes, Rep. 
ane ‘Hanly, Proh., 597; Benson, Soc.). 2,177. 
1916 (U, S. Sen.), Dem. 69,478: Rep., 79,572, 

| 1318 (o B Be. , Dem. 54,289; Rep., 67,431 


58,961; Harding, Rep, 
1020, Pres) Watkins, Pron, 1; Debs, Sos., 2214, 


é 


(me ee ee 


878 Election Returns—Maryland; Massachusetts. 
MARYLAND. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
1928. 1924. 1928. 1924. KY 
eee bill esis. Fars {Fira aes See 
CouNTInS. ; Cool- La COUNTIES. - Cool- }- : La” 
' |Hoover| Smith | idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, Hoover} Smith | idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, 
} Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem. Prog. Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Prog. 
Allegany ...} 19,443] 9,026} 9,042} 4,442) 2,822 Howard....| 3,296} 3,088} 1,989 2,786 382 
A. Arundel .}' 10,145] 6,259} 3,670} 3,766 758 || Kent... ; 2,777 2,450} 2,019} 2,62 94 
Baltimore. .| 23,889] 15,632} 9,383} 9,424) 2,824 Montgom’y.| 9,318} 6,739} 5,675 6,639 
Balto. City .|135,182|126,106| 69,588) 60,222 32,958 || Pr. George’s| 9,782 . 5,868] — 5, 1,477 
Calvert 2,085| 1,144] 1,564) 1,242 84|| Qu'n Anne’s| 2,666} 2,700}. 1,656) 3,15. 
Caroline 3/270] 2,030} 2,210) 2,493 165 || St. Mary’s.. 1,609} 3,006} 1,653) 1,949 93 
Carroll, ..., 8,644] 3,731}. 5,301) . 4,616 320 |! Somerset 5,071). 2,277] 3,230) 2, t 
CBGihes. . fs .706| 2,201} 3,156} 2,863 213 || Talbot..... 3,990} 2,432} 2,451) 2,859 176 
Chiirles . ).-.. 2,522) 1,860}. 2,215 1,491 177 || Washingt’n. 12,404) 5,816} 7,460 5,964 1,654 
AY Nr a 6,333) 2,180} 3,356} 3,047 203 || Wicomico..| 5,923] 4,095} 3,744) 4,620) 269 
Freder “ae tree 7,406| 8,441) 7,740 903 || Worcester. .| 4,005{| 2,116} 2,604) 3,068 66 
Garrett. 4,374] 1,168} ~2,594| 1,226 373 ——_ | | —\—— 
Harford, « 6,479) 3,506! 3,545! 3,841 355, Totals. . . 1301,4791223,626'162,414!148,072\ 47,157 


President (1928)—-Thomas, Soc., f,701; Reynolds, Lab., 906; Foster, Workers, 636. 

U, 8. Senator (1928)—Goldsborough, Rep., 256,224; Bruce, Dem., 274, 447: Toole, Sec., 2,026. 
President (1924)—Johns, Soe. Labor, 987. 

Governor (1926)— Ritchie, Dem., 207, 435; Mullikin, Rep., sis, re Dil, Soe., 2,495. 

U.S. Senator (1926)—Tydings, Dem, 195,410; Weller, Rep., 140,695; tay, Soe.. -3, 659. 

= oa (1923)—Ritehie, Dem., 177, ’371; Armstrong, Rep., i3v 471: 968. 

U.S. Senator (1922)—Bruce, Dem., 160,947; France, Rep., 139 "581: Smiley, ate 2,479; Lab., 2,909. 


PAST VOTE OF MARYLAND. 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 67,687; Grant, 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 109,446; Roosevelt, Ri 
Rep. 109,497; Swallow, Proh., 3,034; Debs, Soc., 2,2 


1876 vieres. ‘), Tilden, Dem., 91,780; Hayes, Rep., | 199g (Pres.), Bryan, Dem, 115.908; Taft Rep: 
ise tyres): Hancock, Dems.. 93,706; Garticld, Rep. | .q1 1° Chae. Beam. 302: Debs, Soc., 3,323. 


+f 


$515; Weaver, Greenback, S18. 1911 (Gov.), Dem., 103, 308: Rep., 106,392. . 
1854 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 96,932; Blaine, Rep., 19t2 (Pres.), Wilson; Dem., 112,674; Taft, Pe 
85,699; St. John, Proh., 2,794; Butler, Greenback, 54,956; Roosevelt, Prog., 57,789; Debs, Soc., 


531 1914 (U._S. Sen.), Dem., 110,204; Re 94, 
1888 ee Cleveland, Dem., 106,168; Harrison, Prog., 3,697; Soc., 3,255: Proh., 3,144 44 TE) ab., ne 
86; Fisk, Proh., 4,767. 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 138, 359: Hughes, Rep.: 


1892, "eres, Cleveland, Dem 113,866; Harrison, * 
Rep., a ‘736; Weaver, Peoples’,' 796; Bidwell, 117,347; oven Proh., 2903; Benson, Soc., 2,674. 


Proh., 5,877. 1916 (U._S. Sen.), Dem, 109,740; Rep., 13,662; 

96 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), Proh., 3,325; Bp 2,590; Lab., 1,143. 

104,746: Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 2,507; | 1920 (Pres), Cox, Dem.. 180,626; Harding, Rep 

McKinley, Rep., 136,978; Levering, Proh., 6,058. 236,117; Debs, “Soe. 8.876; Christensen, F.-Lab,, 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,237; McKinley, Rep., 645. 


i, 
136,185; Woolley, Proh., 4 574; Debs, Soc., 904. | 1920 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 169,200; Rep., 184,999. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Sette eben (Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
1928. 1924. 1928. 1924. 
COoUNTIZS. Cool- La COUNTIES. Cool- re 
Hoover! Smith | idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, Hoover} Smith /idge, ‘| Davis, | Fol'te, 
Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem. } Prog. Rep. | Dem. } Rep. | Dem. | Prog. 
Parmeteple 9,886] 2,899] 7,333 881 339]| Middlesex. .|189,189)|173,339 30 
Berkshire, ..| 23/855} 24/075| 215106] 9,712} 3,637||Nantucket -| "865 308 caine 308 ORT 2780 
Bristol.....| 55.205] 59,257| 58,929] 195802] 9,624!|Norfolk....} 73,530) 47,057} 57,948] 15,041] 8,269 
Dukes 1487} -'470| 1,182) 108 69||Plymouth. .} 41/362]. 24,887} 34,728] 8.863] 6.549 
Essex 102,008 89,508 g2ig1s 25,135 20,390 Sulfolk Sher 99,3921204.603| 104,658] 78.702] 37.574 
‘a " 842 1 088 orcester. .| 94,2 ‘ 
Hampden. .| 56,063] 63.056] 46,489] 19,079] 11,6 4,290] $5,675] 89,679] 81,171) 12,302 
Hampshire.! 14.101! 125695| 13,918! 5,037! 2:014!! ‘Total. . . .1775,566!792,758!703,4891280,884 141,225 
President. (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 6,262; Foster, Workers, 2 2,461: Reynol a 
Shas A $. Senator (1 28)_—‘Walsh, Dem., 818,055: Young, Rep., 693,563; Lewla, § oS ers: ‘hallam, Workers, 
Governor pice te 769,372; es Dem., 750,137; ; . ; 
Workers, 4,495; Cook, Pro 3.098 Surtidg *Lab., 1,374; Edith Mae 7 ge ig preci oe 


In 1928, sentiment. in taee of repeal of the Sroteiion amendment was , 
‘voters in 33 _ =e 36 ate encry Districts of pean gg Woke “ered districts pA is a ma of 
ag: he subject. went before the voters in the form of a “ ” 
ppeared on the ballots in all but four of the forty Senate Districts. & “question oF eee 
President (1924)—Foster, Workers’ Party, 2,637; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 1,668. 
ae Shy ee as ‘Reps 407.880; Fuller, Ren.. = .006. 
overnor —Fuller, Rep. ‘urley, Dem 
Soc. Lab., 4,854; Hutchins, Soc., 6,392." y 90,010; Ballam, Workers’ Party, 9,508; Hayes, 
U. 8. Senator (1924)—Gillett,. Rep., 566,188; Walsh, Dem., 547,600; Konkiow, Workers’ Party, 12,716, 


PAST VOTE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
1872 Pree s05 Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 59,260; Grant, ) 


1876 Piones.} Fe "Figen, Dem., 108,277; Hayes, Rep., 


1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., §11,960; Garfield, Rep.,” | 
165,205; Weaver, Greenback, 4,548. 
ss8t (Pr (Pres. es), Cleveland, Dem. : a2, Asi: Blaine Rep., 
ny utier, reen- 
hake 24433. 


1888 (Pres, =), Cleveland, Dem., 151,905; Harrison, 
p-, 1 sk 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem.,. 176,858; Harriso 
Rep.» 202,927; Weaver, People’s, 3,348; Bidwell, 


‘ ok 
1295 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s Populist), 


ind... 
121,385; Palmer, Nat'l (Goldy Dem., | 1921 8 |, Cox. ; 
‘McKinley, Rep., 278,976; Levering, Proh., 3,060. ! 1081 i maaan ‘ewan ens 


1904. CON Bankes, oe ie ie a t 


1912 ‘(Prés.), Wilson, Dem., 
| 155,948; Hooserelt, Beri ia 


TZ, 

1916) (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 24 Hes, ! ; 
268,784; Hanly, Proh.. 2,993; —_ ge 

1916, ate Sen!), Dem.; 23,2580 Hep., "ber? a 


Election Returns—Michigan. 879 


MICHICAN. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 


1924 


La COUNTIES. 


‘ _Counriss. ‘Hoover Smith Cool- 
~ Re Davis, | Fol’te, 


Dem, | idge, 
em RED. 


Dem. | Prog. 
302] 1,027 180 179] |L- 
1,053} 1/623| _ 230| 5os||Leclanan, 
2,358] 9,417) 1,558 795]| Lenawee 
1,984) 4,628] 964) - 488||Tivineston 
484/ 2,246 368 270}| Luce a 
749] 1,767 572 254 Mackinaé 
1,046] 1,714 207 391||Macomb.. 
1,459) 5,656] 2,040} _. 242) Manistee. | 
9,395} 14,861} 5,881] 1,991]! Marquett 
B2i| “i'992| ios] ’ayg||Marquette.. 
8,555) 15,612} 4,427] 4,183||\recosta. 
2,266] 6,016] 2.253 943||\renomince 
5,769] 18,165] 4,016] 2,782||xridiand 
2/346)" 4.545] 2,329] '645||NTGaonc - 
842 3.346 405 387 Missaukee.. 
1,784| 2683] 994)  443||Monroe.... 
abo). 5.4431. §21/- - 997|| ontcalm.. 
381} 1,920] . 359] — 157)|Mntm'ncy. 
2,013} 6,637] 1,349]  596|| Muskegon. . 
237 $40 164 137|| Newaygo .. 
5,419] 4,761] 468] 4,204||Oakland... 
4626] 4,538] 404] 1,495)|Oceana.... 
2)285| 8,232] 2,464 394||Osemaw ... 
1,166] _ 3,020 782 501 la 
10,910] 34,264] 4,251] 2,124||Osceola. 
341] 1,908 249 242}/Oscoda.... 
3,134] 5,128 496| 1,781||Otsego..... 
1,489] 4,011 556 09||Ottawa 
1,854] 6,720] 1,827 200||Presgue Isle 
: ; 1,893] 6,556] 1,982 947|| Roscommon 
a Houghton... 6.573] 13.833] 1,047} 1,579]|/Saginaw.. .. 
= Hurop..... 3,797] (8,843 983 983||Sanilac.. .. . 
: wer: 7,654! 28,005] 4,811] 1,488|/Schoolcraft.. 
3,089} 9,502{ 2,821 559] Shiawassee . 
552| 1,713 308 329]/St. Clair... 
2,262] 2/802 255} 1,143//St. Joseph... 
1,762} 5,245} 1,202 285|| Tuscola... . 
7/462] 19,640] 5,667} 2,880//Van Buren. 
.946] 18,451] 3,574] 2,283]/ Washtenaw. |, 
160 966 204 177||Wayne..... 
18,229] 45,207] 7,968] 5,356{|‘Vexford 
409| 1,421 67 
Ee Rctac 1.069 313 160!! Totals. 
a ae (1928) —Thomas, Soc., 3, 516; Foster, workers, 2,881; teeter Pooks 2,798: Reyaolie 
. Dem, 375,673 
u. . Senator (1928) Ceulh LO Recta pt a Rep. 977,893; Baltay: Dem., 376,592; Krieghoff, Soc., 


2.7983 Faulknon Workers, 9.249: Bova, Boe, Lab. 689. 
3 weirs ete Geen Hep 961, 179; Cojnstook, es te 404,546; Lockwood. Soc., 2,850; Brooks, 


" Sereadent (193, —Eatie Poh, 6,085; Johns, Soc. Lab., 5,330. 

we Ses eee 926)—Comstock, Dem., 227, 155; Green, Hep. 399,564; Titus, Proh., 2,507; Reynolds, 
oF 

; re Senator (1924 Pet Rep., 858,934; Cooley, Dem., 284,609; Titus, Proh., 8, 330; Cunningham, 


Soc. Lab., 3,080; Day, § 
Bac Soperner (1924) Groesbeck, Rep., 799,225; Frendsdorf, Dem., 343,577; Krieghoff, Soc., 2,725; Dinger, 


, 4,079; Johnston, Proh., 11, 118. 
eg Rea icior (1922)—Cummins, Dem., a .252; Groesbeck, Rep., 356,933; Blumenberg, Soc.,. 4,452; 


Hoyt, Proh., 2,744; Markley, Soc. Lab., 1, 127 
PAST VOTE OF MICHIGAN. 


1872 (Pres, ; Greeley Dem. and Lib., 77,020; Grant, ; 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem; and People’s, (Populist). 
iq Rey 136,199 Conor, Lab. Ref., 2,873; Black, 237,268; ‘Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem, - 6,968, 
é McKinley, Rep., 293,582; Levering, Proh., 6,846. 


Sr lvyp a 
7 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 211,685; McKinley: 
1876, (res), “iden, Dom. 14 pao! pays ia ey Rep. 316,269; Woolley, Proh., 11,859; Debs, Soc., 
Ref., 767. 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 135, 392; Roosevelt, Rep. 


g1830 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 131,301; Garfield, BePie 364,957: Swallow, Proh., 13,441; Debs, Soc.,’ 9,042: 


190; Weaver, Greenback, 34,895; Dow, Pro 1908 (Pres.) , Demn., 175, hs "Patt, Rep., 
- pany 5,580; Chafin, Proh., 16,974; Debs, Soc., 11,586, 
3 v.), Dem. -Greenback, 154,269; Rep. 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 150,751; Taft, Rep., 


188f 5. er Straight Greenback, 2,006; Proh., 5,854. ae da 244; Roosevelt, Prog., 214,584; Debs, Sos., 


23, 
(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 149,835; Blaine, Rep., 
1852 669: ee John, Proh., 18,403; Butler, Green- 1912, Gov. pe ee rane 017; easel 169,963; Prog., 


ae 1914 AGov. , Dem., 212, ica Re) 176, 254; Prog. 
4 Clevela d, Dem,, 213,469; Harrison, “+ 
ae (Pres.), 387; Tee Proh., 20, 945; _ Streeter, 1918" (Pr (Pres al fhe 6 Frop. ‘ psieai. S00, Lab, ‘rep. 
United Labor, 4,555. ta et ks oh., 8, 139; Benson, Soc., 16,120. 


1890 (Gov.), Dem., 183, 725; Rep., 172,205; Indus., 1918" s. Dem., 212,487; Rep., 220,054; 
13,198; J bi aes ‘ VANS “L783; Pro 1,133: 
ES ios Weaver, Peovle’s 18,081, Bidwelk |” 702, (Ey ate 2080s, py 
- ; 0. A , 
Bi 208or ga agree As Christensen, Farm,Lab., 10,372. 


‘i eS 
2 gpd “FEDERAL JUDCES IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


PPEALS—Citef Justice, George 3, | Justice, Walter I. McCoy, of New Jersey. Assoctate 
Soe bag eee Justices—Wendell P. Statford, of Vermont; Frederick 


ce Dist, ot Columbia. Assoctate Justices— | Ju 

Orsi 4 Siddons, Peyton Gordon and William Hitz, 
~ 5. Ro bb, osial A. ‘Van Orsdel. of the District of Columbia; Thomas J. Bailey. of 
SUPREME COURT OF THE DISTRICT—Chtef Tennessee. 


Election Returns—Minnesoia. 


MINNESOTA. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 


COUNTIES. 


880 
1928 1924 
COUNTIES. Cool- E La 

Hoover,| Smith,} idge, | Davis, | Fol'te, 

Rep. | Dem. | Rep. ; Dem..} Prog. 

3,951} 1,428) 2,720 212) 1,959 

816}, 2,571) 3,146 458] 1,883 

€ 4,273} 3,253] 2,936 429] . 2,963 
€ 4,062] 2,221) 2,960 323] 3,053 
. | 225378 < 2,732}... 1,629 572) 1,644 

"e Big Stone. 1,641} 2,133) 1,524 260} . 1,508 
Blue arth. | 8,120} 5,177} 6,773] 1,123) 4,360 
z ,611| 5,341} 2,255 270| 4,515 
4,582} 2,138) 3,142 303} 2,552 

3,983} 2,885] 2,214 358} 2,907 

3,781| 1,747] 2,800 270| 2,052 

3,547} 2,032} 2,140 140) 2,761 

»215| 1,297}- 2,678 135] 2,236 

,057} 3,128} 3,081 439} 3,357 

1,898} 1,189] 1,020 86] 1,592 

609 219 471 29 189 

3,405} 1,604) 2,722 217} =1,818 

6,436} 2,851] 4,230 417| 3,725 

,019} 7,215) 3,931 929) 4,378 

,069| 1,196) 2,856 215} 1,239 

262) 2,829| 2,424 315} 3,430 

5,885] 2,545) 4,682 578] 2,776 

»719} 2,143) 5,550 460) 2,797 

7,815] 2,859} 6,139 480} 2,991 

9,752} 3,520] 6,849 615) 4,113 

,057| 1,687]. 1,674 118} 1,681 

125,472] 80,851}101,120| 10,806) 58,846 

.615{ 1,937 182 402) 1,992 

291} 1,120) 1,884 191) 1,166 

3,137] 1,191] 1,588 79) 2,332 

5,103} 3,122) 4,961 496] 2,532 

3,099} 2,503 ,760 407| 2,446 

380} 1,040) 1,507 128} 1,521 

5,780) 2,481) 3,222 222) 4,552 

957) 1,383) 1,333 253} = 1,503 

2,599} 2,110] 1,536 222) 2,304 

3,406} 2,245} 2,860 106} 2,481 

014 618} 1,251 60} 1,319 

718 671 7 92 832 

3,401} 4,615) 2,475} 1,199]. 2,756 

1,952 1,657 252) 1,511 

4,058} 3,274) 3,519 334] 2,674 
4,252} 3,445) 2,841 563} 2,893 

5 606} 1,378) 629 122} 1,094 
Marshall... 3,738' 2,200° 2,100 290! 2,812 


NEALE RE A hh 
President (1928)—Thomas, Soc.. 6,774; Foster, Communist, 4,853; Reynolds, Industrial, 1,921. a. 
U.S. Senator (1928)—Shipstead, Farm, Lab., 665,169; Nelson, Rep., 342,992; Dunne, Communist, 9,380. 


Governor (1928)—Nelson, Dem., 213,734; Christianson, Rep., 549,857; 
Bentall, Communist, 5,760; Brandborg, Industrial, 3,279. 


President (1924)—Johns, Soc.-Industrial, 1,855; Foster, Workers’ Party, 4,427. 
Governor (1926)—Jaques, Dem., 38,008; Christianson, Rep., 395,779; Johnson, Farm.-Lab., 266,845. 


, Governor Reed tite We Rep., 406,692; 
os Soc. 
S. Senator 


1 
Hivucte nin, Ind., $620; Keefe, ind:, 4,994. 


U. S. Senator (1923)—(Special election, July 16, for successor to Knute Nelson, deceased.)— 
19, 311;. J. A. O. Preus, Rep., 19. ‘ Maga 


Governor (1922)—Indrehus, Dem., 79,903; Preus, Rep., 309,756; Johnson, Farm.-Lab., 295,479. 
U. 8. Senator (1922)—Anna Oleson, Dem., 123,624; Kellogg, Rep., 241,833; Shipstead, Farm.-Lab.; 


PAST VOTE OF MINNESOTA, 


Johnson, Farm.-Lab., 290,165; Jas. Carley, Dem., 


325,372. 


ie eres.) Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 35,211; Grant, 


1876 Ks 
ooper, Greenback, 2,389; Smith, Prob. 


1880 ites), Hancock, Dem., 53,315; Garfield, 
een 93, ; Weaver, Greenback, 3/267; Dow. 
ro. 


286. 
884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 70,065; Blaine, Rep., 
111,085: St St. John, Proh., 4,684; Butler, Green- 
1888 88 teats) peeretand, Dem., 104,385; Harrison, 
492; Fisk, Prob., 15,311; Streeter, 


Rep. t4 
1898 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 100,920; Harrison, 
Rep., re 823; Weaver, Peoples’, 29,313; Bidwell, 


es.) 5 Bryan, Dem. and. Peoples’ (Populist), 
Levering, 


tho 135 Mekinley, Rep., 193,503; 
1898 (Gov.), Fug 131,980; Rep:, 111,796; Pop., 
1900 Ceres Dem., 112,901; McK 


Sy erate Woolley, Proh., 8.555; Debs, taney + 


ndustrial, 3,876; Ferch, Tnd.-Prog., 9,053 
924)—Schall, Rep., 388,594; Johnson, Farm.-Lab., 380,646; Farrell, Dem., 53,709; 


Tilden, Dem., 48,587; Hayes, Rep., 


Poet (a. 8S. See Nat.; sae ee 


‘Martin... . 2,822) 4,258 751} 2,529 
Meeker... . 2,761| 2,757 365} 2,910 
Mille Laes.. 1,436; 2,413 167; 2,345 
Morrison. . . 5,222 128 769} 3,546 
Mower..... 3,587} 5,061 564} 3,436 
Murray... . 2,078} 2,034 334, 2,048 
Nicollet 2,466} 2,518 287| 2,208 
Nobles. .... 2,862 2835 42 2,875 
Norman... . 1,401; 1,997 171i} 2,174 
Olmsted... . 4,720} 5,722 857} 3,508 
Otter Trail . 4,990! 7,557 568} 5,346 
Pennington. L198} 1,126 146} 2,320 
PING = ioscan 3,185 » 206 469} 3,196 
Pipestone . T,591} 2,066 219} 1,984 
Polk tne 5,357| 5,027 663] 5,695 
Pope. 1,667, 2,079 15 2,284 
Ramsey. . 56,807} 39,566 407| 34,684 
Red Lake.. 1,507 3 213 56 
enone 2,899 342 443] 2,778 
Renville. 3.731} 3,405 641} 3,898 
PESOS 5. oS ac 5,014f 5,883) 1,199} 2,454 
Rock. . ‘ 1,607} 2,065 261] 1,637 
Roseau.... 1,342} 1,300) 1 1,862 
St. Lou 25,401) 37,033) 2,577] 23,166 
Scott. . 4419} 1,324 829) 327 
Sherburne. . 1,064) 1,961 1 925 
Sibley. .... 2,553} 1,74: 341} 2,935 
Stearns. ... 16,104; 6,469} 1,354) 9,385 
Steele. .... 2,826) 3,598 96|. 1,632 z 
Stevens.... 3,457, 1,553 2: 1,362 
Swift ..... 2733} L654} 3341 291g © 
Todd 3,733} 4, 3,339 q 
Traverse... 1,899} 1, 1,330 & 
Wabasha... 3,087} 2.834 2 g1r 
Wadena... .. 1,343 2 1,265 
Waseca... .. 2,418} - 2,081 3.057 
Washingt'n. 4,158) 4,482 3,351 
Watonwan. 1AI2F 2,297 1,703 
Wilkin... .. 1,578} 1,342 245) 1,250 
Winona, 6,484| 5,670} 1,111) 6,183 

Tight..... 4,483 4 56 4,172 
Yellow Med 2,861| 2,278 3, 
Totals. . . |560,977}396,451|420,759} 55,913)/339,192 


Lundeen, Farm.-Lab., 227,193: 


Gisows Farm.-Lab., 366,029; Nery, Demi, 49,353; 


195,319. 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 55,187; Roosevelt 
216,651; Swallow, ’Proh., 6, 352; Debs, Soc. ti Rep 
1006 face Dem., 147, 992; Rep., 140,130, 
ov. Fusion, 168, H 
oC Os B28 elon 715; Rep., 92,082; ba : 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 109,401; T: 
195,843; LC geie Proh., tI, 107; Debs. atts 14, 5 a 
18. Me ile Es 


17. ie ey > Prok., 

ih 24; Soc.. 6,516; 75,136 » 147.997; 
(Pres. +e ee. tl bet, 426; Tatt, Rep. 
64,334; Roosevelt,’ Prog., 125,856; Debs, Soest 


’ 


1914 (Goy.), D 
a baS Woe Oy.) 13 a5 aes 304; te aes 143,730; Prog. 


1916 res), "Wilson, ons 479, 152; 
a ee ‘ Roosevelt, Prog, 290; 390; Haghe eed 


sane ae , Dem, 
ae “gen. Dem.,. 117,541; -Rep., 185,159; 


es.), Ci Dem., 
rere 24; ‘Wat tii Prob., ” 
36 106 ee 


a ee : 


Election Returns—Mississippi. 


° 
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_ MISSISSIPPI. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
1924. | 1928. 1924. 
Cool- La CouUNTIES 
Davis, idge, | Fol'te. 3 oover,| S i ae ae 
= ge, Ite, r Smith,| Davis, | i i 
Dem Rep. Prog. Rep Dem. | Dem. ge ae 
841; 301 16||Lincoin 2,191]  421| 1,28: 
1,831 223 2}| Lowndes. . - 2/139 133 Lass 
927 86|.......||Madison.::} 1/519] 117] 1/600 
1.6 119 47||Marion....) "922 528] 1,044 
a 541 35 3||Marshall. .:] 1,422 100} 1/143 
ae 93} 1,212 266 96||Monroe. ... 3,033 374| 2/328 
z- Calhou 1277 1,132 69 197||Montgom’y.| 1607 99} 1,015 
Carroll...) 11 901 70|.......||Neshoba.:.] 1/906] > 515] 4/611 
oh ckasaw..} 1.503 1,300 86 29|'Newton....| 27074 366| 1,660 
ag pachoctaw 1,008 1,219 98}. .|[Noxubee..:] 1/153 100| 966 
= as rne.. 708 606 14]. . .|{Oktibbeha. . 1,577 111} 1,370 
Clarke... 1,131 1,306 87 2||Panola,.../| 1571 143] 1,266 
ae 1,456 1,145 80|.......||Pearl River.| "880] 900] "855. 
Coahoma...| 1,778 1,362| 121|. Perry...... 284, 278] 383 
; opiah..-. 2735 27092 43 Pike... 434] 916] 1,640 
Covington 1,131 820 48 Pontotoc '537]. - 263] 1.206 
e Soto 1,360 1,066 17 Prentiss 367| 270) ‘1,230 
©. Forrest. . 1,793 ,832| «156 Quitma 793) 86) «574 
: Franklin 905 591 37 ..{|Rankin 325 175) 1,415 
George 337 502 69]. ..{|Seott. .. 52.1 22050 163] 1,179 
Greene 593 458 30]. ......]|Sharkey....| "475 36] ‘353 
renada 1,157 933 17 ..||Simpson...] 1,893 281); 1.519 
Hancock 1/284 469, 192 5i||smith.....:] 1/450} 419) 1,081 
Harrison 3,712 3,063 523 165} |Stone...... "258 434 "413 
5 ee Ye 5,726 4.086 252 170] |Sunflower. . 2,676 88} 1,701 
olmes.... peal 1,173 92 ....||/Tal’hatchie. 2,284 33} 1,386 
H»umpbreys.| 1,020 628 | See Mate.....+.| L274 42| 1/019 
Jssaquena..|  "134| 126 17|-......||ippah. ©: 1] 1/453} 299] 1,413 
Itawamba.. 854 889 62|.......||Tishomingo. 965 585| 1.099 
Jackson...:} 1,259 1,013! 159 2||Tunica..... 654 26| 497 
Jasper... |. 979 1,258) 60 1]}Union.//.)| 1,860 317| 1,750! 
Jefferson. | $40! 496 50|......-||Walthall | *: 864 218 650 
Jeff. Davis 856) 732 RelSs sh cL Waren, . 1 e22760 529] 1,794 
a 2,284! 2,382 326 466||Washingt’n.| 1,496 246; 1,278 
Kemper 1,421/ 911 56} . - 2. ||) Wayne. .... 917 289 906 
Lafayette 1,656 1,848. 89 Webster...:| 1,102} 338 920 
Lamar... .. 718 301 80 Wilkinson. . 767 74 352 
Lauderdale 3,558 3,212 320 Winston...] 1,620 95| 1,345 
Lawrence, .. : zoe : re vA 6 eS aoe 1,249 204; 1,290 : 
—e 695 25 { ERY shay py 5: 
corre. 2'758 2'621 1 eee 2,029) og 2) See eee 
Leflore... 2'219 1,144 1351... ‘| Totals. ../124,598! 27,1911100,475! 8,546! 3,494 
U. S. Senator (1928)—Stephens, Dem., no opposition. ES 
Governor (1927)—T. G. Bilbo, Dem., won. In the second primary the vote was: Bilbo, 147,669; 


‘Murphree, 137,130. 
U. 5. Senator 
7 Sle Governor (1923)—Whitfield, Dem., 
ection 


= tebe . 2 
gure : 


oS Grant, Rep., 82,175. } 
1876 nee Tilden, Dem., 112,173; Hayes, Rep., 
E (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 75,750;_ Garfield, 

Rep., 34,854; Weaver, Greenback, 5,797. 

1884 (Pres), Cleveland, Dem., 76,510; Blaine, | 

Rep., 43,509. | 
888 (Pres), Cleveland, Dem., 85,467; Harrison, 

Rep., 31,120;-Fisk, Proh., 258. | 

} 


Cleveland, Dem., 40,288; Harrison, 


“1892 (Pres), 
R 10,102; Bidwell, | 


ep., 1,342; Weaver, People’s, 
Proh., The Republican vote was cast mostly 


for Weaver. 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 


-. Dtrector, Frank T. Hines; Assistant to the Director, | 

Adelbert D. Hiller; Assistant Directors; Edgar O. 
Crossman (Medical); Harold W. Breining (Finance); 
“William Wolff Smith (Legal); Omer W. Clark (Co- 
ordination); John D. Cutter (Supply). Chiefs, 
Construction Division, Louis H. Tripp. { 
The number of compensation claims received to - 

- November 1, 1928 is 1,103,977. _All_but 7,462 of 
_ these claims have been adjudicated. Of the number 

adjudicated, 548,246 were granted. __ ; 

_._ The number of veterans now receiving compensa- 
tion is 258,480 and the number of deceased veterans 
whose beneficiaries are receiving compensation is 

87,274, Monthly disbursements approximate fifteen 
million dollars. 

The total amount of disbursements for compensa~ 
tion is $1,295,497,724:09. ~~ 

“ The total number of -ex-service men admitted. to _ 

_ hospitals to October 1, 1928, is 401,242. A total of | 

+ 921,741 treatments were given to patients outside of 
hospitals during the past twelve months and 855,472 


‘ eae made fa 
_ The Bureau’ utilizes. i) 
eontrolled hospitals, of whieh, 49 


control of this Bureau.” 


(1924)—Harrison, Dem., 97,243. unopposed. 

was elected without opposition. 
Aug. 28, 1923, Whitfield got_111,565 votes, and former 
S. Senator (1922)—Stephens, Dem., 63.639; Cook, Rep., 3,632; Rose, Soc., 1,251. 


* $328,592,678. 


In the Democratic primary 
Gov. Bilbo received 95,023. 


63,793; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,071; McKinley, 
Rep., 5,123; Levering, Proh., 485. 
51,706; McKinley, 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 
Rep., 5,753. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 53,374; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 3,187: Debs, Soc., 392 


” 60,287; Taft, Rep., 


8. 

, Dem., 57,227; Taft, Rep., 
1,595; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,645; Debs, Soc., 2,061. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 80,422; Hughes, Rep., 


4,253; Benson, Soc., 1,481. 
1916 (U, 8. Sen), Dem., 74,290 (unopposed). 
69,277; Harding, Rep., 


1912 (Pres.), 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 
11,576; Debs, Soc., 1,639. 


UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU. 


The total number of patients remaining in ail 
hospitals on October 1,°1928, was 26,449, of whom 
6,507 were suffering from tuberculosis, 13,229 from 
neuropsychiatric diseases, and 6,713 from general 
and surgical diseases and conditions. “ 

On October 1, 1928, 654,625 service and ex-service 
men and women were carrying Government Life 
Insurance aggregating $3,085,456,569. 

Loans have been made by the bureau to 827,196 
veterans, the amount of money being $80,613,261. 

On October 1, 1928, the Bureau was supery 
the guardianship of 52,821 wards, of whom 21,50 
were incompetent veterans and 30,491 were minor 
children of deceased veterans. 

The number of iudiciaries whose activities were 
under the supervision of the Bureau was 48,996. 

The total. disbursements made by the Bureau 
amount to $4,450,729,995, of which $866,013,435 
va ae soa premiums and allotments 

ucte om service men’s pay. ; —.! 

The largest items are: compensation, $1,295,497,724; 
term insurance, $1,042,386,407; vocational training, 
$645,027,791; and medical and hospital Services, 


. : « 3 
882 Election Returns—Missourt. 
a 
MISSOURI, 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
1928, 1924. 1928. 4924, 
Coun- Cool- La Fou're. ||COUN- ,_Cool- 
TIES. |Hoover,| Smith,| idge, | Davis, TIES. !Foover,| Smith |"idge, | Davis, 
Rep. em Rep. | Dem. } Soc. | Lib. Rep. | Dem.,| Rep. | Dem. 
Adair 5,538] 2,838] 4,383] 2,800] 406] 564||Liv’stn] 5,742! 3,208) 4,517) 4,316 
And’w 4,243) 2,116) 3,53 2,648 89 99|/|M’DId}| 3,684} 1,982} 2,374 301 
At’son 3,239} 2,534) 2,710] 2,617 107 63||Macon| 5,618) 4,829} 4,909) 5,538 
Aud’n 4,141! 5,067) 3,125] 5,866 69 73||Mad’n 2,165 1,323 1,569] 1,665 
Barry 5,901| 3,431} 4,06. 3,606 310 487)||Maries| 1,415 ,805 1,004] 1,913 
Barton| 3,662] 2,272) 2,952] 2,682 232 187}|Mar’n.| - 7,664). 5,675) 5,408] 5,739 
Bates 6,13. 3,592] 4,552] 4,722 279 78)|| Mercer} 2,869} 1 923 2,508 3209 
Bent 3,41 1,291] 2,693) -1,588 70}. .... . || Miller. 3,379| 1,968] 3,011 1,962 
Bol’ger| 3,014} 1,825} 2.204) 2,075 110). ..2. .|| Miss. . 1,999} 2,602 1,797| 2,360 
Boone 4,876| 8,419} 3,547] 8,657 96 61}|Monit.| 3,496} 2,309) 3,138] 2,601 
Buch’n} 20,459| 12,083} 17,509] 14,759) 1,433] 1,166||Monro]| 1,378] 4,957 1,141] 5,597 
Butler. 5,591] 3,313} 4,489] 2,953 395 170||Montg; 3,910} 2,283] 3,563] 2,938 
Cald'l 4,167} 2,160} 3,545) 2,383 52 48||Morgn}] 3,017) 1,415] 2,489] 1,842 
Cal’ay 3.269] 5,157} 2,799} 5,904 72 54||N Mad] 4,750} 4,151] 4,018) 4,167 
Camd 2,085 606} 1,732} . 1,196 83 17||Newt..| 7,054| 3,277] 4,592] 3,970 
CG Gea 7,344) 5,448] 6,076] 4,967 280 329||Nod’y.! 7,160} 5,300) 6,242) 5,803 
Carroll} 5,875) 3,719} 4,907] 4,502 US 65||Oregn.}| 1,662] 1,886 896 231 
Carter 989 964 172 1,051 59 9|/Osage.| 2,474] 3,085) 2,496] 1,986 
Cass. 5,299} 3,647; 3,610} 4,709 188 37||Ozark.| 2.616 527| 1,758 @ss 
Cedar +3" 1,728} 2,802] 2,007 173 30/|Pem’t.] 6,256] . 5,255) 4,811] 3,616 
Char'n| 3,929) 4,557} 3,173) 4,795 153 60)|Perry.. 648] 2,575] 7,280) 6,568 
Chris 3,576]. 1,121} 2,692) 1,281 247 56}|Pettis.| 10,346] 5,544] 2,656 ,826 
Clark .| 3,259) 2,167| 2,948} 2,770 62]......}|Ph’lps.| 2'967| 2,898] » 2,085] 2.918 
Clay . 5,584| 5,573} 2,998] 6,076 240 132}|Pike..] 4,569| 3,749] 3,715) 4,040 
Clint’n} 3,736] 2,482) 2,848} 3,177 79 49]|Platte.] 2.423] 3,344! 1,999] 3,67 
Cole. 6,637 473) 6,205} 5,033 227 351)|Polk..{ 5,307] 2,304) 4,097} 3,033 
Cooper] 4,794] 4,413] 4,755) 4,070} 102 81||P'laski} 2,229] 1,934] 1,578] 2,127 
Cra'fd 2,926| 1,469) 2,336] 1,697 125 24|;Putnm] 3,498} 1,247} 3,340 495 
Dade 3,497| 1,453] 2,651] 2,007 146 32)| Ralls 1,794| 2,273 1,365] 2,617 
Dallas. 2,835 929] 2,188] 1,304 68 24||Rand 4,825 .095| 2,991] 7,372 
Davies| 4,254] 2,783] 3,869] 3,520 84 42||Ray...| 3/280] 4/566] 2.753] 4.989 
D’K’'lb| 3,338} 1,893) 2,730] 2,368 52 33||Rey’ds] 1,247 083 873} . 1,822 
Dent. 2,367) 1,865) 1,779] © 2,263 45 64)|Ripley| 2,226) 1,3 1,428] 1,863 
Dougls| 3,758 680} 2,617 909} 176 71/|St. Ch.| 5/404} 5,088] 4,668] 2.364 
Dunkn} 3,602} 4,870} 3,436) 4,357) 220 33) |St. Cla} 3/846] 1,698} 2,907} 2,640 
Frank 7,831| 5,427) 6,253] 3,384 309 587||St. Fra 040] 4.162} 6,117 542 
Gas'de| 4,171} 1,069] 3,306 577] 148) = 322/|/St.Ge.| 1/099] 27542] 1,330] 1,257 
Gentry} 3,50 TAD, »818] 3,555 175 165] |St. Lo.} 49'572| 33°817| 26,669} 16,075 
Greene| 22/166| 10,908] 13,618] 13,084] 1, fe 1,932||Saline.} §'780| 6,243] 4,990] 6,564 
Grun'y 22 2,324) 3,782 "367 ,044/|Schuy.} 4'892) 1°794) ~ 1,522] 1,982 
Harsn,| 4,818) 2,315} 4,247] 2,792 rte 93} |Scotl’d "350| 2,199] 2,282] 2,595 
Henry.| 6,263 5322| 4,616 5706) 201! 141)|Scott..| 3°779] 5,155] 3,335] 3,633 
Hick'y} 2,233] £395) 1,895 722 34) 22)|Shan'n} = y’ 1,880] 1,174] 2,107 
Holt 3,845] 1,913 ,316| 2,255 77 53||Shelby! 97393) 3°160| 1,737] 3,957 
How’'d| 2,254! 4,452) 1,873] 4,759 88} 131)|Stod'd| 4’906| 47010) 3,844] 4,348 
Howell] 4,869| 2,544) 3,130] 2,681 380 283]{Stone 2972 558| 1,871 626 
Tron . 1,91 340] 1,328 67 42 21\|/S5ul'vn.| 4183) 3,290 .885} 3,703 
Jack'n| 26,589] 96,618) 10,953] 11,320 642 72\|Taney 2°319 968} 1,710 981 
Jasper.| 20,587 .279| 13,701) 9,176] 1,510) 383)|Texas 4'050| 3,065| 2,787) 3,421 
Jeffson} 6,285) 5,227) 4,8 1356] 280| 449]|Vern’n| 5"793| 3'g72|_ 3.593] -4/839 
Johnsn| 7,032 31 5,248] 5,526 123 90|) War’n 2'610\ 1001} 2,667 644. 
1298 24] "Caneel pee ee 80,188) 64, on 3,726) 3,764|| Wash 3,019] 2.093) 2.397] 1,955 
Knox. 628} 2,436] 2,288 722 94 1 Wayne] 9'662| 2'o11| 1,958 283 
Liolde.| 3,971] 2,025) 2,960 ,500} 184 81|| Web'r 4'002| 27345 :168] 2,730 
Laf'tte} 7,687] 5,932} 6,517) 5,877) 252) 267/|Worth| j’g39 1.409| 1,666] 1,650 
weve) Gaze] eas) Sits) Sues] Sia) Relient) od ora, Auge] 28 
S.]* 2, , 2, , - 139,433 95,888 
Hine'n.| 2.722] 3.343] 2.563] 3419] 8187 161,701|176,421) 139,483 
Linn. .' 6,996! 4,364" 5,155! 5,386! 499! 17511 Tot: l§34 080 662,076/648,4861572,753 |56,733127,427 
ee (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 3,739; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 340. 
U.S. Senator (1928)—Patterson, Rep.,’ 787,499; Hay, Dem., 726,322; Harrison, Soc., 2,845; Cox, Soc, 


excludes Kansas City 


President (1924)—La Follette tota! on his two tickets, 84,160; Faris, Proh., 1,418; Johns, Soc. Lab. 


909: Wallace, Commonwealth Land, 259, 


U. 8. Senator (1926) — Root Bete) Dem., 506,015; Williams, Rep., 470,654; Faris, Proh. 


Morrison, Soc., 1,807; Cox, La 
678. Governor *(1924)—Baker, Rep., "640, 135; Nelson, 


PAST VOTE OF MISSOURI. 


1872 (Pres.), Deed Dem. and Lib., 151,434; 
Grant, Rep., 119,116; O’Conor, Lab. Rep., 2/429: 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 203,077; Hayes, Rep., 
145,029; Cooper, Greenback, 498. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 208,609; Garfield, 
Rep., 153,567; Weaver, Greenback, 35,13 35. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., “er 988; Blaine, 
Rep., 202, 28, St. John, Proh:, 2,153. 
1888 (Pres.) eveland, Dem., 261 ,943; Harrison, 
as 236: 555 wise Proh., 4,539; Streeter, U. Lab., 
2 
ey Cleveland, Dem., 268,188; Harrison, 
sg 226,918; Weaver, Peoples’, 41,213; Bidwell, 
Proh., 4,331. 
Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), 
18M aero. ttle Nat'l (Gold) Dem., = bere 
McKinley, Rep., 239,333; Levering, Proh., 5363 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan,- Dem., 351,922; McKinley, 


, 257. 
“Governor (1928)—Caulfield, Rep., 784,293; Wilson, Dem., 731,763; Hodges, Soc., 2,412; 
The 1920 Presidential vote for Jackson County includes Kansas City; na jotta: sas. 


the 1924 vote for Jackson County; 


7,540 
Dem., 634,263; Brandt, Soc., 21,043; Cox, Soc. Lab.} 


Rep., 314,092; Woolley, Proh., 5,965; Debs, Soc.} 


6,139. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 296,312; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 321, 449; Swallow, Proh., 7,191: Debs, Soc., 


13,009. 
1908 Pres.) Bryan, Dem., 346,574; Taft, Rep.; 
347, too Chafin. Prob. 4,231: D Soe., 15,431. 


19 912 iison, Dem., 330,746; Taft, R 
38. 7821 se eesie: Prog... 124/371; Debs, Son 
1916) Pres), Wilson, Dem., nee 025; Hu hes, Ri 
339; Hanly. Proh., 3,884: Ben Soc, 14.013, 
1916 wi 8. Sen.), Dem., 3 —— Hep. "87 37 17 
8. Sen), Dem., "267, 07: Rep. 302,680. 
ae ot 4.799: Harding, 
5,142; Debs, repeak 


1. 
1, ora Reps Zh 3,1 


* 


10; 


Hf : 


1161; — 
8. 


ngen, De 
1920 reine . Sen.), D 
Soc., 20,002; Soc. pein 


Election Returns—Montana. 883 


MONTANA. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 


1924. ' 1928. 1924, 
La | COUNTIES. Cool- La 
Fol'te, | Davis, Hoover} Smith, | idge, | Fol’te, 
Ind. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Rep. Ind. 
565 766|| Meagher. . . 714 335 624 153 
448 327|| Mineral... . 443 370 223 662 
= ee 598 337] | Missoula. 5,056] 3,291) 2,386) 4,662 
364 | Musselshell. 1,444) 1,488) 1,490 
|Par ‘k a »199] 1,39 
1,135] 1,236 848 
944 764 831 
410 480 361 
1,031 982 877 
. 5 683 339 
1, “ 1,112} 1,311] °1,569 
i) 220] Richland. .. 926 525 
3,008) 1,580} Rosebud.. . 1,519} 1,025) 1,115 852 
2,484 788} Roosevelt, .} 1,630] 1,296 965 927 
1,499] 1,564} Sanders....] 1,142 873 588} 1,259 
490 355| Sheridan...|. 1,624; 1,190 905 293: 
5m 275 511] Silver Bow.| 9,456] 11,228) 6,520) 6,076 
514 118} Stillwater...) 1,687 711; 1,412 
368 353| Sweet Grass} 1,163 435 853 286 
yi Se 1,878 602],;Teton......} 1,263 804 775 691 
648 434||Toole ..... 1,325} 1,076 697 659, 
Judith Basin 721 480|| Treasure. .. 354 186 289 14 
Te ee | 1,912 340||Valley..... 2,330} 1,294) 1,555 863 
Lewis, Clark 1,504; 1,869/'Wheatland.| 1,207 542 723 686 
Ly 298} 141} Wibaux.... 583 448 505 151 
ons ae ; Yellowstone) 6,904) 3,205) 4,715) 2,479 
F 593} j ——$ | | —— 
MeCone. ot 507' 143 | Total. ...1113,300| 78,578! 74,138) 61,103] 33,805 


President (1928)—Thomas, Soc.,. 1,667; Foster, Workers, 563. 

U. S. Senator (1928)—Wheeler, Dem., 103,655; Dixon, Rep., 91,185. 

Distisar (1928)—Erickson, Dem., 113,635; Rankin, Rep., 79, 777: Dunean, Soc., 781. 

President (1924)—The Socialists polled 247 votes; Farm-Laborites, 4,771; Workers’ Party, 357. 
Montana voters tn 1926 cast a majority in favor of the repeal of the State Prohibition Act. 

In 1928 State enforcement of Prohibition again lost—for, 68,431, against, 80,619. 

Governor (1924)—Dixon, Rep., 74,126; eee Dem., 88,801; Edwards, Farm.-Lab., 10,666. 

U. 8. Senator (1924)—Linderman, ‘Rep., 72,000; Walsh, Dem., 89,681; Anderson, Farm, -Lab., 7,370. 
U. S Senator (1922)—Wheeler, Dem., Bs. 205; Riddick, Rep., 69,464; Ambrose, Soc., 1,068." 


PAST VOTE OF MONTANA. 


Y 1889 (Gov.), Dem., 19,564; Rep., 18,988. 1904 (Gov.), Dem., 35,377; Rep., 26,957; Soce., 3,431. 
'=— 1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 17,581; Homeisiey, oe aioe ) qprvan, Dem. 29,326 ‘ratty gite?- 5 
> Rep. ae Weaver. People’s, 7,334; Bidwe 1908 (Gov), Det 32, 2a: he 30,73: So Soc. "adie. 

— . es ‘i mn, em., ep)., 

_ 1896 (Pres. an, Dem. and People’s (Populist), | 191% (bres). wrse™ prog” 32456; Debs, Soe, 


42,537; Mek iniey, Rep., 10,494; Levering, Proh., 


10,885. 
4 fann : 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., i01,063; Hughes, Ren., 
5 990 (Pres). ), Bryan, Dem,. 37,145; McKinley, Rep., 66, $50: Hoosevalt~ Prog., 298; Benson, Soc., 9,564. — 
7998, 73; Woolley, Proh., 298; Debs, Soc., 708. 1916 (U.S. Sen.), Dem, $5,380; Rep., 72,758; Soc., - 


1904 (Pres). Parker, Dem., 21,773; Roosevelt, 
Debs, Soc.. 1920 (Pres. Cox, Dem., 57,372; Harding, Rep. 
Bane. ade; Swallow, Proh., 335: Debs 20, (Bre Ui 1 _67,372;, Harding, Ke 


THE NEGRO CHURCHES OF AMERICA. 

rat (Data compiled for 1926 by the United States Bureau of the Census.) 
eT fein bere) Dxpentica: Vania 
= f Member-| Expendi- | Value of 
on Edit. 1926 ship. tures. |Edif., 1926. 


No. Dollars. Dollars. No. Doliars. 
eect Saw -}42,585 5,2 208, 2487 43,024, 259 205,782, 628 


Doitars, 
32,754] . 499,104] 2,434,526 
431,333] 3 56| 13.670, 308 


~ 


‘Arthur... . 2} (69) FOL) Ash ss 164 elt e - 


884 Election Returns—Nebraska. 


NEBRASKA. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 


1928. 1924. 
CouNTIES. Cool- La COUNTIES. 


Hoover| Smith | Davis, | idge, | Fol’te, 
Rep. | Dem. | Dem. | Rep. | Prog. 


Adams..... 7,194) 2,926] '2,353] 4,824) -1,331)|Jonnson.. 
hoi 2,016 1,150} 2,598} 1,745/| Kearney. 


D 
IIE tae os 3,551) 1,783) 1,870] 2,513 484|| McPherson. 
Butler..... 2,930| 3,465) 2,444) 2,435 544||Madison... 
ass. ck wc 6 4,970} 2,739] 2,352 oa 1,327]| Merrick. ... 


wees ‘olk 
Deuel...... 1,197 403 316 775 236 Red Willow. 
2,982 pad Heres 2,153) | 964 Richardson. 


9 Saunders... 
2,533] 1,443}. 1,331) 1,920 476] |Scottsbluff - 
2,335 879 599] 1,497 745||\Seward.... 
es 1,339] 1,534) 2,378 801 Sie cteg! 

378 26 


Franklin z s : 


ee wero 2,702 5 604)|Wayne..... 
440 288 47 - 


: 110 
Howard.... 2,197 
Jefferson. . 2,193! 1, 1924| 2,752 


1928 President) —Thomes, Socialist, received 3,434 votes. 

1928 (U. S. Senator)—Howell, Rep., 324,014; Metcalfe, ere 204.737. 

1928 (Governor) — Weaver, Rep., 308,262; Bryan, Dem., 230,640; Haffner, Soc., 2,095. 

1924 (President)—Faris, Proh., 1,594. 

Governor (1926)—Bryan, Dem., 202.688; McMullen, Rep., 206, ae Harrop, Prog., 4,937. 

Governor (1924)—Norton, Dem., 183,709; MeMullen, Rep., 229,067; Butler, Prog. 35,594, 
. 8. Senator (1924)—Thomas, Dem. and Prog., 1 hae Norris. ‘Rep., 274,647. 

Governor eee ani eee 214,070; Randall, Rep., 736; Parmenter, ‘Prog.. 3,435. 

U. 8. Senator (1922)—Hitchcock, Dem., 148,265; Howell, ei 220,350; Beebe, Beare 19,076. 


PAST VOTE OF NEBRASKA, 
1872 Mace 8 Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 7,812; Gran. {| 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 114,013; betes ig ao 


ie "eres 29 tld b 17,554: H ae 121,835; Woolley, Proh., 3,655; Debs, 
pe den, Vem., ay ES, D-» | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 52,921; Roosevelt, Rep 
$7,016 oF ce oe Greenback, 2,320; Smith, Prob. | "138,558; Seger Proh., 6.323: Debs, S0c., 7,413. 
ions (Pr Bryan, Doe 131,099; Taft, See 
a (Pres), Hancock, Dem. 28,523) Gated, eek | 326; $07: Chatin. Prob. 8 179: Debs, Soe., 3,524.” 
i 599. 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Fat 109,008; Taft, Rep.. 
18) 884 ( Pres.), Cleveland, Dem, 54,391; Blaine, Rep., 54,029; Roosevelt, irae. 72, 614; Debs, Soe., 10,1 4, 
Soles t. John, Proh., 99. ee (Gov.), Dem., 120,206; Rep., 101, 228; Prog., 
— ire soleveland, one 80,542; Harrison, 655; Soc., 5,734: Proh., 2.873. 


BED 5; Fisk, ‘proh., '9,429; Streeter, U. 1910 (Pres), Wilson, Dem Sue 827; Hughes, Pav ie 
1892 Ko a Cleveland, Dem. 24.04%: Harrison, | 1913 (U. 8. Se Den 90,680) ape eee 
eaver, People’s, 83,134; Bidwell, | 1918 (Gov), Dem, 97,886; Rep. 120,888; Proh. 
1896 ea $0 Sarah: Dem. and People’s (Populist), 3,469. 
115,999; ‘Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,885; | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 119,608; Harding, be 
Mekinley, Rep., 103,064; Levering, Pro., 2,040. ! 247,498; Watkins, Proh., 5,947; Debs, Soc., 9,6 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSE. 


_ International House was incorporated in 1924; The land, i ae cee were provided 
located at Riverside Drive and 124th Street, New | by John D. Rocket 
York. Harry E. Ed Membership, over 1 Goo" students from 62 countries. 
monds, founder and) director. "| he House accommodates 350 men and 175 women 
; ane. ci eid by improvement of the social, intel- | ie self = 
lectual, spiritual and physical condition of men ai fi 
women udents ‘snout discr wire ‘because of mopporane through Tpembord Geet and rooin rents; 
y, race, color or sex, and from an George W. yer= 
land, who are studying in the colleges, ‘universities, nors; eee, tilekerat, charman Bone ApS 
and professional schools of the city of New York. mittee; Cleveland E. Dodge, treasurer. 
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ar ee ee 
{ NEVADA. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
‘ 1928. | ~ 1924. 1928. 1924, 
, COUNTIES. | | La Cool- || CounTIES L: i. 
seer Smith,) Davis, | Fol'te,| idge, > “ |Hoover,| Smith. | Davis Fol'te taeee 
| Rep. | Dem. Dem, | Prog. | Rep. Rep, | Dem. | Dem, Prog. ge. 
: Ghurenit. -|-4,114| 748} 320) ~—«625| | 654|| Mineral. 2 7 bead 
Pa ark....../ 1,247| 1,008} 286, 815, 493/|Nye....-.: 359 Li24 ats 380 Boe 
oS ouriss ae 186) 95, 141} — 343//Ormsby. 590] 426} ~~ 413{ 104]. 449 
ae BIKO,....', « 1,879) 1,442) 605) 1,150} 1,104//Pershing | 456] 452) 163] 65), 287 
=~ Esmeralda 306, "341! 145, 316} "240)|Storey... | 185} 271) - 209] 267} singg3 
sats Eureka. =e 251) 261 a = ‘amos. ».-|. 5,771] 3,952) 1,666] 2,340) 3,544 
<0 Lander... : 450) 310: 138} 1521‘ 252 ig Sage Sa fe Sa ise ia 5 
sf meoin:...} 554; S541, 254; 280/  200/| Total... 5 
a tn Ine... fe Bo4} aubAil 2-354). 280) 200 | 18,285) 14,106} 5,909] 9,769} 21,243 


5S. Senator (1928)—-Pittman, Dem., 19,505; Platt, Rep., 13,436. 
helices (1926)—Scrugham, Dem., 14,521; “Balzar, Rep., 16,374. 
U. S. Senator (1926)—Oddie, Rep., 17,430; Baker, Dem. 13,273; Bice, Ind., 543. 
Goyernor (1922)—Scrugham, Dem., 15,437; Miller, Rep., 13,215. 
U. 5. Senator (1922)—Pittman, Dem., 18,200; Chandler, Rep., 10,671. 


PAST VOTE OF NEVADA. 


1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 9,308; Hayes, Rep., | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 11,212; Taf: i : 
10,383. Debs, Soc. 2103. o Ben ae 
1910 (Gov.), Dem., 8,798; Rep., 10,435; Soc., 1,393. 


ey (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 8,619; Garfield, Rep., 
, 7,878. 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 7,986; Taft, Rep., 3,196: 
Roosevelt, Prog., 5,620; Debs, Soc., 3,313. 


1884 Vee Cleveland, Dem., 5,578; Blaine, Rep., 


“7,193; Butler, Greenback, 26. 1914 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 8,078; Rep., 8,038; Soc., 
-1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 5,149; Harrison, 5,451. - 

Rep., 7,088; Fisk, Proh., 41. 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 17,776; Hughes, Rep. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 714; Harrison, Rep., 12,127; Hanly, Proh., 348; Benson, Soc., 3,065. 


2,711; Weaver, People’s, 7,264; Bidwell, Pron., 89" 


1916 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 12,868; Rep., 10,450; Soc., 
1896 (Pres.}, Bryan, Dem; aoe People’s (Populist), 9,572, 


_ 8,376; McKinley, ‘Rep., 1918 (U. Sen.), Dem., 12, at Rep., 8,053; Ind. 
rs! (Pres.}, Bryan, Dem., 6,347; McKinley, Rep., (Anne Maran 4,603; Soc., 710. 
849. 1920 (Pres.), Cox. Dem., 9,851; Harding, Rep., 
190 (Pres. }, Parker, Dem. 3,982; Roosevelt, Rep., 15,479; page Soc., 1,864. 
6,864; Debs, Soc., 925. _ | 1920: (0. 8, Sen.), Dem., 10,402; Rep., 11,550; 1nd. 
- 1906 (Goy.}, Dem., 8,686; Rep., 5,338; Soc., 815. 4d O81; it 494. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) _ 
1928 j 1924. 1928. 1924. 
i} — - 
Cool- COUNTIES. Cool- La 
Hoover,;} idge, Smith,|Hoover,| idge, | Davis, | Fol'te, - 
Rep. Rep. Dem. Rep. Rep. | Dem. | Prog. 
6,762, 5,996 Merrimack.} 10, 139) 15,724; 13,587] 8.283 822 
5,509 4,372 Rockingh'm| © 7/782) 17,590} 14,530} 6,073 634 
$,673| 7,008 Strafford...| 7,441] 10, 470) 9,167] 6,445 575 
r ae 7,891) 6,137 Sullivan.... 3,549| 5,754) 5,187] 2,268 170 
_ Graf 6.035] 12/556, 10,493 Ss : (aera A 
Hillsboro! sh 29° 4571 24/465! 22,098 Total. 80,715'115,404' 98,575! 57,201] 38,993 


President (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 455; Foster, Gonininist, 173. 

Governor (1928)—E, D. Sargent, Dem., 79,798; C. W. Tobey, Rep., 108,431 

Governor (1926)—Sargent, Dem., 52, 236; Spaulding, Rep., 77, 394, 

U. & Senator (1926)—Murchie, Dem., 47,935; Moses, Rep., 79,279. 

Governor (1924)—Winant, Rep., 88, 650; Brown, Dem., 75,691. 

U. S: Senator (1924)—Keyes, Rep., 94,432; Farrand, Dem., 63,596. 

Governor (1922)—-Brown, Dem., 70, 160; Goodnow, Rep., 61, 526. 

In 1924 a proposal to hold a convention to revise the Constitution was defeated, 42,616 to 22,520. 


PAST VOTE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


“1872 (Pres ds, Settle Dem, and Lib:, 31,425; Grant, 54,798; Woolley, Proh., 1,271; Debs, Soe.,' 790. 


ae m4 ih O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 100; Black, rad ( for es Parker, Dem. 7s ODS; pomsevels: a : 
a A 1 wallow, Pro. ebs, Soc. 
> en, Dem., 38,510; Hayes, Rep., | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 33,655: Taft, Rep., 
: 87 ¢ pres), ae 53,149; Chatin, Proh., 905; Debs, Soc a 1,299.7" 
Pres), Hancock, Dem., 40,797; Garfield, | 1912 (Pres.). Wilson, Dem,, 34.724; Taft, Reps. 
ee ‘ ae abe; Weaver, Greenback, 528; Dow, Proh., 32,927: Roosevelt, Prog., 17,794; Debs, Soe., 1,980. 
1884 (Pres. }, Cleveland, Dem.. 39,198; Biaine, Rep. Bare a i eg ee 
ioe at 254; St. John, Prohk., 1,571; Butler, Greenbac 1914. (0. 8. Sen.) Dem. 36, 382; Rep.. 42,118; Prog. 
2, 1 OC. 
1888 (Pres,) Cleveland, Dem.. 43,456 Harrison, 27916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 43,779; Hughes, Re 
p., 45,728; Fisk, Pron., 1,593; Streeter, United | 1918 (hres). ee etoh, 303; Benson, Soo,” Lats" 


"Cleveland, Dem., 42,081; bagrh ee p 


158; ‘Weaver, - People’s, 293; Bidwell, 


é Dem. and. People’s Populist), 
Page Ne (Gold) Dem.,.3, y Me Kin- 
7 Eee ‘Proh., ae 


1916 (Goy.), Dem., 38, 853: Rep., 45,851; Soc,, 1,199, 
Prog., 48: Proh., 288. 

1918 hs S. Sen:), Dem:, 32.763; Rep., 37,783. 
1920 Cox, eee 62,662; Aardine, Rep., 
95,196: 16: Debs, 800.. 1 234, 

1920 eu g. Sen.), Dem., 65,038; Rep., 90,173; 3ee., 
1,004. ° Z 3 > 
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NEW JERSEY. | 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924, 1920.) 


1928. 1924. 
Cool- | La Fol- | Hard- 
Peers Smith, | Hoover, | Davis, idge, lette, ing, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Prog. Rep. 


19,152} 37,238 


F 23,92 1,371 11,925: 

118,268] 168,856 20,877) 116,200 

94) 25,627 1,314 11,700 

153,009} 99,972 sae tt 101,872 
5 7 


18 
708 14,082} 42,7 
3,001 12,323 57 7,625 
120 16,386 1,069 10,960 
3,043 8,96 5,225 
37,476} 68,119) 8,576] 39,499) 
5,444 14,992 0 8, 


616,162] 925,285} 298,043| 676,277| 109,028} 611,679 258,229| 27,217 
‘President (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 4,866; Foster, Workers, 1,240; Reynolds, Soc.-Lab., 488; Varney 
7 Seo oe 

Senator (1928)—Kean, Rep., 841,752; Edwards, Dem., 608,623; Soc., 2,267; Workers, 1,333; 
Proh. “372: Soc.-Lab., 280. 


; gees remon (1928) Larson, Rep., 824,005; Dill, Dem., 671,728; Soc., 2,041; Proh., 2,151; Workers, 
4 ¢.- Labor, 
President (1924)—Commonwealth Land, 219; Workers’ Party, 1, oy Proh., 1,660; American Party, 358. 
Uv. = Senator, (1924)—Edge, Rep., 608,020; Donnelly, Dem., 331,034; Record, Prog., 37,795. 
U. S. Senator (1922)—Edwards, Dem., 451,832; Frelinghuysen, ten, "362,699. 


PAST VOTE OF NEW JERSEY. 
' 1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 76,456; Grant, ] 1900 (Pres., Bry 164,879; McKinley 
Rep., 91,656. Rep., 221, 754; Wonlier, “Dias 7,190; Debs, Soc., 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 115,962; Hayes, Rep., 4,611. 


1 
103,517; Cooper, Greenback, i 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 164,367;— Rooseyelt, 
1880 Beal ancock, Dem., 122.565; oe Rep., 245,164; Swallow, Proh., 6,845; Debs, 
Rep., 120,555; Weaver, Greenback, 2,617. 9,587. 
ean ap Cleveland, Dem., 127,784; Blaine, 1908 Pres.), Bryan, Dem., aot 567; ‘Taft, 
Re 12 433; St. John, Proh., 6,153; Butler, 265,326: Chafin, Proh., 
irechback, 3,456. 


1912 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., S70 oes Taft, 
1888 (Pres.), pavelns. ee A 151,508; Harrison. cia Roosevelt, Prog.,” 145,409; Debs, Soc., 
- Rep., 144,360: Fisk, » 7,933. 


900. 
_ 1892 (Pres.), eg Ea 171, Dec: Harrison, 1918 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 211,645: Hughes, Re; 

Rep., 156,101; Bidwell, Proh:, 8,1 269,352; janly, Prob., 3,187; Benson, Soc.; 10, 460. 
si (bres, Bryan, Dem. and “posahiy ieee eS 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 258,229: Har 


133,695; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1,670; Watkins, Proh., '4,7i1; Debs, Soc:; 
Mekinley, Rep., 221,371; Levering, Proh., 5,617. 27,217; Christensen, F.-Lab., 2,173. / 


NEW MEXICO. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) F \ 
1928 > 08 


1924. 1928, 1924. 


COUNTIES. Cool- La 
Hooyer,} Smith,} idge, | Davis, | Fol’ te, 


Hoover} Smith. 


Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Prog. Dem, pa ee 
Bernalillo..[ 8,928! 6,744] 7,019] 6,053] 1,144/{Otero...... 1,146 
Catron..... 727|  428{ 493) «426 "137/|Quay.... 1,595 2 oe° 
Chaves.. 3,123] 1,352] 1,505] 2,153 2'505 2,741 
Colfax..... 3,898] 3,018}. 3,499] 3} 1,095 1,333 
Curry ...-.. 1950] 1351216 1,732 1,157 1,099 
De Baca. . . 472| "507| _ 269 723 "B12 
Dona Ana. 3,136] 2,170] 2,816] 1,773 3,512 3,550 
Baddy. ¢....| 1,618) 1,212 656} 1,498 3,043 23605 
Grant...... 2,037) 1,984] 1,752] 2/063 619 $56 
Guadalupe.| 1,718] 1,089) 1,327] 1,054 1,560 1,212 
Harding. .. 915| 723} "720) "714 11837 1,658 
Hidalgo... 559| 509} 260] 470! 1,067 1,263 
527| 473 134, 5: 1,332 1:731| 7 

Lincoln 1,422 820] 1,088 823; 333 % 
Meni ‘ey. | 2076| 124i] 167 1192 “48,094 64,745 

chiniey . A + 5 , 

Mora.,.... 2,002' 1,798! 2,197! 2'088 58,617) 48,000, woos 


S. Senator (1928)—full term, Vaught, Dem., 49.913; vushass Rep 68,070. 
aR aes 1928)—Dow, Dem., 52,550; Dillon, Re 1 Hi F 
‘Sinbad (1920)—F. Lab,, 1,104. Seba 3, 6,967. 


PAST VOTE OF NEW MEXICO, 
1912 (Pres.), Wi Dem., 22,139; Taft, Pep. 1916 (w8 8. Sen.) 
17,900; Roosey Sseeat ty Bro 8.347; Debs Soe., 2,859. z 
1916" (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem.,' 33,693; Hughes, ee 7 Gk, De 


982: 
se bas. 
31.163: Hanly, Proh., 112: Benson. Soc.. a et 


100 6s 
1921 Bach Sen.), eens a Fiat ay 
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NEW YORK—PRESIDENT AND COVERNOR, 1928. 


President, 1928. Governor, 1928. 
Smith, Hoover, | Thomas, |Reynolds,| Foster, |Roosevelt,| Ottinger, |Wal 
Dem. Rep. Soc. "| Soc-Lab.| Whkrs. Dem. op! noted 


: ) 
4 7 
: ; ; 
186 15 77 
234 6 
46 8 
16, 1,300 32 
26, 105118 265 
5. : 17 pee 
2 Ae 91501 9'495 47 i 
5,728| 15,043 334 11 
le ae 5.181] 13.251 739 11 
Rater: .; 4/440 9°529 308 2 63 
952 1/399 ra x 109 115, 
10.654] 18624 4i2 7 12} 115607| 177135 i 
12/908] _ 26,361 2 1 14| 14/445] —_23'200 358 
404,393| 2457622} 24,888]  - 1,572 3,362] 375,378| 270/010] 24,641 
4161 7.175 2 4351 402 
5,545) 111632 968 5 10 6,049] 11/020 922 
5,217] 14,333 280 15 5,958 119 258 
73.759} 99,803 5,180 143 193] 79,410} 93,725 4,911 
91845) 15,257 17 18 ii] 115173| 13/639 177 
40,079} _ 71,015 1,901 46 99} _ 45,036 "924 1,709 
317.227| 186,396] 15,076 -714 2,145] 316,385] 185/490] 13,851 
16/381, 33,229 27302 13 Cr at 31,295 "149 
OR ro 38.231] 44,782 1,684 48 41} 40,682] 42409 1,702 
begs ds <s 54,706} | 76,278 21559 85 83} » 56,706] 73,833 2/502 
8.491| 17,769 955 5 : 16,911 894 
Seek. 19,047] 37,334 1,817 23 19} 21/218] 34/891 1,743 
3.792 97828 65 12 4, "318 633 
_ 115639] 21.849 418 rt 13| 12/006] 20,660 401 
6.006} 18,286 298 9 7,49 15,992 262 
2'278 "534 161 ‘ ‘076 135 
184,640} 158,505 1,886 129 396] 2015768] 136/999 1,593 
33 38 ‘057 617 
3 21,048 203 
1500 436 
24°357 5U7 
18,367 708 
27,641 1,174 
"030 
4,674 
7,332 30 
26,298 1,591 
38,079]. 2,298 
"174 275 
8,826 172 
13,128 226 
2996 899 
10,545 57 
14:707| 400 
16,849 557 
98/031 3,997 
9,927 30: 
6,607 


~~ 30,876] 2,130,193} 2,104,629] 101,869 


4,211 


County. 1928. County. 1928, 
21,013 St. Lawrence 48,829 
+ OGG Oro COR ens : Jefferson Peters Ln 37,487 
Schenectad; 56,289 
Schoharie. . 14,089 
Schuyler.... 8,990 


Seneca... , sivas. Sy ee cl 14,408 


. $88 Election Returns—New York. 
NEW YORK--PRESIDENT AND GOVERNOR, 1924. 


PRESIDENT, 1924. > P GOVERNOR, 1924. 
now | renee, | ASD REGO! |orman 
5, 5 Davis, |Coolidge,} La Foll- | La Foll- a ns, ‘oste oose- orm 
ae x Dem. Rep. ette, ette, Soc.- Workers. Smith, velt, Thomas, 
{ Prog. Soc. Labor. Dem. Rep. cm | 
Yban 38,671} 48,253 2,692 3,044 71 41] 49,483} 42,276 586 
cilecans) r 821 381 24 +20 003 547 
“cnx . 72,834| 79,562] 31,608] 30,594 598 1,391) 159,005 1288 11,635 
roome 9,2. 28,262 2,8! 1,185 133 2,827; 27,379 447 
ttaraugus 5,369}. 17,307 2,226 1,974 138 52 8, 7,680 773 
nee. cats 7,369]. 17,252 1,643 653, 107 9,476} 16,700 708 
utauqua 5,560] » 29,757 3,547 2,448 313 139]- 10,096 722 1,982 
Cc ung, 7,162}. 18,59 1,167 1,805 1 14) 10,139} 18,21 235 
MAaNgO,s.:+s 3,392] -11,323 506 335 31 80: 11, 154 
TOD. mcg ees ss 5,1 7,918 335 290 1 2 6,552 6,893 92. 
Columbia....... 5,466 10,774 408 215 39 12 6,512 1,985 139 
@ortland........ 2,170} 10,032 559 238 34 8 2,876 9,621 246 
Delaware....:.. 4,158] 13,020 317 405 12 7 4,246) 13, 80 
Dutchess......-. 8,864) 22,173 2,225 867 130 44} 12,360) _ 20,545 
40,780] 112,070} 26,769 9,273 1,969 619] © 78,200} 102,017 11,272 
2,639 8,553 155 210 3 5 3,751 : 
466 322 5 6 ple 8,193 53 ‘ 
933 341 47 36 5,283 10,814] , 428 
837 176 38 6 4,112 0,862 641 , 
484 219 25 6 2377 7,462 248 
8 31 2 1 790} s 896 Jas ‘ 
1,030 356 66 22 877 4,588 524 
1,054 990 5: 22| 10,333} 19,698 389. » 
48,840} 51,906 652 1,530] 314,540) 163,135 17,869 H 
92 90 5 27 5,651 6. 
607 259 28) 13 50! 10,169 320... 
75 351 21 4,164 11,423 
22,518 7,743 957 377| 55,751 70,024 7,104 
55 2 8,426] 11,739 
3,708 103 23,856 39,427 5 
40,230 46,434 if 1,859] 326,753 sia 12,652 
3,554 1,204 194 113} 27,688} 33,475 1,413 
7,060 3,107 338, 96] 40,624 486 : 
9225 292 47 13 7 14,929 656 
2,908 1,048 138 40| 14,262] 27,244 1,288 
7 18 32 bs 333 
1,290 716 68 28] 10,275) 17,742 38 
7 420 52 ll - 14,975 321 
7 15) 488 63 
10,89 17,311 217 7| 113,599 4 2,436 
749 191 263 138 y 28,154 1,010 
1,447 2,258 32 23,044 .859 26 
1,253 58 66 27 8, 5 
E 979 847 44 28 i 21,349 512 
aratoga 2 1,207 862 65 14 10,420 fs 
Schenectady... .. 9,167} 24,514 4,416 1,330 218 54] 16,395} 21,386 1,772 
Schoharie. ...... 3,413 6,142 214 92 Rn 6 3,213 2213 136 
Schuyler. ,...... 1,555 4,301 134 vice 4 3 1,66: 359 oer 
Seneca.........: 2,727 6,598 2 19 ll 3,45 6,563] BAe aGe 
Steuben......... 7,194) 21,481 2,203 1,020 216 46 9,378} 22,088 915 
PUNO. seee. 10,024) 31,456 2,562 1,183 177 53} 15,380 587 1,206 
Sullivan....... 4,057 ° 1,103 652 39 19 5,565 394 425 
Bis ie 264 2,234 7,834 439 276 18 2,519 886 179 
‘Tompkins 3,701 11,766 430 189 15 22 4,327| 11,616 186 
re 9,361 048 1,043 1,132 36 40| 11,796 ,085 ‘378. 
D. 3,663 9,627 556 275 2 8,571 7 
Washington ‘ 13,774 742 390 31 6 6,014) 12,692 227 
né.. , 3,991 14,358 427 1 3 4,769 ,060 
Westchester..... 30,964| 85,029] 13,001 2,942 871 228] 56,237) 70,343 5,843 
Wyoming....... 2,512) 10,148 628 386 25 6 3,283 867 325 
WOR ater sieves s 1,568 6,334 126 112 10 3 1,602 6,242 61 
{POGHT. Fo ar + 950,7961/1,820,058! 268,510] 198,783 9,928 8,228'1,627,111|1,518,552 99,854 


oS ee 

overnor ( —Sm em er, ep » §ec., $ 

Farm Lab., 6,888; Hinds, Proh., 9,498. - 00 ee 
REGISTRATION IN NEW YORK STATE IN 1924, 


County. No. County. No. County. No. 
101,763 ee ek St. Lawrence.........-. 


Greene... .. +: : laer.,. 
Hamilton...... 3,000 Sur ees 
Herkimer... ..:. 2. 31,769 '| Rockland. . 
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_ NEW YORK--PRESIDENT AND GOVERNOR, 1920. 
Po tees ons | Paesipknr, io. ©. — Oe 
"at PRESIDENT, 1920. 


GOVERNOR, 192 Us 


“alfred eee Je G. D. F. 


COUNTIES. Cox, Hard- | Debs, Wat- | Chris- Can 
Dem. ing, Soc. kins, | tensen, smith, Miller, non, Thiomp ote 
: Rep. i Dem. Rep Soe! | Proh. | ¥.-L. 
ee : taaeee 37,572| 39,057 967 751 
weeet: 22| 2,886 ‘ 9% 588 M0 
1,949) 540} 10,100 
Pra a 90) 779 ‘: 5 2 
75 740 O83 
ey fay a 1 ee He 
7,080 7,864 4 633 46 J 55 6 
Pie. - 3,735 10,116 68 282 14 293 36 
4,110 9,062 29 166 ll 223 11 
5,203 9,284 211 95 15 268 48 
2,541 9,606 136 218 6 256 
4,528 11,719 150 269 27 392 104 
9,938} 21,152 882 167 71 310 129 
40,436} 991762} 15,111] 1,430 521 1,947 544 
2,218 8,042 47 61 9 39 37 
3.825 9.786 62 178 12 166 26 
fino. < 3,192 10,946 888 436 3D 588 36 
Genesee... ae res = 4 aay 152 13 298 25 
BEOCCHC. Sct : 32: 64 160 20 
Hamilton. ...- 516 881 3 2 oa # 
Herkimer..... 6,507 14,310 793 264 25 344 39 
Jefferson... ... 7,925 072 252 406 510 463 53 
BINgs. .s.5 119,612} 292,692) 45,100 733 3,473 3,030} 21,452 
Lewis. . 2,673 2 7 10 93 
Livingston 3,571 9,488 497 192 < 290 19 
Madison . : 3,797 11,094 230 182 22 299 21 
Monroe....... 28,523 73,809] 11,089 1,324 678 2,383 824 
Montgomery... 5,911 12,835 476) 134 26 25) 46 
_ Nassau... 8,595) 33,099 1,254 155 182 495 1,044 
_ New York.... 135,249] 275,013] 46,049 463 7,079 1,117} 19,852 
Niagara...... 7,416 21,193 1,872 380 104 1,678 94 
15,560 36,311 2,297 412 7 638 89 
23,308} 57,008} 4,707 640 163 1,173 132 
5,67 13,361 914 186 4 57 49 
10,567 24,558) 1,573 292 93 616 285 
2,266 8.305 620 176 30 319 41 
8,045 17,905 491 474 36 665 AT 
6,275 12,112 134 391 36 537 82 
1,405 3,447 23 2 cet 1 
35,296] 94,360) 6,143 142} 1,204 741} 8,651 
0,224) 28,810) 1,849 278 434 8 
9,373 17,844 712 111 170 282 908 
5,057 11,169) 498 80 67 219 281 
7,213 24,651 372 282 56 325 5 
6,905) 16,222 351 290 73 575 129 
8,741 19,208, 4,941 509 255 877 120 
3,697 ye) 215 12 : 699) 6 312 48 
1,231 3,827 151 138 1,157 3,727 134 118 17 
3,023 6,260) 251 135 12 3,268 4094 233 265, 12 
7,401) 18,335) 1,217 784 52 8,015| 17,020} 1,113) 1,167 59 
8,852} 26,737 233 118} 13,667) 20,383 435, 790, 
3,623 1029) 671 98 6 4,419) 6,777 499 236 1438 
2,406 e272 83 223 16 2,152 6,551 64 295, 39 
3,487) 9,508 288 250 21 4,056 8,812 249) 300, 19 
8,759; 19,001 301 455 76} 10,174) 16,129 189 774 198 
3,227 ,009 189 101 20 4,704 6,315 117 232 
4,124) 13,647 162 123 24 5,486] 11,522 81 227 58 
4,289] 13,333 04 241 18 3,98 13,02: 295) 406 2 
28,06 76,020} 6,097 435 485| 44,36 58,795| 4,691 702} 1,938 
2,442 134 294 194 21 2,635) 5 292 247 
1,571 5,638 52 122 6 1,496 5,229 34 304 


781,238] 1,371,167| 203,201! 19,653! 18,413'1,261,812'1,335,8781 159,804 35,5091 69,908 


REGISTRATION IN NEW YORK CITY. 
1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. _ 1927. 1928. 


140,671| 123,163) 183,040} 132,051) 138,752 121'941| 220,552 
421/224] 378,033) 500,224| 387,686] 399,488] 359,241) 548,448 


117,394] 114,571) 150,221) 134,411] 147,509] 143,175) 223,073 
57.577| 54,688| 82,463] 65,304) 73,058] 66,929) 135,134 
174,971] 169,259| 232,684] 199,715] 220,567| 210,104) 358,207 


Meee Total: .<.2.--. 

ee —Males.. 282,826| 268,083! 339,639| 291,875] 314,006] 299,899] 435,019 
eee Moles. 182'063| 155.672| 139°579| 125682} 188,886] 142'602| 156,287) 145,372] 275,756 
BeRotal. css. 409,926 422'405| 393.765} 5281525| 4341477| 470,293| 445,271| 710,775 


86,903) 89,618 et tae ee can 133,444) 204,348 


41,951| 43,117] 73,131] 60, . 
128,854| 132,735] 198,920] 175,831} 207,902 206,227 356,183 


21,311) 20.810; 25,085 9 606} 24,850) 25,422 abe 
11,077] 10,414) 14,568 2,804] 13,625] 13,980) . 23, 
32,388} 21,224) 39,653 36, 1410 38,475 39,402} 55,988 


88,987| 747.952 957,918 820,934 Dae peas 2 re 
5 90,855] 357,064 TS thd 088} 413,185] 455,77: 1,005] ; 806,721 


- Bronx—Males... . 
pe etee-- eae 


eens—Males.. “3 
ae ees 


280,553| 2547870| 317,184) 255,635) 260,736 ~ 237, 500} 327,896 


mate 


bs 
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NEW YORK—U. S. SENATOR, 1928. 
Cope'd, |Hough’n Cope’d, |Hough’'n, 7 
Counties. Den. Rep. Pounsies Dem. | ~ Rep. pee ts 
62,641] 47,715 12,647| _22,924|}Rockland...-. 
Reenay ae 14,285 403,670] 224,570||St. Lawrence. . 
Bronx... 231,262 77,668 : »201|jSaratoga. .... 
Broome. ,....- 19,711 36,393 5,632 11,152||Schenectady 
Cattaraugus. . 10,435] 20,453 5,477 12,938]|Scboharie.... . 
Gayuga......| 11,819] 18,892 0,256]  99,895]|Schuyler..... 
i-eGhautauqua. . 12,925) 25,253 10,094 13,846]|Seneca. .....- 
;Chemung:. . 12,833 23,517 9,41 68,630|!Steuben 
e@henango 4,488) 11,95 314,455| 176,320}|Suffolk. .....- 
aGlinton, .-. 9,152 7,932 25} 31,780||Sullivan. . 
-Golumbis. . 7,047| 12,058 37,227 44,148}|Tioga 
:/@ortland. ...- 3,927) 10,780 53,058 75,600|/fompkins. .- 
~ Delaware... ..'. 5,441) 12,936 8,705} 17,243}| Ulster . 
Dutchess. .... 17,006] _27,369 19,915] 35,206|| Warren % 
3 yy GR 8 See 115,905] 140,155 69: 323 
Busex | 4:585| 9,319 11,190 t 
Franklin...... 8,229 9,05 7,085 P 
Fulton....... 5,602| 14,464 2,316 £ ¢ 
Genesee...... 5,333 12,579|| Queens.......| 197,950] 132,590}| Yates =e ie 
Greene....... 5,149 8,408|| Rensselaer... 32,302 32,295 
Hamilion..... 930 1,093||Richmond... . 31,312] 20,100|] Totals... .. ; 
Herkimer..... 10,401 17,324 % 
> 
Governor (1928)—Dunne, Workers, 10,741; Conegan, Soc. Lab., 4,213. q 
Lieut.-Gov. (1928)—Lehman, Dem., 2,078,921; Lockwood, Rep., 3,064,882; Hahn, Soc., 105,806; De Lee, 
Soc. Lab., 5,198; Brill, Workers, 11,715. 
State Comptroller (1928)—Tremaine, Dem., 2,053,971; Crowley, Rep., 2,038,306; Blizabeth Roth 
8oc., 117,346; Henrietta Silver, Soc. Lab., 6,733; Fort-Whiteman, Workers, 12,370. — 
‘Attorney General (1928)—-Conway, Dem., 2,014,769; Ward, Rep., 2,081,279; Karlin, Soc., 118,797; 
Bickweat, Soc. Lab., 5,701; Juliet Poyntz, Workers, 13,464. , 
a eas Judge, Court of Appeals (1928)—Crouch, Dem., 2,006,239; Hubbs, Rep., 2,067,046; Wilcox, ? 
c., 120, Fi E 
NEW YORK—GOVERNOR, 1926. B 
9 Smith, | Mills, Smith, ] Mills, mii i 
Counties. Den. Rep. Counties. Hern: Rep. Counties. Ps 4 pore 3 
Albany 22% 2.° 2. 
Allegany..... 
Bronx. <ek ss 
Broome...... 
Cattaraugus 
Cayuga 
Chautauqu: 
Chemung 
Chenango 
Clinton. 
Columbia 
Cortland 
Delaware 
Dutchess... .. 
pee Grater. 2.60 
pect se et IO 445 15,239]) Wayne. ... . 2s: |_.. (3,719 
Franklin. . ... 4,915] 11,723||Westchester, |” Bet08 ate 
Genesee... 126367] @s387||\Yates es 2,955| 7,719 
367 3 weyaielens eae 
Greene. 27,467) sa'sral| ee 1,640) 4,836 
nm — 
Hoskimer 23,315 12,366 Totals. .... 1,523,717 1,276,239 - 


Governor (1926)—Panken, Soc., 83,482; Manierre, Proh., 21,282; Crowley, Soc. Lab., 3,553; Gitlow, 
1993; " 


Workers’, 5,507 


Attorney General (1926)—Stolz, Dem., 1,328,062; Ottinger, Rep., 1,342,627. 3 
The Democratic candidates (1926) for Lieutenant Gov é State Compt 
tinger was the only Republican that pulled through. ernor and State Comptroller, were elected. Ot- 


Counties |Wagner, 
De 


m. 
Albany... .... 50,051 
Allegany..... 2,039 
rome. vs st «| 137,712 
Broome...... 10,400 
Cattaraugus. . 6,131 
a@yuga...... 7,542 
Chautauqua, . 6,322 
hemung... .. 9,666 
Chenango. 2,768 
nD. . 4,898 
Columbia 5,506 
Gortland..... 2,274 
Delaware..... 3,897 
Dutchess... .. 10,342 
0 RS ae 62,313 
eX... 2,444 
Franklin. .... 4,118 
Fulton... .... 3,337 
Genesee...... 797 
Greene. 3,611 
Hamilton. 605 
Herkimer 6,507 


Workers, 6, 


U. 8. Senator rae Hughan, Soc.; 73,412; Christman, Ind.; 231,906; Brandon, Soc. Lab. 4,342; 


NEW YORK—UNITED STATES SENATOR, 1926. 


worth, {14 agn 
worth, ‘ounties. Wagner, | worth, ; 
Rep. Dem. Rep. Counpes 
37,339)||Jefferson..... 12,234||R. 
6,002]|Kings 252,671] 148/253 Wr g 
18°716||Livingst "843 |Schenect 
: vingston 2,909]  6,843||Schenectady. 
9,703||Madison 3,385 oe 
BS es savoe 6,746 ||Schoharie..... 
15,474||Montgomery.. 7,05. 
10,055]| Nassau... 0,758 
5,679||New York 238,430 
woe = oe ch tees i 
‘ nelda. . 20,63 
5,215||Onondaga. . 5 3 
7,813||Ontario. ..... 334 
15,266||Orange....... 10,867 
90,857|/Orleans...... 2,092 
5,751)|Oswego..... 7,605 
6,370]|Otsego....... 5,028 
,197||Putnam , 5 
7,057}|Queens.. . 118,950 
ooa||Richmont.. |. 33° 
chmond....{ ° 
532 2,235 
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NEW YORK CITY—PRESIDENT AND GOVERNOR, 1928 


' | Manhattan—New York County. ; Brootklyn—Kings County. 
President, 1928. Governor, 1928. | President, 1928. Governor, 1928. 
A.D. pipovet.| } Sate; T'm’ 3.) Roose Ottin-| Li ald- A.D. |Hoover,| Smith,|T’m’s, Roose- Ottin-} Wald- 


Rep. | Dem. | Soc. velt, ger, man, 
Dem. | Rep. | Soc. 


363) 14,648) 3, 6,978} 11,938 366] 11,646 
310] 11,388] 3; 26,867) 44.940) 3,166) 39,269 31,038] 3,108 
443} 18,450) 5, 2,759| 9,626] 229) 9,798] 2/534] 0296 
353) $637] 3, 4,185} 11,908 510 10, 120} 6,207)/' 518 
364) 17,706] 4, 11,199] 12,276 587| 12/796] 10,953] 04593 
818 6,954) 7, 5,619] 10,505 999} 7,799). 8,156) 10985 
894) 17,148] 14,177 5,939] 12,631] 512) 13,065] 5,448)0'450 
77] 8,367] 4,768 3,238] 12,030 170{ 12,128) 2,901))00D64 
5, 880}-17,672| 15,028 23,407} 34,514) 2,051] 34,631) 24,327] '1/945 
597| 14,593] 10,388 11,075| 14,245] 650] 15/093] 10/103}: ‘567 
11,669 776} 14,288] 11,444 14,709] 18,354 890} 18,649] 14,323 801 
6,528 592! 14,550} 5,903 10,627} 18,864 734| 18:756 10,554 694 
9,194 643] 12,544] 8,262 2,775| 8,924) 364] 7,516 1344 367 
6,102 444] 16.702} 5.409 2808] 915411 491] 7.949] 4277] 573 
17,197 717| 15,705| 14,717 4/028! 11.491] | 243] 11,627] 3/717] 220 
5.667 549] 16,540] 5,408 15.512| 38,425} 2,760| 301961] 22°397| 2,825 
3,117 472] 7/829} 4/110 11,996] 11/648} 850] 11,597] 11,926] '8 
$1419) 446] 9:756| 4/833 20'677| 35,273| 2,950] 27,759] 26;774| 3,097 
8.640 770] 9,710] 8,482 3,055} 7,653 7 7,191; 3,441 
3/005. 357| 97159! 2°649 13,855] 15,152] 999] 16,420] 22'657| _ 889 
11,006 919] 8/206] 10,664 25'876| 25.430] 1,921] 25,976] 25,783] 1,813 
10, 916} 11,825} 10,2 14,874] 20,104) 1,968) 17,808} 16,926) 1,991 
1,776] 27.368) 20/352 3,564] 8,921] 1,108] 6,826] 5,404] 1,226 
7/15, “og ag 385] 185,490] 13,851 | |Tetals|245,622]404,293|24,888|375,3781270,010|24,641 
Queens. 
Bronx. Ist..| 12,007) 27,382 264| 28,758] 10,141 239 


2d..| 14,445] 24,662 301] 26,763] 11,950} 259 


407| 20,324) 7,458) 391]| 3d. -| 21,284) 33,786] 376) 36,708) 17,694) 258 
1,369) 38,410) 23,445| 1,198]] 4th 54,975| 44,896 403| 50,716] 47,840 319 
938] 12/286] 8.119 8xo}} Sth ge ete 488| 36.237| 291922] 347 
1,025! 11,973] 6,733] 1,017]| 6th..| 23,448 138 204; 22,536] 19,452 171 
1,211] 12,241] 9,873] 1, 182) 7th.. 158,505 184" ‘640! 1,886/201,7681136,999| 1,593 
1,147}.43/815| 19,835] 1,059! 

36 esd] Uesdd) BL 1352 cares apart a 
Z é 494) 55,29 1,517} 1,304]} Ist..} 12,3% 15,37' oe 16,742} 10,447) 122 
98_636/232,766| 8,904!210,057|115,164| 8,258|| 2d..] 12,637] 13,566 14'386! 10,601 81 
| i| Bd. .1 24,995! 28,945 250! 31,628) 21,048| 203 
Reca: itulation, whole city— Prestdent—Smith, Dem., 1,167,971; Hoover, Rep., 714,154; Thomas 
Soc., ioe + Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 2,748: Foster, Communist, 9, 120. ‘Smith's majority over Hoover, 453,817. 


overnot— Roosevelt, Dem., 1, 135, 216; Ottinger, Rep., 728,711; Waldman, Soc., 48,546; Roosevelt's 


2 “majority over Ottinger, 406,505. 
fe ~ S. Sen ator—Copeland, Dem.; 1,178,650; Houghton, Rep., 631,448; Copeland’s majority over 


7,202. 
igs t pa psared ~Goy.—Lehman, Dem,, 1,161,458" Lockwood, Rep.. 653,080. 
P © State Com ur iroller—Tremaine, Dem., 1,145,558; Crowley, Rep., 644,713. 
Attorney ral—Conway, Dem., d, 148,328: Ward, Rep., 6 
oe Court of Appeals—Crouch, Dem., 1,137,396; Hubbs, Rep., 647,746. 


NEW YORK CITY—PRESIDENT AND GOVERNOR, 1924, 


Boroueh. President. Governor. ’ Entoliment. : 
La Follette. Roose- a 
Davis, velt, Smith, |Thomas 
Rep. Dem. Soc. Progr. Total Rep. Dem. Soc. Dem. Rep. 


190,871) 183, 238] 40,230) 46, 434 86,654| 124,813} 326,753) 12, 652 265,432) 162,931 


7 i 
_ Manhattan 


} 
| 

— jCoolidge, 
| 
a 
| 
} 
| 


TOO aR 236, 158,913| 48,840] 51 -906| 100,746] 163,135) 314,540 17,869} 259,052] 215,608 
Bronx. 79,562| 72,834) 31,608] 30,594 62/202| 45,288) 159,005 11,635] 134,695) 891388 
Queens... 100,793| 58,402| 10,899] 17, 311) 28,210! 70,880) 113,599) 2,436) 109,286; 73,539 

‘; Richmond. 18,008} 15, 785) 1/447| 2,258 3,705| 13,859 |, 23,044 260} 26,187; . 11,061 
281,527) 417,975 936,941 44, 852| 794,652} 522,547 


Totab... 626,111| 489,172] 133,024! 148,503 
Piciident (1924)—Johns, Soc. Lab., 2,223; Foster, Communist, 5,371. 
NEW YORK CITY—GOVERNOR AND UN ITED STATES SENATOR, 1926. 


» Borough. | Governor. United States Senator. 


Wads- 

smith, Mills, | Panken, | Gitlow,| Manierre Crowley| Wagner,| worth, Huetian Cristman 

Dem. Rep. Soc. |Worker| Proh. -{Soc. Lab.| Dem. Rep. Soc. |Ind. Rep. 

Manhattan! 258,874] 99,838) 11,402 1,057 756 551] 238,430] 113,388] 8,819 4,346 
148.603 ,689| 12,990 i 7408 204 320| 137,712] 49,835] 11,762 1/629 

282,397} 132,500 ‘Sbeltis a, 8ili 885| 252671) 148,253 19/035 7,932 
6,36 68,337) 1,899 341 341 175| 118950| 68,548) 1,736 4,422 
23,315 12 366 199; 25 219 26 22/2. 35 12,220 160 bs 127 


i Ni a a | 


om ee | 355,730! 48,446 4,425| __-2,331| 1,957! 769.998) 392,244) 41, 512 


al LITERAOCY TESTS QUALIFY—83,832 NEW VOTERS IN CITY IN 1928. , 
‘Literarey” certificates were awarded in 1928 to eee were given to 57,617 nen and 26,215 
_~ 83,832 men and women, or more than three times as poro7: wen SR at and renter, disproportion 
many as were issued in 1927 before the St ate-election, the literacy fest and were duly qualified to vote. 
rding to figures made ‘public. by Drs William |” There were 8,347 failures In 1928, 1,163 of whom 
Ss. = Shea, Oity Superintendent of Schools. were women and about ialf is Jany in 1927. 


19,456 


Spe. 
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Te oe 


GOVERNOR, 1922. ; | U.S. SENATOR, 1922. 


; Cas-|_.—s-: |. Gas- Crow-!} 
CounTiE£s. | Miller, | Smith, | Cas- || sidy, |Hin 


Lee, ; 
sidy, | ley, {|Calder,| Cope- Soe., | Hart; |}Kuhn 
Rep. Den. sidy, |Farm}. ds, 


(Both} Soe. Rep. land, Farm | Proh. } Soe. 


Soc. | Lab.) Proh.|I2mb)} Lab. Dem. Lab. Lab. 
32,975| 48,319 5 44|| 34,970] 44,252 988} . 487]. 70 
8,733 2,894 9 3l 154 6 7,548 2,957 214, 650 
30,548} 116,112 497 || 29,376} 109,237} 18,993} 458] 722 
: 14,839] 11,254 22} 13,308! 10,26 825 
; 11,775 7% 16 ||. 10,679 7,247 569} 26 
12,332 §,069 5|| 11.066 9.04 596} 32 @ 
19,258 9.0 48 || 17,686: 7,309 969| 936] 135 
11,629] 10,627 32{| 10.373). 10,365 285{ 862 
3 3,323 3 6.872 3,640 83] 466 
6,123 5,624 7 6,058 4,652 83|_ 3 25 
6,934 6,507 5 6,472 6.414 121 197) 11 
+920 3,135 3 6,775 3,084 121; 411 
9,465 4,498 14 7,780 5,126 115} 4 14 
13,298] 11,944 24]} 13,079] © 11,128 723| 37 28 
58,606| 71,496 214|| 61.241) 53,281] 9,206} 1,072) 348 
5,489 2,993 5,253 2,280 87|- 174 15 
6,803 5,345 5 6,443 4.491 3 338 15 
8,740 4,665 2 9,492 3,40 276| 366) 24 
6,763 3,444 10 6,417 3,003 189} . 241 11 
Greene. .... 5,290 4,410 8 4,720 4,444} 9206] 239 10 
Hamilton. .. 645 673 4 1 671 533 1 OF wate 
Herkimer... 9,264 8,149 9 8.974! 7,108 501 314 18 
z ; 19]] 14,720 8,563 488 
658 || 125,857] 232/408] 26,060] 1,857] 887 
2 4 4.028 630 20 50 
7,29: 232 10 6,721 4,121 119}. 330 9 
Madison. .-. 9,124 4.515 15 7.458 4,947 195] ~ 362 3 
Monroe 119 110}| 48.799, 42,890] 6,87 931) 159 
Montgomery 052 19 8.047 7.176 331 
Ww? 527 251} 22.052) 17,083 935} 325 19 
New York. 598 || 95,640] 252,565] 26,376] 1,742) 863 
Niagara 36 |] 12,500 8.658 823} 1,026} 61 
Oneida... .. 51|| 24,078] 20,788}. _1,038] 673) _73 
Onondaga. 88 |} 35,966] $8,821 140} 915) 150 
DP ie 14 9,442 6,295 374] 485 16 
Orange 42|| 14,222} 11,562 736; 436) 47 
Orleans. 10 5,574 2,558 231) 196 
¢ Oswego. S|] 12.947 9,494 560) 659) 23 
Otsego, 13 5 6,505 363}. . 623] 22 
Putnam... . 3 ; 2 1 11 4 2,175 1,964 64 2 7 
Queens. .... : : +B5s 184}| 22,195] 81,908} 3,609] 582] 240 
Rensselaer. . 9,931] 28,350 97 701} 20,879] 26,328} 1,207] 397] 90 
Richmond... 8.375] - 21,403 32 +260] 21,610 384 242. 39 
Rockland. .. 6,708 7,302 26 5,839 iz 564 151 29. 
St. Lawrence} 17,997 8, 33|} 17.090 7,700 259} 492] 40 
10,417] 10, Si} 10,172 ,003 246] 652) 31 
11,902] 16, 64|} 10,925} 14,901] ~ 2,517 75 
1939 3, 1 012 3,911 37} 333 4 
3,633 2: 4 3,278) 2,303 88] 183 z 
|) 15,218 3, 4,872 3,409 126 187 5 
| 13,842 9, 15}| 12.098 9,352 529]... 829] 33 
Suffolk.....] 15,679] 13, 28)| 15,077] 12,929 630] 630! = 44. 
Sullivan... . 5,064 5,282 25 780 44,844 522 On 35 
eee 5,607 2,603 5 4,811 2,560 70| 397] 11 
Tompkins 7,771 9 6,731 142 138]... 544 iL 
on 12,736} 10,890 34]] 12063 9/822 225) 895), . 29 
Warren..... 5,347 4 5,508 3,835 119] 235] - 749 
Washington. 9,962 6,141 li 9,481 5,255 208) 396) 26 
Wayne,.... 10,864 4,38 20 9,493 4,7: 18 24. . 
Westchester.] 44,899) 46,671 73|| 44,763) 43/315] 3,780) 789) +112 
Wyoming... TAT 2,84 3 6,643 2'6 275 7 
WEEE Slee 728 1,627 : 4,177 1,673 37} 220 f 


Total.. .|1,011,72511,397,663| 99,9441 6,888! 9,498! 2,288 3,378 995,42111,276,667! 117,928! 32,1241 4,993 
: NEW_YORK STATE—GOVERNOR, 1920. 


Smith, Miller, Smith, | Miller, ES) 
Dem. Rep. Counties. Dem. Rep. Counties. ok be 

Albany 37,572 39,057|| Jefferson...... 8,753 20,223)|| Rockland... .. 6,817 
Allegany 2,886 10,428] Kings... 0 244'697| 154,078|| St. Lawrence. . 8,023 2644 ; 
Cattaraugus . - 7,043] 14'957|| Madison... 3,963] 10,374 Sencha Oo 1 Or 18630 
Cayuga....... 6,990 : Schuyler ; ‘ 
Chautauqua. . neca 

unin | S880) 25,2541) Montgomery..| 7,252) 11,390|| Seneca... 1: 
Chenango, 3,19) Sranuen 5 
Clinton... 4,800 Sullivan 
Columbia. 3.613 TIGA, dokhiaes 

orbtland ..... 929} _8,883]}| Onondaga.....} 29,493] 51.406|| Tompkins... 
Delaware..... 4,171 thee 
Dutchess. .... 12,022 Warren... 
Erle...5... 21.) 62,315 Washington... 

Mies caus <« 2,822 Wayne 

Franklin... 43543 Westchest 
Fulton... .... 4,036 1,669 Wyoming. 
Genpegs. Tee 2,831 75,938) ,140]| Yates... . 
a a stay he emer. see] 23,774) 25,451) 
Herkimer...” 7,786| 12,629 root Nees: | 


Governor, 
total, 994,82 


(1918) Smith, Dem., 
; Soo., 121,705. 


Re ts Election Returns—New Yo 893 
NY “NEW YORK SITY—VOTE FOR MAYOR, si a ay 
1897. 


1901, ae 


Low, Han- Cein- 
Boroten. Van /George,} Tracy, Citi- | Santal, Shep- Low, ford, eet Man- 
Wyck, | Jeff. Rep. zens’ Soc. ard, |Fusion.} Soc. Soe. lerre, 
Dem. | Dem. Union. | Lab. Dem. Dem. Lab. Proh. 
13,076] 55,834] 77,210 9,796]! 56,631] 162,298 6,409 4,323 
76, 1185 6.938 37,611] 65,656 3,593]| 88,858] 114'625 2,692 ress 
275 1,096 5,639 5,876 921 13,679} 13,118 613 181 
a 871 583 2,779 2,798 157 6,009 6,772 120 71 
14,467!| 265,177] 296,8 9,834 
Borovenr. Me- Low, man, Hunter,| McKee, Me- Ivins, |Hearst,| Lee,.” wey 
— Fusion.| Soe. Soc. Proh. |/Clellan,! Rep. |M.O.L:| Soe. Soc. 
Dem. Lab. Dem. Lab. 
-_ & Bronx a a 132,178} 11,318 3,540 376) | 140,264! 64,280! 123,299 7,466 1,485 
1) 101 "251 4,529 1,411 396|| 68,788] 61,192! 84835 3,387 "657 
eae 11,960 976 178} 47|| 13,228 7,213) 13,706 847 05 
6,458 6,697 133 76) 50 6, 127) 4,499 3,096 117 39 
. 1 314,782! 252,086! 16,956 5,195! 869/! 228,407! 137,184| 224,920 11,817 2,276 
1909. 1) 1913. 
2h ; 
Ban- Wal- 
: Boroucz. Gay- | nard, |Hearst,|] Cas- |Hunter,||/McCall,} Mit- Russell,! ters, Ray- 
ge nor, Rep. Civ. sidy, Soc. Dem. chel, Soc. Soc. mond, 
a Dem. Fenn. All. Soe. Lab. Fusion . Lab. Proh. 
ee Manhattan & Bronx et 075| 86,497) 87,155 6,811 813)} 129,113] 178,224] 17,383 952 412 
Brookiyn.......... 1,666) 73,860 49,040 3 874 369/|° 77,826] 137,074] 11,560 538 587 
A aed 7896 11,907] 15,186] 15004 56]! 20,097] 34,279; 2,865. 129 118 
Richmond......... 7,067! 5,040] ~ 2/806 79 18 6,883] 8,604 249 28 96 
Total, City... ./ 250,378) 177,304) 154,187] 11,168 1,256!! 233,919 358.181! 32,057 1,647 1,213 


1917. 1921. 


Ben- Mit- Hill- Cur- Pan- De n. 
nett, chel, quit, Hylan, ran, ken, Hunt, Soc, Hinds, 
Rep. |Fusion.| Soc. Dem. Rep. Soc. |F.-Lab.}] Lab. Proh. 


13,230) 66,748] 51,176] | 261,452] 124,253] 28,756 321 316 875 
5, pe 19,247] 30,374)| 118,235] 34,919] 21,255 133 244 12) 
29,748] 52,921) 48,880) | 260,143] 128,259| 29:580 395 346 390 
>, 916) 13,641] 13,477|| 87,676) 36,415] 2,741 88 123 lil 
1,968! 2,940) 1,425 | 22,741| 9,000 275 71 20 14 


! 313.958! 56,438| 155,497] 145,332! 750,247| 332,846| 82,607 1,005 1,049 1,013 
VOTE FOR MAYOR AND CITY COMPTROLLER, 1925. 


Total, Citv 


Mayor. Comptroller 
(Gen. Election). Mayor (Primary). (Gen. Hlecuon), 


Walker,| Water-|Thomas)} Walker,| Hylan, 
Dem. }man,R.| Soc. Dem. | Dem, 


eae 079) 98,617) 9,842/102,835| 27,802 5B, tee 040 38,397/237,206/ 100,151 
131,226} 39,615) 11,133) 45,308) 21,228 447| 11,926|127,113] 37/963 
39,060] 16,809] 65,671| 60/814 Go08 2,098) 49/450/232'745] 138753 

103,629) 58,478] 1,943] 28/203) 32/16 2,298 694 SRN sos 57,225 


Lyons,| Ben- | Water- Berry, |Finega Finegan 
Rep. nett,JR. man,R.| Dem.'| Rep. 


22;724| 10;794 207| 6,321) 12, 197 252 98} 2,269) 23,102) 9,833 


‘Total, RERUN odie BE 748,6871346,564! 39,574/248,338] 154, 204 16,5041 4,3771115,346!722,0451343 939 


jhe general election for Mayor in 1925, Brandon, Soc. Lab., got 1,643 votes; Tracy, Commonwealth 
Land Dope Fisher. Progressive, 1, 498: Scattering, 986; blank ballots, 11 ,363; void ballots, 10,530. 


I N. Y. STATE IN 
The question ROH! Bi gtd east FreR EN e ” ‘ater importation or Sipereation te beverages which 
_ gress: of the United States modify the Federai Act | are not in fact intoxicating as determined in accord- 
to enforce the 18th Amendment so that the same ance with the laws of tire respective states? 
_ shall not p ohibit the manufacture, sile, transpor- The vote was as follows— 


Yes. No. County. Yes, No. ; 
3,620] 3,982]|Seneca,....... 2,925) 2,673 
3,093! 3,684/|Steuben c 8,109] 8,401 
4,714| 5,803||Suffolk. 15,791] 6,913 

48,955| 22,878||Sullivan 478) 3,3: 
9,255] 5,277||Tioga,. 2,595) 4,0! 

33,105) 9,745]/Tompkins 4,961) 6,045 


16,314} _8,497)|Ulster..., 


26/590| 15,408] Warren... ..... 6,891} 5,084 
ea 46,440] 24.898 Washington... oo 6,656] 6,362 
BAS é 4,404| 4,536|| Wayne. ae 4,142} 5,889 
ct et | 13,510| 8,475 Westchester... 1; 64,886} 18,990 
ee 3,042] 3,101}|Wyoming....... 3,471, 4,333 
10;032| 8/326||Vates..........]) ° 2/424] 31779 

34]| New York City: 


‘ 96|| Bronx........9' 175,116) 24,455 
é UH ieee Kings..... +» +f) 339,856] 60,016 
159) 3,167 New York,...) 303,558} 36,153 
' 10°03] 10,448]! Queens,..,.. .| 160,874] 29,797 
~ 11,235| 8,633}; Richmond..,, 8,194] 6,196 

44,579|° ent - pot City... 1,007,598 8 Fee 

2,537| 3,94 p-State.., ov, f 

as BRT 2,709!'Total State... ..!1,763, 0701598; 484. 


i= EQRS. 1924. 1928. 1924. : 
Countins. |: Cool- La COUNTIES. 2 “ 
sf Hoover,} Smith,| Davis, | idge, | Fol'te, ,| Smith,) Davis, 
ep. | Dem. | Dem. | Rep Prog em. | Dem 
Alamance..| 6,810} 4,269] 4,859] 3,217 93 486 69 
Adexander.:| 2,605} 1,724) 2,291] 2,437 20 1,717) 1,84 
Alleghany 1,368} 1,416} 1,643] 1,234 2,368 2,191 
Anson..... 726) 2,947) 2,372 25, 25. 2,926 2,909 
Ashe. ...... 4,337} 3,457) 4,333] © 3,952 2,195 2,178 
OEY. hice: 3,273 390 357} 2,189 14 1,086 1,471 
Beaufort . 2,521) 3,533] 3,048} 1,502 93] Martin:..-. 411} 2,818) 1,999 
ertie 374, 2; 1,785 159 5} MeDowell..} 3,423; 3,447) 3,023 
Bladen..... 1,911 4,552} 1,551 786 23} Mecklenb’g.| 12,913) 9,870| 8,443 
Brunswick. .} 1,931] 1,026} 1,118} 1,296 41} Mitchell...| 3,436 830 689 
2, 10,098! 6,285 467| Montg’y...| 2,653} 2,016} 2,483 
4,137 LIOR “S acta Moore... .- 3,290} 2,640) 2,771 
4,449) 3,510 189) Nash... 4... 2,066} 4,251] 3,129 
3,348] 2,503 6|| New Han’er| 4,248) 2,794) 4,735 
436 132 9|} Nor’pton 456} 1,725} 1,662 
2,261| 1,854 15}} Onslow 1,253} 1,073 1 ge 
1 67 4|| Orange..... 2,564) 1,800} 1, 
5,754| 5,998 167|' Pamlico it 879 798 
3A46| 2,755 15|, Pasquotank 814! 1,943] 1,236 
1,742] 2,314 23|| Pender..... 1,300! 1,004) 1,175 
714 98 5}| Perquimans 600 609 550 
Vin went 90. 953} 1,090 18}; Person 1,123}, 1,235) 1,576 
Cleveland..} 4,766) 4,914] 3,749} 1,743 San PUG . ook 1,395} 4,646] 3,197 
Columbus..} 3,533] 2,854} 2,757) 1,629 AGi |} Boks... ois 1.873| 1,638} 1,613 
Craver..... 2,237] 2,494} 2,942 325 44|| Randolph..| 7,414; 4199] 5,397 
Cumberland} 3,534] 3,297} 2,923] 1,372 37|| Richmond..} 2,045) 2,975] 2.475 
Currituck . . 166} 1,253 670 52 13|| Robeson...| 2,767) 4,730) 4,064 
Dares 3.22 814 883 826 629 2|| Rock’ham..| 5, 3.424) 4,467 
Davidson...| 8,960) 5,548} 6,507} 6,227 56)| Rowan..... 7,957} 4,793] 4,816 
Davie...... 2,959]. 1,086) 1,795} 2,672 13'| Rutherford.| 5,762} 4,173) ~5,101 
Duplin..... 2,911} 2,648} 2,924) 1,542 37) |. Sampson. . 5,579] 2,303) 2,021 
Durham...{ 8,723} 4,481] 4,837} 3,093 221\{ Scotland. .-. 588} 1,752 A69 
Edgecombe. 977) 4,184) 2,274 171 109|| Stanly..... 4,597} 3,000} 3,832 
Forsyth....} 13,258} 6,654| 7,404) 5,315 459|) Stokes..... 3,759| 1,976) 2,309 
Franklin... 729) 2,833] 1,991 302 13}) Swrry...... 7,015| 3,662] 4,418 
Gaston..... 9,702) 6,705} 6,554) 3,566 &2/} Swain...... 48 1,724| 1,769 
Gates...... s 679 1}| Transylv’ia 2,165} 1,721) 1,776 
Graham....| 1,260! 965 841 907 11|| Tyrrell..... 505 475 638 
Granville... 858] 2,964] 2,220 461 14||} Union 2,448] 2.840] 2,721 
Greene..... 542) 1,181 1,119 8: Vance* *.i-4; 1,449} 2,395] 2,013 
Guilford....] 16,541] 9,885] 8,3 6,822 317|| Wake......| 6,720) 9.349] 8,376 
Halifax. ... 890) 4,882} 3,232 268 83)| Warren.... 79} 2,037| 1,742 
Harnett....| 4,740] 3,559; 3,296] 2,895 11]; Washington} 1,183 883 
' Haywood...| 4,472} 4,183] 4,582} 2,440 8|/ Watauga. . 3,159. 2,365 
Henderson,.} 5,210] 3,153] 3,007] 3,548 48|| Wayne.. 4,340 3,366 
Hertford... 393] 1,030 932 164 3); Wilkes 7,808 3,586 
Hoke. B11] 1,154] 1,146 141 4|| Wilson... 1,933 2.61 
Hyde. 682 5 653 3 16}| Yadkin 3.878 1.38 
Tredell......| 6,712] 4847] 6,449] 3,565 136]| Yancey 2,712 2,592 
Jackson....} 3,512] 3,172 ; 2,788 17 Eee ; = 
Johnston...| (7,696! 5,041! 4,656! 4,910 23 Totals . . . '349,7951288, 108}284,270|194,753'- 6,651 


> 


894. Election Returns—North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 


Governor (1928)—Gardner, Dem., 362,009; Seawell, Rep., 289,415. 
Pres. (1924) Farls, Proh., 13. 

U.S. Senator (1926)—Overman, Dem., 218,934; Hayes, Rep., 142,891. ‘ 
Governor (1924)—McLean, Dem., 294,441; Meekins, Rep., 185,627. 

U. 8. Senator (1924)—Simmons, Dem., 295,404; Whitener, Rep., 184,393. 


PAST VOTE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


1872 (Pres.). Greeley, Dem, and Lib., 70,094; Grant, ley, Rep., 155,243; Levert 
Rep. 92469 1900 (Pres. m. IS 


. _Proh., 681. ; 
769. Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 137.752: MclWinley, WH 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 125,427; Hayes, Rep., 133 O81; Woot Proh., 1 Se ee 


WATT. 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem’, 124,121: Roosevelt, Rep.; 
1880 (Pres.); Hancock, Dem., 124,208; Garfield, 82,625; ane Proh., 861: bebe ia ic 
Rep., 115,874; Weaver, Greenback, 1,126. 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 136,995; Taft, Rep.; 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 142,592; Blaine, Rép., 114,937; Debs, Soc., 378. y 
125,068; St. John. Proh., 454. 1912 tog ‘Wilson, Dem., 144,507; Taft, Rep.: | 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 148,336; Harrison, 29,139; Roosevelt, Prog., 69,667; Debs Soc., 17. 
Reps, oe Fisk, Proh., 2,789; Streeter, United | 1914 Me 8s. pen Bek 121,342; Rep., 87,101. ~~ 
r, 47. res.), son, Dem., 168,383; H eS 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 133,098; Harrison, ¢ m, Soe shay 
Rep., 100,565; Weaver, People’s, 44,732: Bidwell. | 1918 (U. S. Sen); Dem.) 14! ,524; Rep., 9: 


35 3,697. 

Proh., 2,630. 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem. 305,447; ‘ pine 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem; and People’s pr omened 232,848; Watkins, Proh., 17: Debs, Son ie " 

174,488; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 578; McKin- (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., 310,504; Rep., 229,343. 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION. 


Chairman—Thomas O. ‘Marvin. Vice Chairman—Altred P. Dennis; Commissioners, Edgar B. Brossar ey 
Sherman J. Lowell, Lincoln Dixon, Frank Clark: Secretary—Jobn F. Bethune. Ww ty a 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ‘OF FINE ARTS. a 
(Interior Department Building, Washington, D. C.) x Te Sea 


Chairman—Chatles Moore: other members, Lorado | Vitale, Ezra Winter, and John W. Cross. Se etary 
Taft, Abram Garfield, Benjamin W. Morris, Ferruccio | and Peed Officer H 1 P Gone me 


5 


Election Returns—North Dakota. 895 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 


4 te 4q0R en 
aa Sen. 1924. 1928. 1924, 
Cool- La COUNTIES % 
Smith | idge, | Davis, | Fol'te, || . "| Hoover,| Smith ees = 
ze, * > yl >) idge, 7 K 
Dem. Rep. | Dem. | Prog. |} Rep. | Dem. ee yee ee 
644, 776] 106] _ 1,045||4ercer 971| 1,619]. 522] _ ~ 1,48: 
3.298 3,205 346] 2,675|| Morton. :°-]. 2,881] 3,946 2377 268 2718 
2,194} 1,870) 246) 2/038|/ Mountrail.) _ 2354) 3/003] 1/354 130] 25208 
9 tl2 421 32 418||Nelson.....] | 2/364] 15542]: 1697 175), sid 
648} 1,338 221] 2,621] Oliver. 680] _"63t] ‘367; 31! ap. 
32 776 67| _'875|| Pembina. 3,324] \ 2,141] 2,783). .588) “haa 
1,336] _ 996 135| _ 1,376|| Pierce. . 1,469] 1/606] 15160 157] | dsb 
3,076} 3,152 379] 2,338||Ramsey...:} 31246] 2'672] 3/110 359} 91,500 
6,315] 9,906} © 352) 3,769]/Ransom...| 21613] 1.505] 1/862! 303] 17919 
2,510] 2,428] 539) + 1/471||Renville..)| 17473} 1'174] "649 120] 1,247 
1,977] 1,716} 352| 1,856||Richland.::| 4/251] 3/604] 3,235| 769] 2'617 
1,250 43 91} 1,605]|Rolette. ..:} 11327] 27181 869 137| — 1,410 
1,561 980 190} 1,112|| Sargent 1,772] 1/989] 1,468] 232] 1,656 
1,240 881 101! 1;258||Sheridan 1,242 944 594 49| 1,069 
2,066] 1,198} 123] 1/695]| Sioux 687] 988] 777 58| '407 
1,178} 922) — 287} °833/|s 873] _ 542 616 47 913 
4322 718 140| 628 924] 3,231] 2,130) 266] 1,808 
.300] 6,690] 943) 3,011 '574| 12152] 1,247} 85| 1,029 
1,434) 1,120, 125) _-1/618}| '782| 3/873] 3/952) — 463] - 2/552 
1,182 738) 116 1,360 588 1,324 1,173 223) 1,053 
1,323 936 128) 1,291) ,638| 1,447] 2,596 234) 1,752 
1,190 4) 110) 1,187 '657| 3.7921 2/837] 917) © 2,009 
1,800] 1,647 221} 1,940 561] 4,362] 4,166 721) 3,784 
3233 1,698 264 2.830 Willia 3'301| 3'503| 1. és] B08] 2'R0 
OOF F A Y ms...| 3,5§ : ? 1808 
bay ed rae =a aoc Oe sae 
"3 4 f | “Totals. ../131,4 i 85 22 
1289} L113 137 1861 131,441|106,648] 94,931] 13,858] 89,92 


President (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 842; Foster, Workers, 936. 
s a ee poi tleg a Rep., 159,940; Burchard, Dem., 38,856. 
;; at ition enforcement was uphe in 28 when the 9 96 
Bie clause pon Se Ction pe 103,696 to 96,837, voted to keep 
U.S. Senator (gee) Borcuard, Dem., 13,519; Nye, Re 
nator )—Burchar em., 13,519; Nye, i 921; ‘ + 9,738; N ’ 
= i eS y D., 107,921; Stone, Ind., 9,738; Nelson, Ind 


PAST VOTE OF NORTH DAKOTA. 
1892 iS habe eo 18,995; Rep., a 236. 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 29,555; Taft, Rep., 


1892 Eres.) arrison, Rep 7,506; Weaver, 23,090; Roosevelt, Prog. 25, 726; Debs, Soc., 6.96, 
People's, 4.700 Bliwell, Prok., 899. ‘The Demo: | 1914'(U.'s. Sen), Dem., 29,918; Rep., 48,583; Prog. 
ts fused with the People’s Party. 2,597; Soc., 8. 


; 1896 (Pres). Bryan, Dem; and People’s, (Populist), 1916 ¢F (P: res.) Ww ilson, Dem., 55,206; Hughes, Rep., 


20.686: a art Rep., 26.335. 1916 (Gov.), Dem., 20,351; Rep., 87,665; 80c., 2,615. 


1900 Riss an, Dem., 20,531; McKinley, 
35808; W ‘Wook, Prob. F3e Debs Boe, | 1926, (0. 8.’ Sen.),’ Dem. 40,988; Rep. 57,714; Boc., 


i 1920 (P. 
904 (Pres). ree Dem., 14,273; Roosevelt, ee oi a. ro dena aoe, ae soe 22) EE eae 
52,595; Te pany Proh., 1,140; Debs, Soc., 2,117. | 1920 0 (Gov. .), Dem.-Ind., 112,488; Rep.-Non-Partisan, 


1908 Pies Die hs Dem. 32,885; Taft, Rep., 117,11 
7 57, = Proh., 1,553; Debs, Soc., 2,421. 1920 (u. S. Sen.), Dem, 88,495; Rep., 130,614. 


POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT IN 1928 BY STATES. 
The yote as here given is official for most but not all of the States and in those is very approximate.) 


Elec. Vote. | Elec. Vote. 
——————| Hoover, Smith, States. —_-————| Hoover, Smith, 
Rep. Dem. Rep. | Dem. Rep. Dem. 
* 113,681 127,548 || New Hampsbhire.. ye aa 115,404 80,715 
52.533 38,537 ||. New Jersey...... 1A Aces 925,285 616,162 
77,751 119,196 || New Mexico..... BA Ne ce a 69,698 48,306 
1,162,323 614,365 |; New -York....... SB ie gs 2,193,344] 2,089,863 
253,872 133,131 }| North Carolina... Rie re 349,795 288, 
296,614 252,040 || North ge Aah ts eee 131,441 166,648 
68,986 35,359 || Ohio. . Eats Qaie arabe 1,627,546 864,210 
144,168 101,764 Oklahoma....... IO}. soe 394,052 219,206 
63,498 129,602 |} Oregon, . Sibel “ahem 205,341 109,223 
97,322 52,926 Pennsylvania. . wi 338i cuee 2,055,382] 1,067,586 - 
1,768,141] 1,313,817 || Rbode Island....]..... 5 117,458 118,951 
45,746 502,811 || South Carolinay..|..... 9 yl 60,142 
623,818 378,926 || South Dakota... . Lr are 157,603 102,6 
513,671 193,003 || Tennessee....... i 64 eed 195,388 157,243 
558,064 381,070 || Texas.... ZOjsa°. 71,946 &, 
1,1 64,655.|| Utah. ....6.5.. re aes 94,734 81,075 
179,9: 81,179 || Vermont.. 2..... | ee a 
301,479 223,626 Mares ray scare 12 115,348 101,631 
775,566} 792,758 ashington..... 7 335,844 156,772 
965,396 396,762 wast Virginia. res Bae. sate 375,551 263,784 
660,977 396,451 1} Wisconsin....... ESHt esd 544,205 450,259 
ony ds 2 Wyoming....... RE de yossoin 52,748 29,299 
Abeer it 11S,300).e-* 78,078) Total. soc. a 37/21,943,328/15,430,718 
Majority. TRS Te ae: 6,502,610].....+++: 


29, 138 ‘votes I in Tun s, 6, 262. in Massachusetts, 6,774 in Minnesota, 3, 434 in 
$8,683 in Ohio, 18,647 in Pennsylvania, and fewer in the other states. 


3 xem 107, Sass 


seh S9 


ob 2 4 7 ee 


896. Election Returns—Ohio. 


OHIO, 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) : i 


1924. | 1928. 
Cool- La Co. 
i Fol'te, Smith, | Hoover, 
ee Prog. Dem. Rep, 
~~ 4,315} _ 149||Logan. .| 2,858 
15,711|  2,283||Lorain. .| 13,60 Era 
14°767| 4,370||Madison| 2.527| ‘5,222 
8, 3,501||Mahon’g| 26,928} 48,341 
5,507|_ .1,143||Marion .| _ 5,46 13,398 
16,378| 5,386||Medina.| 2,357 51 


3,616 660||Meigs...| 2,661 6,580 
19,349]. 3,339||Mercer..| 6,155} _ 5,129 
4,369 364]|| Miami. 5,867 16,063 
6,181 478||Monroe.| _2.729 4,287 


ci were ene tle meee 71,279 
6,867) - 1, organ, : ; 
5,954 421)| Morrow 1,818 4,801 
7a] earl pee") 88) as 
5,837 Noble... » 1390 5 
5,896| 4°140||Ottawa .| 3,435] 5,772 


A Perry 4,653 8,551 
4,841] 1,134!|Pick’wy.| 3,894 5,871 
6,731 e 2,709 « 


D4 93]|Putnam,| 5,567 ¥ ' 
61,891) 18,743]|/Rich’nd| 7,295 18,468 
695 §32]| Ross. .. 6,062 11,179 
4,325 453||Sand’sky| 5,834 
3,375) 642||Scioto..| 7,425 y 
8,410 628} |Seneca, 8,136 13,369 
Guerns’y| 8,9: 2,455]|Shelby. s u 
Ham'ton 115,950} 39,768 k...| 23,840 R 
Hancoe: ,167} 1,764]|Summit.| 31,506 78,504 
Hardin. 7,112 613}|Trumb’llj 9,11 29,710 
4,904 520]|Tusca’s . 6,805 if 
He 3,855} 1,693}|/Union...| 2,386 5,876 
‘Hig 6,845) 35}|VanWw’'t.| 5,089 S 
Hocking 4,086] 1,136}| Vinton.. 1,559 2,810 
c 3 E 1,824 Warren.}| 2,4 8,708 
Huron.. 8,340) 2,186)|/Wash’tn| 4,582 12,767 
Jackson. 5,977 9||Wayne. 4,825 14,192 
J 14,929] 3,097|/ Williams} 3,136 x 
7,519) Wood. 4,61 15,409 
7,727] 2,208]; Wyand't| 3,024 
+798 ,078 ——————- | _— 
Licking .| 7,244 i 42 13,9141 2,418) ‘Total. 1864,210 1,627,5461477,888'1.176,2 


Pn nena (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 8,683; Foster, Communist, 2,836; Reynolds, Soc. Taps 4,518; ‘Varner, 
‘oh 


U. 8. Senator (1928)— (Short term)—Burton, Rep., 1,429,554; Hunt, Dem., 856, 807. 
U.S. Senator (1928) (Full term)—Fess, Rep., 1,412,805; Truax, Dem., 908, 952. 
Governor (1928)—Cooper, Rep., 1,355,526; Davy, Dem., 1,106,739. 
President (1924)—Wallace, Com.-Land, 1,246; Johns, Soc. -Labor, 3,025; Faris, Proh., tle 
aks Sayan (1926)—Donahey, Dem., 702,733; Cooper, Rep., 685,957; Sharts, Soc., 5,985: Storck, Soe. 


U ‘3. Senator (1926)—Pomerene, Dem., 623,221; Willis, Rep., 711,359; Goerke, Soc. Lab., 2,846. 
eis rene ee —onahey, Dem., 1,064, 981; Davis, Rep., 888,139; Allen, pein a 11,776; be 
Bonen (1922) —Donahey, Dem., 821,948; Thompson, Rep., 803,300. 


U. 8. Senator (1922) —Pomerene, Dem., 744,558; Fess, Rep., 794,159; Virginia D. Green, Ind., 21,514. 


Ohio voters in 1926 rejected (743,313 to 405,152) Ohio voters, in 1922, rejected, 908,522 to 719 050, - 
& proposed constitutional cme a to abolish a@ pro co! 
ee eiate primary ‘election ne > a — nstitutional amendment legalizing wine 


PAST VOTE OF OHIO. 
1872 tun ue BABE: Dem. and Lib., 244,321; | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 344,940: Roosevelt, Re 


oo Rep., 281,8. O'Conor, Lab, Ret., 1, 163 600,095; Swallow, 'Proh., 19 339; Debs, Soo R 

Black, Proh., 2 1905 \(Gov.), Dem., 473/264: Reps, el 

1876 wibies) ‘biden: “Dem., 323,182; Hayes, Rep., 17,795; Soe. Lab.,’1,808: Proh., 13 061, * | . 
: Cooper, Greenback, 3,057; Smith) Pron’ | 1908" (Pres), Bryan, Dem., 


sees 572,312; Chafin, Proh., 11,402; Debs’ Soc., 38.7952. 
18e0' (ies); Hancock, Dem.) 340 821; Garfield, | 1908 (Gov. mn., 552,560; Rep, aS ter eo 
Rep. 375,048; Weaver, Greénback, 6,456; Dow, | 98,573. Gyo, poe A ee 533,197; Fo 


b. : 397. 
i 1910 (Goy.), Dem., 47 ; Rep 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 368,280; Blaine, Rep., | 60,637; Proh, 7139. Mth Tei 0 yor is 
wie Bi St. John, Proh., 11,069; Butler, Green: | 1912' (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 424,834; ‘Taft, Rep.; 
oe 278,168; “Roosevelt, Prog., 229,807; Debs, Sce6., 
1888 Ceres) Clevelang, ee 38 oe Harrison, 1914 (U. g, ny, D 423, 
6,054: 3 TO ‘é ’ em., 
Peg pate 4 Gi Streeters | orgs. 7 5098 Soc., 5 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 404,115; Harrison, | 1916 raison, Dem., 604,161; Hise 


514,753: Hani Proh., 8, 
Rep., 405,187; Weaver, People's, 14,852; Bidwell, 1916 ( Ys 8,080: Benson, 


‘oh., 26, m. 570,686 
1896 (Pres), Bryan Dem. le's, Soc., 38, 187; Proh., 12,600; Ind A 
477,497: ignites Nat (Gold De mi Bae ages (Gov. ); Bem. 480.403; Rep., 470,459. 
see es. ee hat ise | uA atid 
ryan, 1 ei ec ley, 
543,918; Weolley, Proh., 10,803; Debs: Soe, i Rep. rR es oe Bem ish 


Election Returns—Oklahoma; Oregon. 897 
— Or Ome, UTegOn. 88 
(President wae TAs 1924.) 

a 1924, 1928. ars pl0Dd: 


Hooyer Smith, |Hoover] Davis, 

Rep. em. | Rep. 
2,867 2,317 2,405] 6,118 
4,224 2,967 2,251] 6,280 
1,572 1,137 é 1,268 843 
2,596 1,566 350|] McClain = 1,913} 2,399 
3,810 1,357 508]} McCurtain. 2,877] .1,915 
3,415 8] 2,255 843]|MeIntosh..| 2,044] 2'742 
3,014 4,593 1,780 637/{Major..... 674) 2,891 

,314} 4,211 4,388 835/|Marshall,. . 1,358] 1,063 

5,011 3,065 3.060 1,186) |Mayes..... 2,161 3,002 
6,538 7,154{ 3,164 492)| Murray. ... 1,498; 1,632 
2,963] 2,454} 2,622 153)| Muskogee 6,343} 9,972 
2,541] 2,528] 2,013 683}|Noble...... 1,777| 3,607 
1,139 672 586 150]| Nowata 1,763} 2,930 
3,738] 2,841! 1,672 435) /Okfuskee.. 2,516} 3,612 
1,283 1,772 800 576 Oklahoma. 16,073} 36,608 
5,069} 3,523) 3,084 753||Okmuigee 5,834] 9,149 
2,419} 1,825) 1,581 266]/Osage...... 5,005] 10,555 
3,511} 3,096] -2,519 123||Ottawa 4,488 , 
2,254) 7,969} 8,894 695|)Pawnee. , . . 1,94 4,489 
4,576| 2,473] 2,419 670||Payne.....| 2,904] 7,864 
2,603} 1,729} 1,563 200)|Pittsburg...}| 5,960] 5,875 
2,486] 1,126] 1,539 756||Pontotoc...| 3,203] 3,356 
1,953 879) 1,499 658/|Pottawot’ie.| 3,797] 8,478 

12,748] 3,785) 7,519} 1,966|]Pushmat’a.. 1,384] 1,616 
3,321} 4,759} 1,863 268]| Roger Mills 986] 1,948 
6,332} 5,091} 2,638 786||Rogers..... 2,147] 3,477 
4,371 1,990 A 558||Seminole.. 4,423} 8,072 
2,262] 1,982 61 281/|Sequoyah. . 2,692} 3,296 
1,421] 1,049 339 61|/Stephens,.. 2,982] 5,192 
1,844 24} 1,226 350||}Texas...... 1,260} 2,891 
2,580} 2,480} 1,935 366|/Tillman.. 2,141] 3,331 
3,937} 3,996 : 170}|Tulsa... . 16,072} 38,769 
3,440 2302 1 502}| Wagoner. 1,745] 2,726 
2,251] 2,439] 1,108 176}|Washington} 2,563] 7,258 
1,294] 2,122 23 §21 wb 2 2,024] 3,572 
3,829] 6,049] 7,390 840||Woods..... 1, 550) 3,941 
reset te oe Son Ww oodward . ,347| 3,188 1 418 1,831 
4,11 EF 7 f 
1,368} 1,457 971 244 Total... ,|219,206|394,0521255,798] 226,242] 41,141 
5,168' 4,069! 3,326 771 


' President (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 3,926; Farm.-Lab., 1,284. 
-Governor (io28)—Joleneton. Dem., 212,167; Benedict. Rep., 170,714; Franing, Farm-Lab., 1,646, 
U. 8S. Senator (1926)—Thomas, Dem., 195, 312; Harreld, Rep., 159, 287; Hart, Soc., 1,012. ; 
Governor (1922)—Walton, Dem., 280, 206; Fields, Rep., 230, 469; Enfield, Soc., 3,941. 
PAST VOTE OF OKLAHOMA. 
eae )—Bryan, opeET 122,363; Taft, Rep., ed Cree). Hatred Pere "aae? ae Hae hes, Rep., 
og 2 4. ooseve: 

ng in Eres). Wilson, Pena 119,156; Taft, Rep., 1930" (Pres.), Cox, 'Dem., 215,808; Harding, Rep., 

90,786; Debs, Soc., "41,674. | 3,464; Debs, Soc., 25,679. 


OREG oa 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 


1928. 1924, 1928, 1924. 
COUNTIES. Cool- La COUNTIES. Cool- La 
a pe“ \Hoover,| Smaith;| idge, | Davis, | Forte, Hoover,| Smith,| idge, | Davis, | Fol'te, 
Rep. | Bem. | Rep. | Dem. | Prog. Rep. | Dem. | Rep. Dem. Prog. 
.721| 1,861| 2,803} 2,004] 1,356||Lane...... 13,647| 4,213] 8,551| 3,256] 2,416 
Pgos| Lata] Sane 623 1/328] ~'641) ~'5 
;216| 5,918] 5, 


Sos 14) — 683 00 ; — 
8058 2,463 res 1,840| 2,408 || Washingt'a.| 67162 3,944] 4,205 2,103| 2,809 
2,695 ago 1,756 650] _ 833 || Yanni... 5.248 2,382| 3,803] 2,015) 1,324 
eae Toit Ufo giz] Sox! "S98 II Total. .1205,3411109,223!142,579' 67,589! 68,403 


” President (1928)— Thomas, Soc., 2,720; Reynolds, Soc. eae i ,964; Foster, Ind., ire 


— Dem., 93,470; Patterson, Rep., 120, 073; Stallard, Ind., 12,402. 
UB Bonet pane) ance, Dem., 81,301; Steiwer, Rep., 89,007; Stanfield, ay 30,246; Adams, Ind., 
Prog., 20,379. 


U.8. Senator (1924)—MeNary, Rep., 174,672; Miller, Dem., 65,340; Coulter, 
PAST VOTE OF OREGON. 38,049; Tatt, Rep., 


’ 8 Bryan, Dem 
888 (Pres, 1, Bist, to Se Ty a eabig oo ae 540, re iatn PWrohie 2: 683; Debs, Boe. Be ee a ey 


t Rar? Bem, 14,243; Harrison, 1912" (Pres.), Wilson, “Dem., 47,064; 
ayes roar 3 ; Dem:, 120,087; Hug 
Pres), Bry peters 730; eee Dem., i916) ( ) -Wileon, Bron, 2799; Benson, 8 


126,813; 
Dem. Foe. na 


1), B Mokiney, pas nS once Rep! 2 
ee 1,494: | 1920 (Pres.), 
Barker Bae gh mg Rep, - 143,592:  Watking, Pron Eroh., sre An rena as 


1920 (U. S. Sen.), D 


Election Returns—Pennsylvan 
== PENNSYLVANIA. — 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
1928. ; 


Hoover, | Smith, || ~ Coolidge, | 
Republican. | Democrat. Republican. | 


[en] 
Ons 
Boo 


NON TNIWH eH s1W0O 


‘Crawford... 
Cumberland 


to 
PPO SONG OUM MN 
Oe 


ne 
NOWNWUWUOw 


MINORS 


io | 
SON 
Ter 
lA 
STi OD DoS ICO 


Passer eee eeeoheae 


Eterna: 

__, Luzern 

- fLycoming.... 

De  MoRean, (6.5. \ OS ae cere 
PIV ROUCUU Tere’ ote isle, + iai.p) <'iniere, were & niu oe wee 
Mifflin. 


Ie 


RO Pee et 
FADD 09 et CO IC COO DOTS 


WW NOHW RN RH OOWWRWOO 


oe 


i] 


6, 
3, 
eS 
6 
5, 
0, 
6,5 
0,2 
7, 
8 
4 
2 
8 
Z 
6 
3, 


SRoSeae JAI perm o9 
SOWNOONONONEMW 


hESomS 


Ee 


2,055,382 1,067,586 1,401,481 
___ President (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 18,647; Varney, Proh., 2 : - ; Fost 
9.03%, Hevgolay Indust. 380." i ee ey oh., 3,875; Foster, Lab., 2,687 ; Fost 
. ee J. §. Senator 28)—Reed, Rep., 1,948,645; McNair, Dem., 1,029,055: 
_ Proh., 14,866; Kutz, Lab., 7,524; White, Communist, 2,420: ‘Thomas, Tnaeete 3 
President (1924)—Faris, Proh., 9,779: Nations, Amer,, 13,033; Wallace, 
re Gentes ole re ae tee te Rep., 1,102,823. ; 
. 5. Senato 926)— son, Dem., and Lab., 648,680; Vare, Rep., 822, 3 
U. 8. Senator ti9a5)— age Dem., 434,583; Reed, Rep., 800,140; Seki Seo at Nala 


“ee ae eee * aah ie VOTE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
t ye en, Dem., ,158; Hayes, Rep., 
_ 384,142; Cooper, Greenback, 7,187. oe sic 
ae 18: (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 407,502; Garfield, 
¢ Rep., 444,713; Weaver, Greenback, 20,648; Dow, 
1884 (Pres). Gl land, Dem., 392,78 
S.), Cleveland, Dem., 392,785; Blaine, Rep., 
473,804; St. John, Proh., 15,283; Butler, Green: 
eee Jani, Dem., 447 ee. nes 
Tes evelani,, Dem., ,004; Harrison, 273 447,421 
Rep., 69; Fisk, vi 3 1.78 
ep. a Bisk Proh., 20,966; Streeter, em., 521 


J Labor, 3,876: 70. ; 28,52 
(eat bag Cleveland, Dem., 452,264; Harrison, Reop., ¢ ; Dem., | 
ou es han Se je ts Bar 23. u Watkins, Proh., 
oe Bi ; Dem. an ‘eoples’ opulist), 
228; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 7000: 1980" } ee 


Aye) acne ae 


. Election Returns—Rhode 


- 1924. 
COUNTIES. Cool- La 

idge, | Davis, | Fol'te, 

k Rep. | Dem. | Prog. 
i Bristol... .. | 4,082] 2,514 75 
Pe Sere 12,000} 5,426 275 
' ‘Newnort../| 6'sé9! 8° 9 ied 3.885] 664) 
) Providence .| 96,622! 85,696] 91,573! 62/586! 6.368 


President (1928)—Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 
U. S. Senator (1928)—Gerry, Dem., 116,067: 
Governor (1928)—Archainbault, Déem., 
Workers, 169. 
President (1924)—Soe.-Lab., 268; Workers, 
Governor (1926)—Gainer, Dem., 
Gevernor (1924)—Pothier. Rep., 122 
U.S. Senator (1924)—Meicalf, Rep., 
Workers, 475; Sullivan, Lib.-Ind., 419. 
Governor (192: 


113,391; 


6,102: Matthews. Soc. Lab. 


1876 (Pres.), Tilden. Dem., 10,712: Hayes, Rep., 
15,787; Cooper, Greenback, 60; Smith. Prob. Ref., 


68. 
1886 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 10,779; Garfield, Rep., 
18,195; Weaver, Greenback, 236; Dow, Proh., 20. 
1884 (Pres.), Cieveland, Dem., 12,391; Blaine, Rep., 
a! St. John, Proh., 928; Butler, Greenback, 


1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 17,530; Harrison, 

» Rep., 21,969; Fisk, Prob., 1,251:. 
» 1892 tee), Cleveland, Dem., 24,336; Harrison, 
3 a ie Weaver, People’s, 228; Bidwell, 
1896 (Pres.), B Dem; and People’s (Populist) 
14,459; obi. Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1,166; McKin- 

37.437: Levering, Proh., ‘1,161. 

(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 19,812; McKinley, Rep., 

~ 33,784; Woolley, Proh., 1,529. 
2902 a cao Dem., 32,279; Rep., 24,541; Soc. 1,283; 


1928. 
CouUNTINS. Hoov- 
Smith, er, 
Dem Rep 
Washingt’n| 3,532] 7,848 
Totalss..% i a 


240; Foster, Workers, 169. 
Herbert, Rep., 


= | 1928. 1924. i caveat 1928. , = ey ae 
. €o ei i tt-|Hoov|D Edt lcoor|| Counrms. |Smith,|Anti-|Hoov|Davis, Bat. |coot 
; ) Ss. nti-| Hoov)| Davis,} Fol- |Cool- us. Fe a ~ 
a es ca Dem. Smith) er, | Dem:j|lette,| idge, Dem. |Smth,|} er, | Dem.|}iette,} idge, 
pe | Rep. Prog.| Rep. Rep. Prog.| Rep. 
| 1,020] 41] 24 1]. 37} 19|\Hampton....| 1,098} ...] 12] 730 3 
308} 217] 25 1288 5 1,224| 14] 13] 1,346 1 
816 2) 22) 450 3 10 me 5 89 eS: 
7] 36] 1,455 3 14| 733 te 
oe 4| "708|° 14 4) 4) 1,355 8 
14 20| $47 2 2 23 "105 6 
eo. fae 5 9 : aa inn 
ails ‘2 201 Ae a0 61} 1,395}, 7 
2 5| 593 1 ae st BS 212 51] ‘616 2 
| 794) 965| 2,554| 108| 361||Marlboro.....| 729} 2] 25] 716 Bi: 
| “531° -36| 1'186|  6| 24||McCormick...) 615|--...| 20} . 520 ib 
2| 34] 850 5| 12||Newberry....| 2,077] 12].....] 1,802 13 
22 1} 1,539 3| 11||Oconee...//::| 1,263} -16) 54] ‘989 5 
onl} + 615 1] 20||Orangeburg...| 11545| 41] 51] 1,727 67 
fora): 220 800 2) -11||Pickens...... 1,110] 68} 124] 1,044 35 
39 9 956 7 3||Richiand. 3,158] 224]. 219] 2,369 88 
TO) BOSE". 3||Saluda....... 796|--... 5| 15094 3 
ois 44 697 20||Spartanburg 3,859, 436] 324 ae 
2 2| 915 -; || Sumter. 202| 72] 102] 1,136 
12] 82] 631 2 il Unio rere 400 14 60 1,862 
217 52 jamsburg y ‘ 
# e ares 2, ue Work bac.ne 145) 176 1) 1,385 3 
8 42 ——| — —|——_| —_|—_ 
ats "33 eis 1s!) “rata, 4). 60,14212,624'3,114149,008' 62011,123 


Island; South Carolina. 


899 


RHODE ISLAND. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 


119,019; Reid, Workers, 168. 


Case, Rep., 121,442; Bishop, Soc. Lab., 220; Theinert 


289; Commonwealth Land, 38. 

75,882; Pothier, Rep., 89, Lied Age Lab., 743. 

749; Toupin, Dem, 85, 

120,815; Flynn, Dem., 37, 620; McDermott, Soc.-Lab., 297; Reid, 


2)—Flynn, Dem., 81,935; Gross, Rep., 74,724; Soc. Lab., 949; Lab. 802. 
U. 8. Senator (192 ome eh Dem., 82,889; Beeckman, Rep., 68,930; Bartholomew, Law and Order, 


PAST VOTE OF RHODE ISLAND. 


1903 (Goy.), Dem., 30,578; Rep., 29,275; Soc. Lab., 
943; Proh., 930. 

1904 '(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 24,839: Roosevelt, 
Rep., 41,605; Swallow, Proh., ee Debs, Soc., 956. 

1906 (Gov.), Dem., 33,195; Rep., 31,877; Soc., 395; 
Proh., 714; Soc.’ Lab. 320. 

SEM, (Gov), Dem., 33, Bae Rep., 31,005; Proh., 831; 


Soc. Lab.; 
1908 Wes) Bryan, Dem., 24,706; Tait, Rep., 
43,942; Chafin, Serob.. 1,016; Debs, Soce.; 1,365. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., | 30,412; Tait, Bint’ 
27,703; Roosevelt, Prog., 16,878; Debs, Soc., 2,049. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 40,394; H Ficus 


i 
1918 (U. S. Sen.), Den, “3h Bis. Rep., 42 os! Soe., 


1,628. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 55,062; Harding, Rep., 
107,463; Watkins, Proh., 510; Deb, Soc., 4,351. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 


we 
ees ost 


ANRC ee Ola oo) Ei LST et Ue se Ae 
: Presid dent (1928)—-Thomas, Socialist, got 44 votes, ef which 16 were in Charleston. 
2a : PAST VOTE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


a 1876 ee Tilden, Dem., 90,906; Hayes, Rep., 
“ae (Pres). | Hancock, Dem... 112,31; Garfleld, 
~ Rep., 5: 71: Weaver, Greenback, 566. 

ce: 1884 (res .). Cleveland, Dem., 69,890; Blaine, Rep., 

Cleveland, Dem., 65,82£; Harrison, 


eo 
: ears nee) Cleveland, -Dem., 54,698; ‘Harrison, 
= Rares Bas Weaver, People’s, 2 


| SBE ae Nespas LID 


i 1920 


3900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 47,283; McKinley, Rep. 


Debs, oi 
1912 teres. J" Wilson, Dem., 48,357; Tatt, R 
536; Roosevelt, Prog., 1 


14 U.8 ry, ha 5” wes 
Iple. (eres) wi ison Bem 61,846; Hughes, ? 
enson, Soc., 125. 

34, Brea) Cox, Dem., 64,170; Harding, 


920 (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., 64,388 (unopposed} 


> 


The office of the Board at Washington, 


Is ia 
epen each business day from 9 A. M. to 4.3 


is 
0 P.M, 


ee 


LIGHT IN TREATMENT OF AILMENTS. 


The first recorded use of light in medical treatment 
was at Margate, England, in 1715, by Russell, who 
was stimulated to its use by watching the self- 
freatment of diseased animals, 


that the treatment cf tuberculosis of the lungs 
otherapy under the direction of Bernhard was 
erally successful, started its use for the cure of so- 
;d surgical tuberculosis, that is tuberculosis of 
S, jomts, glands,‘ intestine, peritoneum and 


se whose skins asi not readily tan do not do as 


900 Election Returns—South Dakota. : 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
1928. 1924. | 1928. i 
COUNTIES. | smith mite tae Davis Fol'te COUNTIES. | Smith,| Hoover, : 
{ Dem.'| Rep. | Rep. | Dem. | Prog. . | Rep. ; : 
Aurora ~ 1,426] 1,552] _967| 665] _1,031||Jones...... 422| 857 
Beadle.:...| 3/168] 5,094) 3,466; 851! 2,177|/Kingsbury 1,352] 3,499 . 
Bennett... "544 706 444 102 232 IG eteraloe Line reyes { 
BonHomme! 2,166] 2,262) 1,420 860} . 1,118}/Lawrence...| 1,785] 4,141 
Brookings... 1,915}; 4,586). 2;7 361} . 1,415||/Lincoln... 1,364/ 3,463 
fars| 5,065|\ 7,266|. 4,708} 1,010]. 3,987|/Lyman..... - 1/232] 1/488 . 
; 1/431/) 1,060 650| 1,146||Marshall’..] 1,315] 1,858 
405) 30! 225 210!|MeCook... 1,753] 2,234 ! 
1,988; 1,199 277 681||MePherson. 1,468} 1,234 
346 64 46 488/|Meade .... 1,441} 2,845 . 
: 7; 1,680; 1,306} 2,396) |Mellette. 927 943 , 
1,370| 2'665| 1/684] 325] "953|/Miner......] 1,341] 1,990 
1,474| 2.573] 1,415 492) 1,438||Minnehaha. 6,805] 13,741 
3,299} 3,762] 1,862 627; 2,011]|Moody..... 1,416} 2,108 
Corson.,... 1,374, 1.847] 15364 140 910||Pennington.| 2,266 4,645 
Custer..... 715) 1,464 833 236 492)|Perkins.... 1,010 2,262 
Davison. .<.| 2,729) 3,821) <2,801 578 2,038 |Potter..... 1,100 1,242 | 
2,642; 3,180] 2,193 308 1,474) | Roberts 2,619) 2,866 ; 
999} 1.869] 1,362 168 728/i3anborn....} 1,321] 1/567 ‘ 
1,293 956 222 624) |Spink......{ 2,451] 3,868) 
1,949} 1,125 317 797|| Stanley. ... 437 739 
1,743; 1,043 277; 1,141) |Sully.. -.... 415 999 : 
2.216} 1,392 342 936)|Tripp.....: 2,099] 2,396 
1,90/| 1,112 277 594||Turner.....| 1,380} 3,362 
2,508) 1,227) 202} 1,491)/Union..... 106} 2,415 =: 
2,274; 1,643 818| 1,222)|Walivorth. . 1,216} 1,854 . 
1,255 797 319 482||/Yankton...| 2,841 2,971 
1,959} 1,144 207 833]|Ziebach.... 615 759 : 
2,430} 1,727 690 781 | | Armstrong 7 0 
1,576 811 299 894) /Shannon 601 469} . 
1,032| _ 702] 107| —-322||Toda.... 831}: 789 
1,912} 1,260 325 783) | Washabaugh 282 294 
2,145 een fe — Washington 228 205) 
61 9 7 pes s ear vis (pba cle 
oo4 583. 194 247|| Total... .|102,660|157,603|101,299| 27,214 75,355 
1,517) 1,054 228 711) | > 
J Fresident: (1928), Foster, Soc., 443; Foster, Workers, 232; Farm-Labor, 927. 
f Governor (1926)—Bulow, Dem., 87,136; Carl Gunderson, Rep.; 74,101; Ayres, Farm.-Lab., 11,958; 
Hipple, Ind., 10,637. . 
U.S. Senator (1926)—C, J. Gunderson, Dem., 59,128; Norbeck, Rep., 105.756. 
Governor (1924)—Gunderson, Rep., 109,894; Bulow, Dem., 46,663; Putnam, Farm.-Lab., 27,027; 
Richards, Ind. (La Follette), 20,359. P 
U. S. Senator (1924)—MeMaster, Rep., 90,310; Cherry, Dem., 63,818; Ayres, Farm.-Lab., 23,962; _ 
Egan, Ind., 14,390; Dillon, Ind., 3,930; Loucks, Ind., 1,380; Livingston, Ind., 1,122. 
PAST VOTE OF SOUTH DAKOTA, = | SEaeragyees 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 9,081; Harrison, } 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., .942:Roosevelt 
. Rep., 34,888; Weaver, People’s, 26,544. Prog., 58,811; Debs, Soc., 4,662. 4 : 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), a a * erat a eee a eee 
41,225; McKinley, Rep., 41,042 Foh., 2,406; Soc., 2,674; Ind., 2,104. 
. s ? 3 NG PaiAN s 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 59,191; Hughes, Rep., 
1909 (Pres), Bryan. Dem., 39,544; McKinley, Rep., | “"4.017. Hanly, Probe Live, Benson Boe 3.760, 
54,530; Woolley, Proh., 1,542; Debs, Soc., 169. 1918 (U.'s. Sen.), Dem’, 36,210; Rep., 51,198, ’ . 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 21,969; Roosevelt, Rep., | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 35,938; Har Repo 
72,083: Swallow, Proh., 2,965; Debs, Soc., 3,138. | 110,692; Watkins, Proh., 900; F.-Lab., 34,707. ‘ 
1908 -(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 40,266; Taft, Rep., |} 1920 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 36,833; Rep., 92,267; Non- _ 
67,536; Chafin, Proh., 4,039; Debs, Soc., 2,846. | Partisan, 44,309; Ind., 10,032; Ind., 738. j 
: 
‘ 
U. S. COURT OF CUSTOMS APPEAL. ' 
Presiding Judge—William J. Graham, of Il.; Chatrman—Benjamin H. Littleton; other members: _ 1 
Associate -Judges—Oscar E. Bland, of Indiana: | W. Cc, Lansdon, John J. Marquette, Charles P. Smith, — 
Charles 8. Hatfield, of Ohio; A/arshal—Frank H. | John M, Sternhagen, Charles M. Trammell, Sumner 5 
Briggs, of Maine; Clerk—Arthur B. Shelton, of | L. Trussell, Logan Morris, Perey W. Phillips, William 
Maryland, R. Green, Jr., William D. Loye, C. Rogers Arundell, _ 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF TAX APPRALS, | John B. Milliken, J, Edgar Murdock, Ernest H. Van _ 


Fossan and Forest D. Siefkin. 
Robert C. Tracy, Secretary; 


B. D. Gamble, Clerk: * 
Charles E. Gebhardt, Reporter. 


well as those whose skin quickly forms its melanin 
protection of the cell nucleus, : 
In commencing treatment, the feet are exposed for 
a few minutes for a day or two, in a few days the 
lower half of the legs, then later the legs to the knees, — 
and ultimately the whole body. a 
The time of day the skin is exposed makes a great 
difference as that light which’ gives ‘the’ quickest 
photographic action has the greatest healing power. °— 
The ultra-violet rays are destructive to skin if used 
without care, see ae < eoaues 
Probably this chemical reaction which is concerned — 
in the destructive effects of the sun’s rays on the c 


-- 


P 
‘ 


in severe sunburn with blistering, destruction of skin 
ba consists of the formation of formaldehyde 
in the skin. ° wee Seat aay a tease A 


- is 
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TENNESSEE. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 


1928.", 1924. 1928. 
Cool- La Counties. 
Smith,}|Hoover,| Davis, | idge, | Fol'te, Smith, | Hoover,} Davis, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. ep. Prog. | Dem. Rep. Dem. 
537 2,306 550 1,487 108|| Lawrence . 2,780) 3,581 2,23 
1,532| 1,405) 1,799 925 59]| Lewis...... "414 369 30. 
1,243 949} 1,109 708 30}|Lineoin. ». 2,377 743) 2,360 
600 899 483 686 10|/Loudon.... 590} 2,128 706 
715 4.135 999] 2,754 40/|McMinn -.| 2,025) 4,440) 1,615 
913) 2,854) 1,011) 1,780 34|| McNairy. 1,209} 2,326; 1,125 
585 007 648} 2,620 283]|Macon...-. 419) 1,937 709 
622 588 581 285 12||Madison...| 3,577 ,894] 3,422 
1,743) 2,987) 1,925} 2,178 99|| Marion. .. 1,161} 1,659) 1,055 
512} 4,934 557 665 28)| Marshall... 1,584 735) 1,696 
913 488 868 181 2 3,652} 1,363) 3,000 
735 588 768 485 589 722 572 
1,225} 2,565) 1,091) 1,775) 2,031} 3,316] 2,238 
576 556 673 48. 6 1,868] 1,748] 1,967 
722) 2,909 936] 2,564 8|| Moore... .. 431 133 492 
1,175} 1,126) 1,692 485 59|| Morgan... . 446| 1,487 416 
. 749 710| 1,168) 587 20||Obion.... 2,492 789) 3,233 
. Cumberland 507| 1,188 540 886 _91)}Overton. . . 1,105). 1,195} 1,536 
Davidson . 13,442} 15,322) 11,386] 4,511} 1,325)| Perry 622 360 498 
Decatur. 812 74 877 799 20/| Pickett 383 745 649 
eKal 1,690; 2,261) 1,829] 1,406 22|| Polk.. 1,012} 1,760) 1,160 \ 
Dickson 1,428 891} 1,648 516 99|| Putnam 2,145! 1,612) 2,474 : 
peer hs. 2.661 842} 2,348 477 5||Rhea...... 846] 1,588) 1,176 
Fayette ,100 122 1,181 65 25)| Roane. 761 2,971) 812 
Fentress 375|- 1,399 420] 1,197 89|| Robertson. 1,543 848] 1,668 
Franklin 1,698) 928] 2,075 707 58}; Rutherford.| 2,115] 1.428) 2,137 
Gibson 2,911) 1,372] 3,277] 1,046) 45) 2 2,7 274 
ae 2.661} 1,032} 2,509 677 75 fe 374 
Grainher 466) 1,464 664) 1,463 21 462 
Greene... 2,297| 3,599} 2,605) 3,295 29 695 
Grundy... 608 380 394 173 194 1723 
Hamblen. 1,270} 1,902} 1,316} 1,342 57 369 
Harriiton . 7,190} 13,244 7,511{ 8,421 848 388 
Hancock 216; 1,039 305] 1,028 7 5 
Hardeman 1,459 491} 1,595 253 5 4 
Hardin 709} 1,585 625} 1,175) 5 94 
Hawkins 1,190 2,969 1,705}. 2,632 52 é 
Haywood..| 2,224 178} 1,872{* 60 15 é : 
Henderson... 714, 2,005} 1,00: 1,616 51|}|Van Buren 3 : 
MACBEY 3. 2's 2,667| 1,041; 2,478 562 143]|Warren ...} 1,111 1,356. 
Hickman,...| 1,039 Sil 922 315 21|;Washington| 1,545 1,842 
~ Houston. . . 258 37 449 95 39|| Wayne 382 452 
771 1,005 216 37|| Weakley 2,495 3,150. 
832 61 1,089) 363, 17|| White..... 1,022 1,175. 
437) 2,582 716] 2,701 34/| Williamson 1,595 693; 1,626 
196 057 255] 2,798 11|| Wilson..... 1,629} 1,049) 2,043 
5,767) 14,627) 6,952} 10,713) 1,337 aes = as 
960 166 817 87 8 Totals . .|157,343| 195,388) 158,404| 130,882} 10,656 
2,798 430 1,596 242 39 ! 


a ————————— eee ONAN AE aliar Fam 
President (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 631; Foster, Workers, 111; U. S. Senator (1928)—McKellar, Dem., 


174,713; Fowler, Rep., 11 
President (1924)—Faris, Proh., 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 94,218; 
Grant, Rep., 84,930. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 133.166; Hayes, Rep., 


1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 130,381; Garfield, 


ae 98,760; Weaver, Greenback, 5,465; Dow, 
1884 ry Cleveland, Dem., 133,324; Blaine, 
Rep., 124,093; St. John, Proh., 1,176; Butler, 
Greenback, 956. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 158,779; Harrison, 
~ Rep., 138.988; Fisk, Proh., 5,977. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 136,594; Harrison, 
ae. eee Weaver, People’s, 23,730;. Bidwell, 


1894 (Gov. Dem., 104,356; Rep., 105,104; Pop., 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., and People’s, (Populist), 
168,847; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 2,106; 
Melinley Rep., 149,703; Levering, Proh., 3,140. 


9,634; Governor (1928)—Horton, Dem., 195,516; Hopkins, Rep., 124,688. 
100; Amer. Party, 100. 
PAST VOTE OF TENNESSEF. 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 145,356; McKinley, Rep.; 
123,180; Wooley, Proh., 3,882; Debs, Soe. 413. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 131,653; Roosevelt, 
Bele 105,369; Swallow, Proh., 1,906; Debs, Soc., 


1908 (Pres.). Bryan, Dem., 135,608; Taft, Rep., 
118,324; Chafin, Proh., 300; Debs, Soc., 1,870. 
ae (oom Dem., 121,674; Rep., 133,999; Soc., 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 130,335; Taft, Rep., 
59,444; Roosevelt, Prog., 53,725; Debs. Sec., 3,492. 

1912 (Gov.), Dem., 114,369; Rep., 123,828; Soc., 
4,464: Proh., 2,702. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 153,282; Hughes, 
Rep., 116,223; Hanly, Proh., 147; Benson, C5 


2,543. 

1916 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 143,718; Rep. 118,138. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 206,558; Harding, Rep.; 
219,829; Debs, Soc., 2,239. 


MILITARY ORDER OF THE WORLD WAR. 


National Headquarters, 51 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York City. 

Commander-tn-Chief—Col. Thatcher T. P. Luquer, 
National Ha., New York; Honorary Commanders- 
‘dn-Chief—Maj. Gen. Geo. H. Harries, Chicago, IL; 

Mai. Gen. Mark L. Hersey, Portland, Me. 
f Vice-Commanders-in-Ciic/—Rear Admiral T. Z. 
: ; ‘ Deis 
Junior Vice-Commanders-in-Chtef, Mai. Edward W. 
- Moore. El-Cajon, Cal.; . . George E. Parker, 
ae + Baltimore, Md.; Maj. Walter M. Pratt, Boston, 


-Preasurer-General—Lt. Col. David T. Abercrombie, 
New York City: Judge Advocate-General—Maj. 


William I. Symons, Washington, D, C.; Surgeon- 

General—Bnig. Gen. P. J. H. Farrell, Chieago, Il. 
Chaplain-General—Lt. Col. Thomas Dickson, 

Washington, D. C.; Histortan-General—Maj. William 


J. Hammer, New York, N. Y. j 
Redfield Proctor, proce 


General 
Vt.; Lt. Cok Ronee 


Ennalls Waggaman, 


Cc 
Elmer W. Ri 
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TEXAS. 
(Presidential vote, 1928.) 


Counties. 


HAyett€rseciveenes 


LECH TS AP ea a 


othe eee 


erguson, 
.13; Kenner! 


73,3829. 


ONNIO- Wor 
TUN IN He CO St 


Governor ode, Moody, Tah, 233,068; Haines, 
Vovernor | (1924) (two counties missing), Mrs. M 
Dem. 2,059; 
alted States He. seis Sheppard, Dem, 
armor (1959), 


Rep. 
334,199; Atwell, Gregor, Amer., 69, 380; Rhodes, Soc., is 


Smith, | Hoover, |! F 

Counties. Dem. ep. Counties. 
Glasscock PR RSA 40 125) | MOrris.iaeck > > wom 
Goliad= (sat 568 622||Motley,......... 
Gonzales.;...... 1,208 950} | Nacogdoches 
Grin >... ewe 985|' 1,871|| Navarro......... 
Grayson........4 4,598| 6,213]|Newton..... cs. 
CAPER ot eatens-aakee 96 646/| Nolan 
Griiness.;. caw tees 1,172 2 LIN. OC OS eae. caetee 
Guadalupe....... 2,026] 1,396)|Ochiltree......... 
EVE ete eee eo, 2,143] 1,099)}Oldham.......... 56 
Fall. — 2 stron 493| 1,412|/Orange.......... ’ 
Hamilton... 22: .. 990 932||Palo into n= Bea 
Hansford. .....-. 314 410)/Panola.) Ss 
Hardeman.....-. 914). .1,323}}Parkers: 3.20.22 ee 
Hardin eS ser 1,02 942)| Parmer. ¢< sce 

21,540] 27,182]|Pecos...... 

Harrison. .sccec<s 2,023) 1,776||Polk 
Hartley...... : 152 204|| Potter. . 
Haskell. «| 1,516} 1,417|| Presidio 
Hays. 631] 1,099|| Rains 
Hemphill. 319 488} | Randall 

9|| Henderson 1,727} 1,029)| Reagan 
Hidalgo... 4,559 ,555)| Real.” 

Piet eee 2,419} 2,439)|Red Riv ; 
235 766/|| Reeves 7 
487 633]| Refugio.......... ; 
1,850] 1,808}|Roberts,......... 
1,527 695|| Robertson........ 
Pea thee: 570 722||Rockwall. ....... 
ie Pee 117 122|;Runnels......... 
ois gana ee 3,518} 3,050}|/Rusk............ 
er 761) 1,048)|Sabine........... { 
eects Walareeae te 199 259 San A 
451) 1,074/|San Jacinto...... q 
473 572||San Patricio. ..... 
970 611)|San Saba........ 
cae 105 161|)Schleicher........ 
: 7,141; 9,291 
40|| Jim Hogg 267 106 Shackelford. ..... 
\|Jim Wells. 731 24 + 
JOHNSON . ate 1,978] 3,181||Sherman......... ; 
Rasy 1,563 L995} Smith saree oa ; 
1,259 833]|Somervell........ : 
Kaufman 2,308; - 1,718) |Starr-c. ck. cs eas 8 
Kendall 377| 665||Stephens......... 1 
Ke 119 11)|Sterling... 225.25. 4 
162 368}|Stonewall........ , 
370 Sutton... : 
57 S 7 
37 
Ci 200 2 y 
Kleberg. 695 { 
Knox, 610 
Lamar 2,163 { 
Lamb.. 440 ‘ 
Lampasas........ 567 : 
Da Salle. oc. Ne 479 
DLAVSC8. 45 ow csives 2,742 2 7 
iis Sasis SAVE eae 1,167 
G02 Sanus one ak 888 50 
BADOVEY. un vac e be 923, P 
Limestone........ 2,608 ‘ 
Lipsecomb........ < 40 
Live Oak, ..¥.4 0. 380} 484!/Van Zandt....... 
eee Tene ; 515) 439)| Victoria.......... a 
L0V ing UNOCAL) [ais o cicvci's Soe Act We Orne an 
Lubbock......... 1,979) 3,085}|Waller........... ie 
Liyriticnet: ROE S 754) 1,268)| Ward... ....c0.s« ain 
Madison. ........ 452)  396]|Washington...... . 
Marion... ...> . 640} 443]/|Webb.........4.. J 
Martin ann ks ons 213)  330!)Wharton....2.... 4 
Mason: «53 8i6s <1 245 807||Wheeler......... 4 
Matagorda....... 846) 1,193||Wichita:......... a 

5|| Maverick...... rs 176 306|| Wilbarger........ 96 
McCulloch....... 42) 1,293||Willacy.......... 89 
McLennan .....+% 5,504) 6,200|) Williamson....... 

MecMullen....... 95 106)} Wilson. <5): 5.02 cake 22 
Medina. otc ccc 1,400} 1,198 Winkler. ........ % 
Menard....,..... 235 5921| WABG. a). 5 aise hoeer 
Midland.<..... 350 (347|| Wood. .: 2.23.6. 

Oi Mislam , 4, 0a A & & 2,986} 1,319]/|Yoakum......... 96 
MAN, wiianipmtals 72 773|) YOUNGS. = vehew tite : 
Mitchell. ......... 38] 1,059]|Zapata.......... ee 
Montague........ 1,518} 1,525]|Zavalla..... . 
Montgomery..... 907 6 ; 

8||Moore......2.01: 124 87|| ‘Total... 4 

United States Senator ( 122). Mayfield, Dem.,264,- — 
pA owe re 
resideni ack and Tan, on 
Butte, Rep., 298, 046. ao ea 47,968; Socialist, 8, Rep., vy 27,247, 
overnior (1950), Neff, Done sketee: Culbe i 
.217; Capers, Black and Tan i Me: 


[a 


trib ts 
eet elat A 
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PAST VOTE OF TEXAS, 
1872 (Pres.), Gresiaye Dem. and Lib... 66,500; McKinley, Rep., 158,894; eye: Proh., 1,722; 


Grant, Rep. 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., fs 
ae dia (Pres.), "iden Dem., 104,755; Hayes, Rep., ri Yep ao 641; ;,Woalley, Proh. mer 6a4° ee 
res D : 
1880° (Piss), Hancock, Dem., 156,428; Garfield, Rep., B42 Debs, ga eee ppikd serie oe 
Rep., 57,893; Weaver. Greenback, 27,405 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 217,302; Taft, Rep. 
1884 (P Tes.), Cleveland, Dem., 225, 309; “Blaine, 65,666; Chafin, Proh., 1,634; Debs, Soc., 7,870. 
see ter er), Cleveland, Bem” Sa ac ai — Tee Wilson, Dem., 219, 489; Taft, Rep., 
A an A 
ak Rep, 88 "380; Streeter,” U.t. os rison, ri py Roosevelt, Prog., 28,530; Debs, Soc., 
res evelan em., 136, 284: Harrison, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 286,514; Hughes, 
Rep., 99,851; Weaver, People’s, 23,730. 64,919; Hanly, Proh., 1,985; Benson, Seen 4008, 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People's (Populist), | 1920' (Pres. Cox, Dem... $ 288 7; Hardi a 
361,224; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 4,853. 114,269; Beds. Soc., 8,121. by rated ieee 


UTAH. 7 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
1928. 1924. 1928. 1924. 
CounTizs. | Hoov- ; ; La CountTiEs. | Hoov- Cool- La 

Smith Davis, | Fol’te, er Smith | idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, 
; Dem. Dem. | Prog. Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Prog. 
965 578 287||Rich....... 449 231 403 2t1 31 
2,488 1,841 566||San Juan... 449 231| 27,215) 14,8538] 16,534 
4,748 3,915 380 23: 56 
2,954 1,528 3,374). 2,228 381 
31 26 2,111; 1,201 428 
2,296 1,507 1,597 825 372 
899 731 3295 674 499 
965 916 1,296 716 116 
329 308 6,946] 5,226) 2,838 

310 243 1,105 727 
690 485 1,181 868 100 
1,714 1,241 331 241 6 
140 11 ' 7,882) 3,970) 5,579 
1,446 1,015 7 _ —- 
456 360 49 Total. ...| 94,734] 81,075| 77,327| 47,001) 33,662 

238 208 42) 
U. S. Senator (1928)—King, Dem., 97,436; Bamberger, Rep., 77,073. 
Governor (1928)—Dern, Dem., 102, 953: Wattis, Rep., 72,3 306. 


S. Senator (1926)—Snow, Dem.,’ 53,809; Smoot, Rep., 88,101; Stoney, Soc., 1.310. 
Governor (1924)—Mabey, Rep., 72,127; Dern, Dem., 81,308. 
PAST VOTE OF UTAH. 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and Ser 64,607; | 1914 (U. S. Sen.), Fusion, 53,128; Rep., 56,281; 
Palmer, Dem., mo: MeKinley, Rep., 13,491. Soc., 5,257. 


ate (Pres.), Bryan, Dem.,’ 45,006;' McKinley, 
£7,089; M Woolley, Proh, 209: Debs, Soe., 729, | 1928 Pres), Wilson, Dem., 84,025; Hughes, Rep; 


: of teres) Parker, Dem. 33,413; “Roosevelt, | 1916 (U.,8,, Sen), Dem., 80,895; Rep., 56,862: 


767. 
1904 (Gov.), Dem., 38,047: Rep., 50,837. Soc., 
1908 (res) Bryan, Dem., 42,601; Taft, Rep., | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 56,639; Hay Rep. 


61,028; D: 4,895. 81,555; Debs, Soc., 3,159; F-Lab., 4,4 
-1912 (Pres.), OS vlison, Dem., 36,579; ae Re 1920 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 56,280; Rep., 82,566; Soo4 
~~ 42,100;> Roosevelt, Prog., | 28,1 74; 9,023. 3,995; F.-Lab., 3,017. 
VERMONT. 


(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 


1928. 

COUNTIES. La COUNTIES. | Hooy- Cool- 

Fol’te, er, Smith,| idge, 

Prog Rep. | Dem. | Rep. 
Addison.... 7 106}j/Orange.....| 5,223 914) 4,657 

Bennington. 495|/Orleans....| 5,561] 1,320} 5, 

Caledonia. . 268)| Rutland 12,621] 8,609] 10,642 
Chittenden. 580||Washingt’n.} 9,891] 4,40 8,525 
Pissex.'.2. .. 212|}Windham..| 8,410; 2,398! 7,638 
Franklin . 580|| Windsor. ..| 10,739] 2; | 2.747 10,223 
Grand Isle. 106 ——_ 
Lamoille. 73 Total.... 90,404 | 44,440 80,498 


E@adent (1928)—Varney, Prohibition, received 338 votes. 
President (1924)—Faris, h., 326. 

Governor (1926)—Comings, Dem.-Proh., 28,649; Weeks, Rep., 44,564. 

U. S. Senator (1926)—Kennedy, Dem.-Rep., 18,890; Daie, Reb: -Proh., 52,286. 
Governor (1924)—Billings, Reps, 75,510; Martin, Dem., 18,263; Woods, Proh., 1,496. 
U. S. Senator (1923)—Pollard, ‘Dem., 15,621; Dale, Rep., 30,582. 

U. 8. Senator (1922)—Mayo, Dem., ‘21, 375; ‘Greene, Rep.-Proh., 47,669. 


PAST VOTE OF VERMONT. a 
8 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 10,927; Rep., 42,569; Woolley, Proh., 3 
E eae a 41, 481: O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 553. | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 9,777; Roosevelt, os 
_ 1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 20,254; Hayes, Rep., 459: Swallow, Proh., 792; Debs, 


Soc, 

44,092. 11,496: Taft, 
1880° Ore. Hancock, Dem., We a 316; Garfield, ; ., 802. 

Rep., 4 We Weaver, Greenback Be 215. (Pres. il « .15,354; Tatt, 

5. Cleveland, Dem., 17,331; Blaine, Rep., ; 3325 132; Debs. Bee. 
1sss" ay phot it, 45752. 16,788; Harrison, | °35.1 
; 4 level m2. F * 

Rep., 45,192; Fisk, Proh., 1,460. 1916’ (Pres. ,, Wilson, Dem., 22,708; 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 16,325; Harrison, 40,250; nly, Proh., 769; ree 
__ Rep., 37,992; . Weaver, Peo e's, 44, 1916" (U. 8. Sen), D 1 
“1896, (eres) Bryan, Dem. 0,40; Palmer, Dem.,,| 1920 (Bres.), Cox, Dem 20.818; 

: 3. M ee pepe. f 3h 


68 atkins, Prohi, 7 
ai 12,849; McKinley, 1920 (US 8 Sen), Dem., 19.580 Rep., 89) 


ey ee ee Se 


904 Election Returns—Virginia. 

VIRCINIA. . : 

(Presidertial vote, 1928. 1924. ) . : 

t 1928. 1924. 1928. 1924. 

IN 3 Cool- La COUNTIES. : Cool- (a 
ene aa Smith,] Hoover,| Davis,} idge, | Fol’te, ; Smith,|Hoover,| Davis, | idge, ! 


Dem. 


Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Prog. Dem.| Rep. | Dem. } Rep. 


4 1,367, 2,087|-307|—«32||Newaxent..| _17s| 744] 178! 86 
Albemarle = S49] 1,383/ 365] 52/|Norfolk. “| 1.4181 667] 1,000] 288 | 
B 1,642 589 "th’m’ton. : 2 : 
Ria 49 377] Sea] S88 15||No’th’berl’d] 286] 1,580  589| 130 
| 1,445 7 F 


pustal.. 8 494 1 
Bae 731} '404) "407 24||Pitts'lvania.] 1,688] _ 235| 2/563} 880 
Bedford... 1,118 1,811 432 31||Powhatan. . 287 1,040 247 110 
Bland. .. ..: 826 604 609 4|| Prince Ed... 699 817 714 140 
Botetourt... 1,575] 1,427]. 1,264 61|| Prince Geo.. 428] 1,998 279 90 
Brunswick. . 2 887 65 30||Pr’ess Anne 841 329 690 137 
Buchanan. . 1,333! . 870} 1,080 14/|Pr. Will’m.. 826 467 847 269 
Bucki’g’m. . 579 623 213 15||Pulaski... . 1,821] 2,675} 1,767| 1,422 
Campbell... 801} 1,468 372 142||Rapp’ha'ck. 513} 1,206 395 % 89 
Caroline... - 638 840 223 20};Richmond.. 292] 3,822 340 125 ; 
Carroll..... 2,459] 1,257] 1,743 14}) Roanoke. . . 1,284] 2/006] 1,078 695 
Charles C’y 207 141 82 8}| Rockbridge. 1,311] 2.916 1,394 680 3 
Charlotte... 403) 1,006 154 84/| Rock’gham. 1,402} 3,420 2,080 1,982 
Chesterf'ld . 1,325 967 282 75||Russell. .. . 2,511} 2,751] 2,554) 1,848 
Clarke... 248 687 76 15}|Scott...... 2355 648] 2,177) 2,666 . 
Crates 451 512 300 19//Shenandoah| 4'589 654} 2,186) 2,214 ; 
Culpeper. 753 876 190 42||Smyth..... 1,937 797| 1,907] 2,232 7 
Cumberr'. . 213 398 61 28]|So'th’mton. R44 157}, 1,119) 203 ; 
Dickenson... 1,868} 1,618] 1,294 119}|Spots’lv’nia. 439 648 448 255 ; 
Dinwiddie. . 332 685 122 23]|Stafford.... 441| 3,072 450 433 
Eliz’th C'y 8 312} 88)|Surry...... 564 : : 
Bssex 5 0 9S 8 465] 607 ¢ 
Fairfax 2,507] 1,586 765 195||Tazewell...| 1979}. 3,449] 2,568] 2,631 
Fauquie 972! 1,277 345 89]|Warren.... 710 554 699 150 
Floyd 1,481 515 984 13|| Warwick. . 298] 4,504 248 58 
Fluvanna.. . 327 452 136 27||Washingt’n.)| 9 666] 2'540| 3,083] 2,848 : 
Franklin, - . 1,529) 1,902} 1,077 13]| Westm’I'nd. 393 642 484 157 . 
Frederick... 1,006} 1,314 484 29]| Wise.. 4.559 217| 4157) 3,322 
Giles... ... 1,313] 1,319) 852 58|| Wythe... : 1'516| 1,922} 1.899] 1,996 
Gloucester. . 614 616 109 Bi York os s0.5 194 688 305 q 
— ¢ Goochland... 318 394 164 40 Cities. : : 
Wy Grayson... . 2,728] 1,611) 1,442 20)| Alexandria... 1,136 556 
Greene... 423] "285| "240 8|| Bristol... 1.036] - 440 
Green'sville. 318 417 132 23||Buena Vista 235 149 7 
Halifax.... 1,091} 2,245 374 45||Ch’'l'tt’sville 831 218 4 
Hanover... 592 732 135 38] |Clift’n F’rge 447 225 
Henrico... . 1,887} 1,052 416 132}|Danville.. . 1,577 473 y 
Wenry:.4.'s. ,139] 1,097 565 35| Fred'cks’b’g 558 223) 
Hightand.., . 623 508 454 10], Hampton... 471 129 : 
Isle of Wi'bt 555 631 190 6|| Harris’nb'g. 624 631 " 
James City. 204 173 54 13}| Hopewell... 277], 206 : 
Ki’g George 413 280 206 16]| Lynchburg. . 2,086; “6041 ; 
S K'g and Q’n 319 314 134 4||N’p'rt News 1,574 917 
* K’'g Will’m. 329 372 148 13]| Norfolk... . 5,061} 2,447 : 
Lancaster . . 520 564 90 14]| Petersburg. . : 1,331 228 . 
a 3,337]° 2,376] 2,456 112|| Portsmo'th. 2,206] .k - 62410» 
1,325} 1,794 152 82]] Radford. .. . 394 314 . 
Pak ona 772 707 282 57/| Richmond. . 9,904} 2,600 - 
Lunenburg . 314 686 130 219]|Roanoke. .. 3,930] 1,747 
Madison. 772 “589 347 35] |So. BN gh 281 134 : 
Mathews... 855 678 195 10]/Staunton.. 1,022 549, 7 
Mecklenb'g. 784| 1,649 286 20||Suffolk.. 557 179 | 
Middlesex. . 318 438 78 7|| Wil’msburg 196 31 ’ 
Montgomy.. 1,861) 1,142 964 63/| Winchester. 820 420 18 
Nansem’nd. 649 539 99 13 ne nae Peer fea Ne 
fi Total. .. .|101,631/115,3481139,797| 73/359 10, 379 j 
4 
eremagnt (1928 Foster, Worker, 131; Thomas, Soc., SOG, Soe. Lab., 139. 
U, S. Senator (1928) Swanson, Dem. , 275, 5425; Rateerina. 623. > 
Governor (1925)—Harry F. bef of "Winchester, Dem., won by over 60,000. : 
President er Dee Soc 
- §. Senator (1924)—Glass, Dem.; 151,498: Doak, Rep., 50,092; Riker, Soc., 5,594. : ~ 
U.S. Senator (1922)—Swanson, Dem., 116,393; MeCav: ock, Reép., 42,903: "Lewis, Ind., 2,627. a i: caved 
an The voters (1923) defeated a proposal’ to issue $50,000,000 of bonds for completion of a State henwes 4 
byste: 
Virginia voters (1922) defeated the proposal for a Constitutional convention, 7s : 
PAST VOTE OF VIRGINIA. ae 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and ea 91,654; Grant, McKinley, Rep., 
Rep., 93,468; O' Conor, Lab. R 42. 


1 09 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 146.080; McKinle} Re er’, 
1876 eee: }, Tilden, Dem., 139, 670; Hayes, Rep., 115,865; Ree Proh., na ee Debs, Soc. - - ~ag 


“ 


_ ou els ee 


Z 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 128,586; Garfield, 5 
Rep., 84,020. Of the’ Hancock votes, 96, 912 were | 1908" (Pres.), Bry n, : * ; 3 
and 31,674 by the Read- 1912°@ ,573 ss Chatty Bron, EH Bae oc é mth By i 

TeS.), son, em, 4 ' 3) 
aia de Agi es tae 145,497; Blaine, Rep., abe ae mages: kt 27 nett Beis ‘3 4 
A Jo) B, Tes, son, Dem, , Rep.,, 
esiees 979; Harrison, 49,356; Po ‘en 7s: eneon sugney. 1,000. 60, 
‘a 


Proh., 826; dD Soc., eck 
bas 7 Bryan, Dem. and oe 3, aut Shiner rensen, Farm.-Lab., 2 eben 


86; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 2.127: | 1920 (U.'S.'Sen.), Dem., 184,646; Rep., 17,576. ~ < 


Election Returns—Washington. 905 


WASHINCTON. 
(Presidential Vote, 1928 and 1924.) 


vd 1928. _ 1924, 1928. 1924, 


COUNTIES. Cool. La COUNTIES. 
Hoover} Smith | idge, | Davis, | Fol'te, Hoover.| Smith, Sacer Davis, Folte, 
Dem. |; Prog. Rep. } Dem. } Rep. Dem. Prog. 
228| — 1,036|| Lincoln 2,718] 1,807] 2,042 

Qos} 508 8|| Mason 1,749 95] "9031 i7al "zat 
2 437| 1,711||Okanogan..} 3,267] 1,722] 2,531! 7211 1,735 
4.5: 995] 2,584||Pacific...°.] 3,254 1,524/ 2,872| 501) »,"930 
1 , 283} 1,639||Pend Oreille] 1,206] 793) 1,025] 231)... 749 
5,215] 2,004] 3,573||Pieree. ....| 35,274] 17,426) 21,376 4,232) 18,46 
1,122] '522) _-492|/San Juan, 816} '401| 744] 86], 284 
3,274] 927| 1,609||Skagit..-.., 8,336] 2,848] 5,071| 699 Rear 
1,070} 398]. 1,053||Skamania..} 631] 474] 533) 207]. -.275 
507}. 349) °605||Snohomish..| 16,516] 7,419] 10,484) 1,548] 8,920 
700] 237|  1,301||Spokane. ...| 35,858] 18,527] 23,403] 6,036] 17,824 
875} 324) "140||Stevens...!] © 3)813] 2,147] 2,909] 685] 2,273 
813| _ 332) | 823/|Thurston...) 7,222] 3,013] 5,125] 943 2,710 
8,273] 1,239] 4,079|Wahkiakum| 578} 383] 496 89} "228 
832} ‘114! '830||Walla Walla| 6,778]. 2,860] 5,465) 1,662) 2,125 
913; _143| _ 692||Whatcom..| 14,676] 4,100] 9,214] "927] 5,812 
69,438) 7.404) 41,146/|Whitman...| 7,065] | 2.969] 4.960 1,745] 2,787 
2,360 459 2112 one Bebeidcs Wao need ute Wide 

48: 0 Totals. . .|335 772 |22 
wasal’ 518], 790 als. . .|33 3 844 |156,7 72|220,224| 42,842] 150,727 

a 


ay 7 eee 
US Sonar casey en. So gH Manns ab Er a Nah Se $i oo 
a0 Preaident | (Unb Boster, Workers aes American Party, shake sce ae ae 
- 0. at a ” af ; 5 ~ Fi 513: 
Ferns overner (1924)—Hartley, Rep., 220,162; a piedos, prpeeedy BS 
a oe 24 770; Herman, Soc. 80S; Gilmore, State Party. 194. a 410; ieee and to ripe 
Bostrom, Workers’ Party, 489; Burgess, Soc. Lab., 1,904: aoe : eee 
PAST VOTE OF WASHINGTON. 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 29,844; Harrison; 106,062; Chafin, Proh., 4,700; Debs, Soc. 
Rep., 36.460; Weaver, People’s, 19,105; Bidwell, | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Don 's6 SA0: se, ee 
Proh., 2,553. 70,445; Roosevelt, Prog., 113,698; Debs, Soc., 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem; and People’s, (Populist), 40,134. 
51,646; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1,668; McKin- 1914 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 91,733; Rep. 
Prog, 83,282; Soc., 30,234; Proh., 9,651. 


_ fey, Rep., 39,153; Levering, Proh.,. 1,116. 1916 Ceres} Wil ee os oe eee 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 44,833; McKinley, Rep., FTEs.) son, Dem., 183, ; Hughes, Rep., 
1987 ABO: Woulite, "pron. 2,363; Debs, Soc., 2,006. ioe gS a ae eae Soe., 22,800. 
Sepia Dan. Si,944: Rep., 49,800; Proh., 2.103; | 1°26, ,9,9°0)s, Peta Bron, Aan 202,287, 
Soc. Dem., 1,670; Soc. Lab., 843. +» ol, ; Prog., 1, ; Proh., 4,411. 
ae , ’ = 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 84,298; Harding, Rep., 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 28,098; Roosevelt, Rep. 223,137; Watkins, Proh., 3,790; Debs, Soc., 8,913; 
101,540; Swallow, Proh., 3,329; Debs, Soc., 10,023. Christensen, Farm-Lab., 77,246. 
1920 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 68,488; Rep., 217,069. 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 58,691; Taft, Rep.. 


s NATIONAL GRANCE—PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 
> Master—L. J. Taber, Columbus, Ohio. Secretary—C. M. Freeman, Tippecanoe Clty, Ohio. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Office, 630 Louisiana Avenue N. W., Fred Brenckman in charge. 
OFFICERS OF STATE GRANGES. 
Secretartes. ‘ 
California, Mrs, Martha L. Gamble, Santa Rosa, 
753 Slater St. 


Masters. 

‘California, Geo. R. Harrison, Sebastopol. 
Colorado, John Morris, Golden. 
Connecticut, Minor Ives, South Meriden. Colorado, Rudolph Johnson, Boulder. 
Delaware, Gov. Robt. P. Robinson, Wilmington, 501 | Connecticut, Ard Welton, Plymouth. 

Market St. Delaware, Wesley Webb, Dover. 
Idaho, W. W. Deal, Nampa. Idaho, F. G, Harland, Caldwell. 
Tilinois, E. A. Eckert, Mascoutah. Tilinois, Julian D. Smith, Osco. 
Indiana, Jesse Newsom, Columbus, R. 10. Indiana, W. R. Gant, Columbus, 
Iowa, Ralph W. Smith, Newton, R. Z. Iowa, Mrs. Mary E. Lawson, Oa 

Kansas, A. E. Wedd, Lenexa 


R. 10. 
kland, R. 2. 


Kansas, Caldwell Davis, Bronson, R. 21. , 
ae B Thos. Urmston, Cynthiana. Kentucky, Mrs. O. C. Hafer, Hebron. 
Maine, John E. Abbott, No. Berwick. Maine, E. H. Libby, Charleston, 
Maryland, A. G. Ensor, Forest Hill. Maryland, Mrs. M. N. Hudson, Towson. 
Howard. No. Easton. Massachusetts, B. H. Gilbert, No. Easton, R. I. 


Massachusetts, Wm. N. 
_ Michigan. Geo. F. Roxburgh, Reed City. Michigan, Mrs. W. H. Lovejoy, Perry. 
Minn Minnesota, Mrs. John Herzog, Austin. 

Missouri, C. W. Evans, Cairo. 
Montana, Mrs. P. J. Anderson, Conrad. 
Nebraska, Thos. A. Hodson, Gothenburg. 


Nebraska, George Bischel, Kearney. 
New Hampshire, James C. Farmer, So. Newbury. New Hampshire, George R. Drake, Manchester. 
“New Jersey, David H. Agans, Three Bridges. New Jersey, James B. Kirby, Mullica Hull. 

New York, F. J. Riley, Sennett. 


New York, Fred. J. Freestone, Interlaken. 

North Dakota, T. M. Willlams, DesLacs. North Dakota, Mrs. Rosa Olstead, Drake. 
Oblo, Harry A. Caton, Coshocton. Ohio, W. G. Vandenbark, Zanesville, R. D. 
Oklahoma, W. B. Hanly, End. Oklahoma, W. C. Gillespie, Eddy. 

; 7 R, 4 Oregon, Miss Bertha Beck, Albany, R. S273 
Bonneylvanla, ©: Boning, Chepachet Pennsylvania, John i Ll se, Newport, BOX 
J land, J. C. Ho; S epachet. ode Island, Mrs. C. L. . 0 b 

rT Rresrad, New Underwood. South Dakota, Mrs, Charlotte Towle, Elkton, 
ermoni a . Priest, Randolph. 
mon, tile, 1007 Welle4 


rermont, A. W. wrence, Springfield. : 
Ww ton, AL S. Goss, eo ereeo67 Weller St. | Wash ’ W. Lewis, Sea 

Wisconsin Herman. Thde, Neenah. S? West v reinta, Ms. 1.5 Johneon, Williams 
Wes de - ere. - : isconsin, R. EB. Krall, Antigo. - 
Wromk * et Peake Sie ao Wyoming, Miss erent Bundy, Hillsdale, 


Wyoming, G. H. Peake, Douglas. os 
: ’ National Superintendent: Juvenile Granges—Mrs. Dosta'AvEckert, Mascoutah, Ill. 


ese 


s a « a 
~ 906 Election Returns—West Virginia. 
WEST VIRCINIA. ‘ 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
1928 1924. 1928. 1924. 
NTIES, 2 Cool- |} COUNTIES. La Cool- 
sa ee Smith, |Hoover,} Davis, | Fol’te, | Idge, Smith; |Hoover,|. Davis, | Fol’te, | idge, 
Dem ep. {| Dem. | Prog. | Rep. Dem. Rep.. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. 
ar ve. | 3,491] 4,023] 3,188 830} 3,347||Monongalia} 6,182) 11,364) 4,977} 2,106] 6,994 
Roe: .| 8,540] 8,7. 4,366 410; 5,427||Monroe....| 2,346} 3,025} 2,68 31 rae 
Boone. .:-. 4,805) 4,000} 3,326 939] -3,010}|Morgan.... 75: 2,539 919 174 rf 
Braxton....}. 4,582}. 4,028]. 5,168 117} 4,192]|McDowell, .| 8,294) 14,810] 5,561) 1,716) 12,422 
Brogke i....| 2,419] 5,277} 2.037 558]. 3,858]|Nicholas...} 3,495; 3,91 3,956 12: 3,347 
Cabell. ..5. 15,340} 21,091}. 16,21 1,133} 15,581|/Ohio.......} 13,132} 20,064) 8,753} 3,416) 14,402 
Calhoun 2,179| 1,74 2,231 2} - 1,399}/Pendleton..| 1,921] 1,71 2,037) 9} 1,462 
Maye. 3 1,929| 2,551]: '-2,037 40} 1,843}! Pleasants. - . ,210} 1,82 1,675 26); 1,619 
ddridge 1,202 Ok 1,594 57} -2,777|| Pocahontas. 2,487 3,141 2,777 92) 2,782 
Fayette. 12,351] 12,961} 9,563] 2,411] 10,555/|Preston.... 2,355 7,783 445 2} 6,396 
Gilmer. .:.. 2,313} 1,705} 2,750 28} 1,570||Putnam.... 2,40 346} 2,946 313] 2,862 
Grant... ..2 542) 2,648 658 99} 2,344||/Raleigh....| 10,366) 11,581 »776 1,058) 8,643 
6 6,423) 6,048 415) 4,768||Randolph 5,085: .436; 5,314 779| 3,526 
2 1,779| 2,993 38} 1,172]|| Ritchie. »71ll} 4,195 403 58} 4,152 
s! 5,461 1,187 320} 3,775|/Roane 3,007| 4,47: 3,504). Gs iu 4,097 
1 1,611) 2,442 33] —1,272/|Summers 3,752} 4,063} 3,998 393] 3,124 
2,4 17,502] 13,470) 2,009) 15,165||Taylor 2,548] 5,101 499 686; 3,683 
2 4,150] 2,936 51] 3,739||/Tucker..... 2,263) 2,525] 2,127; 560) 2,277 ~ 
3, 3,850} 4,368 191 1,870||Tyler...... 1,591 3,881 a 96) 3,425 
5, 35,788] 22,726] 4,071] 26,018|| Upshur 1,683} 5,277] 1,952 133; 4,930 
5,290! 4,410 218 ,839!)| Wayne 5,177} 5,630} 5,870) 357} 3,999 
3,823] 3,355 171| 3,164)|Webster.... 2,306 1,936} 2,52. 36 1,617 
44) 11,404) 7,377 569/ 7,062]|Wetzel..... 4,052} 4,428) 4,998 240) 3,458 
33] 16,088] 9,386] 2,482! 12,167|/Wirt.......| 1/272 561} 1,58’ 19} 1,491 
85} 9,204) 4,710] 1,194! 7,413|/Wood.......| 6,412] 15/184| 9/378 539] 10,086 
14| 5,125) 3,308 547| 4,225!|Wyoming...| 3,547]. 3/98 2,358) 393] 3,327 
73} 12,887} 10,058} 2,122] 9,159 = ——S  — —$} —_____|—___|___ 
10} 5,860) 2,860 737). 3,551|;Total.. .... 263,784/375,551|257,232| 36,723/288,635 
1} 6,904! 5,313! 1,077' 4,656) l 


President (1928)—Varney, Proh., 
President (1924)—The American 
Governor (1924)—Gore, Rep., 303,587; 


GT 


U. 8. Senator (1922)—Neely, 


1,703; Thomas, Soc., 1,313; Foster, Workers, 401. 
Party polled 1,072 votes. 

Fisher, Dem., 261,846; Bosworth, Soc., 7,218. 
U. 8. Senator (1924)—Goff, Rep., 290,004; Chilton, Dem., 271,809: Holt, Soc., 
Dem., 198,853; Sutherland, Rep., 


Se 


7,751. 
185,046; Holt, Soc., 4,895. 


PAST VOTE OF WEST VIRGINIA. 


my 1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 29,533; Grant, 
D., x * 
mats ae Tilden, Dem., 55,584; Hayes, Rep., 


41, a 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 57,391; Garfield, Rep., 
46,243; Weaver, Greenback, 9,079. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 67,331; Blaine, Rep., 
re pal St. John, Proh., 939; Butler, Greenback, 


1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 78,677; Harrison, 
Rep., 78,171; Fisk, Proh., 1,085; Streeter, United 

. Labor, 1,508. 

‘ 1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 84,467; 


Harrison 
Rep., 80, 


reed Weaver, People’s, 4,166; Bidwell, 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 100,881; Roosevelt, Rep.; 
132,628; Swallow, Proh., 4,604; Debs, Soe., 1,574. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem.,, 111,418; Taft, Rep., 
137,869; Chafin, Proh., 5,139; Debs, Soe., 3,679, 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem, 113,046; Taft, Rep., 
ety 4S Roosevelt, Prog., 78.977; Debs, Soc.; 
vu, le 

1912 (Gov.), Dem., 119,173; Rep., 127,942; Soe. - 
14,900; Proh., 5,816. e: 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 140,403; Hughes, Rep.; 
143,124; Hanly, Proh., 175: Benue Be eno . 


1916 (Gov.), Dem., 143,324; Rep., 140,569. 

1916 (U. S. Sen.), Dem,, 138,585; Rep., 144,243; 
Soe., 4,881. 

1918 (U. S. Sen.), Dem). 97,715; Rep., 115,216; 
Soc., 2,288. : 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 


220,789; Harding, Re 
282,007; Watkins, Proh., oe 


1,538; Debs, Soo.’ 5,618 


Se 


t - 


NATIONAL. INSTITUTE 

Incorporated by Act of Congress, January 28, 
1899; Federal Charter, amended by Act of Congress, 
June-16, 1926. The office is at No. 280 Madison 
Ave., New York City, 

The principal objects of this Corporation are to 
promote study of the Social Sciences and research 
therein, and to reward distinguished services rendered 
to humanity, either by election to membership, or by 
bestowal of Honor Medals, or other insignia. 

Qualification, for membership is some notable 
achievement inthe field of Social Science, or services 
performed for the benefit of mankind. 

President—William C, Redfield. Vice Presidents— 


GOLD MEDALISTS OF NATIONAL 
1913—Archer M. Huntington, William H. Taft, 


Samuel L. Parrish. 
1914—Charles_ W. Eliot, Major-Gen. Geo. W. 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, Abraham 


Goethals, 
k Jacobi, M. D 
+5—Luther Burbank, Andrew Carnegte, 
.°6—Adolph Lewisohn, Mrs. H. Hartley Jenkins, 


jUobert Bacon, 
—Surgeon-Gen. Wm. ©. Gorgas, John Purroy 
George W. 


ae echael Idvorsky Pupin, 
ry” Herbert. C. Hoover, 


Henry 'P. Davison, 

m J. Mayo, M. D. 

muel “Gompers, © William Henry Welch, 
‘exis Carrel, -M) D.,.H) Hotbrobk Curtis; 


OF SOCIAL SCIENCES. 
James M. Beck, Henry 
Andrew Carnegie, Charles 
Davis, Rev. William H. P, 
Prof. Irving Fisher, C. 
Grant, Mrs. E. 


Michael I. Pupin, Elihu Root, Charles M. Sehwab, t 
Daniel Willard. Treasurer—Lewis Latham Clarke. 
Secretary—Miss Rosina Hahn. , 12 


INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES. 


M. D., W.T. Grenfell, M. D., Ha P. Judson, 
1921—Chas. Frederick Chandler, Galvin Coolidge, 
Mme. Marie Curie, Cleveland Et. Dodge. 
1923—Charles B. beet waa Sir Auckland Geddes, 
Emory R. Johnson, M. Jules J. Jusserand, John 
1924 AR es den, Charl H 
—Walter Hampden, Charles BE. q Leese 
i928 a Spencer BH ee 2 
— u Root, Mrs. BE.’ H. Harrim: (e) D. 
1920 2g, eae haga oe i BS 
®— Rey. S. Parkes Cadman, Clarence H,. ackay, 
Stephen T: Mather, and Maty S. Woolman. 
1927—George _ Pierce’ Baker al tee 


< Rev? Harry Eme: nH Fosdick) | ( ph} %% a 
1928 —Robert W. De Forest, Dr: Liberty HL Bat 
and Dr. Willls Ro Whitney.) berty HA. Bailey, 


Al 


_— 


Electi on Returns—Wisconsin, 907 


WISCONSIN. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 


La COUNTIES. 
Davis, 
Dem. 


¥3 
| 88 


Hoover| Smith 
R 


172 1,724|Marathon. 
451 4,204| Marinette. . 
384 6,010|Marquette.. 
208 2,601) Milwaukee.. 
anes 71) 2,328 10,024|Monroe.... 
27 181 2,474|Oconto.. 
2 ai 4 2,088|Oneida..... 
2'405 570 3,503 Qutagamie. = 
7514 556 6,517|Ozaukee. 
unease 6.948 545 6,208 
7615 913 5,968 
3452 939 2,977 4,251 
as 23'680| 2-091 24,595 5,347 
By els “9'660| 2024 9,610 3,151 
eee 4 237 2,715 11,298 
" 642 8,255 2,660 
284 4,385 23 
636 5,222 2,677 
50 523}s 4,693 
2,234 9,576)|s 400 
305 1,259|§ 1,487 
1,525 6,825)S 6,337 
430 4,885)S 1,714 
1,081 2,187|Taylor..... 3,079 
690 4,133|Tremp’l’au. 4;148 
87 1,400/Vernon. 5,599 
257 3,167/Vilas...... 1,038 
1,391 7,885) Walworth. . 4,335 
405 3,785|Washburn.. 2,043 
1,500 6,695| Washingt'’n. 5,081 
392 2,804) Waukesha.. 6,348 
1,260 10,543|Waupaca.. . 6,395 
1,263 3,681}Waushara.. 2,606 
935 3,578; Winnebago. 9,891 
505 4,465| Wood...... 7,303 
1,597 9,814 CSaeid SSS Berk © 
Totals... }450,259|544,205! 68,115}311,614|453,678 


ese a ae Soc., 18,213; Foster, Workers, 1,528; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 381; Varney, 
Proh ¢ 


U. S. Senator Sn lee Follette, Rep., 635,376; Markham, Ind. Rep., 81,302; Emerson, Proh., 21,359; 
Koeppel, Soc. Lab., 3,053; Kasun, Workers, 1,463. 


Governor (1928)—Kohler, Rep., 547,728; Schmedeman, Dem., 394,368; Hauser, Soc., 36,924; Buck- 


ee nam, Proh., 6,477; Ebrhardt, Soc. Lab., 1,938; Hayes, Workers, 1,420 


Governor Cee aa Dem., 72,627; Zimmerman, Rep., 350, 927; Emerson, Proh., 7,333; Kent; 
Soc., 40,293; Perry, Ind., 76,507. 


=. S. Senator (1926)—Kearney, Dem., 66,672; Blaine, Rep., 299,759; Rosa, Ind., 111,122; Krzycki, 
See., Ma 317; Tittemore. Ind., 23,822; Sanford, Proh., 9,885. 

In 1925 Milwaukee voters rejected the proposed service-at-cost contract whereby the city was to take 
over the traction lines. 
= President (1924)—Foster, Workers’ Party, 3,773; Faris, Proh., 2,918; Johns, Soc. Lab., 411; Wallace, 
Commonwealth Land, 270. 

Governor (1924)—Blaine, Rep., 412,255; Lueck, Dem., 317,550; Quick, Soc., po 268; Bucknam, Proh., 
11,516: Alanne, Workers’ Party, 4,107; Shuttleworth, Ind,, 4,089; Snover, Soe. b., 1,452. y 

Governor Hee DER eens , Ind. Dem., 51,061; John G. Blaine, Rep., 367, bast Arnold, Soc., 39,570}. / 
Welles, Proh., 21,438; Dietric * Soe. Lab., 1,444. 

U.S. Senator (1922)—Hooper, Ind. Dem., 78,029; La Follette, Rep., 379,494; Bucknam, Proh., 11,254; 
Koepvel, Soe. Lab., 1,656. 


The election for U. S. Senator, held on Sept. 29, 1925, resulted as follows—R. M. La Follette jr., Be , 
moat 719: Edward F. Dithmar, Ind. Rep. (Coolidge Conserv.), 91,318; J. M. Work, Soc., 11,130; W. G. 
Bruce, Dem., 10,743; George Bauman, Ind. Soc., 795; scattering, 430. 


. PAST. VOTE OF WISCONSIN. 
. 1872 (Pres.); Sai Dem. and Lib., 86,477; ee Paste) Bryan, Dem., 159,279: McKinley; 


., 104,992. 23,9 - oer z 265,756; Woolley, Proh., 10,022; Debs, Soc., 
; as.), Tild Dem., 1 27; Hayes, Rep., “ 
180.008 Uconer Greenback. 1,509; Smith, Proh. | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 124,107; Roosevelt, 


4,634: Garfl i, ETM 280,164; Swallow. Proh., 9,770; Debs, Soc., 
Hancock, Dem., 114,63: arfie! 
1880 i rat 897; Weaver, Greenback, 7,980; Dow, | 1908 (Pres). Bryan, Dem., 166,632; Taft, Rep. 


__ Proh’, 69. 247,747: Chatin, Proh., 11,572; Debs, Soc., 28,170, 
1884 teres), Cleveland, Dem., 146,453: Blaine, | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem:, 164,228; Taft, Rep., 
Rep., 161,135; 8 John, Proh., 7,649; Butler, poe 695; Roosevelt, Prog., 62,460; Debs, Fs 
kK, 
eee een) Cleveland, Dem., 155,243; Harrison, | 1912 (Gov), Dem., 167,316; Rep., Pp 
Rep., Ti6, 950: Fisk, Proh’, 14,415; Streeter, h., 2,757; Soc. Lab 
J. gab. 


ae 1925; Moh 133, 
Vive FPN. 11/246 
1892 sete yy ‘Cleveland, 2 Ban 1 177, eae aries Ne ae 323; 
Bee ie ‘i Weave Beovie’s, z 1916 W, 8. Sen), Dem., sane Rep., 2 

894 (Gov), 73, Dem 142, 250; Rep., 196,150; Pop., p28 Prob 8. 


: ae : Bryaa, D em. and Peoples. ( Populist), 
mei Gre) nee, De 1 {Gold f rate 1930 tw Sen: “and Ind., .235,0 
: Moiinley. ‘Rep. 168.051; ering, Pro "Prob.,: 7,799. | 281,576; Soc., 66,172; Proh., 5,107. 


5 
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WYOMING, . 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 


hee b> saci: 


Election Returns Wyomimn): Electoral Vote, 1 896-1928. 


1928. 1924. 1928. 
COUNTIES. Cool- COUNTIES. sool- 
Hoover,! Smith,| idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, Hoover} Smith,| idge, 
Rep. } Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Prog. eD em. Rep. 
Albany.....{ 2,941] 1,618) 2,164 743| 1,628]|Niobrara...| 1,424 469 820 
Big Horn... 2,646 933] 2,023 459 2k 2,175] 1,062) 1,607 
Campbell . 1,528 744) 1,121 577 443 2,206 932) 1,383 
Carbon ...,. ,019} 1,609 1398 733, 3,616] 2,563) 2,530 
Converse .. ,040 845} 1,758 524 573 31 2,119 
Crook.....| 1,466 582 978 468 2,528] 2,974 570 
Fremont...) 2,267 ,449| 1,986 561 495 27 342 
Goshen. ... 2,483 777| . 1,603 464 1,439 1,012} 1,126 
Hot Springs} 1,220 940) 1,011 231 966 392 724 
Johnson..,.} 1,369 590| 1,097 501 1,127 688 794 
Laramie....} 5,862) 3,029 ,944) 1,120 | ——— | —-— ; —- ——] —-—_ 
Lincoin,...| 2,217} 1,687) 1,493 576 | Total. 52,748] 29,299] 41,858] 12,868) 25,174 
Natrona... 7,141 3,818! 8,267| 1,631 


President (1928)—Thomas, Socialist, 788. 
U.S. Senator (1928)—Kendrick, Dem., 43,032; Winert, Rep., 37,076. 


Governor (1926)—Mrs. N. T. Ross, Dem., 33,247; Emerson 
Governor (1924)—Mrs. Ross, Dem., 43,323; Sullivan, Re 
U. S. Senator (1924)—Warren, Rep., 41,293; Rose, Dem., 33,536, Kindler, Prog. 


1892 (Pres.) 


PAST VOTE OF WYOMING. 


7,722; Bidwell, Proh., 530 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s 
10,375; McKinley, Rep., 10,072; Proh., H 
MeKinley, 


19C0 (Pres.) :. 


Bryan, 


Rep., 14,482. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 8,930; Roosevelt, Rep., 


Dem., 10,164; 


, Harrison, Rep., 8,454; Weaver, People’s, 
(Populist), 
159 


1912 
1 


, Rep., 34,707. 


D., 35,275. 


(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 
4,560; Roosevelt, Prog., 9,232; Debs, Soc., 2,760. 


2,224, 


a,2e 
“ K 


15,310; Taft, Rep. 


ai ae Wilson, Dem., 28,316; Hughes, Rep., 


Hanly, Proh., 373, B 


enson, Soe., 1,453. 


1918 (Goy.), Dem., 18,640; Rep., 23,723. 
1918. (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 17,528; Rep., 23,975. 


20,489; Swallow, Proh., 217; Debs, Soc., 1,077. | 1920 (Pres.). Cox, Dem., 17,429: Harding, Rep., 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 14,918; Taft, Rep., 35,091; Watkins, Proh., 265; Debs, Soc., 1,288; 
20,846; Chafin, Proh., 66; Debs, Soc., 1,715. Christensen, F.-Lab., 2,180. 


ELECTORAL VOTES FOR PRESIDENT 1896-1928, BY PARTIES AND STATES. 


Electoral colleges meet at the capitals of the several States on the second Monday In January. 
Congress meets in joint session to canvass the electoral vote on the second Wednesday in February. 


er 1896. 1900.- + . 1904. 1905 19 Lz. | 19126. 1920: | 1924. 1928. 
Pier weet oe) Ry FD RAD: ts Ri Dt BP. ore fe R. |] D,.} Re 7D. {Lar Ree 
Be 3 ee a 11}. 121. 12} 0... | 18 h> ae ee ae 
ae : Of. chest. f ols ace |), 20} acs la ae 
al bes | Rae Be 3) Th..cc.fc 13; onS lara eee ia) bee 
ae 4 EN pee z Ole cai es 6 > 6}. . 6). 
xa baa Re Mie | WSN Nenad Wace ee 7\. yA reel Marti Ny a ene chee 
at Rey (ORFS Sed Re ee ee 3i. 3}. eS eesies Sie 
“8 Se | RO | Ree me ed Rae) i 6}. Joe] -. (BNe eare hee 6|: 
Pees opt Usk. eras p ISN ae ey ws of LAT che ad ee ze 
MeO lacks Bac Blawak. o Stesechsns 4|. ey (ome | ie | amas | 4 
Pal ae. (> 24]. 0...) 97: OPN ole Pooh 29}. Jocks 201.00 | eonee 29]: 
TGlieks fotolecw) 15. rs ek lege Based Ot rE eps Bs bak 15 
RG eA 1B | des | Sha 13h Gaal S keoeR | o 1Bhiecct* tales pea 13 
Sl oes 10} 10 ee LOE-. 1h th as 10}. cad Ey) ae 3) ee 10)-... 10 
1 gg tore 0 ea oat BS) oh «off ABT. cecal ¢ vetgf ae eel anaes Meee ene 13}. 
AI RSBIS ANT S| ccee a ae (1) Peel ae “al id ya 
7 Perey atc) ea Ta FA a ig te 6. cy Bl val eee 6... 
Sve 8 1 6]... 8}. “af 8 8)---.] 8h: Sita 
Eaietes| 26 16 Fo ae 18 1S] ) 28) 28) 0a ee yy ee 
14|-...} 14}: 14] s enif tiesto else} AL Dhol Scrat teale fase emer 15), 
3) eyes Pa? 11}. : send eeee fs coef) U2L 12) soci 2 he talon tie ee 
8 ia ey Ra Ol. coe} LO). ccd cea, AOfeeen!  LO]o5 21) 20) cell arn 
mila tres 17} i8}.. sus ftee ef! TS)e Eis o] <eh Ts] a IP ele ate err 
2 ee ae | sl be sl ey lr diece alt calmed ion 4. CN pe 
Ba ak Re ee ihe. si. -aai ts Sle aest Sh: < Bl gee 
es, [es 3 el Da) ae 3 7 (CORE Tees ae p= Le 3 Sitter 
Nae el Pie eae iat aa 4022 eee ale Aline Peed 
Wolf. ced. LOK: 12 a le 14). 1 ae a i 14]. 14). 
SBl cee Obie art saad oh (as me 45]... | 45,002} 245], Pe es. 
veg} feof da} f2) Seg) She te a fer heels IDI ae 
Be | Salas. | weal. Sa he 24 Bale. ewan oat tae 
atl: ay... atl: = rt Bh 5 = aie 
rr Ble es 4|.. Sa ” a SB]: gtk si 
° Biren. Decks 1) as . Strait eae [eee ie fe ele 
: 7 fe 4 an cee Reg Nee alta 5]. oualaes Beste aera 
rel a ite. 3 Mabe) Spae 1a laa Pe SI fg ae ies 
i (eh 15] ae cl a EA ie USP chat) DOL: scutes ean ed Sie 
: S| eles, 3}. A «El Kec (od Al ale ae is 78 
> Rae 4]... 4]. ap AN eh we ae 4). ot ee ah 
‘| ee No abt TZ  e L2t AOS Soc) unl) eet no ae ie 
sa 4) "al... 5]... Cea 3 VARs rd ed 8 7. Flies 
Gh] S6ES Ae Si le sar aed ais 8}. ieee, 
A>) Cea is O°) Oe 13]... Fas E_ Lol: aleald| nal eee sale bee 
By (irs) Vee ie 3]. vevapreevto Op. sects. a] @ OF OSS] ee at ame ie 
271} 176} 292) 155} 336} 140] 321] 162] | 435] 83| 254] 277| 404] 197) 982| 13 87. 
a6l....|aa7}. oat ageh, taAasal. = a haan pala oe opel el mentee Ge geri 


Me electoral vote for Vice President in 1896 was; Republican, 271, 


Democratic, 149; Populist, 27. 
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s Advertisements— Diamonds. 


“‘The wearing of a diamond ring bespeaks prosperity.’ 


Bx Diamonds Die 


_ from Jason Weiler & Sons of Boston, Mass. 
America’s Leading Importers—Save 20 to 40% . 


For over fifty years the House. of Jason Weiler & Sons,’ of. 
S, Boston, has been one of the leading diamond importing eoncerns © 
jn America—selling direct by mail for cash to customers all ‘over 
the world at wholesale importing prices. Our long established 
buying agencies in Europe combined with our enormous purchasing 
power and our policy of selling for cash only, enable us to quote 
prices showing our customers a direct saving of 20% to 40%. 


i CARAT THis BOOK 
$145.00 


tells all about 


This one.carat diamond is cf fne bril- Diamonds. 
liancy and perfectly cut. Mounted in latest Jason Weiler & Sons of 
style 14-K, solid gold setting. Order this Fonte Digan 
diamond, take it to any jeweler, and if Tripepters .-s Shave 

just published the 


he says it can be duplicated for less 
than $200.00, send it 


back and your s 
money will be re- 
turned at once. Our 


price direct to you, 


28th edition of an 
interesting book on 
jamonds. Cus- 
tomers send thou- 
sands of miles to 
us from every 
country in the 
world for dia- 
monda, because 
it pays te buy 
Diamonds di- 


7 “ s “MY rect b nib 
A few weights and prices of other icoin Herenie 
. hod Weiler & 


diamond rings Sonn 


¥, carat:..... $31.00 | 13g carat ...$217.00 
3% carat. .. 50.00 | 2 carats..... 290.00 
13 carat...... 73.00 3 carats..... 435.00 


= Money refunded if these diamonds can be 
purchased elsewhere for less than one- 
_ third more. ., 


Diamonds Sent for Inspection 
Before Payment — If Desired 


Rings will be sent_on approval to any 

BANK or any EXPRESS COMPANY with 

privilege of examination. Our diamond 

guarantee for full value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 


Write To-day for This jage~ 


FREE CATALOG 


TELES “HOW TO BUY DIAMONDS” 


- his book is beautifully illustrated. In- 
- structs how to judge, select and buy dia- 

monds. Tells how they mine, cut and 

market diamonds. This book, showing 

weights, sizes, prices and qualities, $20.00 

to $20,000.00, is considered an authority. 


Send your name and 


; address for free copy. eee = 
| JASON WEILER &Sens 
2 A Established in 1870 Diamond Importers Since 187 


355 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Corner of Washington and Franklin Sts. 
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Suits S Goya 


eee 


Hotels, restaurants, clubs, apartments, hospitals, 
Institutions, schools, and colleges everywhere 

< need trsined men and women. Over 70,000 
positions paying $2,500 to $10,000 a year 
open annually in hotels of the United 
States. Nearly one and three-quarter bil- 


Our files are crammed 
with letters like these 
which prove that the 
hotel industry is the 
field of big opportunity 


lions of dollars’ worth of NEW HOTELS, today. * 
CLUBS AND INSTITUTIONS being Earnest Crowder,. Indi- 

built this year will need over 200,000 trained anapolis, Ind.—"The > 

men and women. Hotels start you at Lewis Schools are en- 4 

salaries up to $3,500 a year, with living tirely responsible for re 

usually included. my appointment as Aeg- 3 

Previous Experience Unnecessary sistans Sieusece a 

You can have one of these fas- ; Bi 

cinating, big-pay positions. Thru S # 

our Simplified Study Plan we give = 

you the valuable knowledge that it has + 

taken successlul hotel men years to obtain. “ 


Age is no obstacle —young and old alike have 
equal chance for svccess:) A common school 
education is all you need. 

We Put Our Students in Touch With Positions 
We train you and put you in touch with pig opportunities. 
All of your training under the personal supervision of Clif- 


ford Lewis, Managing Consultant for over 300 hotels thru- LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS : 
ey Ae eee States. Our students employed by lea ung! Room BG-7401 Washington, D.C, 3 
otels everywhere. oe Sthe he Fi ag ot nat 
Send for Free Book, ‘‘Your Big Opportunity,” showing how gta Oe? : without tlie Big -3 
we can traln you for one of these splendid positions, and ;: 3 
explaining our Money-Back Agreement. Saas H 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 3S OS 00008 eee eons celvath aha wieeee t , 
ROOM BG-7401,.WASHINGTON, D.C. eae 7a 
temmabenb atitateet ie . i ’ 
: 1.9 
£ Gity.neccceess cous wes State. cane : & 
> 
Senecio i 
=. = & - Pewee ee naen—esetioos oe 
a 
nd 
THE QUICKEST, CHEAPEST FORM = 
V Es, G 
Speed up your sales with circular letters to your cus- hu GiBTe Oe 
tomers, old and new. Bring new trade into your store : Bs ‘ 
A weekly or bi-weekly bulletin reproduced on the 


Lineograph Duplicator 


gives you 1000 exact copies of your hand-wri 

CT ae ad - almost no time. vOur ereen 

w move twice as fast if you use this inex i 

Dersuasive advertising. NS ae 
Write today for FREE CATALOG 

and full particulars, 


THE LINEOGRAPH CO. 


66 Reade Street NEW YORK CITY 


Cover of this book furnished by 


Sutphin Paper Co. , i. 
PAPER and CARD | 


Tel. Spring 9351 439 Lafayette St. 
NEW YORK - pee 


Is @Go0opD 
for repairing 
china,  glass- 
Ware,  bric-a- 
brac, meer- 
Schaum, tip- 
\ ping billiard 
cues, 25¢ per 
bottle. Major 
Mfg. Co., 461 
Pearl St., N. 
My. Clty; At 
dealers, or di- 
rect, 
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road to health, happiness and prosperity? 
‘ee HOUSANDS upon thousands have 
yi been turned away from the great 
i theatres and auditoriums in Chicago, 
- New York, San Francisco, Seattle, Den- 
eve Boston and practically every great 
- eity in America where Dr. Bush has been 
lecturing! 
Those who were ill had been shown how 
+o become well and strong by a method to 
which other mental science movements 
‘were as the first step in a far-reaching 
stairway. 
' The worried and nervous had been 
“shown how to rise above their mental and 
ervous troubles in a single evening and 
how to attack and solve their problems 


The Most As 
| Power Ever 
Discovered, 


Says the Man Who Has 
Startled America 


What is the mysterious power wielded by this man—a power 
he also shows others how to use? What is this new method 
which has started thousands of despairing persons on the 


- unhampered by despair. 

bea : = 

Zz 
a Partial List of 

Contents 


‘|How to Destroy Fear— 
| Man’s Worst Enemy 
'What is Love and How 
} to Keep It 
How to Be Popular 
_ | How to Overcome Failure 
| and Adverse Environment 
_|Vibration—How to Win 
Suecess—How to Develop 
| Personality 
_ | How to Conquer Illness 

| How to Double Your 
Be Efficiency 
"| Visualization—How to 
Make Your Dreams 
MY Come True 

| The Mastery of Fate 

How to Use_ Suggestion 
| for Health, Success and 
Happiness 
What the World Owes You 
j and How to Get It 

Smile, Smile, Smile 

Psychology of Health— 
4 Building the Body 
Beautiful—Long Life and. 
FullofPep 


An Astounding 
New Power 


But as won- 
derful as it is to 
have the secret 
of mental and 
physical health— 
there is a still 
greater force at 
work. This force 
can be harnessed 
to bring us the 
MATERIAL 
things—money, 
power, influence 
—no matter 
what it is. Dr. 
Bush has _ har- 
nessed this force; 
and has proved 
that he can show 
others how to 
use this power. 

“By your meth- 
od of visualization 
I secured the funds 
to build my home,” 
writes one of. Dr. 
Bush’s Chicago lis- 
teners. Mrs. Mary 
Roberts of Denver 
writes, ‘My salary 


Advertisements—Books. 


tounding 


DAVID V. BUSH 


was increased 40 
per cent in one America’s Foremost Author- 
week by follow- Lecturer on Practical Psychology 
pe vous peycho- 

ogical method —and my powers of salesmanshi 
were DOUBLED.” aie a 


His Teachings Now in Book Form 


Dr. Bush’s sole idea in giving these lectures is 
the same idea that actuated him in his earlier days. 


Then as an earnest and brilliant young minister_—~ ~ 


of the Gospel he refused honors and financial—re- 
turns to apply his efforts where they would do 
good to the greatest number. To reach more 
people he has incorporated his lectures in an 
absorbingly interesting book, “Applied Psycholo- 
gy and Scientific Living,” which will be sent on 
FREE TRIAL to any earnest seeker after knowl- 
edge. Are you nervous or depressed? Do you feel 
old? Have you lost your grip? Have you a worry- 
ing disposition? Have you a personality that fails 
to attract others? Are you timid? Are you mis- 
understood? Do you lack the aggressiveness neces- 
sary to bring you position and power? 


Examine It Free 


Mail the coupon. 
be sent at once. Read it for 5 days. Practice 
this new force yourself. If you find it the most 
inspiring, the most valuable means to obtain 
health, wealth and happiness send us only $4.50 
in full payment for this 500-page book. Other- 
wise return the book within 5 days and you will 
not owe a penny. But begin to enjoy the benefit 
of this new force at once: - Mail the coupon today. 
DAVID V. BUSH, Dept. 739, 225 North Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. ‘ 


pee es es ee es ee ee ee ee 


] David V. Bush, Publisher, Dept. 739, | 
| 225 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me a copy of “Applied Psychology | 
and Scientific Living’? for approval. Within five | 
days I agree to remit $3.50 or return the book. 1? 


City 
(Remittances from Foreign Countries 
I Possessions must accompany all orders. 
ee aaa as 
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This remarkable book will / 


Advertisements— Miscellaneous. 


Howto WorkWonders with Your 


SUBCONSCIOUS 
MIND 


Give me just 60 minutes 
and I’?H unlock the flood- 
gates of that vast reser= 
voir of mental power— 
your Subconscious Mind. 
Note the immediate ef= 
fect on your business, 
social and everyday life. 


By DAVID V. BUSH 


DaviD V. BusH A vast reservoir of mental 

energy! -A huge storehouse 

of brain power! That's the Subconscious Mind. 

You've got it... Your friends have it. Everyone 

has it. But not oneina thousand knows how to 
use it. 

In 60 minutes I can show you exactly how to 
awaken your Subconscious Mind—how to har- 
ness it—how to make it work for you—how to use 
its vast creative powers to boost your success and 
double your money-making ability. 

ONLY 50 CENTS 

Write today for amazing book, ‘‘Functions of 
the Subconscious Mind,’’ Send only 50 cents in 
fullpayment. If you are not delighted, return the 
book within 5 days and your money will be ins 
stantly refunded, 

DAVID V. BUSH, Publisher 
Dept. T-739 225 N. Michigan Blvd. 
Chicago, Il. 


1l Teach by Mail 


| CAN mako a P 

good penman 
of you at your 
home during 
spare time, no; matter 
where you live or ney. 
,00rtyY you now write, 
Beautifuily Illustrated Book 


‘s How to Become 


a Good Penman’”’ 
and eci ms: .)s ! 
oe Baomanenip FREE! 


(Your name elegantly written on a 
card if you enclose stamp for 
postage.) WRITE TODAY, Address 


F. W. TAMBLYN 
407 Ridge Bldg.. 
Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. 


66 MILES ON 
1 GALLON OF GAS 


Walter Critchlow, 154-A Street, | 
Wheaton, Ill, has patented a Vapor 
Moisture Gas Saver and Carbon Elimi- 
nator for all Autos that beats any ever 
got-out. 

Old Fords report - high wee miles about. i 
on 1 gallon. New Fords 75, Other makes irections—we make it easy. 
report increases of 1/4 to 1/2 more. on OUR SUIT FREE 
“Mr. Critchlow offers 1 to introduce. of our fine made-to-order suits, in ar 


r suits, in any 
He also wants County and State Agen- Fi E> ew Now: Big” New civic conven: 


ew style conven- 


ya 

You can easily 

ad Quick earn $16 a day F 
or more taking orders from your 
friends and neighbors for our fine 
tailoring. Orderscome easy whenyou 
show our swell samples and smart fa! 
styles. We Show You How— 
you don’t need to know anything & 
about tailoring—simply follow our & 


cies to make $250 to $1000 monthly. uTr outit, latge <i: 
Write him today. EE. Write at once. 


- = Progress Tailoring Co., Dept.A:275,Chicago 
Concentration 


Learn how to keep your mind on one 
subject despite interruptions. Great pos- 
sibilities through thought control. Com- 

anion book ‘‘How to Conquer Fear,”’ 
ows how to avoid worry, fear, doubt, 
‘f“dety, strain, nervousness,  self-con-l. 
: a oe nD Both FREE \ 

erfu Ss by F. W. Sears, M. P. 

A NOstpaid, or C. O. D. to any U. S| TRIAL bpehatde se 
4, Office you pay postman price pluslent results. Your age doesn’t .matter. | Painless. 
«« 'e. Satisfaction or money back. 30,000. doctors, beet! eee Medal Winner. 
. RE PUB. CO., 828 7th Ave.,| Booklet Free. ve : ; 
New York, N. Y. W-s, nee yedlding, I bbeaas N. Ji 

$e ene Serres ae weer at ee Ce 
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your NOSE 


Beautify 
Your Face 


mm Your nose can be 
i) Modeled to perfect, 
shape while you sleep. 
jm Anita Nose Adjuster 


Advertisements— Typewriters. 


‘The World's Only Ball Bearing ‘Typewriter 
Marginal Stops — Forced Alignment Fork << Paper.Guide 


* 


ake 


GUARANTEED: FOR -Fl 
Here’s your chance toown—atjrental terms—the finest 
typewriter made and the easiest to learn to operate! 
Money cannot buy 2 better typewriter—a 
Feenuine SILENT Ball-Bearing LC Smith— 
GUA RANTEED FOR, 5 YEARS—at a 50% 
saving. Only 2a limited number of these 


‘beautifully renewed typewriters are available 
at this low price and easy terms. 


Because of its ball bearmgs and other exclus' ve fea- 
tures, the L C Smith has been recognized for over 20 
yearsas being.the world’s finest, easiest running and - Aft 
longest wearing typewriter. It is the choice of rail- : 4, ler Trial 
roads, big corporations like the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, ete.. Fhe U. S. Government has bought 50,000. 
: Just mail the coupon. We will promptly ship you the typewriter 
Send to use for 10 days in your home or office. No red tape; no obligations. 
See how wonderfully, speedily and easily it operates, the perfect work 
it turns out. We depend entirely on the typewriter selling itself; no 
No Money one will urge you to buy. If you don’t think it the finest, easiest run- 
ning machine you ever used, we want you to return it at our expense. 
You'll want to keep it, and you can for $3.00 down and $5.00 monthly 
until our Special Price of $59.90 has been paid. : 
By acting now, you will receive Complete Course of Lessons in Touch 
$3.00 Worth Typewriting, Tools, Waterproof Cover, Complete Operating Instruc- 
tions. Now isithe time tojbuy. Take advantage of this Low Price, 
of Exras F; ree Easy Terms Offer. We may never betable to offer it again. Send 
the coupon before the offer is withdrawn. 
ES ese ee es ee ee ee es eee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CORP. 
381-360 E. Grand Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Ship me genuine LC Smith, F. O. B. Chicago. On arrival 
I'll deposit $3 with express agent. If I keep machine I'll send 
you $5.4 month until the $56.90 balance of special $59.90 
price is paid; the title to remain in you until then. I am to 
have 10 days to try the typewriter. If I decide not to keep 
it, I will repack and return it to express agent, who will 
return my $3 You are to give your standard 5-year guar- 
antee, Special price for cash $57.00. 


ep 
10 Days Free N@ eer 


75 Years Reputation | 


BROWN'S 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


An unexcelled remedy for Coughs and 
Hoarseness. Give grateful relief in the cough 4, a dru Séists 
of Bronchitis, Asthma and Lung Troubles. or by m ail. 
Clear the voice for singing or speaking. 15¢,.35¢ -,75¢ 


3 See es and $1 per Box 
Free from opiates or injurious drugs. Notsold in bulk, 


BROWN’S Stronacous DENTIFRICE 
A superior Tooth Powder. At Druggists or by mail. 30c per bottle 

ROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFORTS 
Bi and sure in eradicating Piaeoen Patras > Cora ae Druggists 
or by mail. 30c per Box. 


ere ines mae 


BROWN Ss Household PANACEA and Family LINIMENT. 
For chills and Colic. Externally for cuts, burns, bruises 
and stiff joints. 50c per Bottle. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Dept. W., BOSTON, (MASS., U.S.A 


School Books, also College Books of All Publishers, We Make Over 
new and used, at reduced prices. We can save you 

much money on your school-book purchases, es- 70 Styles 
pecially if you can use used books. If you live near 

New York, we wish you-would call and personally x 

select the books you want. Visit our Bargain | Catalog illustrates, 
Counters, There is no school or college book pub- d ib 

lished that we cannot furnish, TELL ALL YOUR ESCribes. 
FRIPNDS. 


BARNES AND NOBLE, Inc.| (G. A. SARGENT CO. 


76 Fitth Ave. (Near 14th Street) New York City be 
138 E. 35th Street, New York City 
proportion. More _ thar. 


MUSIC TAUGHT "32" 
110,000 used in offices, 


, By the Oldest and Most Reliable School of 
Rope ptores ws Music in America—Established 1895 | 
rates, profit, inter- ioli i i q 
Fated. | Dror. inter: Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Ete. 
problems solved. It 
aids in mathematics. 
Made of aluminum 
with the engine-divi- 
ded scales on _ white 
celluloid, and will give ? 
years of service, Diame- Beginners or advanced players, One lesson — 
ter 4 inches. Send for cat- | weekly. Illustrations make everything plain. — 
alogue, Price with Pocket |, Only expense about 3c..per day;to: cover. cost 
Carrying Case and Instruc- | of postage and musie used.s. -W: : 
ree, SM. par nC. 0. aD. Your | BOOKLET. which explains, everythi 
e not satisfied. ‘ x ; 
—'} SLIDE RULE CO., Stuart, Fla. | American: School Of Musi 
: CHICAG 


z 


THE MIDGET SLIDE RULE 


will instantly add, subtract 
multiply, divide and solve 
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Advertisements—Electric T reatment. 


Eczema 


_ Thousands of men and women suffer- 
a ing from.rheumatism, paralysis, neu- 
_~ ritis, bronchitis, skin’ diseases, head- 
_ aches constipation, sprains, prostate 
trouble, goitre and many other ail- 
cecots even hay feverandasthma, have 
found’ quick rekhef, 
/ new health and vital- 
| ity with this mar- 
_ velous scientifie m- 
vention. ‘Try it. 

__ Every home should have one. Saves 
hours, days, months of suffering. No 
medicine. Painless, pleasant treat- 
ment. Violet Rays penetrate to every 
nerve affected. Also generates pure 


* 
ie 
ie 
" 


| “The Violetta is everything 


“T am- tiekled 1 pink over it. 
Suffered with headaches and severe case. of 
ag re 2 anything 


et take 100 for my Kobber, Chicago. 


AIN 


Ailments 
Successfully 
Treated with 
Violet Ray 


Rheumatism 
Paralysis 
Neuralgia 
Nervousness 


Hay Fever 
Influenza 
Prostate Trouble 


Skin Diseases 


Blackheads 
Falling Hair 
Poor Complexion 


Headaches 


Insomnia Goitre 
Obesity Deafness 
Constipation 


] Gain Health, Vigor and Beauty through this Painless Scien- 
| tific Treatment Endorsed by Doctors, Hospitals and Sani- 
. tariums—Now Offered Every Home 


Violetta 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
For Health, Beauty, Vigor 


Hundreds Report Astounding Success 
Violetta if I couldn’t get an- | 


“I used the Violetta for a | 
Acne. It ; 
helped me considerably for 
the -Acne is. gone.”—. 
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VIOLET- RAY 


Neuritis 
Lumbago 


Asthma 
Catarrh 


Pimples 


oxygen — wonderful for pulmonary 
troubles. Simple, safe — anyone can 
use VIOLETTA. Don’t suffer pain 
and poor health when you can now 
try -VIOLETTA 10 days FREE. 
This Book FREE 
Telis all about violet rays—.— 
how this remarkable dis- 
covery of Nikola Tesia, the 
electrical wizard, now brings, 
this mysterious 
to all. Contains 
many astounding  testi- 
monials from our thousands 
of satisfied users. Send for 
all the facts and our liberal 
trial offer. 


curative 


power 


‘E VI-REX COMPANY, 
2304 Warren Ave., 


AND DISEASE Now 
Quickly Conquered by 
| 
| 


Dept. 186, Chicago. 


it is claimed t Fa Pe. side oo "Mrs. Ora Gallon, Pleaba deafime-vour 
fimbago or heumath sm. = ed ere es com | vee pee ah 4 yon iiss mee ee 
has = ou | ee trial offer. 

Ad. ae ped pletely cured Zetis fome ‘ S, 

“The Violetta. worked won- had for 25 years. H Name 

ders on the neuritis of elght. booster for your Violet” Hay age Site so Coie) ita es aaa eae 

standin, in every way.’’--W. R. Hop- 
son, Texas. [adaress...6/4 Hak? 2, itv cantece 


a 


The Above Is C. E. Brooks, Inventor of the Appli- 


‘and we will send you free our illustrated book 


Pass rooks Appliance Company 


Se 


Advertisements—Miscellaneous. 


Don’t Wear 
a Truss! 


After 30 Years’ Experience We 
Have Produced. an Appli- 
ance for Men, Women or 
Children That ActuallyHeals 
Rupture in a Wonderfully 
Large Percentage of Cases. 


WE SEND iT ON TRIAL 


If you have tried most everything else, come 
fo us. Where others fail is where we have our 
greatest success. Send attached coupon today. 


ance. Mr. Brooks Cured Himself of Rupture 
Over 30 Years Ago by Wearing This 
Comfortable Appliance, 


on rupture and its cure, showing our Appliance 
and giving you prices and names of many people 
who jhave tried it. It gives instant relief where 
all others fail. 

We send on trial to prove what we say is true. 
You are.the judge. Read our illustrated book 
and the hundreds of enthusiastic letters from 
satisfied customers. Fill out free coupon below 
and mail today. : : 

Never sold in-stores nor by agents. Every appli- 
ance made to special order and sent direct from 
Marshall. Get the facts to-day. No obhigation. 


REE INFORMATION COUPON 


1409 State St., Marshall, Mich, 
VYlease send me by mail, in plain wrapper, 
jy. Pur illustrated book and full information 
\ your Appliance for rupture. 
33) 


. State... ... 
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ll Give You — | 


BULLOOG COURAGE 


+OR NO COST 


Are you timid? Bashful? 
Self-conscious? Afraid of 
people?—Give me 48 hours 


Thousands of men and women 
ire being. held back—made 
s miserable—made unhappy. 
Why? Simply because of 
bashfulness — self-conscious- 
ness—fear of criticism—busi- 
hess worries. 


Yet fear is ABSOLUTELY UNNECESSARY. . 
have discovered an amazing method which banishes 
fear forever! My method is perfectly simple—per- 
fectly natural—perfectly, logical. It works almost 
instantly. Try it. 


ONLY 50 CENTS 


Dr. Bush gives you his secrets of real, he-man cour- 
age in his book called “Spunk.”’ It is one of the most 
startling books ever written. You can’t read it with- 
out a quickening of your pulse—without a surge of 
red-blooded courage. 

Write for this amazing book today. Send only 50¢ 
in full payment. If you are not delighted, return the 
book within 5 days and your money will be instantly 
refunded. 


DAVID V. BUSH, Publisher 
Dept. K-739, 225 No, Michigan Blivd., 
Chicago, ILL 


DAVID Y. BusH 


EADETECTIVE| 


Make Secret Investigations 
Earn Big Money. Work home or travel. 
Fascinating work, Experience unnecessaty, 

Particulars FREE, Write, Dept. A.W. 


American Detective System 
2186 Broadway 


Name, 


O08 08 Oe ob oe oe oe oe 


In 48 Hours 


New York | 
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~ Many famous artists and cartoonists of this country 
> are making thousands of dollars yearly from their 
pens. 

They earned their success through years of work 
and tedious search for “the right way.” 


Today, the courses in Cartooning and Illustrating 
_ of the International School of Art, by showing you 
ae »the short cuts, will save you years oH work and bring 
_ success much sooner than if you stumble along alone. 


‘These courses will not only teach you how to y 
draw, but will also develop your originality. They ‘ 
are acknowledged to be among the best and most 
_ modern courses in Cartooning and _ Illustrating 
' offered today. Mail coupon for Free Booklet. 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 
| Division of the 
io International Correspondence Schools, Dept. 4393-D, Scranton, Penna, 


Please send me—free—your illustrated booklet which tells how I can 
Ay succeed as a Cartoonist or Illustrator. 
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Advertisements— Miscellaneous. 


STHMA | 


Vapo-Cresolene makes a. strong appeal to those afflicted with Asthma or Hay 
Fever, because the little lamp, used at night, is at work vaporizing the soothing 
remedy while the patient sleeps, and the difficult breathing is quickly relieved. 
A patient calls it a boon ~ 
to sufferers from Asthma. 


‘“‘Used While 
You 


Cresolene has been recommended and used with great 
success for fifty years for the relief of coughs, influenza, 
brenchitis, spasmodic croup and whooping cough. 


Sold by Druggists 


Send for descriptive booklet. 
Write for booklet 10. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


62 Cortlandt St., Leeming-Miles Bldg., 
New York. Montreal, Canada. 


HIGHEST prices paid for old ecvins. Keep ALL,old. Money, 
2 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of coins dated before | 
1895. Send TEN cents for our New Illustrated Coin Walue © 
Book, size 4x6, showing prices we GUARANTEE to pay. 
Get posted at once, it may mean many dollars to you. iy 
We have a fine line of Gold, Silver and Copper coins f¢ 
sale. If you wish to Buy or Sell send for our books, - 


C. F. CLARKE & CO. | 
Dealers in OLD and RARE Coins i 
Room 5, Clarke Bldg., Le Roy, N. Y. yy. 


4,000 MASTER SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS re 
4,000 15-Minute prepared speeches, orations, essays, debates, addresses and lectures: | 
~ the following subjects; Finance, Education, Religion, Political and Social Occasio— 
Speeches for Banquets, Church Societies, Club Talks, Reunions and Annivyersar 
After-Dinner Talks, Noonday Lunch Talks, Debates for all occasions, 150 Stu 
300 Stories and Toasts. 250 Speeches for Lions, Rotary and Kiwanis, etc. 400 for 
P., Masonic, I. O. O. F., Elks, K. of C., American Legicn, Bankers, Dentists and Doct 
1,000 School speeches. Cost 10c to 15c each. 10 Volumes for Speakers Library—S$3. 
1000 HIGH SCHOOL DEBATES . ol 
Over 1,000 Debates for High School Debating Classes. We can furnish debates on >] 
question your school is debating. We prepare debates and speeches to order. Wr | 
be for list. (State Managers Wanted.) 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS SOCIETY. Dept. W. Box 304. Harrisburg, — 
J = 
wo 


‘,ANVENTIONS DEVELOPED 
«i, PATENTS PROCURED 


ie 
f 
ites 


‘9, Your invention is mew and useful it is 
og ble—send 
entable—send me your sketch. 


wt \3gde marks and copyrights obtained in the 


' \, and foreign countries. 3) = 2 "We REG: PATENT 
4 Xe . . ATTORN - 
* valtation Free Telephone LONgacre 3088 [ie AY CONSULTING © J 


(summa PATENT YOUR INVENTIONS § ENGINEER 
— are aes 


(hoe 
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eS ya ee 
vy > of Hartford, Conn; 4 


announces a new a 


RETIREMENT | 
INCOME PLAN ~ 4 


under which you get not only immediate protection for your beneficiaries ~ 
but also, for yourself in later years, a guaranteed income you cannot outlive. 


will do jo for you ae ; 


It guarantees to you when It guarantees upon death re- 

4 Sad are 65 sulting from accident before 
_ A Monrtaty Income For Lire of $100.00 = age 60 ; we ? 

_ which assures a return of at least $10,000.00 ft 

and perhaps much more, depending upon 


_ how long you live. Or, if you prefer, 
> “4 ACasx SermementatAce65 of $12,000.00 


A Casu Payment to your beneficiary of i 
$20,000.00. Or $100 a month guaranteed for 
at least 24 years and 8 months it 


It guarantees upon death from 


It guarantees throughout per- 7 
a any Barrie! causebeforeagebs manent total disability which 
A Cas Payment to your beneficiary of ‘¥ 


$10,000.00. Or $50 a month guaranteed for beg. ans before age 60 


at least 24 years and 8 months A Monraty Disasizity Income of $100.00 
ESTs ees __. $14, $23.00 And the payment for you of all premiums 


For more information, mail the coupon below 


Puoenrx Mutua Lire Insurance Company 
377 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Please give me full information about your new 


RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN 


} 
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-N- INSTITUTION. with 
twenty-three Banking Offices | <¢ 
in Greater New York; qualified 


by experience to act in every. 
fiduciary capacity, and offering 
complete banking facilities for 
transacting business with any part 
of the world. 


vv 
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TACT 


TTT 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT CHICAGO 


| 


